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FROM DAY TO DAY. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


{OD has assigned to every man 


Some part in the eternal plan— 


Some part, that’ all his powers of will, 
Working in faith, by faith fulfill. 


To every man a door is shown 


Whose key is his, and his alone, 


Though ruin to our ignorant eyes 


Have fall’n upon his paradise. 


Step after step unfolds the way 


To those who search, believe, obey; 


Day after day its lesson brings 


Of earthly joined to heavenly things ; 


By countless cares, unpraised, unknown, 


They make their far ideals their own, 


And still in the world’s mirrors trace 


Reflections of the Father’s face. 


With God there is no great nor small 


Save as we yield Him fart or all. 


All that we are His claim demands— 


Spirit and brain and heart and hands; 


Then, be our lot however poor, 


Each dawn is as a welcome door, 


Each humblest act the wondrous key 


Of infinite opportunity. 


The Lord of love with love requite, 


Honor His service with delight, 


His is the power—be His the praise 


Of peaceful nights and virtuous days. 


Let not thy noon of labor borrow 


Dark portents from a threatening morrow ; 


Thus, though a thousand ills befall, 


Strength shall be given to conquer all. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 29. 


Mrs. A. ©. Thompson presided. Attention 
was called to'’missionaries in Japan whose 
names are upon the calendar for the week, 
some laid aside from active duties, and special 
prayer was offered for them, especially for 
those in pain or weakness. 

Miss Mary Susan Rice, formerly of Persia, 
gave an account of the recent International 
Missionary Conference at Clifton Springs, 
with its Jarge company of missionaries of 
different denominations—a striking example 
of Christian fellowship and most helpful in 
its deliberations and its spirit of devotion. 

Miss Emerson of the Southern Presbyterian 
3oard was introduced and gave her testimony 
to the sustaining power of prayer in times of 
great trial. She also gave a vivid and thrill- 
ing account of the experiences of herself and 
her co-workers in their station in China ata 
time when, for an entire day, their house was 
surrounded by a mob and there were ltong 
hours of uncertainty as to their safety or the 
issue of the riot. She recognized wonderful 
providences in some of the incidents of the 
day, especially when a baby’s face at the 
window attracted the attention of the mob 
and beld them in check until the soldiers who 
had been summoned to defend the missionary 
home arrived. 

It was also a pleasure to greet Mrs. J.G. 
Hauser, known to many as the author of The 
Orient and Its People, who: went to India 
thirty-three years ago under the Methodist 
Board, has been there most of the time since 
then, with headquarters at Lucknow, and for 
the last year has been president of the India 
W.cC.T.U. Shespoke especially of the tem- 
perance work in that country, emphasizing 
the statement that it must be a gospel work, 
of the co-operation of the missionaries in this 
direction, of the unions which bave been 
formed and of the embarrassment in the lack 
of native temperance literature, 

Mrs. Laura Tucker Seelye, soon to return 
to Turkey, was.present with her little son 
Paul, and it was a delight to many to whom 
her name has become familiar to see her face 
and hear her voice, and to assure her of the 
Joving sympathy and prayers which will ac- 
company her as she goes to join Miss Gleason 
in evangelistic work’at Has Keuy, Constanti- 
nople. 

The Friday meetings will be suspended 
during July and August, but those who fre- 
quent them will not forget the missionaries 
who are starting for their fields of labor dur- 
ing the summer, or the work in its varied and 
increasing demand. 


A JEW’S STRIKING TESTIMONY. 


A great many Jews are coming to this coun- 
try nowadays. Some of them are anarchists, 
some socialists, more individualists. For all 
of them the words of the late Jesse Seligman, 
the great Jewish financier, are pertinent: 


My success, whatever it has been, I attri- 
lute, first, to the fact that I had the good 
fortune to become a citizen of this great 
republic, under whose beneficent laws the 
poor and the richy irrespective of race or 
creed, have equal opportunities of educa- 
tion and material prosperity; secondly, to 
the fact that I have always endeavored to 
extract something good rather than evil 
from everything that has come before me, 
which has had the effect of making lighter 
the cares and tribulations of this life; in 
the next place, to the great assistance of my 
good brothers, to the companionship and 
advice of a loving wife and children, and, 
above all, to a kind and merciful God. 


WHITE TEETH. ‘‘ BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAP- 
ONACEOUS DENTIFRICE”’ whitens, cleanses and pre- 
serves the teeth. 


PoND’s EXTRACT, used by physicians and hospi- 
tals.. Genuine, only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


SAVENA for washing blankets. | It leaves them 


soft and white without shrinking. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party willleave Boston July 23 for a Grand 
Excursion of Forty-eight days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Banff Hot Springs, the grand scenery ot the Selkirks, 
and Seattle; the homeward route, after the Alaska voy- 
age of Twelve Days, via Tacoma, Portland, ete., and the 
Northern Pacific Hailroad, witha Week in the 
Yellowstone ational] Park. 

Magnificéat trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to be used 
in crossing the continent. The Alaska trip will be on 
the favorite steamer *‘ Queen.” 


Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, July 23 and August 13; to the Yellowstone 
Park and retur n, and to the Yellowstone Park and the 
Pacific Coast, September 3. 


Fifty eight Summer Tours of Five to Twenty- 
one Days to the Principal Resorts of New England, 
New York and Canada. 


A Special European Party will leave New York 
August 4. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Alaska, 
European, Summer, or Yellowstone tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 


Where (0 GO (his Summer 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


a 
THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING GAR SYSTEM. | 


Kansas City to Denver 
St: Louis me 
New Orleans‘‘ “ 


Chicago to Denver 
** Colo. Spr’gs 
ES “© Pueblo 


2) 
NEW:ORLEANS | 


‘ is the train. Leaves Chicago 

Our Big 5 at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Cars, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to goto top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you allaboutit and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894, Gen'’l Passenger Agent, 


% CALIFORNIA ana 
tte Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


Oo OCSele SOP ee CC 9990999599993 


PHYSICIANS and 
SURG FORs 


HAME MADE 


THE ALMA SANITARIUM 


HEALTH 
space idlat 


OF THE WEST 


THE LEADING 


For the Restoration and 


RESORT  Pres:rvation of Health. 


The Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent to any one 
upon request, contains a full and truthful statement of 
It is a beautiful book- 
jet and furnishes you all necessary information. 


the numerous desirable features. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


A. Select Party of ministers and teachers will 
Vaile the month of August in the beautiful Evangerine 

alley in Acadia, Nova Scotia. Entire expeuse only 

$55.00. For particulars address Rey. F, H. Palmer, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

Matron.—An experienced housekeeper, the widow 
of a Congregational minister, wishes a position as matron 
in a ladies’ school or college. For references or corre- 
sporneHse address ‘* Matron,” care of the Congreg tion- 
alist. 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 


‘issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 


No. 2, ‘‘ Forward Movements”; No. 3, ** Organized 
Work for Men and Boys’; No. 4, title to be an- 
nounced, will be published 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


J 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 2) 


No. 3, 
ORGANIZED WORK FOR 


MEN AND BOYS. 
Ready 1 July. 


No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Now Ready. 


2 CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches.’ 
Social Settlements. 


Rescue Missions. 


\=aue 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _)) 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


, Boston, Mass. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALE"’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

’ buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
‘<fabie for eitiier sex, made of | est ma- 
<¥Y terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
edjusted and iully warranted. Wrije to- day for our 
large complete catalocue ot bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free, OXFORD MEG. 

288 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


? Why 
Look Like This 


DENT’s TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED. 

Don’t Take Imirations. All dealers, 
or send 15¢ to 


C.S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M 


A, SWELL AFFAIR. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. - 

popular resort for health, rate rest or recreation 
allt e year. Elevator, electric bel stearo, open ftire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Svites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, a 
baths and al) health appliances. New Turkisn aod Rus- 
sian baths. Send for iliustrated cireuar. 


The*ALMA”’ 


AMERICA’S 
HEAL 


Es EST-HOME 
a all 


The Alma Sanitarium, 6 
- ALMA, MICH. 4 
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ATION. 


When we consider the immense numbers 
of religious people now, their tremendous 
resources in wealth and learning, their 
standing in society and their perfect access 
to all men through the press, if not by direct 
religious address, it is obvious that their 
influence in favor of right political think- 
ing and practices ought to be far mightier 
than itis. Moral teaching is confessedly a 
main part of the church’s business, and 
political conduct certainly forms a most im- 
portant portion of morality. Every pulpit 
in the land ought incessantly to inculcate 
the duty of a public spirit. The church 
should make provision for new, more care- 
ful study and teaching upon social and 
political questions. As to many of these 
satisfactory information is not obtainable 
‘ anywhere now. Not a few of the evils 
whereof all complain are the pure products 
of ignorance. Such people as have the best 

opportunities to learn know all too little 
about the details of proper social procedure 
on their own part, or concerning policies 
and methods for assuaging the woes which 
_afflict society. To do good being the 
church’s admitted mission, I see not how 
she can escape the duty of making deep 
and triumphant study of these grave prob- 
lems, now so angrily discussed, that she may 
teach the results from the pulpit and in 
every other possible way. A new sort of 
theological education, more practical than 
the old, is imperatively needed. Sunday 
schools might be utilized for making known 
the results of this, a form of activity than : 
which none could be more useful.—Presi- (aren VV E have something new, | 


dent E. B. Andrews. TOnIC AROSE ing 


_ THE CHUROH AND CIVIO REGENER- : 
. | Church Equipment. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


““The Congregationalist ” ~ 
- - SERVICES .. 


No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 

No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 

Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


Four Orders of Worship for Eventide 
Services, without special themes, suitable 
for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
a= SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAP/IOS MICH. 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS. 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 


> 


Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
» Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., arizstetn si 


No. 16, A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 


: are accustomed to sell 
= The Finlay Bros. Co., 
Consequences are unpitying. Our deeds Mist Steet Yo NO reg te co CHURCH 


carry their terrible consequences, quite ; 
apart from any fluctuations that went before ELECT SONCS NO. 2. 


/ By F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., and HUBERT P. MAIN, 
—consequences that are hardly ever con- for the devotional meeting and the Sunday School. 


‘ Cloth. $40 100. 
fined to ourselves.—George Eliot. COU bn Ls 


UNNY-SIDE SONCS. 
= By Dr. W. H. DoaNE. Fresh, sparkling, wide- 
SMUDUUGUSEUOWSEUASUTUDENANSUOUERSAOQOLOCEOUONE SATIRE ESOLESUAEDGGAUREEEGIELT, awake Sunday School music. Boards, $30 per 100. 


Dixon’s | 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
American Graphite 


Pencils 


= Haye made their mark all over 
= the world as the smoothest, 
= most durable, most satisfactory 
pencils made. Ask your dealer 


CARPETS 


= at manufacturers’ prices. 
: eee 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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SOME = 
: a mE, aa Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-naga 
catalogue. 


COESIEELIEMMMUECERODOR CES Ee 2s, 


THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 
- AService for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 
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for them, or send r6c. for sam- Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 8 a BAILEY’S sr Hy 
= ples worth double the money. a COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES £ 2 \ Compound ight-spreading Sil- [I Be 
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lightin, nn 
‘Halts, GNUICHES ge 
2 etc, Satisfaction ‘wart 
guaranteed, Catalogue 
and price lst free, 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. Gates 


= a 3 ; Compiled and adapted by TEKLA VIGNA, $2.00. 
WANTED.—A partner, Christian man preferred, 
a Gen or -Aiteen thousand dollars capital. Business 77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 


long established, permanent and with unusual prospects ri ee 
ert possibilities in the immediate future. inquiries will Selected from his Piano works, by O. SINGER, Jr. 


be answered and opportunity given for most full exam- Price, $2.00 fl 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ination. A rare chance for young man desiring to enter NcSs Sat, 
business. Address C,, Box 316, New Haven, Ct. OUTING SO 
A collection of good songs for all outing occasions 

FOR SALE. so Cents. 
| About 2,000 seats from the old Tremont Temple. 
Beet covered andstuffed with hale, wi gor geanes THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
are, Jots to suit, for 50 cents each. pply to Geo. , 
W. Chipman, 116 Tremont Street, Boston. CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. Bay 


. A Discount of 50 per cent. will be made on a three months’ trial subscription to any \ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1226, 
school not now taking either or both papers. a My (vat Sct0ot OTHER BELLS. 


THE WELLSPRING. MENEELY &CO.|Gewvuive’ 


Lister WEST-TROY, N.Y¥.1BELL-METAL 
Edited by W1LLIs Boyp ALLEN, the well-known writer for young people. Author of the popular juyeniles : = £= CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 
“ Boyhood of John Kent,” “Mountaineer Series,” ‘Forest Home Series,” ‘“‘Pine Cone Series,” ‘ Red 


Mountains of Alaska,” “Lion City of Africa,” etc. te 
Price, Ten copies or more to one address, weekly edition, per year, 50 cents. Blake Bell Found ry 
Semi-monthly edition, 24 cents; monthly, 12 cents. Establishea puueecay arity 
W W ders. Successors to WM. oO. 
THE MAYFLO ER, eekly. ok Penece Readers.) ee ec bone OF ven description, single or chimes 
Edited by Mrs. JuxtiA H. Boynton. of Copper and Tin. Address 
Ten Eopies or more to one address, per copy, 25 cents. BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


We are receiving testimonials constantly to the effect that these are The Best Sunday 5 
School Papers published. THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ‘S ciits 
Le 
) 


H 
~ ) GHURG LS e rks 
Send for samples and special order blanks. © fe ee 


PUREST send for Price and Catalogue 
; : i . end for Price a 5 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD, 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY,. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


‘ CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics; W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew; F. A. 
FOSTER, Theology; C. S. NASH, Homiletics; R. R. 
LLOYD, Greek; ie G. WARNER, Sociology. Full 
equipment, practical work. Year begins Sept. 4th. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY. 


Home School for Girls. Seminary and other Courses, 
Music, Art. Thorough preparation for college. Re- 


opens Sept. 12. r 
Miss H. E DOUGLASS, Prin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
Derry, N. H. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School. Tuition six dollars 
($6.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
23.50 to £4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHaM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. Eighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 
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VERMONT. 


VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN= 


chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college preparation. Modern Languages and Science 
courses. $300 per vear. 62d year Sept. 6, 1894. 

E. HERBERT BOTSFORD, A M., Principal, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys tor College. 
Rey. EDW. A. BENNER. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular, 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
jife. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
Address Rey. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. : 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 


and its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
penses $160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 
summer, cheap. For Catalogue, etc., address 

’ REV. J. P. BIXBY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins 
Sept. 5th. a preparation for any Wes Ba or 
Scientific School. Certificates admit to various colleges, 
THREE NEW BUILD 3 


SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably cant pee with labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en swite, with every modern 

improvement, including’ fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. : 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam. aeare playgrounds. 
D, W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13, ’94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences, 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, eS aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
re ey 


onservatory o America. 
Carl Faelten, Director. 


The Leading 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. C x 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 


PIyryn~ gy SV(OYOw PY Ya u53oarreaee eeeeomOmeomnm»10 


BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


For Men and Women. 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
straction in all of the new and approved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic work. Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country church 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dollars a year. 


Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, President Board 
ot Trustees; Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp for a copy of the Prospectus. Address 
Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity, 


STATION A, BOSTON, MASS. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CoNNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 

rs. S. L. CADY and Miss C. E. CADY, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. College Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

REV. J. B. MOLEAN. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Septll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 


NEW YORK. 


NEw York, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 
WELLS COLLEGE AohoRa Ny: 

AURORA, N.Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthtul. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences, Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. ; 
CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 


) 
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Educational. 
NEW YORK. ° 


NEw YoRK, Lone ISLAND. 


Ar aN U 
Point O'Woods ** a 


coal onthe Great South Beach, 
ai , only on School, Newark 
pie S 
I nen Summer of every sort, 

Gon sem Instructors of National reputation 


ogra, 
opuler Uneoutifed Husicai and 
Nerary attractons gtia © 
mi Unique > v 
; ss Sa 0ame as Ocean Voyage 
Kerns ENTS 7. No heat, Nodust, No hay fava: 
Rowihg Sailing Fishing. Bathing in Surf and Bay. 
AN IDEAL PLACE #* SUMMER STUDY)! RECREATION, 


for Prospectus.address Assembly. Babylon,N.Y. =, 


OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home, Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard S. Storrs, D. D.. refer f W. N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.§ to (Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
paratory and optional, Address Dr. and Mrs. 
James R. Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D. ? refer 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown, to 


John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in .Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
preperation for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
ress MR. and Mrs. W.'D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


BOYS’ BRICADE CAMP 
at Ocean Pier Hotel, Beachmont, July 9th to 28th. 


. Daily instructions by experts in the Bible, military 
tactics, gymnastics, athletics, swimming, rowing and 
horsemanship. Free instruction and practice in horse- 
manship for commissioned officers of Boys’ Brigade 
companies. Terms, including board and _ instruction, 
fifty cents (50c.) per day or three dollars ($3) per week. 
For cireulars giviny full particulars address at once, 
A. S. STAFFORD, 256 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Man with the White Duck 
Trousers Playing Tennis is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the leading 
colleges. Price $1.50, postpaid. Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inch roll at bottom. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. Save 
from 25 to 50 per cent in buying direct. 

H. 8S. Lombard, 46-52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


You should ride a 


Columbia: 


The popular mind is awake to the 
physical benefits and pleasures of wheel- 
ing as never before. Fashion has 
set the seal of its approval on 
the safety bicycie as a 


GS means of out-door exer- 
4 cise. Tobein “good 
g form,” ride a Colum- 

bia, which is’ the 
wy see standard of bicycle 
aa 7s" ‘excellence, | combin- 


ing in the highest degree every essential 
quality of design and construction. It is 
a wheel of lightness, grace, and beauty, 
with great speed and durability, and is 
fully guaranteed in every particular. The 
oldest riders, the best ‘riders, the most 
intelligent wheelmen of the country are 
riders of Columbias. 


POPE MFG. CoO., : 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 
Our catalogue is beautiful, interesting, and 


instructive. It is free at our agencies, or we _ 4 
mail it for two two-cent stamps, 
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** THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. * 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


Now ready No. 17, the 
NEW EVENTIDE SERVICE. 


This is a service of general worship, suitable for 
any sermon theme. The thought of the service is 
expressed in the verse which appears on its title- 
page —‘‘ Abide with us for it is toward evening”; 
but this Service, and the three whic. follow it, 
are prepared with the purpose of meeting the de- 
mand which has come to us fora series of services 
without special themes, which can be used upon any 
occasion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


' Attention is called to No. 16, 


A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


At least one such service should be held during 
July in every one of our churches, and this order of 
worship, called a ‘‘ National Service,’ cannot fail to 
interest and impress all who participate in it. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894. °K 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN anv BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 


No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 


No. 1, Toe HANDBOOK, 
Prayer Topics, Readings, etc. 


No.2, Forsyward Movements, has been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No. 3, as its title indicates, is 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 
valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 


15 cents. 
tS) 

oA mencement season just celebrated 

by our many universities, colleges, 
academies and schools one realizes more 
than ever the necessity that all the energy 
of the vast complex educational machine 
which we have reared in this country should 
be controlled by motives that are essentially 
religious, patriotic and unselfish. And it is 
very gratifying to note how this truth has 
been brought out again and again during 
the past few weeks. Chief-Justice Fuller 
of the United States Supreme Court dwelt 
upon it at Bowdoin, as did Attorney-Gen 
eral Olney at Brown. United States Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge frankly declared the 
same message to bis mother—Harvard—in 
his Phi Beta Kappa address, as did Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, the eminent scholar, 
the friend of Lowell and Curtis, when in- 
troducing Mr. Joseph Choate as the repre- 
sentative of the Harvard alumni charged 
with the pleasant privilege of presenting to 
President Eliot the gold medal commemo- 
rating the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
inaguration as president. Perhaps nowhere 
did the spirit of patriotism burst forth more 
than at Trinity College, where they have a 
day set apart in Commencement week known 
as Flag Day. Senator Hawley stirred the 
‘pulse of his hearers by his prose and Rich- 


one scans the reports of the Com- 
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ard Burton by his poetry. Other institu- 
tions might worthily imitate Trinity’s ex- 
ample. Never more than today was there 
greater need for intelligent, courageous lead- 
ership in this country. 


Elsewhere we publish the score and text 
of *‘ The Song of Degrees’’ of 1894. Avnaly- 
sis of it reveals some interesting facts. The 
place of the investigator of electricity in 
the community and the credit due to him 
is shown by the actiun of Yale, Columbia 
and Tufts in their treatment of Nikola 
Tesla and Elihu Thomson. That the poet’s 
rank in society is appreciated is revealed in 
the honors given to E. C. Stedman, John 
Hay and Arlo Bates, while the new titles 
given to John Fiske, Captain Mahan and 
Williston Walker indicate that historians 
are not without honor at home and abroad. 
The high degree of LL.D. seems to have 
been assigned this year with an unusual 
degree of propriety, and has been distributed 
thus: men of affairs fourteen, educators 
thirteen, jurists six, clergymen five, phy- 
sicians five, literati four, scientist one. 
The efficient labor of Hon. C. C. Bonney 
in organizing the many congresses at the 
Columbian Exposition has not been over- 
looked, and the great educational work 
done by a magazine like the Century is 
appropriately recognized in the degree given 
by Marietta to President Scott of the Cen- 
tury Company. Last, but by no means 
least, it should be observed how many of 
the secretaries of our denominational socie- 
ties and our workers on the home and for- 
eign field have had their labor, research 
and attainments rewarded. The interna- 
tional aspect of this business is interesting. 
Yale has rewarded her son in Honolulu, 
Williams her representative in Turkey, and 
Beloit her champion in China, while Eng- 
land's ancient universities have not forgotten 
our Episcopal ecclesiastics or our interpreter 
of the philosophy of naval history. 


Those who have read Benjamin Kidd’s 
remarkable book, Social Evolution, and his 
criticism of the past unscientific attitude 
of science toward religion, ought not to be 
ignorant of or fail to be interested in the 
abundant evidence given during the past 
year or.two of a decided change of attitude 
shown in so many notable ways. 1893 was 
a year when Huxley and Spencer confessed 
that the gross materialistic theory of evolu- 
tion was unable to account for the origin 
of conscience and the ability to make eth- 
ical distinctions. Those who heard Pres- 
ident G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity at the recent meeting of the Boston 
Congregational Club or at the Ambherst 
alumni dinner heard most suggestive words 
respecting the aid that biology and the new 
psychology are to give to the old revealed 
doctrines of sin, redemption and immor- 
tality, and not long since the clergy in a 
New Hampshire city heard from the lips of 
Dr. Charles P. Bancroft, superintendent of 
the State asylum for the insane, an argu- 
ment—based on facts ascertained by study 
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and experience—in support of what he 
termed, “St. Paul’s profound pathology, 
‘The wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life.’’”? This address of Dr. 
Bancroft’s has been printed, and, together 
with several monographs issued from Clark 
University, may to some of our readers 
serve as straws to show how the current is 
setting. 


The time is at hand for ministers to take 
their vacations, and for the virtuous critic 
to resurrect his annual remark that.‘‘the 
devil never takes a vacation.’’ The faith- 
ful minister takes his vacation with the 
same motive that he does his work, to make 
himself as useful as possible. The critic 
would understand what this means if he 
should try the experiment of giving his 
whole self for a time to planning to save 
men, to rouse them from spiritual indiffer- 
ence, to strengthen their faith, to instruct 
them in Christian truth and to lead them 
in Christian service. The demands made 
on the minister increase every year. He 
must know more on more subjects, he must 
come closer to men, he must keep in activ- 
ity more organizations, he must grapple 
more earnestly with more foes to Christian 
faith, he must join more enthusiastically 
with his fellow-workers than the ministers 
of the last generation dreamed of doing. 
Churches which have excellent ministers 
and want to keep them at their best will 
give them generous vacations, and will find 
that no other period of the minister’s life 
is employed for the better advantage of his 
people. 


We do not remember to have seen in any 
year so general a recognition of Independ- 
ence Day by the religious press as appeared 
in our exchanges of last week. The themes 
discussed were various, relating to the seri- 
ous problems of government. Municipal 
reform, labor problems, financial questions, 
temperance, immigration, extension of the 
suffrage to women, sectionalism, the rela- 
tions of education to citizenship, the moral 
responsibilities of rulers—these are promi- 
nent among the topics which the religious 
newspapers have found it appropriate to 
consider as connected with the anniversary 
of the day when the American people de- 
clared themselves free and independent. 
The problem how 65,000,000 people, repre- 
senting all nationalities and separated by 
seas and mountains and divers occupations 
and aims, are to govern themselves in peace 
and unity grows more difficult every year. 
It is, above all, a religious problem, and no 
solution would be possible were the reli- 
gious element left out or made subordinate. 
There is great reason for hope and courage 
in the fact that so many are studying it 
diligently and prayerfully, believing that 
God is leading this great nation to accom- 
plish important purposes for freedom and 
righteousness for the world. 


The Pope is said to have issued an 
encyclical which is in a sense his las 
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will and testament. In it he pleads for the 
unity of the church and exhorts everybody 
to accomplish it by becoming Roman Cath- 
olic. There is nothing new or original in 
that. The leaders of all denominations are 
doing the same thing with an earnestness 
proportioned to the intensity of their con- 
viction that they only have communion with 
God and that their doctrine and government 
bear the stamp of His approval. But the 
Pope should accompany his invitation by 
some explanation if he seriously expects it 
to be accepted by Protestants. Was the 
Reformation a failure? Were the Puritans 
schismatics? Was the planting of this Re- 
public asin to be repented of by their de- 
scendants? Are the deeds of our fathers to 
be repudiated? Where did Roman Catholi- 
cism ever plant a free government? Protes- 
tantism is the parent of civil liberty. Some 
religious denominations may unite without 
peril to freedom. Butitis the boast of the 
Catholic Church that she never changes. 
It was a revolt against her authority that 
first gave to Englishmen their ideas of civil 
liberty, and in flying from the despotism of 
the Church of England, which imitated the 
Church of Rome from which she separated, 
our fathers founded this Republic. Their 
children may well look with suspicion on an 
invitation to return under the yoke of bond- 
age. 
bet a boas 

A FALSE GOSPEL. 

The murder of the late president of the 
French Republic has called forth the sym- 
pathy of the well disposed of every nation. 
It has also sounded a note of alarm to every 
nation. The assassin was not a citizen of 
France, Hehad no ground of enmity against 
President Carnotashisruler. But he thrust 
his dagger into the man because the man 
represented government. It was a free gov- 
ernment that he attacked, not a monarchy 
with a despotic ruler, It was a government 
of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple. The murderer killed the man whom 
the people of France had chosen as their 
chief representative. ’ 

Of what is Santo the representative? Of 
those who hate government, who believe 
that the social system is the cause of the 
evils from which men suffer, which evils 
they believe are especially the infliction of 
the ruling and richer classes upon the poorer 
classes. They claim that present laws are 
unjust, therefore they would destroy law by 
killing those who uphold it and by confis- 
eating their goods. 

The doctrines which have led anarchists 
to these conclusions have been heard of late, 
though less baldly stated, from the lips of 
some Christian ministers, who, doubtless, 
would honestly disclaim any sympathy 
with anarchy. The social system, they 
say, is wrong. The church is a failure. 
Its leaders have misunderstood or mis- 
represented the teachings of Jesus. Other 
organizations understand Him better than 
the church. Leaders who repudiate fellow- 
ship with Christians show more of His 
spirit than His professed followers. The 
present social system, being founded on 
injustice, must be oyerthrown, and a new 
one must be created in which co-operation 
will take the place of competition, men 
will labor not to amass wealth but to dis- 
tribute it as the poorer classes may dictate. 

This is a false gospel.. It is not good 
news but bad news. If the social system 
which is the product of centuries of Chris- 
tian civilization is a failure, Christianity 
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itself is a failure. If the Christian Church 
fails to represent the teachings and spirit 
of Christ, it is because, those who compose 
it either are not intelligent enough to appre- 
hend His teachings or are wicked enough 
purposely to interpret them falsely. If 
either of these alternatives is true, there is 
little reason to expect that those outside of 
the churches will trust the heralds of the 
new gospel. The failure of that which has 
promised so much does not offer encourage- 
ment to hope that those who have discoy- 
ered this failure will prove to be superior 
in intelligence or consecration. 

The social system is not essentially wrong, 
Competition is not in itself evil. Distinc- 
tions based on natural abilities and acquired 
power and position-.are inevitable, and they 
tend to form classes. Efforts to obliterate 
these distinctions have succeeded only in 
temporarily inverting them, with terribly 
destructive results. The French Reyolu- 
tion of 1848 attempted to obliterate class 
distinctions, but it succeeded only in bring- 
ing the most ignorant and brutal classes to 
the top in a reign of terror and carnage. 
Many of those who had inveighed against 
society, but would never have countenanced 
murder, lost their own lives in those days 
of awful bloodshed. 

The social system is defective because 
there are so many persons in it who are 
controlled by selfishness. Better men and 
women will improve it, and an improved 
system will produce better men and women. 
But selfishness is not confined to any one 
class. Itis as prevalent among the poor as 
among the rich, and more cruel because it 
is embittered by want of success. No injus- 
tice of the rich against the poor is so brutal 
as the murderous efforts of those who will 
not work to prevent those who wish to work 
from earning food for their families. 

If the Church of Christ loses its power 
the consequence will be anarchy. If the 
church retains its power it will do so by 
preaching the old gospel of unselfishness 
from the example of Christ to all classes 
alike; never by proclaiming that its aims 
haye been wrong and its work a failure. 
Ministers who think they are proclaiming a 
new social gospel should remember that 
they are not called to be champions of 
social classes, but that when they point to 
the unequal distribution of property as the 
great evil of the social system they are lia- 
ble to be understood as proclaiming that a 
man’s life consists in the abundance of 
the things that he possesses, This is a false 
gospel. 

The time has fully come when the conse- 
quences of such teaching must be faced. 
Multitudes have been persuaded that they 
are entitled to a larger share than they have 
of the world’s possessions. To a degree 
that may be true. But covetousness is be- 
coming a passion, fed by sympathy on the 
one hand and goaded into resistance on the 
other. The fruits of this covetousness are 
armed assassins, bands of armed men defy- 
ing law and destroying property which they 
cannot get, and corporations seeking to gain 
the property of others by unfair and dishon- 
orable influence of legislation. To urge the 
destruction of the social system is to weaken 
the protection that remains to society. 
Nothing will save us but the moral and 
spiritual renewal of individuals. Thisis a 
time when a new gospel should be thor- 
oughly examined before it is proelaimed, 
for a false gospel is now fraught with pe- 
culiar perils. 
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RACES AND GAMBLING. 


Horse racing appears to be completely 
under the control of gamblers. For twenty- 
five years there have been annual grand 
circuit trotting races in Springfield, Mass., 
but since the Congregational Club made its 
efficient protest against the sale of pools at 
these races the races themselves are to be 


suspended, because it is said to be impossi-. 


ble to make them pay without the pools. 

It is the common practice of racing asso- 
ciations to receive commissions from the 
gamblers who do business upon their 
grounds, and the sums thus received are so 
large that a track which does not receive 
them cannot offer sufficient inducements to 
secure horses for its races in competition 
with tracks which draw upon the gamblers’ 
revenues. Thus, since ‘ pool-selling has 
been stopped in Hartford, the races there 
are practically meetings for breeders.”” The 
size of these revenues -is indicated by the 
fact that the gambling privileges of a race 
track near Chicago were sold last year for 
$175,000. 

The racing men themselves pronounce it 
absolutely impossible to maintain honest 
racing in competition against so vast a cor- 
rupt income. This is an acknowledgment 
that the capital invested in racing cannot be 
made to pay except by these unclean meth- 
ods and that capital is given a dishonest 
profit to attract it into these enterprises. 
The amount of capital already thus enlisted 
is placed by a magazine friendly to racing 
interests at a figure as high as $100,000,000. 
The treasurer of the National Trotting As- 
sociation estimates that more horses than 
ever before—not less than 75,000—are in 
training this year. The cost and develop- 
ment of racing horses are not inexpensive, 
and when we take into account that all 
merely racing associations can live only by 
the aid drawn from gamblers’ winnings, 
and consider the amount of capital invested 
in them, we can judge how far gambling 
leavens this favorite popular amusement. 

When the size of the pecuniary motive is 
considered it is not wonderful that a little 
more than a year ago the race tracks in New 
York State were given a monopoly of the 
right to sell pools, or that it came to be gen- 
erally stated that $150,000 had been spent 


upon the New Jersey Legislature for the _ 


same purpose. Neither is it wonderful that 
with pools illegal and actually suppressed 


in Connecticut and Massachusetts, except, 


in the eastern part of the latter State, the 
gamblers should have induced the Rhode 


Island Legislature to open that State to their _ 


purposes by a law allowing the sale of pools 
at races, Thestrength of the motive to pro- 
mote gambling is the amount of capital in- 
vested in racing property which cannot pay 
without the help of gamblers’ profits. 

The time is ripe for resistance. New Jer- 
sey has reversed her corrupt law of a year 
ago by her action of the last winter. Deci- 
sions of New York judges that the pool law 
in that State was never constitutional men- 
ace the gambling interest there. 
lawed in Connecticut, it has ceased to exist 
in Western Massachusetts. Rhode Island 
by law and Eastern Massachusetts by law- 
lessness remain as fields for the intenser de- 
velopment of energies elsewhere suppressed. 
From time to time notices of races held in 
Eastern Massachusetts are printed in the 
papers, and unless their managers possess 
an ability to operate them without alliance 
with gamblers, which is not claimed or ex- 
ercised by turfmen elsewhere, all these races 
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are run with pools sold in defiance of the 
statute, 

In view of the probability that all races 
run on the tracks of trotting associations 
are connected with pool-selling, the public 
officers of every such jurisdiction owe it to 
themselves to give those tracks the benefit 
of their personal and immediate supervi- 
sion. Public opinion by petitions should en- 
courage them to do their duty and require 
itofthem. The public interest demands it. 
The innocent and thoughtless should be pro- 
tected from temptation. The crimeis open. 
When pools are auctioned they are auc- 
tioned as vociferously as any commodity of 
commerce, and public officers need no super- 
fine methods of detection to discover them. 
A clear eye, a true ear and a camera have 
been already found quite sufficient. There 
are many infallible signs that the police 
commissioners of the city of Boston intend 
a policy of vigorous suppression of gamb- 
ling dens within the limits of their author- 
ity. The evil, whether it be private in a 
gambling dive or flamboyant upon a race- 
track, is one and indivisible, and not to be 
abated until suppressed throughout the 
whole field of its malign activity. 


‘ 


THE STABILITY OF FRANCE. 


The assassination of President Carnot was 
followed in three days by the peaceful, 
orderly election of M. Casimir-Perier to 
succeed him, If any were expecting the 
overthrow of the government or even popu- 
lar disturbances threatening the civil peace 
—either of which would have been possible, 
and perhaps probable, not many years ago 
—they have been disappointed. The sud- 
den and violent death of the nation’s chief 
magistrate has only demonstrated conclu- 
sively that the French people have developed 
under their modern republican institutions 
a stability, self-control and trustworthiness 
which are a lesson to the world. 

It is significant that by this act of violence 
Anarchism .has dealt itself a heavy blow. 
It has demonstrated conspicuously the 
strength and value of good government. In 
that hour of distrust and fear which many 
of the French people must have experienced 
when they had just learned. of President 
Carnot’s murder, they must have said to 
themselves: ‘‘ This is what we are to expect 
should the Anarchists prevail. Whose life 
then will be safe? Our only security is to 
stamp out not only Anarchy itself but every 
tendency in that direction, wherever appar- 
ent.’’ Such an act of blind and cruel folly 
must have checked many of the more 
thoughtless of the population, who have 
been half inclined to listen to the radical 
arguments of extreme agitators, and must 
have fixed them firmly on the side of law 
and order. 

Moreover, if, as is reported, the new presi- 
' dent, apart from the special circumstances, 
is disposed to be more severe than the for- 
mer one in dealing with the Anarchists, they 
- have made their condition worse instead of 
- better. And there can be no question that 
the sternest measures which are likely to 
be proposed will be indorsed by public sen- 
timent. The time has gone by when threats 
of killing president after president could 
alarm. The election of Casimir-Perier is 
more than the selection of a competent and 
distinguished man to the chief office. It is 
the nation’s defiance of its internalfoes. It 
is proof that France is no longer frenzied 
and reckless in the face of grave public dan- 
ger but is calm, dignified, resolute and en- 
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ergetic. The assassin has taught the world 
lessons of which he had no conception. 


OPENNESS TO NEW SPIRITUAL 
TRUTH. 


What is new spiritual truth? Some think 
it truth which never has been declared or 
suspected, coming now like an added reve- 
lation. Others understand by it merely 
fresh statements of familiar principles, new 
adjustments of doctrines, the rearrangement 
of accepted beliefs in new relations and with 
emphasis transferred from this truth to 
that. Which is it? 

Is it not both? Certainly it is the former, 
if indeed there be any spiritual truth which 
is actually new. Sometimes it seems asif 
every supposed new advance were only the 
revival of some once proclaimed but per- 
haps long overshadowed and forgotten 
truth. Certainly also it is the latter. The- 
ology and religion are like certain flowers. 
Each is long in growing up and unfold- 
ing until the central heart of it begins 
to be clearly visible and the outside cover- 
ing to be regarded as iess important. The 
change in Christian belief in regard to some 
doctrines of the taith and some principles 
of conduct suggests the same thing. We 
are learning to care less for the form of 
theories about the Atonement, for example, 
than formerly but never was the fact of it 
accepted and depended upon with such rev- 
erent affection as now. 

In either case openness of mind is the 
same thing. It is willingness to listen to 
the claims of an alleged new truth, to weigh 
them respectfully and thoroughly and to 
grant them frankly and fully if they can be 
established, It is readiness to do this for 
one’s self in specific instances also and not 
only to maintain in general the duty of so 
doing. Those who refuse or neglect to 
adopt this policy really distrust the truth 
which they claim to honor and the God of 
truth in whom they profess to believe. 
They forget that all truth is consistent with 
itself and that any principle which can be 
demonstrated to be a part of it must be har- 
monious with every other such principle, 
even if the harmony is not at first evident. 

The great duty of the Christian, and of 
the man or woman of mere ordinary com- 
mon sense, is to stand ever ready to wel- 
come and accept new truth, whether abso- 
lutely or only formally new, as soon as the 
fact that it is truth has been made plain. 
Moreover, we are to watch for it, to expect 
it, to be ready to meet it half way. To 
accept every alleged new revelation or dis- 
covery, as if its mere novelty assured us of 
its trustworthiness, is absurd and wrong, 
But to forget that spiritual truth grows, 
takes fresh forms and adapts itself to the 
advance of human knowledge and the ever 
altering conditions and needs of human life 
is equally absurd and wrong. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The veto by Governor Greenhalge of Mas- 
sachusetts of the bill which would have 
permitted the American Bell Telephone 
Company to increase its capital stock many 
million dollars, without any surety that the 
public would be guarded against paying 
charges in the future to provide interest on 
new ‘‘watered stock,’’ to be held by the 
present shareholders, has been sustained by 
the Legislature and approved by the people 
of the commonwealth. It required courage 
to veto this proposition, courage that is not 
common in these days of corporation con- 
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trol of legislatures, executives and political 
parties. How salutary the effect of the 
veto has been is shown in the haste made 
by the Telephone Company to have a bill 
introduced and rushed through which pro- 
vides for the sale of the new stock at public 
auction and gives the State control over 
what is really, if not technically, a publie 
corporation. The Legislature’s treatment 
of Boston’s rapid transit question during 
the past week has not elevated that body in 
the eyes of the community. As it finally 
went to the governor it was a medley of 
contradictory provisions, hastily passed 
without due consideration and as the 
product of peculiar compromises. Fortu- 
nately, it includes an amendment which 
does not permit actual work to begin until 
after the people have voted upon the meas- 
ure. Itis to be regretted that the proposi- 
tion to appoint a committee of investiga- 
tion, which during the summer should 
investigate the charges of venality made 
against the members of this Legislature, 
was defeated. As we review the session 
just closed it is far from satisfactory, far 
from giving cause of pride to the citizen 
desirous of seeing Massachusetts’s fair fame 
sustained. The rapid reversals of votes on 
important questions have been too sug- 
gestive of considerations of policy, too indic- 
ative of lack of principle. 


A ‘‘sympathetic strike ”’ to enforce ‘‘ com- 
pulsory arbitration’’ by means of a boycott, 
Such is one way of describing the huge, 
phenomenal, menacing situation that the 
country faces as we go to press. From 
Ohio in the Interior to San Francisco in the 
West, crippling not less than twenty-three 
of the leading railroads—with a mileage of 
more than fifty thousand miles—the trans- 
portation and indirectly the industrial sys- 
tems of the territory affected are para- 
lyzed or crippled. With an obedience that 
commands admiration for its completeness 
at the same time that it deserves con- 
demnation for its folly, thousands of men 
in need of the money that their labor 
might receive have suddenly ceased to throw 
switches, make up trains and do their share 
of the labor necessary for the highest wel- 
fare of the public, which is dependent upon 
the continuous flow of life through the 
arteries of trade—the railroads. Nor is 
this all. Not only have the members of the 
American Railway Union ceased to work 
themselves, but they have prevented all 
other men from working whose continuance 
at work might involve the success of the 
strike. More than this, they have the sym- 
pathy of organized labor in Chicago, where 
thousands of trades unionists, it is claimed, 
stand ready to assist in the ‘‘ sympathetic ”’ 
strike if it is necessary to bring success. 
Why this expensive ($250,000 loss per day 
alone to railroads. centering in Chicago), 
brutal (trains with human beings stalled in 
the deserts of the Southwest, freight trains 
crowded with live stock laid up‘on side 
tracks where the cattle have perished for 
lack of food, infants and mothers in Chicago 
deprived of fresh milk, provisions and ice 
advancing in value), imperious method? 
Who authorized it? What does it mean to 
the successful contestant and to the nation? 


It is the attempt of a comparatively new 
organization, the American Railway Union, 
assisted openly by the Knights of Labor 
and covertly by many of the trades union- 
ists, to compel the managers of the railways 
of the Interior to repudiate and break their 
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contracts with the Pullman car company, 
said company having refused to comply 
with the demands of its operatives for a 
return to the rate of wages paid before the 
beginning of the present business depres- 
sion. The point the public now is most 
concerned in is not whether the Pullman 
company could or could not have satisfied 
this demand with justice to themselves as 
well as the men, or whether the Pullman 
company should have persisted in holding 
out the offer to arbitrate after the offer had 
first been spurned by the men and then 
later desired by them. It is whether, by 
the repudiation of contracts or by the stop- 
page of traffic, the railway managers or the 
public are to be forced into influencing Mr. 
Pullman to accept the verdict of their 
‘compulsory arbitration’? and that verdict 
an adverse one. The impulse from which 
the strike originated is said to be ‘‘sym- 
pathy.’’ The method it uses seeks to make 
monetary loss, personal discomfort, etc., 
create a situation that will first compel the 
managers of railways to yield their control 
of their own properties and Mr. Pullman 
to yield the control of his own business. 


The man who is issuing the orders that 
are so implicitly obeyed is young, of consid- 
erable executive ability, by name Eugene V. 
Debs, who has spent the past year in organ- 
izing the American Railway Union in the 
South and West, which order, it is claimed, 
has 150,000 members. On June 11 he 
brought together the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhoods 
of Railway Trainmen, Railway Firemen, 
the Knights of Labor and the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and a working alliance was 
formed. It was proposed that each member 
of the group agree to support the other in 
any strike in which more than 1,000 men 
were involved and act together against the 
old political parties in the approaching elec- 
tions. On June 12 the American Labor 
Union met in Chicago and, before it ad- 
journed, excluded negroes from member- 
ship and agreed to make the cause of the 
Pullman employés its own. Notice was 
served on the Pullman company and the 
railway managers, and on the 26th the con- 
test began. Thus far the victory has been 
with the strikers. But they never have had 
the sympathy of the great majority of their 
fellow-citizens, because of the viciousness 
of their methods, and they, apparently, have 
not taken into account the large number of 
unorganized, unemployed railroad men who 
will soon be ready to man the trains and 
switches, nor have they reckoned with the 
federal strength which is to be put forth 
relentlessly. When these begin to appear and 
the trains begin to move then the season of 
violence will begin and the time come for 
the militia to sally forth. Commander Debs 
was optimistic enough to think that his men 
would be as obedient to his order to pre- 
serve the peace as to his order to quit work. 
He will know better next time. Thus far 
practically the only opposition the strikers 
have met has been from United States mar- 
shals executing the orders of federal judges 
and receivers insistent that the mails should 
not be interfered with. In this conflict be- 
tween federal marshals and the strikers we 
get a glimpse, perhaps, of the future as it 
may be when the nation owns and controls 
the railroads. And evenif that never comes, 
it is evident that we must have such national 
legislation as will compel men entering the 
employ of the railroads to pay the penalty 
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for breach of contract and be responsible to 
the public, to some extent at least, just as 
are the managers, thanks to recent legisla- 
tion and judicial decisions. : 


The decision by Judge Coit of the United 
States Circuit Court that a native of Japan, 
for many years a resident in Boston, where 
he is successful in business and intends to 
remain as a merchant, cannot become. cit- 
izen of the United States because he is a 
Mongolian is one that. doubtless is as legal 
as it is deplorable and evil. Despite the ar- 
gument advanced by Professor Ely else- 
where in our columns, we cannot help 
feeling that the judiciary of the United 
States might be about more creditable busi- 
ness than refusing citizenship to the fellow- 
countrymen of Neesima simply because 
they are not of the Caucasian or African 
stock. Yet so long as demagogues shape 
our national immigration and naturalization 
legislation no other alternative is left to the 
courts. Possibly this verdict, like the Dred 
Scott decision, may prove to be a boomer- 
ang and hasten the day when the tests for 
residence and citizenship in this country 
shall be based on the intelligence—native or 
acquired—industry and moral character of 
the individual, and not be settled by his 
place of birth or the merits of his race as a 
whole. That this decision has made the 
Japanese in this country righteously indig- 
nant is not strange. That it will not as- 
suage the strained situation in Japan is also 
certain. Itis gratifying to see the prompt- 
ness and spirit which Congressman Everett 
of Massachusetts has shown in introducing 
a bill in the House which, if passed, will 
make the decision of Judge Coit void. 


It is to be hoped that the Senate will 
not agree with the House of Representa- 
tives in thinking that it is for the best in- 
terests of the nation that the Territory of 
New Mexico, with its population of less 
than 200,000, should become a State. Cer- 
tain problems now before the nation for 
settlement would be far more likely to be 
settled aright had not the Republican party, 
in its desire to-retain its grip upon the 
Senate, admitted so many of the Territo- 
ries to statehood, and now that the Demo- 
crats are in control they seem bent upon 
adopting the same policy. Nor is there 
much opposition just now from any source, 
since the uncertainties of the future make 
it difficult to predict which party will profit 
by the increased representation in the na- 
tional Legislature. The population of New 
Mexico is of such a character, as well as 
so limited in numbers, that its admission 
seems less reasonable than would the ad- 
mission of Utah or Arizona. Statesman- 
ship, not partisanship, should be displayed 
in considering such a case. 


A conference which may turn out to have 
been of exceptional importance was opened 
on June 29 in Ottawa, Canada. It is called 
an imperial conference and consists of rep- 
resentatives of the different British colonies 
throughout the world who are consulting 
about matters of mutual interest, mainly 
commercial. Hon. Mackenzie Bowell is 
president and Sir Adolphe Caron ‘vice- presi- 
dent. The primary object of the confer- 
ence is said to be to mature a scheme fora 
cable between Canada, the Hawaiian Islands 
and Australia. The copyright law, increase 
of mail facilities, tariff questions and the 
possibility of a colonial commercial union 
also are to come up for discussion. A pro- 
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posed solution of the difficulty of forming a 
trade union of colonies having dissimilar 
and even contradictory tariff policies is to 
establish rates of duty differing according 
to the respective policies of the colonies. 
Hon. Theodore Davies, from Hawaii, made 
an address before the conference on June 
29, and took occasion to emphasize the pur- 
pose of his country to remain independent. 
Such a conference as this hardly can fail of 
haying important and permanent results. 


The latest news from Honolulu is to the 
effect that the official declaration of the 
United States that it will not interfere in 
Hawaiian affairs has given great satisfaction 
to the supporters of the present Hawaiian 
government. Tbe work of the constitu- 
tional convention has been accomplished 
and the result was expected to be adopted 
this week. A new and somewhat surpris- 
ing proposal is that Mr. Dole be declared 
president for the first term, six years, without 
the formality of an election, and apparently 
this is tobe done. Apparently the party now 
in control does not think it wise to trust 
its fortunes in a popular election, even with 
the limitations which it has placed upon the 
suffrage. The leading provisions of the 
new constitution are that the naturalization 
of aliens shall depend upon the prior nego- 
tiation of treaties, except that all aliens who 
have favored and supported the provisional 
government may be naturalized immedi- 
ately without waiting for the enactment of 
treaties. A council of state of fifteen mem- 
bers, five selected by the president and five 
by each house, is to exist with limited pow- 
ers. Lotteries are to be prohibited and 
woman suffrage is not granted. The prop- 
erty qualification of senators is reduced 
from $3,000 to $1,500 and the income quali- 
fication from $900 to $600. It is proposed 
to promulgate the new constitution on the 
Fourth of July. Theex queen has protested 
formally that she is the rightful ruler, but 
Minister Willis has declined to receive her 
protest. The provisional government has 
disturbed its relations with the English min- 
ister by refusing to allow the men of H. M.S. 
Champion to land for shore drills. 


The body of the late President Carnot of 
France was removed from Lyons to Paris 
on Tuesday, June 26, and lay in state in the 
palace of the Elysée until Sunday, when an 
imposing funeral service conducted by the 
Archbishop of Paris was held in the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dante. The remains then — 
were transported to the Pantheon, where 
they are to rest and where additional ad- . 
dresses were made by M. Challemel-Lacour, 
Premier Dupuy and others, On Wednesday 
M. Casimir-Perier was elected by the Na- 
tional Assembly at Versailles on the first 
ballot to succeed M. Carnot as president. 
Since then it has been decided that there 
will be no changes in the present ministry. 
Thus, without even a week’s delay, the goy- 
ernment of France is in working order again 
and operating as smoothly and efficiently 
asever. Itis declared that Carnot’s assas- 
sination was the culmination of a plot on 
the part of certain anarchists, and that the 
murderer, Santo, was assigned the task by 
lot. As soon as his nationality was made 
known a strong anti-Italian spirit manifested 
itself in many places, notably in Lyons, 
where rioting occurred and the shops of 
Italians were sacked. But the indignation ~ 
and horror manifested in Italy toward the 
assassin and his crime have subdued the 
French distrust of the Italians among them. 
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It is now proposed to inaugurate interna- 
tional co-operative action against the anar- 
chists. Emperor William of Germany and 
the French ambassador to that country are 
discussing a plan of operations, and some 
definite measures doubtless will be taken 
very soon of a more aggressive character 
than any attempted hitherto. 


—_ 


IN BRIEF, 


“ Uniformly excellent orders of worship ”’ is 
the verdict of one of the ablest periodicals 
upon the Vongregationalist Services. In addi- 
tion to the services for special days we 
have now three Eventide Services, which are 
at the disposal of the churches. The low 
price at which they are sold makes it possible 
for even the smallest community to avail it- 
self of these aids toworship. For the summer 
vesper service they are perfectly adapted and 
have proved their value in many churches, in- 
ereasing both attendance and interest. 


Marietta College gives prizes to “all-around ”’ 
men and women. So does the world. 


The report of the Woman’s Board Prayer 
Meeting, on page 2, shows that a little child 
can restrain as well as lead the evil-minded. 


The college which this year gave more hon- 
orary degrees than its graduating class re- 
ceived is determined to have a roll of honor- 
ary alumni at any cost. 


We humbly beg pardon of the Methodist 
Church. The bicycle performance to which 
we referred in the issue of June 21 occurred in 
a meeting house of another denomination. 


Judas Iscariot confessed his guilt by com- 
mitting suicide. Granier, the accomplice of 
Santo, the assassin of Carnot, when called 
upon to surrender plunged a knife into his 
breast. 


The newspapers in Constantinople were not 
permitted to announce that Carnot was assas- 
sinated. They were only permitted to chron- 
icle that he died suddenly. But then the Turk 
understands what that means, so why ex- 
pand the tale? 


It is an interesting fact that the four women 
preachers in our denomination in New York 
State are all of mature age. Two are wives of 
ministers, one is a clergyman’s widow and 
one a layman’s widow. But all have had 
years of experience in home life, in Christian 
work and practical affairs. 


Hon. David A. Wells thinks that 1 Cor. 6: 12 
is the Scripture text most applicable and full 
of instruction to every Congressional advocate 
of an income tax imposed by the federal 
government in time of peace. There are those 
who think that Ex. 20: 17 also is pertinent. 


The Board of Pastoral Supply is ready for 
business. Dr. Rice, in another column, rea- 
sonably asks that it be given a fair trial. Ifit 
should prove itself able to render the service 
which its friends hope for it, it would be of 
great value. It is better to keep worthy min- 
isters at work than it would be to plant a new 
seminary to fit new ministers for work. 


Lord Rosebery pleads precedent as a de- 
fense. He says Oliver Cromwell kept fast 
horses and raced them. ‘‘ What of it?’ re- 
plies the Anti-Gambling League. ‘This is 
the end of the nineteenth century. Facilities 
for gambling and fostering the gambling spirit 
such as Cromwell never dreamed of are here. 
An example of virtue or vice is infinitely 
more influential now than it was then.” Prin- 
ciple, not precedent, should settle this dis- 
pute and will with the Nonconformists. 


For some time we have feared that the exag- 
gerations of Miss Ida Wells, who is stirring 
up the English Christians to condemn our too 
common lynchings, would cause a reaction 
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against the real reform which she and we have 
at heart. It may be true, as is reported by a 
special correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Pust, that the Colored Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia last week rejected, by a large 
majority, resolutions indorsing Miss Wells. 
If it is true, it is a siguificant fact, and only 
emphasizes the necessity of accuracy of speech 
by reformers of every kind. 


Rey. John L. Scudder of the Tabernacle, 
Jersey City, is making it unpleasant for the 
Vicious of that city and the police who shelter 
them. It is the same old story as in New 
York. Tne clergyman collects his evidence 
and makes his charges. The police deny the 
charges and tell the clergyman to mind his 
business. Then the clergyman goes with his 
witnesses, makes formal complaint, officers 
are sent, houses of vice in full blast are found 
and their inmates captured, Then the epithet 
‘“‘liar’’ fits the police and not the clergyman. 


How many churches have memorial tablets 
testifying to the worth and industry of the 
sextons that year in and out formerly made 
God’s house comfortable for His worshiping 
children? The Shepard Memorial Church in 
Cambridge has such a testimonial and because 
of it honors itself as well as Benjamin F. 
Wyeth. Those who read Rebecca Harding 
Davis’s touching story in this issue will ex- 
pect to find a similar tablet on the wall of the 
First Church in Hillsburgh some day soon. 
What are a ‘‘ baronet ancestor’? and a bank 
account in comparison with the Christ spirit? 


When a man’s expenditures year after year 
exceed his income by ten per cent. it is not 
difficult to predict the result. As with men 
so with nations. Mulhall, the great English 
statistician, shows that the average annual 
deficit of the sixteen continental European 
states for the last nine years has been $320,- 
000,000. In view of this it is not surprising 
that the gross debt of the same countries to- 
day is $20,000,000,000, and three-fourths of it 
due to wars and the fear of war. No wonder 
the cry, ‘‘ Halt,’’ goes up. No wonder social- 
ism flourishes and anarchy’s fangs protrude. 


Toa builder in New York by the name of 
Edward Kilpatrick we doff our hat, meta- 
phorically speaking. Of all the citizens of 
New York yet brought before the Lexow com- 
mittee he is the only one of the reputable 
business men who seems to have had courage 
enough to defy the blackmailing police. To 
find the vicious cowardly is not surprising, but 
the business man who pays toll to an officer 
of the law for immunity from the enforcement 
of one law or to insure the enforcement of an- 
other is quite as guilty as the derelict official 
and blackmailer. That he has companions in 
misery does not alter the judgment passed 
upon him. 


President Tucke1’s baccalaureate sermon at 
Dartmouth was a plea to the students that 
they cultivate the power of self-definition. It 
is said that M. Casimir-Perier, the new presi- 
dent of France, hesitated long before giving 
his consent to be a candidate. ‘‘ For this mis- 
gion, such as I understand it, I do not feel pre- 
pared,” he said again and again to the friends 
who importuned him. And not until his 
mother, who had a truer appreciation of her 
son’s powers, who was able to define him bet- 

~ter than he could himself, said: ‘“‘My son, 
when duty has to be faced, and perhaps also 
danger, a Casimir-Perier should always be pre- 
pared,” did he reply, ‘‘That is the truth. I 
accept.” 


A Universalist pastor in Michigan who has 
withdrawn from that denomination gives 
these reasons for this step, showing what Uni- 
versalism is in his view after some years of 
effort to preach it: 

First, I don’t believe that the Bible teaches 
the salvation of all men; I have only held 


to it as a passing bone, not a dogma to be 
preached; second, philusophical salvation as 
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taught by Universahsts makes the sacrifice of 
Calvary unnecessary, if uot a mistake; third, 
the Bible is not studied as an authority in the 
Universalist Church; fourth, I have lost faith 
in the mission of the Universalist Church or- 
ganization, its main business being to point 
out errors of orthodoxy. 


One of the best appeals to the United States 
to awake to the perils which confront her as 
the result of practically unrestricted immigra- 
tion that we know of is a poem by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Aud now Prof. Arlo Bates, 
in his poem read at the Bowdoin Centennial, 
adds his note to the chorus, to which else- 
where in our columns, in prose, Professor Ely 
also contributes. This is Professor Bates’s 
message: 

Today the land has bitter need of us. 

Across the sea what myriads swarming come 

From the dark pestilential dens which reek 

With all the old world’s foulness. Those to whom 


Knowledge is given stand in double trust 
Guardians of liberty and of the right. 


The Bowdoin Centennial Commencement 
brought back to its halls a vigorous alumnus 
of the class of 1820 at the age of ninety-four, 
and Hon. J. W. Bradbury, the one survivor of 
the famous class of Hawthorne and Longfel- 
low, 1825, made a public address. <A liberal 
education is not without its value in promot- 
ing long life. It is worthy of note that none 
of the great English poets born before the 
present century lived to the allotted age of 
threescore and ten, except, perhaps, Chaucer. 
Byron died at thirty-six, Burns at thirty-seven, 
Spencer at forty-four, Shakespeare at fifty- 
three, Pope at fifty-six, Scott at sixty-one, 
Milton at sixty-two. But Longfellow lived to 
be seventy-five, Emerson to be seventy-nine, 
Wordsworth to be eighty, Tennyson to be 
eighty-two, Bryant and Whittier to be eighty- 
four, while Oliver Wendell Holmes is still 
vigorous at fourscore and five. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOCE, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Union [linisters’ Meeting. 

Once in three months, or thereabouts, the 
ministers of the different evangelical denom 
inations meet together for consultation and 
action on matters of common interest. Last 
week, at the invitation of the Methodist 
brethren, the gathering was in the audience- 
room of the First Methodist Church, where 
two or three hundred were present to hear 
an address by Dr. Carlos Martyn of the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church on Municipal 
Misrule. The address was well considered, 
able and telling. It was not made up of 
accusations, but was based on facts, which 
were well authenticated. Dr. Martyn first 
gave an account of the disease from which 
we are suffering, then spoke of its result, 
and finally of the remedy. The disease he 
found in the ward system with its boss, and 
in the organization which grows out of it. 
The result is the condition of things in 
which we are living, overtaxed, plundered, 
our streets foul beyond endurance, gam- 
bling and every form of vice protected, pub- 
lic office held as a personal perquisite to be 
bestowed on favored individuals, according 
to the service they are supposed to have 
rendered in the elections. The remedy, so 
the speaker asserted, is in a true civil serv- 
ice system applied to the city, an organiza- 
tion of moral elements as perfect and pow- 
erful as that of the evil elements, and woman 
suffrage. Not all who followed him were 
as sure as was the speaker that the granting 
of suffrage to woman would prove the pan- 
acea represented. Dr. Henson believes that 
public sentiment can be aroused to its duty, 
and that a mayor who promises before his 
election to observe the laws and afterwards 
treats them with contempt can be held up 
to righteons condemnation as a traitor and 
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perjurer. Mr. Curts of the Book Concern, 
while refusing to make a speech, said that 
the only remedy for our misrule is in non- 
partisan politics in the government of cities. 
That the result of the meeting might not be 
lost, a committee was selected from the dif- 
ferent denominations to work with the civic 
committee and thus bring about the reforms 
which are indispensable to the welfare and 
happiness of our citizens. This civic com- 
mittee, through its chairman, T. M. Harvey, 
Esq., has just reported the cost of its bene v 
olent work last winter. It will be remem- 
bered that during the distress occasioned by 
lack of work appeals were issued to the 
public for money, and that churches were 
also encouraged to ‘take certain sections of 
the city and care for them as tbeir special 
parishes. The portions of the city not thus 
provided for came, under the immediate 
care of the civic committee, which disbursed 
$133,325 out of $185,268 received. The re- 
port is in items, showing how much was 
used at the district relief stations, how 
much in the employment bureau, how much 
in the registering, the medical, the transpor- 
tation and the supply departments, how 
much for lodging and feeding. It shows 
how carefully the work was done, and en- 
ables one to see at a glance how extensive is 
the need ina great city like this in a time 
like the past winter. We are beginning to 
dread the coming winter even more than 
the past. Certainly the times are showing 
no signs of improvement. 


The Present Boycott. 

The present boycott in Chicago does not 
seem to have any good reasons for its ex- 
istehce. The complaint usually made is 
that the Pullman authorities refused to 
arbitrate. The managers say that they told 
their men that they had taken contracts at 
losing rates in order to furnish employment 
for them, and that if they desired they 
might appoint a committee of experts to 
examine the books and convince themselves 
that the statements of the managers were 
true. An expert had only just begun his 
work when the strike was ordered. Of 
course the experts had nothing more to do. 
The shops were Closed. The men refused 
to meet their employers in a manly way, 
but insisted either that the old wages of 
good times be paid or that the disputes 
be submitted to arbitration. Naturally the 
Pullman managers refused to arbitrate, say- 
ing they had nothing to arbitrate; that they 
were not under obligation to run their works 
at a loss; that, having given the men oppor- 
tunity to see for themselves from their 
books the true state of affairs, they would 
not permit outside parties to come in and 
decide what should or should not be done 
in the premises. So matters have stood for 
several weeks. The great plant at Pullman 
has been idle. From the men living in the 
company’s houses rent has not, in all cases 
certainly, been collected, because it has 
been hoped that the men would see that 
what they have had is better than nothing 
and would go back to their work. On the 
contrary, the feeling on the part of the men, 
excited chiefly through the interference of 
labor associations, has grown more intense, 
and now comes the attempt to tie up every 
railroad in the United States over which a 
Pullman car runs. Strange as it may be, 
labor as such does not seem to take kindly 
to Mr. Pullman’s model city. It matters 
not that the streets are always clean, that 
they are well lighted, that the lawns are 
fresh and closely shaved, that sanitary ar- 
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rangements are perfect, that an elegant 
library is at the disposal of every laborer 
at a nominal price. The fact that there are 
no saloons within the corporate limits of 
the place—that every one living there must 
submit to certain conditions promotive of ° 
the general good—has by many been com- 
plained of from the first as an infringement 
on personal liberty. True, any one who 
chooses can live in Kensington, a village not 


far away, where saloons are abundant, and 


is free at any time to give up his position 
and seek another. But this is not what has 
been wanted. There has been a sort of feel- 
ing that Pullman ought to furnish all the 
advantages of a model city without requir- 
ing anything of the laborer in return; that 
saloons ought to be allowed within easy 
reach of the men; that instead of a library 
and a theater, on whose boards high-toned 
plays are now and then brought forward, 
and a savings bank, in which the deposits 
of the men had run up to nearly $450,000 at 
the time of the strike and which have been 
diminished since it began only $32,000, 
there ought to be lounging places, where 
men can gather and smoke and enjoy them- 
selves as they please. Probably it is too: 
soon for such an experiment as Mr. Pull- 
man’s to be completely successful. Still 
those who have been interested in it from 
the start, and have been acquainted with 
the efforts which Mr. Pullman has put forth 
in behalf of his workmen, hope that the 
present attempt to bring this city and its 
vast system of labor under the control of 
persons like Debs and Howard and Sover- 
eign will utterly fail. At the same time 
it is easy to see that, under incompetent 
or unsympathetic overseers, injustice may 
sometimes have been done, and that, with 
lowered wages, it has been hard for those 
who live from hand to mouth to get on. 
But after the company had promised to 
investigate any charges which might be 
brought forward against the overseers, and 
had opened their books to experts for ex- 
amination, it is not easy to see how any 
justification for a strike, even at Pullman, 
can be found, to say nothing of that set on 
foot through pretended sympathy with the 
so-called wrongs of Pullman men. 
Chicago, June 30. FRANKLIN. 


FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Prison Congress. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Prison Association has recently 
closed its session at St. Paul. Prominent 
penologists and sociologists from all parts 
of the country were present, including 
President Brinkerhoff, Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor, President Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Professor Ely of Madison, Wis., and 
Secretary H. H. Hart of St. Paul. The 
prison question is not limited merely to 
prisons and prisoners, but reaches out into 
the large field of preventive measures, in- 
cluding jurisprudence and education and 
religion, psychology and physiology, and™ 
whatever else has an influence on the char- 
acter and conduct of men. In general, the 
conclusions of the congress covered these 
points: (1) The final object of aJl penal dis- 
cipline is the good of society, its deliverance 
from some evil and the attainment of some 
substantial good. (2) Criminals in their 
characteristics are just as diverse as any 
other class of people, and graded prisoners 
are just as essential as graded scholars in 
public schools, if reformation, as it should 

e, is made the chief object. (3) A crim 
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inal is to be sent to a prison as an insane 
man is sent to a hospital—to be cured, and 
not to be discharged until he is cured, and 
even then only on parole until fully tested. 
(4) In county jails always have separate 
rooms for criminals, so as not to poison the 
beginners in crime by association with the 
hardened criminals. (5) In all prisons 
moral and religious culture should be the 
leading reformatory measures. (6) Partisan 
politics must be absolutely eliminated from 
prison management if the highest efficiency 
is to be attained. | 

The most hopeful outlook which the con- 
gress gave was in the discussion of pre- 
ventive means to crime, such as.the kinder- 
garten, public schools and especially man- 
ual training, also chairs of sociology in our 
colleges and universities, but chiefest of all 
is religious instruction. Christianity is the 
maker of our modern civilization, and it 
must also be its preserver. 


University of linnesota. 

The year just closed has been the best in 
the history of the university. Few schools 
of learning have made such phenomenal 
progress as this institution within the Jast 
seven or eight years. The number of stu- 
dents in this time has grown from about 300 
to more than 1,800 this year. President Nor- 
throp is an ideal man for the head of the uni- 
versity, and he has gathered around him a 
faculty peculiarly well fitted for their work. 
In this period at least five large new buildings 
have been built on the campus. The grad- 
uating class this year numbers 250, Bishop 
Fowler of the Methodist Church gave the 
baccalaureate sermon on Not Making Haste. 
Fargo and Vicinity. 

In the face of hard times and the great 
fire in Fargo just a year ago, the past year 
has been hopeful for Fargo College. The 
attendance has been larger than ever before; 
the only serious hindrance to the prosper- 
ity of the college is money. There is some 
doubt if President Beard remains for the 
next year unless some friends come to the 
financial rescue promptly. It would be an 
irreparable loss if in this crisis Dr. Beard 
would be compelled to withdraw for lack of 
funds to keep the institution growing in this 
needy, new community. Word has just 
come that the Fargo ministers and the pas- 
tors of the towns adjacent have made all the 
preliminary plans for another Congrega- 
tional Club to be organized and known as 
the Red River Valley Club. We welcome 
this young sister to our already large num- 
ber of fifty clubs. Word comes from all 
parts of the Dakotas that the home mission- 
ary reduction will seriously hinder the pro- 
gress in many of the newer and needier 
fields, 

Dr. Heath.. 

During the five years of Dr. Heath’s pas- 
torate at Plymouth Church, St. Paul, he has 
had the difficult task of having a church 
in a transitional state, the building being 


down town and many of the leading people 


moving on the hill—a long distance from 
the church. In spite of this discourage- 
ment, he leaves a united, loyal church, who 
feel deeply his going at this time. Dr. 
Heath’s earnest and strong ministry in 
Plymouth Church, his efficient and abun- 
dant service in the fellowship of the 
churches, bis hearty defense of the great 
themes of the gospel, his constant interest 
and help in every good word and work in 
St. Paul, his service and excellent judgment 
for the denominational work of the North- 
west have all made us feel the worth and 
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blessing of his ministry among us. We 
shall miss him as one of our leaders and 
advisers, but we desire to give our word of 
commendation to the St. Johnsbury church 
who are to be favored with his ministry. 
The North Church could not have found a 
man better adapted for their needs than 
Dr, Heath, and Minnesota sends greeting to 
Vermont in securing such an able all-around 
man as one of their number. J. A. 8. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


Prof. James H. Hyslop, in the June Charities 
Review, writing on the Causes of Poverty, de- 
fends, with statistics drawn from the expe- 
rience of New York City, the theses that 
‘“crime is the cause of destitution, and not 
destitution the cause of crime’’; that “ crime 
is associated with vigorous capacities, while 
the nearer equality of ratios between male 
and female paupers, from the known weaker 
nature of woman, doubly confirms the opinion 
that pauperism is connected with defective 
character or constitution ’’; that ‘“‘if destitu- 
tion be the cause of crime, and if it affects 
married more than unmarried persons, the 
largest portion of criminals should come from 
married life, while the actual statistics show 
that nearly two-thirds of them are single.” 

Charles Dudley Warner, in the July Cen- 
tury, combats the somewhat popular distrust 
of the United States Senate: ‘‘ The objections 
to the Senate at present are two, that it is an 
obstructive body and that it is becoming a 
club of rich and incompetent men. As to ob- 
struction, it can be said that the double cham- 
ber is the best safeguard against hasty, imma- 
ture and class legislation. If what is alleged 
against the character of the senators were true 
(as a matter of fact, comparatively few of them 
are rich), the deterioration would not be due 
to the form of our goverment but to our gen- 
eral false, materialistic conception of life. 
And the character of the senators will be 
raised by the appreciation of the dignity and 
importance of the individual States, as it will 
be lowered by a degradation of the States. In 


the effort to maintain the equilibrium in a 


nation of home-ruled communities, it becomes 
imperatively necessary for the States, and es- 
pecially the small States, to put forward their 
best men to represent them. The elevation of 
the State idea, therefore, contributes to the 
national character and greatness.” 


ABROAD, 


Rey. Dr. Alex. Mackennal, in the June Re- 
view of the Churches, commenting on the New 
Jersey Congregationalists’ declaration, inter- 
prets it as ‘significant of the effect which the 
absence of an established church and of an 
episcopate identified with politics and social 
interests of a territorial aristocracy has upon 
ecclesiastical relations.”’ 

Lord Farrer, in the Contemporary (June), 
subjects Benjamin Kidd’s book, Social Revo- 
lution, to a searching criticism. He describes 
it as promising much to many men. ‘It cap- 
tivates the believer by subordinating reason 
to faith ; it attracts the man of science by mak- 
ing natural selection, in its most extreme and 
dogmatic form, the key to the history of mau; 
it appeals to the individualist by proclaiming 
the universal law of competition, and it makes 
things pleasant to the socialist by a prospect 
of ‘equality in opportunity.’ Does it—can it— 
fulfill these promises?” 

.Prof, William Knight of St. Andrews, in a 
paper on Practical Ethics in the July Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, deplores the fact 
that the age is losing its reverence for the 
great men of the past and the institutions of 
our ancestors. This irreverence he finds in 
the home, school, college, scientific circles, at 
political gatherings, amongst the young and 
old, the rich and poor, in the church and in 
the state. Prof. Giacomo Barzellotti of the 
University of Naples, in the same journal, 
writes on Religious Sentiment and the Moral 
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Problem in Italy and makes some significant 
admissions. ‘‘I cannot deny that the domin- 
ion of Rome, unquestioned for centuries, has 
had the effect of weakening the desire for an 
inward faith, such as the Northern nations 
possess, and of dulling the conscience, and 
that has given to the externals of religion an 
undue importance. Nor can it be forgotten 
that in proportion as the externals of faith 
and practice have grown in importance, and 
imaginative and theatrical forms and cere- 
monies have affected the deeper and more 
spiritual interpretations of Christianity, so in 
the life of the nation there has been a corre- 
sponding intellectual, moral decay in the last 
two centuries.’’ 

Mr. E. D. Mead, inthe July Vew England Mag- 
azine, calls attention to a book by Prof. Charles 
Borgeaud, professor in the University of Ge- 
neva, on The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and New England, which book he terms “ re- 
markable.”’ Init Professor Borgeaud makes 
such observations as these: ‘‘ Presbyteriauism 
is Calvinism tempered by the aristocratic tend- 
encies of Calvin. Independency or, as it was 
at first called, Congregationalism, is Calvin- 
ism without Calvin. ... Democracy in the 
church inevitably led to democracy in the 
state. ... The right of the people was, as it 
were, the common law of Brownism.... 
When we read The Agreement of the People, 
and summarize the demands it contains, we 
are astounded to find that it is nearly two 
centuries and ahalfold. The principles which 


it lays down are, for the most part, the very. 


principles which contemporary democracy has 
just succeeded in establishing and is still de- 
manding.” 


“UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE.” 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Congregations, like individuals, are apt to 
have their idiosyncrasies, their odd traits, 
which set them apart from their contempo- 
raries. The prominent trait of the congre- 
gation of the First Church in Hillsburgh 
was an entire, perfect satisfaction with their 
condition and with themselves—a compla- 
cency which almost amounted to swagger. 

It first began to show itself when the new 
organ was built. It was hard work to pay 
for that organ. Nobody outside knew how 
many small sacrifices—sugarless cups of tea 
and turned gowns, beside the open efforts 
which annoyed the town, cash-boxes in 
shops, raffled cakes, ete.—went into those 
great gilt pipes. The congregation called it 
the ‘‘work of the Lord,’’ but when the 
pipes were up and blew forth triumphant 
tones into the summer day it was natural 
that the people below should triumph, too, 
and feel that their perseverance and success 
was a godly effort. When good old Dr. 
Crowell said, ‘‘ Thy saints arise and praise 
Thee,’ every man and woman there stif- 
fened, glancing about, feeling vaguely that 
the text had a personal reference. 

No other church in town had an organ; it 
gave at once a savor of fashion, of exclusive- 
ness, to Dr. Crowell’s congregation which 
they greedily accepted. All kinds of com- 
placency, of arrogance, then began to crop 
out in individuals. Not aggressively. The 
doctor’s flock were kindly, good-humored 
folk. ‘They did not sneer nor boast, but 
each of them showed asolid faith in his own 
paramount importance in the world, and 
looked down as from a high peak on Hills- 
burghers and the rest of mankind. The 
reasons on which this superiority was based 
were the common foundations of aristocracy 
in oursmall towns. The grandfather of the 
Burts, it is true, could not read nor write, 
but he had staked out the first lot in the 
town; Squire Vaughan’s new house was 
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faced with a huge Grecian portico; the 
Jacksons were third cousins to a great Cal- 
ifornia millionaire, etc. Each family, to 
the Pantings in the back pew, grew in self- 
satisfaction and bore itself each Sunday 
with a loftier hauteur before man and God. 

The mild old man in the pulpit looked 
on with dismay. Surely the building of 
the organ had been a righteous effort to 
honor the Lord. Had the devil perched 
upon the keys and breathed evil into the 
solemn notes of praise? As time crept on 
his flock tired of self-approval and craved 
applause from each other. They began to 
search for higher stilts on which to mount, 
When the Burts had a crest engraved on 
their note paper, the Vaughans soon dis- 
played a coat of arms; when the Jacksons 
discovered a bishop in their family tree, 
the Bigbys promptly flaunted a baronet. 
When one family astounded Hillsburgh by 
a dinner of nine courses, another followed 
by a grand reception, with sugar temples 
and a brass band from Harrisburgh. 

The emulation spread from the houses 
into the pews. If Mr. Bigby subscribed 
ten dollars to a charity, Judge Jackson gave 
twenty. When a missionary made an ap- 
peal for the freedmen, first nickels dropped 
upon the plate, then quarters, dollars, gold— 
each pew 1ising higher than the last. The 
doctor’s ‘‘ Thank you, brethren,’’ was colder 
than usual. But old Ben, the sexton, when 
the heaped plate passed his dark corner, 
kneeled down, the tears rolling over his 
black face, and prayed for God’s blessing on 
these people. Some of that money might 
go to his grandson—who knows?—Jo, the 
baby that had been carried with its mother, 
Cely, away from him, twenty years ago, and 
whom he would never see again. 

The new spirit in the church showed 
itself, oddly enough, against Ben. The 
Vaughans had much to say of the black- 
robed vergers whom they had seen in city 
churches, educated, dignified men, so much 
more fitting figures in the temple than that 
shambling old negro! k 

Even the doctor was hopeless about Ben. 
The war was over six years ago, yet he 
hardly understood that he was free. In 
that time the entire Crowell family had 
tried to teach him the creed and his letters 
in vain. 

“It?s all good, boss,’? he would say, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I’d like to read de good Book, 
but I onderstand all de meanin’ of it. Wese 
all His chillen an’ He died foh us. De pet- 
ticklars don’t count. Nobody kin read me 
bigger wohds dan dem.”’ 

Ben had brought out of slavery a blind 
veneration for ‘‘ high white famblies,’’ and 
it certainly added a throb to the rapture of 
being saved that God owned him as His 
child along with them. ‘‘ You is mighty 
fortunate,” he told Jem Vaughan, when he 
came. back first-honors man from college. 

Jem stared. ‘‘Why?”’ he said. 

‘‘T hear you is quite a scholar, sah. You 
kin know all about His sayin’s an’ doin’s. 
I can’t. But I’m one of His chillen, too,” 
nodding and smiling. Jem did not smile. 
But he was very kind to Ben that summer, 
and silenced his sisters sternly when they 
talked of vergers. 

But Ben was old and rheumatic. His 
work was rapidly growing too heavy for 
him. He lived in a miserable old cabin 
and barely bought food enough to keep him 
alive, bring‘ng his wages every week to the 
doctor to ‘‘ bank”? for him. 

‘* When I hab two hunderd dollahs,”’ he 
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would say, ‘I kin go into de home foh old 
cullohed folks in Philadel phia.’’ 

He had seen this great gray stone house, 
which stands among its gardens on the 
edge of Fairmount Park, and it seemed as 
pleasant to him as a gate of Paradise. Old 
Uncle George and Mom Beesy, who had 
been slaves with him in Virginia, were 
there, ‘‘an’ de oder folks was certingly 
agreeable an’ friendly. Nuffin’ to do in 
deir ole age but talk ober ole times. Dey’ll 
like to talk lots ’bout Cely and little Jo.”’ 

He had saved all of the money requisite 
in the winter of ’90, and the doctor sent 
in his application to the home. There was 
a vacancy. Ben would be admitted in a 
week, The doctor drew out. his money and 
gave it to him, with many charges as to its 
safe keeping. 

‘‘] am going to the city on Monday,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and you will go with me. 
blessing go with you, my brother. 
shall miss you greatly in the church.”’ 


We 


Ben tried to answer, but choked with a 
laugh and sob. Itwasthe happiest moment 
of his life. The doctor had called him 
brother! 

They had halted ata street corner. 
Vaughan crossed to meet them. 

‘‘Ben,”’ he said, ‘I see that those gypsies 
that we ordered out of town yesterday have 
stopped their van in the swamp near your 
shanty. I wish you would see what they 
are about.”’ 

‘* Yes, sah. Nuffin good, shuah,’’ laughed 
Ben. ‘ Dey is a misabul lot.’’ 

‘¢ They are expert thieves,’’ said the squire 
to Dr. Crowell. ‘‘These gypsy gangs are 
queer blots on our civilization. They ac- 
knowledge neither our Jaw nor religion.’’ 

‘*No, a remnant of paganism. Impossi- 
ble to convert to Christ, 1 fear,’’ said the 
minister. 

‘¢ Well, they must clear out of Hillsburgh,”’ 
blustered the squire. 

But Ben did not need to visit the van. 
The news had already reached the town 
and spread with terrible swiftness that two 
of the gypsies had been stricken with ma- 
lignant smallpox. The members of Dr. 
Crowell’s church gatbered after prayer meet- 
ing that day with pale faces in the aisles. 

There never had been a case before in the 
town and the community had grown care- 
less. Many of the children had never been 
vaccinated. Urgent telegrams had been 
sent by the two physicians to the vaccine 
farm for virus. The swamp in which the 
van stood was quarantined and no one was 
allowed to pass near it. 

“But of what use is that?’’ Little Mrs. 
Bart began to cry hysterically. ‘‘I know 
Jenny will have it! She takes everything! 
And Paul had his fortune told by one of 
those wretches!”’ 

‘“*The creatures should have _ been 
drummed out of town at once!’’ said Mrs. 
Jackson, hotly. ‘*Men never think of pre- 
venting an evil. If women were municipal 
officers ’? — 

“My dear,’’ said Dr. Jackson, mildly, 
‘*we are doing all we can. There is no 
danger of contagion if these tramps are 
isolated.”’ 

‘‘Tsolated! If anybody goes near them 
they shall stay withthem! 1’ll see tothat!”’ 
declared the lady, loudly, the feathers in 
ber hat nodding angrily. 

The old physician turned away. Ben 
followed him. ‘‘ An’ what’s to become ob 
de tramps, sah?’’? he whispered, anxiously. 

Dr. Jackson beckoned his young rival, 
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Bigby. ‘They ought to have medical at- 
tendance,”’ he said. y, : 

‘Yes, but if either of us goes he will not 
be admitted afterwards into a house in 
town. [| -have too many critical cases to 
abandon them,”’ said Dr. Bigby. 

“And I, It is most unfortunate,’’ puffed 
the older man. ‘‘But these Romany folk 
have their own drugs and methods. We 
must, I suppose, trust them to those and 
to God,”’ 

‘“To God? Dey is Ilis chillen, too, then,” 
thought Ben, as he plodded home. He met 
one of the gypsies. The man had gone to 
the village to beg for help and had been 
driven back by the constable. Ben par- 
leyed with him awhile. His keen interest 
in a child of God, who was also a pagan 
and a thief and cast out by all the rest 
of the world, made him almost forget the 
smallpox. He found that these Romany, 
though they might have drugs and meth- 
ods, had neither food nor money. One of 
the children was dying; two women were 
sickening with the disease. 

Ben stared gravely in. silence at the man 
as he talked excitedly. He said slowly at 
last: ‘‘I onderstan’ de case. De way is clar 
foh me to go to my frens in de home. Pears 
as ef I bed no right to stop foh you. An’ 
yit, pears as ef I had! I dunno. I'll go 
t’ink it ober.”’ d 

He turned abruptly, went to his cabin 
and shut himself in. His hair trunk stood 
on the floor, packed. On top of his clothes 
were his poor little treasures—some photo- 
graphs, the carved cane his old ‘‘ Mars”’ had 
given him, a red apron of Uely’s and Jo’s 
string of blue beads. He had planned just 
where they should go in his room at the 
home. 

After an hour he came out and went to 
the village, where be spent some of his 
long-saved money for bread and provisions, 
On the way back he met Squire Vaughan. 

‘Don’ let nobody come to my house, 
sah,’’ he said, sharply. ‘‘I’m goin’ to bring 
dem pagans to it an’ take keer ob dem. 
No, sah, don’ say nuffin or I'll go back on 
dem!’’ his voice rising almost to a shriek. 
“‘} don’ want to do it! 1! don’ want to do 
it! I don’ keer foh dem no count folks, 
But pears as ef I heerd a call from dat van: 
‘Hyah’s My chillen, Ben. Same as you.’ 
An’ I’m goin’ to do it.”’ 

The old man fairly ran down the hill. 
Squire Vaughan told the news through the 
town with a cowed look. 

A strange quiet fell upon the First 
Church in the week that followed. Ben 
had brought the outcasts to hiscabin. The 
children died and were buried by him in 
his garden. The congregation brought 
quantities of provisions, medicines, every 
comfort they could devise, and left them on 
the edge of the quarantined ground. But 
they did not vie with each other in their 
charity, as usual. They were sincere, ear- 
nest people at heart, and for some unspoken 
reason each one of them felt humiliated. 
He had been tried and found wanting. The 
things on which they had so long based 
their triumph in life—the Grecian portico, 
the big bank account, the baronet ancestor 
—suddenly became paltry and worthless. 

When Dr. Jackson said one day to his 
wife, ‘‘ Il am going to Ben’s,’”’ she stuffed his 
pockets with camphor and kissed him with- 
out a word. After that he and Dr. Crowell 
came and went to the cabin. 

One morning the van was gone. The load 
of paganism and misery had vanished. But 
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Ben lay sick unto death, The old minister 
himself nursed him to the end. When he 
was in the coffin Dr. Crowell, glancing about 
that no one should see him, laid Cely’s 
apron and Jo’s beads beside the old man. 
“It may please him—who knows,’’ he 
thought. 

Ben’s old cronies in the gray house waited 
for him in vain; he had gone to a home 
made ready for him long before and where 
Cely and little Jo are not forgotten. 

His grave is near the church door, and the 
people passing it every Sunday find some 
message in it which humbles them and 
brings them closer to their Master than be- 
fore. 


MISSIONARY ENTHUSIASM. HOW TO 
REVIVE IT. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. ALLBRIGHT, 


The missionary meetings in England have 
just come to another successful ending. 
Each year the interest seems to increase 
rather than diminish, missionary intelli- 
gence is diffused, large sums of money are 
raised, Christian workers have been brought 
together, enthusiasm has been engendered, 
good has been accomplished. What is the 
secret of this continued zeal in the cause of 
missions? What is the modus operandi? 
Is there anything in it worthy of trans- 
Atlantic transplantation? 

Leaving the London meetings, which must 
be held in large halls or churches, let us 
speak of these gatherings as conducted in 
the midland counties or rural districts. 
Here, for example, is the Northampton- 
shire Association of churches. Let us esti- 
mate that there are ten churches in the 
town of Northampton and thirty in the vil- 
lages outlying. At each one there is to be 
a missionary tea, with popular service in the 
afternoon or evening, or both, at which ad- 
dresses will be made by prominent pastors 
and returned missionaries. Here are forty 
meetings to be held—more than one for each 
day of the month. In districts widely sep- 
arated two may be held the same day. 
In some instances the meetings may go over 
into June. So the schedule is made out for 
the month, bills are printed, speakers are 
advertised, facilities for travel are arranged. 
With what impatience these meetings are 
awaited by young and old cannot now be 
told. Every village will be planning for its 
own, and every one making self-denials to 
go to as many as possible of the others. 
Mr. Westley, for example, announces that 
he will send his van to such and such places, 
and it will carry forty persons. Deacon 
Care will furnish his wagonette that will 
carry twenty more. Many will hire convey- 
ances and many others will use their own. 
So from all the villages round the delega- 
tions pour in until bundreds, and more 
often thousands, have gathered each after- 
noon during the month to drink tea to- 
gether, sing missionary hymns and listen to 
missionary addresses, with spice and inci- 
dent and pleasantry thrown in. 

Whenever and wherever possible these 
gatherings are held in the open air. Tables 
with snow-white covers and simple, but 
wholesome, fare of delicious thin bread and 
butter and two kinds of cake and plenty of ; 
good tea are furnished for all who come, 
no matter if it requires three sittings to ac- 
commodate them. If the day is fair 1t is 
beautiful thus to assemble under the blue 
sky, to breathe the balmy air.laden with 
the sweet perfume of the meadows, the 
hedgerows and the cultivated gardens, One 
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may get weary standing two or three hours 

to listen to the speaking, but no one com- 

plains, and the ride home in the lingering 

twilight, the boys and girls singing and the 

nightingales making response, is an experi- 

ence which once enjoyed remains as a per- 
' petual enchantment. 

These meetings are the life of missions in 
England. They explain the large sums of 
money contributed and the popular enthusi- 
asm which continues unabated year after 
year. Can we not have such gatherings 
here? Let Suffolk South, or Suffolk North, 
or any other Suffolk, try such an arrange- 
ment through the month of June. 

Let each church in the conference be as- 
signed its missionary day. Let mission- 
aries of such caliber as our Brother Hume 
be returned each year for these gatherings. 
Let pastors gifted in popular platform ad- 
dress be selected for these occasions. Let 
the wealthy furnish vans and wagons for 
the less favored and let us go to Hyde Park 

‘and to Dedham and to Walpole and to West 
Roxbury and to Wollaston, rain or shine, 
and have our meetings—if the weather is 
propitious by all means in carriages with 
the meetings in the open air, if unfavor- 
able in the best place that can be selected 
within doors. Some in all the churches can 
go any day, and perhaps every day, in the 
month, “Others can get there for the tea 
and the evening service. What a delightful 
coming together of God’s people! What an 
occasion for better acquaintance and quick- 
‘ened interest. The cost would be nominal 
if the rich would furnish conveyance, or, if 
not, if all would contribute a proportionate 
amount. The tea could be furnished for 
fifteen cents each and five cents more for 
the evening offering. Suppose it cost each 
one five dollars for the month—what a nom- 
inal sum, considering outlay in other direc- 
tions. Itis the small sums from many that 
make up the grand total. If 10,000 people 
averaged $1 each through the month for 
missions, it would be a happy result, aside 
from all the benetits accruing to individuals 
and churches. 

I believe such gatherings are possible and 
practicable. We need a revival of mission- 
ary enthusiasm. Numbers help to create 
it. Add to numbers larger intelligence, in- 
terest, self-denial and real enjoyment and 
the problem issolved. Let us lay our plans 
for June, 1895.: 


THE WEAKER OHUROHES ONCE MOR.E 


BY REV. JAMES BRAND, D.D, 


I am frequently asked what I am going to 
say to the critics of my article in behalf 
of the weaker churches in the Congregation- 
alist of Feb. 8. At. first it seemed to me 
that nothing need be said. I dislike con- 
troversy, but the circumstances seem to de- 
mand afew more words about the subject 
itself. ; 

The kind and tone of the criticisms have 
been a surprise tome. I had supposed that 
the subject was sufficiently important to 
justify some earnest consideration of the 
facts presented and too serious to call out 
any personal flings at the writer. My sur- 
prise is the greater because the young men 
who themselves have started the movement 
in behalf of the weaker churches, and are 
doing noble work in them, are not the mon 
who are grumbling at the article. I have 
heard from several of them by private let- 
ter. Here is a specimen from one who is 
working heroically with a new enterprise in 
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the slum region of a city. He expresses his 
gratitude for what was said and writes: 
‘‘These two years and a half of experience 
I count the grandest preparation and a prac- 
tical post-graduate course for me. I find 
plenty of room for work here, and only wish 
that every graduate of our seminaries might 
have such privileges as are mine in the 
first five years of his ministerial service.”’ 


Now if my brethren who do not like the’ 


suggestions made will only look at the facts 
of the case and suggest some better way 
than by an epidemic of Christian self-denial 
in ministry and people, I shall be happy to 
follow their suggestion. What were the 
facts presented? They were, first, that 
there is much criticism of ministers and 
theological students in these days as being 
no more self-sacrificing than the world it- 
self, This, it seemed to me, was only partly 
justifiable. Second, that the number of va- 
cant pulpits was rapidly increasing. Third, 
that it was the weaker churches with less 
than fifty members which were being left in 
needy fields unmanned. Fourth, that it 
seemed to me the remedy lay in an epi- 
demic of Christian self-denial, not for young 
men alone but for us all. These are the 
words: ‘‘ That we all, pastor and people 
alike, need to get back to the example of 
Christ. That we all, whether in the pulpit 
or in the pew, need to have burned into our 
souls the great truth that Jesus had not 
where to lay His head.” i 

This surely is not confining the demand 
for self-denial to young men. An epidemic 
is supposed to touch the people. 

I stated, also, that the weak and strug- 
gling churches, however important and hon- 
orable their work may be, cannot support 
pastors with families to be educated, but 
they can, either singly or yoked together, 
support a young man in the ‘first years of 
his ministry. Asa rule, therefore, when a 
pastor is young he can work for a weak and 
struggling church; when he is old he can’t, 
until his children are grown up. Of course 
there are exceptions. Here is the happy 
testimony of an exceptional case in an East- 
ern field. He writes: ‘tI have spent nearly 
twenty-five years in the service of the 
weaker churches, and I appreciate fully and 
heartily indorse all that you say in your 
article.” 

Now these are the facts which are not 
and cannot be denied. But one brother 
thinks that I have made an ‘unfounded 
assumption”’ and another an unjustifiable 
‘‘inference’’ that every small Congrega- 
tional church calls for a minister to serve 
it ‘‘exclusively.’’ Mr. Spencer, admitting 
the facts stated, says they ‘ will not sustain 
the inference which some good people, and 
some not so good, will put upon them.” 
Illinois, he admits, has seventy-one churches 
with less ‘than fifty members each, but, he 
says, ‘It is far from true, as the inference 
is, that here is a call for seventy-one self- 
sacrificing men.’’ Now my article contains 
absolutely no such inference or assumption. 
I have always advocated the combining of 
two or more small churches under one pas- 
tor. I sympathize profoundly with all that 
Mr. Spencer says about the evils of secta 
rian competition and division of the people 
into little bands. The evil can hardly be 
exaggerated. But his somewhat caustic 
remarks about tbe character of weak 
churches in general seem to me unfair. 1 
have a pretty firm belief that the moral 
life of the weaker churches will compare 
very well with that of the stronger ones. 


A. 


I cannot speak for Illinois, but in Ohio the 
majority of our weak churches are in rural 
districts or little hamlets in the midst of 
large farming populations, who need the 
gospel and are as worthy of service as any 
in the cities. Neither do I think that 
either the young men or the churches will 
be helped by so much talk about ‘the 
tendency to estimate men by the places 
they occupy.’’ The tendency is to estimate 
men by the intellectual and spiritual man- 
hood thereisin them. _ 

I would also heartily indorse what -one 
writer has said, that the remedy lies with 
the churches as well as with the ministers. 
It is doubtless true that churches do too 
often ‘‘put a premium on selfishness.”? But 
this, again, would seem to indicate all the 
more need of that epidemic. My observa- 
tion, however, does not confirm what this 
friend intimates, that a church committee 
seeking a pastor is any more likely to call 
one of the unemployed ministers, huddled 
by the score in and around Boston, than it 
is to call a man from a ‘“‘hard missionary 
field.””, My impression is that the latter 
would rather have the advantage, 

I will only say in conclusion that my hope 
is that we older fellows, including my crit- 
ics and myself, even if we cannot pull up 
and go at once into churches with less than 
fifty members, may at least be so touched 
by the spirit of the Master that we may do 
with unselfishness and brotherly kindness 
the work which God has laid upon us. 


THOUGHTS ON IMMIGRATION, 


NO. II. 


BY RICHARD T. ELY, PH.D., LL. D., UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN, 


When we consider immigration histori- 
cally we must notice the deterioration in 
the character of our immigration and pon- 
der well the effects which a large admixture 
of baser foreign elements is likely to have 
upon American nationality. Going back to 
our early immigration we find men of in- 
tellect and conscientious conviction leaving 
their native lands for the sake of principle. 
As late as 1848 Germans of a fine class came 
to this country on account of political trou- 
bles at home. Foreign countries now sel- 
dom expel their best citizens on account of 
their religious or political convictions, and 
do not thus enrich other countries with 
new industries and thrift, frugality and 
learning. 

It does not now even imply so great an 
amount of energy to emigrate from foreign 
countries to our own as formerly. Trans- 
portation has become so cheap that even an 
industrially inferior class is able to secure 
means to come to our shores. Assisted im- 
migration raises still another class of objec- 
tions, which will not now be considered. 

Australian influence is beginning to be 
felt outside of Australia. We have seen 
Australian ballot reform introduced into 
the United States, and foreign observers, 
like Sir Charles Dilke in his Problems of 
Greater Britain, are telling us that we have 
other valuable lessons to learn from Austra- 
lia, Australia, with inferior advantages, 
seems in some directions to have made 
more rapid progress than the United States. 
May it not be that the purer blood of the 
Australians has been a blessing to them? 

Art and literature cannot flourish in the 
absence of nationality. They are not an 
artificial product, but must spring natur- 
ally out of a national soil. They have in 
their glory always been connected with the 
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expansive epochs of national consciousness. 
Witness the glory of art in Greece in the 
time of Pericles and the Elizabethan litera- 
ture in England! Not every period in a 
nation’s life can produce a Shakespeare. 
Man is great when he feels himself part of a 
mighty national whole, when in him the 
national life pulsates and through him the 
nation speaks. 

Social action, outside of government 
through voluntary combinations, is hin- 
dered by an excessive admixture of human 
beings from all lands, forming as yet no 
real nation. Perhaps one of the best illus- 
trations of the present time which can be 
given is that afforded by the sweaters’ vic- 
tims in Chicago. These victims are Italians, 
Russian Jews and Bohemians. Thousands 
upon thousands of them live in a compara- 
tively small quarter of Chicago, yet sepa- 
rated by the national feeling, national hab- 
its and national language which they bring 
with them to this new country. Any com- 
mon action among them is extremely diffi- 
cult, and it is scarcely necessary for the 
sweaters to follow the old Roman maxim, 
“Divide and rule,’ because their victims 
are already divided. These differences of 
nationality have hindered greatly the de- 
velopment of trades unions in this country. 
While they have divided the workers one 
against another, they nevertheless lead to 
frequent contentions among these workers 
which are often disastrous to the em- 
ployers. 

I have spoken about the development of 
nationality, its importance and the disad- 
vantages attending the absence of a strong 
national feeling among those who live in 
one country. I have said that it is in the 
interest of foreign countries that we should 
exclude their subjects from citizenship in 
our own country, provided always that, the 
development of the best American national- 
ity requires this. 

It may be said, furthermore, that Europe 
and Asia and countries elsewhere have their 
own social problems which they must face 
sooner or later, and that immigration can- 
not be a permanent relief to them. Per- 
haps, then, it is no real kindness to these 
countries to prevent them from facing their 
own problems fairly and squarely. While 
it is unwise to speak dogmatically on the 
subject, it is at least not clear that delay is 
likely to help them. 

There is still another reason why we 
should view with apprehension unrestricted 
immigration. Wages, it is quite generally 
held by economists, are determined by the 
habitual standard of life or comfort of the 
wage-earning classes. This is the view of 
classical writers on political economy from 
the time of Turgot to the present, and dis- 
cussion and investigation seem, on the 
whole, to establish the doctrine upon a firm 
basis. High civilization means many wants, 
and the argument advanced in favor of the 
Chinese and some other immigrants, that 
their wants are few—which means, in the 
language of Burke, ‘‘a hard way of living ’’— 
is the strongest reason for looking with dis- 
favor upon their immigration into this coun- 
try. One of the difficulties in the way of 
civilizing Africa at the present time is the 
fewness of the wants of the Africans. Every 
advancement of humanity means new wants. 
It may be that many of the wants of the 
wage-earning classes at the present time are 
not rational wants, but it is likewise true 
that their progress depends upon the devel- 
opment of new wants, only, of course, they 
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must be rational wants. Wages are suffi- 
cient to satisfy those wants upon which the 
wage-earners insist as a part of their habit- 
ual standard of life. If they are in the habit 
of going without leather shoes, very soon 
they will be unable to buy leather shoes. 
Ricardo, the English economist, says in the 
discussion of wages: ‘‘The friends of hu- 
manity cannot but wish that in all coun- 
tries the laboring classes should have a taste 
for comforts and enjoyments, and that they 
should be stimulated by all legal means in 
their exertions to procure them. There 
cannot be a better security against a super- 
abundant population. In those countries 
where the laboring classes have the fewest 


wants and are contented with the cheapest’ 


food, the people are exposed to the greatest 
vicissitudes and miseries. They have no 
place of refuge from calamity. They can- 
not seek safety in a lower station, they are 
already so low that they can fall no lower. 
On any deficiency of the chief article of 
their subsistence, there are few substitutes 
of which they can ayail themselves, and 
dearth to them is attended with almost all 
the evils of famine.”’ 

I well remember a conversation on the 
subject of Chinese immigration which I once 
had with the late distinguished Bluntschli, 
a scholar whose benevolence was stamped 
in his every feature and whose human- 
itarianism was shown in his entire life, 
Bluntschli sympathized heartily with the 
advocates of restriction of Chinese immi- 
gration. He said that we had no right to 
ask English and German working men to 
compete with the Chinese. He said that 


we ought to desire that our working men’ 


should lead lives worthy of human beings, 
and we ought to do everything in our power 
to make this possible. He stated that the 
friends of humanity and of high civiliza- 
tion were doing what they could to im- 
prove the condition of working men, and 
Chinese immigration was hostile to them. 
He thought that we would act contrary to 
the spirit of advancing civilization should 
we allow unrestricted Chinese immigration, 
that we were, indeed, inviting the social 
problems of the old world to vex us if 
we permitted this immigration. The anti- 
Chinese law had not then been passed, but 
he said it was impossible that the Ameri- 
cans could much longer tolerate the influx 
of Chinese. 

Bluntschli made one suggestion which is 
of practical importance at the present time. 
While he thought that we should exclude 
the Chinese, he held that it would not be 
wise to pass a law aimed specifically at 
them. He held that it would be much bet- 
ter for us to pass a general law, under the 
provisions of which not only the Chinese 
would be excluded but the worse elements 
from other countries. Bluntschli also rec- 
ommended, as a measure to counteract the 
evils of immigration, real compulsory educa- 
tion. He would send all the young Chinese 
in the country to American schools. 

The Christian Church, in my opinion, has 
too often taken an unfortunate stand in 
the discussion of immigration. The policy 
which she pursues is largely the result of 
individualism, and this has been one of 
the historical weaknesses of Protestantism. 
Christianity is a national concern as well as 
an individual concern. The mission of 
Christianity is indicated by the title of 
Canon Fremantle’s great work, The World 
as the Subject of Redemption. The Chris- 
tian Church, fortunately, is returning from 
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the errors of individualism, and recently a 
leader of the Methodists, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, has written a book entitled Social 
Christianity. The churches are not in a 
condition to pronounce upon Chinese immi- 
gration until they have carefully considered 
the effects of it upon American nationality. 
We are dealing with something besides 
isolated individuals and we should take 
long views and not short views. 


$< Wp —__ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
‘PASTORAL SUPPLY, 


BY REV. CHARLES B. RICE, SECRETARY, 


The work to be done by this board in its 
present form is new. It will be in some 
parts full of difficulties and of personal 
embarrassments. My brethren in the min- 
istry and in the churches will perhaps ex- 
cuse me if I make a brief statement in the 
way of explanation and of personal appeal. 

The many kind words which have been 
spoken to me have had much to do with 
my entering upon this office. I appreciate 
this kindness, and I cherish it also myself 
with all my heart. If this new work shall 
prove to be of any service to these brethren 
and friends and to the churches I shall be 
satisfied. But there will be much need 
with them of continued kindness and of 
forbearance. 

I have little to. promise, except a sincere 
purpose of friendliness and fairness with 
respect to the personal or public interests 
with which I may have anything todo. I 
think I can say that confidences reposed 
with me will not be violated. To those 
who know my views there can be no need 
of any assurance that nothing will ever be 
attempted that could tend in any wise to 
weaken the independence of our churches. 
Congregationalism is Christian neighborly- 
living. This office will be only an office of 
free good-neighborliness. 

I am sorry for the cost proposed to be put 
upon the churches, even though it is not 
heavy. I hope it may be possible to lighten 
it. As it has been determined that a trial 
of the new plan should be made, it is plainly 
best that it should bea fair one. Thisistrue 
even from the point of view of those who 
have doubted its wisdom or expediency, 
since if it receives but scant support its 
friends will be slow to think that it has 
been shown to be impracticable and it may 
drag on through weary years, while if it is 
heartily maintained and still proves to be 
inefficient it will, in due time, be given up 
on all hands. 

I have had the hope that, if this agency 
should ever appear to deserve and should 
gain the respect of the churches and minis- 
ters, something might, at times, be done to 
prevent the severing of pastoral ties where 
it was threatened. And this hope has been 
one chief attraction toward the work. 

I know that the acquaintance which I 
shall of necessity have with the trials under 
which many of my brethren labor will be 
most painful to me. And the pain will be 
deepened often by the knowledge that these 
burdens cannot be altogether removed. 
Mistakes, too, are sure to be made. Disap- 
pointments are certain to be felt. The good 
results that are to be hoped for will not 
appear all at once. The board will be 
much in debt for a while to the churches. 
But if our brethren and friends will have 


_ patience with us it may be thatin time we 


shall repay them all; we mean, at least, to- 
do what we can. 


» 
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The Home 
QOOMMON PLEASURES. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


I may not cross the ocean, 
A distant land to see, 

But there’s a winsome meadow, 
Which I may hold in fee; 

A rippling rill runs gaily 
Adown the daisied lea. 


I may no old cathedral’s 
Majestic spires behold, 

But solemn woods are whispering 
Their secrets manifold; 

In their dim aisles of verdure 
I learn things never told. 


I have my storied castles, 

With towers and turrets plain. 
It needs no toilsome journey 

Their portals fair to gain; 
The way to them is easy— 

*Tis only down the Jane. 


Here is no Alpine mountain, 
With cloudy crest sublime, 

But summits still more lofty 
The soul is free to climb; 

On hights serene I wander 
At quiet eventime. 


No painting rare and wondrous 
Of artist could outshine 

The colors of the sunset, 
Mixed by a hand divine; 

And, dear heart, no old master 
Made face so sweet as thine. 


—_ 


G While the majority of hostesses need the 
wholesome moral brought out this week in 
Mrs, Howland’s sketch of one woman’s lov- 
ing hospitality, a caution in regard to lack 
ofjjattention to guests may not be amiss. 
We have most of us come in contact with 
the unconventional, free-and-easy hostess, 
who assures us that we shall be treated 
‘“exactly like one of the family.’’ To do 
thisj{literally is certainly not paying due 
honorjto a guest, who should have placed 
at his}disposal the best the house affords, 
as well as the devoted attention of the fam- 
ily, without being allowed to feel that he is 
interfering with the regular life of the 
household. A woman of our acquaintance 
was wont to}say, when visitors foand the 
house in disorder and pantry bare, ‘‘ Well, 
they;must put up with what I have, and if 
they don’t like it they need not stay.’’ This 
is perhaps an exaggerated illustration, but 
the really cordial hostess who thoughtlessly 
neglects her guests in respect to little com- 
forts, such as the supply of abundant water, 
towels, extra bedding, etc., and who makes 
them so much ‘‘at home”’’ that no change 
is made in dress or table is not uncommon. 
The ideal hostess will strive to reach the 
golden mean, neither overloading her guest 
with attentions nor failing in any thought- 
ful consideration of his comfort and enjoy- 
ment. 


_ In this children’s and women’s age the 
husbands and fathers are in danger of being 
neglected. It is customary in many fami- 
lies for the mother to close up the house in 
city or town and with the children go to the 
country or seashore for the summer, leaving 
the hard-working husband to room at home 
and board at a restaurant. Many a man un- 
complainingly adjusts himself to this lonely 
life for two or three months, but it is time 
to protest against long vacations when the 
members of a family are parted from each 
other. We heard last fall of the serious ill- 
ness of a gentleman whose family left him 
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to live all summer as best he could. No 
neglect was intended, but the doctors said 
his trouble was directly traceable to life in 
a large house closed save as he opened one 
or two rooms at night. Such cases are not 
few. If there are young children separation 
is sometimes imperative, but ordinarily a 


‘brief outing and change will suffice and the 
summer could be spent as restfully and- 


comfortably at home as in a crowded board- 
ing house or aninconyenient cottage. ‘But 
it is so lonesome at home in the summer,”’ 
sighs the restless woman. Then it is just 
the time, when friends and neighbors are 
away, for the members of the family to draw 
nearer together, to enjoy a day’s outing in 
company, to read aloud the new book and 
to learn to know/each other as is not possi- 
ble in the busy winter months, 


THE SICK BABIES. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Whenever a young person visits a hospital, 
if she is of a compassionate and sympathetic 
heart, she is apt to feel that she ought to 
return there and devote her life to the 
service of its inmates, and that there is no 
more sacred work to do on earth than that 
of taking care of the sufferers, especially if 
they are little children. 

There is no sadder sight than the wards 
of a hospital where very sick and suffering 
children are. For the pain or sickness of 
children anywhere is sad, unable as they are 
to explain it or tell of it, and unable also to 
compare it, so that all pain seems to them 
unbearable and cruel. This is so even when 
they are at home in their mother’s arms, 
surrounded by the tenderness of love, but 
how much more is it the case when away 
from home and mother, among strangers, 
and in the scenes that only suggest and 
aggravate suffering. The nurses in such 
places have to steel themselves against the 
sight of all this misery; they cannot allow 
themselves to feel it too acutely, since it 
would soon unfit them for their duties; they 
may be kindness itself, but they are not 
mothers. Doubtless, it is best for the babies 
that they should see bright faces and hear 
cheery voices without tears and anxiety and 
tremulous tones of too deep commiseration, 
and, doubtless, the nurses, as far as it is 
possible for them, do not allow the little 
ones to feel the loss of mother love, and in 
by far the majority of cases the children are 
really better off than if they were in their 
own homes. Yet those who are large 
enough to express it seldom fail, when upon 
recovery they can go to their homes, to 
evince the liveliest joy, even when those 
homes are s0 squalid that it is pitiful. One 
cannot see the tiny creatures lying in their 
white cots, these patient as angels, those 
fainting out of life, others wild with suffer- 
ing or wailing fit to break the heart, without 
longing to take them in one’s arms, to com- 
fort and soothe them and give them love 
and rest; often, indeed, we would gladly 
take the pain they have and bear it for them. 

. Nothing in all that is created is so full of 
absolute loveliness as children are. The 
great painters could give no further idea of 
the beauty of celestial life and regions be- 
yond the blue than in the clouds of babies 
that hover round the outposts, and of such 
as they Christ Himself declared is the king- 
dom of heaven. Their pink and white 
beauty, their dimpled flesh, their delicious 
smiles, their tenderness, their innocence, 
are all full of irresistible force for the ma- 
ternal heart that is born in every girl, and 
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to see all this tenderness, this innocence, 
touched with pain and trembling with grief 
makes that heart sore, The young specta- 
tor feels a certain humility in the face ofa 
little child when in rosy health, but when 
itis pale and pining all thought of herself 
goes and she knows nothing but love and 
pity. 

Yet there are few of our young girls who, 
either by reason of opportunity, other duties, 
health or fitness, can have the responsible 
care of these ailing babies. Still that is no 
reason why they should not often visit the 
children’s hospitals and take there flowers, 
pictures, toys and their own bright faces. 
It is they, then, in their turn that seem an- 
gels. And because they cannot personally 
nurse and watch beside these sickbeds, there 
is all the more reason for encouraging them 
to do what they can whenever they under- 
take to manage their little entertainments, 
their tableaux and plays and fancies for the 
benefit of any hospital where children are 
eared for. Nothing is of more use to them- 
selves than this unselfish development of 
tenderness in them, and nothing appeals to 
their better nature and all that is good and 
sweet within them with more power than 
the idea that they can carry each their own 
cup of cold water in this way, even if it 
reaches the little parched lips that long for 
it by another hand. 


—— 


MRS&. BLOSSOM’S COMPANY. 


BY SARA B. HOWLAND. 


I have just been to tea at Mrs, Blossom’s 
and [ don’t know when I have had sucha 
good time. I must say I was rather sur- 
prised when she told me that she had in- 
vited that stylish-looking lady that is spend- 
ing the summer at the hotel, for everybody 
says she must be very wealthy and know 
the right way to do things, and Mrs. Blos- 
som’s sitting-room carpet is faded and the 
lounge cover is shabby and her best china 
has a good many ‘‘nicks.”’ 

I ventured to say, ‘‘Do you really think 
she would care to meet us country people?”’ 

“Don’t you think you would care for 
friends if you were rich?’’ answered Mrs. 
Blossom, quickly. ‘‘She is sick and a 
stranger, and we can give her sympathy 
and love, and that is something that all the 
wealth in the world cannot buy.”’ 

So [ didn’t say any more, and this after- 
noon I saw something that set me to think- 
ing. We had such a pleasant time, and 
somehow things didn’t seem shabby after 
all, only just homelike. Mrs. Gray came 
the first of anybody and seemed to enjoy 
every moment. She is a very entertaining 
woman, and we all enjoyed hearing about 
her two years in Rome and her winter on 
the Nile, and then, before we knew it, we 
had drawn our chairs nearer together and 
had one of those talks that seem to bring 
us right heart to heart. Then Mrs. Blossom 
brought in her delicious rolls and chocolate 
and cake, and everything tasted so good 
and nobody seemed to think of the cracked 
china. 

When they went away I was near the door 
and I couldn’t help hearing what Mrs. Gray 
said. She just put her hands on Mrs. Blos- 
som’s shoulders and said: ‘‘My dear, I 
thank you for the thoughtful kindness that 
would take a stranger into your home and 
give her a share inits happiness. You will 
know what this has been to me when I tell 
you that I have visited many places in the 
last four years in my vain search for health, 
but in all that time I have never once sat 
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ata home table.’? And Mrs. Blossom looked 
at her with glistening eyes and said, softly, 
‘Please remember that this’ home is part 
yours now, and we all love you and you 
shall never be lonely any more.”’ 

How much we miss because we think we 
cannot entertain unless we have things like 
everybody else! Since I came back from 
the tea party I have been thinking how nice 
it was, and what a change it would make in 
our village life if somebody would make a 
good time every week or two. We could 
all do it if we only thought so, but nobody 
but Mrs. Blossom dares to try. 

Mrs. Simpson invites us every year, but 
not until she has taken up all the carpets 
and cleaned the whole house. Then she 
makes six kinds of rich cake and has hot 
biscuits and scalloped oysters, and that 
keeps her out in the kitchen all the time, 
until she seems so worried and nervous that 
we are glad for her sake when it is over. 

Mrs. Roberts will not have company be- 
cause she hasn’t any parlor, although she 
has the brightest, sunniest sitting-room, full 
of flowers and comfortable easy-chairs, and 
her pound cake is better than anybody else’s 
in Lakeville. 

Mrs. Simmous says she doesn’t want to 
invite anybody because she cannot afford to 
give as good a supper as Mrs. Simpson, and 
yet I would walk a mile to get a piece of 
her sponge cake. 

Mrs. Gleason thinks people will ‘‘look 
down on her’’ because she hasn’t any ex- 
tension table, but why doesn’t she have 
afternoon tea on that delightful claw- legged 
table, and let daughter Annie pass around 
the plates? 

I wish we could be satisfied to be our- 
selves and give the simple entertainment 
that is consistent with our own style of liv- 
ing, making the most of any special pleas- 
antness we happen to have, always ready to 
give a hearty welcome, making up for what 
we lack in beautiful table service and costly 
food by loving attentions and warmest, tru- 
est sympathy. 

Mrs. Blossom takes company easily and 
everybody likes to go there because it 
doesn’t seem to be any trouble and she has 
such a good time herself that it is conta- 
gious. I happened to be there once when I 
thought, ‘‘ Now she is really caught,’’ but 
[ changed my mind when I saw how it came 
out. 

It was one night when we had been pack- 
ing the missionary box at her house and [ 
stayed to help nail on the cover and do some 
last things. She had just said, ‘‘ Now we 
will have some hot milk toast for tea, for L 
haven’t one bit of cake,’’? when in walked 
Mr. Blossom, with one of his old classmates, 
aD. D. and an LL D. and the pastor of a 
large city church, who had been preaching 
somebody’s ordination sermon in an adjoin- 
ing town and thought he would stop over 
night and see Mr. Blossom. She did not 
look a bit put out, but welcomed him 
warmly, helped him take off his traveling 
coat, gave him an easy-chair in the study— 
he was a sad-looking man with a worried 
expression—and then came flying out into 
the kitchen. 

“What will you do?” said I. ‘Don't 
you want me to run over to Mrs. Hitch- 
cock’s and see if I can’t borrow some 
cake?”’ 

‘““O, no,” said Mrs. Blossom. ‘‘ We will 
have our toast and some currant jelly, and 
Iam sure the doctor will enjoy it with us. 
It he had cared for a fine dinner he would 
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have stayed in town, but he wanted to visit 
with Theo.”’ : 

So she set the table as daintily as could 
be and made the toast in hearts and rounds, 
covered with a plenty of ‘‘dip’’ and served 
with aspoonful of jelly oneach plate. And 
the doctor passed his plate four times and 
asked if he couldn’t have more jelly than 
the rest. The worried look went away and 
he laughed and told stories, and Baby Blos- 
som left her high chair and climbed up in 
his lap and fell asleep on his shoulder. 
When he laid her in her mother’s arms, I 
heard him say, ‘‘I haven’t had such milk 
toast since Mary and I kept house together 
in adear country home like this. God bless 
you and spare you to Theo many happy 
years!”’ 

We should get more happiness out of life 
if we were willing to give more time to the 
social and friendly needs of those about us 
and less to the keeping up of our houses in 
the most approved style. I like to think of 
the words of Coventry Patmore: 


Yea, find thou always time to say 
Some earnest word amid the idle talk, 


We don’t have ‘‘time’’ to get to each 
other’s hearts nowadays. If we invite com- 
pany, which really means to eat bread with 
us—not six kinds of cake—we hurry to get 
the new dress done, and when the guests 
come we are too tired -to see the many 
chances for the ‘‘ earnest word.’’ While we 
are making the extra kind of pie and the 
hot biscuits for the friend who is staying 
within our gates, we are losing the precious 
moments when she longs to tell us what 
she has thought and felt since we last saw 
her—things that will not come out in a 
half-hour’s chat. 

O the comfort of the friend who has time 
to listen when you run in with the bright 
bit you have just found in a paper, or the 
verses that you finished five minutes ago 
and must read to some one, or the letter 
that tells of a sudden sorrow, making you 
want ‘‘somebody to cry to’’! These are 
the opportunities when a few words of ap- 
preciation or sympathy may be the turning- 
point in a lifetime, if they are given just at 
the moment of need. 

‘“‘Please wait a few minutes till I finish 
what I am doing,’ says the always busy 
woman, and the quotation has lost its point;, 
you wish you had not brought the silly 
verses, and the tears are choked back until 
the time when you can bury your head in 
the pillow at night. That was why the 
Lord felt grieved when Martha hadn’t time 
to comein andsee Him. He wanted human 
love and companionship, and He would 
gladly have shared the family meal and had 
all the time for a restful talk. If we re- 
membered how He felt, it might be easier 
for us to choose the “better part,’’ when, 
there are not hours enough for everything 
we would like to do. 

It is right to put on the pretty dress and 
make the dainty dish to do honor to our 
expected guest, but we should be careful 
not to make that the first thought in our 
hospitality, and if our fare is poor and 
served in a plain way we need not feel that 
we have nothing to offer our friends. The 
best things are open to us all, and if ‘the 
lonely and homesick can find comfort in 
our homes, if the glad ones like to come 
to share their happiness and the tired 
ones to get rested, let us thank the Lord 
that He has given us the opportunity to 
welcome and entertain His own heaven- 
sent ‘*company.” 
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WHITE CLOVER. 


In myriad snowy chalices of sweet 
Thou spread’st by dusty ways a bouquet fine, 
So fine that vulgar crowds of it no sign 
Observe! nay, trample it beneath their feet. 
O dainty and unsullied one! no meet 
Interpretation I of thee divine 
Although all summer long I quaff thy wine, 
And never pass thee but to reverent greet, 
And pause in wonder at the miracle 
Of thee, so fairand yet so meekly low. 
Mayhap thou art a saintly princess bowed 
In token of some grief which thee befell, 
This pilgrimage of ministry to go, 
And never speak thy lineage aloud! 
—H. H. 
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THE TURK AT HIS DEVOTIONS. 


BY JULIA ¥F. PARMELEE, TREBIZOND, TURKEY. 


You may have seen small Persian rugs 
wider at one end than at the other. Per- 
haps you thought this defect due to a want 
of exactitude in the Oriental, True, he has 
no special bias toward the right angle, but 
in this case it is ‘‘an accident done on 
purpose,’’ as children used to say. This 
style of rug is called ‘‘ sejjadeh,” or prayer 
rug. 

The worshiper, having washed his hands 
and face, wets the crown of his head, then 
washes his feet. He now places this rug 
with the head, or narrow end, toward the 
kibleh, that is, toward Mecca. Kiublen 
means south, and as Mecca is south of us 
we are sometimes asked by Moslems, 
‘‘Which way is your kubleh?’’ that is, 
Which way do you turn your face when you 
pray? Removing his sandals, the worshiper 
steps with bare feet on the lower end of the 
rug, pauses a moment, then raises his hands 
with palms forward, touches the lower part 
of the ears with the extended thumbs, and 
repeats the ‘‘ Tekbeer,’’ as it is called—‘‘ AL 
lah Ekber,’”’ God is great, the same words 
that the criers call out from the minarets at 
the appointed hours for prayer. The hands 
are then folded just below the girdle and 
the opening chapter of the Koran is re- 
peated. Then follow kneelings and prostra- 
tions and more standing, all the while mum- 
bling prayers and praises. By and by the 
worshiper is seen to nod, first on one side 
and then on the other, which is said to be 
giving salams to their prophets, After this 
point is passed he may speak, should he 
have occasion, and finish his devotions 
afterward. 

The other day a man opened a tiny shop 
across the way, the whole front open, as the 
custom is here, to be closed at night by 
shutters. On two upright timbers hang 
bright-colored kites, the stickless brooms 
of the country, a wire basket of eggs and 
other commodities. I sawa carpenter make 
the showcase. In front of the shop he built 
a great cupboard-like thing, but instead of 
putting in shelves he divided the space into 
sections about a foot and a half square. 
This he set up at the door of the shop, at an 
inclination of perhaps thirty degrees, in 
order that the customer on the street may 
see all there is for sale. These compart- 
ments are filled with lump sugar, apples, 
rice, wheat ringed about with a row ot eggs 
—all very striking by the light of the hang- 
ing lamp as L[ stepped out into the balcony 
this evening. A man sat in the narrow pas- 


sage between the showcase and the wall, 


warming his hands over a brazter of coals 
and smoking his cigarette. Odd that he 
should be alone, I thought, for these people 
are gregarious to the last degree. At that 
moment up popped a head at the far end of 
the tipsy cupboard, exactly like a Jack in- 
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'pels them sometimes, 


’ between in point of time. 
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the-box, tassel of fez jiggling and throwing 
ludicrous shadows on the wall behind. Up 
and down, up and down, throughout his 
lengthy devotions. Then the owner of the 
head came and sat down by his companion, 
who must be a Christian, or he, too, would 
have been at his prayers. 

This season of devotion is called the 
“Yatsen”’ or bedtime prayer. There are 
five of these seasons during the twenty-four 
hours—at dawn, at midday, mid-afternoon, 
sunset and an hour and a half after sunset. 
No matter where ‘‘the faithful’’ may be, 
on lofty mountain or in lowly valley, at 
sound of crier’s voice or signal gun some- 
thing, if only a jacket or the canvas bag of 
the traveler, is thrown down and Allah re- 
membered. If water is not obtainable for 
the ablutions earth may be used. But the 
jacket must be clean, and should there 
chance to be a picture in the pocket it must 
be removed. A Moslem may not pray in 
presence of any picture, and in this regard 
he is more favorable to the Protestant form 
of worship than to that of the Gregorian or 
orthodox Greek. It looks very odd on the 
deck of a steamer when a long row of ‘‘ the 
faithful’’ go through their monotonous 
forms in concert. 

How devout the high-class Moslem women 
may be in their harems I cannot tell, but a 
neighbor who weaves for a living was seen 
to perform her ablutions and then, haying to 
go to the door and take in a piece of meat 
sent home by her lord, was obliged to repeat 
the operation. 

We are now in the great fast of Ramazan, 
and are doomed fora month to give a little 
jump at sunset when the cannon booms on 
the mountain top behind our house and 
again at three hours before sunrise when 
the Moslem hears in the sound these words 
of the prophet Elijah to Ahab: ‘Get thee 
up, eat and drink.’”’ This fast moves with 
the lunar months of the Mohammedan cal- 
endar through the seasons, and happy are 
“the faithful’? when it comes in the season 
of short days. It is a hard fate that com- 
and that in hot 
weather, to abstain for fifteen hours from 
a sip of water or a bite of bread. Ah, if 
we who call ourselves followers of the 
mighty Prophet and Saviour were thus 
loyal to our devotions, what blessings might 
we not call down on this sin-ridden world! 
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SUNDAY OOOCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 

PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 

SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 15, 


SUNDAY 


BY MRS, CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


- Experience in teaching the Scripture ac- 
count of the birth of Christ to children has 
made it seem wise to give the story of the wise 
men immediately after that of the shepherds, 
although the presentation in the temple comes 
The whole account 
may be divided into two parts of five divisions 
each, as follows: 

First group of Christmas stories. Scrip- 
ture: Luke 1; Luke 2: 1-20 and Matt. 2: 1-12. 

Joy, of good men and of angels. 

1. The message to Zacharias. 

2, The message,to Mary and to Joseph. 

3. Mary’s journey to Bethlehem. 
_ 4, The shepherds. 

5. The wise men. 

Second group of Christuias stories. 
ture: Matt. 2: 12-293; Luke 2: 19-52. 

Sorrow, the sin of bad men darkening the 


Scrip- 


rejoicing of good men. ; 


' * Copyrighted. 
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1. Presentation in the temple. “A sword 
shall pierce through thine own soul’ —a 
prophecy of the crucifixion, z.e., the sin of bad 
men bringing sorrow to good men. 

2. The flight to Egypt. 

3. Herod’s murder of the innocents. The 
angels sang, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” This was God’s purpose. Man’s cruelty 
brought bloodshed and bitter sorrow. : 

4. The return to Nazareth; five beautifu 
traits of the beautiful Child [Luke 2: 40, 
52]. 

5. The Child in the temple. 

Each of the above ten divisions should be 
told as a distinct story, with full descriptions 
and incidents and all the good pictures that 
can be obtained. Let the children learn to 
tell any one of the stories when the topic is 
given. Let the older ones write out the ten 
stories in a pretty little blank-book labeled 
“Ten Tales of the Christ Child,” or “ My 
Christmas Compositions.’’ Then put it away, 
not to be brought out until next Christmas, 
when it will have been entirely forgotten, and 
when mamma produces it unexpectedly it will 
be received with eager interest. 

It is well to make Giving the theme of this 
story of the wonderful gift of God’s Son, with 
practical application. Let the children begin 
to keep a little ‘‘ love gift”’ box, a little bank 
in which to save pennies, nickels and dimes 
until next Christmas, when the money shall 
be used to bring joy to some sad heart. 

The reading of The Birds’ Christmas Carol, 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Child’s Christ 
Tales, by Andrea Hofer (Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publishing Association), will add much 
to the interest of these lessons. There is also 
the Temple of Knowledge, by Mrs. Alice 
Chamberlain of Galesburg, Ill., which is a 
wooden dissected map of Palestine, having 
the books of the Bible on the reverse side 
(price $1.00). A newly issued cardboard dis- 
sected map of the Holy Land is sold by Good- 
enough & Woglom, New York, for fifty cents. 
Children enjoy putting together such puzzles, 
but the Scriptural geography should be ex- 
plained and places pointed out. Put in pins 
to mark the places mentioned in the present 
Sunday school lessons. The Sawyer Sunday 
Blocks [Milton Bradley, Springfield, Mass. 
$1.00], may be used to build a model of the 
Bethlehem inn, or khan, where Jesus was 
born; for picture see p. 178 of Peloubet’s 
Notes for 1894. 

Use the Bible Time Ladder to give children 
an idea of the time of the birth of Christ and 
of the promises that God had given to good 
men of His coming. Let the children have 
old Bibles and help them find these promises 
and mark them in red ink with a large letter 
“Pp.” Tt is also an interesting exercise for 
them to look up names given to Jesus in 
prophecies in the Old Testament and explain 
their meaning. No wonder the wise men and 
the shepherds hastened to worship the Babe 
when so many beautiful things about Him had 
been foretold. 

A new publication in the shape of a wall 
roll for primary teachers [Fleming H. Revell 
Co., Chicago and New York. $1.00] will also 
be found helpful to mothers in the home. 
It is called Seed for Springtime Sowing. 
There are also many delightful little songs 
and exercises that mothers can use to advan- 
tage in the Primary Teachers’ Manual, by 
Louise Ordway Tead [Cong. S. 8. & Pub. So- 
ciety., Boston and Chicago. 25 cents]. Chil- 
dren’s Meetings, by Lucy Rider and Nellie 
Carman [F. H. Revell Co.] has excellent Bible 
story lessons and objective plans that can be 
used at home. In the back of the book are 
patterns for symbol gifts. The sheep and the 
shepherd’s crook, cut out from cardboard, are 
appropriate for the present Sunday school les- 
sons. Stars may be cut out by directions here- 
tofore given in these columns, and on them 
may be written the promises of the Saviour 


to come, or verses about giving, or names | 


of Jesus—‘‘ Wonderful,’’ ‘‘ Prince of Peace,” 
ete. 


Ly 
SUNSHINE LAND. 


They came in sight of a lovely shore, 

Yellow as gold in the morning light; 
The sun’s own color at noon it wore, 

And had faded not at the fall of night; 
Clear weather or cloudy—’twas all as one, 
The happy hills seemed bathed with the sun; 
Its secret the sailors could not understand, 
But they called the country Sunshine Land. 


What was the secret? A simple thing— 
It will make you smile when once you know— 
Touched by the tender finger of spring, 
A million blossoms were all aglow; 
So many, so many, so small and bright, 
They covered the hills with a mantle of light; 
And the wild bee hummed, and the glad breeze 
fanned 
‘Through the honeyed fields of Sunshine Land. 


If over the sea we two were bound, 

What port, dear child, would we choose for ours? 
We would sail and sail till at last we found 

This fairy gold of a million flowers; 
Yet, darling, we’d find, if at home we stayed, 
Of many and small joys our pleasures are made; 
More near than we think—yvery close at hand, 
Lie the golden fields of Sunshine Land. 

—Edith Thomas. 


If your cake gets dry, 
change your baking powder. 
Use Cleveland’s, then it will 
keep its freshness and flavor. 
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Baking Powder 


A rounded teaspoonful of 


Cleveland’s baking powder 
does better work than a 


heaping one of others. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successor to Cleveland Brothers, 


POWDER 
ON EARTH 
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Each Package SAVENA contains a 
DIFFERENT PRESENT 


U. AND A a. 
Strut pres™ 


Sold by all Grocers. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

me EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: One 
of the Japanese letters 
omitted last week, although 
written several months ago, 
is connected with our illus- 
trated story of the Oka- 
yama orphans: 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Yester- 
day was the Emperor’s and 
Empress’s silver wedding. 
There was a procession down 
here which went from the 
_ cotton factory to the park. 
The Orphan Asylum Band 
There are eleven in 


went at the head of it. 
the band, and they each got a bright red suit 


and cap for doing it. Part of the procession 
was made by the bank people, and it was 
Daikoku, the god of wealth, sitting on a cart 
drawn by people in bright-colored robes, with 
caps that looked like mice’s heads. There is 
an O Sumi San from the orphan asylum in 
mmamma’s tonic sol-fa class, and I think it is 
the one the Cornerers are keeping there. 

New stamps bave been issued in honor of 
the silver wedding. Mr. Ishii’s little girl 
[Mr. Ishii is the good Christian man at the 
head of tbe asylum.—Mr. M.], who is four 
years old, is very fond of crying; so every day 
she goes without crying she gets arin, which 
is a tenth of a cent. One time she came to 
her mother and asked her to break the jug. 
There were six senin it, and she said half of 
it was to be given to a blind man, and the rest 
to Christian work. This little four-year-old’s 
name is Tomo, meaning Friend, and I think 
she will grow up to be as good a friend of 
orphans as her father. 

Your friend, EL1zABETH P. 


So it seems that little Japanese children 
can sing and cry as well as American chil- 
dren! And what a blessed benefaction to 
thfe human race on both sides of the globe 
(see second letter from Kathrina’s mother 
in last week’s Corner) is this double arrang- 
ment which saves crying and increases giv- 
ing—the cup of sorrow emptied and the jug 
of cents (and sen) filled at the same time! 
No doubt other dear little weeping children 
will take the hint and turn their tears into 
this channel of benevolence.. Our friend 
the missionary writes also a word about the 
orphans and the stamps: 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... A colony of twenty- 
three of the Orphanage boys, with three help- 
ers, has gone to the southernisland of Kyushu 
in the province of Hiuga, where land is cheap, 
to open up an asylum farm. The two girls 
vou are interested in, O Sumi Sanand O Hana 
San, are doing finely. 

The new Japanese stamps, issued March 9, 
in commemoration of the silver wedding of 
the emperor and empress, were confined to two- 
cent stamps for local use and five-cent stamps 
for international service. Fourteen million, 
three hundred thousand of the former and 
700,000 of the latter were issued. When this 
supply is exhausted the use of these special 
stamps will be canceled. 


And here comes a note from a Corner boy 
in another part of the empire: 


Care of: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like 
to have my name on the list of 
stamp collectors. My ageis twelve 
aud my collection is about 250. 
As I cannot very well send you 
an uncanceled U.S. stamp—as I 
have only one and that is in my 
collection—I will send an uncan- 
celed Japanese stamp instead. 
These stamps are a special isSue 
which will last only a short time. 
I would be glad to exchange a 
very few of these for uncanceled 
Columbian stamps above five 
cents. But if you print this I 
might get more answers than I 
could manage! 

Yours very truly, —— —. 


This boy sends me his address and I print 
it above, but possibly you may think it best 
to wait until you see his name on the ex- 
change list before corresponding with him. 
If their Imperial Majesties would send me a 
few hundred of those pretty blue and red 
special stamps I would exchange them with 
Carnerers for shares of our O Hana San Or- 
phanage stock! 
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WorcustEr, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Do you know of any place 
where you can get the $2, $3, 84 and $5 Co- 
lumbian stamps less than $24? If so, please 
tell me the place and the price. 

: Your friend, LERoy B. 

I inquired at the rooms of the N. E. 
Stamp Co., 325 Washington Street, Boston, 
and learned that they sell the above Colum- 
bians at $16.80, that is—as you young math- 
ematicians will at once note—at twenty per 
cent. above the face value of the stamps. 

NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Marlin; Can you tell me why the 
Swedish stamps (most of them) that come to 
this country on letters do not have the post- 
horn on the back? 

Yours sincerely, MARGARET C. 

The post-horn was on the back of a pre- 


vious issue, that of 1886. 
NEWBURY, VT. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir; Having preserved old 
letters I find I have a hundred or more of 
three United States stamps, from about 1853 
till they passed out of use. Have they any 
money value? [Very little—Mr. M.] If not, 
what else can be done with them? If you 
say, ‘‘burn them,” I shall burn them imme- 
diately. Yours, Mrs. L. 

I say, don’t burn them, but send them to 
the ‘‘ Hospital Cottages for Children, Bald- 
winville, Mass,’’ You do not need to cut 
them carefully —the’ children will see to 
that. A letter from the Cottages says that 


as the result of our previous notice their 


... Stamp collection is growing decidedly. 
The children can hardly keep up with the sort- 
ing and doing up, but they are glad to be busy. 

But enough of stamps—what comes next? 

GosHEN, Cr, 


Dear Mr. Martin: Why do people say *‘ week- 
days’? when they mean days that are not 
Sundays? My papa could not tell me, and 
so he told me to write to you. Ruy S, 


Your papa doubtless knows just as much 
about it as I do! The expression is a mat- 
ter of ‘‘usage,’’ that is, it has been in 
use a long time, in order to distinguish 
the working days of the week from the 
Sabbath day. I wish with all my heart 
that the work days were more fully distin- 
guished from the day of rest, which God 
has so kindly given us, and which—because 
we do not always know what is best for us 
—He has commanded us to keep. I have 
just received this letter: 


Dear Mr. Martin: The Sunday question was 
recently raised by my big boy, who hves 1n 
one of the cities of New York State. He 
wrote that as there was no delivery after Sat- 
urday P. M. at 2,30, he must go to the post 
office Sunday morning for my letter written 
on Friday. He liked the walk for himself, 
but questioned as to the right of keeping other 
people busy on Sunday. He spoke of a peti- 
tion to the Postmaster General asking that 
the office might be closed on Sunday. I in- 
dorse heartily anything which will relieve 
150,000 postal clerks from Sunday work. Here- 
after I shall send my letter earlier in the 
week. GRAY-HAIRED CORNERER. 

Good for that boy—and the mother, too! 
We all see on a moment’s reflection that it 
is not right to make others work on Sunday. 
Very often we can arrange, like this mother, 
to send letters earlier or later, and so pre- 
vent the necessity of Sunday delivery. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like my name on 
the exchange list. Have you seen the Bel- 
gium Sunday stamp? F 

Your Joving friend, Rogertr S. 

I sent for the stamps at once. There are 
two—one cent and five cents. At the bot- 
tom is printed, in French and in Dutch, Do 
not deliver on Sunday. The stamps are per- 
forated above that order, so that it can be 
torn off. Nodoubt very many Belgians who 
honor the Sabbath Day, and wish well to 
their fellowmen, use that issue. But here 
we are talking about stamps again! 
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‘| want some mor 


THE ONLY PERFECT ; 
Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen :—I commenced the use of Mel- 
lin’s Food some three weeks ago, and find it 
better than all others I have used; my baby 
fis thriving wonderfully upon it. I shall 

recommend its use to all my friends. 

Mrs. JASPER L. BROWN. 

* Tyler. Tex, 
Gentlemen:—I am using your Mellin’s 
Food for babies, I find it better than any- 

thing else. Rev. C. C. WILLIAMS, 


SEND for our book, ‘‘The Care and 
Feeding of Intants,’? mailed 
Free to any address. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 
80288 


Shining Silver. 


There’s always a best in every class, in 
this one it’s 


Electro-Silicon . 


but you’ve only our word for that, if it’s 
true you should know it. 


It Costs Nothing 


to prove it; your address on a postal 
sent to us will do it. Once tried we 
leave the rest to you. ; 


It’s unlike any other. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
a proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
EA finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 


WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO. 


FREE Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 


_ Jewish prophets. 
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The Sunday School 


LEsson FOR JULY 15. Matt. 2: 1-12. 


VISIT OF THE WISE MEN, 


\ BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D, 


Matthew has selected those events in the 
life of Jesus which are suited to prove that He 
is the Christ, the fulfillment of Old Testament 
‘prophecy. The title-page of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel reads, ‘‘The Book of the Generation of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son of 
Abraham.’’ The first chapter shows His title 
to the throne because of His descent from 
King David. The second shows that His 
royal character has been acknowledged by 
men renowned in other nations. Let us fol- 
low an order similar to that of the two preced- 
ing lessons. The first brought to us from the 
Father’s house above heavenly visitants, a 
heavenly child and a heavenly saying. The 
second revealed to us in the Father’s house in 
Jerusalem Jewish worshipers, a Jewish child 
with a mission to the world and a saying of 
This lesson discloses to us, 
in the whole world as the sphere of the Fa- 
ther’s government, Gentile worshipers, the 
royal Child rejected by His own nation, and 
the saying of the star. 

I. The Gentile worshipers. The name ‘‘ Magi” 
was given toa priestly class among the Per- 
sians and Medes, who held also high civil 
rank. They were renowned for their know]l- 
edge of astronomy, of medicine, of philosophy 
and of religious mysteries. They were disci- 
ples of Zoroaster and worshipers of God under 
the emblem of fire. They believed in good 
and evil spirits and taught that a life of holi- 
ness would be rewarded by eternal happiness 
and a life of sin by eternal suffering. They 
believed also that a kingdom of God was al- 
ready begun on earth and that it would finally 
triumph over evil. They looked for a king 
who should reign in righteousness forever. 


These beliefs are strikingly similar, so far, 


as they go, to those of the Jews. The Zend- 


Avesta, the bible of the Magi, contains much’ 


that is similar to the teaching of the Old 
Testament. It does not seem strange that 
members of such a class of worshipers should 
have sought the infant Messiah. The transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into Greek nearly 
300 years before, and its wide circulation in 
different countries, may well have given to 
learned men in the East added definiteness to 
the hope which God had implanted in the 
hearts of men for a universal reign of right- 
eousness and peace. 

But the thing which seems strangest to 
many is that men of distant nations should 
know more about Jesus than His own people, 
and that God should give to them truth which 
they wisely used which the Jews did not 
grasp. The Jews believed that the true God 
held communication with them only, and that 
He could be known only through their Bible, 
their temple and their church. How impossi- 
ble it would have seemed to them that God 
would guide fire-worshipers to their Messiah 
by means of a star! Yet many Christians 
have like ideas of God’s relations with other 
than Christian nations. The foremost truth 
we ought to learn from this visit of the wise 
men is that ‘“‘in every nation he that feareth 
Him and worketh righteousness is acceptable 
to Him.” Who is it that has doomed to hell 
all the heathen who have never heard of 
Christ? Not any word of God which we have 
heard. These Persian priests were acceptable 
to Him before ever they had heard of His 
Son. They came and worshiped Jesus and 
went away without having heard one word 
from His lips. Yet God honored them witha 
revelation from heaven. 

This doctrine that God loved and blessed 
Gentiles, or heathen, as we call them, tie 
Jews hated. They hated Jesus for preaching 
it, When He told the Jews of His own town 
that God passed by the widows of Israel and 
seut His prophet Elijah to be cared for by,a 


'-widow of Sidon, a Phoenician heathen, they 
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were enraged. When He told them that God 
through Elisha wrought no miracle cleansing 
the lepers of Israel, but did heal a heathen of 
Syria, they tried to kill the preacher. How 
would His preaching sound now in a Christian 
church? ‘‘ They shall come from the east and 
west, and from the north and south, and 
shall sit down in the kingdom of God,” “‘and 
yourselves cast forth without.” Jesus said 


this in answer to the question of a Jew as to. 


who should be saved. Christ is the Saviour 
for all nations, and in all nations there are 
seekers after Him who have not yet found 
Him, but whom He honors. The Greeks who 
sought an introduction to Him at the Pass- 
over [John 12: 20 ff.] were welcomed by one 
of His most sublime addresses. Before the 
Roman captain Cornelius had ever heard of 
Jesus God sent to him an angel. Sympathy 
with the spirit and aim of Christ gives to men 
in every nation access to God. 

II. The enemies of the Child. For ages Hie 
had been anticipated as king. But the last 
Old Testament prophet had warned the na- 
tion that they would not want Him. ‘“ The 
Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
His temple. ... But who may abide the day 
of His coming?” Certainly net King Herod, 
who began to plot to slay his rival as soon as 
he heard of Him; not more, either, the 
priests of the temple, nor the people, when 
they came to realize His mission. ‘‘ He came 
unto His own, but they that were His own 
received Him not.” 

Society needs Christ, dwells with pleased 
interest on the ideal kingdom which He has 
proclaimed, and dreads the means by which it 
is to be established, fears His coming and tries 
to prevent it. This we shall have more 
time to consider in the next lesson. We turn 
to: 


Ill. The saying of the star. God spoke 
through it to the wise men as really as He 
spoke to the shepherds through the angel and 
to the parents of Jesus through the prophet 
Simeon. Noconjunction of planets ever made 
such an impression on men as did this star. 
The Magi asked, ‘‘ Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews?” ‘‘ And lo, the star, which 
they saw in the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child 
was.’ God speaks through nature to ears 
that are open to Him, even where the Bible is 
not known. Hecan make Himself known to 
a heathen today as easily as He could to Abra- 
ham, the fire-worshiper of Chaldea, or to Mo- 
ses, who had no Bible and who had married 
into the family of a Midianite. 

The saying of the star is the last of a series 
of prophecies extending from far back in the 
beginning of history, and I find no more im- 
pressive testimony to Jesus as the Saviour of 
men than this succession of utterances, point- 
ing to Him with growing clearness and defi- 
niteness till at last the ‘‘ Desire of all nations ”’ 
appears. I mention here only the chief of 
these prophecies: 

1. In the beginning of revelation His com- 
ing to mankind was foretold, when God said 
to the serpent in the Garden of Eden, of the 
woman whom he had tempted, ‘‘Her seed 
shall bruise thy head.”’ 

2. In the time of Noah the race is named 
through which He should come: ‘“ Blessed be 
the Lord, the God of Shem.” 

3. In the time of Abraham the nation 
through which He should come was declared. 
‘‘Tn thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” 

4. In the time of Jacob the tribe is named. 
“The scepter shall not depart from Judah, 

. until Shiloh come.” 

5. In the time of David the family is men- 
tioned. ‘‘The Lord telleth thee that the Lord 
will make thee an house.” Three centuries 
later Isaiah prophesied: ‘‘ There shall come 
forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse.” 

6. In the time of Micah the, town is named. 
“ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, which art 
little to be among the thousands of Judah, 
out of thee shall one come forth unto Me that 
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is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth 
are from old, from everlasting.” 

7. Passing now the four centuries of silence, 
the revelation is made of the person through 
whom He should come. ‘ Fear not, Mary; 
. .. thou shalt bring forth a son, and shalt 
call His name Jesus.” 

8. Next, to the angels, the day is declared. 
“There is born to you this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

9. At last the house is shown. The star in 
the heavens moved forward in the east till its 
shining ray, like the finger of God, pointed to 
the place where Jesus lay. 

Let us now gather together the events of the 
three first lessons in the life of Christ and 
make of them one picture—the crown of all 
the glory of human infancy—the King of 
kings in a humble home in His mother’s arms, 
while in the group around Him all classes of 
society are represented. There are the shep- 
herds looking on in simple wonder; the proph- 
ets of the temple, beholding in Him the fulfill- 
ment of what their Scriptures had foretold; 
scholars from Eastern nations, acknowledg- 
ing His royalty with gifts and worship; and 
the King of Judea, recognizing and fearing 
this rival to his throne. In the midst of all, 
in unconscious majesty, lies the world’s hope 
of salvation and the chief object of heaven’s 
interest. To have printed this picture on our 
minds and hearts is to have learned a precious 
lesson of the life of Christ. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, July 8-14. Openness to New Spiritual 
Truth. Acts 15: 5-13, 19, 20; Rom. 2: 17-29. 
1s such a spirit consistent with loyalty to the old 
truths? How kept from falling into unwholesome 
restlessness? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y, P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, July 15-21. Right and Wrong Ways 
of Seeking. Eccl. 1: 12-18; 2: 1-11; Matt. 
7: 7-11. 

Taking it for granted at the outset that we 
are seeking after God and the interests of His 
kingdom, let us consider how best this may 
bedone. The Bible tells us that one condition 
of successful seeking is that it be done in 
youth. ‘* Those that seek me early shall find 
me.” Surely this applies especially to the 
vast army of Christian’ Endeavorers. 

Next, let us ‘strive for a deep sense of our 
need of the good things we are seeking and 
throw our whole hearts into the quest. 
“They that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness .... Shall be filled,’ and it is ‘‘ the long- 
ing soul”’ that shall be satisfied. 

Those who earnestly desire to find God 
will strive for purity in heart and life. It is 
only ‘the pure in heart”? who can claim the 
promise that they “shall see God.” 

Concentration we shall find of great value. 
The motto, ‘‘ This one thing I do,’’ may keep 
young Christians from dissipating their ener- 
gies on a variety of unimportant things. 
‘“‘ Seek ye first His kingdom and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

Nor let us easily be discouraged. The most 
precious things usually are the hardest, to 
obtain, and if we fully appreciate the value of 
what we seek we shall be willing to search 
persistently, © as for hid treasures.) as 

Again, we should come to God “ believing 
that He is,’’ffand hold ourselves in ‘joyful 
readiness for His promised response. Let not 
Malachi’s warning to the Jews apply to us: 
‘““The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to His temple. ... But who may abide 
the day of His coming?”’ 

And always let us seek hopefully, ‘‘ looking 
unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our 
faith,’ who “‘is not far from each one of us.” 
Because the only home of the finite is the In- 
finite, and because we know that God is con- 
stantly seeking us, men will not cease con- 
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sciously or unconsciously to reach out arms 
of faith toward Him. And, however strenuous 
our efforts may be, surely they are but as the 
blind and feeble gropings of' an infant, com- 
pared with the infinite strength, wisdom, pa- 
tience and tenderness with which we are 
sought by Christ, the Shepherd of our souls. 


But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed 
through, 
Ere He found the sheep that was lost. 


Parallel verses: Deut. 4: 29; 2 Chron. 15: 2; 
Ps. 107:9; Prov. 2:4; 8:17; Jer. 29: 13; Lam. 
3: 25; Hos. 10:12; Mal. 3: 1, 2; Matt. 6: 33; 
Acts 17; 27; Phil. 3: 13, 14; Heb. 11:6; 12: 2; 
1-Pet. 27-20. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM, 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Combating Cholera. A letter from Rev. A. W. 
Hubbard of Sivas, Turkey, reports an epi- 
demic of cholera in that city and vicinity 
where the disease has not made its appear- 
ance for over forty years. During the last 
week in April there were from thirty to forty 
deaths daily out of a population of 43,000. A 
missionary must be prepared for every emer- 
gency and though none of our workers except 
Mrs. Perry had seen cases of cholera before 
they were ready to do active service. Mr. 
Hubbard says it was gratifying to see how 
many persons in the city knew and trusted 
him, although he made no claim to medical 
knowledge. Even the normal school boys 
were instructed in the use of Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin’s remedies for cholera and were of service. 
Up to the first of May Mr. Hubbard writes 
that they had lost no member of their school 
or congregation and no one whom he had reg- 
ularly attended had died. It is not generally 
known how much of this broader service for 
humanity missionaries are called upon to do. 
Let those persons who think the worker in 
the foreign field has only to preach, baptize 
and teach the people of these benighted lands 
how to read and write rid themselves of this 
narrow conception of a missionary’s duties. 

The Receipts of the A. B.C. F. M. during May 
show a falling off as contrasted with the same 
month in 1893, according to the following 
table: 


MAY, 1893. 
MONA OBS Neoceies oshivs clddsive ucleseaeceiclasaeaniiseceenae $31,664.73 
AUC LBCICS care pialole siniclsieiolinie’eleleieleieinteistei@ié lolslelale vietelelsisinre/alels 17,609.68 
Totals sauetsstenise vvaseaasete con ee aoe aae ak $49,274.41 
MAY, 1804. 
WD OWAUIONS re serevicisir cc ins's sale olslelsiewieloteatelenee cisicisiatestnine $34,145.93 
LOSACIES.....- ee screesvessces sine vandsevucesesseaves sis 6,316.67 
DOD jatsieralniele,oin(aiaivislelee'cta's cles isinie Sieben sls saison ae $40,462.60 


It is encouraging, however, to note that the 
donations of the past nine months of the fiscal 
year, aS compared with the corresponding 
months last year, show an increase of $13,703, 
while the gain in legacies during the same 
period has been $6,079. But of the donations 
$34,739 went toward the debt, which still 
amounts to more than $50,000. With the pros- 
pect of a decrease in donations during the 
summer months, the situation is by no means 
a bright one. 

The A. I. A. calls upon the Sunday school 
children to pay the wages of a herder for the 
mission herd of reindeer at Cape Prince of 
Wales, Alaska. A Siberian herder’s wages 
are $100 a year, but a Norwegian Christian 
family require $400. In this connection we 
are glad to announce that $5,000 have been be- 
queathed to the A. M. A. by Mrs. O. P. Atter- 
bury, the income thereof to be applied to the 
edueation of the negroes. 


The late J. F. Fogg of Weymouth left the 
following bequests, which have been ordered 
paid: A. B. C. F. M.,; $10,000; M. H. M.S., 
$10,000; A. H. M.S., $10,000; A. M. A., $10,- 
000; Boston Seamen’s Friend Society, $5,000. 

The little town of Plainfield, in Hampshire 
County, has a record unequaled in the history 
of missions for a town of its size. From 1815 
to date it has always had one or more mission- 
aries in the foreign field under the A. B. 
Cc. F. M. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 

Work Among Showmen. An interesting work 
is being done by a philanthropic Methodist 
woman, Miss Elizabeth Millington, among 
the English traveling showmen, which con- 
stitute a body 50,000 strong. This class of 
people is little known in private life, few per- 
sons take any interest in them and their no- 
madic life cuts them off from many privileges 
and advantages. It occurred to Miss Milling- 
ton several years ago that these giants, dwarfs, 
acrobats, lion tamers, traveling photograph- 
ers possess souls and were specially destitute 
of any common helps to right living. She 
therefore opened a quiet work among the 
show people who regularly visited the York 
November fair and found them not unre- 
sponsive. About fourteen years ago the werk 
was organized and the Travelers’ National 
Total Abstinence Union formed, with Miss 
Millington as its honorary secretary. She has 
now become almost as much of a traveler as 
the people whom she seeks to benefit. During 
the last year meetings were held on nearly 
every regular fair ground in the country and 
623 new members joined the union, making a 
total of nearly 10,000 persons who have signed 
the pledge under its auspices. Notwithstand- 
ing their temptations, it is said that quite as 
large a proportion of the showmen keep the 
pledge as in the case of any other class. A 
new feature is an arrangement for the educa- 
tion of the showmen’s children by means of 
four school vans to travel on circuits going 
from fair to fair. Each will carry a teacher 
and wife,a tent for school purposes and a 
bookstall. 


The Moravians. The London Association in 
Aid of Moravian Missions, founded in 1817 
by sympathizing members of other evangeli- 
cal churches, has been instrumental in en- 
abling the brethren greatly to extend their 
spheres of labor. So great is the missionary 
spirit of the Moravian Church that about one 
in sixty of its adult members goes forth to the 
foreign field as compared with one in 5,000 in 
the rest of the Protestant churches of Christen- 
dom. The converts gathered by its agency 
number 92,000, more than three times as many 
as the parent church (30,000). The latest re- 
ports from the mission field are very encour- 
aging. Since the first Moravians went forth, 
2,500 of their members have consecrated them- 
selves to the work. At present 400 mission- 
aries occupy 140 centers, and more than thirty 
—all who could be sent—went during the year, 
while the number in training was unprece- 
dented. The total income of the London As- 
sociation for the year amounted to $52,520. 


A Perplexing Question. The serious financial 
condition of the leading English missionary 
societies has given rise to the question 
whether it is a wise policy to turn away no 
suitable candidate for missionary work be- 
cause of lack of funds. The Church Mission- 
ary Society has fortunately been tided over 
its difficulties and, having begun its new year 
with a good balance on hand, is rejoicing that 
its directors have had faith to send forth la- 
borers with the assurance that God would not 
fail to maintain them. On the other hand, 
the London Missionary Society has reached a 
serious crisis. The forward movement of the 
past three years has involved large additional 
expenditures. Sixty-seven out of the pro- 
posed 100 missionaries have been sent out.and 
a large new steamer has been built. To main- 
tain and complete the work in hand an in- 
crease of $200,000 is needed every year, or half 
as much again as the churches now give. 
The question is, Shall the society withdraw 
the sixty-seven new missionaries from the for- 
eign field, or shall the determination be made, 
with God’s help, to continue the forward 
movement and before the close of another 
year send out the additional thirty-three mis- 
sionaries? 

Generous Children. The children of the Pres- 
byterian Church South are evidently taught 
to take an interest in missions and to make 
sacrifices for them. Ata meeting of the Gen- 
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eral Assembly in Nashviile, Tenn., it was an- 
nounced that the little ones have succeeded in 
raising $10,000 to build a steamboat for use on 
the Congo River and seventy-five dollars in 
addition. If the entire amount is not used in 
the construction of the vessel, the remainder 
will go toward its running expenses or be 
used in establishing new preaching stations 
at points that can be reached by the boat. 


—— 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL AT OLIVET. 


Olivet College celebrated her jubilee last 
week with great joy, welcoming back many 
graduates, an unusually large number of whom 
are serving the churches as miuisters and mis- 
sionaries. The occasion was made especially 
notable tirst by the dedication of the beautiful 
new church building, costing $32,000, all paid 
for, and also because the church installed a 
pastor, for the first time in its history, Rey. 
W.L. Tenney, recently of Holbrook, Mass. 
The exercises of Commencement week began 
with the baccalaureate by President W. G. 
Sperry, D.D., whose administration of a year 
and a half has been justified by the prosperity 
of the college, shown in the large number of 
students and the increase of financial re- 
sources, which, however, do not come within 
$10,000 a year of meeting the absolute needs. 
On Tuesday evening the characteristic college 
prayer meeting. was held, which has never 
been omitted since Father Shipherd kneeled 
on Olivet Hill and dedicated that spot to the 
“glory of God.’ This college prayer meeting 
may be said to be the center of Olivet’s spir- 
itual history. The stranger entering it seems 
to hear in the quality of the singing and the 
accent of the prayers and remarks a voice 
that is not of earth. After the prayer meet- 
ing the council called to-examine and assist 
in the installation of the pastor met and no 
quorum was disclosed by the roll-call. The 
flexibility of Congregationalism was again 
exhibited in the device—which would have 
made dear Dr. Ross if he were alive speech- 
less with astonishment—whereby the couneil 
was adjourned, and the church, which was in 
session, promptly called the churches which 
had been represented to a new council, which, 
of course, had a quorum, and proceeded to ex- 
amine the candidate and advise his installa- 
tion on the next day. 

The services of dedication and installation 
were combined and held Wednesday morning, 
when an inspiring program was carried out. 
An original dedicatory hymn by Professor 
Daniels, and set to music by Mrs. Bintliffe, 
the musical director, was sung and Dr. James 
Brand preached a sermon of great power on 
The Mission of the Church. 

The new church is the first building erected 
for church purposes, the church having for 
fifty years worshiped in the college chapel, 
and is admirably adapted for its purposes, 
having an ordinary seating capacity of 530, 
which may be increased to 1,100 by opening 
the adjoining Sunday school room. 

Wednesday afternoon two remarkable his- 
toric addresses were made by ex-President 
N. J. Morrison, D.D., and Prof. J. L. Daniels, 
upon whom Yale College has so fittingly 
conferred the degree of D.D. for ‘services 
rendered here during thirty years. Prof. 
Joseph Estabrook was also remembered with 
a doctor of divinity’s degree by Oberlin. The 
exercises of the graduating class, which num- 
bers thirty-three, twenty of them being men 
aud six of them candidates for the ministry, 
occurred Thursday morning, after which came 
the alumni dinner and the oration before the 
alumni by Dr. Hugh N. Scott of Chicago Sem- 
inary. Dink Be 
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The worth of what a man thinks about 
God and the objects of religion depends on 
what the man is, and what the man is de- _ 
pends upon his having more or less reached 
the measure of a perfect and total man.— 
Matthew Arnold. 


' giderable interest. 


' Whittaker. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
ROGER WIELIAMS, THE PIONEER OF RELI- 
GIOUS LIBERTY. 


Hon. O. S. Straus, ex-Mivister of the 
United States to Turkey, has undertaken 
once more the task which so many have at- 
tempted, but which never stays accom- 
plished, of proving that Roger Williams was 
asorely persecuted victim of religious and 
civil intolerance in Massachusetts and the 
pioneer of religious liberty then and subse- 
quently, with which principle “‘ his whole 
life throbbed.’’ “He has made extended 
study of the subject and his verdict is in 
general harmony with the estimates of those 
scholars who have taken the most favorable 
view of Roger Williams. His conclusions 
would have commanded more confidence, 
however, if he had made more effort to dis- 
prove the positions of the late Dr. Dexter, 
in his painstaking work, As To Roger Will- 
jams, upon the points where they disagree, 
and had refrained from impugning Dr. Dex- 
ter’s motives. The latter’s volume in re- 
spect to both scholarship and candor cer- 
tainly need not fear comparison with Mr. 
Straus’s, and its general positions are too 
widely admitted to be easily shaken unless 
by some newly discovered evidence. 

It is common and easy to assert that Will- 
iams was the first to establish religious lib- 
erty in the New World, but it is not so easy 
to see wherein he was much in advance of 
his predecessors, the Plymouth Pilgrims, who 
illustrated a conspicuous tolerance and even 
made Williams himself their pastor’s assist- 
ant fora time, in spite of their distrust of 
some of his ideas. Moreover, although we 
would by no means deny to Williams the 
credit of having been—whatever others were 
or were not—a foremost leader in promoting 
religious liberty, itis hopeless to blink the 
fact that his exclusion from the Massachu- 
setts Colony was due to civil rather than re- 
ligious reasons, or the other fact that, like 
too many other good men, he was occasion- 
ally inconsistent and was sufficiently forget- 
ful of his ideal to exhibit to others the same 
unkind spirit which had been shown toward 
him. Mr. Straus labors valiantly to put a 
favorable light upon the undeniable facts in 
regard to Joshua Verin and William Harris, 
for example, but unbiased critics will hardly 
agree that he has succeeded. 

We cannot truthfully call Mr. Straus’s 
volume a thoroughly impartial and exact 
study of its subject. Nor have we discoy- 
ered in it any special reason of existence, 
inasmuch as it contains no additions to the 
stock of public knowledge in regard to Will- 
iams and is neither as comprehensive nor 
as minute as some other treatises on the 
same theme. But it is a brightly written, 
sympathetic, entertaining book, partial for 


‘the most part with only that kindly, warm- 


hearted partiality which almost disarms ad- 
verse criticism, and, although hardly likely 
to become an authority, it is of real and con- 
[Century Co. $1.25.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


Rey. E. B. Boggs, D.D., the author of 
Christian Unity Proved by Holy Scriptures, 
with*a Sketch of Church History [Thomas 
50 cents], wrote his book to 
persuade people to become Episcopalians, 
which is his conception of Christian unity. 
He concedes the Congregationalism of the 


/ apostolic churches quite frankly but appar- 


eutly unconsciously. He also seems to put 
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considerable dependence on the ancient 
British Church as the link between the 
modern Anglican Church and the apostolic. 
But, even to those who attach importance 
to the literal apostolic succession, this claim 
of descent through the British Church must 
seem very questionable and to outsiders it 
has the look of having been suggested in 
the forlorn hope of avoiding the charge of 
schism in having seceded from the Papal 
Church. Moreover the Anglican and Amer- 
ican Episcopal Churches are practically se- 
ceders from the Eastern Church if not from 
the Papal. They cannot ‘‘eat their cake 
and have it too.’’ They must admit either 
that they never had any connection with 
either the Hastern or the Papal Church, in 
which case they are as much upstarts as 
they consider Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists, or else that, having formerly been 
connected with one or both of those two 
churches, they have seceded from it, or 
them, thereby forfeiting their right to claim 
unbroken descent from the apostles. Of 
course the author is much gratified by Pro- 
fessor Shields’s now famous utterance as- 
serting the necessity of accepting the his- 
toric episcopate in order to attain Christian 
unity. But only the excessively sanguine 
among non-Episcopalians see in Professor 
Shields’s utterance evidence of anything else 
than his own readiness to become an Epis- 
copalian. 

Rev. Thomas Chalmers, Ph. D.’s, little 
volume, The Juvenile Revival, or, The Phi- 
losophy of the Christian Endeavor Movement 
[Christian Publishing Co. 60 cents] has an 
introduction by Dr. F. E. Clark and is a 
thoughtful search beneath the surface for 
underlying causes and principles. It also 
is expressed in a practical, popular man- 
ner. It is a useful addition to the growing 
and valuable literature of the Christian En- 
deavor movement.— In The Epic of the 
Orient [Student Publishing Co. 75 ceuts] 
is an original rendering of the book of Job 
in blank verse from the pen of Rey. H. M. 
Sydenstricker. The translator’s intent has 
been to follow the language of the original 
as closely as possible and, whenever practi- 
cable, to use the words of the common ver- 
sion of the Bible. In our judgment literal- 
ness has been studied somewhat excessively 
the result being a frequent stiffness and 
almost uncouthness of the rendering. Yet 
to the student of the book there is consider- 
able helpfulness in such a translation. 


STORIES, 


We recently noticed The Flowers of For- 
giveness, a collection of short and striking 
East Indian stories by Flora A. Steel. The 
same author has written The Potter’s Thumb 
[Harper & Bros. $1.50], an elaborate East 
Indian novel of life ameng the British civil 
or military officials and the natives who sur- 
round them. The story is bold in concep- 
tion and skillfully elaborated and is of un- 
usual interest. The native modes of thought 
and conduct seem to be reproduced with 
exceptional success. The intricate plot is 
handled with masterly ingenuity and one 
lives, while reading, in a strange world of 
intrigue. Perhaps the strongest impression 
which the book makes, however, is that of 
the low and selfish level of the life of the 
English in India as it is here depicted. No- 
vody seems to be aware of such a thing as 
religion and even the more noble and gener- 
ous in spirit and life have only petty and 
too often low aims. We are much afraid 
that the strength of this impression which 
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the reader receives is the best of proofs of 
the fidelity and skill of the author. 

One hardly knows whether to consider 
Mr. Howells’s new book, A Traveler from 
Altruria [Harper & Bros. $1.50], as a story 
or a social study. It is the latter in the 
shape of the former. It already is familiar 
to the public through its issue as a maga- 
zine serial. It is an ingenious and effective 
contrast of existing American conditions 
with those of an ideal social and political 
condition, of course greatly to the advan- 
tage of the latter. Whether the imagined 
state of things ever can become actual and 
in the manner assumed may be questionable 
but the narrative does good service at any 
rate in the way of pointing out defects in 
present conditions. Mr. Howells as usual 
blends the humorous, not to add the satir- 
ical, with his graver utterances. The book 
ranks with Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward and volumes of that ilk, but strikes 
us aS more deserving than that of serious 
heed, 

The Light of Other Days [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50], by Mrs. Forrester, does not 
commend itself to either one’s judgment or 
taste. It is chiefly a realistic and disagree- 
able picture of unwholesome and almost 
indecent doings among upper class English 
people. Almost the only honorable and 
likeable people come to such an unfortu- 
nate end that one is very sorry for them, 
and there is so little that is attractive in 
the book that it is much better let alone. 

There are some superfluous features in the 
plot of Walter Mitchell’s Two Strings to His 
Bow {Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25], for 
example, the Cincinnati episode, yet the 
motive of the story is novel and ingenious 
and the author has worked it out entertain- 
ingly. The story came out originally in the 
Atlantic. It is short but graphic and well 
written ——Miss Helen H. Gardener's his- 
torical novel, An Unofficial Patriot [Arena 
Publishing Co. $1.25] has considerable 
merit as a study of certain aspects of the 
War of the Rebellion and of some moral 
trials which those who did not believe in 
slavery at the South before the war had to 
encounter, It is spirited and impressive. 
But there was no need to quote so much 
profanity and the passage on the next to the 
last page about the cruelty of God is as mis- 
leading philosophically as it is spiritually. 
The book has some very good points and 
some very weak ones. 

The Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society sends us 
The Twins and Their Texts [75 cents], by 
L. Amelia Wilder, in which two delightful 
little sisters are described with a natural- 
ness ane suggestiveness which will delight 
all the other little girls. The book will find 
high favor.— The Shepherd’s Family [Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication. 60 
cents], has been translated by Mary E. Ire- 
land from the German of Gustav Nieritz. 
It is one of those unpretending but graphic 
and interesting German stories, such as are 
familiar to most of us, and it has a positive 
religious influence. Apparently it has been 
well translated.—Eight uncommonly read- 
able short stories by Prof. H. A. Beers 
make a pleasant book called, from the title 
of the first, A Suburban Pastoral [75 cents] 
which Messrs. Henry Holt & Co _ have 
brought out very tastefully. The book is 
just the thing for light summer reading. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two recent volumes of po@ms are W. E. 
Baily’s Dramatic Poems [Printed for au- 
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thor, Philadelphia] which consist of four 
renderings of classical subjects in deka- 
syllabic verse. The Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Priam, King of Troy, Andromache in Cap- 
tivity and The Daughters of (dipus are the 
selected topics. Mr. Baily seems to have a 
fairly good conception of the times and 
scenes described but does not attain a high 
poetical level and his verse requires the 
proper names to be mispronounced at times 
and other infelicities occur. The Heav- 
enly Alchymist and Other Poems [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.50], by Susan A. Wood- 
bridge, contains more than eighty short 
poems, inspired by the natural world or by 
friendship, religion, affection, etc. With- 
out ever rising to any phenomenal degree of 


inspiration or versification these poems pos-- 


sess a simplicity, a wholesomeness, a spirit- 
ual fervor and a rhythmical evenness which 
afford both pleasure and profit to the 
reader. Mr. G. H. Stockbridge’s Balder 
the Poet and Other Verses [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00] contains more of the spirit of 
artistic poetry. It includes various kinds 
of verse, appropriately classified, and among 
them are a few poems which possess notice- 
able merit, such as the commemorative 
poem on Columbus, reprinted from the 
New England Magazine. 

Two more most tempting little books 
issued by the Harpers are From the Easy 
Chair [$1.00], Third Series, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis—containing two dozen or more 
of his short, terse, thoughtful, stimulating 
utterances on current topics, of which some 
are of lasting interest—and Literary and 
Social Silhouettes [$1.00], by Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, also made up of a dozen or more 
striking essays. These books are conven- 
iently small yet are clearly printed and are 
bound in odd and pretty green and gilt 
covers. Here, too, are two more of those 
dainty volumes of the Temple edition of 
Shakespeare which the Macmillans are is- 
suing. This time: they have sent Measure 
for Measure and The Comedy of Errors. 
Each is as handsome and satisfactory other- 
wise as itis in price. Each costs only forty- 
five cents. Here also are two more num- 
bers of the Harper’s pretty Black and White 
series, Mr. Howells’s The Mouse-Trap and 
his A Likely Story, each highly amusing 
and costing half a dollar. 

The Navigator's Pocket-Book [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00], by Capt. Howard 
Patterson, is a capital handy-book. for all 
who wish to become familiar with the scien- 
tific and practical art of navigation. It is 
well arranged, clear in definition, and com- 
prehensive. But the price seems a little 
large.——Glimpses of the Plant World [Lee 
& Shepard. 55 cents], by Fanny D. Bergen, 
undertakes to tell children in a plain and 
entertaining manner some of the more en- 
joyable and useful botanical facts such as 
they can appreciate and remember. The 
author has done her work well and her little 
book is illustrated, 


ART ITEMS. 

— A bronze copy of the Sunol statue of 
Columbus, which stands in Madrid, has been 
erected in the Central: Park, New York City, 
and unveiled to the accompaniment of ad- 
dresses by Vice-President Stevenson, Hon. 
C. M. Depew and others.——The two finest 
private collections of armor in existence are 
said to be the Spitzer collection and that of 
Mr. Riggs of Washington, who is just now liv- 
ing in Paris. —Mr. Sutton of New York has 
imported a Vandyck portrait which any one 
ean have for about $100,000.——The May issue 
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of the Portfolio was devoted to an account of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his artistic and 
literary career. It was illustrated pleasantly. 
—The recent exhibition of the Brooklyn Art 
Schoolis said to have shown an average qual- 
ity of work surpassing that of the New York 
National Academy students.— A new scheme 
in hanging pictures at exhibitions is to allow 
each painter to pay for the space which he 
fills, the position of each artist being deter- 
mined by lot and each one being allowed to 
hang his pictures within his own space as he 
pleases. Thus each painter’s works form a 
group by themselves. The plan is said to give 
satisfaction.—The July Magazine of Art in 
its article on recent English exhibitions con- 
tains a remarkable sarcasm. Mr. A. W. Hunt 
is complimented for ‘‘ dealing with Niagara in 
the only way and at the only time that it can 
be paintable—at a distance, in the evening, 
and after a long drought’’! 


— A recent picture exhibition in White- 
chapel, the worst section of London, was open 
twenty days and was visited by seventy thou- 
sand persons.— By vote of the Corporation, 
eighty-seven in favor and seventy-nine against, 
the Loan Exhibition at the Guildhall in Lon- 
don is to be opened on every other Sunday. 
— One of the most successful productions of 
Gilbert, the English sculptor, is his memorial 
statue of John Howard, the famous philan- 
thropist, which was unveiled in Bedford mar- 
ket-place some three months ago. It was 
erected by public subscription and cost about 
ten thousand dollars,——Mr. Biscombe Gard- 
ner is receiving high praise for his efforts to 
uphold the credit of wood-engraving. He has 
just made a fine engraving of Watts’s portrait 
of George Meredith and he is issuing copies 
in the form of artist’s proofs only, at a guinea 
each, each copy being pulled as carefully as if 
it were an etching. Says the Magazine of Art, 
“the portrait is unique, the edition is limited, 
and the engraving is superb.’,-——The French 
undeniably are suspicious and jealous of Brit- 
ish influence and encroachments in Egypt, 
yet it is hardly fair to attribute to this cause 
their opposition to Sir Benjamin Baker’s al- 
leged ‘‘ proposal to raise the Phile Temple for 
the sake of the proposed irrigation works at 
Assouan.” Just how the temple on the island 
of Philz in the Nile can have any connection 
with waterworks at Assouan on the main land 
is not clear. But to meddle with the temple 
for such a purpose would be as barbaric as it 
would be needless. 


NOTES. 


— Good for the London Vanity Fair. It 
states that Rudyard Kipling has made his 
home ‘‘in Vermont, of Central America’’! 


—— Lowering of the price of the Forum 
from fifty to twenty-five cents a copy is re- 
ported to have iucreased its sales from 16,000 
to 46,000 copies per month. 


The vacancies in the French Academy 
caused by the deaths of Taine and Ducamp 
have been filled by the election of Paul Bour- 
get, the novelist, and Albert Sorel, the his- 
torian. 


—— Dr. Jowett, the late Master of Balliol, 
turns ont to have been in the habit of making 
careful notes of the utterances of his friends 
in conversation and it is now stated that a 
volume selected from these records is to be 
printed. 


— The volume by Pierre Delano on the 
Empress Eugeuie is to be translated into Eng- 
lish and if it sells well his other volumes, on 
the Emperor Napoleon III, and the Prince 
Imperial, also will be translated. They are 
gossipy and entertaining books and quite 
popular in France. 


—— The Hartford Times declares that Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was eighty-three, not 
eighty-two, years old on June 13, claiming 
the family Bible as its authority. It says 
that the same authority makes Henry Ward 
Beecher a year older than he was said to be 
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at his death. He was born in 1813 and Mrs. 
Stowe in 1811. 


—— A serious crisis has arisen in French 
journalism. Itis due to uncertainty whether 
the editor-in-chief or the sporting editor ought 
to accept the challenge of an offended owner 
of race-horses. It is to be hoped that this 
vital point will be settled promptly and 
finally! It is reassuring to remember that, 
as all concerned are Prenea probably no- 
body will be hurt. 


—— A volume of over a hundred thousand 
words and having forty illustrations recently 
was put into the printer’s hands in Chicago 
on a Thursday, morning having been wholly 
written and illustrated since the previous 
Monday morning. The Coxey movement was 
the subject and the author, or editor, was Mr. 
Stanley Waterloo who had carte blanche as to 
expense and accomplished the task by the aid 
of expert specialists, stenographers, etc. 


—— Now there is inquiry who is the young- 
est among editors. Lady Clementina Hay, 
daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale, edits 
a magazine called City Sparrows. But Lady 
Marjorie Gordon, daughter of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, is an editor too and is only thir- 
teen, and Master Edmund H. Royce, of St. 
Albans, Vt., who is only eleven, is proprie- 
tor, editor and printer of the Star, a regular 


‘-mouthly paper which is already a year old. 


Next! 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Joseph Knight Co. Boston. 

ROMANCE SWITZERLAND. By W. D. McCrackan. 
pp. 270. 75 cents. ; 
TEUTONIC SWITZERLAND. By W. D. McCrackan. 

pp. 315. 75 cents. : 
BREAK 0’ DAy TALES. By F. W. Rollins. pp. 204. 
75 cents. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
A MODERN MAGDALENE. By Virna Woods. pp. 


346, $1.25. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. By A. EH. Frye. pp. 127. 
75 cents. 
Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
BETWEEN Two ForcEs. By Flora Helm. pp. 238. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED AND OTHERTALES. By Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. pp. 277. $1.50. 


sere oe By Frances M. Peard. pp. 315. 
p25. 

ir P Std Pets. By Olive Thorne Miller. pp. 273. 
Five O’CLocK TRA. By W. D. Howells. pp. 46. 


50 cents. 


THREE WEEKS IN POLITICS. By John Kendrick 


Bangs. pp. 82. 50 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

PROSE FANCIES. By Richard Le Gallienne. pp. 204. 
$1.00. 

ON AND OFF THD SADDLE. By Lispenard Rutgers. 
pp. 201. $1.00. 

THE HON. STANBURY AND OTHERS. By Two. pp. 
191. 50 cents. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. ; 
OvURK WONDERFUL BopiEs. By J. C. Hutchinson, 
M.D. fwo vols. PP. 127 and 222. 30 cents and 
50 cents. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
pp. 448. $2.50. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. By Gen. B. T, Johnson. - 
pp. 338. $1.00. 


Edwin W. Dayton. 641 Madison Ave., New York. 
SCARABS. By Isaac Myer, LL.B. pp. 177. $1.75. 


E. Darrow & Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
THE FAMILY POCKET HOM@OPATHIST. By D. A. 
Baldwin, M.D. pp.148. 50 cents. 


American Baptist Publication Society. Phila- 
detphia. 
By Prof. 


New York. 
By Paul Sabatier. 


THE HisTORY OF THH ENGLISH BIBLE. 
T. H. Pattison. pp. 281. $1.25. 
American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. Philadelphia. 
HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. Edited by 
G.F. James. pp. 421. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By John Fiske. 

First five chapters. pp. 84. 30 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

A DAUGHTER OF Music. By G. Colmore. pp. 371. 
50 cents. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

THE WOMAN-SUFFRAGE QUESTION. By J. H. Ry- 
Jance;D.D. pp. 40. 10 cents. 

John Ellis, M.D. New York. 

ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY AND SKBEPTICISM AND DI- 
VINE REVELATION. By John Ellis, M.D. pp. 260. 
20 cents. 

Presbyterian Board of Aid for Colleges and Acade- 

mies. Chicago. 

CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR EDUCATION. By Rey. 
W.B. Williams. pp. 82. 10 cents. f 


MAGAZINES. ‘ 
June. BIBLICAL WORLD.—LEND A HAND. 


July. POPULAR SCIENCE.—SCRIBNER’S.—ST. NICHO- 
LAS.—HARPER’S.—LIPPINCOTY’S.—PALL MALL. 


- the 2,000 workmen. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The Lowell City Mission, though but a week 
old, has already reaped a harvest. 

The Congregational Cadets are attracting 
much attention among the boys in a New 
York ehurch. 

A new and doubtless very agreeable re- 
sponsibility has been placed on a company of 
the Boys’ Brigade in Connecticut. 

To ambitious women who desire a change 
in methods for aiding their churches finan- 
cially a good suggestion comes from Min- 
nesota. 

Patriotic services were held quite generally 
in the churches last Sunday. We regret that 
detailed accounts of them cannot be given. 

The delights of a week of camping by a 
Boys’ Brigade with its pastor can probably be 
better imagined than realized, unless the ex- 
perience has been tried. 

The large enrollment of one department in 
thé Sunday school of an Ohio church may be 
accounted for partly by the strong hold which 
is secured on the parents in the way described 
below. 

We are glad to note the strong influence 
exerted in several instances on the miners by 
the churches in the West during the present 
labor troubles. In Indiana a good example of 
resolute adherence to Christian principle is 
furnished. 


ANOTHER WORKING MAN’S CHURCH. 
The handsome and commodious new edifice 
of the Lagonda Avenue Church:in Spring- 
field, O., was dedicated to religious and edu- 
cational work June 24. It is thought to be 
the only institutional church in a city of only 
38,000 people in this country. A large congre- 
gation filled the house. The services were 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Ralph Albert- 
son, and addresses were given by Rev. Messrs. 
S$. P. Dunlap and H. H. Russell. During the 
recent financial depression the beroic pastor 
and his loyal people—nearly allof them actual 
working men and women—have overcome 
many serious and apparently insurmountable 
obstacles, and are now able to dedicate their 
house and its equipment free from debt. 

The work on the building was begun in 
October, 1892, and completed in a little over a 
year. Besides the auditorium and Sunday 
school rooms there are educational depart- 
ments, a gymnasium, bathrooms, etc. The 
cost of the edifice and the parsonage is $10,000, 
which was secured by the sale of the old 
property and by subscription and donation. 
Generous help was given by the C.C. B.S. 
and by a group of Obio churches. 

Over 100 young persons attend the educa- 
tional classes. The branches taught include 
geometry, drawing, vocal and instrumental 
music, mathematics, English and other sub- 
jects. Physical training is also made part of 
the work. There is, besides, a Young Men’s 
Sociological Club and a Young Women’s Cook- 
ing Club, <A steady increase is noted in the 
membership of the classes and, consequently, 
in that of the church and Sunday school. The 
rooms are open throughout the week, night 
and day, all the year round. The church and 
parsonage, which stand on the same lot, are 
within sight of twelve large factories, and 
already their touch has been felt by many of 
Employers and laborers 
join in testimony to its uplifting moral and 
intellectual influence. C. M.N. 


THE CHAPMAN MEETINGS IN LA 
ie OROSSE, WIS. 

Rey. J. W. Chapman, D. D , and his associ- 
ates, Messrs. J. H. Elliott, P. P. Bilhorn and 
Mr. Beelts, have just closed a series of uniou 
meetings. Their presence has been an inspira- 
‘tion to individuals, a blessing to the churches 
and a spiritual influence upon the community. 
Mr, Elliott, preceding Dr. Chapman a week, 
gave practical talks upon the Bible and how 
to use it and organized the Christian forces for 


“personal work. 


te 
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Dr. Chapman is an evangelist for the times. 
He left the pastorate of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, for this work two years 
ago. He magnifies the place of the church 
and his aim is to help Christians to work. 
He presents the gospel with great sympathy 
and tenderness.and his earnest spirit is an ap- 
peal as powerful as his words. As a chorus 
leader and gospel singer Mr. Bilhorn has few 
equals. With great Sweetness and strength 
of voice he makes his songs testimonies to 
Christ. 

Two series of meetings were carried on at 
the same time in the city, and from 3,000 to 
6,000 people, beside the choir of 300, were in 
daily attendance. \The numbers added to the 
churches cannot be stated as yet. More than 
1,200 persons signed cards. The indirect re- 
sults are already apparent. Never before has 
there been so stirring a religious movement in 
the city. H. F. 


A FOOTHOLD IN NEVADA. 

The only Congregational church in Nevada 
is in Reno—a county seat and important cen- 
ter on the everland railroad 240 miles east of 
San Francisco. The town has a population 
of 5,000 and is the terminus of two railroads, 
both tapping rich counties in California. Here, 
also, in connection with the State University, 
is a United States agricultural experimental 
station, which draws together about 200 stu- 
dents yearly. : 

The church has been prospered under the 
seven years’ pastorate of Rey. Thomas Magill, 
and is now gladdened by the erection of its 
new house of worship, the finest and most ex- 


pensive of the four Protestant buildings in » 


Reno. The edifice is built of brick and cost 
$12,500. The main auditorium has a seating 
eapacity of 500. At present the church mem- 
bership numbers seventy. There is a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society and a Sunday scheol 
enrolling 100 scholars. 

With this ample equipment for what prom- 
ises to be an ever growing work, the people are 
grateful to the Church Building Society, from 
which they received a gift of $1,000 and a loan 
of $1,500. Learning thus from time to time of 
the investments of this important agency in 
Congregational work, it is hoped that encour- 
agement will be given to the society in help- 
ing the weaker churches to erect suitable 
buildings in localities where such possibilities 
would not be realized were it not for its as- 
sistauce. H. H. W. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 

MAss.—The South Berkshire churches held the 
last conference in Curtisville. The reports showed 
that, with the. decreasing population in the county, 
the membership of the churches has steadily de- 
creased for the past five years,and isabout the same 
now that it was twenty yearsago. The present con- 
dition of many of the small churches is discourag- 
ing, some of them having lost one-half or two-thirds 
of their memversbip in half a dozen years. The be- 
nevolences, however, have increased. The Sunday 
School was the chief topic. The sentiment of the 
majority strongly favored the International Lesson 
Series. ' 


Mr.—Washington Conference met recently in 
Denuysville. The topics were New Methods of 
Church Work, Church Difficulties and How Re- 
moved, Sunday School Problems, Infant Baptism 
and The M@aning and Proper Use of the Rite of 
Baptism. Sermons were preached by: Rev. Messrs. 
W. Williams and E.S§. Ireland. The new church at 
Red Beach was welcomed to the conference. 


N. H.—The Derry Association held its annual 
meeting in Goffstown. The topics were: Church 
Unity—Its Basis and Prospects, Old and New Tbeol- 
ogy, The Christ of Today. An interesting address 
was delivered by Mr, R. A. Woods of the Andover 
House, Boston, on Religion and Social Democracy. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 
Cr.—At the annual June meeting of the New 
Haven Club, Hon. Wallace Bruce of New York gave 

an address on the Literature of the Hudson. 


Wn.—The Puget Sound Club held its quarterly 
meeting in the First (hurch, Tacoma, June 20. 
Dean Richmond Babbitt, D.D., of Crinity Episco- 
pal Church, gave an address on The Cause and Cure 
of the Social and {mdustrial Revolution of 1894. Dr. 
H. O. Marcy of Boston also addressed the club. 


‘commends his faithful services. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 
Roxpury.—The South Evangelical Church, after 
several months of discussion, has finally decided to 
use individual cups at communion, and the new 
custom was introduced Jast Sunday. During the 
distribution of the bread, no one partook of it until 
all had been served, and until the pastor had re- 
peated a passage of Scripture. In the same manner 
the wine was taken in small glasses passed on silver 
trays. The cups were collected after communion 
from the book-racks on the pews. 


Probably the youngest minister to receive the de- 
gree. of Doctor of Divinity this year is Rey. A. A> 
Berle, the popular pastor of the Brighton church, 
and Yankton College gave it. Dr. Berle was fora 
time a student at Drury, and graduated at the theo- 
logical department of Oberlin in 1887. 

Massachusetts, 

Lynn.—A council called by the Swedish Evangel- 
ical Church recognized it as a Congregational 
church and received it into fellowship June 28. 
Rey. E. C. Ewing preached the sermon and brief 
congratulatory addresses were given by Rev. Messrs. 
Joshua Coit and DeWitt S. Clark and by brethren 
from the Scandinavian churches in Boston and 
Worcester. The church, of more than sixty mem- 
bers, is prospering under the pastorate of Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, who preaches in Salem, also. It has a 
commodious house of worship, built after much 
self-denial. 


MARBLEHEAD.—Union meetings for the summer 
were begun in the chapel at the Neck, July1. Rey. 
C. H. Daniels, D.D., led the services and a large 
congregation was present. 


LOWELL.—Six apparently hopeful conversions 
have justified the work of the first week of the 
gospel mission. The daily meetings have been at- 
tended by an increasing number, many of whom 
have no church affiliations. Greeks and Armenians, 
as wellas many Roman Catholics, are attracted by 
the spirited singing, each pastor bringing his own 
singers to the meeting which he leads. The workers 
in this mission are not only those accustomed to 
work together in church union, but include the 
Salvation Army workers and others. 


The Congregational News, which five of the pas 
tors have published for the past year and a half 
has suspended publication until the revival of busi 
ness. 

Vermont. 

Winpsor.—Rev. S. S. Martyn closed a successful 
seven years’ pastorate June 24. The church unani- 
mously adopted a testimonial to him, in which it 
During this time 
105 new members, sixty-seven on confession, have 
been received, the Sunday school and 6. E. Society 
have flourished, the church edifice has been painted 
and repaired and the bills of the church paid. 

Connecticut. 

BRIDGEPORT.—A council was called, June 28, to 
organize the King’s Highway Church at Mill Green. 
The fifty members of the new organization came 
largely from the Park Street and First Churches, 
The sermon was by Dr.J.G. Davenport. The chapel 
building, which was destroyed by fire in the winter, 
has been replaced, with many improvements. The 
religious services have been conducted since last 
October by Mr. A. P. Davis of Yale Divinity School. 


NEW HAveEN.—The Boys’ Brigade, consisting of 
about twenty companies, have charge of the public 
demonstrations on the Fourth of July. They have 
invited several other civic and military societies to 
join in the parade. Patriotic services were held in 
many churches July 1.—Most of the churches have 
suspended the evening services until fall, but nearly 
all of them will maintain the other services. 


FAIRFIELD.—Rey. F.S. Child’s chureh has just 
opened its fresh air home for city children for the 
third season. The committee for the home has 
become incorporated and the people take great ix- 
terest in supporting it. Twenty children at a time 
are taken from New York for an outing of two 
weeks. Ten or twelve sets are thus accommodated 
in a season. The result, measured in. pounds, is 
surprising, to say nothing of the moral and spir- 
itual effect. 


The church in Haddam Neck has recently voted to 
extend the rigkt of suffrage to its minor members. 


MIDDLE sTATEs. 
New Yors. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—At the annual meeting of the 
church, Rey. W. E. Park, pastor, Jume 29, reports 
showed a gain of sixty new members, fifty on con- 
fession. About $20,000 have been subscribed for the 
new edifice, and $1,537 for benevolences, of which 
the women raised $450. A corps of Congregational 
Cadets, the first in the country, has been formed. 
Its present membership is twenty and it meets for 


drill once a week. 
e 
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Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Deacon John Kdmands, clerk of 
the Central Church, has for Ymany years gathered 
much interesting matter pertaining to the history 
and work of the church. From tbis material an in- 
teresting serap-book has been made, which covers 
twenty-two years previous to 1886. Another book is 
being prepared which will make the history as com- 
plete as possible. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


KENT.—The church observed its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, June17,18. The pastor, Rev. M. P. Jones, 
preached the sermon. Subjects of addresses and 
papers were: Congregationalism in Ohio, The Re- 
vivals of the Past, The Development of the Temper- 
ance Sentiment in the Church, The Music of the 
Church—Past and Present, History of the Church 
and The Church and the Anti-slavery Movement. 


CLEVELAND.—Congregationalism shares in the 
growth of the city and has just added two churches 
by annexation. Lakewood Church, by moving across 
the street, comes within the new city limits on the 


west, and last week the Brooklyn Village church, 
which was organized in 1819 and is one of the oldest 
ehurchés in Cuyahoga County, became the Brook- 
lyn Church of Cleveland. The installation of Rev. 
J. W. Hargrave as pastor was made the occasion of 
a cordial welcoming of the church into the fellow- 
ship of the city churches. The church is prospering 
under the present pastorate and is enlarging its 
work to meet its increasing opportunities. 


Plymouth Church rejoices that Rev. L. L. Taylor 
accepts its calland is to begin work in September. 
He is a younger brother of Prof. Graham Taylor, 
and his previous pastorates have been in Dutch Re- 
formed churches in New York City and Port Jervis, 
N.Y., and the First Presbyterian Church of Colo- 
rado Springs. 

The superintendent and teachers of the junior 
department of Pilgrim Church Sunday school re- 
cently gave an afternoon reception to the mothers 
of the scholars. This department had an enrollment 
last year of 397, and until the new church is finished 
it is obliged to hold its sessions in the main audi- 
ence-room. 


Rey. J. H. Hull, pastor of Grace Church, recently 
took his Boys’ Brigade to his summer cottage at 
Bonnybank for a week of camping. 

Illinois. 

CALEDONIA.—A series of successful union meet- 
ings has been held by Rey. J. D. McCord for two 
weeks. The Presbyterians joined in the services, 
and, after conference, a vote was taken to organize 


a Congregational church. Forty-two persons are’ 


enrolled for membership. 


Indiana. 


HosMER.—The church has just completed a front 
addition to its building. It includes various rooms 
for church use and a tower fifty feet in hight, which 
adds much to the appearance of the building. The 
male members of the congregation are largely em- 
ployed in the Little mines. During the recent 
strike they persistently refused to join the malcon- 
tents or quit work,and the proprietor furnished 
them arms for protection. They were finally driven 
from work by an invasion of 300 armed strikers 
from another county. Rey. Thomas Smith, the 
missionary, is exercising a wide influence among 
the miners and the people of the district. 


CANNELBURG.—The work has been under the 
charge of Rev. Rocliffe Mackintosh, but the situa- 
tion has been such that services were entirely sus- 
pended. Governor Matthews massed several com- 
panies of the State militia there. The town has a 
large Catholic element, and the work has been diffi- 
cult. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Rey. F. E. Dewhurst and family 
were the victims of a runaway accident June 18. 
They were all thrown out, but fortunately they ex- 
perienced only slight injuries. 


ANDERSON.—Matters are progressing favorably 
with the new church under the leadership of Rev. 
A. H. Ball, D.D. Active measures in securing sub- 
‘scriptions for the much needed building have been 
in progress until at last the committee is able to go 
forward. Contracts have been Jet for the founda- 
tion, and there will probably be no further delay. 
The church continues to receive occasional acces- 
sions of worthy and influential people. 


THE WEST. 
Towa. 

STILLWATER.—A church of sixteen members, all 
but four uniting on confession, was organized June 
22. This church and those at Orchard and Niles 
are under the care of Rev. Palmer Litts, whose 
parish extends over more than twenty miles. At 
the services of recognition, which were held in a 
grove, Secretary T. O. Douglass preached the ser- 
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mon. The comfortable parsonage being built for 
Mr. Litts at Orchard will be completed very soon. 
The large field is in a flourishing condition. 


HAWARDEN.—At the close of a series of special 
meetings seventy-two persons united with Rev. 
W. J. Luckow’s church, nearly all on confession. 
At the union meetings, held 1n a teat and conducted 
by Evangelist Hartsough, about 400 cards were 
signed. A 


SARGENT’S BLUFF.—The church has started aSun- 
day school at South Mornimg Side, and the pastor, 
Rey. John Gray, holds services there each alternate 
Sunday. 


The General ‘Association, at its last meeting, 
adopted resolutions recommending to all non-semi- 
nary licentiates a course comprehending a study of 
the Bible. systematic theology, pastoral theology, 
church history and Congregational literature. 

Minnerota 

AITKIN,—The. work is going forward hopefully 
under the lead of Rev. G. R. Searles and gives prom- 
ise of permanent growth. In appreciation of his 
services a social and the net receipts of $70 were 
recently given him. The ladies’ guild has done 
much for the success of the church. 


ST. CHARLES.—The publisher of the St. Charles 
Union, Mr. J. E. Whiton, recently gave his paper 
for one issue entirely in charge of the women of the 
church. They were to do all the work and receive 
one-half of the profits. A double-sized issue was 
published with great success, and about $40 
was realized.—The Congregational and Methodist 
churches unite in services at the Opera House for 
July and August. 


TyLFR.—Mr. A. Solberg is laboring for a few 
weeks among the Danish people. The American 
eburch is nearly extinct on account of the coming 
of Danes, who take the place of Americans. 


Kansas. 


SycoAMORE.— Mrs. S. V. White of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., made a pleasing address 
at this church June 24. The congregation responded 
by raising enough to repaint the church building. 
The liberal aid of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of Plymouth Church, added to Mrs. White’s gifts, 
bas enabled this church to have a pastor during 
the past year. The work is an important one, since 
no other religious services are held in the locality. 


Mr. UNIoN.—Rey. James Wilde, the pastor here 
and in Louisyille, has recently held special meet- 
ings, resulting in largely increased interest and 
several additions to the church. 


The executive committee of the Kansas H. M.S. 
and superintendent of missions have sent requests 
to the churches for specific amounts to cover the 
minimum sum required from the State for the 
C.H.M.S 


Superintendent Broad and Evangelist Veazie are 
holding conferences with some of the missionary 
churches in the eastern part of the State to promote 
right views of missionary living and giving and to 
inspire the churches to efforts for self-support. 
Some of the themes treated are The Individual and 
Missions, The Church and Missions, The True Prin- 
ciples of Giving, The Present Home Missionary Exi- 
gency, Our Opportunity in Kansas and America. 


Nebraska. 


CRAWFORD.—Rev. John Jefferies, pastor of the 
church, was urged by both parties at the late school 
election to allow his name to be used for the school 
board. He was elected practically without opposi- 
tion. 


OMAHA.—The Saratoga Church is making vigor- 
ous efforts to move its building so that it will face 
the principal street, and to make an addition FD. it 
so as to increase its seating capacity. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


EAST OAKLAND.—At the service on June 17 the 
Pilgrim Church, Dr. Mablon Willetts, pastor, was 
presented, by three children of the late Mrs. L. R. 
M. Hawley, with a beautiful Parian marble baptis- 
mai font. The dedicatory prayer was offered by 
the pastor. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


There will be no convention post office at Cleve- 
Jand, but mail for delegates should be addressed to 
the State headquarters. 


A religious census of Kansas City has been taken 
by the Endeavorers there. One result on the follow- 
ing Sunday was an increase of one thousand in the 
attendance recorded for only a part of the churches 
and Sunday schools. 


The New Orleans Union arranged a Christian citi- 
zenship meeting for the evening of July 4, with ad- 
dresses on Why We Should Celebrate Our National 
Holidays, Religion and Patriotism, Christian Citi- 
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zenship, Ballot Reform, and Echoes from the Lib- 
erty Bell. 


The Cumberland Presbyterians have established a 
Christian Endeavor Bureau, by means of which they 
call the attention of their societies to matters relat 
ing to the work of the denomination and the circu- 
lation of literature, and have also recommended a 
course of reading. On recommendation of this bu- 
reau a committee is also to be appointed annually 
to organize the societies of the denomination along 
the lines of the synods and presbyteries. 


During the Cleveland Convention the Christian 
Endeavor Missionary Institute will have headquar- 
ters at the High School building, where the denomi- 
national missionary boards will have representatives 
to give advice as to extending missionary work 
among the societies of their respective denomina- 
tions. Arrangements for the missionary extension 
course can be made there. One room in the build- 
ing will be set apart- for the student volunteer | 
movement and others will also be devoted to special 
departments of missionary work. 


The convention Congregational rally will meet in 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, Thursday at- 
ternoon, July 12. Rey. James L. Hill, D.D., Salem, 
Mass.; Rev. C. A. Dickinson, D. D., Boston; Rev. R. 
W. Brokaw, Springfield, Mass.; Trustees of the U.s. 
C. E., Mr. William Shaw, treasurer of the U.S.C. E., 
Rey. Smith Baker, D.D., East Boston; Rev. H. W. 
Pope, New Haven; Rev. Charles S. Mills, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Cleveland; Rey. Daniel W. Shaw, 
pastor of colored Congregational church, Cleve- 
land; Rev. O. C. Clark, Missoula, Mont.; Rev. Clar- 
ence Baker, president Connecticut C. BE. Union; 
Rey. L. M. Ford, Albuquerque, N.M.; Rev. William 
Horace Day, Chicago; Mr. E. B. Clark, Denver; 
Prof. Graham Taylor of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Rev. A. N. Hitchcock of the A. B. C. 
¥. M.; Mr. William H. Strong, Detroit; and Dr. 
Ryder of the A. M.A.; Miss Wingate of the W. B. 
M.I1.; Mr. E, C. Osgood, president Vermont C. E. 
Union; Miss Frances B. Patterson, Chicago, secre- 
tary C. E. missionary institute, and others, will 
speak. The new movement in missions, as the 
Christian Endeavor missionary institute and exten- 
sion course, will receive attention. The denomina- 
tional press will be represented and some of the 
seminaries will have representatives present. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calis. 


ANDERSON, Charles, Naponee, Neb., tou the 
and to the peinetyolee of the academy, 
Wyo. Accepts 

CARTLEDGE, Henry, Yale Seminary, accepts call to 
Killingworth, C 

eee Jacob F., to permanent pastorate, Neligh, Neb. 

ccepts, 

EWELL, Edwin, Byron, Ill., accepts call to Clarion, to 
begin work July 

FERGUSON, Toseel L., Andover Seminary, to Worces- 
ter, Vt. Accepts. 

FOKBUSH, Witliam B., Riverside, R. I., to the pastor- 
ate and toa professorship of Lake Charles College, 
Louisiana. Accepts. 

FRANCIS, David 
Accepts. 


astorate 
ig Horn, 


., Cleburne, Tex., to Tucson, Ariz. 


‘GALE Edmund, accepts call to permanent pastorate, 


Medford, Minn. 
HUNT, Henry W., Orange, Ct., to continue his charge 
of the chapel in Woodmont another year. Accepts. 
erry Hugh W.,.Oberlin Seminary, to Doon, fo. Ac- 


KIDDER, James, accepts call to Hetland, S. D. 

MERCER, Henry W., Doon, Lo., to Magnolia. 

NEWELL, Arthur ey to permanent pastorate of Vine 
St. Ch., Lincoln, Neb 

BORER: "Edward M., Duluth, Minn., to Newton Center, 

Mass. 

PHILLIPS, David E, Ixonia and Delafield, Wis., t 
Welsh Ch., Dawn, Mu. Accepts. 

SUMNER, Frederick A., Hartford Sere ihery: to Glen- 
wood, Minn. Accepts, to begin work July 15. 

TAYLOR, John R., late of South China, to sup ly Beth- 
any: Ch., Chicago, Ill, for three months wit th a view 
to settlement. 

TAYLOR, Livingstone L., Colorado Springs, Col., ac- 
cepts call to Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, O., to begin 
work in September 

TOLLIVER, John W., accepts call to St. John’s Ch. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ordinations and lnstaliastaae! 


BERGMANS, aes C., o. Per. Senta N. Y., June 26. 
Sermon, Rev. F “Ritch, +3. other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. C. Sobheos. Ethan Guedes W. A. Hobbs. 

BERRY, Louis F., o. Groveland, Mass., June 26, Ser- 
mon, Rev. G. A. Gordon, D.D.; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. J. N. Lowell, D. N. Beach, G. H. Reed, George 
Benedict, Prof. J. Ww. Churebill. 

BRERETON, James E.. i Geneva, Neb., June 21. Ser- 
mon, Kev. Wilson Denney; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
C. H. Auestis, A. A, Cregsman, Battey, W. P. 
Bennett. 

BRIGGS, W. 4., 0. Hudsonville, Mich , June 26. Ser- 
mon, Rey. J. T. Husted; other parts, Rey. Drs. Joseph 
Estabrook, D. P. Breed. 

CARTER, Robert E, i. Washington, Ct., June 27. Ser- 
mion, Rey. S. T. Carter; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
Charles Se EB EEOM, F. A. Johnson, H. B. Turner, J. L. 
R. Wyckoff. 

COPPING, Bernard,z. Acton, Mass., Jure 28. Sermon, 
Rev. G. A. Tewksbury ; other parts, Rey. Messrs. F. B. 
Noyes, W. R. Buxton, B. F. Leavitt, BE. I, Lindh, Merrill 
Blanchard, B. H. Weston. 

DICKSON, John W. , 0. and i Montville, Ct, June 26 
peen Rev. J.W. Bixler; pe eR Rev. Messrs. 


H. Dickson, S. H. Howe, D R. Danforth, Jr., 
Shion Avery 

HARGRAVE, John Wen bap oe Ch., Cleveland, O., 

June —. Sermon, Bye NW Malcolm; otber arts. 


Rev. Messrs. J. G. ea D.D., C. S. Mills, M. bs 
Berger, D. D., E. E. Scovill, H. A. N. Richards, 
aa ISON, Hiram B., recognized pastor in [Millshoro, 
. D., June 14 Parts, Rev. Messrs. R. A. Beard, V. N. 
Yersin, George Curtiss, A . H. Tibbetts, William, Grit- 
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MANN, W.E., o. Barron Memorial Ch., Dexter, Me., 
June 13. Sermon, Rev. J. S. Sewall, D. D.; other 
arts, Rev. Messrs. P. B. Thayer, A. L. Chase, Charles 
avison,H. A. Kreeman. 
NASH, Francis G., 0. Chepachet, R. I, June 26. 


Resignations. 


BIRMINGHAM, T. M. C., Bloomer, Wis. 

PICKIN, ¥. M., Comet and Capioma, Kan. 

RES, Luther, Tucson, Ariz. 

TRUSSELL, William T., Benson, Minn. 

WATSON, Charles C , Chestnut St. Ch., Lynn, Mass. 
WHITTLESEY, Charles T., Pendleton, Ore. 
WILSON, G. C., State missionary in Western Maine. 


Dismissions. 


THOMSON, A. Eugene, Yankton, S. D. 
ZELIE, John S., June 22, Plymouth, Ct. 


Churches Organized. 


BRIDGEPORT, Ct., King’s Highway, June 28. Fifty 
members. 
LYNN, Mass., Swedish, recognized, June 28. Sixty mem- 


bers. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Bethlehem, recognized June 
19. Twenty-five members. 

STILLWATER, low June 22. Sixteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BARY, E.B , on closing his pastorate in Bangor, Me., 
received, June 27, a check of $1,250 from the church. 
BEACH, D. N, of the Prospect St. Ch., Cambridge, 

Mass., will spend his vacation in rape attending 
the Oxford Summer School, preaching at different 
nee rere pursuing special lines of study. He will 

sail July 4. 

CHERRINGTON, F. B., D. D., is drawing large audiences 
at the Westminster Ch., Spokane, Wn. 

DENIO, Prof. F. B, D.D., Bangor Seminary, in com- 
pany. with Rey. Messrs. R. T. Hack and C. G. Mc- 
Culley, sailed for Europe June 30. They will attend 
the Oxford Summer School. 

HALLOOK, L. H., D. D., Tacoma, Wn., will spend his 
vacation in Maine, and will preach at various places 
on the way. 

KYTE, Joseph, has closed a five years’ pastorate in 
Northfield, Ct. Much of the time he has been in poor 
health, He will reside in South Braintree, Mass. 

MU'TCH, W.J., New Haven, Ct., will sail fur Antwerp, 

July 5. He will attend the Oxford Summer School. 

REITZEL, J. R., has not resigned, as reported, but has 
returned to his church in Owosso, Mich., atter a four 
months’ trip to Egypt, Palestine and other countries, 
He received a hearty welcome from the congregation 
on his return. 

SNEATH, I. W., Cambridgeport, Mass., and wife, sail 
for England, July 3, for a two months’ trip in Europe. 

, F. E., Brookline, N. H., was given a reception 
and a generous gift in money by his parishioners on 
the first anniversary of his pastorate. 


CALENDAR. 

New England Chautauqua, Framingham, July 
10-24. 

Y.P.S.C.E. National Convention, Cleveland, O., 
July 11-15. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
15. 

Sehool of Theology, Oxford, Eng., July 16-28. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 
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A PASTOR DEFENDED. 


Some time ago Rev. N. T. Dyer of Medfield, 
Mass., was defendant in a lawsuit growing 
out of his prosecutior of liquor selling in that 
town. He won his case and was heartily sup- 
ported by the best public sentiment of the 
community. But opposition to him and the 
church of which he is pastor by those favora- 
ble to liquor interests having continued, the 
church, at a full meeting last Sunday evening, 
unanimously adopted the following resolu. 
tions: 


Wherecs, A certain element in our commu- 
nity has expressed hostility to our pastor, 
Rev. N. T. Dyer, and since we believe this 
hostility has been aroused because of his 
earnest efforts in the suppression of wrong- 
doiug in this place, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Med- 
field Second Congregational Church, hereby 
express our undimished confidence in our pas- 
tor, Rev. N. T. Dyer, as an earnest, conscien- 
tious, faithful minister of Christ, and we also 
pledge him our sympathy and support in the 
_ existing circumstances. 

Resolved, That in this action we believe that 
we are standing for righteousness and for the 
welfare of Christ’s kingdom in this place—the 
only position which a loyal church of Christ 
ean occupy. 


DECENNIAL OF ROGERS ACADEMY. 


. The tenth anniversary of this promising 
child of our Home Missionary Society in North- 
western Arkansas was celebrated June 10-13 
‘under gratifying conditions. The past year 
has been marked by a larger enrollment as 
well as more enthusiastic and successful schol- 
arship than ever before. The completion of 
the girls’ dormitory, erected largely through 
the benefactions of friends in Massachusetts, 
has proved an incalculable aid, but its accom- 
modations are already overtaxed. A boys’ 
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dormitory with more classrooms and an ad- 
ditional dining-room is speedily needed, un- 
less eager students are to be turned away for 
lack of room. 

The decennial exercises were a revelation 
of the firm rooting of New England education 
and culture in a region where such an exotic 
is greatly needed and appreciated. The re- 
view of the past inevitably centered about the 
faithful work of Prof. G. W. Scroggs, who has 
been with the school from the beginning, and 
whose high ideals and practical, creative gen- 
ius have been the main factors in its growth. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the curriculum of 
the academy, under his guidance, has been 
for some time practically identical with the 
ideal course of studies for such institutions 
receutly proposed by oar nation’s leading edu- 
cators. Professor Scroggs was the recipient 
of a beautiful testimonial of esteem from the 
graduates and his fellow-teachers, together 
with many appreciative words from the citi- 
zens of Rogers and other friends of the school. 
A class of seven received their diplomas; sey- 
eral of this number will enter Drury College. 
In appreciation of past help from the H. M. S. 
and in consideration of 1ts present stringency, 
over $100 was contributed to lessen the next 
year’s appropriation. The financial affairs of 
the institution are in excellent condition, and 
the present faculty will remain. J. L. 8. 


THE BOWDOIN CENTENNIAL. 


Governor Samuel Adams signed the bill in- 
corporating Bowdoin College on June 24, 1794. 
The institution was chartered to educate the 
youth of the District of Maine, ‘‘so that virtue 
and piety should be promoted.” This tradi- 
tional phrase, virtue and piety, taken in the 
broad sense of manliness and devotion to truth 
and to God, without intent on the part of their 
authors, proved to be a theme common to the 
three principal addresses of the celebration 
that called to Brunswick last week over a 
thousand guests. 

President Hyde’s baccalaureate was a clear 
presentation of the truth that the only way to 
be good is to try to make the world better, 
and that the only effective way to make the 
world better is to hold communion with God. 

The literary exercises of the centennial it- 
self included an address by Prof. Egbert C. 
Smyth, 48, of Andover, an oration by Chief- 
Justice Melville W. Fuller, ’53, and the poem 
by Prof. Arlo Bates, 76. Professor Smyth, 
after defining his office as the leader of the 
alumni in a “‘ holy vigil, like that of Christmas 
Eve, not kept with fasting and humiliation 
but with thankful remembrances, joyful an- 
ticipations and new consecration,”’ set forth 
eloquently the manifold reasons for devout 
gratitude. Among these he counted the ac- 
knowledgment, from the very beginning, of 
the ethical and spiritual, as well as the intel- 
lectual, intent of the institution, the wisdom 
of the founders in not attempting to prescribe 
the exact manner in which “‘ virtue and piety ” 
should be promoted, the presence during the 
century upon its boards of control, and espe- 
cially among its teachers and students, of a 
large number of men who had *‘ felt the eter- 
nal breath,’’,and the fact that the past, though 
affording no security for the future, could be 
rightly claimed as an earnest of greater bless- 
ings to come. 

The Congregational church was filled to the 
uttermost on Thursday morning when Chief- 
Justice Fuller delivered the centennial ora- 
tion. His theme was the career of the college 
and he treated it with a happy combination 
of animated description, keen analysis of cause 
and effect and bright sallies of wit. A single 
sentence will show that the tone of the address 
was quite in harmony with that of the pre- 
ecding day. “No doubt intellectual disci- 
pline and not religious instruction is the 
object of the modern college, but the im- 
portance of religious influence on the life and 
character of the students has never been 
underrated here, and the golden strand still 
runs through the cable that moors this college 
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to its anchorage and marks it as one of the 
ships of the King.” 

Thre poet of the day, Professor Bates, read 
with great impressiveness a long and polished 
poem, of which title and theme may be drawn 
from the line: 

Hold high the ever-blazing torch of truth. 


A shade of gloom, however, ran through the 
exhortation, since the gifted writer seemed to 
hold that 


What today is true, 

Tomorrow will be false, 

And in its place new creeds as frail 
Will live their short day through. 


This touch of sadness was dissipated a few 
moments later by the inspiring sight of a 
thousand alumni standing side by side in the 
huge tent erected on the campus for the cen- 
tennial banquet and singing the old hymn 
heard at every Bowdoin Commencement for 
fourscore years, ‘‘ Let children hear the mighty 
deeds.”” James McKeen, Esq., of New York 
City, a grandson of the first president of the 
college, introduced a long line of after-dinner 
speakers with a grace and appropriateness 
that could hardly be excelled. In respond- 
ing for the college President Hyde modestly 
disclaimed any personal responsibility for the 
present prosperous condition of the institu- 
tion and paid each of bis predecessors apt and 
deserved tributes. A striking incident was 
the greeting given Rey. Dr. Thomas T. Stone 
of the class of 1820, now in his ninety-third 
year, the oldest of the alumni, and the well 
chosen words uttered in response. Hon. James 
W. Bradbury, only a few years his junior and 
the sole survivor of the famous class of 1825, 
spoke with much of his old-time vigor. Gen. 
O. O. Howard, who graduated in 1850, was 
listened to with close attention as he urged 
the need of an increase of the standing army 
to serve as a national police force. President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Prof. C. H. Smith 
of Yale, President Whitman of Brown paid 
to Bowdoin the respects of their respective 
institutions. The remark that received per- 
haps the loudest applause was that uttered 
by the witty chief justice of Maine, himself 
a graduate of Yale but proud to claim Bow- 
doin, to use his phrase, as his mother-in-law. 
In contrasting the large and the small college 
he said, ‘‘ There a boy may go through more 
college, here more college goes through the 
boy.”’ TDK, 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
UNION. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Union has just closed its 
sessions at Clifton Springs, New York, after 
a season of great interest and spiritual power. 
One hundred and forty-one missionaries were 
present. Among these the American Board, as 
often before, had the largest representation, 
with thirty-eight workers, while there were 
thirty-four Methodist missionaries, thirty-one 
Presbyterians, fourteen Baptists, and repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant Episcopal, Can- 
ada Methodist, Moravian and other churches, 
as well as eleven independent missionaries. 
As to countries India was most fully repre- 
sented, having thirty-three missionaries, rep- 
resenting six denominations. China, Japan 
and Turkey came next. 

The welcome address 6n Wednesday even- 
ing, June 18, was given by Henry Foster, 
M.D. After a response by Dr. Gracey, the 
president, an hour or more was occupied by 
the missionaries, who arose in turn as their 
names were called, mentioning briefly their 
fields, years of service, class of work etc., 
thus establishing mutual acquaintance. But 
the keynote to the whole week was struck the 
next day at the devotional session, which was 
occupied with prayer and conference, led by 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, for the presence and guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit during the meeting. 
Discussions upon the Greek and Roman 
Catholics and the American Aborigines fol- 
lowed. Among the speakers were Dr. House 
of Bulgaria, who described what could be done 
within the Greek Church for its reformation, 
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the ever eloquent Egerton Young and Rev. 
_A. Hartmann, a Moravian. In the evening 
Bishop J. M. Thoburn of India told of the 
great religious movement in Southeastern 
Asia, where thousands have embraced Chris- 
tianity.. The venerable Dr. D. McGilvary, soon 
to return to his work in Cheung-Mai, told of 
work in Laos. Considerable time was taken 
on Friday morning with discussions upon edu- 
cation in its many phases. 

An afternoon was given to woman’s work. 
It was pleasant to hear and see Miss M.S. 
Rice, who went to Persia in 1847 and was for 
some years associated with the sainted Fidelia 
Fisk, then to hear Miss Dean, who in 1868 
went to the assistance of Miss Rice and has 
been laboring in Persia ever since. The audi- 
ence was touched by a few bright, cheery 
words from Miss Crosby, just preparing to re- 
turn to her field in Micronesia. Other Ameri- 
can Board ladies were Mrs. Bond of Macedo- 
nia, Mrs. Pease of Micronesia, Mrs. Hyde of 
Hawaii and, to make the session quite com- 
plete, a Gulick—Mrs. T. L. Gulick of Spain. 
Among the speakers in the evening were Rey. 
T. L. Gulick, formerly of Spain, lately a pas- 
tor in Hawaii, who told of recent events in 
connection with the revolution in Hawaii, 
and Rev. G. A. Ford of Syria. 

On Saturday morning the subject of native 
churches was taken up, and in the afternoon 
there was a special service for the instruction 
and entertainment of children, illustrated by 
mission curiosities. 

One of the finest sessions of the week was 
on Sunday morning, when, in a sort of com- 
posite sermon, five picked men of three differ- 
ent denominations divided the theme, The 
Mission Command, into parts as follows: Exe- 
gesis, Rev. G. A. Ford, Presbyterian, Syria; 
The Need and the Adaptedness of the Com- 
mand, Rey. J. M. Leonard, Presbyterian, 
Japan; The Motive, Rev. W. B. Boggs, Bap- 
tist, India; The Unity, Rey. J. L. Barton, 
American Board, Turkey; The Consumma- 
tion, Rey. J. LL. Amerman, D.D., of the Ameri- 
can Reformed Church, Japan. A remarkable 
unity and spiritual power characterized the 
addresses. 

The home session is always a helpful one in 
bringing out suggestions to missionaries at 
home in America or leaders of missionary 
meetings. The farewell meeting was a touch- 
ing one when over forty announced that they 
expect to return to their fields before another 
year and received a parting word from Dr. 
G.W. Wood of Constantinople. At the ‘nug- 
get’’ session on Wednesday morning, among 
many testimonies, Dr. A. T. Pierson gave this 
one: “‘I have attended as many missionary 
meetings and spoken at as many probably as 
any man of my age, but I have never been at 
one where the Holy Spirit was so manifest as 
here.” E. 8. B® 


<— 


THE WOMAN’S CONFERENCE AT 
NORTHFIELD, 


The Woman’s Conference at Northfield has 
finished its second session, the meetings sur- 
passing those of last year in numbers and in- 
terest. The delegates, 250 in number, came 
from every part of the country, from forty 
educational institutions and from many city 
Y. W.C. A’s. Vassar led the number with 
twenty-two delegates, part of whom were 
members of the glee club and guests of the 
conference. Smith, Mount Holyoke, Welles- 
ley and Bryn Mawr had large delegations. 
The conference was managed by the Interna- 
tional committee of the Y. W. C. A. and Miss 
Effie Price, its general secretary, was the cen- 
tral force and inspiration of the meetings. 
The other secretaries present were women of 
rich spiritual and practical experience, and 
their interesting accounts and discussions of 
the work inspired many of the college girls 
with thoughts of entering the same profession. 
Miss Price’s two talks on The Secretaryship 
as a Profession and The Responsibility of the 
College Woman were as earnest and impres- 
sive as any of the words spoken. The phrase, 
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“One college girl is equal to a thousand uned- 
ucated women,’ was constantly reiterated in 
the words and spirit of the conference, and its 
influence must show in the coming year. The 
speakers were men’and women of varied char- 
acter and attainments, but ‘‘ the same spirit” 
possessed all. Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge, 
Dr. Faunce of New York City, Professor 
Moore of Hampden-Sidney, Va., gave ad- 
dresses of high intellectual thought and spirit- 
ua) power. > 

The emphasis Jaid on Bible study as abso- 
lutely necessary for Christian life and work 
was, perhaps, the most helpfal part of the con- 
ference. Professor Moore’s class for inductive 
study was very suggestive, scholarly and 
sensible. Miss Emma Silver’s class for per- 
sonal workers was largely attended. Miss 
Bertha Wright of Ottawa, Can., gave a short 
study one morning on The Elements’ of 
Strength, from 1 Chron, 12, which illustrated 
in a remarkable way what God’s Spirit can 
reveal in what is ordinarily considered a dry 
Old Testament chapter. Another speaker of 
power and great magnetism was Mrs. Wesley 
Fiske-Smith of New York City. Mrs. Smith 
says some very plain truths, but one gains 
courage frdm her to take a more definite and 
decided stand for Christ. 

The missionary spirit permeated the meet- 
ings, and some of the best speakers were 
pleaders for that cause. Bishop Thoburn and 
Dr. Root from India and Miss Ben Oliel from 
Jerusalem among them. Miss Ben Oliel in- 
terested every one by her accounts of the 
work which her father, a Hebrew scholar,‘is 
doing among the rabbi’s in Jerusalem, and by 
her hopeful spirit and overflowing enthusiasm. 

It was true of all the speakers at this con- 
ference that their spirit and personalities 
even more than their words were influential. 
Around the halls and corridors, before and 
after the meetings, they were always ready 
with interest and sympathy. The informal 
meetings and discussions, the little groups on 
piazzas, even the talk at meals will perhaps 
count more in the end than the formal meet- 
ings. The spirit of good fellowship and cor- 
diality was remarkable, and friendships were 
formed on deep bases in those five days. The 
college prayer meetings which were held the 
last night, where the girls told what the con- 
ference had meant to them, showed plainly 
that not emotion but strong, quiet purposes 
were the result—purposes to live more Christ- 
like lives themselves, and to find and develop 
the Christlike in other people. College spirit 
also' ran high, and the realization of all it 
meant to be a college woman was fully en- 
joyed. Of the part that the beautiful country, 
the quiet river and the sunsets play in the 
fuller revelation of God which Northfield 
brings much has been said in accounts of 
other conferences. It was fully appreciated 
at this one. M. B. F. 
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EDUCATION, 


—— Prof. George Colby Chase of Bates Col- 
lege has been elected president of that insti- 
tution. 


—— The inauguration of Rev. A. V. V. Ray- 
mond, D. D., as president of Union College 
made the exercises of Commencement there 
notable this year. 


—— The alumni of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music have given to that worthy 
institution aS a memorial of Dr. Eben Tour- 
jee a bronze tablet, which was unveiled 
last week, with appropriate tributes to the 
value of the services rendered by the dead 
master. 


— Dr. H. T. Fuller continues for the pres- 
ent acting president of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. He is not himself in ill 
health, as was stated last week, since for a 
year he has not been disabled for a single day, 
but on account of his family desires a change 
of location. : 

Rev. C.E, Page, for four years the presi- 
dent of Windom Institute, at Montevideo, 
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Minn., has resigned, and his place has been 
filled by Mr. D. Percy Jones of Minneapolis. 
The seminary has had an embarrassing year, 
so far as finances are concerned, but is other- 
wise in a prosperous condition. 


—— Itshould not be inferred from the state- 
ment made in our issue of June 21 that Dr. 
H. L. Hubbell has in any respect abated his 
interest in Lake Charles (La.) College, of 
which he is the able and devoted president. 
He has been busy for some time at the North 
in the interests of the college. 1 


— Franklin Academy in Franklin, Neb., 
reports that, amid all the drawbacks of the 
past year, it has not met with any serious 
financial difficulties. A subscription has been 
started to pay off $700 on the boys’ boarding 
hall. Rev. G. W. Mitchell is pushing the 
matter of endowment, several thousand dol- 
lars haying already been secured. 


—— Washburn College, Topeka, Kan.,, is 
growing in numbers and efficiency. There 
were eleven graduates from the college proper 
this year and eighteen from the academy. 
President McVicar preached the baccalaureate 
sermon and Rey. A. S. Embree addressed the 
religious societies, while the address before 
the literary societies was given by Rev. Rich- 
ard Cordley, D. D. 

—— Iberia Academy, of which Prof. G. By- 
ron Smithis the principal, is in Miller County, 
Mo., twelve miles from a railroad. Since it 
was started four years ago the town has tre- 
bled in population and continues to grow rap- 
idly. The field day and Commencement, June 
11, 12, brought many hundred people from ad- 
joining counties. A young man graduating 
this year enters Drury College in the fall. 

—— Roanoke College at Salem, Va., has just 
closed its forty-first year with a successful 
Commencement. Forty-eight students won 
distinciion in gcholarships, among them a 
young Korean who knew no English fourteen 
months ago and only entered the college last 
January. Prof. W. A. Smith of the chair of 
chemistry and physics is to pursue advanced 
work in his departments at Johus Hopkins 
University. 

—— Yankton College is rejoicing in its beau- 
tiful new building, the Ward Hall of Science, 
which will be dedicated at the opening of the 
fall term. It is the gift of Dr. Pearsons of 
Hinsdale, Ill. Mr. E.L. Clarke has already be- 
gun the construction of the Clarke Observatory 
as a memorial of his father. Rey. G. H. Wil- 
son preached the baccalaureate sermon this 
year. The college bad but two graduates, 
and the academy six. 


—— The Oberlin Conservatory of Music has 
been remarkably successful during the past 
year and has closed its season’s work with a 
brilliant performance of Saint Saens’s Samson 
and Delilah by the Musical Union—a chorus 
of 200 students under the direction of Profes- 
sor Rice. Among the artists who took leading 
parts were Mary Louise Clary, J. H. McKin- 
ley and Dr. Carl Dufft, all of New York. The 
concert. given by the Conservatory graduating 
class also attracted much interest. 


—— Those who purpose attending the School 
of Theology at Oxford this summer will do - 
well to plan to enjoy the university extension 
meeting which follows it, July 27 to Aug. 24, 
Prof. James Bryce will deliver the inaugural 
address. Such men as, Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, 
Walter Pater, Sir Frederick Pollock, Dr. Fair- 
bairn and our own Prof. John Fiske will lec- 
ture, and there will be courses of study in 
history, English literature of the seventeenth 
century, the life and duties of the citizen, 
astronomy, geology, science and art of educa- 
tion, etc. 

— One of the oldest and best known of 
the New England academies, that at Thetford, 
Vt., celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
on the 28th. Appropriate literary exercises, 
including reminiscence and prophecy, were a 
part of the celebration, which also included 
a banquet on the common. Hiram Orcutt, 
LL. D., who was principal of the school in its 


_ and sixty-five Bachelors of Laws. 
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palmiest days, 1843-55, was present and the 
chief figure of the reunion. President Tucker 
of Dartmouth spoke upon the past and future 
relations of the old academy and yet more 
ancient college. 


— The year at Middlebury College has 
been more than usually prosperous. Its finan- 
cial condition has been much improved by the 
legacy of the late Charles J. Starr. A new 
chair of modern languages has been estab- 
lished and provision has been made for an as- 
sistant professorship, increasing the faculty 
from nine to eleven. The graduating class 
numbered fourteen, four of whom were young 
women. One of the chief features of Com- 
mencement week is an oration by an alumnus, 
and this year the speaker was Rey. Henry M. 
Ladd, D. D., of ’72, his theme being The Moral 
Obligations of Culture. 


— Dr. Dowd, the principal, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon at Temple Grove Semi- 
nary, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. The musical 
recital by the pupils brought out a high order 
of talent and showed skillful training, while 


the “‘ studies in posing ’”’ which followed werea 


beautiful exhibition of the. modern method of 
physical culture. The general subject of the 
essays given at the graduating exercises was 
Developments of the Nineteenth Century. 
There were eight graduates. At a business 


meeting of the alumnz a plan for endowing a 


scholarship was discussed and a committee 
appointed. 

— A class of eleven graduated this year 
from the School for Christian Workers at 
Springfield, seven being fitted to assume con- 
trol of Sunday school work and four being 
dedicated to missionary work. Fifty-four stu- 
dents have been in attendance the past year, 
not including seventy special students. The 
expenses have been met, despite the year of 
depression, and a deficit of $1,400 in 1892-93 
extingnished. The curriculum has been modi- 
fied and adjusted to further the best interests 
of the students and the institution. Espe- 
cially is this so in the department of physical 
education and normal Sunday school class 
work, 


—— Marietta College has just celebrated its 
sixtieth Commencement and the outlook is full 
of encouragement. The baccalaureate sermon 
was by President Simpson and the address be- 
fore the Y. M.C. A. by President G.S. Bur- 
roughs of Wabash College. A unique feature 
of Commencement week was the awarding of 
gold medal prizes to the best all-around man 
in each class and the most womanly woman 
in each class of the Women’s College. The 
attendance of alumni was larger this year 
than ever before. At the annual meeting of 
the trustees it was announced that during the 
sixty years of its existence the trust funds of 
the college have been kept intact. 


— Cornell graduated a class of 272 at 


‘its twenty-sixth annual Commencement last 


week. There were twenty-six Bachelors of 
Arts, twenty-four Bachelors of Philosophy, 
thirteen Bachelors of Letters, thirty-eight 
Bachelors of Science, twenty-five civil engi- 
neers, eighty-one mechanical engineers, in- 
eluding thirty-eight in electrical engineering 
No less 
than seventy-six adyanced degrees were con- 
ferred, sixteen of them being Doctors of Phi- 
losophy—a remarkable record. All were 
earned by study and residence at the univer- 
sity, as Cornell is one of the few American in- 


‘stitutions that does not confer honorary de- 
- grees. | 


— The academy at Chadron, Neb., has 
risen from the ashes to which it was reduced 


in the fall of 1892, and on June 3 the dedica- 


tory services of the new building were held in 
the chapel. The chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, Hon. A. Bartow, and Rey. Messrs. A. A. 
Brown and John Power participated in the 
service. Fourteen students graduated, June 
5: seven from the classical course, one from 
the scientific, one from the normal, and five 
from the business course. The essays were 
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well written and well read, and the universal 
expression was one of pride in the work of the 
academy. The recent effort to remove the 
debt was a success. The gift of $2,500 from an 
Eastern friend had stimulated the local friends 
to raise $3,000 besides the amount pledged 
and paid the year previous toward the new 
building. 

—— The baccalaureate sermon at Drury Col- 
lege was preached June 10 by Rev. J. H. 
George,D.D. The graduating class numbered 
four students—all in the classical course. The 
degree of M. A. was given to two graduates 
who had earned it in regular study, and the 
lonorary degree of LL. D. to Mr. Melvin L. 
Gray of St. Louis. It was matter for rejoicing 
that in this trying year the total number of 
students bad been equal to that of the preced- 
iug year, the attendance at the college proper 
showing an advance of thirty per cent, Of 
the $130,000 secured by special effort last au- 
tumn, more than one-half has been paid in. 
In spite of the financial depression the col- 
lege has not lost a dollar. The trustees took 
such steps as will keep the expenditures of 
the next year within the income from tuition 
and endowment for the first time in the his- 
tory of the college. 


Adelbert College, Cleveland, O., gradu- 
ated this year fourteen young men and the 
Women’s College of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity eight students. President Thwing de- 
livered the baccalaureate sermon. The grad- 
uating exercises of the Women’s College were 
made notable by an interesting and inspiring 
address by Miss Jane Addams of the Hull 
House Social Settlement, Chicago, on the Col- 
lege Settlement as a Means of Social Eleva- 
tion. A special feature of Commencement 
was a gathering of veteran soldiers, the sur- 
vivors of those students who in 1862 formed 
Company B, 85th Regiment, Ohio Volunteers, 
ofticered by Prof. C. A. Young, now of Prince- 
ton, and by the late Dr. Carroll Cutler, for six- 
teen years president ofthecollege. Inthe med- 
ical department there were twenty-one grad- 
uates and in the dental department four, 
while in the department of graduate instruc- 
tion, organized less than two years ago, two 
men and two women received the master’s de- 
gree. Stephen F. Weston of Columbia Col- 
lege bas been elected associate professor of 
political and social science and Dr, Charles 
Davidson of Indiana University associate pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and English. 


one es 

To be discontented with the divine discon- 
tent, and to be ashamed with the noble shame, 
is the very germ of the first upgrowth of all 
virtue.—Charles Kingsley. 
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CHARACTER THE TRUE SOURCE OF 
PROGRESS, 


The resources of Britain in coal and iron 
and the numbers of her children are, of 
course, factors, immense factors, in her 
wealth; but the grand factor has been, and 
still is, the character of her people. It was 
their daring and energy which gave them 
first ascendency on the seas and then a 
world-wide empire, the existence of which 


is still the: most direct source of her pros- 


perity. It was their habit of industry in as- 
sociation which gave the needed strength 
for that marvelous effort in the manufacture 
of all goods, which alone made victory in 
the commercial campaign a possibility, and 
for which, with all deference to Mr. Grant 
Allen, the position of England does not suit 
her, most of her raw materials and half 
her food having thousands of miles to tray- 
erse before they can be utilized. Position, 
quotha, when for a generation the cotton of 
New Orleans and Surat went back to the 
ports of export in clothes from Britain, with 
which the growers of the cotton could not 
compete. It was the business aptitude of 
the people, not geography, which, when the 
Suez Canal brought Asia to the doors of the 
Mediterranean ports, left the trade of Asia 
stilltoan island perched in latitude fifty-one 
degrees in the North Atlantic. And, finally, 
it was the orderly peace of the island and 
the honesty they cultivated which aided her 
people to heap up the marvelous store of 
capital that enabled them to snatch every 
advantage and embrace every opportunity, 
to turn their whole northern territory into 
a factory, to bind every factory to a port 
and to tind money for each other in every 
enterprise at rates which, compared with 
profit, have often been imperceptible. 

Let the state fail for a year to pay the in- 
terest on the national debt, let the mer- 
chants become untrustworthy in bargains, 
let there be but three months of anarchy in 
London, and British commerce would, for 
all its advantages of position, be a thing of 
the past which could hardly be reclaimed. 
We do not fear eight hours bills, or social- 
istic wage rules, or democratic voting about 
property, because we believe in the national 
character and in that solid substratum of 
sense which has usually kept Englishmen 
straight; but let British industry really re- 
lax even by one-fourth, let the workers be- 
eome greedy beyond what trade will bear, 
let any class whatever, even the millionaires, 
feel that the fruits of toil, daring and suc- 
cess cannot be peaceably enjoyed, and the 
consequences will be worse for the prosper- 
ity of the island than if her foundations 
slipped a thousand miles out to sea.—The 
Spectator. 

ook at AOE 

To a selfish man there is no heaven. To 
a self-sacrificing man there is no hell.—Rev. 
Dr. Fairbairn. 
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with any other. 


To the Younger Cooks, 


the beginners in the art Seba and 
cake making, there is no aid so 
great, no assistant so helpful, as the 


Royal Baking Powder. 


It is the perfect leavening agent 
and makes perfect food. 
make a mistake by experimenting 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 108 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. x The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF NOVA SCOTIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, in Yarmouth, N. §S., July 27. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAUD, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
Sy Ny stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev, A. H. Quint, 
D, D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


THe Congregational church of Osceola, Lewis Co., 
N.Y. (a mission ehurch), desirous of making their serv- 
ices more interesting with singing, are badly in need of 
hymn-books. Any chureh having old copies of Songs 
for the Sanctuary would confer a favor by correspond- 
ing with William C. Spicer at the above address. 


THE Second Congregational Chureh of Kast Douglas, 
Mass., will be without a pastor, July 1, and desire to 
candidate. C, A. HUNT, Secretary Supply, Committee. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established under the direction of the Massa- 
chusetts General Association, invites correspondence 
with churches seeking pastors or temporary supplies and 
with ministers desiring settlement or opportunity to 
reach. Careful attention will be given to business 
rom witbout the state. Office at Room 22A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Kiry. CHARLES B. RICH, 
Secretary. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 82, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
KTY.—Chureh and -Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCLETY.— 
Jontributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph, D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washiogton St.; 
Cleveland office. Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SoOciIeTy.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each ehureh one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
[here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustaih its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Vox 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and socia! condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BEARCE—HA MMOND~—In Waltham, June 26, by Rev. 
G. W. Davis, Fred Thomas Bearce and Florence Ham- 
mond, both of Waltham. 

CHAPMAN—NORTHROP—In Ivoryton, Ct., June 28, by 
Rey. Daniel Merriman, D D., assisted by Rev. L. S. 
Griggs, Rev. Edward M. Chapman of Worcester and 
Isabel, daughter of J. E. Northrop. 
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HULL—DEMING—In Rootstown, O., June 27, by Dr. 
James Brand of Oberlin, Rev. J. H. Hull, pastor of 
Grace Church, Cleveland, and Minnie C: Deming of 
Rootstown. 

JAMISON—HYDE-In Galesburg, Ill., June 26, by Rev. 
Azariah Hyde, the bride’s father, assisted by Rev. 
H. A. Bushne!l, D. D., Rev. Henry Winfield Jamison 
of Beresford, S. D., and Caroline M. Hyde of the State 
University of Colorado. 


' Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


DOUGLAS—In Middletown, Ct., June 26, Hon. Benja- 
min Douglas, aged 78 yrs.,2 mos. He was a prominent 
figure in commercial and political life, Bovine filled 
many positions of honor and trust in his city and 
State. He was also for many years an official in the 
South Congregational Church, serving as its Sunday 
school superintendent and as one of its deacons for 
nearly torty years. 

PRATT—In Princeton, May 28, George E. Pratt, aged 
67 yrs., 4 mos. 


Lach 
The 


JupDGE RuFrus B. SmiTa of the Superior Court 
yesterday morning handed down his decision 1n the 
case of the Walker Paint Company against the 
Anchor White Lead Company. The case lasted nine 
weeks and has beev an extraordinary one, and the 
decision is of international interest. Judge Smith 
dismisses the petition of the plaintiff. The Walker 
Paint Company sued the Ancbor White Lead Com- 
pany and the Eckstein White Lead Company in 
August, 1891, claiming that the defendants were 
using false analyses of the plaintiff’s goods, that the 
plaintiff did not use barytes in its alleged pure ox- 
idized white lead and that the defendents were issu- 
ing circulars containing chemists’ analyses showing 
the goods of the plaintiff to be adulterated with 
barytes. Action was brought for an injunction and 
$50,000 damages. Judge Smith was rather severe 
in his remarks. His decision will attract wide- 
spread attention, in view of the fact that the case 
involves much more than shown on the face of the 
petition. The gist of the court’s decision is ex- 
pressed as follows: 

“The defendants admitted that they had pub- 
lished the analysis complained of, and their princi- 
pal ground of defense was that the statements con- 
tained in the analysis were true, and that the 
plaintiffs, as manufacturers of white lead, under 
their different brands, had, during the years 1889 
and 1890, notwithstanding their statements to the 
contrary, used barytes as an adulterant. The de- 
fendants further claimed that, having had numer- 
ous analyses made of the product of the plaintiff, 
all of which showed the presence of this adulterant, 
they were justified in publishing these analyses for 
the purpose of informing the trade and public gen- 
erally of the fact that the plaintiff’s goods were 
adulterated. Nearly fifty different analyses were 
introduced in evidence on both sides, and in those 
made of goods manufactured prior to August, 1891, 
the presence of barytes as anadulterant was almost 
invariably shown. The plaintiff attempted to es- 
tablish, by the testimony of its officers and three of 
its employés, that no adulterant had ever been put 
in its goods, but the court tinds that the analyses 
show conclusively that such was not the fact. 

“The court finds that the claim of the plaintiff 
that the defendants tampered with or caused to be 
adulterated any of the kegs of the plaintiff’s goods 
is wholly unfounded and unsupported by any evi- 
dence worthy of belief. The Court further finds 
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The Mantel 

The mirror is 3 feet in width and heavy beveled plate. 
We are taking orders for a few of these Mantels in whitewood at only $24. 
often that we reproduce such an elaborate pattern in inexpensive wood. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


set. 


48 CANAL STREET, { 
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that the testimony of two of the plaintiff’s witnesses 
is entitled to no credit whatever. The Court further 
finds that the evidence shows that the plaintiff did 
adulterate its goods in the years 1889-1890, as shown 
by the avalyses made by the different chemists, 
which the defendants caused to be published and cir- 
culated.” Judge Smith, in concluding his written 
opinion of a very lengthy written document, says: 
““TIn conclusion, my finding is that by a clear pre- 
ponderance of the evidence the defendants have 
establisbed, and to my mind beyond all reasonable 
doubt they have proven, that during the years 1889 
and 1890, when the.analyses complained of in the 
petition were made, that the plaintiffs were sending 
out goods as first class which were adulterated with 
barytes; that the analyses complained of in the 
petition are true, and that the petition should be 
dismissed upon that’ ground. It is therefore un- 
necessary that I should consider the other defenses 
made by the defendants.” The decision, owing to 
the prominence of the parties involved, is of inter- 
tional importance and interest.—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette, May 29. # 

WortTH KNOWING ABOUT.—Very rarely are the 
finest designs in cabinet work reproduced in inex- 
pensiveform. It hurts the value and, consequently, 
the sale of a beautiful piece of woodwork to let it 
become familiar. But, in response to an urgent 
demand, Paine’s Furniture Co. offers for sale a lim- 
ited number of a very choice pattern of chimney- 
piece, comprising mantel and overmantel complete, 
at a cost of only $24, executed in whitewood, ready 
to stain or paint. It is an exceptional opportunity 
for our readers. 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION.—The patient is required to 
diet. In building up and maintaining good health, 
milk is recognized as a valuable factor, but ic is 
important that it be absolutely pure and sterilized. 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream meets 
all requirements. Entirely wholesome. 


It Ils Not — 
What We Say 


But What 5 


Hood’s Pani Does 


That Tells the Story. Lts record is 
unequaled in the history of medicine. 
Even when other preparations fail, 


Hood’s 
Cures 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


ONLY $24. 


The picture gives no idea of the exquisite 
beauty of this Colonial Mantel. 

The size is impressive; it stands nearly seven 
feet in hight. 
skillfully, and there is a sharpness in all the 
carving that is rarely found except upon the most 
expensive productions. 

The mantelboard is supported upon four 
fluted columns, each with carved capital. 

- frieze is of unusual depth, and in the center it 
bears an elaborated carved laurel wreath with 
festoons. 
similarly executed, all the work being in the 
- — low relief of the Colonial period. 
shelf is of extra width, with very deep center section for a full mantel 


The engraver has plied his chisel 


The 


The carvings on the overmantel are 


Richly carved moldings 
It is 010 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The assassination of Carnot has caused but 
the slightest ripple on the surface in financial 
or business circles. The simple and prompt 
manner of selecting a successor has been an 
impressive political lesson, and must teach 
the anarchist as well as conservative that the 
only effective way of avenging real or fancied 
wrongs is through an amendment of the laws, 
not through the removal of a man. The fact 
that the state sustained so little of a shock in 
the loss of its chief executive has powerfully 
impressed the average business man with the 
stability of the French republic. 

In this country another great strike is in 
progress, one threatening to make idle as 
many men as did the great coke strike of 
recent occurrence, If there was any tendency 
in general trade to pick up this summer, it 
would be out of the question to make any 
progress in the face of these disquieting de- 
velopments. The merits of the strike are not 
thoroughly known—they do not seem to lie 
with the participators in this sympathetic 
strike—even if they do with the original 
strikers at Pullman. It is impossible that the 
affair should be one of great duration; there 
are too many seekers for employment. But 
every man is asking now, Where will the next 
similar outbreak oceur ? 

At last the end of the tariff fight is in sight. 
After the Senate comes the House, with a vig- 
orous attack in speeches on certain sections of 
the bill, then a conference committee, and 
then the work is done. The country will be 
happy when relieved from the weight of tariff 
legislation. It is next to certain that some 
direct and substantial improvement will fol- 
low, because men of enterprise will feel that 
they can work on settled and final conditions. 
Ifthe country is then only favored with fair 
crops, the basis will be laid for a general and 
considerable gain in all directions by the fall. 


THE CRITICAL VS. THE CHARITABLE 
VIEW OF THE CHURCH. 


A bit of the late Austin Phelps’s personal 
experience fits so well into the thought of 
today that we transcribe a letter written by 
him to a friend some twenty years ago: 


I was once very wideawake to the errors 
of the church, the sins of good people, the 
cant, the narrowness, the bigotry, and all 
the rest of it which has become the staple 
of the skeptical literature about the church 
and its orthodoxy. I was all alive to it, 
and honestly believed that some great revo- 
lutionary change was approaching which 
would sweep away, well, pretty much every- 
thing that I had been taught to revere, and 
give us in the place of it, I never could ex- 
actly see what, and I cannot now, but some- 
thing very grand and super-excellent; and 
which at all events would rid us of all the 
annoyances of human imperfection in the 
church. I was very honest in it all, but 
very egotistic, very bitter, very uncharitable 
and often very morose. 

Well, I have lived a good many years since 
then, and think I have learned a thing or 
two which a better heart and a holier life 
would have taught me long before. Spe- 
cially it seems to me now that God does 
not work, and does not mean to, by aban- 
doning His church and creating something 
new out ofits ruin. Heworksinthe church 
and by means of it; yes, in the old “‘effete”’ 
“shell’’ of outward organization. It is a 
- better concern than it seems to be. Its im- 
perfections are among God’s means of teach- 
ing. It is purer than anything outside of 
it which the world has to show, with all its 
failings. God condeseends to live in it. It 
is, therefore, a higher and nobler thing than 
any other form of organized humanity. it 
represents in its ideal the purest truth. 
It has less of cant, of bigotry, of narrowness, 
of malicious judgment, and more of all that 
good men love than I can find elsewhere. 
God is exalting it and trying it as by fire. 
He sits by its side as a refiner of silver. 
An honest and loving heart, with even a 
tolerable clearness of head, will see in it 
more of God’s own image than in anything 
else. Therefore, I cast in my lot with it, 
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and love it and hope to live and die in its 
embrace. Its denominational forms and 
all? Why, yes; why not? Numbers neces- 
sitate separating, with such materials as 
human nature gives. I can tolerate these 
if God can, and so long as I can peep over 
all the fences and see so much of noble 
living and earnest praying, so much of 
patience among the poor and benevolence 
among the rich, so much of enterprise 
among the young and wisdom among the 
old, so many and so lovely developments of 
downright and upright holiness of life ad- 
justed to old conditions of men and varie- 
ties of temperament, I haven’t much heart 
left to ferret out abuses, or to analyze mo- 
tives, or to help anti-Christ in any form of 
it by playing into its hands in my judg- 
ment of the church. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT, 


It is sometimes said that the doctrine of 
future retribution has been banished from the 
preaching of today. We do not believe this is 
true. The doctrine is stated in different terms 
from those of forty years ago. It is less prom- 
inent in modern preaching. It is the back- 
ground against which the gospel of salvation 
is preached, firmly held by many preachers 
who seldom distinctly avow it. Dr. A.J. F. 
Behrends, inasermon on this subject preached 
not long ago from Matt. 25: 46, summed up his 
conviction in its closing sentences as follows: 


Infinite love, welcoming the agony and 
the cross, that all men may be redeemed, 
enduring them in fulfillment of the purpose 
of universal redemption, declares that the 
soul may sink into the sepulcher of an eter- 
nal death. Upon how many that doom may 
fall I do not care to ask. Numbers do not 
enter into the perplexity and pain with 
which I am to confront the problem of 
man’s eternal destiny. It is not a question 
of arithmetic. It is a question of morals. 
It is a question of paternal treatment. [| 
could hold my judgment in suspense if I 
were dealing only with prophetic and apos- 
tolic testimony. There is but one witness 
whose words | dare not deal with as rhetor- 
ical and exaggerated. It is the testimony 
of Jesus Christ which checks my specula- 
tion. And He checks me because His tone 
is so intense. My dread of their possible 
ruin is as a point in an infinite line, as a 
single drop in all the seas, when measured 
against His. It is the authority of infinite 
and self-sacrificing love which makes His 
work finaltome. And He tells me that there 
is an outer darkness from which the soul 
never emerges, a second death from which 
there is no resurrection. The soul may fall 
into hopeless ruin. It may defy all that in- 
finite mercy can do to win to holiness and 
heaven. I am sure that the doom is reluc- 
tantly permitted. It is not a positive in- 
fliction in the form of external penalty. It 
is not endless physical torture, nor endless 
conscious mental suffering. Itis death. It 
is the soul’s collapse, its eternal wreck and 
ruin. The utmost that God in Christ can 
do is done to preventit. It is the awful ex- 
ception in the divine economy and, how- 
ever few the graves in which dead souls are 
buried, the divine pity will never cease to 
canopy them. So it is not God of whom I 
am afraid. He will not be false to His 
fatherhood. I am afraid of myself, lest sin 
unrepented of and unremoved work eternal 
death in me. Save us, Lord, from ourselves, 
in Thy compassion. 


A TRIP TO FAR-AWAY ALASKA.—Excursions to 
Alaska may now be made as easily and safely as 
along the coast of Maine. A large steamer with 
first-class appointments, the Queen, sails from 
Tacoma twice a month for twelve day voyages 
through the delightful channels lying behind the 
islands which for a thousand miles shelter the 
British Columbia and Alaskan shores. A third 
Raymond & Whitcomb party is to cross the conti- 
nent this season by the Canadian Pacific route to 
connect with the Queen, leaving Boston July 23. 
On the return it will visit the Puget Sound coun- 
try and then spend a week in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, will send a descriptive book to 
any applicant. 


HOUSECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. 
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Women 
Bread-winners 


Don’t waste 
your precious 
time replacing 
torn skirt bind- 


ings. 
Bindings 


>: last as long as 


the skirt. 


Ask your dressmak + 
and your dealer. 


Bias 
Velveteen 


Financial. 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 


yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
PFTuSts@Os waeenac 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


INVESTORS 


In J. B. Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis: 
Conklin and other defunct loan companies 
should write to 
The Atias Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas. 

We have given hundreds of Investors information and 
assistance. Special facilities and large corps of corre- 
sSpondents over all the Western States, securities ex- 
amined, interest and principal collected, defaulted 
mortgages foreclosed, lands rented and sold, taxes paid, 
mortgages bought and sold. Receivers’ hands are full. 
Their interests are hostile to yours, we can serve you bet- 
terandcheaper. Writeand see. ogee PERKINS, Pres. 
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Hove | NVESTMENTS. 


Send for Gireular 


CJ BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Bosron. 


youre 


Towa Loan & Trust Co. 


Holders of Bonds, Series 25 and 29, of the Iowa Loan 
& Trust Co. are hereby notified that their bonds of this 
series are called for payment July 1, 1894. Holders 
wishing to exchange their Bonds for the 5g per cent. 
5-10 year Bonds of the Company can do so any time in 
June through the Boston Agent. Bonds of Series 28 
were called for June 1. 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
31 Milk Street, Room 22. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B. @. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


DID JACOB LIE AFTER THE NIGHT AT PENIEL ? 


In the comments on the Sunday school les- 
son for April 11 Mr. Dunning says of Jacob, 
“From that night no falsehood, no overreach- 
ing, no dishonorable deeds are recorded of 
him.’ But from Gen. 33: 14 we find that the 
very next day after the angel wrestled with 
Jacob he promised Esau that he would ‘lead 
on softly until Icome unto my lord unto Seir.”’ 
Esau was no sooner out of sight than Jacob 
wheeled off to the right, crossed over Jordan 
and located in Shechem. There was a prom- 
ise which was not kept, nor did Jacob intend 
to keep it when he made it, else he would not 
have objected to Esau leaving a squad of his 
soldiers with him as he wanted to do. How, 
then, can Mr. Dunning say ‘‘no falsehood” is 
recorded against Jacob after his night at the 
fords? One night with the angel. was not 
sufficient to cure him of the confirmed habit 
of lying, nor will one night spent alone with 
God cure any man of a similar habit. It re- 
quires time. I. J. G. 


DENOMINATIONAL CLANNISHNESS, 


A correspondent is moved by a recent edi- 
torial in the Congregationalist on Denomina- 
tional Selfishness to substitute the word 
‘‘clannisbness.’”’ This he defines in the Scotch 
sense of family love and loyalty, and believes 
that it ought to be cultivated among Congre- 
gationalists to a much greater extent. He 
says: 


In our denomination this element is less 
prevalent than in any of the others. This has 
proved a weakness and a loss. The love of 
independency has led to isolation. The motto, 
“Every church for itself,’ has led to disas- 
trous results. Had the spirit of a loyal and 
loving brotherhood always pervaded the ac- 
tivities of our organizations there would not 
remain so much to be regretted. What but 
this mutual sympathy and practical interest 
can justify the existence of our unions, associ- 
ations and conferences? No church liveth to 
itself alone or dieth to itself alone. The 
church that ceases to interest itself in sister 
churches is nigh to perishing. Clannishness, 
like charity, begins at home, but, like charity, 
it ought not to stay there. If ever it gets to 
be realized that ‘‘One is our Master, even 
Christ,” brotherly love will begin, and when it 
is realized that ‘‘all we are brethren’’ broth- 
erly love will continue. Some conferences 
are endeavoring, by the interchange of church 
courtesies and civilities, to fulfill this law of 
Christ. What inspiration is given to weak 
churches and struggling causes by the assur- 


ance of practical sympathy and moral.-support | 


cannot be put into words. This interchange 
of sentiment, this intermixing of interests, 
this diffusion of sanctified clannishness, if 
judiciously prosecuted, cannot fail to intro- 
duce a new and a better order of things, 
such an order as will bring to our churches 
richer blessings and to Christ greater glory. 
To all is given to work for the federation of 
denominations; to us is given to make actual 
the federation of Congregationalism. 
D. MCC. 


A CONSERVATIVE CONVERTED. 


Three years ago I attended the Congrega- 
tional Church at North Conway, N.H., one 
Sunday, which was then using Songs of Praise 
for Christian Worship, with responsive read- 
ings. Years before I had attended occasion- 
ally an Episcopalian church, but did not 
greatly enjoy the service; it seemed to be very 
much mixed up between pastor and people, 
and I thought I should never want anything 
at all like it in our Congregational churches. 
But at North Conway, with a congregation of 
300, a large portion comparative strangers, and 
nearly all taking part in the responsive read- 
ings, I was so impressed with the fitness of 
the whole service to the needs of all true wor- 
shipers that I decided to attempt to introduce 
it into our church. 

We had been using one of the old hymn- 
books for twenty or more years. I secured a 
copy of the hymn-book above named, showed 
it to our pastor and to others versed in music. 
The matter was brought before the church 
and it was unanimously voted to adopt the 
book. Since then we have had far better 
singing by the congregation in connection 
with the quartet music, and the whole service 
is entered into with heartiness by a large 
majority of the congregation. Of course, 
there are those who'do not read during the 
responsive reading, nor repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer; neither do they all in Sunday school 
read when the Bible is read, nor repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer, but would any one have these 
omitted on that account? It is sometimes a 
good thing to get out of the ruts when they 
get too deep and clog or stop the wheels of 

PROGRESS. 


The Congregationalist 


LEARNING FROM ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


How easily our Roman Catholic friends get 
over all difficulty by administering the conse- 
crated bread alone, holding that communion 
of one kind is sufficient. How completely 
this settles the other question as to whether 
or not it is right to use intoxicating wine at 
that service. 

Sometimes I think that in our revolt from 
Rome we may have vibrated to opposite ex- 
tremes in some things which are not alto- 
gether improvements on the old ways. For 
instance, divorces are so frequent in this coun- 
try that we feel ashamed when we think of it. 
Rome says, ‘‘No divorce but for one cause, 
and then neither party may marry again dur- 
ing the life of the other.” Put that in our 
civil law and enforce it and our courts might 
take a rest, and our news columns would find 
relief from the long list of ‘‘ Blank vs. Blank. 
Libel for divorce. Divorce decreed,”’ ete., ad 
nauseam. 

Another thing. There could be no more 
appropriate finishing touch to any Christian 
church building than the cross—the simple, 
beautiful emblem of our Saviour’s dying love. 
But we top out our steeples and towers with 
all sorts of contrivances except that, or if we do 
venture to put up something like one we con- 
céal it as much as possible in a mass of scroll 
work or ornamentation of some sort as if we 
were ashamed of it. Good did come out of 
Nazareth! Is it quite impossible for any good 
thing to come out of Rome? Ww. W. M. 


THE COMMUNION CUP. 


As apastor of more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience I am interested in what has been 
said in regard to the danger of passing the 
communion cup from one to another, but I 
am one of many who would like to see a little 
positive proof on the subject. If the church 
nas for ages been following a practice that is 
“indecent’’ and hurtful, it would seem as if 
there might be no lack of proof forthcoming. 
And where shall the test stop? The uphols- 
tery of our pews may convey infection, so we 
must prohibit all free access to our churches. 
Before we raise a general alarm on this sub- 
ject it is well to wait till we have some solid 
ground of facts to work upon. Even medical 
science is not perfect and not free from its 
‘‘fads.”? Ten well authenticated cases of dis- 
ease conveyed by the communion cup would 
be worth more as proof than whole pages of 
theorizing. Wiss Wen 
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Go into the best 
Grocery Stores 
in any city—the 
stores that have 
the most in- 
telligent trade 
—and ask 
them what is 
best for wash- 
ing and clean- 
ing. They'll tell you, “Pearl- 
ine.’ Ask them how the 
imitations compare with it, in 
quality and in sales. They’ll 
tell you that they're far be- 
hind. What does this show? 
Why, that the people who 
have the finest and most 
delicate things to wash, and 
who would be least likely to 
risk these things with any 
dangerous washing compound 
—it shows that these people 
have proved to themselves 
that Pearline is the best. , 
‘And it ‘certainly is. 4 
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DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 
patronage for 10 years. If interested, send self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYATT, 
Centreville, Mass. 


AND 
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. WEIR STOVE CO,, Taunton, Mass, 
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Eezema, Itching, 
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Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 

A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 


Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Constantly 


‘ 
Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
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CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 
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The curative agent is Pure Oxyzen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

? 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand, 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


“and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 


(T HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the introduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms-of disease, acute and chronic. 
. None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 


; Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [ass. 
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D.D. 


Anderson, Rey. T. D., Providence, R.IL., Brown. 
Barton, Rev. J. L., Asst. Sec. A. B.C. F. M., Middlebury. 
Beale, Rey. ©. H., Roxbury, Mass., Olivet. 

Bean, Rev. 8. C., Newburyport, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Berle, Rey. A. A., Brighton, Mass., Yankton, 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah, Boston, Mass., Amherst. 
Brown, Prof. Francis, Union Seminary, Yale. 


Camp, Rev. C. W., Waukesha, Wis., Beloit. 
Chase, Rey. W. T., Philadelpbia, Pa., Colby. 
Clark, Rey. J. ¥., Bulgaria, Amherst. 
Coggin, Rey. W.S., Boxford, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Daniels, Prof. J. L., Olivet College, Yale. 
Devitt, T. S., Branford, Ct., Wasbington. 


Durant, Rev. William, Saratoga, N Y., Union. = 
Estabrook, Prof. Joseph, Olivet College, Oberlin. 


Fitch, Rev. F. S., Buffalo, N. Y., Oberlin. 
Ford, Rev. G. A., Sidon, Syria, Williams, 
Krost, Pres. W, G., Berea Conese Oberlin. 
Gibert, Rey. G. H., Chicago, Ill, Dartmouth, 
Hall, Rey. R. T., Greenwich, Ct., Oberlin. 
Howe, Rev. R. H., Brookline, Mass., Brown. 


Hunter, Rev. Pleasant, Minneapolis, 

Minn., Princeton, 
Lewis, Kev. George, So. Berwick, Me., Bowdoin. 
Mendenhall, Rev. H. P., Brooklyn, N. Y., Lafayette, 
Millburn, Rey. Wm. H., Washington, Illinois. 
Moore, Rev: A. W., Lynn, Mass., Dai tinouth, 
Pockman, Rey. P. T., New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers. 
Potter, Rey. Joseph, Persia, Princeton, 
Reynolds, Rey. Grindall, Concord, Mass., Harvard. 


Ropes, Prot. C. J. H., Bangor Seminary, § Xe. 


( Bowdoin. 
Ryder, Rev. C. J., New York, N. Y., Oberlin. 

Ryder, Rev. F. W., Newton, Mass., Vermont, 
Saryvent, Rev. C. 8., Adams, Mass., Michigan. 
Sewall, Rev. A. C., Scheriectady, N. Y., Union. 

Smith, Rey. A. H., Pang Chuang, China, Beloit. 

Sperry, Pres. W. G., Olivet Coliege, Yankton. 
Tracy, Pres. C. C,, Anatolia College, Turkey, Williams. 
Van Dyke, Rev. Henry, New York, N. Y., Harvard. 


Walker, Bishop W. D., North Dakota, Oxford. 
Weidner, Rev. R. F., Chicago, Ill., Muhlenberg. GR 
Wright, Rev. W. BE ., Cleveland, O., Oberlin. 


LL. D. 
Barnard, Hon. J. F., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Yale. 
Bonney, Hon, C. C., Chicago, IL, Colgate. 
Booth, Rev. H. M., Auburn Seminary, Williams. 


Carey, Hon. J. M., Wyoming, Union. 
Carter, Hon, J. N., Quincey, L., Illinois. 
Cheever, Dr. D. W., Boston, Mass., Ilarvard, 
Davis, Prot. N. F,, Brown University, Colby. 
Dingley, Hon. N. M., Lewiston, Me., Dartmouth. 


Douglass, Rey. G. W., Washington, D.C., Trinity. 
Everett, Prof. C. C., Harvard University, Bowdoin. 


Fiske, Prof. John, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard. 

Frost, Dr. C. P., Hanover, N. H., Dartmouth, 
Furness, H. H., Philadelphia, Pa., Harvard. 

Gray, Prof. J. G., Cambridge, Mass., Yale. 

Greene, Arnold, Providence, R. L, Brown. 

Hall, Rt. Rev. A. C. A., Vermont, Trinity. 
Harrington, M. M., Washiugton, D. C., Michigan. 
Hawley, Hon, J. R.. Hartford, Ct., Trinity. | 


Hay, Hon. John, Washington, O, Western Reserve. | 
Hill, Prof. G. W., New York City, N. Y., Columbia. 
Hobbs, BE. H., New York City, N. Y., Middlebury. 
Holland, Pres. G. J., Hope College, Rutgers. 
Hoodhull, Dr. A. A., U.S. A., Princeton, 
Hubbard, Hon. «i. 8., Washington, D. C., Dartmouth. 
Judd, Hon A. F., Honolulu. H. L., Yale 
Kittredge, E. W., Cincinnati. O., Dartmouth. 
Lacombe, Judge EK. H., New York City, N. Y., Columbia. 
Lane, Prof. G. M., Cambridge, Mass., Harvard. 
Lusn, Dr. W. T., New York City, N. Y., Yale. 
Mahan, Capt. A. T., U.S.N., Cambridge. 
Mills, Hon. R. Q., Washington, D.C., { {\ishington. 
Olin, Hon S. H., New York City, N. Y., Wesleyan. 
Osgood, Rey. H. A., Rochester, N. Y., Princeton. 
Palmer, Prof, G. H., Harvard University, Michigan. 
Patton, Pres. F. L., Princeton College, Porunto, 
Peckham, Judge RK. W., New York City, N. Y., Union. 
Porter, Gen. Horace, New York City, N. Y.. Union. 
Seelye, Pres. L. C,, Smith College, Ainherst. 
Seymour, Prof. T. D., Yale College, Western Reserve. 
Stedman, E. \., New York City, N. Y., Yale. 
Spalding, Rev: G. B., Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse. 
Taylor, Pres, J. M., Vassar College, Rutgers. 
Tesla, Nikola, New York City, N. ¥., Columbia. 
Thayer, Prof. J. B ,Cambridge, Mass., Harvard. 
Thwiny, Pres.,C, F., Western Reserve § Marietta, 
University. ¢ Ihinois. 
Tower, Charlemagne, Philadelphia, Pa., Lafayette. 
Van Vieet, Abraham, Trenton, N.J., Princeton. 
White, Dr. J. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tufts. 
Williams, Norman, Chicago, I11., Vermont, 
wright, Hon. C. D., Washington, D.C., Wesleyan, 
Young, Prof. C. A\, Princeton College, Western Reserve. 


Ph. D. 


Bliss, F. J., Syria, Amherst. 
Callahan, Prof. H. W., Kingston, N. Y , Rutgers. 


Devitt, T. S., Branford, Ct., Alleghany. 
Gibbs, Rey. W. E., Lawrence, Mass., Tufts. 
Hazard, M. C.. Dorchester, Mass., Knox, 
Mutch, Rev. W.J., New Haven, Yale. 
Thomson, Prof, Elihu, Lynn, Mass., Tufis. 


M.A. 


Corwin, Miss Rebecca, Mt,.Holyoke. 
Emerick, Rev. F. E., So. Framingham, Mass., Bates. 


Evans, Rey. E. J., Waterloo, Io., Beloit. 
Kield, Hon. H, F., Rutland, Vt., Vermont. 
Fisher, L. G., : Beloit. 


Gulick, Mrs. A. G., San Sebastian, Spain, Mt. Holyoke. 
Lee, Rev. S. H., Springfield, Mass., Yale. 

Parker, Prof. H. W., Boston, Mass , Yale. 

Parsons, Miss E. C., Mt Holyoke, 
Puddefoot, Rev. W. G., So. Framingham, Mass., Bates, 


Tesla, Nikola, New York City, N. Y., Yale. 

j Lit. D. 
Bates, Prof. Arlo, Boston, Mass , Bowdoin. « 
Hill, Fk. A., Cambridge, Mass.,° Bowdoin, 
Little, Prof. G. T., Brunswick, Me., Bowdoin. 


Wheatley, Rev. Richard, Irvington, 


Noes Syracuse. 
s.T. D. J 
Walker, Prof. Williston, Hartford Semi- 
nary, Western Reserve. 
L. H. D. 


Huntington, Rt. Rev. F. D,, New York, Syracuse. 


Scott, Frank, New York City, N. Y., Marietta, 
D.C.L. 
Mahan, Capt. A. T., U. 8. N., Oxford. 


Woodford, Hon. S. L., Brooklyn, N. Y., Syracuse. 
ee 
GAINED IN STRENGTH. 

Roxpury, MAss., May 24, 1894.—I had congestion 
of the liver and also stomach trouble. I took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I have a good appetite, sleep 
well and have gained in strength. Mrs. MARY A. 
LANSsIT, 8 Westminster Street. 


Hoop’s Pruus are prompt anf& efficient, yet easy 


in action. Sold by all druggists. 25c. 
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‘«Cannot be Improved !’’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


of Galveston, Tex., 
. —SAYS OF— 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


“ Having used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
for years, I find 
that it keeps my 
W— scalp clean and 
\Y— the hairin the best 
ww condition. My 
mother, now sixty 
years of age, has 
as fine a head of 
hair as when she 
was forty, a fact 
which she attrib- 
utes to the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
thickens the growth of the hair and 
restores gray hair to its original color. 
I cannot see how this preparation could 
be improved.”—Mrs, F. E. BAKER, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AVER & CO., LOWELL, MASS, © 
©006006000600006 
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ECZEMA 


And yet lives in ignorance of the fact that 
a single application of CurTicuRA will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and economical cure, when 
all other remedies fail. CurrcuRA works won- 
ders, and its cures of torturing, disfiguring 
humors are the most wonderful ever recorded. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, Currcura, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER DRUG 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Koston. 
a> ‘* How to Cuo> Skin Diseases,’’ free. 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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W sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
" Discounts according to amount of contract. 
\iV READING NOTicks, leaded nonpareil, 40 cents per 


y. line, each insertion, net. 


yi W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
oe Ta © 


! W “"  * ~Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. i 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


HAMILTON FISH. 


I have never known any man who, in all— 
on every side of his character and behavior 
—came nearer to the perfect type of the 
American citizen and Christian man.— Hon. 
George Ff’, Edmunds. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Lincoln was the most-sided man I think I 
ever met. Webster, Clay, Calhoun and others 
were great men in their way, but Lincoln was 
great ina multitude of ways. There seemed 
hidden springs of greatness in this man that 
would spring forth in the most unexpected 
way, and even the men about him were ata 
loss to account for tbe order of the man’s 
genius.—David Dudley Field. 

LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

The first wreath you must wind around bis 
noble head is that his first great suffering was 
iu defense of the immortal principle of the 
freedom of the press....I1t has been my 
good luck to hear most of the great speakers 
of the age in our own country—Webster and 
Choate, Channing, Phillips, Beecher, Curtis 
and many others. Abroad I have heard Glad- 
stone, Bright and Thiers. I cannot recall, 
however, among them all any one who was 
decidedly superior to Kossuth as a speaker.— 
Parke Godwin. 

EK. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 

I do not hesitate to say that I have never 
known a man in whom large resources of 
learning were more thoroughly mastered by a 
completely. disciplined mind, and in whom 
the power of expression more adequately 
matched the wealth of acquisition. He had 
the wisdom to realize that a scholar cannot 
know everything. Ishould not consider him 
a master in history or science, but in the 
realm of philosophy, including metaphysics, 
ethics and theology, I doubt if he has been 
surpassed since the days of Jonathan Edwards 
—H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


WwW. T. STEAD. 

The impression which he has made in this 
country has been anything but good. 
questionably a genius, he is extravagant, in- 
accurate, whimsical, with an itching for noto- 
riety which is almost a mania, and credulous 
to a degree seldom, if even in this case, seen 
in a thoroughly sane man. Those who natu- 
tally sympathized with him when he began 
his crusade against vice and intemperance 
have most of them found him out. He belongs 
to a class of reformers of whom it mav be 
said that, by their excess and want of mental 
equilibrium, they leave things worse than 
they find them and are in the way of those 
constructive reformers who may work hand 
in hand with those who swing the battle-ax, 
when the strokes of the latter are directed 
by sincerity and good sense.—Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. 

MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 

Never, surely, before was there a lady so 
penetrated with her own personality as the 
writer of these journals. ... She reduces 
everything to one vast common denominator 
—herself. She gives two frances to a starving 
family. ‘‘It was a sight to see the joy, the 
surprise, of these poor creatures. I hid my- 
self bebind the trees. Heaven has never 
treated me so well; heaven has never had 
any of these beneficent fancies!’’ Heaven 
had, at all events, never heard the like of this 
before. Here is a human creature, brought 
up in what is called the lap of luxury, wear- 
ing purple and fine linen and fur cloaks worth 
2,000 franes, eating and drinking to repletion 
and indulging herself in every fancy. She 
divides a handful of coppers amongst five 
starving persons, and then retires behind a 
tree and calls God to witness that no such 
kindness had ever been extended to her.— 
Augustine Birrell. 


A STANDARD medical remedy, Pond’s Extract. 
Sold only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


Un- | 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


The Congregationalist 


CLEANSE the teeth and sweeten the breath by 
using '* BROWN’S CAMPHORATED Sa PONACEOUS DEN- 
TIFRICE.”’ It 1s unequaled. : 


A DELIGHTFUL TOUR TO CALIFORNIA.—A delight- 
ful excursion to California has been arranged for 
by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, the party to 
leave Boston Sept. 3. Going west via Chica:o and 
St. Paul, the tourists will spend a week in the Yel- 
lowstone Park. Thence they will proceed to Tacoma 
and Portland, after which they will make a com- 
plete round of the California resorts, returning by 
way of Utah and Colorado. A descriptive book can 
be obtained of Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washing” 
ton Street, Boston. ; 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
HANDBOOK SERIES, issued 
quarterly —No. 1, The Hand- 


book for 1894; No. 2, ‘ For- 
ward Movements’; No. 3, 


‘**Organized Work for Men and 
Boys”; No. 4, ‘Organized 
Work for Women and Girls,” 
will be published 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 
1894, 15 cents. Single 
copies, 4 cents. 


i= 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4] 


No. 3, 
ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


Now Ready. 


No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches. 
Social Settlements. 
Rescue Missions. 


No. 1, THE HANDBOOK. 
CONTAINS: 
Prayer Meeting Topics. 
Daily Bible Readings. 
Information and Statistics. | 


is 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 45) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


A. Select Party of ministers and teachers will 
spend the month of August in the beautiful Evangeline 
Valley in Acadia, Nova scotia. Entire expeuse only 
$55.00. Kor particulars address Rey. F. . Palmer. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. } 

Matron.—An experienced housekeeper, the widow | 
of a Congregational minister, wishes a position as matron, 
in a ladies’ school or college. For references or corre- 
spondence address ‘ Matron,” care of the Conyregation- | 
alist. 


RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Nervous [nvalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASs. 


CALIFORNIA aw 


ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSTIONE. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popesas resort for health, change, rest or recreation, 
ailthe year. Elevator, eiectric bells, steam, open fire 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoya waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, al! 
baths and all health appliances. New Turkisp aud Rus 


| of Copper and Tin, 


sian baths. Send for iliustrated ciren ar. 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Chureh Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. RK. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable mm most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to conti:ue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a, 
request so to do. : 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight ( 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price j 

Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full deserip- 
tion. 


U.S. fubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., Wrists" | 


New York, N.Y. 


OODOOOOOOSS 
In connection with our 

wholesale business, we 

are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


* at manufacturers’ prices. 


pet pena 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Can refer to over 1,000 churenes. Send tos} 
. samples and prices. I 
Cc. W. BENT & CO, 
116 to 124 Mer1imace St., Beston. | 
—— === == 


em Qisi@fgyatl BELLE OUNDRYG 
é ~ ATI, OHIO. 


Ck Saw uD ELLS 


Bw ERS avg 
Cats So he BIYMYER 
FOR CHURCH SCHOQL.FIRE ALAF “% ** 


« 


>.-slogue with 2500 testimanials. Prices and terms Free 


fi FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1326. 


HAVE FURNISHED 33.0 FR EL LS. 


(A, PHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER , shat 
has CO MENEELY & C0. |oueien cot 


foes BWEST- TROY N.Y 


CHIMES, Ere “ATALOGUE & PRICES FREE, 


Blake Bell Foundry © 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 

Address , 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


—__——- 


THE LARGEST ¢.5 (ABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


CH U RG $ & e 3 C 
in & or’ 

PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Cataiogue. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. KAt.TIMORE, MD. 


BELLS 


steel Alloy Church and School Bells 84 >Send for 
atalogue. CC. & BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


=F HOOK & HASTINGS CO., _ 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
PRAYER FOR RAIN AND THE ANSWER. 


In a number of towns in South Dakota last 
month prayers were offered for rain. In 
several instances the call to prayer was issued 
by the mayor, and the people heartily united 
in response. Abundant answers to these 
prayers have, strengthened faith in God. 
The pastor of the Congregational church in 
Howard thus relates the experiences of that 
town: 


For a number of weeks there had been no 
rain. Everything was dying, the wheat was 
nearly all dead, the grass seemed a complete 
failure and the corn was beginning to droop 
and wither. The prevailing dry hot winds 
were causing the situation to become alarm- 
ing. 

On Wednesday evening a leading banker 
of Howard, who is not a professing Christian 
but who has great respect for sacred things 
and who is usually seen in the church and 
prayer meeting services, requested that the 
church call a special meeting to pray for rain. 
A meeting was appointed for the next day at 
2p.M., handbills giving the notice were dis- 
tributed dnd the business places were closed, 
so that the church was packed. The services 
were very impressive and at the close a re- 
quest was made that another meeting be held 
in the evening. Again the house was filled. 
At the close ot that meeting I requested those 
who desired to plead with God for an answer 
to the prayers that bad been already offered to 
remain to another meeting following that 
service; some twenty-five remained and a 
number of earnest prayers were offered. 

One little girl said she had prayed haif an 
hour that afternoon for rain and she requested 
her mother to allow her to wear her old 
bonnet to the evening meeting that her new 
bonnet might not get wet. She was not un- 
wise in this, for there was a light shower and 
a number of the people got wet before they had 
reached their homes. Saturday morning there 
was another shower and in the evening there 
wus a bountiful rain which wet down to a 
depth of s1x or seven inches. 

Chis Monday afternoon the merchants were 
asked to again close their places of business 
and assemble with the churches to make a 
public acknowledgment of the divine favor. 

Where the public is thoroughly aroused 
upon a subject of this kind may we not safely 
conclude that ‘‘ the voice of the people is the 
voice of God’”’? Gaatisin (cE 


A BLACK MAN WHO DESERVES REMEMBRANCE, 


In the Congregationalist of May 31 there is 
meution of the gift of Harriet Hayden to Har- 
vard University, with the remark: ‘ As far as 
known, this is the only instance in the U:ited 
States, or even in the world, of au endowment 
of a university by one formerly a slave.’’ 

Although not a gift for the endowment of a 
university, it may be a matter of interest to 
know that, in the year 1801, Amos Fortune, a 
negro, left the sum of $233.95, ‘‘ for the support 
of the school in schoolhouse No.8,” in Jaffrey, 
N.H. The money is still held by the select- 
men in trust for the benefit of the school, The 
church of which he was a member also re- 
ceived $100. Part of this was expended in the 
purchase of acommunion set. This set, large 
enough for two churches, is now doing service 
in a Western State. 

In the old parish burying-ground are two 
headstones with the following inscriptions: 


Sacred to the memory of 
Amos Fortune, 
Who was born free in Africa, 
A Slave in America. 

He purchased his liberty, 
Professed Christianity, 
Lived reputably, 

Died hopefully, 

Novy. 17, 1801, a. 91. 


Sacred to the memory 
of Violate, 
by sale the slave of 
Amos Fortune, 
by Marriage his wife, 
by her fidelity 
his friend and solace. 
She died his widow, 
Sept. 13, 1802, a. 72. 
Ww. W. L. 


WANTED A REVERENT CONGREGATION, 


Criticisms of some organists and their prac- 
tice of ‘‘ playing people out of church” were 
recently made in the Congregationalist which 
were not quite fair. If the worshiping assem- 
bly wish the organist to show a devotional 
spirit in playing his postlude, then let them 
also manifest the same spirit in their outward 
behavior, and the organist, if he is sensitive 
—and musicians are apt to be—will respond 
with music suitable for the place and the oc- 
casion. Weall know what happens in many 
of our churches after the benediction is pro- 
‘“nounced—the people rise, wraps and gloves are 
put on, greetings are exchanged, inquiries are 
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made for sick or absent relatives, the Sunday 
school supermtendent goes around among the 
audience hunting up teachers, and the pastor 
is complimented by many friends for the ser- 
mon just delivered. In fact,a good deal of 
noise ascends to the organ loft from below. 
All this may be proper but it is not devotional. 
Such action on the part of the audience in a 
concert-room would be exceedingly annoying 
and discourteous to the musical performers. 
So the organist feels that he is simply expected 
to play to pass away the time until the people 
get out, the loud stops are drawn and he “sails 
in,’’ too often forgetting he 1s in the house of 
God and that the instrument over which he 
presides seems peculiarly fitted to praise Him 
*“from whom all blessings flow.” It seems to 
him that the immortal inspirations of Bee- 
thoven, Handel and other great masters would 
be out of place, to say the least, at such times. 
When the people in our churches are willing 
to leave the sacred buildingas quietly as they 
enter it, no person will appreciate it so much 
as the organist, and his appreciation will be 
shown by music more befitting the time and 
place. . D'S. 


HIGHER CRITICISM IN THE COUNTRY. 


Apropos of a recent Sunday school lesson a 
fine illustration of higher criticism in humble 
ecclesiastical life occurred in one of our coun- 
try schoolhouses. The preacher was well ad- 
vanced in years. His yoice was so varied as 
to run in ten minutes the entire gamut of reli- 
gious and irreligious sounds. He had made 
various incoherent points with regard to the 
passage of the Red Sea, when he came to the 
statement that the Israelites went across dry 
shod, His explanation was that the Red Sea 
was frozen over, that: by the time the great 
host of the children of Israel had crossed the 
ice had become so thin that the Egyptians, es- 
saying to do the same fell through and were 
drowned, 

This he dwelt upon with greatly varied in- 
flection of voice and gesture of body. Just as 
he was closing, up rose a rather common 1]ook- 
ipg young man, cheaply dressed, but with an 
expression of eye and mouth of irrepressible 
conviction. He stated his dislike to dispute 
the reverend gentleman, or to do any harm by 
taking exception to anything that had been 
said. But in his profession as school teacher 
he had learned that the Red Sea was so near 
the equator that those buge walls of ice that 
the reverend gentleman mentioned were im- 
possible. The preacher replied that some 
might suppose he was caught this time, but, 
he said, the people must remember that all 
truths are being overturned these days; that 
new discoveries are being made. Then 
straightening himself up full length he said, 
in strong, authoritative accents: ‘* This thing 
about the equator seems all very nice, but I 
beg to remind my dear congregation that this 
crossing the Red Sea happened away long ago, 
ever so long ago, long before we had ships or 
railroads, long before all these modern im- 
provements, in fact, long before there was any 
equator.’ Then after a momentary look of 
triumph he pronounced the benediction. The 
people, though conservative in their rusticity, 
departed to their homes with the impression 
that it is a good thing to be fed by a shepherd 
who is up with the times. Vie Bis, Ls 


THANKS TO UNKNOWN FRIENDS, 


The time will soon be here when many 
young men will go from college and seminary 
out into life’s work. A number of these, 
through the kind benevolence of some un- 
known friend, have been helped to complete 
their course, which without this belp would 
have been difficult at least. As one of these I 
desire, through the Congregationalist, to ex- 
press my sincere gratitude to those who have 
so kindly aided me, and wherever they are 
may heaven’s blessing be upon them. Ze 


AN 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 

No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 

Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


Four Orders of Worship without special 
themes, suitable for all occasions and 
for any sermon theme. 


No. 16, A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


BOSTON. 
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WE have something new, 4 
neat and attractive ing 


TOPIC CARDS... ... . 


The Finlay Bros. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Send for samples. 


ELECT SONCS NO. 2. 
By F. N. PELOUBET, D, D., and HUBERT P. MAIN, 
for the devotional meeting and the Sunday School. 


Cloth, $40 per 100. 


UNNY-SIDE SONCS. 


By Dr. W. H. Doane. Fresh, sparkling, wide- 
awake Sunday School music. Boards, $80 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 


COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts, 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by TEKLA VIGNA, $2.00. 


77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 


Selected from his Piano works, by O. SINGER, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 


OUTING SONCS 


A collection of good songs for all outing occasions 


§ 50 Cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


UNUSUAL OFFER 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


A Discount of 50 per cent. will be made on a three months’ trial subscription to any 
school not now taking either or both papers. 


THE WELLSPRING. 


Edited by WiLLIs BoyD ALLEN, the well-known writer for young people. Author of the popular juveniles: 
“ Boyhood of John Kent,” ‘Mountaineer Series,” ‘“‘Forest Home Series,” ‘‘Pine Cone Series,” “ Red 


Mountains of Alaska,” *‘ Lion City of Africa,” etc. 


Price, Ten copies or more to one address, weekly edition, per year, 50 cents. 
Semi-monthly edition, 24 cents; monthly, 12 cents. 


THE MAY FLOW ER, Weekly. (For Younger Readers.) 


Edited by Mrs. JULIA H. BOYNTON. 


Ten copies or more to one address, per copy, 25 cents. 
We are receiving testimonials constantly to the effect that these are The Best Sunday 


School Papers published. 


Send for samples and special order blanks. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P)., Boston, Mass.; New York, 
Chicago, Ili.; and Los Angeles, Cal. Io-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical, Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19 Address Prof. Ff. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SE MINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics; W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew ; F. H. 
FOSTER, Theology; C. S. NASH, Homitetics ; . 
LLOYD, "Greek ; G. WARNER, Sociology. Full 
equipment, practical work. Year begins Sept. 4th. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


Derry, N. HW. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. 4 thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School. Tuition six dollars 
(86.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
BS. ve to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 

. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. Eighty-first year begins Sept, 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings, Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for Ge talogue. 
. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM= 


inary and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 


dowed. $200 a year. Fa‘l term opens Aug. 29, 94. 
College Preparatory. Medical Preparatory. Art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi- 


eal and Belles Lettres Courses. Christian Home. 
Send for catalogue to the President, REV. J. M. 
DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


VERMONT. 


VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN= 


chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college preparation. Modern Languages and Science 
courses. £300 per vear. 62d year Sept. 6, 1894. 

E. HERBERT BOTSFORD, A M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BuUFFOM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional autre as for home and pu reet 
life. Laboratories. 22boys. F.B. KNAPP, S.B 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses. Musie and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth year opens Sept. 13,1894. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept.12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and, general course of study; 
also, Sacrawres and o BRD Year commences 
Sept. 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fallterm of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,’94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EpMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 6lst year begins 
Sept. 5th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Sarescaves ee to various colleges, 

CHOOL TOUSE. dn Eivee toes ith lab 
Ss SSE, admirably equipped with labora- 

tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM 
DOR Oe: Tooms en swite, with every modern 
rovement, dnelaging fire-place in each room. 
Heorated and perfectly tted Infirmary. Resident 
rape nurse. 
DINING HFIALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 


Simsbury, Ct. Co:lege Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 
Rev. J. 


B. MCLEAN, 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college., Circulars. Early 
application necessary, 

Mrs. 8S. L. CADY and Miss ©. E, CADY, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, (t. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New paildiaes: steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely bealthtul loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required 

J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH, 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Septll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard S. Storrs, D. D.{ refers W. N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. § to (Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
aratory and optional. Address Dr. and Mrs. 
1mes Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D. ) refer § John Wanamaker, 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. § to (Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 
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Educational. 
NEW YORK. 


New YorEK, NEw YORE. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. | 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, AURORA. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE AURoRA N.Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location peauticul and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


New York, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 

tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

eates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEw York«, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. 

CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, LONG ISLAND. 


hy UTA PLAN: 
Point O° WUTAUaUA 


eet lt onthe Great South Beach, 
ail? a only Foaty Mices from Newark 
sth, er Schools 
ph Summ of every sort, 
¢ 


Instructors of National reputation 
lar Sb ad 

Popu Wreasiien Musical and 

Literary attractions 


i Uniav yoo ation. 


oS 
: 2 ixaases= ts Some es hae age 
PM (SriccennveerhS = Nog heat No dust, No hay eee, 


Rowihg:Sailing, Fishing. Bathing in Surf and Bay. 
AN TOEAL PLACE «** SUMMER STUDY)! RECREATION, 


For Prospectus,eddress Assembly. Babylon,N.Y¥, 


‘4 OHIO. 


OHIO, PAIN ESVILLE 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. eevete 
prepara on for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
ress Mr. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D.C 


HARTSHORNS sisoeraus 


NOTICE 
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Ler Sean 


WARWICK CYCLES 


The strong- 
[25 tbs. 25 Ibs. i est; the light 
scorchers’ delight; the 


ladies’ favorite, Rigid, 


handsome, fully, 
warranted. cat-| $125 
alogue free. - 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. 


WE send the CONGREGATIONALIST to any new subscriber 


for six months as a trial subscription for $1.00, or three months 


for 25 cents. 


make use of this offer. 


The latter part of the year is the best time to 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS WHO SEND US FIVE SIX MONTHS 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY SECURE A COPY OF OUR 


$4.00 BIBLE FREE OF CHARGE. 


Many hundred copies of this_ Bible were used by us as 


premiums the past winter, 


satisfaction. 


and they have 


. . . 
given universal 


OUR $4.00 BIBLE FREE. 


—THE(@NGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXIX 


i We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. Penianpyircrt ss 
alist to any new subseriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. Old subscribers who send us FIVE 
six months trial subscriptions may secure a copy of 
our $4.00 Bible. Many hundred copies of this Bible 
were used by us as premiums the past winter, and 
they have given universal satisfaction. 


‘THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '® 
Price, 1 cent each; 100'copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 18, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worsbip without special subjects, 
Suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


Now ready No. 17, the 


New EVENTIDE SERVICE. 

This is a service of general worship, suitable for 
any sermon theme. The thought of the Service is 
expressed in the verse which appears on its title- 
page —‘* Abide with us for it is toward evening ’’; 
but this Service, and the three which follow it, 
are prepared with the purpose of meeting the de- 
mand which has come to us fora series of services 
without special themes, which can be used upon any 
occasion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address, 


“THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894. % 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AND BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 
No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 


Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 


No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 
Prayer Topics, Readings, etc. 


No.2, Forward Movements, bas been received with 
peculiar fayor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No. 3, as its title indicates, is 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 
valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 


us a year ago we discover that the 

list of casualties for Independence 
Day in Boston in 1894 considerably exceeds 
that of 1893. This year 248 accident cases 
were treated in the Emergency, General and 
City Hospitals. At least five persons were 
killed in the suburbs, and many serious ac- 
cidents to life, limbs and property occurred. 
There were fifty-eight fire alarms in the city, 
but, ‘fortunately, the losses resulting were 
small. The consequences of this day of 
battle in killed and wounded were not pro- 
portionately greater than in other cities, 
in destruction of property they were far less 
than in many places, but in the aggregate 
the suffering and losses were great. Just 
why license is given to everybody, old and 
young, in crowded cities, for one day to play 
with firearms and fire, and to make all the 
discordant and startling noises they can, it 
is hard to understand. Many reasonable 
ways of enjoying a holiday and promoting 
‘patriotism were illustrated last week; so, 
also, were reckless indifference to the sick 
and needless risks to life and property. 
,Each Fourth of July reminds us alike of the 
blessings of freedom and of the fact that a 


Resse to a paragraph written by 
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large proportion of the people have not yet 
learned what freedom is. 


Renewed sympathy with foreign mission- 
aries and increased respect for their labors 
ought to result from the reading of the ar- 
ticle in another column by the*late Dr. 
E. A, Lawrence, It is supposed by many 
that missionaries are by the influences of 
their calling more spiritual than others. 
This article shows the many causes that 
combine to deaden the spiritual life of the 
missionary, but it testifies also to the power 
of God to overcome al] these and make the 
missionary what we usually find him to be 
—rich in faith, strong in his love for those 
to whom he goes with his message, wise in 
his methods of reaching them and in his 
counsels for their intellectual and spiritual 
gain. This distinguishing manliness and 
saintliness of character, which has often 
been witnessed in missionaries and which 
marks the records of their doings, is, we 
believe, the answer to the prayers which go 
up to God from the churches and from the 
homes and closets of Christians in their be- 
half. May these petitions increase in fer- 
vency and frequency. 


A midsummer revival which has wonder- 
fully quickened one church and gladdened 
one pastor may by the same means be re- 
peated in many other churches. It did not 
come with observation. It is doubtful if 
a single soul in the parish was expecting it 
in all its fullness. The measures employed 
were only the ordinary preaching of the 
Word and the earnest, faithful presenta- 
tion of personal duty. The pastor went 
freely among the people and talked with 
them about their duty. Some labored ear- 
nestly with those whom they could influ- 
ence to aright decision. It was constantly 
held out that there is no promise to Moody 
or Chapman which is not made to the fee- 
blest member of Christ’s body. It was 
boldly asserted that the church exists in 
the world for the doing of just this sort 
of work, and that God is as ready today 
to answer prayer as He will be after the 
machinery of a revivalisset moving. There 
was careful planning and quiet working. 
The Lord came with converting power. He 
brought many to consider the question of 
church membership, and on the first Sab- 
bath of July forty-five stood before His 
altar to unite with the church. It has been 
proved to at least one pastor and to a good 
many Christians that there is no promise 
for the winter more than for the summer, 
and no monopoly of divine power in any 
place or among any people. 


SO 


Many of the leading white citizens of New 
Orleans, including the president of Tulane 
University, the vicar-general of the Catholic 
diocese and the leading Protestant Episcopal 
and Presbyterian clergymen of the city, have 
petitioned the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana to enact legislation that will check 
or prevent lynching. This is praiseworthy, 

ut unless the law has the moral support of 
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the rank and file of the whites it will have 
little effect, and the rank and file can be in- 
vigorated only after a somewhat prolonged 
course of education by the pulpit and the 


schoolmaster. ; 
<i 


A TASTE OF INSURRECTION, 


Within the last two weeks millions of 
dollars’ worth of property have been de- 
stroyed, great inconvenience and suffering 
caused and several lives lost in a determined 
effort of a great organization of working 
men to get by force what they have not yet 
succeeded in getting by law. The insurrec- 
tion—for it is that and nothing less—cannot 
continue long, for it is bringing distress 
and loss upon millions of people from ocean 
to ocean. They will support the govern- 
ment with which the organization is in 
conflict, and the government will triumph. 
Law in this country is stronger than law- 
lessness. 

But after the insurrection is ended, the 
conditions which caused it will remain. 
The immediate occasion of the trouble was 
a conflict between the Pullman Company 
and their employés concerning wages, but 
it soon became a conflict between the A meri- 
can Railway Union and the managers of 
great railway systems, and speedily devel- 
oped into a conflict between that union and 
the Federal Government. An organization 
which can even for a few days successfully 
defy the authority of State and national 
law is not an accident, It is an impressive 
evidence of a great change going on in 
business and society. Men of all classes 
now work through and must be governed 
through organizations, and government has 
not adjusted itself to this changed condi- 
tion. Unfortunately, in the business world 
these orgavizations are divided by a line 
which separates labor from capital. Labor 
is in some respects better organized than 
capital, but both are organized and opposed 
to each other. 

What can be done to meet this great 
change in social conditions? In the first 
place it is most important that the con- 
science of the nation be strengthened. The 
sense of duty to God and of the necessity of 
obeying His Jaw has, we believe, grown 
weaker in this country in recent years. At 
the best we shall be long in emerging from 
the present industrial and social unrest, 
Neither prosperous business nor the integ- 
rity of the nation can be assured without 
great increase of confidence between man 
and man, a confidence based on the con- 
viction that men are controlled by the sense 
of supreme obligation to God. The teach- 
ing in our schools and in our families on 
this one thing will do more than anything 
else to determine whether or not the exper- 
iment of this great nation in self-govern- 
ment is to succeed. 

Earnest efforts must be made to increase 
the intelligence of working men. Most of 
them are law abiding and industrious, but 
we have just seen what great companies of 
such men can be made to do under the 
leadership of demagogues like Debs and 
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Sovereign. If no restraint is to be placed 
on such persons and their representatives 
going about to organize working men for 
the declared purpose of paralyzing busi- 
ness, then extraordinary efforts are neces- 
sary to increase the intelligence of the peo- 
ple, so that they shall understand the causes 
and the dangers of rebellion against social 
order and shall be moved to defend the 
principles of free government by law. Mul- 
titudes, with or without reason, are discon- 
tented and believe themselves victims of 
injustice. The prosperity and even the 
safety of the country depend on their love 
for it and loyalty to it. By just treatment 
and by intelligent comprehension of the 
right aims and the necessary limitations of 
government these working men and govern- 
ment must be brought into harmony. 

Arbitration in some form must be adopted 
to settle these disputes between organiza- 
tions of labor and capital which threaten 
the peace of the whole country. The large 
majority of the people, who are not immedi- 
ately interested to have one party or the 
other win in these contests, are most vitally 
interested to have the contests cease and to 
prevent their repetition. Compulsory arbi- 
tration may be a contradiction in terms, but 
to expect that the great public will sit help- 
lessly by while the struggle of contestants 
involves the destruction of life and property 
and the peace.of the nation is a contradic- 
tion of human nature. Neither party, in 
the heat of a battle or in the excitement of 
preparing for it, can be allowed to dictate 
the policy of the nation in its relation to 
their disputes. To determine the wisest 
methods of arbitration and to restore confi- 
dence and harmony are tasks calling for 
great statesmanship. Never in the history 
of this country has there been such a de- 
mand and such an opportunity as now for 
able and consecrated leaders in national 
affairs. 


A RELIABLE NEWS SERVICE. 


In our issue of June 28 we referred to the 
fact that it was asserted by some that: 

Whereas, when Senators Vest and Gorman 

attacked the lottery bill in the Senate their 
action was heralded far and wide, on the con- 
trary, when the hill finally passed (May 19) 
the Senate by acclamation, the news was sup- 
pressed by these great news agencies (the 
United Press and the Associated Press), and 
the public only learned of it through dis- 
patches sent by special correspondents to a 
few papers. 
We also claimed that there were facts, of 
which we had cognizance, which justified 
us in referring to the matter and in hoping 
that some statement or explanation would 
be forthcoming from the managers of the 
news distributing agencies which would en- 
able us to escape the conclusion that they 
were influenced by the lottery and sup- 
pressed the news. 

A copy of our editorial, together with a 
personal letter calling attention to it,- was 
sent to the managers of the Associated Press 
and the United Press in Boston and Wash- 
ington. From the general manager of the 
Associated Press in Chicago and from his 
agents in Boston and Washington, and from 
the Washington manager of the United 
Press, we have had courteous responses, 
denying emphatically that any influence, 
political, ecclesiastical, or otherwise, has 
been or can be felt in the collecting and ed- 
iting of their news from Congress, They 
testify that the news respecting the passage 
of the lottery bill was included in the dis- 
patches sent by them to their patrons on 
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the 19th, and proof of this—if it were needed 
—is found in the affirmations of the Spring- 
field Union and the Boston Journal that 
they received the news, the former from the 
Associated Press and the latter from the 
United Press. 

We are exceedingly glad that this author- 
itative denial has been called out by us. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of maintaining a pure, unadulter- 
ated, generous supply of facts respecting 
congressional action. Unless this can be 
counted upon editorial comment and public 
opinion are likely to be far astray. Nor is 
it to be assumed that it is never in order to 
criticise or question the purity of the foun- 
tains, as some of the comments upon our 
original declaration would imply. Impéc- 
cability is no more the attribute of the jour- 
nalist than of the legislator. 

Assured that the news left Washington, 
then it becomes necessary to ask why it did 
not appear in certain leading representative 
journals of New York and Boston. The 
fact which we referred to in our issue of 
June 28 has as yet not been disproved. 
When it is we will acknowledge it frankly. 
The Tribune and Sun of New York City, the 
Herald, Globe and Journal of this city are 
patrons of the United Press. On the morn- 
ing of Sunday, May 20, neither of them, 
as far as we can discover—save the Sun 
and that in a brief phrase—had any al- 
lusion to the action of the Senate in their 
regular report of the preceding day’s con- 
gressional action. The Journal alone gave 
its readers the news and that in a special 
dispatch. Isthat the United Press dispatch 
to which it refers and claims it ‘‘duly pub- 
lished’’?? If so we have a new concept of 
the word ‘‘special.”” The Advertiser of the 
21st also had a special dispatch giving the 
news. The Transcript, which had followed 
the progress of the bill carefully, found it 
necessary to telegraph to Washington to get 
a reliable report of what was done, and not 
until the 22d did its readers learn of the 
action of the Senate. The Outlook of New 
York, which had given especial attention to 
every step of the fight, finding nothing in 
its sources of news supply relative to the 
victory, went to press that week with edi- 
torial comment written as if the fate of 
the bill in the Senate were unknown. We 
telegraphed to our Washington correspond- 
ent on the 21st, had confirmation of the news 
from him and wrote our editorial accord- 
ingly. 

Evidently the responsibility for this rests 
with those who edited the telegraph copy. 
The position of the telegraph editor is a dif- 
ficult one to fill. To adjust the supply of 
news to the limitations of space and do it 
with a true perspective is difficult. We 
recognize that. Much depends upon the 
tastes, sympathies and point of view of the 
individual. In this case, apparently, the re- 
port of a victory for the opponents of the 
lottery in some instances fell into the hands 
of men who did not realize its significance. 


WHO ARE THE PHARISEES OF 
TODAY? 

The term Pharisee long ago acquired a 
discreditable meaning. Im the lifetime of 
Jesus Christ on earth, although there plainly 
were some noble and spiritually minded 
Pharisees, the name generally stood for 
covetousness, haughtiness and insincerity, 
and ever sinee it has been accepted as syn- 
onymous with hypocrisy and spiritual pride. 
This statement practically answers the ques- 
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tion above. He is a Pharisee who regards 
himself as more pleasing to God than his 
neighbor because he is richer, more eminent 
in social position, more learned, or more 
prominent in the church than that neighbor. 

But are we to try to blind ourselves to 
real differences? Is it to be expected that 
Mr. A., who is and cannot help knowing 
himself to be a respected member of society 


and a man of religious character shall really _ 


regard himself as no more approved of God 
than Mr. B., who is openly indifferent or 


hostile to Christianity or who lives a notori- . 


ously shiftless or even profligate life? Of 
course there can be but one answer. Who- 
ever does his best to love and obey God 
has the right to believe that he deserves 
and receives a greater share of divine favor 
than he who makes no such an endeavor. 
There is no Phariseeism in recognizing this 
frankly. 

The Phariseeism consists in taking credit 
to himself for his superiority instead of 
humbly thanking God for permitting and 
enabling it, in forgetting that in reversed 
circumstances he might have proved to be a 
worse man than his neighbor is and the lat- 
ter a better man than he is, and in ignoring 
the fact that.in the divine sight the man 
upon whom he looks with mingled pity and 
contempt may be making even now and in 
spite of appearances to the contrary a 
sturdier fight against sin than he himself 
is making. We all need to remember that 
he who starts very low down spiritually 
may rise more degrees in the moral scale, 
so to speak, and thus may deserve more 
praise than he who starts high up. More- 


.over, the worst Pharisees often are those 


who most sharply criticise others for being 
Pharisees. 


~<t 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


The details of the insurrection now in prog- 
ress in this country are so many and the 
scenes shift so rapidly that to attempt to 
chronicle them, or to predict the outcome, 
in the brief space at our command would 
be impossible. Moreover, so great is the 
interest in the subject and so elaborate are 
the reports in the dailies that such a course 
is quite unnecessary. As we go to press 
the situation seems to be thus: along the 
Pacific coast State and local officials seem 
to be powerless, the militia in California 
having mutinied, and publie opinion as ex- 
pressed in the secular press and the acts of 
the people indicating that there is a feeling 
abroad that any loss of property which the 
corporations may suffer will be an atone- 
ment for the grievances and injustices of a 
long-suffering, hitherto helpless community. 
The Northern Pacific and Union Pacific 
Roads are now under the control of the 
nation, federal troops guarding and federal 
officials dispatching the few trains that are 
moving. This step was made necessary if 
the federal forces were to be heard from or 
transported as the future exigencies might 
demand. In Chicago, after a far too long 
period of inaction by the State militia and 
the city police, they are co-operating with 
Gen. Nelson Miles at the head of the federal 
forces in guarding property, restraining the 
lawless and, when necessary, pouring cold 
lead into the guilty and the innocent. 
Efforts to bring about a compromise and 
force arbitration through pressure upon 
Mr. Pullman have failed. The shooting of 
the rioters on the 6th and 7th by the State 
militia and the warning contained in the 
presidential proclamations of the 8th and 
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9th have a wholesome effect upon the mobs 

of sympathizers with the strikers. The de- 
cision of trades unionists of the city to 
cease work at 4 Pp. Mm. of the 10th, unless Mr. 
Pullman relented, is ominous of far spread- 
ing suffering and an enormous addition to 
the ranks of the idle and inflammable. 
Though the paralysis caused by the strike 
still affects the South, East and West, on 
the whole the strike has not spread much 
beyond the bounds of its original propor- 
tions, and at crucial centers like Buffalo, 
Baltimore and Pittsburg, where Debs has 
endeavored to create trouble, he has failed. 


Hitherto it has been supposed that the 
Civil War of ’61~’65 settled the relative rank 
of nation and State. All subsequent legisla- 
tion has simply clinched the verdict of that 
awful struggle. The interstate commerce 
act was an attempt by the nation to control 
the railway business of the country in the 
interests of all identified with that business, 
and as such was a distinct recognition of 
the quasi public positions which railway 
Owners and railway ‘employés fill. Up to 
within a year or two the pressure of this 
law has been felt more by the owners than 
by the employés. Now that it begins to 
bind employés there is a howl. Thus, for 
instance, Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, writes to 
Congressman Cummings, hoping that the 
latter will antagonize the administration in 
its rigorous application of the interstate 
commerce law to the present situation, for 
he claims it was only intended that it should 
control the capital invested and not the 
laborer employed. Fortunately, President 
Cleveland and his Cabinet believe that what 
is ‘sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der,’’ that there are some things settled in 
this country, and all the protests of men 
like Governors Altgeld, Pennoyer, Waite 
and Stone have justly had no weight with 
them’ as compared with their own official 
oaths to enforce law as they find it and put 
down treason. Of course, if these advocates 
—from Northern States this time be it 
noted—who insist that the nation has no 
right, without consulting State authorities, 
to protect its property and facilitate the 
transportation of its mails, can succeed by 
argument from the rostrum in convincing 
the voters that they are right, they are at 
liberty to do so. Until that verdict is re- 
corded in lawful ways, the only course to be 
pursued is to execute the present laws. 
They may be uvjust and unwise, but they 
are laws not to be defied by any one with 
impunity, and the law-abiding majority 
back of President Cleveland will support 
him in his repression and punishment of 
be the defiant minority. Thus far the federal 
troops have carefully kept within their legal 
limits and it is to be hoped will continue to. 
Any clash between them and local authori- 
ties now would be deplorable. 


But it would be folly to ignore the con- 
victions—baseless or otherwise—that lie 
back of this revolt against authority. The 
most ominous phenomena are not the pas- 
sionate, destructive fury of the Slavic 
mob in Chicago, or the pertinacity of the 
leaders who realize the nether depths of ig- 
nominy that await them if defeated. No! 
These are natural and to be expected. But 
it is the revolt of the California militia, the 
resolutions of sympathy passed by conserva 
tive trades unionists in New England, and 
the sweeping, awful—if true—indictment of 
our society found in the resolutions of or- 
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ganized laborers and in the letters of Messrs. 
Debs and Sovereign—it is these which are 
ominous. A body of militia which would 
gladly face slaughter at the hands of an in- 
vading host of foreign troops refuses abso- 
lutely to protect the property of corpora- 
tious or intimidate strikers, and as far as 
we can judge men in California, whom we 
would agree with on most other subjects, 
indorse the militia’s attitude. Why such 
desire for injury to the corporations unless 
gross injustice has been suffered by the peo- 
ple? And when given an opportunity the 
old, natural desire for revenge breaks out. 
Debs has but applied the match. The tin- 
der was ready before. So with the affirma- 
tions of the Chicago Typographical Union, 
deliberately made after a long discussion by 
the largest meeting of union printers ever 
held in that city. They affirm that the ad- 
ministration by its acts has upheld ‘‘cor- 
porations drunken to intolerance with the 
wine of special privilege,’”’ and appeal to the 
President to avert civil war, avoid the ‘“‘ar- 
bitrament of the sword,’’ and prevent the 
establishment of a government by corpora- 
tions and for corporations. Typographical 
unions hold high rank in the lists of organ- 
ized labor. Do they really mean what they 
say? If so the outlook is dark. And yet, 
in view of past and recent revelations in 
Washington respecting corporation influ- 
ence, can they be blamed for their convic- 
tions? The fact is that this controversy be- 
gan long ago and will not end tomorrow. 
But ballots not bullets will seftle it ulti- 
mately, and how important it is that these 
ballots should be cast by intelligent, consci- 


_entious men we point out elsewhere. 


The conviction of Bat Shea by the spe- 
cial jury impaneled in Troy, N. Y., places 
upon him the brand of murder, which it 
seems improbable that the higher courts to 
which he has appealed will remove. All 
who recall the events in Troy at the last 
election, the killing of Robert Ross, the 
gross frauds at the polls, the uprising of the 
community, the difficulty in getting the co- 
operation. of Governor Flower, the opposi- 
tion of Senator Murphy and the local politi- 
cians to the efforts to prosecute will be glad 
to see that justice at last has been done, and 
law and order reasserted in a city which 
needs it quite as much as any inthe country. 


When Josiah Quincy, the great, was 
eighty-two he said playfully to a young man 
just home from a tour abroad, ‘‘ Well, well, 
I mean to go myself when I am old enough 
to profit by it.’ Would that Mr. Glad- 
stone, now in his eighty-fifth year, could 
seriously consider and accept the invitation 
which has been sent to him to visit this 
country as the guest of 250 of its representa- 
tive men. He is old enough to profit by 
the experience, and there are many thousand 
admirers in this country who would delight 
to pay him reverence and see his face, 
Rarely before, if ever, has any individual 
ever had such a significant, weighty invita- 
tion to abide for a time among the citizens 
of a foreign land as their guest. Paul was 
invited to Macedonia, but the solicitors were 
not men of highest influence and reputation 
in the community. It is doubtful if Mr. 
Gladstone will accept this invitation. If he 
should he would, of course, also visit Can- 
ada while so near that portion of his sov- 
ereign’s domain, over which his own influ- 
ence has been so great, and then a voyage 
from Vancouver to India would be in order. 
By the time he returned to England he would 
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have received the honest homage of more 
souls than ever gave it to mortal before, and 
he would be vastly better equipped for his 
future service as an unofficial molder of 
public opinion in Great Britain and her 
colonies. 


In view of the success of the yacht Vigi- 
lant last year in defending the America cup 
from capture by Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie, 
special interest was taken in the two races 
on the Clyde in Scotland in which the Vigi- 
lant, now owned by Mr. George Gould, has 
met the Prince of Wales’s yacht, the Bri- 
tannia. The first race occurred on July 5. 
It was marred by the collision of the Val- 
kyrie and Satanita at the start, the former 
being sunk, It resulted in the victory of 
the British yacht by three minutes and 
thirty-five seconds, of which three minutes 
was a time allowance, due to the slightly 
longer water-line of the Vigilant. But as 
the Vigilant passed the Britannia and kept 
the lead handsomely until a shift of the 
wind gave the race to her competitor, the 
race, while fairly won by the British boat, 
was not regarded as demonstrative of the 
latter’s superiority. The second race was 
on July 8 and was for the queen’s cup. 
The Vigilant again started last, passed the 
Britannia handsomely and came in ahead, 
but again lost the race on time allowance, 
as she must beat by something over three 
minutes in order to win. It is probable, 
however, that as the inevitable hindrances. 
which any yacht experiences in a foreign 
country are gradually overcome she will 
win prizes in addition to increasing her 
great renown. The only other event of 
significance in Great Britain during the 
week has been the visit of Lord Rosebery 
to Minister Bayard on July 4, which is 
declared to have been made as prime min- 
ister rather than as personal friend, to have 
been the first such visit ever paid to our 
minister, and to have large significance in 
European eyes. The defeat of Lord Rose- 
bery’s horse, Ladas, at Newmarket, after 
having won the Derby and thereby secured 
for his owner considerable severe criticism, 
especially from Nonconformists, has served 
to soften a little the severity of the critics, 
although without any apparent reason. 


The inaugural message of President Casi- 
mir-Perier of France was read to the two 
houses of the national legislature on July 3. 
It was a vigorous paper, which has been 
summed up in the words, No government 
without liberty and no liberty without gov- 
ernment. It created the impression, which 
seems to be general, that the new president 
will be a more active force in government 
than any of his predecessors, not contenting 
himself with merely formal and ceremonial 
participation in affairs but claiming and ex- 
erting within lawful limits an actual share 
in controlling the course of events. This 
probability is disconcerting to the Socialists 
but gratifying to the larger portion of the 
friends of good order and stable govern- 
ment. The address has been well received 
by other nations, notably by Germany. M. 
Burdeau, an intimate of the new president, 
has been chosen to preside over the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and President Casimir- 
Perier also has celebrated his elevation to 
office by the pardon of 374 selected political 
and other prisoners. This not only was a 
graceful and popularly pleasing action but 
also a politic one, as it adroitly headed off a 
campaign for a general amnesty which the 
Socialists in the Chamber of Deputies had 
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undertaken. A peusion bas been offered to 
Madame Carnot, widow of the murdered 
president, but she has declined it. 


The threat of war on the part of Japan 
against Corea is due to the facts that Japan 
claims rule. over Corea and does a much 
larger trade with that nation than does 
any other country and that Corea has dis: 
criminated against her in regulating trade. 
Moreover the Coreans in large numbers are 
in rebellion on their own account, so that 
upon various grounds the Japanese have sent 
more than 19,000 men into the country, oc- 
eupying Seoul, the capital, and Chemulpo, 
the chief port. But China also‘claims sover- 
eignty over Corea and has sent ships of war 
and an army there. Moreover, Russia has 
notified Japan not to attempt to occupy the 
country, England has so Jarge a trade with 
Corea that she will expect to have a voice 
in the matter, and the United States has 
citizens enough residing there to warrant 
the protecting presence of the warship Balti- 
more. It is hardly likely that Corea will 
fall into the hands of either of the other 
powers, but apparently the unsettled state 
of the country has become unendurable and 
probably foreign influence will be used, and 
will suffice, to restore reasonable tranquil- 
lity. China and Japan probably would fight 
over their disputed sovereignty were it not 
for the restraining influence of the Western 
nations. As matters stand war is unlikely. 


$$ We 


IN BRIEF. 


We are reaping the harvest today of the 
“enormous importation of fellow-citizens to 
whom America means merely shop, or meat 
three times a day’”’—as Mr. Lowell put it in 
his essay on Josiah Quincy. 


The short story which we begin to publish 
this week is based on facts ascertained by one 
who has studied the slums of Baltimore, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, It is the fruit of study 
by a worker in the college settlements, and as 
such has interest apart from its intrinsic 
merit. 


One of the anomalies of the present indus- 
trial strife is a series of resolutions by a labor 
organization declaring the government in- 
competent and an enemy of the people, and in 
the same breath demanding that the adminis- 
tration of all the railroads in the country be 
intrusted to the government. 


President Cleveland’s proclamation, issued 
on Sunday, was one of those works of benefi- 
cence, under the guise of compliance with the 
forms of law and justice, which even the most 
rigid Sabbatarian would applaud. To describe 
and warn a “public enemy” is one of the 
best services a man can do on Sunday. 


Our London correspondent tells of the 
growing dissatisfaction in Great Britain witb 
the national legislature. We are not alone in 
our discontent. The problems of the day 
seem to be universal, and must grow more 
and more so as space is annihilated, national 
barriers break down and civilization becomes 
more complex. 


If newspaper reports are reliable, Boston, 
with the permission of the city fathers, has 
become the place where as brutal prize fights 
are openly advertised and fought as any that 
have been driven from nearly all the States of 
the Union except Massachusetts. From this 
sowing Boston will reap a harvest of toughs, 
which will cause her much greater future an- 
noyance and mortification than decent citizens 
might be supposed now to feel on account of 
this present disgrace. 


It is costly business—this resort to brute 
force, to arson and the boycott. The claims 
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made in-Alleghany County, Pa., for the dam- 
ages done in the railroad riot of 1877 amounted 
to $4,100,000. The commissioners settled for 
$2,772,549, and the citizens of the county today 
are paying higher taxes—and will for some 
time to’ come—as the result of the county’s 
liability. Taxes in Chicago and rents as well 
cannot but increase as the result of this pe- 
culiar method of lightening the burdens of 
wage-earners. 


Ere long we shall begin to get reports of the 
great Salvation Army jubilee meetings in Lon- 
don. Fifty years of service as a Christian by 
General Booth is the occasion of it all. What 
do the Salvationists do on such an occasion? 
Give a gold medal? A purse? No. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, head of the forces in 
this country, name twenty-four results which 
they hope the army in this country will ac- 
complish, and deeds accomplished are to be 
a testimonial to the general. The program 
is as superb as is the faith that inspires and 
the wisdom that plans it. 


The great-strike seriously interferes with 
the attendance at the Cleveland Christian En- 
deavor Convention, The local American Rail- 
way Union, after declaring that that organi- 
zation completely controlled railway traffic in 
Cleveland, assured Christian Endeayorers 
everywhere that it would not obstruct traffic 
during their convention. The Endeavorers of 
Washington resolved not to go to Cleveland 
and telegraphed to headquarters in Boston 
that ‘it is not deemed in keeping with the de- 
mands of good citizenship that we accept the 
proffered protection of the American Railway 
Union.” That is good sense and genuine pat- 
riotism. Decent citizens cannot in honor ac- 
cept assurances of protection from an organ- 
ization which assumes without right to con- 
trol railway trafiic. 


The Christian’ world owes a great debt to 
Sir Austen Henry Layard, who died in Eng- 
land last week at the age of eighty years. He 
was a pioneer explorer among the ruins of 
Nineveb, beginning the work at his own ex- 
pense in 1845. Later he was assisted by pri- 
vate gifts and an appropriation by the. British 
House of Commons. Some of the chief treas- 
ures of bas-reliefs and cuneiform inscriptions 
in the British Museum were placed in it by 
Mr. Layard. He has done most important 
service as a leader in Biblical explorations in 
the East, which have been of great value in 
clearing up and confirming the truth of Bibli- 
cal history. He has occupied important posi- 
tions in diplomatic service for his govern- 
ment, and has received from it and from the 
universities of Great Britain marked honors; 
but his greatest achievements were his dis- 
coveries of Assyrian records and the accounts 
he wrote of them. 


Reasoning a priori, we should have said that 
last year would have been a very barren year 
spiritually in the Presbyterian fold, for were 
not the brethren at strife with one another, 
disputing about doctrine, etc.? As a matter 
of fact, the church received 15,041 more mem- 
bers than it did the previous year. Reasoning 
a priori, we should have said that men who 
had work in these days of lack of employment 
would retain it if possible at any hazard save 
loss of honor; yet we see thousands of men 
today sacrificing positions and runniug the 
risk of non-employment in the future, not be- 
cause they themselves are aggrieved, but in 
order to force a certain employer in Pullman 
to pay higher wages to fellow wage-earners. 
Reasoning @ priori, we should have said that 
Pullman, Ill., was certain néver to be the 
scene of industrial warfare, for has not it been 
one of the few places in the United States where 
saloons have been considered less valuable 
than libraries, model homes far preferable to 
tenements, etc.? and yet today it is the source 
of a stream of resistance to law that is more 
threatenin™ than anything seen in this coun- 
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try since the Rebellion ceased. We have 


given up reasoning @ prio7i. 


— a ____ 


STAFF OORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Independence Day. 

“The Fourth” is over and a great many 
people in this metropolitan district are truly 
thankful. To thousands of aged, infirm, 
nervous people, depending on quiet for any- 
thing like comfort of body or mind; to peo- 
ple living by their pens and under pledge to 
fill a certain space every twenty-four hours; 
to anxious parents of small boys, or of that 
too plentiful style of youth to whom holi- 
days are times of dangerous temptation; to 
owners or drivers of skittish horses, and, 
most of all, to bedridden invalids—to these 
and many more the noise and confusion of 
the day are greatly dreaded for a week or 
two before they come, and their cessation, 
well along into the morning of the fifth, is 
something to be grateful for through the 
rest of the summer. | 

As usual, very little in a public way was 
done here in honor of the day, New Yorkers 
having long ago tired of Fourth of July ora- 


tors and oratory, and surrendered to Tam- 


many almost a monopoly of the business. 
Somehow her routine band of home wind 
instruments failed this year, and more were 
brought from States too far away to be sup- 
posed to know much of the muddle the wig- 
wam is in—Hon. Pat. Walsh of Georgia, 
Bailey of Texas, Williams of Mississippi, 
Hayes of Iowa, and so on. But their noisee 
was drowned in the uproar raised upon the 
entrance on the scene of the great Boss 
Croker, who came back from over sea as sud- 
denly as he went, and tells nobody of his hid- 
den reasons for going or coming. The Society 
of the Cincinnati and a Republican club or 
two formally observed the day, and speeches ~ 
were made here and there in the open air by 
men whose voices could vie with cannon fire- 
crackers. 

Most of those who could do so got out of 
town, and many outsiders came in; every 
flag, big or little, in the city was flung to 
the breeze in the streets or the harbor, fire- 
works in great profusion and unusual beauty 
lighted up the sky from sunset to midnight; 
sixty eight fires—none of very disastrous 
size—called out the department between 
Tuesday evening and Thursday morning; 
the hospitals received their quota of the 
wounded, including a full representation of 
the small boy contingent, each minus a 
finger or two, eyebrows, hair, etc., looking 
not as well asin the morning, perhaps, but 
knowing.a deal more, and willing to wait 
a year for their next lesson. The police 
courts were busy on the fifth. Some who 
read the morning reports of “the Western 
strikers and the doings of Debs, especially 
those having friends imprisoned in trains a 
thousand miles from home, were asking, 
What sort of a ‘‘ free country’? is this, any- 
how? 

Police Investigation. 

The Lexow investigating committee, after 
five weeks’ most effective work, adjourned 
its sessions until September. Never before 
has asimilar ‘‘investigation”’ heresucceeded 
so well in uncovering the depths of iniquity 
it undertook to fathom. Enough and more 
than enough was proved by the testimony, 
not of ‘‘disreputables,”’ but of business 
men, to warrant all that has been for years . 
charged upon a portion of the police force, 
from whom its honest members will be 
thankful to be delivered. The adjournment 
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was immediately followed by the announce- 
ment of another investigation of the charges 
by the police officials themselves, who must 
suddenly have forgotten an old trade if they 
cannot whitewash each other to mutual sat- 
isfaction. What is expected to be gained 
by this movement does not fully appear, 
but most likely some of the force, with most 


‘enemies, fewest friends and weakest ‘‘ pulls,”’ 


may be sidetracked for a time out of harm’s 
way, to come back when the storm blows 
over, 

Good Government Clubs Confer. 

Our Good Government Clubs, largely of 
young men, are getting up courage and 
faith in themselves that give promise of 
stalwart service from them by and by. 
Weekly meetings are held in nearly all parts 
of the city for mutual acquaintance, unity 


- of plans, and concerted action, and a week 


ago the clubs united in a conference in 
which were represented twenty-five clubs 
having 5,000 members. Ex-Mayor Hewitt 
addressed the delegates, giving them wise 
advice and hearty encouragement, Thecon- 
vention indorsed the action of the separate 
clubs, declining to favor party nominations 
for municipal offices and agreeing to go for 
the best men every time. 


Trinity’s Bronze Doors. 
Artists and art critics of high repute are 


' persisting in praises, that to the lay mind 


seem rather extravagant, concerning a pair 
of massive bronze doors cast here for old 
Trinity Church, at the cost ($160,000) of the 
Astor family in memory of their dead. 
The great size of the doors (fourteen feet 
high) and weight (over two tons of bronze 
in each) with the unusual, if not in this 
country unique, fact that each door was cast 
in a single piece, have attracted much admir- 
ing interest from non-professional observers. 
But connoisseurs whose words have weight 
do not hesitate to favorably compare these 
doors with those of the Florence baptistery, 
pronounced by high authority “fit to be 
the gates of paradise.” 

The six panels represent the expulsion 
from paradise, Jacob’s dream, the annunci- 
ation, the resurrection and the end of the 
world. Above the doors a tympanum, of 
stone, represents the Saviour surrounded by 
angels, and underneath this is a frieze with 
figures of the twelve apostles. The artistic 
work is the joint product of R. M. Hunt, the 
architect, and Karl Ritter, the sculptor. 
The casting was executed by the H. Bon- 
nard Bronze Co., and the doors may be seen 
at their works, foot of West Sixteenth Street. 


Brooklyn’s Woes. 

Brooklyn people are beginning to be anx- 
ious about their drinking water, their ex- 
cellent Ridgewood supply being already 
drawn upon to nearly its full capacity, and 
prudence dictating that immediate steps be 
taken to secure an additional future supply 
of 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 gallons daily. 


‘Long Island, Eastern Connecticut and Kast- 


ern New York, as far north as Lake George, 
are to be explored with reference to getting 
the best water within reach of the city’s 
resourees. With her present officers in 
charge of things, the citizens regard this 
as a favorable time to set about so great 


_and costly an enterprise. 


And our friends across the river are get- 
ting more and more opposed to projects for 
extending the trolley system along their 
It looks as if that mode of locomo- 
tion might have to be changed one of these 
days for one not so murderous, unless some 
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way can ere long be found for restraining 
its violent propensities. The managers of 
our own Broadway cable (first cousin to the 
trolley) road are talking loudly over an in- 
vention which they claim will prevent acci- 
dents and greatly shorten the delays that 
have tried the patience of passengers. It is 
a simple electric signal to the power house 
that can be operated from frequent points 
along the road, and the wonder is that it 
has not been in use from the beginning, 
though some legal hindrance is said to have 
been in the way. HUNTINGTON, 


FROM WASHINGTON, 
Federal versus State Rights. 

The uppermost topic of thought and con- 
versation in the national capital at the pres- 
ent moment is the great strike at Chicago 
and the formidable aspect of the labor 
troubles generally. Though the worst may 
be over and the healing process begun be- 
fore these lines are printed, it must be ac- 
knowledged that at the time of their writ- 
ing the feeling here is one of extreme ner- 
vousness and anxiety, entirely different from 
the sentiment aroused by either the Coxey 
movement or the coal miners’ strike. The 
intensity of the present anxiety is due to a 
realization of the fact that this is more 
than a mere railway strike—that it is symp- 
tomatic of a general revolt of the poor 
against the rich, of labor against capital, 
which, if unchecked, might soon lead to 
widespread communistic violence and civil 
war. It is because this result has been 
seriously apprehended as a possibility by 
the national authorities that they have so 
promptly ordered federal soldiers to the cen- 
tral scene of disorder. The protest of Gov- 
ernor Altgeld against this action, echoed as 
it has been by Governor Stone of Missouri, 
Governor Pennoyer of Oregon and Governor 
Waite of Colorado, would be amusing if the 
situation admitted of amusement of any 
sort. It sounds like a phonographic repe- 
tition of the old ante bellum States’ rights 
cries of the Southerners, and, in fact, it is 
the same thing over again, but it does seem 
singular to hear the cries proceding from 
Northern State authorities. The clash be- 
tween States’ rights and national rights ap- 
pears destined to be perpetual, notwithstand- 
ing so many have maintained that the issue 
was settled by the war, but whatever theo- 
ries may be held by certain governors and 
others the federal government does not pro- 
pose to be caught napping a second time 
and it does propose to preserve intact and 
unimpaired that supremacy of power in this 
country which it won by the sacrifice of 
billions of dollars and millions of lives. 
That is the long and short of President 
Cleveland’s answers to Governor Altgeld, 
and the Washington community is very glad 
that he made his answers as brief and curt 
as he did. The sentiment here is emphati- 
cally in favor of sharp and decisive action 
by the national forces against the rioters, 
not because there is any lack of sympathy 
for any real grievances which they may 
have had, but because they have delayed 
the United States mails, hindered the prog- 
ress of passenger and freight trains, de- 
stroyed private property and generally in- 
terfered with the rights and privileges of 
the citizens at large. To this end the whole 
power of the government—executive, legis- 
lative and judicial—will be exerted, by what- 
ever military or legal agencies may be found 
to be convenient or necessary. The coun- 
try need not fear that the central govern- 
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ment will be found wanting in 1894 as it 
was in 1860. The subject has naturally 
come up for discussion in Congress, and 
already several bills have been introduced. 
relative to government ownership of rail- 
ways, arbitration, etc. Unless the situation 
should become very alarming it is not prob- 
able that anything final will be done with 
these bills at this session, The energies of 


' Congress, already considerably exhausted, 


will be sufficiently tested by the work that 
must yet be done this summer in connec- 
tion with the tariff and the appropriations. 
Adjustment of the Tariff. 

The tariff bill, as passed by the Senate, 
is now in the hands of the conferees. What 
will be done with it? The displeasure of 
the House Democrats, as a whole, with 
regard to the treatment of the Wilson bill 
by the Senate, shows as yet no signs of 
subsiding. There is persistent talk still of 
lopping off the sugar, iron and coal duties 
imposed by the Senate, and of restoring the 
bill to its original shape in many other 
important particulars. Whether this is 
done or not, a very great deal—we might 
say everything—will depend on the confer- 
ence committee. A strong fight will be 
made in committee between the Senate and 
House members, and what the issue of it 
will be no man can say, but whatever the 
committee recommends will probably be 
indorsed by both houses and by the Presi- 
dent. The probability is, as stated a fort- 
night ago, that most of the ‘ receding”’ 
will be done by the lower House; and the 
bill in its final form will be in most respects 
substantially the Senate measure. The only 
way by which the radical element in the 
House could compass its desire, apparently, 
would be to force the conference committee 
to report each schedule separately and take 
a vote on the bill schedule by schedule. 
But this would be an unprecedented pro 
ceeding, and it is by no means probable that 
the House will consent to it. 

It is not generally known how very neat 
the tariff bill came to defeat in the Senate. 
It passed by a majority of five, and Sena- 
tor Hill was the only Democrat who voted 
against it. Butitis believed now that if it 
had not been for a misunderstanding the 
votes of Senators Blanchard, Caffery and 
Irby, Democrats, and Allen, Populist, would 
have been cast against it also. All these 
senators were seriously disaffected. Mr. 
Allen had openly proclaimed that his sup- 
port of the bill had been procured by de- 
ception and fraud. The Louisiana senators 
had been also hoodwinked and betrayed 
at the end by the sudden change of front 
of the Senate on the question of continuing 
the sugar bounty until next January. Mr. 
Blanchard, on the first roll-call, refrained 
from voting, probably because he wanted to 
see how Messrs. Caffery and Irby would 
vote. Mr. Caffery did vote ‘‘no,’? but Mr. 
Irby misinterpreted Mr. Blanchard’s silence 
and voted ‘‘aye,’’ because he was afraid 
that. Mr. Blanchard would vote ‘‘aye”’ on 
the second roll-call. Mr. Irby’s vote in the 
affirmative scared Mr. Caffery, and he at 
once arose and changed his vote from ‘‘no”’ 
to ‘‘aye.”? If Mr. Irby had voted ‘‘no,’’ as 
he threatened and was expected to do, Mr. 
Caffery probably would not have changed 
his vote, and very likely Mr. Allen would 
have changed his vote from ‘‘aye”’ to ‘‘no,” 
which, with Mr. Blanchard’s negative vote, 
would have beaten the bill by three major- 
ity. There is still a chance for some such 
combination against it, but the most proba- 
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ble result is the passage of some sort of 
compromise measure as recommended by 
the conference committee. | 

The coming fortnight or three weeks will 
be devoted to hard work in both houses— 
in the Senate over the appropriation bills 
and in the House over the tariff—in the 
hope of clearing the decks and adjourning 
early in August, It would not be surpris- 
ing, however, if the session were prolonged 
until about the first of September. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Ministers’? Meeting. 

The last Ministers’ Meeting of the season, 
after the choice of officers for the coming 
half year, resolved itself into a meeting of 
the Illinois Church History Society, of 
which Prof, H. M. Scott is secretary. The 
paper of the morning, by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
was an elaborate history of the origin and 
development of Congregationalism in the 
State. its preparation must have cost an 
amount of labor which is appalling to con- 
template. To its reading those present 
listened with intense interest. The hope 
was expressed that in some way the paper, 
which is in reality a volume, may be put into 
prini for the sake of those who will hereafter 
be interested to see how the old *‘ plan of 
union’’ worked for those who furnished 
men and money, how the early Congrega- 
tionalists of this country, through the short- 
sightedness of Eastern leaders, were lost to 
the denomination which nourished them. 
That we have recovered some of the ground 
which the folly of other days prevented us 
from occupying at the first and as a matter 
of course is something to be grateful for, 
The University of Chicago. 

The feature of the seventh convocation of 
this vigorous institution was the announce- 
ment by President Harper that the condi- 
tions upon which another million would be 
added to the endowments of the university 
have been met. This money will be used 
for the better equipment of work already 
begun, and for some secondary buildings 
greatly needed, The Ryerson Physical 
Laboratory, the gift of Martin H. Ryerson, 
in memory of his father, was also dedicated. 
Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, who was to have 
given the address, was prevented by the 
strikes from being present; Professor Mich- 
elsen of the university spoke in his place. 
The building cost not less than $250,000, 
and is as perfect as it could be made. 
The Strikes. 

The presence of United States soldiers 
has been helpful; not that their presence 
has been indispensable, but that with our 
mayor and governor a good many have felt 
safer with troops among us under the con- 
trol of such men as General Miles. Mean- 
while, preparations have been made to se- 
cure the arrest of Debs, Howard and others, 
who have brought on this deplorable state 
of things, on the ground of interference 
with the mails, violating the interstate 
commerce act and the conspiracy act of 
March 28, 1893. That the United States in- 
tends to get at the bottom of these lawless 
acts and to punish the guilty parties is be- 
coming so evident that it is altogether 
probable the responsible authors of the 
strike will slink away and leave their dupes 
to make such terms as they can. Mayor 
Hopkins, whose eyes too long have seemed 
to be blinded, has issued a proclamation 
calling upon all good citizens to aid in pre- 
serving order and property, and declaring 
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his intention to call on every able bodied 
citizen, if necessary, to keep the peace. 
He has also ordered the chief of police to 
preserve property as well as the peace and 
promptly to dismiss from the service any 
member of the force who is remiss in duty. 
Had this proclamation been issued a week 
ago it might have prevented the wild scenes 
since witnessed and much reckless destruc- 
tion of railroad property. Noone here 
doubts the ability of the State or of Chicago 
to put down the riots, but the trouble is 
neither Governor Altgeld nor Mayor Hop- 
kins enjoy the full confidence of the people. 
A man who pardons anarchists and goes 
out of his way to dishonor the jydge who 
presided in the court by which they were 
condemned is not a man to trust in sucha 
crisis as we are now passing through. The 
labor convention at Springfield, held ‘this 
week, was run by the Socialists. Demo- 
crats and Republicans (there were not many 
of the latter present) were told that they 
were not wanted in the convention. It was 
decided to form an independent political 
party, to call a national convention and 
nominate candidates for office, 


Prendergast Again. 


The Prendergast trial is now a thing of 


the past. Under the wise management of 
Judge Payne, the arguments for and against 
the prisoner’s insanity were presented with 
no unnecessary delay, and the case given to 
a jury which did not take any long period 
to decide that he was sane when he took 
Mayor Harrison’s life, and has remained so 
ever since. Unless the governor interferes, 
or some unexpected appeal is allowed, Pren- 
dergast will be bung July 13. 


The Cremation of the White City. 

The buildings in Jackson Park seem to be 
fated. Last Thursday evening a fire broke 
out in the terminal station, and before it 
could be controlled the buildings round the 
Court of Honor were destroyed. The splen- 
did administration building has gone and 
six other buildings grouped around it. One 
life was lost and several persons injured. 
The fire is charged to an incendiary. «So 
far as the park is concerned, and the general 
public, no great loss has been suffered, but 
there is a kind of sadness which comes to 
every one who reflects on what these build- 
ings have been in the thought that they 
have been burned up as if they were simply 
piles of firewood. Happily the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum suffered no injury. 

July 6. FRANKLIN, 


FROM LONDON. 
Political Deadlock. 

The prospect of useful legislation being 
accomplished grows worse and worse. Peo- 
ple are getting tired of Parliament and its 
ways. What is the use of having a legisla- 
ture and exciting ourselves about electing 
representatives when the result is so ridicu- 
lously small? Even the budget bill can 
only be passed by compromise with the op- 
position—a compromise of which only the 
front benches know the full extent but 
which everybody surmises means the total 
sacrifice of other measures. But what of 
the other measures—the evicted tenants, 
local veto, Welsh disestablishment, miners’ 
eight hours, registration and equalization of 
rates bills? Probably only the first will be 
saved, and that so as by fire. If Liberals 
could not point to the parish councils act, 
their record in this Parliament would be 
poor indeed. Naturally, they blame the 
tories and the lords, pointing out, for in- 
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stance, that in twelve months three mem- 
bers of the opposition have risen in the 
House 1,500 times; but the feeling is grow- 
ing among the constituencies that there is 
something radically wrong with our parlia- 
mentary machine, and that that is the point 
toward which wise statesmanship should 
direct its efforts. Reformers who have been 
hoping such great things from the state are 
beginning to see that after all we must fall 
back on the Christian method and work 
from the individual outwards. Were our 
legislature composed of genuine Christian 
patriots it is very certain that the shameful 
waste of time and energy daily witnessed in 
St. Stephen’s would be impossible. Mr. 
Gladstone is hourly missed and he has nu 
successor. By his genius and dexterity he 
made the most and best of a bad situation, 
and the nation yearns for a few men of his _ 
type. The political barometer now points 

to a prorogation in August and a dissolu- 

tion next year, 

Our Sporting Premier. 

A veritable weathercock is public senti- 
ment. Lord Rosebery was welcomed to the 
premier’s office with loud acclaim, none be- 
ing more enthusiastic than Nonconformists, 
His connection with the race course was at 
the time quite overlooked, possibly in the 
expectation that when he became premier 
he would mend his ways in this respect. 
The Derby, the great race of the year, was 
a painful reminder that, like the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Rosebery is a leading patron of 
the turf. A strong outcry was raised, and 
much has been heard of the ‘‘ Nonconformist 
conscience.’’ That phrase is being dropped 
for the ‘t Christian conscience,’”’ which, it is 
evident, will not long tolerate a racing pre- 
mier. Dr. R. F. Horton, curiously enough, 
has thought it wise in a letter to a daily 
paper to emphasize ‘‘the distinction be- 
tween owning a race horse and countenanc- 
ing the abuses of the race course.’ It is 
true that Lord Roseberry is believed not to 
bet, though some plainly assert that he 
does, but the pernicious influence of the in- 
timate connection of the first officer of state 
with the greatest gambling institution in 
the land is so obvious that it would be a 
waste of words to enlarge upon it. The re- 
port, which the premier does not contradict, 
that he has a large financial interest in a 
great brewery concern, has not strengthened 
his position with the religious section of 
the community. 

County Council Triumphs. 

The London County Council has won 
three notable victories, all to the advantage 
of labor as against capital. Ina bill for the 
construction of a new railway from the 
heart of the city to Epping Forest the coun- 
cil secured the insertion of a condition that 
the company run workmen’s trains into 
London until 8 A.M. at a penny per journey 
up to nine miles, the Board of Trade re- 
serving power to decide the number of 
trains and accommodation required. A 
battle between the council and London 
landlords in connection with the council’s 
southern approach to the new Tower Bridge 
over the Thames terminated in the select 
committee of the House of Commons affirm- 
ing the principle of betterment, for which 
the council always and everywhere reso- 
lutely contends. A London tramway com- 
pany, whose lines the council was acquiring, 
claimed a large sum calculated at the rate - 
of so many years’ purchase, but the Court 
of Appeal sustained the judge’s decision 
that the estimation of value must proceed 
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on the basis of present earnings, no addition 
being made for future increase or past 
profits. As all the tramways of the me- 
tropolis will ultimately fall into the hands 
of the council, this is a fortunate decision 
for the ratepayers. In the interests of 
decency the council is seeking for powers 
to enforce the lighting of gas throughout 
the night on the staircases of model dwell- 
ings for workmen’s families. Another open 
space, Peckham Rye Park, fifty acres in ex- 
tent, has been acquired for £51,000, the 
council contributing £18,000. During the 
summer evenings the council provides in- 
strumental music in the parks and open 
spaces under its control. All these things 
go to justify John Burns’s declaration that 
the labor policy of the London County 
Council, whose chairman, John Hutton, is 
one of the new knights, has done more 
good for London than the last ten years’ 
transactions of the imperial Parliament. 
‘Darkest England. 

General Booth’s social scheme is languish- 
ing through lack of financial support. At 
the inauguration four years ago he asked 
for a capital sum of £100,000 and an income 
of £30,000 a year. He actually received 
£112,468 at the start and £49,200 since. 
At a public meeting held in the interests 
of the scheme the general repudiated the 
idea that he ever promised to remove all 
destitution and misery and crime from the 
country. He claims that the Salvation 
Army has appreciably decreased these evils, 
and would do so to a much greater extent 
if better supported. A feature of the meet- 
ing was the presence of Lord Brassey, who 
is showing active sympathy with the coloni- 
zation scheme, the Earl of Meath and other 
noblemen. Lord Rosebery, Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain all wrote re- 
gretting inability to attend, and mostly ex- 
pressed sympathy with the work. There is 
a debt of £58,000 on the scheme, £219,628 
haying been spent—£150,568 on capital ac- 
count. General Booth has fixed on the land 
for the over-sea colony, but he is waiting 
for the result of his present appeal before 
taking further action. An interesting ex- 
periment has been made in connection with 
the social scheme. The general took fifty 
able-bodied men from a London workhouse, 
the poor law guardians allowing him five 
shillings each per week for maintenance, 
and set them to work on the Salvation Army 
farm in Essex. So far the result has been 
satisfactory, and the general is in communi- 
cation with other poor law guardians. 


American Pilgrims. 

The attempt made by Dr. Lunn, editor of 
the Review of the Churches, and Mr. Wool- 
rych Perowne, son of the Bishop of Worces- 
ter, to organize an educational tour through 
the old country for the benefit of Americans 
has proved from one standpoint rather an 
amusing fiasco. Dr. Lunn spent something 
like £500 in announcing the tour in your 
country, with the net result that nine pil- 
grims in all came over, costing him for ad- 
vertisements about £60 per head. The 
doctor, however, was not to be deterred 
by this preliminary failure, and carried 
through the splendid program he had ar- 
ranged in the teeth of all obstacles. The 
pilgrims were delighted beyond measure, 
as they might well be. Archdeacon Farrar 
acted as cicerone at Westminster Abbey, 
and lectured them for two hours on the 

‘historical associations of the abbey. Mr. 
Walter Besant lectured them on London 
and Mr. George Du Maurier on Punch. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury allowed 
them to visit his palace and Mr. Gladstone 
allowed them to visit Hawarden. Prof, 
Max Miller gave a most iuteresting lecture 
at Oxford on the World’s Parliament of 
Religions. The lectures were attended in 
every case by large numbers of English 
people, and, as these were mainly composed 
of Dr. Lunn’s and Mr. Perowne’s personal 
friends, the band of American pilgrims was 
regarded on this side of the Atlantic by 
those who did not understand the matter 
as an exceedingly large and respectable 
gathering. They attracted quite an amount 
of attention from the press, several leading 
articles being written by editors who fortu- 
nately had never heard the question, Where 
are the nine? Dr. Lunn is going to make 
another effort, and to organize a pilgrimage 
in the autumn to the Holy Land and io 
Rome. Lectures will be given by Arch- 
deacon Farrar and other eminent archexolo- 
gists at Rome, Cairo and Jerusalem, 
ALBION. 


OURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


Donahoe’s Magazine (Roman Catholic) looks 
upon the A, P. A. as a blessing, It believes 
that it will give “greater prominence to the 
church,” and cause ‘‘ more thorough and gen- 
eral study of her claims by people without her 
fold ; and a greater appreciation of, and greater 
faith in, her work on the part of her children.”’ 
It will, it asserts, ‘‘develop increased loyalty 
one to the other of Catholics, and the conse- 
quent extinction of many petty jealousies and 
much accursed narrowness that have made 
Catholics their own worst foes.’’ Lastly, it 
will generate ‘‘a political awakening among 
Catholics that will result in the placing of 
men in representative positions who will not 
be a disgrace or a burden, to say the least.” 
Upon this latter point, referring to the result 
of the recent investigations in New York City, 
it says: ‘‘In those depths wallow, with the 
rest, men of Irish blood and Catholic connec- 
tion, Itis an outrage that the Catholic people 
should have to bear the stigma of all this. 
But they surely have to bear it until the 
Catholic people themselves prevent it.”’ 


ABROAD. 


The Christian Patriot of Madras, which does 
not hold a brief for the Christian missionaries 
in India, describes Vivekananda’s exposition 
of Hinduism at the Parliament of Religions as 
‘a crude patching up of the elevating doc- 
trines of Christianity on a basis of Vedantism 
which is nothing but pantheism.’’ In reply 
to his sneers at the missionaries in India it 
asks: ‘‘ Who were the pioneers of English ed- 
ucation? Who were the first to attempt to 
raise the degraded condition of the women of 
India? To whom does Indian and even San- 
skrit literature owe its development if not to 
men like Wilson and Caldwell, who belong to 
the category of missionaries? Who are those 
that are engaged at present in creating healthy 
literature, English and vernacular, for the 
people of India? Who are those in the fore- 
front of every movement which has for its 
object the social improvement of India if not 
missionaries?’”’ As for his attack on Indian 
Christians, it says: ‘It is nothing short of im- 
pudence. It is a fact that Christianity has 
had the greatest amount of success among the 
so-called lower castes, but in this is the tri- 
umph of Christianity. It is these down-trod- 
den classes which Hinduism has rejected from 
its pale as beyond all hope of regeneration; it 
is these classes that, with the ennobling influ- 
ence of the religion of Christ, are now com- 
peting successfully with the highest castes in 
every way.” 

In connection with the above the following 
from a recent issue of an official organ of 
Hinduism, the Hindu, is suggestive. ‘‘ The 
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glory has departed out of our religious insti- 
tutions, and what once contributed to elevate 
and purify the minds of millions of men and 
women are now the play-place and grovel- 
ing-ground of some of the most ignorant and 
wicked of human beings. Many of the so- 
called heads of these institutions merely 
wallow in a mire of voluptuous pastimes, 
wasting the pious contributions of the widow 


_and the orphan, and breeding around them a 


whole host of idle, able-bodied vagabonds, 
who infest the neighborhood and imitate on 
a less scale the inglorious revelries of their 
ignoble masters. The Hindu community, in 
the full light of these facts, goes on making 
costly offerings at shrines, and if, in the case 
of ignorant men and women, such a continu- 
ance in the old ways of propitiating the Deity 
may be excusable, in the educated and intelii- 
gent section of the community it is clearly 
culpable.” 


IMPARTIAL JUDGMENT. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Is impartial judgment possible? When 
we get beyond mathematics I think the 
possibility is doubtful. This does not mean 
that a decison may not be a right one, but 
that strict impartiality has not probably 
been the cause of that rightness. The im- 
partial sense, if it exists, is in the man who 
decides and is not the attribute of the thing 
decided. A prejudiced mind may arrive at 
a conclusion which in itself is just, and 
may arrive at that conclusion through its 
very prejudices. A sailboat may reach the 
precise point it ought to reach by bending 
over till it seems in danger of capsizing, 
when an even \keel would send the boat 
upon the rocks. It is plain that right 
results are no proof of impartial judgment. 

But to rely upon such a principle as that 
just stated is not safe. Scales may weigh 
well though one arm be longer and heavier 
than the other. The evil may be rectified 
by a heavier weight for the shorter arm, 
but there is danger of interchanging the 
weight and the article weighed. Impartial 
scales are far better than trusting to some 
good results from bad scales. A prejudiced 
judgment may unfortunately happen to be 
on the wrong side. As near to impartiality 
as possible is certainly demanded. 

Yet I confess myself to doubt its absolute 
possibility. The obstacles are too great. 
The strictest honesty of purpose is by no 
means conclusive. In coming toa decision 
regarding some particular thing a knowl- 
edge of all the facts which bear upon the 
subject is practically impossible, and igno- 
rance warps the judgment. A knowledge 
of all the motives which affect the actions 
of others is practically impossible, and the 
judgment is affected by misunderstanding. 
When one willfully, although honestly, 
shuts his eyes against facts and motives im- 
partiality is, of course, out of the question. 
It is certainly a matter of grave doubt 
whether any person, in any position, ac- 
cepts completely all which contributes to a 
fair judgment. He may think that he does, 
but human nature is human nature. 

One’s judgment is certainly warped by 
partisanship if he be a partisan. Who ex- 
pects a political partisan of either party to 
be fair and just to the motives and measures 
of the opposite party? I may as well say, 
Who expects ‘an ecclesiastical partisan to be 
fair and just to the motives and measures 
of opponents in his own ecclesiastical fam- 
ily? The stronger the convictions the less 
possible is it to exercise judicial fairness. 
He may be like Paul after his journey to 
Damascus, but he is very likely to be like 
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Saul, at whose feet the clothing was laid 
while they stoned the martyr. 

I think there, may be a rude sense of 
right which expresses itself in an un- 
guarded way, and in a way whose forms 
are open to severe criticism, We cannot 
but respect the sense of right, although it 
be rashly put into form. It is a delicate 
matter for me to touch upon recent ecclesi- 
astical events in another part of the church 
catholic, but those events are public prop- 
erty. A great church pronounced judg- 
ment upon a great question. The question 
was the reliability of the Holy Scriptures. 
It is the great question before Christian 
people, The great church which had this 
question to meet was actuated by an in- 
tense belief in the absolute authority of 
those Scriptures. The rank and file of that 
mighty organization, the great common 
people in their homes and in their places of 
worship, loved those Scriptures with an in- 
tense jealousy of everything which seemed 
to them to tear them to pieces. They had 
been nurtured upon the very language 
through which their vital faith had grown, 
Men had spoken to them in those words, 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
lt was not bigotry, it was not persecution, 
which lay in the depths of their action. 
They cared little for great men or great 
scholars. They reiterated that to them the 
Scriptures were the Word of God, as their 
church had always asserted. It is useless 
to decry this magnificent loyalty to the 
Bible. It has mighty power in it. But in 
formulating this expression of loyalty a 
calm observer may think that crudities are 
visible, that needless externals were hon- 
ored as essentials, and that some uselessly 
untenable positions were taken. What will 
come of it all when time ripens reflection? 
I venture to believe that, while needless 
ultraism will fade away, the verdict of the 
great heart of that church will stand. 

But there is another difficulty as. to im- 
partiality. It lies in the peculiar bent or 
drift of men’s minds. Men cannot be ex- 
pected to decide differently from what they 
themselves are. They would not be honest 
if they did. It is not necessary to suppose 
that they are biased by any personal inter- 
est or by any conscious leanings. But there 
are coincidences, It is a fact that the deci- 
sions in court two generations ago, which 
denied to so many of our churches what 
they insisted were their rights, were made 
by great chiefs who were in ecclesiastical 
sympathy with the denomination which 
profited thereby. No one could doubt the 
entire honesty of those judges. It was 
simply a parallel. Their mental conditions 
made any other decisions impossible, while 
not one of them would have entertained for 
a moment a thought of injuring those who 
suffered. Similarly, the judges who in the 
United States Supreme Court decided the 
Dred Scott case against the doctrine of 
equal rights and of human liberty were 
themselves slaveholders. They did not de- 
cide as they did from unworthy motives. 
It was simply a parallel. Their personal 
convictions as exhibited in their practice 
and their decision in court had a natural 
resemblance. There are occasional excep- 
tions. The New Hampshire decision which, 
from the same premises, sustains the rights 
of our churches in exact opposition to the 
decisions of the Massachusetts court, was 
prepared by a chief who, I may be allowed 
to say, was at an opposite extreme from the 
faith of those churches. I believe that it is 
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considered proper and wise to have our 
judges selected from the different political 
parties with some degree of equality, and 
this for obvious reasons. Decisions on cer- 
tain points of a political, social or corporate 
character may frequently be safely prophe- 
sied from the personal characteristics of the 
judges. 

If we were to turn to expositions of the 
Scriptures I think we should be obliged to 
feel that impartiality in careful exegesis by 
any man with a theory is not to be had. 
A man’s theory will inevitably control bis 
explanations of meaning. No matter how 
honest he is, no matter how determined his 
purpose is to be actually correct, it is not 
in human nature for him to abstain from 
making Scriptural passages conform to his 
general theories of doctrine. Let us admit 
this fact as one of the infelicities of human 
nature which should lead us to charity. 

Knowing, however, that judgment is 
likely to be rendered according to the theo- 
ries and characteristics of men, it is per- 
fectly proper, and, in fact, a duty, to place 
in power men whose theories we believe to 
be correct. I should not wish to have 


placed upon the supreme bench a man who 


still believes in the right of secession nor to 
have placed in the pulpit where I was to 
listen a man whose doctrinal views I be- 
lieved to be contrary to the gospel of Christ. 


——— > 


THE EFFECT OF MISSION WORK ON 
THE MISSIONARIES. 


BY THE LATE REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


A wise friend on the mission field once 
said to the writer, ‘‘If missions accom- 
plished no more than what they do for the 
missionaries, they would be well worth all 
they cost.’’? While it might be difficult to 
secure large subscriptions for the work on 
that plea alone, there is yet a great amount 
of truth in it. We do not sufficiently con- 
sider the fact that the mission enterprise 
has furnished to the church many of the 
grandest, sweetest and most attractive 
lives on the entire roll of the heroes of faith. 

The nobility of these fine:t characters, 
however, cannot be truly appreciated unless 
we remember the possibilities to which 
they are exposed of an effect directly the 
opposite of saintly. It should never be 
forgotten that those who go forth to work 
outside the borders of Christendom do so 
at the risk of a spiritual destitution and 
contamination which is fearful to contem- 
plate. They enter on their mission as men 
of like passions with their brethren who 
stay at home, All at once they are stripped 
of their Christian environment and plunged 
into the slums of paganism. Consider how 
we at home are held in the meshes of a 
Christian net, composed of the interlacing 
ties of home, society, church and state, of 
past inheritances and traditions, of public 
opinion and closely knitted brotherhood; 
then remember that in most cases the mis- 
sionary must drop all of these, except, 
perhaps, the influences of a narrow home. 
Would it be strange if he should find it 
hard to keep the high level of a spiritual 
life? 

He has entered into an atmosphere which 
reeks with sensuality and deceit. How can 
one touch pitch and not be defiled? The 
sights and sounds of heathenism, its naked- 
ness, its filthiness, its sensualism, its noise 
and smoke and stench and blood, all these 
things strike one at first with loathing. 
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But by degrees many grow used to such 
things, and comparatively indifferent. What 
does that mean but a dulling of the moral 
sensitiveness? If a brave clergyman of 
New York felt himself so shocked and 
stained by one night’s contact with the vice 
he was seeking to expose and throttle, what 
shall we think of our brethren who must 
face and fight such things for a lifetime? 
And that, not as something illegal and ex- 
ceptional, but enshrined on the throne of 
religion, as in India! A lowering of the 
moral tone must result from this unless 
there be sufficient power of grace to react 
into a yet grander life. f 

Beside this direct influence of heathen- 
ism there is another peril in the anomalous 
relation of the missionary to those among 
whom he lives. He is ina position of au-. 
thority among an inferior race. At least 
so they are apt to seem to him. Their 
subservience is in danger of making him 
domineering. Nowhere, perhaps, is it more 
difficult to cultivate the grace of humility 
than on the mission field. The paid agents 
of the mission bow down before him, the 
native converts depend largely on him, his 
purpose rules. Is it a wonder that some 
men grow arbitrary and tyrannical? His 
relations to his fellow-workers, also, are 
abnormal. He is either so entirely isolated 
from them as to make the necessary subor- 
dination to their views difficult, or is so 
closely thrust upon them as to expose all 
his faults. The peculiarities of their mode 
of life develop many strange eccentricities, 
which would be corrected at home. Some, 
too, grow listless under the influence of a 
tropical ,climate. The difficulties of the 
language appall others. Many are nar- 
rowed by a zeal without knowledge, while 
a few are fascinated and subdued by the 
phiJosophic paganisms they have come out 
to oppose. It will not do to suppose that 
saintliness comes naturally to a missionary 
any more than to another, On the con- 
trary, as I have tried to show, he has peeul- 
iar temptations and, if not strongly forti- 
fied, will endure malign influences to his 
harm, None need our prayers more than 
these brethren. 

It is these unfortunate effects of their 
work that give just reality enough to the 
caricatures painted by hostile critics to sug- 
gest a faint likeness. But it isa pleasure to 
turn frum this to the other side. The treas- 
ure in these earthen vessels is itself so 
mighty that it is able to transtigure the ves- 
sel in which it is contained. The first act 
of consecration carries with it an ennobling 
influence that may last for a lifetime. The 
very detachment from a spiritual environ- 
ment, under which a missionary must suffer, 
casts him the more wholly on his Lord, 
Exiled from home he is the nearer to the 
Father. Cut off from the church he is the 
more closely joined to its Head. He must 
be more spiritual than his brethren at home 
if he is to plant the church in the soil of 
heathendom; and this necessity forces him 
the more upon the ministrations of the di- 
vine Spirit. The contamination of pagan- 
ism which threatens causes him to shrink 
the more within the inclosing arms of God, 
and the temptations to pride force him to 
pray for humility. Thus his perils become 
blessings. He is led into temptation but he 
is delivered from its evil. 

Attendant upon this spiritual enlarge- . 
ment there comes to many a missionary a 
marvelous stimulus of his whole life, which 
causes those who have known him at home 


hg 


- abroad. ( 
missionaries, both for ability and piety, 
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to wonder upon what meat he has fed) 


until they know how the Lord has fur- 
nished him with choicest spiritual food. 
I have known cases where wholly new fac- 
ulties seemed to develop under the pressure 
of the new responsibilities. The one who 
hardly knew a note of music becomes a 
musician; the man who was weakest in 
the languages grows a marvel of fluency; 
the bungler at tools shows himself a master 
workman. The vocation has the tendency 
to call out all there is in a man. If 
in some ways he may be narrowed, in 
others he is broadened. He enters into an 
international life. He is familiar with two 
worlds and master of at least two languages. 
He is cast upon his own resources and 
forced to be an inventor as well as a stu- 
dent. Precedents lose their force for him— 
he is the maker of precedents, Thus he 
grows into a creative life, touches things at 
their real center and is freed from the nar- 


rowness of provincialism. How many mis- 


sionaries we know to whom this applies! 

‘T joyfully testify,’’ writes a dear friend 
in response to my question on this point, 
‘““that missionary work has been an untold 
blessing to me—intellectually, socially, re- 
ligiously and even politically; for it has 
compelled me to know things I never should 
have looked into, has broadened my entire 
range of thought, has brought me into con- 
tact with the oldest and newest intellectual 
and religious life, and has made me able, 
while doing individual work, to influence to 
a little degree some of the members of two 
great nations. The missionary’s work is 
grandly broad, and at the same time in- 
tensely narrowing, unless the worker keeps 
sharp watch of himself. . . . In the provi- 
dence of God the work one expected to be 
only local breaks all bounds and becomes 
immensely great at times. This makes us 
feel that we are really sent by God, and that 
cannot but broaden a man every way.”’ 

The time of deifying missionaries has 
past; the time of abusing them, also, let us 
trust. It is not always possible for us to 
judge a missionary justly, who, after an ab- 
sence of ten or more years, returns to his 
native land. Fresh from leadership he finds 
it hard to be without definite vocation. 
Fresh from a nascent Christianity he is ill 
at ease in one that. is triumphant and often 
seems corrupt. A longtime exile, the dia- 
lect of a new generation is not on his lips. 
And we are poorly prepared to enter into 
hearty sympathy with his trials, his hopes 
and his joys. But God has been shaping 
him into His own likeness, and when we 
read the life of a Hannington, a Goodell or 


-a Paton we recognize that molding hand 


and learn to love our missionary brethren 


‘with fresh understanding and gratitude. 


It is with peculiar satisfaction that I to- 


day recall an hour spent with Phillips. 


Brooks shortly after my return from India, 
when I was expressing to him my thanks 
for valuable letters of introduction to his 
personal friends. Desirous of having my 
own judgment as to the comparative stand- 
ing of our brethren at home and abroad 
confirmed, I asked him his opinion, derived 
from his own experiences on the field 
‘As a body,”’ was his reply, ‘‘ the 


stand at a high average.’’? More than that 
certainly could not be expected, while many 
of the most conspicuous heroes are to be 
found among those whose lives have been 
shaped and whose characters molded by 
their work on the mission field. 
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I. 


BY KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS. 


In the late afternoon of a day in March, 
when sunshine flooded the world without 
and the air, even in Myrtle Street, was brisk, 
dry, pure and bracing, a man and a woman 
stood facing each other in a stuffy, slat- 
ternly room in the Wyvern Tenements—one 
cool and angry, the other dully wretched. 

““No,’’ he said, ‘111 not live with you a 
minute longer; this here last game 0’ yourn’s 
a little more’n I propose to stand. ’Tain’t 
enough, I s’pose, for you to lose all your 
good looks, not to mention keepin’ these 
rooms so as ’t a decent pig wouldn’t live in 
?em. ’Tain’t enough-for you to take to 
drink and pawn the very bed from under 
me; O, no! all that ain’t enough, you had 
to make it enough! You had to get thick 
with them new gospel humbugs that are 
doin’ the pious act over here, on a mission, 
as they call it—blank them and their mis- 
sion, too, I say!—you had to get mixed up 
with them, turn pious, and ask me to marry 
you. Marry you!’ with infinite scorn, 
“why, I don’t take no stock in marryin’, no 
way, but if I did marry Il’d marry respect- 
able.”’ 

‘“*T always lived respectable till I knew 
you,’’ said the woman, in the low voice of 
nervous exhaustion. 

‘¢ And T live respectable now,” he replied, 
surveying her with disgust in his eyes and 
his hands in his pockets. 

His coat was off and his hat was on, other- 
wise he was neatly dressed, and his fair, 
ruddy skin had a clean, fresh look, which 
bore out his implied disgust at the dirt and 
disorder round him. His face was neither 
bad nor stupid, though the eyes were cold 
and, at the moment, cruel. His language 
had the rounded, forensic periods acquired 
in working men’s meetings, where, indeed, 
Lemuel Dunn was a noted orator. 

‘‘Who taught me to drink?’’ asked the 
woman, in the same dull way. 

He surveyed her with, if possible, added 
disdain before he replied, and Margaret 
Minton was not, at that stage of her degen- 
eration, an attractive spectacle. She had 
once, it was evident, possessed considerable 
animal comeliness, of the tall, brilliant, bru- 
nette order, but it had bloated and bleared 
into that which probably inspired very dif- 
ferent feelings in the angels and in Lemuel 
Dunn. 

“Taught you to drink!” he said, ‘‘I’ve 
took my glass of beer when I wanted it ever 
since I was twelve year old, and it never 
done me no harm. Did I ever teach you to 
go and make a beast of yourself? ”’ 

‘“No, Lem,’’ she answered, meekly, ‘‘ but 
you see it’s different. I took it first to 
drown trouble, and when you do that it gets 
a holt of you.” 

‘‘Trouble,’’ he said, ‘‘ what trouble?’’ 

“ Knowin’ you’d stopped thinkin’ as much 
o’ me as you done at first,’’ said the woman, 
‘cand feelin’ how wrong it was to go on 
livin’ with you’’— 

‘¢Then what on earth did you do it for? 
I wasn’t so blame anxious.” 

‘“That’s it! I knew you wasn’t and it 
drove me wild. O Lem!” falling on her 
knees before him and catching at his arm, 
as he still kept his hands in his pockets, 
‘¢O Lem, surely you won’t forsake me now! 
I know you don’t love me, but just try to 
put up with me a little longer. See if I 
don’t improve. I swear before God I will 
make you a good wife.” 
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““T don’t doubt you’d try, Maggie,”’ he 
said, in a softened voice, but his face did 
not relax nor his hand come out of his 
breeches pocket. 

‘* For our baby’s sake, Lem! 
forgot our baby that died?”’ 

“With water on the brain? No,’ he 
said, dryly, ‘‘I ain’t forgot nothin’ about 


You ain’t 


inte 


He lifted her up from the floor and placed 
her in a chair, whence she would have 
fallen had he not propped her with a knee 
and one hand, while with the other he 
drew out a much worn and not overfull 
pocketbook. 

‘“Now,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve been a pretty 
square man all my days, and propose to 
stay just about there; so Ill tell you what 
TV’ll do for you, and, if you want any change 
made, go talk to Washington’s Monument, 
for you won’t get it out o’ me. Three dol- 
lars a week—there it is—and if you drink 
it up you won’t get no more till pay day 
comes; but have it you shall, punctual, 
every Tuesday, so long as I have it myself. 
Yes, and I’ll do more for you; if you live 
steady for a year I'll take you back again.” 

‘*Marry me, Lem?”’ 

‘‘ We'll see,’’? he replied, oracularly. 
don’t make no promises, but we’ll see.’’ 

A great light shone over her poor, bleared 
face; she caught his hand and kissed it. 
‘““O Lem!” she sobbed, ‘‘ you was always 
so good to me! God bless you, Lem.”’ 

‘“‘That’s all right,” he said, patting her 
rough head not unkindly. ‘' You ain’t half 
such a bad sort, Maggie, if it wasn’t for the 
drink, and even with it you ain’t never give 
me a cross word.”’ 

‘¢ Because I love you so, Lem.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ I believe you do, Mag- 
gie, I believe youdo. Good-by.” 

He patted her head again and left her 
without other caress. She had had full pos- 
session of his hand all this while and had 
kissed it many times; was not that enough 
for her? The hand was wet with her tears; 
he wiped them off upon his trouser leg and 
felt some degrees more virtuous than usual, 
And not without reason, for according to 
his lights the man had done well. Marriage 
was to him such a mere farce, such mean- 
ingless twaddle! and yet, such a yoke of 
bondage; and he had: half promised to sub- 
mit to it in order to give this woman whom 
he had ceased to love an incentive to reform. 
Not that he believed reformation possible 
to her; he should save his manners and his 
meat, too, he told himself, yet he felt more 
kindly toward the once bright, gay éreature 
whose life he had ruined than he had done 
for some weeks. ‘‘I wonder what she’s do- 
ing now?’’ he thought, and by a sudden im- 
pulse crossed the street and looked up at 
the window of the room he had left. It 
had been prettily furnished once, and there 
were still blinds at the windows, blinds once 
white, which Maggie had not yet sold for 
drink. He felt a pang of regret at thought 
of the interior they had shaded, such a cozy, 
pretty room and neat, happy housewife 
until—where could she be, by the by? What 
could she be doing? There was no shadow 
on the blind! 

Ah! Huge and distorted as shadows are 
when cast by a kerosene lamp upon a cheap 
paper blind, he saw hers appear, holding— 
what! 

‘She smashed her whisky bottle,” quoth 
Lem, “‘ but there was one of mine on the shelf 
in the kitchen cupboard. But surely’? — 
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The shadowy head was bent backwards; 
the something was raised to the shadowy 
lips; there was the action of drinking. 

“Well, by 1”? said Lem, fiercely, ‘‘ if 
that ain’t enough to disgust any man. Pre- 
tends to think so much of me and can’t 
keep straight for my sake five minutes. By 
gracious! it is enough to make a fellow 
hate whisky. If I wasa fool, I’d go join the 
Ni peel eo USO ie 

Wherewith he turned into the first saloon 
he came to, where he drank and cursed the 
weakness of women till far into the night. 

In the room his absence made desolate 
the woman:he had left—not even a deserted 
wife—found herself abandoned by man be- 
fore she had found God. She sat bowed 
‘forward upon herself in the chair where he 
had placed her, having no hope and without 
God inthe world. Nay, was there not hope? 
Had he not spoken of coming back to her 
if—! She sprang to her feet; she would 
keep straight, she would win him back! 

Her black hair hung in wild elf-locks over 
her eyes; she put it back with her tremu- 
lous hands and looked around. How empty 
the room was, how deathlike! If she could 
only have a glass of whisky now—just one! 
No, she must not. They had told her at 
the mission that God would help her. She 
would ask Him to do it for Christ’s sake, 
though what did Christ know of a craving 
gnawing your insides like a wolf! She 
locked her hands together, threw herself on 
her knees. In less than a minute she rose, 
walked deliberately to the cupboard and 
returned with the bottle in her hand, looked 
this way and that, and said to herself, in 
low, whispering tones, ‘“‘If I drink it now 
there’ll be none to tempt me another time!”’ 

But perhaps the angels judged her more 
charitably than Lemuel Dunn. 


AS IN OLDEN TIME, 


BY REV. PARRIS T. FARWELL, 


Only a century old and yet how strange 
the old association records seem to us, how 
completely they belong to another kind of 
life from that which we live. Some such 
reflection will arise in the mind of any one 
who studies the records of our churches or 
ministerial associations near the close of the 
last century. 

The ‘‘ Berkshire Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers’’ finds the earliest record 
of its meetings dated February, 1792. The 
association was then, indeed, thirty years 
old, but during all those years no note had 
been made of its gatherings, though the fa- 
mous Samuel Hopkins, then of Great Bar- 
rington, and Stephen West of Stockbridge 
were among its earliest members. 

Here are a few items from that first rec- 
ord: 

Voted, To spend a portion of the time of the 
next meeting in canvassing the twelve first 
chapters of Matthew. Questions containing 
difficulties to be proposed in order and spoken 
upon by the members once around, by the 
moderator and the proponent himself and then 
dismissed. 

Voted, That the question for discussion be, 
What Is the Justification of the Ungodly ? 

We hardly need to say that such a pro- 
gram was not carried out at the next meet- 
ing. Indeed, it was three years before the 
twelfth chapter of Matthew was reached. 
The topic chosen for discussion reminds us 
of the difference between the subjects that 
interested the ministry then and those they 
consider today. How many of the follow- 
ing themes would occur to one now in mak- 


ing up a program? 
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Is It. Our Duty to Pray for Immediate Holi- 
ness ? F 

Is There a Specific Difference Between Com- 
mon and Saving Grace? } 

Whether the Jews as a Body Will Return to 
the Holy Land and Personally Inhabit It? 

Will Any of the Human Race Propagate Pos- 
terity After Their Probation Is Ended? 

Does God Require of Any Person a Willing- 
ness to Be Damned? ; 

Will There Be a Resurrection of the Saints 
at the Commencement of the Millennium ? 

Whether the Works of Creation Recorded 
by Moses Contain All That God Did or Ever 
Will Do? 

Among the topics of those days there is a 
conspicuous absence of all that are now so 
common bearing on the conduct of life or 
on social conditions. Everything then cen- 
tered about “‘faith”’ or doctrine. One ex- 
ception we do find, however, and the reason 
of it we fain would know. The Sin of GJut- 
tony is down for discussion at one meeting, 
but no explanation accompanies this sug- 
gestive exception. Can it be that any of 
the brethren needed to consider the matter? 

A study of what may be called the execu- 
tive capacity of the association is stimulat- 
ing. In the first place think of the fact that 
such gatherings as these used to adjourn an 
evening session to meet ‘‘at sunrise’’ if in 
the warm season, or in cold weather, 
“Voted, To adjourn until tomorrow’s sun 
one half-hour high,’’ Then, moreover, their 
meetings occupied two or three and some- 
times four days. About sixty years ago we 
find the following program: 


Public sermon on the evening of the first 
day. 

Second day. Sermon to be read and criti- 
cised. 

Sermon plan. 

Dissertation on some theme. 

A critical exercise. 

Third day. Devoted to anniversaries of 
county benevolent societies. 

Fourth day. Licensure of candidates for 
the ministry. 

Social prayer. 

Discussion of questions in pastoral work. 

Concio ad clerum by the miuisterial host. 


In this particular association Hebrew does 
not seem to have had a special place until 
about the middle of this century.. 

The etiquette of the body is suggestive. 
There are many records of members asking 
and receiving ‘‘leave of absence’’ whén un- 
avoidably called away. One record explains 
of a certain brother that he was late in ar- 
riving ‘‘ being in poor health.’’ Failure to 
attend sessions must be explained, and the 
moderator often called men to account for 
their delinquencies. In its function as a 
guardian of the ministry this old associa- 
tion was most faithful. By no means would 
it license every man that appeared before it 
for examination. Sometimes it required of 
young men who applied that they study for 
a year or more under some member of the 
association. On one occasion it recalled a 
license that it had given, on account of the 
candidate’s ‘‘gloomy state of mind, which 
makes it inexpedient for him to undertake 
to preach the gospel.’’ 

But the interest of the association was 
not confined to its own ministerial body. 
It felt itself to be the brain and eye and 
mouth and hand of the churches. It 
planned for their welfare and for the spir- 
itual interest of the communities in which 
they were placed. There were many and 
great revivals in those days, and probably 
a study of other records would show that 
elsewhere, as here, those revivals were 
largely forwarded by the prayerful plans 
laid in these gatherings of ministers. The 
churches helped one another more then 
than now, it would seem, and ministers 
went by twos from place to place preparing 
the hearts of the people. | 
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, It surprises us to find much space given 
to the subject of temperance. In 1828 the 
whole association took the total abstinence 
pledge and recommended it to the churches. 
Ten years later this same body, sharing the 
expense, engaged a lecturer to go from 
town to town in the interest of temperance, 
thus providing for the weaker as well as 
the stronger churches—an example which 
may well be imitated. Earlier still, in 1805, 
the vexed Sunday question was before the 
association, and a memorial was addressed 
to the State Legislature in behalf of Sunday 
laws and their enforcement. And this in 
the days before Sunday trains or Sunday 
newspapers! 

Then there was another custom of those 
days to which we find interesting reference. 
The old habit of catechising has been aban- 
doned. Have we done wisely? Here is a 
resolution passed in 1814: 

Resolved, That it-is the duty of ministers 

composing this body to revive the attention of 
the brethren and people of their respective 
charges to the subject of catechising their 
children in their families and in their schools. 
And, further, that it is highly expedient that 
the ministers, attended by some of the mem- 
bers of the churches, visit the schools twice a 
year for the express purpose of catechising; 
also that the laudable custom of catechising 
the children once a year, publicly, in the in- 
termission of publiv worship, be revived and 
prosecuted. 
What can illustrate better than do these 
words the change which has taken place in 
the relation of the churches to the public 
schools? 

Here are a few’ other items that also 
reveal the change in opinion during the 
century. In 1819 the question was asked, 
‘To what age is the baptism of children on 
account of the faith of their parents to be 
limited?’’’ The answer of the association 
was, ‘‘ They are suitable subjects for bap- 
tism during their minority, or while under 
the authority of their parents.” In 1829 it 
was deemed necessary to pass a vote that 
‘‘deacons are to be ordained by prayer and 
the laying on of hands, agreeable to apos- 
tolic example in Acts 6.” In 1847 this as- 
sociation voted ‘‘that the membership of 
ministers with their churches is inexpe- 
dient.’’ So-late as 1849 the opinion of the 
ministry on woman’s position in the church 
was illustrated by the following queer min- 
ute: ‘* The question was asked, Have minors 
and women a right to vote in the church? 
and it was unanimously decided that women 
may not vote in the church. As to the. 
right of minors, the association was of di- 
vided mind.’’ 

How do our ministerial associations com- 
pare with those that have preceded us? 
It is evident that there have been great 
changes. There has been some loss in 
power. These bodies are not the force in 
any community that they used to be. Much 
of their work is now done by conferences 
and various charitable and missionary or- 
ganizations. It is a question, however, if 
the association might not be more of a 
power for promoting spiritual life than it 
now is. The difference between meeting at 
sunrise, as our predecessors did, and at ten 
o’clock or later, as we do, probably has its 
parallel in the religious energy then and 
now. Yerhaps we discuss more important 
themes. We are more ‘“‘practical,’’ and 
curious questions find scant room on our 
programs. Buta careful study of these old 
records serves to impress the fact that in 
earnestness, in vigor, in diligence, in loyalty 
to its mission, the association of today may 
learn much of its century-old ancestor, 
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\ THE LIGHT DIVINE. 


BY HERBERT WHARTON BEALL, 


One summer’s day for hours I lay 

And watched the lights and shadows play 
At hide and seek, and breathed the balm 
Blown o’er me from the new-mown hay. 


And as I lay and dreamed away 
The happy hours of perfect day, 
There fell upon my ravished ear 
A songbird’s joyous roundelay.’ 


His merry song did rush along 

As if tem thousand loves did throng 
His little throat, as high he sat 
Beside his nest the leaves among. 


“Tf thou wouldst be forever free,” 
Thus ran the song, ‘‘ come live with me. 
Not e’en an echo of the world 

Shall mar thy blissful reverie. 


“Here mayst thou lie ’neath yon bluesky, 
And watch the cloudlets floating high, 
Nor ever dream that days like these 
Could change to winter by and by. 


“The wild rose red shal] make thy bed, 
With violets underneath thy head; 

The brook and bee shall sing to thee 

By day, and I when day is dead. 


‘Thus lulled to rest on Nature’s breast 
To lie forever thus were best.”’ 

And so I lay and watched the day 
Climb slowly down the golden west. 


But soon again I heard a strain 
Of sweeter note and loftier vein 
Than song of bird. It seemed to come 
As comes the softly falling rain. 


“To man is given a higher heaven 

Than gazing on the clouds, wind-driven, 
Or whispering brook, or new-mown hay, 
Or bird that sings to rest at even. 


* The grass bedight with flowers most bright 
Is not so beautiful to sight 

As little deeds of kindness set 

In darkened lives, like stars in night, 


‘No song of bird that ever stirred 
Tne summer air more sweet was heard 
Than falls upon the hungry ear 

The kindly sympathetic word. 


“That soul is blest, supremely blest, 
That strives from human hearts opprest 
To lift the load of human woe, 

And give the heavy-laden rest, 


** As God’s own light, most pure and white, 
Is thrown by raindrops in their flight, 
Across the heaven in thousand hues 

And beautified for mortal sight ; 


‘So, if to thee is given to see 
The beauty of the sky, the tree, 
And hear the echo in thy soul 
Of earth’s angelic harmony; 


“ Then let it shine—the light divine— 
On other human lives through thine; 
Reflected thence its thousand hues 
Will beautify thy day’s decline.”’ 


——— i —— 


; 

A great difference is noticeable in the way 
in which persons bear the hot weather. 
‘Que woman takes up the burdens of the 
day with an irritable, complaining spirit, 
laying to the charge of ‘‘the weather” 
many a disagreeable word and deed, and 
allowing herself to be completely overcome 
by the heat, while another, calm and sweet 
inwardly, finds it less difficult to keep cool 


outwardly and goesserenely about her work, 


' to the temperature, as far as possible. 


forgetting herself in all absorbing interest 
in the duties at hand. A wise woman will 
adjust her work as well as food and clothing 
On 
hot days it is better to postpone duties 


_ requiring much exercise, even at the risk of 
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slighting housework, and many absolutely 
necessary tasks may be done in the cool 
early morning hours. A really kind and 
merciful housekeeper will remember also 
that the heat is no less trying to her cook 
than to herself and will not exact too much 
of her in the way of hot roasts and fancy 
dishes, Some women who would not think 


of using their horses on an exceedingly hot. 


day are absolutely cruel to their servants. 


In no respect are persons more inconsist- 
ent than in the matter of economy. We 
have all of us our ‘‘streaks’’ of frugality 
and our pet extravagances, and no two 
people entirely agree on this subject. The 
question often arises, Shall money be pru- 
dently saved or shall it be spent for books, 
travel, education? Each individual must 
decide for himself according to circum- 
stances, but when the problem concerns a 
family of children the answer is more as- 
suredly given. Farseeing parents recog- 
nize the fact that it is better to give their 
boys and girls a thorough education than 
to hoard the money for their maturer years, 
and it is certainly wiser in the long run to 
surround them with what may at the time 
seem luxuries and extravagances, Chil- 
dren who grow up in an attractive home, 
among good pictures and well-chosen books, 
not only derive from their surroundings re- 
fined and cultivated tastes, but lay the 
foundations of character, while the money 
spent in traveling and learning something 
of the world in which we live yields far 
greater returns than if placed in the bank. 
Parents do not often enough take advan- 
tage of this last method of education. If 
the father goes away on a little business 
trip or the mother pays a visit to a distant 
friend, let one of the children be taken, 
or, if possible, plan a journey now and then 
for the boys and girls to some interesting 
city or town. They will acquire knowledge 
that can never be obtained in the school- 
room. 


— 


A CHARM OF YOUTH. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


A charm of youth, but not of youth only, 
is that sweet deference of manner which 
is rarer than it ought to be. We are so 
occupied with affairs, or we are so wrought 
upon by the spirit of the period, that, older 
or younger, we are too prone to forget the 
gentle courtesy, the reverence for the rights 
and opinions of our associates, which eases 
the machinery of daily life and makes fam- 
ily intercourse agreeable and delightful. 

Youth is naturally aggressive. It has the 
world before it. Its impulse is to sweep 
aside every barrier of caution and to push 
opposition out of its way. Impetuous and 
in haste to reach its goal, which has not 
yet begun to recede in the mists and fogs of 
hope deferred, it cannot brook the smallest 
obstacle. This very quality of the imperi- 
ous and irresistible, which in its excess is 
disastrous to pleasant social relations, helps 
to make the young successful in leadership 
and enables them to carry the banners of 
conquest in whatever they undertake. 

But the quality has its reverse side. 
When a girl, a loving and candid and sweet- 
natured girl, openly contradicts her mother 
in a conversation, when a young man vehe- 
mently and discourteously expresses his dif- 
ference of opinion from one much older, 
when, in short, brusqueness and absolute 
rudeness color the manner of really excel- 
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lent young people, it is time for an interro- 
gation and a pause. 

We think a great deal in these days about 
‘‘good form.’? Conventionalities are right- 
fully regarded as appropriate hedges, which 
the well bred guard sedulously, their limi- 
tations and their dictates being manifestly 
founded in good feeling and the outgrowth 
of common sense. But with all this there 
is a danger that the truth at the heart of 
things may be ignored while so much care 
is maintained about externals. One exter- 
nal, an air of thoughtful consideration for 
those with whom we are in personal and 
daily contact and intercourse, cannot be too 
highly prized. 

How winning it is, this grace of deference! 
In an elderly woman or man, one polished 
by long acquaintance with the best usages 
of society, it is a fascinating courtliness. 
We say this is a lady or a gentleman of 
the old school, implying by our use of the 
phrase that the new school may even now 
sit at the feet of the old and acquire some 
valuable information. In a young person 
this well-bred politeness, which knows self- 
restraint, which refrains from interruptions 
and violent disclaimers and unnecessary su- 
perlatives, and takes time to show its sin- 
cerity and kindliness in acts and words of 
thoughtful and tender attention, is a grace 
which outranks beauty and throws the high- 
est talent into the shade. 

Many thoroughly admirable people need 
to take themselves in hand because they 
have underrated the importance of good 
manners in daily life. Here is your field 
and mine, friends, at our own tables, in the 
sitting-room when we gather around the 
evening lamp, on the porch these summer 
evenings when we are grouped about on the 
steps and in our chairs for an hour of rest- 
ful talk. Is it our misfortune to 


... Vex our own 
With look and tone, 
Though we love our own the best? 


If so, then let conscience and will and a 
resolute humility teach us to do better. It 
were well for some of us to impose on our 
dispositions and our too ready tongues the 
discipline of a silent but military drill. 

To be considerate is to be charming, and 
it is also to be Christian in look and bear- 
ing. For daily guidance in this and in 
some kindred matters there is no better 
rule than an old one written in an old book, 
‘¢Tn honor preferring one another,”’ 


Aa a es 


DENIED, 


BY MARY L. BLANOHARD. 


It was late in the afternoon of a warm 
June day. The Hawthorn Avenue car was 
full. of passengers. Down near the door sat 
a plain, shabbily dressed woman with a 
baby on her lap. Her bonnet was awry, 
her hair disheveled and her face tired and 
careworn. The baby was not attractive— 
just a healthy, chubby child of eighteen 
months or thereabouts—and his garments 
were coarse and tumbled. Presently the 
little one began to fret, and the mother pro- 
duced from somewhere among her meager 
parcels a little bag of bananas, and gave one 
to baby, whose fat, pink, not over clean 
fingers closed upon the fruit eagerly, while 
his whole body quivered with delight and his 
parted lips gave vent to a contented gurgle. 

For a moment I watched the little fellow 
smilingly, then something prompted me to 
look about the car, and, much to my amuse- 
ment, I counted nine pairs of eyes riveted 
upon that unconscious hero and smiles upon 
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nine faces which a moment before had been 
expressive of nothing but weariness and 
discomfort; and until that banana was dis- 
posed of nine people had an object of de- 
cided interest. 

Two of the faces I knew, and I watched 
them attentively. One was that of acomely 
little woman attired in a neat but simple 
gown, the other belonged to a tall and 
stately lady in the richest of silks and the 
finest of laces. 

The little woman’s smile was a sad one, 
and she must needs turn away presently to 
hide the tears that would come to her eyes. 
I thought of her silent home and of the two 
little graves at Lakewood, and I knew that 
in her heart she envied the tired mother 
and that in her eyes the homely baby was 
beautiful. 

She of the silk and lace smiled, too, at 
the baby and his banana, but the smile was 
followed by a sigh, and I thought of her 
magnificent home with its costly furnish- 
ings, which had never known the patter of 
childish feet nor the touch of baby hands, 
and I knew that the heart under the folds 
of silk ached with a pain that the heart 
under the faded calico did not dream of. 

A great wave of pity filled my heart. 
Pity for whom, think you? For the weary 
mother in her shabby clothes, going home, 
probably, to cook a coarse supper for her 
hungry husband and her noisy children, 
and then, perbaps, to sit far into the night 
mending their much worn garments? No, 

did not pity her. Was it, then, the little 
woman, whose dear ones were gone from 
her sight to the land that is very far off? 
No, not her. My pity was given to her to 
whom motherhood had never come, to whom 
the joy and the sorrow, the pain and the 
blessing, that mothers feel were alike 
unknown. 

Ah! it is not the overworked, worried 
and discouraged mothers who have the great- 
est claim on oursympathy. The work and 
the worry and the discouragement are but 
signs of the blessing that is theirs, nay, 
these women are blessings in themselves 
sometimes, for is it not through them that 
the mother nature is growing sweeter and 
tenderer and more gracious? And those 
whose children have been taken from them 
by death, even in their loneliness and pain, 
are not all unblessed. They have had the 
hope and the gladness and the love—nothing 
can ever take that memory from them. 
Their children are theirs forever. 

But surely the deepest sympathy of our 
hearts is due to those to whom heaven has 
never vouchsafed its best and greatest gift; 
who have never felt, and therefore cannot 
comprehend, the inexplicable joy, the infi- 
nite hope, the self-forgetting love—akin to 
the divine love—that mothers know. Isit any 
wonder that such women are ofttimes selfish, 
unlovely and unloved? Donot look at them 
scornfully nor judge them harshly. Look 
at them with tenderest pity and judge them 
with charity. To be sure such women may 
often tell you that they are glad they have 
not the care and responsibility that children 
bring. All the more reason to pity them 
for ‘‘ they know not what they say.’’ They 
do not realize that they are rejoicing in nar- 
rower lives, in self-centered affections, ina 
smaller capacity for happiness. 

But all honor to the women, who, living 
denied lives, yet make them sweet lives, 
growing as they grow older more tender and 
more loving and more cheery, although de- 
nied 
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What every woman counts her due, 

Love, children, happiness. 
A good and noble man once said, ‘‘ I always 
take off my hat to the mother of six chil- 
dren,’’ but, O, my friends, men and women, 
take off your hats sometimes, and pay your 
heart homage always, to the sweet old maids 
and the childless wives who are in heart 
mothers though denied motherhood. 
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THE HYGIENE OF CELLARS. 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS PHYSICIAN. 


Few people realize that, from an hygienic 
point of view, the cellar ts the most impor- 
tant room in the house. Fewer still under- 
stand what constitutes a sanitary condition 
in a cellar, or are aware of the precautions 
which must be observed in order to main- 
tain such a condition. Many persons who 
are scrupulously neat in the arrangements 
of their premises above ground permit them 
to become shamefully neglected and abom- 
inably unclean below the surface. They 
allow the cellar to become filled with stand- 
ing water, decaying fruit and vegetables, 
putrid meat and slimy boards without a 
thought of the poisonous effects of all this 
mass of filth, situated where its effluvia 
must necessarily permeate the house from 
floor to roof. Living constantly in this 
atmosphere, they become habituated to its 
peculiar odor, which they often fail to no- 
tice or to which they attach no importance. 
Injurious results are produced mostly at 
night, when there is no air in circulation to 
dilute or carry off the poisonous emana- 
tions, and when, the vital forces being at 
their lowest ebb, the system absorbs with- 
out resistance the noxious products of de- 
composition. 

Five things are essential to an hygienic 
cellar during the warm season. It must be 
cool, dry, well ventilated, properly lighted 
and clean. In planning for the first three 
requisites it should be remembered that 
the warmer the air the more moisture it 
holds in suspension, and that when this 
warm air meets colder currents its mois- 
ture is precipitated. If, therefore, the cel- 
lar windows are opened during the heat of 
the day, the air which enters is warm and 
laden with moisture. Coming in contact 
with the cooler air within, the moisture is 
condensed and deposited upon the walls 
and floor. Such a course will soon make 
the cellar both damp and moldy. To avoid 
this the windows should be opened only 
at night, when the air which enters will 
be as cool as that within and precipitation 
of moisture avoided. ‘In this way the cel- 
lar will be thoroughly ventilated during 
the night with pure dry air, and the win- 
dows should be closed early in the morn- 
ing. If, in spite of this, the cellar is damp 
or laden with noxious gases, it may be 
dried and purified by exposing in it a peck 
of fresh lime in an open box. Charcoal is 
also a great purifier and absorber of gases. 

A proper degree of light in a cellar not 
only has a purifying effect in itself, but is 
necessary in order to expose to view the 
otherwise unsuspected sources of decay and 
filth. Rigid cleanliness is, after all, the 
principal thing to be secured. Both figura- 
tively and literally, no searchlight is too 
bright to be turned upon the dark corners 
of a cellar, and no pains or effort too great 
to clease and purify the whole. 

Decay and decomposition produce ‘‘sum- 
mer complaints’’ and cholera infantum in 
children, diarrhoea and dysentery in adults, 
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tonsilitis, diphtheria, malarial and typhoid 
fevers, and a host of other filth diseases. 
And even when no well-marked disease 
results, the effects are seen in languor, pal- 
lor, loss of energy and ambition, and the 
thousand minor symptoms which mark 
lowered vitality and failing health, 


A PROTEST AGAINST OVER-POLITE- 
NESS. 


BY LILLIAN T. ROBERTS. 


She is an unfaithful mother who allows 
her children to grow up with a disregard of 
the little courtesies which make life worth 
living. 

‘‘How I do dread company,” sighed a 
mother the other day, ‘‘my children behave 
so!’? and after noticing her children’s table 
manners-I could echo the sigh. 

But this need not have been so had they 
been trained from the beginning never to 
complain of their food, to eat without spill- 
ing and cramming, to break the bread into 
bits, instead of spreading a whole slice on 
the hand and then biting out huge mouth- 
fuls, and to wait quietly until their turn 
came to be waited upon. These little pro- 
prieties ought to be as much insisted upon 
as cleanliness or obedience. As we do not 
live in Japan, where a tremendous smack- 
ing betokens an appreciation of the food, 
we should insist upon having the meuth 
closed while chewing is going on. Never to 
drink from a saucer, to use a soup spoon 
and finger bowl properly are also easily 
taught, These are some of the simplest re- 
quirements of good breeding upon which 
we can all agree. 

But in our workaday world the position 
of woman is undergoing such a ma erial 
change, as she is elbowing her way in direct 
competition with men in all sorts of brain 
and handicraft, that we must expect to see 
less deference shown her than formerly. I 
do not think it is desirable for a man al- 
ways to stand in the presence of a woman, 
nor do I think women should have all the 
seats in the horse car. It is quite as true 
politeness to yield a seat to some poor, tired 
woman, heavily burdened, as to some bird 
of fashion, and \yet how few times I have 
seen this done by men who pride themselves 
on their exquisite manners, What I crave 
for my boys is that the heart may dictate to 
them to lift the hat as gallantly to our sery- 
ant gir] as to the prettiest girl in town, and 
that they may spring ‘as readily to pick up 
the bundle of an old colored woman as for 
the most distinguished lady in the land. If 
their hearts are right, I have no fear if they 
sometimes fail in the little trivialities which _ 
are of no real benefit. 

I read the other day, in the last of those 
charming books on French women by Saint- 
Amand, of Charles X. on his way to eter- 
nal exile, still stickling for rank and the ob- 
sequiousness of his retinue, so that he had 
a round table sawed square to make sure 
that his was the most prominent seat. 
Those old days, heavily burdened with 
showy ostentation and excessive ceremony, 
that seem to us so solemn and stately are 
not a type of true politeness. To foreigners 
the chief attractiveness of American men 
and women lies in their lack of all this out- 
side servility, which does not bow down toa 
title. Imagine a breezy, courageous, manly, 
American boy having to take lessons in 
standing by the hour, in order to endure the ~ 
long ceremony of the court, as the royal 
children have to do in Dresden! He would 
scorn the very thought. 
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There are two living examples of good 
breeding in every home which, consciously 
or unconsciously, the children follow. If 
the boys are to be manly let them have for 
their copy a manly father, whose polite- 
ness comes from the heart and who is not 
ashamed to be punctiliously mindful of 
small politenesses in the home and out of it. 
Tf the girls are to be womanly, sweetness 
and amiability must be the watchword of 
the mother. In such a home you will not 
find churlishness, diseourtesy, acrimony and 


- ill-breeding. 


BEAUTY WITHIN AS WELL AS 
WITHOUT. 

“Ts it not a waste of time and energy to 
give so much care to the inner adornments 
of your little cottage which you occupy but 
a short time in vacation? Is there not 
beauty enough outside to satisfy you?” 


, These were the questions of a lady who en- 


tered the tasteful summer home of her 


friend. : 

** That is the very reason,’’ was the reply 
of the owner; ‘‘ because God has made so 
beautiful these surroundings—the mossy 
rocks, fragrant pines, the wealth of wild 
roses and ferns, the mountain with its 
broad outlook—this is why we should seek 
to develop in our homes something of the 
beauty which we see in nature. He ‘ who 
has made everything beautiful in his time,’ 
“whose works are perfect,’ is our example 
and inspiration.”’ 

Many a bare and unattractive home might 
be completely transformed by a few touches 
—a bouquet of fresh wild flowers, a pot of 
ferns in the corner, a cluster of pines or 
eedar wonderfully beautify a room. These 
few little adornments, within the reach of 
the poorest, at the command of the tired 
and weary mother, would change a dull 
room into one of restful beauty. Even a child 
may have a share in making home lovely. 

With the same high motive we should 
strive to be personally attractive. Many 
young lives are influenced by the example 
of mothers and elder sisters, whose fine 
gowns, radiant smiles and pleasant words 
are found only outside the home. Could 
we look into the rooms of some of our 
bright, fresh girls, admired by a large circle 
of friends, and see the disorder, the lack of 
neatness and refinement, we should open 
our eyes in astonishment. Said an Irish 
ehambermaid to me, with an expression of 
disgust, ‘‘I’'d like to give some-of these 
young men who are shining up to some of 
the pretty girls a peep into their rooms this 
morning.”’ Possibly it may not be so much 
the fault of the girl away from home as the 
mother who neglected the early training of 
her lovely daughter. 2. 5. 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


Those who do not drink tea or coffee will 


‘find lemonade an agreeable and healthful 


beverage with their meals during hot weather. 
Tansy is said to be a safeguard against 
moths. A few sprigs can be tied together and 


» hung in closets where the presence of these 


little pests is suspected. The odor is disagree- 
able to many people, but it disappears quickly 
when garments are exposed to the air. 
Hammocks swung in a large, cool room 
make excellent sleeping places in summer for 
babies to take a nap. Of course it is better 
to let them sleepin the open air if a sufficiently 


’ shady place can be found and if the tempera- 


ture is not too high. A bit of netting thrown 
over the hammock is necessary to protect the 
little one from flies. 
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Many an attack of indigestion is the result 
of eating heartily when one is exhausted. 
Few persons seem to realize that there are 
times when the system is not fit to grapple 
with a full meal. This is usually, however, 
when one feels the hungriest, and the tempta- 
tion, therefore, is to begin ravenously upon 
a full meal. The wisest thing to do, says the 
Journal of Hygiene, is to drink a cup of hot 
water with three tablespoonfuls of milk in it, 
sit down for five minutes and then begin 
to eat slowly, masticating thoroughly each 
mouthful. 


NO. 411, 


BY MACGREGOR JENKINS. 


His name was Dan Raymond, as I after- 
wards found out, but when I first made his 
acquaintance he was known only as Number 
411. In his well-worn uniform, short at the 
wrists and ankles, he trudged back and 
forth through the street upon which my 
office windows opened and became soon a 
familiar figure in the throng which con- 
stantly crowded the sidewalk. In this way 
he drifted about for months on the horizon 
of my life before I came to know him and 
to discover in Number 411 a real boy, and a 
very manly boy, too. But I will tell you 
the story as I learned it from him. 

Dan was a messenger boy, who worked 
from noon until midnight in one of the up- 
town offices of a great telegraph company. 
When he was not busy carrying messages 
about the city he sat curled up ona bench 
in the dingy office and was made drowsy by 
the constant ticking of the tireless instru- 
ments. He was in no way different from 
his fellows, he wore his cap tilted well back 
en his head, kept his hands plunged deep in 
his trousers’ pockets and whistled the popu- 
lar airs of the day. 

It was a wet, foggy evening in March, 
when the gutters streamed with melted 
snow, the street lamps burned dim and 
the car horses plodded along enveloped in 
clouds of steam. Dan was comfortably 
seated in the stuffy little office, indolently 
wondering if he would have to go out again 
and watching the hands of the clock as they 
crawled along toward eleven. Presently 
the drowsy operator stirred as his instru- 
ment sounded the familiar call. A few mo- 
ments of close attention and then he rapped 
sharply with his pencil and called ‘‘ Four- 
eleven.”’ Dan went to the little window 
and received the yellow envelope waiting 
for him. He tucked it into his leather-coy- 
ered book and, with a mechanical glance at 
the clock, went out, almost unmindful of 
the usual comment from the operator, 
“Come, hurry up, it’s important.”’ 

He thought of it, however, as he walked 
along the street. ‘‘Important is it?’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘never carried one that 
wasn’t, but Jimmie don’t bluff the boys as 
much as that day-man does; he’s probably 
saying right. I guess Pll get a gait on. 
My! it’s cold.” ; 

He passed wistfully the gayly lighted 
theaters and crowds of carriages full of 
dainty, fur-mufiled figures returning home 
from an evening of musical feasting, for 
Grand Opera was in the great city and 
Dan’s little body was full of music, though 
he could only express it by whistling and 
really exceptional powers on what he called 
the ‘‘mouth-organ.’? At last he found the 
street and number and rang the bell. No; 
Dr. Bacon was not at home, but would he 
take the message to No. 316 —— Street. 
It was only a few doors and Dan consented. 
Here he found the doctor and waited 
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while his book was signed and the dispatch 
read. 

Dan had seen Dr. Bacon before, though 
he did not recognize in the messenger boy 
the pale little fellow whose leg he had set 
in the hospital the year before. He had 
tended the homeless lad carefully, and Dan 
never forgot his kindness nor his fine face, 


“and many times as the doctor hurried past 


a group of boys he was quite unconscious 
that one of them was pointing him out as 
“the feller who fixed me*up, and he’s a 
dandy, I tell you.”’ 

Dan’s physician read the message and an 
exclamation of surprise broke from his lips, 
** That’s too bad,”’ he said. 

**Can I help you, sir?’*’ Dan timidly asked. 

The doctor glanced at the bright-eyed 
little fellow and said, ‘‘I’m afraid not.’’ 
Then as if to relieve his mind hesaid, ‘“‘ You 
see my mother and sister were coming to 
town tonight for the opera. I expected 
them early, but as I did not hear I supposed 
they had given their plan up. They were 
delayed, Yt seems, and now reach here at 
midnight. I am here with a very sick 
child, whom I cannot leave for a moment.”’ 

** Tt’s too bad they have missed the opera,”’ 
Dan commented. Then he had a bright 
idea. ‘‘ Where are they coming from?’ he 
asked. The doctortold him. ‘If they get 
here at midnight they haven’t left P—— 
yet; you can catch them by telegraph there. 
I'll have Jimmie hustle it through. Special 
message to theconductor. [know how they 
do it, I've sold papers on that train.”’ 

“That's a good idea, my boy. I'll doit. 
Give me a blank.” - 

Dan took the message and then made one 
more effort to pay his debt of gratitude to 
the doctor. 

‘*Tll meet them at the depot, and tell’em 
how it is.” 

The doctor was too surprised and preoc- 
cupied to make further comment, but gave 
the boy a quarter of a dollar and said: 
“Very well, hurry up. They know what 
hotel to go to. I'll meet them there when 
T can.” 

Dan pocketed the money and started ona 
run back to the office. There was no time 
to be lost now. He arrived there breathless 
and found the doctor had telephoned to ask 
to have him goto the depot. Jimmie took 
the message and hurried it through. Half 
an hour before train time Dan was off, think- 
ing over the doctor’s hurried instructions. 
“One short and stout, and one tall and 
pretty, that’s what he said. Well, Pll find 
them.”’ 

The great train rolled into the station, 
and Dan hurried down the platform eagerly 
scanning all the faces. It did not take long 
for him to discover two ladies, answering 
the doctor’s description, looking about ina 
helpless way in the throng of hackmen and 
porters, Dan approached themand making 
his best bow said, ‘‘I guess you’re looking 
for me. Dr. Bacon sent me for you,’’ and 
then his enthusiasm got the better of him 
and he added, ‘‘ He’s a brick, he took care 
of me when I busted my leg.” 

Miss Bacon looked down on the quaint 
little figure and asked, ‘“‘Did Dr. Bacon 
send you? What’s your number?” 

‘*Four-eleyen,’’ he responded promptly, | 
and pointed to his cap. ‘‘My, but she’s a 
sharp one to think of that,’’ he commented, 
mentally. 

The ladies were satisfied, and after Dan 
had attended to their baggage he showed 
them to a carriage with the air of a pro- 
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fessional courier. He had chosen a friend 
of his, ‘‘Bousey’’ O’ Brian, as being a safe 
driver to intrust with his precious charge. 
He started to climb up outside, but Miss 
Bacon insisted that he come in where it 
was warm. 

They had hardly left the station when 
out of the fog and darkness of a side street 
a great truck was carelessly driven, and in 
rounding the corner it crashed into the 
carriage. ‘‘Bousey’’ was hurled from the 
box, and after a moment of wild rearing 
and plunging the unguided horses tore 
madly down the street. Dan saw what had 
happened in a moment, and his mind was 
made up. He threw down the window on 
one side and in an instant swung himself to 
the slippery top of the reeling carriage. 
The ends of the reins were still securely 
fastened to the whip, and Dan quickly 
gathered them up. Policemen and pedes- 
trians made useless efforts to stop the 
frightened horses. Dan soon found he 
could not control them and, trusting that 
the ladies would mind his injunctions not 
to try to jump out, he threw his whole 
weight aifd strength on one rein. The 
horses veered from their course and plunged 
against a high iron fence. With a crash 
they went down and Dan was thrown vio- 
lently to the ground, where he lay quite 
limp and unconscious. 

It was there I found him. The ladies 
were promptly transferred to another car- 
riage and taken to their hotel, insisting that 
bruised and bleeding Dan be brought with 
them. Dr. Bacon joined them there and 
soon had made Dan as comfortable as was 
possible with a sprained wrist and many 
bruises. 

It was deligbt enough for Dan to be 
taken care of by the ladies and his friend. 
The first thing he said when he opened his 
eyes and found himself on a good bed in 
the hotel, with pretty Miss Bacon leaning 
over him, was, ‘‘ It was too bad you missed 
the opera.’’ In this way they discovered 
the boy’s passion for music, and not mauy 
nights afterwards he drank in wonderful 
delights from the Bacons’ box, where he 
sat with his arm in a sling quite uncon- 
scious that he was observed as much as 
any of the fashionables. 
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SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


The Primary Teachers’ Manual, by Louise 
Ordway Tead, referred to last week, contains 
a number of charming and helpful exercises 
that mothers can easily adapt for home use. 

Read with the children Isa. 58:13 andi4and 
explain. Have a little earnest talk about Sab- 
bath keeping, leading the children themselves 
to decide as to what is simply for pleasure 
and hence wrong on Sunday. It is said that 
an infidel was converted by a little girl’s 
looking up into his face and simply and ear- 
nestly repeating the creed in reply to his 
scoffing words, ‘‘ You don’t know what you 
believe.”? Very little ones can learn this 
Child’s Creed: 


We believe in our Father in heaven, 
Who made the sky, earth and sea, 

Who heareth the cry of the raven, 
And careth for you and for me. 

We believe in His son, the Lord Jesus, 
Who loved us when wandering afar; 

Who died on the cross to’ redeem us— 
The Babe of the manger and star. 

We believe in His spirit the holy 
Who heareth our prayers every one, 

Who dweleth in hearts that are lowly, 
One God with the Father and Son. 


Children enjoy mction exercises. They fur- 
nish the needed physical exercise and rest the 
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mind and renew the interest accordingly. But 
best of all they are a means by which the 
memory may be stored. with. Bible verses. 
Let mamma say, ‘‘ Let us learn these beautiful 
Scripture words and we will all make the 
motions because it will rest ws and help us 
remember them.’’ Making the committing a 
partnership affair puts it in a very different 
light. It is not a task imposed by mamma, 
but something pleasant to do “‘ with mamma.” 

First read these selections and talk about 
their meaning. The older children may be 
given written copies. The little ones can re- 
peat every other verse after you. The words 
in italics are to be acted out in motions. For 
“lift up your heads, O ye gates”’ and ‘‘ open 
ye the gates’ have two children stand facing 
each other with hands clasped; raise them 
above heads and look upward; at the words 
“ open,” etc., unclasp hands, swing down to 
level of shoulders and then let them fall at 
the sides. In verse 3 spread out hands, then 
place right hand on heart, and in other verses 
touch eyes, ears and lips. We have made 
these selections from the Psalms. Mothers 
can arrange other exercises like this for them- 
selves from other parts of the Bible. 

1. O come let us worship and bow down. 

2, Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? Or who shall stand in His holy place? 

3. He that hathclean handsand a pure heart. 

4, Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lift up ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall come in. 

5. Who is this King of glory ? 

6. The Lord of hosts, He is the King of 
glory. 

7. Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord. 

8. Open ye the gates that the righteous nation 
which keepeth the truth may come in. 

9. I will sing of mercy and judgment; unto 
thee, O Lord, willI sing. (Sing part of some 
favorite hymn of the children’s.) 

10. Because thy loving-kindness is better 
than life my dips shall praise thee. 

11. Thus will I bless thee while I live. I 
will lift up my hands in thy name. 

12. I will set no wicked thing before mine 
eyes. 

13. Mine ears hast thou opened. 

14, Let the words of my mouth and the med- 
itations of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer, 

15. Teach me to do thy will. 

16. From Thee cometh my help. I 
stretch forth my hands unto Thee. 

17. O Lord in Thee is my trust; I will praise 
Thy name for ever and ever. 

18. O clap your hands all ye people; shout 
unto God with the voice of triumph. (Sing 
some bright song, or, better, that grand old 


church hymn, ‘“ Al} bail the power,” etc.) 
aS eg ee 

When anything is done 

People see not the patient doing of it, 

Nor think how great would be the loss to man 

1f it had not been done. 


will 


—Longfellow. 


oa 


COOKERY AND OHRISTIANITY. 


The tendency of modern educated thought 
is beginning to recognize the intimate re- 
lation between what a bright woman called 
“meat and morals.” On this subject the 
Laws of Life says: 


Day by day it is becoming more apparent 
that impropeily prepared food has a per- 
nicious influence upon all classes through 
all the various relations of life, and that 
good cookery 1s a power which everywhere 
‘‘makes for righteousness.”’ 

Intellect, heart and conscience are more 


essential in the kitchen than in any other |’ 


department of human industry, and no 
parlor, library, or sitting-room can long ful- 
fill its ideal mission unless the kitchen be 
properly thought of and cared for. The 
moral and intellectual as well as the physi- 
cal character of a people depend mainly 
upon the character of their diet, and when 
pious women tell me they are so actively 
engaged in Christian work that they have no 
time to attend to culinary matters, or look 
after the food that goes upon their home 
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tables, I say to them: No church work, no 
temperance work, no benevolent work, no 
good work of any kind, can be done effectively 
without the aid of good food, and only 
through the aid of good, wholesome, well- 
prepared food can the noblest results of 
Christian effort be obtained in this world or 
the world to come. : 

The best of cookery will not prove a 
panacea for every human ill. It will not 
eradicate disease and death. It will not 
even banish from the earth all social and 
political evil, but it will do much to increase 
the aggregate of earthly enjoyment. It will 
add greatly to the comfort, health and 
happiness of suffering humanity. It will 
develop more fully the physical, mental 
and moral vigor of men and women, enable 
them to realize that the world is full of joy 
and beauty, and encourage them to lead 
cleaner, sweeter and more efficient lives. 


A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA. 


The sun is set, and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold, 

Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 

The falling mantle of the prophet seems. 

From the dim headlands many a lighthouse gleams, 
The street lamps of the ocean, and behold 
O’erhead the banners of the night unfold; 

The day hath'passed into the land of dreams. 

O summer day beside the joyous sea! 

O summer day so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain! 

Forever and forever thou shalt be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 

To some the landmark of a new domain. 

—Longfellow. 


At church the deacon raised the tune 
With nasal twang first low, then louder; 

At home his good wife raised the cake 
With scme of Cleveland’s Baking Powder:— 

’Twes vainly hoped his tunes he’d make 
One half as good as her fine cake. 


POWDER 


ON EARTH 


—e—. 


Each Package SAVENA contains a 


| DIFFERENT PRESENT 
3 &Y AND A Ko 
Sry, pres®™ 


Sold by all Grocers. 
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‘* OQOONVERSATION CORNER, 


EAR CORNERERS: You are 


growing older every -year 
—and I believe I am grow- 
ing younger! I notice it 
‘‘about these days,’’? when 
there are so many ‘‘ grad- 
uating exercises’’ of every 
kind and degree. When I 
was at your age I would 
go a long distance and 
spend quite a bit of money 
—for a poor boy—to at- 
fe tend acollege ‘‘ Commence- 
ment,” especially if such men as Everett, 
Phillips or Emerson were to be speakers. 
Scarcely less than these great orators were 
the twenty or thirty graduates, whose long 
pieces we sat nearly all day in the crowded 
church to hear—and it was August, not 
June, when Commencements were held then. 
How awfully learned and eloquent those 
‘young men were, particularly the ones who 
delivered the ‘‘salutatory oration in Latin” 
and the “‘ valedictory addresses’’! (If won- 
der what became of those boys—I do not 
remember to have heard of them since.) 

But this year I have not been to a single 
college anniversary—not even the centen- 
nial of Bowdoin. I prefer to attend the 
closing exercises of preparatory and even 
primary schools—that is what I mean by 
growing younger. Children graduate nowa- 
days, as well as collegians! I saw a few 
weeks ago a beautiful company of boys and 
girls graduate from the primary depart- 
ment of a Sunday school. Yesterday I was 
in an old country town and heard a gentle- 
man say that he was going to a school ‘‘ ex- 
hibition ’’; having an hour or two to spare, 
I went ie It was in the ‘‘ town hall,” and 
I should think the whole town was there. 
It was certainly very sensible for the people 
to show in that way their interest in the 
children, about fifty of whom received their 
diplomas and ‘‘ graduated from the Gram- 
mar School into the High School.” I rec- 
ognized two or three names on the program 
as belonging to Corner children, and I 
wanted to find them afterwards and speak 
to them, but I did not. 

One thing I liked about them all, they 
spoke up so loud that although I was sitting 
near the door I heard every word they said 
—and that is not always true of older ora- 
tors. (I do beg of you, Cornerers, if you 
ever become public speakers, to speak loud 
enough so that people who are old or deaf 
or sit in the back part of the church can 
hear what you say—else what is the use of 
your saying it?) One was the class histo- 
rian and told what the scholars had done in 
the Grammar School; another was the class 
prophetess and told what they would be and 
do inthe future, The valedictorian had for 
her subject, instead of a high-flown essay on 
something she knew nothing about, The 
Flowers of Nevardo, speaking among others 
of the wind flower, which the Beloit boy 
and other Cornerers have lately discussed 
in this column. You ask why [ tell all this 
—the same thing has happened in a thou- 
sand other towns. That is the reason! 
Many thousands of you Corner boys and 
girls have just now graduated from one 
school or another, and I like to think out a 
kind of ‘‘class prophecy ’’ about you- -how 
good and prosperous and useful and happy 
you will be! You can be, you will be—if 
you are willing to be brave, industrious and 
conscientious. 


Now for vacation! What are you going to 
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do? You will stop going to school and study- 
ing school-books, of course, but donot be idle! 
That will not be natural fora bright, healthy 
Corner boy or girl. Do something that is 
useful to somebody. Make some one else 
happy, and you will be happy yourself. 
I saw a little girl in a carriage the other day 
who told me that her mother had gone to 


Herp—and her saying of the word was as |. 


sharp and clear as the chirp of a bird! Two 
or three of our Cornerers, I know, have gone 
to Herp, and another sends me a circular of 
his trip to the ‘‘ wild, icy wastes’’ of Green- 
land. One little boy told me today he 
thought he should go to Newcastle (N. H., 
not England), and a card has just been re- 
ceived from another dated on Cape Ann, 
saying, ‘‘Iamhere.” Itis a grand thing to 
be there, or somewhere away from home, 
even though but for a week and in a neigh- 
boring town. But wherever you go, don’t 
forget to remember to tell the rest of us any- 
thing new or strange that you see or hear. 
Most of us will stay at home (always ex- 
cepting that week), but we can learn some- 
thing we did not know before and in a way 
that will be recreation as well as instruc- 
tion. Two boys told me this morning at 
the post office that they were engaged on 
a ‘botanical garden.”* I do not know 
whether that is to comprise the flora of the 
whole country, but I can see how almost 
any intelligent girl could, like that valedic- 
torian, ascertain about the flowers of her 
own town. One boy has borrowed, to read 
in his leisure time, Coffin’s Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. If he reads it carefully it 
will give him something to remember all 
his lifetime. That may bea hint to others 
about some book of biography or history 
or poetry they have never read. A New 
Hampshire boy writes that he proposes to 
form a branch chapter of the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation, and asks 
... Where I can get a book on beetles, 
which will give a description of each, so that 
I can find the names of them. I have a col- 
lection of forty now. HERBERT G. 
Beetles are not my favorites. Mr. Scud- 
der of Cambridge, the expert in natural his- 
tory, says he does not think ‘‘there is any 
book suitable for a boy.’’ A Boston book- 
seller mentions Wood's British Beetles, il- 
lustrated [50 cents]. Professor Packard’s 
Entomology for Beginners [Holt & Co. 
$1.75] has short, illustrated descriptions of 
several varieties, and a special article on 
collecting and preserving them. 
Howuiston, MAss. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Can you tell me of 
any good book on New England birds which 
treats of their nests, eggs, habits, plumage, 
etc., something not too deep? If you can, 
where can I get it and how much will it cost? 
I want to study ornithology from life, 
Louis D. 
I can answer this ? more satisfactorily. 
A few years ago I referred to Nuttall’s two 
famous volumes on Land and Water Birds, 
then out of print, but occasionally picked 
up at a great price. That work has now 
been revised and republished, two volumes 
in one, fully illustrated, with a short, accu- 
rate description of every bird, followed by a 
full and interesting sketch of its habits, 
home, etc., in fact, just what Louis asks for. 
f recommend this book unqualifiedly as 
a very excellent help for bird students of 
any age. It is published by Little & Brown, 
Boston, and costs $5. There are cheaper 
books, but none so desirable on the whole, 
I think, as this. If you get it tell me how 


agg like it. My. Mates) 
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|Fusel- 
{Oil 


is heating to the 
blood. Oats con- 
tain fusel-oil. By 
steam-cooking it is 
extracted from 


Hornby’s 


Oatmeal 


making it LESS 
HEATING THAN 
WHEAT ! 


H=O { Hornby’s | Company, N. Y. 


Oatmeal f 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


ae 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


|| Ithas morethan three times 
|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 


Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass. 


When Shopping, 


if you are a stranger to its merits, sim- 
ply ag an experiment in your own 
interest, buy a box of 


Electro- Silicon 


and clean your silver once—we’ll abide 
by the result; or if you prefer, send to 
us for a trial quantity. 
It’s unlike any other. 
The figure of a woman clean 
ing silver, printed IN RED, 
ison every box. Take no other 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


PROTECTION 


is cheaperand easier than paying a dentist. 
; THE 


PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 


is the only common sense Tooth Brush 
ever made. As it’s name implies, it isa 
preventive of disease, In use, follow direc- 
tions. Universally approved by dentists, 
Sold everywhere, or35c. by mail. postpaid, 
An instructive book aboutthe teeth, free, 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 
. mg li 
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LESsON FOR JULY 22. Matt, 2; 13-23. 
FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The life of Jesus was in peril as soon as His 
character and mission became known. Herod, 
the king, sought to kill Him because Herod 
thought Jesus was a rival to his throne. His 
own townspeople tried to kill Him when they 
first came to know that He was ready to give 
the religious privileges of Jews to Gentiles. 
The chief priests determined to kill Him as 
soon as they realized that the success of His 
mission meant the overthrow of their system. 
The nation rejected Him when, at the last, He 
offered Himself to be their king; and He pic- 
tured their rejection of Him in the parable of 
the vineyard, saying, ‘‘ This is the heir: come, 
let us kill Him, and take His inheritance.”’ 

But He declared that His Father was guard- 
ing Him against all foes, and that no one 
could harm Him till His hour should come, 
when He would of Himself lay down His life. 
That providential care of God over His in- 
fancy is one of the most reassuring lessons of 
His life to His disciples. His church is beset 
by foes,as He was; but He has said it shall not 
die, for the same reason that no man could 
take His life. ‘“‘ The gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it.’”? This divine protection is 
illustrated in: 

1. The providential departure. Herod meant 
to kill Jesus, and seemed to have all the 
power in his hands to do it. But Herod’s 
stroke of vengeance would fall in vain, while 
in a few weeks he himself was to die. Mat- 
thew saw in all the history of the chosen 
nation a process of preparing the world for 
Christ. What God did for Abraham, for Mo- 
ses, for David, for the nation, He did to bring 
Christ into the world. Therefore Matthew 
found in each of the three events of this flight 
into Egypt the fultillment of prophecy. 

Egypt was the oldest empire’in the world. 
The founder of the Hebrew nation had visited 
it before he settled in Palestine. It had re- 
ceived the chosen people through the sale of 
Joseph by his brethren to beaslave. It had 
given to them the treasures of its civilization. 
When the time came for them to go forth, led 
by the pillar of cloud and of fire, God had sent 
this message to Pharaoh: ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord, Israel is My son, My firstborn: and I 
have said unto thee, Let My son go, that he 
may serve Me; and thou hast refused to let 
him go: behold, I will slay thy son, thy first- 
born.’ Once again Egypt, which had shel- 
tered Israel in its infancy, gave a refuge in 
His infancy to the Son for whose sake Israel 
was chosen. Egypt existed for Israel’s sake, 
and Israel for the sake of the Christ. 

Therefore Matthew could truly say that the 
visit of Jesus to Egypt and His return to His 
own country was a fulfillment of the prophecy 
which was in the fact of history declared by 
Hosea: ‘Out of Egypt did I call My Son.” 
The consummation of history is the redemp- 
tion of the world and the enthronement of 
Christ as King of kings. The nations of the 
earth arise and are preserved in order that 
they may minister to the fulfillment of the 
mission of Jesus Christ. Those nations are 
the happiest and mightiest whose people are 
most conscious of this mission; and every dis- 
ciple of Jesus promotes the welfare of his 
country through his faithfulness to his Master. 

2. The providential woe. Jesus escaped death 
at the hands of Herod through the interven- 
tion of His Father, but the other little chil- 
dren of Bethlehem were killed. Anangel was 
sent to save Mary from the pangs of terrible 
bereavement, but the other mothers were left 
to suffer. What is the meaning of that provi- 
dence? 

Jesus did not escape a death more cruel 
than that of other children. It was postponed 
and prolonged. ‘“‘It became Him, for whom 
are all things and through whom areall things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
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author of their salvation perfect through suf- 
ferings.”” His mother did not escape suffering 
more keen than that of her neighbor mothers. 
Prophecy soon began to be fulfilled for her— 
‘« A sword shall pierce through thy own soul.” 
The purpose of God is not to prevent suffer- 
ing, but to use it to perfect His children and 
His kingdom. The writer of this Gospel saw 
this strange problem being worked out through 
all history. Herod was the natural successor 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Pharaoh. As the go- 
ing forth from Egypt of Israel, ‘‘ My son, 
My firstborn,” through Pharaoh’s obduracy, 
brought woe on innocent families in the death 
of their children, so the coming of Him for 
whom Israel was chosen brought misery on 
the households among which He was found. 
The wail that rose in Egypt on the Passover 
night was an unconscious prophecy fulfilled 
in Christ’s coming. Again, when the people 
of Judah were gathered by the King of Bab- 
ylon into the fortress at Ramah to be trans- 
ported into hopeless exile, the cry of sorrow 
that arose was as if Rachel, the mother of the 
nation, had risen from her tomb at Bethlehem 
to mourn over her lost children, That scene, 
too, was a prophecy, one of the many voices 
of history foretelling what was fulfilled in the 
events of the coming of the Messiah. So con- 
trolling is God’s purpose in history to redeem 
the world through Christ that we may truly 


say that whatever happened in the accom- - 


plishment of the mission of Christ occurred 
in order that prophecy might be fulfilled, 
The first martyrs for Christ were the little 
children of Bethlehem, Like all other mar- 
tyrs since, they suffered with Him not only 
that the characters of wicked men might be 
revealed, but that the mission of the world’s 
Saviour might be known. 

3. The providential return. Bethlehem was 
the royal town of Dayid, and there, as priests 
and scribes well knew, it was necessary that 
the Christ should be born. But Matthew finds 
that His return from Egypt to Nazareth and 
His preparation for His life work there are 
equally a fulfillment of prophecy. No single 
prophet called Him a ‘‘ Nazarene.’”’ But the 
voice of prophecy declared that the world 
would regard the Messiah as a weak shrub 
in a parched, poor soil [Isa. 53: 2]. The mean- 
ing of Nazareth was ‘‘the pile of shrubs.” 
It was an obscure town, not mentioned in the 
Old Testament, despised with reason by the 
people of its province. This place furnished 
the training which the world gave to Jesus. 
Little did the world give to His greatness. 
It called Him weak and contemptible. It 
gave to His disciples a despised name. It 
wonders at His achievements, but the power 
which produced them is not of this world. 

The success of Christ’s church does not come 
from, or depend on, the world’s support. 
Israel, called out of Egypt, was separated 
from it by a generation of experiences in a 
great and terrible wilderness preparatory to 
its life as an independent nation. It grew 
by shaking off the customs and renouncing 
the ideas of Egypt and receiving its principles 


and laws from God. The Messiah was, as a : 


child, withdrawn from contact with the world’s 
life, and grew, apart from it, to the stature 
which fitted Him for His mission. Hischureh 
is mightiest when least dependent on the 
world. Each disciple’s Christian character 
and power are to be measured, not by what 
he draws from human society, but by the 
constancy and closeness of his fellowship with 
God. 


YP. S00.) E: 


PRAYER MEETING, 

Topic, July 22-28. Christ’s Lowliness. Our 
Example. Isa. 53: 1-12. 

We are perhaps unconsciously in the habit 
of thinking lowliness almost impossible today. 
We have come to think that a person to be 
lowly must be sanctimonious or lacking in 
self-respect. Inthe eyes of the world a judi- 
cious self-advertising and a quick eye for 
self-interest seem to be necessary to success; 


before. 
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how, then, can young men and women who 
are trying to live by the spirit of the lowly 
Nazarene be lowly when they must make all 
that they can of their lives? 

All depends on the purpose to which they | 
have given their lives. Christ regarded His 
life as an opportunity to save men from sin, 
to show them how to live more abundantly, 
and, revealing God’s love, to bring them into 
closer union with Him than they had known ~ 
His mission, therefore, stood first 
with Christ, and that He might best carry it 
out His was a lowly life, for the one who is 
truly lowly can reach all classes. Any young 
man or woman who takes the same mission 
can be lowly without being sanctimonious or 
shiftless, for as in many other cases it is not 
so much what is done as how it is done. 
Servile imitation of Christ.is not what we 
want, but His spirit, made our own, will en- 
able us to do our life work free from self- 
assertive pride of any kind. Christ washed 
His disciples feet; to reproduce the act is a 
useless ceremony, but we have learned one of 
life’s best lessons if it teaches us that there is 
no helpful act too lowly to be done in Christ’s 
name and for His sake. Lowliness for its own 
sake is nothing, but lowliness for service ful- 
fills the law of Christ. fc 

To be lowly does not mean to be undigni- 
fied. Phillips Brooks once said that the only 
way to stand on one’s dignity was to put it 
under one’s feet, and we know his was the 
dignity of lowliness. Many of us hesitate 
over doing some kindness for fear it is in- 
consistent with«dignity. And yet the risen 
Christ in the last precious hours spent with 
His disciples was not prevented from laying 
fish upon the coals that His hungry disciples 
might eat! ; 

Nor does lowliness demand renunciation of 
all advantages the world offers, The test is 
in these words: ‘‘He had done no violence.’’ 
Take all’the good and prosperity you can, 
but in the taking do violence neither to your 
own self nor others. 

And as for the reward, if you put your 
soul into your work and do it in the light of 
Christ’s life you also shall see of the travail 
of your soul and be satisfied. It is the truest 
reward on earth to know that we have done 
the best we could. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 3: 34; 16: 19; Isa. 57: 
15; Mic. 6: 8; Matt. 11: 29; Luke 22: 24-97; 
John 13; 12-17; Rom. 12: 10; 2 Cor. 8: 9; Gal. 
5:13; Eph. 4: 1-3; Phil. 2: 5-8; 1 Pet. 5: 5-7. 


~o 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, July 15-21. Who Are the Pharisees of 

Today? Luke 11: 37-44; 18: 9-14, 

The Pharisaism of modern culture, of untempted 
morality, of theological exclusiveness, of assumed 
superior piety. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
RECENT NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Some items of recent news given in a private 
letter from Constantinople show how dark is 
the outlook for the Armenians in Turkey. 
In Marsovan especially a dangerous state of 
affairs prevails. Within a radius of twenty- 
five miles, Marsovan being the center, seven- 
teen persons have been assassinated by rey- 
olutionists within a little more than a year. 
The murdered victims were all alleged traitors 
tothe Armenian cause. It was proved by doc- 
uments found upon a Russian revolutionist 
who was seized by the Turkish Government 
that the death of three members of the Ana- 
tolia College faculty, presumably one mission- 
ary and two native teachers, had been planned 
but thwarted by his arrest. Other attempted 
assassinations failed, but in some cases Turk- 
ish soldiers and policemen were killed in 
making arrests. The agitators in this region 
were led by three Russian-Armenian Nihilists, - 
of whom two were finally taken and one was 
killed in the attempt to arrest him. It is 
suspected that the release of one of these 
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prisoners has been demanded by Russia, and 
the assertion is made that this disturbance 
was fomeuted from Russia. 

The Armenian movement has taken differ- 
ent forms according to locality and personal 
characteristics. The Armenians are not nat- 
urally a violent people hut they have become 
unutterably weary of the wretched Turkish 
‘ misrule and have come to feel that desperate 
circumstances require desperate measures. 
They do not want Russian rule, one of our 
missionaries emphatically declares, but their 
one great hope is in England, whois bound by 
treaty, as they feel, to aid them. 

The outlook is dark. The government has 
a firm upper hand now and is bearing down 
heavily upon the people. In Amasia a new 
prison is being built, in Marsovan the Protes- 
tants as a community stand clear before the 
law, but several Protestants and many others 
are in prison. Two more of our Marsovan 
teachers have just been imprisoned. The 
Turks are angry with the Armenians and ap- 
parently massacres of Christians are danger- 
ously possible. 

OUR OWN WORK. 

Missionaries from Talladega. Talladega Col- 
lege, Alabama, has zealously fostered the 
missionary spirit, and the fruits are now 
marked. It points proudly to the three mis- 
sionaries from the ranks of its former teachers 
in the foreign field—Miss Bessie B. Noyes of 
Madura, Mrs. McNaughton of Smyrna, both 
under the A. B. C. F. M., and Mrs. Mensar in 
Indo-China under the Methodist Board. But 
it has long been the hope of teachers in this 
college that its students should offer them- 
selves to preach the gospel in the land whence 
their fathers were brought in chains, and at 
last this hope has been realized. Three young 
women—two of them graduates—went out 
last spring to Congo Free State. One of these 
women, a graduate of the normal department 
of Talladega, who had done excellent work as 
a teacher, is the wife of an African mission- 
ary under the Southern Presbyterian Board. 
Another went out under the same auspices, 
while the third girl, who had been a student 
and a matron’s assistant, sold most of her 
small property and pays most of her own ex- 
penses, thongh aided in part by friends. We 
trust that this is the beginning of a long line 
of foreign missionaries to go from this South- 
erp college. 


Famine in Turkey. Pitiful accounts reach us 
of the famine in Central Turkey. Miss Mel- 
linger, a missionary of the Woman’s Board, 
describes a visit to the tombs outside the city 
of Oorfa, inhabited by some of the famine ref- 
ugees. The poverty, wretchedness and suffer- 
ing of these unfortunates, some of whom are 
afflicted with the most repulsive diseases, are 
indescribable. She went again with helpers, 
and they found some consolation in adminis- 
tering to the wretched men, women and chil- 
dren, of whom there were forty in a single 
tomb, Miss Seymour writes from Harpoot 
is that the girls in the boarding school, moved 
*with pity for the people who are coming there 
from the famine regions, have resolved to go 
without their breakfasts that the money saved 
may be given to some of the hungry ones. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Development of Central Africa. Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, British commissioner for Central 
Africa, who has recently arrived in England, 
gives an enthusiastic account of the progress 
of civilization in that territory. The Euro- 
pean and Australian population is rapidly in- 
cree sing and prosperous trading stations have 
been established in regions which only a few 
years ago were unexplored. The Arabs, he 
thinks, will soon cease to be a factor in Cen- 
tral African politics. The Yaos are a very in- 
telligent people, as is proved by the fact thai 
the entire printing of the government admin- 
istration and of the British Central African 


Gazette is done without the supervision of a. 


white man by native printers, trained at Blan- 
tyre or at the universities’ mission stations. 
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Mr. Johnston says: “The last issue of this 
journal before my departure contained a no- 
tice inserted at the request of the German au- 
thorities. This notice, written in German, 
was simply handed to the Yao head printer, 
and it was set up with scarcely a mistake, 
although the compositors had never seen Ger- 
man before.” 


Exit Juggernaut. Failurein attempts to draw 
the Juggernaut cars has made this year memo- 
rable as the first in which the time-bonored 
ceremony was not carried out. The numbers 
of those who attended the Serampore Jugger- 
naut Festival were much smaller than usual. 
When the time came for moving the car the 
Brabmans were out on the roads using per- 
suasion, threats and even resorting to force to 
compel the people to take hold of the ropes. 
A Baptist missionary writes: ‘‘It was an 
amusing sight to see the men quietly slipping 
away from the ropes as fast as the Brahmans 
could send them there; and hence when the 
signal for pulling was given of course it ended 
in failure. One car was not moved an inch, 
although three attempts were made on sepa- 
rate days, and the other car was drawn only 
across the road, where, notwithstanding all 
the efforts to pull it back on the last day of 
the festival, it had to remain.’’ 

Mozoomdar on [lissions. Mr. Mozoomdar’s ar- 
ticle on Christian Missions in India, which 
appeared in the Outlook in May, has called 
forth many comments from the religious 
press. The Missionary Herald, in an editorial 
on this subject, speaks in a kindly way of Mo- 
zoomdar’s statements, cordially commenting 
upon his testimony to the value of Christian 
missions. The editor of the Herald, however, 
while acknowledging that the Indian gentle- 
man’s criticism of missionaries may be needed, 
points out how unreasonable it is to demand a 
perfect translation of the Bible into the ver- 
naculars of India from the men who have had 
to construct grammars and dictionaries in a 
foreign tongue before the Bible could be given 
to the common people*in a form in which it 
could be understood. Rey. E. F. Merriam of 
the American Baptist Union criticises Mr. 
Mozoomdar’s article more severely in the 
Watchman. He points out the inconsistency 
of two of its statements—that “‘ India is daily 
receiving Christ in larger measures,’’ and that 
“India is as far from receiving popular Chris- 
tianity as is the planet Mars.” Mr. Merriam 
asks, ironically, ‘‘ Are there no elements of the 
teachings of Christ in the ordinarily received 
doctrines of Christianity?” ‘‘Is the Christian 
world so far from the teachings of its founder 
that it is at all possible for India to receive 
Christ and yet to reject utterly and perma- 
nently ‘ popular Christianity ’’’ ? 


—<~— 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 


At the installation of Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Stimson as pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, Dr. Lyman Abbott asked 
him to state the view of the Bible which he 
would present to young men troubled by 
doubts. As Dr. Abbott has for some years 
been in the habit of meeting young men at 
Harvard for religious conversation, his ques- 
tion was no doubt a practical one, and it 
brought out this admirable reply, from which 
we believe young men or women earnestly 
seeking the truth would rarely dissent: 


I have not been exceptionally troubled in 
dealing with the doubts of young men, for 
most of my ministerial life has been spent 
in the West, where Christians are so largely 
engaged in active work and find themselves 
pressed so hard in the actual warfare with 
sin that the tendency to skepticism finds 
no open field, and doubts are dissolved in 
the actual proving of the Christian faith and 
life. But to one who isso troubled, I should 
appeal to the fact that the Bible is a col- 
lection of writings produced at intervals 
through a period of perhaps two thousand 
years. Manifestly, therefore, the plan of 
such a collection could have existed in no 
human mind or group of minds working 
together; and as the collection is seen to 
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mark a distinct progress of thought and to 
shape itself around a clearly defined purpose, 
that furnishes strong evidence that the hand 
of God has been uponit from the beginning. 
In this respect the book is unique in litera- 
ture. It differs also from all other books in 
the character of its teaching and in the place 
it has occupied both in the history of the 
world and of individuals. It has been the 
greatest of motive powers in human life and 
has proved adequate to change radically 
multitudes of men in all conditions of life. 
Its vitality is, therefore, its chief feature 
and may well be accepted as supernatural. 
Opening it, I find that it is the work of men 
who believe themselves exceptionally near 
to God, and who were conscious of receiving 
from God that knowledge of Himself which 
made them both certain of His existence and 
certain of their duty with reference to Him. 

The men of the New Testament who gath- 
ered about Jesus Christ accepted the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament as possessing 
these characteristics, and as furnishing for 
them a trustworthy and authoritative source 
of divine truth. Their judgment was jus- 
tified by their own lives, and is substantiated 
to me by the unquestionable life that was 
in them and the exceptional character of 
their words, When, therefore, I come to 
their writings I am prepared to give the 
same credence to them that I am to the 
writings of the men to whom they refer. 
The entire collection of the Old and New 
Testament in this way comes to me to be a 
revelation of God. The Bible and the Word 
of God I, of course, do not hold to be syn- 
onymousterms. The Word of God preceded 
the Bible and existed from the creation. 
The Bible is the focal point in which the 
revelation of God in the past is gathered, 
and the radial point from which the knowl- 
edge of God has since been distributed. 
It was written by men to whom the Word 
of God came, and, therefore, by a proper 
metaphor, is justly entitled to be called the 
Word of God, and as such speaks to sin- 
ful souls seeking to know God. I think 
that young men will feel this truth of the 
Bible, when so stated to them, as really as 
I do myself. It leaves the way open for us 
to be taught by scholars what are the facts 
as to the literary form and actual history 
of the Bible as a whole and in its parts. 
When a witness is found to be true within 
the realm of our knowledge we must ac- 
cept his statements concerning facts that 
lie beyond our knowledge. Therefore, a 
reasonable man ought to be willing to be 
guided by the Bible in all the testimony 
which it bears to itself. I believe the Bible 
is as infallible as it needs to be; that is, 
that no man seeking the truth of God or 
the light of life and going to the Bible for 
it will be misled. 


ART PROFITING BY THE FAIR. 


The following statement of the librarian of 
Chicago’s Public Library is significant and 
gratifying: 

Art and architecture have taken a new 

hold on the popular mind since the fair, and 
it may now be said that they are being 
studied for their own sakes by a large and 
representative class of Chicagoans. A few 
months ago the larger part of the works on 
architecture asked for were purely technical 
in their nature and contained details of 
$500 to $2,000 cottages for suburban sites. 
Now there is a decided interest in architec- 
ture as a fine art, and the works which 
belong to the category headed by Rus- 
kin’s Stones of Venice are in demand. 
Luebke’s History of Art and kindred books 
are much called for, and the various ref- 
erence works having elaborate and accu- 
rate reproductions of the world’s master- 
pieces are in use almost all the time. 
I have observed that the demand for the 
books on the subjects of art, architecture 
and language is about 200 per cent. larger 
than it was last year at this time, and the 
call for books on scientific subjects is forty 
per cent. to fifty per cent. larger. We are 
asked for additions to the stock of foreign 
books, and it is necessary to make importa- 
tions every few weeks. I take it that these 
foreign works—Italian, French and Spanish 
—are chiefly called for by native Americans, 
and not by foreign born citizens and resi- 
dents. These changes seem to have been 
brought about by the World’s Fair. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


In fulfillment of their own original wish 
and purpose and also of a definite request 
made by Hon. R. T. Lincoln, Messrs. Nico- 
lay.and Hay, authors of that biography of 
Lincoln which is likely to be accepted by 
posterity as the standard, have prepared a 
supplementary work in two volumes con- 
taining Mr. Lincoln’s speeches, letters, 
State papers and miscellaneous writings. 
These have been arranged chronologically, 
beginning with an address to the people of 
Sangamon County, dated March 9, 1832, 
when he was a candidate for the State 
legislature, and including some private and 
personal correspondence and several original 
poems as well as the more elaborate and 
important productions called out by the 
condition of the nation and the discussion 
of great public questions. 

This collection fairly may be said to fur- 
nish another life of Lincoln and one written 
by himself, for it reveals not only where he 
was and what he was doing during most of 
his life, but what he thought, how he felt, 
and what aims he kept in view. It is for- 
tunate both that so considerable an amount 
of material was preserved and that the col- 
lection and.arrangement of it fell into such 
competent hands as those of Messrs. Nicolay 
and Hay, who not only knew him intimately 
and revered him profoundly but had been 
qualified by the writing of their own un- 
surpassed biography of him to enable him 
to tell the tale of his own career most ef- 
fectively in this form. 

The two volumes are bound uniformly 
with those of the editors’ biography of 
President Lincoln, but they are set in 
smaller, although sufficiently clear, type. 
There is a portrait of Lincoln, from an 
original, untouched negative made at about 
the time when he commissioned General 
Grant as commander-in chief in 1864 and 
said to have been taken in commemoration 
of that event. There also are facsimiles of 
one or two documents of interest bearing 
his. signature, one of them that of the 
closing paragraph of a letter to A. G. 
Hodges, April 4, 1864, and peculiarly sig- 
nificant. No one can read these volumes 
without being impressed afresh by the 
massiveness as well as the simplicity, hu- 
mility and tenderness of the great character 
revealed therein. The editors have kept 
themselves entirely out of sight and noth- 
ing mars this wholesome and lasting im- 
pression. [Century Co. $10.00.] 


TENNYSON. 


Rey. Stopford A. Brooke is known in 
England as a littérateur of exceptional crit- 
ical acumen and his powers in this line are 
illustrated well in his new book, just issued 
on this side of the ocean, upon Tennyson’s 
art and his relation to modern life. It is 
already fashionable in some circles to make 
light of Tennyson’s poetry on the ground 
that it lacks the profundity of Browning’s, 
for example. But nobody in his calmer 
judgment is likely to dispute that the poet 
has justly secured a popularity with all 
English-speaking peoples which will endure. 
His work is not the less profound because 
it is intelligible and its simplicity, strength 
and tenderness as well as its dignity and 
nobility of spirit always will command the 
admiration of cultured intellects. 

Mr. Brooke’s is a study of the poet in his 
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works.. To some extent he analyzes and 
expounds but his primary purpose is not 
to explain what Tennyson says and means 
in particular utterances so much as to de- 
fine his position as a thinker and a power 
over the lives of others. In the introduc- 
tion he studies Tennyson as an artist, in his 
relation to Christianity and in his relation 
to social politics, The poems are classified 
and scrutinized carefully and the develop- 
ment of the poet’s mind, the gradual and 
large expansion of his views, the revela- 
tions of character which his writings make 
and the power which they have to enlighten, 
to stimulate and to elevate and help the 
reader, all these are suggested with a 
blended strength and delicacy which ren- 
der the book fairly fascinating. 

Mr. Brooke is no mere eulogist of the 
poet. Much of the satisfaction which one 
feels in reading his pages is due to the 
discrimination which prompts and offers 
apt and timely adverse criticism as readily 
as praise. The critic shows himself compe- 
tent and his work commends itself. The 
book is suitable for school and public libra- 
ries as well as for the private collections of 
all luvers of Tennyson. 


Sons. $2.00.] 
RELIGIOUS. 


Prof. T. H. Pattison in The History of the 
English Bible [Charles H. Barnes. $1.25] 
does not go into details as fully as others 
have gone, nor supply so instructive a his- 
tory. Nevertheless his book is written care- 
fully and is eminently readable and it con- 
tains quite as much in the way of particular 
information as the large majority of persons 
desire. It will do a useful work and do it 
well. We have been interested specially to 
note his judgment of the impression made 
by the Revised Version which we believe to 
be entirely correct, viz.: ‘‘ The great ma- 
jority of the people to whom the Bible was 
dear, hailed the Revised Version with pleas- 
ure; bought it when it appeared with eager- 
ness; glanced over its pages with interest; 
and then returned to the Authorized Ver- 
sion, grateful that they had been deprived 
of so small a portion of their household treas- 
sure. ... The Revised Version may never 
supersede the Authorized, but it has already 
added immensely to our knowledge of the 
book.’’ The volume is illustrated. 

A new volume in the American Church 
History series and one of the most impor- 
tant is Prof. J. H. Allen, D.D.’s, Histor- 
ical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement Since 
the Reformation [Christian Literature Co. 
$1.50]. It is at once a history and an expo- 
sition. It furnishes an inside view of Uni- 
tarianism, but it is inspired by the spirit of 
the temperate historical student rather than 
by that of the mere partisan. It is a sug- 
gestive account of the spirit and work of a 
denomination which for fifty years has had 
an influence here in New England out of all 
proportion to its membership, but which, as 
these pages half consciously concede, is rap- 
idly changing in form and spirit and hardly 
seems to be holding its own either numer- 
ically or in public recognition. Its career 
here and elsewhere always will be a striking 
episode in religious history. and such a por- 
trayal of it as this is very desirable. 

Louis Pendleton’s The Wedding Garment 
[Roberts Bros. $1.00] might be classified 
properly as a story but its religious tone is 
so pronounced that it more appropriately 
belongs here. It is an imaginary history 
of the experience of a soul after death. 
The author has drawn largely and frankly 
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upon Swedenborg for his ideas and has 
worked out a conception of the intermedi- 
ate state which is impressive. It is written 
with much vividness and realism and many 
readers will be solemnized by it. Indeed, 
nobody will be likely to read it without 
feeling the wish to live a nobler life.—— 
Somewhat in the same general vein, al- 
though not a story but a series of short 
studies or arguments is Rev, G. H. Hep- 
worth’s new book, The Life Beyond [E. P. 
Dutton:& Co. 75 cents]. It employs sim- 
ple and effective illustrations to explain and 
enforce vital and not always fully appreci- 
ated truths about the life to come, and is 
certain to be both popular and helpful. 
Those who desire help on such questions 
are a great multitude and Dr. Hepworth 
possesses the art of giving them help skill- 
fully and wisely. 

Rev. C. J. Kephart’s volume, Jesus, :the 
Nazarene [W. J. Shuey. 50 cents], con- 
tains a brief but careful outline of our 
Lord’s life, together with a chronological 
table and an appendix of definitions, ete., 
the whole forming a little book which many 
Sunday school scholars will find useful. 
Crowning Glory Revised [Bilhorn Brothers. 
35 cents], compiled by P. P. Bilhorn, and 
Songs of Love and Praise [John J. Hood. 
35 cents], by J. R. Sweney, W. J. Kirkpat- 
rick and H. L. Gilmour, are two hymn- 
books of about average sort and quality 
intended for the Sunday school and the 
prayer meeting. The former, however, is 
bound in cloth. 


STORIES. 


R. D. Blackmore’s novels always are easy 
to beginand hard to lay aside and if Perly- 
cross [Harper & Bros. $1.75], his latest 
work, is less engrossing than some of his 
former books, for instance Springhaven and 
the almost peerless Lorna Doone, this is 
only saying that no author can be always at 
his best. Perlycross is an English story of 
some sixty years ago, full of incident, with 
a mystery which baffles and excites and 
with vigorous delineations of character 
which interest, and is a breezy, stirring, 
wholesome narrative which is delightful, 
especially after some of the morbid and in- 
sipid modern society stories which of late 
have abounded too much. Most of the men 
and women in these chapters are sturdy, 
whole-hearted, uncompromising English 
folk who are manly and womanly even in 
their blunders and follies. There is a great 
deal of true humanity in the book and that 
will render it popular. 

The Fortunes of Margaret Weld [Arena 
Publishing Co. $1.25], by Mrs. S. M. H. 
Gardner, discusses under the form of a 
story the obligation of society to treat moral 
lapses similarly whether in men or women. 
The author has avoided anything offensive: 
in her treatment and yet has dealt with the 
subject with frankness and skill. It is not 
a great novel which she has written yet it. 
certainly possesses genuine power and con- 
siderable interest. Much delicate discrimi- 
nation is shown in portraying the gradual 
alteration of the beliefs of the heroine and 
the influence of the story must be good.— 
Emma Wolf, author of A Prodigal in Love 
[Harper & Bros. $1.25], makes everything 
come out pleasantly but somewhat in defi- 
ance of probability. The hasty marriage of 
a man who is in love with some one else to 
a woman who is in love with him is the - 
pivotal fact of the plot. The author exhib- 
its exceptional facility in more than one 
direction and we have no doubt that most 
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readers will enjoy her story as much as we 
have. 

Something like two dozen of Thomas 
Nelson Page’s racy and delectable short 
sketches compose his new book, Pastime 
Stories [Harper & Bros. $1.25]. Most, if 
not all, of them have been printed already, 
but they will not fail to amuse and gratify 
as much as they did when first read. There 
are illustrations.——Break o’ Day Tales 
[Joseph Knight Co. % cents] are from the 
pen of Frank W. Rollins. There are five of 
them and they are good specimens of the 
light, entertaining story which helps the 
warm afternoon or the tedious railway jour- 
ney to become lessirksome. The publishers 
have done their part handsomely. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


it is a handsome volume which the Cong. 
8. 8. & Pub. Society has just issued contain- 
ing the ripe mental and spiritual fruit of 
the ex-president of Dartmouth. Anniver- 
sary Addresses [$2.50] is its title and its 
contents are Dr. Bartlett’s inaugural ad- 
dress on assuming the presidency, his fif- 
teen successive baccalaureate sermons from 
1878 to 1892 inclusive, three orations—upon 
Daniel Webster, The Battle of Bennington, 
and Old Newbury—and his discourse before 
the American Board at New Haven in 1872 
upon The Divine Forces of the Gospel. 
. These form a worthy volume, of vigorous 
intellectual and spiritual quality, diversified 
in respect to themes and ever timely and 
practical in treatment, always earnest and 
impressive and often truly eloquent. A 
good likeness of Dr. Bartlett serves as 
frontispiece. Dartmouth graduates and the 
much wider circle of ex- President Bartlett’s 
acquaintance will welcome it heartily. 
Charles Wagner’s volume, Youth, which 
maby of our readers must have read, found 
so much favor that many urged him to write 
a shorter book in the same vein. He has 
complied with their request and the result 
is Courage |Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.25], just 
out, Itis a distinct book from its prede- 
cessor yet it sets forth, much as that did, 
ihe essentials of true manhood and it is so 
full of practical common sense as well as 
high nobility of purpose that it cannot fail 
to do solid and lasting good. Without preach- 
ing it also is a Christian book and it is ad- 
mirable from a purely literary point of-view. 
Mr, C.S. Baldwin’s study in fifteenth cen- 
tury English, The Inflections and Syntax of 
the Morte d’ Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory 
[Ginn & Co, $1.50] of course appeals only 
to scholars and to specialists among them 
but they will recognize it at once as a mi- 
nute and accurate study and exposition in 
the use of words and the structure of sen- 
tences. The field of its research is not 
familiar to many and the treatise, therefore, 
has the greater interest. Much of it was 
~ prepared by the author in fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Ph.D. at 
Columbia College.—Prof. W. L. Phelps 
has added to the Athenzum Press Series a 
volume called Selections from the Poetry 
and Prose of Thomas Gray {Ginn & Co. 
$1.00]. It includes a considerable variety 
of well chosen extracts, the poet’s own 
notes to those of his poems published in 
1768 have been reproduced exactly, even to 
their errors, although corrections also are 
furnished, and additional notes also are sup 
plied. The book is a good piece of work 
throughout.—In A Bunch of Wild Flowers 
for the Children [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
50 cents], by Ida P: Whitcomb, the children 
will find what many will be glad of, facts 
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about a considerable number of common 
wild flowers such as all, at least in the 
country, must be familiar with. There also 
are diagrams and the author has rendered 
the book decidedly attractive. 

Now is just the time to read The Friend- 
ship of Nature [Macmillan & Co, 75 cents], 
by Mabel T. Wright, with hearty apprecia- 
tion. It cuntaius a pleasant series of stud- 
ies of nature or meditations upon natural 
scenes and objects, of which several have 
been published before. The author pos- 
sesses acute perceptions, trained powers of 
observation and a facile pen, and the out- 
come is a charming little book.—Another 
and somewhat more elaborate and profound 
series of essays is found in a volume by 
E. V. A. called In Maiden Meditation [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00], and so called pre- 
sumably because the author is sufficiently 
‘‘fancy free’’ to cover a wide range of top- 
ics. The book is quite stimulating and in- 
teresting, though in a familiar vein. 

The most recent addition to the Riverside 
Literature Series is Prof. John Fiske’s little 
book, The War of Independence [Woughton, 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cents]. It is terse, clear, 
graphic and accurate, a good example of 
what is needed in the line of a general ab- 
stract of the subject. There also is a bio- 
graphical sketch of Professor Fiske, as well 
as maps, etc. 

Two more examples of little medical treat- 
ises for ever present family needs are at 
hand. One is The Care and Feeding of 
Children [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], by 
Dr. L. E. Holt. It is in the form of ques- 
tions and answers and is comprehensive, 
convenient and sensible. Itis a good book 
to have at hand for reference. The other 
is The Family Pocket Homceopathist [E. 
Darrow & Co. 50 cents], by Dr. D. A. Bald- 
win. It has reached its third edition but 
seems to be much too general in its pre- 
scriptions to be used safely, as the rule, 
without the advice of a physician and such 
advice would render the book needless. 
Except in’the cases of very slight ailments 
the use of such a book may do much more 
harm than good, 

Mr. A. E. Frye’s Primary Geography [Ginn 
& Co. 75 cents] contains a great deal of well 
selected information in a comparatively 
small compass and is illustrated finely. The 
relief maps are especially satisfactory. 


NOTES. 

— The work of Denys Puech, a young 
French sculptor, is so remarkable that. many 
regard him as ‘‘the hope of the young art of 
France.” 

— Julian Hawthorne, the novelist, writes 
home from Jamaica, W. I., that he and his 
family havé enjoyed that island so much dur- 
ing a visit of some months that they mean 
to make it their permanent home. 


— There is a strong feeling in.Germany 
against existing copyright laws agreed upon 
between Germany and the United States. 
The latter country gets undue advantage, it 
is claimed by the former, but the Germans 
favor reform rather than abrogation of the 
law because it protects music, art works, 
maps, ete., which without it would be ex- 
posed to free piracy. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson’s next novel 
is to appear in the Pall Mall Gazette, which is 
reported to have paid $15,000 for it. Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons are the agents for 
the United States of a complete edition of 
his writings which have been brought out by 
different publishers. There will be about 
twenty volumes in separately numbered sec- 
tions so as to allow room for future additions. 
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The author is having the aid in revising of 
his friend, Mr. Sidney Colvin. The public 
subscription will be limited to one thousand 
copies, each guaranteed by the signature of 
Charles Baxter of Edinburgh, to whom Kid- 
napped was dedicated. There is to be an 
etched portrait of the author and some fron- 
tispieces, but little else in the way of illustra- 
tion. 


—— About two hundred different editions 
are known of the famous Genevan version of 
the Bible. Says a contributor to the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly of June 23: 


Its popularity was chiefly due to the good 
print in Roman type and to the division of 
chapters into verses as introduced in the 
Whittingham version of the New Testament, 
already mentioned. The first edition, printed 
in 1560 by Rowland Holl, in Geneva, in large 
folio, is known as the ‘‘ Breeches Bible,’ as in 
Gen. 3; 7it reads that Adam and Eve made for 
themselves ‘‘ breeches,”’ instead of ‘‘aprons.’’ 
The second edition, published in 1562 in folio, 
with no printer’s name, was called the ‘“‘ Whig 
Bible”’ from another printer’s error, the Beat- 
itude, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers,’’ read- 
ing, ‘‘ Blessed are the place-makers.”’ The so- 
called ‘‘new”’ edition of 1569 was really noth- 
ing but the remainder of the third edition of 
1568 with a new title-page—a proof that even 
in those days the publisher’s trick of issuing 
an old book with a new title, in order to make 
new sales, was not unknown, All these and 
many later editions were printed abroad. The 
first edition of the Geneva version printed in 
England was published in 1576, in folio, by 
Christopher Barker, holder of an exclusive 
privilege for printing Bibles granted by Queen 
Elizabeth. This privilege was held by the 
Barkers for 130 years, was then transferred to 
the Basketts, who kept the right for sixty 
years, and was finally conferred upon John 
Eyre, founder of the present London publish- 
ing firm of Eyre & Spottiswoode, which still 
makes a specialty of religious aud devotional 
books, 
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THE MONEY OF THE BIBLE. 
pp. 96. $1.00. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
TALES OF THE MAINE COAST. 


By G.C. Williamson. 


New York. 
By Noah Brooks. 


pp. 271. $1.00. 
A POUND OF CURE. By W. H. Bishop. pp. 200. 
$1.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE SPHERE OF THE STATE. By F.S. Hoffman. 
pp. 275. $1.50. 
COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
By Mary Putnam-Jacobi. pp. 236. $1.00. 
American Book Co. New York. 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By W.H. Maxwell. pp.172. 40 cents. 
First BOOK IN ENGLISH. By W.H. Maxwell. 
176. 40 cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
By Prosper Mérimée. Edited by A. G. 
60 cents. 
New York. 
By Sarah J. 


pp. 


COLOMBA. 

Cameron, Ph.D, pp. 216. 

A, Lovell & Co. 

FAIRY TALES FOR LITTLE READERS. 
Burke. pp.133. 30 cents. 


The Christian Alliance Publishing Co. New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE BIRTHDAY BOOK. ny 
Louise Shepard. pp. 381. $1.00. 
John D. Wattles & Co. Philadelphia. 
STUDIES IN ORIENTAL SOCIAL LIFE. By A. C. 


Trumbull, D.D. pp. 437. $2.50. 


Thompson & Van Buren. Lansing, Mich. 
HISTORY OF PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
LANSING, MicH. By C. B. Stebbins. pp. 109. 


PAPER OOVERS. 
Henley T. Jones. Williamsburg, Pa. 


JupAs. A Drama. By J.L. Hall. pp. 87. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
June. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—CHARITIES 


REVIEW. 
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VIEWS.—MCCLURE’S.—PREACHER’S MAGAZINE.— 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS. 
—SUNDAY.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE AND HERALD 
OF HEALTH.—GOOD WORDS. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A church in Utah gratefully acknowledges 
the gifts received from two New England 
churches. 

The governor of Michigan must have felt 
well paid for his special trip to Grand Rapids. 

An Illinois church finds it difficult to main- 
tain its newly adopted policy of self-support. 
Its self-denial, however, will result better for 
it than would discouragement, 

Rather than revise its custom later, a new 
church in Ohio has adopted individual com- 
munion cups at its first communion. 

There would, doubtless, be greater reason 
to believe in direct answer to prayer were 
more efforts made as unanimous as those in 
South Dakota. 

Many of our churches suffering from debts 
probably need only to follow the example of 
a New York church in order to free them- 
selves. 

Other churches in danger of running in debt 
from lack of support by their regular attend- 
ants would do well to consider the plan in 
Operation in a church in one of the Twin 
Cities. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS IN BOSTON AND 
VICINITY. 

Jamaica Plain. Rev. C. L. Morgan will be 
absent July 8and 15 at Falmouth and Martha’s 
Vineyard, and Aug. 19 and 26 at Springfield 
and the White Mountains. The supplies for 
the first three dates are Rev. Messrs. C. H. 
Washburn, S. P. Wilder and C. H. Taintor. 


Phillips, South Boston. Rev. W. H. G. Tem- 
ple will spend his vacation in Yarmouth, N.S. 
The pulpit will be supplied by Mr. G. H. 
Flint, his assistant. During July and August 
the Sunday morning services, the Sunday 
school and the Friday evening meetings will 
be maintained. 


Maverick, Hast Boston. Rey. Smith Baker, 
D.D., will be absent but a few days at a time. 
He will exchangetwice. The evening lectures 
will be omitted during July and August, the 
C. E. Society and the church uniting in a 
meeting. 

Highland, Roxbury. Rev. W. R. Campbell 
expects to be absent during August at South 
West Harbor, Mt. Desert. The services will 
be maintained as usual except that the Sun- 
day evening service will be carried on by the 
C. E. Society. The supplies in order for 
August are: Rev. Messrs. N. Vander Pyl, 
R. A. Hume, H. K. Job, G. G. Phipps. 


Walnut Avenue, Roxbury. The Sunday 
preaching services, morning and evening, and 
the Friday evening meetings will be con- 
tinued. The Sunday school will be closed 
until Sept.9. Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., will 
remain at home or within call. The sup- 
plies for Sundays from July 22 to Aug. 26 are 
Rev. Messrs. R. B. Tobey, E. B. Webb, D.D., 
Isaac Jennings, D.D.,G. W. Phillips, D. D., 
WS. Hubbell, D. D., A. S. Walker, D.D. 


Brighton. Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., will sup- 
ply the First Presbyterian Church of St. Louis 
during July and August. He expects to at- 
tend the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists in Geneva in September. Services will 
be held as usual on Sunday morning. Profs. 
F. D. Kelsey and A. H. Currier of Oberlin 
will preach, the latter during the entire month 
of August. The ©. E. Society will conduct 
an outdoor service Sunday afternoon. 


Allston. Sunday services will be held morn- 
ing and evening, with Sunday school as usual. 
The Friday prayer meeting will also be con- 
tinued. Rey. D. P. Birnie, the pastor, will’ be 
at home and preach during the summer. He 
takes his vacation at different times during 
the year, including about four Sundays. 


Immanuel, Roxbury. The pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Beale, D.D., will take a six weeks’ vacation 
after July 16, visiting Martha’s Vineyard, Long 
Island, Chautauqua and Lansing, Mich. The 
church will maintain a morning service 
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through the summer, the pulpit being sup- 
plied by Rev. W. E. Barton, President W. G. 
Sperry, Dr. R T. Adams and ‘Rey. W. T. 
Beale. 

Trinity, Neponset. Rev. BH. C. Webster will 
be at home during the summer, since he took 
his vacation in May. - Services will be held as 
usual, except that the Junior Society unites 
during July and August with the Y. P. S. 
C. E. and the evening sermon gives place to a 
short address. 


Central, Dorchester. Rey. P. B. Davis will 
divide bis vacation between the hills of New 
Hampshire and the seaside. Preaching in 
the church morning and evening will con- 
tinte as usual, the pulpit being in charge of 
the pastor’s son, Mr. Albert P. Davis. 


Berkeley Temple. Rey. ©. A. Dickinson will 
take his vacation during July and August, 
spending part ofthe time at Westminster, Vt. 
Rev. W.S. Kelsey will be away the last two 
weeks of July and most of August. Mr. 
Tobey will not take his vacation until Sep- 
tember. The Sunday services will be about 
as usual. On Thursday evening the Total 
Abstinence Guild will meet and on Friday 
evening the church prayer meeting will be 
held. The church will be open day and even- 
ing during the week. Services of the pastor 
can be had on applieation or by telephone to 
the church office. 
as follows: July 15, Rev. W.S. Kelsey, July 
22, not yet decided, July 29, Rev. R. B. Tobey 
in the morning and Rev. J. B. T. House in the 
evening, assisted by his stereopticon. In Au- 
gust the supplies in order will be Rev. H. W. 
Shurtleff, Rev. E. A. Robinson, Rev. R. B. 
Tobey and Rev. W.S. Kelsey. The C. E. So- 
ciety will have the general charge of several 
services on Sunday evenings. 


Union. Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton will 
pass the summer in Europe. Sunday morning 
services will be held through July, the as- 
sistant pastor, Rev. F. H. Page, supplying the 
pulpit. Preaching services during August and 
Sunday evenings during July will be discon- 
tinued. Friday evening prayer meetings and 
the C. E. meetings Sunday evening will con- 
tinue through the summer. 

South Evangelical, West Roxbury. Rev. F. 
W. Merrick will spend his vacation in Plym- 
outh, Mass.,and Steuben, N.Y. ’ Services will 
go on as usual. The pulpit will be supplied 
by exchange the first two Sundays of August, 
and the last two Sundays Rev. A, L. Chase 
will preach. Provision for the first two Sun- 
days of September has not yet been made. 


SOMERVILLE. 


Franklin Street will continue to be supplied 
by Rey. J. M. Gray during the summer, with the 
exception probably of two Sundaysin August. 
Mr. Gray has summer engagements to preach 
or lecture at the Y.M.C. A. encampment, 
North Lubec, Me., the Hebron camp meeting 
and the Northfield conference, but he expects 
to return each week for the Sabbath services, 
which will be continued all summer. 


Prospect Hill. The pastor, Rev. E. S. Tead, 
will spend his vacation at home. The church 
will be open and services conducted as usual. 
The vacation supplies have not been arranged. 


NEWTON. * 


Eliot. Preaching services morning and even- 
ing will be maintained during July and Au- 
gust. Beginning July 22 the pulpit will be 
supplied until Aug.26 by Rev. Messrs. 8S. L. B. 
Speare, G. A. Brock, HE. D. Eaton, H. J. Pat- 
rick, D.D., M. D. Babcock and F. W. Gunsau- 
lus, D.D. The evening vesper services will 
be resumed Sept. 2. 


West Newton. Rev. T. P. Prudden will take 
his vacation during the remainder of July and 
August. Sunday morning services will con- 
tinue, the supplies from July 15 being. Rev. 
Messrs. R. A. Hume, H. J. Patrick, D.D., 
A. S. Twombly, D.D., F. E. Emerich and 
S. H. Dana, D.D., two Sundays. 


Newton Highlands. Rev. C. E. Havens will 
be at Shelter Island, N. Y., during August. 


The pulpit will be supplied. 
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Sundav morning and evening services will 
continue asusual. Rev. J.L. Maile and others 
will supply the pulpit. 

CAMBRIDGE, 


Prospect Street. Rev. D. N. Beach will 
spend his. vacation in England, attending the 
Oxford Summer School and preaching and 
studying. The Sunday services and the week 
day meetings will continue about as usual. 
The pulpit will be supplied in turn, July 8- 


‘Aug. 12, by Rey. Messrs. Isaac Jennings, 


D.D., F. E. Hopkins (twice), C. P. Mills, 
G. W. Davis and H. P. Beach. 


Hope. The pulpit will be supplied four Sun- 
days, but the.pastor, Rev. C. M. Carpenter, 
will remain in Cambridge during the summer. 
The supplies will probably be resident or re- 
tired ministers of the city. Services continue 
without chavge thus far. Sunday school will 
meet atetwelve o’clock. 


North Avenue will be closed for repairs dur- 
ing July and August. Rey. F. H. Smith will 
spend the summer in Maine. 


CHELSHA. 


First. Rev. Lawrence Phelps will spend his 
vacation during July and August at Squirrel 
Island, Me. Union preaching services will 
be held in the Central Church during July 
and in the First Church in August. During 
the latter month the pulpit will be supplied 
the first three Sundays by Rev. Drs. A. E. 
Dunuing, J. L. Hilland F. W. Baldwin. Ar- 
rangements have been made with Rey. R. J. 
Wycoff, preacher at Chester Avenue Chapel, 
to attend to the parish work of the First 
Church.—Reyv. C. E. Jefferson of the Central 
Church will be away, from July 17 to Septem- 
ber, in Fitzwilliam, N. H. The supplies for 
the Jast two Sundays in July are Rev. Drs. 
M. M. Dana and G. W. Phillips. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


D.C.—The Washington Conference was held, June 
19, with the church at Herndon, Va. The subjects 
were: Worldliness, Are New Methods or a Recon- 
version of the Church Needed that It May Fulfill Its 
Mission in the World? and The Use of the Congre- 
gationalist Services by Our Churches, Reports 
from churches were encouraging. The smaller of 
them are doing well. Rev. Dr. Ballantine, the new 
pastor of the First Church of Baltimore, is a wel- 
come addition to the forces. 


Wis.—The Northern Convention was held in Hay- 
ward, June 19, 20,a large representation of churches 
being present. Topics were: The Relation of the 
Church to Secular Education, The Church and the 
Kingdom, Evangelistic and Other Methods, The 
Relation of the Church to Social Problems, and 
Missionary Work. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


SOMERVILLE.—Gospel tent meetings will be held 
under the auspices of the committees of the Con- 
gregational churches evety Sunday afternoon under ~ 
the lead of Rev. G.S. K. Anderson, 


Ata meeting of the First Church, June 29, to con- 
sider the retention of the present supply, Rev. J. M. 
Gray, a final settlement was not reacbed, but the 
sense of the meeting was expressed in fayor of the 
continuance of the present arrangement for an- 
other year. 


MAGNOLIA.—The first service was held recently in 
the new chapel, Rev. G. O. Jenness, the resident 
pastor, officiating. The building is situated ona 
large lot of land, so that another building of greater 
size can be added when necessary. The audience- 
room will accommodate about 200 persons. It is 
well lighted and conveniently arranged, The land 
is the gift of Mrs. D. W. Fuller and her children, 


NortH BLANFORD.—Since its organization in 1893, 
the church has held preaching services in Union 
Hall, conducted by the pastor, Rey. J. M. Christler. 
The new edifice was dedicated July 3, with a large 
congregation present. The building has an attract- 
ive exterior and is finished neatly and conveniently 
inside. About 140 persons can be accommodated in 
the main room and one adjoining. Another room 
will be used by the societies of the church. The 
cost of the building was over $3,000, of which $874 is 
still unpaid. Rev. E. A. Reed, D. D., preached the 
dedicatory sermon. : i 


The corner stone of the new edifice to be built in 
South Hadley was laid June 16, Rey. N. I. Jones 
officiating. 
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Maine. 

FARMINGTON.—The church has just received its 
new organ from the factory of the Hook & Has- 
tings Co,, Boston. It has two manuals and is blown 
by a water motor. 


The State Conference at its last meeting adopted 
a resolution on Christian @omity to the effect that 


while it believes in the Congregationa) polity as the. 


most truly Christian and apostolic, as well as Ameri- 
can, it desires to meet other Protestant churches 
in Christian work. This applies especially to co- 
operation in feeble and sparsely settled communi 
ties. ’ 


The First and Central Churches, Bangor, will 
unite in worship during next month, holding sery- 
ices two weeks in each church.— The church in 
Norway has begun the foundation of its new build- 
ing, to replace the one burned, 


New Hampshire. 


NAsHUA.—The First Church, Cyrus Richardson, 
D.D., pastor, has issued a pamphlet descriptive of 
its new edifice. It contains illustrations and por- 
traits, and is a valuable addition to the history of 
the church. Such was the demand for it that a 
second edition is in preparation. The chime of 
bells in the church is ready for service. The set 
consists of fifteen bells, the largest weighing 4,500 
pounds, the smallest twenty-seven pounds. On the 
largest bell is an inscription with the name of the 
giver, Mary Park Nutt. 


CHESTER.—The contest over the will of the late 
Abigail S. Knowles, by which the church was to re- 
ceive $15,000, has been settled by giving the con- 
testant $5,000, 


The interior of the church edifice at Pittsfield is 
undergoing extensive repairs, including the putting 
in of a steel ceiling and new carpets. 


Vermont. 


EAST BARNET.—The year’s remarkable series of 
revivals in the State in the meetings under the 
leadership of Evangelist B. A. Whittier closed July 
1 after several weeks of services here and in Barnet, 
Barnet Center and Peacham. Of 250 persons in 
these towns who have asked for prayers, the major- 
ity profess conversion. 


Sr. ALBANS.—The First Church, Rey. D. S. Mac- 
kay, pastor, dedicated its new edifice June 20, a 
large congregation being present. More than a year 
and a half ago the former building was burned just 
after it had been enlarged and beautified. The new 
building cost over $50,000, and it is dedicated free 
from debt. The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by Rey. J. D. Adam and the prayer was offered by 
Rey. Dr. Edward Hawes. 


Connecticut. 


SOUTH GLASTONBURY.—Rey. Marcus Burr has 
just closed a pastorate of eight years with the 
ehurch. During this time there have been forty-six 
additions, thirty-two on confession, the Sunday 
school has nearly trebled, and the number of fami- 
lies nearly doubled. The gifts of the eburch last 
year amounted to $500. The Y. P.S.C. £. numbers 
seventy-five. The church is now self-supporting and 
has no debt. 


TORRINGFORD.—The church celebrated its 125th 
anniversary, June 29. Addresses were made by the 
present pastor, Rev. A. H. Norris, and others. There 
have been eighteen pastorates of the church, aver- 
aging seven years each. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Norwiou.—The eightieth anniversary of the 
church, Rey. W. H. Scudder, pastor, was celebrated 
by a ‘* decade service,” June 17, the principal events 
of each decade being reviewed by eight members of 
the Sunday Evening Club. Rey. Samuel Scoville, 
seventeen years pastor after the church returned 
from Presbyterianism to its first and present form, 
delivered the anniversary address. Other addresses 
_ and letters of congratulation were enjoyed. This 

church was the first religious organization in the 

village. 


MORRISVILLE.—Ior several years Rey. L. E. Pang- 
_burn’s church has been in debt. A rally day was 
observed recently, the principal feature of which 
was a lJecture by Dr. Hdward Taylor, at the conclu- 
sion of which he called for and raised sufficient 
funas to more than clear the debt. 


BINGHAMTON.—The First Church, Rev. W. B. 
Thorp, pastor, has voted to undertake the support 
‘of a missionary of the American Board ana, with 
the approval of the board, has chosen Mr. W. M. 
Zumbro of Yale Divinity School, who is to sail in 
a few weeks for the Madura Mission, India. Mr. 
Zumbro has transferred his membership to this 
chureh, and was ordained under its auspices July 5. 
It is believed that this action will greatly increase 
the foreign missionary interest of the church, 
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which will now virtually have an assistant pastor 
in India. 


TICONDEROGA.—A new organ of two manuals and 
blown by water power has been put into the church 
by the Hook & Hastings Co., Boston. 


BUFFALO.—Two councils were held in the city 
July 3—one for the ordination of Mr. A. L. Grein, a 
recent yraduate of Yale, as pastor of Plymouth 
Mission; the other to consider the advisability of a 
dissolution of the Prospect Avenue Tabernacle. 
This enterprise resulted from a division in the 
Hampshire Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which Kev. W. KE. Shinn was pastor. Mr. Shinn 
withdrew with a portion of his people, obtained a 
rink in. which he took up his abode and also re- 
arranged for audience and other rooms. After 
a while the new movement organized itself into a 
Congregational church, and for three months peti- 
tioned for recognition by local churches, which was 
voted by a council in March, 1892. for two years 
the enterprise has passed through a varied experi- 
ence, until it was clearly demonstrated that Mr. 
Shinn, though a brilliant man, was too erratic to 
make such an enterprise a success. His resignation 
was offered and accepted a few weeks ago. The 
council approved the action, and, on account of the 
financial and numerical weakness of the church and 
the fact that the fieldis well supplied with churches, 
advised dissolution. It was felt that, while another 
leader might make a success in that field, the same 
expenditure of labor and money would yield larger 
results in some other portion of the city. 


PULASKI.—Without resorting to special efforts 
the church has received about forty new members 
within a year. Rey. A.S. Huimons, late of Morris- 
ville, is the pastor. 


THE SOUTH. 


WASHINGTON.—On the evening of June 17, Rey. 
8S. M. Newman, pastor of the First Church, closed a 
series of twenty-eight historical sermons wpon the 
Early Church and the Roman Empire, based upon 
the book of Acts. These sermons began in October 
and were attended by congregations averaging 
nearly 1,000 persons during the entire course and at 
times reaching 1,300. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


MApiIson.—The church has been greatly blessed 
by a week’s meetings, conducted by Rey. A.T. Reed. 
As a partial result of this special effort eleven young 
people united with the church at the last commun- 
ion. The pastor, Rev. D. A. Strong, recently gave 
Bibles to eighteen children who had not been absent 
from church seryice for six months. 


CLEVELAND.—The new Trinity Church received 
thirty-four members, twelve on confession, at its 
first communion in July, making its membership 
197. A lot of Jand, 108 by 200 feet, has been secured 
in an eligible location, and the church has already 
raised over $5,000, nearly enough to pay forit. In- 
dividual cups were used at the communion service, 
and the pastor and people cordially indorse the 
plan. 


Lakewood Church has organized a Boys’ Brigade 
of twenty members and a Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip. 

The Junior Endeavor Society of Park Church has 
given the communion table and pulpit furniture for 
the new church, and the presentation was made 
July 1 with impressive services. 


Illinois. 


Mounp OCrry.—The church, which recently voted 
to become self-supporting, finds that beroic effort 
is required. But the people are not discouraged. 
Lately they observed a period of self-denial and 
brought their offerings together to the amount of 
$100. ‘ 

CuIcAGo.—In response to a special appeal the Cal- 
ifornia Avenue Church, Rey. D. E. Fox, D. D., pas- 
tor, recently received additional subscriptions to 
the building fund amounting to over $4,000. 


Gospel tent meetings will be conducted during 
the summer by Evangelist Lippard in various towns. 
The first meeting was beld in Freeport. Professor 
Forane of Chicago is engaged as singer. Mr. Lip- 
pard received a gift of money last year which en- 
abled him to purchase a tent to accommodate 1,000 
persons. 

Indiana. 

DUNKIRK.—The church is worshiping in the opera 
house with good congregations. A Sunday school 
has been organized with an attendance of seventy. 
A lot has been purchased on Main Street for $3,000 
for the new church. The Willing Workers, organ- 
ized in January, have made $280 in their six months’ 
campaign. The church now numbers fifty-four 
members and is united and active. Superintendent 
Curtis supplied the new church, July 1, and received 
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eleven into membership, including the pastor, Rev. 
Aljexander McGregor, and his wife and son. 
llichigan, 

LAKEVIEW.—In addition to regular work Rev. 
C. H. Seaver has recently delivered the memorial 
sermon for the G. A. R. post, the annual sermon for 
the Maccabees and the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of the high school. 


CALUMET.—The Sunday schools of Rev. William 
Wallace’s chureh and the Lake Linden church 
united recently in a steamer excursion from Lake 
Linden, via Hancock, to the ship canal north of the 
Keewenaw peninsula. About 600 persons were on 
board, 


GRAND RAPIDS.—An inspiring spectacle was wit- 
nessed June 28, when 15,000 of the Sunday school 
scholars of Kent County paraded the streets and 
gathered at Lincoln Park to hear the noble address 
of Governor Rich, who made a special trip from 
Lansing to be present. 


Rey. William Anderson, after a successful pastor- 
ate of five years, leaves Imlay City to enter work 
farther south on account of his health. 


The church in Romeo, Rev. E. C. Oakley, pastor, 
has just organized its second branch Sunday school. 


All the churches of the Lake Superior Association 
are now well supplied.. Rey. J. E. Reilly at Han- 
cock and Rev. H. C. Scotford at Lake Linden, the 
latest arrivals, are entering upon the work in ear- 
nest. Large audiences continue to greet Mr. Reilly, 
and at Lake Linden twenty-four were received to 
membership June 17. The new State superintend- 
ent, W. H. Warren, has just completed a tour of 
the churches in the upper peninsula. Everywhere 
he was cordially received and fcund the field impor- 
tant and needy. The apportionment by the state 
home missionary board of money to be raised by 
the association is $900. The plan is to raise the 
amount by the four self-supporting churches. 

Wisconsin. 

EDGERTON.—Great encouragement is felt in the 
church on account of the Jately increased interest. 
The attendance at the prayer meeting has been 
doubled, and the Men’s Club has conducted evening 
services successfully. A sermon has been printed 
each week for distribution in the parish. Rey.J.R. 
Kaye is the pastor. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


Sr. Lovuis.—The new Reber Place Church, Rev. 
Firth Stringer, pastor, which has lately changed its 
name, is well organized for work. The recent in- 
stallation of the pastor was an occasion of great 
interest. The church has a Young Men’s Club and 
a C.E. Society. The Ladies’ Aid Society has can- 
celed part of the debt on the chapel and has fur- 
nished the pulpit and choir stand with carpet and 
chairs. 

Tinnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth Church has adopted a 
new plan for securing more extended participation 
among its members in the contributions for the 
support of the church. A resolution has been 
passed unanimously that a system of quarterly 
dues be adopted, fixed at one dollar and payable in 
advance, by all members of the church eighteen 
years old or over. To those who contribute by pay- 
ment of pew rents the dues are optional. 


Kansas. 


Cora.—Special meetings have been held by Evan- 
gelist Veazie in different parts of the State. At 
this place eight services were conducted in two and 
one-half days. 


Liywoop.—A new interest has been revived by 
tent-meetings held by Evangelist Irwin. Asa result 
the church has received a number of additions. 


Nebraska. 

ULYssEs.—Rev. O. A. Palmer, who has just re- 
signed, leaves a good record of work. Seventy per- 
sons, fifty-nine on confession, have joined the 
church during his pastorate. The total membership 
of the church is now 103. The church has paid $240 
on its parsonage debt, and the house of worship and 
the parsonage have been repaired. 

CALHOUN.—The church has been supplied for 
some months by a local Methodist minister, and it 
is probable that he will be invited to the pastorate. 


The severe droughts in the western part of the 
State have caused many people to leave tor a time, 
so that the church work must necessarily suffer. 


South Dakota. 

ABERDEEN.—The praying band had been praying 
for rain for several days when the mayors of this 
city and Watertown issued proclamations asking 
that prayer be made. Public meetings were held at 
Huron and other places. Following this the whole 
State was visited by copious showers. Much of the 
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mall grain was past recovery, but later crops give 
prospect of a good yield. 


Ipswicu.—Rey. E. E. Webber, beside his regular © 


work here and at Rosette Park, preaches for a Pres- 
byterian church ten miles away once in two weeks. 


BROOKINGS.—Rey. A. E. Thomson, who recently 
resigned his pastorate at Yankton, is holding union 
meetings here with good success. The college sus- 
pended work all day recently when midweek Sun- 
day was observed, and nearly every mercantile 
house was closed. About thirty persons at one 
meeting expressed a desire to become Christians. 
Mr. Thomson expects to conduct a course of lec- 
tures this summer at the Madison Chautauqua. 


Miss A. A. Pickens, secretary of the W.H.M.A., 
Boston, has recently spent two weeks in the State 
visiting fields in which the association has taken 


an active interest. 
Utah. 


OGDEN.—The Lynn Churcb, where Dr. W. H. Tib- 
bals has been pastor for ten months, now has a 
handsome new chapel organ from Story & Clark of 
Chicago. Some earnest Christian women of New 
Haven, Ct., rendered great help in securing it. The 
church has also received a new communion set, the 
gift of the children of the church in Stonington, Ct. 

% 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


bere waa Gustav, Chicago Seminary, to Nelson, Neb. 

ecepts. 

BEARD, Reuben A., formerly president of Fargo Col- 
lege, N. D., to Pilgrim Ch., Nashua, N. HW. Accepts. 

BURGESS, George, Hadlyme, Ct., to Normal, Ill. Ac- 


cepts. 

CREDEFORD, George H., formerly of Wilton, Me., to 
Winthrop. 

DEPFER, Harry A., Baltimore, Md, to Grand Island, 


New. 

DREW, Frank L.,, Cheyenne, Wyo., to Gann Valley and 
Dunean, s. D. Accepts. 

HILL, Virgil B., Chicago Seminary, accepts eall to 
Waucoma, Io. 

HITCHCOCK, Philo, Highmore, S. D., to West Salem, 


Wis 

HILKERBAUMER, Richard, Nelson, Neb., to Sutton. 
Accepts. 

JONES, John E, Forman.\N.D., to supply for six 
months in Cooperstown. 

LONG, W. F., formerly Methodist, of East Boston, Mass., 
to Holbrook. 

MURPHY, Charles G., Oberlin Seminary, to Wallace, 
Neb. Accepts. 

NEWELL, Arthur F.. accepts call to permanent pastor- 
ate of Vine Street Ch,. Lincoln, Neb. 

SMART, G. F., Cambridge, Mass., to Manchester, Vt. 
Accepts. 

Ac- 


SNORE, O. M., Fenwick, Mich., to Homestead. 

cepts. 

WALKER, John J., Andover Seminary, to assistant 
pastorate of Central Ch., Providence, R.I, Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BUCK, George H., 0. Haydenvyille, Mass., July 5 Ser- 
mon, Prof. J. W. Churchill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Hamlin, H. 8. Snyder, G. N. Webber, Paul Van 
Dyke, E. G. Cobb. 

DIBBLE, William L., o. Ivanhoe, Ill, June 26. Sermon, 
Rev. 8. A. Harris; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Mal- 
colm, S. M. Wilcox, W, J. Warner. 

GREIN, Albert L., 0. Buffalo, N. Y., July 3. Sermon, 
Rev. W. A. Hobbs; other parts, Rev. Messrs. ¥. S. 
Fitch, D. D., Ethau Curtis, J. $, Wilson, L G. Rogers. 

LARKIN, Kalph_ B,o. Liberty, Wis., June 5. Sermon, 
Rev. Graham Taylor; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. 
Cameron, S. G. Axnett. 

MANVILLE, Addison G. (formerly Methodist), i. Alex- 
andria, O., June 19. Sermon, Rev. Wasbington Glad- 
dev, D.D. other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. 8. Lindsay, 
J. L. Bright, Henry Stauffer. 

PROCTOR, Henry H., 0. Atlanta, Ga., July 1. 
Rev. G. W. Moore. 

SEARLES, Wilbur G., 0. Haddam Neck, Ct., June 28. 
Sermon, Rey. E. E. Lewis; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
Francis Parker, Alexander Hall, J. W. Morton and 
Rey. Mr. Colyer. 

ZUMBRv, william M., 0. Binghamton, N. Y., July 5. 
sermon, Rey. T K. Beecher; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
pe ie Keeler, J. J. Hough, W. A. Robinson, W. B. 

orp. 


Sermon, 


Resignations. 


BLOMIFIELD, S. F., Morenci, Mich. 
FLEMING, Samuel J., Bedford, Mich. 
HANCOCK, George H., Madrid, N. Y. 
HASSOLD, Fred., Winthrop, N. Y. 
JONBKS, David, Lawrence St. Ch., Cincinnati, O. 
PALMER, Oscar A., Ulysses, Neb. 
WILLIAMS, John P., Welsh Ch., Youngstown, O., to 

cee call to Welsh Ch., Columbus, to begin work 

Sept. |. 
Churches Organized. 

SOUND BEACH, Ct., Pilgrim, July 1. 


Miscellaneous. 


Forty members. 


BUELL, Lewin F., Mount Vernon, N. Y., has gone to 


Enylana for the summer. 
until September. 

EMERSON, Forest F., is engaged to continue as sup- 
ply of Union Ch., Worcester, Mass., until Jan 1. 

FAY, Walcott, Westboro, Mass., will spend the summer 
in turope. Rey. D. O. Clark is supplying his church. 

FULLER, Dr. H. T., retiring president of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, has been elected president of 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

HERBERT, Ebenezer, Rosemond, IIl., will spend two 
months in tngland. On his twenty-seventh wedding 
anniversary he and his wife received handsome pres- 
ents from the congregation. 

HERRON, George D., Grinnell, Io., will spend the sum- 
mer in Germany. 

HIATT, CU. W., Peoria, IU., and W. F. MOMILLEN, Chi- 
cago, will take a two months’ European trip this sum- 


His church will be closed 


mer. 

HOUSE, J. Henry, and family were tendered a farewell 
reception by the First Ch., Painesville, O., before 
their departure for a third term of missionary service 
in Bulgaria. 

MUCKLOW, W. B., Salina, Kan., has gone to Europe 
tor two months. 

NEWMAN, S. M., Washington, D. C., and family are 
spending the summer in the Adirondacks with Dr. 

. H, Cook, 

NEWTON, A. F., and family, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
pa August in Stow, Mass. 

ROBIE, B. A., and wife, Grafton, Mass.,on their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary, received $150 in silver. 
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TROW, William A., Albany, Ore., closes his pastorate to 
go East to the Interior or to New England, : 

WHITE, Prof. W. W., lately of Xenia, O., is engaged as 
a permanent teacher in the Bible Institute, Chicago. 


-ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MINNESOTA. 
Daggett, — 5 Aurora, — 
Lodi, 1 6 Austin, — 16 
Mentone, — 4 Creseo, teat) 
Oakland, First, 9 16 Graceville, Zoe 
Market St., 2 4 Lake Park, 8 8 
Redwood, 7 8 Minneapolis, Fifth 
Rialto, 8 Ave., uMee So 
San Francisco, Beth- Lyndale, he 1 ag3 
any, 5 5 Park Ave, 4 9 
Bethlehem, — 25 Plymouth, pra bt 
Seventh Ave., DEES 
Soquel, Zvi MISSOURI. 
CONNECTICUT, St, Louis, First, Lee 
Branford, First, — 4 Hyde Park, 6 8 
Bridgeport, King’s Memorial, 2 27 
Highway, == 50) bklerimy 13 26 
Clinton, 12 18 Reber Place. — 10 
East Lyme, 8 8 Tabernacle, (ey! 
Hartford, Pearl St., 1 3 
New Haven, Dwight | ; MONTANA. 
ace, 7 Big Timber 7-7 
Niantic eas pe ae 
Somerville, 2 13 Horse Plains, 9 
Terryville, 2 6 NEBRASKA. 
Wilton, 4 5 ne i Dials 
é 3 rborville y 
Alton TLE EN OTS: Rae Crawtor d,’ Pai BS 
Buda, 19 25 Doniphan, en 
Canton, abe pense ee ane ues in 2 
Chicago, California s an aaee ity, 38 98 
P alisade, 
Donia Park, ° : as West Hamilton, 338 
Jacksonville, g 8 Wilcox, M7 
Ottawa, 46 48 7 ; 
Sandwien: pied NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

INDIANA. Atkinson, 10 il 
Dunkirk, Day ae ee ats 
East.Chicago, 6 7 Marlboro, qd 
Hort Wayne, Piym- © P Newport, 2 3 
Indianapolis, May- NEW YORK. 

flower, 5 8 
People’s, 5 11 Brooklyn, Rochester 
Plymouth, — 4 Ave., 1.6 
Marion, 3.3 Tompkins Ave., — 75 
Washington, 5 5 Carthage, te at) 
1OWA. Syracuse, Good Will, 2 7 
Ames, 5 A ASG) 
Baxter, = , 
CedarRapids,Bethany,3 5 « 
Correctionville, 6 8 Gleveled, Bethle- qo 
Creston, Pilgrim 10 12 tact Madi Per 
Dubuque, Summit, 8 8 ag ean Ave., ‘ ; 
Eagle Grove, 7 eee pa ; 
Gilbert Station 4 4 Hough Ave, 438 
eamraraGn ? Bee i Lakewood, Dee 
Towa City,’ 4 7 Park, 5 12 
Knoxville, belie peo 3 4 
Manchester, Beech Trinity ) 12 34 
Monticello, 140140 Goat, Centex 16 
Rock Rapids, Woe Rast Toledo Second,-— 3 
Sioux City, May- mh Ae) , 
ower on Soa ee —l 
"7 * Fi arietta, First, 3.5 
el eae seu Pil a Painesville, Union, 4 18 
Sillwater Station, © 12) 18. Springfeld, First, — 6 
Wall Lake a 4 Strongsville, Tao 
Webster City, 2 7 Tallmadge, a ert 
West Burlington, 88> DRacas, 

KANSAS. ; 
Emporia, 11 18 Portland, Mississippi 
Linwood, — 7 Ave, rel 
Mt. Union, — 7 Sunnyside, — 3l 
St. Mary’s, 8 12 

MAINE. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bangor, First, 7 7 Philadelphia, Central,2 4 
iE Hammond St., 3 6 Ridgway, First, 1) 20 

rewer 5 8 
Denmark, 3.5 TENNESSEE. 
Lovell, 2 ae ee ; 
Island Falls, 7 13 Crossville, aa 
Patten ies 7 : 
Red teach, 50) VERMONT. 
South Gardiner, 2 4 Bradford, 7 15 
MASSACHUSETTS, Burlington, Colleg a i 
Bavied ip niet 715 * Eden, 2 5 
Highlana, As) pene Ae a Le 
Shawmut, Be 16 ear OrG 2 3 
tore 2 7 Montpelier, 4 9 
Winthrop, 2 6 Nee Hyde Park, Lon 3) 
Everett, Mystic Side, 1 4 Panige’ 4 6 
Haverhill, Union, 3 6 FRawlet, 10 10 
Hyde Park, 7 Wy Utne “44 
Lynn, Swedish, ==. (2) pouand es Zags 
Teyanfleld, Second umGmi Sarco y ata notes BG 2) 
Newton, Eliot, 7 14 West Rutland, het 
Revere, 40 45 Winooski, 4 4 
Salem, Crombie St. 5 8 
StoneHann’ Sy fe WASHINGTON. 
Ware, East, — 4 Brinnon, — 10 
Whitman, 8 8 Colville, 35 
Worcester,hbnmanuel, 3 
oe fee) 4 14 WISCONSIN. 
iedmon bh 9 
Plymouth, 2 »5 Appleton, 10 10 
Beloit, Second, Th 
MICHIGAN, r aha 
as 3 Dartford. 5 6 
Baldwin, iat eee tree ge 
ee 5 38 Platteville, Tan 
Grand Rapids, Alpine 
ae Wad i aes OTHER CHURCHES. 
Park, 4 19 Christiana, Ala., — 12 
Plymouth, 3 7 Fessenden, N.D., — 12 
Hancock, — 9 High Point, N.C., — 7 
Hopkins, — 3 Ogden, Utah, Lynne, 3 4 
Lake Linden, 16 24 Riverside, R. 1, 9 15 
Lakeview, | 6 6 Tampa, Fla., First, 3 4 
Lan sing, Pilgrim, 4 4 Two Kettles, S.D., 5 6 
Northport, 15 15 Churches with two or 
Romeo, First, 5. 6 less; 61 66 


Total: Conf., 1,002; Tot., 2,135 
Total since Jan. 1. . Conf., 12,856; Tot., 23,167. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVO& NOTES. 


The first delegate registered at Cleveland was a 
Pueblo Indian. 


Japan holds its second national convention at 
Tokyo while the Cleveland Convention is in session, 
July 11-13. 


A Chinese society has been forméd in New York, 
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so that ten different nationalities are now repre- 
sented in the New York Union. 


The society at Greenwich, Ct., gave $150 to mis- 
sions the past year, about sixty dollars going to the 
American Board. Nearly one-fifth of the members 
are proportionate givers. 


A missionary writes that at a Christian Endeavor 
rally in Shanghai the largest church for Chinese 
was crowded with a Jarger number than he had ever 
before seen in any gathering of Chinese Christians 
in the city. 

The juniors of the First Chureh of Montclair, 
N. J., gave a “cradle roll’ party to the children 
too young to be juniors, and thirty babies were car- 
ried to it. Those present were given flowers and 
badges and otherwise entertained. 


The Floating Society on the New York, which was 
the first one organized in the navy, has held its 
meetings regularly, even although on some occa- 
sions, during the rebellion at Rio Janeiro, shells 
were flying unpleasantly néar the vessel. 


The recent Colorado conyention was the first one 
held in the State at which the delegates have paid 
their own expenses, and in spite of the hard times 
the attendance and the interest were greater than 
on any previous occasion. One delegate, sixty-six 
years old, came from a union society in which seven 
denominations are represented. Dr. Rondthaler of 
Indianapolis and Miss Kate H. Haus of St. Louis 
gave several addresses. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 
One result of the united efforts in behalf of the 
unemployed in lower New York last winter has been 


‘the organization of the Committee of East Side 


Workers. Protestants, irrespective of denomina- 
tional lines, Roman Catholics, Hebrews, and others 
not identified with any religious body, have banded 
themselves together for closer co-operation. A pro- 
visional plan of federation has been prepared. The 
object of the committee is to increase the efficiency 
of benevolent work in lower New York, especially 
on the East Side, by careful study of the needs of 
the people and by united effort wherever practi- 
cable. Representing churches and charitable so- 
cieties, the committee will seek to bring the two 
classes into more perfect accord in the humane 
work in which they are engaged. Every phase of 
life affecting the working man and his family will 
be studied and the evils found will be corrected so 
far as practical. A copy of the provisional plan, 
which the churches and societies laboring among 


‘the half-million people within the district named 


are asked to consider, can be had by addressing 
Rev. John B. Devins, at 339 East 4th Street. Sug- 
gestions, criticisms and words of approval will be 
gladly welcomed by the committee. 


CALENDAR. 

New England Chautauqua, Framingham, July 
10-24. % 

Y. P.S.C.E. National Convention, Cleveland, O., 
July 11-15. 

Connecticut Valley Sunday School and Chautau- 
qua Assembly, Northampton, July 17-27. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
15. 

School of Theology, Oxford, Eng., July 16-28. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 

<> 


THE RETREAT AND SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT IOWA COLLEGE. 


Our receptivity, as acommunion of churches, 
to new ideas, is evidenced by the fact that 
within the past three years retreats have so 
multiplied that we may ‘begin to look upon 
them as an established form of Christian fel- 
lowship. Several within the past year have 
been reported in these columns in New Eng- 
land, and what gets into Congregational New 
England is sure to extend throughout the 
country. This fact makes it less important to 
dwell much on the third meeting of the parent 
retreat, led, as it was, by the same man as 
before, Dr. George D. Herron, and conducted 
according to the same methods. The princi- 
pal change was in increase of members. The 
seven of the first retreat was increased to 
eighteen the second year and -to forty at the 
meeting which opened June 20 and continued 
in session one week. Only four of the old 
members were absent, so that there was con- 


\ 
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. tinuity in the persons of about a third of the 
membership. In thetwenty-six new members 
there was a representation of distant States, 
Rey. B. E. Howard coming from as far West 
as Los Angeles, Cal., Rey. J. B. Silcox from 
Montreal and Prof. John R. Commons and 
four men of like social views in the Methodist 
ministry from Svuthern Indiana. New York 
City sent the four prominent charity workers: 
Dr. Josiah Strong, Rey. Leighton Williams, 
W. H. Tolman, Ph.D., and S. H. Hadley 
(Jerry McAuley’s successor). Chicago was 
represented by Prof. Graham Taylor, Dr: 
Thomas ©, Hall and Rey. J. G. Inglis. Three 
came from Minnesota: Dr. L. L. West, Rev. 
George D, Block and H. W. Gleason. Ten 
came from Iowa, two each from Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and New England, and one each 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Colorado. The larger number 
of these were Congregational ministers, but 
there was also a representation from the Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians. There was also a lay representation 
in Capt. H. T, Fisher of Cleveland, O., George 
H. Gibson, editor, of Lincoln, Neb., and Wil- 
liam H,. Tolman, Ph. D., of New York. The 
teacher’s profession was represented by Presi- 
dent Gates and Professors Macy, Noble and 
Chamberlain from the college, Professor Com- 
mons from Indiana University and President 
Slocum of Colorado College. 

Notwithstanding the increased attendance 
and wider representation the retreat main- 
tained its spiritual continuity and unity and 
the devotional meetings, especially of the last 
days of the retreat, were an exceptional reali- 
zation of the power and blessedness of prayer. 
The distinctive studies in both assemblies 
may be included under the general term ap- 
phed Christianity, and the line of thought in 
the retreat will be indicated by a résumé of 
the lectures at the summer school, as the lec- 
turers here were almost all drawn from those 
who had spent the previous week in prayer 
and study in the intimacy of the narrower 
circle, 

The longest and most erudite course of 
lectures was given by Dr. Coyle of North 
Adams, Mass., on The Holy Ghost the Social- 
izer. These lectures reviewed the history 
and literature of the Hebrew people, the his- 
tory of the Christian Church and of Christian 
doctrine, in order to show that the special 
and specializing factor in the development of 
life, hterature and doctrine is a spiritual force, 
which, scientifically considered, may be called 
the Hebrew spirit, the spirit of Jesus, of Pen- 
tecost, of Christianity. This force, discovered 
by what it has done, is the Holy Ghost of the 
creeds. What it has accomplished justifies a 
reasonable expectation that it will fulfill itself 
in a perfected society, and a confidence that 
the doctrines of orthodoxy, beginning with 
the Holy Trinity, will be revitalized and con- 
fessed in the future with larger meaning and 
firmer faith. One result of the study upon 
bimself was to enable Dr. Coyle to preach a 
sermon in the Congregational church, June 
24, on the Trinity, which throbbed with life, 
and his lectures when given to the public are 
likely to be a valuable contribution to new 
theology on the much neglected doctrine of 

’ the Holy Spirit. 

The Sociological Side of Dogma was treated 
by Rey. Charles James Wood, author of Sur- 
vivals in Christianity and an Episcopalian of 
the school of Maurice and Phillips Brooks, in 
four lectures on The Divine Immanence, The 
Trinity, The Incarnation and The Holy Com- 
munion. He expounded ably the new theol- 
ogy, and eloquently voiced the new spirit in a 
sermon before the school, July 1, on The Mes- 
sage of the Spirit to the Churches. 

' Rev. Thomas C. Hall, D. D., spoke on the 
four laws of the kingdom, which he defined 
to be the law of love, of labor, of service and 
of sacrifice. Several years of study of social 


problems in Chicago have brought him to. 


somewhat advanced views, which now and 
then startled his hearers and showed him to 
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be on matters of social reform radical in 
Opinion, although tolerant and conciliatory in 
spirit. \The inspiring and steadying influence 
of Dr. Josiah Strong was felt in three lectures 
on Methods for the New Bra. He was ad- 
mirably supplemented by Dr. Tolman, who 
gave the result of his experience in working 
for various reforms in New York City and 
illustrated his lectures with the stereopticon. 

Rey. B. Fay Mills gave four Biblical studies 
on the Kingdom of God in the Scriptures, and 
Prof. John R. Commons discussed various 
topics of reform from the standpoint of politi- 
cal and social science in a series of daily lec- 
tures and Prof, Jesse Macy in a Single lecture. 
One of the lectures of the school which made 
a profound impression was given by Presi- 
dent Gates on The Evolution of Four Great 
Ideas. He also discussed Capital Punishment 
and The Church and the Community. Dr. 
Herron spoke only twice, and then somewhat 
informally, but the success of both the schoo! 
and the retreatis largely due to his organizing 
and directing ability. 

The lecture course would have lacked an 
important element except for the contribution 
of Edward M’Nealy, Esq., of Burlington, [o., 
who, from the standpoint of a lawyer, showed 
the difficulties in the way of translating ethi- 
cal ideals into statute laws. 

The American Institute of Christian Sociol- 
ogy held its annual meeting in connection 
with the school, and elected as president for 
the ensuing year, Dr. Josiah Strong, and for 
secretary and superintendent of instruction, 
William Howe Tolman, both of New York— 
offices which the past year were both held in 
the West. If this means that the next sum- 
mer’s school is to be held somewhere in the 
East, it may be for the good of the cause, but 
it is certain that it will be impossible to secure 
more hospitable and delightful entertainment 
than was afforded by the people of Grinnell 
and the faculty of Lowa College. Giese Kel, 


EDUCATION. 


—— Rey. Dr. George K. Morris of Cincin- 
nati has been elected professor of practical 
theology in the Boston University School of 
Theology. 

— The University of Chicago will receive 
another million dollars, the conditions im- 
posed by John D. Rockefeller having been 
met before July 1. Of this sum he gives $651,- 
000, M. A. Ryerson $100,000 and Mrs. C. E. 
Haskell $100,000. 


—— The Connecticut Valley Sunday School 
and Chautauqua Assembly, annually held at 
Northampton, this year, July 17-27, promises 
well. Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Hon. C, C. 
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Coffin, Hon. B. G. Northrop and Leon Vincent 
are to lecture. 


—— The College Settlements Association is 
able to offer one fellowship (or possibly two) 
of $300 for the year 1894-95. The fellow will 
be expected to spend thirty-six weeks in resi- 
dence at some of the settlements, in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, taking up some 
special phase of settlement work. The fellow- 
ships cover the expenses of residence in the 
settlements. Applications should be made 
before Aug. 1 to Mrs. L. H. Thayer, 122 State 
Street, Portsmouth, N. H., and will be con- 
sidered in the order in which they are re- 
ceived. 


—— The library of Mt. Holyoke College 
has just received from Mrs. Esther B. Wood- 
ford a unique volume. It is a bound copy of 
The Cherokee Advocate, issued fifty years ago, 
by W. P. Ross, the editor, a Cherokee Indian. 
It appears both in the native language and 
English. Since the Civil War he has been 
chief. He was president of the board of 
directors when the Cherokee Male and Female 
Seminaries were opened, securing teachers 
from Yale and Mt. Holyoke. The book is 
curious in giving the story of territorial 
matters half a century ago and the history of 
George Guess, the remarkable inventor of 
the Cherokee alphabet. 


— The eighth anniversary of the Bethle- 
hem Bible Readers’ School of Cleveland, O., 
took place Thursday evening, June 28. The 
only graduate was Miss Mette Autzen, of 
Danish-German parentage, who read an inter- 
esting essay on The Sympathy of Christ. Rev. 
H. O. Allen, pastor of the Franklin Avenue 
Congregational Church gave the address of 
the evening. The next year will commence 
with seven old pupils and several new ones 
are likely to enter. The hard times have told 
upon the finances of the school, which is $255 
in debt; but the Lord is able to supply all the 
needs of His work, and in Him is the confi- 
dence of those who have this important work 
in charge, so essential to the success of our 
Slavic missions. 


—— Southern Collegiate Institute, Albion, 
Ill., commences the school year with larger 
prospects of usefulness than ever. Rey. 
Frank B. Hines, who has been the successful 
pastor of the church in Metropolis, accepted 
the presidency of the institution, beginning 
July 1. Mr. Hines is a graduate of Drury 
College and of Andover Seminary. He is 
well acquainted with the people of Southern 
Illinois, Kentueky and Missouri. He knows 
their peculiarities, their needs and their as- 
pirations. He is in deep sympathy with those 
who desire that the advantages of a higher 
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C. Goryju, late Chef de cuisine, Delmonico’s. 
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Christian education should reach the masses 
of the people. Annual scholarships and spe- 
cial subscriptions for current expenses to the 
amount of $4,000 have been provided. 


—— The baccalaureate sermon by Rey. Dr. 


Rubinkam of the University Church, Chicago, 


at Wheaton (Ill.) College, July 1, and the 
president’s last words to the class which fol- 
lowed ushered in a week of good things. The 
examinations of the succeeding days were 
attended by a committee of neighboring clergy- 
men, who gave gratifying testimonials of their 
appreciation of the work presented. The 
various final programs of the preparatory art 
and music schools were of the usual interest, 
while the alumni were favored with a thought- 
ful presentation of the problems of the higher 
criticism from the conservative standpoint 
by Rev. Edgar B. Wylie of Chicago. The 
graduating class consisted of five gentlemen 
and three ladies. 

— The closing exercises of the Hotchkiss 
School at Lakeville, Ct., were notable forthe 
high quality of the literary exercises. The 
public debate of the Areopagus Society was a 
discussion of the resolution that convict labor 
should be abolished, The annual sermon to 
the graduating class was given this year by 
Rev. Edward G. Selden, Albany, N. Y., and 
was exceedingly appropriate. The reception 
given in the evening by the faculty, in honor 
of the class, was a notable assembly of the 
friends of the class and of the school. Not- 
withstanding the increased accommodations 
provided in the opening of the new Bissell 
Hall, there-are scarcely twenty rooms remain- 
ing unassigned, and the school will number 
over 100, not including day scholars, next 
year. 


— The Boston Old South lectures for young 
people for the summer of 1894, beginning Aug. 
1, will be upon The Founders of New Eng- 
land, the several subjects being as follows: 
William Brewster, the Elder of Plymouth; 
William Bradford, the Governor of Plymouth; 
John Winthrop, the Governor of Massachu- 
setts; John Cotton, the Minister of Boston; 
John Harvard, and the Founding of Harvard 
College; John Eliot, the Apostle to the In- 
dians; Roger Williams, the Founder of Rhode 
Island; Thomas Hooker, the Founder of Con- 
necticut. The subjects for essays iu the next 
Old South prize system competition, open to 
graduates of the Boston high schools, are The 
Relations of the Founders of-New England to 
the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut and 
Their Place in the History of Written Consti- 
tutions. 
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I believe in.God. You believe in God, don’t 
you? One must always believe in God.— 
Premier Crispi. 

The theological seminary gave me a kpowl- 
edge of almost everything save the thing es- 
sential—the sacred Scriptures. To my class 
Biblical theology was unknown, the Bible 
was without historical perspective and averse 
from the pessimism of Heclesiastes was as de- 
cisive as an utterance of the Son of God.— 
Rev. W. H. P. Faunce. 


I believe in Christ, the life. I think that 
my whole creed. As we grow older I think 
we grow less and less positive about the theory 
of the immortal life. With age comes the 
blunting of the edge of most things. 
gather years we lose love, joy, grief—every- 
thing that makes life, and so it would not 
seem so strange if life itself ended forever. 
I’ve died and lived so many times.—W. D. 
Howells, ; 


It is with a curious and most profound in- 
terest that for years I have studied His life. 
I am, as you know, a Jew. For more than 
eighteen centuries my race has been shut out 
from its own. Even the name of Jesus was 
not mentioned among us. After these eight- 
een centuries I; and others like myself, emerg- 
ing from this isolation, Ome face to face with 


AS we | 
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one who was ours, of whom, strangely enough, 
we have been bereaved, of whose deep influ- 
ence we have not felt the benefits. I hardly 
know whether you who have been nurtured 
under Christian influence, who have breathed 
the atmosphere of Jesus’ thought since your 
childhood, can put yourself entirely into the 
place of one who comes to Him as a new- 
comer, and is amazed and rapt at what he 
finds.—Felix Adler. 


I should be recreant to my own nature if I 
were not ready to.speak with warm and gen- 
erous heart for those who sail the seas, for the 
blood of seafaring men flows in my veins, and 
the manly form of him whose name I bear was 
snatched from sight and buried with the ship 
he commanded in the angry waves of the 
ocean. My childish ears were assailed with 
the story of the cruel storm, the dreadful 
wreck, the lonely home, the greedy, unsatis- 
fied sea. I have always heard strange sounds 
in its restless moaning. The busy wharves of 
Boston, the ships that there discharged their 
prolific cargoes, the vessels that at evening 
dropped down the rivers toward the harbor 
and gave us the privilege of feeling that we 
were sailor boys for a while, the hard-fisted, 
big-hearted tars who were my boyhood friends, 
the marine and naval hospitals which I con- 
stantly visited and where I did some of my 
first work for Christ, the old Vermont, receiy- 


ing ship at Charlestown Navy Yard, familiar 


as my mother’s kitchen, the long, sandy beach 
where I played, now swept by furious waves 
that came with resistless might, now burned 
to blistering heat and cooled by the lazy waves 
that with listless motion splashed their spray 
in the hot summer sun—all left upon me their 
deposit of interest in the affairs of the sea 
which has never been exhausted.—Rev. S. H. 
Virgin, D.D. 


Ma —p— ne 


RISIBLES, 
Identified. ‘‘Is the victim scared?” asked 
the cannibal king. ‘‘No,’’? answered the at- 
tendant. ‘‘He does nothing but look up and 


talk of resignation.” His Majesty gasped for 
breath. ‘‘Talmage!’’ be faltered. ‘It must 


be he.”’—Pucek. 


Archdeacon Sinclair of London tells of a 
curate of his grandfather’s. He was preach- 
ing on the prodigal son, and when he came to 
the words, ‘‘ put a ring on his finger,’’ he was 
unable to stop, but went. on, ‘and bells on his 
toes, and he shall have music wherever he 
goes,” 

There was a backward student at Balliol 
who, for failing to pass an examination in 
Greek, was ‘sent down.’’ His mother went 
to see the master, Dr. Jowett, and explained 
to him what an excellent lad her son was. 
“Tt is a hard experience for him, this dis- 
grace,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘ but he will have 
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the consolation of religion, and there is always 
one book to which he can turn.” 
Jowett eyed her a moment and then an- 


swered; “ Yes, madam; the Greek grammar. | 


Good morning! ”’ 

Rey. Dr. Gunsaulus tells a story of two New 
England women of advanced age who were 
overheard in conversation to the following 
effect: 

“ Hev you met that Miss Perkins yet?” 

‘‘Yes, I was interduced to her yesterday.” 

“To what sect does she belong?” 

“To the Universalist sect, I believe.’’ 

“To the Universalist sect? An’ what is 
their belief?” 

‘““They believe that all human souls will 
eventually, bythe grace uv God, be redeemed.” 

““O, they do, do they? What bigotry!” 

An amusing story is recorded of the late 
Lord Hannen, the eminent English jurist. It 
occurred in the divorce court, over which he 
presided. As Mr, Justice Hannen he was 
known asa very stern and strict ruler of his 
court, Noman dared to take a liberty with 
him, and he was never known to be hoaxed 
but on one occasion, A juryman, dressed in 
deep mourning, serious and downeast in ex- 
pression, stood up and claimed exemption 
from service on that day as he was deeply in- 
terested ina funeral of a gentleman at which it 
was his desire to be present. »‘‘ O, certainly,”’ 
was the courteous reply of the judge, and the 
sad man went. ‘‘My lord,” interposed the 
clerk as soon as the ex-juryman had gone, 
‘do you know who the man is that you ex- 
empted?” ‘No.’ ‘He is an undertaker.” 

aU NON en Sa 

When you know a thing, to hold that you 
know it; and when you do not know a thing, 
to allow that you do not know it—this is 
knowledge.—Confucius. 


The Past 


Guarantees 


The Future 


The fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured 
thousands of others is certainly suffi- 
cient reason for belief that it will cure 
you. It makes pure, rich, healthy 
blood, tones and _ strengthens the 
nerves, creates an appetite and builds 


up the whole system. Remember 
H 00d’S Sarsa- 
BWVVWWY parila 


Be sure to get Hood's 
and only Hood’s. 


Cures 


Hood’s Pills are especially prepared to be . 


taken with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25¢e. per box. 


LARGE RATTAN ROCKER. 


Combination Reading, Smoking and Reclining Chair; Polished 
Maple frame. Arm rests, nearly 6inches broad. High back. Long- 
Finely made with very closely braided rattan; extra 
elasticity. One of the most comfortable reclining 
chairs ever designed. 


Only $3.35. 


This is one of the many bargains now to be found 
in our extensive collection of Summer Furniture 
for Seaside Cottages, Country Houses and Summer 


Send three 2-cent stamps for Illustrated Catalogue of Rattan 


and Piazza Furniture. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


{ NEAR NORTHERN RAIL= 


’ 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Business men have but one thought today. 
There are two issues involved in the present 
strike and incident riots at Chicago. One is 
that of the public order; there will be no 
Sympathy anywhere for the riotous mobs and 
only severe condemnation of their destruction 
of property and endangering of life; a strong 
arm is needed to deal with mobs and happily 
it is at the service of the country; it cannot 
be doubted that order will be promptly re- 
stored, by violent and extreme measures if 
necessary, but let it be hoped that the good 
sense of the people will render any such 
extreme means unnecessary. The quick res- 
toration of peace and order will be most 
satisfactory to business interests every where; 
the contrary would create a perfect chaos. 

Following the first issue of order is that of 
the proper regulation of the transportation 
business. It is truthfully pointed out that the 
railroads of the country occupy a very peculiar 
relation to the general business interests and 
as well to the entire social life of the nation. 
One section depends for its supplies of food, 
clothing, shelter and raw materials for manu- 
facture upon another section far distant, with 
the railroad the only means of communication. 
The industry of great communities can be 
stopped in a moment by the tie-up of a few 
railroad systems. It is not only that the 
pleasures and comforts of the traveling public 
depend on continuous railroad service, the 
homes of the poor have been removed to the 
suburbs of great cities because of their reliance 
upon cheap and sure transit to places of work. 
The railroad has become almost a part of the 
public service and interference withits regular 
oOperationis productive of so much disturbance 
that it cannot be tolerated. How then to deal 
with the employés of railroads has become a 
great problem. The present strike forces that 
question to the front, for if employés may 
strike to prevent the hauling of Pullman cars, 
they may strike to prevent the hauling of cars 
which contain a peculiar kind of freight or 
passengers. The issue involved is vital and 
if it is wrongly settled now the future will 
have a great deal of trouble in consequence. 
The right of a railroad man to strike seems 
different from that of the mill hand, and we 
are more inclined to deny his right to strike 
when he does so as a result, not of some direct 
grievance of his own, but asa boycott measure, 


ANARCHY VERSUS THE STATE, 
PUBLIC OPINION ON THE STRIKE, 


It is the spirit of rebellion that confronts 
us. It is war, and cowardly war, that is 
thrust upon the country. Peace and order 
must be restored, without bloodshed if 
possible—but restored they must be, and 
promptly.—Springfield Republican. 


To know when to advise a strike might 
tax the wisdom of the most experienced and 
the wisest economists and practical men of 
business. For the most part this decision 
is left to scamps or to fools and rattleheads. 
Fellows of the Debs type are spoiling for a 
strike all the time.—New York Sun. 


If the assertion of primal and unquestion- 
able authority with which the war began and 


-victoriously ended could be confronted and 


overturned by Altgeld there would be no 
government of the Union. The foremost re- 
public would be a lapsed burlesque. Presi- 
dent Cleveland repeats what would naturally 
repeat itself.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


There must be order and peace, cost what 
they may. Trusts must be dealt with, but 
lawfully. They menace the peace and hap- 
piness of the social order. The votes of 
workmen are mightier than the bribes of 
monopolists. Congress must be made to 
see and to act. But let us not go mad 
against capital. It is labor’s complement. 
It is the sondition of labor’s employment. 
In godly hands it will take only its fair 
share.— Western Christian Advocate. 


The mutiny of Sacramento and Stockton 
companies of the California militia, when 
ordered to charge upon the mob ini the for- 
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mer city yesterday, causes a shock of sur- 
prise in this part of the country, where such 
a performance would be almost inconceiva- 
ble. California is now reaping the fruits 
of her. condonation of lawbreaking and in- 
justice when perpetrated against “the Chi- 
nese. A community cannot violate the 
sanctity of the law toward one class and 
maintain its pre eminence in other directions. 
—WNew York Evening Post. 


It is an attempt at blackmail on the 
largest scale. It undertakes by duress to 
compel the commuuity to interfere in a 
business of which it has no knowledge and 
in whichit has no rights; to interfere, not to 
enforce its convictions of right, but to re- 
lieve itself from distress by disregarding all 
considerations of justice and duty. If the 
attempt could succeed, all hope for such an 
adjustment of the relations of labor and 
capital as will be consistent with social 
order must be abandoned. A community 
which can be terrorized by such a con- 
Spiracy as this into enforcing its decrees 
against the owners of industries is already 
far on the road toward anarchy.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Striking railway men have no more right 
to determine whether or not a certain road 
shall haul a car of a given kind than to de- 
cide whether the engine shall burn wood, 
coal or coke or transport blue or black eyed 
people. The arm that touches a car or en- 
gine to obstruct a train belongs to a rioter, 
and it should be paralyzed instantly, but 
legally. Unhappily, the very road in ques- 
tion may have been snatched from de- 
frauded, innocent stockholders, ‘‘ wrecked ”’ 
by dishonest stock jobbers, and then bought 
up inasham sale at ten per cent. by some 
of the very men who are now resisting the 
strikers. As against the latter, the roads 
deserve no sympathy, but meantime the 


people who chartered the road are being | 
delayed and injured by a transit paralysis | 


caused by the dual contestants.— Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate. 


Until the right of the American people to 
use the highways of the nation is settled all 
other questions should stand to one side. 
Tariff, income tax, silver question, woman 
suffrage, are insignificant compared with 
the question, Are we a free people? The 
railway corporations will have the sympathy 
and support of substantially the entire na- 
tion in this issue until it is settled, and set- 
tled aright. It would be better to ride in 
common cars, freight cars, cattle cars, plat- 
form cars, or not ride at all, than to live 
under a social system which leaves the 
question whether we may ride, and when 
and how we may ride, to be determined by 
an irresponsible organization, formulating 
its decrees by secret committee and enforc- 
ing them by mob violence. We can live 
without railroads, as our fathers did before 
us, but we will not live without liberty.— — 
Outlook. 


Are our friends north of the great lakes 
made of other flesh and blood than we? 
Are they, speaking different tongues and 
bred in opposite faiths, more homogeneous? 
It will be a long day in the future before 
any one will hear of discontented masses 
seizing a train of the Canadian Pacific. 
Who can remember a case of lynching north 
of the boundary line of our States? The 
fact is that: we are drifting rapidly toward 
anarchy and’ there is no use in assuming to 
be blind to the fact. The swarms that ter- 
rorize our national and State capitals would 
not be tolerated for an hour in a remote 
settlement of Manitoba. Even the Indian 
buries his tomahawk or Winchester as soon 
as he crosses the line. England suffers 
neither citizen nor savage to flout her laws; 
we suffer immigrant, tramp and desperado 
to go his own gait, and just now we are pay- 
ing dearly for “the substitution of voluntary 
organizations for civil compacts.—Interior. 
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THROAT TROUBLE AND INDIGESTION.—I suffered 
with trouble in my throat and thought the soreness 
was nothing but a cold, but it took my strength and 
I could not read or talk to any extent. Since taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla the trouble is very much better. 
It has also cured me of indigestion. Miss CARRIE 
M. HILL, 2 Westminister Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


Hoop’s PLvus cure sick headache. 
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Women 
Bread=-winners 


Don’t waste 


time replacing 
torn skirt bind- 


\ ings. 
&/ Bhs 
e 
The Bias 
Hey Velveteen 
Bindings 
>> last as long as 


the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker 
and your dealer. 


Financial. 


You Are Losing 


Lif your savings are earn- 


ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

1 Our little book is free. 
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Boston, Mass, 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 
CASI ICA PITA Tleitie Sasa, atbncasvendees $3.000,000.00 


Reserve Premium Fund........... . 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claim: 880,941.78 
Net Surplus 1,009,548.33 


CASH ASSETS 


$193,631.78 
1,563,781.37 


608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)........: 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
Gmarket value) ese .ks cas tne eeticee - 8,578,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value). --. 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
PASOMER  aarsislelore ais/olecerelatein bolt biprote staat etazetneeainiale abatela’s/e 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 


TR ODA aetartonanomiencas canals %9,116,182.11 
. A. HEALD, PIAA ies 


. H. WASHB a: Vice-Presidents. 


. SNOW, Abe 
. BIGELOW, 1 secretaries. 
Hiv. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


"GREENE 
NEw YORK, July 11, 1893, 
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Send for Cireular. 


e 
C.J BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Boston. 


Real Estate. .c....cscccsscseee. : . 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


yore / 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co. 


Holders of Bonds, Series 25 and 29, of the Iowa Loan 
& Trust Co. are hereby notified that their bonds of this 
series are called for payne’ July 1, 1894. Holders 
wishing to exchange their Bonds for the 53} per cent. 
5-10 year Bonds of the Company can do so any time in 
June through the Boston Agent. Bonds of Series 28 
were called for June 1. 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
31 Milk Street, Room 22. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices.in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF NOVA SCOTIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, in Yarmouth, N. S., July 27. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address apptications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE Congregational clureh of Osceola, Lewis Co., 
N. Y. (a mission church), desirous of making their serv- 
ices more interesting with singing, are badly in need of 
hymn-books. Any church having old copies of Songs 
for the Sanctuary would confer a favor by correspond- 
ing with William C. Spicer at the above address, 


THE Second Congregational Church of East Douglas, 
Mass., is without a pastor and desires to candidate. 
C, A. HUNT, Secretary Supply Committee. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K, Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No, 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon $8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies EK. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent, Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
eETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational! 
House, Buston, Field Secretary. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missious in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and iu the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. ©. A, Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Kducation Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
Ssionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

[bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
wsterial Relief, as provided in the 7esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicagoin October, 1886, 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIR®, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, T7reasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 


legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the | 


American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Rox 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CBARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


_ SALEM, MAss., May 30. 
F. W. KINSMAN & Co.: Kind Friends—I wish to 
tell you what Adamson’s Botanic Balsam has done 
forme. I suffered with bronchitis, and never went 
to bed without a severe attack during nine years. 
My friends asked me to try Adamson’s Balsam. I 
did so and am the happiest woman on earth today 
for I am well again. It has fully cured me. My 
family are never without a bottle in the house. 

y Yours very truly, Mrs. J. H. HATOH. 


HOUSECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. 
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O not be deceived.— The 
brands of White Lead are 
process of slow corrosion. 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


«6 ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). 


* ATLANTIC” (New York). 

«¢ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh), 
“BRADLEY ”’ (New York). 
“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS ”’ (Pittsburgh). 
* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh)? 
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following | 
still made by the “Old Dutch” 
They are standard, and always 


*JEWETT” (New York). 
“*KENTUCKY ”’ (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). \ 
** MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

““RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). : 
**SOUTHERN ”’(St. Louis and Chicagao> 
“*‘ULSTER”’ (New York). 

**UNION ’”’ (New York). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 


paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. 


short-sighted dealers do.so. 


Many 


For Corors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors,.a one-pound can to a 


25-pound keg of Lead, and mix your own paints. 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


and insures the best paint that it is pessible to put on wood. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably 


save you a good many dollars. 


Rosten:Peench. 
Congress and 1 uc.use Streets, Boston 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


The Simplex Printer 
Ioo copies pepe drawing 


Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 


and cheapest duplicating process. 


save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 


but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


IMPORTANT TO PASTORS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES !!! 


The most charming, the most successful, the simplest, 
the most spiritual method ever yet used for raising all 
manner of church moneys. Ican furnish hundreds of the 
strongest testimonials from nearlyallorthodox churches, 
also a large list showing an increase over previous 
years of 270 per cent., notwithstanding panic. One 
prominent in an official capacity says he believes it des- 
tined to revolutionize the ordinary methods of raising 
church moneys. A pastor says in all his twenty-five 
years’ pastorate he never took bis collection so easily. 
The people wept under the sacred spell and silent in- 
fluence which moved them to contribute from the high- 
est spiritual motives possible. Send two-cent stamp to 
the address below and you will receive a large eight-page 
circular. The gist of the testimonials isaboutas follows: 


Universal Success. Spiritual Baptism. 

Delighted People. All cla. ms in full, 

Happy Preachers. A Beautiful Service. 
Unprecedented Financial Increase. 


H. D. SELLECK, Pub., 13 Astor Pl., New York. 
EWIS' 98 ~ LYE 


nig. POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 


The strongest and purest Lyo 

made, Unlike other ye it being 

a fine powder and eae in a can 

with removable li the contents 

are always ready for use. Will 

make the best perfumed Hard Soap 

in 20 minutes without boiling, 

as is etter for seeps ae 
ds pe! sinfecting sinks, close 
ve asning bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


FOR sALE.—1,000 feet of good ash pews ata very 
low price if taken at once. Pews of the Portland St. 
Church, Haverhill, Address O. D. Young, chairman 
of cominittee, 15 Fleet Street. 


FOR SALE. 


About 2,000 seats from the old Tremont Temple. 
Leather covered and stuffed with hair. Will sell as they 
are, in lots to suit, for 50 cents each. Apply to Geo. 
W. Chipman, 116 Tremont Street, Boston. 


8) FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES corm coin. 


Send for References. HIGHEST SAVE INTER/ST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR. AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS _ MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. ° 


The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Temnis is strictlyin style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and rtp Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the leading 
colleges. Price $1.50, po aid. Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inch roll at bottom. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. Save 
from 25 to 50 per cent. in buying direct. 

H.S. Lombarts 46-52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


WIFE S49) $55 row 190.00 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
= proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
tai finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
\ and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
\ Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
\ der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
bset of Steel A(taehments; shipped any where on 

C 30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
15,000 now inuse, World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses of the World’s Kair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 


Phas 
NEW 


SS 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
F f Form of Admission is now 
H e printed in convenient form 

orm 0 as an 8 pp. leaflet, Nt Eset 

ho cic the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission series. Bre8: 

Seat, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies, $2.00. 

Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 


Convenient 


© 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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12 July 1894 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


McANDREW—GURNEY-—In Dover, Me., by Rev. J. H. 
Gurney, father of the bride, William A. McAndrew of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,and Susan I. Gurney. 

STEAD — RIGGS—In Yankton, S. D., Frank Leroy 
Stead, director of the Conservatory of Music of Yank- 
ton College, and Mabel, daughter of Rey, Alfred L. 
Riggs of Santee Agency, Nebraska. 

STEELE—BAKER—In Altoona, To., June 27, by Evan- 
gelist B. C. Tillitt, Rev. Joseph Steele, Jr., of Berwick 
and Bertha E. Baker of Altoona. 

STEPHENS—EVANS—Im Columbus (ity, lo., June 19, 
Rev. J. Vincent Stephens of Radnor, O.,and Bessic, 
daughter of Rey, T. W. {vans of Columbus City. 


\ Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Bach 
The 


SANBORN—Suddenly, July 2, at ber residence in Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Rebecca A. Sanborn, formerly of Bangor, 
Me., aged 53 yrs.,6 mos. The following lines were 
penned by an aged friena: 

Her life a life of usetuiness, 

Her hope in «hrist her Saviour, 

Her work finished she left us, 

Her change from pain to rapture, 

Her sighing the new song of the redeemed— 
*O death, where is thy sting? 

O grave, where is thy victory?” 


VAN WYCK~—In Kenosha, Wis., June 23, of an affection 
of the heart, Margaret Skeel, wife of Anthony Van 
Wyck, formerly of Fishkill, N. Y., aged 66 yrs. 


MRS. SARAH MITCHELL. 


Mrs. Sarah Mitchell, wife of Thomas Mitchell, died at 
her residence in West Newfield, Me., on the morning of 
June 4, after an illness of several weeks, which was pre- 
eeced by a severe attack of la grippe in early spring 
from which she never fully recovered and at last re- 
sulted in an attack of gastric fever, f.1lowed by a shock 
of paralysis a short time previous to her deaths Mrs. 
Mitcheli was born in New Durham, N, H., seventy-seven 
years ago, whero in early life she will ve remembered 
as a successful and popular teacher in the public 
schools in that vicinity for several years. At the early 
age of sixteen she became interested in religious work 
and at that time united with the Methoaist Episcopal 
church, Where she remained a worthy member until 
her removal with her family to West Newfield, Me, 
where she joined the Congregational church and re- 
mained a devoted member until called from the church 
Wilitant to the church triumphant. 

Though quiet ard retiring in disposition, her exem- 
plary Christian life, her many deeds of kindness and 
charity will Jong be remembvrea by those with whom 
she was associated as wellas in the circle in which she 
moved. 

_ She was a devoted wife, an affectionate, self-sacrific- 
ing mother, ever taking the burdens of life upon her- 
self as far as possible to relieve those about her, and 
ever striving to conscientiously discharge the many 
duties which were constantly devolving upon her. But 
now life’s mission is ended, her earth work is finished 
and the infinite Mather of love hath taken her to Him- 
self to become an inhabitant of that beautitul city 
““ whose maker and builder is God.” 

Four children have preceded her to that home of 
“many mausions,” while four others, two sons and two 
daughters, are ieft to mourn her lvuss, also a devoted 
husband, with whom she has been asso, jated for nearly 
fifty yeurs, very deeply realizes his g:eat affliction and 
very deeply mourns her loss, yet not without a glorious 
hope of w happy reunion in that land where shidows 
can never enter and death can have no control, 


O, how sweet the recognition 
When the shadows all are past, 
When the mystic veil is severed 
And we our dear ones meet at last 


Funeral services were conducted by Rev. Mr. Harrold, 
pastor of the Congregational chureh, who paid an 
eloquent tribute tothe deceased. Appropriate selections 
were rendered by the choir, beautiful floral offerings 
bedecked the casket. The remams were interred in 
the family cemetery. A. 8S. M. 


REV. LUTHER CLAPP 
Of Wauwatosa, Wis., a pioneer amony the Congrega- 
tional mivisters of Wisconsin, entered into rest on 
Sunday, Juve 24. aged neariy 75 years. 

Our honored and beloved brother was a native of 
Westhampton, Mass., received his education at Williams 
College and Andover ‘I heological Semin»ry and came 
to Wisconsin Territory in 1845 in the employment of the 
American Home Missionary Society. He found a field 
at Wauwatosa, where he served as pastor for twenty- 
seven years. There grew up under his ministry a 
strony, self-supporting church; there were revivals 
that brought many into church fellowsbip; there was a 
marked development ot benevolence and of interest in 
missions, and a fraternal regard for the prosperity uf 
other churches there and elsewhere. These character 
istics, uttained by that church under the ministry of 
Mr. Clapp, remain to the present day. 

The cnuse of home missions in Wisconsin always held 
@ warm place in his sympathies. He was largely in- 
trusted with the disbursement of Wisconsin’s share of 
the Albany Convention’s Church Buildiog Fund, chair- 
man of the Home Missionary Committee of the Milwau- 
kee Convention thirty years, and he was one of the 
editors of the Wisconsin Puritan trom its beginning in 
1861 tillit gave place to the Advance. In 1872 ne resigned 
his cliarge in Wauwatosa and gave himself to the work 
of caring for and ministeripy, to the struggling and lan- 

uishing churehes in the vicinity. His genial spirit, his 

opefulness, courage and breadth specially fitted him 
for that work; and some of those churches are now 
established, with favorable prospects, in consequence 
of bis self-sacrificing labors. His services at Oak Creek 
—now South Milwaukee— Rochester, Ailen’s Grove, 
Sharon, Salem, Wilmot, Liberty, Pleasant Prairie, 
Franksville, Mukwonago, Hartland and Pewaukee 
greatly endeared him to the faithful, and won the re- 
spect and confidence of the communities. 

Brother Ulapp was a studious and thoughtful preacher 
and a most faithful and sympathizing pastor, always 
interesting his people because himself so deeply in- 
terested in his work. He was sound in the faith, yet 
most kindly and tolerant, cherisbing the spirit of Chris- 
tian fraternity toward all believers, and free from any 
trace of bitterness toward those that were at the furthest 
distance from his religious position, He was strong in 
the faith aad hope in regard to the cause of Christ and 
the true progress of the world, Young men coming into 
the ministry had his cordial welcome and confidence, 
He was in fullsympathy with the fervor and hopefulness 
of youth, His spirit did not grow old. 

Last summer he was able to visit the Columbian Ex- 
position, and to attend the religious congresses con- 
nected with it; and he yreatly rejoiced at signs of the 
world’s advance and the coming of the kingdom of his 
Lord, realizing that he could repeat the words of Simeon 


The Congregationalist 


—‘*Let Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation ’’—as appropriately as they were used 
1900 years ago, 

The wife of his youth survives him and four of their 
six children, one of whom is Mrs. Chauncey Goodrich of 
the North China Mission; and all, the living and the de- 
parted, are members of the household of faith, His burial 
at Wauwatosa was attended by a large assembly, many 
brethren in the ministry and friends trom other pluces 
coming to pay their tribute of respect and affection to 
one who in later years has been universally styled 
“father.” Oo WiiGs 
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NOTHING STRANGE.—Intelligent people, who real- 
ize the important part the blood holds in keeping 
the body m a normal condition, find nothing 
strange in the numberof diseases that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is able to cure. So many trouples result 
from impure blood that the best way to treat them 
is through the blood, and it is far better to use only 
harmless vegetable compounds than to dose to ex- 
cess with quinine, calomel and other drugs, By 
treating the blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, scro- 
fula, salt rheum and what are commonly called 
‘humors,’ dyspepsia, catarrhb, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, consumption, and othér troubles that origi- 
nate in 1mpurities of the blood or impaired circu- 
lation, can all be cured. 

IN THE Next THREE MoNTHS.—Hundreds of fam- 
ilies are planning now for their summer comtort. 
There are certain stores which are having this 
month a lively time attending to the many custom- 
ers who are securing their summer necessities. Of 
all these stores probably Paine’s Furniture Co. is 
the most crowded. One reason for this is the re- 
markably low price at which summer furniture for 
cottages, country houses and hotels is being sold. 
A good illustration may be seen in another column 
in the large rattan rocker offered at only $3.35. 


AN ounce of prevention is cheaper than any 
quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcotics 
or sedatives, They are unnecessary when the infant 
is properly nourished, as 1t will be if brought up on 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Mills. 


SAVENA for washing blankets. It leaves them 


soft and white without shrinking. 


1B re An b 


DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 
BENEFICIAL. 


_ ALL DRUGGISTS. 
—_~ = PRICE 25 CENTS, 


a PUT UP BY 


E,W, HOYT & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS: 


cura 


the great 
SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 


Diseases 


And the most distressing forms of itching, 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and 
blood humors and points to a Bpeedy cure 
when all other remedies and the best physi- 
cians fail. CurrouRA WORKS WONDERS, anc 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humors are the most wonderful on record. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, RESOLVENT, 
$1; O1ntMENT, 50c.; BoAP, 25¢, PorrerR Drua 
AND CuEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

«« How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 
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AYER’S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 


READ RULE XV. \ 9 


re) 
“Articles 2 
that are in oO 
any way dan- 9 
gerous or of- 9 
also 0 
Ce) 

ro) 

° 

re) 


ce) 


fensive, 
patent medi- 
cines, nos- 


trums, and 0 
empirical preparations, whose 
ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Expo- 
sition.”’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 
cause it is a ‘standard pharmaceutical 
preparation, and all that a family medi- 
cine should be, 
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< bythe medical 
faculty of 

» Parts. 
5 agreeable and jy 
shighly effica- 


For 
Stomach 
> affections, 
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PARIS: 22 rue Drouot, 
‘ E—, FOUGERA &C0., AGENTS FORTHE U.S. 


30 North William 8t., N. Y. 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relfeved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices, Assist the deat when all other 
devices faif, and where medical skill 
has given no relief, They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 

Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY 
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U. S. Census for one year, 7880, reports 


35,007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife, 

We have never failed to effect a perma: 
nent cure where we have had a reasonas 
ble opportunity for treatment, ; 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. EK. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 


SALAD DRESSING” 
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4 4 © I] Lik AZ Let married girls and girls’ that hope 4 ‘2 
10090 /e P\VN 1, a One day to married be % 
Who have with household cares to cope ‘. 


Just learn one thing From me 


OK Patan : Wy 

) : l've kept my house all clean and sweet . 

S UJ a com Keo No cleaner house | know y 
ql NSIIG And this 8 t 


1987 ca) is why it 1s so neat— is ' 
aS a I use Sapouio y y 
FOR THE BABY. WON i 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.,, CIN’TI. 
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Dr. Oliver y 
Wendell 4 


ND PO ? 7 
CerRAGT. rte FOR 
ALL IMITATIONS, . 
m=ae=erea Rheumatism 


Chilblains 


Sore Throat Holmes 4 
Hoarseness says that whena jy 

Toothache y \i 

Earache nerve is tapped no ¥y 

. Lameness one measures the \ 
ai Soreness ty 
\ IIRECTIONS Ms ° e e \" 
| ‘ae uel] Wounds vitality which ebbs y 
FACSIMILE OF Bruises away. y 
BUFF wraprer. Catarrh hina ra cre aed : 
This vital energy, which is life itself, cannot always be N 

Burns. replenished by ‘‘a good square meal.”” The most healthy i" 

Colds i organizations may have periods of nervous fatigue, when i 

: the digestive functions are incapable of extracting from 

Piles and an ordinary diet that degree of nourishment which the \ 

system requires. y 

ALL PAIN Then is the occasion for Ridge’s Food, which is pre- W 

pared to meet just such emergencies. It is pure nourish- y 

5 ment in the most highly concentrated form, And more: 

it is digestible to the weakest stomach. This is 

proven by the generations of children who have been \" 

raised fat and healthy upon this incomparable diet, i 


For more than thirty years it has kept its place as the Ny 


: ‘ best food of all for a weak stomach. y 
Its value for puny infants—thousands of whom have been re- y 

stored to vigorous youth by its exclusive use—has demonstrated its jf 

; _digestibility and wonderful assimilative possibilities. \ , 

A pamphlet prepared by a physician of large experience, with ; 


invaluable hints, will be sent to any address mentioning this publi- — \W 

cation and sending two 2c. stamps for return postage. Also some- a: 

IT Wi L L C U R E. thing sure to please the little ones. V 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, \" 


Manufacturers for U. S., Palmer, Mass. \ 


Summer Philanthropies 


Volume LXX IX Number 29 


(QvatcttoN 


Boston Thursday 19 July 1894 


“WE LIKE ROSEMARY!” 


Midsummer Musings. 


Now is that glorious resurrection time Wilt thou, then, all thy wintry feelings keep, 
When all earth’s buried beauties have new birth! The old dead routine of the book-writ lore, 
Behold the yearly miracle complete— Nor deem that God can teach, by one bright hour, 
God hath created a new heaven and earth! What life hath never taught to thee before? 
Hast thou no fme for all this wondrous show— Cease, cease to think, and be content to de; 
No thought to spare? Wilt thou forever be Swing safe at anchor in fair Nature’s bay; 
With thy last year’s dry flower-stalk and dead leaves, Reason no more, but o’er thy quiet soul 

And no new shoot or blossom on thy tree? Let God’s sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 
See how the pines push off their last year’s leaves, Call not such hours an idle waste of time— 
And stretch beyond them with exultant bound; Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power ; 

The ‘grass and flowers, with living power, o’ergrow It treasures from the brooding of God’s wings, 
Their last year’s remnants on the greening ground. Strength to unfold the future tree and flower. 


And when the summer’s glorious show is past, 
Its miracles no longer charm thy sight, 
The treasured riches of those thoughtful hours 
Shall make thy wintry musings warm and bright, 
— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight word» 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Churches and Ministers. 


Minister.—A young minister in good and regular 
standing, earnest worker, having satisfactory reasons 
for resigning present charge, would be glad to corre- 
spond with pastorless churches. Apply ‘“ D. D.,” Con- 
gregationalist office, Boston. 


General. 


Wanted, some work, or business, or help to obtain a 
few acres of Jand,for gardening and poultry raising. 
whereby an aged Christian wan can obtain a comfortable 
living for a small family. Address Charles T. Parker, 
Middleboro, Mass. : 


Position Wanted.—A young lady—college student 
—would like the position of secretary, bookkeeper, or 
tutor in Latin and Greek. Testimonials will be given 
as to ability, character, etc. Address “ Student,” care 
of the Congregationalist. 


WANTED.— A partner, Christian man preferred, 
with ten or fifteen thousand dollars capital. Business 
long established, permanent and with unusual prospects 
and possibilities in the immediate future. Inquiries will 
be answered and opportunity given for most full exam- 
A rare chance for young man desiring to enter 


business. Address O., Box 316, New Haven, Ct. 


The 
NEW 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


i printed in convenient form 

Form of aa an 8 pp. leaflet, a ee 

ae a ene the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission | series"?*°* 


Seat, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 160 copies, $2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


SHOPWORN 
BOO KS for sale 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
HANDBOOK SERIBS, issued 
quarterly—No. 1, The Hand- 
book for 1894; No. 2, ‘ For- 
ward Movements’; No. 3, 
‘Organized Work for Men and 
Boys”; No. 4, ‘Organized 
Work for Women and Girls,” 
will be published 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 
1894, 15 cents. Single 
copies, 4 cents 

Ja- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 45] 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYs. 


_Now Ready. 
No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


CONTAINS: 
institutional Churches. 


Social Settlements. 
Rescue Missions. 


No. 1, THE HANDBOOK. 
CONTAINS: 
Prayer Meeting Topics. 
Daily Bible Readings. 
Information and Statistics. 


(&=- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. -4) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


Hlarper’s 
Magazine 


FOR AUGUST 


Ready July 20 


Five Outing Features 


UP NORWAY’S COAST, THE COOLEST TRIP, 
WHICH MUSHROOMS TO EBAT—AND LIVE. 
CHICKEN -SHOOTING IN DAKOTA. 

A SUMMER DAY IN CENTRAL PARK. 


19 July 1894 


eer nn ee ee ae or ae a ¢ 


Louise Betts Edwards, 
Davis, 


SOO GOOSSOOSSOOSSOSSSOOHOOCSE 


MONMOUTH, THE BIGGEST SUMMER SUBURB. 2 


There are good short stories by Owen Wister, 
Richard Harding 
Elsie S. Nordhoff, and Thomas A. 
Janvier, besides the usual popular features. 


A SUBSCRIPTION BY THE YEAR $4. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, N, Y, 
FALZDDBSOO SOGHPDSOSDSHGS HOSOSDIOHSGOHGSHOGHHOOSGHOOOOSO0OD 
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For Su m m er Bright, Breezy, 
and Full of 
Read 1 ng Interest. 


Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


(This is being largely used as a descriptive 
Guide Book to Plymouth.) By FrAnczs A. 
Humpnurey. Pp. 331. Price, $1.25. 

“This is not unlike the far-famed Rollo books. Two 
Western children with good, broad, generous, prairie 
ideas of life come for a summer’s visit to Plymouth. 
They are on the gui vive for every possible explanation 
of the points of historical interest. The stories that 
they tell, and to which they listen, of the first New Eng- 
land Thanksgiving, the street of the seven houses, John 
Alden and Miles Standish give most erie and in- 
delibleimpressions of our boasted New England history. 
Plymouth and its environments are vividly pictured.” 


At Mount Desert. 


By Mitprep Fairrax. Pp. 374. Price, $1.50. 

An intensely interesting, well-written story, which 
includes charming descriptions of this famous region. 
Finely illustrated, 

Bertha’s Summer Boarders. 

By Linniz S. Harris. Pp. 312. Price, $1.25. 

A story of what two devoted Christian young people 
accomplished in the little village where they spent their 
summer. A very suggestive story for those who go away 
for summer outings. 

{Brian’s Home.' 

By Fannisz E. Newperry. Price, $1.50. 


‘¢The breezy wholesomeness of this story is delight- 
ful. In style it is not unlit e Miss Alcott’s best stories.’ 


Cougregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


ELECT SONCS NO. 2. 


By F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., and HUBERT P. MAIN, 
for the devotional meeting and the Sunday School. 
Cloth, £490 per 100. 


UNNY-SIDE SONCS. 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE. Fresh, sparkling, wide- 
awake Sunday School music. Boards, $80 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE.— 7hemes: “The 
Fool in Politics”; “Give ’im a Lift”; “The Sham 
Family”; “My Partner”; ‘Tom an’ Jerry.”—Agent, 
THE SLAYTON BUREAU, Music Hall, Chicago. 


THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 


COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by TEKLA VIGNA, $2.00. 


77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 


Selected from his Piano works, by O. Sinerr, Jr- 
Price, $2.00 


OUTING SONCS 


A collection of good songs for all outing occasionz 


50 Cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW XORK, ~* CHICAGO, 


worth remembering. The 
best lead pencil is always 
the most economical. One of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


will last as long as three of the ordin- 

ary kind, and give better satisfaction 

© as long as it lasts. Sold’ by all dealers. 

Send 16c. for samples worth double the money, 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. 


COQPOEEOGOVYE GGG OGEV 


ere 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. 


WE send the CONGREGATIONALIST to any new subscriber 


for six months as a trial subscription for $1.00, or three months 


for 25 cents. 


make use of this offer. 


The latter part of the year is the best time to 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS WHO SEND US FIVE SIX MONTHS 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY SECURE A COPY OF OUR 


$4.00 BIBLE FREE OF CHARGE. 


Many hundred copies of this 


premiums the past winter, and 


satisfaction. 


Bible were used by us as 


they have given universal 


OUR $4.00 BIBLE FREE. 


19 July 1894 


Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party will leave Boston Sept: mber 8 for a 
Grand Tour of Sixty-Seven Days to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


@ The trip will include a week in the National Park, 

ample stops at Seattle, Victoria, Tacoma and Portland, 

the Columbia River, the picturesque Shasta Route, and 

extended visits to San Francisco, Monterey, Santa 

esac tgh Los Angeles, San Diego, ete., returning via 
olorado, 


Fifty-Eight Summer Trips of Five to Twenty- 
One Days to the Principal Resorts of New England, 
New York and Canada. 


Tour to Colorado and the Yellowstone Park 
August 13; to the Yellowstone Park direct and return, 
September 3. 


A Special European Party will leave New York 
August 4, 


Annual Winter Trips’ to California once a 
month or oftener, beginning in October. 


Independent Railrosd and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yel- 
lowstone, European or Summer tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


. The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
dacted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new INC 
ROOM is one of the finest. specimens oar Colonial ' 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


“ CALIFORNIA an 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSTONS 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


res pular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters, 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, all 
baths and all health appliances. New Turkisb and Rus- 
sian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


VVGVOCVTOVLSSVOVVVAVSP 
“The Congregationalist ”’ 
SERVICES 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. 

7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 


4 
Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 
Four Orders of Worship without special 


themes, suitable for all occasions and 
eet any sermon theme. 


- 16, A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE 


CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Bee 8 


‘The Congregationalist 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER, 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalst, 1849. 


GONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 69 
The Gospel of Fresh Air 69 
Taxation of Churches Y 70 
After the Strike 70 
Lessons from Paul’s Spiritual Experience TL 
Week in Review au 
In Brief 73 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Interior 73 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Midsummer Musings—a poem 65 


Wild Mag—a serial story. II. Katherine Pearson 


Woods 75 
Will You Subscribe? Rey. William B. Forbush 75 
Summer Delight for the Urban Needy 76 
The Waldensians in America. Rev. C. J. Ry- 

der, D. D. 94 


THE HOME: 

Beside the Sea—a poem. Rev. M. L. Gordon, D. D. 79 
Matrimonial Agencies 19 
The Escape from Kate Upson 


Clark 70 


Unhappiness. 


Injudieious Praise. M. A. G. 80 
The Influence of One. Lucy Elliot Keeler 80 
An Outing Club. D.L. Y¥. 80 


Maid of the Legion of Honor—a selected poem 81 


The Little Chap—a selected story 81 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls. Mrs. 
Clara Smith Colton 82 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 83 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—Lesson for July 29 84 
Y. P. S. C. E.—Topic, July 29-Aug,. 4 84 
LITERATURE 86 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 88 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Gleanings 85 
Calendar 90 
The Christian Endeavor Annual Convention $0 
Education 92 
An Unjust Charge 92 
Marriages and Deaths 92 
The Business Outlook 93 
Definitions 93 
The New Slavery—a selection 94 
Biographical 94 
Notices 95 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Oongregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOBE, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
ot expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the. paper. If a ppecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in.connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take éffect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 
line, each insertion, net. 


50 cents per 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
See ee a terete 
Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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Church Equipment. 


LARGEST MANUFAC 
IN THE WORLD 
BURCH FURNISHINGS, 


SS 
OPERA # AND ASSEMBLY CHA] 


eS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH, 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 

tion. 

U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
——————— 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
OP, B®. OO, 8,0, GG, O, GOO, GCC SCGOO OS 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., Cribs 


New York, N.Y. @ 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nage 
catalogue. 


8.8 j me OY 
uli AILEY oe g 
te \\camsnans light-spreading Sil / 1) 
= i ver-plated Corrugated Glass mi BA iS 
ae REFLECTORS 
é \\azgesere invention for Mh Ry 
ree 
\\iies Churches ge: Lebdie 


. Satisfaction WSs 
pe guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. HL 

j BAILEY REFLECTOR c0.e 
x 708 Penm Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
oe tiie wooo 1020. RET. L AY 


IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, BEST 


MENEELY &CO.,|6 


Blake Bell Foundry 
KEstablished in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chime § 

of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST CSTABLISHMENT MEE eee 


CHURG cre 


S Pret 


zST eRe MBTAL, (COPPER A 
end for Price and Catalo pave 
McSHANE” BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ee HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827 


FOR SALE. —1,000 feet of good ash pews ata very 
low price if taken at once. Pews of the Portland St. 
Church, Haverhill. Address O. D. Young, chairman 
of committee, 15 Fleet Street. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

8 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics: W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew; F. H. 
FOSTER, Theology; C. S. NASH, Homiletics; R. R. 
LLOYD, Greek; A. G. WARNER, Sociology. Full 
equipment, practical work. Year begins Sept. 4th. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY. 


Home School for Girls. Seminary and other Courses, 
Music, Art. Thorough preparation for college. Re- 


opens Sept. 12. 
Miss H. E DOUGLASS, Prin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


Derry, N. WM. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School. Tuition six dollars 
($6.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. Ejighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 

Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H, BENNETT Dean, 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smithand Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional! advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with eiectrical plant. All build- 
ings heated by steam. 
Address Rey. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 


and its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
penses $160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 
summer, cheap. For Catalogue, etc., address 

REv. J. P. BIXBY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
leties Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
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Educational. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
$600. a year—no extras. 
Tuirty Boys. 


It takes something be- 
sides the relation of father 
and mother and petting 
and scolding to bring upa § 
boy and make a man of 
him? What does it take? 

It is my business to do it; but 
Iam perfectly willing to tell how 
I doit. I fill him full of alternate 
work and fun from an I our before 
breakfast to bedtime. I make 
him glad to get up, and glad to 
lie down. I make him hungry 
three times a day, and fill him 
chock-full as often; glad to see 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday ; 


glad of vacation, and glad of be- 


Very well; don't say, then, that 
8 or gor 10 is too young to send 


him to me. _ I have to do what I 
can for older boys; but, if I could 
fill my school with 8-year-olds, I 
shouldn’t take one at 9; and I 
know my business. 

If interested, write me. Most 
of my boys go to Yale. I keep 
a record of how they get on. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW YORK. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest graue 61st year begins 
Sept. 5th. ‘Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientitic School. Certificates admit to various colleges, 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORWITORY, rooms en site, with every modern 

improvement, including fire-place in each room, 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary, Resident 
trained nurse. 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 
D0. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. Hate, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 


BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


For Men and Women. 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
struction in all of the new and approved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic work. Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country church, 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dullars a year. 


Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, President Board 
ot Trustees; Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp for a copy of the Prospectus. Address 


Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity, 


STATION A, BOSTON, MASS. 
PALATE OE IO OOOO eee 


* CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 

Mes: S. L. CADY and Miss C. E, CADY, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. (oilege Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

REV. J. B. MOLEAN. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. . 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fallterm of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. BE. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSAOHUSET?S, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, ppasiory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Prinei- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loea- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Septll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. 
: F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


NEw YorK, NEW YorRK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens October 4. Kindergarten October 10. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


‘The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 2 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 

tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE AtRoRAN.Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins Septeinber 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


NEw YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. 
r CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUMMER COURSE IN SPOKEN LATIN 
and Greek at ‘“ Rugby,” Philadelphia. 
June 26 to July 31. Cireulars. : 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard S. Storrs, D. D.. refer § W. N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.§ to Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 


ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
Laceabat and optional. Address Dr. and Mrs. 
James R. Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D.? refer § John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. to (Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 
OHIO. i 


OHI10, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. — 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course, 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
pReEee SON for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
ress MR. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
ehussets Avenue, Washington, D.C. ~— ; 
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We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. Coiornehe 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. Old subscribers who send us FIVE 
six months trial subscriptions may secure a copy of 
our $4.00 Bible. Many hundred copies of this Bible 
were used by us as premiums the past winter, and 
they have given universal satisfaction. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 


- suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


Now ready No. 17, the 


NEW EVENTIDE SERVICE. 

This is a service of general worship, suitable for 
any sermon theme. The thought of the Service is 
expressed in the verse which appears on its title- 
page —‘* Abide with us for it is toward evening ’’; 
but this Service, and the three whic» follow it, 
are prepared with the purpose of meeting the de- 
mand which has come to us for a series of services 
without special themes, which can be used upon any 
occasion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


“THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894.>h 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN Awnp BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 
‘No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 


Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 


No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 
Prayer Topics, Readings, etc. 


No.2, Forward Movements, has been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No. 3, as its title indicates, 1s 
deyoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 
valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 


HRISTIAN Endeavor keeps on its 

f prosperous course, always increas- 
ing in volume and power. In its 
thirteenth year its enrollment is over two 
millions, of many denominations, countries 
and races. It maintains the simple standard 
with which it began, of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ and activity in His service. It has 
avoided denominational conflicts and has 
steadily promoted the strength of local 
churches. It has enlarged the intelligence 
and interests of its members, not only di- 
recting them in practical lines of Christian 
effort in their own communities, but en- 
listing them in missionary labors for the 
world and encouraging them to do their 
full duty as citizens. ‘Their enthusiasm is 
unbounded. Even the great railroad strike 
could not block their way, and the annual 
meeting at Cleveland, as is shown by our 
report on another page, was in every respect 
asuccess. The addresses, prayer meetings 
and plans for the work of the coming year, 
were evidently pervaded by the Holy Spirit, 
and their impulse will be felt for good 
throughout the whole country. There is 
not in the whole world a more cheering 
sign of the coming of the kingdom-of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ than the Christian En- 
deavor Society. 


It seems to be practically settled, subject, 
of course, to the approval of the American 
Board at its next meeting, that Rev. Dr. 
J. L. Barton will succeed Rev. Dr. N. G. 
Clark as foreign secretary. Dr. Clark last 
October expressed his purpose to retire 
from active service within a year, and re- 
quested that as soon as possible an assistant 
might be appointed, with a view to his prep 
aration for the full duties of the office. 
Dr. Barton was duly chosen by the com- 
mittee appointed to carry out Dr. Clark’s 
request and has been associated with him 
since the beginning of the year. Dr. Barton 
had recently been elected president of Eu- 
phrates College, Harpoot, Turkey, a posi- 
tion for which he is exceptionally fitted by 
his experience as a missionary and his abili- 
ties. But considerations of the health of 
his family make his returu to Turkey im- 
practicable at present and doubtful for the 
future. We know of no man better fitted 
in every way for the responsible position of 
foreign secretary of the board than Dr. Bar- 
ton. His appointment is heartily welcomed 
by all the other secretaries and will be espe- 
cially pleasing to Dr. Clark, whose age and 
failing eyesight compel his retirement from 
active duties. But his place in the affection 
of the churches will abide, and no doubt 
his noble service of twenty-nine years will 
be recognized by the board by continuing 
his connection with it as honorary secretary, 
with a reasonable support for the remainder 
of his life. 


Ministerial courtesy is close akin to the 
fruits of the Spirit. Its opposite is as close 
akin to the works of the flesh. When a 
pastor invites a secretary or other repre- 
sentative of a benevolent society to present 
his cause, and after the arrangement is com- 
pleted informs his guest that he intends to 
be absent from home, and goes off on a 
vacation or to supply a pulpit, he does what 
is the opposite of ministerial courtesy. 
When a minister urges an exchange on a 
brother in order that he may suit his con 
venience in visiting a city or attending a 
convention, asking his brother to give him 
time and the money paid for railroad fares, 
he ought at least to find out whether or 
not the arrangement will be equally agree- 
able to both parties. When ministers want 
to lengthen out their vacations by securing 
pulpit supplies near the seashore or the 
mountains, they can hardly do less than 
offer their own pulpits to the brethren to 
whom they apply. Some pastors think that 
if some of their brethren would try offering 
as well as asking, there would be more even 
exchanges and moce satisfactory supplies. 


A suggestive contribution to the discus- 
sion on Institutional Churches, by Rev. W. C. 
Merrill, appeared in the Outlook for June 
30. Statistics are given comparing institu- 
tional churches with those conducted on or- 
dinary lines of work. From 1882 to 1887 
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Berkeley Street Church, Boston, received 
on confession a number equal to 11.49 per 
cent of its membership. From 1887 to 1893, 
when it was carried on as an institutional 
church, its gain of hhembers on confession 
was 37.85 per cent. Comparing it with the 
Old South Church fora period of four years, 
from 1888-92, the gain of the former on con- 
fession was 32.46 per cent, of the latter 9.63 
per cent. During the same period its 
average percentage of yearly gain was 8.55 
per cent. and of all the Boston Congrega- 
tional churches, 4.98 per cent. As com- 
pared with all the churches in the de- 
nomination, such churches as the Pilgrim 
ot Worce ter, Fourth of Hartford and Tab- 
ernacle of Jersey City show a very much 
larger percentage of gains on confession 
than the average. These comparisons are 
not, of course, conclusive as to the greater 
usefulness of the methods of institutional 
churches, but they do indicate that the fear 
lest this form of work may weaken the 
Spiritual life of tlhe churches is not well 


grounded, 
Ne ge 


THE GOSPEL OF FRESH AIR. 


Lydia Maria Child once said: ‘‘I always 
told you that not having enough of sun- 
shine was what ailed the world. Make peo- 
ple happy and there will not be half the 
quarreling or a tenth part of the wickedness 
there is.’’ The principle involved in her 
words is slowly being applied to certain 
forms of charitable work, and the world is 
beginning to see that the recuperative 
power of outdoor life and change of scene 
reaches deeper than the physical life. It 
touches the springs of thought and feeling 
and creates a happiness which, besides 
having a positively tonic value, reacts upon 
the moral nature. In confirmation of this 
theory one needs only to read some of the 
touching incidents brought to notice through 
the work of the Boston City Missionary So- 
ciety described on other of our pages. 

Take the typical case of a hard working 
washerwoman, a*‘ Madonna of the Tubs,” as 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps aptly characterizes 
this class of women, the breadwinner for 
sickly children and a shiftless husband. 
Fifty weeks of hard, unremitting toil does 
more than to wear out tissues and exhaust 
nerves. It yields heartache as well as back- 
ache. It destroys courage, kindles fires of 
bitterness in the soul and rouses resent- 
ment against the so-called privileged classes. 
But let this woman spend the other two 
weeks of the yearina place like Rosemary 
Cottage. Hope revives and her whole men- 
tal attitude changes. In contact with brave, 
unselfish souls she learns that life consists 
not in the abundance of one’s possessions, 
and that even in her own circumscribed lot 
there is room for the exercise of gentleness, 
courtesy, sympathy and faith. Christianity 
is interpreted to her in a new language and 
she begins to spell out its meaning as eagerly 
as she inhales the fragrance of the clover 
dotted meadows. What is true of the labor- 
ing womanu is true of the laboring man, and 
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applies with still greater force to the un- 
formed characters of little children. 

Whoever sees in these various forms of 
Fresh Air service only a relief from physical 
discomfort, or at the most nothing but a 
recreative agent, has not fully measured the 
movement. It has an ethical, and even a 
spiritual, value which calls loudly for a gen- 
erous support from all who love their coun- 
try and their fellowmen. 


TAXATION OF CHURCHES, 


This subject is again attracting consider- 
able attention, partly because of organized 
hostility, with renewed activity, against Ro- 
man Catholicism in this country. That 
there are two sides to this question all will 
admit. But both sides must be clearly 
understood in order to any fair discussion. 
The amount of property in the United States 
in church buildings and equipments is very 
large, being in 1890, according to the census 
report, $679,694,439. But of this amount 
Roman Catholics contro] only $118,069,746. 
If an attempt by Protestants to weaken the 
power of Catholics were wise under any cir- 
cumstances, it evidently would not be wise 
for Protestants, to advocate for that purpose 
mainly, the taxation of church property. 
The question must be discussed on broader 
ground than this, or it will bring those who 
discuss it into dishonorable strife. 

It has always been the prevailing policy 
in this country to exempt from taxes those 
institutions which exist not for private gain 
but to promote the general public welfare, In 
Massachusetts among things exempted are 
the personal property and the real estate of 
literary, benevolent, charitable and scien- 
tific institutions used and occupied for the 
purposes for which these institutions were 
incorporated; church edifices and furnish- 
ings used only for worship; property belong- 
ing to public schools the income of which 
is used for education; also cemeteries, tombs 
and rights of burial. From the beginning 
of this commonwealth it has been believed 
to be wise thus to encourage religion, learn- 
ing, benevolence and reverence for the dead. 

In recent years an increasing tendency 
has developed so to extend the responsibili- 
ties of the state for the care of the poor as 
to relieve individuals from the burdens of 
charity. The governments, State and na- 
tional, are loudly called on to provide work 
for the unemployed and institutions to shel- 
ter and feed them. It is to be expected 
that this tendency would extend in the 
direction of making the state the almoner 
of all benefits bestowed on its citizens. In 
some States bequests for charitable purposes 
are already heavily taxed before they can be 
paid. It will not be a long step beyond that 
to tax annually the property accumulated 
from private benevolence and used for these 
purposes. This step would still further dis- 
courage individual charity and further tend 
to substitute for voluntary gifts for benevo- 
lence an equably distributed tax on all the 
people. 

We do not believe this policy to be wise. 
We do not believe that the state can by law 
establish or maintain equally among citizens 
the disposition to be kind to their neigh- 
bors, or can thus promote the general pros- 
perity. While we believe that the state 
should relieve want and suffering, promote 
education, culture and religion, we believe 
it should also encourage its citizens to do the 
same in ways and to an extent which the 
state cannot wisely undertake. The safety, 
prosperity and honor of a city, for example, 
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are indicated in no small degree by the 
church buildings, institutions of learning, 
hospitals, libraries and museums of art and 
science it contains, maintained both by 
public and private beneficence. 

We admit that the question whether or 
not these institutions should be taxed is not 
settled. Some hold that a more even dis- 
tribution of public burdens would follow if 
taxes were laid, without exemption or favor, 
upon all property. They would tax the 
property of churches, museums of art, free 
libraries, hospitals and colleges on the same 
principles that all forms of private property 
and business are taxed. The consequences 
of such a change in the methods of raising 
money to carry on government we do not 
propose now to discuss. We wish only to 
call attention to the unfairness of singling 
out church property for taxation among 
the various kinds devoted to the public 
welfare and now exempt. It does not seem 
to us that efforts to deepen tbe sense of 
responsibility to God and to quicken the 
consciences of citizens need to be checked 
by making those who strive to do this work 
pay for the privilege. Butif allinstitutions 
intended not for private gain but for the 
public good are made taxable, churches 
will not ask for exemption. 


AFTER THE 8TRIKE, 


The speedy collapse of the strike was con- 
fidently predicted from its beginning. It 
can hardly be supposed that the leaders did 
not anticipate this result when issuing their 
bombastic proclamations. There is a grim 
sense of humor in the language of the sum- 
mons by one of them to the members of his 
order to quit work, ‘‘to lay down the im- 
plements of toil for a short season.’’ Its 
pathos lies in the fact that for many of 
those who struck the season will not be 
short. But now that the strike has practi- 
cally ended, the period has arrived for seri- 
ous reflection. The experience of the last 
three weeks has revealed conditions before 
imperfectly understood. We propose to 
touch upon a few of the many questions 
which in the coming months will be ex- 
tensively discussed. 

What have been disclosed as the greatest 
dangers to the stability of our government ? 
The lawless elements are stronger and more 
widely extended than had been believed. 
That a great city like Chicago should be 
practically captured by a mob and held by 
it till relieved by federal troops is a very 
serious matter. That mining camps and 
towns from the Interior to the Pacific Coast 
should at the same time be terrorized by 
lawbreakers, that the great State of Cali- 
fornia should practically surrender to such 
companies, and that an organization of em- 
ployés should issue manifestoes to the public 
asserting that they had usurped authority 
over the property of their employers and 
should exercise such authority—these are 
facts which must cause continued appre- 
hension. More dangerous still is the sym- 
pathy with lawlessness on the part of those 
who have been chosen to maintain law. 
The people of North Dakota will not for a 
generation, forget the mortifying fact that 
when an organized band of men defied the 
laws of the State its governor asked them 
to permit the militia in camp to return to 
their homes. Hardly less disgrace belongs 
to the governors of Colorado and [llinois, 
and to other officers in these and other States. 
What dependence can be placed on such men 
to administer justice when public safety is 
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imperiled? We heartily join in sympathy 
with working men, but we fear the ap- 
parently widespread approval of a portion 
of them in attempts to secure what they be- 
lieved to be their rights by force instead of 
bylaw. What is this but utter want of faith 
in popular government? It cannot be denied 
that in more than one State last week the 
people could not be sure of safety except 
by reliance on federal troops. 

What has been gained through these 
experiences? A conviction, temporary at 
least, of the folly of sympathetic strikes. 
No sane person would first knock down an 
innocent man and then insist on his help in 
fighting arealenemy. Thestrikers first in- 
flicted suffering and loss on a great multi- 
tude of innocent people, and then demanded 
that they join in winning the battle of some 
other strikers against the Pullman Com- 
pany. The conviction has been strength- 
ened, also, that the liberty to work is as 
precious as the liberty to stop work. Many 
aman, with a family dependent on him, 
who, simply because he was ordered to do 
so, has thrown aside, and thus pérmanently 
lost, the work with which he was satisfied, 
will be slow again to surrender to others his 
liberty to work. The conviction is being 
strengthened that law, even when not the 
best, is to be preferred to lawlessness. Men 
will be more careful about speaking dispar- 
agingly of the social system unless they 
have something definite and practical te 
offer in its place. The capacity for loyalty 
has been impressively shown. The thou- 
sands who abandoned the work on which 
they depended for support, because they be- 
lieved they might thus help to get justice 
for their fellowmen, will not hesitate to 
make sacrifices for the whole country when 
they are persuaded that duty to it demands 
of them like sacrifices. A new sense of the 
interdependence of all the people has been 
awakened, and of the necessity of new leg- 
islation to fit present conditions. Patriot- 
ism has been rekindled and sectional lines 
thrown down. Senators from Georgia and 
Minnesota have mingled their voices in de- 
fense of a common country, and the value 
of our republic has been newly affirmed and 
newly felt from one end of the land to the 
other. The wisdom, strength and dignity 
of the President and his associates in au- 
thority, in a great emergency, have been so 
shown as to inspire general confidence in 
the stability of government, and the denun- 
ciations which misguided labor leaders have 
heaped on the government have deepened 
this confidence. 


What ought now to be done? The sense 
of personal responsibility for maintaining 
law and order should be everywhere culti- 
vated. Each one’s word and act increases 
loyalty or disloyalty to our country. The 
solidarity of society has been demonstrated 
afresh by these recent experiences. Every 
wrong utterance or deed melts into the 
great mass of wrong which hurts the nation 
and the world. Injustice cannot be done 
to one class without harm resulting to all 
classes. The President’s purpose to appoint 
a commission to investigate the causes of 
the strike will be welcomed by all: who seek 
fairness and righteousness. The interests of 
capital, no less than of labor, demand that 
the facts should be understood. Neither 
can prosper without the intelligent approval 
of the public. This is a step toward arbi- 
tration which in some form has become 
necessary to settle disputes involving the 
prosperity and peace of the whole nation. 
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Each one also must attend to his business 
as a citizen. Indifference to civic duties is 
sure to be followed by multiplying evil 
consequences. Who are responsible for the 
appointment of the governors of Colorado 
and Illinois but the citizens of those States? 
Yet the penalty of their misrule falls on the 
whole nation. The safety of every one’s 
liberty and property depends on his faith- 
fulness to his trust as a citizen. But his 
neglect of that trust is sure to involve many 
others in loss. 

Finally, let us trust God and trust the 
people. God has a great work ‘for this 
nation to do, and the majority of the people 
have shown and will continue to show that 
they believe in Him and will be loyal to 
His purpose. 


—_ 


LESSONS FROM PAUL’S SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE. 


It was peculiarly rich in lessons of value 
to other Christians for all time to come but 
only a few can be suggested here. 

One is that it is possible to be conscien- 
tious indoing evil. Ifever any one thought 
he was doing God service, Paul thought so 
when he was persecuting the Christians. 
Yet he was doing what was wrong. But 
was it wrong for him in the existing circum- 
stances? Not unless he had failed to en- 
lighten his conscience up to the full meas- 
ure of his opportunity to know what was 
right. Apparently he was not conscious of 
having thus failed because after his conver- 
sion, referring to his former career as a per- 
secutor, he expressed his conviction that 
God had regarded his evil-doing as due to 
his ignorance. 

This suggests that we are bound to avoid 
ignorance of what is right and wrong as far 
as possible. It is a duty to study what 
right and truth are, to seek for light upon 
moral and religious questions and not to 
drift contentedly, supposing that our obli- 
gations will manifest and explain them- 
selves. Yet this investigation often takes 
some time and is accompanied by puzzling 
conditions so that the most sincere'‘and ear- 
nest inquirer does not readily reach his final 
conclusions. Meanwhile he can only do the 
best which his actual knowledge renders 
possible. He may make mistakes and do 
with the purest intent what later he will 
discover to have been wrong. Nevertheless, 
itis the best he knows at the time of action 
and this renders it right for him then and 
there. God often educates us by allowing 
us to make mistakes thus so that we may 
learn from them. 

Another lesson is that when one is truly 
trying to find out what is right he receives 
enlightenment from above, and this comes 
to him often in some distinct, definite man- 
ner. We seldom, if ever, see visions like 
that granted to the future apostle on his 
way to Damascus, but our minds are led 

to form positive, trustworthy conclusions 
which have the force of certainty. God 
never trifles with us. He deals with us for 
- our best good and in unwavering love, and 
when He sees us honestly searching for 
light He causes it to shine so that we can 
make use of it. But there must be in us, 
alike before, during and after the period of 
inquiry, that spirit which dictated Paul’s 
first utterance as soon as Jesus had been re- 
vealed to him, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do?” It is he who stands ready to 
obey the divine will to whom that will is 
promptly made known. Doubtless it some- 
times cannot be revealed, no matter how 
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much we may pray to be made aware of it, 
until we have become more ready than at 
present to do it. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. ~ 

Though not declared ‘off’ officially the 
great strike begun by the American Railway 
Union two weeks since is practically at an 
end. Here and there in the Northwest and 
in Texas, Arizona and California there still 
is violence and some confusion, but in and 
about Chicago on the great railroads center- 
ing at that point there has been a renewal 
of normal functions by the railways and the 
public. Mr. Debs and his leading lieuten- 
ants have been arrested, released under 
heavy bail and will be tried in October. In 
many cases local leaders have been arrested, 
tried in federal courts and swiftly punished 
by fines or imprisonment. The verbose 
proclamations of Debs and Sovereign to 
the Knights of Labor simply proved their 
impotency as leaders, and made more piti- 
able the attitude of those who persisted in 
hostility to the federal forces and their for- 
mer employers. The wise decision of the 
American Federation of Labor, led by 
Samuel Gompers, to refuse to enter upon a 
sympathetic strike in support of the A. R. 
U. was the last straw to break the back of 
the strike, and its life was extinguished 
when the leaders of the A. R. U. practically 
confessed defeat and agreed to end the strike 
if the General Managers Association would 
agree to re-instate all of the strikers save 
those guilty of crime. This the General 
Managers Association justly refused to do, 
expressing its willingness to deal with the 
strikeis as new individual applicants for 
positions but refusing to dismiss such as in 
the hour of trial had stepped in the breach 
to man the deserted posts. As a matter of 
fact, long before this confession of weakness 
by the managers of the strike, the rank and 
file had been breaking away and reseeking 
employment. 


The threats of impeachment brought 
against Attorney-General Olney, the invita- 
tion to President Cleveland to visit Chicago 
and adjudicate matters there—when there 
was nothing for him to do but enforce 
law and that at best at the center of the 
nation’s life—the efforts of Mayors Pingree 
of Detroit and Hopkins of Chicago to induce 
the Pullman Company to arbitrate—at a 
time when there was nothing to arbitrate— 
the serious proposition of Senator Peffer 
that we abolish the executive and legislative 
departments of government and place our- 
selves unreservedly in the hands of a com- 
mittee of safety, with each State haying but 
one representative—all these have been in- 
teresting and chiefly amusing aspects of the 
play of events. Senator Peffer’s character- 
istic exhibition in the Senate served the 
good purpose, however, of giving Senator 
Hawley a chance to puncture his fallacies 
with searching questions and called out 
from Senator Davis of Minnesota and Sena- 
tor Gordon of Georgia two superb, sponta- 
neous speeches that rang true with their 
exposition of genuine American spirit, that 
completely annihilated the Kansas Populist, 
and, best of all, so proved the joint loyalty 
of Southern and Northern, Republican and 
Democratic senators to the principle of fed- 
eral supremacy that the Senate in due time 
passed, without a division, the following 
resolution, introduced by Senator Daniel of 
Virginia: 

That the Senate indorses the prompt and 
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vigorous measures adopted by the President 
of the United States and the members of his 
administration to repulse and repress by mili- 
tary force the interference of lawless men 
with the due process of the laws of the United 
States and with the transportation of the 
mails of the United States and with the com- 
merce among the States. The action of the 


‘President and his administration has the full 


sympathy and support of the law-abiding 
masses of the people of the United States, and 
be will be supported by all departments of 
the government and by the power and re- 
sources of the entire nation. 


The House of Representatives, somewhat 


tardily, on the 16th, passed a similar resolu- 
tion. 


Naturally, the physicians are numerous 
who know the panacea for this social dis- 
order. Mr. Henry George in his incendiary 
—if not treasonable—speech at the virulent 
mass meeting in Cooper Union, New York 
City, prescribed the single tax. Senator 
Peffer’s prescription is described elsewhere. 
The constitutional convention of New York 
now has before it several proposed amend- 
ments introduced by delegates who have 
convictions on the subject, and Congress is 
destined to have much chaff and possibly 
some grain as a result of the many bills that 
have been introduced already. This present 
concentration of the public interest on the 
subject of arbitration is bound to bear fruit 
of some kind. It already has resurrected 
an act of Congress passed in 1888, which 
was the fruit of approval of President Cleve- 
land’s message of 1886, in which he sug- 
gested that a national board of arbitration 
should be created. An attempt was made 
in 1888 to make the law so binding that the 
arbitration should be compulsory and the 
decrees of the board final but the effort 
failed, and as the law now stands it is a tri- 
bunal which must be sought for—not one 
that can compel attendance or enforce 
its findings. Accepting certain of the con- 
ditions of this law, after application of a 
third party, President Cleveland has agreed 
to name two gentlemen, who, together with 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, will investigate the recent 
conflict between the A. R. U. and the fed- 
eral forces, but he has made it a condition 
of such action by him that all rioting, strik- 
ing and defiance of law must cease. It will 
be noted that when this commission is ap- 
pointed it will investigate, not arbitrate, and 
that by the limitations of its scope it can 
scarcely legitimately touch the origin of the 
trouble, viz., the controversy at Pullman. 


A highly suggestive bit of flotsam of the 
late unpleasantness in Chicago and an evi- 
dence of the extent to which this midsum- 
mer madness has affected otherwise sane 
minds is a bill now on the files of the Sen- 
ate at Washington numbered S. 2,177, bear- 
ing the name of Senator George of Mississ- 
ippi and understood to be the outcome of 
his and Senator Kyle’s joint incubation. 
It consists of only three brief sections, but 
in the first it proposes to outlaw, by pro- 
hibiting any United States court to issue 
an injunction in its defense against the 
malice of its antagonists, any railway cor- 
poration that under any circumstances re- 
fuses to accept the demand of its employés 
to arbitrate, thus by one stroke depriving 
it of the right of protection by the courts 
of law to which any citizen, even the hum- 
blest, is entitled. In the second it makes 
arbitration in all cases compulsory upon 
federal receivers of railroads no matter 
what the nature of the difference or contro- 
yersy with employés, and in the third it 
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makes the laws in regard to obstructing the 
mails apply only to trains carrying no pas- 
sengers. There is no probability that this 
bill will be heard of again, but it is worth 
noting as marking the folly of well-meaning 
men and as indicating the kind of fuel 
which in times like those through which 
the country has just passed feeds the flames 
of madness and strife which injure most 
the working men themselves. The men 
who introduce such measures at such times 
are so faulty in judgment as to be ex- 
tremely dangerous to the country. — 


Whatever may be the form of arbitration 
which society shall determine for contest- 
ants it cannot be of the kind just described. 
Capital is not to be taken by the throat and 
strangled because capitalists here and there 
are guilty of cruel greed. At a time like 
this, when so much is said about ‘‘ compul- 
sory arbitration,’ it is pleasant to be able 
to see signs of reliance upou voluntary ar- 
bitration, which is by far the better, less 
dangerous plan. And, strange to say, dur- 
ing the past week, amid all the turmoil 
there have been two notable instances of it. 
Senator Smith of New Jersey, representing 
a State which has large pottery interests, 
himself a man of much wealth, has used his 
influence as a senator and a man to such 
good effect that he has put an end to the 
strike among the potters of Trenton, which 
began Jan. 1. Asasenator he has refused 
to aid the manufacturers to secure higher 
duties unless they would agree to pay fair 
wages to their men, and as a man he has in- 
sisted that the manufacturers agree to pay 
a higher scale than they offered originally, 
and he has won. He also has been shrewd 
enough to have the agreement put in black 
and white, not omitting to reserve power 
for himself to see that the agreement is 
kept by both parties, In Boston William 
Lloyd Garrison has acted as umpire be- 
tween the Mason Builders’ Association and 
the Bricklayers’ Union, under the rules of 
arbitration adopted by. the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders. His decision favors the 
contention of the bricklayers that they con- 
tinue to receive the same wages as now un- 
til Jan. 1, 1895, whereas the mason builders 
asked that the bricklayers’ wages be re- 
duced ten per cent. from now on to the date 
named. The decision, of course, is final. 
It is interesting to note the personal opinion 
of the referee appended to the report. An 
ardent advocate of the single tax, he says: 

My own belief is that the primal cause of 

the cessation of building centers in the exces- 
Sive and speculative advance in land values 
(aggravated by the financial distrust of our 
national credit) and that the return of better 
times must be preceded by the decline of 
prices. demanded by land. 
There are others of equal rank as econo- 
mists who insist that a general reduction in 
wages must be the first step in the process 
of reconstruction. 


The passage by the Senate of the House 
bill admitting Utah to Statehood, with only 
one dissenting vote, and the probability 
that the signature of the President will 
follow make it necessary to examine the 
claims of the prospective sister State and 
the terms upon which she is admitted to 
equality with Massachusetts and Virginia. 
She had a population of 223,000 June 1, 
1892, or a trifle more than five times the 
population of Nevada at the same time. 
Would that in some way the two adjoining 
districts could have been amalgamated! 
The prospective State had more wealth 
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one year ago than the venerable common- 
wealth of South Carolina. Nearly two mil- 
lion dollars were deposited in her savings 
banks. Of railway mileage she has 1,328. 
Over ninety per cent. of her farmers own 
their farms, and of these niuety-four per 
cent. own free of incumbrance. Her min- 
eral wealth is vast, as is indicated by the 
fact that in 1893 the seaboard value of the 
output of her mines was $12,832,074. But 
this*sum is far smaller than that of the 
year before and is due to the decrease in 
silver output caused by the lowered value 
of that metal which, in turn, as many—if 
not most—of Utah’s citizens believe, is due 
to hostile legislation at Washington. And 
this suggests that the practically unanimous 
vote in the Senate is indicative of the hopes 
of each party that when the new senators and 
representatives enter the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress in December, 1895, they will strengthen 
that party. The House would have made it 
possible for the Territory to become a State 
during this year. The Senate insisted upon 
an amendment which provides 

That delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tion, called by the governor of the Territory, 
shall be chosen on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of November, 1894, and that the 
convention itself shall not assemble until the 
first Monday in March, 1895, instead of, as in 
the House bill, on the third Monday after 
their election. The constitution adopted by 
the convention is to be ratified, if at all, at an 
election to be held in November, 1895, and 
the presidential proclamation of admission 
based on the result of this vote cannot, there- 


fore, be issued until some time in November 
or December of next year. 


As for the vice of polygamy rearing its 
head again, authorities still differ as to its 
likelihood, but this bill, as we understand it, 
reserves to the nation the right to interfere 
should it ever think it necessary. 


Nearly nine months ago Patrick E. Pren- 
dergast entered the home of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago, shot him and killed 
him. On July 13 he, in turn, suffered the 
penalty of being hung to death, a penalty 
declared just by a jury of his peers. In the 
interval between the commission of the 
crime and the infliction of the punishment 
every device has been used to delay execu- 
tion and change the result. Accepting the 
verdict of the jury as just, accepting the 
testimony of expert physicians as to his 
sanity as conclusive, then the delay in the 
case has been far too long. Punishment, if 
it is to be solely deterrent and objective in 
its effect, must be swift and sure. The 
quibbles, quirks and technicalities of pres- 
ent day judicial process go far toward cre- 
ating lawlessness and the people’s disposi- 
tion to take the punishment of offenders 
into their own hands. Mr. Erastus Wiman, 
on a technical decision, once more walks 
the streets, though found guilty of forgery 
and sentenced to prison. The case against 
Marplot Debs will not, it is said, be tried 
until next October. We have had alto- 
gether too much sentimentalism in our 
dealing with crime in this country of late, 
and it is gratifying to know that Henry 
Charles Lea, the eminent historian, is going 
to say so and prove it in the August Forum. 


Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, writing from the land 
of William Tell to the citizens of New York 
City, advises them to sink partisanship and 
all talk about straight tickets and embrace 
the surest opportunity the city ever has had 
to dignify itself. Already the Tribune and 
Mail and Express have politely told Dr. 
Parkhurst that, whereas he is a very good 
man and a very smart prosecutor, neverthe- 
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less he is a very unsafe guide in practical 
politics. We sincerely hope that the con- 
stituents of these usually respectable, patri- . 
otic journals will for the once disregard 
their advice and follow Dr. Parkhurst. The 
party journals and managers who insist 
upon feaJty to party before duty to the 
city in such acrisis as New York will pass 
through on election day, Nov. 6, deserve to 
be described as Dr. Parkhurst describes 
them, viz., as 


Guilty not only of disloyalty to their city, but 
of treason to all that makes for the highest 
.. What is wanted 
first of all is not a Republican, not a Demo- 
crat, but a man who is as good as either 
and bigger than both, not one whose educa- 
tion and experience has been along restricted 
lines, but a man of affairs, affectionately 
loyal to his city, conversant with its life, 
familiar with its personnel and appreciative of 
the exceptional opportunity which the mayor 
of New York will have at such a juncture 
of stimulating the grander elements in our 
municipal life, and making New York to be ~ 
in actuality what it is in possibility, a power 
making for good government throughout the 
State and the country. The demand of the 
hour is not for the man who has an ambition 
for the mayoralty, but for the man who will 
feel himself humbled by its responsibilities 
and oppressed by its generous opportunities ; 
who will construe the office as a sacred trust, 
and consent to sacrifice personal advantage 
and renounce the gains of business to the end 
of making himself subservient to the popular 
will and tributary to the well-being of his 
town and time. 


During the week it has become evident 
that in England the Liberals are in for a 
longer term of power than often has been 
asserted. The Conservatives have not re- 
ceived sufficient encouragement from the 
by-elections to dare to face a general elec- 
tion, the Irish leaders have been handled so 
skillfully that they are making the govern- 
ment no trouble, and the Welsh restlessness 
has been soothed by a reported pledge that 
Welsh disestablishment shall have the first 
consideration next year, or at least shall 
come up on equal terms with an Irish bill, 
so that English politics are rather quiet. 
The Prince of Wales’s yacht Britannia now 
has beaten the American Vigilant seven 
times in succession, and perfectly fairly, yet 
it is only the simple truth to add that thus 
far, owing to shifting or failing winds, there 
has been no opportunity for a decisive test, 
of the comparative merits of the two yachts. 
The contest between the picked athletes of 
Oxford and Yale, on the 16th, resulted in a 
victory for the Englishmen, chiefly through 
their superior fleetness of foot on a track 
heavy with rain. Yale scored 3} to Oxford’s 
54 points, and has no reason to be ashamed 
of her venture. The intercolonial confer- 
ence at Ottawa, in Canada, has dissolved, 
having passed resolutions that trade be- 
tween all portions of the British Empire 
ought to be on a more favorable footing 
than that carried on with foreign countries; 
that, until England consents to this, the 
colonies should favor each other thus; and 
that the South African Customs Union be 
included in the proposed scheme. 


The determination of the European powers 
to crush anarchy is taking active form. In 
England Lord Rosebery has prepared a bill 
for this purpose and the cabinet is consid- 
ering it. In France the Chamber of Depu- 
ties are busy upon a similar measure. In 
Italy such a bill was passed on July 11 by 
231 votes to 26. In Germany Dr. Miquel, 
Minister of Finance, desires to enforce the 
sternest and most repressive measures, but 
Chancelor Caprivi insists that the desired 
result can be accomplished under the pres- 
ent statutes. The emperor hitherto has 
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agreed with the chancelor, but now has 
requested that, Dr. Miquel formulate a bill 
definitely for examination, thus indicating 
a possible willingness to approveit. Whether 
aformal international anti anarchistic league 
be formed or not, as to which there is some 
doubt, the anarchists are going to meet. 
with much severer treatment everywhere 
in Europe than heretofore. This is so well 
understood that in France many of them 
have wiitten to the police authorities at 
Paris denouncing anarchism and asking to 
be erased from the list of suspected persons. 
Meantime Salvador Franch, the man chiefly 
responsible for the dynamite disaster in the 
Lyceum Theater at Barcelona, has been 
condemned to death. If the United States 
does not exercise greater caution than hith- 
erto, hundreds of sueh criminals will soon 
retreat hither in addition to the many al- 
ready here, especially if the present phe- 
nomenally low rates of passage across the 
Atlantic are maintained. 


Constantinople and the adjacent region 
for some scores of miles in every direction 
has just been the scene of violent earth- 
quake shocks. Beginning on June 10 they 
continued daily until June 13 and were 
worst at Adrianople and Ismeed, which are 
respectively 137 miles northwest and fifty- 
seven miles southeast of the city. The cen- 
ter of the disturbance appears to have been 
at Brusa. The number of persons killed is 
not yet known certainly but 120 are reported 
officially already. No English or Americans 
are among them. Great damage has been 
done in all the villages along the. Bosphorus, 
Hellespont and Sea of Marmora. The islands 
of Smyrna and Scio also have felt the shocks. 
Some towns have been almost completely 
wrecked and a general panic has been caused. 
Many churches and other public buildings 
have been either overthrown or rendered so 
unsafe that they are being pulled down. 
The people have taken refuge by thousands 
in the public. squares and gardens and the 
cemeteries, the banks and public buildings 
usually open for business are closed, tele- 
‘graph and telephone service is suspended, 
and several serious fires have occurred. The 
calamity seems to have been one of the most 
general and disastrous of the sort which has 
occurred in many years. 


IN BRIEF. - 


Recognizing the importance of helping the 
churches to suggestions that may aid them in 
getting hold of and retaining the men and the 
boys of the land, we have gathered together, 
in a compact form, the essential facts respect- 
ing Organized Work for Men and Boys and 
issued them in No. 3 of our Handbook Series, 
which is now to be had on terms described 
elsewhere. Those who wish to get authorita- 
tive statements respecting the methods, the 
aims and the officers of such organizations 
will find this handy manual most useful. 


Next week the present day problems and 
the past and present victories of the rural 
chureh will be described by competent obsery- 
ers. Illustrations made by Clifton Johnson 
will accompany a clever article by bim. Dr. 
Quint will show that the old fire of consecra- 
tion still burns in at least one New Hamp- 
shire village, though manifesting itself in 
some ways that would have surprised the 
fathers. Rev. W. G. Puddefoot will tell of 
the transformation wrought in the Vermont 
villages and parishes by the labors of earnest, 
tactful, young Christian women, and pastors 
and laymen will touch on lessons drawn from 
personal experience. 
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Minneapolis has reason for being proud of 
the new record-breaking cruiser and Minne- 
sota has abundant reason for pride in Senator 
Davis. It has been a great week for Minne- 
sotans, = 


Ex-President Harrison has been reported 
as criticising President Cleveland for issuing 
his proclamations warning against disorder. 
As might have been expected, the report was 
one of those lies which not only wrong public 
men but do mischief to the country and cre- 
ate distrust of the press. 


The news of the large loss of life and prop- 
erty in Constantinople caused by earthquake 
last week occasioned no little anxiety on ac- 
count of American missionaries in that city. 
But dispatches have been received at the 
rooms of the Board announcing that the mis- 
sionaries are safe. 


To preach just now about topics suggested 
by the recent boycott and strike is natural 
and proper. But some comments overheard 
while coming out of church last Sunday re- 
minded ns that it is easy to overestimate the 
popular desire for sermons on what are usu- 
ally called *‘ current” themes, and the amount 
of good likely to be done by them. 


The new Year-Book, which is probably al- 
ready in the hands of most of our ministers, 
chronicles the number of infant baptisms last 
year in Congregational cburches as 11,475, the 
largest number in any twelve months in the 
history of the denomination. Yet we expect 
soon to see in Baptist newspapers the state- 
ment repeated that the practice of infant bap- 
tism is dying out. 


“There are six essential constituents of all 
worthy education,” said President Eliot of 
Harvard at the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion last week. ‘‘ We should all learn to see 
straight and clear, to compare and infer, to 
make an accurate record, to remember, to ex- 
press our thought with precision and assimi- 
late high ideals.’”” Messrs. Debs, Sovereign, 
et al would do well to become educated men. 


The secretaries of the national Congrega- 
tional missionary societies, whose headquar- 
ters are in Chicago, last week united in send- 
ing to President Cleveland a telegram assur- 
ing him of their approval, admiration and 
gratitude for his firmness and wisdom in 
‘“‘maintaining the sovereignty of the nation in 
its time of disloyal uprising.’’ We are sure 
that. these officers expressed the sentiment of 
the entire denomination, 


In our educational notes we refer to a con- 
ference of educators, soon to be held, where 
the theme of debate will be The Relation of 
Education to Ethics. No topic could be more 
timely. Our schools and colleges need a re- 
naissance of patriotism and ethics. In our 
efforts to make them non-sectarian we have 
gone far toward making them non-religious. 
Never was there a time when 1t was more nec- 
essary to study The School as an Ethical In- 
strument and The Relation of the School to 
the Labor Problem. 


The New York Evening Post is publishing 
many communications indicating a desire in 
the hearts of many of the people of the metrop- 
olis for ‘‘decent summer amusements.” In 
this era of the salacious and vulgar it is most 
difficult for one who desires amusement to be 
sure that he will not-get the stone of filth for 
the bread of rational, elevating recreation, 
especially if he seeks for it in public places 
Svlitude and 
nature can amuse as well as instruct, if you 
will only let them teach you. 


Dr. McKenzie says that even if it be true— 
which he disputes—that “taxation without 
representation ’’ was the cause of the Revelu- 
tionary War, it was a state of affairs less irk- 
some than the present era of ‘‘ taxation with 
misrepresentation.”’ No one will deny that it 
is an era of taxation. During 1890 the people 
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of the United States paid to support their 
national, State and local governments, includ- 
ing the postal service and schools, the enor- 
mous amount of $915,954,055, and the amount 
now paid is probably not less than a billion 
dollars. 


Why should there be indignation in Cam- 
bridge because the law furbidding the deliy- 
ery of ice cream on Sundays is being enforced? 
Any law which prohibits needless labor on 
Sunday is likely to be a good one. But, quite 
apart from that, it is not a trifling matter to 
have upc> our statute-books laws which are 
disregarde.. habitually and with impunity. 
They either should be enforced or repealed, 
and, if they really have no sufficient reason 
for existence, there is no better way to im- 
press the propriety of repealing them than by 
entorcing them. 


The sources of the material of which Con- 
gregational leaders are made in the New West 
are shown by the history of the Congrega- 
tional pastors of Oklahoma. Of thirty-five 
pastors ten came from the Methodist denomi- 
nation, six from the United Brethren, five 
from thé Cumberland Presbyterian, four from 
the Presbyterian, two from the Evangelical 
and eight have been Congregationalists from 
the beginning of their ministry. A denomi- 
nation that can bring all these into harmony 
has no small power of assimilation. 


During the Civil War many a Northern 
church edifice was surmounted by the na- 
tional emblem, which perpetually testified 
that church and state were one in the com- 
amon desire to perpetuate liberty. It is a cus- 
tom that might well prevail in times of peace, 
certainly to the extent of recognizing national 
holidays and on formal occasions Dr.S. H. 
Virgin of the Pilgrim Church, New York City, 
said as much on Memorial Day when preach- 
ing to his people, and a Sunday or two ago, 
when he ran down from the country to fill 
his own pulpit, he was agreeably surprised to 
find that a generous and venerable parishioner 
had purchased and given to the church a 
splendid ‘‘ Old Glory,’’ and suspended it from 
gallery to gallery within the church. But the 
place for it is where it can testify to the public. 


Chicago, in all its history of changes, never 
gave the world a more startling contrast than 
that between last summer’s ordered beauty 
and’ this summer’s riotous disorder. The 
memory of the White City by the lake forms 
a strange background for the pictures of 
burning cars and howling mobs, which the 
papers have given us day by day. One is 
tempted to ask which is the real Chicago, 
and the answer must be that neither can fully 
represent the life of the modern city with its 
heterogeneous masses and discordant views 
of life. The secular papers have been urging 
the need of force to keep the dangerous ele- 
ments under control. For us the lesson is the 
need of the leaven of true Christianity. Noth- 
ing else can teach unselfishness and self-con- 
trol to rich and poor alike. If the work of 
home missions had been better done, the ‘‘ dan- 
gerous elements’’ would have been less for- 
midable. There has been no home missionary 
sermon preached to the churches so illumi- 
nating as the story of the great strike—if they 
will only take it to heart. 


—— 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Situation in Chicago. 

At present there can be but one topic of 
conversation here. And yet it is doubtful 
if those who are passing through these great 
labor iusurrections are able to appreciate 
their far-reaching effects as well as those 
who are not subject to the excitement 
which we feel. It is too soon to estimate 
the results of this sympathetic and inexcus- 
able strike. It certainly has revealed the 
existence of a far larger number of lawless. 
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people than we had supposed could be 
found among us, although we knew that 
the anarchists had long been holding their 
meetings and that labor agitators had for 
years been trying to inflame the passions 
of the wage-earner against his employer. 
The readiness with which strikers, notwith- 
standing Debs’s professed desire that no 
violence should be resorted to, have pro- 
ceeded to destroy property and endanger 
life and actually occasion its loss has shown 
us the volcano over which we are living. 
For the moment we are quiet. Lhe-pres- 
ence of the federal troops under General 
Miles is a leading element in ‘our safety. 
Doubtless Governor Altgeld had some 
reason on his side for his feeling toward 
the President. But it was simply because 
neither he nor Mayor Hopkins were willing 
to do their duty and order out the State 
troops that it became necessary for the 
President to act. For that action the loyal 
citizens of Chicago and the State are pro- 
foundly grateful. It was his promptness 
in preparing to put down the rebellion 
which Debs and his associates had excited 
that led the governor and mayor to act, 
There is still a feeling that if it were possi- 
ble even now the State militia would be 
called off and the police forbidden to do 
anything in the way of protecting property 
or preserving life. If reports are true there 
will be some ugly charges brought against 
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the authorities before this strike is forgot-° 


ten. Taxpayers, at any rate, will not be 
likely to forget it in one generation. For 
the property destroyed the city will be com- 
pelled to pay. How great the value is we 
have no means of estimating. It certainly 
will run up into the millions. The burden 
on the little city of Hammond, whose 
citizens and officials have been in sym- 
pathy with the insurrectionists, will be far 
heavier thanours. Trains are takenthrough 
this town under guard, and at the risk of 
the lives of those who'runthem. How long 
it will be before the troops can safely be 
withdrawn from Chicago and the region 
roundabout is doubtful, Many think that 
the moment the military arm ceases to pro- 
tect us the old spirit of violence Will exhibit 
itself again. 


Resumption of Traffic. 

On the other hand, there are many who 
believe that the strike has spent its force. 
The strike against the railroads has cer- 
tainly failed. Nearly all the roads, some of 
them with difficulty it is true, are running 
regular trains. Most of the men who had 
foolishly quitted work are begging for the 
places they gave up. In some instances 
these unfaithful servants are allowed to 
return to their work, but none of those who 
took their places when they were vacant 
are turned away. The consequence is that 
many an engineer who had his $150 a 
month a few days ago is glad now to se- 
cure a switch ‘engine at $90 a month, and 
await his chances of promotion. Many 
others have been laid off because there is 
nothing to do. Very sensible, therefore, 
was the action of the typographical union 
of the city and the bricklayers’ union in 
voting against the proposition for a general 
strike, and far more sensible than many 
had feared has thus far been the refusal of 
the trades’ unions to throw up their jobs 
and bring our industries to a standstill, sim- 
ply to enable Debs and Sovereign to show 
their power. 

The Arrest of Debs 
And others under warrants issued by officers 
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of the United States has not been without 
its effect on those who cry out most loudly 
against federal tyranny. Wednesday and 
Thursday were days of peace. The tracks 
of the roads entering the city were clear. 
Even at the stock yards there were no signs 
of. rioters. Work there on a small scale has 
been resumed. The meat famine has been 
prevented. Provisions are again finding 
their way into the city by the accustomed 
channels. Even the boasted teamsters’ 
strike passed off without seriously incon- 
veniencing anybody. 

Should There Be Arbitration ? 

Very earnest efforts have been put forth 
to persuade Mr. Pullman to submit the dif- 
ferences between himself and his employés 
to arbitration, There are those among his 
friends who think that he might consent to 
this with advantage to himself and his busi- 
ness. They do not forget that he has a 
right to manage his business as he pleases, 
provided he injures no one else in so doing; 
that if what he has said is true, his employés 
have no good reason for their strike; that 
their treatment of him is base ingratitude, 
even, for efforts he had put forth in their 
behalf; that the charge that he was paying 
starvation wages ($1.90 a day for skilled 
labor, $1.20 for common labor), with rent 
at an average of less than $8 a month, is 
misleading; that the men understood this, 
and but for the intervention of outsiders, 
whose rights to meddle with their employés 
the Pullman Company does not recognize, 
there would have been no difficulty; and 
that even now, were Debs and those who 
sympathize with him to cease from their 
attack upon the industries of the land, these 
disagreements would soon be settled. Mr. 
Pullman knows very well that he is not 
guilty of the charges brought against him 
as an oppressor of labor—that he has taken 
no step for which he should receive public 
condemnation. Nevertheless, it would be a 
stroke of policy, many think, for the firm 
to say to the public: Appoint your commit- 
tee, amd we will go over the ground to- 
gether and convince you that there is, as 
we have affirmed from the first, nothing to 
submit to arbitration. We have been run- 
ning our works at a loss. For the sake of 
the men we were willing to do so. Butas 
the men were not satisfied with our pro- 
posals, and preferred not to work at all 
rather than at the wages we were willing to 
pay, we could do nothing else than close 
the shops. Some such course as this in the 
circumstances might be wise. } 

It is certain no committee can compel a 
firm to continue its business at a loss. As 
yet we have no law regulating wages or de- 
ciding what are not starvation wages. The 
fact that the strikers still occupy the Pull- 
man houses, that there have been no evic- 
tions although rents have not been paid, is 
an indication that the company is not en- 
tirely devoid of sympathy with their work- 
men, nor without the hope that they may 
yet come to their senses. 
hand, there are ugly statements of wrong 
done individuals and of sufferings which a 
generous, or even a just, treatment would 
have prevented. The present is a good 
time to have all these charges considered, 
and if labor or capital has been treated 
wrongfully to have the facts brought to 
light. 

Many regret that the committee appointed 
by our common council was received with 
so little consideration and that Mayor Pin- 
gree of Detroit was obliged to return home 
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without having accomplished anything. 
Still it should not be forgotten that the 
first question now is of law and order, of 
the cessation of open rebellion against the 
authorities of city, State and nation, that 
the time for arbitration will be when the 
men who are making war on society have 
laid down their arms and surrendered to 
the representatives of good government. 
That there will be many questions to de- 


bate when this present disturbance has 


passed away is evident. - 
The Results of False Preaching. \ 

One thing has been pretty plainly demon- 
strated—that it is not safe for those who 
have the ear of the public to say very much 
about the failure of the laborer to receive 
his share of the product of his toil. It is 
because of this teaching that hundreds of 
men have within a few days broken into 
freight cars and stolen enough from them 
to live on for months, and then set fire to 
the cars they had broken open, that they 
have looted stores inthe mining district in 
this State, where they have already destroyed 
millions of dollars’ worth of property, that 
they have said one to another, ‘It is no 
crime to kill a rich man, or any other man 
who keeps us from our share in the wealth 
of the country.” 

The mere mention of these things indi- 
cates the seriousness of our condition. It 
is a condition not to be ignored. It is a 
condition that must be faithfully studied 
and its problems solved on the principles of 
Christian justice. The injustice is by no 
means all on the side of the laborer. Capital 
has its rights, and on the whole has suffered 
during this last terrible year no less severely 
than those who depend on what they can 
earn for their food. How to bring the two 
into harmony and to prevent disagreements 
in the future is the question which Christian 
men sincerely desire to have answered. 
The appeal sent by our Roman Catholic 
archbishop to his clergy to be read in the 
churches of the diocese last Sunday had a 
good effect. The unanimous approval in 
every section of the land of the President’s 
course in filling the city with troops has 
also had a wondrously quieting intiuence on 
those who a week ago were going to burn 
the city and wage war on capitalists even 
to the death. 

The Irreligious Unfortunate. 

It is a singular fact, made clearer than 
ever before through the experience of the 
last winter, that those who required help 
were almost entirely those who had no Sun- 
day and were connected with no church. 
Of 130 families aided by one of our churches 
six only were associated with the churcb, 


and only five other families had any inter- 


est in any other church. In 119 cases it 
was apparent that habits inconsistent with 
Christian principles had brought on the 
need which called for alleviation. The 
great cure for our strikes is the gospel, in 
our cities mission work carried on upon a 
scale not yet dreamed of, our churches 
giving according to their means, a single 
man of wealth, as Dr. Noble has said more 
than once, putting a million dollars into 
the work. This can better be afforded than 
repetitions of the experience of the last 
week. In those sections of the city where 
our missions are large and successful every- 
thing has been quiet. Although the men 
there have been in sympathy with the 
strikers, they were not willing to have any- 
thing to do with illegal methods. 
Chicago, July 14. FRANKLIN. 
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BY KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS, 


The Wyvern Tenements, with the excep- 
tion of one or two houses scattered here and 
there through the city—houses once the 
cradle of home and happiness, now hotbeds 
of vice and misery—were Fairtown’s only 
outbreak of the tenement house evil. They 
stood at the very gate of the Dives—a great 
railroad contractor—who had erected them 
as a monument to his belief that such cheap 
lodgings for working men would prove a 
capital investment, but Fairtown was too 
richly blessed with small, low-priced houses 
to make the investment a paying one. The 
respectable, well-to do mechanic could af- 
ford to live elsewhere, and did, Rents had 
fallen as the character of the renters de- 
clined and the tenements were now chiefly 
used as a shelter for such as Lem and Mag- 
gie, who had some reason for hiding them- 
selves, or_as the last refuge for those who 
eould go no other where. Externally their 
appearance was most forbidding—a double 
- Tow of grim, blackened, brick erections, 
150 in number, their continuity broken by 
one cross street, facing each other in sullen 
blank defiance, glowering hatred through 
all their curtainless windows, Ishmaels in- 
deed, whose heart was against the city and 
the world. An evil, O doctrinaire philoso- 
phers, incurable by political economy while 
men are human and humanity is selfish. 
For what sociological preeept can cure sel- 
fishness? 

Drink-sodden, bestial Margaret Minton 
lay on her sordid bed; the room reeked with 
the fumes of alcohol and the smoke of the 
ill trimmed, flaring lamp, and under the 
window paused the feet of two passers-by. 
One was a tall, sweet-faced woman, with 
nothing very remarkable about her save a 
strange stillness of manner and a singular 
thrill in her voice, which, perhaps, came 
from a heart on whose strings the- divine 
hand had been laid, as saith the poet, lest 
the lingering vibration of one sweet note 
should mar the whole delicious melody. 

Her companion was a short, chubby man, 
with a nautical roll in his gait and plenty of 
sea tan on his round, smoothly shaven face, 
a face whose original, rollicking good fel- 
lowship had been transmuted into some- 
._ thing infinitely higher and purer, and with 
eyes in which burned a vivid enthusiasm. 
Let me grant at once—they were the eyes 
of a fanatic. What else but fanaticism 
might avail in the Wyvern Tenements? 

‘Ah!’ said the man, glancing up at Mar- 
garet’s window, ‘‘if one could but know 
now how that poor girl gets on! But God 
knows, Rachel; He can save her,”’ 

“She needs a friend,’’ said Rachel Fern, 
thoughtfully ; “we can do so little, Roy, 
coming here only a few nights in the week; 
even if we came every night, what would 
that be? We ought to come and live here— 
come and neighbor with these people—you 
and [ and Ruth; O Roy, think of Ruth here!” 

‘¢Praise the Lord!” said Captain Royal 
Fern. His hat was off, his face shone with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘I could not ask it of you or 
of Ruth,’’ he said, ‘‘so I asked the Lord for 
’ asign, and the sign has come.’’ 

Forgive him, reader, he meant it so fer- 
yently, and, besides, he was only a fanatic. 
_ Rachel’s great gray eyes shone with a light 
less vivid but quite as intense as that which 


flashed from the blue suns that lit her | 


brother's face. 
“Ts the sign complete?’’ she asked. 
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‘Should it not come from Ruth as well? 
O, Roy, is it doubting the Lord to ask fur- 
ther? ”’ * 

‘‘ He knows,”’ said Roy, confidently. ‘Is 
not Ruth His child as well as we? Why 
sbould He not also speak to her? Orif we 
doubt Him, Rachel, if our faith is weak, He 
knows how to strengthen it before we put 
our hands to this work. We will wait for 
Ruth to speak.’’ 

It was a long walk (but the Ferns could 
not spare money for car fare) to the little 
home where Ruth awaited them—a pretty 
little six-roomed cottage, with a tiny front 
yard, where in the trimly-kept borders the 
Easter flowers showed as hard green knobs 
amid their long shining leaves. Over the 
porch was trained a honeysuckle, as yet 
only a bare brown tracery; the freshness of 
the gray painted house and the red painted 
pavemext between the beds, the exquisite 
neatness of all the surroundings, were as 
nautical as the captain’s gait. The two 
paused a moment to contemplate the home 
they had so quietly talked of leaving. 

Was there a shade of reluctance in their 
hearts? 

“It has been a happy home, brother, 
since your return.”’ 

“So it has! Praise the Lord!”’ 

‘“Something like, perhaps, no richer and 
not much poorer than the little home at 
Nazareth that He left for us.” 

‘*Praise the Lord!’’ said Captain Royal. 

At the click of his key in the door 
there was the tap of a crutch on the floor 
within as Ruth Fern came hobbling to meet 
them. Her soul came faster than her poor, 
deformed body, and sprang from the love 
in her eyes and the smile on her lips straight 
into their hearts before the hands could 
meet. To look into Ruth Fern’s face was 
to forget her form. There was no mark of 
sorrow or suffering upon it, yet it was full 
of that unearthliness which sorrow and suf- 
fering alone seem able to impart; it had 
not the still peace of Rachel’s countenance 
nor the fervid enthusiasm of her brother’s, 
but shone with radiant happiness. 

‘“‘Home already!’ she exclaimed, and 
was almost disconcerted when Royal's huge 
silver watch proved that it was slightly 
past the usual hour. 

‘‘Well,’’ she said, laughingly, ‘‘ perhaps I 
was too busy thinking to take any note of 
time.”’ 

‘¢ Thinking?’’ asked Roy. 

‘Or dreaming or seeing visions,’’ said 
Ruth. ‘‘O, Roy and Ray, if I could only 
see the Tenements! Can’t you take me 
there, somewhere, somehow?”’ 

‘¢ Kasily, Ruth,’’ said Rachel. 

‘‘T sit here and knit and think of the peo- 
ple whose names you tell me until I could 
fly to be with them,’’ said Ruth. ‘* Ray and 
Roy, we could easily rent this house; could 
not we three goand live at the Tenements?””’ 

‘¢ Praise the Lord,” said Captain Royal. 

And so they did, right heartily. 

What? Nothing very remarkable that 
three people with the same tastes and habits 
of thought, who were interested in the same 
thing, should almost simultaneously hit 
upon the same plan? Nothing to be pious 
about, that you can see? J shall not quarrel 
with you about that. He that hath eyes 
will see; he that hath none, let him still hug 
his blindness. 

But was there nothing remarkable in the 
dirt, misery and degradation of the Wyvern 
Tenements, nothing remarkable in the lofty 
purity, the unconscious self-devotion, the 
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intense, faith-absorbing love for their Mas- 
ter of these three Ferns? Call them fanatics, 
if you will! And if it required a special 
providence to bring together these extremes 
—the sin and the holiness, hate and love, 
earthly misery and the joy of the redeemed 
—well, why not? There is no providence 
but God’s providence, and natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest—yea, and 
also correspondence with one’s environ- 
ment—are but the prophets and the servants 
of providence. Has the watershed between 
religion and biology yet been discovered? 
If not, how are we sure that it does not 
exist, and that these streams are aught but 
arms of the river of life—arms that em- 
brace the world? 


—— 


WILL YOU SUBSCRIBE? 


BY REV, WILLIAM B. FORBUSH. 


It was a service just before the coming of 
an evangelist. The pastor aroused the good 
people suddenly from their anticipations by 
announcing that he was about to call for a 
subscription. A worried look stole to sey- 
eral godly faces, for the financial arrange- 
ments were supposed to be already settled. 
Then it was explained that a voluntary 
pledge was to be taken of those who would 
give within one week a definite number of 
personal invitations to the meetings. The 
pastor headed the list with forty, others 
followed. Thenasmaller number was called 
for, down to five. Several hundred were 
given in five minutes—enough to invite every 
family in town twice. Two who were not 
church goers pledged. Some one who had 
not had Endeavor training would not pledge, 
except to do their best. 

The result. More invitations were given 
than had been pledged. The largest num- 
ber was fifty-nine by one who had pledged 
fifteen. None were reported by those who 
were simply ‘‘to do their best.’? The in- 
gathering was large, but the church was most 
especially and richly blessed. The commu- 
nity was astonished at the interest shown by 
Christians—in one case a man was invited 
by five differentones. The State missionary 
was present and tried it afterward in his 
work with success. 

It is worth making permanent. It is sim- 
ple, practical, apostolic. It would help to 
solve the problem of reaching the masses, 

LORE ed POE MRA 

The Christian Leader has timely words for 
the hour: “ For half a century, under the lead 
of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
—particularly the latter—the changes have 
been rung on individualism; the community, 
the society, the organism to take care of itself. 
The ‘insist on thyself’ has had full sway, 
and being glorified was also glorifying. . 
Now the wind blows from the opposite quarter 
and the cry is, organize, get under leader- 
ship, do as others do and let the doing be or- 
ganic and communal. Individualism has had 
its day. Man not as-man but as a constituent 
of a body of men must take the lead. Itis 
not in dispute, at least by thoughtful people, 
that each of these ‘ trends’ is legitimate, only 
either trend must respect limitations. Every- 
thing handed over to the individual is simply 
anarchy. Everything handed over to the soci- 
ety is strangulation. As centripetal and cen- 
trifugal the two forces are in nature, and each, 
having its own and no more than its own, is 
essential alike to the individual and to the 
state. We have reached a crisis where it be- 
comes the duty of those who takein the whole 
field, who are able to manage a force without 
being wholly managed by it, to rise to the 
high and imperative responsibilty of stimu- 
lating the trend that'is beiny neglected and of 
restricting the one that 1s being over-worked.”’ 
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Summer Delight for the Urban Needy 


The Boston City Missionary Society’s Work at Rosemary Cottage, Eliot, Me. 


‘« Have you helped anybody this week?” 

How simple the query, but how far-reach- 
ing has been its answer! The words were 
penned in tbe editorial rooms of the Con- 
gregationalist one hot day near the last of 
August, 1879. They were carelessly read 
by thousands, but in one case they sank 
deep into the heart and became the germ of 
a noble purpose, which is still blessing a 
multitude of Hives. Rev. D. W. Waldron, 
the level-headed and warm-hearted city 
missionary of Boston, pondered over the 
words and through them foresaw an oppor- 
tunity for helpfulness lying within easy 
‘reach. The open street cars—why not help 
somebody by means of them? The cost 
would be trifling, only ten cents for a long 
drive, and return, into the open country, 
away from the heat and maddening noises 
of the great city, and there must be scores 
of persons to whom even this brief outing 
would be a positive luxury. With him to 
think is to plan, to plan is to execute. He 
wrote an article for the Congregationalist, 
which appeared the following June, calling 
attention to the possibilities in this form of 
beneficence, and promptly there came a 
donation of $20 from R. L. Day, a promi- 
nent State Street broker, who, with his 
family, has continued to be a generous 
contributor to the cause ever since. Mr. 
Day also provided a summer home in South 
Framingham, where fifty-seven poor people 
enjoyed the delights of country living, and 
over a thousand others shared that season 


in the open car rides, Thus the answer to 
the question of a year ago crystallized into 
a permanent Fresh Air Fund. 

PIONEER OUTDOOR WORK. 

Before tracing the beautiful develop- 
ment of Mr. Waldron’s enterprise—which 
expanded from that first outlay of $20 
to an expenditure last summer of $13,- 
415—something should be said of similar 
forms of beneficence which antedate his. 
As early as 1869 the Boston Flower and 
Fruit Mission sprang into being, and, by 
gifts of plants and bouquets to the sick and 
infirm poor, to hospitals, dispensaries, diet 
kitchens, etc., something of the outer world 
was brought into cheerless dwellings. The 
idea rapidly extended to the surrounding 
towns and now, in many instances, a per- 
sonal relation has been established between 
donors and receivers that has greatly en- 
larged the original sphere of action. For 
instance, there exists at the North End five 
clubs of girls who are in weekly communi- 
cation during the summer with correspond- 
ing clubs in five suburban towns. Each 
city girl cares for a plant, helps some one in 
need at least one hour a week and tries to 
make home better and brighter. Thus the 
mission has blossomed into moral value, 
and, through the King’s Daughters organi- 
zations, has become a perfect banyan tree 
in its growth. 

The credit of instituting carriage drives 
for poor invalids in Boston belongs to the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, which has 


been engaged in this meritorious service for 
just twenty years. lt was really the pioneer 
in furnishing tickets for car rides and har- 
bor excursions, also in arranging for a stay 
of ten days or a fortnight, under the attract- 
ive name of Country Week, for those who 
stood in need of recreation and could not 
afford the outlay for themselves. To New 
York belongs the honor of inaugurating 
floating hospitals, that of St. John’s Guild 
having been in existence for twenty-seven 
years. This controls an immense barge, 
capable of carrying 1,200 persons, that 
makes daily trips down the harbor with its 
load of weak and ailing humanity. The 
children are given a warm salt water bath, 
the very ill ones are attended by skilled 
physicians, they are fed with plenty of good, 
wholesome food, and a large corps of trained 
nurses gives instruction to the mothers on 
matters pertaining to health. Last year 
44,750 women and children had the benefit 
of these trips. : 
MORE RECENT SUMMER PHILANTHROPIES. 
From out of these small beginnings, which 
are simply types of others equally worthy 
of mention, has been evolved a vast system 
of summer charities extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Some are supported 
by churches, others by private individuals, 
and‘only intimate friends know whose gen- 
erosity stands back of the enterprise. A 
fine sample of this last class is the Seashore 
Cottage at North Long Branch, designed for 
the young working women of New York. 
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It has accommodations for fifty, and while 
the girls pay a small sum for board they 
are indebted to the kindliness of Mrs. 
Fletcher Harper of New York for the house 
and its furnishings. A similar house has 
been established at Westminster, Vt., as a 
memorial for her sister, by Mrs. C. A. 
Dickinson, wife of the pastor of Berkeley 
Temple, Boston. Parallel with these are 
three Houses of Rest for special classes of 
workers, like nurses and teachers, provided 
by some thoughtful women of New York, 
and no less than a dozen Iloliday Houses, 
chiefly in New England, for working girls, 
A few of these are conducted on the co- 
operative plan, but most receive a revenue 
for their support from outside sources. The 
college women are fast following in the wake 
of their wage-earning sisters by opening a 
summer home at Manhasset, L. I., in con- 
nection with their settlement in New York. 

On the Massachusetts coast is a great va- 
riety of resorts for children, one in Salem 
harbor making a specialty of chronic dis- 
eases that are benefited by a marine atmos- 
phere. 'TheSanatorium Association of Phil- 
ade)phia has an institution on the Delaware 
River where nearly 100,000 children with 
their attendants annually participate in the 
privileges freely offered for their use. The 
Chicago Daily News supports an extensive 
and unique establishment for sick bab‘es in 
Lincoln Park. A large frame building rest- 
ing on substantial piles is built directly over 
the lake, and is arranged with wide verandas 
and an open court for hammocks in which 
the little ones sleep and inhale the life-giv- 
ing breezes, Boston, too, through the ef- 
forts of Rev. R. B. Tobey, opened a floating 
hospital this summer, modeled after St. 
John’s Guild. A feature of St. Louis’s 
summer charities is a camp for sick and 
delicate children and their mothers on the 
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York during the summer, when one ex- 
claimed, ‘‘1 believe the poor of our own 
city suffer as much as those in New York.” 
The outcome of the remark was an attract- 


weep meaner i 8 cos] 


REV. D. W. WALDRON 


ive home at White Creek, where over 2,000 
children have spent bappy summers, an ap- 
preciative public contributing $6,462 toward 
its expenses. Thus three large metropoli- 
tan dailies have imitated the worthy exam- 
ple of the New York Tribune, which first 
opened the door of escape, years ago, into 
the woods and fields for the suffering little 
children of that city. 

To give the barest outline of all the organ- 
ized forms of summer charity would require 
a volume in itself. Their invisible lines of 
Jove now stretch through all the older States 


ROSEMARY COTTAGH 


bluffs of the Mississippi about forty miles 
from the city. This camp is under the aus- 
pices of the Post Dispatch. The Troy Times, 
too, inaugurated a Fresh Air movement in 
the summer of 1887 as the result of a con- 
versation, on a sweltering July day, between 
one of its staff and another man. They 
were looking at a cartoon which depicted 
the horrors of tenement house life in New 


of the Union, and carry refreshment to the 
old and decrepit no less than to the infant 
of days. Varying in details they are much 
alike in spirit, and to describe one would be 
to present a picture of all. Therefore the 
accompanying description and illustrations 
of Mr. Waldron’s work have been selected 
as typical of the best expression of modern 
Christianity along this line. 
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LIFE AT ROSEMARY COTTAGE, 


Until 1888 the ministrations of the Boston 
City Missionary Society, during the sum- 
mer, were confined principally to procuring 
a single day’s outing for its beneficiaries. 
After this a comfortable house called Rose- 
mary Cottage, in memory of an infant child, 
was built at Eliot, Me., by Mrs. Moses G, 
Farmer, wife of the noted electrician and a 
sister-in-law of Hon. C. C. Coffin. Thither, 
every two weeks from June to September, 
are borne parties of overworked mothers, 
tired shopgirls and sickly children, prefer- 
ence being given to those whose need ig 
greatest. It is a rare privilege to accom- 
pany these excursionists, about forty each 
time, and listen to their comments. The 
sixty mile railroad trip is an event in itself 
to women who have been cooped up in the 
city without change for twenty years or 
more, and the first glimpse of Rosemary 
from the car windows is a signal for de- 
lighted shouts from the youngsters. The 
house, a two-story structure with a French 
roof, stands on an eminence overlooking the 
valley of the Piscataqua. Seven acres of 
Jand afford ample space for tilts, swings, 
hammocks, croquet and rolls down the 
grassy slopes, while a roomy old barn makes 
an ideal playhouse on rainy days. <A piazza 
on three sides is furnished with comfortable 
rocking chairs in which weary women sit 
and lift their eyes unto the surrounding 
hills or off to the peaceful meadows through 
which the river glides to the sea. Within 
is the perfection of neatness and comfort. 
In the pretty parlor, furnished mainly by 
circles of King’s Daughters, the guests 
gather in the evening for games and music. 
In the dining-room, where three abundant 
meals bring color to pale cheeks and round- 
ness to spindling limbs, the tables are al- 
ways tastefully decorated with wild flowers. 
The chambers have the whitest of spreads 
on the single beds, dainty cribs for the ba- 
bies and spotless muslin splashers over the 
toilet stands, Slovenly habits are silently 
rebuked by the exquisite cleanliness every- 
where apparent and easily give place toa 
love of order and neatness. 

But the crowning grace at Rosemary is 
the atmosphere of the place, which can no 
more be defined than the perfume of a 
flower. It is essentially a home, and sucha 
home as can be created only by the highest 
type of womanhood. The matron, Miss 
Mabel I. Jenkins, is a Wellesley student, 
and her assistant, Mrs, C. B. Wilson, is the 
wife of anormal school professor. Both are 
women of uncommonly winning personality, 
and their associates, Misses Nettie Turner, 
Carrie M. Lewis and Edith Smith, carry 
about with them the same indescribable air 
ofladyhood. The beautiful, unselfish spirit 
which permeates the household has given 
to this summer retreat a character which 
is unique. Other places of a like nature 
may furnish equal facilities for bodily 
invigoration, but Rosemary is peculiar for 
the opportunity which it offers for the 
best soul culture. In witness of this state- 
ment read this extract from a letter written 
by one of the guests the present season: 
‘When in the company of such Christians 
as I see here their influence seems to cast a 
peace over my worried soul which I shall 
miss on my return home.’’ Another writes, 
‘‘ Happiness and kind feeling seem to me to 
be contagious here.’? And where can be 
found a more noble disinterestedness than 
this expression of sympathy toward one 
who was ill? ‘‘It has been such a change to 
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her from two hot attic rooms that I wish 
you could let her stay longer. Had I known 
her before I would willingly have given her 
my two weeks.’’ In what other station in 
life do we find women willing to sacrifice 
their summer vacation for the sake of a 
more needy stranger? 

Another representative case is that of a 
poor Englishwoman, who has lived in Amer- 
ica only three years. During that time she 
had heroically provided for a sick husband 
and four children 
by doing laundry 
work. The husband 
died, and incessant 
labor developed a 
weeping sinew on her 
right wrist which 
necessitated sur gi- 
cal treatment, but 
the forced rest in 
connection there- 
with gave a merciful 
relief from daily 
drudgery over the 
washtub. The two 
weeks’ rest provided 
by the Fresh Air 
Fund restored a na- 
tive cheerfulness of 
spirit, which over- 
flowed in song, a 
really fine voice be- 
ing one of her gifts. 
‘“Why do you sing 
so constantly?” 
asked some one, ‘‘ O, 
I’ve so much trouble 
that unless I just 
sing my way through 
it I’m afraid I'll give out,” was her response. 
The first Sunday she went to one of the 
matrons and asked, ‘‘Is there no one about 
whom I can help in some way?”’ ~ Remem- 
bering the pleasure which the guests at the 
cottage had received, the matron replied, 
‘*Yes, there is a poor, bedridden woman 
down the road to whom you might go and 
sing.’ Joyfully she started upon the er- 
rand, and for an hour or two this stranger 
in a strange land honored the Master in this 
sweet service. It is such as she who grate- 
fully testify, ‘‘I have learned here that my 
lot is not the worst, and when [I go home 
shall bear my cross with more Christian 
spirit, thanking God it is no heavier.’’ An- 
other wrote: ‘‘Rosemary is my heaven and 
my home.”’ 

SAYING GOOD-BY. 

There is always one day of pathetic sad- 
ness at the cottage. When the two weeks 
have expired it is avery subdued procession 
which wends its way to the station, quite in 
contrast to the merry incoming crowd. The 
elders, inured to hardship, manage to keep 
up a brave exterior, but down the children’s 
faces the tears silently roll. They make a 
farewell visit to the old barn and climb the 
hill back of the house for a last look at the 
beloved fields and river. The adieux to the 
kind matrons are said with choking voices. 
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Eve’s despair on leaving Paradise was naught 
compared with their grief. A. year to a 
child seems an eternity and then there is 
always the dreadful possibility that some 
one more needy than themselves will be 
chosen for next summer’s outing. It is for 
the children, even more than for adults, 
that the value of this ‘‘summer delight” 
is seen. Their physical systems respond 


more. quickly to the tonic of pure air and 
The local physician, Dr. 


wholesome food. 


ROSEMARY’S TREES AND LAWN 


Willis, who renders gratuitous service, de- 
clares that he has nothing to do even in the 
green apple season! One youngster who, 
for the first time in his life, saw this fruit 
growing exclaimed in great excitement, 
‘*O, see those little apples all tied to the 
trees!’’ No less marked is the effect upon 
their moral natures. If, as G. Stanley Hall 
claims, fellowship with nature is an indis- 
pensable part of a child’s nurture, then 
how terribly are thousands of little ones in 
our great cities defrauded of this essential! 
If deprived all through their formative 
years of association with the sights and 
sounds of rural life, it is no marvel if they 
grow up with distorted and vicious views 
of life. Meager, indeed, is the measure of 
fourteen days in the year for supplying this 
contact with nature, but the time spent is 
not the gauge of good received by any means. 


FINANCIAL FACTS, 


Does the reader realize at what a trifling 
cost all this human happiness may be se- 
cured? The expense of a day’s outing at 
Franklin Park, including transportation, is 
only thirty-five cents, and the Junch pro- 
vided is both excellent in quality and abun- 
dant. A two weeks’ stay in Eliot, includ- 
ing fares to and from Boston, requires an 
expenditure of only seven dollars. There, 
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too, the utmost pains is taken to have the 
table supplied with nourishing food, pret- 
tily served and acknowledged as coming 
from the Heavenly Father by singing this 


grace: 


With Thy gifts Thy grace bestow; 
Feed our souls with heavenly food; 
Help us worthily to show 
Gratitude for every good. 


In the strength which Thou dost give 
Help me, Lord, henceforth to live; 
Make me know Thy perfect will, 

In my life Thy life fulfill. 


But small as is the 
outlay for each in- 
dividual the sum 
total needed every 
summer is thousands 
of dollars. For this 
Mr. Waldron is 
wholly dependent 
upon voluntary con- 
tributions from a 
charitable public, 
and naturally there 
is more. or less fluc- 
tuation in the re- 
ceipts. 

Few men, how- 
ever, can extract 
more purchasing 
power from a dollar 
than he. More than 
$115,000 have been 
disbursed by him in 
the Fresh Air work. 
With this sum 393,- 
384 street car tickets © 
have been distrib- 
uted, 41,628 individ- 
uals given the pleas- 
ure of a sail down 
Boston Harbor and 69,865 persons given 
a day or more of outing}jin the country. 
His wonderful sagacity in buying goods is 
well understood by many of the wholesale 
merchants of Boston, who gladly attest their 
practical interest in the work by giving him 
the best possible prices. He also has the 
confidence, to a remarkable degree, of rail- 
road officials. 

The need, the present season, of money to 
continue this enterprise is most urgent. 
The number of worthy poor in Boston who 
are worn out witb anxiety, and even with 
actual illness induced by having no em- 
ployment, is added to those who annually 
suffer from excessive labor, heat and fatigue. 
Successful workers may easily forego a va- 
cation because success makes toil a pleasure, 
but to this class a lack of change is a serious 
matter. The Congregationalist was the first 
journal to call public attention to this de- 
partment of the varied ministries conducted 
by the City Missionary Society, and now, 
after a lapse of fifteen years, it takes pleas- 
ure in presenting a fresh appeal. Particu- 
larly in these days of social unrest and an- 
tagonism between labor and capital does it 
behoove Christian citizens to support those 
charities, which do not stop short with the 
amelioration of outward conditions but aim 
also. at the building up of character. 
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The Home 
BESIDE THE SBA. 


BY REY. M. L. GORDON, D. D. 


I sit beside the quiet sea, 
Its gentle wavelets touch my feet, 
In whispers soft they speak to me, 
Caressingly my presence greet. 


My eye spans but the narrow bay, 
My ear hears but the wavelet’s voice, 
Yet as I sit here day by day 
Thoughts come which make my heart rejoice. 


For while the bay alone I see, 
Girt with its belt of golden sand, 
Beyond, I know, rolls the wide sea, 
And still beyond “ the fatherland.” 


A thousand leagues of trackless deep, 
A thousand more of vale and hill, 

And hearts which love’s sweet vigil keep, 
Beat true to mine through good or ill. 


The sea may roar, the waves may rise, 
And break in fury on the lea, 
No storm can rob me of my joys— 
Those loving hearts beyond the sea. 
I sit beside tne sea of vhought, 
Its wavelets breaking o’er my soul 
Sweet messages of truth have brought, 
Which I sougbt not, nor can control. 


For as the waves which touch my feet 
By some great hidden power do move, 
These thoughts which come my soul to greet 
From vaster thought their source do prove. 


Short is my sight, deaf are my ears, 
My mind is but a little boat, 

Which hugs the shore, too full of fears 
To try the ocean of God’s thought, 


Yet there it rolls, a mighty deep, 
Unfathomed by the light of sun, 
Unmeasured by the stars that keep 

Through endless ages circling on. 


There lies God’s thought, His wondrous love, 
No bounds, no shore, no barred gates, 

Can keep from him who looks above 
The Father’s welcome which awaits. 


The storms of passion fierce may blow, 
The waves of doubt rise mountain high, 
They cannot move me, for I know 
God’s love shines on eternally. 
Kyoto, Japan. 


MATRIMONIAL AGENOIES. 


We had supposed that no self-respecting 
and refined young lady would avail herself 
of a ‘‘matrimonial agency’’ in seeking a 
husband. But a careful examination of a 
private list of applications to one of the 
most reputable of these bureaus reveals 
some astonishing facts. No names are 
given, as the business is conducted on a con- 
fidential basis, but each individual submits 
certain statements concerning herself, to- 
gether with her photograph—also a fee of 
two dollars—and from this material stranger 
gentlemen who desire to marry can make 
their selection of a wife. 

In these lists we found not a few girls 
who claim to have received a college educa- 
tion, several who are school teachers and 
music teachers, two who recommend them- 
selves as belonging to Christian Endeavor 
Societies, and a large number who are iden- 
tified with Protestant evangelical churches. 
Nearly all were of American parentage. 
The majority of the statements, however, 
read after this style: ‘‘Brown hair, dark 
violet eyes, dimpled cheeks and a perfect 
form.” ‘Fascinating brunette. Would 
deem it a crowning blessing to share the 
life of a good man.’’ ‘‘Brown hair and 
blueeyes. Just eighteen and wants a beau.” 
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“Wants a jolly young fellow. Handsome, 
and has the best figure in the county. Art- 
ist—incidentally a splendid cook.’’ Fancy 
a girl of any delicacy putting herself ona 
level with those who thus rehearse their 
personal charms! 

The youthful age of the writers is a deplor- 
able feature of these matrimonial schemes. 
Can one read an item like this, for instance, 
without a pang for the parents as well as 
for their foolish little daughter of nineteen? 
‘¢ A minister’s only child, dark brown hair 
and blue eyes. Handsome, refined and 
highly accomplished. Has means and is an 
heiress.’’ Of 400 names'examined 101 of 
the girls were under twenty, 187 were be- 
tween twenty and thirty and 112 were above 
thirty. This last class was made up chiefly 
of widows without ‘‘incumbranees’”’ and 
having ‘‘means.’’ Of the localities repre- 
sented 240 applications were from the West, 
124 from the Middle or Southern States, 
thirty from New England and six from Can- 
ada or the Provinces. 

We have no reason to suppose that these 
agencies are not conducted upon honorable 
principles, but we were surprised to see the 
name of Prof. David Swing among other 
eminent people who indorsed this method 
of securing matrimonial alliances, <A note 
to him on the subject elicited an emphatic 
denial of ever having consented to the use 
of his name in such connection. But with- 
out impugning in the least the business 
management, we feel that the idea in itself 
degrades the holiest of all human ties. 
There may be perfectly legitimate ways 
whereby men and women of marriageable 
age may be helped to become acquainted 
with one another, but any such commercial 
and cold-blooded arrangement as a “‘ matri- 
monial agency’’ ought to be utterly repul- 
sive to persons of refinement and Christian 
character. Yet young people who have 
been carefully trained in the best of homes 
often engage in ventures of this sort ‘‘ just 
for fun,’’ and they need a word of warning 
against the indelicacy, not to say the dan- 
ger, of amusing themselves after this fash- 
ion. In these days of easy divorce and 
frivolous jesting about marriage being a 
failure, we cannot insist too strenuously 
upon having the loftiest ideals constantly 
held up to view. 


— 


THE ESCAPE FROM UNHAPPINESS. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


“Happiness has no abiding place, but often is very 
near at hand, like the old woman’s spektacles. After 
hunting for them hi and lo, she found them at last safe 
on her noze.’”’—Josh Billings. 

A noted Congregational preacher, who 
was also a profound Bible scholar, assured 
his audience, in a brilliant discourse not 
long ago, that we are now living in the mil- 
lennium. He adduced numerous texts ‘to 
establish his position and to show how 
freely the elements of happiness are strewn 
around us, if we would only open our eyes 
and strengthen our hearts to use them 
rightly. It has been a joke among many of 
his hearers since then, especially during the 
recent financial stringency, that it was 
pretty hard to find those millennial ele- 
ments that the doctor was so sure of; but 
Milton had the same thought when he 


wrote: 

... what if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like, more than is thought? 


and reflection will demonstrate that the 
good doctor was not so erratic as his scoff- 
ing hearers suspect. 
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It will be admitted that the prime causes 
of the greatest unhappiness in life are death, 
insanity and crime. Death, as the New 
England primer assures us, must come to 
all, but premature death—those losses 
which cause the deepest grief and heart- 
break—are very often due to a culpable dis- 
regard of the laws of health, either from 
design or carelessness. Insanity, also, is 
often owing to either wanton or ignorant 
disregard of the laws of health or the laws 
of heredity. Crime, as Mr. W. F. M. Round 
argues, in a recent number of the Forum, is 
oftenest the result of the injudicious, or 
worse, methods, or to the absolute laziness 
of parents, whose children fall into evil 
ways far more through environment than 
through heredity. No doubt a vast propor- 
tion of the premature death, insanity and 
crime in the United States arises from igno- 
rance, but if even the intelligent part of the 
community should live up to the best they 
know, and resolutely practice the self-denial 
and labor which the best authorities pre- 
scribe, a notable decrease would take place 
in the amount of the keenest unhappiness. 

In our own homes, where these most har- 
rowing sorrows seldom cast their awful 
shadows, there is daily,,or at least frequent, 
unhappiness from smaller causes. Perhaps 
these may be roughly classified as follows: 
illness, limited means, lack of congenial 
employment and disagreeable surroundings, 

The matter of health depends chiefly, as 
nearly everybody knows, upon diet, sleep 
and exercise. A plain and abundant regi- 
men of well-cooked meats, vegetables, bread 
and fruit, with little or none of condiments, 
pastry and sweets, at least eight hours of 
quiet sleep in a well-ventilated room each 
night, and plenty of vigorous exercise 
daily, as much of it as possible in the open 
air, with proper bathing and suitable cloth- 
ing, will keep almost anybody well; but 
there are comparatively few who believe it, 
or, if they do, have the strength of mind to 
live up to their belief. If they only would, 
they might secure what really is the largest 
element in earthly happiness—good health 
‘‘the soul’s good fortune,’ as quaint Joan 
Kelder calls it. 

The question of limited means is not so 
easily disposed of. A philosopher once 
affirmed that those families are probably 
the happiest, other things being equal, who 
have a yearly income of not far from $2,000 
per year. Most of us would place the figure 
a little higher, but there is no doubt that 
happiness is largely independent of the size 
of one’s income. ‘‘To be content with a 
little is hard,’’? says a wise writer; ‘‘to be 
content with a great deal is almost impos- 
sible.’”? And George Herbert wrote: 


Who cannot live on twenty pounds a year 
Cannot on forty. 


But an income of some sort seems to be 
at the present time an indispensable adjunct 
to happiness, and no income is so precious 
as that which one earns one’s self. It has 
been said, probably by many, but surely by 
Ruskin in some form, that there is no joy 
like that of earning one’s own living. To 
this may be added, perhaps, ‘‘ especially if 
it be earned in the kind of work for which 
one is best suited.’? To labor every day at 
that sort of occupation which brings into 
play the powers which are strongest in us 
is not only a source of purest pleasure, but 
it is a constant incentive to virtue and guard 
against vice. ‘‘ Every man,’ says Emerson, 
“feels the insurance of a just employment.’’. 
This is particularly applicable to women. 
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It is reasonably computed that the idle 
lives of many of our well-to.do women are 
the cause of half the prevalent scandals in 
‘thigh life,” and of most of its invalidism. 
And the work should not be a mere dilet- 
tante affectation. Phillips Brooks says, ‘‘ A 
little work, like a little knowledge, is a 
dangerous thing.” 

Under the term ‘‘ disagreeable surround- 
ings’? may be included incompatible mar- 
riages, bickering or otherwise unamiable 
companions, and the environment of a gen- 
erally uncongenial society. Every man and 
woman is responsible for his or her mar- 
riage. Ifa man discover that he has acted 
hastily, and is chained for life to an un- 
suitable companion, God pity him! But 
out of any such union, which actual crime 
or physical violence does not render unen- 
durable, there is still the opportunity for 
making a peaceful home, where happiness 
shall not be absent, if only high principle 
and resolute self-control be brought into 
constant use. 

In almost every house, no matter what 
care may be exercised by those in authority, 
some teasing or ill-tempered or fault: find- 
ing member is pretty sure to be present. 
Patient training and admonition, an iron 
determination in the mother to keep the at- 
mosphere pleasant and unceasing prayer to 
Him who alone can affect the springs of ac- 
tion are the only means to abate such an 
evil. A certain mother is wont to say to 
her children: ‘‘I cannot insist that you be 
beautiful, or clever, or graceful. Those 
things are out of our reach, it may be, but I 
can insist that you speak pleasantly, and 
speak pleasantly you must. 


The music that can deepest reach 
And curé all ills is cordial speech, 


and cordial speech we will have or none at 
alle 

And for those of us who are surrounded 
by companions who are inexpressibly dear 
to us, does not the highest happiness belong 
to us every day and every hour? ‘I per- 
ceive,’’ said Walt Whitman, in one of his in- 
spired moments,.‘‘that to be with those 
whom I like is enough.’”’ And Lowell says: 


Daily with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 


‘¢ My happiness,’ Mr, Beecher used to say, 
‘belongs to me by right, and I will have it.” 

In short, this wonderful gift, which looks 
so far off to the uninstructed, may be dem- 
onstrated practically to be, as the poets 
have always insisted it to be, at our doors. 
And the brief statement of the way to it 
is really the old one: Search out and obey 
the maxims of that law given us by Him 
‘¢‘ whom to obey is happiness entire.” 


a 


INJUDIOIOUS PRAISE, 


‘“‘You are just as sweet as you can be!”’ 

I know a little child three years old who 
hears these words addressed to him fre- 
quently. If he grows to manhood without 
attaining to an obnoxious degree of self- 
consciousness and conceit it will be a mar- 
vel. é 

Vanity is a plant native to the soil of the 
human heart—easily cultivated and hard to 
eradicate, as many have found in later life 
when struggling against it. Some one has 
said, in substance, ‘‘ Fighting vanities is 
like fighting midges and gnats that however 
often they are beaten off seem to say, ‘O, I 
take no offense!’ and return the instant 
the battle is intermitted.”” How much 
harder must be the strife when the evil has 
gained an early and vigorous start by the 
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fostering folly of lavish and invjudicious 
praise! 

‘QO, he doesn’t remember it a minute! 
He doesn’t understand,” is often the reply 
to any remonstrance against such praise, 
Or, pethaps, the still weaker answer, ‘‘I 
can’t help it! He is so sweet.’’ Every in- 
nocent remark is greeted with shouts of 
admiration and amusement, and repeated 
again and again in the child’s hearing till 
all the beautiful unconsciousness that is 
the charm of infancy is forever effaced. 
Then he begins to try to gain the praise 
which he has learned to crave by speeches 
meant to be smart and funny. 

Three ladies were lately sitting together 
talking of the loveliness of a babe of months 
with many expressions of delight and ad- 
miration. <A beautiful little girl, the baby’s 
sister, two or three years old, stood near 
listening. She tried to attract attention to 
herself by pressing close tothem. Failing 
in this, and her natural shyness overcome 
by the desire for a share of the praise be- 
stowed upon the latest comer, she cried out, 
“ But look atme! Just look at me!” 

A woman who holds a high position in 
this country has two little daughters of this 
most impressionable age. If she was like 
some foolish mothers those two children 
would be noticed and petted and admired 
till scarcely the shadow of naturalness and 
simplicity would be left to them. But she 
is wise enough to shelter her little ones 
from the glare of publicity. She has kept 
them so strictly secluded that the story has 
gone abroad that ‘‘something is the matter 
with them.’’ Nothing whatever is the mat- 
ter, dear, imbecile Mrs. Grundy, only, saga- 
cious woman that the mother is, she will 
not, for the sake of the transient pleasure of 
seeing her rosebuds noticed, praised, ca- 
ressed by every stranger who can get near 
them, allow them to be robbed of all their 
freshvess and forced into premature bloom. 

Doubtless, most of this has been said 
before, but it needs to be said again, and 
again, and again. Mice Ary Gs 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ONE. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


It was review Sunday, and the boys 
swarmed over the back seats. Counting 
them was about as difficult as counting 
bees, but for one moment when their heads 
were clustered together over some pocket 
treasure the teacher managed it—there 
were fourteen. Off in her own little class- 
room she could interest them, but in the 
large room, with the superintendent talking 
learnedly so far away, the boys looked 
upon review Sunday as lawful plunder. 
The teacher could keep them quiet only at 
the expense of seeing their bright faces grow 
blank, and the animation pass from eyes 
and lips to feet and hands. That teacher 
was not to be envied on review Sunday. 

Suddenly she caught a whisper from one 
boy to another: ‘‘If he,’ motioning toward 


‘the superintendent, ‘‘asks any questions, 


let’s answer.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ nodded the other, 
thinking that here was some variety at last. 
The superintendent did ask a question, and 
to his surprise was instantly answered by 
two clear boy voices from the back seat. 
Thus encouraged he asked another, and 
after a moment’s scurry for a lesson paper 
a second answer followed. The other boys 
jeered a little at first, but one by one they 
took up the leaflets and after that the suc- 
cess of the morning was assured. 
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‘‘ Wasn’t it interesting,’’ the first boy said 
to the teacher as the school was dismissed. 

‘‘And you started it, Bert,’’ she answered. 
‘“‘Just see what one person can do. Boys 
are like sheep—if one goes over a wall all 
the rest are sure to follow. It is not only 
the Prince of Wales who sets the fashion— 
boys do it, for better or worse, every 
day.” 

Ina fraternity hall a score of young men 
were talking loudly and vehemently about 
an action of the college faculty which all of 
them thought was an infringement upon 
their rights. Speech after speech was 
made, invectives grew as they passed from 
mouth to mouth, and threats came thick 
and fast. Finally one little fellow rose and, 
beckoning the rest to be silent, said: ‘‘ You 
all know how angry I was, but it has just 
occurred to me that we all call ourselves 
Christians and gentlemen. We do not look 
it now,’’ and his voice trembled; ‘‘ for my- 
self [am ashamed.’’ There was silence for 
a moment, then one said, ‘‘So am I, old 
fellow; if we cannot endure the new law we 
can at least be polite in our remonstrance.”’ 
Five minutes later the room was empty, and 
the little insubordination in the college was 
dying a peaceful death. 

Don John of Austria, the son of Charles the 
Fifth, had a patch of hair on one side of his 
head which grew upright, and to conceal 
this peculiarity he used to comb all his 
hair back from his forehead. When he 
went as governor of the Low Countries all 
the people of fashion imitated this mode, 
and from them it has descended to our own 
day. In French theaters a group of hired 
persons called the claque leads the applause. 
They are often ignorant of what is going on 
upon the stage, but at certain signals, known 
to them alone, they begin to clap their 
hands, and the spirit of applause soon 
spreads over the whole house. 

[t is strange how one or two persons can 
change the seatiments of a whole commu- 
nity. A society woman can often put down 
a silly fashion of dress as easily as she can, 
by adopting it, make it popular. A boy in 
school can make well-learned lessons fash- 
ionable; a girl can by her own example 
vaccinate her whole set against the conta- 
gion of slang and scandal. Standing bravely 
on one’s own ground does not in these days 
mean martyrdom; on the contrary, the world 
loves a hero and seldom fails to rally around 
him. 


—————————— 


AN OUTING OLUB. 


My excuse for calling attention to a par- 
ticular club in these times when organiza- 
tions are like the sands upon the seashore 
in multitude, and some of them in useful- 
ness, is that it has certain novel features 
and is asuccess. It is formed in a Congre- 
gational parish in one of the smaller cities 
of Maine, but is adapted to any parish where 
access may be had to the fields and woods. 
Membership in the club is limited to those 
boys and girls under eighteen years of age 
who are willing to work. Its objects are: 
to train the boys and girls to habits of ob- 
servation, to develop in them a love for 
nature, to furnish a healthful recreation and 
to provide opportunities for social inter- 
course based on intellectual pursuits. 

There are about seventy members work- 
ing in four departments. The bird depart- 
ment is under the charge of a lover and ob- 
server of birds. Members meet at regular 
intervals to study and discuss the habits 
and characteristics of birds. A prize is of- 
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fered to the one who during the summer 
months sees, identifies and classifies the 
greatest variety. A thorough amateur bot- 
anist has charge of the flower department, 
the meetings of which are devoted to a 
study of the flora of the region. A prize is 
offered for the largest and best mounted col- 
lection of pressed specimens. With this 
department a few older persons are work- 
ing to gather a complete and uniformly 
mounted cabinet of the flora of the section. 
A thoughtful observer has charge of the 
insect department, the meetings of which 
are profitably spent in a study of the habits 
and characteristics of our more common in- 
sects. Some of the results of this depart- 
ment’s work may be read in a recent issue 
of the Youth’s Companion. The leaf de- 
partment is for the younger members and 
is in the care of a lady who loves both 
leaves and children, At their meetings sim- 
ple talks are given on the structure and 
functions of leaves and a prize is offered for 
the largest and best mounted collection, 

At regular intervals the four departments 
meet together in the chapel to listen to 
lectures by specialists from out of town, or 
to informal talks by local talent, and for 
general social intercoursre. The club has 
passed its experimental stage and is attain- 
ing the objects for which it was organized. 
The boys and girls have entered into it 
without pressure of any kind, and with a 
natural heartiness that is very satisfactory. 

Deel 


MAID OF THE LEGION OF HONOR.* 


Did you happen to hear the other day 
How France had sent to a little maid 

Her gift of gifts, for which brave men pray ; 
A child of ten, who, unafraid, 

Ready and steady, and full of nerve, 
Faced a danger and did a deed, 

One day last summer, that well may serve: 
As a lesson of valor for all to heed? 


This dear little Jenny was by herself, 

Picking the berries that, ripe and sweet, 
Grew high on the rocks which shelf on shelf 

Made steps for the nimble and fearless feet. 
Down below were the narrow lines 

That marked a path for the rushing cars, 
Speeding along, with many a throng, 

Under the sky, by sun and stars. 


O, but the berries were ripe and sweet, 

And the small brown fingers stained and red, 
She picked them merrily, paused to eat, 

The sunbonnet slipped f10m the curly head; 

’ Something fluttered the little heart, 

A stir, a rustle, a puff of smoke! 
‘The trestle on fire! With sudden start 

From her holiday pleasure the child awoke. 


It was time for the train, and far away 
Its faint, fine whistle her quick ear caught! 
There wasn’t a second to lose, to stay, 
For the hesitant process of slow-paced thought. 
The trestle on fire! the coming train, 
Packed with people, would plunge beneath 
To the yawning gulf! The child’s quick brain 
Leaped to the rescue as sword from sheath. 


Swift as the flash of the fiery death, 
Jenny.of Milford took her stand, 

Tore her petticoat off in a breath, 
A scarlet flag in her sturdy hand. 

Round the bend the engineer, 
Eye on watch, would see it float; 

Hers was the chance! She lifted clear 
Cry on ery from her shrill, young throat. 


Well, this is the rest of it! Just in time 

‘The train was stopped, by the length of itself, 
And women and men poured out to climb 

To Jenny’s perch on the rocky shelf. 
Hugged her, kissed her, paled to the lips 

As they saw the woe of the might have been, 
And some went home on the ocean ships, 

And remembered our bit of a heroine. 


* Jenny Creek of Milford, O., has received from France 
a gold medal with the insignia of the Legion of Honor, 
a tribute for her heroism in saving a World’s Fair train 
last summer. Details were published in the New York 
Tribune of May 28, 1894. 
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The great World’s Fair is over and done, 
The pure White City we see no more, 
But Jenny, taller, a twelvemonth gone, 
Runs to open her father’s door. 
A messenger waits with a packet sealed; 
The medal that, won at the point of the lance, 
Men wear as the lily upon the shield, 
“ The Legion of Honor,” ’tis hers, from France. 
— Margaret E. Sangster,in Harper's Young People. 


THE LITTLE OHAP, 


There are few more pathetic experiences 
in human life than those of humble and 
honest foreigners who come to this country 
expecting to establish a comfortable home 
but fall into the hands of sharpers. Such 
experiences have furnished abundant ma- 
terial for novelists, Dickens vividly portray- 
ing them in Martin Chuzzelwit and Miss 
Baylor in one of the choicest books of cur- 
rent fiction, Claudia Hyde. Thesame theme 
furnishes the thread on which Hjalmar 
Boyesen spins one of his inimitable short 
stories, bearing the above title, in a recent 
number of Harper's Weekly. The Little 
Chap’s father, Amund Myra, was a carpen- 
ter by trade and lived in one of the loneliest 
mountain valleys of Norway. There were 
five girls in the family, but this boy, the 
youngest, was the idol of his father’s heart, 
and between the two there sprang up a won- 
derful friendship. The Little Chap was 
Amund’s constant companion in his daily 
toil, and the child exercised a grave guard- 
ianship over his fatber until the time came 
when he must go to school. The separation 
preyed upon them both, illness and misfor- 
tune followed, and at length the father de- 
cided to cross the ocean and begin life anew. 
He came to Chicago, found employment at 
good wages and frugally saved every penny 
toward sending for his wife and children. 
Distrusting the banks, he carried his money 
in a leather belt around’ his waist until it 
became a burden. But one day an adver- 
tisement, headed ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Friend,’’ 
in a Scandinavian paper, arrested his atten- 
tion, and the result of reading it may be 
learned from the rest of the story as told in 
the author’s own words: 


Finally, one day in the early spring, he 
called upon the Fenston Real Estate In- 
vestment Company. He had fancied from 
the advertisement something very compli- 
cated and magnificent, and was somewhat 
disappointed at being confronted with a 
sandy haired and very pimpled young man, 


- who sat in his shirt sleeves in a scantily 


furnished back office, chewing a toothpick. 

“Ts this—the—the—oflice of the Fenston 
Real Estate [Investment Company?’’ queried 
Amund, respectfully. 

‘“‘Yes,’? the young man replied, taking 
his feet down from the table. ‘‘ What can 
I do for you?”? p 

‘¢J_J- should like to see the—the—pres- 
ident of the company, if—if—you would be 
so very kind as to call him,’’ Amund re- 
marked, apologetically. 

‘‘T regret to say the president is out of 
town at present,’’ said the plausible youth, 
‘but won’t you sit down, please? I think 
perhaps I can give you all the information 
you require, and I need not say I shall be 
very happy if { can be of service to you.” 

There was something so insinuating in 
the young fellow’s manner that Amund, 
though he had resolved to be very cautious, 
soon found himself talking freely. 

The next day the young man—Farley was 
his name—dropped in upon him, by pure 
chance, it seemed, while he was having his 
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noon rest, and they became betteracquainted. 
The following Sunday they met again, and 
Farley took Amund about in a buggy and 
showed him all the property he had for 
sale on the West Side. He invited him to 
lunch with him in his little cottage on West 
Indiana Street, where he was living, and 
the upshot of many interviews and con- 
versations was that he offered this cottage, 
with lot, to Amund for $2,000, possession 
to be granted when $1,200 had been paid, 
and a mortgage to be given for the remain- 
ing amount. It seemed all so perfectly fair 
and square that Amund, after having got 
the price down to $1,800 and the furniture 
thrown in, had no hesitation in closing the 
bargain. He paid over to Farley the $800 
which he had then accumulated and re- 
ceived an acknowledgment of the amount 
from him, with promise of deed on pay- 
ment of $400 more. 

Then he picked out the room which was 
to belong to the Little Chap (the girls might 
take what was left), and all day long dur- 
ing his work he hummed to himself or 
broke into snatches of unmelodious song at 
the thought of the Little Chap’s pleasure 
in that room and the furniture which he 
would make with his own hands for the 
Little Chap’s comfort. He worked witha 
will now and would scarcely grant himself 
time for sleep, for every blow with his ham- 
mer and every whiz of his saw brought the 


Little Chap nearer. 


Then another year passed. Month by 
month Amund handed over his savings to 
Farley, who pocketed them in a cool, busi- 
nesslike manner, and at last, when the 
$1,200 had been paid, he kept his word 
and gave a deed of the property to the 
carpenter. Joyously then Amund wrote to 
his wife, telling her to make no delay in 
coming, for he had now a home of his own 
in which to receive her and the children. 
And it was all furnished, and there wasa 
separate room for the Little Chap—God 
bless him!—where he could keep all his 
funny -little traps, so that his sisters 


-wouldn’t annoy him. 


Much he wrote in this strain, for his 
heart was overbrimming with joy, and life 
seemed brighter and more beautiful to him 
than ever before. The only thing that 
troubled him a little was the fact that the 
family who lived in the house had not yet 
moved out. But Farley explained that their 
lease did not expire until April 1, and that in 
the meanwhile he would have to be patient. 
On April 2 they would be gone, and then he 
could take posession. 

I shall not attempt to describe the meet- 
ing between the Little Chap and his dad. 
It was just the 2d of April when the family 
arrived in Chicago and were put, like so 
much baggage, into an express wagon and 
driven to West Indiana Street. Amund ran 
up the front steps with the Little Chap in 
his arms to show off his cottage, and the 
wife and the five girls, all bundled up with 
scarfs until they looked like walking hay- 
stacks, scrambled out of the wagon as best 
they could. Farley had promised to be 
there with the keys, and formally put the 
new owner in possession. It annoyed 
Amund a good deal when his first and sec- 
ond ring at the doorbell remained unan- 
swered, and still more annoyed was he 
when at the third a man who had not the 
least resemblance to Farley opered the door 
and asked him, in language more vigorous 
than polite, what he wanted. 

“TJ have bought this house,’? Amund 
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said, with an air of righteous indignation, 
‘Cand I was told by Mr. Farley that you 
were to move out on the Ist of April.” 

The occupant of the house smiled an ex- 
tremely unpleasant smile, and asked, coldly, 
‘Whom did you buy it of?” 

‘¢Mr, Farley.”’ 

“That is a great pity, for he never owned 
it;?’ 

‘‘But where is he? 
keys last night.” 

‘¢ He has gone West.”’ 

“Gone West?’ An icy terror clutched 
at the Norseman’s heart, and he reeled 
backward as if he had been struck. ‘‘Good 
God!’’ he groaned, sinking down.upon the 
topmost step. ‘*Good God!”’ 

The Little Chap, seeing his distress, 
wound his arms tightly about his neck and 
rubbed his cheek against his face. He sat 
thus for five or ten minutes, while the five 
blond, bundled-up girls stood on the side- 
walk staring at him with innocent stupidity. 
Then the man of the house reappeared and 
ordered them in harsh language to move on. 
And when they only continued to stare in 
uncomprehending wonder two policemen 
were sent for, and the whole family were 
huddled into a patrol wagon and driven to 
the nearest police station. There Amund, 
under the stress of answering the required 
questions, was aroused sufficiently from his 
dumb misery to send for a Norwegian law- 
yer, who presently made his appearance. 
He listened to the carpenter’s story, and 
then shook his head mournfully. 

“You have been swindled, my friend,” 
he said. ‘‘ You ought to have been more 
cautious,”’ 

‘* But—but, lawyer,’’ the poor fellow went 
on, gazing into his face with an anguished 
expectancy, ‘‘he—he—sold me—the house 
—and here I’ve got the papers. It’s all 
right, surely. Ain’t it, lawyer?”’ 

The lawyer looked at the paper which 
was handed him and then dropped it con- 
temptuously on the floor. 

‘* A very clumsy forgery,’’ he said. 

‘“*But—but—he couldn’t surely sell me 
—what—what didn’t belong to him, law- 
yer? ” 

“Yes, he could, if any one was fool 
enough to buy.” ; 

‘“‘But, lawyer—I say, lawyer—do you 
mean to say now, that—that I have worked 
and slaved nigh on to three years, and often 
starved and skimped myself, for the Little 
Chap’s sake—do you mean to say that—that 
man is to have it, and not my Little Chap?” 


Beads of cold perspiration burst out 
upon his brow, and the pained wonder and 
stunned bewilderment in his face were 
pitiful to behold. Lis slow wits could not 
yet grasp the situation, and he was obviously 
hoping against hope that there was some 
terrible misunderstanding at the bottom of 
it all, and that sooner or later it would be 
cleared up. 


The lawyer had in all his practice never 
encountered so heartrending a case. He 
weighed his words well before he answered, 
‘*My dear friend, you have paid dearly for 
your first experience in the new world.’’ 

Amund, taking slowly the bearings of 
this remark, stood before him with a vacant 
look of dawning terror; then tremblingly 
he raised his hands toward the ceiling and 
cried with a frightful energy, ‘‘ But God, 
what are you doing up there in heaven 
when. such things can happen upon the 
earth?”’ 

There was a hush as of death in the 
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station room. In the presence of so mon- 
strous a wrong every one stood helpless and 
alittle awed. After the terrible explosion 
of despair Amund’s head dropped upon his 
breast, his knees tottered, and he fell in a 
heap upon the floor. 

The Little Chap, who had stood with 
his hands in his pockets, a puzzled frown 
upon his face during this strange scene, 
grew suddenly, alarmed as his father fell. 
He strove bravely to disguise his distress, 
which he held to be unmanly, but his lips 
quivered and his eyes were full of tears. 

‘*Dad,’’ he said, stooping over the pros- 
trate form of his father, with a touching 
air of loving protectorship, ‘‘ dad, I wouldn’t 
take on so if.I were you.’’ He waited 
anxiously for a response, and when none 
came he continued in a soothingly comfort- 
ing tone: ‘‘ Dad, dear dad, don’t you worry. 
I'll help you, dad.” 

The sweet, old, well-remembered phrase 
penetrated through the stricken man’s numb 
lethargy of despair. He raised himself sud- 
denly on his knees, stared with an awaken- 
ing wonder at the child; then, closing him 
in his arms, he burst into tears. 

‘“‘Yes, my Little Chap,” he cried, ‘‘ you 
you will help me. And may God forgive 
me for despairing as long as I have you!”’ 

And he arose with the Little Chap in his 
arms, and the two began bravely the, battle 
of life anew. 


oe 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Bible Geography. Maps. 

It is contrary to all principles of teaching to 
present to children the ordinary complicated 
and intricate map of Palestine. A mapshould 
grow. It is much better to be the child’s own 
handiwork, and it should grow only as fast as 
the child learns locations thoroughly. The 
plan of this lesson was used so successfully 
with a large class of children that those of six 
years in a few weeks could draw accurately 
from memory maps of Palestine, locating ten 
towns and eight mountains. Older boys and 
girls were taught by the same general plan. 

With little ones the points of the compass 
come first. Have children stand facing north, 
but say nothing ofitnow. Point with left hand 
to where the sun says, ‘‘ Good night,”’ and with 
right hand to where his big, yellow face is 
seenin the morning. Then let them say these 
lines, with motions: 

Toward the setting sun in the west 

My left hand now is spread. 

The south, where the birds in winter go, 

Is toward the back of my head. 

The north is in front of me as I stand 

And point to the east with my right hand. 
Next locate by the four directions objects in 
the room~—only those on the floor, however. 
If we made a mark all around the floor, what 
shape would it be? Then can’t we make a 
little square to be a picture of the floor and 
make marks on it for the desk, the door, etc.? 
Of course we can and we will. 

Give each child a pencil, a piece of paste- 
board, 5 by 8 inches (cut up boxes), and a lit- 
tle two-inch square cut from a postal card. 
This last is the ‘‘measure.’’ Show children 
how to hold the measure down with left front 
finger and draw a square around it for the 
outline of the floor. Point again to nortb, 
east, etc., in the room and write N., E, W., 
S., on the respective four sides of the picture 
of the floor. Now the teacher pins one of the 
little maps to the board and draws a larger 
model around it. The children hold their 
maps up in front of them, so they are like the 
teacher’s. Now show that the north side of 
the floor in the picture is at the top, east at 
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right hand, etc. Show that itis really just as 
if the floor were tipped upon edge. 

We can make a picture or map of the coun- 
try where Jesus lived just as we have of the 
floor. Have the children turn over the paste- 
board pieces ard using the measures as before 
let them make three squares one aboye the 
other. (The teacher draws on the board, but 
no faster than the children. Wait till all are 
through one point before taking a second, so 
as not to discourage the slower ones.) Next 
fold the measure in half and extend the lower ' 
line of the bottom square this length to the 
left. Now place the pencil point on the top 
line of the upper square one-third from its 
left end and draw a ‘“‘ wiggly line,’’ as the 
children say, down to the end of the extended 
line below. z 

The floor has a wall on each side of it. Pal- 
estine has the Great Sea on this the left side. 
What direction is it? Let the children make 
the letters N.,S., E., W., on the four sides of 
the three squares they have drawn. Now 
make a little pear-shaped figure just above the 
lower right corner of the upper square, in 
length about one-fifth of the side of the square. 
This is Lake Galilee. Fill in the whole of the 
right side of the lower square with a long, 
mitten-shaped figure—the thumb on the right 
side, z7.e., the outside of the map. This is the 
Dead Sea, and a waving line for the Jordan 
River is made on the right side line above and 
below Lake Galilee. 

Now the location by dots of important towns 
is very easy. Nazareth is half way across 
from the bottom of Lake Galilee to the Great 
Sea. Jerusalem is one-third of the way across 
from the top of the Dead Sea to the Great Sea, 
and Bethlehem is a little way below Jerusa- 
lem. Egypt is away off to the left, outside 
the map. Trace by dotted lines the flight into 
Egypt and the return to Nazareth. Primary 
teachers who have a duplicator or can get one 
(Lawton’s, 18 Vesey Street, New York, is cheap 
and excellent) will find it a very good plan to 
make outline maps according to these direc- 
tions (one for each child), and glue the maps 
to the pieces of pasteboard. Write plainly the 
names of the places taught and give the maps 
to the children the Sunday after they have 
drawn the map as in this lesson. Give the 
maps to them every Sunday of both this and 
next quarter, having them put down marks 
for the places learned about each week. 
During the week the teacher writes the names 
of these places on all the maps. 


_  —— 


Some men go a-hunting, some a-fishing, 
some a-gaming, some to war; but nore have 
so pleasant a time as they do who in earnest 
seek to earn their bread. It is true actually 
as it is true really, it is true materially as it 
is true spiritually, that they who seek honestly 
and sincerely, with all their hearts and lives 
and strength, to earn their bread do earn it, and 
it is sure to be very sweet to them.—7horeau. 


‘¢The analyses show that Cleveland’s 
Superior is absolutely the best and most 
desirable baking powder manufactured.” 

S.. H. HURST 


Late Ohio Lood Commissioner. 


know what you are 
eating when you use 


Its true composition is 


given on every label. 
‘*Pure’’ and ‘‘ Sure,”” 


Aprils, 1893. ‘¢ I use andrecommend 
one and only one baking powder, and 
that is Cleveland’s.” 

MARION HARLAND. | 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


=, EAR CORNERERS: Just 
8 as I was wondering 
how we should begin 
% the Corner this week 
\ the morning paper 
} came in with the news 
of the loss of the 
Valkyrie by collision 
with another boat 
y 4 during the race on 
ee gt the Clyde. As she 
was our dispatch boat, you remember, for 
,a few weeks last winter, after the wreck of 
the lamented Alphabet, I have ordered D. F. 
to bring her picture to the fore in this num- 
ber. The immediate cause of the colli- 
sion was that an unknown man in a rowboat 
got right ahead of the Valkyrie so that the 
other yacht could not keep clear of her. 
Can you not guess who that mysterious 
man in the rowboat was? Would it not 
have been just like our old Captain Myles 
to have done that, so as to prevent the 
Valkyrie from beating her famous Ameri- 
can competitor, the Vigilant? At any rate, 
he has not been seen in Scituate or Duxbury 
for several weeks, and our Foreman is very 
reticent as to his whereabouts. How sorry 
our patriotic skipper must have been that 
the cup was not won by the Vigilant after 
all, but by another yacht, the Britannia—by 
thirty-five seconds! But the American boat 
is to try again, both on the Clyde and at 
the Queenstown regatta—look out for the 
report under foreign news. 

The same morning paper describes the 
burning of several of the important build- 
ings on the World’s Fair grounds at Chi- 
cago. I mention it because Cornerers who 
attended the exposition and remember viv- 
idly the Court of Honor and the familiar 
structures around it will be interested in 
their sad fate. The ‘‘ Terminal Station ’’— 
which you will recall as containing high up 
on its walls the wonderful series of clocks 
representing the time in all the great cities 
of the world—was also destroyed, and the 
crowd of people who watched the scene 
from the long pier where we used to take 
rides on the ‘‘moveable sidewalk’’ had a 
narrow escape, being taken off in boats. 
By the way, have you fairly in mind that 
the Art Palace, where we spent so many 
hours, remains on the grounds as the ‘‘ Field 
Columbian Museum’’? A letter from an 
honorary member, received this morning, 
speaks of visiting it. (Do any of you know 
where the Ferris Whee] is now? I think I 
have known, but have forgotten.) 

Far worse than the destruction at Jackson 
Park is the reign of terror caused by the 
railroad strikes at Chicago and elsewhere. 
The honorary member just alluded to tells 
this experience in her homeward journey: 


It was not without incident even if I was in 
a Wagner car, rather than in the hated Pull- 
man. At the first station east of Chicago we 
were greeted by a howling, yelling mob on 
both sides of the track, and I thought that 
surely we were going to be ‘‘ held up.’”’ I put 
may head out of the window—at the risk of 
bombs and dynamite—and a more unpleasant 
sight I never saw. The faces of the women 
looked like the pictures of the frenzied crea- 
tures of the French Revolution, and the men 
were shouting like somany Comanches. Pres- 
ently some one called out, ‘‘ Let her go—she is 
a Wagner,’’and we proceeded. Butthe whole 
situation at the West is enough to make a pat- 
riotic citizen sober. 


1 trust the trouble will all be over before 
you read this Corner, but I am anxious to 
have all our members understand the wick- 
edness and danger in a free country like 
ours of opposing the government of the 
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country. It is not a question of ‘labor 
against capital,” or ‘‘ capital against labor,” 
but whether we are to be under the protec- 
tion of law or at the mercy of wild mobs. 
Whenever boys discuss such things—as I 
know they sometimes do—be sure that you 
take the side of government and laws, and 
against mobs and riots and anarchy! 

The Corner has had two letters from 
‘*shut-ins,’’ one in Massachusetts, the other 
in Ohio, thanking us for the picture of the 
‘cat in front of her barrel,’’ and inquiring 
kindly for Kitty Clover. I am sorry to re- 
ply that K. C. celebrated ‘“‘the Fourth’’ by 
assaulting, evidently with malice afore- 
thought and intent to kill, a dear little 
robin not old enough to fly. After having 
it fairly in his mouth he for some reason 
gave it up, and, fortunately, the birdlet was 
not killed, An informal committee for the 
protection of cat-caught robinettes put it in 
a little basket and hung it on a clothesline 
—hbeyond the reach of Kitty C.—and have 
since provided it with congenial worms. At 
my last advices it was alive and—hopping. 

A similar peril and escape befell a pretty 
little kitten in my immediate neighborhood, 
a yelping young dog seizing her in his 
mouth as he passed and nearly craunching 
her in his jaws. She was supposed to be 
dead, but good Samaritanesses nursed her 
back to life. I suppose the dog may be the 
victim of some larger dog; the robins daily 
devour alive their fellow-beings, the worms 
and insects; do not the worms and insects 
do the same to creatures smaller and 
weaker than themselves? For all these 
there is an excuse—'‘it is their nature to.” 
Man is the only animal who knows that it 
is wrong to be cruel to his fellows, but he 
is often worse than the brutes, for he has 
no good reason for being cruel or unkind to 
his brother men. Did not Burns say, 


Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn? 


Perhaps Kitty Clover has taught us Cor- 
nerers a lesson after all! 

Now for literary ‘‘notes and queries.’”? A 
lady in a foreign country, a gentleman at 
the White Mountains and another corre- 
spondent, place not given, ask as to the 
authorship of ‘‘Ships that pass in the 
night.’’ ‘‘Is it from Miss Harraden’s book 
bearing the same title?’’ Sarah Noah brings 
a copy of Longfellow’s poems, open at Tales 
of a Wayside Inn (Part III., The Theolo- 
gian’s Tale, Elizabeth, IV.): 


Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other 
in passing, 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the dark- 
ness; 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one an- 
other 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a 
silence. 

Three letters, also, about the ‘‘ mad poet”’ 
and his couplet (see June 21). You remem- 
ber I said then that it might be one of your 
ancestors, ‘‘ by the name of Crash or Crush 
or Nash,’’ who received the author’s poem 
now in the Public Library. But here is the 


man himself! 
LoweE.u, Mass. 


Dear Sir; I can clear up that question of 
McDonald Clarke’s book. It was to me he 
presented it. I got acquainted with him when 
he was in Boston and sometimes befriended 
him in small matters. Although he was called 
mad, there was never a more harmless man; 
in fact, he was more achild thana man. The 
bee in his hat that stung his head was his 
desire to get the good will of a young lady 
who was boarding at the Bromfield House 
... the only temperance house at that time 
in Boston. : J. S. Gruse. 


Other questions come from anonymous 
writers, but we must draw the line there. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 29. Luke 2: 


THE YOUTH OF JESUS. 


BY REV. A, E. DUNNING, D.D, 


Jesus, the only begotten Son of God, as a 
boy and a young man, was like any other 
healthy youth, with one single exception. He 
was sinless. This exception He Himself de- 
clared: ‘‘As the Father taught Me, I speak 

. . : forI do always the things that are pleas- 
ing to Him.” This His inspired disciples af- 
firmed, ‘‘One that hath been in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
Every boy and girl has His example, and also 
His help to follow it; may live like Him. 

This lesson is a single incident framed be- 
tween these two statements: ‘And the child 
grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom: 
and the grace of God was upon Him.” “And 
Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and men.” This inci- 
dent, thus framed, in the light thrown back 
on it by the words and deeds of Jesus, is the 
one perfect picture of human youth. It is an 
exhaustless theme. Like a kaleidoscope its 
elements readjust themselves and present new 
beauties with each new view. We shall con- 
sider these three things in which His expand- 
ing life is revealed: 

1. His natural development. No life is so 
meager that it may be perfectly comprehended 
by any one but by God who created it. But 
the one complete child life in history was in 
no sense obtrusive in its perfection in contrast 
with other children; for the childhood and 
youth of Jesus were remembered’ by His 
neighbors only as the natural and uneventful 
development of a healthy boy, growing into 
manhood under the smile of God and the 
favor of those who knew Him. Supernatural 
characters and events clustered around His 
birth and infancy. But no act or word is 
recorded of Him before His baptism which 
indicates any consciousness of supernatural 
knowledge or power. ~ 

He had a boy’s appetite, a boy’s love for 
boyish sports, a boy’s appreciation of nature. 
These traits He made evident by what He said 
and did in later life. More than any other 
man mentioned in the Bible He was a wel- 
come guest at feasts. He drew illustrations 
from children’s games, and liked to have boys 
and girls around Him. He showed by His 
teaching that He had, as a boy, sympatheti- 
cally watched the habits of birds and chick- 
ens, that He knew the ways of the fox in his 
lair, that He had kept company in the field 
with the sower, the vine dresser and the shep- 
herd. His sturdy limbs gathered strength as 
He added inches to His hight, year by year. 
Every child who makes his body as perfect as 
possible in so far imitates Jesus. 

2. Hishome life. His spirit of affectionate 
obedience to his parents manifested itself in 
simple, noble ways. 

He followed the customs of His home. 
parents went regularly to the synagogue. So 
did He. It was a habit with Him all His life 
[Luke 4: 16]. His parents observed the feasts 
of the church. So did He. When He came 
to the proper age He went with His father 
and mother to Jerusalem to worship. He 
brought no element of discord into the home 
life. The family isaunit. Parents and chil- 
dren ought to attend the same church to wit- 
ness to the unity of their home among the 
people with whom they dwell. If achild hon- 
ors himself and his home he will do this will- 
ingly. Ifitis against his inclination, it is the 
business of his parents to enlist his conscience, 
to show him his true position as a member of 
the family, to fix him in right habits. 

Jesus maintained his rightful independence. 
Parents have responsibilities for their child, 
but as he grows toward manhood he has an 
increasingly independent life. He cannot be 
indifferent to it, though his parents may be 
slow to recognize it. Jesus was moved by 
peculiar reasons to assume this responsibility. 
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We can hardly doubt that Mary had told Him 
who was His Father. His first visit to Jeru- 
salem and the temple must have awakened in 
Him some fresh sense of His peculiar mission. 
To His mother’s implied reproach in her 
question, ‘‘Son, why hast Thou thus dealt 
with us?’ He answered with a kind but 
frank reminder of His self-dependence. Her 
anxiety was uncalled for. Her knowledge of 
His character should have sooner guided her 
to the temple to find Him. ‘‘ Wist ye not 
that I must be in My Father’s house?”’ His 
Father’s affairs had claims on Him even be- 
yond His mother’s wishes and anxieties. 
Wise are the parents who anticipate and honor 
the growing independence of the child,.and 
happy is the child whose impulses to inde- 
pendence are prompted by the sense of obli- 
gation to his Heavenly Father. 

But Jesus ministered to His parents all 
through His youth. That visit to Jerusalem 
must have been a great epoch in His life. It 
must have awakened aspirations and _ pur- 
poses which separated Him more and more 
from His home and absorbed His thoughts. 
Yet He went back to Nazareth and remained 
in filial service with His parents till He was 
thirty years old. The boy’s obligations to his 
parents do not cease when he discovers that 
he is henceforth to live his own life and pur- 
sue his own aims. They are rather increased. 
From that time he is not simply to follow his 
parents’ directions, but to plan for their wel- 
fare. 

3. His education. Jesus was a studious boy. 
He soon found His way in Jerusalem into one 
of the schools which the rabbis held in the 
porches of the women’s court of the temple. 
There unwonted glimpses of knowledge and 
truth opened to Him. But He had been pre- 
paring for that experience. ‘‘ Jesus advanced 
in wisdom.” His mind developed like His 
body, according to natural laws, unhindered 
by sin. Home, school, synagogue, village life, 
experiences in the fields and among the hills 
about Nazareth increased His knowiedge of 
men and things, of self and God. He was 
subject to the conditions and limitations of 
human knowledge. The utterances of His 
later years would have been out of place in 
His childhood. 

Jesus was areligious boy. He studied His 
Bible. His pure mind was intently fixed on 
religious truths. Both His questions and His 
answers in the temple school astonished His 
hearers, for He displayed a bunger and thirst 
for the highest kind of knowledge and an en- 
joyment in acquiring it which are the health 
of the mind and belong to the ideal student. 
If any one thinks it strange that the point 
should be made that Jesus was religious it is 
because he has not well considered what it is 
for a boy to be religious. His answer to His 
mother’s question laid bare for a moment 
His boy life, showing what were the thoughts 
which had engrossed His mind in His quiet 
home at Nazareth. He had discovered that 
He had a mission to fulfill. That knowledge 
and that purpose prompted His first recorded 
saying and crowned His recollection of His 
whole career. He prayed at the last, ‘‘ I glo- 
rified Thee on the earth, having accomplished 
the work which Thou hast given Me to do.” 
That is the true religious life. No boy has it 
till he has risen above the multitudes who 
drift on without ever inquiring what is life’s 
meaning and its end. It should be the chief 


. controlling thought of every child as he grows 


toward maturity that he has a divinely ap- 
pointed mission and that he must find it if he 
has not yet found it, and must follow it if he 
has, for it will exalt him into companionship 
with God. 

Under such an impulse Jesus grew spiritu- 
ally. His work as a carpenter, His humble 
associations and His poverty did not hinder 
His growth. He advanced in favor with God. 
His soul opened toward His Father as natu- 
rally as His body gained in stature and His 
mind increased in strength and knowledge. 
He pleased God more as His ability to please 
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increased. He advanced in favor with men. 
His healthy, intelligent, upright spirit made 
Him popular with those who knew Him. His 
childhood and youth were winsome and His 
manhood was attractive. There are those to 
whom the presence of a pure and trustful life 
is a rebuke, but it is to the honor of humanity 
that such a child and youth as Jesus was 
would win favor among most men everywhere 
today as He did at Nazareth. 

So this divine Boy stands forth in the Gos- 
pels to call boys to be His brothers—healthy, 
filial, patriotic, studious, religious, winsome 
in every attitude, heroic in every purpose, 
using His young life with divine wisdom to 
prepare for the great work of redeeming the 
world. As He grew into manhood, He gath- 
ered a company of young men about Him who 
became His disciples, who increased in num- 
bers and enthusiastic devotion till they made 
the cross on which He died the sign of victory 
and gladly gave their lives to spread His gos- 
pel through the world. So, today, He calls 
boys and girls, young men and women, into 
His service, which will develop all that is best 
in manhood and womanhood and give to every 
life a mission worthy of a child of God, an 
heir with Christ. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, July 22-28. Lessons from Paul's Spir- 
itua]l Experience. Acts 26: 9-19; 1 Tim. 1: 
12-16. 

Can we expect such a striking and eventful expe- 
rience? What features appeal most to us? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, July 29-Aug. 4. True Growth, What 
It Is and How to Get It. Eph. 4: 11-82, 

Many a _ suggestion regarding spiritual 
growth may be derived from the study of 
plant life. In both the material and spiritual 
worlds growth is a living, mysterious process 
of increase which goes on unconsciously and 
spontaneously under the proper conditions. 
Professor Drummond emphasizes its sponta- 
neity. We cannot make a thing grow, but we 
can bring about the necessary conditions and 
growth follows naturally. A plant requires 
heat, light, air, moisture, a suitable soil. 
Man needs for his spiritual growth what cor- 
responds to these natural elements. The Bible 
seems to recognize the similarity of physical 
to spiritual growth and suggests the condi- 
tions of the latter. ‘‘ The Lord God is asun”’; 
“He is as dew to Israel”; ‘‘He shall come 
down like rain upon the mown grass, as 
showers that water the earth.”” We read that 
the Lord shall satisfy our souls in drought 
and that he who delights in God is like a tree 
planted by a river, whose leaf withers not and 
whose fruit is abundant. Abiding in Christ 
we are to be rooted and grounded in love, and, 
as every tiny pore in the plant drinks in the 
light and air, so our souls should be open to 
receive the Spirit of Him who is the light of 
the world and to imbibe elements of growth 
from every passing experience. 

Growth, in order to be true growth, must be 
symmetrical. We must beware of one-sided 
development, see that while one branch shoots 
out luxuriantly another does not grow gnarled 
and dwarfed; make sure that the growth is 
not all above ground, like the plants whose 
seeds were sown on stony soil, but that the 
roots are deep and far-reaching. The soul re- 
quires ample room for growth, and therefore 
the things of the spirit must not be crowded 
out of our lives, or the soul will grow puny 
and spindling. In brief, the Christian should 
be an all-round man, or, as Paul expresses it, 
“a perfect man.” 

Let us look back over the past months and 
years and see how we have been growing. 
Have the right conditions been fulfilled in 
us? Are we growing symmetrically? Are we 
bearing the fruits of the Spirit? 
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As years form circles in the forest tree, 
Each year we see 

Within us, out of sight, 
Formeth a circle for eternity 

Dark or bright. 

Then let us take a forward look into the in- 
finite possibilities of the future. There is no 
end to true growth. It may be that we shall 
outgrow, that is grow out of, our present 
tastes, desires, companiouships, but we may 
always be, wherever we are, growing up into 
Christ in all things, reaching forth into broader 
and richer and grander realms of being in Him. 
» Parallel verses: Ps3.1:1-6; 72:6; 84:11; 92:12 
EyeeOn. i: 12° Isa. 58; 11: 61: 3: Hos..14;5, 
6; Matt. 15: 5,6; Luke 8: 14,15; John 15: 4,5; 
Eph. 3: 16-19; Phil. 1:6; Col. 1: 9-11; 2:6,7; 
Heb, 12: 11; 2 Pet. 3: 18. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
POINTED QUERIES. 


Why is it that in a church of several hun- 
dred people only forty or fifty will attend the 
missionary prayer meeting? Is it that, hav- 
ing had their own sins washed away in Jesus’ 
blood, Christians do not care to know if others 
hke themselves are being saved; that, having 
eaten of the bread of life, it matters not to 
them if others are starving because they have 
never heard of that bread; that, being able to 
worship God whenever they will, it disturbs 
their peace of mind to hear of those who can- 
not say, without losing their lives, that they 
believe in God the Father Almighty and in 
Jesus Christ His only Son? Is it that, being 
American and Christian, they cannot enter- 
tain the thought that even in this land there 
are many people living who have never heard 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? 

Are these true reasons for the indifference 
of Christians toward the heathen world and 
the small attendance upon many of our mis- 
sionary prayer meetings? N. L. 


AN EPISCOPALIAN VIEW OF CHURCH UNITY. 


A member of the Episcopal Church, whose 
attention has been turned to the proposals of 
the New Jersey Association of Congregational 
Churches looking to church unity, sends usa 
communication intended to show why the 
church to which he belongs cannot recognize 
other churches as on an equality with itself. 
Aiter saying that Episcopalians are often 
charged with exclusiveness because they 
usually stand aloof from union services and 
interdenominational work, he thus continues: 


Now let us consider the case of the Episco- 
palian or ‘‘Churchman.” One of the first 
rudiments in which he is instructed is the be- 
lief in the ‘“‘ Holy Catholic Chureh.’’ It is 
acknowledged that the Anglican, or Episco- 
pal, is the oldest of the different forms of 
faith adopted by English-speaking people 
throughout ,all the world. The Churchman 
who knows why he is what he is and the 
raison @étre of his church naturally must 
cherish a high idea of the privilege which, ac- 
cording to his conviction, he enjoys. This is 
perfectly right and rational. But)it is asked, 
should this, estimation lead him to unchurch 
other Christians? Most certainly not. The 
“highest ’’ Churchman will, if he is properly 
instructed in his faith, inform us that every 
baptized Christian is a member and part of 
the Church universal. The reason, however, 
that so many of them hold aloof from what 
they should cleave to, namely, the ancient 
church of.the Anglo-Saxon race, is, he will 
tell us, the non-comprehension of the ad- 
vantages and right of existence which this 
church possesses. 

Now, as regards ecclesiastical reciprocity or 
co-operation, as a church, surely, if the Epis- 
copalians treat as equally right and true all 
other forms of religion and belief, just so far 
do they belittle their own in the eyes of those 
with whom they are co-operating. If a man 
is an Episcopalian merely because he found 
himself, so to speak, in the Episcopal Church, 
and there let the matter rest, that is one 
thing; but if he is what he is from conviction, 
broad and deep, it is plainly right that he 
should not let his colors droop an instant. 
What grounds, then, has the ‘‘ church unity” 
Episcopalian for inviting others to stand with 
him if they are already on anequality? What 
right has this church to pose as a common 
trysting-place for the hosts of the Christian 
army unless she has some things in ber guard- 
janship and possession which those whom she 
invites do not already possess? Let us allow 
the great and growing Episcopal communion 
to be consistent without at the same time be- 
ing subjected to the charge of narrowness and 
bigotry. ALLEN JACOBS. 


_ It will be seen that our correspondent bases 
the superiority of the Episcopal Church simply 
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and solely on the assumption that it is the 
oldest form of faith adopted by English- 
speaking people. Wesuppose he means that 
that is the oldest form of church government. 
No doubt the Roman Catholic, from which 
the Anglican Church seceded, would dispute 
his claim. But, even if it were admitted, we 
do not regard it as any valid reason for claim- 
lug superiority. The primitive, apostolic form 
of church government was Congregational, 
antedating Episcopacy by generations, yet 
Congregationlists would receive Episcopal 
churches into fellowship without any claim 
of superiority because their form of church 
organization is the oldest, 


A HINT ABOUT CHURCH MUSIC. 


A few years since I was spending a rainy 
Sunday in one of our large cities. The occa- 
sion of my visit had called many other strang- 
ers who were quartered in the same neighbor- 
hood. It was easy to think in walking to 
church on such a wet and cheerless morning 
that the services must be dull and uninspir- 
ing. This impression was increased as we 
took our seats in the church and noticed that 
there was no choir and not even a choir gal- 
lery. There was a large organ back of the 
minister, but on the same platform and no 
railing or other device to keep the preacher 
and organist apart. It was also noticeable 
that every pew was liberally supplied with 
books of hymns and tunes. 

As the congregation arose to sing the open- 
ing hymn it became at once evident that the 
young man at the organ not only led with the 
organ but with his voice as well, and with 
such a masterful leadership that it seemed as 
if almost every one in the house joined 
heartily. 

As the congregation dispersed I lingered to 
ask a few questions of the pastor, who seemed 
more than willing to inform me that their 
method and style of church music had fora 
long time been after the preseut pattern; that 
the young organist and leader was one of 
their own church family, that they never had 
any trouble about their music and that all 
their people were fully satisfied, desiring 
nothing better and nothing different. R. c. 


A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE 
. WEST. 


A minister who has had considerable ac- 
quaintance both East and West has received 
the impression that Eastern clergymen preach 
the gospel earnestly and lift their hearers into 
communion with God, but that those in the 
West are more intensely devoted to the task 
of regenerating society, and express their deep 
dissatisfaction with the present types of reli- 
gion and the state of the churches. He says: 


There are ministers in the West who be- 
lieve themselves John the Baptists, not of 
the Christ about to enter the individual life 
alone, but the lives of communities and con- 
gregations. In this\ belief they arraign all 
that is not of the kingdom of God, and, 
whether their words seem to prevail or not, 
they look for victory simply in their faith. 

To illustrate. I know of one such pastor, 
who is dissatisfied with his large and pros- 
perous church except as they bear the sins of 
their city of 20,000 people upon their hearts. 
He teaches persistently that God cares little 
for their worship except as it leads them to 
this. I know of a group of Christian En- 
deavor Societies who have just determined 
to unite in sending representatives from their 
number to country schoolhouses round about 
to hold Christian Endeavor meetings. I know 
of a pastor who tells his people that every 
life is a comparative failure, a portion of 
which is not devoted with all its energy to 
the salvation of the world; that the indirect 
good of the world served through stocks and 
bonds or through cattle and sheep will not 
suffice—a period of life before death must be 
devoted to the highest work of redeeming the 
world or else it never reaches the goal set for 
human life by its Creator and is unsuccessful 
from the divine standpoint. 

Are we in the West wrong? Doubtless each 
section of the country must learn from the 
other, for the sake of its own completeness, 
We cannot certainly dispense with a quiet 
faith in the good that is back of all and is com- 
ing to the surface in so much; but is there not 
a greater good now within reach of the world 
which makes all lesser blessings objects to be 
pushed away and regarded comparatively 
with derision and loathing? ‘‘ Except a man 
hate his father and mother .. . he cannot be 
My disciple,’ are difficult words of Jesus 
which find interpretation now in the spirit of 
prophecy breaking forth in a few hearts. Let 
those who find difficulty in understanding 
either ponder them both together. G. H. w. 
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A COLD RECEPTION, 


A recent “ gleaning,”’ written by the “old 
deacon” in reply to tbe ‘young pastor,’’ 
stated that the church in—, Mass., might 
fairly be regarded as anillustration of a rented 
pew church. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to my own experience there two summers 
ago. When spending one Sunday of our sum- 
mer vacation in that beautiful town I asked 
the hotel clerk to direct my wife and myself 
to the Congregational church, which he did. 
We joined the procession of attendants filing 
up the walk to the front door and, entering 
the vestibule, waited patiently for an usher to 
show us to a seat. None appeared, and we 
were forced to wait while the vestibule was 
filled and emptied again by the church mem- 
bers, until our position became very embar- 
rassing. No one spoke to us or showed any 
signs of hospitality. Finally, we felt’ com- 
pelled to do something, and, mustering up my 
courage, I ventured in a little way and po- 
litely asked a young man sitting alone in a 
pew if that seat was engaged. He gruffly an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, it is,” and there was nothing 
left for us to do but to beat our way back into 
God’s air and sunshine, which we were sure 
were free. We encountered many scathing 
looks on our way out, but not a band extended 
in welcome or.a word of invitation. My 
father was a Congregational minister for four- 
teen years in this State and my wife’s grand- 
father had been a deacon for twice that 
period, and yet there was no room for usin 
thatchureb. Ifthisis the best that rented pews 
can do, deliver me from them. H, K. H. 


ANTIPODAL PICTURES. 


One of our missionaries in Japan sends us 
the following pen pictures. He writes that 
although Mr, Hirai, the Buddhist priest men- 
tioned, may possibly have had no immediate 
knowledge of the affair referred to, it was an 
incident of the anti-Christian movement which 
he boasts of having originated in Kyoto. 


I 


A street in Kyoto, the old capital of Japan. 
A Christian preaching place opening onto the 
street. Rough young men from Buddhist 
schools and temples, night after night, rush 
upon the hearers and strive to drown the 
voices of the preachers. An American mis- 
sionary, who stands on the threshold, hoping 
to restrain them, and a Japanese Christian, 
who lowally takes a position at his side, are 
caught by the crowd, thrown downand kicked 
in the street, the latter being considerably in- 
jured. 

Il. 


A few years later. Chicago, the World’s 
Parliament of Religions. A Buddhist priest, 
in an address which is largely devoted to the 
sins of Christianity and the virtues of Bud- 
dhism, boasts that he was the first to attack 
Christianity in Japan and the first to organize 
a society for that purpose. He is cheered to 
the echo by his Christian audience, some of 
whom helped tosend out the missionary whom 
Buddhist students, inflamed by this priest, 
had kicked in the streets of Kyoto. 


NEED THERE BE CLEAVAGE BETWEEN EAST 
AND WEST? 

An honored Western minister takes excep- 
tion to the article with the above title by Mr. 
Albert Shaw, which recently appeared in the 
Congregationalist. He thinks that to apply 
Mr. Shaw’s language to the East, as a whole, 


Is too much like the recent indiscriminate de- 
nunciation of ‘‘the church,’’ as opposed to 
‘the kingdom,” of God. For example: “ The 
East must learn absolutely that the Chinese 
question belongs by right to the Pacific slope, 
and must be settled by the people who live in 
that section.” ‘‘The East must learn to be- 
lieve that the people of the Southern States, 
rather than those of the East and North, are 
charged by divine providence with the work- 
ing out of the problem of the races in their 
own communities.” ‘‘The East should open 
its eyes and see how genuine and how resolute 
is Western manhood, and how much there is 
to admire and respect in the life and senti- 
ments that prevail in the Western common- 
wealths.”’ 

Very well. That is what some of us have 
been trying to do for many years, and were 
not aware that we were so soundly asleep till 
awakened by this rousing appeal from our 
Western brother. 

Mr. Shaw is an able and a patriotic man. 
But true patriotism is not sectional but na- 
tional, and some questions are broader even 
than national. The race and slavery ques- 
tiens are of that qlass, ethical and cosmopoli- 
tan, not to be settled by the people of the 
South or of the Pacific slope exclusively, but 
by the Christian and patriotic people of the 
whole country—North, South, East and West. 

M. Ky C: 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. 


This is Prof. Henry Drummond’s most 
recent volume and it contains his course of 
Lowell Lectures delivered last year in this 
city. It was listened to by crowded audi- 

-ences and with increasing interest to the 
end, and no wonder. It is as brilliant in 
style as it is thoughtful and suggestive in 
substance. A long introduction prepares 
the way for the lectures themselves and 
claims that an important factor—the Strug- 
gle for the Life of Others, as Professor 
Drummond puts it—has been overlooked 
hitherto in the study of Evolution, pointing 
out also that Evolution was the method of 
creation chosen in order that in due time 
man might be able to co-operate with Nature 
and carry out her work successfully, and 
explaining how a better understanding of 
evolution is to aid in the reconstruction of 
sociology. 

The first six of the ten lectures—upon 
The Ascent of the Body, The Scaffolding 
Left in the Body, The Arrest of the Body, 
The Dawn of Mind, The Evolution of Lan- 
guage, and The Struggle for Life, respect- 
ively—outline clearly and powerfully the 
evolutionary process much as it has usually 
been described by other expositors, but in 
more picturesque, although not  over- 
wrought, terms. It is in the seventh 
chapter—called .The Struggle for the Life 
of Others—that the distinguishing feature 
of Professor Drummond’s theory appears 
plainly. The struggle for life, he argues, is 
supplemented and continued by a struggle 
for the life of others. ‘‘From Self-ism to 
Other-ism is the supreme translation of his- 
tory.’’ T.ove succeeds to mere conflict for 
existence, and Reproduction, which aims to 
secure the life of the species, is shown to be 
an activity in all living things equally im- 
portant with Nutrition, the object of which 
is to secure the life of the individual. In 
this chapter and the two following—upon 
The Evolution of a Mother and The Evolu- 
tion of a Father—the subject of sex in 
plants, the lower animals and man is studied 
with. scholarly and reverent scrutiny, the 
outcome being shown to be the Family, 
which is not only the ‘‘ greatest creation ’’ 
of Evolution but ‘‘its greatest instrument 
for further creation.”” The closing chapter 
—upon Involution—points out that ‘‘after 
all, the miracle of Evolution is not the 
process, but the product,’’ and suggests 
that all faiths and all creeds may meet in 
one final and universally acceptable religion, 
both Christianity and Evolution being 
methods of creation, ‘‘having the same 
Author, the same end, the same spirit.’’ \ 

Thus Professor Drummond makes a pow- 
erful scientific argument for Christianity. 
He says: 

No man can run up the natural lines of evo- 
lution without coming to Christianity at the 
top. ... Science has to deal with facts and 
with all facts, and the facts and processes 
which have received the name of Christian 
are the continuations of the scientific order, 
as much the successors of these facts and the 


continuations of these processes—due allow- 
ances being made for the differences in the 


planes, and for the new factors which appear * 


with each new plane—as the facts and pro- 
cesses of biology are of those of the mineral 
world. We land here, not from choice, but 
from vecessity. 

We commend the volume warmly, not 
because all its positions are to be accepted 
unqualifiedly, tor we have considerable 
doubt about some of them, but as a most 
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fearless, careful and stimulating contribu- 
tion to human reasoning upon the most 
vital subjects. It seems to us that it as- 
sumes too positively, in view of the lack of 
actual proof at the necessary point, the evo- 
lution of man from the lower animals. It 
also seems to disregard certain important 
features of Christianity. But it blends the 
most conscientiously scientific with the most 
devoutly Christian spirit so beautifully that 
it will do good, and its pages are written 
with such earnestness of conviction and 
such natural grace of utterance that to read 
it is indeed a pleasure. [James Pott & Co. 


$2.00.] 
RELIGIOUS, 


The Fleming.H. Revell Co. has published 
a striking treatise, by J. O. Swinney, called 
Ecce Filius [$1.00]. 1t is a study into the 
real nature of Christ, which he considers to 
have been an. actual hypostatic union be- 
tween God and the man Jesus. He believes 
Jesus to be the first and highest of all cre- 
ated beings, although possessing essentially 
and solely the nature of man, to stand near- 
est to God, to have been present at all the 
subsequent works of creation and to have 
known the mind of God in them all. He 
has studied the Scriptures diligently and 
argues shrewdly and often plausibly from 
the sayings of Jesus Himself. He is most 
conscientious, reverent and cautious in all 
which he urges and no one can possibly 
find fault with either the spirit or the man- 
ner of the book. His ingenious presenta- 
tion of his view of this long debated sub- 
ject merits attention and will be received 
with interest in theological circles. But it 
is probable that the verdict which the im- 
mense majority of Christian thinkers have 
always found themselves forced to give will 
be repeated. 

A striking contribution to the literature 
which helps to make missionaries is The 
Student Missionary Enterprise [$1.00], con- 
taining the addresses and discussions of the 
second international convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions. It was held at Detroit from Feb. 28 
to March 4, and this report of its proceed- 
ings has been edited by M. W. Moorhead. 
A large number of missionary boards and 
other organizations were represented, many 
different departments of mission work were 
studied and discussed by men eminent for 
special knowledge and many communica- 
tions were received from missionaries in 
the field. Special conferences were held of 
various kinds, some educational, some evan- 
gelistic, some as to medical missions, some 
about woman’s work, and others in regard 
to particular fields or aims. We understand 
this volume to contain a verbatim report of 
the utterances of the occasion, and it is of 
more than ordinary interest and cannot fail 
to stimulate its readers greatly. Such books 
should be in the church library. 

The Christian Alliance Birthday Book 
[Christian Alliance Publishing Co. $1.00] 
has been compiled by Louise Shepard from 
the publications of Rev. A. B. Simpson in 
the manner usual insuchbooks. The Serip- 
ture texts are well chosen although that for 
Feb. 18 is a strange misquotation which has 
caused the reflection following to be inap- 
propriate to its place. In general the ex- 
tracts from Mr. Simpson’s writings are not 
striking but among them are many impres- 
sive ones and they all are of an earnest spir- 
itual tone. The book is bound prettily. 
Here is a new edition of the Scriptural 
Prayer Book for Church Services [Ferguson 
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Bros. & Co.] edited by B. B. Comegys. It 
is substantially a reprint of the service book 
used in Old Grey Friars Church, Edinburgh, 
written by Rev. Dr. Robert Lee. We like 
the tone and arrangement of this book and 
suggest that it be examined by all inter- 
ested in adopting liturgical improvements 
in church worship. Yet we cannot say that 
it seems superior to some others of the sort. 


STORIES. 


France is the scene of An Interloper [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25], by Frances M. Peard, 
and the plot centers upon the contempt of 
the old French nobility, even when in re- 
duced circumstances, for their social inferi- 
ors no matter how worthy and personally 
attractive. The author handles her materi- 
als deftly and without too great a degree of 
improbability and the noble bearing and 
triumphant policy of the interloper, who 
proves to be in various ways the saviour of 
the poor and decaying noble family into 
which she has married, are portrayed finely. 
There is good moral, teaching in the story 
of a very practical and important sort, al- 
though the book is a novel pure and sim- 
ple, and a very interesting one. George 
Dunn’s Red Cap and Blue Jacket [G. P. 
Putnam’sSons. $1.00] is much too long and 
detailed a narrative. Nevertheless one finds 
it decidedly interesting. It deals with the 
Scotland and the France of the time of the 
French Revolution and is a spirited histori- 
cal tale, full of incident, bold in outline and 
often skillfully blending fact and mystery 
so as to keep the interest excited. It is 
somewhat old-fashioned in style as well as 
period but it is a capital story none the less. 


The author of A Moral Blot [Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25] is S. B. Alexander. His 
intent is good and there is nothing really 
objectionable in his book, although we 
should not recommend it for the young. It 
emphasizes the evil of marrying without 
love and the fact that one who in popular 
opinion has lost character still may possess 
noble and commendable qualities and should 
not be condemned but aided to live aright, 
The moral purpose of the story, however, 
is much superior to its literary execution. 
It is crude throughout and often weak,—— 
A Modern Magdalene [Lee & Shepard, 
$1.25], by Virna Woods, is in much the 
same vein but is a superior piece of work. 
The author’s main object is to show the in- 
justice of the social ostracism which finally 
condemns a woman who is known to have 
once sinned against purity, no matter what 
noble qualities she has or how hard she 
strives to redeem herself. Probably it is 
largely a study from life. But it is incon- 
sistent and unnatural. One of the char- 
acters, who is apparently regarded by the 
writer as a victim, certainly surrenders her- 
self to sin in the most cold-blooded man- 
ner and neither the principal heroine nor 
her lover offer any such sturdy resistance: 
to temptation originally as would have been. 
a matter of course, even if unsuccessful. 
The main value of the book lies in its warn-- 
ing portrayal of the awful fate of such 
women as are described. It is very plain 
spoken at times and very suggestive at other: 
times, but it is not evil in influence. We 
sympathize with the author’s intent and. 
commend the moral earnestness of her book. 
It is not a pleasant story and we certainly 
should not put it into everybedy’s hands. 
but many may be warned in time by such a 
book and saved from evil the magnitude of 
which they do not comprehend. 
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Young girls will be interested and helped 
by Koradine Letters [Alice B. Stockham & 
Co. $2.25], the work of Dr. Alice B. Stock- 
ham and Lida H. Talbot. In the form of 
a story it describes the development of a 
young girl physical, moral and spiritual, 
not undertaking too much and doing its 
task in a bright, healthful, inspiring man- 
ner. Parents and teachers may gain useful 
hints from the book. Accompanying it, 
but bound separately, is a supplement, Cre- 
ative Life, which presents delicately and 
helpfully suggestions for the maintenance 
and culture of a lofty ideal of purity. It 
is stated to have been of large actual value 
to many already and this can be readily 
believedi Martha Finley produces moral 
and religious stories at a surprising rate, 
and, considering how fast they come out 
and how easy it is to fall into ruts in writ- 
ing literature of this sort, they are decid- 
edly good. They seem to continue in con- 
siderable demand and the author causes 
the same people to reappear until the reader 
becomes well acquainted with them. The 
latest in this long series of books is Mil- 
dred’s New Daughter [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25] and it is as readable as any of its 
predecessors. 

Capt. Charles King has edited An Initial 
Experience and Other Stories [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00], in which a number of army 
stories or stories about military men are 
collected. It is diversified and entertain- 
ing although the stories differ very much in 
respect to interest. It will answer fairly 
well for light summer literature.——There 
are two short stories, lifelike and pathetic 
beyond the average, in The Hon. Stanbury 
and Others [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents], 
by Two. The actors are mostly common- 
place persons in ordinary conditions but 
their histories appeal touchingly to every 
reader. Oliver Optic conducts the read- 
ers of his All Over the World Library into 
a pleasant region in Up and Down the Nile 
[Lee & Shepard. $1.25]. In his character- 
istically racy and picturesque fashion he 
describes the Nile trip of his young heroes 
and the book goes well with the others of 
the series. The picture of the dahabeah in 
the frontispiece is admirable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There is inexhaustible interest in the 
study and comparison of the folk-lore of 
different nations and the more primitive the 
people the more significant in some respects 
its folk-tales are. Mr. Heli Chatelain, lately 
United States commercial agent at Loanda, 
- West Africa, has made a large collection of 
such stories, of which he has printed fifty 
under the title Folk-Tales of Angola [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00]. The Ki-mbundu 
text is printed in English letters on one page 
and the literal English translation on the 
opposite page. There are several valuable 
introductory chapters about Angola and 
there also are important notes, a map, 4 list 
of the works on African folk-lore cited in 
the introduction, some examples of native 
“music, etc. The stories themselves resem- 
ble, and in some instances are almost identi- 
cal with, those of the same sort found else- 
where, and it is most interesting to note the 
attribution of the same general character- 
istics to the animals which the same crea- 
tures have in the stories of Uncle Remus 
and others. Mr. Chatelain certainly has per- 
_formed a useful task in a creditably schol- 
arly manner and the publication is issued 
under the auspices of the Folk-Lore Society. 
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Prof, Th. Ribot’s The Diseases of the Jill 
[Open Court Publishing Co. 75 cents] has 
been translated from the eighth French edi- 
tion by Merwin-Marie Snell. Jt is a pains- 
taking metaphysical study leading up to thé 
conclusion—its chief distinguishing feature 
—that volition is simply a state of goon- 
sciousness and produces nothing. ‘‘ The ‘I 
will’ testifies to a condition, but does not 
produce it.’ Acts and movements result 
from the tendencies, feelings, etc., ‘‘ which 
have become co-ordinated in the form of a 
choice.’”’ We do not think that the author 
has succeeded in rendering clear this posi- 
tion which to many will seem revolutionary. 
His reasoning is more ingenious than con- 
clusive. The power of willing and of 
thereby causing results to follow seems too 
evident to be disputed successfully. But 


his book is full of interest to all concerned 


in psychological matters, 

Rey. Dr. W. W. Newton has been to visit 
Count Tolstoi and has described his trip to 
Russia and his pleasant intercourse with the 
famous Russian in a little book entitled A 
Run Through Russia, the Story of a Visit to 
Count Tolstoi [Student Publishing Co. 
$1.00]. It is a graphic, amusing narrative, 
so far as the record of travel goes, and an 
appreciative, sympathetic but not undis- 
criminating critique, so far as its comments 
upon Tolstoi and his opinions go. It is a 
bright, sensible, instructive volume,—— 
The Greatest Man in History [25 cents], by 
Mr. I. Carpenter, is an address delivered by 
him about John the Baptist. It is glow- 
ingly written and presents a good concep- 
tion of the great forerunner’s character 
and work. It is timely and practical. Cop- 
ies may be had of the author at 120 Norfolk 
St., Cambridge, Mass. Major C. R. Con- 
der, D.C. L., LL. D., etc., eminent as an ex- 
pert upon subjects connected with Biblical 
archeology, published in 1879 a small vol- 
ume called Judas Maccabeus and the Jewish 
War of Independence [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25]. It met with public favor and an- 
other edition, duly revised and corrected, 
now is out. It is a vigorous portrayal of 
the Jewish national life of the time, of the 
history and character of the great Jewish 
hero, and of the famous struggle for liberty 
and its results. It is a work which pos- 
sesses permanent value. 

We asked a news dealer a little while ago, 
“How does the Pall Mall Magazine [In- 
ternational News Co.] sell?’’ He replied, 
‘‘There is a very large demand for it. 
It is growing fast in popularity.’ This 
is only what was to be expected, as ex- 
amination of any issue of it makes plain. 
It possesses a unique and piquant individ- 
uality. Itis not quite like any of the other 
magazines but has a more characteristic 
flavor which also is very attractive. The 
July number has in a high degree the fresh- 
ness, variety, vigor and artistic beauty 
which its readers have learned to expect. 
Lord Wolseley’s fifth paper on The Decline 
and Fall of Napoleon; Frederic White’s ac- 
count of Stronghurst, the famous Jesuit 
College in England; the sketch of pictur- 
esque Hildesheim in Hanover, by Cather- 
ine L. and G. S. Macquoid; the second in- 
stallment of E. J. Enthoven’s entertaining 
Story of a Manuscript Magazine; and, for 
actual tales, The Story of a Strike, Jim, and 
the conclusion of Lord Ormont and _ his 
Aminta, as well as more of Mr. Stockton’s 
chapters about Pomona’s amusing travels, 
etc., help to make up the number. The 
opening poem, which seems a feature of 
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this magazine, is The Haunted Oak of 
Nannau, by H. D. Rawnsley. The illustrat- 
ive work is worthy of the text. 


NOTES. 
Tai The Pope is printing a work describing 
all the acts of his papacy. 
—— A posthumous yolume by Mr. Spurgeon 


is announced. Itis to be a book of illustra- 
tions for preachers. 


— Prof. A. S. Isaacs of the University of 
the City of New York is to translate into Eng- 
lish Prof. Max Koch’s recent and excellent 
History of German Literature. 


—— Rey. A. H, Smith, Jong a missionary of 
the American Board in China, is revising for 
republication in the United States his volume, 
Chinese Characteristics, originally printed in 
Shanghai. 

—— A selection from the late Dean Stan- 
ley’s writings is in preparation and will be 
welcomed the more gladly because of the in- 
terest awakened by Mr. Prothero’s admirable 
biography of the Dean. 


— The St. James Gazette has just an- 
nounced the speedy appearance of a book 
revealing the full inside history of the Irish 
revolutionary movement. It is by P. J. 
Tynan, the notorious ‘‘ No. 1.” 


—— An édition de luxe of Rey. 8S. R. Crock-. 
ett’s book, The Stickit Minister, is announced 
for next autumn. It will have initial letters, 
head and tail pieces and larger illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell and other artists. 


—— It is said that twelve thousand copies 
of the first volume of the late Miss Emily 
Dickinson’s poems have been sold and seven 
thousand copies of the second yolume. A 
volume of her letters also is nearly ready. 


— Mr. T. J. Wise has compiled a Brown- 
ing bibliography. It is in five parts, dealing 
respectively with first editions and their re- 
productions, separate issues of single poems, 
collected editions, the author’s published let- 
ters, and ana, including the writings of others 
about the poet. % 


— Mr. G. F. Heydt has written a very 
interesting and valuable account of the life of 
Mr. Charles L. Tiffany, of New York, and of 
the career of the famous house of Tiffany & 
Co., which he founded and still directs and 
which stands at the head of the jewelry busi- 
ness in this country while it also serves as an 
important promoter of the fine arts. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


American Book Co. New York. 
A PRACTICAL FLORA. By O. R. Willis. pp. 349. 
$1.50. 


First LESSONS IN READING. Teacher’s Hdition. 
By Elizabeth H. Fundenberg. pp. 144. 50 cents. 
First LrssoONS IN READING. By Elizabeth H. 
Fundenberg. pp.80. 25 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRAFING THE HISTORY OF NAPO- 
LEON I. By Baron C. F. de Méneval. pp. 419. 
$2.00. 

THE CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY. By W. S. Lilly. 
pp. 258. $3.00. 

Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 

CHRISTIANITY PRACTICALLY APPLIED. Report of 
Eyangelical Alliance, Wor!d’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 2vols. pp.517and 509, $4.00. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 
SocrAL EvoLourion. By Benjamin Kidd. pp. 348. 


$1.75. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York, 
GRIZZLY’s LirTLE PARD. By Elizabeth M. Com- 
fort. pp.146. 75 cents. 


J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By John Strange Winter. 
pp- 282. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 


AmericaniBoard of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. Boston. 
THE MEDICAL ARM OF THE MISSIONARY SERVICE. 
Testimonies from the Field. Prepared by Rey. 
E.K. Alden, D.D. pp. 48., 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER By Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed. pp. 359. 50 cents. 


American Academy of Political and Sociai Science. 
Philadelphia. 
THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By 
Paul de Rousiers. pp.27. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


July. COSMOPOLITAN.—PRESBYTERIAN AND RE- 
FORMED REVIEW.—CENTURY.—ALTRUISTIC RE- 
VIEW.—PANSY.—PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.—DON- 
AHOE’S.—BOOK NEWS.—BOOKBUYER. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

No one in Newburyport can have an excuse 
for not owning a Bible. 

One church in Maine has no reason to com- 
plain of a falling off in its Sunday school at- 
tendance. Let us have more local workers! 

A baptism like that in Rutland, Vt., is en- 
tirely unique in some respects, and calls up 
suggestions full of interest to New England 
people. 

“ The kingdom of God is coming to Runnells 
by the Congregational church,” is the appre- 
ciative remark of one who has observed an 
unsuccessful attempt by several denomina- 
tions in an Iowa town to secure Christian 
unity. 

The remarkable enterprise of an Endeavor 
Society in one of the small churches in a 
Western State is worth noticing. We hope 
its blessing will be proportionate to the good 
it is doing in the ehurch and community, 

The Endeavor Societies of a Boston suburb 
have a number of novel and excellent plans 

“for benefiting the ‘stay at homes’ and the 
“shut ins’? during the summer, These young 
people seem to realize that the best way to be 
happy is to give enjoyment to others, which 
could hardly be better accomplished at this 
season than by furnishing plenty of fresh air 
and water. Another fact realized is the pre- 
vailing ignorance among people generally re- 
garding the chief points of historie interest in 
the neighborhood of their homes—a deplora- 
ble failing, but one which can be partially 
supplied in the delightful manner described, 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


N. H.—The last meeting of the Hillsboro County 
Conference was unusually successful, on account of 
the large number of churches represented and the 
general interest manifested. The chief topic was 
The State of Religion. The churches reported gains, 
asa rule, 

Micu.—The last meeting of the Gladstone Asso- 
ciation was attended by representatives from all 
the churches. The reports showed the great need 
of an increased force of workers, The topic was 
The Kingdom and the Masses. 7 


At the fourteenth annual meeting of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Association Rey. W. H. Warren preached 
thesermon, The subjects were; A Working Church, 
The Home and the Sunday Sebool, The Relation of 
Chureh Members to the Sunday School, and Mis- 
sionary work, 


N.D.—The German Association of North and 
South Dakota met at the St. John’s German Church, 
near Kdgeley, N. D., June 28, There are twentiy- 
eight churches in the association, most of which 
were represented, At every session the church was 
well filled. The sermon was preached by Key. John 
Schaerer. The topics were; The Kirst Resurrection, 
The Activity of Jesus, The Universal Priesthood of 
Christians, family Worship—Its Necessity and 
Blessing, and Baptism According to the Word of 
God, Another sermon was preached in German. 
The meeting is considered the most successtul of 
the association. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


N. H.—The last meeting of the Pascataqua Club 
was in Neweastle, July 6. Rev. Dr. J. L. Jenkins 
spoke on The Salvation Army, Congregational 
Churehes and the Historic Npiscopate. Governor 
Smith also spoke of the usefulness of the club. 


Ornb.—The Oregon Club met in Portland, June 22, 
Short addresses were made by Rey. J. W. Cowan 
and Dr. G. R. Wallace. ‘The address of the evening, 
by Prof. fF. H, Foster, was on Congregational Hdu 
cational Institutions of the Pacific Coast. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Bosron,—Field Secretary Taintor of Chicago sup- 
plied the Old South Church July 15, He addressed 
a large congregation in Seneca, Kan,, July 1, receiy- 
ing a generous contribution. He is now on his way 
to Maine for a few days’ rest. Next Sunday he will 
present the work at Deer Isle, Me, During August 
he will speak concerning the work in various 
churches in Connecticut, 

CHELSEHA.—Some of the members of the C. 1B. So- 
ciety of the First Church, Rev. Lawrence Phelps, 
pastor, have planned to take the children of the 
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Day Nursery in squads of three or four to spend a 
day at the neighboring beaches several times during 
the summer. ‘To carry out the idea a fresh air fund 
has been started, to which all the members are 
urged to contribute.——Again this year the society 
of the Central Church, Rey, ©. 0. Jefferson, pastor, 
supplies a large tank of free ice water at one of the 
corners in the central part of the city. ——Members 
from both societies meet at the Frost Hospital Sun- 
day afternoons, to join in a praise service of half 
an hour in the corridors of the building for the 
benefit of the inmates, 


In. the Central Ohurch Visitor for this month a 
plan is described whereby six companies of young 
people will be organized to make weekly “ histori- 
cal pilgrimages”? during the summer to different 
places of interest in the vicinity. The trips will be 
to Boston, Cambridge, Lexington, Concord, Salem 
and Plymouth, The object is not only to give en- 
joyment, but to arouse new interest in American 
history, and to this end a guide, acquainted with 
the history and traditions of the town, will accom- 
pany each party. ‘he leaders will be members of 
the C, fi. Society of the church, but all young people 
are invited to join —A pentleman in the Central 
Church has offered to send a dozen of the poorer 
children into the country for a week this summer. 


CAMBRIDGHPORT,—Rey. Charles Olmstead of the 
Pilgrim Chureh will spend July and August on his 
vacation, Services will be continued as usual, the 
supplies, as far as arranged, being Rev. Messrs. 
G. M. Boynton, D, D., Ff. B. Makepeace, I’, H, Kelsey, 
K.S. Porter, 'T. &. Waters. 

MAPLEWOOD.—A day long to be remembered was 
observed by the First Chureh, July 15, in memory of 
its late pastor, Rey. William F, Obear. At the 
morning service Rey. J, G. Taylor preached a me- 
morial sermon on Leadership—What Goud Can Do 
for a Nation Through a Man, from the text Ex. 3; 
15. The evening service was distinguished by the 
number and variety of brief tributes from ministers 
of our own and other denominations who bad been 
associated with Mr. Obear and from members of 
the church, HWxcellent music was rendered in the 
morning by the organist and church quartet and 
in the evening by Mr. F. EH, Smith and the Franklin 
male quartet. A memorial poem was recited by a 
member of the church, and resolutions commend- 
atory of the deceased pastor were presented by this 
chureh and by other churches, which were largely 
represented, 


DoROHESTER.—Rey. W. H. Allbright, pastor of 
Pilgrim Ohureh, goes with his family to Club Camp, 
Big Moore, in the Adirondacks, for the month of 
August. Rey. ©. T. Burnley will supply the pulpit 
Aug. > and 12, and Rey. E. N. Manley Aug. 19 and 26, 
—During the absence of Rey. Arthur Little, D.D., 
the pulpit will be supplied as follows; Rey. Charles 
Caverno, July 22 and 29; Rey. E. N. Packard, D,. D., 
Aug. 5; Rey. B.D, Baton, D.D,, Aug. 12; Rey. Jud- 
son Smith, D.D., Aug. 19; Rey. E.G. Porter, Aug. 
26. > 

Nbwron.—Most of the regular services and the 
Sunday school of the North Church will be con- 
tinued during the summer. Instead of the evening 
service an open air preaching service will be held 
during July and August. Rev. Daniel Greene will 
spend his vacation in Scituate and Northfield. The 
pulpit supply is not yet decided. 


NEWTONVILLE,.—Rey. J. M,. Dutton, pastor of the 
Central Church, will spend August at Stony Creek, 
Ct. The evening services of the church will be 
under the direction of the Y,P.S8.C. EB. Rey. Bh. 2B. 
Davidson will supply the pulpit Aug. 5 and Rey. 
H, J. Patrick, D.D., Aug. 19. The chureh will be 
closed Aug, 26, 

Hyp® PARK.—The supplies for the summer after 
July 15 will be Rey, Messrs. G. W. Phillips, D.D., 
Kr. ©, Hopkins, P. B. Davis, A. L. Loder, W.S, Alex- 
ander, D.D., and W. BE. Barton. The pastor, Rey, 
A. W. Arehibald, and his wife will drive through 
the White Mountains, going later to New Haven 
and to the Catskills, 


Massachusetts. 

NEWBURYPORT, —Tho Y, M,C, A. holds an outdoor 
service Sunday afternoons at six o'clock by the 
river, where the pastors of the city preach to a 
erowd of men, boys and women numbering 200 on 
the average. The singing is led by an organ and 
a cornet. Many are reached who never enter a 
ehureh, 

The first company of the Boys’ Brigade of the 
Belloville Chureh left town a short time ago for the 
annual camp by the Merrimac river near Rocks 
Bridge. There were aboub forty boys, under Cap- 
tain Joseph H. Currier, Jr., who took a week from 
his vacation to superintend the camp, the pastor 
being unable to be present all the time. The com- 
pany attended evening meetings in a neighboring 
chureh, The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
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of this church are working in the capacity of a 
men’s Sunday evening club. The congregations 
have increased, in spite of warm weather, from 
150 to 300 persons and have left the chapel for the 
church. Key. A. W, Hitebcock, the pastor, with his 
family, goes July 16 to Ashfield, Mass., for a month. 


The Merrimack Bible Society has engaged Miss 
H, A. Downes, formerly a city missionary in Boston, 
to canvass Newburyport and vicinity for distribu- 
tion of Bibles, At the same time she will work in 
the interests of the Y. W. C, A., with which she has 
been connected several months. 


In the death of Deacon Eben Sumner the White- 
fleld Church loses its strongest supporter, its wisest 
counselor and 1ts senior deacon, A business man 
above reproach anda Christian respected by all, he 
made his life a sermon for the day. 


The North Church, which has been closed every 
summer during the pastor’s vacation, will be open 
this year, the ladies having pledged to provide 
means to supply the pulpit, 


Sourn ACTON.—The first year of the chureh, or- 
ganized with forty-one members, has been one of 
growth, Only two members have been added, but 
the church has been prospered and is now able to 
have its own pastor, Rey. W.R. Buxton. Since his 
coming a Y.P.s,C. 2. of fifty members has been 
started, the Sunday school has increased in num- 
bers and a Bible class for men has been formed, A 
society of King’s Daughters has also been organ- 
ized. 


Worcorster.—The new manual of the Pilgrim 
Church, Rey. C. M, Southgate, pastor, contains an 
interesting history of the church and shows a pros- 
perous condition in all its departments, It also 
contains excellent pictures of the first chapel, of 
the present church edifice and of the pastor. ‘the 
roll contains the names of all past and present 
members, the latter numbering 419, 


Maine, 


LISBON FALLS.—Rey. C. W, Rogers, pastor of the 
Free Baptist Church, has severed his connection 
with that denomination and joined the Conyrega- 
tional church. He plans to study two years at Ban- 
gor before being settled over another church, 


AUBURN.—Under the earnest lead of its pastor, 
Rev. C.S. Patton, the High Street Chureh is mak- 
ing every effort to cancel its troublesome debt, 

reevorr,—This chureb, like that at Norway, 
both of which so recently lost their houses of wor- 
ship by fire, is not disheartened by the disaster, but 
is pushing the work of rebuilding ‘as rapidly as pos- 
sible, 

BooraBAy HARBOR.—The little church is pros- 
pering greatly under the wise and efficient leader- 
ship of its young pastor, Rev. M.O, Patton. Fifteen 
or more of the young people will be received into 
membership ab the next communion. 


MONMOUTH. —A great spiritual quickening of late 
has resulted from a series of union meetings held 
in connection with the Methodist Church, under 
the direction of an evangelist. The Congrega- 
tional church will receive in all nearly thirty new 
mewbers. 


Lewiston.—Owing largely to the efforts of Miss 
Lizzie Weymouth, who has been put into the local 
field as a Sunday school worker, the school of the 
Pine Street Church is the largest in its history. 
About sixty children have been added this year 
through her efforts. ° 


FRYEBURG,—There seems to be a quietly growing 
interest here, four persons, among them a father 
and son, bemg received to membership July 1. The, 
evening services are especially well attended. 


Werstprook.—The church is building a new ves- 
try, which is said to be the first separate building 
for vestry and parish purposes ever erected in the 
city. It is two stories high, covering an area of 
eighty by fifty feet. 

The meeting house in Mercer was burned July 8, 
catching fire ‘from adjoining buildings.—— The 
chureh in Phillips can pay its expenses this year 
without aid trom the missionary society.—The 
Foxcroft church is being built up by its new pastor, 
Rey. A. L. Chase, formerly Methodist. 


New Hampshire, 


Sourn SPABROOK.—The chureh celebrated 1ts 
twenty-seventh anniversary July 9. Addresses were 
given by Rey, EB. A. Rand, brother of the pastor, and 
by the pastor, Rey. W. A. Rand, who has been with 
the chureh from its beginning, ‘ 


Gortam.—Rey. A, B, Patten and two companions 
were recently on the summit of Mt, Adams, White 
Mountains, watching a thunder shower below them, 
when at a sudden clap they were all thrown to the 
ground, and Mr, Patten and one friend rendered 
helpless. Their shoes were badly torn, and they re~ 
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ceived slight bodily injuries. Mr. Patten is recoy- 
ering and is able to walk about by the aid of a cane. 


GOFFSTOWN.—A new method of examining candi- 
dates for membership has been adopted by the 
ehurch. A printed list of questions, to be answered 
in writing, is presented to those who prefer this 
method to an oral examination. All candidates, 
however, are expected to meet with the committee 
before they are admitted to membership. 


WeEIRS.—Last week was observed as temperance 
week. Distinguished temperance advocates were 
present and addressed the meeting. What Has 
Been Accomplished? was the chief topic. The Law 
and Order League and the W. C. T. U. occupied spe- 
cial days. 


The repairs on the church edifice in Pittsfield are 
progressing rapidly. When finished the building 
will be one of the finest in the State.——Secretaries 
A. T. Hillman of Concord and G. A. Hood of Boston, 
Mass., have recently spent a few weeks on a fishing 
trip in the eastern part of the State——A move- 
ment is being made for the rebuilding of the Meri- 
den church, lately destroyed by fire. 


Vermont. 


RUTLAND.—Twoof the children baptized at the 
church on a recent Sunday are descendants of Miles 
Standish and John Alden, and bear the family 
names. One of them wore a robe of brocaded silk 
that was brought over in the Mayflower, and has 
been used as a baptismal robe 100 times.—Bight 
persons were received by confession an d two by let- 
ter, July 1, making fifty-two since the beginning of 
the year. 


BENNINGTON.—The new year-book of the Second 
Chureh is a neat and comprehensive publication, 
eontaining a historical sketch and a revised creed, 
besides the directory and various statements of the 
work. Pictures of the church building, chapel and 
parsonage and a likeness of the pastor, Rev. C. R. 
Seymour, form the frontispiece to the book. The 
chureh has a total membership of 419, the additions 
during the year numbering twenty-seven. 


Sr. JOHNSRURY.—The installation of Dr. A, H. 
Heath over the North Church, July 10, brought to- 
gether all the resident members of Caledonia Asso- 
ciation, who, through Dr. Fairbanks, gave him a 
most cordial welcome. All the pulpits in the 
county and in the northern half of the State are 
now filled. 

WESTMORE.—The work on the new house of wor- 
ship by the shore of Willoughby Lake is already 
well advanced, and the summer visitors are given 
‘opportunity to aid in its completion. Substantial 
assistance has been received from neighboring 
ehurches. 

Rhode Island. 

EAST PROVIDENCE.—Regret is felt at the resigna- 
tion from the pastorate of the Riverside Church of 
Rey. W. B. Forbush. He goes to Louisiana to enter 
upon a work of, great usefulness, in which his wife 
also will take part, assuming the charge of the 
Mode! School in the normal department. 


PROVIDENCE.—The pulpit of Pilgrim Church, re- 


cently rendered vacant by the removal of Dr. J. M., 


Dickson, has been supplied by Drs. E. B. Webb and 
A. E. Dunning.— According to the established cus- 
tom, the Beneficent Congregational and the Central 
Baptist Churches hold union services during July 
and August. Dr. Vose and family are at Andover, 
Mass., for the summer. 


Connecticut, 


SHELTON.—Plans have been prepared for a new 
ehurch edifice, to seat about 400 persons and to 
cover an area of forty-six by sixty feet. 


NAUGATUCK.—A religious census of the town, 
taken by an agent of the State Bible Society, shows 
that the Congregationalists outnumber all other 
denominations except the Roman Catholics, who 
number more than three times as many. 


WATERBURY.—The Second Church lately occupied 
its old house of worship for the last time. In rec- 
ognition of this fact a historical address of interest 
was given by the pastor, Rev. J. G. Davenport. 
The building was completed in 1855 at a cost of $23,- 

000. The membership of the church is the largest 
in the State with one exception. The church is 
soon to occupy a much finer editice. 


Rev. H. B. Turner, formerly of Washington, is en- 
gaged in delivering stereopticon lectures illustrat- 
ing Hampton Institute, Virginia, where he is now 
employed as chaplain. 


MIDDLE STATES. | 


New York. 


CANANDAIGUA.—Rev. N.M. Calhoun has preached 
his farewell sermon. During his six years’ pastor- 
ate 169 members have been received, making the 
present total 416. 
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THE SOUTH. 
Louisiana. 


LAKE CHARLES.—Special meetings for ten days, 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. 8. H. Barteau, and 
Rey. C. F. Sheldon, have greatly strengthened the 
church. Thirteen persons, most of them young 
people, signed cards. A C.E. Society is being or- 
ganized. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Illinois. 


CuIcaco.—Dr. F,. A. Noble of the Union Park 
Church will spend his vacation in the East. He 
will preach in the Tabernacle, New York, six Sun- 
days, spending the week time in Saratoga. Dr. 
E. F. Williams will supply the Union Park Church. 
—tThe Chicago Ministers’ Meeting has adjourned 
for the summer. 


THAWVILLE.—The church is making an effort to 
raise sufficient means to-repair its edifice and en- 
large its present accommodations. About $200 have 
been secured thus far. 


Michigan. 


GRAND RApips.—The three years’ pastorate of 
Rey. J. E. Smith, at the South Church, has been 
fruitful and he leaves the church united and pros- 
perous. A large debt has been paid, an organ se- 
curedand the membership increased thirty per cent. 


DETROIT.—Dr. W. H. Davis of the First Church 
will spend his vacation at one of the inland lakes in 
the State and in New England. The additions to 
the church since January number 102, the majority 
on confession. 

Wisconsin. 

EVANSVILLE.—A “ self-denial social’? was lately 
held by the church, which added $55 to the treas- 
ury, reducing the debt on the parsonage to $16. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 


POSTVILLE.—Union gospel tent meetings are being 
held by the church, Rev. L.S. Hand, pastor, under 
the leadership of Evangelist Hartsough. The Y. P. 
S.C. E. have recently netted over $100 from a so- 
cial and other entertainments, ‘These enterprising 
young people have voted to expend $100 for paint- 
ing the church building and manse, besides paying 
the expenses of a surgical operation upon a crippled 
child in the community. 


RUNNELLs.—For some years the people of the vil- 
lage tried to promote Christian unity by buildinga 
union meeting house which could be used by all the 
denominations. The result was denominational 
strife of the bitterest sort. A few months ago a 
Congregational church was organized. The opposi- 
tion has been great but the church is making prog- 
ress under the leadership of Rev. A. M. Leichleiter. 
The meeting house is now owned by this church, 
and has been thoroughly renovated and refurnished. 


Minnesota. 


FARIBAULT.—The women of the church gave a 
large and enthusiastic reception to their new pas- 
tor, Rev. G. S. Ricker, and family, July 6, which 
happened to be his twenty-third wedding anniver- 
sary. The children have an important part in the 
morning service. The pastor speaks briefly to them 
and a large choir of them assists in the music. The 
primary class, numbering upwards of 100, is a 
marked feature of the work. 


St. PAuL.—The erection of the new Tatum Me- 
morial Chapel at Midway Hights has added new 
interest to the Sunday school, which at the begin- 
ning was poorly attended but bas recently doubled 
in numbers.—The Congregational churches have 
united in an effort to reach the non-church-going 
population by evangelistic and philanthropic work. 
An estimate is made that 50,000 people in the city 
never attend church, and that 20,000 children do 
not attend Sunday school. 


Kansas. 


Kansas City.—The Bethel Church is working as 
a rescue mission among needy thousands. The spe- 
cial aim of prayer and effort now is te establish a 
‘State line mission” in the heart of the locality 
which is the headquarters of lottery and other gam- 
bling institutions. 

DOVER AND WAKARUSA.—These churches illus- 
trate the fact that there are no more hopeful fields 
for active labor than the country parishes. Both 
churehes are distant from the railroads. They are 
six miles from each other and constitute one field 
under Rev. J. E. McLain. At Dover the average 
Sunday school attendance is 115 and the Sunday 
audiences often 200. The need of a larger church 
building is great. The house is filled at the weekly 
meeting of the Y.P. 5S. C. E., even in hot weather. 
At Wakarusa similar conditions prevail and out- 
side work is being done by the pastor and members 
in a neighboring district. 
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SALINA.—The rural work of the church is growing 
in efficiency and stability. The several fields will 
raise considerably more money this year than last 
for the support of the work. In the home church 
a senior and junior pastor are employed, both of 
whom serve the rural fields. 


Nebraska. 


NeEwWcASTLE.—The church here and at Daily 
Branch, both under Rey. John ‘Roberts, report, 
greater prosperity than ever. Ten days’ of union 
tent meetings recently held in Newcastle have re- 
sulted in renewed interest. A new edifice is to be 
built in Daily Branch, $400 having already been sub- 
seribed. 

BERLIN.—The church, having become much dis 
couraged on account of removals, increasing Ger- 
man population and other difficulties, called a 
council July 10 to advise in regard to disbanding. 
The council advised against such action, and recom- 
mended that the church maintain its work with 
such service as it could secure from time to time 
with the hope that more favorable times might en- 
able it to resume full work. Rev. G.C. Hicks has 
been supplying here in connection with Avoca, but 
hereafter will devote his whole time to the latter 
eburech. 


OMAHA.—The First Church, Rev. J. T. Duryea, 
D.D., pastor, had a red-letter day July 8, when it 
completed a successful movement to raise $13,500 on 
the chureh debt. When the building was finished 
there was a mortgaged indebtedness of $30,000. 
When this became due the company offered to renew 
$20,000 of the amount in case $10,000 could be paid, 
The trustees and the church have had the matter 
under consideration for a long time and at last 
resolved to make the effort. The arrears of interest 
with the amount necessary to be paid amounted to 
more than $13,000. Three of the trustees made a 
canvass of the church and secured pledges of $11,000 
from ten men conditioned upon the raising of the 
whole amount. Dr. Duryea used one Sunday of his 
vacation in order to make the final appeal. When 
the appeal was made enough was realized with 
pledges since gathered to cover the whole amount. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BATTERY, Richard H., Crookston, Minn., accepts call 
to Barnesville. 

CORWIN, Carl H., Cragin and Hermosa, Chicago, IIl., 
to First Ch., Kaukauna, Wis. Accepts. 

CORY, Empson, to permanent pastorate, Wadena, Minn, 

DADA, Eewin P., formerly of Friend, Neb., to Heming- 


tord. Accepts. 
DODD, Leonard, to supply in Irasburg, Vt. Accepts. 
HADDEN, Robert A., to West Pullman, Il. 
HARRINGTON, Vernon U., Anaover Seminary, to 


Belchertown, Mass, 

HEWITT, George R., formerly of West Springfield, 
Mass., to Calvinistie Cong. Ch., Fitchburg. 

KNIGHT, William (Pres.), Cleveland, 0., to First Ch., 
Saginaw, Mich. Accepts. 

LOW, W. hk, (Meth.), East Boston, Mass., to Winthrop 
Ch., Holbrook. Accepts. 

McLWAN, Thomas D., Blair, Neb., to Magnolia, Io. 

STRKOUT, Joseph W., Andover, Mass., to Stanton, Neb. 

WILLIAMS, John P., Youngstown, O., to Welsh Ch., 
Columbus. Accepts, to begin work Sept. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


DONALDSON, David, o. Ocheyedan, Io., July 6. Ser- 
mou, Kev. J. O. Thrush; other parts, Rey. Messrs, 
T. O. Douglass, W. B. Pinkerton, William Jones, P. B. 


West. 

EVERETT, John E., o. Merrill, Mich., June 20. Ser- 
mon, Rev. M. £. Bacon; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. D. King, H. A, Putnam, 

GODDARD, Dwight, 0. Second Ch., Holyoke, Mass., 
July 17, Sermon, Rev. ©. M. Lamson, D.D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Daniels, D.D., H, P. Beach, 

» We Winch. 

HEATH, Albert H., D.D., i. North Ch., St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., July 10. Sermon, Rey. KE. K. Alden, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs J. K. Williams, J.C. Bodwell and 
Rev Drs. BE. H. Byington, Smith Baker, EK. T. Fair- 
banks, ©. M. Lamson. 

HYD#, Charles L., 0 Toledo, 0., July 12. Sermon, Rey. 
D. M. Fisk; other parts, kev. Messrs. 0. D. Fisher, 
A. E. Woodruff, Robert Quaife, W. S. Colton, Matthew 
Knowles. 

LAWRENCE, John A., 0. and 7. Acton, Me., July 10. 
Sermon, Rey. George Lewis; ordaining prayer, 


T. A. Krey. 

MoKINNON, Norman, o. Saco, Me., July 10 

MITCHELL, Frank, 0. Alba, Mich., June 27. Sermon, 
Rey. KF. C. Wood; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. A. 
Shearer, William Mitchell, A. A. Wall, C. D. Banister. 

MOORE, Philip H., 0. and 7., Saco, Me., July 3. Sermon, 
Rey. W. D. Hyde; other parts, Rev. Messrs. George 
Lewis, G. A. Lockwood, KH, R. Stearns, T. A. Frey. 

MUTTART, William L., 0. Deer Isle, Me., July 11. 
mon, Prof. C. A. Beckwith, D. D. $ 

NEWMAN, George N., 0. Randolph, N. Y., July 12. Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. L. Franklin; other parts, Rev. Messrs, 
F. S. Fiteh, E. ©. Hall, M, L. Dalton. _ 

SOLANDT, James A., 0. West Stafford, Ct., July 5. Ser- 
mon, Rey. A. P. Solandt; other parts, Prof. #. L. Cur- 
tis, Rev. Messrs. A. J. McLeod, ©. H. Ricketts. 

TENNEY, William L., i. Olivet, Mich., June 19. ; 

WOOD, Benjamin C., 0, and i, Lisle, N. Y., July 10. Ser- 
mon, Rey Edward Taylor, D. D.; otber pais Rev. 
Messrs. W, H. Pound, Ethan Curtis, B. B. Knapp, F. L. 
Luce, KF. J. Jones, 


Ser- 


Resignations, 


CODDINGTON, Frederic M., Litehtfield, Mich, 
GREENE, Harvey B., Hartford, Vt. 
HARESNAPE, illiam, Kirwin, Kan,, to take effect 


Sept. 1. 
HUSGHINSON, William A., Howard City, Mich., 
take effect Aug, 1. 
KNOWLTON, Stephen, Danville, Vt. 
MARSH, Hammond L., Denmark, Io. 
MCLEAN, William, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
PARKER, Fred W,, Hubbard, Ore. 
POOLE, Francis A., Sanford, Me., to take effect July 15. 
SMITH, James ¥#., South Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
TROW, William A., Albany, Ore. 


gO 
TULL, Hervey V., Sandwich, Ill., to take effect Sept. ]. 
VAN ALSTYNE, J. Sylvester, Genoa, Neb. to take 


effect Sept. 1. 
WHITTLESEY, Charles T., Pendleton, Ore. 


Dismissions. 
MERRILL, James G., Second Ch., Portland, Me. 


Churches Organized. 
ASHLAND, Ala., June 2. Twelve members. 
CALEDONIA, Te June 29. Forty-seven members. 
DETROIT, Ore., Sune 10. 
SOUTH JEE FERSON, Mich., recognized June 21, 


Miscellaneous. 

ened T. P., is supplying at Topsfield, Me., for three 
months, 

HELLIER, Frank O., has been obliged to close his work 
at Stanton, Neb., on account of ill health. 

TAYLOR, Geor Ze B., will close his work as general mwis- 
sionary in Nebraska, to become field secretary of 
Doane College. 

WEBSTER, Fred D., will supply the church in Spring- 
field, Me., probably for a year. 


: ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CONNECTICUT. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cheshire — 56 
Collinsville, 16 18 Een Weer 9 
East Hartford, — 22 west Granville, 4 4 
Hartford, Fourth, — 8 West Roxbury, ‘South — 
Old Lyme, 6 6 Evangelical, 6 
Staffordville, 10. 10 
Waterbury, Second, 14 3 MICHIGAN. 
ILLINOIS. Covert 6 9 
Caledonia, 35 47 Delta,” 6 6 
Chicago, Bethlehem, 5 5 jaton Rapids, PoPntg 
Covenant, 5 7 Grand Ledge 18 
Duncan Ave., Gal an eRansoniinae 23 23 
Graniiaive 16 12 Wyandotte, mates 
Millard Ne Bing Ypsilanti, -— 15 
eee Englewood, uf : MINNESOTA. 
ilgrim, 301 Faribaul. T 
Porter Memorial, 3 5 Faribault, 3 10 
South, 217 Little Falls, 2 4 
Tabernacle, (Nie | MISSOURI. 
University, — 16 
Warren Ave., 2 5 Kansas City, Clyde, 4 7 
West Pullman, 5 14 Plymouth, 7 
Downer’s Grove, 315 
Geneva, 4 4 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Maywood Dis Directs Ae ; 
Rosemond, Pi qecten, Ee 4 , 
South Chicago, Ce ee SSE eS) 
IOWA. OHIO. 
Anita, 2 4 i 
Exira, 2 3 Combae, St. Clair Lae 
Green Mountain, — ,4 Doledo, Secona, — 3 
Grinnell, 3 12 Wakeman eS 5 
Iowa Falls, 4) L2 d 
Kingsley, 3.64 VERMONT. 
Lake View, 3.4 
Monona, 2 6 Charleston, West, 2 4 
Montour, 8 9 corer: 3 
3 ost Mills — 4 
JESSE Peacham, Deel 
Leavenworth, 2 4 
Linwood, 12, 12 OTHER CHURCHES, 
MAINE, Huntington, W. Va.. — 8 
Bluehill, 3 3 Pleasant Valley,S.D.,— 22 
Boothbay Harbor, — 12 Portland, Ore., Pi i) 
Camden, — 38 Rosendale, Wis., SPALG. 
Fryeburg, 4 4 West Winfield, N.Y., 2 3 
Mercer, ll 11 Churches with two or 
Monmouth, 10 10 less, 36 41 
Total: Conf., 466; Tot., 672 


Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 13,222; Tot.. 23,839. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Every member of the society at Davenport, Io., 
gives at least one-tenth of his income in benevo- 
lence. 


An officer on the Monongahela, who became an 
Endeavorer at Cob Dock, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
started a Bible class for the sailors on hone the 
vessel. 


Two or three members of the Tabernacle Junior 
Society of St. Joseph, Mo., go on Saturday after- 
noons to play with the children living at the Home 
of the Friendless. 


On every piece of literature that it gives the good 
literature committee of the society in the First 
Church, Spokane, Wn., puts a stamp telling by 
whom the literature is furnished. In this way 
double good is done, as many that receive the 
reading matter are led to an interest in Christian 
Endeavor. 


The record of the Pilgrim Society of Pomona, 
Cal., at the society’s recent seventh anniversary 
showed the following gifts that had been made: 
fifty dollars to furnish a room in Pomona College, 
thirty dollars for the American Missionary Associ- 
ation, twenty dollars for the support of a boy in 
Turkey and thirty-five dollars for a girl in India, 
besides more than three hundred dollars to the 
home church. Forty-nine members of the society 
had joined the church. 


Of the objects proposed for the gifts of En- 


deavorers through the Woman’s Board of Missions 
on Endeavor Day last, the support of three Bible 
women in India is already arranged for; towards 
the salary of Miss Abbie G. Chapin, at Tung-cho, 
China, and of Miss Sarah H. Harlow, at Smyrna, 
somewhat more than one-half the amount needed 
is assured. There was also asked the amount of one 
hundred and thirty-two dollars for a day school at 
Manisa, Turkey, and of this hardly any has been 
received. A circular in regard to the work will be 
furnished from the rooms of the Woman’s Board, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Meonah Home at 85 Staniford Street, Boston, 
is doing a noble rescue work for girls and women. 
Any girl in need of friends and a helping hand is 
welcome to its shelter and care, and many who en- 
tered discouraged, degraded, sin-sick have gone out 
with new purpose and power to resist temptation. 
According to the last annual report, during the 
twelve months ending February, 1894, eighty-one 
girls were received into the home, remaining for 
periods of weeks or months. At least twenty more 
were sheltered for one night, to be sent to some 
other place of refuge. Among these women some 
have called themselves Christians and have even 
been Sunday school teachers. The need of a coun- 
try home, where the unfortunates may be entirely 
free from old surroundings and habits, has long 
been felt. This summer a pleasant house with 
grounds has been secured, and here it is proposed 
to train the younger girls in household industries. 
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OALENDAR. 

New England Chautauqua, Framingham, July 
10-24, 

Connecticut Valley Sunday School and Chautau- 
qua Assembly, Northampton, July 17-27. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
15. 

School of Theology, Oxford, Eng., July 16-28. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. I., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 

<a 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 


Young people do not counsel with their fears. 
This has again been strikingly proved by the 
fact that last week 19,000 Endeavorers crowded 
into Cleveland, a city which for nearly a week 
had been on the frontier of the great strike 
region. When Cleveland people saw few pas- 
senger trains running, the local freight traffic 
almost destroyed, the price of meat steadily 
rising, and when they heard rumors of bitter 
war in Chicago they wondered if, under such 
circumstances, the conveution could be a suc- 
cess. Some began to suggest the possibility of 
a postponement. Soon, however, there came 
quick, clear, courageous words from the officers 
at Boston which exorcised this spirit of timid 
prudence. But how great was the surprise 
when Tuesday’s, Wednesday’s and Thursday’s 
trains commenced to pour into the city streets 
hundreds and thousands of delegates, upon 
whose smiling faces were no auxious fore- 
bodings of threatened danger. The daily 
papers, which up to Thursday had been filled 
with ominous reports from the West, were 
captured by the interests of this invading 
host, and for a day or two it was hard to find 
any news about the strike. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


It may safely be said that in certain respects 
this Thirteenth International Convention has 
outstripped all its predecessors. On the open- 
ing day before ten o’clock both the Saenger- 
fest Hall and the big tent, each capable of 
seating over 10,000 persons, were filled and an 
overflow meeting was begun in the Epworth 
Memorial Church, famous as the birthplace of 
the Epworth League. Soon afterward another 
large church was thrown open for a second 
overflow meeting. Catching the significance 
of these throngs Governor McKinley, in wel- 
coming the delegates to Ohio, said: ‘‘It isa 
mighty cause that could convene in any city 
of any State in the Union the splendid assem- 
blages of people gathering in so many places 
this morning in this city by the lake. No 
cause but one could have brought together 
these noble, earnest people, and that is the 
eause of the Master and the cause of man.” 
This enthusiasm continued well-nigh una- 
bated until the end of the convention, though 
after a day or two it became easier to get into 
the hall because the delegates had discovered 
that the meetings in the tent were equally in- 
teresting. 
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PRESIDENT CLARK’S ILLNESS AND ABSENCE, 


The feelings of the delegates were saddened 
by the news that their beloved president, Dr. 
F. E. Clark, was prevented from attending by 
a serious nervous illness, brought on by his 
long and self-sacrificing labors for the society. 
Dr. Clark’s tender letter to the trustees, which 
was read at the opening session of the conven-. 
tion, and by his impressive address, read on 
the evening of the same day, made his pres- 
ence felt in such a way as to partially make 
up for his bodily absence. 


THE RECORD OF THE YEAR, 


That a convention so remarkably successful 
could have been held in the face of such ad- 
verse circumstances is the fitting conclasion 
to a year of unprecedented extension. As 
Secretary Baer said in his report: “‘ There are 
now 7,395 more companies of Christian En- 
deavor than there were one year ago.” It 
was thought that the increase of 5,276 local 
companies reported at Montreal was some- 
thing astonishing, but the gain this year bas 
been nearly a third greater. Analyzing this 
growth, Secretary Baer stated that England 
had “‘ made the largest absolute gain in num- 
bers of local companies, while West Virginia 
the largest proportionate increase. But taking 
the numbers as they stand, Pennsylvania leads 
with 3,458 enrolled companies, having passed 
New York, which led last year. Although 
the Endeavor movement has crystallized into 
so large an organization, none of its promoters 
feel the least diminution in their aggressive 
zeal. In President Clark’s annual address he 
alluded to ‘the suggestion of a World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union—a suggestion which 
came from Australia and ‘‘ has been seconded 
by England and China and India and Japan”’ 
—and added: ‘“‘In my opinion the time has 
come for such an alliance, which will link 
many Christians of many nations together in 
ties of fellowship that they have never before 
known.”’ 


SYSTEMATIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE FUTURE. 


Probably it was under the inspiration of 
this thought that the trustees of the society, 
in one of their business sessions, took meas- 
ures looking toward a more systematic exten- 
sion of the Christian Endeavor movement in 
different countries. This is an important step 
in advance, and will tend to unite the Protes- 
tant Christian forces of the world as bit have 
never been united hitherto. : 


THE DENOMINATIONAL RALLIES. 


From a study of the official program it is 
evident that a great convention like this is 
skillfully planned, so that the attending dele- 
gates wil! go away inspired, informed and 
with a deeper feeling of consecration to the 
service of Christ and the church. As the so- 
ciety is not undenominational but interde- 
nominational special opportunity was offered 
in denominational rallies to develop a spirit 
of fidelity to the particular church to which 
each visiting delegate belonged. The need for 
information was provided for in a series of 
conferences upon questions of importance to 
Endeavor workers. Although this program 
was so happily planned, its successful carry- 
ing out depended largely upon the energetic 
and intelligent preparations made for the con- 
vention by the local committee of ’94, of 
which Rey. J. Z. Tyler, D. D., of the Disciple 
Church was chairman. It was the testimony 
of all, officers and delegates alike, that this 
committee had performed its work in an 
admirably efficient manner. Nevertheless, its 
business ability was so great that its expense 
account was $4,000 smaller than those of the 
committees immediately preceding. This 
economy was not at the expense of the dele- 
gates; on the contrary, to them it seemed 
that Cleveland must be a land flowing with 
milk and honey. The society, in thoughtful 
recognition of such faithful and efficient work, 
presented the Cleveland Union, through the 
committee of ’94, with a beautiful banner, 
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TWO ENDS ACCOMPLISHED. 


There are two things this society and these 
conventions are doing, two general results 
they are bringing about, not to mention at 
this point the other more special aims that 
are being fruitfully followed. The first Dr. 
Tyler spoke of in his address of welcome for 

_the committee of ’94. ‘ First, and above all,” 
he declared, ‘‘ you represent loyalty to our 
erowned Christ. ... The personal Christ is 
moving from the midst of theological warfare 
and stands before believers in a clearer light 
today than ever before. In the battle that 
has been waged against our common faith it 
may be that outposts established centuries 
ago, but never appointed by Christ Himself, 
have been surrendered, but if we have sur- 
rendered these outposts established in mediz- 
val times I rejoice that there has been sub- 
stantial gain as we have been driven back to 
the very citadel of our common faith and 
gather around the personal Christ as never 
before.’ This courageous sentiment of Dr. 
Tyler’s found its echo again and again in suc- 
ceeding speeches. 

The second general result of the Endeavor 
movement, as it has at present taken shape, 
was hinted at by Rev. William Patterson of 
Canada, who in a brilliant and humorous 
speech replied to the addresses of welcome. 
He said: ‘‘ We are glad to be here, all na- 
tionalities, States and provinces, because the 
way to break down prejudices and all denom- 
inational barriers and all international bar- 
riers is to get men together and to get them 
to know one another.” It would be absurd, 
not to say impossible, for Christians to go 
away from such a convention and try to pro- 
mote a narrowly denominational spirit, a nar- 
rowly sectional spirit or a narrowly national 
spirit. 

Christian Endeavor is not intended to lead 
to church union, but whatever its aims may be 
its interdenominational element is one phase 
of that growing desire among Christians to 
put an end to the humiliation of a divided 
church. With an instinctive fear of this ten- 
dency the Methodists have attempted to har- 
ness the Christian Endeavor idea to their own 
denominational chariot. Their success is evi- 
dently bemoaned by some of their own most 
faithful churchmen, for Rev. Charles Roads of 
Philadelphia, in reporting for the Methodist 
Episcopal rally, said he still had hopes that 
this great church ‘‘ would wheel into line, and 
then the Presbyterians would have to{look out 
for their laurels.’”? Many wise words were 
spoken on the subject of Christian union by 
various speakers, but the brevity of this report 
forbids even a synopsis of their thought ora 
list of the speakers. 
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THE AID TO BE GIVEN TO GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


Among the several lines of action which 
President Clark urged in his address was one 
which the great strike brought into promi- 
nenve—good citizenship. It was curious that 
the banner given for pre-eminently successful 
efforts in this direction should have fallen to 
the lot of the Chicago Union, curious in view 
of the anxious and bloody days of such recent 
memory. Someinthe audience suggested that 
Chicago sorely needed so much of encourage- 
ment as was to be had from a banner like this. 
In the history of the world many a good cause 
has found inspiration in the blood of its 
martyrs, and Christian Endeavor good citi- 
zenship has its martyr, too, in Robert Ross, 
who fell in the vain effort to preserve the 
purity of elections not long ago in Troy. 

There was even some talk at the convention 
of forming Robert Ross Associations of Good 
Citizenship. The speeches on the general 
subject by Dr. Smith Baker of Boston and Dr. 
HK. B. Chappell of St. Louis were among the 
ablest at the convention. Dr. Chappell la- 
mented the fact, that the ideal of the young 
man of today in America is the money baron. 
The Goulds, Astors and Vanderbilts are the 
heroes of his fancy. What are lawyers, schol- 
ars, poets and statesmen compared with men 
like this? What wonder that under such cir- 
cumstances the young man too often sets out 
to reach the coveted goal by the shortest pos- 
sible route, leaving behind him such impedi- 
ments as honesty, justice and humanity? In 
Dr. Chappell’s address there was an under- 
current of feeling that the social problems 
that confront men teday are not to be solved 
by a timid conservatism. President Tucker 
of Dartmouth in his address on The Claims of 
an Educated Life spoke noble and wise words 
to the same point. He said: ‘‘ One of the most 
terrible falacies into which we fall is that of 
assuming in the midst of so much prosperity 
that things are about right. Things are not 
about right because they are better than they 
were. Let us not deify progress. Progress is 
nothing but the intelligent, patient, persistent 
action of the wiser and better men working in 
harmony with the purpose of God. Today 
the theory, the hope, the struggle; tomorrow 
the fact. Somebody must think and keep 
right on thinking if the world is to grow bet- 
ter.” President Tucker’s message was one of 
the most important brought to the convention, 
but partly owing to the fact that his voice 
was not strong enough to fill so large an audi- 
torium, and partly owing also to the fact that 
many good and true men cannot yet hear such 
doctrine, however strong the voice, this mes- 
sage failed to make the impression it should 
have made. But words like those are never 
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wasted, they prepare the ground for some 
coming sower. 


OPPOSITION TO THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 


A no less vital interest than good citizen- 
ship is temperance. Christian Endeavorers 
from various parts of the country reported the 
work they had done in iaforcing the Jaws and 
fighting the saloon. At the special confer- 
ence on temperance the delegates had a rare 
treat for they heard Francis Murphy and his 
son and John G. Woolley. Those who haye 
heard Woolley know how pyrotechnic his ora- 
tory is, but they also recognize what sincerity 
it is that bursts into such brilliant displays of 
simile and metaphor. 


MISSIONARY EXTENSION. 


The convention will probably be remem- 
bered as much for the step it took toward mis- 
sionary extension as for any‘one thing. At 
the rallies, and especially at the conference 
on this work, deep interest was awakened. 
At the close of the misionary committee’s con- 
ference, when volunteers for the field were 
called for, 100 came forward to offer them- 
selves. Nor was this the only evidence of 
interest in missions. Festooned from one end 
of the gallery to the other was a continuous 
sheet of paper, over 450 feet long, containing 
the names of societies that had given $10 or 
more to missions during the past year. The 
whole sum contributed amounted to over 
$380,000. 

Of all the picturesque and exciting scenes 
which have characterized these great assem- 
blages none, saving the consecration service, 
were more stirring than that created by the 
announcement that Washington, and not Bal- 
timore, was to have the convention in 1896. 
But the Baltimore delegation magnanimously 
united in the rejoicing of Washington and its 
friends. 

Cleveland will miss the pleasant, earnest 
faces on. its streets, as it is obliged to turn its 
thoughts from the words and incidents of the 
great convention and to begin picking up the 
industrial wreckage left by the strike. Two 
years ago it sang its song of Cleveland, ’94. 
This song was heard, but now its echoes even 
are rapidly dying away in the distance. 

H. E. B. 


Be See 

Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, comes of 
his greatness; it is because there is an infinite 
in him, which with-all his cunning he cannot 
quite bury under the finite.—Carlyle. 

a 

Wealth has its place, but it is so great a 
place that where the estimate of its worth is 
not controlled by Christian faith it turns men 
aside—whether rich or poor—in their concep- 
tions of human blessedness.—Dr. R. W. Dale. 
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EDUCATION. 
~— Yale Theological Seminary will receive 
$50,000 and Hampton Institute, Virginia., 


$5,000 from the estate of the late Mrs. Emily 
Fitch of New Haven. p 


— Yale University has received from L. W. 
Andrews an especially valuable collection of 
rare manuscripts and early specimens of book- 
making. One Caxton is worth $1,000 and the 
value of the collection is put at $12,000. 


—— Joseph Dana Bartley, A.M., formerly 
principal of the high schools of Concord, 
N.H., Burlington, Vt., and Bridgeport, Ct., 
has been unanimously elected to the princi- 
palship of the Bradford, Mass., high school. 


—— The twelfth annual Commencement of 
Gates College, Nebraska, occurred June 17-20. 
Rey. T. W. Andrews of Dalton, Mass., gave the 
address before the young people’s societies. 
Seven graduated from the preparatory course 
and eight from the musical, normal and busi- 
ness courses. About 250 have been in attend- 
ance during the year despite the hard times. 
Dr. A. R. Highman, late dean and professor of 
Latin in Nebraska Wesleyan University, takes 
the department of ancient languages made 
vacant by the death of Prof. H. H. White, and 
Prof. Henry C. Cowles, who graduated at 
Oberlin and has taken postgraduate work in 
Chicago University, has been chosen instructor 
in science. Prof. George A. Gregory, after 
twelve years of untiring service, takes a year’s 
vacation and his brother, Prof. H. E. Gregory, 
will act as instructor in mathematics during 
the coming year. 


— In connection with the School of Ap- 
plied Ethics at Plymouth there will be an 
important conference of educators on The Re- 
lation of Education to Ethics during the week 
Aug. 5 to 11, inclusive. Opportunity will be 
given for free and full discussion, President 
MacAlister of Drexel Institute will give three 
lectures on The Relation of the School to the 
Labor Problem, Dr. W. G. Anderson of Yale 
one on The Ethical Element in Physical 
Training, Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard 
one on The School as an Ethical Instrument, 
Prof. Felix Adler one on Organic Education 
and Prof. W. H. Burnham of Clark University 
one on The Educational Movement in Europe 
in Relation to Social and Political Movements. 
Mr. Ray Greene Huling, head master of the 
Cambridge English High School, is secretary 
of the conference and will give information 
respecting it. 


— Berea College closed a most prosperous 
year June 27. It has had the largest attend- 
ance in its history and is securing a larger 
access to the white people of the South than 
ever before. And this in spite of the fact that 
it admits colored students on a basis of entire 
equality. The number of white students from 
the North has increased threefold, so that the 
college is accomplishing the double mission of 
opposing caste and effacing sectional lines. 
Berea is the natural capital of the loyal moun- 
tain whites and a monument of the old anti- 
slavery sentiment of the State, which was 
stronger than most Northerners are aware. A 
grandson of Hon. Cassius M. Clay has accepted 
a position as tutor of history at Berea for the 
coming year. Mr. E. G. Dodge, of the class of 
93, after a year’s postgraduate work at Chi- 
cago, will return as tutor in classics. Mrs. 
D. H. Carlock is placed in charge of the nor- 
mal training department. The oration on 
Commencement Day, in the great tabernacle, 


was given by Dr. Arthur Little of Boston and _ 


was a masterly address—a sound and schol- 
arly treatment of social questions, yet so plain 
as to be appreciated by the rudest mountain- 
eers in the vast audience. The trustees have 
appointed Walter Crafts of the Commercial 
National Bank of Columbus and Messrs. G. H. 
Burrows and W. A. Gamble of Cincinnati as a 
permanent committee on investments. Hon. 
Darwin R. James of Brooklyn, Dr. A. P. Fos- 
ter of Boston and other trustees will take an 
active part in raising funds, which are much 
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needed for advancing the work so providen- 
tially opened. 


AN UNJUST CHARGE. 


In our issue of June 21 we criticised a Sun- 
day church service reported in the Springfield 
Republican for June 11. According to that re- 
port, which the minister who officiated has 
substantially verified in a communication to 
the Republican of June 20, a large company of 
wheelmen rode to the church from neighboring 
towns, a decorated wheel of a well-known 
bicycle firm was placed beside the pulpit, the 
firm’s band of twenty-four pieces played se- 
lections of music in the church and on the 
lawn outside, where lemonade was furnished, 
and the minister in his sermon referred in 
complimentary terms to the wheel of the firm, 
as he says, ‘‘ out of courtesy to them for their 
loan of it.”” The Waterbury American says 
that the firm is sending out clippings of the 
sermon asanadvertisement. Thereport above 
referred to did not give the denomination to 
which the minister belonged, but we received 
information from a private source, which we 
have hitherto found reliable, that he was a 
Methodist, and so stated. As soon as we 
learned that he belonged to another denomi- 
nation, we publicly apologized to the Meth- 
odist Church. 

The editor of Zion’s Herald, having called 
on us for the source of the facts on which we 
had commented, was referred to the report in 
the Springfield Republican for June 11, and the 
source from which we learned that the minister 
was a Methodist was named to him. In an edi- 
torial entitled An Unjust and Unbrotherly 
Criticism, he says: 


We must express our amazement that the 
Congregationalist should make such severe 
strictures upon the ministers of another de- 
nomination, with so slight knowledge of the 
facts, and when the very data to which refer- 
ence was made in justification showed the ac- 
cusation to be utterly false. 

The editorial of which this extract is a 
specimen is copied into the Christian Advocate. 
We should be quite content to leave to the 
readers of these papers the verdict of the 
truth or falsity of our statements if the data 
referred to were before them. If the editors 
of these two papers are the kind of Christians 
we have supposed them to be, they will show 
the justice or injustice of their charge by 
printing the report of the Republican together 
with our paragraph. It happily is rare for 
a religious paper to make against a contem- 
porary such a charge as we have quoted, 
and still more rare for it to be reprinted by 
reputable papers whose editors are not them- 
selves conversant with the facts. 


oo 


That religion has most divinity which does 
most for humanity.—O. P. Gifford. 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


KNOWLTON—BABB-—In Holden, July 11, by Key. 
Thomas E. Babb, father of the bride, Frank J. Knowl- 
ton and Agnes C. Babb. 

PATTERSON—ADAMS-—In Auburndale, July ll, by 
Rey. Calvin Cutler, Henry Whiteley Patterson and 
Jane Harrington, daughter of John Q, Adams, Esq., 
all of Auburndale. 

RODGERS—GILMORE-~In Springfield, July 5, by Rev. 
S. E. Frobock, Rev. Levi Rodgers of ‘Greenwice , Ct., 
and Jessie Catherine Gilmore of Springfield. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Lach 
The 


REYNOLDS—In Reé@field, S.D., June 27, Mary, wife of 
Rev. Lauriston Reynolds, formerly of Yarmouth, Me. 

TURNER-In Medfield, July 5, Mrs. Eliza F. Turner, 
aged 70 yrs., ll mos. 


IVORY HARMON. 


Ivory Harmon died suddenly at Newton Center, June 
25. He was boro in Buxton, Me., March 8, 1821, and came 
to Boston fifty-four years ago. For half a century he 
was in business as contractor and builder. He drove 
the first piles on the Back Bay, built several churches 
and about 100 of the fine residences there. besides some 
of the finest public buildings, offices and stores in 
Boston. 

He was connected with the People’s Bank and the 
Eliot Savings Bank of Roxbury, and for twenty-five 
years was a member of the Mechanics Association. He 
was identified with Immanuel Congregational Church 
from its early history, served as deacun for many years 
and took great interest in the erection of its two houses 
of worship. 

He was a man of great integrity of character, whose 
judgment was often sought in public affairs and highly 
esteemed by all who knew him. He resided in Roxbury 
toEy, years and in Newton Center the last few ears 

eaves a widow and one daughter, the wife of Rey. 
D. A. Morehouse. 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use ‘‘ BROWN’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRIOER.” Soap 
is the only safeguard against tartar on the teeth. 
Camphor strengthens and relieves soreness of the 
gums. 


That Tired Feeling 


So common at this season, is a serious 
condition, liable to lead to disastrous 
results. It is a sure sign of declining 
health tone, and that the bloud is im- 
poverished and impure. The best and 
most successful remedy is found in 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which makes rich, healthy blood, and 
thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain 
and health to the whole body. In truth 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


‘Makes the Weak Strong 


Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood’s, 
$1; six for $5. Prepared only by C. I. 
Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable.  25c 


CLEVERLY PLANNED. 


You know that in a small dining-room every 
inch of floor space is valuable. 
with clever furniture to make a small room look 
actually large. 

The sideboard is the first piece to decide. 
have seen many ingenious arrangements for a small 
Sideboard (and we have ourselves devised many), 
but never have we beheld a better pattern than the 
one here shown. 
takes almost no space from the room. 

Here are three large drawers, one of which is 
lined for small silver. 
The top is 50 inches in width, having a recessed center section with in- 


Yet it is possible 


We 


It is absolutely unique, and it 


The side closets are fitted 


There is a three-foot beveled mirror, flanked on either side with antes carved 


posts. 


. 


It is a beautiful model, very commodious and not at all expensive. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, | 


NEAR NORTHERN 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


From the moment of issuing the proclama- 
tions by President Cleveland the riotous 
demonstrations at Chicago and elsewhere sub- 
sided to very moderate proportions, and with 
the subsidence of violence the strikers rapidly 
lost ground. At this writing the railroads 
are overwhelmed with applicants for places, 
and the strike has every appearance of being 
completely broken. Traces of it may linger 
for a while yet, but it has lost its power to 
seriously disturb business outside its dimin- 
ishing immediate sphere. 

Three great strikes have now passed—that 
of the coal miners, that of the railroad men on 
the Great Northern and that of the American 
Railway Union. It may be too much to ex- 
pect that in the readjustments of business and 
necessary reductions of wages there will be 
no further trouble of the same sort, but it 
would seem to be clear from the recent expe- 
rience of the strikers that a good cause at the 
start is an absolute essential in order to ob- 
tain the sympathy of the public and have any 
hope of success. 

The report of the crop estimating depart- 
ment at Washington is not relied upon im- 
plicitly by dealers in grains, but in a loose 
way it has its value. The July report is es- 
pecially important in its statements as to the 
corn outlook. It appears that the acreage 
sown is 76,349,000, against 72,036,000 in 1892, 
while the condition of the crop July 1 was 95 
per cent., against 93.2 per cent. in 1893. The 
prospect seems excellent for a large crop, but 
not till the middle of August can any hopes 
be safely built upon the corn crop as a basis 
of better trade. By that time the hot winds 
will have passed end the crop will be well 
along toward maturity. And a good corn 
crop is needed, as the same bureau report 
foreshadows a very light yield of spring wheat 
in the Northwest. 

From returns already in it is estimated that 
the railroads of the country have lost over 
$100,000,000 in their earnings in the first half 
of the year, in comparison with the earnings 
of a year ago. As the railroad earnings de- 
pend on the yolume of freight and passenger 
traffic, they afford a very good measure of 
the country’s business. The shrinkage has 
been enormous, and, worst of all, is still as 
bad as ever. To be sure, since the coal strike 
ended there has been an increase in the out- 
put of iron, and a very substantial increase, 
and the unusually bad railroad earnings of 
the moment are due to the temporary ob- 
structions to traffic by the strike. But one 
influence after another comes along to defeat 
all hopes. In New England we find two very 
large mills closing for a protracted seasc.), 9% 
example most likely to be followed by others. 
Prices of mill products, such as those of the 
Fall River mills, are weak and threaten 
trouble over the wages of operatives. 

But in the midst of a very dull situation 
and most unpromising outlook it may well 
be remembered that we are solving, one after 
another, the great problems incident to a 
revolution in business conditions. First came 
the collapse of credit and bringing to account 
of the speculative elementin trade; next came 
the duty of legislation upon the currency and 
tariff, now we are working to readjust wages 
to a smaller volume of business, reduced 
prices and smaller profits. Finally we shall 
have established the factors of business pros- 
perity on a solid basis, from which improve- 
ment will be possible and probable. 
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DEFINITIONS, 


SLANG: Language on probation.—H, C. Bun- 
ner. 


Pouitics is the science of exigencies:— 
Louis Kossuth. 


Hapriness: A true sense of the proportion 
of things.—Charlotte Mellen Packard. 


A ParABLE: A heavenly story with no 
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earthly meaning.—English student, in an eu- 
amination paper. 

Sin; That which in any time or country, or 
under whatsoever condition or outward ap- 
pearances, means the Jiving by the lower in- 
stead of the higher side of our natures.—Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne. * 


An INTERPRETER is a man who pours lan- 
guages from vessel to vessel and gives to 
every country the thought of some great mind 
in its mother tongue. 
middleman. He cannot speak to everybody, 
only to seven; the eighth will not understand 
him.— Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 


Tue food exposition is an educator for house- 
keepers. You are not obliged to attend it to ap- 
preciate the value of Borden’s Peerless Evaporated 


Cream. Your grocer can supply you; always ready ; 
uniform results assured. Insist upon having Bor- 
den’s. 


lights the darkest 


country road. 


The Tubular Dasu Lamp No.13 of the S. 
G. & L.Co. is equally good as a Side Lamp 
or Hand Lantern. Has a powerful reflec- 
tor and either a plain or Bull’s-Eye globe. 
Won’t blow out in strongest wind, and 

can be filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the globe. 
Throws light 200 feet straight ahez ad. 

Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it 
for you if you insist, Send for our "catalogue. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 

Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 


W.L.DoucLas 
$3 § 


IS THE BEST. 


HOE NO SQUEAKING 


£5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 


$4. 550 FINECALF& KANGAROO. 

$3 oa Wonk SOLES. 
$2. 

$2 EXTRA TAINGMENS 

$2,4].Z5 BOYSSCHOOLSHOES, 

DIES . 


» SEND FOR Peas 
SOW ° Le Om 
* BROCKTON, MASS. 
e "noney by wearing the 
W. i. D aglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the lareest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


Vow enw car 


He is an intellectual | 


Financial. 


Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 
We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
free, 


The Provident 
PP EUS PATO ne ae 


Please mention the Conyregationalist. 
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Hove INVESTMENTS. 


Send for Cireular, 


@.J BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Boston. 


INVESTORS 


In J. B. Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis- 
Conklin and other defunct loan companies 
should write to 
The mpfr Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas. 

We have given hundreds of Investors information and 
assistance. Special facilities and large corps of corre- 
spondents over all the Western States, securities ex- 
amined, interest and principal collected, defaulted 
mortgages foreclosed, lands rented and sold, taxes paid, 
mortgages bought and sold. Receivers’ hands are full. 
Their interests are hostile to yours, we can serve you bet 
terandcheaper. Write andsee. ae He PERKINS, Pres. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B&B. G@. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHAS. 


The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Tennis is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the ‘Teadi ng 
colleges. Price $1.50, postal t Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inch roll at bottom. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. Save 
from 25 to 50 per cent. in buying direct. 

H. S. Lombard, 46-52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write Select family 
patronage for 10 years. If interested, send self-ad- 
dressed fae ed envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYATT, 
Centreville, M ass. 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking, 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 
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: 1874 to 1878 h t f the ct h at Win- 
THE WALDENSIANS IN AMERICA. Ros | Lie cae a Arann alee tae? A Brand 
of the 


BY REV. DR. CHARLES J. RYDER, SECRETARY A. M. A. Falls, Vt.,; where he remained till compelled by 
. failing health to give up active labors. He has 
apulee nee Recently come to me, telling of since eueinea at SN He a Vt., where he was 
the patep Sey interesting work Bone the principal of the seminary for two years following 
Waldensians in Valdese, N. C., which Iam jis graduation from college. Mr. Dascomb died 
sure the readers of the Congregationalist will July 13, leaving a widow, three sons and three 
be interested in. The writer, Mr.M.A.Jahier, daughters. In all his pastorates he has left grateful 
is the teacher of the mission school among memories of his service as an able, devoted and 
these colonists. The A. M. A. pays his sal- beloved minister. 
ary. Wehavealsoa pastor at the Waldensian REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


church whose salary is partially provided for Rey. Jonathan Edwards, pastor of the church at 
from the A. M. A. treasury. I quote from wejjesiey Hills since 1876, died suddenly at his 
Mr. Jahier’s letter: home there on the morning of the 16th. He wasa 
Sunday, June 24, I preached to a good and 02 of Rey. Dr. Justin Edwards, and was born at 
attentive congregation. I had the Sunday Andover, July 17, 1820, when his father was pastor 
school at half-past eight and the preaching at of the South Parish in that town. He was educated 
ten in the morning, and prayer meeting at at Phillips Andover Academy, at Yale College and 
four in the afternoon. At this last service I Theological Seminary, and graduated at Andover 
ree to a farm called Baziglia. It is named seminary i847. Ordained in 1848, his first charge 

or a place in one of the valleys of Pied- 3 : f 
was at Woburn, from which he went in turn to 


mont—a place which is noted as a fortress : 
during the persecutions of the Waldensian Rochester, N.Y.,.Dedham and Wellesley Hills. 


church. It was the refuge of the Walden- Early in the seventies he served as president of Look carefully for the trade 
sians when they reconquered their native Colorado College. During nearly forty years of his BA 
country after their exile in Switzerland, Ger- long public ministry he has served churches in the mark and accept no substitute, 
many, etc., and in memory of that famous yjcinity of Boston, always honored and beloved by 


place two or three families gave to their farms his brethren and among the churches. For many ALL THE FAMILY USE 


ee a mee ae sl pak ict) ae ole years he has been a member of the Winthrop Club. 
forty-four children. I spoke to them of the So vigorous and interested was he in his work and 
independence of the United States of Amer- in all public affairs that his friends did not realize 
ica, its founders, its Declaration of Independ- that he had passed the allotted age of threescore 
ence, etc. For July and August itis impossi- and ten. 

ble to have the day school—it is too hot—but Tee at 


I will continue the night school, D. V., at fi ue ah c 
least for two or three nights a week. ‘The Believe me, my friends, there is no such 


Sunday will go on as usual—no vacancy for thing as independence till we die. In the 
the Sabbath school. grave we shall be independent to purpose— 

What more stirring facts could be reported nottillthen. While we live, the defense and 
than these given by this Waldensian teacher? prosperity of our country depends less even 
The thrill of patriotic enthusiasm stirs these On hearts of oak than on hearts-of flesh, on 
colonists as they think of the old fortress of the patience which seeks improvemént with 
Baziglia. But realizing that they are most hope but not with haste, on the science which 
loyal to the fatherland who are truest to the discerns what is lovely in character and honor- 
land of their adoption, they gather on'the first able in act, and on the fine art and tact of 
Fourth of July in which they’are residents in happy submission to the guidance of good 
the United States and celebrate our glorious men and the laws of nature and of heaven.— 
anniversary. Such a work as this appeals to John Ruskin. 


every Christian and to every patriot in Amer- Because it heals all skin affections and 


: . TIMES CHANGE.—The old style convivial revelers Saye ° ‘ 
ica for its support and enlargement. ia hae: iti 
PI 7 who sat long and drank heavily, would not care for allays irritation. It will positively AS) 
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saa) such a delicate sideboard as that shown in another Eezema, Itching, 
THE NEW SLAVERY column of this paper in the announcement of Paine’s Chafing, Erysipelas, 
ie : aw : Furniture Co., but the clever woman of today who Burns, ; Bed Sores, 
This is a portion of the ringing speech made jg trying to furnish her dining-room at low cost, yet A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
by Senator Gordon of Georgia in the Senate with great beauty, will be deeply interested in this Irritation under Truss. 
last week: ingenious sideboard combination. The design is ve ensures a Clear Complexion. 
. : Bia strikingly beautiful, and few persons would eyer Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
rae tem PeBSbIG, Sen aeohenah. realize that this sideboard was not custom-built beet ad POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
lid of law, iE it asia eopublic ablalL ic And cabinetwork. end 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample cnd book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 


fe) 
( Ol { [ i I bD Il a Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c, cake 
SA bur DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 


whenever the will of the people fails to 
support the law, the government would be 
defunct. There is no government here ex- 


cept a government recognized and upheld aS $12 AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
by the free will of the people as a govern- Excellence QD 4? i Couy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
ment of law—law sanctioned by the popular MTT OS Bai arcong. substantial, accurately 
will, law to protect public property, pri- Is assured by the exceptional facilities edjusted and iully warranted. Write to-day for our 
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Ioreoe tk ki allie viel: A and perfect organization of | , the fee. OXEORD MEG. CO. 
protec ne working man in a8 right to dis- Col umbia plant. & 3% The 288 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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baie Ragen Wet it splendid training of he s ofour kind, reliabl ible. 
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country, but it is the inauguration of a 
system of slavery not known in the past 
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spired with ambi- AY for_our large FREE filustrated 
history of the republic. There had been a tion for continual OXFORD MFG. CQ., 340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


time when the Southern master had the ATTICS improvement, im a —= | CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
right to order his slave to desist from labor both design and ‘construction, keeps (MY Giza IFE IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
or to begin labor, but that institution had Columbias far in the lead, and makes %S | Bays One 2 drawer ialay ac oacaemeaes 
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been recognized in the fundamental law of them the standard bicycles of the world 5 finely Snished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
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the land, and was wiped out in blood drawn unequalled, unapproached. eo f WE) intomarie Bobbin Wisden, SeléThrendine Cylic, 
from the veins of the Northern and South- a 5 3 der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
t : BOSTON, NEW VORK, \set of Steel Attachments; shipped hi 
ern kindred. But there never had lived a POPE MFC. CO core HARTFORD. F 20 Day's Trial. No money required in advance, 
; iike : : 75,000 now inuse. W: i ded machine and attach- 
man on this continent who had the right Our catalogue is unususlly, attractive, and ¢ Tninte, “Bay froen factory. and save dealer's Sadi @eeit ietea 
to order one of his own blood to cease from will be of value and interest _to every intend- Cut This Ont and send to-day for machine or large free 
4 ing purchaser of a wheel. It is free at our FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair 
labor. Such a right was so preposterous, agencies, or mailed for two two-cent stamps. OXFORD MEG. CN. 84% Wabach Avo, CHIRARQILL. ; 
so utterly abhorrent to every thought which eC ee eee See 0 ee 3330330303220 9090° 
an American citizen ought to entertain, that | ~ . ° 
it was impossible for him to treat it with ] HEALTH THE LEADING PHYSICIANS and The*ALMA”’ 
any consideration whatever. 9 RESTORED. SURGEONS 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 9 THE ALMA SANITARIUM ¢ teats 
REY. ALFRED BROOKS DASCOMB. i aarre 
Boor 4 gig Re a AL For the Restoration and The every Morning Service-a Par- 6 
Mr. Dascomb was born in Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., ; SORT Preservation of Health. —_1or Prayer Gathering isappreciated  REST=HOPME 
in 1837, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1858 and 4 Elmore S. Pettyjohn, M. D,, Medical Superintendent. ice the large som ny COUP” SOE 
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They turn 
a Green 


GC) at the ball 

. 1 and heel— 
“{ even some of 

ep the best black 


stockings. 
Wash them with 
(i | Pearline, and 
{ you Il have the black 


color restored. 


Does that look as though 
hundreds of them, all more or 
Then, on top of that, it saves 
Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulous 

IT’S FALSE— 
you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
Cleaning Silver 

best, and that is 
SI L POLISH 
decide. 


Pearline would “injure the 
less important, make Pearline 
labor, saves rubbing, saves wear 
grocers will tell you ‘this is as 
1 ine.” 

it Back Pearline is never peddled, 

send it back. 433 JAMES PYLE, N.Y, 
there are many articles, good and 

SILVER 
Nearly a million housekeepers say 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 


clothes?” ‘Things like these, 
the best thing to wash with. 
and tear, time and money. 
” or ‘the same as Pearl- 
and if your grocer sends 
For 
bad—mostly bad—and but one 
cTRO-oN 
it’s best; once tried, you'll so 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


Foe 7 TCM SIICON 04.. 72 Joon Sty New York 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 
BY THE 


ANN 


MARK, PATENTED, 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma. 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


? Why # 
Look Like This 


DENT’S TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHAcHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED. 

Don't ‘tax Iurrations. All dealers, 
or send lic to 


» ASWELL AFFAIR. ¢.6.DENT & CO., DETROIT, M 


The Congregationalist 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

pee Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
ete. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF NovA SCOTIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWIOK, in Yarmouth, N. S., July 27. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., quar- 
terly meeting, Plymouth, July 24, 10.20 a.m. Round trip 
tickets at most stations. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 82, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ee ee 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gree anal House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
kKTY.—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
pieeaonal House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y, M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Couege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph, D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for 1ts permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892,and Year- 
book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. / bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council af the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open dayand evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittanees may be sent to B.S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MOKENZIK, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Oongregational House, Boston. 


THe AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, oryanizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural distriets Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeatb to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
ot Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Koster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, ox 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York Incorporated April, 18338. Object: to 
improve the moral and socia! condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes tne Sailor’s Mayazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
tbe main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established under the direction of the Massa- 
chusetts General Association, invites correspondence 
with churches seeking pastors or temporary supplies 
and with ministers desiring settlement or opportunity 
to preach. Careful attention will be given to pusiness 
from without the State. Office at Room 22A Congre- 
gational House, Bostov. REV. CHARLES B. RICk, 
Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, creenized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Ponp’s ExtrRACT, for al] pain, grows in reputation. 
Avoid weak and sour imitations. 


NOTHING STRANGE.—Intelligent people, who realize 
the important part the blood holds iu keeping the body 
in a normal condition, find nothing strange in the 
number of diseases Hood’s Sarsaparilla is able to cure. 
So many troubles result from impure blood, the best 
way to treat them is through the blood. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla vitalizes the blood. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner pills, assist 
digestion, prevent constipation. 
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Terrible Headaches 
RESULTING FROM 


DERANGEMENT OF STOMACH, 
LIVER, OR BOWELS, 
Relieved by 


_AYER’sS PILLS 


“T don’t believe 
there ever was so 
good a pill made 
as Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills. They 
will do allyou rec- 


and even more. 
When I have a 
cold and ache 
from head to heels, a dose or two of 
these pills is all the medicine needed to 
set me right again. For headache, they 
never fail. Ihave been a victim of ter- 
rible headaches, and have never found © 
anything to relieve them so quickly as ¢ 
Ayer’s Piils. Since I began taking this 9 
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medicine, the attacks have been less and 
less frequent, until, at present, months 
have passed since I have had one.’—C. 
F, NEWMAN, Dug Spur, Va. 


° 
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AYER’S PILLS 0o 
Prize Medal at World’s Fair © 
999999990050900000000000 


SRO CASURSRSURORURAM SOMO R OEY ARKORSARS, 


SKINS ON FIRE 


Instantly 
Relieved by 


SKINS ON FIRE with torturing, dis- 

figuring eczemas and every species of 
itching, burning, and scaly skin and scalp 
diseases relicved by a single application and 
speedily cured by CUTICURA when the 
best physicians, hospitals, and all else fails. 


Sold throughout the ~yorld. Price, Curroura, 
50c,.; SOAP, 25c,; RESOLVENT, $1, Potter DRU@ 
AND CHEM. CorpP., Scle Proprictors, Boston. 


Seas 
BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM. 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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It meets the first rays of the morn, The traveler sees it afar, 

While the valleys still sleep in the shade, On his rough and winding way ; 
The glories of sunset play round its walls, The husbandman sees it, resting from toil, 

And it shines as with sapphires inlaid. In the heats of the summer day. 


O, strong is the tie that entwines! 
And subtle the mystical chord 

That binds human souls, with their sorrows and sins, 
To the altar and house of the Lord! 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


MISSILDINE—KIMLOCH—In_ Tryon, N.v., by Rev. 
Al sheas Winter, Dr. 0. S. Missildine, deacon of the 
Congregational church, and Miss A. B. Kimlcch of 
Charleston, 8. C. 


Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
«widitional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


!; AKER—In Weston, July 12, Mary Awn T., wife of the 
jute George Baker of Providence and aaughter of the 
late Capt. Solomon Towne, aged 85 yrs. 

€ \LDWELL—In Hyde Park, July 7, Harriett Palmer, 
widow of Timothy B. Caldwell, aged 77 yrs. 

DAY-—In South Framingham, July 21, sudden'y, Mary 
Ann, wife of Robert L. Day, aged 72 yrs..6 mos.,5 days. 

ELDRIDGE—In Wood’s Holl, July 12, Marietta ldridge, 
iged 49 yrs., 3 mos. : < 

} ERRITT—In Holbrook, July 20, Miss Belinda T. Mer- 
ritt, aged 70 yrs., 10 mos. 

NEWLANDS—In Lewiston, N. Y., suddenly. Arthur 
Wood, only child of Rey. R. W. Newlands, of Port 
byron, Ill. 

RICHARDSON—In Cambridge, July 18, Mary 8. Rich- 
ardson, aged 82 yrs.,9mos. Burial at South Sudbury. 

WENTWORTH—In Dedham, July 12, Hon. Alonzo b. 
Wentworth, aged 54 yrs., 3 mos. and 14 dys. 


REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS 


Of Wellesley Hills, Mass., finished his course and entered 
into rest July 16,at the age of seventy-fouryears il was 
the son of Dr. Justin Kdwards, who was well know» as 
the pastor of the VJd South Church, Andover, pre sideut 
of Andover Theological Seminary, a foremost leader in 
the temperance cause and an efficient laborer in inany 
(Christian enterprises of histime. Jonathan studied at 
Phillips Academy, graduated at Yale College in the 
class of ’40, studied for the ministry in the New Haven 
J heological Seminary andat Andover, where be gradu- 
ated in the class of ’47. He was ordained pastor of the 
First Chureh in Woburn Sept. 7, 1948 He was subse- 
quently pastor of the Plymouth Church in Rochester, 
N. Y., for seven years, and of the First Church in Ded- 
ham for eleven. Removing to Colorada Springs for bis 
health he became rofessor of Colorado College and 
founded the first Congregational church of Colorado 
Springs. Returning to the East he becam: pastor at 
Wellesley Hills. He held that position for eighteen 
years, and he was there rendering full and efficient 
service up to the last week in his life. 

It is much to say that he bore a sacred and venerated 
naineé with blameless purity and honor through all the 
years of his long ministry. He held fast the form and 
spirit of the sound words which be had received from 
his fathers in the sacred office, and at the same time 
kept himself thoroughly in sympathy with all the 
healthful and progressive activities of the time. He 
kept up the bright and hopeful! spirit of early days amid 
all the cares and responsibilities of a profession which 
taxes to the utmost a!) the faculties of the mind and 
all the affections of the heart. He bore himself with 
becoming dignity and propriety in all official duties, 
and he manifested sucn a rare courtesy and geniality 
of manners in social life that he drew his people closely 
to himself and they became as one family with him and 
with each other. He had the happy faculty of saying and 
doiug the right thing in the right time and place, and of 
p'ssing on trom year to year in the trying duties of the 
pastoral office without mistake or blame. It may be 
safely assumed tnat no person cou!d be found in any of 
the churches which he served who would fail to speak 
of him with high respect and sincere affection. He 
seemed to have the names and the memory of his many 
friends ever in mind, and he always had fitting words 
of hope and good cheer for them in the days of sorrow 
aud bereavement. Those who knew him Jongest and 
best, ard who have been often cheered by his bright 
and hopeful spirit, are most assured that he went at the 
Muster’s call in the fullness of preparation to enter upon 
the brighter scenes and the higher activities of im- 
inortal youth. The wife of his youth, two daughters 
aud a son are comforted in their bereavement by the 
memory of the light which always shone upon their 
life from his while he was with them, and by the as- 
surance that he is now gathered to the number of those 
who have turned many to righteousness and who shine 
as the brightness of the firmament in the land which 
has no need of the sun. 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 

No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 

Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


Four Orders of Worship without special 
themes, suitable for all occasions and 


No 16, A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


100 Copies, with Musie, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, \ cent each. 
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The Congregationalist 


For Su mmer pee 
Reading 


Interest. 
Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
(This is being largely used as a descriptive 


Guide Book to Plymouth.) By FRANcES A 
Humpurey. Pp. 331. Price, $1 25, 


“This is pot unlike the tar famed Rollo books. Two 
Western children with good, broad, generous, prairie 
ideas of life come for a summer’s visit to Plymouth. 
They are on the gui vive for every possible explanation 
of the points of historical interest he stories that 
they tell, and to which they listen, of the first New Eng- 
Jand Thanksgiving. the street of the seven houses, John 
Alden and Miles Standish give most vee and in- 
delible impressions of our boasted New England history. 
Plymouth and ts enyironmeuts are vividly pictured.” 


At Mount Desert. 


By Miuprep Farrrax. Po. 374. Price, $1.50. 


An intensely interesting, well-written story, which 
includes charming descriptions of this famous reyion. 
Finely illustrated. 


Bertha’s Summer Boarders. 


By Linniz S. Harris. Pp. 312. Price, $1.25 


A story of wnat two devoted Christian young peop'e 
accomplished in the little village where they spent their 
summer, A very suggestive story for those who 40 away 
for summer outings. 


Brian’s Home. 


By FAnniE E. NEWBERRY. Price, $1.50. 


“ The breezy wholesomeness of this story is delight- 
ful. Inv style it is not unlit e Miss Alcott!s best stories.” 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society. 
2 BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


26 July 1894 


SHOPWORN | 
BOO KS for sale 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Theologica] Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. : 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. : 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CoNGKEGATIONALIST 
HANDBOOK SERIES, issued 
quarterly —No. 1, Tne Haad- 
book for 1894; No. 2, * For- 
| ward Movements’; No. 3, 
“Organized Work for Men and 
Boys”; No. 4,‘ Organized 
Work for Women and Girls,”’ 
will be published ,1 Oct. 
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Yearly subscription, series for 
igv4, 15 vents. Single 


THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 


COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts, 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by TEKLA VIGNA, $2.00. 


77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works. by O. SINGER, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 
OUTING SONCS 
A collection of good songs for all outing occasionz 
50 Cents, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NFW XORK, CHICAGO, 


ELECT SONCS NO. 2. 


F. N. PELOUBET, D.1).,and NUBERT P. MAIN, 
for the devotional meeting and the Sunday School. 
Cloth, $40 per 160. 


UNNY-SIDE SONCS. 


by Dr. W. H. DOANE. Fresh. sparkling, wide- 
awake Sunday School music. Boards, $30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


% 


copies, 4 cents. 


{&- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


No. 3, 
ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYs. 


Now Ready. 


No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches. 
Social Settlements. 
Rescue Missions. 


No. 1, THE HANDBOOK. 
CONTAINS: 
Prayer Meeting Topics. 
Daily Bible Readings. 
Information and Statistics. 


[EF 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 451 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. 


‘ 


WE send the CONGREGATIONALIST to any new subscriber 


for six months as a trial subscription for $1.00, or three months 


for 25 cents. 


make use of this offer. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS WHO SEND 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY SECURE A 


The latter part of the year is the best time to 


US FIVE SIX MONTHS 


COPY OF OUR 


$4.00 BIZLE FREE OF CHARGE. 


Many hundred copies of this 


premiums the past winter, 


satisfaction. 


and 


Bible were used by us as 


they have given. universat 


OUR $4.00 BIBLE FREE. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES IS CLUDED. 


A Party will leave Boston Sept. mber 3 for 
Grand Tour of Sixty-Seven Days tia wept 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the Nationa! Park, 
ample stops at Seattle, Vietori1, Tacoma and Portland 
the Columbia River, the picturesque Shasta Route, anc 
extended visits to San Francisco, Monterey, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, San Diego, etc., returning via 
Colorado, 


Fifty Fight Summer Trips of Five to Twenty- 
One Days to the Principal Resorts ot New Env land, 
New York and Canada. 


Tour to Colorado and the Yellowstone Park 
August 13; to the Yellowstone Park direct and return, 
September 3 


A Special Luropean Party will leave New York 
August 4. ' 


Annual Winter Trips to Califernia once a 
month or oftener, beginning in Octob r 


Indepenvent Railro.dand steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yel- 
lowstone, European or,Summer tour is desirea, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 


WAETE 10 G0 this summer 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM, 


Chicago to Denver Kansas City to Denver 
S ** Colo. Spr’gs | St. Louis me a 
MY ** Pueblo New Orleans‘ = 


SPRS- = 
mc FARLAN 


Wichita 


NEW ORLEANS 


is the train. Leaves Chicago 
at 10 o’clock every night 


Our Big 


and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 


trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Cars, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you allaboutit and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 

v JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gew'l Passenger Agent. 


™ CALIFORNIA an 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


EXOURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars, 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


ve yoveet resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all t 


Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. ry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
creases, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity all 
baths and all health appliances, New Turkisb and Rus- 
siam baths. Send for illustrated cireular. 


e year, 


WANTED .—Treasurer for an establish: d corpora- 
tion, man of financial ability and experience. Invest- 
ment of $10,000 required. A good opportunity for the 
right man, No brokers. X, P. O. Box 2872, Boston. 


WANTED—Purchasers for Grove lots; any size to 

suit buyers. Fine bearing Orange Groves from 
1,000 to $10,000. Write at once to CHAS, GRIFFETH, 
ox 31, Mt, Dora, Fla. ‘ 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING, 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


ewe at manufacturers’ prices. 
ee 


H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
COO OOOO OU OOOO OOOO 


3 u U R C H Stoic PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 

SEATINGS scr rein 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Ulustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2% 2. 18th St- 


‘Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘Newvers wy | 


Biuteti LIGHT 

Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil, or Hlectric, give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best ight known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 
egant designs. Send size of room. 
ng Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
7 discount to churches & the trade 

Don’t be deceived by eheop imitations, 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St.,N.¥e 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


GHURGH BELLS "4 


BREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND +) 
Send for Price and Caraloguey 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BELLS. 


Stee] Alloy Church and School: Bells. 8@~Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O, 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


i FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296, 

Ma teeth ioare Soyem DEL. 
MENEELY &CO,, GENUINE 

WEST-TROY, N. Y.1SEL/-METAL 


CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


_ (OINCINNAT!, BELL FOUNDRy 


"3 - NCINHAT! OHIO: ” 
Gey Sole MME? Biv MYER . 


~ SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF:M @¢ 
Catalogue wih seobtectimenials: Prices and Efi FREE 


KF r Sale or Rent.—A large house of ten rooms, 
with four acres of ground attached, pleasantly situated 
in the town of Hatfield, Mass., conveniently pear Smith 
Academy, and within four miles of Smith College, 
Northampton, and of Amherst College, Amherst. Terms 
low and possession given immediately. Apply to 

Ww. i HUBBARD, 35 Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 


Established 1857. 


—— 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 


VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 


TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.: 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics; W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew ; ¥. H. 
FOSTER, Theology; ©. S. NASH, Homiletics; R. R. 
LLOYD, Greek; A. G. WARNER, Socrology. Full 
equipment, practical work. Year begins Sept. 4th. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


Derry, N. H. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School. Tuition six dollars 
($6.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. Eighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 


Educational. 


IWAN 
THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

I hate to tell parents that they 
don’t know how to manage their 
boys, so that every year shall 
count in their growth of body and 
mind, of manners and morals 
and grip on the world. 

I have a boy myself—I’m afraid 
I do better by other boys than I 
have done by him. I suppose it is 
true that a parent can’t. You 


say you haven’t the time— 
I say you haven't the knack 
—I haven't the knack with 
my own boy. I have sent 
a lot of boys to Yale; and 
they have done me great 
honor. I hope I haven't 
spoiled my own. I have 
had success with other boys 
—when I fail I always thinkit’s the 
parent’s fault—thereis rarely afail- 
ure due to the boy himself, unless 
he begins too old, and that’s the 
parent’s fault. 

The age to begin at is 8; if too 
late for that, at 9; if toolate for that 
too, 10; if 10 is past, he has lost 
two years; if he is t1 and still go- 
ing wrong, what sort of a man do 
you think you have made him? 

Tell me about your boy. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 


inary and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 
dowed. $200 a year. Fall term opens Aug. 29, 794. 
College Preparatory. Medical Preparatory. Art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi- 
cal and Belles Lettres Courses, Christian Home. 
Send for catalogue to the President, REv. J. M. 
DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


VERMONT. 
VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN= 


chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college preparation. Modern Languages and Science 
courses. $300 per year. 62d year Sept. 6, 1894. 

E. HERBERT BOTSEFORD, A M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ; 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rey. EDW. A. BENNER. 
BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, §. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. / 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber 13th, offering eularged opportunities. Three 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting 
Course. Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE : 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth year opens Sept. 13, 1894. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. « 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. . 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pre aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. : 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


|; WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fallterm of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,94. Best of home influences, 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
Address Rey. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 


and its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
penses $160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 
summer, cheap. For Catalogue, etc., address 

REV. J. P. BIXBY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade 6lst year begins 
Sept. 5th. ‘Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Gertificates admit to various colleges. 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: | 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en siite, with every modern 

improvement, including fire-place in each room, 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. i 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOiL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 

Mrs. S. L. CADY and Miss C. E, CADy, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. Coilege Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

Rey. J. B. MOLEAN. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct, 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Carefulattention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWIOH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Septll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue, 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORE. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
eates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEw YORK, AURORA. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE iCforan.y? 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 


healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. WY. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. 

CHARLES F. DOWD, P&H. D., Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard S. Storrs, D. D.) refers W. N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.f to (Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, anor - 
Beary and optional. Address Dr. and Mrs. 
James R. Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D.? refer § John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. § to Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 


OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
Broparation for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
ress MR. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
_chussets Avenue, Washington, D. © 
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We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. Qongregation- 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year is the best time to make 
use of this offer. Old subscribers who send us FIVE 
six months trial subscriptions may secure a copy of 
our $4.00 Bible. Many hundred copies of this Bible 
were used by us as premiums the past winter, and 
they have given universal satisfaction. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 


16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 


four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 

NEw EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18. 

Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. The thought of No. 17 is expressed in 
the verse which appears on its title-page —‘‘Abide 
with us for it is toward evening ’’; of No. 18—‘‘ Eter- 
nal light of light be with us now”; but these 
Services, and the two which follow, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
sion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894. % 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN anp BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 
No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 


Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 


No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 
Prayer Topics, Readings, etc. 


No.2}; Forward Movements, bas been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropie work. No. 3, as its title indicates, is 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar*work for women and girls, will complete this 
yaluable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents ; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 


HE significance of the facts which 

| we have brought together in No. 3 
—Organized Work for Men and Boys 

—of our Handbook series has been appre- 
ciated by the New York Evening Post, 
which makes the issuing of such a com- 
pilation of such facts the text for an elab- 
orate editorial on Clubs Within the Church. 
Though unable to accept all of our secular 
contemporary’s inferences and conclusions 
respecting the import of the rapidly multi- 
plying organizations about the church, we 
cite the following as bearing upon the prob- 
lem elsewhere described and discussed be- 
cause it shows that the problem and its 
solution are interesting to the mind of one 


not wholly in sympathy with evangelical. 


Christianity. Says the Post: 


But it is the social element which un- 


‘doubtedly gives these organizations within 


the churches their great hold. They are pe- 
culiarly strong in country churches, and it is 
in country places that the social influence of 
the church is most felt and appreciated, and, 
we sincerely believe, needed. Nothing is 
more depressing about the decay of churches 
in New England hill towns than the corre 
sponding decay of the social intercourse which 
once went band in hand with the life of the 
churches. If the new church clubs can do 
what the old theology cannot any longer, and 


‘develop the social side of life in the very 
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place where it most of all needs cultivating, 
it is no wonder that they are popular or are 
encouraged, 


Many of our country parishes are slowly 
but surely decreasing in Protestant church- 
going population, and the hearts of the men 
who minister in such parishes are made sad 
as year after year the Sabbath congregation 
grows less and the prayer meeting becomes, 
not an inspiration from its numbers and 
spirit, but a despondency because of. its 
contrast with the larger and more enthusi- 
astic past. But in all this there is no cause 
for lamentation. The country parish has 
largely made the city parish what it is in 
its moral character and aggressive force, and 
while in numbers the emigration is not as 
large as it was years ago there is not a hill- 
top church but is raising and equipping 
boys and girls who are to be leaders some- 
where. One of our best ministers has re- 
cently said that he believed he has done 
more good since his whitening hair relegated 
him toa farming town than ever he did in 
a city; that he felt that, while he sowed 
good seed in both places, the enemy was 
less diligent in sowing tares in the country 
than he was elsewhere, and that for this, if 
for no other reason, the crop of saved souls 
would be of better quality and even might 
be larger than in his former fields. 


A great and papialy, growing nation, a 
vast territory, swiftly developing industries 
on a scale hitherto ‘unknown, antipathies 
between races and classes, multiplying and 
clashing theories whose defenders insist 
that they are fitted to solve our great in- 
dustrial, social and religious problems—all 
these confront the men and women of to- 
day who seek to serve God and their fel- 
lowmen. Sometimes we hear a note of 
discouragement, a sigh for more peace- 
ful times. But manly men and womanly 
women are thankful for the privilege of 
living in days like these and in a country 
like ours. They welcome difficulties that 
are big with opportunity. For twenty years 
before the Declaration of Independence this 
country was rife with discussions concern- 
ing the foundations of government. Many 
feared that those foundations would be de- 
stroyed, and, when the war broke out, be- 
lieved that their destruction was accom- 
plished. Yet out of that time issued the 
first of great republics, This, too, is a 
seed time. A better government, a nobler 
church, a higher ideal of individual and 
social life will issue from it. Never was 
there a time when life was more worth liy- 
ing than now. With health, a good con- 
science, interest in one’s fellowmen and 
loyalty to God, the wealth, happiness and 
usefulness most to be desired are assured. 


It is a grave reproach to the Roman 
Catholic Chureh in this country that a 
large proportion of saloon keepers are at 
least nominally included in its membership. 
The Catholic bishop of Ohio lately with- 
drew the approbation of the church from 
every Catholic society-in—his-diocese having 
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a liquor seller among its officers. He de- 
clares also concerning the societies, ‘‘ that 
no one who is engaged either as principal 
or agent in the manufacture or sale of in- 
toxicating liquors can be admitted to mem- 
bership.’’ Mgr. Satolli, the supreme author- 
ity of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States, has officially approved the 
bishop’s position. This step places the 
Catholic Church more distinctly than ever 
before in opposition to the saloon, and can- 
not result otherwise than in a decided gain 
for the cause of temperance. It probably 
will not drive many of its members out of 
the liquor traffic, but it will make the busi- 
ness less reputable and will deter loyal 
Catholics from engaging in it. 


or 


RELIGION IN COUNTRY DISTRIOTS. 


We have been informed that the immedi- 
ate section of Chicago in which most of the 
rioting occurred during the recent strike 
is almost without churches, either Protestant 
or Catholic, and that few of those connected 
with the mob could have had any association 
with religious organizations. We are told 
that at several points outside of Chicago, 
where the rioting was greatest, as at Spring 
Valley, Ill., there are few churches, if any, 
and those few are feebly supported. These 
communities, whose lawless uprisings shook 
the stability of government and threatened 
the peace of the whole nation, are composed 
of people practically godless. 

The significance of a fact so ominous 
must not be overlooked at this time. With- 
out the restraints and inspiration of Chris- 
tian truth the ruin of the Republic would 
be certain. Hitherto in the history of this 
nation the characters most to be relied on 
for integrity and loyalty to God have been 
trained in the country. From the rural dis- 
tricts and small villages and towns have 
come the best citizens of our great cities. 
No greater disaster could befall this land 
than to have its country churches fall into 
decay. 

We present in this number two typical 
pictures of country churches, quite in con- 
trast yet no doubt correct. Mr. Johnson 
describes a church service of the last gener- 
ation, surviving in form but with little life. 
Dr. Quint describes another, which has 
adapted itself to the present time and re- 
newed its youth. Both are illustrations, 
which many of our readers wil] recognize, 
of religious conditions widely prevalent in 
country districts of New England and be- 
yond it. 

One can see in these pictures what oppor- 
tunities there are for Christian and patriotic 
service in these scattered communities. We 
need not minify the discouragements which 
must be faced. The movement of life is 
sluggish in many of these places. Small 
jealousies flourish. Hard toil, isolation, 
poverty of mind and of incident hinder 
public spirit. Yet who does not know of 
instances where one intelligent, devoted 
Christian family has leavened with good in- 
fluences an entire community. Ithas helped 
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to make the church a social center, has de- 
veloped interest in sacred music, has en- 
couraged higher education and has made 
the supreme object of the church foremost 
in them all. 

Christian Endeavor Societies are of great 
value to the cultivation of religion in the 
country churches. Sunday schools are do- 
ing noble service among them. Local 
Christian Endeavor Unions and Sunday 


School Institutes have strengthened feel- | 


ings of Christian unity. Other organiza- 
tions, both for men and women, old and 
young, have served to renew interest in the 
church, and to rally the community to its 
support. The New York Evening Post, 
commenting on these organizations, as de- 
scribed in our recently issued Handbook, 
No. 3, expresses the fear that they are ab- 
sorbing too much of the time and strength 
of the church and usurping her teaching 
function. On the contrary, we believe that 
they stimulate the desire to Jearn, and to 
appropriate the truth the church would 
impart. Some country churches have ex- 
tended their work into outlying communi- 
ties and have brought them into closer 
relations with the central organizations. 
Some summer visitors have been real mis- 
sionaries of Christ: We recall an instance 
where a young man spending a few weeks 
in a village on Cape Cod resurrected a 
dying Sunday school, put new courage 
into Christian, hearts, gladdened the whole 
village by his presence and counts his 
service for Christ there as his most re- 
freshing vacation experience to body and 
mind and the most delightful memory of 
that summer. No doubt such illustrations 
might be multiplied. 

This topic suggests the inestimable value 
of home missionary societies. The good 
seed they have sown from ocean to ocean, 
the healthful atmosphere their messengers 
have brought into thousands of communi- 
ties and tens of thousands of homes are 
simply incalculable. A little glimpse of 
this work is given by Mr. Puddefoot’s de- 
scription of the labors of the young women 
sent out by the Vermont society. Think of 
the thousands of missionaries and their fam- 
ilies by the seas and lakes, among the 
mountains and forests and on the prairies, 
pray for them, give for their support and 
never despair of our country. 


—>— 


A CHANCE FOR OPTIMISM. 


The present seems, at the first glance, to 
be the pessimist’s special opportunity— 
trouble is heaped on trouble, acute business 
depression followed by widespread strikes 
and boycotts. The worst passions, too 
swiftly aroused, work themselves out in 
malice, hatred, evil-speaking, arson, theft 
and riot. The balanced order of ‘society 
seems to have given place in a moment to 
an augry chaos. Neighbor is set against 
neighbor, class against class. If ever expe- 
rience would seem to justify despair this 
seems to be the time. A civilization which 
breaks down under so slight a strain, a 
social order in which so fatal a misunder- 


standing, followed by such reckless waste, ' 


is possible—these, surely, do not justify en- 
thusiasm or offer solid grounds of assurance 
for the future. 

It cannot be denied that hope which rests 
upon the good in human nature and which 
can be satisfied with none but an ideal state 
and a perfected social order is doomed to 
cruel disappointments, It learns in such a 
time as this that some men in all classes of 
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society are only partly tamed wild beasts. 
Let them taste blood and the training of 
long years is forgotten in a moment. It 
finds that the very delicacy of the adjust- 
ments of the modern social frame only 
makes the effects of a derangement felt in 
wider circles. But such a troubled time is 
the very opportunity of a robust and well- 
grounded optimism. It can acknowledge 
the imperfection of the order in which it 
lives and yet look with untroubled eyes to 
the future. It does not rest in imperfec- 
tion, but accepts it as a stage of progress. 
It is fearless of results because it knows 
the Lawgiver. It restsin God. His prom- 
ise is its hope. It looks through change to 
the hand that guides the change. It en- 
dures as seeing Him who is invisible, who 
has always made the wrath of man to praise 
Him. 

Such a vigorous optimism shows to its 
best advantage in the storm—as the strong 
man never seems so strong as when he is 
doing battle against opposing forces. And 
this unconquerable optimism is within the 
reach of any man who will have faith in 
God and keep clean hands in the business 
of his life. It is no time for anxious doubt. 
It is a time to overcome despair and make 
the most of faith and hope, If they are 
not helpful in the stormy days what are 
they worth to us? Weare to be optimists, 
not because the days are bright and the 
world friendly, but because God lives and 
rules. 


MINISTERIAL INTEGRITY. 


According to the Church Standard, two 
recent graduates of the Episcopal Divinity 
School in Cambridge applied for ordination 
to the chaplains of the bishop of the Massa- 
chusetts diocese. Neither of the students 
was prepared to affirm whether or not Jesus 
Christ was the son of Joseph. Yet each of 
them declared that he could sincerely re- 
peat the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. The 
chaplains reported to the bishop that the 
examinations were unsatisfactory because 
of their views on the doctrines of inspira- 
tion and the virgin birth of our Lord. 
Neither of the candidates were accepted, 
though the standing committee recom- 
mended one of them for ordination, but 
afterwards withdrew its recommendation. 
The Standard tersely states the case that 
the candidates declared their readiness ‘‘at 
least twice in every week to say officially 
that they believed that our blessed Lord 
was the Son of God, ‘conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ and to say 
at least five times in the year that they be- 
lieved He was ‘incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary’; yet these men were 
not prepared to say that they personally 
believed these things to be true.’’ If the 
above facts be correctly stated, we agree 
with the Standard that. for these young 
men to have accepted ordination in the 
Episcopal Church would have been ‘to 
enter upon a life of ministerial mendacity.”’ 
The present is a time when articles of an- 
cient creeds are being challenged and scru- 
tinized. No honest man would wish to pre- 
vent this. Statements of faith which can- 
not bear the test of examination are better 
overthrown than held. But no one can work 
more effectually to destroy the influence of 
the Christian Church than by accepting a 
position in any denomination in which he 
must officially avow what he does not be- 
lieve. Men may find themselves compelled 
by conviction to abandon articles of faith 
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commonly held by the church. But when 
they seek or continue to hold offices in 
which they affirm their belief in those arti- 
cles they abandon their manhood. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD PLEASURES 
OF DOUBTFUL OHARAOTER, 


Assuming, as certainly is proper, that 
such pleasures are not to be indulged in as 
a matter of course, two alternatives remain. 
One is that they be always and wholly ab- 
stained from. The other is that they be en- 
joyed sometimes and with suitable limita- 
tions. It is to be remembered that their 
doubtfulness means that they are not neces- 
sarily, but only may be, evil. But at times 
indulgence in them may be open to miscon- 
ception, even if inherently innocent, and 
thus may exert a harmful influence. The 
policy of total abstinence has apparent mer- 
its. It seems safe. It may involve large 
and frequent self-sacrifice, but this is at once 
the duty and the privilege of him who, 
whether a Christian by profession or not, is 
trying to be, and to help others to be, as 
noble and useful as possible. His indul- 
gence may create real moral danger for 
some weaker brother and this is a serious 
risk to be taken. On this ground Chris- 
tians often, and perhaps generally, have fay- 
ored the theory of total abstention, however 
short of it they may have come in practice. 

It is questionable, however, if the other 
policy —that of discriminating, self-con- 
trolled indulgence—be not really superior 
morally and more in accord with the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus Himself. The 
Christian has rights, the uniform surrender 
of which, even for the sake of possible bene- 
fit to others, is mischievous. The weakness 
of the weak brother often is allowed to im- 
pose upon others. He may not be to blame ; 
for being weak but he is for remaining 
weak, and often the only way in which he 
can be led to grow stronger is by being 
forced to make just the effort necessary to 
discover and pause at the line beyond which 
a certain pleasure becomesinjurious. Show 
him that, by the exercise of one’s native 
powers aided by divine grace, it is possible, 
and possible for him, to check indulgence at 
the point where evil begins and you have 
taken a long step toward rendering him no 
longer morally weak but strong. So far as 
he alone is concerned, if the true aim be 
merely to keep him in a state of moral inno- 
cence which also is largely feebleness, the 
former policy probably is the better. But 
if it be to develop him into some degree of 
moral steadiness and efficiency he must not 
be treated thus. 

On the other hand, again, the force of the 
temptation to justify that which we wish to 
do never can safely be overlooked. Nor can 
the fact that self-sacrifice, until it actually 
begins to involve evil to others, is and al- 
ways must be the law not only of the Chris- 
tian, but also of even the merely most 
moral and noble, but not distinctively Chris- 
tian, life. One’s duty in the case often is 
difficult to be determined. Nothing else 
calls more strenuously for earnest reflection 
and prayer for heavenly direction. 


en 


An appeal to members of bicycling, boating 
and athletic clubs to avoid all ‘‘meets”’ and 
games on the Lord’s Day has been issued by 
the Massachusetts Sunday Protective League. 
It especially urges self-respecting and patri- 
otic young men to conserve the sacred’ rest 
day in the interests of home and civil govern- 
ment and the moral and religious welfare of 
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the people. It asks Christians to be careful 
not to let their example be made the excuse 
for secularizing that day. This appeal ought 
to find a response both from the public spirit 
and self-interest of American citizens. 


—_— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Our Washington correspondent partially 
describes the most extraordinary state of 
affairs at the capital of the nation. When 
the Senate reassembled on Monday, Senator 
Gorman, fresh from a stirring interview 
with President Cleveland, began an arraign- 
ment of the President and a defense of the 
Senate, which in the gravity of its charges 
and the frankness of its revelations of party 
secrets bas seldom, if ever, been equaled. 
Summoning to his aid with their testimony 
Senators Harris, Jones, Vest, he and they 
charged the President with entire cogni- 
zance of the various stages of the Senate 
compromise and, what is more, approval of 
them. It is obvious if this is so that 
the President’s letter to Mr. Wilson and its 
trenchant denunciation of the Democratic 
leaders were not justifiable or honorable. 
Independent of the ultimate effect of this 
phenomenal situation in Washington upon 
the tariff reform question, or its conse- 
quences to the dominant party, are the larger 
questions of the dominarce of honesty or 
trickery, sincerity or insincerity, patriotism 
or self-seeking, legislation in the interests of 
the many or the few, and the effect which 
all this public washing of soiled party linen 
is to have upon the popular estimate of 
national officials. As between President 
Cleveland and Senator Gorman the pub- 
lic’s predisposition is all in favor of the 
former. As between the House and the 
Senate the popalar body unquestionably 
reflects the people’s will. History is being 
made rapidly at Washington nowadays, and 
the common people are doing a deal of 
thinking. If senators have not only ac- 
cepted bribes and speculated in sugar but 
perjured themselves the people want to 
know it. 


Notwithstanding the protests of some of 
the leading citizens of the city, the federal 
troops have been withdrawn from Chicago, 
but a much larger force than was formerly 
there is now near that city at Fort Sheridan. 
Work has not been resumed in the town of 
Pullman, but must be within a few days if 
the owner of the property is to have the ad- 
vantage of the protection of the State militia 
now on duty there. The attempt to resume 
work is almost certain to bring about blood- 
shed, as the strikers insist that none shall 
take their places. Railroad traffic in and 
out of Chicago once more isnormal. Mr. 
Debs and three of his leading lieutenants 
have again faced a federal judge for con- 
tempt of court and been held tor trial. Re- 
fusing to be released on bail, they now lan- 
guish in jail, and it is gratifying to see 
that the public in general is not considering 
them as martyrs. Their latest pronuncia- 
mento asks the public to boycott the Pull- 
man cars. On the 19th the federal grand 


~ jury of the Circuit Court of the Northern 


District of Illinois found indictments against 
forty-three individuals identified in some 
degree with the recent defiance of federal 
law and officials, and in St. Paul strikers to 
the number of sixty have met a similar fate. 
In California the return to normal condi- 
_ tions is not as far advanced. There have 
been no such scenes of violence there as 
were seen a fortnight ago, but there, as else- 
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where, the necessity of protecting property 
and men who are willing to work still de- 
volves upon the local authorities and ought 
not to be laid aside for some time. In Ala- 
bama the substitution in the mines of ne- 
groes for the striking whites has naturally 
brought on a bitter fight, in which blood 
has been shed. The exclusion of negroes 
from membership in the American Railway 
Union has already returned to plague that 
demoralized organization, since not a few 
of the places formerly held by its members 
are now filled by the negroes who came to 
the aid of the railroads. Another interest- 
ing phase of this same problem is the re- 
ported determination of the mine owners of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio to substitute the 
blacks of the South for the Huns, Poles and 
others whose disregard of property rights, 
passion for revenge and inflammable quali- 
ties when at variance with their employers 
have given Pennsylvania and Ohio—espe- 
cially the former—so much costly experi- 
ence the past decade. One of the most 
Ominous rumors of the week is the scheme 
of the labor leaders to fill the ranks of the 
militia with men who will mutiny, as did 
the California militia in the recent conflict. 
Of late years organized labor has quietly 
induced its members to withdraw from the 
militia. Now they are said to be planning 
to attain by direct effort what they have 
failed to secure by indirection. 


The prosecution of offenders and the en- 
forcement of law is always opportune, but 
now and then special conditions make the 
activity of the officials peculiarly timely. 
So much has been said about Attorney-Gen- 
eral Olney’s identification with railway cor- 
porations—and this charge was formulated 
as soon as his appointment was known— 
and so bitter is the feeling of some in the 
country against the federal attorney-gen- 
eral and his subordinates for their rigor- 
ous, swift, necessary and, we believe, justi- 
fiable actions during the past fortnight, 
that it is a timely, wholesome move which 
Attorney-General Olney and the federal dis- 
trict attorney in Southern California are 
now making to bring to the bar of justice 
the great corporation—the Southern Pacific 
—which, by its tyranny, has done so much 
to create the lawlessness so prevalent in Cal- 
ifornia during the past weeks. The sooner 
corporation officials everywhere realize that 
their defiance of law breeds the lawless 
spirit in their employés and in the public, 
the sooner for policy’s sake—if not for prin- 
ciple’s—they will cease bidding defiance to 
the plain intent of law. The United States 
district attorney for Southern California 
gives out this statement in regard to the 
suit: 

This suit is in the nature of a petition in 
equity against the Southern Pacific company 
and some.five other companies, which have 
combined together in restraint of trade and 


commerce. All these corporations are under 
the contract of the Southern Pacific company 


and the object of the suit is to cancel and an-~ 


nulall agreements and consolidations between 
them and to require each company to oper- 
ate its own lines, especially through its own 
proper officers, and without any combination 
or collusion with any other company or per- 
son. The bill is also directed against the Pa- 
cific Mail company to separate that company 
from therailways. This suit is brought under 
the same act as those which were bronght 
against the strikers, as being a combination 
against commerce. 


New York’s best citizens have had almosu 
positive proof during the past week of the 
futility of their expecting any relief from 
the present intolerable conditions so long as 
its police are controlled by a bi-partisan 
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commission and its municipal campaigns 
are fought on partisan lines. The resigna- 
tion of Police Commissioner McClave, who 
emerged from the Lexow investigation in 
a bedraggled condition as to character, gave 
Mayor Gilroy an opportunity to appoint in 
his stead a professional politician of the 
worst type—a Republican henchman of the 
Platt faction, and for Tammany’s purposes 
just as useful as if a member of that tribe 
of parasites. This appointment is accepted 
by some as conclusive that the Republican 
machine will insist on nominating a straight 
ticket in the approaching election, as will 
the anti-Tammany Democrats, and while 
they scatter their votes Tammany, with its 
solid cohorts, will once more grasp the 
reins of power. Unfortunately, the New 
York Tribune is doing all it can to bring 
this about. It remains to be seen how in- 
fluential that journal and Hon. Thomas 
Platt are. There are gratifying indications 
that not a few Republicans in the metrop- 
olis are doing their own thinking, and care 
more for the welfare of the city than they 
do for the perpetuation of the ancient, ever 
new deal with Tammany. 


The conviction in many thoughtful minds 
that further restrictions of immigration are 
imperative for the safety as well as the pros- 
perity of the country has gained much 
strength by reason of the insurrection which 
has just ended. Itis said that seventy per 
cent. of those who are connected with strikes 
and other revolutionary movements in this 
country are persons not born in the United 
States. The Huns and Poles who threat- 
ened the destruction of Chicago and rose 
against the State of Illinois are more danger- 
ous to the working population of which 
they claim to be a part than to any other 
classes. If the country cannot be relieved 
of these elements of national peril, it may 
at least protect itself against their further 
re-enforcement from abroad. Laws which 
have allowed the entrance of fourteen per 
cent. of immigrants who cannot read or write, 
and which have turned back only 1,630 out 
of 440,000, are altogether too loose for safety. 
An organization is being formed, with head- 
quarters in Boston, to promote intelligence 
on this subject and to secure more adequate 
legislation for the healthy restriction of 
immigration. It is to be known as the 
Immigration Restriction League. It is 
non-partisan and the*number of prominent 
men already connected with it will secure 
for it wide attention. Among them are 
Robert Treat Paine, Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, Dr. E. E. Hale, with 
others of equal fame in New England and 
many in other States. Its aims are set 
forth in the following extract from its con- 
stitution: 


The objects of the league are to work for 
and advocate the furtber judicious restriction 
or stricter regulation of immigration. It will 
issue documents and circulars, solicit facts 
and information on the subject, hold public 
meetings, and in every way try to stir up 
public opinion to the necessity of some action. 
It is not an object of this league to advocate 
the total exclusion of immigrants nor to debar 
the entrance of laborers or other persons of 
such character and standards as fit them to 
become citizens. / 


If the decisions of the committees of the 
New York State Constitutional Convention, 
which reported last week, are ratified by 
the convention, then neither suffrage for 
women nor the taxation of church property 
are to be facts during the next two decades 
of the history of the Empire State. On the 
other hand, if the convention approves of 
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the report of its committee on education, 
appropriations to sectarian schools will not 
be legal in the future. The committee, by 
a vote of ten to three, recommended the 
adoption of the following amendment: 


Neither the State, nor any subdivision 
thereof, shall use its property or credit or any 
public money, or authorize or permit either 
to be used directly or indirectly in aid or 
maintenance of any school or other institution 
of learning, wholly or partly under the direc- 
tion or control of any religious denomination 
in which any denominational tenet or doc- 
trine is taught. 


Lord Salisbury’s anti-anarchist bill has 
passed the House of Lords by eighty-nine 
votes to thirty-seven, but there is not much 
significance in the fact. Prime Minister 
Rosebery opposed it on the ground that it 
should have been left to the government to 
propose such a measure and also because 
there is no hope of passing it at present. It 
looks, however, as if the government were 
not anxious to pass it. Yet not to take 
some such action, at a time when the pos- 
sible danger from anarchists has been im- 
pressed so vividly and when the continental 
nations are enacting severer measures of 
the sort, is to leave England an open asylum 
for the most reckless desperadoes. Of 
course Lord Rosebery understands this, but, 
partly because the remaining days of the 
present parliamentary session are pledged 
to other business and partly, perhaps, for 
fear of alienating some of his more radical 
supporters, he is reluctant to favor this par- 
ticular bill. Meanwhile, Sir William Har- 
court has carried the annual budget by 
twenty majority, and has announced the 
government program for the balance of the 
session. 1t proposes to deal with the evicted 
tenants’ bill, the Scotch local government 
bill and the miners’ eight hour bill. The 
Welsh disestablishment bill and the local 
veto bill will have to wait over to the next 
session, and there is much doubt whether 
the program laid out can be executed. 


During the week the American yacht 
Vigilant has again been beaten twice in 
fluky weather by the Britannia, but has 
vindicated herself by beating the Britannia 
handsomely on two occasions. It seems to 
be probable that in light airs and smooth 
seas the latter boat is superior, but that, as 
soon as the wind and sea rise, the American 
yacht can show her stern to her rival. The 
English admiralty fas invited the United 
States cruiser Chicago to be present at the 
coming regatta at Cowes as the Emperor 
William of Germany is to attend it and has 
expressed the wish to\see her, The French 
deputies are at work upon their bill against 
the anarchists and are passing it a section 
at a time by good majorities. The great 
operatic festival at Bayreuth has opened 
with much éclat. Cholera has appeared at 
Dantzic, Berlin and St. Petersburg. More 
than 1,500 cases have occurred in the last- 
named city since July 1, but it now is hoped 
that the disease is under control and is 
abating. A detachment of Italians have 
had a battle with 3,000 Mahdists near Kas- 
sala, defeating them heavily and occupying 
that town. The Mahdists for some time 
have been raiding Italian territory. 


—<z>— 


We acknowledge the receipt of a consider- 
able number of marked copies of local secular 
papers containing sermons by Congregational 
ministers on the strike and its lessons con- 
cerning the mutual duties between capital and 
labor. Some of these sermons are wise and 
some are otherwise. But there is abundant 
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evidence that the views of ministers on cur- 
rent topics are sought for by editors and read 
by many people. 


IN BRIEF. 


We publish this week an outline of No. 18 of 
the Congregationalist Services, the second of a 
series of four, all of which are appropriate for 
general use on Sunday evenings at any time. 
At this season of the year these services prove 
to be of great value to congregations and 
pastors that desire to have a brief, popular, 
yet reverent and easily conducted, evening 
service. 


The clerk of a Southern church writes about 
a recent ‘‘instilation.’”’ We wonder what the 
special infusion was. 


The Reformed Episcopal Church at its late 
council decided against re-ordaining ministers 
coming into that denomination from other 
bodies. Thisis good evidence that that branch 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has genu- 
inely reformed. 


If one will read A Layman’s Comments on 
the Country Church and Dr. Quint’s article 
on the same subject be will see an excellent 
reason why elderly ministers may be more 
successful than some younger ones as pastors 
of country churches. 2 


Official returns show that in Italy about 
2,000 persons are now imprisoned as anarchists 
in the principal cities. That is an impres- 
sive indication of the number of enemies of 
society at large whose liberty is a menace to 
the peace of every civilized nation. 


How prevalent the spirit of robbery is may 
be inferred from the comments of the Chicago 
Herald, which suggests that though the resti- 
tution which Cook County must make for 
damage caused by the strike and its accom- 
paniments must come out of general taxation, 
the burden may be lightened by making the 
Pullman company pay a disproportional share. 


Last week we explained the injustice of a 
charge made against the Congregationalist by 
Zion’s Herald and copied into the Christian 
Advocate. The last named paper, as was to be 
expected of the leading organ of the Methodist 
denomination, has taken generous space to set 
forth the facts and has done us ample justice. 
We take this occasion to express our high ap- 
preciation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in whose spiritual power and wonderful 
growth and influence we heartily rejoice. 


Next week pilgrims from twenty odd States, 
led by Mr. Lyman P. Powell, will start from 
Philadelphia to visit Hartford, Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Salem and other points of interest in 
New England, on July 31 and Aug. 1, bent 
on securing information respecting the past 
history of the nation and inspiration for future 
personal service for it. We have arranged to 
have a representative in this new, unique, 
patriotic, educational movement and shall 
record in our columns the delights and profit 
which the pilgrims enjoyed. 


Rev. B. Fay Mills was engaged early last 
spring to preach for five months to Dr. Tal- 
mage’s congregation during his absence on a 
trip round the world. After three Sundays 
his engagement ended. Some religious news- 
papers are drawing from this fact the inference 
that a successful evangelist is likely to prove 
a failure as a permanent pastor. This seems 
to be hardly fair to Mr. Mills, who was a 
successful pastor before he was an evangelist. 
If we have been correctly informed, Mr. Mills 
ceased preaching because those who had em- 
ployed him failed to fulfill their contract in 
paying the rent of the hall and the sum agreed 
on to Mr. Mills, and he has, in consequence, 
suffered serious loss. The lesson and the prec- 
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edents of failure in this case seem to be ap- 
plied to the wrong party. 


It is never Christian to rejoice at the dis- 
grace or ignominy of any man, but it is reas- 
suring to be told by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Boston Advertiser that Colonel 
Breckinridge of Kentucky is an outcast in 
the House of Representatives. 


He now sits in his seat alone and unat- 
tended. His colleagues do not exactly shun 
him; they do not take enough interest in him 
for that. They simply treat him with a silent 
disdain that is more difficult to bear than as 
if they made their slights very pointed. If he 
wishes to talk with any member he must 
begin the conversation himself. When he en- 
ters the House in the morning he must say 
“‘Good morning ”’ himself or else he receives 
no greeting. In everything he must take the 
initiative. When he goes along the street it 
is alone. No one visits him at his house and 
he visits no one. 


One of the pleasant ways of bringing bright- 
ness into darkened lives is by distributing 
flowers to the sick and aged in the tenement 
house districts of Boston. The Mutual Help- 
ers began this service in 1890. Last year they 
distributed 30,000 bouquets, and sixty towns 
were interested in the work. Friends in the 
country gather the flowers and bring them to 
the city. Bands of boys and girls from the 
public schools make and distribute the bou- 
quets. Often they enlarge their ministry by 
reading to the sick and in other ways lighten- 
ing their burdens. There are receiving pans 
at each railroad station where flowers may be 
left any week day before ten A.m. There are 
rooms opened as headquarters at the North, 
West and South Ends. Those who can give 
personal help should address Irving C. Tom- 
linson, 397 Shawmut Avenue, and contribu- 
tions of money may be sent to Edward L. 
Parker, 68 Chauncey Street, Boston. 


We ventured to affirm last week that there 
had been altogether too much sentimentality 
in the administration of justice in this country 
oflate. Thestatement has not been challenged 
as yet, but to indicate what we mean we ap- 
pend the following news dispatch: 


Brazil, Ind., July 18.—The most unique levee 
and banquet was held in the yard of the 
sheriff of this county last night. More than 
five hundred citizens from Knightsville and 
the neighborhood where the recent stoning to 
death of the Vandalia engineer, Barr, oc- 
curred came to bid farewell to the four young 
strikers who were recently connected with thy 
murder of the engineer. They are about ready 
to be taken to State prison at Jeffersonville to 
serve out each a two years’ sentence of im- 
prisonment. Ice cream, cake and all the 
delicacies of the season were served. The 
prisoners were brought out from their cells in 
the jail into the sheriff’s yard and seated at 
the first table with their fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters and other relatives. The 
banquet continued until everybody present 
had partaken of the refreshments. 


Mr. Thomas Kane, in the Interior, thus points 
out that the last four meetings of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church have 
been mainly outbreaks of quarrels between 
theological seminaries: 


Recalling the facts that the moderator of 
the Detroit Assembly was a seminary profes- 
sor and the president of the same institution 
its leading spirit, that another seminary presi- 
dent was the moderator of the Portland As- 
sembly, still another seminary professor mod- 
erator at Washington, and at Saratoga an 
editor who had been and still is active in 
these seminary quarrels, is it not about time 
that we had a succession of, say, five or six 
pastor moderators who have not been actively 
identified with past controversies ? 


Referring to recent attacks by Congregation- 
alists on Chicago Theological Seminary, Prof. 
F. H. Foster, in the Pacific, makes this perti- 
nent suggestion, to which recent Presbyterian 
history adds emphasis: 

Congregationalism cannot live except there 
be a spirit within it of generous confidence 
among the brethren. To sow suspicion and 
distrust is to attack its very life; and to do 
this without adequate reason, upon the basis 


of defective information, is culpable in the 
highest degree. 
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The opponents of gambling at horse races 
have reason for encouragement because of 
recent events in Worcester County. The 
Worcester Driving Park Company held a 
meeting July 17-20. Two days before the 
meeting City Marshal Raymond issued the 
following notice: 

Complaints have been made to this office 

against alleged pool-selling during the races 
held in Worcester under the auspices of your 
association. Youare hereby notified that pool- 
selling will not be allowed, and violation of 
the law in this respect will, if known, be 
taken notice of. 
The managers declared that the enforcement of 
the law would probably “ put an end to the trot- 
ting meetings at the fair grounds, as similar 
action has already in Springdeld and Hart- 
ford,” because without the percentage paid by 
the pool-seller to the association the expenses 
could not be met. The Worcester Spy well 
says: 

If it be true that horse racing cannot be sup- 

ported 1n Worcester without the usual per- 
centage of receipts from the bookmakers, it is 
clear that horse racing here is not an exhibi- 
tion of horse flesh but is simply a gambling 
game per se, and doubtless many will say, 
Good riddance to it. 
Public opinion throughout the State is alive 
to this issue as never before, and there are 
hopeful indications of further developments 
before the end of the present racing season. 


The next form of tyranny to be put down in 
this country is that which President Adams of 
Wisconsin University referred to when he 
said: 

The right to declare to men that they shall 
work is the right to establish slavery; the 
right to declare that they shall not work is the 
right to reduce them and their families to 
starvation. To protect those who would earn 
their bread against enforced starvation is 
surely as fundamental a duty as to protect 
any laborer against enforced slavery. 


We are glad to note that the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention has had the matter 
brought to its attention in the following sug- 
gested amendment: 


That the right of an individual to work for 
whomever he pleases, wherever and whenever 
he pleases, and for whatever wages he pleases 
shall not be interfered with, and that any in- 
terference with this right by threat, bodily 
injury or other means whatever shall be a 
felony. 


Judge Baker of the Federal Court in Indianap- 
olis said pertinent words on this theme last 
week: 


If in the nighttime some highwayman 
should step up and say, ‘‘ Please give me your 
purse; I will thank you to do it,” notwith- 
standing the politeness of his language, I 
would understand it as a threat. And so 
when a member of a strike committee, with 
an angry mob behind him of strikers, clothed 
with authority, says to some other man in 
the employ of the road, ‘‘ Please, now, don’t 
you think you ought to come out?” the court 
understands it as a threat. It is the highway- 
man’s politeness; it means that life will be 
made miserable for him if he refuses, that they 
will do what they did out here at Fontanel— 
break switch-locks and hurl innocent men to 
death. That is what it means. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 

The promised trial of the police force, by 
itself, has at last begun after many hin- 
drances, one of them being an injunction 
issued by one of the judges, only to be dis- 
solved by another of a different make. 
There is to be arehash of some of the evi- 
dence given before the Lexow committee, 
and some of the accused bid fair to be ex- 


‘pelled from the force, making the report of 


the Senate committee all the more effective, 
as to those cases at least. 
Lofty Structures. 

Our business structures are getting higher 
and higher, as owners are waking up to the 
fact that, narrow as their area of owner- 
ship may be at the surface, their nether 


‘title holds good till they crop out upon 
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China and their starward claim is not to be 
disputed till their walls interfere with some 
heavenly body. Down in lower Broadway 
diggers have been for three months working 
under steel] caissons, and expect to work for 
three more, sinking the foundations for a 
twenty-story building, or, rather, for its 
cellar! They are still going down, down, 
eighty feet below the street level, and pro- 
pose to keep at it till they strike solid rock, 
wherever that may be. Then they are to 
carry the walls up skyward for 306 feet 
from the sidewalk—twenty feet higher than 
the spire of Trinity Church. The prospect- 
ive occupants have been heard to wish that 
the building were now ready to catch the 
breezes whereby the sea seeks to modify 
the nearly 100 degrees of heat that have 
wilted office workers during the last few 
days. 

Brooklyn’s Pilgrims to the Lourdes. 

Brooklyn appears to have a perennial sup- 
ply of the faithful ever ready for a pilgrim- 
age, long or short, whether to sacred bones 
in New Jersey or to sacred water in France 
and elsewhere. Their latest excursion be- 
gan on Wednesday last, when between 100 
and 200 pilgrims—a majority of them women 
—-sailed on the two ocean steamers Paris 
and Noordland. Their destination is the 
grotto and fountain of ‘‘Our Lady of 
Lourdes,’ in the region of the Pyrenees; 
but when the incurables among the pilgrims 
shall have been healed and the company 
shall have purchased a fair supply of rosa- 
ries and other ‘‘ objets de piété,’’ they pro- 
pose a more secular tour, before returning 
home, among the chief cities of France, 
Germany and Italy, including a visit to the 
Pope, for whom they have a full bag of 
‘*Peter’s pence.’’ The pilgrimage is under 
the lead of ‘‘ Father’’ Porcile, chaplain of 
the monastery of the Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, where mass was celebrated, a ser- 
mon was preached and a breakfast was eaten 
before going to the steamers. 

It is to be hoped that our Brooklyn friends 
will find the water of the Lourdes ‘' mirac- 
ulous fountain’’ of a purer sort than that 
supplied to the Mecca pilgrims, which re- 
cent analysis showed to be filthy to such a de- 
gree and so full of cholera germs as to make 
a moderate draught of it almost surely fatal. 

Mr. Depew sailed on the Paris, not ex- 
actly as a pilgrim, but in search of rest after 
the anxious cares and extra work caused by 
the strike, little as it, after all, affected the 
New York Central. 


Vacation Schools. 

One movement—and a good one—of our 
good: government clubs has been to suc- 
cessfully urge the opening of ‘‘ vacation 
schools’? for the summer instruction of 
boys and girls, expected to be mostly chil- 
dren of the poorer families. The experi- 
ment is modeled after that started and made 
a success in Boston by Rey. Charles Barnard 
and Louisa Alcott. 

The Board of Education have voted to 
permit the use of the school buildings for 
this purpose, the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor gives $5,000 
toward the expenses, and Rev. William 
Locke, who has had experience in the work 
in Boston, is largely helping in the project 
here. The instruction is to be in manual 
training, sewing, carpentry, freehand and 
mechanical drawing, designing in clay, 
wood and paper, and such other branches 
as tend to make the learner independent of 
charity and encourage honorable ambition 
to lead a life of honesty and usefulness, 
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The attempt ought to be and promises to be 
grandly successful in saving many of our 
boys and girls from the street temptations 
so strong at all times, but specially in sum- 
mer. 

To the Relief of lr. Moody. 

In this week’s issue the Christian Herald 
rejoices over the gathering and paying over 
to Mr. Moody of the first $1,000 toward the 
fund it is raising in support of his Bible 
Institute in Chicago. This Mr. Moody calls 
his ‘‘ willing camp for training recruits into 
effective soldiers in our Lord’s army,’’ to 
fight His battles in those parts of our land 
—chiefly in cities and large towns—where 
the hottest of the conflict rages. Three 
givers are credited with $100 each; the re- 
mainder comes from about 225 persons, by far 
the greater number of whom gave less than 
five dollars each—another illustration of 
the ease with which large amounts can be 
gathered for a good object by many small 
offerers whose hearts are in the work. 


The Aldine Club’s New Home. : 

The Aldine Club—for several years the 
refined and quiet lunch-time resort of its 
members—mainly authors, editors, artists, 
publishers and other ‘‘bookish’’ people— 
has just changed its quarters from Lafayette 
Place to The Kensington, corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street. Nota few of 
the makers and friends of the Congregation- 
alist have enjoyed the literary fellowship 
of the Aldine. They will hereafter find 
equally cordial welcome at the new home 
with its material supplies and its occasional 
more intellectual delights of Story Tellers’ 
Nights, Authors’ Nights, Poets’ Nights and 
the like, at which one meets some of the 
brightest lights of our literary world and 
forgets for the time what a money-seeking, 
Tammany-ridden city this is. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FRO? WASHINGTON. 

A very unexpected and excruciating twist 
was given to the screws of legislation on 
Thursday, when President Cleveland’s letter 
to Congressman Wilson was made public. 
In this letter the President openly and 
earnestly takes sides for the Wilson tariff 
bill, as against the Senate tariff bill, and 
stigmatizes the protective amendments of 
the latter as acts of treachery to the Demo- 
cratic party and principles. Seldom, in- 
deed, if ever, has the executive department 
of the government so frankly and unre- 
servedly interfered with the functions of 
the legislative department during an im- 
portant crisis as in this instance. As the 
influence of a President is powerful, most 
of those who agree with Mr. Cleveland’s 
ideas about the tariff bill are, of course, de- 
lighted with the letter, while those who do 
not agree with his ideas are exceedingly 
provoked, and even among those who are 
theoretically in accord with him there are 
many who consider the publication of the 
letter injudicious. The wrath of the Dem- 
ocratic senators, as displayed in Friday’s 
debate, was fierce. A few, like Mr. Vilas, 
were ready to defend the President’s posi- 
tion, but the great majority showed that 
they considered the letter an impertinent 
intrusion upon their domain, and, besides, 
very likely to upset all the carefully and 
laboriously constructed compromise of the 
past five months. For this reason the 
President’s action is resented as vigorously 
by the bulk of the ‘‘ free trade’’ senators as 
by the conservative or protection Demo- 
crats in that body, because both sides are 
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involved in the compromise and the presi- 
dential reproof and hindraoce will injure 
both alike. 

Indeed, the free trade or revenue reform 
Democratic senators are the most provoked 
of all, because it is chiefly to them that the 
President’s charge of perfidy must apply, if 
it/is to apply at all. These senators have 
been driven back, step by step, by the half- 
dozen Democratic protectionists holding the 
balance of power in the Senate and forced 
to concede protection to coal, iron, sugar, 
etc., under threats that without such pro- 
tection the bill would be defeated. And 
now, having borne the brunt of ceaseless 
conflict for months, and having surrendered 
their preferences and principles under pro- 
test, to be told publicly by the President 
that they are traitors to their party and 
country is certainly in the nature of a *‘last 
straw,’’ and their anger is but natural. 

The Probable Outcome. 

But what is of most general and absorbing 
interest now is the probable outcome of this 
new complication. Until the President’s 
letter appeared the probability was very 
strong that the tariff bill would be passed 
tinally in substantially the form in which it 
left the Senate. The President has now 
thrown the whole weight of his influence 
and authority against the Senate version 
and in favor of the House version. Never- 
theless, it is the opinion of a majority of the 
cooler and more experienced observers that 
the prospect has not materially changed, or, 
rather, that there is no more probability of 
tbe success of the original: Wilson bill now 
than there was a week ago, and that the 
conservative senators will never recede from 
their position. Indeed, some of them for- 
mally declared that they would not, in yester- 
day’s debate. The choice is between the 
passage of the Senate bill and no bill at all, 
and when it comes to the pinch it is the gen- 
eral expectation that the House will select 
the former alternative, notwithstanding the 
moral support furnished by the President’s 
letter. It is contended by many Democrats, 
and with much plausibility, that the Presi- 
dent is not correct in his premises—that the 
Democratic party is not pledged to ‘‘free 
raw materials’’ to the exelusion of all other 
considerations affecting the revenue, but 
that it is equally pledged to the adoption of 
such a policy as will foster all American in- 
dustries. The Chicago platform proclaimed 
both the ‘‘fostering’’ and the ‘‘free raw 
material’’ principles, and now the Senate 
takes one horn of the dilemma and the 
House the other. The trouble of the pres- 
ent moment arises from the fact that the 
President has chosen to adopt one branch of 
this broad-spreading, all-embracing Demo- 
cratic doctrine, instead of keeping silent and 
inferentially approving the whole of it. 

The Appropriation Bills Passed. 

This matter has overshadowed and 
dwarfed all other political considerations 
for the time being, so that one is tempted 
to believe that nothing else is going on. 
In point of fact, however, the past few days 
have witnessed a large number of interest- 
ing events. The Senate has been applying 
itself to the appropriation bills with un- 
exampled energy, having passed all but two 
or three of them within the space of a fort- 
night, and if it were not for the tariff billit 
would be possible for Congress to adjourn 
before Aug. 1. Most, if not all, of the ap- 
propriation bills have been improved in the 
Senate by the addition of appropriate amend- 
ments. This is true of the Indian bill, 


‘of previous contract involved. 
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among others, the amounts for several im- 
portant items having been raised to some- 
thing approximating the original estimates. 
The net result cannot be ascertained, of 
course; until the bill is out of conference 
and in the President’s hands, but the friends 
of the Indians are much better pleased with 
the outlook than they were a while ago. 
The Senate would have probably stricken 
out the provision for the support of Catho- 
lic schools had it not been for.the principle 
It is plain 
that the sentiment against such provision 
is growing and it will probably continue to 
grow. 

The Admission of Utah. 

The admission of Utah asa State, which 
was accomplished practically without oppo 
sition, was due solely to the general belief 
and understanding that polygamy is, or is 
to be, abandoned in that community. That 
being out of the way, there could be no 
objection to the proposed new State. There 
is more doubt expressed here as to the 
desirability of New Mexico and Arizona as 
States. Both these Territories are knock- 
ing loudly for admission, and the proba- 
bility is that both will enter soon, whether 
they are desirable or not. That will leave 
only Oklahoma, Alaska and the Indian Ter- 
ritory unprovided with autonomic State 
governments. But let us not forget the 
District of Columbia—the most defenseless, 
the worst governed and the most neglected 
portion of the United States. 

The anti-option bill bids fair to get before 
the Senate, as it is in the hands of the 
agricultural committee which is favorable 
to it. Whether it will pass the Senate is 
doubtful, but nobody seems to care much 
whether it does or not. The disappearance 
of the old-time intensity of opposition to 
this measure is one of the phenomena of the 
year. As nearly as can be ascertained, the 
brykers have come to regard the measure 
as an annual scarecrow which can do no 
real injury. The Bailey bankruptcy bill, 
which passed the House the other day, is 
not approved by the more conservative and 
intelligent business men in Congress, who 
would have much preferred the original 
Torrey-Oates measure, but the friends of 
the latter could not be rallied in sufficient 
force, and accordingly the Bailey bill was 
accepted as a temporary substitute but by 
no means as a permanent settlement of the 
national bankrupt law question. 

July 21, COP ASIA ne 


FROM CHICAGO. 
From the Scene of Strife. 

At this writing Messrs. Debs, Howard, 
Rogers and Keliher are in jail, waiting 
for a hearing Monday of the charges 
brought against them, The telegrams upon 
which evidence against Mr. Debs is based, 
as printed in the papers, indicate a disregard 
for life, property and law in marked con- 
trast with the professed peacefulness of his 
aims. In spite of the able defense these 
conspirators are sure to have, it looks as 
if they might all be committed for contempt 
of court, as well as for obstruction of the 
mails, the violation of the interstate com- 
merce act and the destruction of property 
and human life. The account thus far 
against Mr. Debs and his associates for 
loss of life is eleven men and one woman. 
In addition Mr. Debs seems to have been 
fully aware of the proposed derailment of 
the Grand Trunk train near Battle Creek, 
by which the fireman was instantly killed 
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and several persons were seriously injured. 
The burning of the meat market of Nelson 
Morris & Co. Wednesday night, evidently 
the work of an incendiary, the repeated 
attempts to cut the hose of the firemen while 
they were endeavoring to get the fire under 
control, the cheers of the multitude who 
stood by and witnessed the destruction of 
the property indicate the existence of a 
spirit among us which forebodes more se- 
rious results than any yet apparent. For 
the moment matters are quiet at Hammond, 
Members of the A. R. U. have returned to 
their work, yet it is by no means certain 
that the troubles there are at an end. But 
for the firmness of Governor Mathews of 
Indiana, affairs there would have been far 
more serious than they are. 


Pullman. 

Notices have been posted on the doors of 
the shops at Pullman that work will be re- 
sumed just as soon as a sufficient number of 
men can be obtained to run all the depart- 
ments. It is said that this will require 
about fifteen hundred. As 800 did not strike 
at all, it is probable tbat, notwithstanding 
the frantic efforts of some very unwise labor 
agitators, most of those who went out will 
gladly go back to their old places. Nor 
will the company refuse to treat with them 
about supposed grievances, or to take meas- 
ures for their removal. From the first the 
managers have been ready to treat with 
their own men, provided they came as em- 
ployés and not as members of the Railway 
Union. They would not recognize outside 
parties, nor consent to do anything which 
in any way might look like arbitration. 
When all the facts come to light it may be 
that the company will not be so generally 
condemned as it now is. 


The Withdrawal of the Troops. 

The order of General Miles for the with- 
drawal of the federal troops from the city 
is not altogether reassuring. It indicates 
his conviction that the strike is ended, and 
that the dangers now existing are not too 
great for the militia and the city police to 
meet. It cannot be denied, however, that a 
good many citizens have slept sounder and 
felt that their lives and property were more 
secure because General Miles and his troops 
were here. While they admit that the force 
on the side of law is large enough to quell 
riot, if properly managed, they have no such 
confidence either in the mayor or the gov- 
ernor as they have in the general or the 
President. They fear that there may be an 
aftermath of crime which the retention of 
the troops for another week might prevent. 
One of the compensations of the order for 
withdrawal is the assurance that the force 
at Fort Sheridan is to be increased so that 
in case of an emergency help can be sent us 
within an hour. One of the sad memories 
connected with the presence of the troops, 
whose manly bearing has won them hosts 
of friends, will be the accident on the Grand 
Boulevard, near Fortieth Street. That a 
caisson should explode on this smooth road, 
after the rough experiences in the West, is 
a mystery which will probably never be pen- 
etrated. Itis hard not to believe that dyna- 
mite had something to do with it, and that 
the element which had brought the soldiers 
here is not in some way responsible for the 
accident, Three were killed outright, one 
has since died, eleven were seriously hurt, 
among this number two women in their 
homes on the boulevard and a young man 
who was riding along on a bicycle. Fifteen 
houses were more or less damaged. Four 
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horses were killed. One of the horrors of 
the scene was a headless cavalryman still in 
the saddle on his affrighted steed. But the 
soldiers themselves were as immovable as 
walls of granite. Not a sign of fear did 
they show. They awaited orders as calmly 
as if at drill. Certainly discipline is worth 
something even in time of peace. 

The Result of the Battle. 

Mr. Debs would say a battle for the rights 
of labor, thoughtful people in general for 
the preservation of law and order. The 
question here has not been a question of 
strikes, of wages, of arrogance towaid em- 
ployés, but of authority on the part of the 
government to protect itself against the as- 
sumptions of a labor union which has 
sought, not only to swallow up in itself all 
other unions, but to contro! the action of 
the general government. While it seems as 
if labor had lost everything in this contest, 
it is by no means sure that its defeat will 
not prove to be its greatest blessing. Cer- 
tainly, if Mr. Debs’s policy had succeeded 
every member of a labor union would have 
been reduced to the position of a slave and 
would have lost his liberty by being com- 
pelled to go with the majority of his union 
whether approving or disapproving its ac- 
tion. 

The Attitude of the Roman Catholic Clergy. 

Perhaps it is the misfortune rather than 
the fault of the Roman Catholic Church 
that so many of the strikers are connected 
with it and are recognized as in good and 
regular standing in it. The more signifi- 
cant, therefore, are the utterances of Arch- 
bishops Feehan and Ireland, both decidedly 
in favor of law and rebuking the course 
which the strikers have pursued. The lat- 
ter recognizes the enslavement of labor to 
its leaders, does not hesitate to say that law 
is above even the rights of Jabor, that re- 
sistance to law is revolution and that the 
chureh stands for justice and social order. 
These utterances are the more grateful in 
view of the fact that so many of the leaders 
in this last strike are also Romanists. This 
may account for the apparent sympathy of 
so many of our city authorities with them 
in the earlier days of the strike. 

The Future. 

One thing is certain. The government is 
going to be maintained, property is going 
to be protected, life will continue to be held 
sacred, But there will be such thorough- 
ness of investigation into the causes of 
these revolts against employers of labor 
as to make it unsafe for either capital or 
labor to take any step which the conscience 
of the people as a whole cannot approve. 
This will be a gain which will compensate 
in part for the losses and sufferings occa- 
sioned by the battle which has been fought 
in Chicago. 

Chicago, July 21. FRANKLIN. 

LONDON IN JULY. 

It is impossible for London to be any 
thing but interesting, even in hot weather. 
True it is that the ever-shifting kaleidoscope 
‘presents different pictures in midsummer 


--from what are visible at other seasons of 


the year, but to the untrained. eye of the 
average American visitor the town today 
seems as full and as busy and as gay as it 
possibly can be. They tell us that mapy of 
the nobility and the aristocracy have al- 
ready hied themselves away to Brighton or 
the Continent or the fashionable Welsh re- 


. sorts, and the everyday kind of people, too, 


are already beginning to take their modest 
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holidays—they never call it- vacation over 
here—yet so long as Parliament is in ses- 
sion what we at home call the summer sag 
seems hardly in evidence and, indeed, after 
the long session, which appears now to be 
fraying out badly at the edges, is over and 
the budget—whatever that may be—has 
been gone through, one doubts if even then 
big London can put on even a semblance of 
that midsummer placidity which settles 
down upon our American cities during 
July and August. 

Americans Numerous. 

The fact is that the place of every Lon- 
doner who leaves town for a little outing is 
apparently made good—not to say better— 
by the arrival of an American. Shoals of 
our fellow-countrymea are already here, not 
a few of them headed toward Oxford, several 
of them bound for the Reunion Conference 
at Grindelwald and some en route to the 
Antwerp Fair, which, by the way, is pro- 
nounced by those who have seen it to bea 
good many parasangs behind our Chicago 
exhibition, as, of course, it ought to be. 
Besides these detachments of travelers over 
here with a specific purpose, there are this 
year quite as many as ever of the conven- 
tional tourists, who do London in four days, 
Canterbury in three-quarters of an hour and 
get as far south as Naples, all for $475, Bae- 
dekers and fees included. Most of them 
already appear to know something about 
‘that tired feeling,’ but they stick heroic- 
ally to their itinerary and trot out the inev- 
itable note-book whenever there’s a chance 
to secure an impression or corral a statistic. 
We came across one such party yesterday 
copying the epitaphs in Westminster Abbey. 
They had nearly finished those in the nave 
and intend to do up the transepts on their 
return from the Continent. 


Westminster Abbey’s Delights. 

Speaking of the abbey, it afforded us 
peculiar pleasure to obtain, thiough the 
frieudly offices of a modest and courteous 
Englishman, the special privilege of admis- 
sion to the triforium and the roof, from 
which unusual and impressive views of the 
magnificent structure were to be had. The 
trip up dark staircases and under crumbling 
arches revealed, as it would be impossible 
to learn in any other way, the successive 
stages of construction and the part which 
each new builcer had in restoring, modify- 
ing and perpetuating the work of his prede- 
cessor. Here, as in every other cathedral 
of England, the tooth of time is constantly 
at work, the hardest stone being unable to 
resist it. To repair the ravages wrought 
requires ceaseless vigilance and a large out- 
lay of money every year. Not more relent- 
lessly do the processes of decay and repair 
go on in the human frame than in these 
venerable structures which are so often the 
synonym of strength and durability. 

In our delightful ramble we were con- 
ducted by Mr. Wright, the clerk of the 
abbey, who probably knows as much about 
this historic structure as any living man, 
having been connected with it for twenty- 
three years and having dug the graves of 
Livingstone and Dean Stanley and in later 
years those of Browning and Tennyson, 
since whom no one bas been buried in the 
abbey. Mr. Wright says that during his 
long acquaintance-with the abbey the most 
impressive occasions to him were the sing- 
ing of the Doxology, when the monument 
to John Wesley was unveiled, and the sing- 
ing of Holy, Holy, Holy, at the funeral 
services of Lord Tennyson, 
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New Ilemorials of Great Americans. 

It is always a joy to Americans visiting 
the abbey to find fresh flowers beneath the 
tablet commemorating Longfellow, and we 
lingered long before the handsome window 
at the entrance to the chapter house which 
the English admirers of Luwell placed there 
last year in honor of the noble and gifted 
representative of our republic, who was no 
less highly esteemed on this side the sea 
than in America. A similar, if not stronger, 
attraction for Americans visiting London 
this summer is the Phillips Brooks mural 
tablet, just unveiled in St. Margaret’s, 
which is the tribute of Archdeacon Farrar 
and others to the great bishop. The in- 
scription is simple enough to suit even 
his modest tastes: ‘‘ Phillips Brooks, D. D.,’ 
Bishop of Massachusetts, Honored and Be- 
loved.” The scene illustrates the words, 
“Feed My sheep,’’ and as the long line of 
Americans filed by it at the close of morn- 
ing service last Sunday more than one, as 
he glanced admiringly at the beautiful col- 
ors, thought with gratitude of the spiritual 
food which Phillips Brooks has brought to 
many a hungry and burdened soul and 
thanked God that his influence is still bless- 
ing two continents. 

Salvation Army Jubilee. 

The Salvation Army Jubilee, while of 
large significance to those participating in 
it, who came for this purpose from the 
ends of the earth, has created hardly more 
than aripple on the ever flowing stream of 
London life. The newspapers have paid it 


‘scant attention and, indeed, the meetings 


have been of an unreportable character, 
being devoted to song and testimony and 
the usual accompaniments in the way of 
hallelujahs and instrumental music. Fully 
500 representatives of other nations were 
present, among whom the American delega- 
tion did not make a very conspicuous ap- 
pearance, General Booth was naturally the 
hero of the three days’ meetings, and spoke 
with his wonted power and impressive- 
ness. 


The Religious Activity of Well-known Churches. 
In aggressive Christian work no church 
is showing itself more in touch with the 
times than Christ Church, over the river, 
founded by Rowland Hill and for so many 
years ministered to by Newman Hall, who 
is still one of its trustees and continues to 
be honored in many ways. Its present pas- 
tor is Rev. F. B. Meyer, well known to 
Northfield audiences and who is to take 
part in this year’s August convocation. He 
has developed unexpected power as an ad- 
ministrator and combines with his spiritual 
fervor great practical sense. The Sunday 
schools of the church have a membership of 
4,000, and week day work of a social and 
educational order is being prosecuted with 
marked success. The Pleasant Sunday Af- 
ternoon idea is well carried out, a ‘‘ brief, 
bright, brotherly ’”’ service, warm with the 
gospel spirit, being held with an attendance 
of men only numbering from 500 upwards. 
They applaud freely in good English 
fashion, and last Sunday manifested much 
sympathy with the Americans present in 
their anxiety over the outcome of the labor 
riots. As respects popularity Dr. Horton 
need yield to no one, and his great congre- 
gations, both morning and evening, repre- 
sent the culture and intelligence of London 
Congregationalism and testify to the influ 
ence which he at thirty-seven is exerting as 
a teacher and minister of the life which is 
life indeed. H. A. B: 
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A New England Hill-Town Sabbath 


‘* Meetin’ begins at one o’clock,”’ said my 
landlady. ‘‘ We used to have meetin’ in the 
mornin’ when we had a settled minister, 
but that was three yearsago ormore. Now 
we have that new man down at Factory 
Holler. He drives up after he gets through 
down there every Sunday. We can’t sup- 
port a settled minister any more. Those 
that go pay what they can, and then there’s 
a church fund that Martha Williams left 
that brings in something. That fund can’t 
be used only for church doings, you know. 

‘‘They’re all gone, pretty much—all the 
old families that used to support the church, 
and they don’t get any such congregation 
as they used to get. Land! I’ve seen that 
church full many a time, gallery and all. 
But you take it a stormy Sunday, and now- 
adays there ain’t enough comes to fill two 
pews. There’s plenty to go, though, if they 
only would go. They’ve kinder got out of 
the habit of church-go- 
ing, someway, and don’t 
take much interest— 
they’d ruther laze around 
home. [ don’t go myself 
because [ ain’t got no 
horse, and I’m gettin’ too 
old to walk so far.” 

A little before one 
o’clock I set out alone 
for the church. It wasa 
soft, lowery spring day. 
Bobolinks were singing 
in the meadows, swal- 
lows were twittering 
about the eaves of the 
barns. At the houses I 
passed the men folks 
were sitting on the pi- 
azzas or were wandering 
half aimlessly about the 
yard and near fields. 
Usually they were dressed 
in their Sunday best, but 
that was because it was 
not a work day, not because they had in- 
tentions of going to church. 

The meeting house was a building of 
goodly size on a low hilltop. Little valleys 
and undulating farming land were all about 
and beyond these were wooded hills. The 
church was, of course, painted white, and 
it had a pointed spire, green blinds, and, at 
its rear, that invariable accompaniment of 
the country church, a line of rickety horse- 
sheds, 

The front door was open when I ap- 
proached, and on the doorstep a boy was 
loitering. Near him, in the yard, stood a 
stoop-shouldered young man with withered 
features, half shut eyes and open mouth, 
I asked him if there was to be a Sunday 
school that day. He made no reply and 
gave no indication that he even heard me. 
I repeated the question and the result was 
no better. It was plain that he was one of 
those whom the country people speak of as 
“luny.’’ I turned to the youngster on the 
steps and received an answer in the affirma- 
tive. Then I entered the church. Directly 
within the door was an ‘‘entry’’ that ex- 
tended the full width of the front. Here 
were three or four small boys. At either 
side a stairway led to the galleries and in 
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one corner was a small pile of wood. Down 
the middle of the entry hung the bell rope. 

The main room beyond had a box stove 
in each back corner that sent a long span of 
stovepipe far across to the wall opposite. 
I sat down on an old haircloth sofa by one 
of the stoves and awaited developments. 
The walls of the room had been recently 
painted in a pleasant yellow tone. The gal- 
leries were partitioned off from sight, but 
that they were>there was evident from the 
rows of columns supporting them. At the 
farther end of the room was the low pulpit 
with its black walnut desk, and back of it 
an ornamental square of papering. The 
pews were white with brown trimmings. 
It was plain that they were furnished by 
the parties who occupied them, for no two 
were carpeted alike and in some the board 
flooring was entirely uncovered. Two rows 
of pews at the rear were slightly higher 


WAITING FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


than the rest and in the narrow space be- 
fore them was a small cabinet organ. 

When I first entered the room was occu- 
pied by an elderly man, his wife and two 
young women. They had started a fire in 
one of the box stoves. It did not go very 
well and the old gentleman had opened the 
stove door to poke it. That let the smoke 
out. He was not a whit disturbed and con- 
tinued to poke till his women folks began to 
exclaim and to insist that he should stop 
Operations at once and shut the door.. He 
was a very mild and amiable old gentleman 
and he meekly did as he was bid. 

Next he brought in a ladder from the 
entry, climbed high up to a clock on the 
rear wall and wound it with a resonant 
clicking. While he did this two of the 
women spread a communion table in front 
of the pulpit from a large basket, and after 
arranging and adjusting things to their sat- 
isfaction covered the service with a heavy 
linen cloth. Meanwhile, the boy I had seen 
on the steps came in and asked me what 
time it was by my watch. 

‘* Ten minutes past one,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Well,’’? he said, ‘‘one o’clock’s the time 
for Sunday school to begin, so I guess I'd 
better ring the bell if ’m ever goin’ to.” 


A moment later the bell was tumbling in 
its tower and its summons was pealing far 
out over the hills. I stepped into the entry 
and found two boys tugging at the rope 
and two more looking on. The bell ringers 
pulled as hard as they knew how that the 
rope when it left their hands might fly high 
up toward the ceiling. They all seemed to 
enjoy this Sunday task very much, After 
the older boys were through and the bell 
had stopped ringing, the smallest small boy 
took hold of the rope to see what he could 
do. He tugged and tugged, but brought 
forth not asound. ‘“‘I can do it,’’ he said. — 
“T have done it.” He threw his whole 
weight on the rope and tumbled with it to 
the floor. The reward of his persistence 
was a feeble twang from the bell. This en- 
couraged him to keep on, and he produced 
at intervals several melancholy intonations. 

When I went inside again a young woman 
was arranging a bunch 
of arbutus in a pulpit 
vase. Then the wife of 
the elderly man got those 
in the room together in 
the back seats, had her 
husband fix the fire, and 
afterwards delegated him 
to invite me to join their 
Sunday school. I was 
glad to leave my, place 
by the cold stove and 
accept the kindly invita- 
tion. 

Before we had fairly 
settled ourselves to work 
we heard voices in the 
sheathed-up gallery. 
“There are those boys 
up there getting all cob- 
webs,’”’ said our leader, 
and she forthwith sent 
for them and had them 
brought in. 

Our teacher read the 
opening exercises in tones sounding and 
oracular and the elderly man followed with 
a feeble-voiced prayer, ending with the 
Lord’s Prayer in which all joined. In this, 
as in the responsive reading of the lesson, a 
few voices spoke with audible decision, but 
most were content with a gentle murmur- 
ing, while some of the youngest barely 
mumbled and did very well if they got in 
one distinct word out of ten. 

The asking and answering of the routine 
questions was next in order, and a middle- 
aged woman took the two youngest boys 
into a pew beyond the stove. She sat in the 
seat in front of this infant class and turned 
half way around and leaned over its back 
while she asked them the list of questions 
found on the right hand page of the quar- 
terly. The boys were either not interested 
or not very well posted, for the teacher had 
apparently to answer most of the questions 
she asked herself. Conscience free and 
duty done, at the end of the list she escorted 
her class back to that in the rear of the 
room. 

We eight or ten older ones were more 
given to argument than the youngsters and 
held more varied opinions, but, even so, 
interest lagged and the whole exercise was 
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gone through with rather because it was 
the proper thing to do than because any 
enjoyment was found in it. 

The room was very quiet—so unlike the 
busy ham of many voices in city and town 
Sunday schools. Here was naught but the 
slow ticking of the clock, the snap and 
rumble of the fire and the lonely voices of 
question and reply. We were not an uneasy 
class. Even the children did not change 
position often, and our smallest member 
wandered no farther from the proprieties 
than to recline against his mother while 
he wound his lesson paper into a rojl to 
blow through. 

While questions were being put we stud- 
ied our quarterlies assiduously, and an- 
swers were given seriously and solemnly 
and only after due deliberation. These an- 
swers kept very close to what was said or 
inferred by the quarterly. When a mem- 
ber ventured an opinion outside of the lines 
there laid down, it was with the tone of 
daring possible heresy that would very 
likely be doubted and call for explanation 
or defense. There were various attempts 
to give practical application to the points 
in the lesson, but they were not very suc- 
cessful. Some concern was expressed for 
the unsaved, and it was affirmed with great 
decision that any person who expected to 
be saved by good works alone was sadly 
deceived. Mention was made of harsh man- 
nered ‘‘people with tongues like drawn 
swords,”’ but it was deemed best not to 
visit wholesale condemnation on them, for 
there are ‘‘those who are like a chestnut 
burr—outside are the prickles but inside is 
the meat.’’ 

The lesson was cut short to give oppor- 
tunity to elect officers for the year ensuing. 
There were only a handful to take part, 
candidates were few and the election was 
simplicity itself. Our teacher had the honor 
of being chosen superintendent. She would, 
without doubt, fill the place faithfully and 
well, but her comment was, ‘Well, I’m 
sorry!’’ 

‘“‘Why?”’ asked the moderator. 
the matter? ”’ 

‘‘ Because I think you could ’a done bet- 
ter,’’ was the reply. 

The other officers were elected and each 
of these made some half jocose, half serious 
remark on the result. That done, we sang 
a single verse from the quarterly and scat- 
tered to the near pews in readiness for the 
regular church services. There were pres- 
ent thirteen women, seven men and four 
small boys. The congregation was further 
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_ increased by one man who came in late. 
Several experts in the singing line gath- 


ered about the organ, and I thought they 
did very well. Music in the average coun- 
try church is apt to drag and drone, but the 
young woman at the organ put excellent 


‘spirit into the hymns and the choir sec- 


onded her efforts admirably. 

The minister spoke, without notes, from 
the text, ‘What hath God wrought?”’ His 
manner was not halting, as is often the case 
of those who attempt extemporaneous ser- 
mons, and he was neither dismal nor oratori- 
cal, The incidents and illustrations, too, of 
his discourse were frequent and interesting. 

Communion followed the sermon. There 
was a lush even deeper than before when 
the minister laid the cloth aside and the 
bread was broken and the wine tinkled and 
gurgled from the nose of its heavy silver 
urn, to be distributed by the single, bent 
old man. The children were particularly 
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intent and watched everything with wide- 
eyed interest. A collection was now taken 
up, and its nature, like that gathered in the 
Sunday school, was such that anything but 
coppers looked lonesome. " 

All rose to sing the final hymn. Like 
many larger congregations they came up in 
a scattering, desultory sort of way, as if the 
hymn had caught them unawares in a nap 
or in some profound cogitations that shut 
out all worldly routine of the present. 

After the benediction meeting broke 
up and visiting began. The clatter of 
tongues in the sprightly talk and exchange 
of news was in sharp contrast to the some- 
what lugubrious atmosphere of the serv- 
ice preceding. The tendency was for the 
women to gather in the hall, while the men 
went down to the horse sheds and visited 
for a longer or shorter time while getting 
out their teams. Sometimes a man drove 
up to the door and no wife appeared. 
Sometimes the woman was ready on the 
church steps and no man appeared. The 
waiting woman might go so far as to look 
anxiously around the corner toward the 
sheds for her escort, but the man who had 
to wait did not usually disturb himself to 
the extent of looking up the delinquent 
women folks. He would sit in his buggy 
or stand beside it and await their pleasure. 
The gradual dispersion of the congregation 
at length saw the last of the nine teams 
which had been in the sheds jog away down 
the road and the church door was locked 
for another week, 

When I returned to my stopping place 
the meal which served for both dinner and 
supper on Sunday was being put on the 
kitchen table. 

As I finished my apple pie at the close of 
the repast and prepared to rise my landlady 
said: ‘‘ Well, church was pretty good to- 
day, I should think. Mr. Dove’s a smart 
preacher, and its queer more don’t go. Now, 
if you’re goin’ to set down to read, you 
better go into the settin’ room. The win- 
dows look right out onto the road and you 
e’n see the teams go by there.”’ 


ie 


A OOUNTRY CHUROH. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT. 


The etymological meaning of words is 
not necessarily their present meaning. Pa- 
gans and country peoplé are not synonyms. 

I have vividly in mind a country church 
in New Hampshire. In fact, I attended 
service there as a worshiper Sunday before 
last. We drove two miles and a half and 
the boys on their way gave us some beauti- 
ful pond lilies, The day was bright, the 
air was sweet and one felt the calm repose 
which made the old New England Sunday 
so refreshing to the tired and so spiritual in 
its influence. The birds were singing sacred 
melodies, the trees were murmuring sacred 
chants, the rattle of the abashed mowing 
machine had ceased Saturday night. By 
the way, did it ever occur to you that the 
mowing machine is copied from the war- 
chariots with projecting scythes used by 
the ancients in battle? I sometimes won- 
der, when I see a machine in motion, how 
the driver would look if clad in ancient 
armor, according to the pictures. 

The white chapel stands upon high but 
not hilly land near the center of a farming 
town, which contains near twenty square 
miles, The chapel was placed in an open 
pine grove, being, perhaps, eighty feet back 
from the highway. The society owns about 
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fifty acres, but this land is not noted for . 
fertility. It has a considerable number of 
horse sheds. Close by is the handsome 
parsonage. Much of the inside work of 
this parsonage was done by a former be- 
loved pastor, who had been a very skillful 
When 
this minister, a few years ago, was about to 
read a paper before a general association in 
a costly church building upon the relation 
of the church to working men, he paused in 
front of the beautiful pulpit and said, 
‘Brethren, I carved that pulpit twenty 
years ago.”’ He did equally good work in 
the little country church of which I am 
writing. Within the chapel one finds no 
pews. Movable settees alone are used, and 
under the trust title no seats can ever be 


rented. There is perfect democracy in this 
regard, People sit where they please any 
Sunday. There is a large and excellent 


cabinet organ at the left of the minister. 
His desk stands on a plain platform, and is 
very simple. But there were beautiful 
flowers on the table before it. There are 
good-looking chandeliers in the center of 
the house and plenty of side lamps. 

This property has been accumulated by 
hard work and much self-sacrifice during 
the present generation. The church was 
organized less than thirty years ago. I had 
an interest in the congregation that was 
gathering when I was leaving the seminary, 
This society has always been self-support- 
ing, although strongly tempted sometimes 
to ask for help. The people work for their 
church’s maintenance. They have a course 
of lectures every autumn, which brings in 
something and which is very useful to the 
town. The young people have a few festi- 
vals in the year. It is a purely farming 
community, and there are no startling in- 
comes, although the people are by no means 
poor. 

That Sunday morning there were over 
230 persons present, including, perhaps, 
eight or ten visitors. The population of 
the town, which a few decades ago was 
about 900, numbered only 606 in 1890. In 
the remote corners we must deduct a few 
families who goto adjoining towns. Around 
the chapel there are a few homes, but 
scarcely enough to make a hamlet. But 
the people keep fine horses, and they come 
to meeting. The large percentage of the 
whole population, old and young, sick and 
well, attending church that morning was 
noticeable. After service the people greet 
each other, and everybody knows who is 
sick and how the old folks are. They are 
all neighbors there. In the Sunday school 
there were 139 present. They call the roll 
in the Sunday school which, I think, has an 
excellent effect. At the Christian Endeavor 
meeting in the evening, which was led by a 
very bright young farmer, fifty five were 
present. It amused me to see the older 
boys or younger young men coming up to 
the door on their bicycles. The evening 
was not very light, and the bright lamps 
hung around among the trees made the 
scene decidedly picturesque. I feel quite 
sure, by way of postscript, that the excel- 
lent music of the organ was brought out by 
that young farmer’s wife. At the morning 
service the singing of the hymns, Gospel 
No. 5, was led by a choir of eight. 

In this town, with its diminished popula- 
tion, there is no lawyer, no physician, no 
tavern. The nearest important railway sta- 
tion is four miles away from the chapel. 
The farms furnish good returns for work. 
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But young men go away. A teacher told 
me that of the twelve boys, or young men, 
from sixteen to twenty-two years of age, 
who were in her class twenty years ago one 
only remains in that town. But this church, 
with its simple, evangelical creed, is the 
center of the social; literary, moral and reli- 
gious life of that town. It tends greatly to 
unite the people. Its influence for good, 
seldom reasoned about, is plainly percepti- 
ble to those who have watched it for thirty 
years. 

The sermon, which I listened to with great 
comfort, was upon ‘‘the home.”’ It was sim- 
ple, earnest, direct, Christian and well illus- 
trated. The preacher, I may be. pardoned 
if I say it, was not in his teens, He had 
had a rich experience in life, and I am par- 
ticularly happy to say that he was not a 
‘‘hustler.”?’ His method and spirit are the 
only ones which can make our country 
churches durable and useful. Country peo- 
ple know the distinction between good 
Scripture doctrine and progressive specula- 
tions, and the latter they do not want. 
Any substitute for sound gospel truth will 
kill any country church, and a church on 
any other basis than the truth is not worth 
keeping alive. The Endeavor meeting sug- 
gested to me the vast influence which this 
great society has in remote places through 
the principle of association. Where ayoung 
people’s meeting would, in many cases, not 
be attempted, an Endeavor Society is 
strong by drawing a kind of life from the 
whole body. By the way, this particular 
society has just bought a pretty school- 
house, which the town decided to sell, has 
paid for it and is soon to have it hauled to 
the chapel and made an additional room 
for services. 

This country church has to struggle; but 
it is supported by indomitable pluck, by 
self sacrifice, by cheerful service and simple 
gospel methods. It has had gifts now and 
then from some generous friends outside 
who had local attachments. But the main 
reliance of the country church is, under 
God, within itself. No amount of mission 
ary help can sustain the country church by 
pauperizing it. Indwelling life is its power. 


WOMAN’S WORK FOR THE VERMONT 
OHUROHES. 


BY REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT. 


‘¢The mountains shall bring peace to the 
people, and the Jittle hills by righteous- 
ness.’? ‘'And they of the city shall flourish 
like grass of the earth.’ When? ‘In His 
days.’’? There is a direct connection be- 
tween the prosperity of the city and the 
righteousness of the little hills, for the city’s 
strength is from the hills. The city dies 
withouta continued inflow from the country 
and its moral health depends on the kind 
that come in. It is better to clean the 
watershed than to buy filters, and Vermont 
has found this out by obeying the injunction, 
‘Know thyself.’ Vermont is unique among 
the States in having no large cities. Even 
the youngest fledgling, Oklahoma; has eight 
or ten cities larger than Vermout’s greatest, 
and in this she is blest, but she found out 
by arigid examination that she was cursed 
by that other extreme, an impoverished 
rural population, by reason of her sons and 

. daughters enriching the great West, so that 
today she has a larger church membership 
in the great States of the Interior than at 
home. 

It was found that out of a population of 
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334,000 184,000 never under any circum- 
stances went to church, while 5,000 homes 
were without a Bible. It is greatly to the 
credit of Vermont that instead of excusing 
and giving reasons for the condition of 
things she went right to work, and in doing 
so is not only reaping a blessing herself, 
but must inevitably bless others, and the 
cheapest policemen Boston and New York 
have today are the home missionary lasses 
of the Vermont hills ‘‘ from whence cometh 
their help.’’ 

The work is still in its infancy; some 
eight of these devoted young ladies are now 
engaged in the outlying districts, but as 
soon as the Christian world wakes up to the 
importance and efficiency of the work being 
done there may be 800. These young women 
are, first of all, Christian, but in addition 
they are practical and scholarly, too. They 
are from the West, from Canada, from Al- 
sace—from afar off they heard the call and 
answered, *‘ Here am I, Lord, send me,” 
I am so impressed with the work they are 
doing that 1 would fain try to give your 
readers a picture of their mode of doing it. 

As arule they go in couples, for they are 


real yoke fellows and adopt the New Testa-. 


ment plan of house to house visiting, and, 
while not professing to preach, they do so 
in the most effectual way. In all weather, 
over the mountains, down the valleys, into 
the far-off farmstead these singing pilgrims 
find their way. Here is a home—one of 
hundreds: the gray-haired sire and aged 
helpmeet are all alone. The children are in 
the far West. The old mother looks up as 
she greets the fresh, young, Christian faces, 
and, as the tears run zigzag down wrinkled 
cheeks, she says: ‘‘I have been praying to 
God forthis. It is many months, sometimes 
years, since we were at church, and it seems 
so good to see you and hear your voices.”’ 
Then follows a season of prayer and singing, 
with a promise to call again, which leaves a 
ray of sunshine in the old mountain home 
that will cheer it for many a week to come. 
Ilere is another home: a careworn woman 
with four or five little children. Life has 
become a drudgery to her. Too far away 
to go to church, her children grow up with- 
out religious training, and they help, in 
their turn, to swell the great cities’ crowd 
of irreligious and, too often, criminal classes; 
but, if they stay at home, be it remembered 
that the country district without the gospel 
matches the city and even surpasses it in 
crime both in regard to the numbers and 
depravity. The visitor, after a few kind 
questions and often with practical help, too, 
soon (as a rule) has the heart opened so 
that the object of the visit may be broached. 
“Do you mean,’’ says the woman, ‘that I 
can get these pictures and leaves every 
month?’’ ‘*Yes, and we will come and 
help you study as often as we can.’”’? And 
so here is a home Sunday school started. 

In one case a community with a church 
building without a church member for fifty 
years was entered. In a few weeks a 
church was organized and a great change 
wrought in the hearts of many. It is 
very gratifying to state that many young 
men are reached in these meetings (Ver- 
mont has more men than women). Old 
men, too, in some cases of more than sev- 
enty years, have risen and in trembling 
speech have confessed Christ. 

Here is a woman who says, ‘‘O, I cannot 
tell you the change that has come over 
my life. It is as if I had a new husband. 
Everything about the farm seems changed. 
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The very cows are better for it.’”’? Also in 
homes where grumbling was the rule, until 
the poor wife felt ready to give up, now 
is heard the voice of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing. Young people’s societies are erganized 
by these workers, and, what is better, are 
set to work. 

Here is an old church lifeless for half a 
century nearly—its old, square pews still in 
good repair, the pulpit ‘cut down for town 
meeting purposes. Now the grandchildren 
of the older members are making its walls. 
ring with the very tunes their elders sang, 
and the old church at Rockingham, like a. 
tree with roots near the waters, will still 
bear fruit to God’s glory. I do not feel at 
liberty to mention individual cases, but. 
suffice it to say that already the little hills 
are beginning to bring peace by righteous- 
ness, and so help ‘‘ the cities to flourish like 
grass of the earth.’’ 

The work, however, is not confined to 
the rural districts only, but often in towns 
effective work is being done. In some 
places a large number of the business men 
have come out straight for Christ, and the 
church has been much strengthened finan- 
cially as well as spiritually. 


THE NEEDS OF THE COUNTRY - 
CHURCH. 


BY A LAYMAN, 


The needs of the country church are in 
nowise different from the needs of any 
church of a less rural location, for the prime 
factors in church efficiency—spirituality, 
consecration and true Christian work—are 
common, or should be, to all churches re- 
gardless of location. 

No church is a church in the highest and 
holiest sense if it lacks these essentials, 
and, whether in city or country, if these 
qualities are lacking it becomes merely a 
semi religious club, or its holy days and 
other observances are counted among the 
social amenities of weekly life. 

At this season of the year the country 
church becomes the church of the people, 
because of the change of residence of the 
urban population, and therefore its special 
needs are more noticeable at this time and 
should be observed by a wider cirele of 
people. 

The country church stands always in need 
of spirituality; none ever has been over-en- 
dowed with the gift of the Holy Spirit. It 
stands in need of true consecration, of a lift- 
ing from the ruts of the conventionality en- 
forced upon it by the narrow environs of its 
location and inherited from the days when 
the mission of the church was differently 
understood from the present interpretation; 
of the introduction of new ideas and meth- 
ods in work, of the aid from presence and 
purse of those whose time for a few months 
will be spent among the influences of this 
outpost of Christianity. 

The country church has unwillingly borne 
the changes made necessary by the intro- 
duction of the railroad and the product of 
the printing press. Time was when the 
pastor of his rural flock was pope and priest, 
and the slightest deviation of thought of a 
parishioner. from the edicts of the pulpit 
was rank heresy; but the interchange of 
thoughts, made easier by the newspaper, 
set men to thinking for themselves, and the 
power of the Protestant priests was broken. 
Here and there a few loyal parishioners are 
found, who each Sabbath ‘go to meeting’’ 
at ‘the meeting house,’”’ and to whom the 
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pastoral visit of the minister is like the visit 
of the Christ at the Bethany home; but 
such cases are growing still more rare, the 
people and the pulpit are growing away 
from one another. 

The country church, then, needs the re- 
turn to that simplicity of spirituality and a 
more complete consecration. This return 
can only be made possible, first, by the 
deeper sense of consecration on the part of 
the pastor. ‘‘’Tis by the vicar’s skirts that 
the devil climbs into the belfry,’ runs the 
old Spanish proverb, and one of the reasons 
of this is the desire of self-advancement of 
the pastor, whois often a young student still 
in the seminary, or a recent graduate, eager 
to win his first spurs; so his desires are for 
numbers and outside show, deceiving him- 
self that this constitutes success in church 
work. 

Upon this matter the city church can 

bring much influence to bear, for by a judi- 
cious system of patronage the weak country 
church may be enabled to procure and re- 
tain a pastor of experience, with whom 
could then be associated the apprentice 
fresh from the seminary. 
_ There is hardly a case where a prosperous 
metropolitan church could not be able to 
stand as the patron saint of some struggling 
country church, aiding it by a donation of 
funds and appreciative recognition of its 
location as a fit summer home for the city 
people. 

One need of the country ehurch is more 


_ breadth to the area of the thought of its 


members—more readiness to accept the 
changed conditions of the times and to ad- 
just itself to the conditions. To that end 
the institutional character should be devel- 
oped. The average church editice is closed 
six days out of the seven, and too often is so 
planned that it should be closed the odd 
day. It is an unfortunate condition of af- 
fairs that the houses of worship in the coun- 
try are ‘‘meeting houses’’ solely, and not 
the proper style to help the church in its 
Ministrations to humanity. 

The church should be opened each day 
during the week and, if possible, some place 
should be adapted to the conditions of a 
waiting-room, where the wayfarer could 
find a cool rest-nook, where were provided 
books, papers, fans and ice water and com- 
fortable chairs. 

In charge of this rest place should be de- 
tailed one of the deaconesses, thus giving 
this ornamental office a dignity that comes 
from laber and shows the bearer some op- 
portunities of Christian work, for the time 
spent in charge of such a room would bring 
her in closer acquaintance with the people 
and save such a humiliating excuse of a 
good woman, who avoided speaking to a 
young man at the time of his expressing 
himself as being on the side with the Mas- 
ter because she ‘‘had never been intro- 
duced.” 

There is need in the country church of 
people being more friendly one with an- 
other. 

Too often the summer visitor is kept 
away from church service because of the 
lukewarmness of the people toward him, a 
condition that could be changed by the 
kindly invitation to the services and a rec- 


-ognition when found there. 


The country church is sadly in need of 
better education of its members in church 
economics and methods of work. No per- 
son is fit to hold church connections who 
does not during the week lave access to 
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the trade journal, so to speak, the religious 
weekly or the wide-awake, whole-souled, 
philanthropic publications with which each 
denomination is we]l supplied. One of the 
most fruitful acts of a pastor would be to 
turn his pastoral visits into canvassing calls 
in the interest of good reading, ’ 

With proper development along any or 
all the lines of work and change referred to, 
the needs of the country church may be or 
begin to be met. 


WILD MAG, 


Ill. 


BY KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS. 


Margaret Minton—Wild Mag, they called 
her now—was sinking lower and lower every 
day. Do you scorn and despise her? Do 
you shrink from reading of such an outcast? 
Consider a moment. This woman had fost 
all; not this blessing or that friend, but 
everything in heaven above, or the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under the earth—every- 
thing but alcohol. Religiously brought up, 
though not herself religious, having known 
innocent pleasure, harmless youthful gay- 
ety and the respect of men, she had thrown 
all these to the winds for the love of Lem- 
uel Dunn; yet even the price of her birth- 
right had been taken from her. 

She was drunk, therefore, about all the 
time, She did not dare be sober; had she 
dared, she was too weak to resist the mere 
animal appetite, the craving for the liquor 
itself apart from its effects. She had given 
up the rooms in which Lem had left her and 
had gone as a ‘‘boarder”’ into another so- 
called family, her roommates being seven 
in number, three of them men, 

Among ker new associates she was rather 
a favorite, for in her cups she was a merry 
companion, full of quips and jollity. Her 
other mood was the maudlin, wherein she 
professed herself the most miserable woman 
alive, wished she bad never been born, was 
sure she should soon die and go to hell, and 
only hoped she might for the pure pleasure 
of seeing Lemuel Dunn grizzling in the hot- 
test part of the fire. How she hated him! 
Drunk or sober, how she hated the man 
who had betrayed her to ruin and left her 
to despair! Yet she took his money, which 
came regularly, and each time she took it 
hated him the more. 

It was his sister who brought it each 
week, a good woman according to her 
lights, who once tried to move the poor 
soul to penitence. 

‘You don’t never go to the mission, now, 
Maggie,” she said. ‘‘I hear the Ferns has 
come over here to live, so as to help you 
poor sinners. I'd let’em if I was you.”’ 

Mag’s reply was: such a torrent of impre- 
cations that the would-be reformer fled 
from before her, and never again made an 
effort to ‘‘do her good.’? The effect was 
to cause her to keep diligently out of the 
way of the newcomers; yet if she suspected 
them of looking for her she was wrong. 
The Ferns did not look up ‘‘cases’’; they 
were there ready to help any souls that the 
Lord should send. And, perbaps on this 
account, they had few failures, and a little 
circle of blessedness began to widen out 
from the tenement in which they had made 
ahome. So it was not long before each be- 
came known by a sobriquet. A would-be 
wag, who had known better days, called 
them collectively ‘‘ The Three R’s,”’ but they 
were better known as “‘ Little Humpback,” 
‘‘Our Ray” and:‘‘Cap’n Praise the Lord.” 

In the slums sobriquets are both common 
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and convenient. Wild Mag had another, 
bestowed by the police, whose native Hiber- 
nian courtesy often leads them thus to respect 
the native modesty which influences a lady 
or gentleman to keep his or her own name 
under a kindly shadow. They called her 
‘““The Terror,’’ and, indeed, she was a 
match for two, not to say three, of them 
when ‘‘fighting drunk.’”? She had, never- 
theless, been locked up several times—this 
girl who had once been the joy of a decent 
home, the pride of God-fearing parents! 

Atlast Little Humpback, with her crooked 
body and radiant face, came, late one after- 
noon, upon Wild Mag, struggling, not un- 
successfully, in the grasp of two guardians 
of the law. Ruth laid a gentle hand upon 
the rigid, writhing arm, and with one con- 
vulsive quiver the whole form of the woman 
relaxed; she stood passive in the hands of 
her captors. 

‘* And have you done wrong, poor child?” 
asked Ruth, softly. But Mag was thinking 
that her hour had come, that her last friend, 
her bottle, would be taken from her, and 
that she should be obliged to repent. 
Therefore she did not reply. 

‘Drunk and disorderly, mum; _ that’s 
what’s the matter,’’ said one of the officers. 
‘“?Tain’t worth your while troubling your 
head about her; she’s a bad lot, she is,” _ 

‘“’ Tis the thirrud toime this month, shure, 
she’s been before the squoire, and a foine 
long sintince she’ll get, bedad,’’ put in the 
other, 

- ‘The third time, and all in one month! 
Then locking up does not seem to help her, 
does it, Mr. Mulcahy?” said Ruth. 

‘*Ts it help you say, Miss Ruth?’’ returned 
the officer, whose countenance as well as 
his coat bore marks of Wild Mag’s powers. 
‘“Sorra a help but heaven will help the 
likes of her, Miss Ruth.’’ 

““T believe you are right,’’ said Ruth, 
‘and so suppose I go with you to the 
squire and persuade him to try what heaven 
can do for her?” 

The squire’s office was round a couple of 
corners only, and the squire had already 
had experience of what heaven could do in 
other cases, and so it happened that Mar- 
garet Mintono—Wild Mag no longer—was 
led home in triumph, with Little Hump- 
back’s hand on her arm. , 

Ruth took care to lean rather heavily. 
‘*T don’t walk very-well, you see, Maggie,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and the stairs are steep. I wish 
I had as strong an arm as yours to lean on 
always.”’ 

Margaret looked at her strangely, yet she 
was indeed strong, having had just enough 
liquor that day to strengthen and steady 
her. She helped Ruth up the stairs care- 
fully enough, and accepted the seat in 
which she was placed. 

‘‘ And now I must get tea for my brother 
and sister,’’ said Ruth, cheerfully. ‘‘ You 
know my sister Rachel is a seamstress, 
Maggie, and my brother Royal is a ship’s 
carpenter, and works down at the docks, 
Many a long voyage has he made, but God 
brought him safely home from them all, 
and I think means to keep him at home 
now. Isn’tthat nice? Ab! God is so good, 
Maggie; if you only knew Him, you’d love 
Him dearly.’’ 

‘¢Let me do that,’’ said Margaret, as Ruth 
struggled with the kettle, and in another 
moment she was running down the steep 
stairs after water, muttering to herself, 
“ve got to repent; but she needn’t 
preacb!”’ 
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The Home 
THE GUESTS OF GOD. 


“Why should we wear black for the guests of God?” 
—Ruskin. 
From the dust of the weary highway, 
From the smart of sorrow’s rod, 
Into the royal presence ’ 
They are bidden as guests of God. 
The veil from their eyes is taken, 
Sweet mysteries they are shown, 
Their doubts and fears are over, 
For they know as they are known. 


For them there should be rejoicing 
And festival array, 
As for the bride in her beauty 
Whom love hath taken away— 
Sweet hours of peaceful waiting, 
Till the path that we have trod 
Shall end at the Father’s gateway, 
And we are the guests of God. 
—Mary F. Butts, in Youth’s Companion. 


Se 


In reply to correspondents who desire 
help in reading and study one of our ex- 
changes suggests during the warm weather 
the formation of ‘‘ piazza clubs,”’ the mem- 
bers of which shall meet outdoors once a 
week to discuss books and magazine arti- 
cles that have been read in the intervening 
days. 
away on boarding house piazzas in chit- 
chat, reading paper-covered novels or doing 
useless fancy work such a plan instantly 
commends itself and will be found capable 
of many adaptations. Instead of fitting 
them for more and better work, the loung- 
ing, lazy habits of too many vacationists 
but make it harder to resume active duties 
in the fall. Not only literature may be 
studied in such a club but birds, flowers, 
ferns, butterflies, minerals, ants, each mem- 
ber bringing the fruits of his observation 
and reading, as well as living specimens, to 
the weekly meeting. Children should be 
allowed to join the club and will prove en- 
thusiastic students of nature. We know of 
a family of boys who summer by the sea- 
shore that can tell more about sea-anemo- 
nes, sea-urchins and star-fish than the aver- 
age school-teacher or college bred man. 
These lads have improvised beautiful aqua- 
riums on the cottage piazza and are eager 
to study books on zodlogy. 


‘‘Worry is killing, but I have never yet 
seen a case of breaking down from mere 
overwork alone, ... lt is necessary above 
all things to cultivate tranquillity of mind.” 
These were the words, shortly before his 
death, of Sir Andrew Clark, one of Lon- 
don’s most famous physicians. Aside from 
the ill effects upon the individual, the spirit 
of worry annoys and trammels others in 
the household. A busy mother once gave 
as an excuse for never lying down in the 
daytime that the attempt to do so roused 
the demon of anxiety in the soul of a solic- 
itous sister, who was certain that the act 
betokened illness and fussed and fumed 
accordingly. Naturally, there would be no 
comfort in repose under such circumstances. 
A man goes on a journey and his wife wor- 
ries herself nearly ill lest some accident 
should befall him. He has on a thinner 
suit than usual, the weather suddenly cools 
and she is distracted with fear of his taking 
cold. These are common household expe- 
riences. If worrying women would set 
down at the end of each week the number 
of times that their anxieties have proved 
perfectly groundless perhaps it would de- 
velop in them a spirit of confidence which 


When one thinks of the time dawdled’ 
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would be conducive to their own health 
and make them more comfortable compan- 
ions in the home. 


— 


THE STAY-AT-HOMES. 


Sometimes it is a question whether those 
who go away or those who remain at home 
spend the most profitable summer. Cer- 
tainly there are compensations for persons, 
even in the heart of the city, who cannot 
drop duties and cares to seek rest and 
recreation in other scenes. Their depri- 
vations are often keenly felt when they see 
friends setting forth on pleasant excursions 
and receive letters describing the beauties 
of mountain scenery or gayeties at summer 
watering places, but is not the very effort 
to sympathize in their friends’ joy without 
a selfish thought and the firm resolve to be 
contented aud accept their own lot uncom- 
plainingly worth more to them than scores 
of “ good times” ? 

Then let the woman who stays at home 
reflect, too, that she escapes all the discom- 
forts of traveling and can be more independ- 
ent as to dress. If she desire to read, no 
country village can afford the treasures of 
the town or city libraries. If she make no 
new friends, let her enter into closer ac- 
quaintance with herself. There are always 
other stay-at-homes who would be cheered 
and gladdened by an informal call, while 
letters from distant friends and relatives 
have perchance been waiting months for 
the right time and mood to answer them. 
And if we cannot climb mountains nor 
dream over sunsets nor skim along the blue 
waters, why not learn to know and interpret 
nature through such poets as Wordsworth, 
Lowell, Bryant? After all, Lowell is right 
in saying that ‘‘ the kind of world one car- 
ries about in one’s self is the important 
thing, and the world outside takes all its 
grace, color and value from that.” 


In ourselves the sunshine dwells, 
In ourselves the music swells, 
Everywhere the heart awake 
Finds what pleasure it can make, 
Everywhere the light and shade, 
By the gazer’s eye is made. 
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A DIVINE MESSAGE, 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


One Sabbath evening this summer a very 
much perplexed and discouraged woman 
went her way to church. She had been in 
two minds about going, for the evening was 
warm and the couch in her chamber looked 
very inviting, while the unusual quiet of 
the house and the peace of the hour offered 
a welcome balm to her wearied nerves. 
Besides this, she had already attended 
church once that day and it was an open 
question whether, in view of a full and anx- 
ious week, to begin as soon as Monday 
should swing wide its portals, it was not 
her duty rather to stay at home than to go 
out, even to the sanctuary. However, her 
conclusion at last was that the vesper serv- 
ice could not be neglected and that her 
vacant place, should she yield to the solici- 
tations of ease, or even of needed rest, would 
haunt her through the coming seven days, 
so, as I said, she went to church. 

As always, there was a portion waiting for 
the hungry child at the Father’s table, and 
it was kneaded of the finest of the wheat. 
The opening prayers and the responsive 
reading seemed meant, for her, as indeed 
they were, so simple, so direct, so personal 
and so uplifting were the tenor of Scrip- 
ture selections and of earnest petition. And 
then came the divine message, on my wings 
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of a tender hymn, sung by a girl’s silvery 
voice: 


In heavenly love abiding, 
No change my heart shall fear; 
And safe is such confiding, 
For nothing changes here. 
The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid, 
But God 1s round about me, 
How can | be dismayed? 


You have seen a flower, parched and spent 
for the need of rain, drooping and fading 
and shorn of its beauty, and then before 
your eyes the shower has fallen, drenching 
its roots, filling its cup, washing its petals, 
and it has taken in, and put on, new life— 
“The garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.’’ Even while the sweet notes vi- 
brated through the upper room where God’s 
people were assembled, the Master with 
them, as surely as with the few who loved 
Him and to whom He appeared of old in 
Galilee, a great tranquillity, a heavenly peace 
and refreshment came to the soul of the dis- 
heartened worshiper. A gladuess of spirit, 
a'resolution to overcome, a new strength 
were bestowed on her as the bird-like voice 
sang on. Then other voices, young and 
strong, tenor, contralto, bass, joined in the 
harmony, and the organ chords swelled in a 
grand accompaniment: 


Wherever He may guide me, 
No want shall turn me back; 
My Shepherd is beside me, 
And nothing can [ lack. 

His wisdom ever waketh ; 

His sight is never dim; 

He knows the way He taketh, 
And I will walk with Him. 


The divine message intended for her 
reached her in the Lord’s house and she 
was enabled to go forward with renewed 
energy. But not alone to the hymn, sung 
by the trained quartet as part of their 
work for the day, was this message con- 
fined. Part of it was in the pastor’s prayer 
that forgot no one, that included every 
home and heart in the congregation; part 
of it was in the rarely eloquent sermon, em- 
phasizing practical duty and calling for 
fidelity in ‘‘that which is least.” Part of 
it, and no small part, came through the 
thought of the pastor himself, speaking as 
earnestly and with as thorough and con- 
scientious preparation to the smaller even- 
ing as to the larger morning audience. 
Part of it, no doubt, was due to that sort of 
‘‘ Christian Endeavor’’ which, applied to the 
individual case, had brought this particular 
woman to her own pew that summer night. 

There is a tendency to ignore or omit or 
set small store by the evening service on 
the Lord’s Day. So long as we have a sec- 
ond service would it not be to our profit, 
perhaps to our great comfort and joy, to 
attend it faithfully? Only individual fidel- 
ity can remove the reproach that attaches 
to a thin evening congregation. Crowds 
are composed of units. 


es 


A teacher in the Phillips School, Boston, 
Miss Ellen Whitney, has done a noble work 
in organizing the boys in her district into 
an anti-tobacco league. Of 875 pupils 703 
have joined the organization and wear a 
badge which is forfeited for a season in case 
of three failures to keep the pledge. The 
locality is one where the children learn to 
smoke at an early age and it has required 
heroic efforts to check the habit. Would 
that more teachers made a crusade of this 
sort against tobacco. 

po 


I know He is, and what He is, 
Whose one great purpose is the good 
Of all. I rest my soul on His 
Immortal love and Fatherhood, 
And trust Him, as His children should. 
—Whittier. 
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_ been bearing to another beside it. 
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COOKING BY ELECTRICITY, 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY, . 


In many of our cities cooking schools are 
now sustained, having regular season ses- 
sions and instructors of practical and scien- 
tifie knowledge in the art of cookery. Sev- 
eral of these schools have one feature, at 
least, which cooks of the longest experience 
had never even dreamed of—electricity. In 
one city school that part of the cooking re- 
quiring heat is done wholly by this agent. 
In some others it is used exclusively for cer- 
tain articles, as griddlecakes, omelets, tea, 
coffee and chocolate. 

It puzzles the uninitiated lookers-on, in 
the public sessions, to see the food sizzling 
and steaming and the liquids boiling right 
on the wooden table before them, with 
neither coals nor flame to be found, even 
though the utensil be lifted in the hands 
and examined on all sides and internally, 
aud the boiling or 
the frying ceas- 
ing not for an in- 
stant. To be sure 
one might see a 
red hot coil of 
wire held close 
on the bottom of 
each dish by’ a 
semi-transparent 
porcelain cement, 
but this is a part 
of the mystery. 
Each end of the 
coil is joined to a 
larger wire, but 
these are nut hot 
and from their 
point of contact 
with the utensil 
to their connec 
tion at the wall, 
floor or ceiling 
they are covered 
by a winding of 
silk or cotton 
thread, and some- 
times the two 
wires are joined 
side by’ side and 
bound by another 
winding into one. 
Of course these 
wound wires 
are conductors, 
bringing and car- 
rying away an 
electric current. 

A rather peculiar implement tound in all 
electric kitchens (like that, for instance, in- 
stalled in the American House in Boston) 
has the appearance of an old style safe, de- 
signed for the secure keeping of money and 
other valuables. A thermometer projects 
from the top at one side, and you can see 

~ that the quicksilver is rising nearly to the 
boiling point. When a desirable tempera- 
ture has been reached a short metal bar 
attached by a pivot at one end to a small 
board has its free end turned by the attend- 
ant from one metal knob on which it has 
This ar- 
ticle is the switch, and the movement has 
thrown an additional long coil of wire in 
the ‘‘ resistance frame’ into the. line for the 
electric. current to pass through; or a re- 
verse movement removes a coil from tke 
circuit. The introduction of a coil has the 
effect of lessening the current, while the 
removal of one allows it to pass more freely. 
‘By this means the heat is regulated. 


Hot Water Tank. 


Oven. with Broiler 
on its top. 
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The ‘‘safe” looking object (and it is 
really quite safe) when its door is swung 
open will display shelves like those in the 
oven of a common cooking range, and on 
these may be observed the most beautifully 
cooked bread, cake, pies and meats. The 
“*fire’’? which does the heating of this oven 
is simply a number of coils or loops of 
metal ribbon supported on short insulators 
near the bottom of the oven, to which the 
electric current gives a red or a white heat 
with perfect steadiness as long as the oper- 
ator desires. The oven itself is but a box 
of heavy sheet iron covered on the outside 
with a layer of asbestos, which, in its turn, 
has a thin covering of metal or sometimes 
of wood. The outside is never so warm as 
to be uncomfortable for the necessary han- 
dling. 

The low degree of heat (compared with 
that of the arc light) necessary for cooking 
is produced at the proper point by the re- 


AN ELECTRIC KITCHEN. 


Cupboard. 

Buffet, on which are Electrical 
Cooking Dishes. 
sistance to the electric current in the coil or 
the loop. The conductors which bring and 
carry away the current are of larger wire 
than that of the coil or the Joop, which are 
also of some metal (as German silver) which 
is difficult to be melted and offers a greater 

resistance than either iron or copper. 

For cooking in hot weather or in narrow 
quarters the electric method seems to fulfill 
the ideal, since there is very little diffusion 
of beat, no dust nor ill odor, and it is said 
to be cheaper for this purpose than any 
other system. An electrical oven would, 
of course, have to be manufactured espe- 
cially for its purpose, but almost every 
other cooking utensil could be formed by 
attaching a coil or ribbon of a suitable 
metal to the vessels in use for cooking on 
common stoves, 


= 
Folks that think too much of what’s a-com- 
ing most likely won’t attend to what there is. 
—Mrs. Whitney. 


Boilers and Steamers in Closets. 


13 
HOUSEHOLD USES OF ELECTRICITY. 


It will be a happy day for women if the time 
ever comes when the drudgery of housework 
can be accomplished by means of electricity. 
Mr. G. N. Hopkins of the Scientific American 
gives this pleasing picture of some of the ways 
in which labor will then be lightened and life 
be made more agreeable: 


The dwelling without electric bells, elec- 
tric gas lighters, burglar alarms, the dis- 
trict telegraph for summoning timely aid 
in the person of the district messenger, the 
police, or doctor, or that is still without the 
telephone, is far behind the age, while the 
house having all these, in connection with 
electric lights, motors for driving the sew- 
ing machine, water pump, clothes wringer, 
the mangle, the dumb waiter or elevator, is 
only fairly modern; but to be strictly up 
with the times the house must be provided 
with electrical cooking, water-heating and 
house-warming apparatus. It must have 
synchronous electric clocks in all the rooms, 
and it must also be provided with electric 
registers for recording certain operations in 
the house, such 
as the opening 
and closing of 
doors, safes or 
cabinets, and 
Similar uses, for 
indicating the 
level of water in 
tanks, driving 
ventilating appa- 
ratus controlling 
temperature and 
the flow of air, 
for locating a fire, 
should one occur, 
and ‘turning on 
water for extin- 
guishing it, at the 
same time send- 
ing the alarm to 
the fire depart- 
ment. The elec- 
trical piano may 
take a place in 
every house; it 
will be operated 
by a first-class 
performer by 
means of a mas- 
ter piano at a 
central station, 
which will dis- 
tribute the music 
throughout a 
large district, and 
itis not too much 
to expect that the 
more pretentious 
homes may be 
provided with a 
full orchestra 
operated ina 
similar manner 
from a distant 
station. 


The story of the 
summer outing 
will not be complete without a full line of 
Jante:n transparencies, which necessitates an 
electric Jantern for throwing them upon the 
screen. Every dining table will be provided 
with electrical heaters and coolers, by 
méans of which coffee, tea and other liquids 
may be increased or diminished in tempera- 
ture to suit. Where smoking is admissible 
electric cigar lighters come in, in place of 
the old-time match. The hall and con- 
servatory will be provided with electric 
fountains illuminated at night by electricity, 
and in the conservatory and garden the 
shrubs and flowers will be illuminated by 
small lamps placed within the flowers and 
among the leaves and branches. Electrical 
clothes brushes and carpet sweepers, are 
forthcoming; possibly a toothbrush, in which 
the necessary movements are produced by a 
suitable electric motor, might be a desider- 
atum. 


The drawing-room and, in fact, the entire 
interior will be ornamented by means of 
electrical devices, some of them depending 
more or less upon electrical illumination, 
while the others require the current merely 
for producing certain motions. The illu- 
mination of pictures will be effected by 


Sink and Closet. 
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small lamps inserted within frames of such 
construction as to throw the light upon the 
picture and at the same time screen the 
lamps from view, so that the pictures may 
be fully and artistically illuminated, while 
the light in the gallery is made soft and 
subdued, thus permitting of concentrating 
the entire attention upon the pictures, 
which will then be seen to the best ad- 
vantage. 

It is not improbable that ere long the lady 
of the house will be enabled to see from 
within a visitor at the door, through the 
medium of electric wires, and that the 
weight and general dimensions of the per- 
son may be appreciated at once, so that the 
desirability of a personal interview may be 
determined upon in advance. 

By a modification of some of the existing 
autographiec telegraphs, or by a new inven- 
tion of the same class, a letter written in 
one home can be instantly transmitted to 
another at a distant point, thereby outdoing 
the most efficient mail service. With the 
current accessible, it is not improbable that 
every family will have its electrical carriage 
always ready to roll out on the street and 
travel a number of miles without fatigue or 
danger. 


—_ 


THE TWENTY-FOUR PRESIDENTS, 


Washington first of the Presidents stands, 

Next placid John Adams attention commands, 
Tom Jefferson’s third on the glorious score, 

And square Jimmy Madison counts number four. 


Fifth on the record is plain James Monroe, 

And John Quincy Adams is sixth, don’t you know? 
Next Jackson and Martin Van Buren, true blue, 
And Harrison ninth, known as Tippecanoe. 


Next Tyler, the first of the Vices to rise, 

Then Polk and then Taylor, the second who dies; 
Next Fillmore, a Vice, takes the President’s place, 
And small Franklin Pierce is fourteenth in the race. 


Fifteenth is Buchanan, and following him 

The great name of Lincoln makes all others dim; 

Next to Johnson comes Grant, with the laurel and 
bays, 

And next after Grant then comes Rutherford Hayes. 


Next Garfield, then Arthur, then Cleveland, the fat, 
Next Harrison wearing his grandfather’s hat, 
Adroit little Ben twenty-third in the train, 
And, last on the list, behold Cleveland again. 

—The Household. 
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TRUE STORY OF A CAT. 


Little Tommy Waldron owned a big, 
black cat of which he was extremely fond, 
and to which he had given the somewhat 
aspiring name of Grimalkin, urged thereto 
by his older brother, who declared it a most 
appropriate name for such a grim-looking 
creature. Grim, as she was called for short, 
was certainly a stern, solemn-looking cat, 
and that her looks were a faithful expres- 
sion of her true character will appear from 
the following incident, which is strictly true. 

One day Tommy was a naughty boy. It 
had been raining hard for hours, and the 
streets were flooded with water. It cleared 
off, however, an hour or two before supper, 
and Tommy was anxious to go out and play 
with his new ‘‘top’’ boots on. These boots 
were Tommy’s greatest treasure. He loved 
them even more than he loved Grim. But 
they were not rubber boots, and so his 
mother did not think them suitable to be 
worn out in the deep puddles. She was a 
kind, discreet mother, and she explained 
carefully to her little boy why she thought 
best to deny his request. 


But Tommy was so disappointed he grew 


quite angry, and lying flat on the floor he 
began kicking with all his might. Then 
his mother came and drew off the beloved 
boots and told him he could not have them 
on again for two days for being so naughty. 
This made Tommy even more angry, and 
sitting up straight on the floor he began cry- 
ing and screaming at the top of his lungs. 
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Grimalkin all this time had been regard- 
ing her young master in silent disapproval, 
but when the naughty boy began his loud 
screaming the cat walked deliberately over 
to him and, lifting her right fore-paw, boxed 
Tommy’s ears soundly, first one, then the 
other, then with a dignified air stalked 
away. 

Tommy was so surprised he stopped cry- 
ing for a whole minute. Then, seeing the 
smile his mother could not repress, his 
anger took a fresh start. Seizing poor 
Grim he threw her half way across the 
room, then rushed from it himself, fearing 
lest the cat might visit speedy vengeance 
upon him for his cruel act. But he need 
not have feared. .Grimalkin was a cat of 
justice, not of vengeance. Sey Lin ls 


SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 29. 


Work for the hands, or “ learning by doing.” 
Make the model of the temple by the direc- 
tions given in these columns Novy. 23, 1893, 
or by following an outline picture of the tem- 
ple, given in most of the present quarterlies. 
A representation of the general design of the 
temple may be made with common blocks. 
Though crude, children will learu more from 
this than from a description or picture with- 
out it. ; 

The lesson. Briefly review the lesson of 
June 3. All the Jewish people went to Jeru- 
salem once a year for the festival of the Pass- 
over, to bring offerings of lambs and of first 
fruits and to fast and pray and thank God for 
His love and mercy to their nation years be- 
fore. Now let the children trace slowly with 
their fingers on the little maps (see last week) 
the journey of three days from Nazareth to 
Jerusalem, while you describe vividly the 
happy companies of people in their strange 
bright-colored garments riding on donkeys 
or walking over the beautiful green hills and 
pastures. How the children must have en- 
joyed it! And with what eager, wondering 
eyes did Jesus and the other children who 
had never seen the temple gaze upon the 
beautiful building with its white marble walls 
and golden doors and roof dazzling in the 
sunshine! 

The festival lasted seven days. Then the 
people went back to their homes. At the end 
of a day’s journey Mary found that Jesus was 
not with the company. She probably thought 
He was with friends and was not troubled 
until she failed to find Him. Then she and 
Joseph took the one day’s journey back to 
Jerusalem to look for Him. Let us think a 
moment who Jesus was. What did the angel 
say to Mary when he told her of the babe that 
was to be sent? Read vs. 31, 32, 33 and 35 of 
Luke 1. Mary should have remembered that 
the wonderful Jesus had a Heavenly Father 
and that the most natural place to look for 
Him was in His Father’s house, the temple. 
But she searched all day before she thought 
of this. And she need not have been worried 
about Jesus before she found Him, for the 
Heavenly Father who sent His Son to Egypt 
out of danger surely would not let harm be- 
fall Him. Mary did not think of all these 
things, and so she was frightened and anxious. 
The words that Jesus said to her show that 
He thought she should have remembered who 
He was. He gently reproved her for forget- 
ting. Jesus came to earth to do the will of 
His Heavenly Father, and He wished Him to 
remaiu in the temple for some good reason. 
The above expianation should be given care- 
fully, for thoughtful children say, ‘It would 
not have been right for me to have stayed be- 
hind as Jesus did.” 


* Copyrighted. 
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Praclical teachings. 1. ‘‘ Filled with wis- 
dom.” Jesus learned all He could from every 
one and everything. He gave heed to the 
words of parents and teachers. 

2. Subject to them.” Jesus obeyed His 
parents because it is a command of God in 
the Bible. Me knew He was wiser and better 
than they, but this did not make Him less 
obedient. 

3. “Strong in spirit.”” He would not yield 
to temptation. He vanquished (explain this 
word and children remember it easily) evil 
thoughts and actions when He was tempted 
to yield to them. 

4, ‘Grew in stature ’”’ (strong, healthy body), 
and He worked as a carpenter with Joseph. 
It is best for every one to work. We should 
do nothing and use nothing that will injure 
these wonderful bodies that God has given us. 
We should use them for His service. Read 
1 Cor. 6: 19, 20, and 3: 16,17. Weare not our 
own. 

In our work and in our play 

We will watch and often pray ; 

Thus drive evil thoughts away, 

Grow like Jesus every day. 
(Primary teachers may let children recite this 
together at close of the class. Call it ‘our 
verse to live by this week.’’?) Put the fol- 
lowing on the blackboard, omitting the first 
letters, which the children may be allowed to . 
fill in, and then let one draw a line and “ do 
the sum in addition,” printing the word 
“Love’’ below. Children at home may make 
the words with letter cards: 

3 JESUS. 


Learned all He could (‘‘ wisdom”’). 

Obeyed His parents (‘‘subject’’). 
Vanquished temptation (‘‘ strong in spirit’’). 
Exercised his body (‘‘ grew in stature ’’). 


Love — ‘increased in favor with God and 
man.’’ 


It was love in Jesus’ heart that made Him 
so good and beautiful. Love in our hearts 
will make. people love us, and, much better, 
God will be pleased with us. 


ee ee 


To come back home after every stage of 
life’s journeying with a wider horizon—more 
in sympathy with men and nature, knowing 
even more of the righteous and eternal laws 
which govern them and of the righteous Will 
which is above alJ—this must be the end and 
aim of all of us, or we shall be spending time 
and labor and journey money on that which 
profiteth not.— Thomas Hughes. 


oa 


Honest love, honest sorrow, 

Honest work for the day, honest hope for the mor- 
row— 

Are these worth nothing more than the hand they 
make weary, 

The heart they have saddened, the life they leave 
dreary? 

Hush! the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the 
Spirit 

Echo, he that o’ercometh shall all things inherit! 

—Owen Meredith. 


Everything used in making Cleve- 
land’s Baking Powder is printed on 
the label. 


Bread and 
cake raised with 


elands 


Baking Powder 


keep their freshness 
and flavor. 


‘“Pure’’ and ‘* Sure.” 


You know what you are eating 
when you use Cleveland’s. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


CHOKES of Fourth of July 


celebrations begin to come 
in, and I will print a few. 
(Now that inventors have 
found a way to telegraph 
manuscript and photo. 
graph sounds, I presume 
that D. F., not to be 
beaten, will say that he 
can print the echo of a fire- 
cracker!) The first one 
was from the Cape Ann 


® boy: 


Iam not blown up ! 


That is more than all celebrators can 
write—some have no right hands left to 
write with. Why cannot boys be cautious 


as well as patriotic? 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dear Mr. Murtin: . Fortunately I was 
not hurt by firecrackers, but there was a large 
number of accidents in or about the city. I 
expect to spend part of my vacation at Button- 
wood Beach, R. I., and part at Bedford, Mass. 
I am thinking of collecting bits of wood for 
exhibition in the Rhode Island State Fair. 
Can you recommend a book which tells how 
to recognize the different kinds of trees? The 
collection must contain across section and a 
section showing the grain, each with bark on, 
and also a spray and leaf. 

Yours truly, HARoxp C. 


That is a sensible sort of collecting mania 
—I remember that I recommended it three 
or four years ago! I have previously men- 
tioned tree books. I think the cheapest one 
is Amherst Trees, published by the Amherst 
(Mass.) Record; paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 
cents. That is good, but of course local; 
the index contains 165 titles. Newhall’s 
Trees of Northeastern America [New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50] is large, full and il- 
lustrated with tracings of leaves. 


LUNENBURG, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...I1 am having a very 
fine vacation here. We had fireworks on the 
Fourth. Willie has a new bicycle and spends 
a good deal of his time in ridivgit. I go fish- 
ing and swimming but havea long distance to 
go. The other day I went fishing and caught 
about fifty. I am learning to play on the 
banjo. Yours truly, ARTHUR D. 


Banoor, ME. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . The Fourth wasa glo- 
riousday. Inthe forenoon there was a“ grand 
procession,’’ which was not very grand. It 
was headed by a platoon of mounted Bears 
{How funny they must have looked, but where 
did they get so many bears, even in Maine? 
Oh! I see—I have turned over the wrong leaf! 
—Mr. M.|—of mounted police, and then came 
the High School Cadets, to which I belong. 
The Horribles in the morning did not amount 
to much, but the ball game in the afternoon 
was very good. [I saw a‘ Horrible” exhibi- 
tion which did amount to something. As I 
was going for my morning mail, trying to 
dodge the firecrackers, I met one young Hor- 
rible, comically dressed in overalls and home- 
made brown paper mask and parading all by 
himself. [saluted him and when he replied I 
recognized the voice of a well-known Corner 
boy!—Mr. M.] Mamma wants me to ask you 
about a story which she used to read to me. 
It is the old one about Silverlocks and the 
Three Bears, but 1t was in verse. The book 
is lost or worn out; where can she find the 
poetry ? Yours truly, THomas B. 


-The story is a familiar one but I do not 
think I ever saw the poetical version. Can 
“any Cornerers or their mammas tell? 

Now that the Three Bears have opened 
the door of the ‘‘ notes and queries”’ depart- 
ment I will read you a few letters in that 


line. 
SoutH NEWMARKET, N. H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The Conversation Corner 
seems intended for all sorts of questions from 
anv of the young readers of the Congregation- 
alist. Do you suppose you can answer a ques- 
tion for me in the midst of this stamp craze? 
(By the way, I have a stamp album of several 

‘hundred stamps!) I am anxious to know 
where I can find the following piece of posery: 
Darius Green and his Flying-machine by J. T 
Trowbridge. Yours very truly, w. c. H. 
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I have heard it often and know it is in 
some of the school readers, but have not 
been able to put my hand upon it. 
to Mr. Trowbridge and received this reply: 


ARLINGTON, MAss. 


‘Darius Green”’ appeared originally in Gur 
Young Folks for March, 1867. It is included 
in a volume of verse by the same writer, The 
Vagabonds and Other Poems, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. / 

Very truly yours, TN, TROWBRIDGE. 


On inquiry of the publishers I learn that 
the volume costs $1.25, It contains some 
of Mr. Trowbridge’s other pleasant pieces, 
this of ‘‘D. Green’’ being the most familiar. 


‘ You remember it is the story of a Fourth of 


July performance and has a moral: 
And this is the moral—Stick to your sphere! 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Sir: Can you tell me who wrote the 
poem entitled ‘‘ Uncle Ted and Boston,” and 
where it can be found? Here are the first 
lines: 


ov Tee, sets there by the sea and heza thousand 
aru 


That acne out through all the lan’, through all | 


the hills and farms, 
Strong arms they be that never rest, but pull by 
night and day, 
An’ feel new strength w ’en they hey drawn our boys 
and gals away. 
Mrs. B. 


That sounds like Trowbridge or Will 
Carleton (or ‘‘ Hosea Biglow’’), but I do 
not find it; no doubt some of our readers 
remember it. There is a moral in that, too 
—under the bad spelling—as to our youth 
leaving the slower, safer life of the country 
for the crowded, heated life of the city. Of 
course there are two sides to the question, 
but I think boys and girls should think it 
over carefully before they decide that they 
cannot be successful, useful and happy if 
they stay on ‘‘ the hills and farms.”’ 


Rockport, Mass. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir : In the Corner of June 
21 I saw a letter from a lady of Worcester who 
was anxious to find a poem of Ruskin’s. It 
was in the Easter number of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for 1893, ‘on the left-hand page,” and I 
send it. Yours truly, M. M. P. 
The poem is entitled The Guests of God, 
and was written, not by Ruskin, but by 
Mrs. Mary F. Butts of Boothbay Harbor, 
Me., a well-known contributor to the Con- 
gregationalist in years past, best known, 
perhaps, by her little poem beginning: 
Build a little fence of trust around today. 


The name of Ruskin has been associated 
with the verses inquired for because of his 
words, ‘‘ Why should we wear black for the 
guests of God?” prefixed to them. The 
poem is reprinted in the Home department 
this week. 

This poem suggests a letter I have just 
received from a lady who was interested 
in our previous effort in behalf of O Sumi 
San at the Okayama Orphanage, and who 
now wishes to bear a part in insuring O 
Hana San a home there also. She associ- 
ates the care of this orphan girl with her 
own daughters, now the ‘‘guests of God.” 

Dear Mr, Martin: This is the birthday of 
one of my daughters, who cannot receive her 
birthday gift from my hands, therefore I in- 
close it for the O Hana San Fund. Just as 
she bad finished her education the dear Lord 
called her to higher service. One sister bad 
preceded her and the two remaining ones 
have followed her, so that now [ have four 
children safe in heaven. All their wants are 
fully supplied. Sincerely yours. 

I do not know why such children, who 
are ‘‘safe within the gate’’ and whose 
‘tangels do always behold the face of the 
Father in heaven,’’ may not partake of the 
joy ‘‘of the angels of God”’ when the poor 
children of earth learn to know and love 


a Te. MeN 
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The 
ichest 
Food 


in the world 
in force-pro- 


ducing ele- 


ment is 


Hornby’s 


H-O §{ Homby's} Company, N. Y. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Haye 


| Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


Ww. BAKER & CO.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


iyehan morethan three times 
! ik strength of Cocoa mixed 
wg With Starch, Arrowroot or 

S ’ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


@mnfort Powder 


Cures Eczema, 
Chafing. Pimples, 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 


Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 
and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


~~" Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the He-ds. the Pace, the a 


!Prophy acti¢ 


means decay preventing. 


The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 
prevents decay because it cleans be- 
tween the teeth. In use, follow directions, 
Universally approved by dentists. 
Sold everywhere, or 35c. by mail, 
postpaid. 

4 dn instructive book about the teeth sent free on reques 
R Florence Mfg. Co., ipnence; 
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The Sunday School 


LEsson FOR AUG. 5. Mork 1: 1-11. 
THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Mark begins his gospel with the public min- 
istry of Jesus. His baptism by John was His 
inauguration into that ministry. He was then 
in His thirtieth year, the age at which priests 
entered on their public duties. 

The silence of the Gospels concerning the 
whole life of Jesus at Nazareth, excepting 
only the mention of a single incident, reveal 
to us that nothing essential to His mission 
which we need to know occurred during those 
years. The preparation of the Son of God for 
His life work is not before the world. Those 
who would follow in His footsteps will not be 
too eager to get before the public with their 
message before it is matured in their minds. 

From the hour of His baptism Jesus seems 
to have begun to be fully conscious of His 
mission. Two things marked His entry on it: 

I. His introduction to the people by John. 
The prophet who prepared the way for Jesus 
was himself foretold by prophets. Mark com- 
bines sentences from Malachi and Isaiah, as if 
to represent the whole utterance cf prophecy, 
pointing to the mightier One who was to 
come. John was to introduce Him to men. 
John was a voice; Jesus a Saviour. John 
was an ascetic, calling people into the wilder- 
ness to hear him, clothed with sackcloth, eat- 
ing the food of the poor, which nature pro- 
vided. Jesus came eating and drinking, a 
guest of the rich as well as of the poor, bring- 
ing a message of love and peace to men’s 
hearts and homes. John’s mission was tem- 
porary. Jesus came to be forever the world’s 
Redeemer and King. 

John began to preach at a time when the 
world most needed to repent and least felt its 
need. Rome had conquered the world. But 
the peace which had followed her conquest 
had n>? health init. Mankind had sunk into 
the depths of sin, or of despair, or of both. 
With loss of faith and aspiration came loss of 
all ambition except the mostselfish. The low- 
est passions became uppermost in society. In 
its higher ranks men believed life to be a 
farce, but played it with desperation, intrigu- 
ing and fighting for power and for sensual 
gratification ; in the lower ranks they fell into 
stolid indifference. The Jews had a splendid 
temple, a magnificent ritual, constant sery- 
ices.. But their interest was mainly in forms 
of religion. The Pharisees, or Separatists, 
were hypocrites. The Sadducees, or reform- 
ers, were skeptics. Reverence for human life, 
as reflecting the image of God, was lost. For 
400 years no new message from God had been 
received ; when suddenly, from the wilderness 
a voice rang out, summoning the multitude 
to repentance. Crowds flocked from every 
quarter to listen, many to heed. 

John was well fitted for his work. The 
state of society and of government showed 
him what men needed. The Bible taught him 
what prophets were. His years of solitude, 
with the knowledge that he had a mission to 
meet men’s need, and the profound conviction 
that they must at once avail themselves of it 
or fall into national ruin, gave him a voice 
which commanded attention. He was like 
Elijah, rough, strong, solitary; indifferent to 
Juxury and even personal comfort, because 
absorbed in the master passion of love for 
righteousness; so jealous’ for God’s law that 
he could not live near enough to men to see it 
constantly violated; possessed with such a 
lofty idea of their possibilities of likeness to 
God that their actual condition brought him 
the keenest pain. 

Jobn preached repentance. He arraigned 
the pecple sharply for their sins and sum- 
moned them at once to forsake their sins and 
turn to God. He plainly stated what these 
sins were [Luke 3: 10-14]. 

John was the herald of a new order of soci- 
ety and he presented a twofold motive to re- 
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pentance: first, a new kingdom, about to be- 
gin; and, second, a new King, already among 
them. John told the people that the Messiah 
was there, about to set up the new kingdom, 
that he was not worthy to perform for Him 
the most menial offices, but that they must 
confess publicly their sins and by baptism de- 
clare their readiness to enter into the new 
kingdom. He affirmed, however, that the 


baptism which he administered was only pre-» 


liminary to the initiation into the kingdom 
which the King Himself would apply. At 
this point came: 

Il. The baptism of Jesus by John, While 
the prophet was preaching repentance to 
crowds beside the river Jordan Jesus was in 
the audience. When, one day, John had bap- 
tized many who confessed their sins, and thus 
declared their purpose to live in obedience to 
the law of God in preparation for the Mes- 
siah’s advent, Jesus presented Himself to be 
baptized. 

John had been created with a sensitiveness 
divinely given to recognize the Messiah [Luke 
1: 43,44]. He was constantly preaching that 
the Messiah was at hand. God had revealed 
to him by what sign be should know Him 
(John 1: 33]. But John did not recognize 
Jesus appearivg before him as the Messiah. 
“T knew Him not,’ be said. Yet he saw that 
in the bearing and look of the new candidate 
which made him, holy man as he was, feel 
unfit to administer the rite which signified 
moral cleansing. The greatest of the prophets 
bowed at first sight before Jesus as King. 

Jesus sought John for the purpose of being 
baptized. This rite, as applied to Him, did 
not mean what it meant for others. But as 
the leader of men under the new covenant, 
the King of the new kingdom, He took the 
step of initiation into that to which He invited 
all men. It became Him, He said, to do all 
right things. 

Thus He gave to baptism a new meanivg. 
It had meant renunciation of sin in prepara- 
tion for a new order of society. From that 
time it began to signify personal allegiance to 
the one Redeemer from sin. Teaching and 
time were required to develop this new mean- 
ing. Its significance was not fully disclosed 
till after His resurrection; but Jesus never 
adopted any existing rite or custom without 
giving to it new meaning. 

From the beginning of the Christian Church 
baptism has been one of its two sacraments. 
The Head of the church, who submitted Him- 
self to that rite, has commanded His followers 
to receive it. But that the different views of 
the method of administering it should have 
led believers in Christ to exclude from His 
table others whom they recognize as fellow- 
believers is one of the strangest facts in 
modern church history. It may be that im- 
mersion 'was the form in which John admin- 
istered baptism, though that was not certain, 
nor even probable, from the testimony of the 
early Christian Church. But the Didache, or 
Teaching of the Apostles, written probably 
within seventy years after the death of John 
the Evangelist, declares that baptism should 
be administered in running water if it is at 


hand; if not, in other water; if not in cold,. 


then in warm water; and that if neither is at 
hand in sufficient quantity, candidates should 
be baptized by pouring water thrice on the 
head. It is beyond question that a century 
later baptism was administered in the Chris- 
tian Church both by pouring and sprinkling. 
An immense amount cf labor has been wasted 
in discussion about the form of administering 
a form. 

But the meaning which Christ gave to bap- 
tism we must faithfully cherish. It includes: 

1. Consecration of the believer to God. 
Jesus was praying as He was baptized. Com- 
plete surrender to the Father's will, full con- 
secration of all His powers, must have been 
the spirit of that prayer. 

2. The recognition of God as the Trinity in 
unity. God the Holy Spirit appeared resting, 
as a visible symbol, on the Son. God the 
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Father declared that Jesus is His Son. 
Holy Jesus, in that hour of indescribable 
emotion, was openly received into the being 
of God. Then He received the gift of the 
Holy Spirit without measure. This was the 
announcement made from heaven that Heis 
our King. If we receive these two great 
truths and teach them, we shall fulfill the 
purpose for which the record of this hour in 
the life cf Jesus was given to men. 

3. Acceptance by God of the believer. The 
union of Christ’s followers with Himself is 
declared by their baptism. He has appointed 
that declaration to be made by pronouncing 
them members of Him whose one name is 
‘‘the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.” 
The Father who spoke in the skies, the Spirit 
who descended in light, the Son who stood in 
the waters of the Jordan—these represent the 
one God whose sons and daughters are the 
believers whose separation from the world 
and reception into His family are declared at 
their baptism. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, July 29-Aug.4. Our Attitude Toward 
Pleasures of Doubtful Character. Rom. 14: 
1-12; 1 Cor. 10: 23-33. 

What makes a pleasure doubtful or unwholesome? 
Is there a golden mean between unwise indulgence 
and entire abstinence? How would Christ act? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING, 

Topic, Aug. 5-11. Plain Living and High 
Thinking. Mark 10: 23-31. 

It is now considerably more than a gener- 
ation since William Wordsworth ceased illus- 
trating so beautifully in his life the sanity 
and truth of his own saying that it was better 
—but not easier—to live plaimly and think 
lofty thoughts than to live luxuriously and 
think debasing thoughts. 

Never more than today was there need of 
such a message. Applied science, the combi- 
nations of capital and the organizations of 
laborers are together making the necessaries 
of life cheaper and at the same time con- 
stantly transferring from the realm of what 
our fathers considered luxuries a thousand 
and one commodities that we insensibly come 
to look upon as necessaries, the more so since 
with this decrease in the price of commod- 
ities there has been an increase of the. income 
of the average man. 

Obviously, then, with an increase of the 
width of the margin between necessary outgo 
and regular income there is the greater op- 
portunity for the wise or foolish expenditure 
of money. Shall it be spent for a book or 
pound of fancy candy, a portrait of an in- 
spiring personality or a tawdry parlor orna- 
ment, a course ticket for a series of lectures 
and concerts or subscription to a sensational, 
vulgar weekly, an unnecessary dress cut in 
the latest fashion and made of the prescribed 
material or for a bicycle on which the muscles 
can be strengthened, the lungs expanded and 
the brain cleared of cobwebs? Shall it be put 
into a journey at home or abroad, whereby 
culture will be gained, or spent in building a 
house of ten rooms when seven would have 
sufficed? Shall the vacation be spent where 
rest and mental stimulus may be found or at 
a fashionable resort with its expense, its wear 
and tear upon the body and its demoralizing 
customs? As these questions are answered, 
so does the individual make his chcice and 
affect his physical and spiritual welfare. 

History and the study of biography afford 
indisputable evidence that the world’s best 
benefactors in the past, whether prophets, 
poets, priests, statesmen, soldiers or inventors, 
have been men who kept the body under, who 
willed to accomplish high purposes. Physio- 
logical research and the testimony of the 
world’s leaders today as to their personal hab- 
its add testimony to the same effect. The 
only men of wealth today who are prepar- 
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ing to have an easier time at their death 
than the camels used to have in entering the 
narrow gate of the ancient city are those who 
live simply, give generously to foster religion, 
education, or the industrial welfare of their 
fellowmen. Thank God, there are more of 
these in the United States than anywhere else 
in the world. Twentytnine million dollars 
was the total gift—of $5,000 or more—to 
public causes by individuals in this country 
made during the past year. 

Rarely has the whole question been better 
stated than by William E. Channing, who 
said: 

To live content with small means; to seek 
elegance rather than luxury, and refinement 
rather than fashion; to study hard, think 
quietly, talk gently, act frankly; to bear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasions, 
hurry never—in a word, to let the spiritual, 
unbidden and unconscious, grow up through 
the uncommon—this is to be my symphony. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 2: 18-15; 8: 18,19; 13: 
7-l1; 15; 17, 27; 17: 1; Matt. 5: 19-21, 25-27; 
7: 14. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE PARATHI [ISSION. 


The past year has been one not only of great 
financial reductions but of serious depletion 
of the missionary forces in the Marathi Mis- 
sion of the A. B. C. F. M. in India, but its an- 
nual report sets forth many encouraging re- 
sults achieved and shows that the work has 
gone steadily on, although so hampered and 
cramped that the missionaries on the field are 
almost appalled by the magnitude of the task 
before them. 

During 1893 133 persons were received into 
the churches, while twenty-five in addition 
were baptized. The whole number of com- 
municants in the mission at the end of the 
year was 2,562. Two new churches have 
been organized, making forty in all, and five 
new pastors have been installed, making 
a total of twenty-three. The number of native 
Christian agents has increased by four and of 
non-Christian teachers by seven. There are 
three less day schools, but the Sunday schools 
have increased by eleven. Although a de- 
crease is noticeable in the contributions of 
the native churches for 1893 the average 
amount for every communicant is equal to 
the sum earned by a common Jaboring man 
in eight and one-half days. 

A new feature of the educational work is the 
manual training aud gardening for boys con- 
nected with the high school at Ahmednagar. 
The manual training department met with 
hearty praise from the government inspector. 
On the farm, which is not far from the school, 
twenty-five boys have earned, in fruit and 
vegetable gardening, enough to pay their tui- 
tion fees. The boarding schools report steady 
growth, the girls’ school at Ahmednagar hay- 
ing been larger than ever before, with an at- 
tendance of 130 boarders and seventy day 


scholars, while the high caste girls’ schools 


are also flourishing. Of the village and sta- 
tion schools Mr. Harding says: “In many vil- 
lages the high castes are glad to send their 
children and they are quite willing to have 
the school in or near the village. This results 
partly from a growing desire for education, 
‘but more from a better understanding of us 
and our aims.’’ The total number of schools 
is now 139 and of pupils 2,589. 

The Sunday schools number 140 and contain 
4,530 pupils. 
cently by the request of a young Brahman 
teacher of a private school of high caste boys. 
He said he wanted his pupils to know some- 
thing that would ‘‘ make them better boys.”’ 


OUR OWN WORK. 

American Board Receipts. Owing to a large 
increase in legacies the statement of the re- 
ceipts of the A. B. C. F. M. in June is encour- 
aging. It will be seen by the following table 
that the amount received in June this year is 
greater by about $20,000 than the receipts of 
June, 1893: 


A new school was opened re-. 
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June, 1893. June, 1894, 
Donations, $30,892.34 Donations, $33,123.85 
Legacies, 8,205.52 Legacies, 26,864.30 
Total, $39,097.86 Total, 59,998.15 


The total receipts in ten months of this fiscal 
year have been $542,006.47, as compared with 
$501,333.03 of the corresponding months hst 
year, but this year $35,954.44 were specially 
contributed for the debt of September, 1893. 
Thus it will be seen that the supporters of the 
board have increased their gifts to the amount 
of $40,000, but owing to the debt the actual 
gain to the board has been but about $4,700. 


The forty-first report of the American Con- 
gregational Association is issued, showing 
that about $25,000 in legacies was received 
last year. The debt on the Congregational 
House, Boston, has been reduced from $165,- 
000 to $153,000, and provision is made for more 
extensive annual purchases of books for the 
Congregational Library. Many books have 
been loaned and this feature of the usefulness 
of the library is constantly becoming more 
important. Thg value of the library is also 
steadily increasing, especially in its posses- 
sion of rare books of interest to Congregation- 
alists. Of the 500 books named in Dr. Dex- 
ter’s bibliography, ouly two had been secured 
in 1879, but the number has now increased to 
115. A new Congregational building is greatly 
needed, and a generous endowment of the 
library would be a service of lasting impor- 
tance to the denomination. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Medical Training. Plans have recently been 
completed for the erection in New York ofa 
Medical Missionary Institute, where young 
men and women desirous of becoming mis- 
sionaries may receive a medical education. 
The institute is to be connected with the In- 
ternational Medical Missionary Society, which 
has been carrying on such a school ina small 
way since 1881. The new building is to, cost 
about $250,000 and will accommodate 250. Al- 
ready there are about 160 applications for ad- 
mission to the school, which is undenomi- 
national in character. It has always been 
deemed important that foreign missionaries 
should know what to do in emergencies, be 
able to read symptoms and administer simple 
remedies, but this society aims to make every 
missionary, if possible, a medical missionary. 
It is said that Cornelius Vanderbilt and John 
D. Rockefeller have been generous patrons of 
the institution in the past. ‘ 


The Soudan. A bold pioneer effort to gaina 
footing for the gospel in the Soudan, or Great 
Desert of Africa, has been undertaken by 
three young men under the auspices of the 
Soudan Interior Mission. The spiritual desti- 
tution of this vast region has long burdened 
the hearts of those who would win Africa for 
Christ, and at last it seems likely that mis- 
sionaries will soon reach Lake Tchad and pro- 
claim the gospel truths to the dense popula- 
tion on its shores. These brave men landed 
at Lagos, thus entering the interior from the 
west coast. Re-enforcements are expected to 
leave England in September. 


Remarkable News from Uganda. In England 
Bishop Tucker is impressing upon Christians 
their responsibilities with regard to Uganda 
and describing the marvelous progress in that 
part of Central Africa only a few years ago 
enveloped in the darkness of heathenism. 
The work at Singo, the most advanced out- 
post, was begun only a little more than a year 
ago, and yet the Church Missionary Society 
has now something like twenty out-stations 
in various parts of that great province, some 
at a distance of fifty miles from the central 
station, and nearly 500 people are under daily 
instruction with a yiew to baptism. Of the 
5,000 Nubian soldiers serving under the Brit- 
ish government over 1,000 are posted in a fort 
near one of the new stations in Singo. The 
officers have agreed on behalf of their people 
to receive instruction in reading, writing and 
the Christian religion. The latest news from 
Uganda is of a remarkable revival movement 
at Mengo and throughout Singo. The congre- 
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gations have been very large and at each sery- 
ice many have signified their desire to serve 
God. At Mengo about 1,000 souls were gath- 
ered into the church and many who had al- 
ready professed Christianity received a special 
blessing. 

An Excursion to [Matabeleland. It shows how 
rapidly the world is being brought together 
and man’s interest in his brother man is in- 
creasing that there should be sufiicient inter- 
est in Matabeleland to lead to the formation 
of a‘*‘ Cook excursion”’ to the capital of that 
country. It is not generally known that such 
a pleasure party started from England for 
Africa in the spring, the round trip to occupy 
five months and costing about $1,800. Rey. 
Josiah Tyler, in the Independent, pleasantly 
describes some of the places, objects of inter- 
est and noted men which the party will prob- 
ably see. 


=> 


THE SIGH OF THE URBAN CHUROH- 
GOER FOR THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


Forgive the fault if sometimes on Tby day 

And in Thine house my prayer hath folded wing, 
My spirit turned from Thee to things of sense, 

And found delight in vain imagining. 


Ah, cool and quiet places where men pray! 
Without, the gentle sound of cawing rooks, 
Within, the country faces flushed with health, 
The white smocks bent above the dog-eared books; 


Soft breath of mignonette and scented thyme 
From the warm hands of children sitting by, 

And through the open door a veil of elm 
Across the glory of the summer sky; 


The sound of voices in the shady lane, 
The trembling heat above some quiet mound; 
And here the sunbeams’ painting on the wall, 
The ivy’s shimmering shadow on the ground; 


And everywhere a presence, without name, 
Subtle, ineffable—a spell, no more— 
Breathing from arch and elm, from flower and 
groin, 
Ay, from the trodden stones upon the floor— 


A something that we know is not, today, 
A something that gives strength to prayer and 
song; 
And if we miss it as we kneel to pray, 
Art Thou extreme, O Lord, to mark it wrong? 


Nay, for the desolate town was never Thine, 
Unloveliness hath never part in Thee! 

Yet, where gross man has marred Thy handiwork, 
Souls that he could not reach are white and free, 


So that I breathe the breath of fragrant lives, 
And learn that where flowers sicken hearts grow 
strong, 
The better man within me cries, ‘‘ Content!” 
Albeit the weaker whispers still, ‘‘ How long?” 
—Spectator. 


QUAINT OLD WHITE MEETING HOUSES. 


In the midst of the prevailing traze for 
odd and bizarre styles of architecture it is 
pleasing to come across a plea for the sim- 
ple and homely buildings such as contented 
our forefathers. William Henry Bishop, in 
an article in the May number of the Century, 
in which he gave his experiences while 
searching for a summer home in upper New 
England in the form of an abandoned farm, 
said: ‘*Two small white meeting houses 
show their Christopher Wren steeples com- 
placently. Time has been when all these 
white country meeting houses alike seemed 
to freeze the imagination with their cold- 
ness, but times change, and we with them. 
The charming grace and lightness of design 
that many of them possess have been recog- 
nized; their whiteness is a refreshing spot 
amid the greenery; in short, they are com- 
ing back into favor again, with the many 
other nice old-fashioned things of the period, 
and the invasion of Gothic chapels that suc- 
ceeded them had better look well to the 
security of its domination.” 


The knowledge which a man can use is the 
only real knowledge which has life and growth 
in it and converts itself into practical power. 
The rest hangs like mist about the brain or 
dries like raindrops off the stones.—J. A. 
Froude. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF CHRIST. 


M. Nicolas Notovitch has written an ac- 
count of a journey made by him in Thibet 
about 1878 in the course of which he de- 
clares himself to have discovered and tran- 
scribed a copy of a manuscript written in 
the Pali tongue a few years after the cruci- 
fixion of Christ from local recollections and 
accounts brought back from Jerusalem by 
traders concerning Jesus, who is called 
Saint Issa. The special peculiarity of this 
Buddhistic chronicle is that it fills most of 
the gap in the Biblical record of the life of 
Christ, i. ¢., between His twelfth and thirtieth 
years. According to this manuscript Jesus 
went to the East and grew to manhood 
there; studied the Veda with the Brahmins, 
who quarreled with Him when He took up 
the cause of the oppressed Sudras; studied 
the Pali language and the Shastras with the 
Buddhists, who also took offense at His de- 
nunciations of idol worship; preached as a 
missionary the doctrine of one indivisible 
God among the Zoroastrians, and finally re- 
turned to Judea where He was crucified. 

The original of this Buddhist narrative is 
said to be in the monastery at Lhassa and 
there are copies in Himis and other places. 
The document harmonizes to a large extent 
with the Gospels, but at times varies radi- 
cally from them. For instance, it speaks of 
Jesus as a son born in the ordinary manner 
of Joseph and Mary, it declares that Pilate 
caused His body to be removed from the 
tomb after the crucifixion, and it represents 
the chief priests and elders as the friends 
and defenders of Jesus so far as they dared 
to be and Pilate as bent upon killing Him. 
Of course the presumption is heavily against 
the claims of such a book as this. As the 
author says, his statements can be proved 
by sending an expedition of experts to in- 
spect the original. That is easier said than 
done, but until something like it shall have 
been done his discovery hardly will be ac- 
cepted by the world. 

Assuming his document to exist as 
claimed and his translation to be 1eas- 
onably accurate, there are a few indica- 
tions in the text that the docyment may 
be genuine in so far as to be a true rec- 
ord of various people’s recollections of 
the deeds and words of Jesus. As such, 
could the fact be established, it would pos- 
sess exceeding interest and would throw 
light upon the hitherto undescribed years 
of the career of Jesus. But it would not 
have special authority unless its inspiration 
could be established, and probably it is a 
not too ingenious fraud. M. Notovitch’s re- 
luctance to allow M. Renan to report his dis- 
covery to the French academy, lest Renan 
gain the glory of it, will render many doubt- 
ful of the discoverer’s sincerity. Moreover 
external objections to the statements of the 
alleged document exist, such as the evident 
familiarity of the Nazarenes with Jesus, 
which could not have existed had He not 
grown up among them. M. Notovitch’s ac: 
count of his journey, apart from the manu- 
script, is short and succinct but entertain- 
ing. The book certainly is a literary curi- 
osity and probably will not be given any 
other rank. [G. W. Dillingham. $1.50.] 


THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE 
RUSSIANS. 


Some time ago we noticed the first vol- 
ume of this important work by Anatole Le- 
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roy-Beaulieu. The second volume now is 
out, translated, like the first, by Zénaide A. 
Ragozin. It describes the institutions of 
Russia—the rural commune and the self- 
government of the peasants, the administra- 
tion, bureaucracy and police, provincial as- 
semblies and urban municipalities, justice 
and judicial reform, the press and censure, 
and revolutionary agitation and _ political 
reforms. It is the work of a keen-eyed stu- 
dent who, although not a native Russian, 
has had exceptional opportunities of study- 
ing Russia as she is and who is at once 
sufficiently large minded and scholarly to 
draw a remarkably fair, comprehensive and 
distinct picture for the instruction of the 
world at large. If there are details here or 
there as to which he has misapprehended 
either the facts or their significance, and 
apparently there are a few, they appear to 
be comparatively unimportant. There is 
an immense mass of matérial in his pages 
and it is well classified and is readily avail- 
able. 


He describes the Nihilists and their 


achievements at some length claiming that 
probably their numbers have been greatly 
exaggerated in public estimation and show- 
ing how easily this may have occurred. 
How far he has been influenced by a desire 
to stand well with the Russian government 
of course is uncertain. He does not deny 
the horrors of Russian prisons or of Siberia 
yet he seems somewhat disposed to pass 
over them lightly. He may be as candid 
and accurate as Mr. Kennan, for example, 
yet many readers doubtless will believe that 
he has failed to do entire justice to this 
portion of his subject. What he has to say 
concerning the censorship of the press, how- 
ever, is also likely to be offensive to the 
Russian powers yet upon this point he cer- 
tainly has no hesitation to speak plainly. 
So far as concerns the nature and operation 
of the institutions of government, he has 
done for Russia much the same work which 
Prof. James Bryce has done for the United 
States. Moreover he appears to have en- 
tered into the spirit of the natives and to 
have represented it well. The volume has 
reached its third edition in France already 
and will be read attentively by students of 
political economy in all lands. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.00. ] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rey. R. B. Moore, D.D., has written an 
elaborate work, Old Tabernacle Theology for 
New Testament Times [Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. $3.00], in which he argues, 
in opposition to certain modern critics, that 
there was a Jewish tabernacle, and goes on 
to set forth just what the tabernacle was 
designed to signify and teach. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the author is a representa- 
tive of the more Conservative school of 
Biblical students and has little patience 
with Wellhausen, the late Prof. Rovertson 
Smith, and such investigators. It is not 
necessary to indorse their positions in oider 
to conclude that Dr. Moore’s are somewhat 
extreme in the other direction, and we can- 
not commend the tone in which he occa- 
sionally alludes to them. We do not know 
how it may be with our Presbyterian friends, 
but among Cungregationalists the school of 
thinkers to which Dr. Moore belongs has 
produced a number of other books in the 
same line as this but superior to it for its 
purpose. 

Mr. A. K. Rogers has made for himself a 
critical analysis of the sources of the gospels 
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and a study of the sayings of Jesus and has 
published them in a book called The Life 
and Teachings of Jesus [G. Pv Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.75]. It is asincere and reverent endeavor 
to clear up some obscure matters and to 
afford aid to all who are doubtful about the 
essential claims of the Christian religion. 
Mr. Rogers has done his own thinking and 
advances his conclusions forcibly although 
not aggressively. We do not feel that he 
has said much of importance which has not 
been said before, and we cannot accept 
some of his statements, e. g., that the church 
has been left behind in the march of reli- 
gious thought. But, although his book is 
the production of an amateur rather than 
an expert critic, and although he sometimes 
seems to be governed in forming conclusions 
by his impressions quite as much as by proc- 
esses of close reasoning, the work of any 
such conscientious and thoughtful student 
deserves respect and doubtless will prove 
helpful to some readers. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Itis high commendation which Rev. Alex- 
ander Robertson gives to Fra Paolo Sarpt 
[Thomas Whittaker. $1.50] in calling him 
‘‘the greatest of the Venetians’? but he 
makes out a strong case in support of the 
assertion. Sarpi, who was born in 1552 
and died in 1623, was a prodigy of attain- 
ments in youth and became a marvel of 
wisdom in mature life. He became eminent 
as a scholar and theologian at a very early 
age and later was distinguished for wide 
and thorough learning in regard to anat- 
omy, optics, astronomy, heat and light, 
sound and color, pneumatics, hydrostatics, 
magnetism, metallurgy and chemistry, ete. 
He discovered the valves of the human 
veins and the circulation of the blood— 
which Harvey also discovered independ- 
ently. He constructed telescopes and ther- 
mometers with Galileo. He invented the 
declinometer and proportional compasses, 
and was called by eminent scholars the 
greatest mathematician in Europe. Healso 
was an author of distinction and a power as 
astatesman. He was a Roman Catholic and 
an important official in that Church yet he 
was a man of pure life, incorruptible in- 
tegrity and fearlessness in the advocacy of 
unpopular but needed reforms. The Popes 
have persecuted many such men but the 
malignity and pertinacity of their enmity 
toward him is almost incredible. It nearly 
compassed his assassination and it contin- 
ued after his death so implacably that bis 
remains had to be removed for safety so 
often that they have rested in not less than 
nine different places, and the public statue 
of him which his devoted Venetian fellow- 
citizens undertook to erect immediately 
after his decease was only completed and 
dedicated in 1892, The career of such a 
man is of the utmost interest and Mr, Rob- 
ertson has described it simply and effect- 
ively in this volume. Making all due al- 
lowance for his admiration of his subject, 
his hero was a hero indeed. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. have brought 
out in a tasteful form the sketch of the late 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong [35 cents], Gen- 
eral Armstrong of Hampton Institute, which 
was delivered at Hampton on the occasion 
of the inauguration of Founder’s Day, Jan. 
28, 1894, by Robert C. Ogden, one of the 
trustees of the Institute. Itis a wisely and 
tenderly appreciative portrayal of the man, 
his character and his work, so far as possi- 
ble within the limits of such an address. 
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It will supply areal want, whichis the more 
imperative since General Armstrong, in a 
short and characteristic paper left with his 
will, desired that no biography of him might 
be written. 

In Benjamin Griffith [American Baptist 
Publication Society. $1.00] is narrated the 
story of the life of Dr. Griffith, once a Bap- 
tist pastor and from 1857 to 1893 the execu- 
tive officer of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. The volume is composed of 
short memorial sketches, each dealing with 
a different department or aspect of his life 
and work, by old friends—C. H. Banes, 
Drs. Randolph, Henson, Laurence, Weston, 
Boardman, and others. Dr. Griffith had 
large executive ability and not only the Pub- 
lication Society but also the Baptist Orphan- 
age owed much of its success to him. He 
was less known than many other Baptists 
outside of his own denomination but was 
one of the men inside it upon whom pros- 
perity pre-eminently depends. 


STORIES, 


The fascination of the gambling habit and 
the ruin which it works seldom if ever have 
been pictured more vividly thanin Mr. W. H. 
Bishop’s latest novel, A Pound of Cure 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00]. It is a 
story of Monte Carlo and it sets forth in im- 
pressive chapters the growth of the passion 
for gambling, when once allowed to exert 
its baleful influence, and its deteriorating 
effect upon the character in general. The 
descriptions of scenery, persons and espe- 
cially of the great halls of play at Monte 
Carlo are remarkably graphic and the style 
of the volume is choice and vigorous. It is 
one of the author’s best works thus far.— 
It is not easy to follow the author of Poor 
Folk [Roberts Bros. $1.00]. He is the Rus- 
sian writer, Fedor Dostoievsky, and Lena 
Milman has translated the book and George 
Moore has supplied an unduly laudatory 
introduction. The book is in the form of 
letters from an old man, a poor clerk, to a 
young girl with whom he is in love. She 
finally marries a rich man, because he is rich, 
and without love, but she does not appear 
to love the clerk although she accepts read- 
ily all which he offers her. The best part 
of the story is the picture afforded of his 
poverty-stricken, shabby and unattractive 
life but the letters are gushing and tiresome 
and the writers uninteresting at the best. 

In The Dancing Faun [Roberts Bros. 
$1 00], by Florence Farr, we have another 
story which has the merit of vividness and 
power in description but which repels one 
by the moral unwholesomeness of its actors 


and at times by the unnaturalness of their 


behavior. Cheating, infidelity in love, mur- 
der and such crimes do not becume any 
more attractive when they are described 
effectively and the book has not even any 
apparent object of serving as a warning to 
avoid evil. We cannot speak much more 
favorably of The Wings of Icarus [Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.25], by Laurence Alma-Ta- 
dema. This also is mostly in the form of 
letters and it is a rhapsodical, and at times 


almost maudlin, history of the love affairs 


of a sentimental girl and a young poet, who 
go into raptures over one another in a some- 
what headlong and quite unconventional 
fashion and finally marry, after which the 
poet falls in love even more passionately 
with his wife’s dearest friend, to the agony 
of the wife yet with her hearty assent, and 
the climax is reached when two of the three 


‘avsurd creatures undertake to commit sui- 
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cide, in which attempt the wife’s rival suc- 
ceeds. The plot is ridiculous and the style 
silly. 

It is a relief to turn from such rubbish 
to genuine excellence such as one finds in 
Carlotta’s Intended and Other Stories [Hax- 
per & Bros. $1.50], by Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art. Three are love stories of people chiefly 
in bumble life and the other three deal 
principally with negro manners and quali- 
ties. They all are simple, pathetic and full 
of humanity. They are told wonderfully 
well and the author reveals herself as ex- 
ceptionally skillful alike in studying and 
describing racial and personal characteris- 
tics. The volume is one of the best and 
most entertaining of its class which we 
have read ina long time. Three poems in 
negro dialect are appended to it. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Prof. F. B. Gummere has selected and 
edited nearly threescore Old English Bal- 
lads [Ginn & Co. $1.35] and they are is- 
sued as a volume of the Atheneum Press 
series. An elaborate introduction, most of 
which the editor has delivered in the form 
of university lectures, paves the way for 
the ballads themselves. They afford an ex- 
cellent idea of the spirit and forms of old 
English ballad literature and are of much 
interest and value to students of that de- 
partment of learning. Some of them, how- 
ever, are too plain examples of former coarse- 
ness, not to say indecency, of speech to be 
commendable for general reading. There 
are suitable notes and also a glossary. The 
volume is a fine specimen of scholarly work. 
—Six of the essays of the late Prof. E. T. 
McLaughlin, of Yale University, form an 
attractive book entitled Studies in Medieval 
Life and Literature [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25], Prof. T. R. Lounsbury has supplied 
an appropriate introduction, These papers 
—their topics are The Medizval Feeling 
for Nature, Ulrich von Liechtenstein: The 
Memoirs of an Old German Gallant, Neid- 
hart von Reuenthal and His Bavarian Peas- 
ants, Meier Helmbrecht: A German Farmer 
of the Thirteenth Century, Childhood in 
Medieval Literature, and A Medizval 
Woman—although evidently not regarded 
as completed by the author, are so rich in 
the fruits of antiquarian research, so full 
of the spirit of the medizval period, so 
penetrating and shrewd in comment and 
so graceful in their own literary form that 
they furnish a worthy memorial, in a small 
way, of their lamented author. 


NOTES. 

— Prof. John Fiske is to deliver one of the 
Lowell Lecture courses in this city next winter. 
His subject will be Virginia aud Her Neigh- 
bors. 

— The copyright on Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
expired a year ago, but Mrs. Stowe still re- 
ceives from her publishers a bonus on its sales, 


—— The autograph letters of celebrities are 
likely to increase in value henceforth because 
of the rapid spread of the use of the type- 
writer. 

—— Some private and confidential letters by 
Motley to Bismarck were sold at auction in 
London not long ago and brought $300. The 
question has been asked, and no wonder, how 
they came to be offered for sale. 

—— Ninety-two years have passed since 
George Romney died and his paintings, which 
his heirs bave guarded carefully until now, 
have just been sold. They brought nearly 
$49,000 and his own portrait of himself at the 
age of forty-eight was secured for the National 
Gallery in London. 


[i9Q 


Mr. W. R. Smith, who has had charge 
of the Botanical Gardens at Washington siuce 
1849, has a collection of material relating to 
Robert Burns which is said to have but one 
Superior. It includes two verses of a poem 
apparently in the original manuscript and 
certainly in Burns’s own handwriting. 


—— In 1836 Charles Dickens wrote a comic 
opera, The Village Coquettes, which had be- 
come very scarce so that uncut copies brought 
from $150 to $200 each. But amass of waste 
paper from a printer’s warehouse lately was 
discovered to contain nearly a hundred copies 
of this work, and their sale has caused the 
price to drop to $25 apiece. 


—— Mr. W.L. Andrews has given to Yale 
University a collection of early printed books 
and rare manuscripts which, although small, 
is of greatimportance. It numbers only twen- 
ty-five specimens but is valued at $10,000. It 
includes the following: Gregory the Great’s 
Homilies on the Gospels, printed in 1473 by 
&unther Zainer, the first printer in Augsburg, 
and also the earliest printed edition extant; 
A History of Animals by Aristotle, translated 
into Latin by Theodore Gaza, and printed at 
Venice in 1476 by Jokn of Cologne; the earli- 
est printed edition of the Liber Etymologiorum, 
by Isidore of Seville, printed in 1470 at Stras- 
burg by Johann Mentelin; A®sop’s Fables, 
printed at Milan in 1480 by Buono Accorso in 
double columns of Greek and Latin; the De 
Duobus Amantibus Historia by Aineas Sylvius. 
—Pope Pius II.—and printed, by Ulrich Ger- 
ing, in 1470 on the first printing press set up 
at Paris; Lorenzo Valla’s De Lingue Latins 
Elegantia, printed in 1471 at Venice by Nico- 
las Jensen; Quadrigesimale de Pxnitentia, by 
Roberto Caraccioli, printed in 1472 by Wende- 
lin of Speyer at Venice, and one of the first 
books in which the Gothic type was used in 
Italy; a manuscript Life of Carlo Zeno, Ad- 
miral of Venice, printed in 1478 and a beauti- 
ful example of illumination; and an Italian 
manuscript of Livy including his Historia Ro- 
mana and dating from the 15th century and 
also wonderfully illuminated. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

STORIES FROM PLATO AND OTHER CLASSIC WRIT- 

ERS. By Mary E. Burt. pp. 262. 50 cents. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN FRACTIONS. By Florence 
N. Sloane. pp. 92. 40 cents. 

J. A. Hill & Co. New York. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA. By Rey. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. pp.552. $2.75. 

The Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A HISTORY OF THE (CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Prof. Williston 
Walker. pp. 451. $2.20, . 

Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

HIsTORY OF MODERN TIMES. Ky Victor Duruy. 
pp. 540. $1.60. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

A HANDBOOK OF MYTHOLOGY. 
pp. 334. $1.00. 


New York 
By HE. M. Berens. 


Charles T. Dillingham & Co. New York. 
Essays. By Emily O. Gibbes. pp.174. $1.25. 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. New York. 


PRESENT DAY PREACHING. Sermons by John Hall, 
D.D., and others. pp.96. 75 cents. 
The American Sunday School Union. 
delphia. 
THE LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. By Theodora 
C. Elmslie. pp.320. $1.25. 
John J. Hood. Philadelphia. 
ORGAN SCORE ANTHEM HOOK, NO. 2. By J. R. 
Sweney and W.J. Kirkpatrick. pp.160. 60 cents. 
Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE JESUITS. By R. W.Thomp- 
son. pp.509. $1.75. 


Phila- 


PAPER COVERS. 


American Book Co, New York. 
THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING. 
Nos. 1-6. Hach $1.00 per dozen. 


W.J shuey. Dayton, O. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR (HILDREN. By Rey. C.J. 
Kephart. pp. 74. 15 cents. 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 


THE NATURE OF THE STATE. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
pp. 56. 15 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


June. OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS.—AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE. 

July. CHRISTIAN LITERATURE AND REVIEW OF 
THE CHURCAES.— BIBLIA.—BOOK MAN.—BRULLETIN 
OF BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY.—BLUE AND GRAY, 
—BABYLAND.—SANITARIAN —UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZIN®.— THINKER — BIBLICAL WORLD.-— MUSICAL 
WORLD.—GODEY’S.—MUSIC REVIEW. 


August.—QUIVER. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


We need more of such men as those in 
Shelton, Ct., who will give what they can 
afford. 

For many, if not for all, cases the opinion of 
the association in New Hampshire is wisely 
held. 

If Lowell’s administration of the liquor law 
is not placed on a higher level during the 
summer it will not be the fault of the pastors 
in the city and the Y. M. C. A. 

Why would it not be a pleasant diversion as 
well as a beneficent work for C. E. Societies 
on the coast to spend the vacation in different 
divisions, doing such work as that of a mis- 
sion in Maine? 

Practical hints come repeatedly from Iowa. 
There is one this week for ministers’ wives, 
which, however, they may not all consider as 
such. For C. E. Societies, also, there is a 
point which should be remembered until the 
next national convention. 

If the formation of a ‘‘ Christian Union”’ like 
that in a city of Massachusetts could be sub- 
stituted for a number of half-dead or dying 
churches in some of the smaller towns, the 
influences of public worship in such places 
would doubtless be farther reaching. 

The ‘‘ Two Suggestions for Churches ”’ could 
be adopted in many places to great advantage 
in the summer, when strangers are more nu- 
merous everywhere and when Endeavor Soci- 
eties have more time for such work. The first 
plan is already in operation in a Colorado 
city, with the additional feature of all the 
churches uniting in the project. 

Some remarkable records of new members 
received are mentioned this week. Notable 
among them is that from a church in one of 
our new States, where one-half of a large 
number added in six months were from one 
Sunday school class. Another church in Ohio 
reports over 100 received in half that time. 
Still another in Iowa has added in a year 
nearly one-third of its present total, or one- 
half of its membership a year ago. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR CHURCHES. 


First: That churches make it easy for stran- 
gers to learn the hours at which their services 
areheld. At summer resorts this is especially 
important in the vacation season. Going to 
the seashore recently, early in the week, I de- 
sired to attend the midweek meeting in one of 
the village churches three-quarters of a mile 
distant, but not having heard the Sunday 
notice I had no means of knowing the evening 
or the hour of the prayer meeting. The fol- 
lowing Sunday I had to guess at the hour of 
the morning service, and owing to my igno- 
rance of the arrangements I found it im- 
practicable to attend the communion service. 

If churches would take care to distribute 
somewhat freely in cottages, boarding houses 
and hotels printed notices of their meetings 
they would receive the thanks of many visi- 
tors, and there might be less occasion for the 
complaint that people leave their church-going 
habits at home when they go away for vaca- 
tions. Would not the preparation and distri- 
bution of such notices be a good work for the 
Christian Endeavor Societies? 

Second; That the object to which the offer- 
ing is to be devoted be announced distinctly 
each Sunday. Visitors should esteem it a 
privilege to contribute toward the expenses of 
the worship in which they participate, but 
the moderate offering which would be appro- 


priate for that object would often be largely | 


increased were it known that it was for some 
great missionary enterprise. Bekisess 


FROM NORTHERN IOWA. 
Congregationalism in Northern Iowa is ina 
prosperous condition. One of its most en- 
couraging features is the interest which the 
pastors have in opening new fields. The 
country around the towns is destitute of re- 
ligious privileges. The advance from this con- 
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dition generally starts with the Sunday school, 
which encourages a preaching service and 
finally a church. The moral effect of the 
church is very marked. Of a certain place 
one says: ‘I never expected to see so wonder- 
ful a change. Less than two years ago the 
spot where the church now stands was a re- 
sort for the worst people in the county. Day 
and ‘night the most disgraceful scenes were 
witnessed. Allthat has ceased and the church 
edifice is crowded with worshipers.” 

Large sections in Northern Iowa have only 
recently been settled, and the population is 
scattered, although the country is rapidly 
filling up. Many churches feel a responsi- 
bility for the region about them. The S. S. 
and P. §. has been alive to the needs of this 
comparatively new country, and has organized 
Sunday schools and aroused the churches 
to their duty toward it. 

Midsummer isnot a favorable time for the 
work of missionary societies, even in Iowa. 
The effects of the panic now are even more 
evident in the State than last year. But 
church’ work was never more prosperous or 
promising. Sunday schools are well attended, 
C. E. Societies are multiplying and the 
churches are unusually well supplied. It is 
hard, therefore, for missionary societies to 
reduce expenses, and so it has been thought 
wise to trust to the benevolence of the churches 
which are in better circumstances and keep 
the work up to its present grade. But the 
income of the H. M.S. for May and June was 
less than $850, and the expenses nearly $3,100. 
Few of the churches in the State suspend sery- 
ices during the vacation season. They be- 
lieve, what experience has often proved true, 
that to give up the regular service for a certain 
season of the year is followed by spiritual loss. 

In letters from Iowa mention is made of the 
great loss which the Christian force of the 
state has sustained in the death of Mrs. Dr. 
Robbins of Muscatine, where she has lived 
nearly forty-three years. FRANKLIN. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


N.H.—The Pascataqua Association met with 
Rev. J. A. Ross, at Hampton, July 17. The chief 
topic was The Minister at Funerals. It seemed to 
be the general opinion that on such occasions per- 
sonal remarks should be omitted as far as possible. 
The sermon was preached by Rey. G. A. Foss. 


CAuL.—The Bay Association held its last meeting 
in the Bethlehem Church, the youngest in San 
Francisco. The subjects were: A Review of Pro- 
fessor ,Herron’s Book, The Christian Society, and 
The Great Strike. The sermon was by Rey. F. B. 
Perkins. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Massachusetts. 


LOWELL.—The evident need of temperance work 
in the city impelled the pastors before separating 
for the summer to appoint a committee who should 
arrange, if possible, to have a gospel temperance 
sermon preached at some church every Sunday dur- 
ing the summer. Two of the daily papers promise 
co-operation by giving full reports of these sermons. 
The temperance societies are also holding special 
public meetings to urge a higher standard in this 
matter. On a recent Saturday evening the Y.M. 
C. A. workers kept watch at the doors of four of the 
seventy-seven saloons of the city and by actual 
count 1,188 young men entered these four saloons. 
Determined to providea counter attraction arrange- 
ments were made for a free concert for men only at 
the Y. M.C. A. rooms every Saturday evening dur- 
ing the summer. Thus far these concerts have had 
an average attendance of nearly 300, of whom the 
larger number are those for whom the entertain- 
ments are intended. Refreshments are sold at cost 
in connection with the concerts. 


WORCESTER.—AS a result of a special call to the 
citizens of Greendale, read by Rev. W.T. Sleeper, 
July 15, a large number of the people at the North 
End met, July 19, to form a union religious body for 
the support of public worship. A constitution was 
read and adopted and a society was formed, to be 
known as the Greendale Christian Union, in which 
all Christians of every denomination may join on 
equal terms. 


CHILTONVILLE.—Pilgrim Conference, which met 
at Mansfield July 17, after extended discussion 
voted to drop from the roll the Fourth and Fifth 
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Churches and to receive into fellowship the Chil- 
tonyville Congregational Church recently organized. 
The facts in this case deserve more extended notice 
than can be given in the space we have now at 
command and will be commented on in our next 
issue. 


FALL River.—The First and Central Churches 
hold united services during the summer, Rey. 
Messrs. C. M. Lamson, D.D., and T. P. Prudden sup- 
ply for Rey. Dr. Adams. Drs. Alexander McKen- 
zie, L, T. Townsend and Michael Burnham supply 
for Rev. W. W. Jubb. 


FAIRHAVEN.—The church observed its centennial 
anniversary June 22. The morning service was con- 
ducted by the Sunday school and in the afternoon 
the twelve delegates of the Protestant churches in 
New Bedford and vicinity arranged the service. The 
sermon was preached by the pastor, Rev. Dorral Lee. 
The exercises continued through the following day. 


Maine. 


ISLAND FALLS.—The work on the new church 
building is progressing well. The services are no 
longer held in narrow quarters but in a commodious 
hall. The church is looking forward with great. 
anticipation to the coming of its new pastor, Mr. 
H. H. Noyes. 


OAKFIELD.—In this new field on the Bangor & 
Aroostook R. R. Mr. Coburn is doing good service. 
There are 700 people in the town, but there is no 
church organization. 


FARMINGTON.—The church dedicated its new pipe 
organ, costing $3,500, July 22. The Methodist 
chureh closed its house of worship that it might 
join in the service of praise. 


BAatTH.—The tenth anniversary of Rey. O. W. Fol- 
som’s efficient pastorate in Winter Street Church 
was observed July 1.—There is an earnest interest 
in temperance in the city and a determination to 
uphold the laws. A monster union meeting was 
recently held at the Central Church, 


The church in Bingham, Rev. J. C. Gregory, has. 
voted recently to erect a new edifice near the business 
center of the village-— Weekly services have been 
held in several of the churches of Union Conference 
by the C. E. Societies when there was no supply.—— 
At Phippsburg the Endeavor Society has contributed 
over $50 to church expenses.——The church in War- 
ren is active in the outlying districts in North, 
South and West Warren.——The interest in Captain 
Lane’s mission work along the coast is evinced by 
constant applications hy those who want to hold 
meetings at various places for the yacht which is 
employed as a means of transportation. 


New Hampshire. 


LANCASTER.—The church, Rey. G. H. Tilton, cele- 
brated its centennial anniversary July 17. All 
the older residents of every denomination were 
invited. A historical address was made by the pas- 
tor, and addresses were also given by Governor 
Smith on Congregationalism and by other distin- 
guished speakers., The venerable Neal Dow was. 
present. The present resident membership of the 
church is 171, and it enters upon its second century 
under favorable auspices. 


Vermont. 


BENNINGTON.—The latest Year-Book of the Sec- 
ond Church shows the work so thoroughly organ- 
ized that eighty out of the 400 members bear some 
official responsibility. Under the leadership of Rev. 
Cc. R. Seymour the church has grown rapidly in 
numbers and in influence in the community. A 
brief historical sketch shows its relation to the old 
First Church, from which it sprang in 1836. It will 
join with that church next year in entertaining the 
General Convention at, its centennial anniversary. 


= Connecticut. 


SHELTON.—An adjourned meeting of the sup- 
porters of the church was held lately at which it 
was announced that $1,000 more were needed to build 
the new house of worship. Ten men immediately 
offered their notes for $100 each to meet the de- 
ficiency. The plans for the new building show that 
it will seat over 400 persons altogether on the floor 
and in the gallery. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


CLAYTON.—The Congregational council which re- 
cently ordained Mrs. Gurney here as an evangelist 
recorded, as follows, ‘‘the exceptional conditions. 
which appear in this case’”’; 


First, Mrs. Gurney has by all testimony been ap- 
proved of God and of the churches she has served 
as an exceptionally gifted, sound and efficient min- 
ister of the gospel. 

Second, She is the wife of one who has a rec-. 
ord of signal success in evangelistic work, and in 
her public and definite statements holds her duty 
as a wife and mother of paramount importance. 

Third, It is sorely and entirely on the grounds of 
peculiar providential conditions and indications 
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that we act as we do in this case—who are we that 
we refuse to ratify what God has evidently ap- 
proved? 

Mr. and Mrs. Gurney are prepared to labor as 
evangelists, and churches desiring their services 
should address Rey. H. B. Gurney, Clayton, N. Y. 


THE INTERIOR, 
Ohio. 


MANSFIELD.—The First Church is enjoying a 
marked season of prosperity. Since April 1, 106 new 
members, nearly all on confession, have been added 
to the membership. Dr. J. W. Hubbell, the pastor, 
will spend his vacation at his cottage in Shelter 
Island, N. Y. 

Illinois, 

DHKALB.—The retiring pastor, Rey. J. M. Green, 
closes a pastorate of nearly four years. In all its 
departments the church has been strengthened. 
Over sixty new members, nearly two-thirds of them 
on confession, have almost doubled the member- 
ship. The Sunday school and ©. EB. Societies have 
also been increased, 

Indiana. 

ANGOLA.—Rey. H. O. Spelman’s resignation is 
accepted with regret. During his pastorate of three 
years the church has declared self-support and the 
commodious chapel and parlors have been added to 
the house of worship. It has enlarged its sphere 
socially and is stronger in all departments than 
heretofore. Mr. Spelman has served as trustee of 
Ridgeville College and on the home missionary com- 
mittee. 


KoKomMO.—The financial standing of the church is 
remarkable considering the hard times which have 
prevailed in the town. The Sunday schools are 
attended by over 3800 members, and one of them 
holds a night school with good results. 


Michigan, 

LAKE ODESSA,—The successor of Rey. J. W. Arney, 
whose efficient services built up the young chureh 
to a membership of 200, has recently been ordained. 
Rey. J. A. Seibert, the new pastor, is the youngest 
of ten children, three of whom are now pastors of 


Congregational churches in the State. They were 


all formerly connected with the United Brethren. 


M®MPHIs.—The church, Rey. George Benford, re- 
dedicated its house of worship July 8; Rey. Thomas 
Chalmers preached the sermon. A plea for $1,600 to 
pay all debts on the building was made and re- 
sponded to in the full amount. The building is 
handsomely remodeled and conveniently arranged, 
haying a parlor which opens into the audience-room 
and separate rooms for the pastor, choir and primary 
department. The memorial windows and pulpit, fur- 
nishings are the gifts of former members and of 
different departments of the church. 


Wisconsin, 


OsHKOSH,.—Plymouth Church, Rey. W. L. Demor- 
est, has voted to build a new edifice. Already 
$9,000 have been subseribed. The old house has 
been demolished and work on the new building is in 
progress. : 


ToKEN.—After several years of Sunday school 
work in the town under the ©..8. 8. and P. 8. a 
church organization has been called for. Twenty- 
five persons, nineteen on confession, have taken the 
first steps for such action under Rey. G. C, Hann, 


THE WEST. 
Missouri, 

PLYMOUTH.—Thoe Welsh church has organized an 
English-speaking Sunday school, to which many go 
who are not Welsh, Mr. Phillips of Dawn supplies 
the pulpit, speaking in Welsh or in English. 

During Supt, A. K. Wray’s recent visit in Thayer 
twenty-one persons were added to the church, 


llinnesota, 


Sx. CLoup.—On account of the depressing times 
the chureh will probably be closed soon for financial 
reasons. This prospect has resulted in the resigna- 
tion of the pastor, Rey. J. F. Bacon, The church 
shows its appreciation of his services by resolutions 
of regret. The membership has been increased 
during his pastorate about fifty per cent. 


An unequaled record in the State was made last 


“month by Asst. Supt. J.C. Huntington in organiz- 


ing nine Sunday schools, Those under the Randall 
church are in three different fields; three other 
schools are near Paynesville and the remainder are 
near Clearwater, Moorhead and Swanyille. 


lowa, 
Rook Rapips.—At the recent annual meeting of 
the chureb, Rev. W.B. Pinkerton, the clerk reported 


a'’membership of 139, forty-three having been re- 
ceived during the year, The total membership was 


~ inoreaged to 143 by the addition of fourteen at the 


last communion. The women haye raised $268, the 
Sunday schoo! $90 and the Y. P. 8. 0. H, $28, 
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BUFFALO CENTER AND LepyArp.—Rey. H. N. 
Lawrence has an assistant pastor in the person of 
his wife, who conducts the service every Sunday for 
one of his two churches, 


RICHEVILLE.—The women netted $120 at their 
Fourth of July dinner. With this aid the church 
has been able to pay all its debts and have a balance 
sufficient to purchase new pulpit furniture. New 
library and singing books have also been bought. 
During the meetings of the Cleveland Convention 
the Endeavor Society held a service each morning 
at 6.30. 


CLEAR LAKH.—The church, Rey. fF, B. Carter, is 
building a house of worship to cost $6,000. The cor- 
ner stone was laid June 25. 


The Fontanelle church, Rey. C. B. Taylor, has pur- 
chased a parsonage costing $800, 


Kansas, 


ToPRKA.—Evangelist W. ©. Veazie is taking a 
month’s vacation. He will give addresses this 
month at the Bible school in Glenwood, Minn, 
Later he will conduct meetings in the missionary 
tent at a rural point near White City, beginning 
about Aug. 15. 


MaAcon.—The new church on the prairie near Wal- 
lace, Rey. W. H. Marble, is doing good work. The 
congregations which gather are increasing and in- 
terested, The church expects to give $125 toward 
its pastor’s salary for the coming year. 


LINWoOOD.—Since new encouragement has come to 
the church some of the baser elements have been 
stirred to plan deeds of violence. A bomb, contain- 
ing eight pounds of giant powder, was recently 
found concealed near the tent in which special meet- 
ings were held with the evident intention of blow- 
ing it up. Certain persons and their abettors had 
taken offense at the condemnation of their unlawful 
business and threatened the destruction of the 
structure. The present meeting house is the only 
Congregational church building in the town and is 
quite inadequate. The desire for a new house of 
worship is strong. 


General Missionary Bishop is spending some 
weeks with pastorless churches in the southeastern 
part of the State. 


Nebraska, 


McoCooK.—The dedication of the church, July 15, 
was of unusual significance for the community 
and for Congregationalism in that section, since 
this is one of the most important towns in the 
western part of the State, having a population 
of about 4,000. The church building was destroyed 
by a cyclone two years ago, a large company of 
the Sunday school children barely escaping with 
their lives. Steps were taken soon after for a new 
building, but the work was seriously embarrassed 
by lack of means. The early part of this year, 
through the C, C, B.S, all debts were provided for 
and the beautiful and convenient structure entirely 
finished. The house is of modern style, has lecture 
and Sunday school rooms and is lighted by elec- 
tricity. It will seat 300 people and the total cost 
was $5,290, The dedicatory service was unique and 
beautiful throughout. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. J.T. Duryea, D, D. Different departments 
of the church work presented various articles of 
use. Superintendent Bross made an appeal for an 
offering of $150 bub $200 were received, Rey, H. L. 
Preston, who took charge about two months ago, 
is constantly gaining in the work, and twelve per- 
sons were received fo membership July 1, Under 
his lead the church becomes self-supporting. 


Rev. Arthur Farnworth, pastor of the churches 
at Dodge and Howells, is interesting his people in 
missionary work, and the Hndeavor Society of each 
church bas promised a generous offering: to home 
missionary work, 

North Dakota. 


About two weeks ago new churches were organized 
in Kensal and Wimbledon, both of them new towns, 
Superintendent Stickney prepared the way for the 
new organizations by forming Sunday schools there. 
Rey. W. R. Whidden is supplying the field. 


South Dakota, 


The Y. P. S. G. B. of Carthage had the entire 
charge of the exercises to celebrate July 4. An 
oration was given by Rey, B. H. Burtt.——The 
Ward Academy arranged for the Fourth of July 
celebration, Prizes of $25 each were given for ora- 
tions and recitations. Of forty new members who 
haye joined the church in six months twenty are 
young people from one Sunday school class,——Mr, 
1. B. Lyman is at work in Chamberlain for the sum- 
mer during the pastor's absence,——Rey. W. H. 
Houston bas charge of several preaching points in 
Charles Mix County. The work is hopetul.—Kev. 
Thomas Thomson has opened a new appointment at 
Wintred. 
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Colorado. 


COLORADO SPRINGS.—The pastors have united in 
publishing a four-page pamphlet entitled A Greet- 
ing from the Churches of Colorado Springs. It con- 
tains a list of the churehes and their locations, 
names of pastors and hours of services. It is 
planned thus to greet every stranger spending Sun- 
day in the city. 


DENVER.—The “ Pilgrim Fathers of the nineteenth 
century,” whose history was outlined in the Congre- 
gationalist of May 24, bave been enabled, with the 
aid of the H.M.S., to organize a church and raise 
suflicient means to support a pastor. The preach- 
ing at the services of these Russo-Germans is, for 
the most part, in their own language. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California, 
BHAGLE Rock.—A few years ago the church was 
offered two lots fora building. Action was delayed 


and now, although it desires to build, no suitable 
site can be secured, 


SANTA MONICA.—Mr, James Campbell, a member 
of the church, recently offered to give it three con- 
tiguous lots for a building, provided the church 
would incorporate into its by-laws a provision which 
would prevent any person from being received or 
retained as a member who uses or traffies in intoxi- 
cating drinks or gives license to the business. Tho 
church voted unanimously to accept the offer on 
these terms. 

Washington, 

SPOKANDH.—Rey. J. D. Kingsbury and wife of 
Bradford, Mass., were detained in this city for more 
than two weeks by the railroad strike. Being a 
member of the national committee, Mr, Kingsbury 
made good use of his time studying the various in- 
terests of Congregationalism in the State. He was 
especially aided in his study by the presence of 
many representatives of our churches at the con- 
vention from all parts of the State. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


The Junior Union of Washington, D. C., is under- 
taking to establish a Christian Endeavor country 
home. 


The Juniors in a Nebraska town collect Sunday 
school papers, take them into the town on Saturday, 
when the farmers come in, and put a bundle in 
each farmer’s wagon, 


As a help to the Juniors of one society the plan 
has been adopted of sending to the teachers in the 
public schools and the Sunday sehools a ecard 
stating that the one named on it has taken the 
Junior pledge, and asking the teacher to remind 
the scholar of the pledge if he does anything un- 
worthy of an Mndeavorer, 


“Suggestion sheets,’ copied by a hectograph, are 
sent to corresponding.secretaries of local societies 
in her district by Miss Aphia G. Tillson, the secre- 
tary of the union of Bristol County, Mass. In addi- 
tion to the notices of meetings she sends out re- 
quests for new methods adopted successfully by 
different societies, and the responses furnish a most 
excellent feature of the suggestion sheet, which 
gives information about the various societies of the 
district and gives valuable hints about the best 
methods of working. 


THE PLYMOUTH SUMMER SOHOOL 
OF ETHIOS AND ECONOMIOS. 


After the omission of one session when it, 
like the rest of the world, did homage to the 
magical beauty of the White City in Chicago, 
the School of Applied Ethics is holding its 
third summer session in Plymouth. What 
more appropriate place could be chosen than 
this historic city with its cool sea breezes, its 
memories of conscience, of duty, of stern strug- 
gle and of heroic devotion to ideals, unless 
these are in danger of being forgotten under 
the spell of the slumberous beauty and repose- 
ful dignity of the shaded streets of this quiet 
old town? : 

The lectures are given in the new high 
school, a fine building in the colonial style 
and one of which Plymouth may well be proud. 
The summer school owns a site in the city but 
has not yet erected any buildings. Special 
attention is given this year to the labor ques- 
tion and allied subjects, a topic which has re- 
ceived such unforeseen and vigorous empha- 
sis during the past few weeks. The school is 
organized in three departments—that of eco- 
nomics under the direction of Prof, H. C. 
Adams of the University of Michigan, that of 
ethics under the direction of Prof, Felix Ad- 
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ler of New York, and that of the history of re- 
ligions in charge of Prof. C. H. Toy of Harvard 
University. In August there is to be a con- 
ference on the Relations of Education to 
Ethics. 

Those who follow carefully all the lectures 
in the three departments may justly hope by 
the end of the session to have a fair idea of 
the labor question in its history, its present 
status and in some of its ethical and religious 
aspects, together with a foundation for further 
and serious study of this pressing and momen- 
tous problem. Thus far much of the work 
done has been introductory, either in the way 
of definition or of historical preparation. Pro- 
fessor Adams has been giving a course of five 
lectures on The Historical Basis of Modern 
Industries, in which he has traced, in a clear 
and masterly manner, the genesis and growth 
of the modern industrial situation. He has 
shown how it has its roots deep in the past, 
how feudalism, the system of domestic indus- 
try and the use of machinery have all contrib- 
uted to the existing condition. One interest- 
ing point which he made, and one which fur- 
nishes a serious problem, is this: In this coun- 
try, as well as in England, there exist side by 
side political liberty and a Tory organization 
of society. That is, politically the workman 
is free; industrially he has no. property, be- 
cause he has no rights in the tools, the ma- 
terial and the other means of production. 
Hence, while the theory of our government is 
to allow men to do as they like and then hold 
them responsible here in the industrial world, 
we have a body of men who are free but who 
are not responsible, because they have no 
property by means of which they can be co- 
erced. Only when their acts become criminal 
can they be held to responsibility. Machin- 
ery, or the factory system, which is the out- 
come of machinery, is the cause of this. 
When, under the domestic system, a man 
owned his tools and his material, and _ his 
wages were the product of his toil, he could 
be held responsible and there was no labor 
problem in the modern sense. 

Profit sharing is only a temporary palliative 
of this disease. Its cure can be found only in 
enabling the laborer to acquire a right in the 
means of production, and a right that can be 
enforced in the courts. Then the irresponsi- 
ble laborer, who is merely a wage-earner, 
with no part and no right in the instruments 
of production, will cease to be a menace to 
society. 

Professor Adams shows wide learning, ac- 
curate and clear thinking and a lucid presen- 
tation. He is not a popular lecturer in the 
sense of saying bright things, telling clever 
stories and appealing to the emotions of his 
hearers or of endeavoring to arouse a cheap 
enthusiasm as transitory as it is unthinking. 
He is a scholar and pays his hearers the com- 
pliment of supposing that they attend his lec- 
tures for the sake of knowledge and not to be 
flattered with the idea that they are already 
experts. If any one wishes serious work he 
can find a fit leader in Professor Adams. 

Professor Adler has been endeavoring to 
secure a satisfactory definition of economics 
as a preparation for the discussion of the rela- 
tions between this field and that of ethics. 
The definition secured one day was modified 
the next so that one was tempted to wish 
that the lecturer had struck an average among 
the warring definitions of the professed work- 
ers in this field and then hastened on to his 
own. But when the professor gets upon his 
own territory we shall doubtless find that 
light will shine with greater glory and that 
his own moral earnestness will not only clear 
up the dim borderland between economics 
and ethics, but will point out some practical 
method of applying the principles of morals 
to the soulless science of political economy. 
Already the valuer of-motives and the one 
interested in right purposes, the appreciator 
of the measureless significance of the moral 
lif e, appears in the occasional burst of enthu- 
siasm when the lecturer leaves the field of 
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pure science to speak of the greatness and 
worth of the moral life. 

Professor Toy has been dealing with the Old 
Testament and the Labor Question. Inspeak- 
ing of religious ideas as affecting the Hebrew * 
industrial relations, he set forth the idea that 
the land of Israel belonged to Jahve just as 
the territories of the surrounding peoples be- 
longed to their respective gods. Hence the 
land was sacred. It was in a measure person- 
ified. It demanded of right its periodical rest. 
It was to be treated as an object of religious 
regard and not merely as a thing from which 
to derive sustenance. Later Professor Toy 
will deliver a series of lectures on Islam and 
the Labor Question, which promise to be full 
of interest. 

In hearing him lecture one is impressed by 
the calm, clear, finished manner of the ripe 
scholar. He is not groping in a new field. He 
does not struggle for the right word to express 
his thought. The thought lies clear before 
him, the word is ready in which to embody it. 
For these reasons he is not a lecturer who ap- 
peals to those who desire to be lifted to the 
seventh heaven of enthusiasm on the wings of 
eloquence, or those who think a speaker good 
only because he echoes their own thoughts 
and thus saves them the trouble of acquiring 
new ones, but he is the lecturer for those who 
wish to study, to gain a broad view, to hear 
all sides and who are not averse to an idea 
simply because it does not agree with their 
previous stock. Ina word, heis botha learned 
and a suggestive lecturer, and one who, to 
judge from the size of his audience, has some- 
thing of that quality hinted at by the German 
student when he says that a lecturer who is 
interesting is superficial, 

To the teacher who cannot make a specialty 
in a given line or who lacks a large library 
this school is valuable by bringing him into 
contact with men who are specialists in their 
departments, who have a national reputation 
and who are able to quicken and enlarge his 
own thought and send him back to work with 
a broader outlook and keener interest. The 
school is especially valuable for ministers and 
those teachers whose multitudinous duties do 
not allow of concentration upon one line. 
Furthermore, a popular interest in the great 
questions of economics, ethics and religion is 
needed, and here the layman can hear these 
questions discussed free from the bias of the 
political and religious newspapers and the 
superficiality of the platform orator. The 
school deserves and would reward a far 
larger patronage than it receives. G. R. M. 
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JAPAN’S POLITICAL AND INTEL- 
LEOTUAL FERMENT. 


BY REV. J. H. PETTEE. 


Not a dissolution of chemical compounds, 
‘ancient amities,’’ nor physical existence, but 
that sort which Blackstone defines as ‘‘ the 
civil death of Parliament.’’ For the third 
time within the past four years Japan’s Diet 
has been dissolved What a record for eyen 
this lively land! The present was the sixth 
session of Japan’s imperial parliament. First 
convoked in November, 1890, it has been twice 
prorogued and thrice dissolved, only one ses- 
sion running peacefully to its prearranged 


‘close, and the destruction by fire of the build- 


ings where the diet assembled probably con- 
tributed in no small measure to that one satis- 
factory conclusion. 

The immediate occasion for the tragic end- 
ing, on June 2, of the sixth and latest Diet 
was the passage by a small majority of an ad- 
dress to the throne hostile to the present cab- 
inet. The six allied opposition parties tried 
hard at the opening of the session to pass a 
much stronger address hostile to the Ito ad- 
ministration, but owing to the attitude of the 
radicals, the largest single party in the coun- 
try, and partially pro-government, were un- 
able to accomplish their purpose. Later on, 
however, after the passage of several bills im- 
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peratively demanded by the country—one of 
which grants charters to a dozen new rail- 
roads—the opponents of the government won 
over enough independents to secure amend- 
ments to a mild resolution introduced by the 
radicals, thus turning it into a virtual vote of 
want of confidence in the government, and 
sent it to His Majesty with a result hardly an- 
ticipated. He replied through the minister of 
the imperial household that he could not ac- 
cept the address. The cabinet retaliated with 
an address urging the dissolving of parlia- 
ment. The emperor was pleased to heed their 
advice and at once sent an order for the disso- 
lution, notwithstanding the fact that only two 
days of its allotted period of twenty-one days 
were yet remaining. 

What the outcome will be of this continued 
fight between the Ito cabinet and the politi- 
cians po one can predict. A determined mi- 
nority will never yield until its, purpose is 
accomplished of making the cabinet responsi- 
ble to parliament—in other words, of securing 
aresponsible party government. Ontheother 
hand, signs all indicate that the present gov- 
ernment will hold itself aloof from party poli- 
tics and retain the reins until it has succeeded 
in revising the treaties. Count Ito, for he is 
still, of course, the power behind the throne, 
has shown more backbone in this last act than 
in any previous one. May it prove to be for 
the true interests of the nation. 

There is a progressive publishing house in 
Tokyo which is doing a large and valuable 
service in giving reading matter to the masses 
and encouraging the production of good lit- 
erature. On an average it brings out a new 
book every day, besides publishing several 
magazines, one of which has a paid circula- 
tion of 40,000. This firm offered prizes some 
months ago for the best essays, not to exceed 
250 ideographs in length. Ten thousand man- 
uscripts were sent in, and the best thousand 
of these have just been put together and is- 
sued in book form with the title Writings of 
a Thousand Men. They are written in all 
sorts of style and are of a high order of ex- 
cellence. I note this simply to remind the 
uninformed that there is nothing drowsy 
about Japan’s intellectual life, and no sleepy 
worker can hope to hold his own here. 

Kim Okkyun, the Corean refugee lately 
murdered in China, was a great favorite in 
Japan, and the writings that he left are sell- 
ing at fabulous prices. A scroll containing 
twelve characters brought $100 the other day 
in Tokyo. His brushes, seraps of letters, 
poems and various writings are all in great 
demand. He was a true patriot and longed 
to see his country follow the example of 
Japan, break with the dead, dull past and 
rise into a new life of law and light and lib- 
erty. He did not know much about love, and 
was as barbaric in some ways as those who so 
cruelly murdered him and savagely displayed 
his dismembered corpse. Dying about the 
time of Kossuth, he was naturally compared 
with the great Hungarian. Undoubtedly it 
will yet appear that he sowed the seeds of ref- 
ormation in his down-trodden land, seeds still 
retaining the germ of life and destined to 
grow into ripe fruitage. But for the present 
Corea is hopelessly conservative, crushed and 
barbarous. 

Every year brings an increasing number of 
tourists to Japan. -Among many such the 
past weeks General Foster of Ohio, President 
Harrison’s Secretary of State, has commanded 
the widest attention and brought the greatest 
pleasure. Accorded an interview by the em- 
peror and many others high in power, he was 
not ashamed to show his Christian colors, and 
gladly visited various mission schools and sta- 
tions, delivering several addresses. We wish 
there were more such Americans abroad in the 
world. Japan joins with America in bemoan- 
ing the loss of that genial Christian and wise 
philanthropist, E. B. Monroe. Y. M. C. A. 
Hall in Osaka, Okayama Orphan Asylum, 
many mission schools and other worthy enter- 
prises in the far Bast are greatly indebted to 
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his unostentatious charity aud commendatory 
words. 

Mr. T. Kitamura, a Christian ascetic in 
Tokyo, a young man of exceptional promise, 
committed suicide recently. He dwelt so 
much on the evils of the present age that he 
became unbalanced and was led to this ex- 
treme step. Itis reported that another well- 
known writer, one of the best scholars in the 
Buddhist ranks, has become a Unitarian. It 
is said of another Buddhist scholar that his 
writings, with the single exception of the 
term used for God—he continuing to use the 
common Buddhist term—are out and out Uni- 
tarian. There is apparent a drawing nearer 
together of these two faiths, but whether the 
resultant is to be a liberalized Christianity or 
a liberalized Buddhism it is impossible to 
predict. 

A month ago the Presbyterians of the West- 
ern half of Japan helilan important meeting at 
Kyoto, which proved a veritable love feast 
and greatly encouraged all Christian workers 
who wear the blue. About the same time a 
little meeting of Bible colporteurs was held at 
Osaka, which Rey. H. Loomis, agent of the 
American Bible Society, felt to be a promising 
sign of the times. The Baptists have just held 
their annual meeting, and report thirty-nine 
missionaries now on the field in ten different 
stations, eighty-nine Japanese pastors, evan- 
gelists, colporteurs and Bible women, with 
work in eighty-six different towns and cities. 
There have been 243 additions to their nine- 
teen churches during the twelvemonth, but 
this number must be reduced by eighty-three 
to find the net increase. Only two of their 
churches are self-supporting, and the contri- 
butions amount to only seventy-ce:ts a mem- 
ber. Otherwise the showing is a good one. 

The Protestant churches of Kyushu recently 
held a joint meeting in which it was voted to 
send a communication to the minister of edu- 
cation concerning the persecution by common 
school teachers of Christian children and their 
parents. This question will undoubtedly re- 
ceive increasing attention in religious gather- 
ings. It should do so, for a slight change in 
thé attitude of the educational department 
would make it much easier for many classes 
of the people to profess Christianity. 

As for Congregationalists, their work goes 
forward all the time. One church received 
fourteen additions at the last communion, 
eleven of these by baptism, and still another 
nine. The First Church at: Osaka, usually 
known as the Osaka churcb, has just bad a 
week of delightful meetings, celebrating the 
twentieth anniversary of its organization, 
During its score of years 656 persons have 
been received into fellowship on confession of 
faith and 110 by letter, the present member- 
ship being 431. Twenty-one of its members 
have become evangelists, certainiy a remark- 
able showing. It was the second Congrega- 


_ tional church organized in Japan, and may be 


called the mother of the twenty Protestant 
churches of various names now to be found in 
Japan’s second city, the Venice of the far East. 
Rey. T. Osada of Kobé has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Home Missionary Society and is 
spending much time in field work. In aword, 
the situation has continued to improve since 


-the annual meeting of the churches, already 


reported in your columus. 


ogee UN 
None are known to be good till they have 


had opportunity to be b: d.— Whichevte’s Aph- 
orisms. 


CALENDAR. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
1b. ; 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Oct. 10-13. — 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Noy. 1. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 18* 


An Order of Worship for Eventide 


‘* Eternal light of light be with us now.”’ 


{a ee congregation will please observe carefully the directions aN 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
INTRODUCTORY SENTENCES. 
MINISTER.—God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all. 


Tf I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me 

And the light about me shall be night, 

Even the darkness bideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day; 

The darkness and the light are both alike to thee, 


O send out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me: 
Let them bring me unto thy holy hill, 
And to thy tabernacles. 


Propte.—Lord lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us. 
MINISTER. —Let us pray. (The following prayer, or a brief extempore prayer, may be said.] 

O God, the Father of lights, in whom is no variableness, nor shadow of turn- 
ing, from whom cometh down every good and perfect gift, help us so to live in 
thy peace that even the night shall be light about us. O thou whe dost neither 
slumber nor sleep, and who givest thine angels charge over us to keep us in all our 
ways, send out thy light and thy truth, till all men shall see thy glory, and the 
whole earth shall be full of the knowledge of God. Amen. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON,— 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom, and the power 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 
HYMN, (i> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Slowly by God’s hand unfurled._SEYMODUR. 
CONFESSION. 
MINISTER —We have transgressed and have rebelled. Let us search and try our ways, 
and turn again unto the Lord. Let us lift up our heart with our hands unto God 
in the heavens. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


O Lord our God, other lords have had dominion over us, but we come unto 
thee; for thou art our God. 
Our transgressions are multiplied before thee, and our sins testify against us: 
for our transgressions are with us, and as for our iniquities we know them: in 
transgressing and denying the Lord, and turning away from following our God. 
Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of thy name: and deliver us, 
and: purge away our sins for thy name’s sake. 
MINISTER.—Thus saith the Lord, If my people shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, 
and will forgive their sin. 
CHANT. (Choir.] [May be omitted when desired. } 
Because I knew not when my | life was good, 
And when there was « light up | on my path, 
But turned my soul perversely | to the dark, 
O Lord, I| do repent, I do repent. 
RESPONSIVE READING. 
MiINistER.—The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 


PxopLe.—The Lord is the strength of my life: of whom shall I be afraid? 


(Here follow portions of Ps. 27 and 36, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 
form.) 


HYMN. 


(> The congregation will rise and sing.] 
O thou who art of all that is—AzMoNn. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Minister.—O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; 
For his merey endureth forever. 


PropLy.—We give thanks unto thee, O God, 
We give thanks, for that thy name is near; 
Thy wondrous works declare. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 
I love the Lord because he hath heard 
My voice and my supplications. 
Return unto thy rest, O my soul; 
For the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 
For thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
Mine eyes from tears, 
And my feet from falling. 
Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation : 
*Copyright by W L, Greene & Co., 1894. 
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And thy gentleness hath made me great. 
Many, O Lord my God, are the wonderful works which thou hast done, 
And thy thoughts which are to usward: 
If I would declare and speak of them, 
They are more than can be numbered. 
RESPONSE. (Choir.] [This may be omitted when so desired.] 
O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth forever. 


PRAYER. (By the minister.] 
(Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir.) 
THE GREATNESS OF LOVE. 
[Here follows 1 Cor. 18, printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form.) 
PropLe.—Lord, have mercy upon us, and grant that we love one another from the 
heart fervently. 


ANTHEM. 


[Choir.? *[Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation while seated.) 
*@O Master, let me walk with thee.—WARD. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
HYTSIN. 


(I> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
We may not climb the heavenly steeps.—SERENITY. 


ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 


(Here follow passages from Isa. 60.) 
(\e> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear.—HURSLEY. 


HYTIN. 


(When the preceding hymn has been sung this hymn will be omitted.) 
HYTIN. °& The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Sweet Saviour bless us ere we go.—StT. MATTHIAS. 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


MINISTER.—Let us pray. (A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister. ] 
Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord; and by thy great mercy defend 
us from all perils and dangers of this night; for the love of Jesus our Saviour. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us, Amen. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.] 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The Homeland; 12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. Address all 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


((- The congregation seated and bowing down.] 
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carry on the Assembly in the future. This 
summer gathering has had important influence 
in the religious, social and literary life of the 
people of New England, and it is to be hoped 
that it will continue to flourish. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
MRS. LUTHER GULICK. 


There is no more remarkable missionary family, 
taken as a whole, than the Gulicks, three gener- 
ations of whom have been actively engaged in 
Christian work in foreign lands. Mrs. Gulick’s 
husband was one of seven children, all of whom 
became missionaries. Dr. and Mrs. Luther Gulick 
were among the pioneers.who went to Micronesia 
around Cape Horn and in 1875 they went to Japan 


{ under the auspices of the American Bible Society. 


After laboring there with marked success for fifteen 
years they returned to America and Mr. Gulick 
died in Springfield, April 8, 1891. The following 
year Mrs. Gulick went back to Japan under the care 
of the Woman’s Board to make her home with her 
daughter, Mrs. Clark, at Kumamoto. She entered 
zealously into the work of the mission and was 
returning from a touring expedition at the time 
of her death, which occurred at a hotel, June 13, 
en route to Osaka. The burial was in the cemetery 
there by the side of ‘Father’? and ‘ Mother” 
Gulick, who went to Japan when far advanced in 
life. 

Mrs. Gulick, whose maiden name was Louisa 
Lewis, was born in New York City, Noy. 10, 1830, 
and was married in 1850. Besides Mrs. Clark she 
leaves two sons, Edward L., a teacher in New Jersey, 
and Sydney, a missionary in Japan. She was in 
many ways a remarkable woman and died full of 
years and full of service. She commanded the un- 
bounded admiration of the Japanese for her heroic 
zeal and self-denying labors. 


PIMPLES, boils and other humors of the blood are 
liable to break out in the warm weather. Prevent 
it by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Dyspepsia 
Indigestion 


Nervous Headache 


Are caused by bad 
blood, and by a run 
down, worn out con- 


EDUCATION. 


— Tbe sixth year of Pomona College closed 
with a most successful Commencement season. 
Rev. Dr. Hutchins of Los Angeles, in the ab- 
sence of President Baldwin, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon, June 24, and Rey. Dr. W. 
D. Williams of San Francisco delivered the 
address before the college associations in the 
evening. Eleven young people, seven of them 
young men, graduated. The college, notwith- 
standing hard times, is determined and hope- 
ful, and has a splendid outlook. It is admir- 
ably situated for work, is in need of funds and 
is deserving of financial aid. 

— Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., closed a 
most successful year June 13. The entire ex- 
ercises of the week were unusually interest- 
ing. The address Wednesday by President 
J. Woolsey Stryker of Hamilton College was 
most scholarly and replete with wit and wis- 
dom. President Frisbee is to take a year for 
rest and travel, and then will be ready for 
work again. The universal regret expressed 
by all connected with the college made the 
sundering of the ties of nineteen years very 
hard. Too much can hardly be said of Dr. 
Frisbee’s devotion to the best interests of the 
college, of his striving to realize his ideal for, 
Wells, and how he has greatly raised its stand- 
ard inevery respect. His address for the pres- 
ent will be North Brookfield, Mass. 


—The New England Chautauqua Assembly 
at Lakeview closed last Tuesday its fifteenth 
annual session of two weeks. It was not 
largely attended, but those who have been on 
the grounds have enjoyed its pleasant shades, 
its classes and lectures and social circles as 
much as in other years. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
who bas been with the Assembly since its be- 


ginning, was as active and helpful as ever. 
Presideut B. B. Johnson has been indefatigable 


dition of the body. 


in his labors for the success of the enterprise. Remember 

Recognition Day, July 18, was especially en- 

joyable on account of the presence of Bishop Tood’s Sarsa- _ 
Vincent, who gave the address of the day on . 
Education. A long procession escorted the , ye esd parilla 


C.L.S. C. Class of ’94 through the grounds to 
the auditorium, and 350 Chautauquans sat 
down to the banquet in the Hall of Philosophy 
on Wait Hill. Efforts were made, with some 
degree of success, to raise a guarantee fund to 


Be sure to get ures 
Hood’s Bereee : 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


more monstrosities than any other style since 
Francis J., it is, nevertheless, the father of some 
shapes of exquisite beauty. 

Among such is this White Enameled Table, 
with its gold mounts and moldings. It seems a 
simple thing to planatable. Given four legs and 
a top, and the problem almost performs itself, 

Yet study the lines of this bit of Louis XV. 
designing. It is a wonderful lesson in curves 
and serpentines. Even the box framing is attuned 
tothe great harmony. Every part is expressive of 
the one central idea. 

To say that such a Table is worth five times the price of a commonplace pattern is to 
utter a truism which every recognized authority admits, but which only clever furnishers 
carry into practice. 


Send five 2-cent stamps for our General Catalogue, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, | NFAoaD stations | BOSTON. 


Although the Louis Quinze has given birth to. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The collapse of the strike at Chicago has 
been followed by a slow and partial recovery 
in many branches of trade, and the evil and 
retarding influence of that strike will soon be 
a thing of the past. The generally sound con- 
dition of business is evidenced in the fact that 
with all the losses and turbulence incident to 
this strike its influence has been distinctly 
local, and even then it has caused no failures 
of consequence. Still it could be wished that 
with the passing of the strike there might be 
some exhibition of buoyancy in trade, and 
certainly there is not. It is only in the neces- 
saries of life that business maintains a re- 
spectable volume, and in such commodities 
there is no stability to prices. The recent 
sharp decline in the price of wheat is most 
unsatisfactory, following a decline of two 
years or more duration. Our New England 
manufacturers, who deal so largely with the 
Western trade, realize that the coming fall 
and winter will bring no satisfactory results 
if wheat hangs at this low level, to say nothing 
of any further decline. And what is true of 
wheat is true of many other very important 
commodities. Pig iron presents no strong 
features, and print cloths are selling at prices 
which leave no profit to manufacturers so long 
as wages are maintained at the present level. 
On the whole, it cannot be said that the im- 
mediate outlook for business is for anything 
more than a hand-to-mouth volume and style. 

The gold fund of the government has dropped 
to the lowest amount since specie payments 
were resumed. The exports of gold continue, 
and the burden of them is thrown on tke 
government stock of gold coin. The gold 
fund is now considerably lower than in Febru- 
ary, when it was deemed necessary to increase 
it by the proceeds of asale of bonds. Happily, 
as has been thought, the near termination of 
the season for gold shipments would relieve 
the government of any necessity of a further 
bond issue, and it seems today as though any 
considerable further demand for gold for ex- 
port would be quite out of the question. It 
may be doubted, though, whether the govern- 
ment should rely even upon so strong a proba- 
bility as this. Should not the government 
establish and pursue a policy which would 
eliminate absolutely every chance of evil? 
Ought the government to continue for a day a 
policy which admits of even a discussion of 
the safety of its notes? 

Our chief articles of export are low in price, 
and the shipment of the same quantities of 
cotton and wheat will give us only one-half 
the credit we got ten years ago. Europe is 
lending us little or no new money, butis rather 
liquidating many of her accounts witb us. 
Therefore there is no certainty about the ex, 
tent of the gold movement. 

The disagreement between the two branches 
of Congress over the tariff bill. threatens to 
prolong this disturbing agency. Aside from 
one’s individual interest in the bill, opinion 
generally runs against the Senate, which is 
believed to have yielded too much to the influ- 
ence of the American Sugar Refining Co. and 
other large corporations. 


* For hemorrhage, praised everywhere, Pond’s Ex- 


tract. Genuine, only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


‘*BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTI- 
FRICE.’”’ Cleanses and whitens the teeth and hardens 
the gums wichout injury. 


Low RATES TO DENVER, CoL.—The Baltimore & 
Ohio’ Railroad Company will sell round-trip excur- 
sion tickets to Denver, Col., from all points on its 
lines east of the.Ohio River, Aug. 8, 9 and 10, valid 

-for return passage on trains leaving Denver Aug. 19, 
25 and Sept. 13. The rate from New York will 
be $47.75; Philadelphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; 
Washington, $47.40, and correspondingly low rates 
from all other points. Passengers taking the B. & 
O. have a choice of routes, going via Pittsburg, 
Akron and Chicago, via Grafton, Bellaire and Chi- 
cago, or via Parkersburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis; 
double daily service of express trains, with Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars on all routes. For more 

_ detailed information address A. J.Simmons, N. E. 

P. A., 211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For twenty years I have suffered with a severe LAUGHING babies are loved by everybody. Good 
bronchial cough, never lying down without asevere nature in children is rare unless they are healthy. 
attack of the same. After much persuasion Iwas Those raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
induced to try Adamson’s Balsam, and its good densed milk are comparatively free from sickness. 
effects for six months are certainly marvelous. This milk is so easily prepared that improper feed- 
Please use this truthful testimony for the advantage ing is inexcusable. 
of all sufferers like myself. Mrs. WM. J. ALDEN, 

Duxbury, Mass. - 


Just THIs DIFFERENCE.—There are tables—and 
Noti e A tables. Some are made with tools and some with 
ces. brains. The difference between the two classes may 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form be very little in price, but in other respects it is all 


eevee oe slang ake BEC aor, Bees, such the difference between beauty and ugliness. Such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). A eas ; = 
See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, * Charming piece of furniture as the white enameled 


ete. tea table with gold mountings, shown in another 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF NOVA ScoTIA AND Column by Paine’s Furniture Co., is worth a\dozen 
NEW BRUNSWICK, in Yarmouth, N. §., July 27. ordinary tables. Yet the difference in price is 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the Congregational Educa- Probably in favor of the Paine table, for its beauty 


tion Society will be held at No. 10 Congregational House, jginj i > 
Boston, Monday, Aug. 6,2P.™.,for the following pur. isin its lines, and does not come through an extra 
poses: (1) To see if the society will so change the con- expenditure for materials or decorations. 


stitution as to make the president and vice-president 


members ex oficiis of the Board of Directors. (2) Toact 
upon any other business which may properly be brought | 


before the meeting. J. A, HAMILTON, Secretary. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ew, Mosk, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
froesponet House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. . 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 
srepatsonal House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. ~ 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOCIETY.—(Carrying Look carefully for the trade 
He the eee bere seas by cee ae Rae nee 

ociety an ew West Education Commission. i. A. r i 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, mark and accept no substitute, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

iaie ial Beno yn hel: eet a ai ra = 
Contributions used only for missionary work. ev. 1 1 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, Financial. 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee oene oe Council asks sara each eparee ee 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous ind{vidual gifts. For fuller infor- | i ave Y ou $1 Oooo 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- ) 

Book, 1893, page 62. aes Aaa Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven. Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 


“6S, H.&M.” 


(Trade Mark.) 


ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. / bequeath to the which you wish to in- 
Bote fn ane Dada ma a Biv ceca t l f 
urches of the Uni ates” (a corporate charter+c 
under the ae oie id of alige aed Mp Bee vest secure Wy or a term 
bequest), to be used for the purpose o, inisterial Relief, as 5 
prowdes in uc pen Le en ne Council of the of years at 6% interest, 
Congregationa urches of the Unite tates at its session : . 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. payable semi-annually in 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— ld > 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, go f 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A, H. Quint, = 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. W e have such an 
ee Tegel | ee Hh IS founded De- . d f ll 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson}, By foon ee and religious investment, an sna 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 5 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and cheerfully give you full 


their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch . 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand particulars. 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 


eited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. e 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- I he Provident 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 

Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 


Rev. per IN CEE) D. D., President. 45 Milk Street, 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. | "Ig ( 

BaRNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. rus O. Boston, Mass. 
Congregational House, Boston. Please mention the Conyregationalist. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more esp€cially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1682. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding heuses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. — 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York,” f 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established under the econ of the Taeep- 
chusetts General Association, invites correspondence ry 
with churches seeking pastors or temporary supplies WE ST ERN MORTGAGES 
and with ministers desiring settlement or opportunity 


tu preach. Careful attention will be given to business BOUGHT FOR CASH. 

from without the State. Office at Room 22A Congre- ea ine ¥ 

gational House, Boston. REy. CHARLES B. RICE, CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary. 


i City and 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BURRAU, organized 0 FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath UC Farm oe! 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rey. Send for References. HIGHEST SAFE eta ee 
W. F. Bacon, Gonsrésational House, Boston, Mass. O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WA 


SOME: , 
veer 


HONE INVESTMENTS. 


Send for Cireular, 


e 


C.J. BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Boston. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 


BLANCHARD, J. L. (Meth.), to Oakland, Io. Accepts. 
BURROUGHS, W. A., formerly of Platteville, Wis., to 
Machiasport, Me. Accepts. 
CHAMPLIN, Oliver P., Cooperstown, 
call to Oberon, “ 
DEKAY, George H., Tulare, Cal., to Santa Monica. Ac- 
cepts. 
HASSOLD, Frederick, Winthrop, N. Y., to Hopkinton. 
Accepts. \ 
HOLCOMBE, G. T., to Spring Valley, Wis. Accepts. 
JONES, John L., accepts call to Cooperstown, N.D. | 
LORD, Orlando M., Weymouth, Mass,, to supply in 
Central Village, Ct., for six months. Accepts. 
LUCAS, Oramel W., formerly of San Bernardino, Cal., 
to Fourth Ch., Oakland. Accepts. ¥ 
MoCUNE, Robert, Worthington, Minn., to Chamberlain, 
S.D. Accepts. } 
MCNEAL, A. W., a lawyer in Gilman, Io., to supply in 
Dinsdale. Accepts. ‘ 
McCPHERSON, William H., Charlevoix, Mich., to Three 
Rivers, Accepts. il ay 
MERRILL, William C., formerly of San Diego, Cal., to 
associate pastorship of the First Presbyterian Ch., 
San Francisco, Accepts. i ; ¢ 
ey getiers Charles D,, Ellis, Kan., to Princeton, Minn. 
ecepts. 
MURPHY, William J., Boston, Mass., to Edgewood, 
R. I. Accepts. att aaa 
NOYES, H. H., Freeport, Me., to Island Falls. | 
SARGENT, Roger M., to continue as supply in West 
Hawley, Mass. Accepts. Vi a 
WATSON, Charles E., Chicago Seminary, to Danvers, 
Til. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


GRAHAM, William H., 7. Bethany Ch., The Rock, Ga., 
July 15, Sermon, Rey. S. C. McDaniel; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs W. L. Jones, S. EK. Bassett, W. C. Carter. 

HUTCHINS, William T., i. Indian Orchard, Mass., July 
18. Sermon, Dr. J. L. R. Trask; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. £. A. Reed, D.D., M. S. Howard, W. G. Rich- 
ardson, H. L. Hutchins. 

NORRIS, John W., 0. and i. North St. Ch., Middletown, 
N. Y., July 19. Sermon, Dr. W. A. Robinson; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs, J. B. King, Wayland Spalding, 
L. E. Davis. 

SEIBERT, J. A., 0. Lake Odessa, Mich, July 19. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. H. Warren; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
C. F. Tuttle, William McLean, A. 8. Badger. 

SWARTZ, Joel, v. Steubenville, O., July 10. Sermon, 
Rev. W. Swartz; other parts, Rev. Messrs. S. W. 
Meek, H. A. L. King. 


Resignations. 


BACON, Joseph F., St. Cloud, Minn., to take effect Oct. 1. 

CHASH, Charles &., Sonoma, Cal. 

COURTER, John E, Onaga and Vienna, Kan. 

GREEN, John M., De Kalb, Il. 

HANSON, Louis C., Kacine, Wis. 

MERRILL, John M., Ashland, O. 

RIGGS, George W., Maple Rapids, Mich. 

SKINNER, Edward, Osborne, Kan., to take effect Oct. 15. 

SPELMAN, HUenry O., Angola, Ind., to accept call to 
Red Cloud, Neb. 


N. D., accepts 


Dismissions. 
OSGOOD, George W., Prospect Street Ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., July 23. 
Churches Organized. 
KENSAL, N. D., July 13. Eleven members. 


OSSIPEBR, N.H., Second, July 17. Fourteen members. 
WIMBLEDON, N.D., July 15. Five members. 
Miscellaneous. 

FENN, William H, Portland, Me., is absent on a four 
months’ tour‘extending to Constantinople. 

HELSER, Joseph H., supplies the church in Searboro, 
Me., two Sundays in July, with a view to permanent 
settlement. 

PARK, Frank, Yale Seminary, is engaged to supply in 
Northfield, Ct., till October. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf Tot. 
ARKANSAS. NEBRASKA. 
Rogers, — 6 Howells, — 4 
Siloam Springs, 1 6 McCook, — 12 
CALIFORNIA. » NEW picdnnagy 
Avalon — 4 Hampstead, 10 13 
Campbell, 1 « Ossipee, Second, 6 14 
Ree eae Se: NORTH DAKOTA. 
ediands, First Ly bie} uf 
San Francisco, First, 2 5 Wimbibaon, 8 . 
ILLINOIS. VERMONT. 
rn MeIndoe’s, 2) 16 
Chicago, Lincoln Park,3 7 Shoreham, re} 
Victoria, Ms 3 4 Woodbury, South, — 3 
vies WISCONSIN. 
Eagle Grove, — 4 Emerald Grove, # '18 18 
Red Oak, — 7 Tomah, 2 4 
Riceville, 4 6 s 
MAINE. OTHER CHURCHES. 
. Academy, S. D. tide 16 
Bath, Central, 3 38 Cleveland, O., First, 4 7 
Fort Fairfield, 5 5 Crossville, Tenn., = 
Gilead, — 5 Grand Junction, Col.,— 4 
MICHIGAN. Horse Plains, Mont., — 9 
Allegan, 8 10 pn gaa DONE: Ind., Pil- ak 
Galesburg, 9 14 Lincoln, Mass 8 9 
Grand Rapids, South, 4 6 Lockport, N. Y’, First, 1 5 
MINNESOTA. Thayer, Mo., Wives) Py 
Sound Beach, Ct., Pil- 
Frazer, — 5 grim — 40 
Wabasha, — 6 Walla Walla, Wn., 5) 7 


Total: Conf., 118; Tot., 331. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf, 13,340; Tot.~24,170, 
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Thank God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do that day which 
must be done whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work and forced to do your 
best will breed in you temperance, self-con- 
trol, diligence, strength of will, content and 
a hundred virtues which the idle will never 
know.—Charles Kingsley. 


TOOTHACHE CURED.—Toothache is a little thing 
in the books, but many physicians would rather 
meet a burglar at the door ona dark night than to 
be called to cure a bad toothache. Now to avoid all 
this keep in the house a bottle of Dent’s Toothache 
Gum, so handy to use. In value it represents but a 
sma]] amount, 15 cents, but in good results untold 
pain and loss of sleep and rest. C.S. Dent & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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AINT cracks.—It 


LE 


scraped off on account of scaling 
and clean. 


any of the following brands : 
** ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ”’ (Pittsburgh). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘*BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ (Pittsburgh). 
*“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
*“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

* CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 
“FAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh). 
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pre- 


often costs more to 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


or cracking. It is always smooth 


To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


“JEWETT” (New York). 
“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). R 
“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila), 
‘““MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
‘“MIsSOURI ” (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

‘*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ’’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 
“ULSTER” (New York). 

“UNION ” (New York). 


For CorLors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can toa 


25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. 


and insures the best paint that it is possible to 
Send us a postal card and get our book on 
you a good many dollars. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Strec’s Toston, 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 
put on wood. 


paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
In 20 Minutes. 


The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 


aud cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little \$3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


Caretakers of 


Church Silver 


will learn something to their ad- 
vantage by sending their address 
tous. Have you seen the 


PLATE CLEANING CABINET, 


a complete outfit for cleaning sil- 
verware. There’s a way of ob- 
taining it without cost. Write us 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


WARWICK CYCLES 


s es 8 The strong- 
———) 25 |bs.} est; the light- 
\ \ est. The 

A scorchers’ delight; the 


ladies’ favorite, Rigid, 


handsome, fully 
warranted. cat-| $125 
alogue free., ercerae| 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The old plan of cook= 
ing fruit preparatory 
to placing it in jars 
robs it of all vitality 
and delicacy of flavor. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 
firm inits natural state. For Preserving Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
ete ,it stands without an equal. Simple, taste- 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 
are unknown where it is used. 
SAMPLE BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 

sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. 
PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 


Agents Wanted. New York. 


EWIS’ 98 ~ LYE 


POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made, Unlike other vba it being 
a fine powder and ear in a can 
with removable li the contents 
are always ready for use. WiD 
make the best »erfumed Hard Soap. 
in 20 minutes without boilin 
It is the best for cleansing was 
pl disinfecting sinks, closets, 
Was bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAE DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 


e 
Bi nde r For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers, 


T izes. 
Maria Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
the Congregationaiist. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SLAVIC MISSION- 
ARIES’ OONFERENOE. 


BY REV. H. A. SOHAUFFLER. 


While the gold and white Christian En- 
deavor colors were being festooned in the 
front of Bethlehem Bohemian Mission Church 
in Cleveland, designating it as headquarters 
for the delegations from several Western 
States, a small conference was being held in 
the church. Not more than thirty persons 
were present, and yet that conference had a 
Significance which made it worthy to be a 
precursor of the great Christian Endeavor 
Convention. It was the first general gather- 
ing of all the preachers and other Christian 
workers of the Congregational missions among 
the Slavic population in the United States. 
It was called at the suggestion of one of the 
Bohemian preachers, and the admirable re- 
sult proves that the thought of holding such a 
conference was an inspired one. The con- 
ference counted thirty membeis, and included 
nine ordained ministers, five unordained 
preachers, four students who are aiding in 
the work, seven female missionaries and five 
Bible reader pupils. Fifteen more, including 
wives of missionaries and students, were not 
able to be present. Twenty-two were Bohe- 
mians, two were Poles, one a Slovak, one of 
French-Germar extraction and four Anglo- 
Americans. 

Rey. E. Wrbitzky of St. Louis opened the 
conference with an eloquent sermon on Paul’s 
““Glorying through Jesus Christ in those 
things which pertain to God [Rom. 15: 17].” 
The first session was chiefly taken up in hear- 
ing reports from the various mission fields. 
The striking fact was brought out that, while 
just ten years ago Superintendent Schauffler 
had welcomed to Cleveland his first Bohemian 
helper in the person of Prof. L. F. Miskovsky, 
now at the head of the Slavic department of 
Oberlin Seminary, the work has spread into 
ten States, with thirty-two stations and out- 
stations, in which thirty-six missionaries are 
at work with ten churches and _ branch 
churches and 554 members, sixteen Sunday 
schools with a membership of over 2,900, with 
a well-established Slavic department of Ober- 
lin Seminary and a Bible readers’ school at 
Cleveland, and reaching not only Bohemians 
but also Poles, Slovaks, Lithuanians and 
Magyars. 

While some reports set forth the obstacles 
that oppose the work and its great difficulties, 
the impression on the whole was that of great 
progress and great hopefulness. The subjects 
discussed were the difficulties and advantages 
of city evangelization work, the Christian En- 
deavor movement, the need of Christian mu- 
tual aid or insurance societies, and a lage 
part of Tuesday afternoon was devoted to a 
consideration of the condition of Bohemian, 
Slovak and Polish women in America, on 
which subjects three of the young sisters, who 
are successful missionaries amongst these 
three nationalities, spoke with much effect. 
Tuesday evening another public meeting was 
held, at which Mr. John Rundus of Nebraska 
read an exceedingly interesting paper on the 
influence of Bohemian religious history on 
_the present condition and spiritual life of that 
people and on missionary work for them. 
Rey. John Musil of Cleveland spoke most tit- 
tingly on Christian Socialism and the labor 
question. Wednesday was occupied with dis- 
cussing the questions: how to promote the 
interest of church members in the prayer 
meeting; the importance of visiting and of 
“personal contact with people in missionary 
work; the necessary qualifications for church 
membership, and the necessary qualifications 
for successful work as preachers of the gos- 
pel; Dr. Adams’s paper, Pravda, concerning 
which some suggestions were made and whose 
usefulness and great importance to the work 
were strongly emphasized ; the language prob- 
lem in missionary work for foreign popula- 
tion, and a number of other subjects of minor 
importance. 
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One very pleasant feature was the appear- 
ance of Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago, 
whom the conference invited to sit as a cor- 
responding member, and who spoke words of 
cheer and wise counsel gladly listened to by 
the conference, almost all of whom could un-_ 
derstand his English address. After the after- 
noon session the whole conference was photo. 
graphed. Readers may look for this picture 
in the September number of the Home. Mis- 
stonary. Then all adjourned to the house of 
Superintendent and Mrs. Schauffler, who had 
invited the conference to tea, where they 
were joined by some other friends of the 
cause, among them Messrs. L. F. Mellen and 
Horace Ford, members of the Bohemian Mis- 
sion Board of Cleveland. After tea a few of 
the brethren were called upon for impromptu 
remarks by their host. Mr. Mellen spoke of 
the wonderful growth of the work from a very 
small beginning a dozen years ago; Dr. Adams 
gave expression to his great pleasure at the 
Spirit and outcome of the conference, and said 
a few words for the Pravda, the illustrated 
Christian newspaper of which be 1s the editor, 
aud which the conference had declared to be 
invaluable to the work; Mr. Bessup spoke for 
the Polish work, and Mr. Bailey of South Nor- 
walk, Ct., spoke highly of the work of Mr. 
Petro, one of the Braddock Slovak converts 
among the Magyars of South Norwalk, where 
after only a year and a half of labor twelve 
converts can be counted; Professor Miskovsky 
responded for the Slavic Department in Ober- 
lin, whose work is fundamental, and Rev. 
Jobu Jelinek of Braddock answered to the 
eall for a word about the Slovak work, which 
is one of God’s miracles of grace. At the last 
session a number of resolutions were passed, 
among them one of appreciation of the Pravda, 
of hearty thanks to the American Tract Soci- 
ety for issuing an excellent American-Bohe- 
mian hymnu-book with tunes, to Mr. John 
Rundus for compiling the hymn-book, and to 
the C. H. M.S. and Superintendent Schauffler 
for their efforts on behalf of the Slavic popu- 
lation of the United States. The conference 
closed with an ‘exceedingly tender service 
around the Lord’s table. 

The result of the conference was far beyond 
the expectation of its most sanguine promot- 
ers. All were greatly delighted with the ear- 
nest, devoted and very cheerful spirit which 
pervaded the services and discussions. Not 
the least of the admirable results of the con- 
ference were to make all present feel the great- 
ness and unity of the work in which they are 
engaged and to draw them together in broth- 
erly love and give each one a deeper and more 
intelligent interest in the work of all the rest. 
This conference has unquestionably given a 
strong, lasting and helpful impulse to the 
whole Slavie work of the Congregational 
churches. 
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CARE OF THE TEETH. §& 
ADDRESS N 
£.W.HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS 


USE DURKEE’S 
SALAD DRESSING’ 
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A FEARFUL COUGH 


Speedily Cured by 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“My wife was 
suffering from a 
fearful cough, 
which the best 9: 
medical skill pro- Oz 
curable was una- 
ble to relieve. We 93 
did not expect OF 
that she could long 
survive; but Mr. o# 
R. V. Royal, dep- Os 
uty surveyor, hap- ° 
pened to be stop- 9 
ping with us over night, and having a $ 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral with 9 
him, induced my wife to try this remedy. 0 
The result wa3 so beneficial, that she ° 
kept on taking it, till she was cured. g 
She is now enjoying excellent health, 2 

oO 
oO 
Oo 
Co) 


0005 
tres 


and weighs 160 pounds.”’—R. 8. HUMPH- 
RIES, Saussy, Ga. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Received Highest Awards 6 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR Q: 
22.9.9.99.99999999999999990.9 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
red, rough, and oily skin, pre- 
vented by Cuticura Soap, t1¢ most 
effective skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world. The only 
preventive of pimples, because the 
only preventive of inflammation 
and clogging of_the pores 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTDR 
Drue@ AND CHEM. Corp., Xole Props., Boston. 

«A}l about tke Skin and Hair,” mailed free. 
Grand National Prize at Paris, 
of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, 


QUINA-LAROCHE, 


HIGHLY 


% ENDORSED Stomachy 
bythe medical 4 affections, % 
faculty of Loss of Ap- 


| petite,Men- % 


SAlbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


a9 Up to Date Food - 


The following is from a physician in a New England city 
who enjoys a practice rising ten thousand per year, and, 
being entirely unsolicited, is entitled to some weight. 


“Much has been written during the past few years concerning 
the feeding of infants; different preparations of milk and cream, 
with various additions, have been recommended, but satisfactory 
results were, as arule, not obtained. Eminent physicians agree that 
milk should form the basis of all foods employed. Condensed milk, 
diluted cow's milk, and sterilized milk have, however, proven more 
or less unsatisfactory, because the casein, the most nutritive con- 
stituent in the milk, formed large curdy masses, which are digested 
with great difficulty, if at all; these masses, fermenting, create 
gastric disturbances, and, passing into the intestines, produce 
diarrhoea and consequent diseases. 

“For many years Rigge’s Food has been our chief reliance. 
It really is a capital food, and one that can be recommended as fur- 
nishing the best principals for infant diet. Not only is it most 
nutritious, but it is a food adapted to the wants of those whose 
Geoutiye powers are inadequate, whether in the earliest or any 
other period ot life. Easily digested, it only needs trial to satisfy 
any unprejudiced mind of its value. The age is progressive, and a 
better food may be discovered; but, in our humble judgment, it must 
be a future event, and furthermore Ridge’s Food leaves little 
to be desired.” In cans, 35c.up. If not sold by your druggist write 


WOOLRICH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Palmer, Mass. 


GOOD LIVING. 


How necessary is it that our modern hotels 
should be exponents of the true art of living! 
The St. Denis is a practical exemplification of 
this great principle, for here one can find not 
only the choicest viands the market affords, but 
also prepared and served in the most tempting 
and delicious manner. 

Its enlargement during the past two years 
by a commodious and handsome addition, in 
which no pains ‘and expense were spared, is 
evidence of the growing popularity of this well- 
known house. In its appointments, decorations, 
and modern equipments it is par excellence one 
of the leading hotels of the metropolis, while 
the service and attendance are most admirable 
in every detail and particular. 


The St. Denis Hotel, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
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FORK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


DEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 
ALL IMITATIONS. 
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BUFF WRAPPER. 


Rheumatism 
Chiiblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Colds 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
etc. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society will be held at No. 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, Monday, Aug. 6,2P.M., for the following pur- 
poses: (1) To see if the society will so change the con- 
stitution as to make the president and vice-president 
members ez oficiis of the Board of Directors. (2) Toact 
upon any other business which may properly be brought 
before the meeting. . A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOJETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR. FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational: House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
perenne 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WOMAN’S hes OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
erenouel House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
eTY.—Chureh and Porsenste Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THER AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the Soutb, and in the West 
among the Indians and ‘Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
cea House; ates office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y.M Cc. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of The above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E) Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 

splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
. so invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National son 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. eh 1 noe soe Whittlesey, 
New ‘Haven, Ct.; Zrensurer ev. Forbes, Hart. 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQ vast P ‘bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Cotnctl of the Congregational 

Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. 8S. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittanees may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational Hones 

Rev. ALEXANDER MOKENZIE, D. D 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNow, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


., President. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “1 give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the eT for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Rox 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOLETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding hwuuses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; ppres tbe Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Coutributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CBARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
eonouet House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICH, Sec- 
retary 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath | 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 

K, Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


A LOW-PRICED DRAPERY.—Every woman realizes 
how much the presence of an Overhead Drapery 
adds to the beauty and attractiveness of the bed- 
stead. But bedstead drapery is usually expensive. 
Not often is such an inexpensive design to be found 
as that shown on another page by Paine’s Furniture 
Company. It is extremely simple, and yet nothing 
could be more dainty in appearence. Our readers 
should find the announcement and see the picture 
of the drapery as it appears when in place. 


The Congregationalist 


Church Equipment. 


LARGEST MANUFACTUPERS / 
IN THE WORLD 


FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip 
tion. 


U. 8. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., ‘New vorxenv. | 


New York, N.Y. 


DOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
In connection with our 

wholesale business, we 

are accustomed to sell. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
———_ 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
00.0, 8,9, 8,080.9, 8,.0,8,0,.8, 8.0.08 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send dc. stamp for new L0O-nsy7: 
catalogue. 


sf 9 ER » 
Es Si \2 AILEY’S 3 
Cs Nese light-s; Bers ae pa 
AS ~ Mal} \ ver-puaert Corrugated Glass an 
SP ANZA REFLECTORS // S 
& a clighting ( invention for 

* LLL oclooa tiie GUI CHES gee 


& etc, Satisfaction ‘exeeea 

guaranteed. Catalogue 

and price list free. 18} 

BAILEY REFLECTOR CO, exz 
_ 708 Penp Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


- Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Buston, Mass. 


VORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
sy HAVE FURNISHED 25. 0001826. PP Hf L 5 
: URCH, SCHOOL & OTHER punts Best 
"MENEELY & CO, [fue 


WE /SWEST-TROY Ni YASELCWEYAL 


> CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Handsome 7 
designs. i 


THE LARGEST ts fABLISHMENT peat tls 


Ss phen 


EST are METAL, (COPPER AN 
d for Price and Catalogue. 
sicattiies® BELL FOUND.2Y. RA’. T (MORE, MD. 


Ey HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
E Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827 


Ltt 


For Sale Cheap.—280 opera chairs with reversible 
back for teacher, book-racks and hat tacks attached, 
in use about four aeons by the Lewis Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. Reason for selling, 
making change in Sunday school room, Suitable for 
room used for both church and Sunday school purposes. 
F, A. YARD, 659 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HANDBOOK No. 3. 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


CONTENTS. 
Boys’ Brigade. 
Boys’ Club. 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 
Brotherbood of St. Andrew. 
Knighthood of King Arthur. 
Lyceum League. 
Men’s Clubs. 
Men’s Fraternal Associations. 
Men’s Sunday Evening Clubs. 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Young Men’s Clubs and Institutes. 


Price 4 cents, postpaid; 10 copies, 25 cents; 25, 50 
cents; 50,75 cents; 75, $1.00; 100, $1 25, 


No. 2 Handbook, 


FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


“Published by 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphére of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is. 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 


© CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSION®. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Bostun 


Where (0 G0 (his Summer 


‘The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (cee map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. 


Kansas City to Denver 
St. Louis 
New Orleans‘‘ 3 


Chicago to Denver 
Rieti ‘ode gs 


reng 


c 
©LORADO sprs.- a 
mc FARLAN 


NEW ORLEANS 


is the train. Leaves Chicago 

Our Big 5 at 10 o’clock every nicht 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Curs, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Woncerful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


o 
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_ Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

38 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FIsK & 5 


THEOLOGICAL. 
* CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics; W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew ; F. A. 
FOSTER, eyes. C. S. NASH, Homiletics; R. R. 
LLOYD, Greek; A. G. WARNER, Socrology. 
equipment, practical work. Year begins Sept. 4th. 


MAINE. 
MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY. 


Home School for Girls. Seminary and other Courses, 
Music, Art. Thorough preparation for college. Re- 


opens Sept. 12. 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Prin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


Derry, N. HW. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
my College or Scientific School. Tuition six dollars 
($6.00) per term, Board at Hildreth Hall from 
43.50 to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MHRIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. Eighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


YM Yaya eee eeeeeeeeeeaSeeamem" 
BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


For Men and Women. 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
straction in all of the new and approved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic work. Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country church 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dollars a year. 


Kev. Charles A. Dickinson, President Board 
ot Trustees; Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp fora copy of the Prospectus. Address 


Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity, 
STATION A, BosTON, Mass. 


Largest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 


plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
Teference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGK is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils, complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

BUILDING, 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE, 


Full 
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’ Educational. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

The picture shows what we do 
at half-past three in the afternoon _ 
when the weather permits. Our %& 
athletic field is a mile away. }) 
When it rains, and in winter, 
we use the gymnasium. 

Don’t imagine that our chief 


occupa- 
tion is fun or physical exercise. We 
use them as means to an end. That 


end is our chief concern: the bringing 
up of boys. 

Are you a success as a parent? Is 
your 8 or 10-year-old boy a credit to 
you? Are you proud or ashamed of 
him? Are you proud or ashamed of 
your part, so far, in bringing him up? 

If you agree that a boy is too much 
for any man engrossed with affairs, and 


for any woman with the complex duties 
of American women, and that the fault 
is not in the boy but in circumstances, 
let me hear from you. 

My notion is that he wants occupa- 
tion and guidance. The boyish force 
that you try to suppress at home will 
make a man of him, under favorable 
circumstances. A good many of my 
boys go to Yale; but better not think 
so far ahead. 

Write me, if interested. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REV. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894, Cer- 
tificate admits to Smithand Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22boys. F.B. KNAPP, S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES.V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. Three 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting 
Course, Address Miss LAURAS, WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass., offers excellent facilities for 
training teachers. Entrance examination WEDNES- 
DAY, Sept. 5, beginning at 8 A.M. For circulars 
address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MUSEUM OF FINE: ARTS. 


Copley Squere, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The Nineteenth Year will open Oct. 1, 1894. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modeling and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principalinstructors: 
F. W. Benson, E. 0. Tarbelland Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. 
Pratt (Modeling), G. H. Monks, M. D. (Anatomy), and 
A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free 
use of the galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving 
detailed information address 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 


The Leading Conservatory o C 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Tilustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 

lent courses with special advantages in languages 

and music. 2 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant, All build- 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 


~ Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin, 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fallterm of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,’94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 
and its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex+ 
penses $160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 
summer, cheap. For Catalogue, etc., address 
REv. J. P. BIXBY. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept.12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory-Departments. Gymnasium, Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
For the higher education of young women; Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 


skating, Classical and general course of study; 
also, a ad and Gat ay Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins 
Sept. 5th. Nes preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificates admit to various colleges. 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with lab 
SC SE, admirably equipped with labora- 

tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room, 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. F 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 
D, W. ABERCROMBIH, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


. RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Septll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. : 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course, 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
reparation for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
mead MR. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D. Cc. 
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Educational. 
CONNECTICUT. 


CONNEOTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. (Coilege Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

REY. J. B. MCLEAN, 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars: Early 
applicries necessary. ; 
rs. S. L. CADY and Miss C. E. CADY, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Carefulattention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNEOTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUOK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEw YoRK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens October 4. Kindergarten October 10. 


New York, NEw YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. Evening Dep’t, 
Cooper Union. * Dwight Method”? of instruction. 
Degree of LL. R. after 2 years’ course. Graduate 
course added. Fee, $100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 
FOR WOWIEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE (0Ronann.y? 


Three Full Courses of Study, Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 

tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. S 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. 

CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard §S. Storrs, D.D.. refers W. N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.§ to (Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 


ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
pHEALOT and optional. Address Dr. and Mrs. 
ames R. Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce: Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D.? refer § John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. to (Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 
OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


SHOPWORN 
BOO KS for sale 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
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NOW READY. 


THE HUDSON LIBRARY. 


Published bi-monthly. Registered as second- 


class matter. 16mo, paper, each 50 cents. Sub- 
scription per year, $3.00. 
Volume I. Love and Shawlstraps. By 


ANNETTE LuciLe Nosue, author of “ Uncle 
Jack’s Executors,’’ etc. (Ready.) 


Volume II. Miss Hurd. An Enigma. 
By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. (Jn prepara- 
tion.) ; 

ALSO READY. 


Unele Jack’s Executors. 
Nosie. The ninth edition. 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“Comes froma writer of unusualtalent. ... Remark- 
able for its sketches of character, its naturalness, its 
frequent flashes of intellectual brightness and its gen- 
uine humor. ... One of the best novels of the season 
and deserving of a permanent place among works of 
genuine American fiction.”—TZhe Churchman. 


Red Cap and Blue Jacket. A Tale of 
the Time of the French Revolution. . By 
GEORGE Dunn. American Copyright Edi- 
tion. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“ Not many novels of recent times contain more origi- 
nalcharacters, which areas real and as original as if they 
had been created by Scott. ... The great merit of the 
book is its humor, which is rich, and good, and real, and 
not artificial. It is never more effective than in the 
Luxembourg, under the shadow of the guillotine, with 
the tumbril making its borrid rounds. We make no 
attempt to tellthe story. The author must be left to do 
that in his own way, which is all his own.’”’—Scotsman 
(England). 


By Miss A. L. 
16mo, paper, 


In Varying Moods. By Brarrice Har- 
RADEN. Copyright American Edition. 16mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“The author’s touch is most dainty and graceful and 
her description of the various people who figure in these 
bits of life are so vivid as to make them forever a part 
of the meatal furniture of the reader who has once 
known them.’’— Boston Times. 


“The author of this volume is a literary artist of rare 
facility, who chooses words with a fine sense of their 
value and puts them together with exquisite harmony.” 
—WN. ¥. Times. ‘ 


G. P. PUTNAIV’S SONS, | 


New York and London. 


For PASTORS. 


The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual. 
Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Leather, $1.00. 


A Handbook of Forms and Scripture Selections. 


“The most complete book of its kind ever issued, 
perfect in arrangement and in its mechanical dress.” 


For S. S. WORKERS. 


The Model Sunday School. 


Gro. M. Boynton,-D. D. ‘75 cts. 


“Tt is refreshing to get hold of a book which makes 
the principles so clear and which, therefore, may 
safely be followed in the methods which it com- 
mends.” 


S. S. Primary Teacher’s Manual. 
TEAD. 35 cts. 


A great variety of valuable material for the 
primary teacher in compact form. 


For THOUGHTFUL READERS. 


Letters on Baptism. FAIRFIELD. 75 cts. 


“The argument is ingenious and able, and pre- 
sented in a spirit which captivates the reader. he 
eminence of the author, as well as its intrinsic merit, 
bespeaks for the book a wide reading.” 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


ELECT SONCS NO. 2. 


By F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., and HUBERT P. MAIN, 
for the devotional meeting and the Sunday School. 
Cloth, $40 per 100. . 


UNNY-SIDE SONCS. 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE. Fresh, sparkling, wide- 
awake Sunday School music. Boards, $30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Parties visiting New York can be accommodated 
with large or small rooms and good table in well fur- 


_nished private boarding house, centrally located, near 


Broadway ; terms reasonable; application promptly 
answered. Cutthis outand keepit. Mrs. M.C. BONFOY, 
284 East 18th St. 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popalet resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity all 
baths and al) health appliances, New Turkish and Rus- 
sian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 
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The Midsummer 
Floliday Number 
of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE = 


. A BRIBE 
AUGUST ISSUE: SPLENDIDLY 
ILEUSTRATED a 


Containing : 


Serials by Mrs. Burton Harrison and 
Marion Crawford, and seven complete 
stories and sketches by Mary Hallock 
Foote and other well-known writers. 


Washington (the Capital) described 
by Marion Crawford; superbly pictured 
by Castaigne. 

Edgar Allan Poe: His Corre- 
spondence. The first instalment of the 
recently discovered letters. 

The Woman Suffrage Ques- 
tion, a debate by Senator Hoar and 
Dr. Buckley,— the most important of 
recent articles on this subject. 


“€Conversation in France” (an article describing 
the Salons of the present day — full of incident 
and humor). ‘‘The Art of Walking” (the right 
and wrong way), by Prof. Richards, of Yate; 
the narrative of a journey ‘‘Across Asia on a 
Bicycle”; a poem, ‘‘Home Ag’in,” by James 
Whitcomb Riley, etc., etc. Watch for it on the 
news-stancs. 


Midsummer Number 
Ready Wednesday, August Ist. 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Ask your dealer for them or send 
16 cents for samples worth 
double the money, 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

Boz D 2, Jersey City, 


Old Riders who 
know Bicycles 


Are accustomed to ignore friendships, and 
measure wheels without 
mercy. With them loud 
> assertions count 


nothing. 
; foo See 
p="  ~- mounts must 

“stand the crucial 
test of reputation gained 
by years of honest and 
skilful construction and 
dealing. The best riders, 
} oldest riders, the most in- 
gent wheelmen of the country 
know Columbias to be the standard of 
bicycle excellence for the world, and ride 
them in preference to any other wheels. 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford 


Our catalogue for 1894 shows a line of ‘ 
wheels, all newly designed, which for 
attractiveness excel any bicycles ever 
offered. Itis free at our agencies, or We 
mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


THE(@QNGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXIX 


We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. Wovameae tiers 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year is the best time to make 
use of this offer. Old subscribers who send us FIVE 
six months trial subscriptions may secure a copy of 
our $4.00 Bible. Many hundred copies of this Bible 
were used by us as premiums the past winter, and 
they have given universal satisfaction. 


«THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. # 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 


. suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


NEW EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18. 
_ Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. The thought of No.17 is expressed in 
the verse which appears on its title-page —‘‘Abide 
with us for it is toward evening’’; of No. 18—‘‘ Eter- 
nal light of light be with us now’’; but these 
Services, and the two which follow, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
sion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894. 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AnD BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 
_ No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 


Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 


No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 
Prayer Topics, Readings, etc. 

No.2, Forward Movements, has been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No. 3, as its title indicates, is 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 
valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

' Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 


WO views are given of the recent 
strike on other pages of this issue. 
One represents the citizen who would 
preserve the public peace; the other the 


' workman who sought to protect the inter- 


ests of himself and his fellows by joining an 
organization which drew him against bis 
will into a strike resulting in the loss of 
work and home. That working men have 
the right to form organizations is admitted. 
That they will do so is certain, since they 
have to deal with great corporations and 
trusts. ‘Must these opposing organizations 
be left to their fierce destructive duels while 
the public, the far greater third party and 
the greater sufferer, can only stand by and 


. see that the rules are faithfully observed? 


We believe that organizations of labor as 
well as those of capital should be placed 
under legal restrictions, and that the rela- 
tions of both parties should be so guarded 
that the rights of each and of the public 
also may be protected; and we believe they 
can be. The appeal of the working man to 
the public for justice may not be unheeded. 
It is best for all parties concerned that the 
right or wrong of his contention should be 
peaceably, competently determined. To 
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what extent the verdict should be, or can 
be, made law is an open question. Princi- 
ples are seldom pressed to their utmost 
when applied as laws. Often a candid and 
evidently wise judgment, clearly expressed, 
has the force of law. 


While the troubles between labor and 
capital are discussed on every hand, the 
pleasant relations which exist between them 
are seldom mentioned. The express com- 
panies furnish some illustrations of amica- 
ble conditions which probably are dupli- 
cated by scores of business organizations 
but seldom described in the newspapers. 
The United States Express Company, which 
employs 10,000 men, has not had a strike 
during the forty years of its existence. In 
the recent great strike at Chicago every 
employé stood faithfully by the company, 
and every one has received a present as an 
expression of appreciation of their loyalty. 
The Southern Express Company has had 
only one strike in its history, and that was 
quickly settled. Every loyal employé knows 
that his faithful work will be appreciated, 
and that his employers take a personal in- 
terest in him. The company is his friend. 
What the country needs is more business 
organizations which aim to train up em- 
ployés who take pride in the company to 
which they belong, and feel that they have 
good reason for making its interests their 
own. Such a policy is not only humane 
and honorable, but it is also the wisest 
from a business point of view. 


This year twenty-seven governors of 
States are to be chosen and a Jarge number 
of other officers to whom the public will 
look to devise efficient remedies for present 
troubles. The cause and cure of the hard 
times will be definitely pointed out in party 
platforms and speeches, and men will be 
nominated who are confident that they 
know the disease and how to.apply the 
remedy. The Prohibitionist says alcohol is 
the chief cause. The bimetallist lays the 
trouble to the demonetization of silver, 
which has depressed the value of things 
produced without lessening the cost of pro- 
duction. The socialist finds the remedy in 
overturning the social system. The Demo- 
crat has found the worm at the root of 
prosperity in the protective tariff, and the 
Republican finds it in Democratic misrule. 
The A. P. A. sees it in the plots of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, while others find it 
in the tyranny of trusts and corporations 
or in irresponsible organizations of working 
men, In the presence of so many doctors 
perhaps the humble Christian of only ordi- 
nary intelligence may be perplexed as to 
which cure for the ills of the body politic 
he shall rely on. Then let him reflect that, 
if he could have implicit confidence in the 
integrity of those to whom he must trust 
his money and the affairs of local and gen- 
eral-government, he would go on with his 
business in peace and courage. Let him 
firmly resolve in the strength of’God to be 
himself worthy of such confidence; let him 
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hang up the Fifteenth Psalm as his motto, 
and give his influence as far as possible for 
the election to office of men of the character 
there described, and he will have come as 
near to finding the cause and cure of hard 
times as can be expected of the average 
citizen. As Whittier sang: 


The home-press’d question of the age can find 
No answer in the catch words of the blind 
Leaders of blind. Solution there is none, 
Save in the golden rule of Christ alone. 


The completion of a union Hebrew prayer- 
book as announced at the recent Conference 
of Jewish Reformed Rabbis marks an im- 
portant forward step in the modernization 
of Hebrew worship. In the strict orthodox 
synagogues the Hebrew tongue is used to 
the exclusion of all others. In the liberal 
synagogues, with the new book, by far the 
larger part of the ritual will be in the 
English tongue. Here is a curious and 
interesting example of the repayment of a 
debt after long centuries. The Jewish 
synagogue was the model for the New 
Testament church, and now the liberal 
Jewish synagogue is remodeling itself on . 
lines in part suggested by the Christian 
worship about it. The use of prayers in 
the vernacular and of modern music, the 
mingling of the sexes, the employment of 
the methods of the Sunday school and, to 
some extent, the change from Saturday to 
Sunday for school and worship tell of this 
modern influence which the church has 
exercised upon the synagogue. 


a 


A RENEWED APPLICATION OF CON- 
GREGATIONALISM. 


The recent.action of the Pilgrim (Massa- 
chusetts) Conference of Churches in drop- 
ping from its roll the Fourth and Fifth 
Churches of Chiltonville involves a princi- 
ple so important that we rehearse the main 
facts in the case, This is, we believe, the 
first instance in this vicinity where a con- 
ference has withdrawn its recognition from 
a church because of its peculiar character 
and position in relation to the. other 
churches. 

The Fifth Church in Chiltonville was 
formed in 1862 by persons who had some 
years earlier seceded from the Fourth 
Church on account of a local quarrel, the 
circumstances of which are now largely for- 
gotten. Each church has grown weaker 
with passing years, neither being able to 
maintain a pastor unaided. Repeated efforts 
to unite the two churches, whose meeting 
houses are only a few rods apart, have 
failed. At last, the long schism having 
become unbearable to the community, the 
Fourth Church last winter voted in favor 
of union, and proposed to the Fifth Church 
to join in calling a council to advise as to 
what ought to be done for Christian union 
in Chiltonville. The Fifth Church refused 
the proposition. Thereupon the Fourth: 
Church called a council, which included all 
the churches of Pilgrim Conference except 
these two, with the churches of Prookline, 
Allston, West Roxbury and Brockton, and 
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a few individuals, and notified the Fifth 
Church of the coming of the council, with 
a copy of the letter missive. The council 
looked over the whole matter and proposed 
to the officers of the Fifth Church that the 
council should be made a mutual one, 
which proposal met with no response. 
The council then adjourned and sent two 
of its members, Rey. Messrs. A. H. Quint 
and Joshua Coit, to the Fifth Church to 
persuade it, if possible, to unite in a coun- 
cil, either the present or a new one, to con- 
sider what ought to be done for union. 
These brethren visited Chiltonville for the 
purpose, but the Fifth Church absolutely 
refused to unite in a council.- i 

The council at an adjourned meeting ad- 
vised that a new church ought to be formed 
by the Christians of Chiltonville, including 
members of each church and any others in 
the community not connected with these 
churches. This course was recommended 
to get rid of old complications and past 
dissensions on the records. The council 
strongly urged that the members of both 
churches unite in this movement, and ad- 
vised that, should such a church be formed, 
it should be admitted by Pilgrim Confer- 
ence to its membership, and that the other 
churches in Chiltonville be dropped from 
the roll. The Fourth Church voted unani- 
mously in favor of the plan. Most of its 
resident members, quite a number of the 
Fifth Church, and a few belonging to 
neither church united to form a new one, 
to be called the Chiltonville Congregational 
Church. A council almost identical in its 
constituency with the former one was 
called for the recognition of this new 
church, which repeated the recommenda- 
tion that it ought to be the only one in the 
village recognized by the conference and 
by Congregational churches generally, that 
thereby our body-of churches might be 
freed from any further responsibility for 
this unreasonable schism. : 

Pilgrim Conference at its spring meeting 
considered this matter, which, according to 
its constitution, was laid over for three 
months. The conference appointed a com- 
mittee which visited the Fifth Church in 
the meantime, but with no good results. At 
its recent meeting in Marshfield the con- 
ference voted, in accordance with the advice 
of the coancil, to accept the new church 
and to drop from its roll of members both 
the Fourth and Fifth Churches. This action 
was taken on a vote by ballot of forty-three 
to eleven, the eleven including six repre- 
sentatives from the Fifth Church. This 
action is a hopeful step in the development 
of Congregationalism, inasmuch as it recog- 
nizes the duty of the churches not to favor 
schismatic divisions, and shows an effectual 
method of procuring relief for the churches 
where such divisions have occurred. In 
this instance the churches of the vicinity 
acted, first, as an ecclesiastical council; 
secondly, again as an ecclesiastical council, 
in recognizing the new church and in ad- 
vising our churches to recognize only that 
one in this limited village; and, thirdly, in 
the Pilgrim Conference. In the first two 
cases the churches acted in absolute unanim- 
ity, and in the third very nearly so. This 
action is also in entire harmony with the 
declaration of the National Council at 
Chicago that the churches of any locality 
possess the right of deciding their own 
fellowship. This right has now been newly 
and practically affirmed by the Pilgrim 
Conference. 


' features. 
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THE RISE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

The average annual vacations of school 
and college have been extended till they in- 
clude more than one-fourth of the year. 
No other calling secures so much leisure as 
that of the teacher. It is not to be expected 
that men and women who value time should 
speud three months in idleness or recrea- 
tion every year. 

The long vacation had no sooner become 
established than the summer.school seized 
its opportunity and entered in. Itis mainly 
the growth of the last fifteen years. At 
first it was confined to Sunday school as- 
semblies, reading circles and teachers’ in- 
stitutes. It chose rural retreats where it 
could combine recreation with study at 
pleasure. Chautauqua was the pioneer in 
this movement. But the range of studies 
to which it invited students constantly 
broadened till it became in name and largely 
in fact a university. Other assemblies fol- 
lowed in its wake and adopted many of its 
College professors at first looked 
askance at the movement, but soon began 
to join in it and to guide it. Then one uni- 
versity after another caught up the idea, 
offering their services to the people, till uni- 
versity extension is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant department in our larger, as well as 
in some of the smaller, institutions. Stu- 
dents of the regular courses also in increas- 
ing numbers are taking advantage of the 
summer schools, and such institutions as 
Harvard and Clark Universities and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology are 
this year offering opportunities for as hard 
work as students care to undertake at any 
season. This movement has already at- 


tained proportions which will surprise those ' 


who have not closely watched it. 

Especially significant is the interest taken 
in the great social and economic questions 
so vitally connected with the life of the peo- 
ple. The Plymouth School of Ethics is a 
conspicuous illustration, where able men 
have discussed, with profound study of his- 
torical and of present conditions, apart from 
all political or sectarian bias, the historical 
relations between church and state, the 
growth of labor organizations and their re- 
lation to the government, socialism and its 
practical working, and kindred topics which 
concern the happiness and usefulness of 
every citizen. Schools like this must tend 
to attract larger numbers, while reports of 
their doings will be widely read. Work of 
this sort gives added confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of democratic government. 

Schools are maintained, also, in many 
places East and West, by the different reli- 
gious denominations, and the subjects which 
occupy their attention are by no means con- 
fined to the peculiar religious views for 
which they stand. The Catholic summer 
school, on Lake Champlain, now in its third 
season, announces lectures on themes which 
are of interest to those who are not Cath- 
olics, and several schools of Protestant bod- 
ies, especially in the West, offer an extended 
range of topics. 

While the university extension idea has 
been more thoroughly developed in England 
than in this country, the summer school has 
been but recently introduced into Europe. 
But the reports we give this week from 
Oxford and the Grindelwald Conference 
show its growing popularity abroad, and 
point prebably to new developments of 
great importance, This popular interest 
in education, in which the college profes- 
sor and student and the members of the 
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learned professions are joined with the 
people in a common movement to use the 
learning of the universities to solve the 
problems of religion, society and govern- 
ment which affect the life of all, is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times. It 
will be regarded with a growing sense of 
its value and encouraged with increasing 
hope and confidence. 


RELIGIOUS BILLINGSGATE. 


The name of the famous London fish 
market long ago became a synonym for 
coarse and abusive language. But no one 
who listens long to the utterances of the 
fishmongers and cabmen of London, and 
the classes which they represent, can be- 
lieve that they are as ugly and bloodthirsty 
as their talk implies. Profanity and vul- 
garity often are simply the effort after ex- 
pression by persons of strong emotions and 
unenlightened consciences with a very slen- 
der vocabulary. 

Religious billingsgate is a combination of 
ignorance, narrowness and piety excited by 
disagreement. Christians seldom use it, 
except in addressing their own brethren, 
either in religious meetings, in correspond- 
ence or through the press. The speaker or 
writer who resorts to it is embarrassed both 
by the meagerness of his own vocabulary 
and by want of confidence in the ability of 
his brethren to understand him. The harsh- 
est epithet he can find and the wildest asser- 
tion are too weak to give him confidence 
and calmness. If he is writing, he under- 
scores largely his words and sentences. If 
he is to appear in print, his copy calls for 
double leads, italics, small and large caps, 
with headlines to match. He is haunted 
by the constant suspicion that even his 
screams will die away unheeded. Some news- 
papers which claim to be religious, espe- 
cially those which advocate particular re- 


_ forms, are constant illustrations of this feel- 
.ing. They make up in a way by emphasis, 


epithets and arrangement of type their felt 
lack of force and reason. 

Every religious newspaper, we suppose, re- 
ceives more or less correspondence in which 
there is free use of religious billingsgate. 
The writers are not confined to one class or 
to one hobby. They are simply extremists, 
impatient of their impotence in speech, irri- 
tated by a lurking consciousness that sound 
reason does not support their theories and 
oppressed by the fear that they are not get- 
ting attention. We receive letters of this 
sort from extreme conservatives and ex- 
treme radicals in religious belief, from mem- 
bers of the American Protective Associa- 
tion, from prohibitionists, advocates of free 
silver and of extreme socialistic views, some- 
times from friends or foes of particular can- 
didates for office in church or state. We 
are accused of gross ignorance, oppression 
of the poor, sympathy with Jesuits, friend- 
ship with slavery and of being in league 
with saloons. Common epithets are ‘‘ren- 
egade,’”’? ‘‘coward,” ‘‘hypocrite,” ‘‘liar,” 
“ooldbug,’’ *‘ harlot of hell,’’ and others 
which we forbear to name. Certain phrases 


in the prophets and the book of Revelation 


are especially frequent in this class of cor- 
respondence, and they are often applied 
to Christians generally and to the whole 
church. The user of religious billingsgate 
prefers the postal card in correspondence, 
probably because he likes to imagine that 
an interested public listens to his struggle 
for utterance. Not seldom a sneaking sense 
of shame impels him to conceal himself 
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under such signatures as ‘ Veritas,’’ ‘* Pa- 
triot,’”’ “A Lover of Truth,” “A Follower of 
Jesus.’”’ We have known one of these writ- 
ers to append to his letter his honorary de- 
grees without his name. 

We have known persons who have been 
irritated by religious billingsgate, but we 
have never known any one to be frightened, 
convicted or convinced by it. If thought- 
fully considered, it need not irritate. When 
it is anonymous, it ought never to be read. 
It is usually the outbreak of emotion so 
much stronger than the intellect that the 
unbalanced mind cannot keep within the 
bounds of Christian courtesy. Such breth- 
ren should be endured with patience and 
treated with kindness. We can say with 
confidence that no reply in kind to these 
letters has ever been sent from this office. 
But from the impulse to use’ religious bil- 
lingsgate let us all pray to be delivered, for 
the habit once formed sticks as fast to the 
religious as does the habit of profanity to 
the irreligious. 


DOES CHRISTIANITY DEPEND UPON 
A BOOK? 


Certainly not. Christianity means re- 
pentance of sin and faith in and service of 
God through Jesus Christ. It may exist in 
all genuineness quite apart from any book. 
There were thousands of true Christians 
before the New Testament had been written, 
and in the nature of the case the Old Testa- 
ment, although capable of being of great 
value to them as to us, cannot have meant 
to them what the New Testament later 
came to mean. Indeed, there. must have 
been many among them who knew it only 
by report, if at all. The belief, which often 
has been expressed, that Christianity de- 
pends upon the Bible is an error. 

To say this, however, is not to depreciate 
the Bible or to underestimate its immense 
value to every one. It is the principal 
source of trustworthy information about 
Christ and His disciples, about the early 
churches and the experiences of those who 
composed them, and about the doctrinal 
and practical truths which are embodied in 
the Christian religion. The loss of the Bi- 
ble would be the most terrible loss which 
the world could suffer except the blotting 
out of the knowledge of Jesus Christ Him- 
self. 

The fact of the independence of Christian- 
. ity of any book, even the Bible, should not 
suggest and cannot excuse neglect of the 
holy book. The testimony of history has 
been uniform to the effect that reverence 
for and affectionate, prayerful study of it 
have been rich in blessing, and, that, apart 
from them, there is seldom, if ever, true 
spiritual prosperity for those who possess 
the Bible. Yet noteven the Bible can safely 
be allowed to come between us and our 
Lord. It is usually thovghtlessness rather 
than deliberate intent which thus mis- 
takenly exaggerates the importance of the 
Bible, and the evil often carries its own 
remedy. But none the less it is an evil. 


The steamship Miranda, which has on board 
a number of professors ad students from 
‘Yale, Harvard, Oberlin and other universities, 
colhded with an iceberg off the Labrador 
coast and has put into St. John’s, N.F., for 
repairs. No serious damage was done, how- 
ever, and the ship was to proceed last Satur- 
day on her way to Southern Greenland. The 
many friends of the tourists will be glad to 
know of their s+fe deliverance from accident 
thus far. : 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The fate of the tariff bill, as we go to press, 
depends upon the agreement of the represent- 
atives of the Senate and House, to whom it 
once more has been consigned, the Senate’s 
representatives being unhampered by any 
formal instructions, though it is generally be- 
lieved that they will insist upon the Gorman 
bill and refuse to concede any substantial 
changes to the House, which is by no means 
as unanimous as it was in favor of the Wil- 
son bill. It is true that the return of the 
matter to the committee without specific 
directions to the Senate representatives to 
adhere unflinchingly to the Senate bill appat- 
ently was a victory for President Cleveland, 
but the meager number of votes which Sen- 


ator Hill’s amendments favoring free iron 


and coal received are a far surer index of 
the grip which Mr. Gorman has upon the 
situation in the Senate. The speech by 
Senator Vilas of Wisconsin in defense of the 
President was too superlative in its praise, 
too much the plea of a personal adherent, to 
have as much weight with the Senate or the 
country as it otherwise might have had. 
Senator Caffrey’s speech defending his 
course as a senator from the great sugar 
producing State of Louisiana was valuable 
as showing how thoroughly he accepts Gen- 
eral Hancock’s opinion that ‘‘ the tariff is a 
local issue.”’ In this case Louisiana is bent 
upon being taken care of. The speech was 
more valuable, however, for the clear proof 
it furnished of the solicitude which Sena- 
tors Gorman, Brice and Smith have for the 
interests of the Sugar Trust and their in- 
difference to the fate of the Louisiana sugar 
producers or the millions of consumers 
throughout the country. 


The judiciary committee of the House at 
last has favorably reported the Senate anti- 
lottery bill, which passed that body May 19. 
Now the question is whether an opportunity 
can be found for the House to vote upon 
the bill. The interest in the tariff adjust- 
ment is so great and the desire of the legis- 
lators to get away from Washington so in- 
tense that since the appropriation bills are 
out of the way the House will not be dis- 
posed to linger longer than absolutely neces- 
sary, and the enemies of this bill only need 
to interpose parliamentary stumbling-blocks 
in order to defeat it. That the House, if 
given a chance to vote on it, will agree with 
the Senate there is every reason to believe. 
The report of the Senate committee favor- 
ing the admission of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona as States seems to foreshadow their 
early admission, but scarcely at this session 
of Congress. The House did a wise thing 
last week when it legalized keeping the life- 
saving stations along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast open from Aug. 1 to May 1. Last fall, 
after the terrible August storms when so 
many lives were lost, we added our indorse- 
ment to the demand that the life-saving 
crews be put on guard Aug. 1 rather than 
on Sept. 1. 


The men selected by President Cleveland 
to act with Hon. Carroll D. Wright as 
commissioners charged with the duty of 
investigating the recent strike are both 
lawyers, and neither of them is widely 
known. John D. Kernan is a son of ex-Sen- 
ator Kernan of New York State, and when 
Mr. Cleveland was governor of New York 
served for a time on its Board of Railway 
Commissioners, where it is supposed he 
gained some knowledge that will enable him 
to investigate intelligently. Judge N. E. 
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Worthington of Peoria, Ill., formerly sat in 
Congress and is now a judge of one of the 
Illinois courts. It is unfortunate that a 
profession which organized labor especially 
dislikes and denounces should have two 
representatives. It is unfortunate that no 
representative of some of the great trades 
or lines of commercial or industrial activity 
was selected. But the chairman of the com- 
mission, Colonel Wright, can be depended 
upon to see that the bottom facts are reached. 
The arrest of the men who are supposed 
to have tarred and feathered the adjutant- 
general. of Colorado several weeks ago is 
welcome news that will go toward rehabili- 
tating the State’s good name. The men ar- 
rested are, strange to say, men who just 
before the outrage were representing the 
majesty of the law as deputy sheriffs. Mr. 
Debs and his associates are out of jail on 
bail, awaiting the decision on their attor- 
neys’ pleas for their exemption from trial 
on contempt of court. The withdrawal of 
a brigade of state militia from Chicago 
indicates that the authorities are satisfied 
that danger to life and property is over. 
But some of the conflicts between the 
strikers and non-union employés of the 
railroads since the withdrawal of the militia 
would seem to indicate that a mistake had 
been made. 


The order issued by the Grand Lodge of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen di- 
recting that steps be taken by the subordinate 
lodges to expel from that organization all 
members who through sympathy partici- 
pated in the recent strike of the A. R. U. 
shows that there are still a few conservative, 
long- headed labor leaders and organizations 
who believe that thoughtful vows taken in 
times of peace should be kept in times of 
storm. Many of the railroads in the West 
and here and there individuals in the East 
have, since the strike, compelled applicants 
for positions to sign some such contract as 
the following, which the receivers of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé are using: 


I forswear allegiance to all labor organiza- 
tions and agree not to join any labor organiza- 
tions nor to belong to any organization that 
can be in any way prejudicial to the welfare 
of the road. 


Now it is quite natural that in the desire 
to avoid a repetition of such scenes as have 
been witnessed recently employers should 
take precautions of a rigorous kind, but it 
will not do to swing too far to the extreme 
of making the co-operation of laborers a 
bar to employment. While in these times 
it may be easy to secure a sufficient number 
of men willing to engage in labor on almost 
any terms, no such situation need be ex- 
pected when normal conditions return. 


And while this aspect of the affairs of the 
Atchison road is under consideration, it is 
far more necessary to consider seriously an- 
other set of alleged facts, whose effects, at 
home and abroad, if they are proved to be 
facts, it will be difficult to overestimate. 
An expert accountant, who has had much 
to do in exposing the rottenness of the Mc- 
Cleod management of the Reading Railroad, 
employed to examine the accounts of the 
Atchison road by those interested in a re- 
adjustment of its affairs, affirms that there 
is evidence to show that the Reinhart man- 
agement have systematically misrepresented 
the amount of the earnings to the extent 
of a total of more than $7,000,000, and dis- 
obeyed the interstate commerce law by giv- 
ing rebates to shippers to the amount just 
mentioned. 
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Itis quite natural that such charges should 
have compelled for a time a suspension of all 
efforts to readjust the affairs of the road. 
They apparently have given the finishing 
stroke to the tottering structure of the faith 
of European investors in American se- 
curities—witness the week’s large ship- 
ments of gold, reducing our reserve to 
$55,000,000—and they have justly called 
forth from such a conservative journal as 
we quote below sentiments with which we 
are forced to agree. Says the Springfield 
Republican: 


That principle and prohibition of the inter- 
state law is going to stand, whatever may be- 
come of its other features. And it is going to 
be enforced. Railway managers may as well 
make up their minds to this. If it cannot be 
enforced as things stand now, the government 
will take on a closer control of the roads. 
And if then it cannot be enforced, government 
ownership and operation of the roads will 
follow. That latter step involves great risks; 
but, great as they are, they are rather to be 
taken than to endure a private management 
of a common carrier system operated on the 
plan of mulcting the great majority of the 
people to make rich a small minority. We 
should like to know, then, whether the law is 
to be vindicated im the case of these Atchi- 
son offenders. ... If knavery is to be con- 
sidered an essential element in railway man- 
agement, the people would just as soon, or 
rather, have it prosecuted by their own officials 
under the general weaknesses of government 
than by private persons for private ends. 
Unscrupulous capital is giving to socialism 
all the support it has in this country to-day. 


The laying of a new Atlantic cable, con- 
necting Heart’s Content, N. F., with Va- 
lentia, Ireland, was completed successfully 
on July 27. It is the largest cable across 
the Atlantic and its conductor contains 600 
pounds of copper to the mile, which means 
increased speed of transmission. It was laid 
by the steamers Scotia and Britannia.and 
in only twelve days—a remarkable achieve- 
ment, A contemporaneous news item, per- 
haps one of the first to come by the new 
cable, was the announcement of the cele- 
bration in London on the same date of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the Bank of 
England. The recent criticisms upon the 
conduct of its affairs have not shaken con- 
fidence in its essential soundness. The Bri- 
tannia has beaten the Vigilant once more 
and the thrifty manager of the former boat 
has sailed over a course alone—while the 
Vigilant was repairing damages—and taken 
the prize. In Parliament the cabinet has 
decided to apply closure in order to pass 
the evicted tenants’ bill, which is said to be 
so framed as to give compensation to every 
tenant evicted since 1879. The London 
dockmen at a mass meeting on July 26 
hooted Ben Tillett, the labor leader, from 
the platform and deposed him. Tillett has 
been one of their most judicious and pub- 
lic-spirited leaders, and possibly he is not 
radical enough for his followers. 


After long and fiery discussion the anti- 
anarchist bill has passed the French Senate 
by 205 votes to thirty-five and the Chamber 
of Deputies by 268 to 163. Most of the pro- 
posed amendments were rejected. Parlia- 
ment has been prorogued and M. Clemen- 
ceau and M. Deschanel have fought a French 
duel, resulting in the scratching of the 
latter’s cheek. Eastern Bulgaria and the 
neighboring region has experienced an earth- 
quake with serious results. The Hawaiian 
people are reported to be making the best 
of the new government, which Minister 
Willis has duly recognized in the name of 
the United States. 


There really is trouble in Corea between 
the Japanese and Chinese but just what has 
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happened, or is likely to happen, it is not 
easy to learn. Jealousy about trade, in re- 
spect to which Japan seems to have been 
gaining advantage in Corea, appears to be 
behind the disturbances. 
both Japan and China were conceded the 
right to send troops into Corea, should any 
serious outbreak occur, and, nominally in 
the exercise of this right, they appear to 
be taking advantage of a small difficulty, 
which was hardly more than a street row at 
Seoul, the capital, to try to secure a hold 
upon the country and to drive each other 
out. War has not yet formally been de- 
clared between them, but hostilities have 
begun and the Japanese have sunk a 
Chinese transport or two and have taken 
possession of the Corean king as a hostage. 
If a war ensues the treaty ports doubtless 
will not be attacked, for the European and 
American men-of-war will prevent that, and 
the lives of missionaries aud other foreigners 
are not likely to be endangered, But busi- 
ness will be at a pause until peace is estab- 
lished. The Coreans themselves have only 
a few hundreds of soldiers, and those quite 
undisciplined, so that they can have little in- 
fluence upon the result. 

The: prevailing opinion among those best 
informed—such as the members of the dif- 
ferent legations and those merchants who 
have trade relations with the East—is that 
there will be no war of any consequence. 
And, in spite of the unquestionable superi- 
ority of the Japanese in military and naval 
equipments and of their more enlightened 
culture and their known bravery, it is be- 
lieved by many that the enormous population 
of China and her dogged tenacity of purpose 
will give her victory in the end. Moreover, 
she is nearer than Japan is to Corea and can 
forward her troops more readily. But the 
good offices of several foreign nations as 
pacificators already have been offered to the 
two warlike peoples and matters may be 
arranged without further bloodshed. A 
part of the trouble probably is due to the 
fact that both Chinese and Japanese have 
been busy for some time procuring and learn- 
ing how to handle ships of modern build 
and equipment, and that in each navy there 
are many men who are eager to distinguish 
themselves and ready to stretch a point or 
two in order to bring about a war. 
is to be hoped that peace will prevail. 
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IN BRIEF. 


From many towns in New England we have 
received congratulations that our cover pic- 
ture last week so perfectly reproduced the 
church in that town. In each case our friends 
were not far from right. 


Boston police commissioners are forcing their 
subordinates to engage in two commendable 
crusades, viz., to discountenance and suppress, 
as far as possible, the visits of women to 
saloons, and gambling in the policy shops. 


The New York Tribune, in its Personal 
column, recently stated of a successful writer 
of juvenile fiction that for his first and most 
successful story ‘‘he received the degree of 
D.D. from a prominent Presbyterian college.”’ 
If this be not a libel on the college, it is cer- 
tainly the reductio ad absurdum”’ in the line 
of honorary degrees. 


“IT want to see the old theology vindicate 
itself in the forum of scholarship rather than 
in the forum of law,” is the sensible wish of a 
Presbyterian clergyman who is conservative 
in theology but liberal in polity. Such, also, 


Some time since . 


But it 
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is the prayer uttered by Rev. Dr. Denney in 
the discriminating paper by that Scotch theo- 
logian, which we use elsewhere in this issue. 


The new constitution under which Hawaii 
is now governed forbids appropriations to 
sectarian educational institutions. This will, 
for a time, after Dec. 31, 1895, cripple many of 
the excellent academies founded by and par- 
tially supported by the Protestant churches, 
but it is a decision made imperative by the 
importunate pressure of the Roman Catholics 
for government subsidies. 


Mr. Gladstone’s many accomplishments ap- 
pear to include singing, for it is related that 
once when the famous Dr. Guthrie was visit- 
ing the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Gladstone also 
being a guest, and Dr. Guthrie was conducting 
family prayers, there was no one who was 
able to ‘‘ raise the tune”’ when the Psalm was 
given out until Mr. Gladstone volunteered. 
He is said to have done it very well. 


The Christian Advocate has begun an inves- 
tigation of the Keeley cure, soliciting from 
the 7,000 clergyman and 1,500 physicians who 
regularly read it frank and thorough answers 
to questions which it has carefully formu- 
lated. Itis patent that such an investigation 
is needed, and that any decision arrived at 
after Dr. J. M. Buckley has sifted the evi- 
dence will have much authority. 


The man who would surpass even the ordi- 
nary clergyman in wit must arise early in the 
day. A wag recently telegraphed to the mod- 
erator of the British Calvinistic Methodist 
Association, then in session: ‘‘Ladas has 
won.’’ (Ladas is the horse that Lord Rose- 
bery won the Derby with.) ‘‘ You must have 
been mistaken; we are not the Church Con- 
gress,’ was the moderator’s telegram in reply. 


According to Mr. H. K. Carroll’s article in 
the August Forum, on The Earnings of Clergy- 
men, the average salary of Congregational 
ministers is $1,047. And yet they continue to 
live in some degree of comfort, to give liber- 
ally to others and to educate their children. 
How do they do it? Not by following the 
advice of a labor leader, whom we heard say 
in Faneuil Hall that he had a poor opinion of 
aman who did not spend more than he earned. 


It is a duty we owe to our readers in the 
vicinity of Boston to call attention to the re- 
markable series of lectures to be given in the 
Old South Meeting House on Wednesday 
afternoons at three o’clock from Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 19. To hear such men as Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, William Elliot Griffis, Joseph Twich- 
ell, President Andrews of Brown University, 
Governor Greenbalge and others of like cali- 
ber lecture on such men as William Brewster, 
William Bradford, John Winthrop, Roger 
Williams, Thomas Hooker and their like will 
be a rare privilege. 


The typography of the catalogue of the 
Santee Normal Training School and its pro- 
gram of graduating exercises would reflect 
credit upon®* any printing office in Boston. 
Yet they are entirely the work of the In- 
dian boys in the school. The training of 200 
Indian boys and girls every year in farming 
and the trades, in home duties and in general 
culture is skillfully done, as any one can see 
by looking over the courses of study and 
labor as laid down in the catalogue. In this 
great work the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation ought to be heartily supported by the 
churches. 


It is reported that though there were more 
than three hundred arrests made at Chicago 
during the strikes of 1877 none of the men 
arrested ever came to trial. It is to be hoped 
that this will not be the outcome of the 
arrests made there now. We do not believe 
it will be. Those now arrested are federal 
prisoners, and will be tried before United 
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States judges, who will have no political 
interest in their pardon. Prompt and just 
sentence on those who are proved guilty of 
setting aside the law will go a great way 
toward preventing the recurrence of similar 
disturbances either in Chicago or in other 
sections of the country. 


It is refreshing in these days of multitudi- 
nous nostrums for the easy cure of poverty to 
hear such an utterance as that of Theodore 
Roosevelt at Chautauqua. Speaking of the 
struggles of the agriculturist he said: ‘' The 
farmer must come to understand that no law 
passed by Congress 2an make a large crop 
grow where a small one grew before, and that 
the government, as such, cannot furnish the 
laboring man higher wages. These things 
must be brought about by hard labor and 
painstaking care on the part of the individual, 
by the exercise of his brain and his strong 
right arm.”’ 


“ Reeking and sodden from its latest wallow 
in the debauchery of office, blinded to all 
sense of duty or responsibility, and made 
reckless by the lust for corruption’’—this is 
the description of the Legislature of the mu- 
nicipality of Chicago found in the most repu- 
table daily of that city in its issue of the 25th. 
Why? Because the city council, overriding a 
veto of the mayor, has passed an ordinance 
which freely gives to a gas company for a term 
of fifty years franchises worth thousands of 
dollars, with absolutely unlimited right to rip 
up and occupy every street and highway in 
the city. Many other equally vicious pro- 
visions justify the Record in saying: 

Whatever disposition may be made of the 
measure, the one thing certain is that the 
damages it inflicts will be felt sooner or later 
by the taxpayers and voters. The interests of 
the latter have been sold out part and parcel. 


The shameful deal is closed, the trade com- 
pleted and the public is helpless. 


The Wine and Spirit Gazette says it voices 
the sentiments of the liquor dealers of New 
York and Brooklyn in saying: 

We dare Archbishop Corrigan to enforce in 

letter and spirit the decree against the liquor 
tratiic just issued by Mgr. Satolli, the papal 
delegate. Let the archbishop do it and watch 
the consequences. 
The consequences would be many—a partially 
purged church for one and a somewhat de- 
pleted church treasury for another. Which? 
“Ve cannot serve God and mammon.” Since 
the preceding was written the archbishop has 
accepted the challenge thus: 

I have the honor to say that I loyally accept 
the principles laid down by His Excellency, 
Mgr. Satolli, both in the spirit and the let- 
ter. More than this, no Catholic can refuse to 
aecept them. As to the fear of consequences, 
I have yet, thank God, to learn what fear is 
in the discharge of duty. Please remember, 
however, that acceptance of principles is not 
to be confounded with the blind application of 
the same on all occasions and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

The Wine and Spirit Gazette replies that it 

awaits with interest the practical interpreta- 

tion of the last clause in the archbishop’s re- 
ply. So does the public. 


It was a common saying years ago that the 
immigrants who came to us from Europe were 
the very cream of the population—men of en- 
terprise, or they would not break from their 
old associations; men of industrious frugal- 
ity, or they would not be able to pay their 
way. The saying at the time was, no doubt, 
largely true, but modern methods of cheap in- 
tercommunication haye changed the condi- 
tions of the problem, and, in connection with 
‘assisted emigration,’ have sent us many 
restless and worthless emigrants. A recent 
widely published interview with a Belgian 
manufacturer—Frederick Hirsch—wheo is at 
present in this country, shows how it appears 
to an intelligent foreigner. He says: 

Ihave observed in this country men of my 


own country who were never able to earn 
more than sixty-five cents a day in your 
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money receiving $1.25 and $1.50 and morea 
day, yet they are dissatisfied, and [ am sorry 
to know that they are among the most riotous 
and lawless, especially, as [ am informed, in 
the coal regions. I can in part account for 
this. They were the most undesirable of our 
population, little inclined to work, preferring 
idleness, and when they did work they were 
not able to earn much. Itis this class that 
emigrated to this country, and they have been 


assisted away from home because they were a’ 


burden upon the industrious and provident 
people of our country. You have received 
the scum of our country. There they are un- 
desirable; here they become a menace. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENOE, 


FROM BOSTON. 
The Transit Bill. 

Scarcely ever was action taken so hastily 
by any Legislature as that in favor of the 
Meigs-subway bill for the incorporation of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company. 
The sudden transformation of the bill into 
a combination of two formerly rival sys- 
tems entirely unlike compelled the adoption 
or rejection of both. As it stands, the bill 
provides for the erection of several lines of 
elevated railway through specified streets 
of the city proper and branch lines or ex- 
tensions to outlying districts and suburbs, 
besides the construction of subways under 
the center of the city and to East Boston 
and the building and widening of bridges, 
if necessary, across the Charles and Mystic 
Rivers. The hope that the more careful 
consideration of the plan and the decisive 
vote of the people would make up for the 
insufficient attention it received in the State 
House was weakened when it was found 
that this final action on the bill was to be 
as hurried as the former. At this incon- 
venient season in midsummer, when many 
of those who know and care most about the 
measure are absent from the city, a special 
election was held on the 24th, with the re- 
sult that an opinion was expressed by only 
about one-third of the whole number of 
registered voters, a small majority of whom 
favored the bill. 


The original objections to the measure 
were many and protests were made by as- 
semblies and by individuals before it was 
signed by the governor, but throughout the 
controversy the mayor gave it his strongest 
support. Whether the project will be car- 
ried out under its present supporters or 
whether the problem of rapid transit will 
be solved at all by it are questions of some 
doubt. A meeting of the incorporators has 
been already called, however, and it is 
hoped that the building of the road can be 
begun in a very short time. The two new 
members of the commission, appointed by 
Governor Greenhalge to execute the pro- 
visions of the bill, fortunately are men of 
high character and, in one instance, great 
executive ability and experience. They 
have such vast powers that it is pleasant 
to record this fact. 


Summer Students. 

The growth of the Harvard Summer School 
in Cambridge seems to warrant it a place 
among the regular departments of the uni- 
versity. Year by year the school has be- 
come better known, and it has enjoyed a 
generally increasing patronage until this 
season the students number 402, the largest 
enrollment ever made and an increase of 
101 over lastsummer. They come from all 
parts of the United States and in a few in- 
stances from other countries. 

The Summer School first appears in the 
catalogue in 1874, when two subjects, chem- 
istry and botany, were studied by thirty-six 
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students. The next year geology was added 
and the number of students increased to 
ninety-eight, which remained the largest en- 
rollment until 1888, when four additional 
subjects were given, among them physi- 
cal training. At the present time fifteen 
branches of study besides those at the med- 
ical school are offered, comprising twenty- 
eight courses in history, mathematics, phi- 
losophy, teaching, modern languages, phys- 
ics, chemistry and physical training. Of 
these the latter three have always been the 
most popular subjects, and the last, consist- 
ing of practical and theoretical work, is the 
largest every year. 

The school is intended primarily for teach- 
ers who desire to fit themselves for giving 
higher instruction, but students in the uni- 
versity who wish to anticipate certain stud- 
ies may count them regularly for their de- 
grees. Generally, therefore, the instruction 
is advanced, but some preliminary work is in- 
cluded. With a few exceptions the courses 
are Open to women as well as to men, the 
tuition, as a rule, being $20 for each course. 
The advantages of the school are probably 
greater than those of any other in the coun- 
try. The library, the laboratories, the ob 
servatory, the museums, the botanic gar- 
dens and the gymnasium of the university 
are all accessible to summer students, Fur- 
thermore, the teachers include some of the 
finest of Harvard’s professors and instruct- 
ors, and the lectures on methods of instruc- 
tion are free to all members of the school. 

At the medical school practical and scien- 
tifie medicine are studied, and the courses 
are of a clinical character, conducted in the 
hospitals and dispensaries of Boston by 
physicians and surgeons in regular practice. 
A course in horticulture is also given at the 
Bussey Institution, consisting of lectures 
and also exercises in the greenhouses. 
The Floating Hospital. 

Probably no philanthropic enterprise wis 
ever started in this city under more favor- 
able auspices than the Floating Hospital. 
The plan was suggested by Rey. R. B. 
Tobey of Berkeley Temple—that tireless 
worker and enthusiast in all good works 
for others—and it is carried out accord- 
ing to. the methods in operation in New 
York since 1874. In that city weekly ex- 
cursions were made at first, but the success 
of the enterprise was such that a steamboat 
hull was purchased and has been used ever 
since. Six trips a week are now made and 
last year over 16,000 persons were carried. 

The first trip was made on Wednesday of 
last week on a barge fitted out with ham- 
mocks, cots and other comforts incident 
to a harbor trip. Seventy-five sick babies, 
of all ages from two months to five years, 
with their mothers, were given a day of 
refreshment and change, which was thought 
to have saved the lives of several infants. 
Going almost exclusively from homes of 
poverty and want, the sickly children and dis- 
heartened mothers were given such delight 
and benefit by the day’s outing as can hardly 
be imagined. 

Each child was sent by a physician and in 
no case was a person with a contagious dis- 
ease permitted to go. Several physicians 
and trained nurses were in attendance, and 
abundant supplies of sterilized milk and 
other necessities were provided. In the 
future excursions, of which three or four 
more will be made on Wednesdays follow- 
ing, a Jarger number will be accommodated, 
and it is hoped that sufficient means will be 
subscribed so that the trips may be contin- 
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ued through the summer. The committee, 
of which Mr. Tobey is chairman, deserves 
great credit for the marked success of its 
first efforts and merits the encouragement of 
all who can give assistance. Funds may be 
sent to Mr. Tobey at Berkeley Temple. 
The Seashore Home Association has shown 
its interest and sympathy in practical ways, 
and it is probable that next summer pro- 
vision will be made for a seashore home in 
connection with the Floating Hospital. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Western Chautauquas. J / 

These have not fallen into ‘‘ innocuous 
desuetude.” Dr. Willard Scott of the South 
Church has carried his summer’s work at 
Crete, Neb., successfully through, aided by 
such masters in lecturing as Dr. Duryea of 
Omaha and Bayard Holmes, M. D., of Chi- 
cago. The Monona Lake Assembly, near 
Madison, Wis., opened Tuesday with an 
attendance of more than a thousand, and 
bids fair to equal in interest its illustrious 
predecessors. Over in Michigan, near Hol- 
land Bay, the Macatawa Assembly furnishes 
avery tempting program. Rev. G. H. Wil- 
son is the presiding officer and Professor 
Lloyd of the Pacific Theological Seminary 
has a prominent place among the instructors. 
The Churches. 

After such a year as the past has been it was 
to be expected that the churches in the city 
would appear this summer somewhat thin. 
Many of their most earnest supporters have 
gone out of town. Last year they were at 
home, and with their visiting friends helped 
to swell the congregations. Still interest in 
prayer meetings, in Sunday school and mis- 
sion work has by no means died out. It 
seems, indeed, as if it were the conviction of 
Christian people that the coming season 
would furnish better opportunities for serv- 
ice and with richer results than have been 
witnessed for a long time. With pastors 
absent, choirs ona vacation and many home- 
staying Christians wanting a rest, especially 
on Sundays, it is not strange that regular 
services should fail somewhat in enthusiasm 
as wellasin numbers. Yet in many cases 
the falling off is not very perceptible, not 
worth considering if the absent church 
members be taken into the account. | 


Dedication of a German Church. 

The whole week, according to the German 
custom, has been set apart for the consecra- 
tion of the house of worship just completed 
on Diversey Avenue. The cost has been 
not less than $25,000, and has been furnished 
by a congregation which last year was de- 
prived of its property, church and parson- 
age by a bishop in the Evangelical Church, 
because pastor and people would not take 
sides in the unfortunate quarrel raging in 
that communion. So they began again, and 
out of their scanty savings have built an- 
other house in which to worship, and have 
declared themselves independent of the 
bishop’s control, Their present form of 
government is Congregational. Their pas- 
tor, Professor Paeth, the head of the Ger- 
man department in our seminary, has joined 
our body and is proving a valuable addition 
to our forces. The German work, unless 
unseen misfortunes arise, bids fair to reach 
large proportions in this city and through- 
out the West. 

Pullman Again. 

While the situation is one of quietness, 
fears of disturbance have by no means van- 
ished. How long the peace is to be kept by 
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the presence of the militia remains to be 
seen. It is the evident purpose of many of 
the strikers, especially of those who have 
lived in Kensington and Roseland, to pre- 
vent any of their number from returning to 
their work. Attacks on the laundry girls 
by women have been constant and danger- 
ous. The women seem to have been set on 
by the men. Still the number at work has 
increased every day, but it has been safe to 
go from the home to the place of work only 
under protection of the police. Notices are 
still posted on the shops promising to start 
the machinery as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber apply for employment. Were it not 
for the fear of violence the works would 
have been running ere this. 
Car Wheel Company, which receives its 
power from the.Pullman Company but 
is independent of it, has opened its shops 
chiefly with new men. Yet its employés 
had no grievance, went out only from ‘‘ sym- 
pathy’’ and have failed to return because 
they do not dare to return, so, at least, 
many of them say. It is safer to live on the 
supplies which are furnished through the 
relief agency, which has its headquarters in 
Kensington. Wednesday a man was ar- 
rested for throwing stones against the win- 
dows of Mr. Pullman’s private residence. 
He is a foreigner and acrank. He says he 
is not willing that Mr. Pullman should be 
rich while he is poor. There are rumors 
that the troops are soon to be withdrawn 
from Pullman, and that if the men do not 
return to their work they will not be per- 
mitted to remain in the company’s houses. 
Tir. Debs’s Status. 

Mr. Debs and his associates, according to 
their own statement, have no longer any 
power, If their word is to be believed, they 
have never had any power. Arrested for 
contempt of court, they denied that they 
could order a strike or call one off, and on 
the ground of this denial they demanded 
their release. The plea of one of their at- 
torneys reads very much like anarchy, so, 
at any rate, it has been interpreted by Judge 
Woods of Indiana, before whom they have 
been arraigned. Denying that the tele- 
grams sent out from their headquarters, and 
signed by their names, were sent by them, 
the judge declares that he will find out who 
sent these messages, ordering the tie-up of 
roads and- interference with trade and 
travel, and has therefore held each of the 
prisoners under heavy bonds for trial at the 
Septembercourt. Mr. Debs has left Chicago 
for his home in Terre Haute. It.is said 
that he made the journey in a Pullman car. 

These bonds have been furnished by the 
same gentlemen who furnished them be- 
fore. Meanwhile arrests continue to be 
made, and evidence of guilt against the par- 
ties bound over for trial is daily increasing. 
The strike has now reached a stage where 
the questions are not so much of ability to 
prevent the running of trains, of boycotting 
Pullman cars, as of the right to combine 
against the interests and convenience of the 
general public. It is interesting to trace 
the change in sentiment from day to day in 
the newspapers. A week ago Mr. Debs was 
treated with something like respect. A lit- 
tle longer ago than that a governor of a 
Western State asked his permission to visit 
the capital of his State, and the mayor of 
our city welcomed his assistance in the re- 
moval of garbage. Now ‘‘none so poor to 
do him reverence.”’ 

The Result of the Strikes. 
To offset the enormous losses which have 
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been brought upon the country, and upon 
Chicago in particular, great good somehow 
ought to follow. What form it will take it 
would be rash to predict. Legislation per- 
haps may make it possible for capital to 
contract with labor on terms which will 
compel it to carry out its contract. There 
is no disposition here to deny labor its right 
to organize. Everybody sympathizes with 
labor in its desire to get the best possible 
return for its service, but the feeling is 
quite general that labor needs to free itself 
in its organizations from an irresponsible 
element which is working it great injury. © 
Some one suggests that each member of a 
labor union’be required to purchase a share 
of stock equal to a month’s wages, and that 
the money paid in form a fund to be at- 
tached in case contracts are not fulfilled. 
Such a course would give labor the standing 


‘of capital, would enable it to weed out from ~ 


its unions men who are not worthy of mem- 


‘bership in them, would have a tendency to 


bring the better workmen together and 
would compel the poorer to go by them- 
selves and either be content with such wages 
as they earn or fit themselves for member- 
ship in the unions from which they are ex- 
cluded. At present legislation has done 
little for the laborer save to protect him in 
his person and his earnings. Something 
should be done to aid him in his organiza- 
tions and enable him to make terms which 
will be for his own advantage as well as for 
the advantage of those who employ him. 
Not much is hoped for from the investigat- 
ing committee appointed by the President. 


Y.P.S.C. E. Rally. 

The rally of the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties in and about Chicago took place Thurs- 
day evening in the Union Park Congrega- 
tional Church. The spacious edifice was 
full to overflowing. Not less than 2,000 
were present. The program was excellent, 
and was carried out with the most com- 
mendable promptness. Speakers were com- 
pelled to keep within their time. Some of 
the brightest addresses were made by the 
young women who are at the head of de- 
partments. Special emphasis was placed 
on the missionary extension movement, and 
it is safe to predict that immense results 
will come from it. At every mention of 
this movement the audience broke out into 
tumultuous applause. Great interest was 
also manifest in the Christian citizenship 
movement, from which, at the West, at any 
rate, great good is looked for. The event of 
the evening, if any one event can be singled 
out, was the reports of delegates to the 
Cleveland Convention. Seventy-six young 
Endeavorers gave intelligent, comprehensive 
statements of what inipressed them most in 
eighteen minutes—each one was allowed 
twenty words. The singing was soul stir- _ 
ring, and the entire exercises a repetition of 
the great days at Cleveland. One has only 
to hear reports like those given at this rally 
to realize that in this Endeavor movement 
we have one of the most significant move- 
ments of history. In Chicago alone there 
are 359 societies. The aim is to make them 
number 600 at the end of this year. It is 
needless to say that the Union Park people 
gave the Endeavorers an enthusiastic wel- 
come. They adorned the church with the 
colors of the society and with the flags of 
the nations where the society has taken 
root. One need have no fear of infidels 
while such a movement as this is in 
progress. 


Chicago, July 28 FRANKLIN. 
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Is Compulsory Arbitration Feasible 


What is the chief lesson to be derived 
from the recent railroad riots? While all 
rejoice at the termination of them, and all 
(except the labor leaders and their follow- 
ers) approve the resolute course of the na- 
tional government, the natural feeling is 
that such commotions ought somehow to 
be made impossible in the future. And 
there seems to be a widespread tendency to 
jump to the conclusion that the only effect- 
ive method is arbitration. This mode of 
settling quarrels is, as all admit, wise and 
commendable when two nations have a dif- 
ference with one another; why not, also, 
when capitalists and laborers have it? If 
they can only be compelled to submit their 
dispute to some impartial tribunal, and 
then required to abide by the decision, there 
will be, it is thought, no room for further 
trouble. 

Voluntary arbitration (the only kind pos- 
sible between two nations) is something to 
which no one can object. But this has al- 
ways been free to all kinds of contending 
parties. It furnishes no effectual solution 
of the evil for which a remedy is now 
sought. In the most critical conjuncture 
one of the parties might refuse to agree to 
an arbitration. What multitudes are clam- 
oring for, as a cure of the standing warfare 
between labor and capital, is compulsory 
arbitration; in all cases of difference either 
party is to have the right to compel the 
other to submit the question in dispute toa 
board of arbitration, and both parties are to 
be compelled to acquiesce in the decision. 
Now it does not require much reflection to 
show us that such a solution is no solution 
at all. Let us consider some of the obvious 
objections to it. 

The institution of such a scheme would 
practically result in a fixing of wages by 
law. Employer and employé would not de- 
termine wages; the wages would be fixed 
by a board established by Jaw. Though 
sometimes an agreement might be made 
apart from the arbitrators, there would al- 
ways be the possibility of an appeal to them, 
and their decision would have the force of 
law. And human nature being what it is, 
there would be a strong tendency, on the 
‘one side, through the arbitrators, to secure 
an increase of wages, and, on the other, to 
prevent it. Thus, though there might be 
somewhat more flexibility and variation in 
the application of the law than if the legis- 
lature should directly enact a statute fixing 
the wages, the principle: would be the same. 
And I had supposed that legislation of this 
sort is universally regarded as a piece of 
exploded medizvalism. 

But more than this: compulsory arbi- 
tration would involve an intolerable inter- 
_ ference with personal liberty. It would in 

many cases result in compelling capitalists 
to employ men whom they do not wish 
to employ and workmen to work for cap- 
-italists whom they wish to leave. More- 
over, it would give arbitrators the right 
to force capitalists to continue business 
at a pecuniary loss. It has recently been 
urgently contended that Mr. Pullman ought 
to have been required to keep his fac- 
tories in operation, although at* a loss, 
on the ground that the company had been 
prosperous before and could now afford to 
lose. This means that the boards of arbi- 
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tration are to have the prerogative of de-. 
ciding not merely what justice or sound 
business prineiples demand, but also what 
is demanded by considerations of charity. 
Now it is true that many men do sometimes 
continue their business at a pecuniary loss 
out of regard to their employés, but does 
any one seriously suppose it practicable to 
establish a board which shall have the 
power to compel men to do this? But this 
compulsory charity would not necessarily 
be all on one side. Wage-earners might be 
forced to work for less than they can afford 
to work for in order to keep their employ- 
ers from failure. Are we prepared for such 
despotism as this? 

What has been said refers to the relations 
of organized laborers to their employers. 
But the principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, logically and consistently carried out, 
would lead to the fixing of all wages by the 
same method. There is per se no reason why 
the members of trades unions alone should 
have the right of appealing to arbitrators 
with reference to their wages. Why should 
not every individual, non-union laborer have 
the same privilege? Let us have no par- 
tiality. If the proposed remedy for labor 
troubles is a good one, it must be good for 
all. Therefore, if a servant girl wants more 
wages, or another free afternoon, she should 
have the right to bring her case before the 
board of arbitration. If Mr. Pullman or 
Mr. Carnegie ought to have been compelled 
to go before the arbitrators when their 
employés complained, why not equally 
Farmer John Smith when he and his one 
hired man disagree about work and wages? 
What peculiar right to such intervention 
do men get simply because they band them- 
selves together in large numbers? 

Moreover, why should wages be the only 
thing to be settled by arbitration? Whether 
aman can make both ends meet depends 
not only on his wages but also on what he 
has to pay for food and clothing and other 
necessaries of life. If, then, he thinks he 
has to give too much for these, why should 
he not have the right to compel his grocer, 
his butcher and his tailor to appear before 
the board of arbitration and show cause 
why they should not lower their prices? If 
a capitalist cannot be trusted to offer a fair 
price for work, can a merchant be trusted 
to fix fair prices for his wares? There is no 
limit which could be set to the application 
of the principle; in the case of every trade 
and every bargain in the country the sery- 
ices of the arbitrators might be brought 
into requisition. If compulsory arbitration 
is a proper method of settling great dis- 
putes, it must be equally just for the settle- 
ment of small ones. Yet no one thinks of 
such an extension of the principle. Why 
not? The answer to this question leads to 
the exposure of another objection to the 


* proposed scheme, 


The truth is that compulsory arbitration 
is proposed, not because it is thought that 
wages generally should be fixed by law, but 
because these organized laborers have shown 
that they can make enormous troubles by 
their strikes and boycotts, and, in the des- 
peration of the moment, men are grasping 
at any method that seems to offer relief. 
But if, in the case of railroad unions or 
other combinations of wage-earners, we are 
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to apply the arbitration principle simply 
because of their power to do mischief, then 
we put a premium upon organization and 
encourage al] classes. to resort to the same 
method of getting their claims settled. 
There is no more reason why railroad em- 
ployés should be able, by combining, to 
force the public to recognize them and pro- 
vide aspecial method of settling their griev- 
ances, than why the grocers of the country 
should combine for the purpose of keeping 
the prices of provisions up, and consumers, 
on the other hand, should combine for the 
sake of keeping the prices down. If we 
establish compulsory arbitration for the 
benefit of large organizations and refuse it 
to individuals, we are directly fostering the 
organization of all classes—employers and 
employés, sellers and buyers, all over the 
country—until our people would be nothing 
but groups of mutually hostile organiza- 
tions. It is simple madness to suppose 
that arbitration could keep the peace under 
such a condition of things. 

But once more: suppose one of the par- 
ties in an enforced arbitration thinks that 
the arbitrators have been unfair or corrupt 
in their decision. The more widely this 
method of settling disputes is instituted 
and the longer it is kept up the more cer- 
tain is it that such an opinion would often 
be cherished, and very probably sometimes 
not without some reason. There would be 
the same disposition to resist the decision 
of the arbitrators as there now is to resist 
the demands of the opposing party. Sup- 
pose an organized body of laborers, in 
their effort to secure an increase or to 
prevent a decrease of wages, should find 
their demands rejected by the arbitrators, 
what would there be to hinder their strik- 
ing in a body, just as they do now when 
their employers refuse to comply with their 
demands? The law, it will be replied; for 
it is a part of this new Utopian scheme 
that all strikes shall be forbidden by law. 
But the law will not execute itself, and how 
is it to be executed? If the workmen are 
unwilling to work, no force can compel 
them to work; the only alternative would 
be to inflict on them all a fine or imprison- 
ment. It may be that such a law could be 
enforced, but it certainly would require a 
strong government toenforceit. Any power 
capable of thus punishing thousands of men 
engaged ina strike would certainly be able 
to prevent the violence which has been re- 
sorted to by the strikers in the last few 
weeks. Indeed, in the case of the supposed 
law against striking, there would often be 
not only the strike but also the accompa- 
nying violence, just as now, and so the gov- 
ernment would have two crimes, instead of 
one, to punish. 

No; this talk about arbitration is the off- 
spring of fear. Men are afraid of what dis- 
turbance to peace and order these enormous 
trades unions may produce, and in this 
panic of alarm they are trying to devise 
some means of preventing the strikes. But 
the one lesson which the recent turmoil 
should teach us is that lawless violence 
shall be punished sternly and severely. 
Whether or not strikes themselves should 
in some cases be made punishable is a ques- 
tion by itself. But if it were made per- 
fectly manifest that every man who is will- 
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ing to take the place of strikers shall be 
fully protected in his right to work, the 
problem of strikes would be well-nigh 
solved, for in that case, as things now are, 
strikes would seldom take place. So. long 
as there are unemployed men willing to 
work for the wages repudiated by those 
who are already at work, so long will the 
latter prefer to receive what they are now 
getting rather than quietly leave the work 
for others to do. And it is because they 
know that there are enough who will be 
glad to take their places that a strike now 
means, to the strikers, not only a concerted 
abandonment of work but also a concerted 
determination, by intimidation or violence, 
to prevent others from taking their places. 
Without this the strikes would result in 
nothing but to throw the strikers out of 
work and wages. The miscreant Debs knew 
perfectly well when he advised his subjects 
to refrain from violence that his purpose 
could not be accomplished except by vio- 
lence, and that the strikers would immedi- 
ately resort to it. 

If there is anything that ought to be re- 
garded as axiomatic in regard to the labor 
problem, it is that both capitalist and 
laborer shall be protected from violence. 
Not many reputable men can be found who 
defend such violence. But the thing needed 
is that every resort to it shall be summarily 
and severely punished. So long as it is 
understood that violence used by a large 
crowd shall be condoned, men will combine 
in crowds in order to gain their ends by 
violence. Not only the leaders but every 
individual should be made to feel that he 
has violated the law and must suffer for it. 
If the governments of our cities, States or 
nation cannot effectually deal with the vio- 
lence resorted to by strikers, then it is use- 
less to hope for any escape from our troubles 
through arbitration. If our government is 
too weak to suppress and punish the pres- 
ent lawlessness, it will certainly not be 
strong enough to enforce the decisions of 
arbitrators against the same kind of law- 
lessness. This is the main lesson of the 
recent strikes and riots. 


<> 


A TYPICAL STRIKER. 


BY REV. JOHN L. SEWALL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Not the type in the mind of most persons 
who at a distance have formed their opinion 
of the personal factors in the recent strike; 
not the rioter from the slums of Chicago, or 
elsewhere, who frequently had no more con- 
nection with the A. R. U. than with the 
House of Lords; not the professional, dem- 
agogic agitator, aspiring to a brief blaze of 
notoriety, even with the ending of the rock- 
et’s stick; I refer to an entirely different 
type—a class of men whose action and mo- 
tives have been largely unknown or ignored. 
I met one of them, not long since, in his 
pastor’s study, and his story merits a larger 
audience. He had been in the employ of 
one of the railroads that suffered most se- 
verely from the strike, but that was able to 
strike back most effectively because ‘it was 
in the hands of the United States courts. 
This man had occupied a position of some 
responsibility, supervising a gang of switch- 
men and attending to the making up of 
freight trains for the Pacific coast at an im- 
portant division terminal. He belongs to 
the parish of our Congregational church 
that has hitherto flourished in that commu- 
nity, of which his wife is a devoted and effi- 
cient member. He had begun to purchase 
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his home through a buildmg association, 
and could in no way be distinguished from 
thousands of sober, industrious citizens, 
east and west, who are the strength of com- 
munities where they live. ‘‘ The American 
Railway Union,’’ he said, ‘‘ was an effort to 
bring all classes of employés on the rail- 
roads of the land into one organization for 
mutual help. Hitherto the engineers have 
had their order, the firemen theirs, the 
switchmen theirs, and so on. These older 
orders were expensive, the switchmen’s, to 
which I belonged, having monthly dues of 
$3.50, with $1,000 insurance for death or 
total disability. The idea of the Railway 
Union was to allow men to retain their 
places in the class orders, but by pay- 
ing one dollar yearly to be enrolled in the 
larger body. It was an effort to secure for 
the lower priced men on the railways some 
of the privileges which the engineers have 
been able to gain, and to extend the benefits 
of organization to all classes of men con- 
nected with the railway system of the land. 
The immediate occasion of this organiza- 
tion was the combination of all the railroad 
managers of the West into an association, 
just before the World’s Fair. Ever since 
that time, whenever any class of employés 
on any railroad had trouble with the man- 
agement, all the roads would throw their 
combined force against the complainants, 
rendering them powerless. In view of this 
combination of the managers against all the 
employés, it was felt necessary to have some 
defensive organization on as large a scale.”’ 

In response to the question, ‘‘ Just why 
did you join in this sympathetic strike, 
which had no connection with your own 
grievances?’’ the following reply was made: 
‘‘T did not join willingly; I did my utmost 
to keep our men from going into it, and our 
best men were all opposed to it, knowing 
that the road was in the hands of the courts; 
but we were voted down, and in spite of our 
strongest efforts all our comrades decided 
to goout. Our sympathies were so strongly 
with them and our connection so close that 
it seemed impossible to keep on work when 
they went out. It is no easy matter to go 
against the majority of your fellow-work- 
men, with whom you are so closely associ- 
ated. You must remember that there had 
been plenty of reasons for unpleasant feel- 
ing against the company for which we 
were working. We have had harsh and 
arbitrary treatment for the past few years, 
with irregular pay; all these things were 
combined witha sincere feeling of sympathy 
for the men at Pullman, and the more con- 
servative men could not keep back the hot- 
headed ones.”’ 

‘(What is the feeling of the men toward 
the intervention of the government in this 
strike?’’ 

“‘Tt is exceedingly bitter. We have no 
fault to find with any effort to put down 
disorder, for our strikers have not been 
guilty of any breach of the peace. I have 
not gone near the railroad property since I 
left work. But we do feel that the order of 


the court forbidding the company to take 


back any striker is unjust. Why should all 
our men be thus blacklisted when other 
roads are taking back their strikers when 


there are vacant places? The company are> 


not yet able to make good our places; some 
of the new men are efficient, but many are 
not, and they are constautly discharging 
the new men. It is impossible for the new 
switchmen to make up trains at night, and 
there are now twelve engines in the round 
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house disabled through incompetent en- 
gineers and firemen. Our men universally 
feel that the courts are wholly on the side 
of the corporations, whether they are right 
or wrong in their treatment of employés, 
and this matter has made some of our most 
sober and industrious and Christian men 
exceedingly bitter toward the government.”’ 

In reply to the inquiry as to the outcome 
of this conflict, this ex-employé spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ We believe that there must be some 
way for the grievances of our workmen to 
have a fair hearing before some board of 
arbitration, or at least a public investiga- 
tion. When all the railway managers of 
the land combine against us, as they have 
done, it puts us at a great disadvantage. 
Then again it has increased our desire for 
governmental control of all railways.. As 
itis now, on a road like this, the govern- 
ment does take a hand in its control to help 
the corporation, and if it can do that we 
believe it can help us. Here are the rail- 
way clerks, a great number of them, who 
are really railroad men like the rest of us; 
they have fair hours, good pay and no 
strikes or disturbances, and there is no 
political corruption in the department be- 
cause they are under the civil service rules. 
We cannot see why the government could 
not just as well have the control of the 
baggage men who work in the same car 
with the mail clerks, or the engineers and 
firemen. We also believe that the govern- 
ment ought to pass some legislation in the 
line of employers’ liability acts.”’ 

In a later conversation with this man’s 
pastor he said of him: ‘‘He is a fair type 
of many of the strikers. At least one-third 
of my church and congregation are directly 
affected by this strike, and there is not a 
business concern in the city or a single in- 
habitant that is not indirectly affected. 
What will become of our church is hard to 
tell. As between the men and the railroads, 
the universal sympathy is with the former, 
in spite of the terrible mistake they made. 
I used all the influence I had to keep the 
men from going out, but it was unavailing; 
and I cannot help sympathizing with them 
and their families now. Some of the best 
members of my church are among them.”’ 

One or two things are evident from this 
testimony, which has its clear value in spite 
of the fact that it is partisan. First, we 
have no right to classify all the men who 
left work in this strike as either knaves or 
fools. There is no man so wise that he 
does not sometimes do a foolish thing; and 
when the facts are known it will be found 
that many, like this man whom I have 
described, have been honest, law-abiding, 
church-frequenting men, and that multitudes 
more who have sympathized with them 
belong to the same class. This does not 
excuse or justify the strike, but it does 
show that there are many connected with 
it whose past record compels us to give 
some weight to their reasons and motives, 
when we come, as now after law and order 
is restored, to the question of preventing a 
repetition of this summer’s experience. % 

It must also be said that, underlying the 
immediate occasion of this outbreak, there 
is a deep seated and constantly increasing 
feeling in the West against the railroads. 
Without in any way denying their power to 
create communities and commonwealths, 
many have come to feel that they are a 
standing menace to the future fair develop- 
ment of important interests. When we con- 
demn the lawlessness which has been put 
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forth against the roads, let us not forget 
their prior disregard of law. The interstate 
commerce act, which has proved such an 
effective weapon against the strikers, would 
long since have landed in the penitentiary 
nearly if not quite all the freight managers 
of the land, had it been enforced according 
to its plain intent, When the management 
of aroad thus practices lawlessness of one 
kind, it need not be surprised if its em- 
ployés are lawless in a different, but not a 
whit more culpable, way. The disregard of 
the interests and wishes of the public and 
the tyrannous treatment of their men by 
some of these vast systems stretching half 
way across the continent is something which 
is not understood by dwellers in the East, 
whose only interest in the matter is to draw 
their dividends, The citizens of Massachu- 
setts, for example, living in a State where 
the expressed judgment of railroad commis- 
sioners has more weight with the companies 
than legislative enactments in some of our 
Western States, know nothing of the grounds 
of complaint which embitter whole com- 
munities, as in California and Oklahoma. 
Whole counties do not rise up in dynamite 
warfare against railroads with no provoca- 
tion whatever, and while the first duty is to 
put down lawlessness everywhere and at 
any cost, a second duty, equally imperative, 
is to find out the occasions of past trouble, 
which will remain, possibly with increasing 
force, after the present conflict has been 
temporarily stopped. It is a pertinent ques- 
tion, What guarantee have we that the new 
employés on our railroads, supposing all 
the old ones to be banished from the land, 
are to be kept from future strikes, planned 
with more wisdom and undertaken with 
vaster combinations of labor? 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


BY REY. DR. JAMES DENNEY, BROUGHTY FERRY, 
SCOTLAND. 


To write to one’s friends after a visit is a 
pleasant duty; it is only if the friends in- 
elude an editor that one has misgivings. 
But I had such a happy time in America, 
and saw everything under such favorable 
auspices, that I run the risk of seeing 
my impressions in print. I do not think 
they will hurt the feelings of any good 
American. 

What struck us most, from beginning to 
end, was the extraordinary kindness and 
hospitality of the people. The Chicago 
Theological Seminary was, no doubt, re- 
sponsible for this in the last resort, but no 
mere feeling of duty to an institution could 
explain the frank cordiality with which we 
were welcomed everywhere. On this side 
of the water people are less ready to open 
‘their arms—you have to prove your credit 
before you are trusted—and to be taken at 
-- once for all you are worth, and much more, 
-is an experience as surprising as it is agree- 
able. It makes one résolve to use hospital- 
ity without grudging at home. 

Apart from personal experiences like this, 
- the broadest impression one gets of Ameri- 
can life is that of the freedom of the people 
in all practical concerns. I do not think 
they are freer than we politically. They 
are certainly not freer economically. Nor 
would I say that in some directions they 
are freer intellectually. But in the situa- 
tions which emerge in ordinary life they 
‘are much freer from prejudice and tradi- 
tion, far readier to see what the situation 
calls for, far more willing to take the re- 
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sponsibility of initiating something which 
will meet it, ‘* That is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural,” and 
as yet it is only on what we call the practi- 
cal side that the conception of liberty has 
so possessed the minds of the people as to 
produce new things of all sorts. It is, I be- 
lieve, the real explanation of the inventive 
genius of Americans in mechanics, but no 
one can see and feel its workings without 
being convinced that in due time it will 
enter the spiritual sphere, and that America 
will have great poets, great philosophers 
and great theologians, creating a new world 
for the spirit of man, as her inventors have 
made the world’a new place for his physical 
convenience, 

I suppose it is this consciousness of free- 
dom, and of being surrounded with infinite 
resources, that explains the hopefulness of 
the people as a whole. This is very exhila- 
rating to one who comes from an old coun- 
try, where the inspiration is not so much 
hope as pride. Our country has already 
had a great past; it has filled a great space 
and made a grand figure in history; our 
churches have high traditions and have 
been ministered to by great men; our uni- 
versities have had their importance in the 
history of learning, and almost all we can 
aim at is not to let the standard fall. Not 
that we have no future or Americans no 
past, but, on the whole, we are sustained 
by pride and they are impelled by hope. It 
is natural that they should speak of the 
future, because their life is in it, and as the 
future is not yet here it is natural that to 
people at a distance such speech should 
sometimes seem exaggerated, a kind of 
bragging or spread-eagleism, but I frankly 
confess that to me, when I heard it at all, 
it seemed rather like inspiration than vain- 
glory. God has given Americans a future 
and a hope, and the bope that is in them is 
the earnest of the spirit guaranteeing their 
future. 

I had a glimpse of the American schools 
in Minneapolis (Miun.)—both the primary 
and the high school—and learned much 
from it. The equipment of the schools 
with apparatus is much superior to that 
of our common schools; I have nowhere 
seen in this country the plan of. having a 
separate desk and seat for each child, 
though it has so many obvious advantages, 
educational and ethical. The system of 
manual training, which in the Central High 
School of Minneapolis extends over three 
sessions, and is invaluable as a supplement 
to and rectification of the exclusively liter- 
ary education which we have inherited from 
the middle ages, is with us only in its rudi- 
ments. The necessary funds for introduc- 
ing new methods on an adequate scale are 
only found with great difficulty, and, if all 
other obstacles were out of the way, there 
must be for long an, inadequate supply of 
competent instructors. 

Unluckily for myself, I saw little of the 
actual working of the colleges and univer- 
sities. No one who knows what Goodwin 
and Gildersleeve have done for the study of 
Greek, or what philosophical study owes to 
writers like James and Bowne, can doubt 
that the forces are at work in American 
schools which produce the highest type of 
scholar; and it is with diffidence and defer- 
ence that I venture the remark that the 
point in which the average American stu- 
dent is probably most deficient—I mean the 
student leaving the college to enter the 
seminary—is philosophical training. Not 
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only students but teachers admitted this 
in conversation—a want of skill in the ma- 
nipulation of ideas, of readiness to see what 
they presupposed and to what they led, a 
willingness to be eclectics, which means to 
wear motley in the brain and despair of 


truth, ‘ 


American churches seem to aim at greater 
variety and brightness in their services than 
Scottish ones. It is, in a way, pleasanter to 
go to church in America than here; there is 
more sunshine in the building, there is 
more music, the minister does not seem to 
be carrying such a burden, nor letting ‘the 
people feel the weight of it so much. Not 
that I always liked the music. It strikes a 
stranger, sometimes, as rather professional 
for the occasion; and a solo which is not 
an inspiration is very apt to be an affliction. 
But here my prejudices may be as great as 
my experience was limited, and I give this 
passing impression for no more than it is 
worth. I am very sorry that I heard so 
little preaching—seven sermons inall. But 
two out of those seven were impressive and 
memorable in the highest degree—one rich 
in every imaginative and poetic virtue, as 
well as in the inspiration, all through, of 
one sublime thought; the other, simple, 
direct and powerful, carrying in it every 
atom of the preacher’s strength, physical 
and spiritual, and reminding me irresistibly 
of Mr. Spurgeon. What minister would not 
be happy if he preached well two times out 


of seven? Not, of course, that the other 


five did not preach well, but they attained 
not to these two! 

Of American theology, or even the im- 
pression I got of the condition of men’s 
minds on theological questions, it would 
not be becoming of me to speak, even if I 
knew much more of the matterthanI do, I 
found myself in easy and natural sympathy, 
on most questions, with most men whom I 
met. I imagine, rightly or wrongly, that 
Americans overestimate the differences be- 
tween themselves, at least between different 
parts of the country in these respects. The 
East is not so daringly heterodox as it seems 
in the West; nor the West, nor even Chi- 
cago, so determinedly obscurantist as it 
seems to some people in the East. A liberal 
theologian, provided he held to the sum and 
substance of the New Testament, could be 
at home and live in peace in the most con- 
servative circles to which I was introduced; 
and a conservative theologian, under the 
same conditions, would find his rights ad- 
mitted in the most liberal circles. The 
burning question, formally, is that of Scrip- 
ture; but it. is remarkable that men who 
differ widely when they talk about the Word 
of God, and try to explain its peculiar value, 
agree without trouble when they preach the 
Word of God and leave it to do its own 
work. The moral of this may reach further 
than one thinks at a first glance, but surely 
it reaches thus far—that men who preach 
the same gospel and find the standard dec- 
laration and interpretation of it in the same 
record, should be able, without loss of 
temper or love or spiritual power, to come 
to an understanding with each other about 
what is, after all, a secondary question. 
The discussion of the critical problems 
arising out of the study of the Bible has 
been carried further in public with us than 
with you, at least in the West; and I do not 
think the result has been discouraging. 

One thing is certain—the discussion must 
be carried through. It must be carried 
through in public, and the results must: be, 
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and will be, made intelligible to all men. 
The truth asks no more than a fair field, 
but most of the defenses that men raise 
round it act as barriers to make it inaccessi- 
ble. It is really like beauty, when una- 
dorned, adorned the most, when undefended, 
inviolable. One of the gravest dangers the 
church has to encounter is that of creating 
a prejudice ‘against the truth by her very 
anxiety to safeguard it. Men who believe 
that in Jesus Christ God has come into the 
world, calling men once for all to judgment 
and mercy, have enough to unite them 
through all conceivable disagreements about 
minor things. And every lover of the 
American churches will pray that they may 
be kept in this unity, and brought out 
through all the controversies that await 
them into a large room. 


WILD MAG. 


IV. 


BY KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS. 


Aye, she had to repent. 

Margaret Minton, washed, clothed, ran- 
somed from the law, became a prey to that 
insurrection of an ill-used, nervous sys- 
tem, familiarly known as ‘‘the horrors,” 
which to her were a thousand-fold more 
horrible than if she had never known aught 
beyond and above theslums. All the scenes 
and faces of her pure childhood came about 
her, veiled in a bloody mist, distorted and 
hideous; fingers pointed at the woman who 
had outraged womanhood, mocking voices 
recounted to one another her offenses. 

Ruth scarcely left her day or night, though 
there were plenty from the workers at the 
mission to share her vigils, but her voice, 
her hand had a power to quiet the sufferer 
possessed by none other. Ruth said it was 
the power of love and professed to have re- 
ceived it from God in answer to prayer, 
‘‘because it had once been so hard for her 
to love such poor souls!’’ 

Forgive her, reader, she was only a fa- 
natic. 

Prayer seemed to soothe the patient, but 
for herself she would not pray; yet, aided 
by medicine and a constitution originally 
excellent, she grew steadily better and after- 
wards learned to give thanks, When once 
more in her right mind, that is, in her nor- 
mal condition, she professed a penitence 
which, if not real, certainly deceived her- 
self, coupled with a determination to live a 
better life, of which she gave immediate 
and excellent fruits. 

The Ferns had been able, through unso- 
licited donations from without, to rent the 
whole of one tenement house and to fit up 
some of the rooms as dormitories for such 
strays as Margaret had been, in which work 
she now became a sort of lay assistant, 
cooking, washing and nursing with untiring 
zeal and, as it seemed, all at the same time. 
Yet the Ferns were not quite satisfied about 
her. There was a troubled look in her eyes, 
a sense of strain and effort in all that she 
did—natural enough, if she felt her peni- 
tence a compulsion and were holding down 
the appetite within her in her own strength. 

There had been at the mission a series of 
meetings of exceptional fervor, no noisy 
demonstrations, but a great outpouring of 
the Spirit, whereby many were saved. For 
the first time Margaret Minton had been a 
worker in this line also; her own heart had 
thrilled with the enthusiasm around her, 
and she had gone from one to another of 
those who had been gathered in, sinful, 
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ragged and desperate, commanding, exhort- 
ing and entreating them to repent. She 
was very tired when it was all over, for 
such scenes make large drafts upon the 
reserve forces both of soul and body. Alas! 
therefore, for those who engage in them and 
whose daily life is not such as to accumu- 
late a larger supply of spiritual energy than 
they are nightly called upon to expend. 
The Ferns were still surrounded by weeping 
penitents when Margaret, suddenly remem- 
bering a duty at their home which needed 
attention, slipped unobserved from the hall 
and took her way homeward alone. As she 
passed one of the numerous saloons which 
abounded in that neighborhood the door 
swung open, and there fronted her, red- 
faced, drunkenly hilarious, Lemuel Dunn. 

“Well, if it ain’t Mag!’ he cried, with 


an oath. ‘‘Mag, as pretty and as much a 
lady as ever, by ——! Give us a kiss, old 
girl!” 


Margaret was silent; a great cold came 
upon her. You see, she had loved this 
man, not tamely or decorously, but with 
the mad, fierce passion of a sayage. She 
did not speak, she scarcely breathed, there 
was no strength in her for resistance 
as he drew her within the reeking hell 
whence he himself had just come forth. 
He had gone down hill fast since they 
parted; the vices he had mocked in-her had 
taken fast hold upon him and, added to 
his own, had made him a very devil. 

““Come, Mag,’’ he said, ‘‘I know you’re 
tired of that canting, pious lot you’ve strack 
up with; send them to ——, and let’s have 
a glass for old acquaintance sake.”’ 

The fumes of the liquor struck up into 
her brain, the old, mad thirst revived; she 
drained the glass ata gulp and held it out 
to be refilled. The old garish lights, the 
old gaudy decorations, the old evil faces 
were around her, and the old evil words 
came trippingly to her tongue. 

‘‘Here’s luck to you, boys,’ she cried, 
with such words as the angels hear but we 
need not read. In one moment she had 
fallen back into her old self; she had lost 
the fruits of many months of hard won vic- 
tories; she was again ‘‘ the terror.”’ 

‘“‘ Hurrah for Mag!”’ cried the bar-tender, 
an evil-faced wretch, whose only joy seemed 
to be to aid in the ruin of immortal souls. 
‘“‘Hurrah for Mag! I knew she’d never 
stick to cold water and religion. Boys, 
here’s Wild Mag come back to us again!”’ 

‘‘Yes!”? she screamed, ‘‘ Wild Mag I am 
and Wild Mag I’ll be even in hell! Hurrah 
for freedom!”’ 

Ah, God—freedom! And yet, had not 
the life of those months. indeed been 
slavery? 

Three days later Ruth found her, plunged 
in depths lower even than this—depths 
which we need not describe. She shrieked 
and trembled at sight of the radiant, holy 
face. 

“Maggie, dear child, are you tired of 
this? Will you come home?’’ 

The woman could only moan. After 
a while’she said: ‘‘ Little Humpback, go 
away. Go away before the devil in me 
breaks loose and tears you to pieces. No; 
I’m not coming with you. The drink has 
got me again, and I know too well what 
leaving off means to try that game any 
more. I fought hard against it, but it is 
too strong for me. Let me alone. Hell 
ain’t such a bad place until you try to get 
out of it.’’ : 

‘‘Will God let you alone?’’ asked Ruth. 
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“But I see how it is! You thought you 
had to conquer that wild beast craving! 
You—poor, weak child that you are. No 
wonder you failed! Why, Maggie, it is con- 
quered, conquered long ago! Christ has 
conquered it for you, nailing it to His cross; 
you have only to accept His victory!”’ 

The bright, glad eyes, the thrill of tri- 
umph in the voice, the sweet, radiant face— 
these pen and paper cannot reproduce; the 
spirit behind them carried home the words 
to Margaret Minton’s heart. She sprang to 
her feet; for a moment she looked into 
Ruth’s up-lifted eyes half-incredulously, 
then, flinging upward both wild arms in a 
rapture of exultant freedom, as though veri- 
table shackles had fallen from her wrists, 
she burst into a passion of tears, and falling 
upon her knees upon the floor, foul as it 
was with unnameable filth, she laid her glad 
yet sorrowful face upon the faithful heart 
of Little Humpback. 

It was a year later that Lemuel Dunn was 
picked up by the Rescue Wagon. He had 
sunk so low as to be an easy convert, for 
when such as he have lost all on earth they 
will often turn to heaven. When he had 
been restored to himself, to a respectable 
way of life and to good wages, he sought 
out Margaret Minton and asked her to marry 
him. ‘‘ For I know I ain’t done right by 
you, Maggie,”’ he said, ‘‘ but if you’ll over- 
look it for once, 1’ll try to make you a real 
good husband.”’ ; 

‘*T don’t doubt it, Lem,” she said gently. 

He looked at her wistfully. ‘‘ But you 
ain’t fond of me no more?”’ he said. 

‘‘Fond of you?’’ she answered. ‘Yes, I 
think I am, Lem; I think I shall be always. 
But you don’t understand. I died that day 
that Little Humpback found me again, died 
to the old life and all I had known in it. 
Ask me something else, something very 
hard indeed, but don’t ask me to marry 
you, dear, for I cannot.”’ 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘I see that; I see it, Mag- 
Pie. 

He took her hand in his, half timidly. 

‘* You’re far too good for me, that’s it,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Maybe you always was; and 
that’s.why I despised you for being below 
me. Sometimesithappensthataway. Well! 
there’s one thing about God—He’s just. 
Every hard word I said to you has been 
said of me, all I made you suffer has come 
back on me, the wrong I taught you I done 
myself, and now when I see what I’ve lost 
you won’t marry me.”’ 

Margaret could not find an answer and 
after a moment he said, ‘‘ Good-by, Maggie, 
I guess you’re right.”’ 

‘‘Good-by, Lem, God bless you,” she 
answered. She watched him out of sight 
with a gentle smile upon her lips, and then 
with a quiet heart went back to her work 
at the side of Little Humpback. 


——EE————EE 


The melancholy of old age has a divine 
tenderness in it, which only the sad experi- 
ences of life can lend a human soul. _But 
there is a lower level—that of tranquil con- 
tentment and easy acquiescence in the con- 
ditions in which we find ourselves; a lower 
level, in which old age trudges patiently 
when it is not using its wings.— Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. ‘4 

pamMPMEUD 

There is more than one kind of benevo- 
lence. There are some men who never put 
their hands in their pockets, who yet give 
away agreat deal in their faces and man- 
ners.—Lowell’s Letters. 
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The Home 
THE OLEFT BOULDER. 


BY MARY BROOKS. 


Infmassive silence, grim and gray, 
Long centuriesfago, 

Where oceanfrolled with giant sway, 

A boulder by the waters lay, 
Unheeding ebbjand flow. 


When storms in fury o’er it crashed 
With awfulfshriek and groan, 
When tumbling billows round it lashed, 
Or tenderly the wavelets plashed 
In loving monotone, 


ignoring wind and hail and snow, 
It lay in calm disdain. 
But pride must have its overthrow, 
For earth will nothing useless know— 
No7dewdrop falls in vain. 


By wild upheaval tossed in air, 

It fell to earth once more, 
But sharply cleft in two. Lo, there 
Today, by ebbing tide left bare, 

It lies upon the shore! 


The sluggish crab comes crawling in 
Between its riven sides; 
There with his tiny kith and kin, 
Secure from fish of larger fin, 
The timid minnow hides; 


Smooth, tinted pebbles make a floor 
Of rich mosaic rare, 

With dainty seaweeds clustered o’er, 

And patient snails may safely moor 
Their fragile dwellings there. 


So hearts that grief has sometimes rent 
May friendly shelter give 

To helpless ones by sorrow sent, 

And, finding thus a sweet content, 
In lasting peace may live. 


TWO TYPICAL YOUNG WOMEN. 


Although not designed by their authors 
to serve as types of womanhood, one cannot 
help being impressed by the striking con- 
trast between the heroines in two recent 
and notable novels. In Marcella Boyce one 
sees an exponent of the modern ideas on 
socialism and individualism which seem to 
be an essential feature nowadays in the 
education of young women. These views 
lead her with noble ardor into the slums of 
London where, however, she fails to right 
the wrongs that cause her youthful blood 
to boil with righteous wrath. In this par- 
ticular she is not unlike Romney Leigh who, 
in his fiery zeal to break down class dis- 
tinctions in England, developed such dis- 
torted views of life, especially of marriage, 
that Aurora in rejecting him says: 


What you love 
Is not a woman, Romney, but a cause. 


You have a wife already whom you love— 
Your social theory. 


Marcella, like Mrs. Browning’s hero, mourn- 
fully admits the failure of her schemes and 
confesses that she has only ‘succeeded in 


‘making a good manunhappy.’’, Experience 


does, indeed, modify her radical opinions 
and she shines forth at the close of the book 
in true womanly beauty of character. 

But it is noticeable with what unanimity 
masculine readers express a dislike for this 
high-souled creature prior to the recon- 
struction of her theories. Herindependence 
seems to be the quality most obnoxious to 
them, yet men universally admire real 
strength of character in women, This im- 
pression which Marcella, in her early life, 
makes upon men who read the book is fairly 
good evidence that she is far from being the 
ideal woman. She is not at all the sort of 
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person one would care to marry. And al- 
though marriage is by no means the chief 
end of .woman, yet it is safe to assert that 
the kind of woman whom men generally 
pronounce as undesirable for wifehood is 
not the highest representative of her sex. 

In Claudia Hyde, however, is a charatter 
which might have served as the original of 
Lowell's exquisite picture: 


Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair. 
No simplest duty is forgot, 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 


Home is the center of her activities, yet in 
soul and intellect she is not a whit inferior 
to the more restless Marcella, who cham- 
pions the woes of the weak and wicked by 
going to live among them. One excites, 
the other soothes. Claudia does not go into 
hysterics over social conditions, yet how 
tender her sympathy and how wise ker 
action toward Gerald’s unfortunate com- 
panions! Had she steeped herself in the 
writings of Owen and Fourier and all their 
disciples she could not have come to their 
rescue more intelligently. The administra- 
tion of the Virginia household fitted her 
for ministry to suffering humanity quite as 
well as taking a course in ‘‘ slumming.” 

It would be difficult to find in all litera- 
ture a more pleasing picture, of domestic 
life. The family is so poor that Claudia 
has even to consider the number of eggs to 
be used in cooking, yet its members man- 
age to exercise a genuine hospitality and 
enjoy many simple pleasures together. She 
carries the charm of ladyhood whether 
serving in kitchen or parlor, and dignifies 
labor by the way in which she engages in 
tasks thatare commonly called menial. Her 
gracious deference to old age and her play- 
ful interest in all that concerns little chil- 
dren are most captivating. She harmonizes 
all the varying elements and ages in the 
household and makes of the family a beau- 
tiful unit. -A young man who was reading 
the book aloud to his aunt forcibly re- 
marked: ‘‘ Now that’s the sort of a girl a 
fellow likes to come home to after he’s 
knocked about at business all day!” 

There is no thought of casting the least 
reflection upon Mrs. Ward’s admirable book 
by thus contrasting these two heroines. 
We selected Marcella simply because she 
best represents, in her early career at least, 
the tendency of the highly educated girl of 
today toward altruistic efforts outside of 
the home. There is danger, therefore, that 
girls of the Claudia Hyde type will feel 
that they have no ‘‘mission,’’ and we are 
glad of every characterization in fiction 
which honors them as home makers. We 
shall never outgrow the need of such noble 
girls as Claudia. They are doing more than 
they realize toward bringing about a better 
social order. 

A strong and needed protest is uttered by 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell in the Journalof Edu- 
cation against the dissection of animals in our 
public schvols for the purpose of teaching 
physiology. He claims that just as a certain 
proportion of children are below the average 
in physical development or mental capacity, 
go, too, a definite proportion are imperfectly 
developed morally and upon such pupils the 
sight of blood awakens cruel instincts. Then, 
too, the act of killing a harmless creature, kin 
to the pet of many a child, carries with it a 
kind of moral deterioration. Still another 
danger arises from the imitative faculty in 
young people, which will lead them to kill in 
private the rabbits and other animals which 
they have seen their teacher dissect in public. 
Such methods of instruction are wholly un- 
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necessary, beside being full of danger, and we 
are glad to see that the American Humane As- 
sociation has issued a circular calling atten- 
tion to the subject. 


A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 


BY JUDITH WELLS. 


A close student of the literature of the 
times, especially as furnished by the North 
American Review, would be apt to picture 
to himself the two sexes arrayed against 
each other in active warfare—the man try- 
ing, by force of superior might, to put down 
and hold down the woman and trample her 
under foot; and the woman struggling, with 
nervous hands, active brain and shrill voice, 
ready to die, if need be, in defense of her 
God-given rights. But, if the student looks 
more closely, he will perceive that the pic- 
turn is incorrect. The man is not knocking 
the woman down or trampling upon her. 
Heis going quietly about his daily business, 
stepping aside to make way for her-as she 
passes by, giving ber the most comfortable 
seats, opening and shutting car windows, 
and offering to her every hour of every day 
some of those trifling kindnesses and atten- 
tions to which she is so accustomed that 
they leave no impression, but the lack.of 
which she would keenly feel. Now and 
then, when her cry is louder than usual, he 
turns to ask what she wants. ‘'Give me 
the ballot,” says she. ‘Let me help make 
the laws and I will purify your filthy poli- 
ties.”” ‘‘ Very well,” says he (in Wyoming 
and Colorado), ‘‘here is your ballot.’’ She 
has taken and used it. What result has 
the world seen? Good and true men have 
been elected to office—and many who are 
not good and true. There has been honest 
voting and dishonest, straightforward meth- 
ods and Tammany methods. The votes are 
doubled and the average results are about 
the same, 

If woman were not woman, but an angel, 
we might hope that her presence and influ- 
ence at the polls would turn aside the tide 
of corruption and purify the muddy waters 
of politics; but nowhere in the Bible is it 
intimated, and nowhere in life is there any 
evidence, that there is more of angelhood in 
woman than in man. Each is human and 
humanity is weak and foolish and exceed- 
ingly liable to err. All men are not vile, 
nor all women good and pure and lovely, 
Sarah Grand to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Man, as man, does not make a slave of 
woman, sacrificing her to his whims and 
pleasures and casting her aside when she 
can no longer minister tothem. Heis quite 
as kind and good to her as she is to him, 
quite as patient and self-sacrificing, quite as 
human in every way. And if she suffers 
from some wrongs and oppressions, so does 
he. This world is a hard place to live in. 
Laws intended for the greatest good of the 
greatest number press hardly on the few, 
injustice and oppression darken the paths 
of many, and the wrongs to be righted are 
so numerous that we can never hope for 
more than a partial straightening out of the 
tangles made by human weakness and un- 
wisdom. 

Time was, fifty years ago, when woman 
had some reason to complain that she was 
wronged and oppressed. But of late all 
things seem to be given into her hands, and 
the world is all before her where to choose, 
As preacker, doctor, lawyer, professor, man 
steps aside to give her place; as cattle in- 
spector, ranch woman, manufacturer and 
traveling saleswoman her way is made 
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smooth before her, and should she choose 
to build bridges or dig ditches none would 
say her nay. If she has not the ballot, it is 
because she does not want it. When she 
does really want it, it is safe to say that it 
will be given into her hand. 

Those who clamor to be allowed to vote 
must be women of leisure—too much leisure, 
perhaps, for surely one who is an active, 
working member of the busy, humming, 
human hive of today need ask for nothing 
more to fill her time, the years have 
opened so wide the avenues of labor and, 
for those who want to work, there-is so 
much to do. Why should a heavy and dis- 
tasteful burden be added to those a con- 
scientious woman already bears? She is 
doing very well now, thank you. She can 
earn money in any way she pleases, and put 
it in a bank or send it to Booribooli Gha, 
and her husband is obliged by law to sup- 
port her. She can buy clothes, or candy, 
or morphine, or whisky and he is forced 
to pay for them, but his bills cannot be sent 
to her, though she were worth a million. 
Any foolish contract she may make he must 
carry out; for every debt of hers he is held 
liable. It is a wonder that man has not 
long ago risen to demand the righting of 
his wrongs, for surely he has ample cause. 
But he has kept on the even (and uneven) 
tenor of his ways, while women have called 
him coarse and vulgar names and held him 
up to be execrated as vile and corrupt, ty- 
rannical and base, he saying naught in his 
own defense. To an on-looker and listener 
it would seem that if there is anywhere in 
our weak humanity a touch of angelhood it 
has fallen to his share. 

But why should there be this violent ar- 
raignment of man, this talk of shielding 
young girls from his ravages, as though he 
were a wolf thirsting for the blood of lambs? 
Every mother who has lived to see her sons 
and daughters marry knows that ‘there are 
quite as many bad wives as bad husbands. If 
marriage is for woman a leap in the dark, it 
is certainly so for man. If there are selfish, 
. tyrannical, ill-tempered, vicious husbands, 
there are wives as selfish, as ill-tempered 
and (alas, the pity of it) as vicious. And 
_there are wives, too, who are vain and 
frivolous, heartless and weak-headed. There 
are good and beautiful women chained for 
life to men who are brutes rather. And 
there are men of noble nature and high 
ideals bound to women who are no more 
capable of appreciating or understanding 
them than an earthworm can comprehend 
the glory of heaven’s constellations. Every- 
where there are pure joined to impure, sin- 
ner to saint, and they go through life striv- 
ing to break or to make less galling the 
pressure of the chains their own hands 
forged. 

These are the wrongs of humanity, of 
man as well as of woman, which have been 
from the beginning and will be to the end, 
unless we can so train those who come after 
us that they may learn to see more clearly 
and judge more wisely concerning that 


which, for them, will make life’s misery or - 


bliss. Let girls and boys alike be taught 
(if youth can ever learn the lesson) to stop 
and think, and think twice, before giving 
their lives into the keeping of those who 
are unfit to walk beside them. Here is 
where the teaching should be early, and 
thorough, and oft renewed. Out of her own 
life experiences, from her own sweet and 
bitter lessons, so hardly learned, let the 
mother impart to her daughter the knowl- 
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edge gained through suffering, from which 
she would fain shield her child. But let 
her not forget her son. Heis not aravening 
wolf, seeking whom he may devour. He, 
too, is ignorant and foolish, and quite as 
likely to make a wreck of life as is his fair 
young sister. ¥ 

There are worse than physical sufferings 
in this strange and complex life of ours. 
There is pain that reaches deeper than ‘the 
joints and marrow, that pierces even to the 
soul, Itis a suffering that no medical skill 
can reach, that no change of scene or place 
can make endurable, and it is from this 
heart agony that we should strive to save our 
daughters—and our sons. 


FAMILY OUTINGS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


Every household during the months that 
lie between April and November ought to 
resolve itself into an outdoor club, and 
plan frequent field days for excursions, all- 
day rides, or any similar outing it may be 
able to compass. In many homes a long 
vacation, or any extended journey, is out of 
the question, even for its members in turn, 
yet it would be easy to arrange a series of 
short trips which all the family could enjoy. 

The bountiful summer months that bring 
full bins and brimming barns, bring with 
these blessings tasks that are heayy and 
taxing, which cannot be put off. But even 
the busy season has its intermissions, and 
into them should be brought all the rest, 
variety and refreshment it is possible to 
obtain. There is such a thing as ‘‘ planning 
for pleasure,’’ and it may be literally a 
duty, though there are persons and families 
who neglect it almost entirely. It is far 
better to make the most of pleasures that 
are within our reach. If weslight or ignore 
life’s common joys the most of us are likely 
to have little gladness in our lives. The 
flower of happiness blooms, just as those 
in our gardens do, more freely when often 
gathered. Within a half-day’s journey of 
our homes may be places that would well 
repay, a visit, localities or buildings that 
have historic associations, an extensive 
manufactory, some famous man’s birthplace 
or residence, a charitable or other public 
institution, or a college town. All these 
would serve as objective points, beside the 
many places to be visited for their own 
beauty or because they afford a wide and 
inspiring outlook. 

It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
gains that might accrue to the honsehold 
in comfort, health, intelligence and purpose 
by a judicious use of opportunities of this 
kind. All the home life would be broad- 
ened and elevated thereby, while all the 
home loves would be strengthened by these 
common joys and the mutual endeavor to 
compass them. If any member of the fam- 
ily is interested in natural science such out- 
ings will furnish delightful opportunities to 
the amateur student of geology, botany or 
zoology. A hobby of this sort, if pursued 
with some singleness of purpose, may be a 
source of almost incalculable interest and 
enjoyment. But even if no such special in- 
terest is fostered, let us still have the out- 
ings, if only for the pure pleasure of them. 
And Sarah Orne Jewett says: ‘‘ When we 
do pleasant things we are apt to give pleas- 
ure by the very doing of them.”’ 

It will require some forethought and self- 
sacrifice, no doubt, in many homes to ar- 
range for even these little outings without 
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neglecting any duty or adding to the bur- 
dens of the real care-takers, already over- 
burdened, it may be. Yet the tacit under- 
standing that all are included, even if all 
cannot go at once, and that there is a com- 
mon responsibility in the inevitable work 
which the outing necessitates, will do away . 
with friction and equalize the tasks of prep- 
aration. Each member of the family might 
choose, in turn, the place to be visited or 
the route to be taken. Such a plan would 
give variety to the excursions. 

Each season brings its own reminders of 
the hastening years, and how can we neg- 
lect any opportunity to make life richer or 
brighter for each other? How can we fail 
to give to the joys we may still share to- 
gether all the luster they will hold? They 
will soon enough be memories, but it is 
possible to make the memories themselves. 
brighter and dearer. 


THE DIET IN SUMMER, 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS PHYSIOIAN, 


Much of the ill-health of summer is due 
to an improper dietary. Men carry their 
winter habits of eating into the summer, 
forgetting the changed conditions. Having 
been accustomed to partake of a super- 
abundance of animal food twice or even 
thrice a day when the thermometer was in 
the neighborhood of zero, and that without 
apparent injury, they keep up the practice 
when the mercury runs up into the nineties. 
Because mince pie and roast beef did not. 
make them ill in winter, they assume that. 
they are proper foods for summer. The fat 
meats and oily foods which served as ap- 
propriate fuel-food in January are eaten. 
from force of habit in July. When kind 
nature displays a danger signal, in the shape 
of a coated tongue, a bitter taste in the 
mouth, a failing appetite, or a sick headache, 
instead of taking more muscular exercise, 
filling the lungs more freely with heayen’s 
pure air, and giving the overburdened stom- . 
ach a rest, they brace up the appetite with 
tonics and seek for more tempting and 
therefore richer food. Then, if finally the 
burden proves too heavy to be borne and 
the long-suffering stomach rebels, the blame 
fer the bilious attack, cholera morbus, or 
dysentery which follows is laid to the door 
of cucumbers, watermelons and green corn, 
when in truth it belongs to the roast beef, 
fat pork, and hearty diet which was suitable 
only for winter. 

Experience has shown that those English- 
men who will persist in carrying into tropica} 
climates like India the dietary to which they 
have been accustomed in their native isle, and 
especially ‘‘ the roast beef of old England,’” 
invariably suffer sooner or later from hepatic 
troubles, because the liver is unable to get 
away successfully with the large amount of 
food which is consumed in excess of the 
wants of the system. The same effects are 
likely to follow, in our climate, the continu- 
ance of the hearty diet of winter into the 
debilitating weather of summer. 

The following may be stated as general 
principles for the regulation of the diet in 
summer: E 

1. Less food is required than in winter; 
less of albumenoids or tissue-foods, because 
changes in tissue take’ place less rapidly; 
less of fats or fuel-foods, because less heat 
is needed. 

2. Ripe fruits and fresh vegetables are 
especially indicated as prominent elements 
in the summer dietary, and these should be 
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taken instead of the other foods named, not 
in addition to them as is often done. 

3. Stimulants, condiments and all rich, 
highly seasonec and indigestible foods are 
more harmful, and all errors and indiscre- 
tions in diet are more speedily and severely 
punished, in summer than in winter. 


EDUCATION OF THE SENSE OF TASTE, 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 


This is the first sense awakened; through 
it the child comes in contact with the out- 
side world and earliest learns to supply his 
bodily needs, A baby finding a new object 
trys it first in the mouth, and by any disa- 
greeable sensation there learns that it was 
not intended for food. Through this sense 


other faculties may be aroused and edu-. 


cated. Here are possibilities of education 
which have been practically ignored. Im- 
pressions may be received through taste 
and smell as well as through sight and 
hearing. Are we not overworking the lat- 
ter senses to the neglect and injury of the 
former? 

A child’s natural instinct in the choice of 
foods is often deadened or destroyed by 
urging, and even compelling, him to eat 
something which he does not want or need. 
Animals and barbarous people have far 
keener sense of smell than civilized man, 
and they seldom taste poisonous foods. 
The sense of taste is dulled by extremes 
of heat and cold. The delicate tissues have 
no choice but to receive hot bread, ices and 
scalding coffee in quick succession and ice 
water on all occasions. 

The physical development of the race is 
largely dependent upon this sense. Its ob- 
ject is not only to guide and direct the 
choice of foods, but also to aid digestion by 
inducing us to chew them properly and 
sufficiently. Children should be taught to 
chew and thus really taste their food. The 
teeth are given so little to do and the stom- 
ach so much that both are out of order. 
If taste were more carefully cultivated it 
would scorn food unfit for the human body. 
An old proverb says, ‘‘ That which pleases 
the palate nourishes,’? and the converse 
should also be true that only that which 
nourishes should please the palate. 

Through an educated appetite man learns 
to adapt himself to climatic changes and to 
the varying fortunes of travel. The most 
uncomfortable persons to entertain are not 
those who have had wide experience at 
tables in many homes and different lands, 
but rather those who have become so ac- 
customed to having toast and eggs and tea 
prepared ‘‘just so’’ at home that they are 
made uncomfortable by any infringement 
on their pet habits of eating. 

Many persons, by effort of will, have 
learned to eat something which was at first 
distasteful because they thought it was 
' proper to eat tomatoes, oysters, olives or 
olive oil. Do we make the same effort to 

learn to eat what is good for us? 

The physical characteristics of nations 
and individuals are largely determined by 
their diet; the rice of the Asiatic, the blub- 
ber of the Eskimo, the beef of the soldier 
have a direct result upon the nature of the 
map, as noticeable as in the case of the 
herbivorous and carnivorous animals. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s disagreeable personal 
habits may have been due to his being 
steeped in tea until all sensibility was lost. 

Some ethnologists have ascribed the impas- 
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sive nature of the Chinese to the reaction of 
generations of tea-drinking. 

That mental conditions are directly con- 
nected with this sense is more generally ad- 
mitted today than formerly. The old say- 
ing that the way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach is not far from the truth. Af- 
fairs of state have frequently been settled 
over a dinner table. The experiments 
lately tried at Chicago University, in the 
boarding department for women, will have 
their effect on all the colleges of the country 
sooner or later. As Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
has said: ‘‘Good thinking, like good row- 
ing, requires proper feeding. The dietary 
of the college student should be a subject 
of careful study by every college faculty, 
and as great care should be exercised in 
selecting the steward, who is, in fact, to 
determine the mental standard of all the 
students, as in selecting the professor of 
Greek or history.’’ 

Yet even with college students habits of 
eating and prejudices for or against certain 
kinds of food are too firmly established to 
be easily changed, though four years of a 
new régime would do much to eradicate bad 
habits formed at home. Many fond moth- 
ers, who know nothing of the qualities of 
different foods, are today educating their 
children to be invalids, gluttons or drunk- 
ards. 

There are, doubtless, many children in 
our land who are underfed, but that is an 
evil easier to deal with than the more preva- 
lent overfeeding, Many a man shortens his 
days and does not accomplish the good he 
might during his life because of indulgence 
of his appetite, and that not for stimulants 
and narcotics but in overeating. 

The moral nature is first assailed 
through the appetite, or the sense of taste. 
The candy shop near the schoolhouse awak- 
ens no alarm in the publie mind, but it may 
be as deadly a foe to the child as the liquor 
saloon to the adult. Unless trained to re- 
sist this temptation the child yields uncon- 
sciously, until a craving appetite is es- 
tablished, which next demands tea, coffee, 
or cigarettes, and later can be satisfied only 
by alcohol or opium. 

The development of a healthy appetite 
should be the corner stone of education at 
home and in school. Self-denial learned in 
babyhood, the sense of taste educated to 
select right foods, and a better, stronger 
race of men and women will arise to settle 
the questions which perplex us. 


—— 


RARE OOUNTRY VISITORS. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


We have with us this summer in the rural 
districts a great number of strange visitors, 
who will not make an appearance again for 
seventeen years, and so well will their 
future visit be timed that it will pay one to 
make note of the fact and be on the look- 
out for them on the first warm days in 
June, 1911. The same visitors will not in 
reality appear again, but their direct de- 
scendants will pay us a visit periodically 
every seventeen years unless prevented by 
some unknown cause. The seventeen-year 
locusts appeared this spring in large num- 
bers, true to the calculations made by the 
scientific world, and it would be an inter- 
esting study for the young people to observe 
the habits and forms of the creatures that 
come to us so rarely. 

Their first appearance in any one place is 
very sudden. One morning no signs of them 
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may be noticed, but on the following day 
when we go forth the trees, fences, grass. 
and roadsides may be covered with them. 
So unexpected has this change transpired 
that one is tempted to believe that they 
have been rained down from the skies. At 
least our thoughts go back to the time when 
Pharaoh was afflicted with a plague of lo- 
custs by the command of Moses, and we 
conclude that they have been brought to us 
by the east winds. But scientists tell us 
‘that we are wrong in both cases. The sev- 
enteen-year locusts are not migratory, and 
have neither been rained down from the 
skies nor blown from other parts on the 
east winds. They seldom travel far from 
the place of their birth. They are not in 
reality a genuine locust, but what modern 
science calls the cicada. 

The creatures that have suddenly ap- 
peared have come up from their burrows in 
the ground at nighttime, where they have 
spent seventeen long years in growing and 
preparing for this exit into the open air to 
lay their eggs and then to expire—a curi- 
ous life for any insect or animal to live! 
This long, underground life is a mystery, 
but many believe that it crawls around the 
roots of the trees to suck up the sap and to 
furnish abundant food for the ground moles. 
At any rate, they exist in a hibernating 
state during this time or live upon some 
food provided by nature in their subterra- 
nean cells. They do not descend more than 
seven or eight feet in the ground, and as 


_ the end of their long prison life approaches 


they gradually work their way toward the 
surfacé. Whenthe proper time has arrived, 
and the air is mild and warm, they crawl 
out of the ground simultaneously and go up 
the trees, bushes and fence posts. They 
have about reached maturity now, and are 
provided with strong, gauzy wings, legs, 
claws and drumming apparatus. But these 
white-like grubs have to go through ‘still 
another process before the perfect cicada is 
formed. The creatures fasten themselves 
to the trees with their sharp claws, and in a 
few days their skins harden and crack open, 
and through a-rent in the back the cicada 
crawls forth. These empty shells adhering 
to the trees can be found in numbers, but 
the real cicada has abandoned the semi- 
transparent, parchment-like house. The 
creatures are now ready for business. They 
spread their wings and select their feeding 
and breeding place. 

It is at this stage of the development that 
they become real nuisances. The male 
mounts a tree and begins the unearthly 
drumming which makes the days unpleas- 
ant and often horrible. The females de- 
posit their eggs on the under side of leaves 
and twigs, puncturing them so that most of 
them wither up and die. If very many 
locate on one tree they succeed in killing 
the tree as well as the twigs and branches. 
While the locusts proper will often eat up 
everything green before them, the modest 
cicade simply destroy the leaves and grass 
on which they deposit their eggs and a few 
other vegetable growths that they suck for 
food. 

The cicade are known more prominently 
by virtue of the peculiar drumming noise 
made by the males while the female ones are 
depositing the eggs. They keep up this 
noise as long as they live, which is generally 
only afew days. It is one of the most pe- 
culiar, vibratant noises ever heard, and in 
sensitive people its monotonous hum causes 
considerable depression and profound mel- 
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ancholy. The noise has been heard as far 
as a mile away, and it cannot be likened to 
anything so truly as that made by a scissors 
grinder. This song is not made by the 
throat, but by a small musical instrument 
near the abdomen of the cicada, Even after 
death the noise can be made by pulling the 
fibers of the sound making apparatus and 
then letting them escape. Many of the car- 
casses of the cicade can be gathered from 
the trees after they have been humming for 
a few days, and a complete anatomical 
examination can readily be made. 

After leaving the eggs the cicadz soon 
perish. The eggs take seventeen years to 
hatch out and form complete cicada, which 
go through the same processes as those just 
described. It is on account of this peculiar 
way of living and growing that the cicade 
attract so much popular attention. There 
is also a thirteen year locust that is some- 
what similar to these attracting attention 
today, but they differ considerably when 
closely examined. Many people confound 
the two. A brood of thirteen-year cicade 
appeared in 1881 and a few of them have 
also been noticed in various parts of the 
country thissummer. The largest brood of 
these, however, appeared nine years ago, 
and they will appear in the largest swarms 
during the summer of 1902. 


A HUMBLE HERO. 


BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 


‘What was the hero’s name,” I said, 
‘“ Braver than any lion, 

Whose starry belt is in the sky?”’ 
He answered me, *‘ O’Brien.”’ 


—— 


SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUG. 5. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


This lesson affords a beautiful text for two 
important themes which are generally neg- 
lected in the instruction of children, viz., the 
Trinity and the Holy Spirit. Make these the 
central thought, giving the story of Johnina 
few words, simply as the background of the 
picture. First give a brief review of the last 
lesson, Jesus remained at Nazareth eighteen 
years. Howdid Hespend thistime? (Seevs. 
49 and 51 Jast lesson.) He worked as a carpen- 
ter with Joseph and He thought and studied 
about His ‘“‘ Father’s business.’”’ What was 
this [Luke 19: 10]? 

Jesus had lived quietly at Nazareth until 
He was thirty years old, the time of our lesson 
today, and now He was ready to begin His 
work. God, the Father, wished the people to 
be ready to receive His Son, so He sent a good 
man named John to preach to them. God 
taught him what tosay. John told the people 
that they must be sorry for their sins and 
leave them and be ready to learn from the 
Great Teacher, God’s Son, who was coming. 
John’s preaching can be summed up in the 
one word, “‘ Repent.”” (Write on board and let 
children say, ‘‘ To repent is to be sorry for my 
sins and to leave them.’’) As a sign of re- 
pentance, that is, that they wished their lives 
to be pure, John baptized the people with 
water. (Locate on maps where John was: 
Bethabara on the Jordan, six miles north of 
the Dead Sea, the same distance as Bethlehem 
is from Jerusalem. 

One day as John was preaching he looked up 
and saw Jesus Himself coming. John said to 
the people: ‘* Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” ‘ This is 
He of whom I have told you.” Then Jesus 
asked John to baptize Him just as if He were 
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a man like the others. But something very 
wonderful happened to show that He was 
much more than a man. Tell the children 
that this scene was so solemn and beautiful 
that you want them to shut their eyes a few 
minutes> so as to think of it all the more 
earnestly while you tell them about it. Then 
reverently and as vividly as possible describe 
the river and the green hills beyond, John in 
his strange dress, the wondering people with 
all eyes turned toward the beautiful face of 
Jesus, the Son of God, as He stands there 
looking upward. Then, the Bible says, ‘the 
heavens opened.’ We do not know whether 
angels appeared as they did to the shepherds, 
but we are told that ‘‘ there came a voice from 
heaven,”’ saying, ‘Thou art My beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased.” Then right 
down from the blue sky above, from the 
‘heavens opened,” there came a_ beautiful 
white dove and rested upon Jesus. This was 
the Holy Spirit who is God as Jesus is God 
and as the heavenly Father is God. (To older 
children we may present the figure of a trian- 
gle or a clover leaf as a material illustration 
of the idea of three yet one. Little ones ac- 
cept the fact without question.) 

Now read verse 8 to the children, telling 
them it sounds like something they cannot 
understand, but it is not. Then, by wise 
questions, bring from them their experiences 
in feeling that they ought not to do certain 
things which they know are wrong, or seem- 
ing to hear something say, ‘‘ Don’t, do that.’’ 
And then, at other times, being moved to do 
kind acts and say loving words which will 
make others happy. This is God’s Holy Spirit 
in our hearts. If we listen to His whispers 
quickly we shall become pure and gentle. 
We should pray every day for the Holy Spirit 
to be with us and He will come and stay 
(baptize’’ us, as Johu said, vy. 8), with His 
sweet, holy influence if we do not grieve Him 
away. 

Let none fear that children will draw upon 
their imaginations in speaking to them, as 
above, in regard to their experiences with the 
heart monitor. Every Christian mother, who 
knows her children, knows that they do con- 
sciously hear the ‘‘still, small voice.’’ Let 
us early teach them to reverence it and defi- 
nitely recognize the personality of the Holy 
Spirit. Let the children learn these verses: 

I want God’s Holy Spirit 
To fill my heart with love, 


And make me pure and gentle 
And harmless as a dove. 


I believe in God the Father, 
I believe in God the Son; 
I believe in God the Spirit; 
These three are God in One. 
Occupation for the hands, or ‘ learniny by 
doing’: Doves, cut from white cardboard, 
with the above verses on them, one verse on 
each side. Let the children do the work. 
Primary teachers can make one for each child 
to take home, to help him remember in telling 
the lesson to mamma. Find pattern for dove 
in Children’s Meetings [Cong. S. S. & Pub. 
Soc. Chicago and Boston. 25 cents]. 


A PLUOKY BOY. 


Among the papers which were read at the 
recent session of the National Educational 
Association at Asbury Park, N.J., was one by 
Mr. M. J. Dowling of Minnesota, whose re- 
markable history is thus told in the Boston 
Transcript: 


Mr. Dowling has a personality and a his- 
tory quite out of the common. He is but 
twenty-eight years of age, and carries on his 
strongly built frame a finely formed head 
and face indicative of strength and good 
nature. He was born in Western Massachu- 
setts and while a mere boy of fifteen found 
himself in the far West tending cattle. 
While so employed, he was one day over- 
taken by a blizzard, and, night coming on, 
he staggered blindly along until his prog- 
ress was stopped bya pile of wood, cut in 
short pieces for a stove. Supposing that a 
house must be near, he commenced thiow- 
ing the wood in all directions to hit the 
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house and rouse its inmates, but without 
success. He then filled his arms with the 
wood and started forward, throwing it until 
it was all gone, but to no purpose. He was 
found the next day so badly frozen that 
both legs had to be amputated just below 
the knee and his left arm just below the 
elbow, and all the fingers of his right hand 
at the knuckle joints and the thumb at the 
first joint, leaving him nothing but the stub 
of a thumb and the bare, fingerless hand. 

When he met with this misfortune he had 
seven hundred dollars in money, three 
horses and some cattle. Everything was 
used up in paying his doctor’s bills, and in 
that condition, bodily and financially, he 
came upon the county for support. hat 
he was made of sterling stuff will be admit- 
ted when the reader learns that he made a 
proposition to the county commissioners 
that if they would send him to school he 
would soon be off their hands. One of the 
three was in favor of putting him out ona 
farm, where he could be boarded at the 
least expense, but the two others, two old 
Norwegian farmers, thought differently, 
and he was sent to some institution where 
he acquired a good education and for seven 
years he successfully taught school. 

With two artificial legs and feet and an 
artificial arm he made a good appearance, 
He is a good penman and makes his stumpy 
hand do everything needful, Feeling, after 
a time, that some less confining business 
would be better for his health, he engaged 
in newspaper work and was sent into the 
rough-and-tumble mining camps to write up 
their boisterous life. He was always well 
treated by the miners and made friends 
everywhere. 

While in San Francisco at one time, in 
conversation with a fellow-reporter, he saw 
approaching at a little distance a man with 
but one arm, who asked for some money, 
saying he was having a hard time and had 
eaten nothing that day. Mr. Dowling went 
with him to a restaurant and told him to 
order just what he wanted and as much as 
he wanted. After he had got through eat- 
ing, Mr. Dowling gave him some money and 
also gave him some good advice, [le told 
him to go to work. The man replied that, 
“Twas a pretty hard thing to get work 
when you had only one arm.”’ 

Mr. Dowling then made him feel of his 
arm and slipped up the sleeve and showed 
him what it was. 

‘*Now,’’ said he, ‘‘ feel of this leg,’’! and . 
the man did so. ‘‘ Now feel of this other 
leg and look at this hand. Now what I’ve 
got to say to you is, go to work!”’ 

And the man slunk away, considerably 
frightened and somewhat ashamed, 


Here is a hint for King’s Daughters. A few 
Boston girls, all under eighteen, assumed the 
temporary support last winter of a young girl 
whose father was dead and whose mother was 
in prison for intemperance. They supplied 
her with clothing and paid her expenses ata 
school of domestic science until able to sup- 
port herself. To save her from being lonely 
some one of the youthful benefactors wrote 
her every week. 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
“emphatically at the head.” 
Scientific American. 


velands 


Baking Powder 


Strongest of all pure cream of 
tartar baking powders according to 
latest U.S, Govt. Report. 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 
Wuitrt Mountain Norcu, N. 4H. 


My Dear Boys and Girls: The week’s va- 
cation which I advised you all in a recent 
Corner to be sure and take somewhere I 
am just now taking myself. My place isa 
quiet village near the entrance of this fa- 
mous Pass through the White Hills, Old 
Kearsarge, in North Conway, stands senti- 
nel on the south and all around are great 
mountains, separating life in the narrow 
valley from the rush and push outside. 
Only half the week is gone and I feel as if I 
had been shut out of the hot and busy world 
for a month. How I wish a few of you were 
here too, to help me climb these cliffs and 
enjoy the wonderful scenery on every side! 

I must tell you to begin with that I had 
some unexpected Corner companions for a 
part of the journey. As we passed through 
a large town a family entered the crowded 
train, and I was fortunate in getting one of 
two bright boys to sit with me. I asked 
him at once if he knew my friend, “June” 
‘So-and-So, of that town—a boy we ‘got 
acquainted with a few years ago when at 
the seashore, although you may have for- 
gotten it. ‘‘O, yes,’’ he replied, and then, 
as I inquired further, he added, to my great 
surprise, ‘‘ Why, I am ‘June’ myself, you 
know!” The other boy was a younger 
brother, whose name was recently sent for 
the exchange list and who was the livest little 
fellow I have seen for a long time—full of 
cheery chat about all sorts of things and 
happily hopping from one end of the car to 
the other. The family had summered in 
the mountains before, and ‘“ June”’ pointed 
out not only Chocorua and Moat Mountain, 
but ‘* White-horse Cliff,’ said to show on 
its precipitous side the full figure of a 
horse, although I could not make head or 
tail of it! The boys left me at ‘* Glen Sta- 
tion,’’ in the midst of a pouring shower. 

Of course a vacation is for rest, but every 
day some new trip, long or short, has been 
made. One day I was taken through large 
saw and planing mills and a peg factory— 
wherever the signs said, Positively No Ad- 
mittance. The peg factory was very inter- 
esting, the logs of black and yellow birch, 
from the mountains near by, being sawed 
into circular pieces which passed through 
various machines till pegs of all sorts and 
sizes, polished and pointed, were ready for 
packing and shipment to all parts of the 
world. Some-were very small and went to 
Germany to be used in making toys, some 
went to Waterbury, Ct., for polishing but- 
tons, others for shoes, wooden ware, blinds, 
etc. One lot of barrels was labeled Awck- 
land and another Algoa Bay—I suppose 
you philatelists can tell at once where those 
places are. The superintendent told me 
they had sold the past year 84,000 bushels— 
how many pegs would that be? 

One day we drove over the hills to Jack- 
son, a famous summer resort, seeing falls 
and brooks and grand views of the ‘‘ presi- 
dential range,’’ and, most interesting sight 
of all, our two Corner boys, busy and happy, 
in front of one of the mountain hotels. On 
Sunday I found my way to a little chapel, 
called ‘‘the Chapel of the Hills,’’ dedicated 
just forty years ago, the minister said, be- 
ing the first church in the Notch. It was 
pleasant to join with the people in their 
simple worship and to hear the young min- 
ister’s sermon, in which he illustrated his 
subject from the bees he had seen swarming 
the day before and from the pegs in the fac- 
tory. The children all remained to attend 
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their classes in the Sunday school and get 
books from the small and well-worn library. 

Yesterday the young minister went with 
me up through the Notch, making the trip 


-by train, which follows the Saco up the nar- 


rowing valley, and at length climbing along 
the side of the cliffs and crossing frightful 
ravines on trestle-work bridges, The gate- 
way of the Notch is very narrow, between 
the lofty sides of Mt. Willard and Mt. Web- 
ster. It was a triumph of engineering to 
find room there for the river, the railway 
and the traveled road. Just above this 
Notch is the little pond which is the source 
of the Saco and the famous Crawford Hotel. 

We walked up the carriage road to the 
top of Mt. Willard, which commands a view 
of the Notch below and of the mountains 
above. From different points little paths 
led ‘*To Wild Jack’s’’ and ‘‘ To the house 
that Jack built.’ The minister told me 
that ‘‘ Jack’? was a curious old Englishman 
who lived in a log hut by himself, selling 
curios and swallowing -live frogs at fifty 
cents apiece! We preferred the glories of 


nature to such nonsense and did not follow 
the paths. 

Returning, we walked down the narrow 
shaded road, alongside the Saco, to see the 
It was for many 


famous ‘‘ Willey House.”’ 


years—and, I believe, still is—the only house 
in this wild valley. In olden time through 
this Notch passed the thoroughfare from 
Canada and Upper Vermont and New 
Hampshire to the sea at Portland. Through 
it the farmers carried their pork and 
produce to market, bringing back dry goods, 
groceries and West India rum. ° 

The tragic story of the ‘‘ Willey Family’”’ 
was told me in my boybood by my father. 
They kept here a little inn for the enter- 
tainment of travelers, who were always glad 
to find a refuge from the storms, darkhess 
and dangers of the journey. In August, 
1826, a great rainstorm occurred, making 
the Saco a terrible torrent and spreading 
devastation and ruin through all the Notch. 
Rocks and earth and trees were loosened 
from the cliffs and with awful noise came 
crashing into the narrow valley. Two or 
three days elapsed before the fate of the 


family became known to the people below. | 


The first traveler who made his way over 
the road found the house deserted, with no 
intimation whether the inmates had escaped. 
At midnight—the swollen river not allowing 
any one to cross—a horn was blown to alarm 
his father’s family at Lower Bartlett, a 
most solemn sound to the anxious com- 
munity. A large party succeeded in reach- 
ing the house and at last in finding the 
bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Willey, two hired 
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men and the youngest child, a little girl of 
three years. Three other children were 
never found. It is supposed that the family 
remained in the house until they felt sure 
that it would be carried away by the flood, 
and then endeavored to escape, but were 
overtaken and destroyed by the avalanche 
of rocks and trees. If they had remained 
in the house they would have been safe. A 
dog escaped and attempted to alarm other 
families, but his distress was not under- 
stood; he was afterwards seen running at 
full speed hither and thither, till he disap- 
peared and was never seen again, The 
little house is preserved as it was, a larger 
one close by being occupied to accommodate 
tourists who visit the spot. We climbed up 
with difficulty over the path of the avalanche 
to the railroad track, and by dint of hard 
running reached the ‘‘ Willey House Plat- 
form,’’ a mile below, just in time to catch 


the evening train. mM Ps, a 
v. Ma 
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You can 
Always 


know a good thing 
by the number of 
its imitations and 
substitutes. 


Hornby’s 
oe Oatmeal 


is a good thing, as 
the many times 
you are offered 
‘something just 
as good”’ 
witnesses. Pirates 
never follow an 
empty hulk. 


rSteam 
Cooked 


Hornby’s | 
Oatmeal § 
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Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen;—I can attest the good qualities 
of Mellin’s Food, for I have as healthy and 
strong a baby as one could wish. She has 
always eaten Mellin’s Food. 
Yours truly, Mrs, H, R, CLIsE. 
Tr San Jose, Cal, 
Sirs:—I am using Mellin’s Food, and it 
agrees with my baby. ‘It is the most satis- 
factory I have tried, and I am well pleased 
with it. Mrs, FRANK WARDHASS, 


SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,” mailed 


rae Free to any address. 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 
aA ee 


AO 
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LEsson FOR AuvG. 12. Matt. 4: 1-11. 
TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


BY REY, A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


In His temptations Jesus comes peculiarly 
close to us. As we fight the battle of life 
nothing cheers us more than the assurance 
that the Captain of our salvation is ‘“‘One 
that hath been in all points tempted like as 
we are’’; that ‘in that He Himself hath suf- 
fered, being tempted, He is able to succor 
them that are tempted.’’ j 

During His whole life Jesus was exposed to 
temptations just as real as ours are; but no 
other man will ever be so severely tempted 
as He was. He conquered Satan trying his 
utmost. But the period of Christ’s temptation 
now under review is of peculiar interest to those 
on the threshold of active life, for through it 
Jesus entered on His public ministry. He 
had just been publicly set apart as the Messiah 
by His baptism. He was then privately tested 
in the wilderness. 

He had advantages in resisting temptation 
which we have not, else He would have failed. 
He inherited perfect purity of character. He 
had come to the maturity of His powers with 
no experience of sin. Solicitations to evil 
came to Him only from without. Nothing in 
Himself could have originated a suggestion 
todo wrong. He had received the gift of the 
Holy Spirit without measure. 

But we have advantages in resisting temp- 
tation which Jesus had not. While Satan 
addresses the same faculties and desires in us 
which he addressed in Him, we have the ex- 
ample of Christ always before us. We have 
the present aid of asympatbizing Elder Brother 
who has conquered. We have for our guides 
the experiences of Christian lives for nineteen 
centuries. From many facts in this wonderful 
scene which press for consideration, we select 
these: 

1. Christ’s temptation resulted in a victory 
over the devil. Satan is thirty-two times 
named in the New Testament, and as diabolos, 
representing the prince of demons, he is 
mentioned thirty-six times. He is a fallen 
spirit, the leader of a host of evil spirits, the 
great adversary of all that is good, ever trying 
to lead men to doubt and disobey Goa. The 
kingdom which Christ came to establish is not 
more real than the kingdom which He came 
todestroy. The chief representatives of these 
two kingdoms faced each other in the wilder- 
ness during that terrible period of forty days. 

One of Satan’s methods of overthrowing 
men is to lead them to disbelieve his own ex- 
istence. If the tempter is not real, neither is 
temptation. He who could tempt the Son of 
God is a mighty prince, having a profounder 
knowledge of human nature than any man, 
with ability and power to organize human 
forces for selfish uses and a terrible purpose 
to destroy all likeness to God in His children. 
We fear the devil far too little. We are too 
careless of going into his ways. ‘‘ Your ad- 
versary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour.” 

But Jesus conquered the devil. He resisted 
all the attacks of Satan. After prolonged 
efforts, employing every art he knew to the 
utmost of his power, that greatest foe of every 
man was utterly overthrown. Not till “the 
devil had completed every temptation’’ did 
he for a season depart from Jesus. 

2, Christ’s victory was a man’s triumph 
over the devil. Satan approached Him as he 
approaches us. Temptations were presented 
to Him as they are to our minds. Jesus be- 
came man in all the stages of man’s life. 
He was born of a woman, was a babe, a boy, 
a youth,a man. He acquired knowledge by 
experience and study. It behooved Him in 
all things to be made like His brethren. He 
had a human body, a human mind, a human 
heart, a human will. He was a schoolboy, an 
apprentice, a carpenter, a son, a brother. He 
remembered, reasoned, loved. He suffered 
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from want, pain, weariness, hunger. He was 
open to the temptations of natural appetite, 
pride,ambition. He got strength from prayer, 
communion with the good, the active practice 
of piety. No hint is given us of the forty 
days’ struggle. But at the end of that time 
Jesus faced the dramatic threefold temptation 
which each of the first three evangelists has 
described. 

The first temptation was addressed to the 
physical nature of Jesus. All natural bodily 
appetites demand satisfaction. The demand 
that they make is not sinful. After long 
fasting in an absorbing conflict with Satan 
Jesus was seized with pangs of intense hunger. 
No food was near. Starvation must have 
stared Him in the face. To utter exhaustion 
of body and mind was added the love of life 
strengthened by the newly kindled sense of 
His great mission. 

All around Him lay heaps of stones in the 
shape of loaves of Jewish bread. The temp- 
tation pressed on Him thus to make bread for 
Himself. It was right that He should have 
bread. He had the power to make it by mira- 
cle. Why was it wrong for Him to use His 
power to satisfy His hunger? Because He 
had come into the world to live under the 
limitations of human life, to strive and suffer 
asa man. To have wrought this miracle for 
Himself would have been to throw off these 
limitations. 

How did Jesus meet this temptation? He 
looked it full in the face, saw its meaning and 
consequences and repelled it by the wise use 
of His Father’s Word: ‘‘ Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.’ The chief ne- 
cessity of life is not gratification of appetite, 
but doing the will of God. By holding stead- 
fastly to this simple truth, Jesus conquered. 
He is our example. None of our physical ap- 
petites are evil. The gratification of them is 
wrong only under forbidden conditions which 
harm mankind. Holy living, which is bless- 
edness, is keeping in harmony with God’s law 
in His Word as interpreted to us by the life 
and teachings of Jesus. 

There is not space to consider the other 
temptations in detail. In the second Satan 
proposed to Jesus to use His divine power to 
excite the enthusiasm of the populace who 
sought signs from heaven and to substitute 
the ideal for the real. But the new creation 
of men could only be accomplished by the ac- 
ceptance of Christ as He is, to be Lord of the 
conscience, the will and the affections. The 
third temptation to Jesus was to win a quick 
victory by temporary alliance with evil. It 
seemed asmall price to pay for a great good. 
But it would have failed because no outward 
conformity to God’s will can restrain sinful 
hearts. The opportunity to use the devil for 
good ends is always a temptation from him. 

In these three forms of temptation the whole 
range of enticements to evil is exposed. In 
the first Satan said, ‘‘ Use yourself independ- 
ent of the will of God.’”’ In the second he 
said, ‘‘ Use God according to your own will.”’ 
In the third he said, ‘‘ Use me.’”’ Christ con- 
quered in every temptation by two weapons, 
the Holy Spirit and the Word of God. : 

3. Christ’s victory over the devil was for 
men. He fought and won for our sakes. Of 
larger nature than any man, with keener sus- 
ceptibilities to joy or pain, with truer concep- 
tions of what men may become, He fought the 
devil for love of men. To the gift of the Holy 


Spirit and the knowledge of the Word we 


add the grasp of the Redeemer’s hand as we 
fight against the devil. Christ, who has tri- 
umphed for His disciples, triumphs im them. 
4. Christ’s victory over the devil was prepar- 
atory to His final and complete triumph. When 
Satan had completed every temptation, he left 
Jesus for a season. But, the same tempta- 
tions were repeated. When He had made 
bread for the multitudé and they sought to 
make Him king, when Peter sought to dis- 
suade Him from His path to the cross, when 
He agonized in Gethsemane, the conflict was 
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again and again renewed, but with less and 
less confidence on the part of the devil. _ More 
and more positively does Christ assure His 
disciples that He has power over all men and 
all things in heaven and on earth. Through 
death at last He won the final victory over 
Him that had the power of death. Though 
the conflict is continued in us, it is with a 
kingdom already overthrown. Each individ- 
ual soul is in peril from the tempter, and may 
be overcome by him. But he is a vanquished 
foe, and whoever receives Jesus Christ into 
his life as a Saviour and King is already a con- 
queror. ‘Greater is He that is in you than 
he that is in the world.’’ 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Aug. 12-18. Whole-hearted Service. 
Eph. 6: 5-18. 

This passage, without meaning to withdraw 
attention from the importance of faith, puts 
special emphasis upon works, upon service. 
It thus illustrates afresh the intensely, whole- 
somely practical nature of Christianity. The 
very expression ‘‘ whole-hearted’’ suggests 
absorption in the service of Christ, which is 
the service of our fellow men and women in 
His name and after His methods. It means 
that in a real sense the true Christian gives 
himself up to this service, surrendering other 
interests in order to be loyal to it, making it 
his chief and engrossing object. This is an 
extreme demand to be granted, but it is noth- 
ing less than this which Christ asks of us. 
Paul was a fine example of it. So were Bishop 
Hannington and General Gordon. So, proba- 
bly, are some whom each of us can call to 
mind, who, although perhaps not famous, are 
known to be profoundly consecrated and ac- 
tive in all good things. 

To be thus absorbed in being like our Lord 
and in doing Him service has two noticeable 
results. Such a Christian is not discouraged 
long, if at all, by adverse occurrences. He 
auticipates, as a matter of course, that some 
such must be encountered, and he is so con- 
fident of the supreme and victorious support 
and help of God that he is able to be calm and - 
cheerful when others are dismayed. Paul in 
the shipwreck was an illustration of this. He 
is so sturdy in his love and obedience toward 
God that he knows God will neither forget 
nor neglect him or the interests dear to both. 
Furthermore, such a Christian becomes un- 
commonly ready in resources. He is prompt 
in devising expedients. He accepts opposition 
as divinely allowed and as intended not to 
prohibit him from succeeding but to suggest 
that he attempt, and perhaps to force him to 
adopt, some other method of action. Subse- 
quent events often have shown such changes 
of plan to have involved the best, and some- 
times the only, methods by which the desired 
result could have been gained. 

Another point in reference to whole-hearted 
service should be remembered, and that is 
that everybody can: render it. It does not 
depend upon age, health, wealth, learning, 
social position, fame or any such conditions. 
It is simply and solely trying to love and obey 
Christ in full and cordial earnest, working 
for Him, as we often express it, with all our 
might. There is solid comfort in this truth 
for each of us. oe 

Parallel verses: Josh. 24; 14-24; Neh. 6: 14; 
Ps. 27: 1-6; 62: 1, 2; Matt. 24: 42-44; 25: 21; 
Luke 10; 27; Phil. 3: 13, 14; 1 Tim. 6; 11, 12. 


—_ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, Aug. 5-11. Does Christianity Depend 

Upon a Book? Matt. 25: 31-46; Rom. 8: 

5-14. : 

On what did the early Christians rely? Could we 
spare the Bible? Bibliolatry versus neglect of the 
Bible. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
OO —— 
There are points of experience where all 
things gather. Eternity is in them.—WMrs. 
A, D. T. Whitney. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION, 


This remarkable book—the work of Ben- 
jamin Kidd, a young Englishman not hith- 
erto generally known to the world—is an 
earnest defense of Religion and from the 
point of view of a scientific evolutionist. It 
is as bold as it is vigorous, as fresh and 
striking asit is thoughtful. That it already 
_ has made a great stir in the intellectual 
world is no wonder. The author’s theory 
in brief is as follows. 

One of.the first and chief lessons of evo- 
lution is that man’s mere reason does not 
and never can sanction the conditions by 
which alone the progress of society has been 
gained. It bids him devote himself to secur- 
ing his own interests, regardless of future 
generations and of the welfare of society in 
general. From the beginning of life the ac- 
cepted and apparently necessary conditions 
of progress have been incompatible with the 
welfare of a large proportion of the individ- 
uals composing any species. Among men 
there has been constant and intense compe- 
tition, The stronger has crowded out the 
weaker only to be crushed itself in turn. 
Whole races have been and are being caused 
to disappear. That this result should com- 
mend itself.to their reasons is inconceivable. 
But, on the other hand, to abolish competi- 
tion would mean stagnation and death. 
There is abundant evidence, therefore, that 
to the great masses of the people in the ad- 
vanced civilizations of the present the con- 
ditions under which they live and work lack 
rational sanction. So that we are face to 
face with the fact that, although the reason 
is one of the leading factors in man’s social 
progress, the organic laws of existence ren- 
der his progress impossible except under 
conditions which his reason never can ap- 
prove. 

What then is the motive power behind 
him in this desperate struggle of his against 
forces set in operation by his own mind? It 
is the influence of religious belief. ‘‘Man 
would appear to be always possessed by the 
desire to set up sanctions for his individual 
conduct, which would appear to be super- 
natural against those which were natural, 
sanctions which would appear to be uwltra- 
rational against those which were simply 
rational.’’ The distinguishing feature of 
human history is the social development of 

the race and the special feature of this de- 
velopment is the relation of the individual 
to society. The function of religious beliefs 
in human evolution must be ‘‘to provide a 
super-rational sanction for that large class 
of conduct in the individual, necessary to 
the maintenance of the development which 
_ is proceeding, but for which there never can 
be, in the nature of things, any rational 
‘sanction.’’ Moreover, a merely rational re- 
ligion is a scientific impossibility, a contra- 
diction in terms. The religious beliefs of 
mankind are not aclass of phenomena pe- 
culiar to the childhood of the race, but are 
the characteristic feature of our social evo- 
- lution. ; 

Two able chapters,contain a detailed study 
of Western civilization. It is comparatively 
modern in human history and it is excep- 
tional in character. It dates from the Re- 
naissance. A new force came into the world 
with the Christian religion, one not the prod- 
uct of the reason or the intellect, and it 
gained steadily in power until the reason 
was wholly subordinated and the church 
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became supreme. But after the fourteenth 
century the other factor, the reason, reas- 
serted itself, and since then social progress 
has been two-sided. The problem is how to 
retain the highest operative ultra-rational 
sanctions for the severe conditions of life 
which are inevitable to social progress, i. e., 
the stress of competition, etc., and also to 
afford the freest play to those intellectual 
forces which, although they tend to conflict 
with this sanction, nevertheless tend to raise 
to the highest degree of efficiency all those 
concerned in the struggle for existence. 
Up to the Reformation militarism prevailed 
universally and is only now disappearing. 
But the Reformation gave prominence to 
the individual. The rights and powers of 
the upper classes began to pass into the 
hands of the gradually formed middle class, 
and now the ideal of a social state is coming 
to be that in which all the members of the 
community will be secured admission to the 
rivalry of life, so far as possible, on an equal 
footing in respect to opportunity. 

This process of social evolution is unique 
in the history of our race and the moving 
force behind it is not the intellect, except 
in a strictly subordinate sense. It is Altru- 
ism. The Reformation ‘liberated, as it 
were, into the practical life of the peoples 
affected by it, that immense body of altru- 
istic feeling which had been from the begin- 
ning the distinctive social product of the 
Christian religion, but which had hitherto 
been, during a period of immaturity and 
intense vitality, directed into other chan- 
nels.’’ A conspicuous result is the striking 
modern development of humanitarian feel- 
ing and philanthropic effort. The breaking 
down of the military organization of society 
led to the emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment of the great body of the people, and 
this resulted in that free play of forces 
which has produced the modern world and 
tends toward a social state in which there 
will be no privileged class in respect to 
opportunity. But this striking social de- 
velopment, instead of being due to increas- 
ing intellectual culture, has been much op- 
posed in most of its steps, at any rate for a 
time, by the most cultivated classes, and is 
due to the altruism which is the product 
of religion and which has caused a wide. 
spread deepening, purifying and strengthen- 
ing of character throughout Western na- 
tions. This, in the view of the scientific 
evolutionist, is the contribution of the 
Christian religion to social development, 
and its peculiar significance is that the 


rivalry of existence has tended to be raised, - 


by the bringing of all the people into it, to 
the highest degree of efficiency as a cause of 
progress which ever has been attained. 

Mr. Kidd carries on his argument and 
statement in a chapter on Modern Socialism 
in which he points out that the socialistic 
movement is the special characteristic of 
our own time, that its tendency is toward 
the abandonment of the doctrine that pub- 
lic authority should concern itself as little 
as possible with the popular welfare, and 
also is toward the strengthening and equip- 
ping at the common expense of the lower 
and weaker against the higher and richer 
classes; that this movement has the increas- 
ing support of the upper classes themselves, 
which is due to the ethical development 
which has been mentioned; and that the 


outcome of the process of social evolution 


will be the bringing of all the people into 
the rivalry of life upon a footing not only of 
political but also of social opportunity. 
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Moreover, he insists, the overshadowing 
importance of that ethical development 
which has supplied the motive power must 
ever be kept in mind. The two inherently 
antagonistic tendencies always are present, 
the one requiring the increasing subordina- 
tion of the individual to society and the 
other, the rationalistic, prompting him in- 
creasingly to dispute the claim that he sub- 
mit to a process of social order which oper- 
ates chiefly for the benefit of future genera- 
tions., Butas social evolution advances the 
second tendency yields ever more and more 
to the first, and for the reason already given. 
Only religion can work this result, and even 
the non-religious cannot escape its control 
in this respect. 

Then, in reply to the query whether this 
development can be depended upon to con- 
tinue, he goes on to argue that the evolu- 
tion of human society—as ‘‘ Darwinian sci- 
ence must eventually establish’’—is pri- 
marily religious in character and that the 
race must ever grow more and more reli- 
gious. The claim that religious influences 
and tendencies are decadent is unfounded, 
as both history and anthropology make 
clear. Intellectual development has not 
advanced noticeably, in spite of what many 
suppose, and high intellectual development 
is not, after all, the most potent factor in 
determining success. Natural selection 
seems to be steadily evolving religious 
character primarily and intellectual charac- 
ter only secondarily. ‘‘The race would in 
fact appear to be growing more and more 
religious, the winning sections being those 
in which, ceteris paribus, this type of char- 
acter is most fully developed.’’ The proc- 
ess of evolution is orderly and natural and 
not likely to cause social convulsions on 
any large scale. The volume closes with an 
interesting forecast of the assumption by 
Western civilization, when the necessity 
and duty of so doing have become evident, 
of the obligation to provide the moral force 
necessary to govern the tropical countries 
from the temperate zones. 

No adequate treatment of this work is 
possible in the space at our command, but 
we have indicated how striking and power- 
ful, and, indeed, how revolutionary at times, 
the author’s argument is. He has elabo- 
rated it with care and caution, and has 
illustrated it amply. One pivotal position 
is the claim that the human reason does 
not sanction the essential conditions of 
human life. Here is where battle will be 
offered and stoutly. It may hardly answer 
to say that reason has approved them on 
the ground that they were the best to be 
had, for the only sanction which fairly is 
meant is sanction of them in their inherent 
nature, as being what they have been and 
are. Mr. Kidd has raised a novel issue but 
we think he has left his case in doubt. 
Certainly he puts too much emphasis upon 
the unrest and discontent of individuals 
and social classes. They exist undeniably, 
and more evidently now than ever, yet they 
never have been as general or as controlling 
as the necessities of his argument seem to 
impel him to claim. In other words it is 
not as certain as he thinks that ‘‘ the inter- 
ests of the social organism and of the in- 
dividual are, and must remain, antagonis- 
tic.”? Upon another point he is far from 
conclusive. He claims that, in order that 
progress may go on without deterioration 
—whether as.to man or the lower creation 
—a species must be carried on “‘ to a greater 
extent from individuals above the average 
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than from those below it, and consequently 
by multiplying beyond the limits which the 
conditions of existence comfortably allow 
for.’ The meaning of the first clause is clear 
but why and how the second statement fol- 
lows from it is not evident. Grant Mr. 
Kidd’s premises and most of his conclusions 
follow more or less directly. But the earlier 
pages of his book are the weaker ones. 
There are évident flaws in his foundation 
work, but the main line of his thought is 
sufficiently true to constitute his volume 
more than ordinarily engrossing and re- 
warding. [Macmillan & Co. $1.75.] 


STORIES. 


John Strange Winter has returned to her 
native heath, so to speak—the' portrayal of 
the modern English military man. Her 
new book, Every Inch a Soldier [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.00] tells how a fine young 
-fellow, a cavalry officer, got into a dreadful 
scrape, being charged and convicted, upon 
circumstantial evidence, of murder, and 
how he was cleared after all and how things 
turned out happily. The willfulness of some 
young women also is revealed with not less 
distinctness. It is nota prize story exactly 
but itis amply worth reading.——Red Dia- 
monds [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents] is by 
Justin McCarthy and is even better. It has 
a plot worthy of Dumas and, although this 
is worked out with more spirit than atten- 
tion to details, the movement of the story 
carries along the reader successfully. This 
too is excellent warm weather reading. 
Best of the three is Mrs. Campbell-Praed’s 
Outlaw and Lawmaker [D. Appleton & Co. 
50 cents]. This is as bold in conception as 
Mr. McCarthy’s novel and is written with 
more pains and is abler in its delineations 
of both character and society as well as in 
its descriptions of scenery, all of which are 
admirable. It is an Australian story and 
possesses exceptional interest. 

Richard Rogers, Christian [Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work. $1.00], by Alice B. McConnell, is a 
Sunday school story, we suppose, in intent 
as itis in general character. But it seems 
to be above the average in respect to liter- 
ary merit and also interest. It will be 
much liked and will impress more than one 
important truth. Noah Brooks’s short 
stories are capital and seven of them have 
been gathered into a tastefully bound and 
tempting volume, Tales of the Maine Coast 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00]. The 
scene is Castine and its vicinity, that region 
which natural beauty and historic interest 
both have combined to render attractive, 
-and the author’s keen perception of New 
England character and his skill in portray- 
ing it have enabled him to make striking 
pictures upon his appropriate background. 
The book will be one of the favorites of the 
season. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. A. P. Stokes’s little book, Joint 


Metallism [G. P? Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.], 
containing several letters, rejoinders, etc., 
proposes a new plan for a self-regulating 
currency. He proposes silver coins, called 
‘‘standards,”’ containing as much silver by 
weight as there is gold in the five dollar gold 
piece, and that, six months after the passage 
of the necessary act and thenceforward, all 
debts shall be payable half in gold coin and 
half in standards, the number of these 
standards to be according to a government 
ratio to be monthly established by the 
Secretary of the Treasury—in view of the 
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average relative market values of gold and 
silver up to that time—and announced. 
His plan also provides that the govern- 
ment shall receive deposits of gold coin 
together with silver standards, the propor- 
tion of gold and silver in such deposits being 
according to the government ratio current 
at the time, and shall issue therefor legal 
tender joint certificates, for ten dollars and 
upwards, redeemable half in gold and half 
in standards according to the government 
ratio in force. This plan has found some 
favor and some condemnation. It might 
be used as a basis for international agree- 
ment, and the author thinks that changes 
in the government ratio would be so in- 
frequent and_ slight as to amount to no 
hardship. Students of such subjects will 
be interested in the plan. But experts of 
the first rank now differ so radically upon 
it that it is unusually hard tosee where the 
truth lies. Weare not yet ready to approve 
Mr. Stokes’s scheme. It seems to expect 
legislation as to the two metals to be able 
to accomplish what it never has been able 
to do yet. 

The thesis presented to the. philosophical 
faculty of Yale University in 1893 by Laura 
J. Wylie in candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy has been published 
by the university and is entitled Studies in 
the Evolution of English Criticism [Ginn & 
Co. $1.10]. Opening with a study of Dry- 
den’s criticism, which was the culmination 
of a century and a half of critical progress 
and was inevitably classic in form and 
spirit, although not regardless of scientific 
method, it goes on to describe the evolution 
out of Classicism, and the change to the 
Romantic point of view, the influence of 
the Romantic school and of German criti- 
cism upon English, and it concludes with an 
analysis and exposition of Coleridge’s work 
in criticism. It is a masterly piece of work, 
thorough and discriminating, and is written 
in an uncommonly lucid and finished style. 

Not only Egyptologists but the many 
people who have visited Egypt and the 
East will appreciate the study and labor 
which Mr, Isaac Myer has put into his -vol- 
ume, Scarabs [Edwin W. Dayton. $1.75], 
which is astudy of the history, manufacture 
and religious symbolism of the scarabeus 
in ancient Egypt, Phoenicia, Sardinia, Etru- 
ria, etc. The work is done in a scholarly 
manner and a good deal of collateral in- 
formation is furnished about the ancient 
religions and kindred matters. Mr. Myer 
declares emphatically—which needs to be 
impressed upon travelers—that scarabs are 
forged upon so large a scale that most of 
those offered for sale are frauds and that 
even trained experts sometimes cannot be 
sure whether specimens offered are ancient 
or modern. Three Weeks in Politics [Har- 
per & Bros. 50 cents], by J. K. Bangs, one 
of the pretty Black and White series, de- 
scribes humorously the experiences of a 
candidate for mayor in a small town, de- 
feated by his unwillingness to fall in with 
the political methods and practices preva- 
lent there and—too probably—elsewhere. 
The book is highly amusing but has a 
serious and an important purpose, 


NOTES. 


— Romance has fallen into line by re- © 


ducing its price from twenty-five to ten cents 
a copy and its sales have increased very 
largely. 


— Apropos of the habits of authors, Mr. 
Marion Crawford is said to have written on 


rs 2 August 1894 
an average 2,000 words of prose daily during 
the past year. 


— The Book Buyer, always enterprising 
and choice, is publishing a capital series of 
papers about American illustrators. E. W. 
Kemble is the subject in the July issue. 


— The July Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library contains a facsimile of the first draft 
of the Freemen’s Oath, in Goy. John Win- 
throp’s handwriting, and of the Servants’ 
Oath, together with a modification of the 
Freemen’s Oath, both in Gov. Thomas Dud- 
ley’s handwriting. 


— Maurice Jokai has just had his jubilee 
celebrated by the Hungarians. Although com- 
paratively unknown to Anglo-Saxon readers 
he is famous in his own part of the world, and 
he has produced fully two hundred and fifty 
volumes, including fairy-tales, novels, essays, 
political works, histories, poems and dramas. 
He also is a famous orator. A systematic 
effort to translate his works into English is 
soon to be made. 


—— The Publishers’ Weekly states that the 
Bow-Knot Publishing Co., of Chicago, has 
offered four cash prizes—$1,000, $500, $300 
and $200 respectively—for the four best works 
of fiction sent them before Dec. 1. They also 
will give the successful authors a ten per 
cent. royalty upon sales. Their purpose is to 
stimulate young and now unknown authors. 
Of course works sent in must be thoroughly 
original and the copyrights, etc., must be 
assigned to the company. Manuscripts must 
eontain from sixty to eighty thousand words 
and must be sent in under some assumed 
name. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
Essays AND LETTERS SELECTED FROM JOHN RUs- 
. KIN. Edited by Mrs. Lois G@. Hufford. pp. 441. 
$1.00 
NATIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARY OF Sone, No.2. Edited 
by Leo R. Lewis. pp. 92. 60 cents. 


Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 
By Laura E. Richards. pp. 80. 50 


Littell & Co. Boston. . iy 
a al LIVING AGE—APRIL-J UNE, 1894. pp. 824. 
$2.75. ; 


NAROISSA. 
cents. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
MEMOIRS OF THE BARON DE MENEVAL. Edited by 
Baron N.J.de Méneval. pp. 483. $2.00. 
THE PURPLE LIGHT OF LOVE. By H. G. MeVickar. 
pp.176. 75 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
A HISTORY OF GERMANY IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
E. F. Henderson. pp. 437. $2.60. 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE ILLS OF THE SouTa. By C. H. Otken, LL.D. 
pp. 277. $1.50. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
QUAKER IDYLS. By Sarah M. H. Gardner. 
75 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY FROM CHAUCER TO TEN- 
NYSON. Selected and edited by John Bradshaw, 
LL.D, pp. 509. $1.50. 
American Baptist Publication Society. Phila- 
delphia. 
THE DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY. By H. C. Vedder. 
pp. 208. 90 cents. 


Meyer & Brother. a ba 
HONEY OUT OF THE ROCK. By W. 
G.J. Meyer. pp. 206. 30 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Marigold Printing Co. Bridgeport, Ct... 
THE EVOLUTION OF WORLDS FROM NEBULZ. By 
L.P. Dean. pp. 84. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
DR. JANET OF HARLEY STREET. By Arabella Ke- 
nealy. pp. 340. 50 cents. 
The International News Co. 
THE PEARL. 
cents. 


©9894.” 


By 


pp. 223. 


. Nickle end. 


New York. 
By Marie Bernhard. pp. 307. 


G. W. Dillingham. New York. 
By Walter Browne. pp. 298. 50 cents. 


F. T. Neely. New York. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. DERWENT. By Thomas 
Cobb. pp. 263. 50 cents. 


H. W. Hageman Pub. Co. New York. 
THE QUEEN OF ECUADOR. By R. M. Manley. pp. 
331. 50 cents. 


Meyer & Brother. Chicago 
SERMONS IN SONG. Edited by G.C. Tallar and I. H. 
Meredith. 15 cents. 
LITTLE BRANCHES. By C. H. Gabriel and W.S 
Nickle. 15 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


July. BIBLIOTHECA SACRA.—NEW ENGLAND His- 
TORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL RKEGISTFHR.—LEND 
A HAND.—ECONOMICS.—NINETEENTH CENTURY.— 
FORTNIGHTLY.—OVERLAND.—PULPIT. 


August. CASSELL’S.—POPULAR SCIENCE.—SCRIB- 
NER’S.—HOMILETIC REYVIEW.—HARTFORD SEMI- 
NARY REeCORD.— CHADTAUQUAN eT es 
—HARPER’S.—St. NICHOLAS. 
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Theologians at Oxford, Clergymen and Journalists at Grindelwald, Economists at Philadelphia. 


THE OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 
zy 

Picturesque as is the setting of this summer 
school, now holding its two weeks’ session in 
the midst of the glories of old Oxford, there is 
nothing about the assemblage that lends itself 
to the uses of artist or poet. Itis simply a 
gathering of 350 hard-working ministers, most 
of whom are devoting a portion of their 
greatly prized vacation days to the lecture- 
room rather than to lotus-eating. Five solid 
hours daily they sit, note-book in hand, intent 
upon the utterances of men known and hon- 
ored the world over. The assemblage thus 
takes on at once the character of a school 
rather than that of a popular meeting, and the 
lectures of the day move on with a precision 
that recalls vividly to those who some time 
ago exchanged the quiet of academic halls for 
the arena of active professional life the rou- 
tine and the obligations, as well as the com- 
pensating joys, of undergraduate life. 


NOT AN ENGLISH CHAUTAUQUA. 


No one should come to the Mansfield Sum- 
mer School under the impression that itis a 
kind of an English Chautauqua with the in- 
numerable diversions that usually accompany 
that species of meeting. For us there are no 
sunrise bells and evening fireworks, no band 
concerts and recognition days. The student 
here, if he be possessed of a conscience and if 
he wants to carry anything away with him, is 
obliged to buckle down to good, hard, whole- 
some intellectual work. 


SOCIAL DELIGHTS. 


This does not signify an entire absence of 
the social and less serious elements. Though 
all the morning hours are supposed to be 
spent indoors, the afternoon and evening 
bring only one lecture respectively, and the 
leisure time is well employed in sight-seeing, 
of which one can do no end at Oxford in 
strolls along or boat rides upon the storied 
Isis, or in drives about the region whose love- 
liness is a constant allurement, 

In the intervals between the lectures there 
is time, too, for considerable chatting, and 
the wide open doors of Oxford homes and the 
pleasant way the people have of asking you 
quite informally to breakfast or afternoon tea 
afford an excellent opportunity of familiariz- 
ing yourself with the customs and of imbibing 
the spirit of social and domestic life at this 
university center. 

More delightful and stimulating even than 
the professional lecturer has been the chance 
to grasp by the hand and to have a personal 
word or two with the lecturers themselves, 
whom the American delegation in particular 
has found exceedingly approachable, ready to 
impart information and suggestion from their 
rich store of knowledge, and apparently eager 
to 1earn about the movements of thought and 
the practical problems on our side of the 
water. 

WHO ARE THERE. 
About the same number of students have 
cowe together this year as at the first session 
of the school in 1892, and a good many here 
now were here then. Denominationally the 
350 men present may be roughly classified in 
three approximately equal groups—Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist and Congregational. Most of 
them are wearing the harness of the active 
_ ministry and are in early middle life. Seventy 
Primitive Methodists are here at the charges 
of a wealthy marmalade manufacturer of 
Liverpool, who realizes the importance of 
putting the leaders of his church in toucn 
with modern thought. 

The Americans in attendance count up 

-about thirty, and numerically, at least, con- 
' stitute hardly an appreciable element in the 


school. But one notices-among them a good 
many well-known faces. Boston is honored 
by four of its most prominent pastors, Drs. 
Herrick, Gordon, Boyntonand Lorimer. Cam- 
bridge is represented by Mr. Beach, Lowell 
by Rev. C. W. Huntington. Professor Denio 
of Bangor, Rey. R. T. Hack and Rev. C. G. 
McCully look after the interests of the State 
of Maine, and Obio is represented by Rey. 
A. D. Skeele and Rev. Sidney Strong, and 
Wisconsin sends Rev. G. H. Ide, 

There is quite a sprinkling also of theologi- 
cal students on their way to and from the 
Continent, and between the lectures they con- 
jure with the names of Harnack, Pfleiderer, 
etal. The presence of men from Madagascar 
and New Zealand and of President Kozaki ci 
Japan contributes to the gathering something 
of an international flavor. 


WHERE THE WORK IS DONE. 


Mansfield College is, of course, the head- 
quarters of the school and Dr. Fairbairn its 
moving spirit, while the numerous details, 
on the faithful attention to which the success 
of such a meeting so largely depends, are 
earefully looked after by the competent and 
affable bursar, Mr. Norman H. Smith. A 
certain number of the lectures are given in 
the hall of Balliol College, from whose walls 
the gentle countenance of its beloved and 
lamented master, Dr. Jowett, who so endeared 
himself to the attendants of the school two 
years ago, looks down in benediction. A 
pleasant feature, and one which promotes 
unity of feeling, is the gathering of the entire 
school in Mansfield Chapel for prayers each 
morning, which are conducted alternately by 
English and American divines. Dining to- 
gether at night in hall is another bond of union 
and gives rise to pleasant acquaiutanceships 
which may grow to the dimensions of inter- 
national friendships. 


WHO HAVE LECTURED. 


The lectures thus far have been strong, 
fresh and inspiring. It is emphatically a 
theological school with hardly so much as a 
detour into the tield of sociology. But the- 
ology proper, in’ its philosophical, Biblical, 
doctrinal and historical aspects, is kept at the 
front, and is expounded by experts in their 
particular spheres. We have listened to Dr. 
A. B, Bruce’s candid and convincing plea for 
the most painstaking attention to the historical 
records of Christianity. We have been charmed 
by the force and fire and rhetorical skill of 
George Adam Smith, who has delved into the 
origin of Israel’s religion and brought forth 
things decidedly new to some of us, but which 
seem true, reasonable and conserving to a 
faith that fears not to face facts. 

Dr. Fairbairn has captivated us, first, by 
his delightful lecture upon The Place of Ox- 
ford in the Religious History of England, and 

“next by the sweep and grasp of his course of 
lectures, now in progress, on the Philosophy 
of Religion. Professor Massie of Mansfield 
has set forth, in a notably calm and judicious 
way, the present state of New Testament 
criticism, especially as it bears upon the 
Apocalypse, the Petrine epistles and on Jude. 
Dr. Ryle of Cambridge has shown the influ- 
ence of modern studies on our doctrine of 
inspiration, and Dr. Sanday is. to exegete 
some of the classic passages in the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

There has been a valuable course of three 


lectures by Andrew Seth on Modern Philoso-. 


phy and Inspiration and Rev. James Robert- 
son has conducted a book study of Joel. In 
church history we have been instructed by 
Rev. James Orr, D.D., who goes to Chicago 
Seminary next April to deliver a course of 
lectures on German theology. His theme 
here has been The Karly Progress of Chris- 


tianity—as respects numbers, as respects the 
different strata of society and its penetrative 
influence. 

In the field of pastoral theology we have 
thus far been limited to two addresses by 
Rey. John Watson, a popular preacher in 
Liverpool, who has spoken on the Genesis of 
a Sermon and the Machinery of a Congrega- 
tion. There is still a rich feast in store for us 
during the remaining days of the school in 
Dr. G. A. Gordon’s sermon, who will preach 
tomorrow on The Divine Life the Principle of 
Unity, in Principal Simon’s course of lectures 
on The Redeeming Work of Christ, and in the 
continuation of courses now but partially 
finished. 

The mere mention of the names of these 
distinguished scholars, who are giving us the 
results of many years of laboriqus research, is 
sufficient to indicate the richness of the feast 
that is here spread, in the strength of which 
one can travel many days along the common 
ways of life. In my next letter I shall try to 
state somewhat more definitely the trend of 
the various lectures and the significance and 
permanent value of the school. 

Oxford, July 21. Hea Bs 


THE GRINDELWALD OONFERENOCE 
AND CHRISTIAN REUNION, 


ITS ORIGIN. 


Like many other movements which have 
become large and influential, the now famous 
Grindelwald Conference had an almost acci- 
dental beginning. It grew out of the Review 
of the Churches, which was founded on the 
basis that the way to union is through mutual 
knowledge. If the Review had never been 
started the conference would never have been 
formed. Going on a cruise to Norway with 
the Polytechnic young men, as their chaplain, 
Dr. Lunn found that, as a result of the free 
paragraphic use of his name, a large number 
of Methodists had joined the party. The doc- 
tor argued: If Methodists are attracted by my 
name, a fortiort Methodists will be attracted 
by Hugh Price Hughes, and Churchmen by 
the Bishop of Ripon, and if, in this way, the 
leaders of the churches could be led to make 
holiday together, their disciples would be sure 
to follow them. 

‘ Another thing that led me,”’ Dr. Lunn re- 
marked, during conversation in his Swiss 
chalet, ‘‘ to forecast the whole scheme, which I 
conceived, as Stead would say,on the astral 
plane, was this; When in Dublin I was a 
member of a very extraordinary club. There 
were only fifty members, but they included 
Michael Davitt, John O’Leary, T. W. Russell 
(Unionist M. P), Matthew Arnold’s brother, 
Professor Arnold of the Catholic University, 
and some Unionist professors of Trinity Col- 
lege and a Russian Nihilist used also to come 
to our gatherings. In fact, we had every shade 
of opinion, from Fenianismto Orangeism, from 
Catholicism to atheism. We met on Saturday 
nights to discuss the situation. Only once 
did we have anything approaching a scene, 
and that was when W. T. Stead came as my 
guest. About three o’clock in the morning 
Stead was arguing, in a semi-private conversa- 
tion, in favor of the appointment of Roman 
Catholic magistrates in the north of Ireland. 
This trod on two of T. W. Russell’s pet corns. 
He is an extreme Protestant and also a rabid 
teetotaler, most of the well-to-do Catholics 
in the north of Ireland being publicans. He 
was very furious at Stead, who, in support 
of his argument, quietly remarked, referring 
to the ‘maiden tribute’ prosecution, ‘I know 
what, it is to feel, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that the whole majesty of the law, which 
ought to be used to defend me, is being 
used to crush me.’ Russell retorted rather 
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savagely, ‘I wonder how many jail-birds we 
have here!’ Whereupon Dwyer Grey, with 
an Irishman’s tact, gave a humorous turn to 
the conversation by telling a good story. ‘I 
am reminded,’ said he, ‘of an incident that 
happened just after the Kilmainham treaty. 
I had a number of suspects to dinner at my 
house; we had all been locked up in Kilmain- 
ham and were recounting our experiences of 
jail life. That evening I happened to havea 
new butler, and he seemed pretty much 
astonished when he heard the men telling 
their prison experiences, but when it came to 
Miss Anna Parnell and the other ladies he 
evidently thought it was a long firm he had 
got into and cut for his life!’ Dwyer Grey’s 
story saved the situation, and we dispersed 
amicably. That,’’ repeated Dr. Lunn, ‘was 
the only approach to unpleasantness we ever 
had.” 

After his experience of this club it occurred 
to Dr. Lunn that if politicians at fever heat 
of excitement could thus meet together it 
ought to be possible to get Anglicans and Non- 
conformists, Anabaptists and Pedobaptists to 
meet in friendly conference in some foreign 
holiday resort. By a series of accidents that 
would take too long to describe, Dr. Lunn 
was led to select Grindelwald for a small 
winter gathering which he planned as an ex- 
periment. There were only twenty-eight in 
the party, but some most delightful and profit- 
able discussions took place in the evenings, 
The twenty-eight included Rev. A. R. Buck- 
land, editor of the Record and morning 
preacher at The Foundling, arfd two other 
church clergymen—one high, the other evan- 
gelical—Methodists, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists and others. Dr. Lunn was so much en- 
couraged by the success of this preliminary 
experiment that he wrote from Grindelwald 
to Lord Nelson, president of the Home-Re- 
union Society, and the Bishop of Ripon, who 
had written on reunion for the Review, asking 
if they would support him in organizing a 
large conference. Both responded very heart- 
ily, and the scheme of the Grindelwald Con- 
ference of 1892 was forthwith outlined in the 
Review. Dr. Alexander Maclaren, Hugh Price 
Hughes, Dr. Joseph Parker, Canon Fremantle 
and a number of other religious leaders at 
once expressed hearty approval, and in most 
cases offered their co-operation. The plan of 
the conference was to combine a genuine holi- 
day with evening discussions, and in spite of 
the prognostications of numerous ecclesiasti- 
cal Cassandras the meetings were surprisingly 
successful, the attendance usually averaging 
about four-fifths of the total number in Grin- 
delwald. 


THE GROWTH AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
MOVEMENT. 


There is every indication that the movement 
will grow from year to year. In 1892 950 at- 
tended the conference, in 1893 the number 
rose to 1,650,and Dr. Lunn confidently ex- 
pects, from present indications, that over 3,000 
will be present this year. Apart from the 
main object of Grindelwald gatherings, the 
reunion of Christendom, to which Dr. Lunn 
steadily adheres, the liberal arrangements he 
makes enables many to whom a visit to 
Switzerland would otherwise be an impossi- 
bility to enjoy for a comparatively small sum 
a splendid holiday on the Alpine slopes. Dr. 
Lunn is specially generous in providing facil- 
ities for poor, hard-worked ministers to have 
a fortnight among the Alps. Numbers of the 
general public, who may not be specially keen 
on reunion yet appreciate the advantages of 
joining a holiday party conducted on a reli- 
gious basis, are glad of the opportunity it 
affords to meet with and listen to so many 
distinguished men and women. Speaking 
from my own experience, I can say that every- 
thing possible is done for the comfort and 
happiness of those who join the parties, and 
elaborate arrangements are made so that each 
member may have the maximum of enjoy- 
ment {°F the minimum of expense. 
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The ecclesiastical importance of the gather- 
ing this year seems likely to exceed that of 
its predecessors. Dr. Lunn has devoted the 
whole of the balance of receipts over expend- 
iture-from last year’s conference to secure 
the attendance of a number of leaders of the 
churches, and amongst those taking part in 
the reunion discussions the first week in 
August I may mention the Deans of Bristol 
(Pigou), Norwich (Lefroy) and Armagh (Chad- 
wick), Prebendary Webb-Peploe, who is some- 
times styled the unmitered archbishop of 
evangelical Churchmen, Canon Hammond, a 
very pronounced High Churchman, and lead- 
ing representatives of Presbyterianism, Con- 
gregationalism and Methodism. This ecclesi- 
astical gathering is prefaced by a fortnight on 
social problems, a representative of the Ep- 
worth League describing the growth of that 
remarkable movement in America and Mr. 
W. T. Stead recounting his experiences of 
Chicago—of which you have probably had 
enough but of which we on this side are, like 
Oliver Twist, still eager for more. 

One of the most interesting discussions deals 
with the relations of the church to the press, 
Mr. A. E. Fletcher, the famous editor of The 
London Daily Chronicle, Mr. P. W. Clayden, 
president of the Institute of Journalists and 
editor of the Daily News, and Mr. Stead repre- 
senting the laity, the discussion being opened 
from the clerical side by the editor of the 
Record. A very lively debate is anticipated 
on the evening devoted to the church and the 
stage, when Dr. Newman Hall, a representa- 
tive of the old Puritans, will take up the Pre- 
cisionist attitude, and Professor Shuttleworth, 
one of the leaders of the Church and Stage 
Guild, will reply. The last fortnight of the 
conference, Sept. 9-21, will be devoted to his- 
torical and political subjects, Switzerland be- 
ing considered as an object lesson in democ- 
racy for Europe. 

Your readers may be interested to know 
that Dr. Lunn is coming to America in No- 
vember to attend the convention of the world’s 
W.C.T.U. and to organize the temperance 
campaign round the world. 


Grindelwald, July 10. ALBION. 


A SUMMER MEETING OF ECONO- 
MISTS. 


Just now, when economic distress and in- 
dustrial disturbances are so widespread and 
so portentous, it is extremely significant that 
there is greater activity among our educators 
in the promotion of popular education in the 
economic and social sciences than ever before. 
Equally significant is the fact that never has 
there been a greater effective desire, or de- 
mand, as economists would say, on the part of 
the people for scientific education in these im- 
portant subjects than exists at the present 
time. We see this abundantly proven in 
the notable successes of the Chautauqua and 
University Extension systems, organized ex- 
pressly for the promotion of general educa- 
tion, in which instruction in political econ- 
omy and allied sciences has played a consider- 
able part. During the month just past there 
has been held in Philadelphia the second ses- 
sion of the University Extension Summer 
Meeting. This meeting, as all who are ac- 
quainted with the extension movement know, 
is the climax to the year’s field work of the 
American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. In the buildings of the 
University of Pennsylvania for a period of 
four weeks over fifty-five extension lecturers, 
college and university specialists delivered 
lectures and conducted conferences. The 
courses were co-ordinated and arranged in 
six departments. 

One of the six was devoted entirely to eco- 
nomics and sociology. The staff of lecturers 
for this department contained so many emi- 
nent American professors of political economy 
that it has been called, not inappropriately, 
the Summer Meeting of Economists. The lec- 
tures began Monday morning, July 2, at 8.30 
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and continued two, three and sometimes four 
hours daily for five days in the week during 
the month. The afternoons were taken up 
with discussions and conferences. After each 
lecture there followed the regular extension 
class, in which the subject treated by the lec- 
turers was thrown open for general considera- 
tion and the students given the opportunity 
of asking questions or dissenting from the 
views presented. Free give and take discus- 
sions, conducted with no little zest on the part 
of both students and lecturers, were common. 
Quite a number of college and university 
men, postgraduate students and instructors in 
economics followed the courses, as well as su- 
perintendents and principals and teachers of 
grammar and high schools and the regular ex- 
tension students. 


THE LECTURERS. 


The corps of lecturers included eight of the 
leading authorities of this country in the eco- 
nomic, political and social sciences. Prof. J. 
B. Clark of Amherst College and Johns Hop- 
kins University gave a course of ten lectures 
upon The Distribution of Wealth. This is a 
subject which Professor Clark has long been 
investigating. He holds theories respecting 
the disposition of wealth which are unique, 
and they have attained to considerable dis- 
tinction among economic thinkers. In his 
lectures Professor Clark discussed, among 
other subjects, the Nature of Capital and the 
Sources of Wages and Interest, Dynamic Forces 
in Economic Society, Public Policy and Trusts 
and Labor Unions. Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, late of Bryn Mawr College and now at 
the head of the new department of sociology 
just established at Columbia College, deliv- 
ered a course of lectures upon The Scientific 
Subdivisions of Political Economy. Profes- 
sor Giddings presented his subject somewhat 
from the standpoint of sociology. These 
courses, together with conferences, took up 
the time of the students during the first week. 
Professor Giddings was followed by Prof. 
Simon N. Patten of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who began a course of fifteen lec- 
tures, continuing throughout the remainder 
of the meeting. The lectures dealt with three 
subjects: The Ricardian Economies, in which 
he discussed Ricardo’s famous theory of dis- 
tribution and his doctrine of money; The 
Premises of Political Economy, treating un- 
der this head the Stability of Prices, the Law 
of Diminishing Returns and the Consumption 
of Wealth; and the Theory of Dynamic Eco- 
nomics. Professor Patten is perhaps the most 
original economist in America. He has vir- 
tually founded a ‘“‘school”’ of economists who 
now regard industrial life from the stand- 
point of consumption instead of from the 
point of view of production, as is the ease 
with most teachers and writers on this sub- 
ject. The same week Prof. Arthur T. Hadley 
of Yale presented in two lectures the Theories 
of Population from Malthus to Wagner, and 
in a third gave a very instructive discourse 
upon Methods of Teaching Political Economy. 


A PLEA FOR BIMETALLISM, 


The third week of the summer meeting 
Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown Uni- 
versity commenced an interesting course on 
Monetary Theory, in which Money and the 
Times, England’s Monetary Experiment in 
India, What Fixes Prices and allied subjects 
were treated. President Andrews was one of 
the delegates appointed by President Harrison 
in 1892 to represent the United States at the 
International Monetary Conference convened 
at Brussels, at the suggestion of our govern- 
ment, to consider the international regulation 
of the coinage of gold and silver. In his lec- 
tures he advocated international bimetallism 
and attributed our present industrial disturb- 
ances to the great and growing scarcity of 
fundamental money. Several of the other 
economists, however, gave lectures declaring 
unreservedly against bimetallism and in favor 
of gold monometallism. One evening, in ad 
dition to his lectures, President Andrews gave 
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the students an extremely entertaining ac- 
count of the inner modus operandi of the Brus- 
sels Conference. 

The last week of the summer meeting was 
crowded full with attractive courses by well- 
known economists. Besides Professor Pat- 
ten’s there were three others in progress 
throughout the week. Prof. Richmond Mayo- 
Smith of Columbia College, author of Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, the only American au- 
thority on this important subject, lectured 
upon The Ethnical Basis for Social Progress 
in the United States. He discussed the the- 
ories of mixtures of races and nationalities 
and their application to the United States, 
and the assimilating influences of climate, 
intermarriage and social environment. Prof. 
H.R. A. Seligman, also of Columbia College, 
delivered a course upon public finance, treat- 
ing taxation, a subject on which he has pub- 
lished two notable monographs. He enlarged 
upon the basis, the effects, and the principles 
of taxation, closing his course with a discus- 
sion of the single tax. Last, but by no means 
least, there is to be mentioned the lectures of 
Prof, J. W. Jenks of Cornell University upon 
the Relations of Economics and Politics. 
Readers of the Century Magazine will remem- 
ber his recent articles describing practical 
politics. Besides these regular courses nearly 
all of the lecturers gave additional lectures 
-upon methods of teaching political economy 
in our schools and colleges, which were of 
great value to the many teachers present at 
the meeting. Prof. J. B. Clark criticised quite 
severely the report of the committee of ten 
for the subordinate place which it assigns the 
study of economics in our secondary schools, 
Professor Patten set forth how morality can 
be taugnt by proper instruction in the princi- 
ples of harmonious economic life. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
the entire meeting is the change. which it 
signifies in the relations between our academic 
authorities and the people. It has been a 
great change from the olden times, when the 
college professors looked upon the people out- 
side of the classroom as incapable of appre- 
ciating the results of their scientific investi- 
gations, and as indifferent to them withal. 
And equally great has been the change in the 
attitude of the people toward our leaders in 
Scientific thought. They are beginning to feel 
that only by acquiring a true knowledge of 
the nature and laws of our social economic 
life shall we be able successfully to solve 
the many perplexing problems now confront- 
ing society and the state. Hence the hopeful 
significance of such a meeting as the one in 
Philadelphia. Hy dao EX, 


EPISODES OF THE BIG STRIKE IN 
THE FAR WEST, 


BY REV. W. S. HAWKES, SALT LAKE CITY. 


I was first ‘‘ tied-up ’’ at Mountain Home in 
the midst of the. vast lava fields of Southern 
Idaho, where we haveachurch. Here in the 

_broiling sun and dust of the days, and the 
cold nights, I-waited as patiently as possible 
for a train or some news from the outside 
world, and joined with the people in cele- 
brating the ‘‘ glorious Fourth.’”’ Catching a 

. stray train I got to Pocatello, one of the 
‘storm centers’ of the strike. Here other- 
wise excellent church members of various de- 
nominations were as crazy as ‘‘loons’’ on the 

strike question. Two main divisions of the 

Union Pacific Railway cross at this point, and 
there were stranded passengers bound for the 

_ four main directions and hailing from all 

parts of the country. The railway company 


_, fed them at its hotel and they busied them- 


selves in watching for news and chasing flying 
rumors, The little local paper was enterprising 
enough to get ‘‘ specials” from Salt Lake and 
sell a large edition each afternoon at ten cents 
each. Most of the delayed travelers attended 
the mass meetings of the strikers and sympa- 
_thizers and admired the way in which the 
Baptist and Congregational ministers inter- 
ested the audience, talking about the burning 
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question but not committing themselves, yet 
at the same time giving facts as food for 
thought. It was wise, as it was all that would 
then do any good; but they laid stress on law 
and no violence, and doubtless did much good 
—only trained minds could have done so ad- 
mirably. It was amusing to overhear peoplé 
afterwards discussing and asking, “ Well, on 
which side were those preachers, anyway?’’ 
While laying down Christian principles they 
avoided arousing passion by saying nothing 
about the merits of the strike. 

When news of the spreading strike and 
riots made it evident that trains would not 
run for some days people began to be restive 
and to devise methods to get home. Permis- 
sion was obtained from the railway manage: 
ment for an engine, coach and mail cars, with- 


out Pullmans, to run to Ogden, Utah, if the 


strikers would guarantee a ‘‘safe conduct” 
for it to go and return. As the business man- 
ager of the Salt. Lake Tribune, a superintend- 
ent of missions and prominent business men 
of various localities were on the committee to 
wait on the strikers for that safe conduct it 
was thought it would be granted; but as two 
hours before they had taken the law into 
their own hands so far as to uncouple the 
Pullman cars and push them to a remote cor- 
ner of the railway yard, they seemed to feel 
strong in their position. It was as though 
they expected to win more easily by making 
every traveler as uncomfortable as possible. 
They had assured some of us on the previous 
day that no possible objection would be made 
to the ranning of trains without Pullman 
cars. They were told that if they allowed 
this special train the fact should appear in 
the Salt Lake Tribune the next morning and 
be telegraphed by the Associated Press that 
trains could move on this road when Pull- 
mans were not attached. While some favored 
it, the request was denied, and a disgusted 
set of travelers went about devising other 
plans. The courteous local railway superin- 
tendent granted the use of all the hand-cars 
at hand. The newspaper man took one with 
four stout men to pump it, and in an arm- 
chair, with an extemporized platform and 
awning, started for Ogden, 134 miles distant, 
where he arrived the next day with face 
peeled by the sun and about exhausted from 
the shaking up. Another hand-car party 
started for Butte, 260 miles north. Your cor- 
respondent had offered to run an engine, if one 
of the travelers could be found to “ fire”? it, if 
the railway authorities would run one down 
into the yard and conveniently leave it for us 
to ‘‘capture,’”? which meant ‘ borrow,” as 
had been several times done by the ‘‘’weal- 
ers”; but, while the Yankee parson could 
“run’’ the engine, no one could be found to 
shovel coal. 

Then a four-horse stage was hired and ten 
venturesome ones of ‘‘ the boycotted” packed 
themselves into space for eight, taking provis- 
ions for the way. The start was dramatic, a 
crowd coming out tuo see us off, composed of 
other travelers and strikers. One wag pro- 
tested against our taking any ‘“‘ Pullmans” in 
our train and proceeded to uncouple the traces 
of the leading pairof horses. Sallies of humor 
and chaff were abundant, and, finally, what 
the ‘“‘ Westerners ”’ call the “outfit”? was off 
for its 150 miles of staging. The start was 
at eight‘o’clock in the evening and till one 
o’clock A. M. led through a lava-walled ca- 
fion where, without seeing, was heard the 
dashing stream and the buzzing mosquitoes, 
who also bit viciously ; then rest for two hours, 
some at cards, some sleeping in chairs at the 
wayside hotel, and the superintendent of mis- 
sions on a haymow, where a loose horse nearly 
rolled on to him; then hot coffee, as thick as 
soup, and we were off again, Venus flashing 
over the eastern mountains the fact that day 
was coming soon. | 

Now three coats on your back were none 
too much, but before noon one was a dreadful 
burden, while collars wilted and each man 


~ was coated with dust; lava ridges were crossed, 


valleys and cafions penetrated and ‘‘ divides” 
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climbed. The fellow-travelers were natives 
of all quarters of the United States, Jew, 
Gentile, Mormon, Catholic, Protestant and 
infidel, Harvard, Yale, Amherst and Leland 
Stanford educational institutions being repre- 
sented. The “unexpected” is always being 
found as to the antecedents of those one meets 
inthe West. At the noon stopping place the 
writer sought out the Presbyterian missionary 
inthe Mormon settlement and was surprised 
to discover an alumnus of his own seminary, 
while the wife recognized the traveler as once 
pastor of a church near her Connecticut girl- 
hood home. 

The humors of that trip are too many to 
recount. Another evening came; the writer 
had kept on the driver’s box most of the time 
to keep out of the tobacco smoke which seemed 
to so much solace the others. Having slept less 
than a half-hour the previous night, he was 
nodding and in danger of falling off when the 
wild scapegrace by his side, who had been 
“rusticated’’ at two or three universities, 
locked his arm in that of the parson, while 
the native of New York ‘‘ chaffed”’ the sleepy 
‘‘dominie.”” And now came an opportunity ; 
the Mormon driver was all ‘“‘ears.’”? Little by 
little the wild young man let out that he had 
pious parents, his mother dying when he was 
six years old and his father when he was 
twelve, when began the tribulations of a lad 
with plenty of money. He had “fitted” at 
Exeter, N. H., entered Harvard, been at Yale, 
had gone from one to another thing till he 
was here, ana was dumbfounded that all day 
long he had men unconsciously using profan- 
ity in the presence of a minister of the gospel. 
Evidently he was honest, and one of the many 
we discover in this country who have for- 
gotten the teachings of childhood. 

Midnight found the party at a railroad sta- 
tion, where it was learned that a local train 
had gone up the line the night before and 
would be back in the morning, and after four 
hours’ rest they were aboard, and, as the car 
began to sway, they remarked how delicious 
the motion was when compared with the stage 
in which they had been squeezed, bumped 
and broiled the previous day. When walking 
to the station the Catholic traveler whispered 
to the Congregational minister: ‘‘ That’s one 
of the toughest crowds I was ever in; and last 
night, when we got to the hotel, I feared some 
of us would have to double-up in rooms, and I 
made up my mind that there was but one man 
in the party with whom I would do it, and, 
parson, that was you! I would sit up in a 
chair first.”” The parson replied that that was 
just what he had thought of hiscompanion. So 
there was mutual admiration. But when the 
party separated, from the kindly words spoken, 
it was evident that if the minister of the gos- 
pel had not made himself obnoxious in that 
medley of travelers neither did they think he 
had dishonored his faith or profession. Alto- 
gether it was an experience; but one is enough. 


San one 


The people of America have proved that the 
blending of the sweet currents of different 
family lives in social intercourse, in recrea- 
tion and—most original of all—in education 
can take place freely and joyously without 
any sacrifice of man’s reverence for woman or 
woman’s reverence for herself; and, springing 
out of these naturally mingled lives, there 
must more and more come those sacred and 
happy homes which are the surest guarantees 
for the moral progress of a nation.—Drum- 
mond’s Ascent of Man. 


~<a 


for a prophet or a religious teacher to de- 
nounce irreligion is always easy, because, of 
course, he enlists the religious people on his 
side, but the difficulty is when he has to resist 
what is generally held to be religion, for then 
the religious people have only to bring against 
him a charge of heresy, of infidelity, of blas- 
phemy, and the irreligious people will join 
the hue and cry, glad for once to be on the 
side of religion in a case so congenial to their 
own tastes.—Robert F’. Horton. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


An unusual record of new members received 
comes from two churches in the Interior. 

Individual communion cups for another 
church in an Ohiocity! The particular serv- 
ice adopted was invented by a pastor living 
in that city. . 

Seventy-nine years of Christian service dur- 
ing a century is the extraordinary record of a 
regular attendant of a church in New York 
State. 

A Connecticut church makes a remarkably 
good financial statement. The parish work 
of the pastor is also to be commended, since 
an equal distribution of his calls would have 
enabled him to visit the home of each of his 
parishioners three times during the year. 

Churches which propose to open a free 
reading-room would do well to try the plan 
suggested by a Michigan church for starting a 
library. 

A general increase of benevolences would 
undoubtedly be the result, if more churches 
would enlighten their members in regard to 
worthy objects, as is done in an Iowa church. 

Almost without equal, in point of time, is 
the pastorate of a Massachusetts minister 
who has served one church all his life. 

What would some of our Eastern pastors 
think were they called upon to travel thirty 
miles by carriage and to preach four sermons 
every Sunday, as a North Dakofa pastor does. 

Let some of the churches mich have cut 
down their missionary gifts notice the in- 
creased rate at which a Vermont church is 
helping the cause. A particular object for a 
special gift is mentioned under a title just 
below. 


A PRIMITIVE COMMUNION SERVICE. 


On a recent Sunday there were gathered in 
a rude church on the mountain side, in one of 
the States of our Union, a company of earnest 
people who had met for the purpose of cele- 
brating the communion. Had any representa- 
tives of our prosperous New England churches 
chanced to be there, they would have seen a 
strange sight, unusualinitssimplicity. There 
was no carved table, no polished silver or 
well-bleached linen, but a pine box turned up 
on end covered with a piece of newspaper; 
upon this a cup without a handle and a 
chipped plate; ‘on the plate a handful of 
crackers and in the cup some sweetened water. 

These arrangements are perhaps sufticient, 
provided there be a spirit of sincere devotion, 
yet it hardly seems necessary that any church 
in this richest land under the sun should be 
limited to such severity of outward life. Even 
though the bowed head, the humble mind, the 
earnest prayer, the song of praise were there, 
why should not these people share iu the re- 
fining influence of somewhat more elaborate 
and beautiful furnishings for the service? 

These are some of the conditions, however, 
in one of the districts where the A. M. A. is 
doing its work. Even a second-hand com- 


munion service would be a means of grace to 


these people. Any one who is anxious to 
know more about this church may inquire of 
the Eastern office of the A. M. A., Room 21, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


CLEVELAND’S AGGRESSIVE PASTOR. 

Cleveland officials and citizens have recently 
been greatly stirred by Rey. William Knight, 
who has shown, after thorough and painstak- 
ing investigations, that one of the best known 
public schools in the city is surrounded by 
saloons of the lowest class and houses of low 
repute. He made the facts public in a strong 
and startling sermon, calling upon the author- 
ities to remove the school or to abolish these 
places of vice. The community is in full sym- 
pathy with the fearless young preacher, the 
reputable newspapers of the city cordially 
indorse his demand, and the school director 
and the police authorities have begun a vigor- 
ous campaign of house-cleaning in the infested 
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neighborhood. Part of the property leased 
for saloon and other purposes is owned by 
officers and members of prominent churches, 
some of whom declare their purpose to correct 
their share of the evil as speedily as possible; 
others, however, resent any interference with 
what they regard as their private affairs. 
Public sentiment is aroused against those 
who directly or indirectly draw revenue from 
vice, and this feeling received a strong stimu- 
lus from the inspiring influence of the recent 
Christian Endeavor Convention. 

Mr. Knight was pastor of the East Madison 
Avenue Congregational Church before be- 
coming associate pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church. He has now accepted a call to 
the First Congregational church of Saginaw, 
Mich. His work in Cleveland has been brave 
and effective, and his departure from the city 
is a cause of general regret. 

Our ministers take August for their vacation 
month, more for rest from work than to escape 
uncomfortable weather. Mr. Mills is in the 
Adirondacks; Dr. Ladd spends six weeks in 
Nova. Scotia; Secretary Wright combines 
business and pleasure in Northern Michigan; 
Secretary Fraser will spend August in Wood- 
mont, Ct.; Mr. Metcalf stays with Pilgrim 
Church, which continues its Sunday services 
morning and evening as usual; Mr. Carroll 
spends August with his former parishioners 
in Hudson; Mr. Scovill is at Ashtabula; Mr. 
Hull and his newly wedded wife are at their 
summer cottage at Bonnybank, where Dr. 
Ladd and Dr. Brand also have cottages. Rey. 
E. Lyman Hood is slowly recovering from the 
serious ill health which followed his years of 
indefatigable service in the Southwest. He is 
still living in Cleveland, and is able again to 
preach occasionally. 

Rey. A. B. Cristy of Albuquerque, N. M.,, is 
in Cleveland for a month, supplying Lake- 
view Chapel. Rev. H. W. Pope of the Inter- 
national Christian Workers’ Association re- 


mained in Cleveland two weeks after the-~ 


Christian Endeavor Convention, telling the 
churches about the association’s plans and 
work. He preached at Euclid Avenue Church 
July 22. During August Rev. John Doane, 
now of Lincoln, Neb., supplies Plymouth 
Church, of which he was for several years 
associate pastor. Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D. D., 
after a trip through Southern Europe, has 
returned to the English lakes. He is some- 
what improved in health, though not yet 
entirely well. The Cleveland Leader recently 
published a letter descriptive of his trip, 
which was greatly enjoyed by his many 
friends. Rev. L. T. Taylor brings his family 
in August to the neighborhood of Cleveland 
and begins his pastorate at Plymouth Church 
Sept. 1. I. W. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


CHARLESTOWN.—The First Parish Church will be 
closed during the month of August; when the pas- 
tor will be away on his vacation. 


JAMAICA PLAIN.—The Boylston Church will con- 
tinue its regular services during the summer. The 
pulpit will be supplied by the assistant pastor, Rev. 
Laurence Perry. Rey. Ellis Mendell is spending 
his vacation at Bass Rocks, Gloucester, Mass. 


DORCHESTER.—Pilgrim Church was broken into 
by thieves last Friday night and numerous articles 
of value, including two clocks, were stolen. Some 
of the pastor’s property was also taken from his 


room. 
Massachusetts. 


Lynn.—Rev. J. N. Taft of Brooklyn, N. Y., was - 


with bis former church, the Chestnut Street, July 
22, after an absence of seven years. 


LYNNFIELD.—The Second Church, which has been 
beautified on the interior by fresco and dado work, 
was rededicated July 29. The sermon was by Rey. 
H. L. Brickett, the pastor. Pleasant features of the 
service were the baptism of four children and the 
special singing by a quartet from Boston. 


HAVERHILL.—The North and Center Churches 
hold union services through August. Rey. G. H. 
Reed will spend his vacation at Kennebunk, Me., 
and New London, N.H. Rev. C.M. Clark will tour 
through the White Mountains, stopping at Wolf- 
boro. The West Church will remain open; Rey. 


- ilies. 
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J.N. Lowell will summer in the Franconia region, 
New Hampshire. The East and Riverside Churches 
close during August; Rey. G. L. Gleason will spend 
some time at his farm in Topsfield. The Union 
Church continues its usual services. Rev. George 
Benedict is camping with his family on the banks 
of the Merrimac, four miles below the city. He 
will attend to his pulpit and parish work until 
September. 


LITTLETON.—Action in regard to the resignation 
of Rev. G. B. Frost and his wife, who has served as 
associate pastor, has been deferred until one year 
from next September. It was voted that Mrs. Frost 
be asked to continue as pastor on account of Mr. 
Frost’s ill health. 


GREENWICH.—Rev. EB. P. Blodgett closed a'‘pastor- 
ate of fifty-one years with the church July 29. With 
one exception this is the longest pastorate in the 
United States, A council of dismission met July 25 
and confirmed his resignation, which was tendered 
last September. Mr. Blodgett was educated in the 
schools and college of Amherst, and immediately 
after graduating from Andover Seminary he went 
to Greenwich, where he preached his first sermon 
March 5, 1843, and was ordained and installed in the 
same year. For forty-three years he was absent 
from his pulpit but once. The long pastorate has 
been one of affectionate relationship between pastor 
and people, and the farewell sermon was one of 
pleasant recollections which bore testimony to the 
earnest service of the retiring pastor. 


Maine. 


FREEPORT.—During the erection of a new build- 
ing services are held in the Town Hall with good 
congregations, The foundation of the new meeting 
house will soon be completed. The architecture of 
the new structure is to be after the style of the 
English country church. The main audience-room 
will seat 350 persons and the vestry, opening out at 
one side, 150. 


GORHAM.—The women of the church, Rey. G. W. © 
Reynolds, have engaged during the past year to 
build a chapel. They have already succeeded in 
raising $1,000. 


FOXCROFT AND DOVER.—The church has adopted 
a plan of systematic distribution of information in 
regard to benevolent objects, so that contributions 
may be given intelligently. 

LIsBoN FALLS.—Rev. C. W. Rogers, Free Baptist, 
proposes to take a two years’ course at Bangor Sem- 
inary and enter the Congregational ministry. 


NEW GLOUCESTER.—The interior of the church 
has been remodeled and repaired. A concert, as- 
sisted by Portland talent, was given July 19 to help 
raise money for the expenses. 


SKOWHEGAN.—The spire of the meeting house was 
blown over into the street by a tornado July, 26 and 
much damage was done, especially to the electric 
wires. 

The interdenominational committee met recently 
at Waterville to consider the expediency of uniting 
the two churches in Bingham.—Rey. W.T. Jordan, 
after a long illness, has resumed his labors at the 
Free Church, Deering.——The State conference is. 
invited to Westbrook for its meeting in 1895. 


New Hampshire. 


UpreR BARTLETT.—Mr. A. P. Bourne, a recent 
graduate of Andover Seminary who is supplying 
here for the summer, has just organized a Christian 
Union of all residents willing to unite in the work 
asa preliminary step to the formation of a church. 
The Chapel of the Hills at Bartlett, built by summer 
visitors from Boston in 1854, was the first place of 
worship in the White Mountain Notch. 


SouTH MERRIMAC.—About a dozen young people 
have formed a class for the study of political science 
under the instruction of Mr. M. E. Meriam, who is 
acting pastor of the church. 


Vermont. ~ - 


EasT BARRE.—The new church organized July 
24 is the result of work done the past two or three 
years during the growth of the village from one or 
two houses to its present thrifty condition, by reason 
of the development of the granite business. Of the 
eight members tive were males and heads of fam- 
It is the only chureh in the place and at 
present unites all religious interests... This is the 
fifth church organized in the State since September 
last, all but one in places where there is no other 
religious service. 


WESTMORE.—Every member of the council invited 
was present at the ordination and installation of 
Mr. C. O. Gill over this young church July 25. This 
is the first settlement of a pastor in the town and 
the minister’s wood lot, valuable for its timber, has 
until now remained unused. Mr. Gill was a Yale 
athlete, formerly in the university crew and cap- 
tain of the football team. 
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BARTON.—This church, under'the leadership of 
Rey. A. C. Swain, has recently made a special gift 
for the work of the A.M. A. In view of the great 
work undertaken by the association and of’ the 
financial stress now upon them an increase of last 
year’s gifts was made at the rate of 133 per cent. 


Three new workers have joined the force of young 
women employed in the State—Miss Bella A. Hume 
of New Haven, Ct., Miss Etta Miller of New York 
and Miss Brokaw of Chicago. With those now tak- 
ing vacation ten are in commission of the domestic 
missionary society. Several other bands are em- 
ployed by churches and Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties. 

Connecticut. 

Winpsor Locks.—The annual report of the church, 
Rey. Richard Wright, shows a total membership of 
139, nine being added during the year. -The total 
benevolences during the year, $2,483, are nearly 
equal to the expenses, $2,737. The financial condi- 
tion of the Sunday schoo) and Y. P. S.C. E. are also 
good. The pastoral calls number nearly three times 
as many as the total membership. 


Norwicu.—The steeple of the Broadway Church 
edifice, the highest in the city—198 feet—was struck 
last Sunday, a large portion of it, sixty feet long, be- 
ing taken off.. The roof of the building was also in- 
jured by the falling bricks. The damage to the 
structure amounts to about $5,000, covered by insur- 
ance. The steeple will be torn down. 


HARTFORD.—Another church has been organized 
in Glenwood. It is in the western part of the city 
in the immediate neighborhood of extensive manu- 
factories, a region which promises a rapid advance 
in population and resources. Mr. A. ©. Ferrin will 
act as pastor of the church. 


MIDDLE STATES, 
New York. | 


CARTHAGE.—Mr. Isaiah Wood, a member of the 
church, reached his 100th birthday July 21. He has 
been a Christian seventy-nine years and connected 
with the denomination about fifty years. On the 
Sunday following his birthday he was in his accus- 
tomed place at church, though unable to hear much 
of the service. The pastor, Rev.J.B. Felt, preached 
@ sermon on A Happy Old Age. The youngest mem- 
ber is nine years of age and has been in the church 
two years. 


The church in Harrisonville has ceased to exist 
and the property is sold. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


SAYBROOK.—During the three years in which Rev. 
C. W. Grupe has been pastor the church has re- 
ceived additions at every communion. It isa small 
country church, but it contributes to all the socie- 
ties and is doing a strong work. 


LimMA.—The church introduced the use of the in- 
dividual communion cup at the July service, to the 
great satisfaction of the pastor, Rev. J. F. Davies, 
and the members. 

Illinois. 

‘PEORIA.—Union Church celebrated the tenth Sun- 
day school anniversary, July 22, on Mr. L. F. Hough- 
ton’s lawn, where the school was organized. Mr. 
Houghton has been the efficient superintendent 
from the beginning and the school has gathered 
once each year on this spot. Regular services were 


. held morning and evening under a canopy and dif- 


ferent laymen made brief addresses. At theSunday 
school session over 400 persons were in attendance. 
At present interest centers around the new house of 
worship, which will be completed in the early fall 
after the arrival of the new pastor, Rev. Alexander 
Monroe. The building will seat over 700 persons 
and will be well equipped. 


CHICAGO.—The constitution of Mizpah Chapel, 
under the care of the Covenant Church, denies fel- 
lowship to any person who is not a total abstainer 
and opposed to the liquor trade. In the articles of 


- faith the belief is declared that every member 


should oppose the use of intoxicating liquors and 
oppose the licensing of the traffic.——The dedica- 
tion services of the Diversey Avenue Church, Rey. 
C. A. Paetb, were held July 22. At each of the three 
services a sermon was preached. The value of the 
property is $23,000. Besides the auditorium, there 
are five Sunday school rooms, a ladies’ parlor and 


~ lodging-rooms for the pastor on the second floor. 


Memorial windows add greatly to the appearance of 


the building. The structure alone cost over $12,000, 


of which all but $2,000 was provided for by the close 
of the services. 
Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS._Rey. O. C. Helming, a recent 
graduate of Union Seminary, is supplying People’s 
Church for the summer. Mr. Helming, formerly a 
Presbyterian, has become a Congregationalist, as a 
result of his seminary study and experience, and 
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expects to go to Kansas in the fall. Pilgrim 
Church is fortunate in the growing impulse which 
has come to its work in the labors of Rey.S. W. 
Pollard. Duties consequent upon the revived con- 
dition of the church and the enlarging congrega- 
tions have caused a postponement of the pastor’s 
vacation. A church club of men has been organ- 
ized called the Men’s Aid Society. 


ANDREWS.—The work of Missionary Jones and the™ 


railroad church here has been greatly obstructed by 
the recent strike. A meeting of the congregation 
has been called and Superintendent Curtis has been 
notified of the situation. 


The home missionary office reports an unusual 
number of ministers applying for vacation preaeh- 
ing and no churches calling for such service. It is 
evidently hard times with ministers and churches 
in the State. 

Michigan. 

PONTIAC.—The free reading-room in the church is 
well patronized. A liberal response to an invitation 
by the pastor, Rev. B. F. Aldrich, for each person in 
the church to contribute one volume has aided ma- 
terially in the formation of a permanent library. 


GRAND RAPIDS.—At every communion for three 
years new members have been added to the South 
Church. The C. E. Societies enroll 203 members. 


OLIVET.—Rey. E. F. Norton, recently ordained, 
has been professor of modern languages in Olivet 
College for six years. He now expects to enter the 
active service of the ministry. 


Wisconsin, 


MAPLE VALLEY.—A church will probably be or- 
ganized soon from the mission lately started. A 
society preliminary to such action has been formed 
of twenty-twomembers. This progress is due largely 
to the zealous work of Mr. S. M. Anderson, 


A mission has been organized in Park Falls which 
will be carried on in connection with the work at 
Butternut.— The church in Iron River is the only 
Protestant organization among a population of 2,500. 
The work is prospering and growing in influence. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 


EAst DEs MOINES.—Sunday evening services are 
held by nine denominations united during the sum- 
mer. The pastor in whose church the service is 
held has charge, but another preaches. ; 


NEWELL.—During the first year of Rev. N. F. 
Douglass’ pastorate there have been sixteen addi- 
tions. The women have had the pulpit platform 
newly carpeted and the pews and woodwork of the 
interior freshly painted. 


Mr. Claude Longman, a theological student, is 
supplying the Owens Grove church and the Port- 
land out-station.—The Dinsdale church, Mr, A, 
W. McNeal, is building a parsonage to cost about 
$1,000. The congregations at the Oakland church, 
Rev. J.T. Blanchard, crowd the house every Sunday, 
especially in the evening.—The College Springs 
church is building a parsonage———The Anita 
church, Rev. J.T. Marvin, has given two chande- 
liers, six lamps each, to the church at Runnells.— 
During the absence of Rev. E. M. Vittum in New 
England galleries will be built and other improve- 
ments made in the meeting house in Grinnell at an 
expense of about $3,000. 


[innesota. 


BRAINERD.—This town has never experienced such 
a revival as during the past months. Union sery- 
ices were held for three weeks in May by Evangelist 
Cc. N. Hunt, seven churches uniting, among them 
two Swedish. Owing to the weak financial support 
of the churches during the depressing times the 
work was hindered, but the general standard of 
Christian living has been raised and the churches 
strengthened. 


North Dakota. 

Mr. PLEASANT.—AS a result of the Sunday school 
work carried on here a church of about ten mem- 
bers has been organized. Rey. E. E. Saunders is 
doing missionary work in the vicinity. 

Rey. N. G. Rich of Michigan City preaches at four 
different churches every Sunday, which necessi- 
tates a drive of thirty miles——A Sunday school 
has recently been started at Bisbee. Rey. P. J. 
‘Reeves of Cando preaches every other week. 

South Dakota. 

YANKTON.—Rey. A. E. Thomson closed his work 
here last Sunday. Next year he will engage in 
evangelistic work and he has already received many 
applications for such services. ; 

Colorado. 

DENVER.—Rey. A. G. Upton has so far recovered 
his health that he has taken charge of Olivet 
Chapel, a mission church in the city. In connection 
with the chapel are several rooms, which will afford 
opportunity for work along institutional lines. One 
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of ther will be furnished at once for a reading- 
room. The church has been much scattered and 
discouraged, but enters upon the work with new 
interest and enthusiasm. 


LonemontT.—The church, Rev. H. E. Thayer, has 
adopted plans for a new building and work will be- 
gin at once. When completed the edifice will be 
one of the finest in Northern Colorado. The two 
lots upon which the building will be erected are a 
gift to the church. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


Sanra Monica.—The church, which has accepted 
a valuable piece of property under the conditions 
stated last week, has already received $500 of the 
$1,500 to be raised before Jan. 1 for its new building. 


Rio VistA.—The church has been strengthened by 
four revival seasons during the last eight years, the 
membership being more than doubled and the aver- 
age congregation trebled. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Endeavorers in the United States navy were repre- 
sented at Cleveland by two of the three active mem- 
bers belonging to the society on the Cincinnati. 


The advance of Christian Endeavor in Great Brit- 
ain during the past year has been especially marked 
in Wales, and not a little Jiterature about the soci- 
ety has been issued in Welsh. 


The Washington State Convention at Spokane was 
fitly described as ‘‘a workers’ convention.” Mis- 
sions, Soul Winning and Good Citizenship were the 
topics that received especial attention. A very at- 
tractive social feature was the reception given in 
honor of the delegates by the Westminster Church, 
with which the convention met. The Juniors of 
this church received the banner for the best record . 
in starting new Junior societies. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
es Daniel W., Wellfleet, Mass., to West Concord, 


FISHER, J. A., Dwight, 1l., to Plymouth Ch., Omaha, 
Neb. Accepts. 

HERRINGTON, Erastus C., to continue his pastorate in 
Newaygo, Mich. p 

HOUSTON, Albert S., to Eddyville, Lo. , 

KIDDER, Alberoni, Eau Claire, Wis., to supply in West 
Salem for four months. Accepts. 

LEWIS, Franklin C., Oberlin Seminary, to Elliott, Io. 
Accepts. 

MAAR, Frederick H., declines call to Fourth Ch., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

McBRIDE, William, to Second Ch., Wells, Me. Accepts. 

NOYES, Henry H., Freeport, Me., accepts call to Island 
Falls. 

POND, Chauncey N., Oberlin, O., to supply alternate 
Sundays in North Bloomfield. Accepts. 
POOLE, Francis A., Sanford, Me., to Topsfield, Mass. 
Accepts. y 
POWELL, Frederick §.,to Clio, Mich. 
begun work. 

STROUT, Joseph W., Thomaston, Me., to Cummington, 
Mass. Accepts. 

STUBBINS, William H., Manson, Io,, to Highland, Il. 
Accepts. 

‘TEUBER, A. C., Chicago, Ul., to Glen Ullin, N. D. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

WALLACE, Day d, Chicago Seminary, to North Troy, 
Vt. Accepts. 

WILSON, George'H., Hinsdale, Ill., to Yankton, S, D. 
Accepts, to begin work Sept. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


GILL, Charles O., 0. and 7. Westmore, Vt., July 25. Ser- 
mon, Rey. A. C. Swain; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. G. 
Baker, E. A. George, C. H. Merrill, J. K. Fuller. 

LEWIS, Franklin C., 0. Saybrook, O., July 18. Sermon, 
Rey. F. Berry; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. W. Belsey, 
M. B Morris, J. L. Collier. 

MATHEWS, Rupert B., 7. Neweastle, Me., July 24. Ser- 
mon, Prof. C. A, Beckwith, D. D., other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. O. W. Folsom, J. G. Merrill, J. S. Williamson, 
R. W, Jenkyn, E. C. Whittemore. 

NORTON, E win F., 0. Olivet, Mich., July 24. Sermon, 
Rey. H.S. Mills; other parts, Profs. J. L. Daniels, D. DE; 
and Joseph Estabrook, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Warren, 
W. L. Tenney, W. A. Briggs. 


Resignations. 


DAVIS, Hardin W., St. Joseph, Mich., withdraws resig- 
nation at the request of the church. 

MADGE, Walter W., Petaluma, Cal. 

MASON, Charles E., Buena Vista, Col. ' 

MASSIB, William M., Adin, Cal., and receives cali to 
Susanville. 

RODGER, James G., First Ch., Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 
take effect Sept. 15. " 

WHYTE, George M., Auroraville, Wis. 


Dismissions. 


BLODGETT, See ae Greenwich, Mass., July 25, 
after a pastorate of fifty-one years. 

DAY, William H., asst. pastor New England Ch., Chi- 
eago, Ul., July 9. 

LONGREN, Charles W., Barre, Vt., July 24. 


Churches Organized. 


EAST BARRE, Yt., July 24. Eight members. 
MT. PLEASANT, N. D. Ten members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BEEDE, Aaron, Alfred, Me,, has been elected dean of 
Redfield College. pi. 

BUSHNELL. H. A., Galesburg, Ill., LOWRY. J. G., 
Niles, Mich., and WADDLE, J. W., North Dakota, 
have each received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Knox College 

CLARK, Frank G., Plymouth, N. H. has been unable 
to continue active work on account of sickness. He 
will not resume his duties till September. 

HULL, John C., Fryeburg, Me., has been called to the 
presidency of Salt Lake College. - 

LOVE, William D., Pearl Street Ch., Hartford, Ct., has 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Hamilton College in recognition of his historical re- 
searches. 

MORSE, Edgar L., closed his work at Immanuel Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo.,in July. He will spend August in Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


Accepts, and has 
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MOSES, Dighton, formerly of Granby, Ct., has accepted 
eG office of chaplain of the State prison in Wethers- 


eld. 
PIERSON, Arthur T., D. D., closed his service as acting 
pastor of Salem Street Ch., Worcester, Mass., July 29. 
STEMBRIDGE, Alfred E., First Ch., Springfield, [1l., 
has received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Franklin College. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Rey. James M. Dickson, D.D., recently pastor of 
Pilgrim Church, Providence, R.I., was installed 
over the Eastern New York Retormed Church of 
Brooklyn, July 2. The Thirty-fourth Street Re- 
formed Church of New York, which Dr. Dickson left 
five years ago to go to Providence, sent to him a 
hearty greeting on his return to the denomination 
and to the vicinity of his former field. 


CALENDAR. : 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
15. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
Sept. 3-7. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F.M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R.1., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A CRITICISM OF ‘‘ FRANKLIN.’’ 


‘‘FWranklin,” in his letter published in your 
issue of July 5, criticises the Pullman em- 
ployés for their dissatisfaction with their sur- 
roundings, attributing it to their fondness for 
liquor and tobacco and their unwillingness 
to submit to conditions promotive of the gen- 
eral good, and saying that the men think the 
company should furnish all advantages with- 
out requiring anything inreturn. This criti- 
cism seems to me unfair, and, while the col- 
lapse of the boycott which followed, the strike 
has ended the struggle as a matter of national 
news, this point will bear study as touching 
the root of an unsuccessful attempt to solve 
the labor problem. 

First, as to the facts. While it is difficult to 
be sure of any, facts if we rely solely on daily 
news dispatches, yet from this source and 
from conversations with intelligent men who 
have been at Pullman and view this trouble 
from outside I feel fairly certain of a few gen- 
eral statements. Strikes have not been un- 
known or infrequent at Pullman in the past. 
Sometimes there have been more than one in 
ayear. Assuming the truth of all that has 
been said about tbe benefits conferred upon 
the men by the company, I have not seen it 
disputed that the company during its last fis- 
cal year paid dividends of eight per cent. upon 
a capitalization of $36,000,000 and carried more 
than $4,000,000 to surplus, that dividends have 
been paid at the same rate to date, and that 
the men have during the past eight months 
paid the company the same rents and other 
charges while receiving from it wages re- 
duced from fifteen to thirty per cent. 

These facts may not constitute a full justifi- 
cation for a strike this spring, but they cer- 
tainly go far to justify the dissatisfaction of 
the men with theirconditions. The frequency 
of previous strikes shows that the root of the 
matter lies deeper than the question of wages, 
and I cannot but feel that it is found in the 
Pullman system itself, independent of any 
specific abuses which may have grown out of 
it and appear just now. In saying that the 
men think their personal liberty has been in® 
fringed, your correspondent describes a feel- 
ing which, while it may find expression among 
weak or vicious men ina way not to be com- 
mended, is not to be disposed of by criticism 
aimed solely at the manner of that expression 
or the direction which it takes. The great 
fact underlying this feeling of restraint is that 
the men pay the larger part of their earnings, 
directly or indirectly, to the same company 
from whom they receive them. The practical 
contro] which the company thus exercises 
over the men’s lives constitutes a despotism 
which is none the less real because claimed to 
have for its object beneficence to the men. 
Nor is it a denial that such is the case to say 
that any individual can live outside the com- 
pany’s territory, for the great majority of the 
employés must live within it; or to say that 
any one who is displeased with his present 
condition may better it by leaving, for the 
point at issue is that particular condition it- 
self, and not the possibility of entering or 
leaving the place where it prevails. This is 
not an argument for socialism or communism, 
but surely the only power which can rightly 
interfere with a man’s personal liberty is a 
government of which he 1s a part and in the 
management of which he has a voice. Any 
attempt on the part of a private corporation 
to assume any of the functions of even a munic- 
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ipal government must be unsuccessful in a 
democratic community, because such assump- 
tion is hostile to the principle that govern- 
iment shall be by the peopleas well as for them. 
Is there not danger, especially in a religious 
journal, of unjust criticism of the working 
men’s position in labor troubles, even when 
the injustice consists merely in criticising the 
acts or statements of the worst men rather 
than -the principles underlying the action of 
the whole body? An intelligent man said of 
Franklin’s letter that it was characteristic 
of the attitude of the church an.. the religious 
press toward the working men, which was al- 
wa\s prejudiced against them. This charac- 
terization may be too strong, but it certainly 
suggests the advisability of being very sure as 
to our facts and logic and the temper of our 
discussion when we criticise working men, if 
we would bring them into closer touch with 
the church, with which many of them cer- 
tainly are not now in sympathy. F. L. N. 


A PLEA FOR FAIR REPRESENTATION. 


A missionary of several years’ experience in , 


Japan, writing to thank us for an editorial in 
the Congregationalist of May 24, Hopeful Signs 
in Japan, makes an earnest plea for fair judg- 
ment and earnest sympathy on the part of the 
churches in America. He says: 


We would by no means have the churches 
at home, whose work we are doing here, think 
that everything is rosy. We want them to 
know the difficulties in order that they may 
pray with us over them. But we are grieved 
to the heart at unfair and one-sided represen- 
tations. For example, I have seena statement 
that there is no direct earnest Christian, suchas 
we would term strictly evangelical, connected 
with the teachers in the Doshisha. A falser, 
more unjust statement could scarcely be made. 
We do our own thinking, and I would not want 
a man in our faculty who does not, who simply 
repeats old statements because they are old. 
We have no other purpose than to build up the 
kingdom of Christ. We look to Him as our 
Lord and leader. We rely upon the promised 
Spirit in our study and our teaching of the 
truth. We have no desire for the new, simply 
because it is new, but neither are we deter- 
mined to hold to the old merely because it is 
old. We bold to the old until convinced that 
the new is truer. And in this we know our- 
selves in harmony with the spirit of the Con- 
gregational churches at bome, and as long as 
we have the conviction that we are carrying 
out the principles for which the Congregational 
churches have always stood we shall look to 
them for their prayers and sympathy, and to 
our Lord for His blessing. ... I rejoice that 
you have given to the churches a true and yet 
sympathetic statement of the situation here, 
a statement with which every impartial mis- 
sionary here will agree heartily. For one I 
thank you for it. 


ECCLESIASTICAL RICK-RACK. 


The presentation of medals, badges and 
banners is a fad at present. It is as meaning- 
less and superfluous as the general conferring 
of honorary degrees. The great International 
Christian Endeavor Convention held iu Cleve- 
land was a very complete victim, and for the 
most part an unwilling one, to this deplorable 
fad. The thousands of Christian Endeavors 
gathered at the different meetings did not 
come together to witness the presentation of 
banners, and to spend from ten to twenty 
minutes at almost every session listening to ex- 


tasteful. 


= ya i paper. 
The Bedstead is usually 
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\ 
tempore presentation speeches and responses, 
however well prepared. True Christian En- 
deavorers do wot need a decorated piece of 
satin to induce them todo therr duty. Christ, 
whom they tollow, found His reward in the 
consciousness of right doing, and are the 
servants greater than their Lord that they 
should be presented with banners or badges 
for having done their simple duty? If these 
banners must be presented, why waste so 
much precious time in the process? The 
simple announcement that a certain State, 
society, or committee is entitled to a certain 
banner would call forth much heartier ap- 
plause than comes after a weary hstening to 
superfluous speeches, and witnessing the pass- 
ing of a little tinsel from the hand of one 
person to that of another. In the name of 
thousands of Christian Endeavorers will not 
the committees of 795 and ’96 see that more 
time be given to such soul-inspiring, uplifting, 
learned and practical addresses as were heard 
at Cleveland, and less time to the presentation 
of ecclesiastical rick-rack ? 
An ENDEAVORER. 


SERVING THE WEAKER CHURCHES, 


Several of your correspondents seem deeply 
interested in our weaker churches. They 
fancy it must be a sublime thing to serve 
these churches. They know such service in- 
volves sacrifice, but have they any correct 
idea of the extent of the sacrifice involved? 
Take one case. A friend of mine, twelve 
months ago, chose a weak church in prefer- 
ence to a strong one, partly for pity’s sake, 


.partly to test a theory, which, like novelty, 


has its charms. The church guaranteed him 
$500 a year and a parsonage—not too much, 
one would think, for a strong man in the 
prime of life and with a somewhat numerous 
family. The year has just closed and the 
church is behind with its payments $150. 
What is he todo now? Sacrifice the balance— 
in other words, sacrifice his credit, honor and 
veracity? That he cannot afford to do, but he 
is anxious to know where the sublimity comes 
in and also why so many churches are so 
weak. Go. OwiGs 


No Vacation 


For me, say many this year. To such we 
say, you may gain needed strength, refresh 
your wearied nerves, stimulate your appe- 
tite, and renew your vigor by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. A few doses will convince 


you that it is doing you good, and you will 

Sarsaparilla will overcome that tired feeling. 
Hood's sere 

‘‘Last summer I was 

very weak and was all ( ures 

I hardly knew how to hdd 

work, and I had great distress in my head. 

before I had finished the third bottle I 

found that it was helping me. I have 

be without it.’ Mrs. Jonun F. HA, 

Box 82, Neshanic, N. J. 


soon be praising Hood’s to others, Hood’s 
VVBUV® parilla 
run down. Sometimes 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
taken several bottles of it and would not 
Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25c. 


INEXPENSIVE BEAUTY. 


In hard times we study economics closely. 
astonishing how charming a Bedstead Drapery can be de- 
vised, which shall cost but a trifle and yet be exceedingly 


It is really 


Here is a pattern which has created a furore this season 
on account of its beauty and low price. 
is suspended from the ceiling directly over the pillows. 
From this the drapery drops on each side in graceful folds 
to festoons at the corner posts of the head rail. 

The color combination may be white and blue, pink 
and cream, or any other that harmonizes with the wall 


A large brass ring 


of brass; if made of white tubular iron, with brass 


trimmings, the expense is still more reduced, and the general effect is really captivat- 


ing in its dainty beauty. 


General Catalogue, containing 300 illustrations, mailed on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, { 


NEAR NORTHERN RAIL= 


BOSTON. 


ROAD STATIONS | 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


While there are afew reports from scattered 
points of a rather encouraging character, such 
as resumption of work which had been inter- 
fered with by strikes and even of a better de- 
mand for a general line of commodities at 
some few cities, it is to be feared that the 
larger influences are not shaping for any very 
good business during the fall and winter. 
Within the past few days very serious dam- 
age has been done to the corn crop in the 
West, and as wheat is practically certain to 
be a relatively small yield and to bring to the 
farmer a very poor price, the outlook, as far 
as any Western trade goes, is not at all bright. 

The prolonged tariff contest exerts an 
unfavorable influence throughout the East, 
where the protected industries are so consid- 
erable, and even after the tariff problem is 
settled there will come the period of trial 
under a reduced tariff, with many manufac- 
turers feeling a doubt as to the outcome. 

Again, the continued drain of gold away 
from this country, reducing rapidly the gov- 
ernment’s stock even to the danger point, 
cannot but retard any possible development 
of confidence in any direction. On the whole, 
there seems to be no satisfactory basis at the 
moment upon which to build any hopes of 
much better business during the coming fall 
and winter. 

The market for securities of so great and 
extended an interest in New England is in a 
very unsettled state, for the most part. To 
be sure, prices for municipal bonds, for the 
long approved stocks of local railroad and 
manufacturing properties and for a few of the 
very best stocks and bonds are strong and 
nearly as high as ever. But there is no im- 
provement—on the contrary, there is a retro- 
grade movement in sentiment as to the vast 
interests of this section in Western railroads. 
The damage to these properties through the 
great strike and through the disasters to crops 
is unhappily supplemented at a most unfor- 
tunate moment by revelations of deceptive, 
if not dishonest, methods of publishing earn- 
ings and financial conditions of one of the 
largest railroad corporations in the country. 
The exposure, incomplete thus far, of the 
manner in which earnings of the Atchison 
Railroad have been made to look grand and 
profitable is one of the severest shocks to con- 
fidenve in railway properties and management 
among many such shocks in recent years. If 
the simplest of facts about a railway, the gross 
earnings, is so susceptible of manipulation as 
appears to have been the case with the figures 
reported by the Atchison management, and if 
such practices are, or have been, at all gen- 
eral, what basis at all is there left for confi- 
dence in any railway values whatever? It 
becomes important, then, to discover how far 
these deceptive practices have prevailed. 
Meanwhile, the very natural first effect of the 
disclosures is to excite a deep and widespread 
distrust of the whole group of speculative 
Western railroad properties—a distrust which, 
most unfortunately, comes right on top of 
most discouraging reports of business and out- 
look for business for all such properties. e 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Bach 
The 


BOYD—In Amherst, July 19, Helena, daughter of Rey. 
H. W. and Mary Bridgman Boyd, aged 8 mos., 9 dys. 
CURTIS—In Raleigh, N.C., July 14, Ernest H., youngest 
son of Dr. and Mrs. 4, W. Curtis, missionaries of the 
A.M. A., and brother of Rev. William L. Curtis of 
Japan, aged 24 yrs., 11 mos. He was preparing for the 
ee a medical missionary abroad when his health 

ailed. 

HOUGH—Im Berkshire, N. Y., July 22, Mrs. Emily W. 
Say aged 88 yrs. She was the mother of ‘Rev. 
J. W. Hough, D. D., of Santa Barbara, Cal.,and of Rev. 
J. J. Hough, D. D., of Berkshire, N. Y. 

PORTER—Im Caribou, Me., July 23, Rev. Charles Wil- 
liam Porter, a retired clergyman, aged 48 yrs. 

REDLON—In Industry, Me., June 10, Mary Helen, wife 
of Rev. Amos Redlon. 

RUSSELL—In Weston, July 14, Mrs. Mary.M. Russell, 
aged 72 yrs. 


REV. HENRY GOODWIN BLINN, 


Pastor of the church in Cambridge, N. Y., died very sud- 
denly of heart failure, July 14, while on a visit at the 
home of his gouenier in Jamestown, N. Y., aged 76 years. 
He had preached fifty years, twenty-four in Cambridge, 
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and possessed unabated mental vigor and full force as a 
reacher. Never was pastor more honored or beloved. 
e died *‘in the harness,” retiring at night in usual 

health and awakened from the natural sleep to the 

glorious dawning of the eternal morning. ‘‘And he 
was not for God took him.”’ 


Poxrp’s EXTRACT cures any ache or pain. The 
genuine is invaluable. Refuse counterfeits. 


A GOOD appetite always accompanies good health, 
and av absence of appetite is an indication of something 
wrong. The universal testimony given by those who 
have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as to its merits in re- 
storing the appetite and as a purifier of the blood, con- 


stitutes the strongest recommendation that can be 


urged for any medicine. 


HoopD’s PILLS cure all liver ills, biliousness, jaundice, 
indigestion, sick headache. 25 cents. 


Any lamp with wrong 
chimney on it is unsatisfac- 
tory. Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 
the 


free, if you write for it. 


“Index to Chimneys” 

Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


O8TVTS8OS12SSHTOOVODP 
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-- SERVICES... 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


: 
: No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 
No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 
No. 12, HUMILITY. 
No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 
Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 
; 
e 


17, Abide with us for itis toward evening. 
18, Eternal light of light be with us now. 
19, (Ready 1 Sept.). 
20, (Ready 1 Oct.). 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


BOSTON. 

ON. a ee ee ee te ee oe ed 
WANTED.—Treasurer for an establish: d corpora- 
tion, man of financial ability and experience. Invest- 


ment of $10,000 required. A good opportunity for the 
right man. No brokers. X, P. O. Box 2372, Boston. 


SCSESSESStSVsesesesessesessesessessesesess 


For Sale or Rent.—A large house of ten rooms, 
with four acres of ground attached, pleasantly situated 
in the town of Hatfield, Mass., conveniently near Smith 
Academy, and within four miles of Smith College, 
Northampton, and of Amherst College, Amherst. Terms 
low and possession given immediately. Apply to 

WW i HUBBARD, 35 Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford adyantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B. G. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOW 

TO 

CAN 
FRUIT gs 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 
firm inits natural state. For Preserving Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
etc ,it stands without an equal. Simple, taste- 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 
are unknown where it is used. 

SAMPLE BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. 
PRESERVALINE MFG, CO., 10 Cedar St., 

Agents Wanted. New York. 


The old plan of cook- 
ing fruit preparatory 
to placing it in jars 
robs it of all vitality 
and delicacy of flavor. 
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Financial. 


Works on Sundays 


and Holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It’s im- 
portant whether you get 


| 3% or 6%. We-send 
our pamphlet freé. 


The Provident 
SBriiot COnenme wee 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


neontestability 


From the day of its issue 


is the ne plus ultra of privileges 
under a Life Insurance Policy. 
& 


Massecrusel 


AA ee 
Ble eo 


“Is the first Insurance Company in the 
United States to issue such a policy. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


35,000 POLICY HOLDERS. 
$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$9,000,000 PAID IN LOSSES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Speciel, 
General and State Agents, 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICH, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Kightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1898. 
GA STNG AMPTIAC AEE, sre valaiete at elets <tcieiaya dateli erer isialatdis $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund....... Puiu raja stevataieielyajerv 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes _ 880,941.78 
INO Ue ERM PLU Salata icieeie cjecieselelile sinetartantelb e/a bievlesjelsie 1,009,548.33 


CASH ASSETS................. #89,116,182.11 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Oashi in Banksia cee sec an Warde «cease hoe Serta 
Reale HStalOmecdesee cleric cinaticis Nemes t weve clenee erie 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
1 OTE printing ne Goce So GUO nar Le CODEC CCORELIEOEE COOH 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
GRATECE RV AIWE) acca seiccas otic Mesceaievetuincicnisiers 
State and City Bonds (market value).. c 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand........ 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
PA DOR US easel tecccieiecotes satnrs ciaetaih aaeislelcinisiale nivie Visie’ale 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 


PROD BAW ioiecctanae sie cisistctals ek aitptahe a's %9,116,182.11 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, 
E. G. SNOW, JR., 
Ww. L 


$193,631.78 
1,563,781.37 


608,759.37 
1,408,550.00 


3,573,455.00 
891,682.74 


} Vice-Presidents. 


! Secretaries. 


T. B. GR ; 
H, J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
New YorK, July 11, 1893, 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which jis equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
fe Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN’ ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT. MEN;{SAY. 


—— The vertebral column of humanity is 
intermixed with divine threads.—Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 


—— When you and I cease to dream dreams 
it will be time for us to give up being munici- 
pal reformers.—Lord Rosebery. 

— The worst evil this nation has ended is 
the sale of human beings. The worst evil 
this nation has not yet ended is the sale of 
law.—St. Clair McHlway. 


—— The chief thing that this country now 
needs is not so much tariffs, free trade, civil 
service reform, this, that or the other; what 
it needs isa larger respect, such as we of New 
England have, for the laws-of the country.— 
Hon. George F'. Edmunds. 


—— In spite of my love for college athletics 
and my firm belief in its possibilities for good, 
I am compelled to admit that true sport seems 
to be on the decline. This is manifested by 
the introduction of the methods of practical 
politics into athletic negotiations, by sharp 
tricks on the field and by the unwelcome pres- 
ence of professionalism among our athletes.— 
Prof. George Wharton Pepper of University of 
Pennsylvania. 


— I believe that either through God’s love 
or God’s judgment we shall learn that the 
safety of the nation is not in trusts for the 
rich, but in co-operative industry which quick- 
ens energy and brings reward to all men. 
I also believe that government is a trust from 
God, who alone has the right to govern, and 
that He has given to every nation the right to 
say in what form it shall be clothed. God’s 
providence will teach the people that their 
only salvation is to exercise their suffrage in 
the fear of God, and not leave it to men whom 
a plutocracy can buy as sheep in theshambles. 
—Bishop Whipple of Minnesota. 


—— If any one will travelalong the Brandy- 
wine River he will see large powder factories, 
which are somewhat curiously built. They 
are constructed with three sides of stone and 
one side of the lightest timber. When an ex- 
plosion occurs the timber side is blown out, 
but the stone sides are preserved. The right 
of free speech, free press and free ballot 
make the timber side of our political struc- 
ture. They offer but little resistance to the 
explosions of popular agitation. Russia is 
built of stone throughout. When the exnlo- 
sion comes all the walls will shatter.—Rev. 
John Snyder. . 


—— Never before in the history of the world 
was there a set of workers peculiar in being 
proprietors of nothing. And as they are not 
a property-holding class they are an irrespon- 
sible class, which is the seat of the modern 
problem. The corollary of this is that the 
cause which has created a property-less class 
has thus created a capitalist class. We may 
never expect industrial peace until the mass 
of workers regain a voice in the conditions of 
work. The comforts of life have nothing to 
do with this need; that more parlors have 
chromos in them is not to the point. Weare 
endeavoring to realize democracy in politics 
and at the same time to realize what is not 
democracy in industry. One or the other, 
probably both, will have to be modified.— Prof. 
H. C. Adams. 


—— What I mean to say is, that the simple 
accumulation of wealth on the part of a man 
who detects and seizes upon the inherent pos- 
sibilities of a given situation does not of itself 
increase the poverty of the poor. On the con- 


trary, it surely diminishes the poverty of the. 


poor, for it opens countless new avenues and 
opportunities for labor. ...I cannot resist 
the conviction that there is in this country at 
large a vast amount of loose thinking in re- 
gard to the rights and the wrongs of what are 
sometimes called the laboring classes. A part 
of this wrong thinking is the result of a natu- 
ral and commendable sympathy, and a part of 
it is the result of an indiscriminating senti- 
mentality. In a vast number, if not in a 
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majority, of cases suffering has come from 
improvidence, from extravagance, or from dis- 
sipation. Let us take care that we do not 
attribute results to wrong causes.—President 
C.K. Adams of Wisconsin University. 


doorway, shed, 
ie barn,. acbor, 
mmill, packing- 
house, lawn— 
iWany place where 
H you needastrong 
light that casts 
wno shadow and 

> =~=won’t blow out— 
=| with the S. G, & L. Co. TuBULAR 
=} GLOBE HANGING Lamp. Can be 
filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the 


globe. Burns 4 hours for 1 cent- 


Buyit of your dealer. He has it or can getit for you if you 
insist. Send to us fora catalogue, 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 


Weddings 


we have a special interest in, be- 
cause the silver is new and brilliant— 
that’s the rRO we hold for you. 


SILVER 


ELEC ET LICON 


POLISH 


Removes the tarnish and restores 
the brilliancy, as when new, never 
scratching, never Weare: It’s un- 
like others. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. it’s soid everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St, New York 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys one 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
#54 finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; ” guaranteed for 10 ears; with 


iv) Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
nN 4\ der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
k set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 


30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance, 
75,000 now inuse. World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Hair, 


OXFORD MFG. GO. 342 Wabash Avo. GHIGAGO,ILL: 


« 
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Worth 
Saving ! 


ihe expense 
and trouble of 
frequently re- 
newing one’s 
dress bindings. 


ae 


First 

quality 

Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings. 


Ask your dressmaker. 


W. tes DoucLas 
$3 


IS THE BEST. 


SHOE NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELED CALF: ” 


34.550 FINECALF& KANGAROO. 
$ 3.59 POLICE, 3 SoLes. 


2 2 mate 
2.712 


'5 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES, 
‘LADIES- 


$2592 |.Z2 
$37 Rest Be ONGOLA | 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L-DOUGLAS, 

' BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
. work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
able for either sex, made of | est ma- 
OY terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
a and me warranted. Write to- day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, ete., 
free, OXFORD MEG. com. 


asa latent ieee 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write Select famil 
patronage for 10 years. If interested, send self-a 
dressed eee envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. da 
Centreville, Mass. 


GA 


YD 


S 


4H Arromna 


AG ator 


2 Oe Or Ge > ie Be Be Oe > Se Ce PS <P -O- D-H -<D--<D «9 <7 --<B << -—e 


HEALTH THE Leaping PHYSICIANS and 4 The ALMA” : 
9 Bee oe SURCEONS ; 
) OF THB WEST HAMEB WADE << + AMERICA’S 
Q THE ALMA SANITARIUM 4¢ neactn 
THE IDEAL For the Restoration and Th M 
6 RESORT Preservation of Health. lor be overy Morning Service-a Par REST=HOlME 
bE Imore S, Pettyjohn, M. D., Medical Superintendent, rei earsh [ggg age 
The Illustrated Pa hlet, which is sent to any one 
4 upon cen Teoma tel aad truthful Beaemend of The Alma’ Sanitarium, 
the numerous desirable features. It is a beautiful book- 
let and furnishes you all necessary information. ALMA, MICH. 


ec eeeeceeee ec CC 23998989085 OD3ID@O 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking, 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


WEIR STOVE CO, Taunton, Mass. 
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Does economy 


G 

7 bore you? 
sy It ought not to, 

ce 
Ke - 7 always. Take the 
ae matter of 
3 washing with 
y Pearline, 
\ <a for instance. 


ch 


; Ze That is 
i aN sina 
economy. 


There’s your 
work made light and short for 
you; and while you’re doing 
it, in this easy, pleasant way, 
you can be thinking of the 
acutal moneythatyou're saving 
by not rubbing things to ruin, 
as in the old way. That ought 
to be pleasant to think of. 


whether you're doing the work . 


yourself, or having it done. 


Millions use Pearline. 
Beware of imitations. 431 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


‘It is a great annoyance. 


Some 3@mfort 
Ladies Powder 


removes the cause, dispels offensive 
odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 
sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A 
Chafing Baby, Irritation under 
Truss. It ensures a clear com- 
plexion. Send qc. in stamps for sam- 
ple. All druggists, soc. abox. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Perspire 
Freely. 


COMEORT SOAB is the best medicated soap, 25 cents. 


ADAMSON’S 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 
has constantly won its way into public favor 
until now it is the universal decision thai 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


? Why ? 
Look Like This 


PENT’s TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHACHE INSTANTLY 
> GUARANTEED. 

Don't ‘axe Imirations. All dealers, 
or send 15c to 

C.S. DENT & CO., DETROIT. M 


4. SWELL AFFAIR. 
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OARNOT’S GREATEST SERVIOE FOR 


FRANCE. 


G. W. Smalley, writing to the New York 
Tribune, says: 


The readiness of the French to believe ill 
of each other is a stain upon their natiomal 
character and upon the race, but it is a trait 
which ever since the Revolution has passed 
from the atmosphere of courts, where it 
was bred, into the life of the people. Let 
loose a calumny and it will run its course. 
Few are the men who can stand against it. 
M. Carnot was one. He had been already 
for five years a target for the poisonous 
malevolence of the most licentious press in 
the world. Yet so complete was the con- 
viction of his uprightness that scandal was 
a useless weapon against him, and Messrs. 
Drumontand Detaille and their confederates 
perceived that they must allege something 
in the nature of evidence if they were to 
shake the popular belief in the president. 
They produced what they had and it was 
nothing. It was instantly confuted, though 
it needed no confuting, and when this had 
collapsed Paris stood waiting breathless for 
what was to follow. People could not 
believe the danger over, or that a con- 
spiracy so infamous had been hatched out 
of such rotten eggs as these. But there 
was nothing more. The republic was safe 
and it was the stainless and unstainable 
name of its chief magistrate which had been 
the salvation of the state. He had rendered 
many other services to France, great services 
which will live in his memory. But this 
was greatest of all. 


There is no greater sign of a man’s holi- 
ness than the procuring and rejoicing in 
another’s good.—George Herbert. 


IN MEMORY OF REV. A. B. DASCOMB. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FIRST CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, WINCHESTER, MASS., JULY 25, 1894. 


Whereas, This church has lately been called upon 
to mourn the death of its former pastor, Rey. Alfred 
Brooks Dascomb, now, therefore, 

Resolved, That we cherish a deep sense of the ear- 
nest convictions, the consistent walk, the gentle 
spirit, the wise counsels and the sympathizing heart 
which characterized the life of the beloved pastor 
who is gone; that we are thankful to the Heavenly 
Father, from whom cometh down every good and 
every perfect gift, for the faithful and devoted 
labors of the departed during his ministry of four 
years among us, and for the rich ingathering of 
souls into this fold with which those labors were 
crowned. 

Resolved, That while we note with sorrow the 
uncomplaining suffering which attended his later 
years—brought on in large measure, we believe, by 
toils beyond his strength 1n this and other fields of 
labor—we yet rejoice in the full persuasion that 
those sufferings and toils are now forever ended, 
aud that with him their memory will serve but to 
enhance his reward. 

Resolved, That we proffer our heartfelt sympathy 
to the family of the deceased, and commend them 
to the tender consolations of Him who is the resur- 
rection and the life. 

Resolved, That the clerk be requested to enter 
these resolutions upon the records of the church, 
and to send a copy to the family of the deceased. 


Usk‘ BROWN’S CA MPHORATED SAPON ACEOUS DEN- 
TIFRICE”’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. 


MERIT IS ESSENTIAL.—Consumers have a habit 
of determining by experiment whether an article of 
food is pure, wholesome, convenient and economical. 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream pos- 
sesses intrinsic merit. Will stand every test. 


Low RATES TO DENVER, CoL.—The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company will sell round-trip excur- 
sion tickets to Denver, Col., from all points on its 
lines east of the Ohio River, Aug. 8, 9 and 10, valid 
for return passage on trains leaving Denver Aug. 19, 
25 and Sept. 13. The rate from New York will 
be $47.75; Philadelphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; 
Washington, $47.40, and correspondingly low rates 
from all other points. Passengers taking the B. & 
O. have a choice of routes, going via Pittsburg, 
Akron and Chicago, via Grafton, Bellaire and Chi- 
cago} or via Parkersburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis; 
double daily service of express trains, with Puliman 
sleeping and dining cars on all routes. For more 
detailed information address A. J.Simmons, N. E. 
P. A., 211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘¢Cannot be Improved!’’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


of Galveston, Tex., 


-AYER’S'HAIR VIGOR 


“ Having used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
for years, I find 
‘that it keeps my 
K— scalp clean and 
he the hairin the best 
—condition. My 
‘| mother, now sixty 
years of age, has 
- as fine a head of 
hair as when she 
was forty, a fact 
which she attrib- 
utes to the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
thickengy the growth of the hair and 
restores gray hair to its original color. 
I cannot see how this preparation could 
be improved.”—Mrs. F. E. BAKER, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


~TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application 


CuTICURA WORKS WONDERS, and its cures 
of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating hu- 
mors are simply marvelous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorrErR Drue 
4ND CHEM. CoRpP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

Sar ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,”’ free, 


WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


CURE 


MARK, PATENTED, 


, The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument, 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustibie and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 BromfieldgSt., Boston, [ass. 
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Royal Baking 
Powder is shown 
by chemical tests 
absolutely pure 
and 27 per cent. 


ee * 6 greater in strength than 


any other. 


oe urged upon con- 
4 sumers at the 
‘3. @ price of the 
high-cost, 
firMetsss 
Royal. These 
powders, because of the 


% ; Many second-class 
4, brands of baking powder are 


of the Royal 


inferior quality of their ingredients, 
cost much less than the Royal, besides being 


27 per cent. less strength. 


for Royal only — 
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Usual Rates 


Death Cla:ms Paid, over $19,230,000.00. 
Total Acssets, over $5,138,000.00. 
Reserve Fund, July, ’94, $3,686,045.31. 


‘‘Money Saved is Money Earned”’ 


If you want to realize the meaning of this 
quotation in its fullest sense take out a 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY in the 


Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association 


EK. B. HARPER, President, 


Agents can find lucrative positions in every city, county and state, 
with this Association. Positions always open to competent men. 
Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished. free information 
at the Home Office, or by any of the Association's Gen’l Agents. 


Home Office, Broadway, cor. Duane St.,. New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 120 TREMONT STREET, 
Cc. E. MOODY, Manager. 


L. Y. MANNING, Ass’t Sec. 


INSURANCE | 


If they 
are forced upon you, see 
that you are charged 
a correspondingly 
lower price 
for them. 


‘FOR CLOTHES. 


4d PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 
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bes , A SUMMER BENEDIOCTION. 


( 


BY ELLEN: HAMLIN BUTLER. 


Of summer break in wonder signs, 
Whose life grows pure —tuned to the praise 


| (ONGREGATIONALIST 


Number 32 


HAPPY one, for whom the days 


Of God’s own mountain priests, the pines — 


Lay down thy chain of cares and ills 
Beneath some mighty, sun-smit crest, 
‘And, folded by the loving hills, 
Rest in the Lord, 
; Rest! 


O favored spirit, who shall breathe 
The wild, white incense of the sea, 


And watch time’s lights and shadows wreathe, 


Yet dream of all eternity — 
Forget thine old reward or blame, 
Forget thy little goal and quest, 
Wrapped by the peace that hath no name, 
Rest in the Lord, + 
Rest ! 


O home-bound soul, whose household round 
Is broken by no holiday, 

Open thy doors to scent and sound, 
Let summer meet thee on thy way ; 


_ Gather its glory and its balm, 


Make ready for thy royal guest 
A shrine.of sweet, perpetual calm. 
Rest in the Lord, 
Rest! 


And thou, O toiler in the heat, 

Whose eyes nor birds nor blossoms cheer, 
Against whose thirst and longing beat 

The blaze and burden of the year — 
For thee the cold, white stars are born, 

For thee night veils the burning west ; 


From crimson eve till golden morn, 
Rest in the Lord, 
: Rest! 
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The Boston Transcript comments vigorously | 
on the mischief done by some newspapers and | 
public speakers who confuse ignorant minds | 
by proposing the manufacture of money by 
the government without security to back it, | 
and the issue of ‘‘ non-interest-bearing govern- | 
ment bonds,” without asking who would buy | 
bonds which pay no interest, and other similar | 
absurdities, and suggests the importance of | 
reiterating such rudimentary truths as these: 


PRIMARY ECONOMIC TRUTHS. | 


That nothing is made out of nothing; | 
that you cannot lift yourself by your boot- | 
straps; that turn about is fair play; that | 
competition equalizes profits; that the ricb 
are not more moved by selfish motives than 
the poor; that reckless borrowing is just | 
as blamable (and much more unpleasant | 
in its results) as usurious lending; that 
brotherly love is a duty toward those above 
us as much as toward those below us; that 
intelligence and careful study are worth a 
million rabid conventions, and that he who | 
acts through blindness or wanton malice 
hurts no one so much as himself. Organs 
which teach these truths are useful. Those 
which teach folly and unreason merely 
serve to complicate a situation already grave 
and deplorable. 


“ALL run down” from weakening effects of warm 
weather, yon need a good tonic and blood purifier 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 


The Congregationalist 


HANDBOOK No. 3. 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


CONTENTS. 
Boys’ Brigade. 
Boys’ Club. 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 
Brotherbood of St, Andrew. 
Knighthood of King Arthur. 
Lyceum League. 
Men’s Clubs. 
Men’s Fraternal Associations. 
Men’s Sunday Evening Clubs. 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Young Men’s Clubs and Institutes. 


Price 4 cents, postpaid; 10 copies, 25 cents; 25, 50 
cents; 50,75 cents; 75, $1.00; 100, $1.25. 


No. 2 Handbook, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Published by 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party will Jeave Boston September 3 for a 
Grand Tour of Sixty-seven Days to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the National Park, 
ample stops at Seattle, Victoria, Tacuma and Portland, 
the Columbia River, the picturesque Shasta Route, aud 
extended visits to Sin Francisco, Monterey, Santa Bar- 
bara, LosAngeles, San Diego, etc., returniny via Colorado, 


_Thirty-Five Summer and Aytumn Trips of 
Five to Twenty-One Days to the Principal Resorts of 
New Engiand, New York and Canada, in August and 
September. 

Tour to the Yellowstone 
September 3. 

Annual Winter Trips to California, once a 
month or oftener, beginning in October. 


Park and return, 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yel- 
lowstone or Summer tour is desires. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 
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There is no virtue in ‘‘pearl| 
top’ or “pearl glass,” un- 
Get 


the “Index to Chimneys’— 


less it fits your lamp. 


free, 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
of 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker 


tough glass. 


The Simplex Printer 
100 copies oy wating or drawing 


The “SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 


save its cost over and ayain in sending out notices. It costs 
but little \$3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


Where (0 G0 this Summer 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line, (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM, 


Kansas City to Denver 
St. Louis a 3 
New Orleans‘‘ ee 


Chicago to Denver 
= “* Colo. Spr’gs 
ss ** Pueblo 


a 
c 
©LORADO spRS- 7 
cea) mc FARLAN 
Wichita 


NEW ORLEANS 


‘ is the train. Leaves Chicago 

Our Big 5 at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair C_rs, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you allaboutit and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’ l Passenger Agent. 
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Worth 
Saving ! 


ihe expense 
and trouble of 
frequently re- 
newing one’s 
dress bindings. 


First 

quality 

y° Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings. 


6° 


Ask your dressmaker. 


Church Equipment. - 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable 1n most respects to a new 
one of mush greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice yiven on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH $ 
CARPETS $ 


at manufacturers’ prices. @ 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658, Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
POLL L LLL OOO OL OE 


! 


. Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


Best Ingot Copper and E. India 
Sf Tin only, and so warranted. Best 
</~ Hangings and Workmanship in 
the Country. Highest Award at 
World’s Fair and Gold VW 2dal at 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
E. W, Yanduzen Co,, + Cincinnati, Ohio, 


’? CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONE. 


Write for Particulars, 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A papulas resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity. all 
baths and al) health appliances. New Turkist and Rus 
sian baths Send forviiustrated circular. 


IN CORRESPONDEN©OE SUGGESTED 
by announcemexuts in our ADVERTIS NG COLUMNS 
please mention that the advertisemepvt was seen in 
the Congregationaiist. 


iNCiWNAT! BELLS OUNDRy: 


» Sous mts BivVER FD LL, 


FOR C SCHOOL. FYRE ALAF A FT 
@sraloque on Ba bed shea a Bh Prices and terms Free 


SRELLS 


PUREST, BEST, 
NE 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Establichea in 1820. 
Suecessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CQO., Bostov, Mass. 


+ 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


CHURCH BELLS a 


EST BELL METAL, (COP 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
AicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 
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Notices and Societies. 


heliyious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
aré inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, ete. 


ee 


NOTICES. 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, at the Pavilion, Plymouth 
Beach, Aug. 21,10 A. M. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies EB. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ve a 121 Bible *House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
0) . 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen -Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THH AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gresational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING Soct- 
ETy.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY,— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D, D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, pane 62. peceereey Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S, B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Vongregational 
Churches of the United States”’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
Seoual House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RIOE, Sec- 
retary. 


BoOsTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
mecessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
eited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

. Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars,” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Rox 1632. 


. CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
Sop stated supplies and candidates. Address Rey. 
W. ¥F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


A MAGNIFICENT TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR.—A 
tour across the continent with more than ordinary 
attractions is announced by Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb, with Sept.3 as the date of Jeaving Boston. 
A week will be passed in the Yellowstone National 
Park on the outward journey, and the Pacific 
Coast is to be traversed from British Columbia 
to Mexico. The regular tour lasts sixty-seven days, 
but the return tickets are good from any part of 
California for several months. Another party will 
start at the same time for a three weeks’ trip to 
the Yellowstone Park, returning direct. A de- 
seriptive book will be mailed free by Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 
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‘“‘The Congregationalist ”’ 
-. SERVICES .. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES.. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


wate 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. 

7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 

Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


17, Abide with us for it is toward evening. 
18, Eternal light of light be with us now, 
19, (Ready 1 Sept.). 

20, (Ready 1 Oct.). 


100 Copies, with Music, § pp., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding jive lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Churches and Ministers. 


Rev. Wm. Byron Forbush may be addressed for 
a few weeks at Springfield, Vt., for New England en- 
gagements to explain the work of the boys’ church 
fraternity, The Kuights of King Arthur. 


General. 


Works of Dr. Nehemiah Adams.— Balance 


stock of the works of Rev, Nehemiah Adams, D. D., at 
about haJf-price, consequent upon change of publishers, 
Orders received by Mrs. D. W. Job, South Walpole, or 
Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society. 


PARACON OF SONC. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is me@wy. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
ofinstruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F. Campiglio. A collection of Preludes 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selecte 

from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor~- 
uted fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI—- NEW WORM — CHICAGO 


SHOPWORN 


BOO KS for sale 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Theological Books, 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
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For PASTORS. 


The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual. 
Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Leather, $1.00. 


A Handbook of Forms and Scripture Selections. 


“The most complete book of its kind ever issued 
perfect in arrangement and in its mechanical dress.’ 


For S. S. WORKERS. 


' The Model Sunday School. 


Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. 75 cts. 


“It is refreshing to get hold of a book which makes 
the principles so clear and which, therefore, may 
ePrely be followed in the methods which it com- 
mends.”” 


S. S. Primary Teacher’s Manual. 
TEAD. 35 cts. 


A great variety of valuable material for the 
primary teacher in compact form. 


For THOUGHTFUL READERS. 


Letters on Baptism. FAIRFIELD. 75 cts. 


“The argument is ingenious and able, and pre- 
sented in a spirit which captivates the reader. he 
eminence of the author, as well as its intrinsic merit, 
bespeaks for the book a wide reading.” 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


2d THOUSAND NOW READY. 


SOCIALISM AND 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D. 
Author of ‘The Labor Movement,” ‘Problems of To- 
day,” “Taxation in American States and Cities,” 

“Social Aspects of Christianity,” ete. 

12me, $1.50. 

“Professor Ely differs radically from most of the 
writers on Socialism, as he is impartial. He does not 
twist facts to make out a case; he is intent on present- 
-ing both sides of every controversy to the reader, 

“It cannot fail to broaden the views of every fair- 
minded person and to inspire interest in a subject 
which it is of vital importance should be properly un- 
derstood.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


The songs used at the great C., E. Convention at Cleve- 
land, July, 1894, were selections from the new book. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 
$30 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 KE. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Educational. — 


Largest & Host Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 

- Includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. } 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils,complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston. 


Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in UV. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 47TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, FISK & CO. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL. SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
Studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics; W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew ; F. H. 
FOSTER, Geen ee C. 8S. NASH, Aomiletics; R. R. 
LLOYD, Greek; A. G. WARNER, Sociology. Full 
equipment, practical work. Year begins Sept. 4th. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


Derry, N. H. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School. Tuition six dollars 
(#6.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. HW. Eighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 


inary and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 
dowed. $200 a year. Fall term opens Aug, 29, ’94. 
College Preparatory. Medical Preparatory. Art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi- 
cal and Belles Lettres Courses. Christian Home. 
Send for catalogue to the President, REV. J. M. 
DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


VERMONT. 


VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN= 


chester, Vermont. For both sexes, Thorough 
college preparation. Modern Languages and Science 
courses. $300 per year. 62d aa Sept. 6, 1894. 

E. HERBERT BOTSFORD, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Wercester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean. 


, 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies, Amberst, Mass. Reopens 
Sept. 20, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REy. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. . 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 


five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and: 


skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pre aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894, Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 
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to putting 
somebody else can do what home 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


$600 a year —no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 


Parent, I don’t know what your 
particular boy amounts to; but I 
know what nine out of ten amount 
to. I know they are generally a 
trial of patience and faith, begin- 
ning at 8 years old thereabout; 
the reason is that home is no 


place for them, and parents 
do not know how,and have 
not the time to manage 
them well. They say them- 
selves they have not the 
time; I say they do not 
know how, and have not 
the means, if they have the 
time. And yet they object 
their boys where 


and parents can’tdo. They love 
their boys so much that they will 
not let them go out of their sight, 
not even to save them. 

Is it love for the boy? or habit 
andfashion He wants occupation 
and fun about fifteen hours a day. 
You can’t provide them. I can. 


Are you interested ? 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. hree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting 
Course. Address Miss LAURAS. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass., offers excellent facilities for 
training teachers. Entrance examination WEDNES- 
DAY, Sept. 5, beginning at 8 A.M. For circulars 
address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium, Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
THOMAS C. MENDENHALL, LL. D., President. 
Offers courses in 

Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and General Science. 

New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
For catalogue or further information address 

JOSEPH BEALS, S.B., Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 6lst year begins 
Sept, 5th. aie Be preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificates admit to yarious colleges. 
HREE NEW BUILDINGS: | 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 

tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DOR WITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-plice in each room, 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam. eras playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 
rs. 8. L. CADY and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 


CONNEOTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 


Simsbury, Ct. Coilege Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 
7 REV. J. B. MCLEAN. 


CONNEOCTIOUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Carefulattention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWIOH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 


Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses, $200a year. Septll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 


NEW YORK. 


New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORE, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


New YorK, NEw YorRK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. Evening Dep’t, 
Cooper Union. * Dwight Method ”’ of instruction. 
Degree of LL.B. after 2 years’ course. Graduate 
course added. Fee, $100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. 


< 
NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates accepted by eae Colleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOOK, President. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. , 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE ACRoRA NY: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894.- Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teacheis; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. : 
CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard §, Storrs, D. D.. refers W. N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, to (Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 


ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
Beret and optional. Address Dr, and Mrs. 
ames R. Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D.) refer § John Wanamaker, 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. to Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 


OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
pcre for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 

ress MR. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D.C 
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We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. Cénategition: 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. Old subscribers who send us FIVE 
six months trial subscriptions may secure a copy of 
our $4.00 Bible. Many hundred copies of this Bible 
were used by us as premiums the past winter, and 
they have given universal satisfaction. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos: 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 

NEw EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18. 

Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. The thought of No.17 is expressed in 
the verse which appears on its title-page —‘‘Abide 
with us for it is toward evening’; of No. 18—‘ Eter- 
nal light of light be with us now’; but these 
Services, and the two which follow, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
sion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894. % 


-Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AnD BOYS. 
(Now Ready.) 
No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 


Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 


No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 
Prayer ‘Topics, Readings, etc. 


No.2, Forward Movements, has been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No. 3, as its title indicates, is 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 
valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 


25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 


paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 


HE Christian Register, in its issue of 

Aug. 2, publishes a sermon by Rev. 
C. W. Park of Birmingham, Ct., the 
purpose of which seems to be to prove that 
Jesus Christ cannot possess superhuman 
qualities, cannot have been more than per- 
fect man, because if He were more He 
would be ‘‘a monstrosity.’’ From this Mr. 
Park argues that ‘‘ all men are divine,’”’ and 
that unless we have Goc in us as Jesus had 
“we are not men.’’ Our contemporary calls 
this sermon ‘‘an orthodox communication,”’ 


_ finds it ‘‘a firm and natural meeting ground 


for representatives of both branches of Con- 


_gregationalism,’’ and proposes to the Sun- 
- day School and Publishing Society to unite 


with it in publishing the sermon as a tract, 
dividing the expense. From the profound 
satisfaction which the Christian Register 
manifests in this sermon, as shown in two 
paragraphs calling attention to it, we are 
inclined to think the editors of that paper 
would be willing to assume the entire ex- 
pense, if the Publishing Society would dis- 
tribute the tract. But we suggest that it 
be labeled A Unitarian Communication 
from the Minister of an, Orthodox Church. 
We commend to the Christian Register a 
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Unitarian minister’s statement of what he 
regards as the orthodox view of the divinity 
of Christ which we believe is generally held 
by Trinitarian Congregationalists. Rev. 
Joseph May of Philadelphia thus states 
the belief of Phillips Brooks, whom he 
characterizes as ‘‘a so-called evangelical 
Christian’’: 

He was not merely a supernaturalist of the 
Channing type. He was a full, earnest, de- 
vout believer in the supreme divinity of Jesus. 
He never hesitated—what to me is temerity 
almost profane—to call Jesus, as the Christ, 
by the awful name of deity. All his thought 
was deeply grounded in this interpretation, 
Christ to him was God in the flesh ; not merely 
as God is spiritually in us all, but peculiarly, 
particularly, as a unique incarnation of the 
divine being in the one Man, Jesus. Christ, 
the God-man, was the essential link between 
men and God. He was the indispensable 
bridge over which men must pass to God.... 
In his own faith, to his own soul, this concep- 
tion of the supreme, unique divinity of Christ 
was cardinal, essential and a living truth, by 
which Brooks lived. 


The assassin of Carnot is to be guillotined. 
This is not the form of punishment calmly 
suggested by Mr. Henry Holt, the pub- 
lisher, in the August Forum. He, accept- 
ing Herbert Spencer’s dictum that human 
punishments should be as nearly as possible 
like nature’s—the direct consequences of 
the acts themselves—says: 


Since the anarchist acknowledges no daty 
to government he can claim no rights from 

overnment; consequently, when a man is 
duly convicted of anarchistic sentiments, let 
the government at once announce that it no 
longer extends its protection to his person or 
property—that he is an outlaw, with no de- 
fense but his own strength against hate or 
greed of which he or his may be the object. 


‘*Ts this a plea for a return to barbarism?”’ 
it may be asked. Henry Charles Lea, the 
historian, in the same issue of the journal 
makes the humanitarian movement which 
has swept over Christendom during this 
century responsible more than the increase 
in the consumption of liquor or the increase 
of urban populations for the fact that 
everywhere in the world, save Great Brit- 
ain, crime is increasing faster than the pop- 
ulation, A theology which has made God 
all beneficence and a positivist criminology, 
which denies the freedom of the will and 
makes morality a relative matter depend- 
ent upon the decree of society at any given 
time, have much to be responsible for in 
creating the present social disorder. 


Not long since a private in the United 
States army, by name Cedarquist and of the 
Department of the Platte, one Sunday was 
ordered by his officer to take his rifle and 
proceed at once with his comrades to en- 
gage in target practice. The man refused 
to do this, giving as his reason for disobe- 
dience that he had conscientious scruples. 
Persisting in his disobedience he was ar- 
rested, tried by court martial and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment at hard labor 
under guard, and in addition he was ordered 
to be mulcted in the sum of $10 per month 
during his term of imprisonment. Subse- 
quently the time of imprisonment was or- 
dered reduced to twomonths. It happened 
that not only was this judicial decision of 
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professional warriors contrary to the in- 
herited principles of religious liberty in 
this country but it also traversed a special 
order issued by President Lincoln as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. The combi- 
nation of these two facts partially, but not 
wholly, accounts for the outcome. Con- 
gressman Grosvenor of Ohio brought the 
matter to the attention of the House of 
Representatives and it was referred to the 
committee on military affairs, But before 
it could report President Cleveland sum- 
marily settled the matter in his positive way 
by ordering the release of the soldier, the 
remission of his fine and then—probably 
with the memory of his Presbyterian cler- 
ical father’s teachings in mind—went on to 
order the arrest and trial of the officer who 
ordered the man and his comrades out for 
Sunday labor. 


Mr. K. A. Burnell, the well-known lay 
evangelist, has just reached the age of 
seventy years, and is about to enter on a 
year’s evangelistic campaign in Iowa, espe- 
His half-cen- 
tury of zeal and devotion to the service of 
proclaiming the gospel of Christ in this and 
other lands has few parallels. Many of the 
living, and many more who have passed on 
to the better land, owe to him the begin- 
ning of anew and noble life. In this con- 
nection we may mention that a Christian 
banker of New York has for thirty years 
paid to Mr. Burnell a modest salary, send- 
ing to him a check every two months, and 
thus enabling him to give his entire time 
to his chosen work. Other instances have 
come to our knowledge of men who could 
not themselves go as evangelists or mission- 
aries, but who have gladly sent others and 
cared for their wants, and are doing it still, 
unheralded for their benevolence but as 
greatly blest in it as those who, from native 
gifts and favuring circumstances, have the 
greater privilege of themselves proclaiming, 
throughout the world, the good news of sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ. 


In discussing the growing unpopularity 
of marriage the San Francisco Argonaut 
draws a highly unfavorable picture of the 
young men in California society. It says: 


We are raising a crop of young men in this 
and adjacent cities to whom the society of 
modest, well-bred women is not attractive. 
A New Yorker, who lately visited San Fran- 
cisco, observed, ‘‘ Your girls are divine; I wish 
I could have seen more of them, but where 
are your young men?” If he had been an- 
swered frankly he would have been told that 
they could have been found in clubrooms, in 
barrooms, in offices, in poolrooms and such 
resorts, which are forbidden ground to their 
sisters and sweethearts. ... The girls are de- 
prived of their natural allotment of male soci- 
ety, and the youths grow to manhood coarse 
and unrefined, as all men become when they 
are deprived of ladies’ society. Foreigners 
have frequently remarked upon the contrast 
between the sisters and brothers in a family. 
The former will be high-bred, prettily man- 
nered and fairly well informed on the events 
of the day, while. the latter will be vulgar in 
manner and speech and ignorant of every- , 
thing but their own business. 


This is a very apt picture of a society 
given up to money-getting and pleasure- 
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seeking. In suggesting that dislike of the 
society of good women is the source of the 
deterioration of young men, the Argonaut, 
we think, mistakes a symptom for the dis- 
ease. The love of money, which is said to 
be nowhere more fervent and absorbing 
than in the region of which the Argonaut 
speaks, is said on good authority to be a 
root of all kinds of evil. A mammonized 
society is a brutalized society. California 
needs the leaven of an old-fashioned Puri- 
tanism with its high ideals and reverence 
for God’s law. We may be thankful that 
the women are so much better than the men, 
but if the latter had been taught from the 
beginning to think more of God and less of 
money, the lust of the flesh and the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life would have 
had less power over them. 


THE UNDERLYING HINDRANCE. 


A story comes to us from Chicago which 
is worth repeating for the sake of the sug- 
gestion which it carries of the fundamental 
difficulty in all social reform. It seems that 
among those who struck to show their sym- 
pathy with the Pullman strikers were twen- 
ty-five carriage painters in a certain Chicago 
factory. They had hardly laid down their 
tools, however, before twenty-five skilled 
workmen applied for and received their 
positions—and these twenty-five were strikers 
from Pullman! It is safe to say, that sym- 
pathetic striking can have no further charms 
for these particular workmen, and that their 
faith in human nature has received a shock 
from which it will not soon recover. 

The story is likely enough and the moral 
is obvious. It is the innate and ineradica- 
ble selfishness of man which makes most 
schemes of socialism unworkable. If it 
were not for this our present political sys- 
tem would answer well enough. It is nota 
change of system which is needed, but a 
change in those by whom the system is ad- 
ministered. It is easy to plan for reason- 
able beings—angelic natures, free from prej- 
udice and wonted to self-sacrifice. But the 
problem of, giving every man his rights 
without trampling upon any other man’s 
desires must always prove insoluble. To 
fit one’s plan to such unreasonable, preju- 
diced, weak and obstinate creatures as actu- 
ally people the earth will try the patience 
of the subtlest thinker. One may get to- 
gether the most perfect materials for house 
building, but how can he be sure that the 
workmen will not mar the structure in the 
building or the use? 

Putting aside the scheme of the philo- 
sophical anarchists, who would dispense 
with both leadership and law, all other 
plans of social reorganization are confronted 
with a twofold difficulty. They must find 
means to put authority into the right hands 
without fail, and they must secure full obe- 
dience to that authority. The socialism of 
the day proposes vastly to increase the func- 
tions of government, but it must first sat- 
isfy us that the right sort of governors can 
unfailingly be secured under its system. 
It wiJl not do to think of the central au- 
thority as something impersonal. It will 
inevitably be shaped and colored by the 
personality of those who exercise its ex- 
ecutive functions—just as the presidency 
was colored by the personality first of 
Buchanan, then of Lincoln. Given just, 
wise, prudent and foreseeing rulers, and the 
state will prosper under laws that are very 
far from ideal. 


Given an ideal law in the 
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hands of an unjust, foolish, rash and blind 
executive, and disaster may surely be pre- 
dicted. The socialistic state will be far 
more complicated than any now existing. 
Where is the assurance that its leaders will 
be equal to the task of controlling and 
applying its complex machinery unselfishly? 
The selection of wise rulers is hard enough 
under present conditions; how will it be 
when the opportunities and temptations are 
tenfold greater? 

The usual answer to this question brings up 
once more the second and fundamental diffi- 
culty suggested by the story of the Chicago 
strikers. The selfishness of the leaders is a 
difficulty, but the selfishness of those who 
at once select the leaders and are led is a 
much greater difficulty. Itis said that the 
freedom and responsibility of the new order 
will educate men, but education is not 
transformation. Extreme centralization in- 
volves extreme risks. Education does not 
in itself contain assurance. Self-interest 
blinds the eyes of educated men and preju- 
dice misleads them. The conspiracy of 
self-interest is the peril of our modern poli- 
tics. Itis bad enough to have the creature 
of a selfish and greedy ring in office as it is, 
but suppose all the industries of a great 
city like New York to be under the control 
of government, who is to insure us against 
the greed of the new Tammany, which will 
control every man’s fortune and every man’s 
work? The wider the functions of govern- 
ment and the nicer its adjustments the 
greater is the peril of a conspiracy of greed 
and the more fatal the results of selfishness. 
Until some means of changing character 
can be discovered, until selfishness can be 
eliminated, in practice as well as theory, 
and replaced by a wise self-control, the so- 
cialists must pardon us if we look askance 
at their paper Utopias and respectfully de- 
cline to put everything into the hands of 
everybody. 

In the meantime Christianity is engaged 
in the old business at the familiar stand. 
It never coerces, it always invites. It does 
its work with individuals and sends them 
out to call in others. It is leaven and not 
an overwhelming flood, but the work it un- 
dertakes is done by nothing else on earth. 
For all who will accept its conditions it 
offers regeneration of character and perma- 
nent uplifting of motive. The triumph of 
Christianity must antedate the formation of 
the ideal community. He who helps preach 
the good news becomes a herald of the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. The 
most rational and effective contribution any 
one can make toward the new and perfect 
order is a Christlike life of love to God and 
love to man. 


—-- 


LET US IMPORT THE OXFORD IDEA. 


The Americans in attendance upon the 
Mansfield Summer School of Theology at 
Oxford, which has been reported in our 
columns last week and this, have frequently 
asked themselves and one another this ques- 
tion, Why not domesticate the idea on our 
side the sea? Certainly there is no in- 
herent reason why it could not be carried 
out in America as successfully as at Mans- 
field this year and two years ago. Our 
ministers are no less anxious than their 
English brethren to avail themselves of the 
advantages which such a school affords. 
Chautauquas we have in abundance. ~The 
spiritual uplift of the Northfield convoca- 
tions is well understood and widely appre- 
ciated. 
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But summer meetings such as these do 
not satisfy the intellectual hunger which 
possesses many a man who has been living S 
the busy life of the modern pastor for ten — 
or twenty years. He has a dim idea that 
in the few years since he left the seminary 
criticism has been marching rapidly along, 
new discoveries have been made bearing on 
the authenticity of Biblical history, philos- 
ophy has been cast into fresh molds and 
the aids to study and the apparatus of 
research greatly increased. But he may 
not have had the money to buy many new 
books, nor the time to read them. If, how- 
ever, he can spend a few days in the pres- 
ence of men who are devoting their lives to 
the science of theology and the problems of 
religion, if they will state to him frankly 
and candidly the positions which are com- 
ing generally to be held as respects the 
origin and authorship of the Biblical books, 
if they will indicate the way thought is 
moving in regard to this or that doctrine— 
what illumination and quickening will have 
been bestowed! 

Mansfield College, to its credit be it said, 
at the very outset of its career has recog- 
nized its duty and its opportunity—its duty 
to the churches whose child it is, its oppor-. 
tunity to guide and influence the leaders of 
the Nonconformist churches of Great Brit- 
ain. Principal Fairbairn’s conception of 
the relation of a seminary to the churches 
sustaining it isa noble one. He believes in 
keeping it in close and constant touch with 
them. He devises ways in which it may 
serve them, not the least of which is the in- 
stitution of this summer school. 

It would not be a difficult task to estab- . 
lish its parallel in this country. It could 
easily be made self-supporting. -We have 
well-equipped seminaries and able and pop- 
ular instructors and doubtless the leading 
minds in Scotland and England could be 
secured if re-enforcement were needed. Here 
is a need and an opportunity for the ren- 
dering of a great service. Shall it be Ando- 
ver, Hartford, New Haven, Oberlin or Chi- 
cago that will first respond? 


—— 


OHINA AND JAPAN, 


So far as the confused reports have made 
facts clear, it appears to be true that war 
at last has been declared, acts of war having 
preceded the formal declaration by some 
days. The mutual jealousy of the Chinese 
and Japanese in Corea over the trade of that 
country, of which the latter seem to have 
secured the best part, appears to have created 
a hostile feeling which at last has brought 
about war, and which doubtless has come 
to include much besides trade interests. So 
far the Japanese kave got the best of the — 
fighting, but the final outcome is not easily 
to be foreseen. The Japanese certainly have 
much the better army and nayy, but the 
Chinese have innumerable hosts from’ whom 
to draw troops such as they haye. 

Probably the war will be unlike most wars 
in the fact that the most important cities in 
each country, which ordinarily would be the 
object of immediate attack, will be pro- 
tected, being treaty ports, by the allied 
forces of foreign nations so that business — 
will continue undisturbed by shot or shell 
during the war and they will be uninjured 
when peace shall have been declared. The 
United States, Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy are reported to have practically come 
to an agreement already that they will insist 
upon the exemption of these ports from 
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warlike operations and Japan has assented 
cheerfully and China somewhat less readily. 
Russia has not yet joined the other powers, 
apparently delaying in order to watch Eng- 
land’s course and determined not to allow 
England to acquire any territory in Corea, 
and France holds off watching Russia. 

It is difficult to avoid the conviction that 
there need have been no war, and that, 
whether the Japanese have or have not the 
just grievance which they claim, all exist- 
ing difficulties might now be settled with- 
out bloodshed. We do not anticipate either 
a long or a bloody struggle, or one which 
will alter the map of that part of the world 
seriously. Too many interests are involved, 
or supposed to be, for the combatants to be 
allowed afree hand. Yet if European pow- 
ers should be drawn in, the great conti- 
nental struggle which has been threatened 
so long and prevented with so much diffi- 
culty, but which recently has been declared 
to have been postponed for a term of years, 
if not indefinitely, might break out after 
all. The war may be of value to the world 
at large by helping to settle some disputed 
questions concerning battle-ships and arma- 
ments, which have been awaiting solution 
in some actual. combat, but the: compara- 
tive inexperience of both Chinese and Jap- 
anese officers must reduce considerably the 
value of the evidence drawn from their 
experiences. Doubtless, however, such a 
struggle is necessary to the fulfillment of 
the divine purposes in the East. It may 
prove, for example, the means of opening 
up China and revolutionizing the character 
and life of that immense nation. 


<> 


BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT BIBLE 
STUDY. 

We do not know that the authors of the 
books of the Bible anticipated that their 
productions would be collected in the form 
in which we possess them and would come 
to be regarded with the reverence which 
now is felt for them. Indeed, few if any 
among these writers can have had this anti- 
cipation. But such sacred records as they 
possessed, most of which are included in 
the Bible as we have it, must have had for 
them much of the same significance which 
the Bible now has for us, and we can gain 
useful lessons from the few suggestions 
which they made. 

They recommended and practiced both 
the public and private study of the Scrip- 
tures, Their purpose evidently was partly 
historical, so that knowledge of God’s deal- 
ings with men, and especially with His 
chosen people, the Jews, might become 
general and accurate. But they also had 
a spiritual purpose. They wished men to 
learn to understand the majesty and the 
holiness of God, to grasp as much as possi- 
ble of the meaning of His dealings with 
' humanity, and to learn lessons of. personal 
relation to Him and of the duty and privi- 

lege of loving and obeying Him. 


The Bible ought to be studied like any 
other work in the sense that no critical thor- 
oughness can be excessive in the endeavor 
to learn precisely what God means us to 
learn from it. No reverent scholarship can 
be toosearching. Yet it may never be over- 
looked safely that the Bible is not like any 
other work, and to disregard this fact is to 
commit an error which ought to be peculiarly 
offensive to the exact, scientific spirit of 
modern scholarship. We may properly 
study it for sacred history and biography, 
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for instance, but that its primary, principal 
aim is spiritual must never be overlooked. 

Whether all of its utterances about col- 
lateral subjects, such as those which have a 
bearing upon archeology or geology, be 
finally proved harmonious with those of sci- 
ence or not, as many already have been, is 
unimportant. Its moraland spiritual teach- 
ings long have been and always will re- 
main the foundation of the noblest, holiest 
thought and life of which the human race 
is capable. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Our Washington correspondent in his let- 
ter so covers the events of the week there 
that it is unnecessary to supplement them 
here. Yet it may be well to note that two 
of the senators responsible for the dead- 
lock have received from some of their fel- 
low-Democrats among their constituents 
abundant proof that their course as legis- 
lators is far from satisfactory. The sen- 
ators thus condemned are Gorman of Mary- 
land and Smith of New Jersey. The strike 
commission met in Washington last week 
and adjourned to hold its first session for 
the taking of testimony in Chicago Aug. 15. 
The commission appointed by Governor 
Greenhalge—in obedience to legislative en- 
actment—to investigate the condition of the 
unemployed in Massachusetts began to take 
testimony in Boston last week and later 
will sit elsewhere in the State. Thus far 
the drift of evidence furnished by meu rep- 


resenting many crafts is that the outlook - 


for next winter is darker than had been 
expected, while just now the artisans find 
their greatest grievance in the competition 
of workmen from the,Canadian Provinces, 
who come over the border, accept much 
lower wages and then in the fall or winter 
go back to their northern homes to live 
cheaply until another season of work opens 
in the States. 


Boston is having a police investigation 
similar to that which has made such a sen- 
sation in New York. So long as the laws 


against vice were not enforced in this city” 


no complaints of misconduct were made 
against police officers. But when, a few 
months ago, General Martin was appointed 
chairman of the Police Commission, he 
ordered that gambling houses, unlicensed 
saloons and other disreputable resorts should 
be closed. Facts concerning the prevalence 
of these places were furnished by citizens 
to Chairman Martin. War against these 
resorts has brought repeated complaints 
from-those who kept them that they have 
paid for police protection. One captain and 
a sergeant have already been before the com- 
mission, and damaging evidence has been 
presented against them. A number of other 
officers appear to be implicated. It is be- 
lieved that the most of the members of the 
force are efficient and upright men. But 
there is no question that the time has come 


‘for a thorough investigation and that Gen- 


eral Martin is determined that it shall be 
made. It is of vital importance to every 
citizen that the government of our cities 
shall be above the suspicion of corruption 
and of bribery by lawbreakers, and that the 
laws shall be faithfully and impartially 
enforced. 


A public dinner was held last week in 
London in honor of Sir William Harcourt, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
special recognition of his success in carry- 
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ing through the finance bill in the House 
of Commons. It was chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that it was attended by a very 
large proportion of the Liberal party in the 
Commons and that it may serve to aid, if it 
were not actually intended to promote, the 
ultimate substitution of Sir William Har- 


court, who also is the Liberal leader in the 


House, for Lord Rosebery as prime minis- 
ter. Nothing is likely to come of it imme- 
diately, however. It is evident that Sir 
William has something of the feeling of 
having been passed over for a younger and 
less experienced man and would undoubt- 
edly jump at the chance of the premiership. 
But the party to which both he and the 
present prime minister belong is not dissat- 
isfied with the latter or in the mood to 
make any official changes which can be 
avoided, and the ambitious chancellor and 
his admirers must wait, at any rate until 
the next session of Parliament and probably 
much longer. 


The French manage some things quicker 
than we do. When their president had been 
assassinated they chose his successor inside 
of three days. [lis assassin now has been 
tried before the Assize Court at Lyons and 
has been sentenced to death by the guillo- 
tine, and the trial, which might have lasted 
two or three weeks here, also was concluded 
within three days. The result was ex- 
pected and the trial was devoid of specially 
striking features. The accused bore himself 
jauntily and impudently and won no sym- 
pathy upon any grounds, The anarchists 
are quiet just now throughout Europe and 
undoubtedly feel severely the pressure of 
recent legislation against them. But fears 
are expressed that the execution of Carnot’s 
murderer will be followed by an attempt 
upon the life of President Casimir-Perier. 
Lord Rosebery’s opposition to Lord Salis- 
bury’s anti-anarchist bill in England con- 
tinues to attract comment, and it does look 
too much as if this opposition were due 
more to the source of the bill than to any 
lack of agreement with its provisions. 


The Japanese early in the week sank a 
Chinese transport, the Kow-Shing, which 
since is asserted to have been a British ship. 
Japan has offered England reparation if the 
claim can be made good, but the facts seem 
to be that the Kow-Shing really was known 
to be a Chinese vessel engaged in actual 
operations of war against Japan, although 
flying the British flag, and that too before 
war with Japan had been declared. If 
these really are’ the facts we trust that 
Japan will not apologize to Great Britain 
and that China will be allowed to suffer 
the consequences of her deceptive use of 
another nation’s flag. Since then the Jap- 
anese also are reported to have badly dam- 
aged the Chen-Yuen, one of the two or 
three best ironclads of China. On land the 
Chinese are reported to have gotten the best 
of the little fighting which has occurred, 
Each of the.combatants has asked the rep- 
resentatives of the United States in the 
other’s country to look after the interests 
of its own citizens there, and this request 
is to be granted, Thus the United States 
is to act asa kind of mutual friend which 
may afford us some opportunity of promot- 
ing peace without involying ourselves too 
deeply in purely foreign affairs. The Chi- 
nese emperor has disgraced Li Hung Chang, 
his premier, and the only man believed to 
be capable of successfully carrying on the 
war with Japan, by depriving him of the 
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order of the Yellow Riding Coat, which 
confers privileges second only to those of 
the emperor himself. But as iu China such 
degradation is understood to be only a 
hint to bestir oneself in earnest, Li Hung 
Chang’s services, instead of being lost to 
his country, may be redoubled. 


Among minor features of the week must 
be noted the easy and complete victory of 
the Vigilant over the Britannia on Aug. 3 
in The Solent, between the Isle of Wight 
and the mainland of England. No race in 
European waters ever awakened so much 
interest or was attended by such multitudes 
of people on sea and shore, including the 
queen and royal family. The wind was 
strong but not severe. The Vigilant took 
the lead from the start and won the race of 
forty-eight miles by about a mile and a half 
in distance and by four minutes and twenty- 
nine seconds in corrected time. Lord Dun- 
raven, owner of the Valkyrie last year, was 
umpire of the race. Mr. Gladstone has de- 
clined his invitation to visit the United 
States because of his advanced age and the 
bad condition of his eyes. From the Con- 
tinent comes the report of cholera epidemic 
in Galicia, an Austrian province adjoining 
Russia, and of sporadic cases in Germany, 
Holland and Belgium. But there is not 
much danger of its invading our own coun- 
try if proper precautions continue to be 
observed. 


<p 


IN BRIEF. 


Next week we shall pay especial attention 
to some of the present day educational prob- 
lems. A portrait of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Hon. W. T. Harris, 
and an estimate of his career and influence, 
will serve as an introduction, doubtless, for 
many of our readers to one of the most valu- 
able citizens we have in the nation today. 
The director of the Yale University Gym- 
nasium and the head of the Chautauqua 
School of Physical Training, Prof. William G. 
Anderson, will tell of the Ethical Element in 
Physical Training. Henry Randall Waite, 
president of the American Institute of Civics, 
will describe the aims and accomplishments 
of that organization, formed to act as a nurs- 
ery for good citizenship. Prof. A. G. Warner 
of Leland Stanford, Jr., University will plead 
for accuracy of terminology in the realm of 
sociology—thus supplementing Dr. Dike’s sug- 
gestive paper in this issue. Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster will give sensible advice to girls in 
a homily on Home after the College Life. 
A well-known graduate will give her im- 
pressions of her alma mater in an article on 
The Mt. Holyoke of Today, and the recent 
Historical Pilgrimage from Philadelphia to 
Boston and the other historic scenes identi- 
fied with Washington’s military prowess will 
be described by one who participated in it. 
The important special conference of educators 
in session at Plymouth this week will be 
reported, and a second letter from the School 
of Ethics and Economies will give an estimate 
of the work of the session. 


A college president in a Western city ex- 
presses a conviction which seems to be grow- 
ing in that section by saying, ‘‘I believe in 
the kingdom of heaven more than in the 
kingdom of Herron.’’ 


One of the many peculiar phenomena of this 
year is the fact that Western farmers are feed- 
ing wheat to their hogs and selling their corn. 
The virtual parity in market value of the 
great staple cereals at this time is unprece- 
dented and remarkable. 


These vacation days are times when the 
prayer meeting visitor is most welcome, and 
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often his brief words of Christian faith and 
brotherly interest will linger long in the ears 
of those to whom a new voice in prayer or 
testimony is an unusual experience. 


By a vote of the Wisconsin Legislature one 
of the two statues to be placed in the national 
Capitol, as representative of the great historic 
characters identified with the State’s life, is 
to be a likeness of Marquette, the Jesuit 
priest. We await the outcries of the A. P. A. 


The railroad business does not flourish in 
the Holy Land. The company which built 
the railway between Joppa and Jerusalem 
has failed, and the possibility is even sug- 
gested that it may in a few years be abandoned 
because of lack of sufficient business to pay 
running expenses. 


The bicycle has.made a new record. The 
Pope has declared that Roman Catholic clergy- 
men may ride on that vehicle in the service 
of the church. A large number of bishops of 
Congregational churches had already come to 
the same conclusion and are themselves fur- 
nishing examples of its wisdom. 


People who have the most right to be 
proud of their ancestors usually are the ones 
who say least about descent. So the truest 
Christian is not apt to be the one who talks 
most glibly about his relations with God. 
But good blood always shows itself in one 
way or another, and it is even more true that 
real piety cannot be kept hidden, no matter 
how unostentatiously it reveals itself., 


Miss Sybil Carter, whom many will remem- 
ber as one of the earliest and most eloquent 
pleaders for the New West Education Com- 
mission, is teaching lace-making to the Indian 
women at several of the Indian agencies. 
Miss Carter is no doubt as much at home 
among the Indians as she was among the Mor- 
mon women in those days when she refused 
the offer of a bishop to make her his sixth 
wife. 


The conflict between Japan and China is 
especially interesting to men who have served 
as missionaries in either country or visited 
either land as tourists.. We are fortunate this 
week in being able to publish the article by 
Rey. Dr. J. H. DeForest, so well known as a 
discriminating commentator upon Japanese af- 
fairs. If the present war serves to give the 
Japanese abundant opportunity to emit all of 
the long pent up energy which of late has 
been threatening the foreign missionaries and 
merchants within her borders, then it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the outlook for Dr. 
DeForest’s colleagues now at work on the 
field will be far brighter than it was. 


Considerable attention has been given dur- 
ing the last few years to heresy trials of theo- 
logical professors, and very little good, with 
much evil, has resulted. <A heresy trial of a 
professor of economics will at least have the 
merit of novelty. Mr. O. E. Wells, superin- 
tendent of schools in Wisconsin and ew officio 
member of the board of regents of the State 
University, recently made very serious charges 
against Prof. R. T. Ely of that university, 
which the New York Nation published and, 
we are sorry to say, editorially indorsed, 
apparently without investigation. Professor 
Ely says that Mr. Wells’s statements are 
‘‘absolutely false.’”’ We understand that he 
seeks an investigation. The board of regents 
has appointed a committee for this purpose, 
to report at the next regular meeting. This 
committee, in order to decide on Professor 
Ely’s orthodoxy, will have to state what is 
the proper teaching of economics in the State 
University. If they can adduce or formulate 
a satisfactory economic creed, their report and 
the ti‘ial will be very interesting, for Professor 
Ely’s published writings pretty clearly state 
his position. 
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We have lately been counseled, not always 
in a fraternal spirit, by journals of other de- 
nominations to attend to the morals of min- 
isters in our own denomination. Weare sorry 
to have occasion to do this, but will not 
shrink from the task. We learn from the 
Christian Register that a Congregational min- 
ister in Sacramento, Cal., is attempting to 
draw that town by plastering the street cor- 
ners with notices of subjects of his sermons 
of such prurient suggéstiveness as these—A 
Woman’s Heart Dissected, Fast Life Among 
Women, Woman’s Heart—Its Weakness, Born 
Wrong. The last mentioned topic may be ex- 
cusable, having been intended as autobio- 
graphical. But the only consoling truth which 
helps to cover the mortification that a Chris- 
tian minister can resort to such methods to 
gain attention is that his career is certain to 
be short. According to a report in the King- 
dom a Congregational minister, whose name 
we charitably withhold, acted recently as um- 
pire ata Sunday baseball game in Missouri and 
preached the same evening. We are glad to 
note that the directors of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly, at which he was advertised to lecture, 
promptly canceled his engagement. Their 
action is an example which ought not to be 
unheeded by the church to which that minis- 
ter belongs. 


There is raw material for the manufacture 
of thought and reflection in the following 
facts. In accordance with the provisions of a 
wise Massachusetts Jaw the American Bell 
Telephone Co. has just filed its return for ex- 
penses incurred by it during the last session 
of the Legislature. Three lawyers, including 
an ex-governor of the State, were paid $7,500 
each for arguments made, and another lawyer 
was given $6,500 for similar ‘services. (The 
largest single fee that Daniel Webster re- 
ceived during the years 1836-39 was only 
$7,500.) Four lobbyists received a sum total 
of $6,500 and certain newspapers of the city 
were paid $13,000 for publishing in full the 
arguments of the learned counsel. Itisagainst 
such forces that the plain people have no de- 
fense, save the integrity and good sense of their 
representatives, and if they lack the requisite 
character or the judicial spirit to weigh argu- 
ments and balance facts, apart from the elo- 
quent dress of the one or the personal bearing 
of the other, then the people are helpless in 
the face of such enormous aggregations of 
capital and intellectual ability put at their 
disposal. It1is in order, also, to question how 
many editors there are who can be depended 
upon to’ condemn editorially what elsewhere 
in their paper gives them a proportionate share 
of $13,000. 


The Christian Advocate is authority for the 
statement that Augustus Hemenway, husband 
of the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, the philan- 
thropist, when at the apex of his career as a 
Boston merchant, reached the conclusion that 
the stress of business was weakening his 
mind. He sent for his lawyer, placed the 
management of his business in the‘hands of 
three trustees and retired to Litchfield, Ct., 
put himself under the care of a physician and 
for thirteen years rested, was amused, but 
never once thought of business or permitted 
it to be discussed. What followefl is best de- 
scribed thus: 

One day, like a clap of thunder from a clear 

sky, a telegram came to Charles Hemenway, 
worded thus: ‘‘ Bring on your trial balance. 
Ava. H.”’ The brother telegraphed to the 
physician. The answer came: ‘‘ Patient per- 
fectly recovered.”” Mr. Hemenway received 
his brother and the trial balance and looked 
it over, A few days afterward he walked into 
his counting-room on Lewis’s Wharf, hung up 
his hat on the accustomed peg and sat down 
to business quietly. He was trying his brain. 
In a few days more he looked over the entire 
transactions of the house for the past thirteen 
years, and generally approved of what had 
been done. 
Moral: Go thou and do likewise, over- 
worked, well-to-do business man. Be a free 
man and a well man rather than aslave and 
invalid—or worse. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 
A Notable Trio. 

Largely by the voice and pen of Dr. Josiah 
Strong, author of Our Country and The 
New Era, there has come to the knowledge 
of our Christian circles here, and more or 
less to that of the public, one of the most 
interesting things that have had their at- 
tention in many years. It appears that 
three converted young African princes, 
who are to rule over adjoining territory 
east and north of Liberia—the kingdom of 
one of them, half-pagan and half-Moham- 
medan, being as large as New England 
and numbering half a million people—have 
been in this country getting an education to 
fit them for their future positions. One 
has been taught in Williams College, another 
graduated from Fisk University and has 
been two years in Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. The third, Prince Massaquoi, when 
a young boy was sent to school by his 
father to learn English, with the command 
that he should not be taught the Christian 
religion, At the age of fifteen, however, he 
determined to be a Christian, ran away to 
this country, secured an education, became 
reconciled to his father and returned to 
Africa, but soon came back as a delegate to 
the World’s Parliament of Religions and 
the African Ethnological Congiess. He has 
since been occupied in writing two books 
. for the benefit of his people. 

Two of the young men have sailed for 
home and the other will soon follow. The 
striking fact in the case is this: thesa'three 
young Christian priuces have formed a com- 
pact for mutual helpfulness in promoting 
' the welfare of their people. One is to take 
special charge of their education; the sec- 
ond of commerce and industrial matters; 
and the third, Massaquoi, of political af- 
fairs. But their chief anxiety—shameful as 
it is to say it—is over the problem of pre- 
venting the exportation of rum to their sub- 
jects from Christian lands, with all the in- 
dividual, domestic and social ruin that it 
carries with it. The sole purpose of one of 
Massaquoi’s books is to stir up the con- 
sciences of Christian people to put a stop to 
the abominable traffic which, if not pre- 
vented, will go far to defeat the best laid 
plans of these young rulers and to delay 
for years the Christianization of Africa, in 
which, if upheld by the forces of Christen 
dom, they may take so effective a part. Is 
not the spectacle of these three young con- 
verts to Christianity, pleading with Chris- 
tian America to cease poisoning the poor 
people of heathen Africa, enough to touch 
the heart even of a Medford distiller or a 


> Boston exporter of rum? 


A Notable Picture. ; 

A painting, altogether out of the usual 
artistic lines, The Living Christ, which has 
_ been exhibited for some months at Carnegie 
~ Music Hall, with widely discordant verdicts 

from the critics, has been brought down to 

‘‘the Studio,’’ in West Twenty-third Street, 

where it is being seen by those of a different 

class, many working people among them, 

The artist, not widely known to fame, is 

J. T. Doré Bentley of Englewood, N. J., 

who is proposing to execute a series of sim- 

ilar pictures illustrating his views of Scrip- 
ture characters and history. Iu this first 
attempt he has certainly succeeded in mak- 
ing no small stir among both artists and the 
uninitiated, and not the least interesting 
thing about the exhibition is the hearing of 
the spontaneous comments of observers on 
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getting their first view of the work. These 
are about as diverse as can be expressed in 
words. 

Only the face and bust are given. These 
are colossal, the size itself producing a pow- 
erful first impression, but rather in the line 
of the material than of the spiritual. The 
broad, bearded face, full ruddy cheeks, not 
over-refined or delicate lips, and abundance 
of long, dark hair, conventionally tinged 
with auburn, give an impression of robust 
manfulness, but to the most probably sug- 
gest little beyond that. The artist seems to 
have been too intent upon his declared pur- 
pose, ‘‘to portray the face of Christ as the 
universal brother, the perfect man, the asso- 
ciate of sinners,’’ to have given just promi- 
nence to the ideally ‘‘sympathizing and 
ever-helpful one’’—not to say to the divine- 
human Saviour, perfect through suffering, 
whom all sinful souls need and all sincere 
souls long fur unutterably. 

One who has seen Guido’s original por- 
trait of Beatrice Cenci, and has so learned 
what inspired artistic genius, and that only, 
can do with the human eye, cannot help 
wishing that a little of Guido’s spirit had 
been given to this painter of, ‘‘ the living 
Christ.” Then the great, round, bluish- 
gray eyes, wide open, staring in apparent 
wonder, would have beamed with some- 
thing of the love that wept over rebellious 
Jerusalem, and again at the grave of Laza- 
rus—the love that forevermore yearns over 
straying souls that will not come to Him 
that they might have life. Such humid eyes 
would have softened, refined and spiritual- 
ized the other features, and have sent from 
the canvas, instead of a wondering question, 
What does all this mean? a mingled appeal 
of pity, love and sorrow, such as no heart 
could long resist. 


A Notable Book. 

Such of our brethren hereabouts as are 
not away on their summer vacation and 
have had a chance to turn over the 552 
pages of Dr. Dunhbing’s Congregationalists 
in America are delighted with the feast 
which they see this carefully studied work 
has in store for them. The publishers have 
done their part admirably. With clear 
white paper, large, open type, laying no tax 
on even aged and tired eyes, with sixty-two 
illustrations—portraits of earlier and later 
(now deceased) leaders of the Pilgrim 
brotherhood (the beloved Dr. Dexter’s face 
beaming among them); pictures of historic 
buildings (churches, colleges, seminaries, 
etc.) of interest to the denomination; a 
chronological table, a biographical and a 
general index, and with strong, durable 
binding they have made the externals of 
the book as attractive as could be reason- 


‘ably asked. 


Of the internals of the book years of con- 
nection in a humble way with the Congre- 
gationalist, in whose editorial offices the 
bulk of the work has been done, ought not 
to debar one from speaking frankly. All 
who know the author are well aware of his 
deep interest in the theme and the years of 
special study that he has devoted to it. 
They will not be disappointed in their ex- 
pectation of finding here a clear, condensed, 
historic tracing of Congregational princi- 
ples and order from early apostolic times 
down to the present, preparing the way 
for Dr. Quint’s prophetic look into the 
future, 

The author is to be congratulated on 
having such qualified co-workers as Drs. 
Quint, Roy, ‘‘ Father Endeavor” Clark, the 
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ever-lively Bridgman, each in his special 
Sphere, and on having characteristic ‘‘in- 
troductions’’ from the facile pen of that 
prince of Congregational preachers and his- 
torians, Dr. R. S. Storrs, and that most 
genial-hearted, practical, working Congre- 


gationalist, General Howard; and pastors 


and laymen of the Pilgrim faith are to be 
congratulated on having here in readily ac- 
cessible form ample and trustworthy mat- 
ter for refreshing their own memories, as 
well as wherewith to answer the ceaseless 
inquiries from outsiders: What is Congrega- 
tionalism anyhow? What isit for? What 
has it done? What is it doing? 
HUNTINGTON. 


FRO? WASHINGTON. 
The Tariff Adjustment. 

At the present writing there is considera- 
ble uncertainty as to the nature of the com- 
promise, or agreement, in regard to the new 
tariff bill, but it still seems probable that 
some compromise will be adopted and that 
a tariff bill of some sort is practically as- 
sured. As predicted in this correspondence 
from the first, it will: be fonnd in the end, 
in all probability, that the Senate version of 
the bill, with some modifications, perhaps, 
will be the version finally agreed upon. 
The Jatest arrangement in regard to sugar, 
up to date, is a new compromise which is 
said to be acceptable not only to the admin- 
istration but to the conservative senators. 


_It is declared by the latter that there is no 


material protection for the trust in the 
schedule as proposed, but the House radi- 
cals do not take this view of it and declare 
that it gives more protection to the trust 
than the McKinley bill did and that they 
will fight it most strenuously in the House. 
The probability is, however, that whatever 
may be agreed upon in the conference com- 
mittee will be agreed upon in both Houses, 
for there is a very strong desire on the part 
of Democrats generally to pass some kind 
of a tariff bill and to adjourn as soon as pos- 
sible, and the idea of adjourning without 
having perfected any tariff legislation is 
extremely repugnant to all branches of the 
party. Therefore, all talk of an irreconcil- 
able disagreement, or of a presidential veto 
in certain contingencies, is regarded here 
by most politicians as exceedingly wild. 
Whatever may be done in regard to sugar, 
it is considered altogether probable that the 
iron and coal schedules will remain as they 
are in the present Senate bill. 

Considerable comment has been caused 
by the introduction on Friday of a resolu- 
tion in the House by Mr. Bland directing 
the committee on ways and means to bring 
in a new tariff bill placing all sugars on the 
free list. This is indicative not only of the 
position of the radical tariff reformers in 
regard to the general subject of the tariff 
but also, apparently, of their belief in the 
failure of their plans, so far as the confer- 
ence committee is concerned. It would: 
seem to show that the free trade element 
does not expect to get satisfaction from the 
conferees and that therefore it proposes to 
begin tariff reform agitation over again. 
The resolution unquestionably represents a 
strong sentiment in the Ilouse, but it is 
consideréd hardly probable that it can com- 
mand a majority. The main effect which 
it is expected to have is to induce senators 
to be more willing to accept whatever small 
compromises may be proposed by the pres- 
ent conference committee. The sugar men 
in the Senate, in other words, are likely ty 
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see in the Bland resolution a new danger 
threatening them, and they may naturally 
be inclined thereby to accept the very fav- 
orable arrangement proposed by the con- 
ferees, even if it is not exactly what they 
want, rather than run the risk of another 
fight with the radical element in the [ouse. 
The Sugar Scandal Report. 

The report of the Senate committee to in- 
vestigate the sugar scandal was finally sub- 
mitted to the Senate on Thursday and the 
committee was discharged. All members 
of the committee signed the report, which 
contained a general exoneration of senators, 
but a supplementary report was submitted 
by Senators Lodge and Davis, showing that 
the sugar trust had been enabled to have 
its interests protected in the Senate bill, al- 
though no corrupt or improper influence 
upon senators had become apparent from 
any evidence that had been forthcoming. 

The report of the committee severely 
blames the correspondents who had made 
charges against senators for not divulging 
the source of their information, and it then 
proceeds to state that nothing has been 
proved against any senators, except in so 
far as certain senators have made confession 
before the committee. The latest piece of 
information concerning which the commit- 
tee had to deliberate tended to implicate 
Senator Camden of West Virginia in the 
sugar speculation. A photographic copy of 
an order to buy sugar stock in his name 
was produced, but he denied the genuine- 


ness of the signature and of: the whole 


transaction, and the committee accepted 
his denial. It thus appears that in this 
case nobody is gnilty, or, at least, that no- 
body has been proved guilty, and the in- 
vestigation accordingly has turned out to 
be as valueless as was generally anticipated. 
The Strike Commission, 

The same result may be predicted of the 
investigation to be instituted by the new 
strike commission, composed of Messrs. 
Kernan, Worthington and Wright, which 
met on Tuesday and organized for the pros- 
ecution of the inquiry. The personnel of 
the commission is unexceptionable, but all 
that the commission has to do is to investi- 
gate the causes and condition of affairs an- 
tecedent to the strike and to make report of 
their opinions regarding the same, which 
will undoubtedly be interesting but which 
will carry with it nothing authoritative or 
compulsory, so that no practical results 
with reference to either labor or capital are 
to be expected from it. 

Legislation in General. 

The new immigration bill of Mr. Lock- 
wood of New York, which was generally 
favored by all who wish for a more sensible 
arrangement of our immigration laws and 
regulations, has been indefinitely postponed 
in committee on account of a disagreement 
in regard to several of its propositions. 
This is much regretted, as the bill promised 
to meet the emergency very satisfactorily. 
On the contrary, the Bailey voluntary bank- 
ruptcy bill, which has passed the House, has 
been favorably reported in the Senate com- 
mittee with several modifications, and will 
perhaps be passed. It is thought also that 
the anti-option bill may be passed at this 
session, but this will probably comprise 
about allthe miscellaneous legislation that 
is to be expected before adjournment. 

The condition of the national finances is 
satisfactory only on the principle that when 
a thing is as bad as it can be it cannot be 
avy worse. In spite of the loan effected 
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last winter, by which fifty millions or so of 
gold was realized, the gold balance in the 
treasury to-day is almost down to fifty 
million dollars, and is the lowest since the 
war. There is some talk of another bond 
issue as a matter of precaution, and this 
may be resorted to, although the preference 
of Secretary Carlisle and the President is 
to avoid incurring any further government 
obligations whatever, if possible. 
Aug. 4. OenSiatis 


FRO?! THE INTERIOR. 
Romanism and the Saloons. 

People in Chicago are watching with 
great interest the attitude which Romanism 
is taking in reference to the liquor traffic. 
Protestants are gratified at the utterances 
of Bishop Watterson of Columbus, O., and 
at the approval he has received from Able- 
gate Satolli. Were all Catholics who are 
engaged in the liquor business in Chicago 
to withdraw from it, a majority of the sa- 
loons would be closed for want of persons 
to run them. It is to be hoped that war- 
fare against the traffic in and the use of 
intoxicants by Catholics will continue, and 
that in temperance sentiment Catholics and 
Protestants will soon be able to stand side 
by side. 

Report of the Grand Jury. 

No more scathing report has lately been 
made than that of the Grand Jury in refer- 
ence to the conduct of State. Attorney 
Kern and one of his assistants by the name 
of Lynch. The jury, which was dismissed 
before its term of service had expired, af- 
firmed the existence of gambling and dens 
of infamy, the declaration of the police to 
the contrary notwithstanding. They further 
declared that these establishments were pro- 
tected by the authorities in consideration of 
money paid for the purpose. Street and 
number where these establishments are to 
be found were given, although, through lack 
of time, sufficient evidence for the convic- 
tion of those controlling them has not been 
obtained. The statements made by this 
jury in regard to Mr. Lynch are such as no 
administration, having any care for its 
credit, can afford to neglect. There is, 
however, little probability that any notice 
of the findings of this jury will be taken. 
The political machine has already begun to 
move, and, as our present mayor is anxious 
to be his own successor, his attention will 
necessarily be given to that rather than to 
the interests of the city. 


Claims for Losses from the Riots. 

The first installment of these claims, 
amounting to a little less than $40,000, has 
been made. Notice to this effect has been 
served on the mayor. As it is openly 
charged by the daily press that the delay of 
the mayor to do his duty, and to give the 
police orders to protect property, is the 
cause of these losses, it is not surprising 
that he should have been somewhat indig- 
nant when the legal notices were served. 
A special officer, at a salary of $200 a month, 
has been appointed to look after these 
claims. Itis sad to notice the evident dis- 
trust which prevails in regard to our police, 
yet it may be doubted if a braver set of 
men could anywhere be got together. They 
are hindered from doing their duty by fear 
of their superiors. It is time that this 
branch of the city’s service were taken out 
of politics altogether. We should not then 
be mortified by reports that brave men en- 
dure jibes and insults from those who defy 
the law and do not dare lift a hand in self- 
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defense. The magnificent condition of our 
fire department, which has been entirely 
severed from the machine, suggests what 
our police department, and several other 
departments, would soou become could they 
be put on a purely business basis, and freed 
forever from the corrupting influence of 
municipal politics: 

Our Brave Firemen. 

A splendid illustration of the readiness of 
these men to give up their lives in service 
for the city was presented Wednesday night 
at the destructive fire in the lumber district 
in the southwest section of the city. One 
of these firemen has died from injuries re- 
ceived in fighting the flames, and five or six 
others were badly injured. Two other per- 
sons lost their lives in connection with the 
fire. Opinions differ as to its cause. A 
good many think it was incendiary in its 
origin, others that it was caused by sparks 
from passing engines. The district is full 
of Poles, Bohemians, Italians, etc., who 
have been in full sympathy with the strikers 
and are openly anarchistic in sentiment. 
Still it is hardly fair to accuse them of 
starting this fire without some better proof 
than we now have. The losses run up into 
the millions. Two thousand persons will 
be thrown out of employment. The great 
electrical establishment of Siemens & Hals- 
kie, a branch of that in Berlin, was burnt. 
The loss is set down at half a million, with 
some insurance. Fifty-two engines were on 
the ground and two fire-boats, which did 
excellent service, although the heat on 
them was terrific. Ninety million feet of 
lumber were consumed. 

Recall of Troops. “4 

With the exception of four companies the 
regiments which have been on duty nearly 
four weeks have been ordered home, It is 
hoped that in a few days it will be safe to 
allow the other companies to return to their . 
business. Wednesday Mr. Debs returned 
from Terre Haute and though met by quite 
a large number of his admirers the mayor 
refused to allow members of the A. R. U: to 
parade the streets in his honor. In his 
afternoon speech Mr, Debs declared himself 
out of sympathy with strikes and said that 
the only way for labor to secure its rights is 
at the polls. Whatever action the A. R. U. 
or its officers may now take is of small im- 
portance. A boycott whether declared on 
or off under its auspices is a thing of in- 
difference, although for a time it may occ¢a- 
sion inconvenience. 

Pullman. 

The repair shops were opened Thursday 
morning. Vice-president Wickes says that 
men will be taken back without any refer- 
ence to their attitude toward the strike and 
that work will be given at the wages paid at 
the time of the strike to all who apply. It 
is probable that a good mahy mechanics 
who have long been out of work, ‘or who 
have had a desire to work for the Pullman 
Company, will be employed. Mr. Wickes 
says that his employés can see him at any 
time and have any grievances which investi- 
gations show to be well grounded adjusted. 
He further declares it to be the purpose of 
the company in the future, as it has been in 
the past, to treat its workmen a little better 
than they are treated elsewhere. If, as 
many maintain, the trouble is in the un- 
American plan upon which this model town 
has been built and is run, even with the 
best of intentions and the best of overseers, 
the company will continue to have difficulty. 
It is to be hoped that the President’s com- 
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mittee of investigation will look into the 
relation which those who live in Pullman 
bear to those who employ them. In Pull- 
man the factory system has been carried 
out to its logical conclusion, although under 
as good conditions as is possible anywhere. 
Perhaps it will be found that insufficient 
opportunities have been furnished workmen 
to purchase their own homés, within what 
has been known as Pullman, and that too 
little allowance has been made for the indi- 
viduality of those who have made it their 
home. Perhaps in its government some- 
thing like the senate plan, in operation in 
some of our colleges, might be introduced 
with good results. If some arrangement 
could be made by which the operatives 
could have a voice in their local govern- 
ment, as they do in the government of the 
city and the State, it would be an advan- 
tage, although with so large a proportion of 
the inhabitants foreigners this privilege of 
self-control must necessarily be placed un- 
der some restrictions. The result of the 
opening of the shops is to prove what has 
been affirmed all along, that the men are 
anxious to go back to work, and although, 
for consistency’s sake, some of the strikers 
will hold out for a time and try to prevent 
those who wish to retain their old places 
from entering the service of the company, 
sooner or later nearly all the former em- 
ployés will ask for their old jobs. It means 
a good deal to work for a company that 
always pays promptly whatever it agrees 
to pay. 

The Illinois Steel Works. 2 

This immense establishment at South Chi- 
cago, which employs more than two thou- 
sand men, started up Monday. Efforts 
were made by a few strikers, who declared 
that their grievances had not been settled, 
to prevent the men from going back to 
work, But these efforts were treated with 
derision on the part of the workmen. There 
has been no general strike in these works, 
but the disarrangement of affairs on the 
railways and in the mining districts ren- 
dered it impossible to obtain coal and other 
material necessary tillnow. Although there 
has been some distress in South Chicago, 
there has been no disturbance there and 
no attempts have been made to destroy 
property. 

Report by State Officers from the Mining Dis- 
tricts. ; 

This report, extracts of which have been 
given the public, has just been completed. 
It criticises the system of contracts, by 
which personal liberty is to some extent 
abridged; the character of the houses in 
which the miners, in many places, live; and 
the system of stores at which miners are 
compelled to purchase their supplies, if not 

-at ruinous rates, yet at places which are 
owned and controlled by their employers. 
These truck stores, as they are called, have 
greatly diminished in number by reason of 
the law of 1891, which, although unconsti- 
tutional on account of its alleged interfer- 
ence with the freedom of contract, yet gave 
expression to public sentiment in regard to 
them. Thirty-five of these stores have 
closed, thirty-eight are still open. Rents 
were found to run from $159 to $18 a year. 
The amount paid is 16.2 per cent. of the 
jncome. The average number of reoms to 
a family is 3.83. It is also said that a tur- 
bulent element, consisting of Slavonians, 

‘Poles, Hungarians and Italians, has been 
added in recent years to the American, 
‘Scotch, English, Irish, Welsh and German 
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element which formerly did the work in 
these mines. Some fault is also found with 
the system of compulsory insurance in 
vogue in these districts. In many ‘ways 
scope is not allowed for the choice of the 
miner. 4 


A Labor Congress. 

Under the auspices of the Civic League, 
a labor congress, consisting of experts who 
are to represent capital and labor alike, is 
to be convened here in September. As 
everybody who has any heart at all is 
anxious to discover some way by which 
these frequent disagreements between labor 
and capital may be avoided, and as there is 
here no prejudice against the laborer as 
such, but a sincere desire to understand his 
side of the question and in all things to do 
him absolute justice, it is altogether prob- 
able that the results of this congress may 
be of value. During the strike the question 
was one of law and order, of government 
and no government. It will now be of per- 
sonal relations between employer and em- 
ployé, and of measures by which organized 
labor may obtain a standing in the courts. 
The Chicago University. 

The experiment of a summer term, chiefly 
for those who cannot attend the regular 
terms of the year, has proved successful. 
About 550 students are on the ground. The 
aim of the university, more and more, is 
to be postgraduate work, and work for 
teachers, who need the stimulus and disci- 


pline which a few weeks in a great university 


will give them for the proper discharge of 
their duties. President Harper is seeking 
to increase the number of affiliated institu- 
tions, so that, being under the same govern- 
ment, the methods of instruction and the 
courses of study pursued may be uniform. 
Work on several new buildings in and near 
the campus has begun, A president’s house, 
costing about $40,000, is to be built this sum- 
mer. Mr. Rockafeller thus far has given the 
university $4,250,600. Its property, together 
with its endowment, cannot be worth much 
less than $8,000,000. 


Chicago, Aug. 4. FRANKLIN. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The Place of the Labor Leader is the title 
of an article by W. L Sheldon in the August 
American Journal of Politics. He says, truly: 
‘¢ Probably the most important question of all 
in reference to this subject is as to the ulti- 
mate motive of the labor leader.. What is he 
really striving for? His destiny as an influ- 
ence is all going to be determined by the 
answer to this one inquiry. Isit with hima 
question of ideals or of business? Has he at 
heart, as a Supreme aim, the desire to improve 
his whole class? Is he really actuated to 
some extent by the care for the good of all 
mankind, or is it only a question of getting 
more wages? On this point opinions differ 
mostradically. The majority of persons would 
say that what actuates him is just ‘ business.’ 
If that is the case, if he is merely a kind of 
president of a labor trust in order to get a 
larger share of the loaf for his class, then his 
appearance on the arena of human affairs is 
only temporary. ... No man is altogether 
selfish or altogether unselfish. It would be 
something well-nigh miraculous if a man were 
to appear out of that class with such absolute 
devotion to the human race as to be wholly 
free from any personal or private aims. We 
must not forget that his whole early struggle 
for existence will have cultivated these latter 
motives. If a man has been almost driven to 
selfishness in getting enough to eat and to 
provide for his family in his early years, these 
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motives cannot suddenly die away when he 
becomes a little more free and has other am- 
bitions.”’ 

The Christian Leader says: ‘The literature 
of Socialism is doing good. It emphasizes the 
evils that it may not be able to remove. It is 
a diagnosis of the social body. We welcome 


_ it, for despite its crudities and illogical appli- 


cations it throws light on the situation, and 
in that light we may note some truths that 
otherwise might escape our vision. And we 
believe in Socialism always with the prefix— 
Christian.”’ 

The kam’s Horn, ceasing to be pungent and 
humorous, proposes a remedy for the social 
unrest and inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth. “How? By inaugurating industrial 
co-operation whereby capital and labor will 
have mutual interest in failure and success. 
Put railways and telegraphs under govern- 
ment control or absolute ownership. Estab- 
lish postal savings banks for deposits and 
loans. Suppress gambling and begin at the 
Stock Exchange and Boards of Trade.’’ 


ABROAD. 


The comments of the British religious press 
on the recent strike are interesting. The 
British Weekly is confide-t that ‘‘ when things 
come to the worst the Americans will put an 
end to trifling and see that the supremacy of 
the law is vindicated. But perhaps the time 
has come when, even in America, it will be 
found dangerous, to trifle any further with 
municipal and political administration. By 
the confession of Americans themselves, the 
best men are occupied i. making money and 
have allowed the functions of the government 
to fall into the basest hands.’ The Christian 
World uses an imaginary dialogue between a 
magistrate and a clerk as its vehicle for ex- 
pressing its opinion. The clerk prescribes a 
limited suffrage as the remedy for such out- 
bursts. ‘No,’ says the magistrate, ‘‘the 
multitude, at least amongst the races that are 
to inherit the future, are always learning by 
their own mistakes. One thing they need to 
learn just now is that there is a limit to the 
brute force of the majority. They may be 
stronger than the minority, but they are not 
stronger than the laws of nature. You re- 
member those lines of Punch addressed to 
Americans on the slavery question: 

If those eternal laws you spurn, 
They’ll certainly your kicks return; 
They wil! be even with you yet, 
And what a kicking you will get!” 

Rey. Dr. Alexander Mackennal, in the Re- 
view of the Churches, analyzing the situation 
in this country respecting Church Unity, and 
especially the seven papers written by Con- 
gregationalists for the symposium which Dr. 
A. H. Bradford published in Christian Litera- 
ture, says: ‘‘It is evident that the American 
Congregationalists, like English Congrega- 
tionalists, are as strong as ever in the asser- 
tion that the essence of the church is the 
living faith of its members; and this is so es- 
sential that nothing else can be held as worthy 
of mention along with it. With John Robin- 
son they would affirm that a church can exist 
without any officers, and that no officers can 
exist without the call and consent of the 
chureh. Can any ‘local adaptation’ inter- 
pretative clause make the ‘historic episco- 
pate’ formula, as the bishops mean it, broad 
enough to include that?” 

The spirit with which some of the Japanese 
entered upon the contest with China may be 
inferred from the following quotations from 
the vernacular press. Says the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun: “The policy which this empire 
must pursue toward Corea has not for its ob- 
ject either the annexation of that country or a 
monopoly of privileges and interests there. 
The aim kept in view is to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity of the little kingdom and to 
lead it along the path of civilization. In order 
to attain that object, our country is willing to 
co-operate with any power; nor will it hesi- 
tate to fight any power that may attempt to 
thwart its purpose.” 
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SOCIOLOGY AS A FAD. 


BY REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL. D., AUBURNDALE, 
MASS. 


The friends of sociology as a science likely 
to assume very large proportions in the 
early future will recall a remark attributed 
to Phillips Brooks. Speaking of the Broad 
Church movement, he took occasion to thank 
God that it had not become a fad. At pres- 
ent this'is, however, a danger that seriously 
threatens sociology and hinders its real 
progress. 

The advance of interest in the subject is 
remarkable. When I quoted in the Prince- 
ton Review ten years ago a saying of Dr. 
Mulford that sociology was the coming sci- 
ence, it was looked upon as a sort of pro- 
phetic utterance from that seer. Sociology 
then had hardly effected an entrance into a 
few leading universities, and was practically 
unknown in the theological seminaries. Of 
course, Comte, Spencer and others had long 
been at work, but the idea of instruction 
and research in this field as a part of the 
curriculum of the most of our higher educa- 
tional institutions was novel. We had long 
had the Social Science Association and two 
or three of the social sciences had been 
studied for years, and there began to be 
some slight incursions into the general field 
beyond politics and economics. But sociol- 
ogy, either in reality or in name, was prac- 
tically an unknown college study almost 
everywhere, It was as late as 1886 that, at 
the request of Professor Tucker, I began 
the first department of Sociological, Notes 
in the Andover Review, following up the 
beginning made there in 1884 in some 
approach to a sociological treatment of 
‘‘the religious problem of the country 
town.’’ 

Now things are very different. The uni- 
versities and all the leading colleges offer or 
require courses in sociology, while chairs of 
sociology or special instruction in it are a 
leading feature in many theological semi- 
naries. The colleges for women, though 
late in entering this field, are rapidly com- 
ing to the front. Sociological notes are a 
frequent feature in the press and the de- 
partment appears constantly in journals like 
Public Opinion. The largest assemblies of 
Christians, all kinds of clubs and ministerial 
associations often give much time to sociol- 
ogy, and national and local organizations for 
the cultivation of Christian sociology have 
been recently started. Every minister natu- 
rally desires to make up the deficiencies of 
his early training and to know something of 
this indispensable science by some reading 
or systematic study along its lines, while a 
host of intelligent laymen and women are 
also eager for some knowledge of it. 

Here is both our hope and our peril. I 
wish now to point to its misfortunes if made 
a fad, and in three orfour particulars. The 
commendable eagerness to train our future 
pastors and missionaries in sociology may 
lead to mistakes. A chair of sociology or 
of ‘*Christian”’ sociology is established in 
a theological seminary. Some pastor who 
has dealt. with social problems and read 
upon them is chosen to take the professor- 
ship and time and place are made for its 
work in the already overcrowded curricu- 
lum. But, so far as the science is con- 
cerned, the teacher has almost everything 
to learn. He slowly, if not suddenly, finds 
that both those who called him and he him- 
self were largely ignorant of the nature and 
field of the real science. Happily, in most 
cases, the true state of the case is soon dis- 
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covered, and the good sense of those con- 
cerned corrects the mistake in time. 
But another difficulty is rapidly coming 


up. The introduction of the science into~ 


university and college will soon compel a 
change in the theological schools. Most of 
the students in the latter will come with a 
good deal of previous training in sociology, 
often better than the seminary can give. 
This will compel a division of labor. ‘Prob- 
ably the strictly scientific part of the work 
—sociology proper—will be left to the col- 
lege, while the seminary will confine itself 
to the applications of it to various social 
problems. The specialist from outside may 
relieve the seminary professor at certain 
points, Very likely the chair of sociology 
will change its work somewhat. It will 
leave most of that science to the college 
professor, cover fewer subjects and aim to 
guide to the practical application of the 
principles of sociology in a more scientific 
manner. The difficulty of supplying chairs, 
whether in college or seminary, on account 
of the very small number of persons who 
are really sociologists, will soon be met, 
but chiefly by recruits from those young 
men who have lately entered the real field. 

No small danger, too, appears in the use 
of the term sociology. The word is applied 
to everything of a social nature. Anything 
of a social character is dubbed sociological. 
Everybody who does a bit of work in social 
reform is forthwith called a sociologist. 
Every social question is spoken of as a so- 
ciological problem. I recall a recent meet- 
ing where for three days practical men, with 
two or three exceptions, were called upon 
to tell of their actual experience in dealing 
practically with various social matters. 
Great care was avowedly taken by the man- 
agers to avoid all theory and all theoretical 
discussion in order, as it was said, to have 
actual workers give account of what they 
had done in a practical way. Yet this sim- 
ple aim had to be labeled Sociological 
Problems, perhaps to draw an audience. 
But this kind of misinformation has serious 
results. What would be said if a conven- 
tion of Young Men’s Associations, Christian 
Workers or Christian Endeavor should en- 
title their deliberations over their religious 
work Theological Problems! Sociological 
problems are as different from social prob- 
lems as geological problems are from those 
of practical mining, or from the making of 
a road or the digging of a cellar. 

Another is found in the loose use of the 
term when a real science is meant. It is 
applied to any and all the social sciences. 
It is used as their equivalent or to express 
their sum. Within a few years even learned 
men carelessly used it as covering that part 
of social science which lies outside politics 
and economics, including penology, the 
study of charity organizations and the like. 
But these are only new social sciences. Of 
course it is not safe to be positive in a new 
field where experts are much in doubt, 
but it should be known to all that there is 
a tendency to something more distinctive, 
that sociology is slowly following in that 
course which biology has taken in becoming 
distinct from physiology and other kindred 
sciences, and that we shall get on best by 
keeping this in mind. Sociology and the 
sociological, treatment of a subject empha- 
size at least two things that help define the 
meaning of these words. First, they always 
imply the scientific rather than the practi- 
cal treatment of their subjects. Secondly, 
they deal with varied social material from a 
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distinct point of view—that of its relation 
to society as a whole. Sociology is thus 
the science that deals with the social order 
in reference to its entirety—that is, with 
social forces, forms, conditions and action 
as society. It is misleading to apply the 
terms sociology and sociological to merely 
practical social work on the one hand, or, 
on the other, to some one of the various 
social sciences which, like politics or political 
economy, deals with a special phase of the 
social order. Again, the simple word social 
often is all that is meant when many popu- 
lar writers say sociological. To confound 
the two is as bad as to use the words theo- 
logical and religious as if they both meant 
the same thing. 

This confusion leads the reader of the 
literature of social topics astray. Gener- 
ously crediting me with a larger knowledge 
than I have of this subject, people often 
write for a plan of study and a list of books 
on sociology, and, to save my time, fre- 
quently add a list of those which they have 
already read. Sometimes not one of a list of 
a dozen titles is a book on sociology, or one 
written by a sociologist. The work is done 
on very different lines than those of sociol- 
ogy. The books are simply suggestive dis- 
cussions of various social problems by econ- 
omists, ethical writers, reformers or general 
students, but not sociological in any true 
sense of the term. Most of the bibliogra- 
phies claiming to cover this field are of 
little value and often positively misleading 
as guides to this science. Sociology as a sci- 
ence is new, in fact in the very process of 
formation, and therefore difficult, if not im- 
possible at present, of exact definition. The 
real sociological works in our language are 
still few, generally unwieldy and ill adapted 
to the ordinary reader and hardly up to date. 
No good hand-book or introduction has ap- 
peared until now. ButTJ have just received 
a volume written by Professor Small and Mr. 
George E. Vincent of the Chicago Univer- 
sity that I can commend to the beginner, 
Its title is An Introduction to the Study 
of Society. While it seems to me to fail to 
take the student to some important points 
of view where he can get a good idea of the 
great outlines of the structure of society, 
present and past and as a whole, it is an ex~ 
tremely valuable book for its purpose. No 
more useful work can be put into the hands 
of the beginner or even the somewhat ad- 
vanced student of sociology. 

I wanted to do more than refer to one of 
the most serious of popular notions—that 
of ‘‘ Christian sociology ’’—but want of space 
forbids. It must suffice here to say that, 
with an element of truth iu the phrase, its 
general abuse is a very serious matter and 
may do much harm. Some people in de- 
manding a Christian sociology are repeat- 
ing the old mistake of the church that used 
to call for a Biblical geology, and still earlier 
for a Biblical astronomy. ' 


THE WAR BETWEEN JAPAN AND 
CHINA. 


BY REV. J. H. DEFOREST, D,D,, SENDAI, JAPAN. 


Very often I am asked, ‘‘ Which side is 
going to beat?’’ Occasionally a more: im- 
portant question is asked, ‘‘ What are the 
causes of hostilities and on which side is 
the right?”’ 

If these two nations are left to fight it 
out between themselves it is fairly safe to 
predict that Japan will win, in spite of the 
great numerical advantage of China, for the 
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Japanese army and navy have for years 
been under ceaseless training, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to secure the fastest 
cruisers, the best arms and ample experi- 
ence. The Japanese have most eagerly 
adopted the art of modern war, having sent 
their officers to examine the military tactics 
of Europe and America and to study thor- 
oughly at their military schools. One of 
their colonels has invented an important 
part of a rifle that has won praise from for- 
eign experts. The war department is so 
strong in Japan that it has been feared 
more than once during the recent sessions 
of the hostile Diet that the military hand 
would come forth and temporarily suspend 
the constitution. Every year twenty or 
thirty thousand of her troops are mobilized, 
and mock battles are fought with great en- 
thusiasm under the eye of the emperor, 
while her cruisers have sailed in every sea. 

Contrast this with the war preparation of 
China. Though many of her warships are 
said to be first-class, the dismissal of her 
ablest foreign adviser a few years ago left 
her fleet under the direction of officers 
whose training will compare but poorly 
with that of the Japanese. China had 
here in the United States 120 of her choice 
students preparing for every branch of 
‘government service, but she peremptorily 
recalled them long before their education 
was completed. Her army has had no 
practice in modern warfare, so far asI re- 
eall. And it is freely asserted that her mil- 
itary officers are so corrupt that the money 
designed to render the army efficient goes 
into the pockets of military speculators to a 
large extent. 

The Japanese are quick, well organized, 
brave, have had experience in the great Saigo 
rebellion, and have full faith in themselves 
and in the justice of their cause. While 
the Chinese do not lack virtues, at this 
juncture they do lack in most of these 
necessary qualities, and they are indifferently 
officered. The Japanese are under great 
disadvantages in having to go to Corea to 
fight, but it will be many a long day before 
any purely Chinese forces will drive them 
out of the peninsula. It is, of course, use- 
less to conjecture now what may happen 
if Russia, England and France are drawn 
into this quarrel. 

The treaty of Tientsin provided, among 
other things, that neither China nor Japan 
should send troops into Corea without in- 
forming the other of such a step, The 
Japanese now claim that this provision has 
been violated by China secretly sending 
troops into Corea. They also claim that 
China’s influence has been so overpoweringly 
strong as to deprive Corea of all independ- 
ence and to use her as a mere tool against 
the interests of Japan. Several times of 
late Corea has tried the patience of Japan 

- to the extreme limit by sudden and arbi- 
. trary interference with the commerce of her 
nationals. Then the belief by a large sec- 
tion of Japan that the Corean court actually 
inspired the assassination of Kim Ok Kun, 
and the subsequent barbarous treatment 
of his body, have deepened the feeling 
against Corea until the native press has 
loudly called fcr some decisive action. So 
the Japanese think it is high time to assert 
themselves and let it be known to both 
China and Corea that treaties must be re- 
spected and commerce permitted with no 
high-handed interference. 

These things, however, would hardly 
have brought about the present warlike 
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condition. Some occasion. was needed to 
bring Japan and China into conflict in 
Corea. This was furnished by ‘‘the re- 
bellion,” whatever that may be. Without 
a doubt it is high time there was a re- 
bellion in Corea, for the government in 
every department is rotten and weak and 
the people are hopelessly oppressed and 
impoverished. China sympathizes with the 
existing government and seems to have sent 
troops to help crush the rebellion. 
Japanese government, of course, could not 
send troops to help the rebels, but the 
people of Japan to a considerable degree 
sympathize with the rebels, and the gov- 
ernment of Japan sent troops to protect her 
growing interests there. Thus it happens 
that China and Japan meet on the penin- 
sula of Corea. 

The aims of Japan are two—to secure 
the independence of Corea and to bring 
about her political reformation. She stands 
for progress and order in the east. The 
salvation of Corea lies in the lines laid 
down by Japan. 
sible good—nothing but harm. 

Will the contending nations accept any 
proffered arbitration from western powers? 
The war is immensely popular in Japan, 
and the leading papers of the capital are 
virtually unanimous in advising the goy- 
ernment not to listen for a moment to any 
offers of intervention. They say, ‘‘ Thank 
such powers with all politeness, but firmly 
tell them we prefer to handle the matter 
ourselves.’’ Western diplomats understand 
Japan’s temper and will hardly make the 
mistake of suggesting arbitration until the 
heat of these initial attacks is over. | After 
Japan has clearly shown her superiority 
over the best forces that China can send 
into Corea, she will be in a position to 
secure Corea’s independence and may get 
a chance to try her hand at reforming the 
government there. Should offers of arbi- 
tration be accepted and the result prove 
fairly satisfactory to Japan, it could hardly 
fail to be the last step toward the long 
looked for treaty revision that would give 
Japan at least tariff autonomy and partial, 
if not complete, relief from the hated ex- 
territoriality. 

The danger now is that Japan will be too 
impetuous and go beyond the usages of 
modern war, and so imperil the sympathy 
western nations naturally feel in her en- 
deavor to champion the cause of progress 
in the Kast. But, on the other hand, Japan 
is quick to see her mistakes and does not 
wait to be forced to apologize. China 
never would think of apologizing for sink- 
ing a ship of another nation, but Japan sees 
the blunder of her zealous captain and im- 
mediately sends to England her apology. 

The war will do China good. It may 
temporarily arouse into activity her well- 
nigh universal hatred of foreigners, and 
local disturbances may be expected. But 
it will wake up the government and show 
her the need of railroads, telegraphs and 
western education. It will help put a stop 
to the lofty assumption by the emperor of 
superiority over all the nations of the earth, 
and we shall all the sooner hear that the 
emperor of China has at last done what he 
ought to have gracefully done thirty years 
ago—received the representatives of foreign 
powers in audience as representing nations 
on an equality with China. See the bom- 
bastic style in her manifesto of war, as she 
speaks of ‘‘rooting out those pestilential 
Japanese from their lairs.”’ To lessen this 
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China can do her no pos- | 


_ his own experience. 
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offensive pride of the emperor of the middle 
kingdom will be one of the best results of 
the present war for the whole East. As 
Lowell says, ‘‘But civilization does git 
forard sometimes upon a powder cart.” 
Corea also will be ultimately benefited, 


China has shown her inability to benefit the 


people of the peninsula, and whether Corea 
gains full independence or not the sympa- 
thy of nearly all nations is with her, and 
her political standing can hardly fail to be 
bettered. 

International law will gain something, 
The imperfect treaties between these three 
powers and western nations will give place 
to treaties better fitted to aid progress in 
the East and founded on the larger knowl- 
edge both sides have gained of each other 
during the last twenty-five years. 

Guilford, Ct., Aug. 3. 


PREACHING ONE'S SELF. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D. D, 


I have met with a peculiar phase of 
thought in regard to what is to be preached. 
I had suggested to a young man that he had 
omitted from his sermon a particular point 
which would be of great force in his argu- 
ment, and which was a truth clearly re- 
vealed in the Scriptures. He replied that 
he had considered the suggested statement, 
but had felt that he could not honestly pre- 
sent it because it had not passed through 
He said this with 
great modesty and with a spirit which deep- 
ened my respect for him. He was afraid of 
preaching unrealities. Sober, thoughtful 
and deyout, he desired to present living 
truth only. Perhaps his position illustrates 
a reaction from the use of mere formulas. 
These very formulas may have been the crys- 
tallizing of living faiths, but the living faiths 
were those of persons who had passed away. 

Truths understood by experience are 
mighty. All my days have I believed in 
the vitality which comes from such expe- 
rience. A sailor understands the sea, A 
soldier understands the field. A sick man 
understands pain. A penitent man under- 
stands repentance. A man believing on 
Christ understands the strength of Christ. 
When the Methodist minister came to 
preach under the old elm on Boston Com- 
mon, he preached a gospel of vital experi- 
ence which, sounding strange to many ina 
time of declension, carried power with it 
because it had the form and testimony of 
experience. When even such a gospel in 
time becomes hardened into mere intellec- 
tualism, new times of spiritual refreshing 
become necessary in the church. Spiritual 
experiences again become the rule. 

I believe that many a young man has 
struggled painfully through seasons of doubt 
which came because he could not make 
real certain representations of truth which 
others had found to be truth. Undoubt- 
edly many such have received the light 
which gave peace by spiritual apprehen- 
sions, which almost seemed to be revela- 
tions. -What such a one has come to know 
he feels that he knows by experience, not 
meaning thereby the merely outward expe- 
rience of occurrences, but the inward ex- 
perience of spiritual being. 

But this peculiar trial and relief may 
make him narrow. He may be led to dis- 
parage or even deny all experiences outside 
of his range. He may be the inhabitant 
of the torrid zone who did not believe men 
in the Arctic eyer walked upon hardened 
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water. Or, if he admits that others have 
been led through other paths into other ex- 
periences, he does not feel that those others 
have forces and methods at least equal to 
his own. ' 

With, then, all the advantage and power 
which comes through experience, and to 
which experience is essential, there are 
needed cautions, One is, the suggestion of 
this inadequateness of any experiences in 
one light to meet the conditions of Chris- 
tian work. I am not referring to those 
peculiarities of experience which seem to 
force men into peculiar .departments of 
labor. Different men have had such differ- 
ent spheres in life and such different train- 
ing as seem to mark out their course with 
unerring certainty. Father Taylor could 
not but preach to sailors; nor could our cap- 
tain-chaplain to the sailors in Boston do 
otherwise than make the pulpit his quarter- 
deck. But the apprehension of truth re- 
ceived into the soul only by personal experi- 
ence is painfully insufficient for a Christian 
preacher. In saying this I do not approve 
of any pretense or of any sham. I mean 
simply that his experience cannot, by the 
very nature of things, be broad enough to 
cover the truth which the preacher is com- 
missioned and ordered to declare. This is 
inevitable because of his limited life. For 
instance, no one who has never suffered can 
bring the Christian. comfort to the afflicted 
with the same power as one who has been 
comforted in like trial. But must the 
preacher be shut off from declaring that 
comfort is promised to every one who will 
cast his burden upon the Lord? Can he not 
communicate the promise of the Christ in 
whom he trusts, although he has not been 
called upon to use that promise in his life? 
If the preacher can preach only what he has 
experienced, he is not preaching Christ. 
He is preaching himself. What Paul wrote 
to the Corinthians condemns this course: 
‘We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
as Lord.”’ 

Another reason for inadequacy in such 
preaching is the fact that many declared 
truths from their very nature are absolutely 
outside of our experience. Historical facts 
are not to be omitted. Must the preacher 
ignore the. story that Christ was born at 
Bethlehem and was cradled in a manger; 
or the song of the angels and the mes- 
sage to the shepherds; or the voice which 
came at the baptism of the Lord; or the 
temptations in the wilderness; or the glory 
of the transfiguration? To pass into divine 
declarations, is the preacher to suppress the 
eternity of God, or the divine omnipotence, 
or the revealed thought of the incarnation— 
none of which are possible in his experi- 
ence? Are the commandments of the Lord 
not binding upon men and not to be 
preached except so far as the preacher has 
been able to indorse omnipotent commands 
by reconstruction into himself? Still more, 
can the preacher dare to ignore the doc- 
trine of the burden borne by the Lord when 
He suffered upon the cross and made atone- 
ment for our sins? Can he refuse to repeat 
for his Master the promise of the many 
mansions because he has never been there, 
or suppress the fearful warnings of ‘the 
judgment day because it has not come? 
No; the preacher has a message from his 
Lord, and he will do well to remember to 
be a faithful messenger. 

I must suggest one more caution. Hu- 
man experiences are not infallible. They 
may be yisionary and supposed truth de- 
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duced therefrom may be mere vagaries or 
proud conceits. Indeed, every now and 
then the world is surprised by what men 


assert to be new inspirations, meaning 


thereby not the indwelling and guiding of 
the Holy Spirit in practical life, but revela- 
tions of new truth. Sects arise inflated 
with visions. They have their time and 
they pass away. It is not the fault of spir- 
itual experiences, but it is the fault of for- 
getting that all such experiences, when 
trustworthy, are experiences of. revealed 
truth and that they do not originate truth. 
The safeguard of inward experiences is in 
comparing them with the truth revealed 
once for all by the Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self, first making sure that the spiritual ex- 
periences have their origin in that word 
and in the Spirit which uses that word. 
Better preach the gospel which the Lord 
Jesus Christ taught and was, if one assumes 
to be a Christian preacher. 


THE AMERICAN HIGHLANDER IN HIS 
EVERYDAY OLOTHES. 


BY ALBERT G. ROBINSON, 


An article, reviewed in a recent number 
of the Congregationalist, in reference to 
those whom it called Our American High- 
landers, being somewhat tinged with a rose- 
ate hue is in consequence misleading. To 
one whose experience in the locality was 
confined to an occasional trip of a few days 
continuance the people of the Blue Ridge 
and the Great Smoky Mountains might ap- 
pear to be what the writer of that article 
regards them, namely, ‘‘strong, self-reliant 
and independent.’’ Those whose residence 
among them coyers years or even months 
are disposed to an opinion in which those 
traits find no place. To call those people, 
as they call themselves and as they are 
usually called by those whose observance of 
them is but casual, victims of poverty, is to 
state a fact and assert a fallacy. 

That their homes are small and scantily 
furnished, their clothes ragged, their food 
coarse, and in the majority of cases limited 
to corn bread and fried pork, is a fact. 
That they have and handle but a small sum 
of money throughout their lives is also a 
fact. But when substantial homes abun- 
dantly furnished, proper clothing, an ample 
supply and wide variety of food, and a 
surplus of money beyond reasonable outlay 
may be had by an expenditure of less than 
one-half the labor required for the mainte- 
nance of the family of a Western farmer 


or a Northern mechanic, it is a fallacy to 


regard those who fail to take what lies at 
their very doors as poor, I have seen much 
of the United States. I have seen no section 
in which nature has been so lavish of her 
bounty as along the mountains from Virginia 
to Alabama. To state the fact bluntly, the 
people of that section are lazy, idle and 
shiftless. They know it and acknowledge 
it. They will tell you in their own language, 
‘We're too triflin’.”’ 

Another evidence of the absence of hon- 
ést poverty may be found in the fact that 
a low estimate will place the amount of 
money expended for whisky, in the six 
westernmost counties of North Carolina, at 
$20,000 per annum. The amount expended 
for chewing tobacco will exceed that sum. 
These counties are in the heart of the sec- 
tion and may be taken as representative. 
To misunderstand conditions or to fail to 
realize facts is often to work harmfully 
instead of helpfully, or to come far short 
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of results which might and should be at- 
tained. That these people need help, ought 
to be helped and must be helped stands an 
indisputable fact in the minds of all who 
are familiar with their section. To assume 
that they need help because they are poor 
is to misunderstand a condition. Their 
poverty they can themselves readily amend. 
It is more apparent than real. They have 
all they want. If they wanted more a few 
hours of honest toil would give it to them. 
To assume that they are ‘‘ independent and 
self-reliant”? is to dispute a fact. I have 
already said that they are lazy and idle. 
No independent, self-reliant people will 
either ask or allow others to do for them 
that which they should, and easily might, 
do for themselves. 

Yet the future of that region lies in the 
help which will come to it now from with- 
out its boundaries. For those in advanced 
and in middle life, and for many who are 
still in young manhood, little or nothing 
can be done. ‘‘Ephraim is joined to his 
idols.’’ Inherited tendencies, early train- 
ing—or rather lack of it—and established 
habits make work in their behalf of little 
avail. But the country swarms with chil- 
dren. They are one of its chief products. 
In them lies the hope. For and with them 
must work be done. What is needed, and 
the need cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
is an education of the children of the pres- 
ent day that shall instill into their minds 
the desire for something higher and better 
than their fathers and grandfathers pos- 
sessed.. With this desire as a motive for 
industry, the coming generation may well 
be looked to as contributors toward educat- 
ing and Christianizing those who may be 
in as great need as they themselves are to- 
day. Properly equipped schools, with com- 
petent instructors who can also work in 
church and Sunday school, must be estab 
lished in judiciously selected localities. The 
local population must be called upon to do 
all that it can toward the maintenance of 
the school. A charge for tuition must be 
made which will encourage self-respect and 
discourage ‘‘ dead-beatism,’’ to which they, 
in common with all lazy people, are prone. 

The field is a wide one. The results to. 
be accomplished are of inestimable value,, 
not only to the people themselves but to. 
the nation and the world. What are now 
‘waste places’’ may, by wisely directed 
effort and with comparatively small ex- 
penditure, be turned into a ‘‘ garden of the 
Lord.’’ But unless local conditions be 
rightly understood, effort and expenditure 
are likely to be misapplied. Sentimental- 
ism should find but little place in the work. 
The cold, hard fact must be realized that 
these people need, not charity, not money, 
food or clothing, but education and a reli- 
gious training that shall teach, particularly 
the children, the meaning of life and’its pos- 
sibilities. The material things of life are to. 
be had for their taking. Energy and ambi- 
tion are dormant. In an education which 
shall awaken and cultivate those qualities _ 
lies a mighty work for God and humapity. 
How great is the need can only be realized 
by those familiar with the section. I speak 
of it from a five years’ acquaintance with it 
and. a two years’ constant residence in it. 
I have lived with the people in their homes 
and talked with them around the fireplace 
in many alog cabin on the mountain side. 
As a Congregationalist I rejoice that the 
A. M. A. is doing what it can to meet their 
needs, Can you not help them to do more? 
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The Home 
THEIR ANGELS. 


My heart is lonely as heart can be, 
And the cry of Rachel goes up from me, 
For the tender faces unforgot 
Of the little children that are not, 
Although 
I know 
They are all in the land where I shall go. 


I want them close in the dear old way; 
But life goes forward and will not stay, 
And He who made it has made it right. 
Yet I miss my darlings out of my sight, 
Although 
I know 
They are all in the land where I shall go. 


Only one has died. There is one small mound, 
Violet-heaped, in the sweet grave-ground. 
Twenty years they have bloomed and spread 
Over the little baby head; 
And, O! 
I know 
She is safe in the land where I shall go. 


Not dead—only grown and gone away. 
The hair of my girlie is turning gray 
That was golden once, in the days so dear, 
Over for many and many a year. 
Yet I know, 
/ I know, 
She’s a child in the land where I shall go. 


My bright, brave boy is a grave-eyed man, 
Facing the world as a worker can; 
But I think of him now as [ had him then, 
And I lay his cheek to my heart again, 
And so 
I know 
I shall have him there where we both shall go. 


Out from the Father and into life; 
Back to His breast from the ended strife 
And the finished labor. I hear the word 
From the lips of Him who was Child and Lord, 
And I know 
That so 
It shall be in the land where we all shall go. 


Given back, with the gain. The secret this 
Of the blessed kingdom of children is! 
My mother’s arms are waiting for me; 
I shall lay my head on my father’s knee; 
For so 
I know 
I’m a child myself where [ shall go. 


The world is troublous and hard and cold, 
And men and women grow gray and old; 
But behind the world is an inner place, 
Where yet their angels behold God’s face. 
And lo! 
We know 
' That only the children can see Him so. 


—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


Prof. G. B. Wilcox says: ‘‘ The object 
lessons that are wanted in our modern 
church life, lessons that would carry a 
power among the masses such as no pulpits 
can wield, are millionaires living in modest 
homes and going about doing good.’’ 
‘What would be the effect if all Christians, 
day laborers as well as millionaires, lived 
upon this principle? The first thought, 

usually, upon increase of wages, is to add 
some luxury instead of spending it in 
“doing good.’’ Not long ago the income 
of a Christian girl was suddenly increased. 
She said: ‘‘ I know just how much will carry 
me through the year, and it will take no 
more this year than any other. It will be 
wrong to hoard up this money; here is 
just.so much more to spend for Christ.”’ 
If all His disciples acted in a similar man- 
ner, doubtless the influence would be vastly 
greater than if simplicity of living were 
adopted by the wealthy classes only. 
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Calling recently upon a young bride we 
found her in.a somewhat dejected mood. 
Inquiring the cause she replied, in effect, 
that until within an hour-she had supposed 
her new home to be as pretty and conven- 
ient as a house need be. Now all was 


changed. Mrs. Blank had just been to see, 


her and somehow everything had shriveled 
into insignificance. ‘‘It was not what she 
said so much as her critical manner,’’ com- 
plained the poor little housewife. We rec- 
ognized the type of woman and we all dread 
meeting her. She does not mean to be un- 
kind but she has a genius for making 
people uncomfortable and dissatisfied with 
themselves and their possessions. ‘‘ I’m 
never conscious of my clothes,’’ remarked 
a friend, ‘‘except in the presence of Miss 
So-and-so, with whom I instantly feel 
shabby.’’ Again there are those who have 
the power of summoning to the front all 
our ignorance and stupidity. What few 
wits we have precipitately retire when mar- 
shaled before these people, who, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, carry about with them 
this atmosphere of superiority. Blessed the 
man or woman who has the gift of awaken- 
ing only that which is best in us, who point 
out attractions in our homes which we had 
never noticed, who discover capabilities 
which we never dreamed we possessed, and 
who cheer with their inspiring personality 
all with whom they come in contact. 


<—— 


HOME BREAKING, 


BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THROUGH IT. 


Home making has long had a large share 
of attention in public print. Articles on 
every phase of it abound, and entire peri- 
odicals are published solely in its interest. 
But, however carefully a home is made, 
there is ever before it a near possibility and 
a remoter certainty that it must be broken. 
Let death take a mother, a father or some 
other head of the family, and the light and 
life of the home is gone; it is only a ques- 
tion of days when its walls must be dis- 
mantled and its rooms left empty for other 
occupants. In proportion as the home life 
is rich, harmonious and of long standing, 
its dissolution will be painful and perplex- 
ing. The process is hard enough at best, 
but failure of forecast frequently makes it 
needlessly trying. That most certain of all 
future events—death !—how hard for us to 
plan for it! We shrink from alluding in 
any way to its coming, we fail utterly to 
plan for its destructive blow at the founda- 


_tions of the home; and tbus a father with 


his motherless little ones, or a widow in her 
desolation, surveys the ruins of over-confi- 
dent hopes, and says, ‘‘What shall I do? 
Where shall I go? Why did [ not talk it all 
over with that dear one when I could bave 
gained helpful counsel and suggestions?”’ 
Wherever there is wealth in a home there 
is presumably a last will and testament dis- 
posing of the bulk of property, and when 
this provision for the future is neglected 
the law is at hand with its directions for 
the settlement of estates. But the peculiar 
trials of breaking up a home center at points 
so minute as to be untouched by these pro- 
visions. What shall be done with the arti- 
cles of furniture, personal effects, decorative 
gifts, and all those little belongings of a 
home, of no intrinsic value but priceless in 
their associations? When the time comes 
for completely clearing out storeroom and 
attic and making some disposition of every 
thing, into what perplexity are we thrown! 
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And how we wish, when too late, that the 
silent lips could speak to us, if but a word 
of authoritative direction. 

To assist in such scenes as these, which 
may come to any of our homes more speedily 
than we imagine, there are certain sugges- 
tions worth considering. Some of them 
ought to occur to the inexperienced but 
candidly thoughtful; all of them have been 
borne in upon the soul of the writer by a 
twice repeated experience in home break- 
ing. 

The first thought which such a time of 
demolition suggests is greater care in pre- 
venting household accumulations. The art 
of true economy is no easy one. A garment 
partly worn out, partly good—shall we hang 
it in that back closet or give itaway? That 
broken chair—shall it go into the attic or 
upon the kindling pile? Those old books, 
too antiquated to read, too dull to give to 
others, yet too good to destroy—is there 
not some secluded shelf where they may 
repose while we make up our minds con- 
cerning their final disposition? When Mr, 
Aldrich’s ‘‘ bad boy’’ comes home one day 
with a black eye, Aunt Abigail makes no 
less than six green shades for the damaged 
optic, and hangs the five needless ones in 
the attic, remarking that ‘‘ they might come 
handy some time!’’ It is to be feared that 
there is too much of that kind of expen- 
sive economy practiced at the present day, 
though the old-fashioned New England attic 
is becoming lost to sight and dear only to 
memory. The semi-annual house-cleaning 
indeed produces spasms of reform, but there 
is need of some permanent and persistent 
principle upon this point. 

But while it is possible to greatly dimin- 
ish the tasks of this home breaking, we 
cannot wholly evade them, It often hap- 
pens that one must go through room after 
room of the desolated abode and decide at 
once upon the disposition of articles which 
seem almost instinct with the life that has 
gone. Something must be done with them; 
what shaJlit be? ‘*O, if we could only ask 
her about it?” ‘Ah, how quickly he could 
tell us, if he could speak!’? Why may not 
such questions be answered in time? They 
can be; they should be. How? By taking 
pen and paper now, friendly reader, and 
making simple but plain memoranda for the 
guidance of those who would be left in 
such perplexity if you were suddenly to 
drop out of their lives. No one need know 
today what you write, or even that you 
write; but if such directions were found 
after your death they would have all the 
binding force of any legal instrument, and 
might be an inexpressible help in a hard 
place. That gift which came last Christ- 
mas from a dear friend—why not specify its 
return with some message of your love or 
designate its future possessor? There are 
relatives and intimate friends who would 
forever prize some little item of your pos- 
sessions; why not make distribution your- 
self, instead of leaving that delicate duty 
forothers? In yourown home circle, among 
the children, how shall certain articles be 
individually divided, concerning the dispo- 
sition of whose totality there could be no 
question? At the best, when there is the 
utmost of loving consideration among all 
concerned, such a task is hard enough, un- 
helped by the known wishes of the one 
who is gone. At the worst, when a petty 
covetousness reveals itself, and there is 
almost ghoulish greed and rivalry among 
those of whom it would be incredible were 
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it not sometimes proved sadly true, such 
directions would be an inestimable boon. 

There is also the opportunity, by taking 
advantage of quiet moments of the full 
possession of one’s faculties, to project into 
the future the beneficence of one’s life. It 
matters not whether the gifts be so large as 
to need a formal and carefully drawn legal 
instrument or whether they be so small as 
to seem scarcely worth mentioning on paper. 
In either case there is a privilege, nay, more, 
a duty of Christian stewardship. The gift 
of some wearing apparel or some book or 
picture may mean more, when one has noth- 
ing more to give, than the millionaire’s 
legacy of thousands of dollars. The knowl- 
edge that a dear friend, years ago, thought 
of you, and took pains to record that 
thought, is of inestimable preciousness. 

While it is thus possible for the father or 
the mother, or any other member of a fam- 
ily, to make easy a home breaking which 
would follow a sudden death without any 
personal word, there is still a more ex- 
cellent way. Love shrinks from even dream- 
ing of parting, but it is not the wisest or 
the deepest love which will let a father and 
mother rear a family of little ones without 
one word between them as to what the 
other should do in case death were to take 
one of them suddenly away. There should 
be a frank confidence between them as to 
what might be in such an emergency. 
Heedlessness, or cowardice, here sometimes 
carries with it a bitter penalty which the 
innocent suffer alone in behalf of the guilty, 
unless perchance, in God’s providence, those 
who thus pass from earth are able to see 
some of the perplexities in which their dear 
ones are left. 


MRS. BLOSSOM’S YELLOW MEDICINE. 


BY MRS. SARA B. HOWLAND. 


Miss Helen Parker was just recovering 
from a severe attack of rheumatic fever, 
and the truth must be confessed that she 
was decidedly low in her mind. And who 
would not be when she had been saving her 
money and looking forward all the year to the 
summer vacation, and had had her plans all 
upset in this way? She taught arithmetic, 
geography and grammar in the little town 
of Lakeville, but she had “‘ aspirations’’ and 
had found the fascinating Harper’s Method 
a royal road to Greek, and had finished the 
elementary course with a high mark and 
an approviug note from ‘‘the instructor.”’ 
Now she was ready to go to the Summer 
School of Languages and get an inspiration 
to last her all through the coming year, and 
here she had been laid up at her boarding 
place for six weeks of her vacation, not 
‘‘dangerous’’ enough to summon her mother 
from California, but utterly forlorn and 
miserable. 

The fever had worn itself out at last and 
there was nothing for her to do but to get 
strong again, but she didn’t wish to try. 
It was too late to go away, school would 
begin in two weeks, and she thought she 
would really enjoy going into a ‘‘decline,”’ 
as good Mrs. Brown, her landlady, feared 
when she carried away bowl after bow! of 
“nourishing” porridge untouched. 

“J just can’t eat,’’ she had said, witha 
burst of tears, to Mrs, Blossom, who had 
run over to tuck her up for the night after 
the four little Blossoms were asleep. ‘I 
know it is clean and it’s wholesome, but it 
chokes me and I don’t care one bit if I do 
die!”’ e 
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Mrs. Blossom did not tell her that she 
was ungrateful because her life had been 
spared and that many poor people would be 
glad of porridge, but she arranged the room 
for the night and then climbed up into the 
old mahogany bed and took her poor, tired 
friend into her strong arms, whispering 
many a loving word while she held her 
tight, until she felt soothed and quieted 
and dropped peacefully asleep. Then Mrs. 
Blossom unloosed her clasp, finger by finger, 
as the mothers of babies know so well how 
to do, slipped down and ran home across 
lots to take counsel with Rev. Theodore 
Blossom, who would have been uneasy at 
her long absence if he had not suspected 
exactly what she was doing. 

Mrs. Blossom was the only one in the 
town who understood how Miss Parker felt, 
because she too had aspirations, unknown 
to the quiet people in her husband’s parish, 
who would have felt that a minister’s wife 
and the mother of four small children had 
no time for any language but her own. 
But Miss Parker had surprised her one day 
as she sat darning innumerable stockings 
with a fat little Greek Testament in her 
work-basket, and again she had found her 
with a grammar propped open with a flat- 
iron on the kitchen table while she rolled 
gingerbread and improved her mind at the 
same time. So these two had become fast 
friends over oilros, airy, Totv70, and refreshed 
themselves with declensions and conjuga- 
tions as they went about their several tasks, 
applying in all difficulties to the superior 
knowledge of Mr. Blossom, who approved 
highly of the Greek scheme and allowed the 
little Blossoms to make houses in the study 
with Bengel’s Gnomon and Hodge’s Out- 
lines and all the Matthew Henry’s while his 
wife was writing her examination papers. 

‘* Ask Dr. Woodbridge, when he goes by 
to see old Mrs. Green in the morning, if Miss 
Parker can’t have something better than 
porridge, and get her up some of your nice 
little dishes,’? he had counseled; and the 
bluff old doctor had said, ‘‘ Yes, anything 
under heaven to make her eat and give up 
this nonsense. She is fretting about some- 
thing, and my medicines don’t do her any 
good, so I gladly give her over to you, Mrs. 
Blossom.’’ Then he gave his old white 
horse an emphatic slap with the reins and 
clattered out of sight, for he had been ex- 
ceedingly tried with his perverse patient, 
who swallowed his doses with the air ofa 
martyr and refused to smile at his choicest 
jokes. ‘‘ We shall see,’ said Mrs. Blossom, 
wisely, as she hurried in to put into execu- 
tion some of the plans she had formed as 
she paced the room from twelve o’clock till 
two A. M., with young Miss Pink Blossom 
over her shoulder, 


The result was a charming “‘ yellow break- . 


fast,’’ ready for Number One to carry over 
at eight o’clock, Mrs. Brown having been 
requested to refrain from producing more 
porridge until that hour. On a little silver 
tray was a green and yellow majolica plate, 
containing a bit of broiled salmon with a 
clear lemon sauce. A corn-meal muffin, as 
yellow as gold, was on a white and gold 
saucer and on another was an orange, di- 
vided into sections that were kept in place 
by a delicate circumference of peel at the 
equator. There was a fragrant bunch of 
yellow honeysuckle from the porch, and 
a card, tied with a bit of yellow ribbon 
(snipped ina hurry off of one of her new 
scent bags!), had this quotation written 
upon it: ‘‘Thou canst not but know who I 
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am. If thou entertainest my love, let it ap- 
pear in thy smiling; thy smiles become thee 
well, therefore in my presence still smile, 
dear my sweet.”’ , 

‘* How easy itis to make things match,’” 
thought Mrs. Blossom, as she covered the 
whole with one of her best yellow and white 
napkins. ‘‘I wonder if this will remind 
her of Malvolio’s yellow stockings!”’ 

When Number One came back and re- 
ported that Miss Parker sent her love and 


-wanted mamma to ‘‘ read on’ for her an- 


swer, Mrs. Blossom was well pleased with 
the day’s beginning, for she knew that Mal- 
volio had said, ‘‘I will smile, I will do every- 
thing that thou wilt have me,”’ 

While she was making some especially 
yellow crullers—her best receipt with four 
eggs—she was inspired to cut out a man 
with clove eyes and a cinnamon nose and a 
mouth which fried into such an exaggerated 
expression of smiling that Number Two 
said he looked like the Cheshire Cat. His 
lower limbs were so inflated that the Rey. 
Theodore, who popped out of his study now 
and then to watch the progress of events, 
said that even Archimedes would have been 
satisfied with that foundation to stand on. 
“Tf every part strengthens a part, Helen 
will soon walk,’’ laughed Mrs. Blossom, and 
then she had an ‘‘idea’’ and scribbled this 
rhyme, which she pinned to the hand of 
Thersites: 

Here, my love, is a doughnut man, 
Fashioned as only an artist can. 

Eat him quick and gain more Tov oT@ 

And then your budding genius will “‘ blow.” 

Number Two was allowed to bear this 
offering for an eleven o’clock lunch and re- 
ported that ‘‘Miss Parker laughed and bit 
the feet right off, mamma! Shouldn’t you 
think she would have put him up on the 
mantel, as Mr. King did Phronsie Pepper’s 
gingerbread boy?” 

At two o’clock another tray was ready, as 
dainty as the first, with the breast of a 
chicken dipped.in the yolk of an egg and 
delicately fricasseed, and a spoonful of 
lemon jelly on the same plate. On another 
of the gold band saucers was the very heart 
of a tiny head of lettuce, the yellow leaves 
standing up like a bouquet, and in the cen- 
ter was a pale yellow rosebud, so near the 
shade of the leaves that it appeared to be @ 
salad struggling up into a soul. When this — 
was sprinkled with a spoonful of golden 
mayonnaise it was regarded by Mrs. Blos- 
som as her chef-d’wuvre and borne in tri- 
umph to the study to be admired. For des~ 
sert there was a delicious pop-over served 
with a little pat of hard sauce, and, pinned 
to the crackly yellow top, was a slip of 
paper bearing these lines, composed by Mrs. 
Blossom while she beat the eggs to the 
requisite degree of lightness: 

Eat this hot, 


On the spot; a 
Don’t you say that you cannot. - 
If you wait 


Till too late, 
Down ’twill fall, as sure as fate! 


When the messenger returned he brought, 
a note that caused the receiver's eyes to 
dance with delight. In a very trembly 
hand, on a bit of yellow wrapping paper,, 
was written this adaptation from Sidney 
Smith: 


Back to the world [ turn my fleeting soul, 
To plunge my fingers in the salad bowl. 


‘‘We are getting on,’’ she thought, joy- 
fully. ‘‘If she begins to quote, she is abi 
right.” 

The six o’clock tea was the subject of 
quite a little thought during the remainder 
of the afternoon, and the result was declared 
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to be-very satisfactory by the whole family, 
who were intensely interested in the pro- 
ceedings. A round brass tray went this 
time and another of the majolica plates 
with a smali sugar bowl of yellow glass in 
the middle of. it filled with Spanish cream 
of the desired shade. A wafer-like sand- 
wich, filled with the minced yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg nicely seasoned, lay on one side 
and a slice of golden sponge cake on the 
other. On the top of the napkin that cov- 
ered the whole was a graceful bunch of the 
largest buttercups that the children could 
find in all the meadow, tied with more of 
the yellow ribbon, and on a gilt-edged cor- 
respondence card was printed, in German 
text, by Mr. Blossom: 

A cynic old, 

In gloom untold, 

And solemn as Othello, 
If called to sup, 


| Would eat this up, 
This symphony in yellow. 


In a short time the children came hurry- 
ing home and announced that Miss Parker 
was sitting up in the arm chair with a lovely 
pink wrapper on and that she looked almost 
well; that she had hugged and kissed them 
and sent her dearest love to mamma, and 
this little note; and that Mrs. Brown had 
stopped them in the yard and had said, 
‘‘Tell your mother she does beat all!” 

It was only a sentence from one of those 
first Greek lessons, but the quick tears 
sprang into Mrs. Blossom’s eyes as she 
glanced at the slip of paper: 

Kai 70 d@¢ év 77 oKoTia paiver. 
(And the light shines in the darkness.) 
HELEN. 

‘Dear heart,’”’ she said, tenderly, looking 
up with misty eyes at Mr. Blossom, ‘‘ I think 
the Lord sent her a message by the dough- 
nut man. He does take curious ways to 
reach our hearts sometimes, but it is all a 
part of His loving-kindness.”’ 


— 


SOME UNNOTED WORK OF OHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 


BY HELEN STRONG THOMPSON, 


It matters little what we call it—this 
beautiful work of our young people for 
Jesus. Even if it has no name, One will 
say of each Endeavorer, ‘‘I will write upon 
him My new name.’”’ We know a little 
child of four years who was an endeavorer 
in his father’s absence. When the older 
children sat down to dinner, the eldest, 
with troubled countenance, said, ‘‘ Who 
will ask us a blessing?’’ Then he folded 
his tiny hands, closed his eyes and sweetly 
said, ‘‘Lord bless. Amen.’’ That dear 
child endeavored better than he knew, for a 
young girl who lived alone with her brother 
and had, hitherto, asked but ‘a silent 
blessing’? chanced to be present, and was 
so stirred by the little one’s prayer that an 
instant resolve was formed, which resulted 
in that brother’s conversion. 

A band of young Endeavorers were in- 
vited to dine at the house of one of their 
number, where the father was absent and 
_ the loving mother served the meal. As the 
~ happy bevy of girls were seated, their young 
hostess first cast a perplexed look about 
the table and then an appealing one to her 
mother, saying, ‘‘ Mother, dear, who will 
ask a blessing for us?”’ 

“T think you, my daughter,’ with a 
smile. 

A moment’s hesitation only, and though 
a flush spread over the sensitive face she 
offered the few appropriate words in a man- 
ner which linked her closer to each one of 
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her girl friends, giving them courage for a 
like endeavor. 

The pastor of a thriving church was much 
disturbed because there were no young men 
and boys on the list of his Endeavorers. 
The girls, also, keenly felt the fact that 
their brothers and friends would not join 
their ranks. The pastor advised that each 
young lady invite a young man to accom. 
pany her, trusting to their gallantry for 
consent. By this means some became in- 
terested and permanent members. But 
these wise girls, not satisfied with results, 
thought outa yet wiser plan. The annual 
conyention was near at hand. Instead of 
choosing delegates from among their num- 
ber they decided to elect two young men 
whom they knew to be fitted to bring back 
ringing reports. Greatly surprised were 
these young fellows to hear that they were 
to have their expenses paid to New York 
and back for such a purpose, and only asked 
in return for the favor to give a full account 
of the great gathering. 

“What does it all mean any way?”’ said 
one to the other. ‘‘Here we are with our 
own way to make in the world, and poorer 
than ‘ Job’s turkey,’ and this treat is dropped 
in our lap. Pinch me, Hal, to see if Iam 
awake. It must be only Aladdin’s lamp 
flashed this way.” 

“*P]l tell you what it means,’’ answered 
Jack, ‘*It means that we must be every 
inch men and not disappoint those girls, 
and when we get home take hold and help 
support that society. No shirking after 
this.”’ 

Asa natural outcome the young delegates 
returned with an enthusiasm that was in- 
fectious. Young men flocked to hear their 
experience, and when they found that thou- 
sands of others were members of these 
societies, working with the young women 
all over our dear land, few were willing to 
be left out. This was the beginning of a 
great revival which swept from church to 
church, because each Endeavorer worked 
for Jesus according to the pledge. 

Far out on the plains a number of Indian 
young men gathered about their native pas- 
tor, asking to be organized into a Young 
Men’s Christian Association. You shall see 
how these endeavored. Some had received 
a little schooling and training in religion at 
the agencies; two or three had been at Good 
Will Mission, that noble scheol for Indian 
boys and girls at Sisseton; one or two had 
visited the Normal School at Santee and with 
open ears had heard what the Christian 
youth in the East were doing for the same 
Christ whom they also loved. 

They, too, had ‘“‘seen His star in the 
East,’’ and according to their light would 
worship Him. A scrap of religious news- 
paper had come into the hands of one with 
the tale of a noble work accomplished by 
some young men in Chicago and an account 
of societies in other places. With heart 
aglow he repeated to his more unlettered 
companions what he had read, and together 
they sought their native pastor, who, though 
wise toward God, knew little of the world’s 
method of work. He could tell them noth- 
ing of the way to make a constitution, and 
they went away sorrowful, but saying to 
themselves, ‘‘ We must have a Young Men’s 
Christian Association.” 

‘¢Three or four weeks later they came 
again,”’ said the pastor, ‘‘but we knew not 
how to make a constitution. Nevertheless 
they insisted, and said, ‘We will have a 
Young Men’s Christian Association.’ Then 
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I appointed a meeting for them to talk it 
over, and they agreed that though they did 
not have a constitution and rules to go by 
they would work according to the words of 
Jesus and plan out ways in which young 
men might benetit each other. They would 
bring into their meeting any who did not 
attend, and would make contributions to 
carry the gospel to the wild Indians. 1 
approved of this, and they appointed those 
who should look after these several kinds 
of work. Thus was our society made— 
without any by-laws, but upon the rules 
and mind of Jesus.”’ 

So these earnest young fellows met often 
in prayer, to study the Dakota Bible, and 
to compare notes of each others’ spiritual 
pulse; also to plan ways and means to 
carry the gospel to others. All uncon- 
sciously have not these young souls organ- 
ized a Christian Endeavor—the name since 
given—of the most practical sort? 

Some one of them offered to go 300 miles 
beyond into the wilds to open a school for 
reading the Bible. By great self-denial 
money was raised for his support and to 
accomplish this difficult purpose. This class 
after a year became the nucleus for a thor- 
ough training school. The little band at 
home went on praying and working, going 
from house to house, until their entire com- 
munity became a missionary society to 
raise funds to carry the gospel farther on. 
This is done by such self-denial as is un- 
known to our white youth, in which con- 
verted Indian girls and women excel. There 
seems to be with these no limit to their sac- 
rifices for Jesus. As one young Indian 
forcibly expressed it, ‘‘ They have gone so 
far ahead of us and out of sight over the 
hill that we cannot even see the dust that 
they raise!’’ 

Dear young people, when you pray for 
this remarkable society do not forget to 
give thanks that they endeavored. How 
far the little candle\sheds its beams! 


<a 


MIDSUMMER HINTS. 


Special care should be taken to guard in- 
valids, elderly people and young children 
from the effects of the atmospheric changes in 
August and September. 2 

Woollen underclothing of light texture will, 
in a measure, prevent the lowering of the 
vital energies. Cashmere stockings should be 
worn—they are light and at the same time 
warm. It is not well to buy what is called 
merino without close inspection; much which 
passes under the name of merino is simply 
wool-faced cotton. 

‘A flannel bandage should be worn around 
the lower part of the body, and it should be 
changed frequently. Babies and young chil- 
dren should be provided with high-necked 
and long-sleeved flannel sacks for morning 
and evening wear. 

An abundance of blankets should be close 
at hand for chilly nights, as the temperature 
often grows cooler after midnight. 

A noted physician writes that an open fire 
on the hearth during the damp days of August 
and September will do more toward warding 
off malaria than all the drugs in all the phar- 
macies. 

Disinfectants should be applied regularly 
and frequently to all sinks and drain pipes. 
Deadly bacteria multiply with marvelous ra- 
pidity under favorable conditions. Diphthe- 
ria and typhoid fever may lurk in a neglected 
drain or cesspool. 

A pound of copperas dissolved in a gallon 
of water is an excellent disinfectant. When 
dish water passes off through a drain pipe a 
hot solution of washing soda should be used 
once a week. 
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Bury or burn all refuse that is not other- 
wise removed. The ground adjacent to many 
farmhouses is often unsightly and the atmos- 
phere rendered impure by the presence of old 
bones, decaying feathers, fish scales and vege- 
table refuse. 

Not a particle of food, nor any dish water or 
slop, should be thrown in the vicinity of a 
dwelling house. Not even the table-cloth 
should be shaken out of doors, but the crumbs 
cleared with brush and tray. 

Swill or garbage pails cannot be dispensed 
with, but these should be cleansed every day 
with cold water and brush-broom and with 
hot water and soap once a week. All-brushes 
used in cleaning sinks and pails should be 
cleansed often with hot water and soda. 

Look out for the dish cloths in dog days. 
Never use cloth double for washing dishes; 
use good, honest cloth that has not seen serv- 
ice elsewhere. 

Cheese-cloth, hemmed, makes very nice 
dish-cloths. Scald them every day and dry 
them in the sun, if possible. Cloths that are 
used for cleansing milk utensils should be 
washed first in cold water. Wiping towels 
and dish towels should be boiled weekly with 
soap and water. 

If these hints are observed, with a proper 
attention to diet, during August and Sep- 
tember, the housewife can have the assurance 
that she has done what she conld to secure 
the health of her household.—The Household. 
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KEEP THE TROLLEY ON THE WIRE, 


BY 


EDGAR THORNE, 


A motor car stood “‘ lifeless”’ in the middle of the 


street, 

And all its twenty passengers had risen to their 
feet; 

One said a ‘‘ fuse’? had burned away, with elongated 
face, 

Another that a *‘ plug”? was blown out of its proper 
place, 

And all agreed they’d be delayed at least one tedious 
hour, 

Before they could go forward and regain the absent 
“power.” : 

At last a modest little maid, whom nene could but 
admire, 

Exclaimed, ‘‘V’ll tell you what it is—the trolley’s 
off the wire.” , 


In household matters, love affairs, in monetary 
things, 

If happiness escapes you upon quick departing 
wings, 

Don’t worry, flurry, fuss and fret, but keep your 
temper down, 

Norc let your placid brow be marred by wrinkle or a 
frown; 

When friends desert and enemies with hate would 
pierce you through, 

And everything perplexes, and you don’t know what 
to do, 

Don’t be discouraged or dismayed, nor from the 
world retire, 

But ask yourself this question: Is the trolley on the 
wire? 


In any situation, though you be with sorrow clad, 

Don’t be of doleful countenance and to your trou- 
bles add, 

Maintain a constant equipoise and peaceful frame 
of mind, © 

And vast anxiety and care out to the fickle wind. 

In all the hurly-burly of this rough-and-tumble 
world, 

Though at bim shafts of malice were unscrupu- 
lously hurled, 

I never knew a man to fail who had ambition’s fire, 

And kept, with strong and steady hand, the trolley 
on the wire. 

: Scene 


CONCERNING YOUTH. 


An eminent French doctor, who has made a 
specialystudy of children living in the slums 
whose parents are habitual drunkards, has 
discovered that such children are almost to- 
tally devoid of affectionate emotions. If they 
do not become lunatics they form the worst 
class of criminals—those who show insensi- 
bility and pitilessness. 

Children of today manifest less attachment 
for home than their elders exhibited when 
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young. One reason for this, according to 
President G. Stanley Hall, is because the 
modern home is not restful. The dress of the 
average child is intended to attract the atten- 
tion of observers and absorb the thought of 
the wearer. His food is more stimulating 
than nourishing and the home inits general 
arrangements is calculated to excite degener- 
ating emotions rather than to develop abiding 
attachments, 


Twenty-five thousand school children in the 
city of Washington are now being subjected 
to scientific tests and measurements in order 
to find out, if possible, what coustitutes a nor- 
mal boy and girl. The work is yet in its in- 
itial stage and therefore no deductions can be 
drawn, but some interesting facts have already 
been collated. For purposes of comparison 
the girls have been kept separate from the 
boys, the negroes from the whites and the 
laboring from the non-laboring classes. When 
a similar investigation was made in London 
it was found that the children of laboring peo- 
ple were better nourished than those belong- 
ing to higher social strata, the latter being fed 
too much on candy and cake. Tests are ap- 
plied mentally and morally as well as physi- 
cally, and one advantage accruing from the 
examination will bea more intelligent treat- 
ment of children who show vicious traits, 
thereby lessening the number of juvenile 
criminals. If a child falls below the normal 
standard itis desirable that the family phy- 
sician should be apprised of the fact and ra- 
tional remedies be applied to his case. 


Happy must that mother be, who, when her 
son issues a book, finds herself thus immor- 


talized: 
TO MY MOTHER. 


Long years you’ve kept the door ajar 
To greet me coming from afar; 

Long years in my accustomed place 
l’ve read my welcome in your face, 
And felt the sunlight of your love 
Drive back the years and gently move 
The telltale shadow ’round to youth. 
You’ve found the very spring, in truth, 
That baffles time—the kindling joy 
That keeps me in your heart a boy— 
And now I send an unknown guest 

To bide with you and snugly rest 
Beside the old home’s inglenook— 
For love of me you’!l love my book. 


This is found in Robert Biidg+s’s original book, 
Overheard in Arcady. 


os 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUG, 12. 


SUNDAY 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


In the lesson last week what beautiful words 
did God the Father say to Jesus? Today we 
learn of a sad and hard time that this beloved 
Son had. Why did the loving Heavenly 
Father let Him suffer as a man would when 
He was God’s Son? Jesus had the power of 
God. We know how He cured sick people 
and brought dead people to life. But can you 
think of any time when He used His power 
for Himself? No, He did'\not use His poweras 
God to save Himself from suffering and from 
temptation. It is all so wonderful that we 
cannot understand just why it was so. We 
do not need to. But we should try to under- 
stand what great love it was that made the 
Son of God leave His happy home in heaven 
and come upon earth amid sin and sorrow and 
suffering for us, that He might make a way for 
us to be saved from sin and when our life on 
earth is ended to live with Him in heaven 
where all is joy and love. Remember then 
that the Huly Three had thought 1t best for 
Jesus to be tempted as aman and not to use 
any power for Himself more than a man could 
in His place. 

Now tell the children of Satan’s temptations 
of Jesus and it will be clear to them (as it is 
not without such an explanatiou) why it would 
have been wrong for Jesus to make bread of 
stones or throw Himself down. If He had 
sprung down from that hight of 300 feet (how 
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many houses piled up would make it?) and 
not been hurt (and of course He need not have 
been hurt) no doubt all the people would have 
followed Him at once, but from fear and 
wonder only. Jesus’ way was to win them 
one by one because of love in their hearts from 
their seeing how good and lovely He was and 
how hateful sin is. Jesus wants us all to 
come to Him because we know we ought to, 
because His way is the true way to live. 

Tell the children of the third temptation. 
What a bold, wicked tempter Satan was! 
Jesus answers him very sternly then. Now 
let the.children discover that Jesus quoted 
from the Bible each time in answering Satan. 
Read Eph. 6: 1, 2, 3 and 11-19, or tell about 
the armor to little children, emphasizing the 
second clause of v. 17. What did David do 
with Goliath’s sword? Jesus fought away 
temptation with the sword of the Holy Spirit 
—God’s words—which mean Bible verses and 
prayer. 

Jesus let Himself be tempted to show us 
how to fight evil. For we have God’s Word, 
and if we pray often the Holy Spirit will help 
us use it so as to resist wrong. A great many 
tempters are sent by Satan to boys and girls. 
What are some of their names? Mr. Selfish, 
Mr. Cross, Mr. Careless, ete. When any of 
these tempters whisper to us to speak ugly 
words or do ugly things, let us use our swords 


‘quickly—that is, think of some of God’s words 


in the Bible just as Jesus did, and often it will 
help us not only to think but to say the words 
right out loud. I know a lady who used to re- 
peat all of 1 Cor. 13, the ‘‘ love chapter,’”’ when 
she was tempted to have unkind feelings or 
to speak angry words, and by the time she 
had said it all her anger was gone. 
Occupations for the hands: A very helpful 
exercise is to give each of the children a 
‘sword with which to fight the tempter dur- 
ing the week,’’? and then let them tell next 
Sunday how they succeeded. "The mother 
can give a verse that will fit each child’s 
special failings. If the primary teacher can- 
not do this she van select one for all, including 
herself. Mothers should let each child cut out 
his sword from cardboard and write his verse 
on it. Tell them to carry “the sword” in 
their pocket and put their hand on it as a re- 
minder when tempted. Primary teachers can 
easily prepare swords during the week. Pat- 
tern in Children’s Meetings [Cong. S. S. & 
Pub. Soc. Boston and Chicago. 25 cents]. 
Or write the chosen verse on a calling card 
and put in a little envelope marked ‘My 


Sword.’’ 
ro 


Little self-denials, little honesties, little 
passing words of sympathy, little nameless 
acts of kindness, little silent victories over 
favorite temptations—these are the silent 
threads of gold which, when woven to- 
gether, gleam out so brightly in the pattern 
of life that God approves.—Frederic W. 
Farrar. 


Everything used in maxing Cleve- 
land’s Baking Powder is printed on 
the label. 


heaping 


spoonful. 


You know what you are eating 
when you use Cleveland’s, 
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OONVERSATION OORNER, 

Our last Corner was written in Crawford 
Notch, after a visit to the Willey House. 
A day or two later I took another trip 
among the mountains, still under the escort 
of the young minister of the village in the 
Notch. We wentina buggy on the railroad 
—a ‘curious way to travel, you say. Yes; it 
was! The ‘buggy’’ was the ‘“‘ caboose,” or 
conductor’s car, of the freight train. The 
name of it was the “506.” We had to get up 
early in the morning to take this train, but 
we had the advantage of a splendid view 
of the Notch through the windows of the 
‘pilot,’ a raised platform in the buggy, like 
the pilot-house of a steamer. Besides that 
the conductor was the grandson of a woman 
who, as a little girl, lost her father in the 
Willey House slide I wrote about last week, 
and he told us stories which had come down 
to him by tradition of the strange adventures 
of those early pioneers in the wilderness. 

We dismounted from our buggy not far 
from the source of two rivers—scarcely 
more than rivulets at the beginning, but 
trace them on your maps as they find their 
way in opposite directions, and you will 
see the Saco emptying into the Atlantic 
Ocean on the coast of Maine, and the Am- 
monnoosuc into Long Island Sound at Old 
Saybrook, Ct. At Fabyan’s we looked up 
to Mount Washington, and went to Fran- 
conia Notch via the little narrow-gauge car 
from Bethlehem Junction. This Pass is 
less grand and wild than Crawford’s Notch, 
but as a place of more varied and gentler 
beauty—mountain, glen, forest and lake 
combined in one—it is unsurpassed, I be- 
- lieve, in America. I wonder that people 
who have time and money do not spend 
both here in the restful quiet of nature 
rather than amid the fashion and frivolity 
of such resorts as Saratoga and Newport. 
There is only one hotel] here, it is true—the 
Profile House—but it is a good one. It had 
a look of spaciousness and quiet and com- 
fort, although I ought to say that I neither 
ate nor slept there, only got a drink, a 
good one—of purest mountain water, 

Some of the famous attractions of Fran- 
_ conia Notch I shall not speak of—the Basin, 

the Pool, the Flume—partly for want of 
room and also because we did not see them. 
In fact, since the great bowlder which used 
to hang in the Flume, as you see it in the 
old pictures, was carried away by a freshet 
—I think in 1883—the glory of that place 
has departed, and I do not care to visit it. 
But two sights, close by the Profile House, 
-never lose their wondrous interest. 
One gave the hotel its name, and is known 
the world over as The Old Man of the 
‘Mountain. Fifteen hundred feet above the 
road towers Cannon Mountain, so called 
from a rock lying on its ridge resembling 
an artillery piece mounted on its carriage. 
From the top of this mountain, projecting 
“out into the air, stands this immense out- 
line of a human face—forehead, nose, lips 
and chin. The resemblance is so perfect 
that in all the ages civilized men or savages 
passing by must surely have looked up in 
admiration and awe. As we stood by the 
Profile Lake or sat on the benches provided 
for travelers and studied this wonderful 
piece of sculpture, we spoke of Hawthorne’s 
story of The Great Stone Face—the boy in 
the valley looking at it so often and so 
earnestly that his own countenance and 
character seemed to change and become like 
the great model ever before him. Corner 
children ought to read this story—perhaps 
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they would find a moral in it. As still we 
gazed we saw the image of a wise and good 
man, a prophet or a patriot, intently look- 
ing forward into the future, and reflecting 
upon the welfare of his country and the 
world. Two things must be remembered 
in connection with this strange phenomenon 
—that the features of the profile are com- 
posed of entirely different rocks at consid- 
erable distance from each other, and that 
the resemblance is only visible for a few 
rods; go a little further either way and the 
great face is a mass of unmeaning rocks, 

We spent an hour at Echo Lake. It is 
wonderful inits beauty, nestled down under 
the great cliffs, and wonderful for its echoes, 
As there were not enough to go out in the 
steam launch we hired a row-boat and bor- 
rowed a horn of Eugene, the boat-house 
boy. I pulled the boat and the young min- 
ister blowed the horn. When we found the 
right spot in the middle of the lake the 
echoes were fine, both of the bugle and 
the voice. We called out the familiar Cor- 
ner names: Ned, Tom, Joe, Phil, Will, Ralph, 
Rose, Amy, Margaret, O Hana San, Sarah 
Noah, etc.—and each one came floating 
back, distinct and clear, Right after the 
last name there sounded away over on Eagle 
Cliff, in plain tones, Kit-ty Clo ver! (I think 
the minister called out that name between 
his bugle blasts.) I wish we had thought to 
make a sketch of this charming Echo Lake 
for you. [Nothing lost, Mr. Martin—here 
isa better one! You had something ‘‘sar- 


castical’’ to say two weeks ago about my | 


‘*printing an echo’’—haven’t 1 done it now? 
Very respectfully yours, D. F.]. 


We spent the night in a hospitable farm- 
house outside the Notch, at the foot of 
Cannon Mountain, and relished heartily the 
milk and berries and maple sugar and 
other good things. Among other interest- 
ing things we learned was this, that bears 
still infest those mountains and make fre- 
quent raids upon the farms. Our host tried 
the experiment of fastening a bell upon one 
large, fine sheep, in order to frighten the 
bears or give the alarm, but that was the 
very prize Mr. Bruin selected and carried 
off the next time—sheep, bell and all! Bear- 
hunting seems to be a lost art in Franconia; 
itis hard to track the beasts in the moun- 
tains and the dogs of this day haven’t the 
courage of their convictions. The State 
pays a bounty of $10 a head. Maine, close 
by, pays only $5; perhaps that induces emi- 
gration to New Hampshire, for bears, like 
other folks, naturally go where they com- 
mand the highest price. 

I spent another Sunday in the Notch Vil- 
lage. I do not think the sermon was as 
good as the one of the previous Sabbath, 
but I was surprised at the close of the serv- 
ice to see those Corner boys, who had come 
over the hills to attend church. ‘ June”’ 
put down the text on his blank slip, soas to 
report the Sunday to his superintendent at 
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1 Good 


A grocer tells us 
that nearly every 
oatmeal «claims to 
be as good as 


Hornby’s! 


Oatmeal 


Isn’t the oatmeal 
which all others 
are trying to equal 
a pretty good oat- 
meal for you to 
buy ? 


Steam’ 
Cooked 
That's Why, 
{ Hornby’s 


Oatmeal ! Company, N.Y. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


& COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
‘ 


On this Continent, have received 


SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 


on all their Goods at the 
CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


Their BREAKFAST COCOA, 


Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 

a lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. . 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MAKE SURE 


that the figure of 
& woman as here 
indicated, 


PRINTED IN RED, 


is on the label of 
every box of 


' SILVER 


0 ~ 
ELEC TT ICON 


Trial quantity free ot 


None other is genuine. ox post-paid, 15 cts. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 John St., New York 


3) JHARTSHORNS sioenou 


NAME THUS 


LABEL 
AND,GET 
THE GENUINE 


£)) HARTSHORN) 


For Sale or Rent.—A large house of ten rooms 
with four acres of ground attached, pleasantly situated 
in the town of Hatfield, Mass., conveniently near Smith 
Academy, and within four miles of Smith College, 
Northampton, and of Amherst College, Amherst. Terms 
low and ph given immediately. Apply to 

W. H. HUBBARD, 35 Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 
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The Sunday School 


LEsson FoR Ava. 19. John 1: 35-49, 
FIRST DISCIPLES OF JESUS. 


BY REV, A. EB. DUNNING, D.D. 


Jesus had been inaugurated into His public 
ministry by His baptism and temptation. Up 
to this point the lessons have been selected 
from the first three Gospels. The next five 
lessons, the only detailed accounts we have of 
the early ministry of Jesus, are taken from 
the Gospel according to John. The period in- 
cluded covered several months, perhaps nearly 
a year. No more convincing evidence than 
this fact is needed that the evangelists did not 
aim to write biographies of Christ. If they 
had intended to do that none of the first three 
Gospels would have left out this history of 
the beginning of His ministry. The purpose 
of these writers was to present those facts of 
Christ’s life which would most effectually 
convince men that He was the Messiah, the 
Redeemer of mankind. 

John the apostle tells us how Jesus began 
His work of establishing the kingdom of God 
among men. John gives no account either of 
the baptism or the temptation. He seems to 
have understood that. these events were al- 
ready described in the other Gospels. He 
gives the testimony of John the Baptist to the 
priests who came to ask if he were the prom- 
ised Messiah. The narrative proceeds with: 

1. John’s introduction of Jesus. John’s testi- 
mony was wonderfully simple and wonder- 
fully impressive. He declared that he was 
not the Messiah, but that he was sent to in- 
troduce Him; that the Messiah was already 
standing among the multitude to whom he 
was preaching, though they did not recognize 
Him. He said that he himself did not recog- 
nize Him at first, though he knew that his 
mission was to make the Messiah known to 
Israel, and that his baptizing with water was 
one of the ways by which he would introduce 
the Messiah to the nation. He declared that 
God, who bad sent him, had revealed to him 
that he would see the Holy Spirit descending 
and remaining on some one, and that that 
one was the Messiah, who was to baptize 
men with the Holy Ghost. 

John said that he saw the sign which had 
been foretold to him. The Spirit descended 
on Jesus as he was baptizing Him; and John 
said of that event, ‘‘I have seen, and have 
borne witness that this is the Son of God.’’ 
John the apostle laid great emphasis on this 
testimony. He said that John “‘ came for wit- 
ness, that he might bear witness of the light, 
that all men might believe through him.” 
Some months later John repeated his testi- 
mony, as he was baptizing at Avnon, saying 
to his disciples, ‘‘ Ye yourselves bear me wit- 
ness that I said, I am not the Christ [the 
Messiah], but that I am sent before Him.”’ 
Jesus referred to that testimony, saying, ‘‘I 
know that the witness which he witnesseth of 
Me is true.”” Then He added that His works 
and His words and the Scriptures bore wit- 
ness of Him [John 5: 32-40; 10: 38; 14: 10,11]. 
These are the testimonies for us to consider. 
On them hangs our hope of eternal life. 

2, Jesus receiving disciples. The day after 
John had told the priests that the Messiah 
was among them as yet unknown, he saw 
Jesus coming toward him and pointed Him 
out to his own disciples as the Messiah, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world.’”’ The next day he 
saw Jesus again and repeated his statements. 
Upon the young men with Jobn this repeated 
remark made a deep impression. They were 
devout Jews. The Passover lamb, the lamb 
of the daily sacrifice, the lamb led to the 
slaughter in the vivid prophecy of Isaiah, had 
taught them to interpret their teacher’s words. 
The man before them was declared by John 
to be the fulfillment of Israel’s hopes of de- 
liverance from oppression and from sin. The 
two young men who heard these words could 
do no otherwise than follow Jesus. 
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He spoke first, asking what they sought. 
They at once called Him ‘ Master,” thus in- 
dicating that they sought Him as their teacher, 
and they asked for a private interview with 
Him. He invited them to come with Him to 
the place where He lodged. One of these two 
men was John the apostle. The other was 
Andrew. They spent the whole day with 
Him. No doubt He told them of His mission 
and His plans. John never forgot that day. 
More than sixty years after, when he wrote 
the Gospel we are now studying, he recorded 
the very hour when he met Him and was 
received as the first disciple: ‘“‘It was about 
thetenth hour.”’ By Roman reckoning, which 
John appears to have followed, it was ten 
o’clock in the morning. 

The requirements of discipleship which 
Jesus presented to them were very simple. 
They accepted Him as their teacher and they 
acknowledged Him as the Messiah on the tes- 
timony of John the Baptist. They had every- 
thing to learn, but they were as truly His that 
first day as they now are. So is any one who 
takes Jesus on these simple terms. 

Their first business was to get more disci- 
ples. The way they went about it was simple. 
John, with characteristic modesty, does not 
tell what he did. But he records that An- 
drew went at once and found his own brother 
Simon and said to him, ‘‘ We have found the 
Messiah.’’ He introduced Simon to Jesus. 
A little later we find that John’s brother 
James was also among the disciples, and 
these three men were always thereafter closest 
to His heart. 

It is worth while to notice, in these days 
when men are preaching what they call a 
social gospel—a scheme by which men are to 
be led to Christ by means of changes in society 
—that the kingdom of God hegan by one man 
and another being induced to follow Jesus, 
and that these discipies persuaded others to 
join them. Andrew found Simon, John found 
James, Philip found Nathanael. Whatever 
social revolutions may be accomplished by 
Christians, the fundamental change which 
will renew society into the kirigdom of God 
has begun and will continue through the per- 
sonal allegiance of individuals to Jesus. 

3. Jesus teaching His disciples. We do not 
know what He said to John and Andrew in 
that first interview, but it is evident from sub- 
sequent conversations recorded that they re- 
ceived only hints of what He was and meant 
to do; He relied much on the experience of 
those who were willing to learn of Him. 
“Come and see,’”’ was the phrase they caught 
from Him and repeated to others. But He 
began by showing them that He understood 
their characters and what possibilities were 
in them. He gave to Simon a new name in 
the tongue they all spoke, which came to be 
translated into Greek and by which he was 
usudlly called. It meant that the impulsive 
man would become the stable rock which no 
assaults of Satan could shake. Peter’s ma- 
tured character must have made the remem- 
brance of that first interview with Jesus a 
great power to strengthen his faith. Jesus 
showed Nathanael that He had looked into 
his keart and knew him worthy to be trusted, 
and He promised him that he, also, should 
see into the heart of his Master. By teaching 
His first disciples of Himself He revealed God 
tothem. This He does still. 

This lesson shows to us the testimony by 
which men may begin to be disciples of Jesus, 
the way by which we may persuade others to 


‘be His disciples and by which His kingdom 


may grow, and the steps by which He reveals 
Himself more and more fully as we draw 
closer to Him in faith and love. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic,, Aug. 12-18. Bible Teachings About 
Bible Study. Neh. 8: 1-8; Acts 17: 10-12. 
Should the Bible be studied as we study other 
books? What sort of truth ought we to seek? In 
what sense is it infallible? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Aug. 19-25. How to Bring Others to 
Christ. 1 Cor. 9: 19-27. 

“Under whose preaching were you con- 
verted ?’’ asked some one of a young man who 
had recently found the Saviour. He replied, 
“‘Under no one’s preaching; I was converted 
by my aunt’s practicing.’”’ A similar state- 
ment was made by a young minister at the 
time of his ordination. At one period in his 
life he was almost an infidel, but he said, 
“There was one argument in favor of Chris- 
tianity which I could never refute—the con- 
sistent conduct of my father.’’ In these two 
testimonies is illustrated one effective method 
for bringing others to Christ. Let your life 
be a continual invitation to come to Him. 
Mr. Moody says, ‘‘A man may preach with 
the eloquence of an angel, but if he doesn’t 
live what he preaches and act out in his home 
and in his business what he professes, his 
teaching goes for naught, and people will say 
itis all a sham.”’ 

Another method is that adopted by Andrew 
on a certain memorable afternoon when he 
sought ‘‘ his own brother Simon” and “‘ brought 
him to Jesus’’; by Philip when be brought 
Nathanael; by the woman of Samaria who 
hastened back to the city, forgetting her water 
pot in the joy of finding a well, and told the 
story of her discovery in such a convincing 
manner that many believed on the Christ 
simply through her eager evidence. It would 
be hard to improve upon this old-fashioned 
method which our Lord Himself instituted by 
saying to individual men, ‘‘ Follow Me.” He 
did not at first issue a general call to every- 
body but selected His disciples one by one. 

Unfortunately, however, few people nowa- 
days respond to the call to enter upon a new 
life as readily as did the simple-hearted fisher- 
men of Galilee. We have to urge and per- 
suade them, but if really in earnest in our de- 
sire to win souls we will never give up the 
effort. We will keep such a grip upon them 
as did the young medical student of whom 
Professor Drummond tells, who found an- 
other fellow that was fast drinking himself to 
death. The friend took him to his own home 
and watched over him day and night. One 
evening the fellow threw down his book and 
said he wanted to “bust.” ‘All right,’ was 
the reply, ‘“‘ bust here.”” His friend stood by 
him in the extremity of his temptation and 
finally had the joy of seeing him emerge into 
a useful Christian life. Let us not stop with 
once asking a person to become a Christian, 
but follow up each case with prayerful per- 
sistence. 

If we can sing, let us try to sing people into 
the kingdom. If we have the gift of writing 
persuasive letters, let us urge them by pen as 
well as by voice. In short, let us lay all the 
best powers of our being under tribute in this 
work of soul winning if we expect to be suc- 
cessful. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 11: 30; Dan. 12: 3; 
Acts 4: 20; 5:42; 6:10; 8: 35; 14:1; 1 Cor.9: 
22; 2 Cor.6:1; Col. 1: 3; Jas. 5; 20. 

pi eas CN 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


PRAYER FOR MOHAIIMEDANS. 


Several events have lately called attention 
anew to the importance of Christians in 
America redoubling their earnestness in 
prayer for Mohammedans—such events, for 
example, as the Parliament of Religions, the 
crusade of Mr. ‘‘ Mohammed”. Webb, and the 
present disturbed political condition of Asia 
Minor. Mohammedauns are probably the hard- 
est people on earth to reach with the gospel. 
Christianity touches the hearts of Buddhists 
in Japan, Confucianists in China, degraded 
savages in the Dark Continent and the islands 
of the sea, and of all classes in India, but 
Mohammedanism is almost as solid a phalanx 
as when the first missionaries began to labor 
for them seventy years ago. Even under goy- 
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ernments giving real religious freedom, as in 
India, Bulgaria and Egypt, but few of the 
Moslem population are reached. 

Probably one reason is the degree of truth 
mixed with the errors of their system. A 
missionary furnishes us the following transla- 
tion of the first sentence in an Arabo-Turkish 
reading-book: ‘‘ The foundation of education 
is to fear God Almighty, always to do the 
things which He loves and commands, seek- 
ing His mercy not to do the things that He 
does not love, and of which He says, ‘Do 
them not’; never to pass beyond the realm 
of seeking and supplicating God, and always 
to render obedience and worship to Him.”’ 
That creed would be grand if carried out in 
practice. Christianity has httle to offer the 
Mohammedan in regard to the existence of 
God, His providence and His mercy. The 
difficulty lies in the separation between creed 
and conduct. The Koran gives a limited ap- 
proval to the Bible, and Jesus is recognized 
as a great prophet. A few weeks ago, when 
Ramazan was being celebrated, a Christian 
teacher woke in the middle of the night, and 
in the stillness distinctly heard the worship 
in a neighboring mosque. The imam who was 
leading closed his prayer, to which the wor- 
shipers were giving assent section by section, 
in the name of Abraham, Jesus and Mo- 
hammed, and all the people said, ‘‘Amen.”’ 

Occasional converts to Christianity, even in 
Turkey, the very center and core of Islam, 
are found, and the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board in that country are cheered by con- 
stant signs of a great preparatory work which 
has been in progress there many years. Here 
and there are Mohammedan members of the 
evangelical churches, the whole number from 
the first who have embraced Christianity be- 
ing reckoned at about forty. Some of these 
have suffered bitter persecution for their faith. 
One young woman has endured beatings till, 
on one occasion, her arm was broken, and 
other persecutions of nameless character for 
years, manifesting all the while a true Chris- 
tian faith and spirit. Missionary intervention 
has been sometimes sought, but in vain, be- 
cause aid in her home is worse than useless, 
and to secure her remoyal is to abduct a Mo- 
hammedan girl, while our government, in- 
trenched behind the high and mighty Monroe 
Doctrine, refuses to take any active part in 
urging foreign powers to grant religious lib- 
erty to their unhappy subjects. 

Still the work of preparation goeson. Every 
annual meeting of missionaries shows Mo- 
hammedan pupils here and there in mission 
schools, always of course studying the Bible. 
One is a member of a Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, another of a foreign missionary society. 
Some as servants, or in other forms of em- 
ployment, learn what the faith of missionaries 
is and believe in it. A missionary traveling 
in a wild mountain region fell in with a Cir- 
cassian dervish. He had read the whole New 
Testament, and having no copy of his own 
was glad to avail himself of the opportunity to 
buy one. Another missionary, returning from 
the annual meeting on a Black Sea steamer, 
met a scribe full of questionings. At the 
close of the conversation he recommended 
certain books, which were sold at the book 


“shop of the American Board in the city of 


their destination the next day. These are but 
samples from multitudes of cases. One Bible 
seller says that he usually sells in a year 
about twenty-five copies of the whole Bible to 
Turks, about fifty Testaments, and of parts of 


_ the Bible many more, especially of the Book 
_of Proverbs, which is a great favorite and of 


which he can sell to Moslems about 500 a year. 
This is the work of asingle man. The Levant 
Bible Agencies sell from eight to sixteen 
thousand copies of the Bible, or parts of it, 
every year to Mohammedans, and these with 
very rare exceptions will be read by one or 
more persons each. The entrance of God’s 
Word giveth light. The great volume of 
prayer offered for missions in Mohammedan 
countries from all over Christendom cannot 
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be lost. Present circumstances call for a re- 
doubling of those prayers, a joining with the 
Father of the Faithfulin his prayer, ‘‘ O that 
Ishmael might stand before thee.’’ 

OUR OWN WORK. i 

Desirable Immigrants. Rey. Dr, C. A. Tron, 
president of the Waldensian Immigration So- 
ciety and at the head of the North Carolina 
colony, has recently returned to Italy. He 
has been in this country for some months su- 
perintending the settlement of the new colo- 
nists at Valdese, N.C., and bringing good 
cheer to the earlier settlers. He supplied the 
Waldensian church foramonth. Rey. Enrico 
Vinay, pastor of this church since its estab- 
lishment, has recently resigned and Rey. B. 
Soulier has been settled over the church. Mr. 
Soulier was educated in his own schools in 
Italy and also in the Scotch university at Ed- 
inburgh. He is a cultivated gentleman and 
speaks English readily. This Waldensian 
colony has taken possession of a large tract of 
land in the mountains and the colonists have 
come to stay. It is thought that their settle- 
ment in this region will bring a vigorous spir- 
itual force into the work. The A. M.A. cer- 
tainly has in this vast mountain region one 
of the most picturesque and interesting fields 
open to Congregational churches in this or any 
land, and the work needs to be pushed with 
redoubled energy. 

Deficit of the Woman’s Board. We learn with 
regret that the financial condition of the 
Woman’s Board compares very unfavorably 
with that of last year. The contributions this 
year between Jan. 1 and June 18 have de- 
creased nearly $5,000. If to this amount is 
added the sum raised by special effort last 
year, it will be seen that about $13,000 over 
the ordinary receipts of the remaining six 
months will be needed. There is a slight 
increase in legacies this year but this' does 
not lessen the gravity of the situation. Life 
and Light for August is full of good things 
about giving, which ought to have an influ- 
ence on the treasury of the board. 

Work Among Japanese Immigrants. It has 
been decided that Rev. O. H. Gulick and Mrs. 
Guliek, instead of returning to Japan, shall for 
the present at least remain in the Hawaiian 
Islands to work principally among the large 
number of Japanese there. There are few 
preachers who, like Mr. Gulick, can speak 
both in Japanese and Hawaiian. Japan has 
already sent out nine preachers and evangel- 
ists to work among their countrymen in the 
islands. Referring to this fact Mr. Gulick 
says: ‘‘ Freedom from fear of Buddhist priests 
and from liability to boycotting or persecu- 
tion from policemen, townsmen, kindred will 
be one of the advantages of this evangelistic 
work for Japan on these islands.” He speaks 
also of an interesting kindergarten for Japa- 
nese children opened at Honolulu. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Dr. Paton’s Return to the New Hebrides. The 
numerous American friends of Dr. J. G. Paton 
will be interested in his future plans, which 
have been kindly made known to us by one 
of his correspondents, and Bostonians will be 
gratified that they are held in remembrance 
by this saintly old hero. In a private letter 
from Glasgow he writes: ‘‘I sail on Aug. 10 
for Australia and the islands and have en- 
gaged two promising missionaries for the New 
Hebrides, as well as others to follow later. I 
have received subscriptions enough to keep 
afloat our mission ship for some time to come. 
I have addressed three or four meetings every 
Sabbath and one or two almost every week 
day since I came home, and the money re- 
turns have been most encouraging. Mrs. 
Paton is off to the islands to consult with and 
help our son Fred, who is now a missionary 
on Maticula. I am feeling very tired and 
long to go back to the islands. Give my love 
to all the dear friends I met in Boston and its 
vicinity.” 

Turkey Deals Fairly. The Turkish Govern- 
ment appears to be evincing a disposition to 
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put an end to the assaults of its subjects on 
American missionaries, if we may judge from 
its attitude in the case of Miss Melton, a Pres- 
byterian missionary. The Turkish Foreign 
Office explicitly denies the statement pub- 
lished in an American paper that the assail- 
ants of this teacher had been released and our 
State Department has received a notification 
of the falseness of the report. The accused 
Turks are still in jail but have not been tried. 
It is affirmed that the Turkish Government in- 
tends to make an example of the culprits if 
testimony to secure conviction is forthcoming. 

A Request for Information. It is significant 
of the growing tendency toward systematic 
benevolence that requests ate coming to us 
from various quarters in regard to methods of 
giving. The missionary exigencies of our day 
demand a system of frequent contributions. 
We have just received an earnest appeal for 
information on this matter from Rey. William 
Ashmore of Elyria, O.,a veteran missionary, 
who has been for forty-four years in the serv- 
ice of the Baptist Missionary Union. He is 
now home on furlough and desires to stir up 
the churches to more frequent and systematic 
giving. Mr. Ashmore is anxious to gather 
facts and suggestions from our Congrega- 
tional ministers in regard to the success of 
weekly offerings, methods pursued and ad- 
vantages over the annual heave-offering. If 
some of our pastors will send such informa- 
tion or forward a sample of envelopes found 
to be available the service will be gratefully 
appreciated and may be the means of helping 
various churches in the West to contribute 
more wisely and generously toward the prog- 
ress of Christ’s kingdom. 


THE PROSPECT AT DRURY COLLEGE, 


The friends of Drury College are rejoicing 
that a president has been secured. The pro- 
fessors have done all that they could, but the 
need of a head for the college has been more 
manifest every month. The self-sacrificing 
labors of the first president, Dr. N. J. Mor- 
rison, during the infancy of the college were 


instrumental in laying a good foundation 


during its struggle against opposing forces. 
The friendship of Dr. Goodell, and his un- 
bounded faith, made much possible that could 
not otherwise have been done; and the presi- 
dency of Dr. F. T. Ingalls, with its debt-pay- 
ing, was a period of growth in the affections 
and favor of the people of Springfield and 
vicinity. The long unfinished Stone Chapel 
was completed just in time for his funeral 
services. During the two years since, the 
trustees have acted on the generous offer of 
Dr. Pearsons, and secured a total addition of 
$130,000 to the funds of the college. About 
$20,000 will be spent on the elegant McCullagh 
Cottage, a ladies’ dormitory. 

At the last annual meeting of the trustees a 
committee was instructed to strengthen the 
work already done by securing Dr. H. T. Ful- 
ler for president. The call was extended and, 
after carefully examining the field, he has 
signified his willingness toaccept. His duties 
here will begin at the commencement of the 
college year, and there is great expectation of 
advanced work. His long and successful ex- 
perience and his scholarly attainments give 
promise of the best work, and he will have 
the hearty support of an excellent faculty and 
a devoted board of trustees. The college 
stands high in its own region, and has already 
lifted up the educational standard of a large 
portion of Missouri, Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory. Springfield, which at the founding of 
the college was a small town, struggling with 
others for the lead, is now the brightest spot 
in a large region, a thriving, pushing city of 
30,000 people, with an unusually intellectual 
population, largely owing to the college. A 
part of Dr. Pearsons’s offer is still open, and 
it is hoped that before Jan. 1 enough money 
will be pledged to secure his second gift of 
$25,000, making the total $200,000 added to 
the college funds and putting the institution 
fairly on its feet. A. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA. 


This is a very interesting and valuable 
work by Rey, A. E. Dunning, D. D., editor- 
in-chief of this journal. It meets a long 
felt demand of Congregational people in 
furnishing to them what the title of the 
* volume describes as A Popular History of 
Their Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth and 
Work. In the preface the author says: 
“Tt is prepared for busy pastors, Sunday 
school teachers, Bible classes, Christian En- 
deavor Societies and all others who wish to 
know what the Congregational denomina- 
tion stands for, what it has done in this 
country, and what it is fitted to do and how 
it is related to the kingdom of God.”’ This 
aim of the author is exactly fulfilled in the 
volume. It will make the Congregational 
readers of it intelligent Congregationalists, 
it will give them abundant reasons for being 
satisfied with their denomination and furnish 
them with ample materials wherewith to 
give an answer to every one that asketh a 
reason for their faith. 

The work is furnished with valuable in- 
troductions by Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D. D., 
and Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard, the writers of 
which, besides performing with grace the 
office of pregustators, enrich the book with 
a statement and enforcement of the princi- 
ples of Congregationalism and a vindication 
of them derived from their personal expe- 
rience. 

The book thus happily introduced con- 
sists of twenty-four chapters, twenty of 
which are the work of Dr. Dunning and the 
remaining four the contributions severally 
of Rev. Joseph EK. Roy, D.D., Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D. D., Rey. H. A. Bridgman and Rey. 
A. H. Quint, D.D. These supplemental 
chapters are of special value, 

We can only briefly characterize a few 
particular chapters and the author’s method 
of handling their subjects. Chapter 1, on 
Apostolic Congregationalism, convincingly 
shows that our Congregational polity is in 
harmony with that of the church of the 
apostles. We doubt if this contention of 
our denomination were ever more admira- 
bly or forcibly made. Dr. Dunning’s mode 
of argument is simple and impressive. By 
telling the story of what happened and was 
done he shows that primitive Christianity 
was governed in its action by the principles 
of Congregationalism. 

The three following chapters describe in 
a clear and comprehensive way the begin- 
nings of Congregationalism in England—the 
circumstances under which its principles 
were developed and applied by Browne, 
Greenwood, Barrowe and Penry; the pa- 
thetic sufferings of these men and their fol- 
lowers; the organization of Congregational 
churches in London, Gainsborough and 
Scrooby; the persecution they suffered and 
their flight to Holland; their experiences as 
exiles in Amsterdam and Leyden; their emi- 


gration to America and their settlement in, 


Plymouth. Though the story be with many 
as a thrice-told tale, itis here told so inter- 
estingly and with such new additions that 
none can read it without fresh pleasure and 
profit. 

Chapters 4, 5, 6 and 7 describe with 
graphic power the hardships and difficulties 
attending the life of the early settlers of 
Plymouth, Salem, Boston and the neighbor- 
ing towns, the heroic spirit with which they 
met them and the various episodes and char- 


need blush over. 
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acters that shed upon them a picturesque 
light. We find portraits here that are skill- 
fully drawn, and which command our ad- 
miration in proportion as we study them. 
Through his successful portraiture, Dr. 
Dunning places them clearly before us and 
we discern what sort of people they were. 
The most notable among them, perhaps, 
were John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, John 
Winthrop, Roger Williams and Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson. The first three, though they 
trod a humble and narrow stage, were no- 
bler than ‘‘ Plutarch’s men”’; the last two 
were doubtless good people but so unhap- 
pily constituted that they could not live 
peaceably with other people, and were there- 
fore banished from the colony. They can- 
not fairly be reckoned martyrs because of 
this; they were simply sufferers from their 
own perversity of spirit and misdirected 
zeal, We doubt if the most ardent among 
the Baptists in their admiration of Roger 
Williams could long endure him, alive, as a 
pastor. Another striking portrait, that of 
Jonathan Edwards, is given in the chapters 
devoted to The Great Awakening. A finer 
example of Christian manhood and ministe- 
rial worth it would be hard to find in the 
whole range of biography. An untiring 
student and a profound philosopher he 
united with these qualities a seraphic piety 
and an apostle’s evangelizing zeal, so that 
his preaching is spoken of ‘‘as a purifying 
stream from a divine fountain.”’ 

The chapters on The Unitarian Departure 
are most admirable in spirit and valuable in 
substance. The story is told so fairly and 
with such entire freedom from theological 
rancor that Unitarians themselves can 
scarcely find fault with anything but the 
truth of it. We do not know where to find 
in more brief compass so clear and adequate 
a presentation of this famous episode in 
the history of Congregationalism. 

A similar comment may be made upon 
the chapter on The Disastrous Plan of 
Union which we in our unsuspicious sim- 
plicity entered into with the Presbyterians 
for the extension of Christianity in the 
Western States. But the story is far more 
to our denominational credit than dishonor. 
The generosity and magnanimity displayed 
then, though not favorable to our growth, 
and shrewdly taken advantage of by our 
partner in the business, are nothing that we 


chapter he contributes: ‘‘ There is a fasci- 
nation in this unselfish prodigality with 
which New England was thus pouring her 
life into the West and all the time into a 
rival ecclesiastical system.”’ 

The chapter on Organized Christian Work 
is a marvel of brief comprehensive conden- 
sation. In the space of less than thirty 
pages Dr. Dunning has given the history 
and work of our benevolent societies so as 
to enchain the attention of the reader and 
to make him well informed upon the sub- 
ject, 3 

We have reached the end of our allotted 
space without saying half in regard to this 
book that we would like to say. We. trust 
we have said enough to awaken a general 
desire to read the book. Our ministry and 
our laity should possess and study it. They 
owe this debt to their religious denomina- 
tion. The style of it is clear, straightfor- 
ward and vigorous, abounding in felicities 
of phrase and happy turns of expression. 
We have not found one obscure or dull sen- 
tenceinit. [J. A. Hill& Co. $2.75. pp, 552. 
Sold by subscription only. ] A. H.C. 


As Dr. Roy says in the - 
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STORIES. 


One may not indorse the implication 
which Mr. G. Colmore makes in A Daughter 
of Music [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], 
that the power of music is so extreme over 
some people as to beguile them to forget 
moral obligations, but nobody will deny the 
unusual power of the story/as a whole, or 
the great picturesqueness of portions of it. 
It is most striking in its delineation of cold. 
blooded revenge, yet it does not leave a 
sinister impression, In the Quarter [F. T. 
Neely. 50 cents], by R. W. Chambers, also 
is above the average in respect to literary 
merit. It is a vivid and evidently realistic 
picture of art student life in Paris among 
the gay and more or less reckless, It is 
not a wholly noble or virtuous life which 
is described, yet there is much of nobility 
in it, and the author has introduced certain 
characters in the later part of the story 
who give the book a decided and excellent 
moral influence. It is charmingly written 
from cover to cover. 

Florence Trail has written Under the 
Second Renaissance [Charles W. Moulton. 
$1.00], which apparently is a novel with a 
purpose, but a purpose not very definitely 
revealed. So far as we can make it out it 
is to explain that the dramatic profession 
is not necessarily degrading, which of 
course is true. The story is not so inter- 
esting, however, as to cause anybody to 
care much whether its aim be attained or 
not,——lt is much superior, nevertheless, to 
Between Two Forces [Arena Publishing Co. 
$1.25], by Flora Helm. She describes the 
book as ‘‘a record of a theory and a pas- 
sion.’”’ They struggle and the theory gets 
the worst of it, so far as one can determine 
which is the theory and which the passion 
from the exhilarated but too often inco- 
herent utterances of the author. As forthe 
reader, he fortunately need not read such a 
volume through.—KEqually rubbishy is 
Edgar Saltus’s Enthralled |American News 
Co.], in which a young escaped criminal, 
among other changes, has his legs length- 
ened and the color of his eyes permanently 
altered so as to escape detection and im- 
pose on his lady-love. Of course a clever 
detective unveils the mystery. But why 
print such stuff? 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


President E. B. Andrews delivered the 
Carew Lectures for 1894 at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and they now are out ina 
book entitled Wealth and Moral Law [Hart- 
ford Seminary Press. $1.00]. They supply 
an eminently practical and sagacious study 
of present social conditions, especially as 
money is related to them. The language 
sometimes is almost extravagant but not 
often strong enough to really weaken the 
force of what is said. We are glad to ob- 
serve the just discrimination in regard to 
the rightfulness of accumulating wealth, 
the propriety of operating in stocks, the 
merits and demerits of great trusts, etc. 
There has been so much unreasoning and 
wholesale condemnation of some quite inno- 
cent practices that it is refreshing, whether 
one is interested in them or not, to find 
them discussed by one who has taken the 
trouble to find out what they actually are 
and do alike in themselves and their re- 
lations. 

Mr. J. M. Taylor has retold—in his vol- 
ume, Mawimilian and Carlotta [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50]—the story of the at- 
tempt of Napoleon III. to occupy Mexico, 
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at the time when the United States were 
occupied in quelling the Southern rebellion 
and of its ignominious and tragic ending. 
Politically the attempt was unwarranted 
and impertinent and it deserved its fate, 
But Maximilian and Carlotta, the puppets 
whom Napoleon set up to represent him, 
although over-ambitious and almost equally 
weak, were noble in character and spirit 
and deserved a happier issue than the sad 
fortunes which befell them. Mr. Taylor 
has told their story afresh with careful 
minuteness and with large and tender sym- 
pathy. The result to Mexico has been, as 
he suggests, greatly beneficial, while France 
also has not failed to reap something of a 
harvest of good from the follies and faults 
of her former ruler in relation to Mexico. 

Mr. Lispenard Rutgers certainly is a 
cheery, entertaining narrator, even though 
he skims somewhat lightly over the surface 
of things, and his book, On and Off the 
Saddle [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] con- 
tains a number of pleasant glimpses at his 
experiences in California, Alaska, Mexico 
and elsewhere in Western America, Ue is 
a very graphic raconteur, and one follows 
his lead willingly. The book has a few il- 
lustrations. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s 
Prose Fancies [G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] 
contains perhaps twenty or more short, 
brilliant essays, alittle overwrought in form 
and uneven in excellence of substance, yet 
striking and stimulating, and now and then 
tenderly pathetic. The closing essay, A 
White Soul, evidently referring to his young 
wife, impressed us specially, as did several 
others. By asingular coincidence it alludes 
half merrily half soberly to her conviction 
of her destiny to die early, and while the 
book was in press she passed away. The 
book is one to keep at hand for odd half- 
hours, and it causes the reader to wish he 
knew the author. 


The early history of missions in the Arctic 
regions has been summarized in an agreeable 
narrative called Amid Greenland Snows 
{Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents], by Jesse 
Page. Hans Egede, and later the Moravians 
aud the Danish Missionary Society, have 
done heroic work in that region, and Mr, 
Page has proved himself a sympathetic and 
careful historian in regard to their achieve- 
ments.—A different but not less genuine 
sort of missionary work is that done by 
Olive Thorne Miller in Our Home Pets 
{Harper & Bros. $1.25]. She discusses 
birds, dogs, cats, monkeys, etc., and shows 
how they ought to be treated in order to be 
kept in good health and in happiness. The 
children, who are most likely to own the 
household pets, will also be the ones to best 
enjoy this book and to learn fromit. It is 
written brightly and is illustrated. It will 
promote humane conduct and also will do 
good wherever pets are kept by its intelli- 
gent, helpful suggestions. 

Wheelbarrow [Open Court Publishing Co. 
$1.00] is the nom de plume of an author who 
has been a laboring man in more than one 
department and also is the title of his book 
which contains a number of articles and 

discussions on the labor question in its 
different aspects. The author possesses a 
large fund of hard sense and actual experi- 
evce. Ile also has an even temper, a cheery 
way of meeting an adversary with an amus- 
ing story, a spirit of fair play and a capacity 
to see and stick to one thing at a time, and 
these good qualities render his pages both 
enjoyableand useful. Included in the book 
is av abstract of a controversy between the 
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author and Mr. L. J. Gage over the ethics 
of the Board of Trade.——Mr. G. F. James 
has edited a Handbook of University Exten- 
sion [American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. $1.00] which is ex- 
ceedingly complete and satisfactory. This 
is the second and enlarged edition and all 
who have occasion for details in reference 
to the subject, and they are many and rap- 
idly are becoming more, will find in these 
pages not only just what they need but ina 
well-adjusted and practically available form. 

All who are, or who look forward to be- 
coming, familiar with Switzerland will en- 
joy Mr. W. D. McCrackan’s two little vol- 
umes, Romance Switzerland and Teutonic 
Switzerland [Joseph Enight Co. Each 75 
cents]. They are not ordinary guide-books 
although they do something of the same 
work. They tell you, much as a well in- 
formed friend would tell you in conversa- 
tion, about places of interest. It is no mere 
record of a tourist’s impressions but the 
matured knowledge of one who has made 
many visits to the country with a special 
purpose and who has enjoyed special facili- 
ties for learning what is best worth know- 
ing. The two volumes supplement each 
other and are tastefully printed and bound. 
——Mr. Howells’s entertaining farce, Five 
O’clock Tea [Harper & Bros. 50 cents], is 
out, with suitable “illustrations in the pub- 
lishers’ pretty Black & White series.—— 
Three more of the monthly issues of Lit 
tell’s Living Age [Littell & Co. $2.75] form 
one of the familiar and ever attractive bound 
volumes, 


NOTES. 

— The review of Dr. Dunning’s new his- 
tory of Congregationalism which we publish 
this week is from the pen of Prof. A, H. Cur- 
rier of Oberlin, whose special studies as well 
as whose experiences as pastor, educator and 
author have rendered him exceptionally com- 
petent to estimate such a work justly. 


— The Sterling Publishing Co. of New 
York is to be the sole publisher of Henry 
George’s works in this country henceforth. 


— The late Edmund Yates regarded his 
first lecture in New York in 1872 as the founda- 
tion of his fortune. It opened the way toa 
successful American tour. 


— Godey’s Magazine for July has an inter- 
esting article on the Authors’ Club, of New 
York, with excellent portraits of Howells, 
Gilder, Boyesen, A. S. Hardy, H. W. Mabie, 
Parke Godwin, T. L. De Vinne, and others. 


— Acopy of the Third Folio Shakespeare 
was sold recently in London for $2,175, the 
largest sum ever paid for a copy of that edi- 
tion. This particular copy is said to be unique 
in having a separate, independent title-page, 
dated 1664, for the seven doubtful plays. 

—— The great Werner Company of Chicago 
and the Columbian Book Company of St. 
Louis have just been consolidated through 
the purchase by the former of the property 
and rights of the latter. They are great text- 
book concerns and it is said that the object of 
the consolidation is to fight the School Book 
Trust. 


— Messrs. Harper & Bros. have been 
obliged to sue a man for infringing upon their 
copyright. on Gen. Lew Wallace’s famous 
story, Ben-Hur, and the progress of the suit 
brought out the fact that the defendant not 
only supposed that someb dy other than Gen- 
eral Wallace originated the character of Ben- 
Hur, but also actually never had heard of 
Messrs. Harper & Bros.! Such is fame. 


— The suggestion of Longtellow’s famous 
poem, Evangeline, came from a mutual friend 
of Hawthorne and himself, Mr. Conolly. The 
three were dining one day at the poet’s house 
when Mr. Conolly described the separation 
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and reunion of a young Acadian girl and her 
lover, and remarked that he had tried vainly 
to induce Hawthorne to base a novel upon 
the story. Longfellow then said that, if Haw- 
thorne really did not wish to use the incidents, 


he would be glad to do so, and this was agreed 
upon. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
GRIMM’s FAIRY TALES. Edited by Sara EB. Wiltse. 
Part lI. pp. 237. 45 eents. 
INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH AUTHORS. By Prof, 
A.N. Van Daell. pp. 251. 90 cents. 


THE GATE TO THE ANABASIS. By C. W. Gleason, 


A.M. pp.47.. 45 cents. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. Boston. 
SOCIAL EVENINGS. By Amos R. Wells. pp. 142. 


35 cents. 

RAys oF LicaHtT. Compiled by William Merkle. 
pp. 106. .25 cents. 

D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

A HISTORY OF THE‘UNITED STATES. 
C. Thomas. pp. 482. $1.25. 

American Baptist Publication Society. 

A MEXICAN RANCH. 
377. $1.25. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 

LABOUR’s Lost and MucH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING. By William Shakespeare. pp. 135 and 
140. 45 cents each. 

The Christian Literature Co. New York. 

SULPITIUS SEVERUS; VINCENT OF LERINS; JOHN 
CASSIAN. By Prof. Alexander Roberts, D.D., 
Prof. ©. A. Heurtley, D.D.,and EB. C. S. Gibson. 
pp. 641. $4.00. 

Merrill & Baker. New York. 

av Parr FAME. By Edgar Fawcett. pp. 220. 

$1.00. 


By Prof. A. 


Boston. 
By Mrs. J. P. Duggan. pp. 


LOVE’S 


Thomas Whittaker. 
HAND-BOOK OF THE BIBLE. 
ner. pp. 235. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


New York. 
By Rev. William Tur- 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
THE ISLAND OF NANTUCKET. Compiled by EK. K. 
Godfrey. pp. 369. 50 cents. 


G. P. Pulnam’s Sons. New York. 
LOVE AND SHAWLE-STRAPS. By Annette L. Noble. 
_ pp. 291. 50 cents. 


MAGAZINES, 
July. PULPIT.—REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES,.—CRIT- 
ICAL REVIEW.—HEALTH. 


August. PREACHER’S.—PALL-MALL.—TREASURY OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.—CATHOLIC WORLD.—NEW 
ENGLAND.—FORUM.—ATLANTIC.—ART AMATEUR. 
—ROMANCE.—McCLURE’S.—MASSACHUSETTS MED- 
ICAL.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 
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THE DUTY OF LEISURE, 


So surely as tbe natural division of time 
is a grateful vicissitude of day and night, 
so surely a life that is sound and grateful 
to think of must be a life in which work 
alternates with leisure. This is a principle 
that has equal application to a coal porter 
and a college president; it is one of the 
principles which help to make intelligible 
the differences between the varying ranks of 
life; the more disagreeable the nature of a 
man’s work the stronger is his claim to 
leisure.. Lives that have lost control of 
this alternation between external claims 
and attention to the inner self are unwhole- 
some lives. Nay, must they not be called 
immoral? What else is the suggestion of 
the fourth commandment, but that the duty 
of leisure rests on the same universal ground 
of moral obligation as the duties of honesty 
and purity? Other ages, which have seemed 
leisurely enough in their habits, have had 
their difficulties in matters of honesty and 
purity; in our dge no defense is needed for 
these last, but the obligation of leisure 
threatens to be wholly forgotten. 

The divinity of work has come to the 
front, and just as in the Byronic era there 
was a feeling that if only a man was turning 
out fine poetry he might neglect his wife 
and children and leave his baker’s bill un- 
paid, so in this age of activity multitudes 
think only of their duty to their neighbor, 
and in zeal for this overlook their duty to 
themselves. They serve a cause (with a 
capital C); in its interests they plunge 
wildly from one engagement to another, 
abridge meals to hurry to public places, 
toil at correspondence all day and speech- 
making all night, resent any literature that 
cannot be caught up at a glance, or any 
ideal that takes quiet and time to grow, 
and are happy in a general sense of tobog- 
ganing down the slopes of time. Their pur- 
pose is good, for it is a service; but the 
life of service has its dissipation as well as 
the life of pleasure. I hold then that the 
great want of our time is the assertion of 
this duty of leisure.—R. G. Moulton, in 
University Extension for July. 
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An Ancient School for Scandal. 


Sermon Preached by Rev. George H. Hubbard, Norton, Mass. 


“ Gashmu saith it.”—Weh.6: 6. 

Who was Gashmu? Nobody. What did he 
say? Nothing. And thereby hangs a tale. 

That some persons will say things about 
their neighbors is a great evil. That some 
persons will repeat what others have said is a 
greater evil. That some persons will be dis- 
turbed by what other persons report that other 
persons have said about them or their friends, 
and will permit themselves to be turned aside 
from useful service, to be hindered in the ac- 
complishment of good work, to be embittered 
in their personal feelings by such reports— 
this is the greatest evil of all. 

And all these evils exist, not singly, but as 
an inseparable trinity. They exist always 
and everywhere. And wherever they exist 
they are a hindrance to all that is good. They 
set men and women at variance one with an- 
other. They sunder friendships. They cre- 
ate strife and antagonism. They throw the 
wheels of society out of gear, and cause no 
end of friction and general disturbance. They 
are a serious obstacle to the cause of Christ 
and the progress of His kingdom. 

We hear a great deal about bigotry, intol- 
erance and persecution. These things have 
ever withstood the onward march of truth 
and righteousness. But no fiercest blast of 
persecution, no most obstinate manifestation 
of bigotry, no form of open antagonism has 
ever injured the church or hindered its work 
to such a degree as the secret and unrecorded 
workings of gossip and slander. The power 
of these evils lies in their very uncertainty 
and elusiveness. Whoever would fight them 
finds himself beating the air. Who tries to 
hold: them fast closes his fingers upon a 
shadow. 

The evil is old—old as the human race. If 
age can make anything respectable, then gos- 
sip and back-biting are eminently respectable. 
They out-age the pyramids. The cave dweller 
and the ‘‘man of the ice age”’ are moderns in 
comparison. And in the progress of the ages 
the character and even the outward mani- 
festation of these evils has changed not a 
whit. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago, or there- 
abouts, an important work was being wrought. 
It was the work of God—the rebuilding of Je- 
rusalem under Nehemiah. Every means that 
Satan could devise had been employed to hin- 
der the completion of the good work, but in 
vain. As a last resort he set in motion a train 
of slander, and by this means almost accom- 
plished his purpose. It was a masterpiece of 
Satanic ingenuity. 

The story has come down to us with great 
fullness of detail, and it is certainly remark- 
able as a most complete and suggestive picture 
of the evil which I have mentioned. Do you 
wish to know all about the spirit of gossip 
and the method of its working? Then read 
the sixth chapter of Nehemiah. It antedates 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal by more than 
twenty centuries, and surpasses it in quality 
even more than in age. It is a drama from 
real life. There is not a better illustration of 
the subject in the English language—no, nor 
in any other. The analysis is perfect. The 
representation is exact in every particular. 
The sketch of the persons involved is true to 
the letter. 
surroundings the story would become a truth- 
ful account of any bit of slander that has ever 
been circulated. 

A study of this ancient drama cannot but be 
instructive. And this, in a word, is what it 
tells us: Toward every case of slander or gos- 
sip four relations may be sustained. In the 
completing of the chain four persons may be 
involved. These relations and persons are 
represented by Sanballat, Gashmu, Shemaiah 
and Nehemiah. 


By asimple change of names and’ 


First is Sanballat. Heis not the originator 
of the slander, but he is the originator of the 
mischief, for he reports what he has heard, or 
professes to have heard, from another. The 
story runs thus: 

Then sent Sanballat his servant unto me 
with an open letter in his hand, wherein was 
written, It is reported among the nations, and 
Gashmu saith it, that thou and the Jews think 
to rebel; for which cause thou buildest the 
wall; and thou wouldest be their king, etc. 

Here is your typical scandal-monger. Who 
among us is so fortunate that he does not 
know Sanballat, yes, many Sanballats? The 
tribe of Sanballat is numerous. Tbey are the 
persons who tell you so. much, not on their 
own responsibility but on the authority of 
otbers. They are dealers in cast-off testi- 
mony, traders in biographical second-hands. 
They keep no new goods, but they are master 
hands at polishing up that which is old and 
giving it a fresh luster. 

They are the real mischief-makers, I say, for 
it is chiefly by this process of polishing and 
revamping that stories or statements become 
injurious and acquire unpleasant sharpness or 
venom. The most innocent and well-meant 
utterance falls into the hands of one of these 
repeaters and it is quickly transformed into a 
poisonous shaft. Some little modification of 
emphasis or inflection, an added or omitted 
word, and it becomes a source of heartburn- 
ings and bitterness and pain, a wedge that 
may sunder the strongest ties of affection and 
friendship. 

In Sanballat we may also see the motive 
which underlies and impels this destructive 
train of gossip. Sanballat represents the spirit 
of envy, the very soul of all slander and evil- 
speaking. He saw a good work going on and 
he determined to hinder and, if possible, to put 
an end toit. Hence his slanderous report. 

Is it not so always? There are so many 
persons in this world who, doing no good 
themselves, always try to hinder others from 
doing good. Not that they are always con- 
scious of so doing. No, not by any means. 
But very often the mischief they do is the 
greater because they are unconscious of the 
evil motive that inspires them. Envy under 
the mask of principle or clad in the garment 
of thoughtlessness. has a more fatal power 
than envy open and confessed. 

When the Jews of Asia Minor circulated 
false reports concerning Paul and Barnabas 
they probably had no idea that it was jeal- 
ousy of the apostles’ success that set their 
tongues a-wagging. They thought it was zeal 
for God and praiseworthy love for His truth. 
And today many a talebearer gives bimself 
credit for unusual ‘ frankness ”’ or out-and-out 
‘honesty’ who would be.surprised to dis- 
cover that instead of these envy and opposi- 
tion to successful work were the true motives 
underlying his speech. 

We are wont most severely to denounce the 
careless speaker, to lay all the blame of gos- 
sip and slander on the head of those who say 
things about their fellows. And far be it from 
me to excuse or justify unkind speech even at 
first hand, or to minify the sinfulness of ‘‘idle 
words.’ But I insist that he is a greater sin- 
ner who repeats what others say, especially if 
in the repetition he gives it the slightest 
change of form or emphasis. It is the San- 
ballat, who comes to you with some story and 
tells you that “‘Gashmu saith it,’’ who de- 
serves the severest rebuke. He is the real 
pest of society, the enemy of all good. We 
may almost say, with Carlyle, that he ‘‘is 
among the most indubitable malefactors omit- 
ted, or inserted, in the criminal calendar.” 

But what of Gashmu, the originator of the 
story? Who was Gashmu? A most impor- 
tant question, and one that has never been 


satisfactorily answered. The name occurs no- 


where else except in this verse. The preced- 
ing narrative speaks of “ Geshem, the Ara- 
bian,’’ and all the commentators assume that 
Gashmu is Geshem. Every reader assumes 
that the two are one. In fact, nobody doubts 
it. But itis worthy of notice that the names 
are not identical. Sanballat does not say, 
‘“Geshem saith it,’ but ‘‘ Gashmu saith it.” 
Why? He wants Nehemiah to understand 
the source of his information, but he does not 
propose to get caught by an exact statement. 
Nehemiah might take it into his head to trace 
the slander, and that would be extremely 
awkward for Sanballat. 

Is it not true to life? Is not Gashmu about 
as near as the modern retailer of gossip ever 
comes to Geshem? How often has one come 
to you with some injurious tale and left on 
your mind a very distinct impression as to 
its source without exactly telling you? How 
many a spicy bit of personal news is laid on 
the shoulders of the general public in the 
words, ‘‘ They say.’’ : 

It matters little that you think you know 
Gashmu. Try to identify him and make him 
a responsible author of stories, and he will 
elude you every time. Go to Geshem with 
the stories that are attributed to Gashmu and 
he will know nothing whatever about them. 
He will be utterly surprised that you could 
have imagined him to be their author, He 
will probably be very indignant that any one 
should have had the hardihood to invent such 
tales. 

Now this Gashmu, unreal though he may be, 
is an absolutely essential link in every chain 
of gossip. Gossip could not live without him. 
It were easier to spare the Prince of Denmark 
from the play of Hamlet than to omit Gashmu 
from the real School for Scandal. That is to 
say, there must be some point on the way 
which gossip has traveled where the trail be- 
comes lost. Authority must vanish into-im- 
personality. You attempt to follow up any 
bit of gossip or slander that you hear, and if 
you do not come to Gashmu sooner or later 
your experience will be. unique, not to say 
marvelous. 

The fact is, Gashmu is nobody. There is no 
such person and there never was. The stories © 
that are attributed to him are wholly without 
foundation. They are not worth a moment’s 
notice. Remember that. When one comes to 
you and begins some story with “‘ They say,” 
you have no reason to believe a word of it 
and much less reason to pay any attention to 
it. Above all things, beware how you repeat 
it. For when pressed for your authority you 
will find ‘‘they’’ a very intangible person 
and exceedingly slippery. And even when 
the matter is narrowed down to a very accu- 
rate description, which carefully omits to 
mention the name,'though you may be per- 
fectly sure who is meant, remember that 
Geshem is not responsible for Gashmu’s debts, 
and cannot be made to pay them. ; 

The third person in this drama is Shemaiah. 
This is what is said of him: 


And I went into the house of Shemaiah the 
son of Delaiah, the son of Mehetable, who was 
shut up; and be said, Let us meet together in 
the house of God, within the temple, and let 
us shut the doors of the temple: for they will 
come to slay thee; yea, in the night they will 
come to slay thee. 

Shemaiah is the man who is afraid of gos- 
sip and runs away to hide himself, turning 
aside from good work and letting duty go by 
default. His invitation to meet in the house 
of God has a very pious sound, but, after all, 
it is only the expression of cowardice. Not 
for worship, but for safety, does he wish to 
enter the sanctuary. 

At this point the drama reveals its antiquity. 
The parable fails of exact application. Times 
have changed. Today the Shemaiahs do not 
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flee to the sanctuary. Most often their fleeing 
is in quite the opposite direction. Men and 
women stay away from God’s house and ex- 
ecuse themselves on the ground of gossip. 
They refuse to take their part in God’s sery- 
ice and give the same excuse. People will 
talk about them and criticise both their mo- 
tives and their work. They never try to do 
anything but somebody is sure to find fault or 
to say unkind things, so they have given up 
trying. ¢ 

Now this, I submit, is a greater evil than 
gossip—this minding of gossip. You say that 
people will talk about you. Well, what if 
they do? Did talk ever kill anybody yet? 
Did it ever seriously hurt anybody, when he 
was hard at work minding his own business 
and the Lord’s? Why, if people do not talk 
about you, you have only eight Beatitudes in- 
stead of the nine that properly belong to you. 
Don’t you remember what Jesus said, ‘Blessed 
are ye when men shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for My sake’’? Now if 
there were no gossips, no Sanballats with 
their Gashmus, you could never receive that 
blessing. 

You must take the Bestitude just as ‘it 
reads, however. Do not overlook or omit 
that word “falsely.” It is all-important. If 
some one says that which is bad about you, 
and it is true, you need not expect a blessing 
in consequence. There is no Beatitude in 
that. A man met an acquaintance one day 
very much excited and angry, and asked the 
cause. ‘ Why,’ replied the angry man, ‘‘ Smith 
has accused me of lying.” ‘‘ Well,’ said his 
friend, ‘‘ you need not mind that, for of course 
he couldn’t prove it.’’ ‘‘ But he did prove it,” 
was the retort, ‘‘and that is what I am angry 
about.” Ah, yes, there is the sting of slander 
—‘‘He did prove it.’ The Lord never said, 
‘Blessed are ye when men shall say all man- 
ner of evil against you,’ but, ‘‘ Blessed are ye 
when they shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely.” And He also said, ‘‘ Woe unto 
you, when all men shall speak well of you.’’ 

Keep a clear conscience, then, and you need 
have no fear of gossip, however venomous. 
Don’t try to hide yourself because people will 
talk. Don’t shirk all duty and useful service 
for fear of slander. If you do you will miss 
the ninth Beatitude, and a great many other 
good things besides. Worse than this, you 
will become a partner (even if a silent one) in 
the accomplishment of evil. Shemaiah was 
' almost as bad as Sanballat, and a great deal 
worse than Gashmu. 

Now listen to Nehemiah, the last of this 
quartet: — 

And I said, Should such a man as I flee? 
And who is there, that, being such as I, would 
go into the temple to save his life? 

There is the utterance of a true man,a noble 
man, and all the more noble because he is so 
utterly unconscious of his nobility.. He im- 
agines that anybody would do the same thing 
in his place. O, if men only would! But 
they wouldn’t, not one in tenthousand. What 
a@ magnificent picture of combined godliness 
and manliness! Grand old Nehemiah! go- 
ing right along about his business, never 
minding what pecple say, letting Sanballat 
and Gashmu and Shemaiah have all the worry 
and the fuss and the trouble to themselves. 
There is the example for the Christiau. Yes, 
there is the example for any one who wishes 
to accomplish anything in the world. Hear 
his reply to Sanballat: ‘I am doing a great 
work. Why should the work cease whilst I 
leave it?” 

That is the secret of it all. Get so thor- 
oughly absorbed in work for God and man 
that the work shall seem great, and you will 
not mind gossip and slander any more than 
you mind the buzzing of flies outside the 
screen. 

‘© Why should the work cease?’’ The ques- 
tion ‘is most fitting. There is where all the 
mischief comes in, all the harm of gossip and 
slander. It stops the work. Man’s work and 
God’s work. Let any man turn his attention 
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to refuting slander, or defending himself 
against the attacks of gossip, or even to trac- 
ing out all the stories that he hears, and he 
will do nothing else. His hands will be full. 
His time will be more than occupied, and 
nobody will be the better for it all. = 

And this is just the purpose the devil has 
in view whenever he sets a train of gossip 
a-going—to put an end to good work. Don’t 
flatter yourself that he does it to harm you. 
No, no; he is not so foolish as that. He 
knows well enough that false accusations can- 
not stain your character; and if they could, he 
cares little enough about that. What he wishes 
is to hinder God’s work; to turn you away 
from good and useful service; to keep you 
idle if you will not enter heartily into his own 
service. When he does that he is satisfied. 

If every Christian were a Nehemiah, his 
whole mind and soul centered on the work of 
God, self wholly eclipsed by the greatness of 
that work, gossip could dono harm. Unques- 
tionably Nehemiah is the hero of this drama. 
He is the one above all others who stands out 
as the embodiment of truth, the ideal servant 
of God, the essence of true manhood, fearless 
in the consciousness of right. 

To return to our first thought. It is a great 
evil that some persons will talk. But this is 
not the great evil. For after all Gashmuisa 
nobody. Even Sanballat, the envious scandal- 
monger, is powerless for evil when the sery- 
ants of God and all honest people refuse to 
listen to him. Like a rattlesnake with his 
fangs drawn he keeps up a tremendous rat- 
tling, but no one is harmed by that. In spite 
of all his efforts we read that “the wall was 
finished in fifty and two dzys.” 

There is truth in the words of Carlyle, ‘‘ Idle 
speaking is previsely the beginning of all hol- 
lowness, halfness, infidelity (want of faithful- 
ness), the genial atmosphere in which rank 
weeds of every kind attain the mastery'over 
noble fruits in man’s life, and utterly choke 
them out; one of the most crying maladies of 
these days, and to be testified against and in 
all ways to the utmost withstood.’ There is 
truth even more impressive in the words of 
St. James: ‘‘ The tongue is a fire: the world 
of iniquity among our members is the tongue, 
which defileth the whole body, and setteth on 
fire the wheel of nature, and is set on fire of 
hell.”’ 

But this is not all. What is it that gives 
gossip its power, and makesit aforce for harm 
inthe world? Is it not this listening to gossip, 
and permitting ourselves to be influenced and 
embittered by it? Sanballat and Gashmu can 
do nothing without Shemaiah for a partner. 

Gossip may be afloat, but we are not obliged 
to hear it, still less to flee from it, or to pay it 
respectful attention. Our hearing is for the 
most part a matter of choice as well as our 
speaking. Weare as truly responsible for the 
right use of our ears as for the right use of our 
tongues, though we seldom look at the matter 
in that light. It was David who said: 


Keep thy tongue from evil, 
And thy lips from speaking guile. 


It was a greater than David who said, ‘‘ Take 
heed what ye hear,” 


—— 


THE, OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY.. 


I. 


The Saturday Review, whose caustic tone 
when animadverting upon religious topics has 
earned for it the appropriate nickname of 
“the Saturday Reviler,” took occasion last 
week to pass judgment upon the Mansfield 
Summer School, which has just concluded its 
ten days’ session. Unable to pick flaws in its 
teachings and methods, this organ of a certain 
kind of British sentiment felt constrained to 
inform the public that the school which had 
been so widely advertised as the Oxford Sum- 
mer School of Theology had no connection 
with the university, but was instituted by a 
boarding house on the outskirts of the town. 

Even if this amusing bit of slander had any 
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basis in fact, it would still remain true that 
the influence that will go out from Oxford 
from the gathering so inanely ridiculed is 
justly comparable to many, if not all, of the 
forces for good which for the last six centuries 
have had their origin at this ancient seat of 
learning. It is impossible that 350 ministers 
»should spend a coutinuous period of study 
like this under the best instruction obtainable 
in this age of great and inspiring’ teachers 
without having incorporated into their thought 
and feeling that which will not only enrich 
their own lives but which will through them 
affect thousands under their pastoral care— 
the standard bearers of their respective 
churches, the Sunday school teachers, the 
thoughtful young people, the growing boys 
and girls, 

A far truer estimate of this school than that 
of the captious journal quoted, and one far 
more representative, I believe, of English 
public opinion, is that of the London daily 
Chronicle, one of the best papers of the me- 
tropolis and one which is espousing heartily 
the cause of social and industrial reform. 
This journal yesterday devoted a column of 
its editorial page to the school, praising it in 
high terms and pointing out its value and sig- 
nificance as respects the movement of human- 
ity toward sympathy and unity. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL REALLY DOES. 


It is true that in ten days the most faithful 
attendant upon the lectures can get hardly 
more than a smattering of knowledge. The 
school does not contract to frame for its 
pupils a system of theology with the dexterity 
with which a London tailor makes a suit of 


clothes. What is given is an outlook. One 
sees which way thought is moving. He dis- 
cerns modern drifts and emphases. He ob- 


tains a new and broader perspective. The 
clouds around certain problems lift a little 
and gleams of light here and there show the 
path to their solution. Above all, a student’ 
here, who in his quiet parish may have been 
long isolated from the fraternity of scholars, 
feels afresh the exhilaration of student days, 
the joy of the search after and the wrestle 
with truth in common with scores of earnest, 
honest men. 


THE DOMINANT TEACHING AS TO PHILOSOPHY. 


I cannot undertake to give even a super- 
ficial summary of the contents of the fifty lec- 
tures to which we have listened. As respects 
the philosophical positions taken and nobly 
maintained by Dr. Fairbairn and Professor 
Seth it may be said in general that these posi- 
tions not only constitute the framework of a 
rational theism but leave a large place for the 
supernatural. While the factor of evolution 
in religion was freely admitted, the insuffi- 
ciency of the agnostic or the materialistic or 
the pantheistic theory of the universe was 
shown when set in contrast with a philosophy 
that takes into consideration the entire history 
and constitution of man. Dr. Fairbairn in 
particular emphasized the idea of revelation 
as natural to all religions and necessary to 
their being. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY, 


Passing to the department of Old Testament 
theology, the main contention of Dr. George 
Adam Smith in his lectures on the preparation 
for prophecy was that the religion of Israel 
was akin to that of the other Semitic races. 
That it was originally polytheistic, but that 
the taking on of purer elements, the gradual 
emerging into monotheism and the presence 
even in its lowest stages of the ethical ele- 
ment, which grew more and more pronounced 
as the prophetic period approached, cannot be 
explained as the result of natural influences, 
but show that God was drawing near to Israel 
in a peculiar way in order that they might 
know Him and serve His designs. 


THE PLACE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


In the New Testament field the most im- 
portant contribution has been that of Prof. 
A. B. Bruce, who urged the importance of 
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vindicating the historical trustworthiness of 
the Gospels, and restated the argument for 
their authenticity, showing in addition how 
constant resort to these records will give the 
church a proper conception of God, of salva- 
tion and of its duty toward the world; that 
such an objective basis of faith will correct the 


extravagances of mysticism and of an artifi-, 


cial unworldliness and is the best antidote to 
the negative and idealistic criticism of the day, 
and to such a philosophical position as that 
represented by James Martineau. 

The present state of New Testament criti- 
cism as regards the Apocalypse was set forth 
by Professor Massie as rather hostile to its 
unity of authorship, and in consequence to the 
belief held by most orthodox critics up to 
within twelve years that it is entirely the 
work of the apostle John. The increasing 
doubt among scholars regarding the genuine- 
ness of 1 Peter was also stated, with the 
reasons therefor, but the lecturer himself ap- 
peared to consider Weiss’s argument for its 
early origin and its Petrine authorship as 
weighty as any of the opposing theories. 

Professor Sanday did an excellent piece of 
exegetical work with certain crucial passages 
in Romans as his material, and his conclu- 
sions from this method of approach respecting 
the early. growth of a Christian terminology 
and the apostolic conception of the righteous- 
ness of God and the sacrificial bearing of the 
death of Christ were not unfavorable to com- 
monly received ideas. In his statement of the 
influence of modern studies on our doctrine of 
inspiration, Professor Ryle did little more than 
clear the ground for the construction of a 
modern and rational conception of inspira- 
tion. Nor was Professor Simon able in three 
lectures to do more than give the outlines of 

‘an ethical theory of the redeeming work of 
Christ. He emphasized the Godward bearing 
of the atonement. Dr. Orr’s review of the 
progress of Christianity during the apostolic 
age showed that the new faith advanced more 
rapidly in every particular than is commonly 
recognized by both its friends and its foes. 


A REVERENT SPIRIT ALWAYS. 


Glancing back over the course as a whole 
one is impressed with the reverent spirit of all 
the lecturers. There was not a trace of a dis- 
position to ridicule the old simply because it 
1s old, or to espouse the new purely because 
it is new. Positive notes have been struck 
and the unmistakable purpose of all the in- 
structors was to make it clear that the old 
faith can live and thrive even when facing all 
the results of modern criticism and investiga- 
tion. The teachers, to be sure, planted them- 
selves squarely on the new conception of the 
Bible, leaving far in the rear all hide-bound 
theories of divine dictation and mechanical 
human activity. At the same time hardly any 
one could fail to see that honest and devout 
modern criticism—the higher no less than the 
lower—is giving us a better, richer and more 
usable Bible. 

Nor has any word uttered at this school im- 
pugned the spiritual supremacy and divine 
glory of the Lord Jesus Christ. On the con- 
trary, He was ever and again exalted, and no 
moment in the entire session was more im- 
pressive and no response from the house more 
significant than that when George Adam 
Smith concluded his superb course by declar- 
ing with all the eloquence and fervor of which 
he is master that prophecy leads up to and is 
fulfilled and interpreted in Christ. 

There were other phases of the school on 
which it would be pleasant to dilate. 
were visits to many of the colleges under the 
escort of polite and communicative residents. 
The bicycle, the tennis court and the cricket 
bat were employed now and then to relieve 
the intellectual strain. The courtesies ex- 
tended by professors and others were as 
gracious and delightful as they were contin- 
ual, proving that Oxford is the seat of hospi- 
tality as well as of learning and culture, 
while around one constantly, with its match- 
less charm, was the Oxford atmosphere, to 
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breathe which even but for ten days stimu- 
lates to high thinking and noble living. 
Oxford, July 27. H. A. B. 


News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A church in Maine, once generous toa sister 
church at the national capital, has received a 
return of financial aid for its new edifice. 

Lightning is surely no respecter of persons 
or places or even of days, however sacred. 
Churches and pastors both have suffered this 
summer, and now again comes the report of 
a second church in Connecticut within a week 
which was struck on Sunday. 

We need not look in the West alone for 
pastors whose Sunday work would contrast in 
extent with that of most city clergymen. In 
New England, as well, the distances between 
the several pulpits which must be filled by the 
country minister sometimes necessitate a Sab- 
bath day’s journey of many miles. 

In these days of rush and hurry, when lit- 
tle consideration is given to many important 
questions, we see churches making too free 
the way of admittance to their folds. Espe- 
cially when the past life of the candidate is 
not a sufficient surety that the first step will 
not be retraced, how can a church, without a 
question, give free entrance to every knock 
at its doors? 

A noticeable characteristic of the conference 
recently held in Canada was the friendliness 
which existed between the members, and es- 
pecially the brotherly feeling manifested 
toward the guests from the United States. 
The audiences seemed to be actually hungry 
for the addresses, so that it was a delight to 
the speakers to make the effort. Such meet- 
ings are doubly blessed to the participants 
and should strengthen the relations between 
churches and nations. 

The summer meetings of Endeavor Soci- 
eties are a problem in some churches. The 
most satisfactory arrangement, however, in 
instances where a marked decrease in attend- 
ance takes place, seems to be a union of the 
society and church meetings. Thus mutual 
benefit is derived. As a rule the regular 
meetings of societies are not all sustained as 
well as those of a New Hampshire society, 
where the average attendance is larger than 
the membership. 


GROWTH IN ST. LOUIS. 


A quarter of a century is a long time in the 
history of Congregationvalism hereabouts. The 
majority of these churches are much younger 
and look with reverence on one that has lived 
so many years. Plymouth Church has just 
celebrated its silver anniversary. It was or- 
ganized July 31, 1869, its first. pastor being 
Rey. W. H. Warren, now of Michigan. The 
church has experienced troublous times, and 
often it has required much courage to push 
forward. At one time only a score of its 
members could be called active, the building 
was in bad condition and all were discour- 
aged. Rev. J. H. Harwood entered the work 
then, and his bard labor resulted in renewed 
cause for encouragement. He was succeeded 
by Rev. J. H. Adams, now of the Advance, 
whose pastorate of six years was the longest 
and one of the most fruitful. The present 
pastor is Rey. Allen Hastings. 

The church has been hampered somewhat 
by what was intended to be for its benefit. A 
clause in its title deed renders impossible its 
removal more than half a mile from its old 
location, but the changes have been such that 
a move seemed imperative. An effort was 
made at one time and a lot was actually pur- 
chased, but before it was wholly paid for it 
was sold and the proceeds were given for ex- 
tensive repairs on the old building. Twenty- 
five years have made great changes in its sur- 
roundings. When it was organized this was 
the fourth Congregational church in the city; 
now there aretwenty. There have been sixty- 
eight different pastorates in St. Louis, nine of 
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them in Plymouth Church. The exercises at 
the anniversary occupied four days, and com- 
prised sermons, addresses from former pastors 
and others and a Sunday school celebration. 

Nine years ago Dr. Goodell reported to the 
Ministers’ Meeting that he had made a dis- 
covery, and gave an account of a band of 
devoted Swedes who had organized themselves 
into a church years before, and after living 
without fellowship until they were homesick 
had appealed to him for information about 
Congregationalism. He gave them all the in- 
formation they wished, and they asked for 
recognition. They were admitted to the St. 
Louis Association at the same time with 
the German and two other churches. Since 
that time, by constancy under difficulties, they 
have shown of what fiber they were. Their 
meetings have been held in one hall and 
another; they have never had an abiding 
place. They saw the Swedish Methodist 
church well housed by its denomination, and 
they asked for help; but years went by with- 
out any definite movement. Last year they 
bought a lot, near the new Union Station, and 
with the help of the City Missionary Society 
are building a house in which they can wor- 
ship. It will be of two stories, the first for 
rental to two families, the second having sey- 
eral halls opening together to form one room 
when needed. They purpose to meet the peo- 
ple of their nationality as they alight from the 
trains, and make their church home a head- 
quarters for all, assisting them to tind work, 
ministering to them according to their ability 
and teaching them to love God’s house. 

G. C.+A. 


A CANADIAN UNION IN CONFERENCE. 

The Congregational Union of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia met, July 27-31, in the 
beautiful new edifice of the church in Yar- 
mouth, N.S. The old tabernacle, burned two 
years ago, has been replaced by the elegant 
stone building, dedicated a year ago practi- 
cally free of debt. This church, the strongest 
of our order in the Maritime Provinces, is soon 
to suffer a great loss in the departure to Ottowa 
of the pastor, Rev. William McIntosh, after a 
successful pastorate of eleven years. The 
union comprises about twenty churches, most 
of which are vigorous, though not large, and 
ministered to by earnest, self-sacrificing pas- 
tors. At the opening session the retiring 
chairman, Deacon A. K. Moore, gave an ad- 
dress defining the Polity and Mission of 
Congregationalism within the Bounds of the 
Union. He was followed by Rev. Dr. Jack- 
son, who spoke eloquently on the same 
theme. Rey. John Wood, the new chairman, 
is a man of great dignity and culture and 
made a favorable impression by his dispatch 
of business and his happy responses to the 
addresses of visiting brethren. Rev. J. W. 
Cox, the statistician, was again elected secre- 
tary. One day was devoted entirely to re- 
ports from the churches and business directly 
connected with them. Much prayer was min- 
gled with conference, reminding one by the 
earnest remarks and'the spirited singing of a 
yearly meeting of missionaries in a foreign 
field. 

On Sunday Rey. Alexander McGregor of 
Pawtucket, R.I., formerlyspastor at Yar- 
mouth, preached fervently and touchingly 
and Rev. Messrs. W. H. G. Temple, G. R. W. 
Scott, D. D., of Massachusetts and others gave 
addresses at the Christian Endeavor meeting. 
A sermon was also preached by Rey. J. B. Sil- 
cox. On mission day the interest culminated 
in a large evening meeting, when Rev. John 
Wood gave an address on the special mission 
work of the Union. A letter from Dr. C. H. 
Daniels of Boston was read. Dr. G. R. W. 
Scott spoke for the American Board and Rev. 
J.B. Silcox for the H. M.S. of Canada, The 
meeting was closed with difficulty at a late 
hour, so desirous were the people of hearing 
the speakers. One of its pleasantest features 
was the banquet given to the union and in 
vited guests by the Yarmouth church. Rev. 


William McIntosh presided and with wit and 
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eloquence introduced the speakers. The fare- 
well meeting was addressed by various del- 
egates, both men and women, and the union 
adjourned to meet next year in Liverpool, 
N.S. G. RB. W. 8. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Vr.—The Montpelier Association held a meeting 
in Bethany Church, Montpelier, July 31. Notwith- 
standing the oppressive weather, there was a good 
attendance of members. Papers were read by Dr. 
Norman Seaver on The Unity of the Church and by 
Dr. W.S. Hazen on The Causes of Partial or Entire 
Failure of Some Who Enter the Ministry. Rey. 
A. A. Smith made a brief address on A Few Essen- 
tials to Ministerial Success. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


BosTon.—Rey. E. W. Shurtleff of Plymouth 
preached at Berkeley Temple, Aug.5. {[n the even- 
ing his sermon was in verse, on the subject The 
Guardian Angels. 

Massachusetts. 

ROSLINDALE.—The new church edifice was opened 
and used for the first time last sunday. Since its 
organization four years ago the church has wor- 
shiped inahall. At that time the church numbered 
sixty-five members, but through the faithful serv- 
ice of its pastor, Rey. R. B. Grover, it has grown to 
a membership of 140. The new building is a hand- 
some modern structure, 64 by 100 feet in size, with a 
tower 100 feet in hight. Besides the main audito- 
rium there are social rooms, a chapel, a library, 
meeting rooms, a dining-room and a kitchen. A 
handsome memorial window, the gift of the pastor 
and his family, has been inserted. Special recogni- 
tion was made by the pastor at the first service in 
the new house, of the co-operation of the church in 
the work and of the faithful service of the com- 
mittees. 


WESTFIELD.—Services were held after a month’s 
vacation for the first time in the new building of 
the First Church, Rey. J. H. Lockwood. The parish 
house is adapted to new plans, and all departments, 
especially those of the Sunday school and social 
work, will be greatly benefited by the additional 
facilities. 

Maine. 

BANGOR.—Clergymen are hard to find in the city 
this month. At times it is difficult to secure a pas- 
tor to officiate on special occasions. The plans for 
city work for the coming year will not be developed 
till after the return of the pastors, though it is 
understood that there will be vigorous evangelistic 
work undertaken early in the season. 


GRAND LAKE STREAM.—Mr. R. A. McFadden is 
doing excellent work and having good success in 
this town, a somewhat isolated point in Washington 
County. A series of cottage prayer meetings is in 
progress. The response of the people is so’hearty 
that an effort will be made to continue the work 
after Mr. McFadden’s return to Andover Seminary. 


OAKFIELD.—Mr. Dayid Coburn reports encourag- 
ingly of his work. He preaches at three stations 
every Sunday. He has organized three Sunday 
schools and teaches in one of them every Sunday. 
During the week he holds prayer meetings and 
spends much time in pastoral work. 


IsLAND FALLS.—Several years ago the church 
sent a donation to a new church in Washington, 
D.C. This bread cast upon the waters has been 
returned in the form of a donation of $76 toward 
the new meeting house here. 


Misses Harlow and Washburn, who have been a 
year at Mr. Moody’s training school in Chicago, are 
engaged to take up their work again from Sept. 1 
for the Woman’s Missionary Society Auxiliary. 
Judging from their former success large results 
are expected.—Rey. G. M. Howe of Lewiston will 
spend his yacation at Mere Point and in Massachu- 
setts. The church will be closed part of August. 
—As the result of the labors of Captain Lane, the 
coast missionary, work has been begun in a new 

- ebapel at Bethel Point.——During the absence of 
Rey. James Ramage at Deer Isle the services at 
South Brewer are suspended. 

New Hampshire. 

ANTRIM.—The church, not yet a year old, has 

‘made progress since its organization. Ten new 
members have been added to the first enrollment of 
fifty-one. The C. E. Society numbers seventy-five 
members, with an average attendance at meetings 
of eighty. 

EXETER.—The suit brought some time ago vy 
Phillips Academy against the Second Church, claim- 
ing the right of the academy to use the church 
building for chapel purposes, has been decided by 
the full bench of the Supreme Court in favor of the 
ehureh. 
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ENFIELD.—The New Hampshire H. M.S. receives 
$500 and the churches at Enfield and Lebanon $200 
each from the estate of the late Mrs. Dorcas Emer- 
son of Enfield. 


The vestry of the church at Rindge is undergoing 
needed repairs, the Jadies mainly furnishing the 
money.—A new $150 organ has been put into ie 
church at Gilmanton Iron Works. 


Connecticut. 

THOMPSONVILLE.—After the evening service had 
begun, July 29, the steeple of the meeting-house 
was struck by lightning. The electric light wires 
conducted the electricity all over the building, the 
lights were put out and the lamps broken, the glass 
and porcelain scattering down in a shower upon the 
congregation. A panic was averted, however, by 
one of the deacons who began singing the Doxol- 
ogy, in which the congregation soon joined. 


HARTFORD.—The new church in Glenwocd is the 
outcome of meetings held there for some time by 
the Sunday school, by the C. EB. Society and for 
preaching. The organization is Congregational in 
form, but represents various denominations and 
has a broad basis. ,Meetings are held at the chapel 
in the neighborhood.— Another memorial window, 
the gift of Major J. C. Parsons, has been placed in 
the Center Church, in memory of John Caldwell. 
—An open air service, conducted by Mr. G. C. 
Kinney, was held last Sunday. Rev. C. H. Smith 
gave an address.——The Park, Pearl Street and 
South Churches are closed during this month. 


The severe wind on Tuesday of last week blew off 
the belfry top on the church at Newington. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Roscor.—Rey. W. J. Carter, pastor of the church, 
reports an interesting work done among the hills in 
the neighborhood of the town by the students of 
Dr. Simpson’s Faith Mission School of New York 
City. Itis estimated that there have been 100 con- 
versions, or more, in the vicinity of the out-stations 
and in the regions beyond. Some of the students 
are soon to depart to foreign fields, but are spend- 
ing their vacations in evangelistic work. They go 
among the farmhouses and hold meetings in school- 
houses and other places. A large number have re- 
cently joined the church on confession. 


HENRIETTA.—A sad transformation of Children’s 
Day took place here. All the arrangements had 
been made for a joyous occasion, when on the Fri- 
day night preceding two of the children who were 
to take part drove across the railroad track in front 
of a train and were instantly killed. The antici- 
pated joy was turned into sadness, 
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GRAND ISLAND.—An interesting work is in prog- 
ress under the leadership of the new pastor, Rey. 
H. A. Depfer. The new pulpit furniture and com- 
munion service were used for the first time July 29— 
both bought with the proceeds of a lawn féte held 
the week before. Secretary Curtis administered the 
communion and received tive to membership. The 
island is in the midst of the Niagara River oa a 
few miles from Buffalo. 


UNION VALLEY.—The church had a specially inter- 
esting day July 29. Dr. L.C. Warner of New York, 
who has shown great interest in this church of his 
childhood, presented it with thirty hymnals and 
encouraged them greatly in the good work going 
forward. The interest in this field has been revived 
during the past year. In connection with Pitcher 
it is under the pastorate of Rev. D. B. Gordon.’ Mr. 
Gordon has also taken up work at North Pitcher, 
where the church has become much enfeebled. 


ROCHESTER.—Plymouth Church, Rey. Myron Ad- 
ams, has adopted a bond of union, which must be 
signed by candidates before admission to the 
church is granted. The'document sets forth the 
objects of the church and contains a pledge of 
fidelity to the work. 


THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 


Financially the times for the churches are ex- 
tremely depressing, but spiritually there is a re- 
markable disposition on the part of the people to 
“seek first the kingdom of God.’”’ Times of refresh- 
ing, in some cases nearly doubling the membership 
of the churches, have recently been reported from 
Christian Hill, Echo, Mountain Meadow, Ashland, 
Verbena and a group of three churches in and near 
Clanton, the seat of Chilton County, in the center 
of the State. At the beginning of the yeara new 
district conference of three churches was organized 
in Dale County. Since then two churches have 
been organized and added to the conference, the 
five churches of which now have six Sunday schools 
with an enrollment of 260 scholars. These churches 
are extending our work into an adjoining county. 
The district conferences are holding annual meet- 
ings, and encouraging reports are coming from 
them. Clanton has repaired its house of worship, 
Union Point is building and Christian Hill, Moun- 
tain Meadow and Verbena are preparing to build. 


THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 


CINCINNATI.— Dr. David Jones, pastor of the 
Lawrence Street Church (Welsh), bas for fourteen 
years been a tower of spiritua] strength in the city. 
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That Peculiar 
Lightness and Flavor 


Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, etc., 
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He closed his labors Aug. 5 and retired from regu- 
lar pastoral work. He will remove to Granville. 


AKRON.—The Arlington Street Church has its new 
edifice inclosed. It will be dedicated in September. 
The cost is about $5,000.——The First Church will be 
closed through August. Dr. T. E. Monroe is in New 
Jersey at the seaside. 


At Painesville, Chagrin Falls and Garrettsville 
the various churches unite for Sunday evening serv- 
ices through July and August.——At Burton there 
are no evening preaching services during the sum- 
mer. 

Illinois. 

SPRING VALLEY.—The church has recently met a 
great loss in the death of its pastor, Rev. A. P. 
Johnson. Resolutions of appreciation of his faith- 
ful services and regret at the loss to the church 
were passed. 


PITTSFIELD.—Rey. J. O. Emerson has just com- 
pleted five years’ service with this church. During 
his pastorate the entire interior of the house of 
worship has been improved and decorated, the 
building has been lighted with electricity, a piano 
has been purchased and improvements to the value 
of seyeral hundred dollars made on grounds and 
parsonage. A strong C. E. Society has been organ- 
ized, the benevolences of the church have averaged 
$600 a year and 100 persons have been received to 
membership. 

Wisconsin. 

HANCOCK.—The last year of the church, Rey. 
T. W. Barbour, bas been one of encouragement. 
From four members the church has grown to nine- 
teen. Over $600 has been raised. The pastor will 
continue the work another year. 


THE WEST. 
[lissouri. 


Sr: Lours.—Plymouth Church, Rey. Allen Has- 
tings, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary last 
week. Historical reviews, a Sunday school celebra- 
tion, a church reunion and addresses by former 
pastors were special features. The exercises ex- 
tended through four days.—Rev. A. L. Love has 
been away for ten days exploring the caves in the 
central part of the State and searching for traces 
of a prehistoric race of men. 


lowa. 


HITEMAN.—The Welsh Union Church has been 
reorganized as a Congregational church of fifty- 
eight members. It has an excellent meeting house 
and services will be held in Welsh and in English. 


Sioux City.—This is the largest town in the 
northwestern part of the State and it is rapidly 
becoming a center of Congregationalism. No place 
in the West has suffered more from the panic, but 
the church work has gone forward uninterruptedly. 
Last year witnessed the beginning of four Sunday 
schools. There are five churches, each having its 
house of worship and maintaining its own sery- 
ices. The First Church has one of the finest edifices 
in the State. The Mayflower Church has a branch 
in which preaching services are regularly held. Ten 
years ago there was only one church in the city and 
it had neither branch nor mission. Within ~the 
bounds of the Sioux Association there are forty-six 
churches with 3,000 members and about 5,000 Sunday 
school scholars. These figures have been more than 
doubled in ten years. 

HULuL.—The academy has grown rapidly in ten 
years as a result of the wise efforts of the lowa 
H. M.S. and of the §.S.and P.S. As this section 
is inferior to no other in the State in beauty, health- 
fulness and fertility of soil, a great future may 
safely be predicted for the academy. It has exeel- 
lent buildings and an endowment has been started. 


[linnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.— Rey. Thomas Cooper, who has 
been temporarily supplying the Lowry Hill Church, 
finished his service there the last Sunday in July. 
Unusually large congregations have been drawn 
to the church during his engagement. 

Kansas. 

Macon.—The church, Rey. W. H. Marble, has an 
interesting history. Organized at first as a union 
church of several denominations it desired later to 
associate itself with some denomination to prevent 
division, and on self-examination it discovered that 


it was already Congregational in form. The work 


was connected with the church in Wallace, Rey. 
W. H. Marble, and the new church found that it 
could be received into fellowship without change 
in its constitution. 


SEvERY.—After two weeks of meetings conducted 
by Missionary A. W. Bishop, the sixteen members 
of the Presbyterian church, which has no meeting 
house, disbanded July 22 and united with the Con- 
gregational church. There are still two other de- 
nominations in the town, which has a population of 
only 600. 
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GARFIELD.—The field of this church extends over 
an area of more than twenty miles in diameter. 
The pastor, Rev. E. L. Hull, preaches at several 
stations. Two Sunday schools have also been or- 
ganized. The membership of the church has in- 
creased from, four to twenty-five since last October. 


Colorado. 


NEWCASTLE.—The church has suffered severely 
because of the strikes. One of the coal mines 
closed recently, throwing 250 men out of employ- 
ment. As a result the church, which*has now but 
two resident male members, will be greatly weak- 
ened. 


Mosca AND RiITO ALTO.—Superintendent Fitch 
has organized Sunday schools at these points in the 
San Luis Valley. Mrs. Harris, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, preaches to the miners in these 
places and also superintends the schools. In Sapinero 
and Dubois, also, schools are opened, superintended 
by a teacher of the public schools in Lyons. 


Colorado is to have a school for Bible study, to be 
opened at Glen Park, the Chautauqua Assembly 
grounds, Aug. 5, and to continue eight days. Min- 
isters of five or six denominations will participate. 


North Dakota. 


FAarRGO.—Supt. H. C. Simmons has been heartily 
and unanimously elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of President Beard of Fargo 
College. It is earnestly hoped that he will accept 
the office so warmly tendered him, and he probably 
will if arrangements can be made with the C. H. 
M.S. whereby the duties of the presidency may be 
so joined with his present work as to serve the in- 
terests both of economy and efficiency. 


South Dakota. 


GANN VALLEY.—Rev. F. L. Drew is much encour- 
aged with his work at this place and other points 
in Buffalo County. Two united with his church by 
letter July 22. A parsonage is much needed and 
plans are being made to secure one. 


OacomMA.—Mr. Lewis, who is in charge here, 
preaches also at Lyman, at Earling—forty miles 
away, and at Midway—sixteen miles away. 


Oklahoma. 


KINGFISHER.—The Oklahoma Association, at its 
spring meeting, appointed a college committee of 
seven members, with plenary powers. That com- 
mittee has just examined the sites and bids offered 
and has located the college in this town and called 
it Kingfisher College. Real estate worth about 
$25,000 is given and money, labor, etc., to the 
amount of $4,000. The college will ultimately oc- 
cupy a beautiful and commanding site, about a mile 
east of the center of the town. It is hoped that the 
college will be opened in the fall. Kingfisher has 
about 2,500 inhabitants. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—At the First Church the pastor, 
Dr. C. O. Brown, has begun a series of twelve Sun- 
day evening lectures on the subject God’s Hand in 
American History—the Source and Substance of 
Our Liberties. The lectures will review the ‘ proy- 
idential characters and events”’ which have brought 
liberty to this country. 


tion, 
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CALENDAR. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
15. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
Sept. 3-7. ‘ 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. 1., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1 


“BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DEN- 
TIFRICE”’ is beneficial for the teeth and gums. Used 
daily it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft 
gums. ° 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


HAARVIG—TRIPP—In Lynn, Aug. 1, by Rev. W. H. 
Allen, Rev. John O. Haarvig, pastor of the First 
Church, and Miss M. C. Tripp. 


PIPER— WALKER—At Harvest Hill, Hopedale, the 
residence of the bride’s mother, Jul 19, by Rev. 
Webster Woodbury, Edgar Raymond Piper of Boston 
and Sophia Mayhew Walker. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BINGHAM—In Dubuque, Io., at the home of his son, 

~ Dr. Joel S. Bingham, a retired clergyman, aged 80 yrs. 
Dr. Bingham was the first pastor of the Second 
Church, Westfield, and served for several years the 
Maverick Church in East Boston. 


BURNHAM—In Boston, Aug. 1, Allan Winslow, son of 
the late Choate Burnham, aged 44 yrs. 

HOWARD~—In Princeton, July 28, Mabelle S., daughter 
of Deacon Nelson §. and Sarah M. Howard of Norton. 


MAY~—In Providence, R.I.. July 25, Mrs. Cynthia Child, 
beer of Trench May of North ‘Woodstock, Ct., aged 
yrs 


ROCKWOOD-—In Holliston, July 25, eh Benja- 
min A, Rockwood, aged 10 yrs., 11 mos 


Good Blood 


Was given me by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I had 
suffered terribly with rheumatism. I tried 
all kinds of remedies and they did me no 
good. I was beginning to despair when I 
was advised to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
When I began to take Hood’s it gave me 
the nose bleed, and the blood which was dis- 


Hood s ood ‘ S Sarsa- 


parilla 
parilla drove out this 


Cures 
bad blood and gave me eeeee 


a good appetite, which made good blood. 
My friends were surprised, and everybody 
was asking me how | got cured. They said 
I never could be cured because I had the 
trouble when I was so young, but I tell them 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla did it.”” Au@usTus 
JOYCE, 46 Decatur Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
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charged was thick and 
black. Hood’s Sarsa 


Hood’s Pills are hand-made. 25c. 


PARIS CONFIDANTE. 


Compare this charming bit of French Art 
with the horrible and cumbrous creations in horse- 
hair with ‘‘squab’’ seat and garden rollers for 
pillows. 
been made in the last dozen years. 

‘* Confidaute’’ is the pretty name given to this 
small sofa by its French ancestors. 
tells its own story. 
two persons in retired or semi-private conversa- 
Such a piece of furniture is sorely needed in every drawing-roow. 


You will realize then what progress has 


The word 
It is intended as a seat for 


With these Confidantes we are supplying a Lady’s Easy Chair and Gentleman’s Arm 


Chair, making a dainty set of three pieces. 


The chairs are of different size, but each is 


constructed on the same lines as the sofa, having the back and sides in a semicircle. 
The design is full of beauty. Nothing could be more graceful than the long sweep 


of the back with the curved legs and side arms. 


an ordinary stuffed sofa. 


We price the whole set at the cost of 


It is an attractive purchase. 


We send our General Catalogue on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


) NEAR NORTHERN 
| 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The clearing house returns for July afford 
some encouragement in their comparison with 
those of a year ago. Bearing in mind that the 
great railroad strike occurred in July, that 
the damage done by the coal strike in May 
and June was still affecting certain lines of 
trade, and that the crop reports had not been 
such as to inspire any extention of enterprises 
through the West, it is most agreeable to find 
that the volume of business of the country, as 
measured by these bank clearings, was nearer 
to that of the corresponding month of last 
year than has been the case in any previous 
month of 1894. That is, these bank clearings 
show a shrinkage, compared with those of a 
year ago, of only 15 per cent. In June the 
shrinkage was 21 per cent., in May 26 percent., 
in April 25 per cent.,in March 30 per cent., 
in February 36 per cent.,in January 32 per 
cent. It is safe to say that, had it not been 
for the great strike in and about Chicago, the 
decrease in July would have been much less 
than 15 per cent. 

It will occur to everybody that the shrink- 
age in July was small because the clearings 
in July, 1893, were themselves very light and 
far below those of previous years. That is 
true. And yet this year’s comparisons are not 
the more discouraging because of that fact, 
for the chief significance uf the comparison 
above outlined is that we are getting rapidly 
down to a bed-rock business, that the shrink- 
- age has gone about as far as it will, that we 
are having our worst times now, that when 
business no longer shall shrink in volume it 
will not be long before there is a small in- 
crease. 

The bank clearings reported from one sec- 
tion, the South, are especially encouraging. 
Out of seventeen cities reporting no less than 
ten send reports of increased clearings. And 
these reports come from a section where there 
is little or no speculation to affect the amount 
of bank clearings. Again, taking the total 
clearings reported by Southern cities, a net 
gain of over 8 per cent. is found. These facts 
would indicate that the bottom of the de- 
pression has been found in the South and that 
an era of slight improvement has set in. It 
is gratifying to be able toadd that the outlook 
for the cotton crop is excellent and that here 
is a reason for hoping that the improvement 
already started will be continued and ac- 
centuated. 

Otherwise the’ developments are not of a 
very satisfactory nature. Considerable crop 
damage in the West is admitted and will 
dampen the hopes of much improvement for 
a long time in that section. In New England 
there are a good many mills closed and clos- 
ing. The redeeming feature of the New Eng- 
land markets has been the rise and main- 
tained rise in the price of wool, with a sub- 
stantially better demand for woolen goods. 
Stocks in the hands of clothiers are apparently 
small and supplementary orders are frequently 
necessary. 

From Jan.1 to July 31 the government re- 
ceipts have failed to meet expenditures by 
$30,000,000. Up to June 1 the monthly de- 
ficiencies ranged from over $7,000,000 in May 
to about $3,000,000 in February. In June 
there was a small excess of receipts of nearly 
$1,000,000. In July, notwithstanding the oc- 
cutrence of the quarterly interest payment of 
$7,000,000, the receipts fell below the ex- 
penditures by only $1,900,000. The change in 
the treasury position is very marked and if 
maintained will do much to assist a return 

of confidence. The pension payments, it may 
‘be remarked, have been only $80,000,000 since 
Jan. 1, this year, against $93,000,000 in 1893. 
ln AS Se 5 AEE 


Real conversation presupposes intimate 
acquaintance. People must see each other 
often enough to wear off the rough bark 
and outside rind of commonplace and con- 
ventionalities in which their real ideas are 
enwrapped.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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MR. MOODY’S AUGUST CONFERENCE. 


The twelfth general Bible conference for 
the promotion of Christian life and service 
commenced in Kast Northfield, Mass. (Mr. 
Moody’s home), last Wednesday, Aug. 1. 
This year the meetings will be held under 
very favorable conditions and the opening 
days have realized the expectation of a larger 
attendance and a deeper interest than ever. 
The new auditorium, erected at a cost of 
$60,000, provides seating for 2,500 people. 
This building, as Mr. Moody said in welcom- 
ing visitors at the first meeting, will, perhaps, 
be too large for the present, but God had al- 
ways gone ahead of his expectations, so this 
time he had taken a long step ahead. The 
ground floor seats 1,500 people, the gallery 800 
and the choir gallery about 250. The acoustic 
properties of the building are found to be per- 
fect and great satisfaction is expressed on all 
sides. Contrary to usual custom, Mr. Moody 
this year has arranged a program for the thir- 
teen days of the conference. Each day some 
fundamental doctrine of evangelical Chris- 
tianity comes up for consideration at the 
morning session. The afternoon and evening 
meetings are more general in their topics. 

As regards speakers, there has been a gath- 
ering of the giants. Mr. Moody presides at 
nearly every meeting and usually has a few 
pithy, pointed remarks on whatever subject 
is before the meeting. Rev. F. B. Meyer of Lon- 
don arrived on Aug. 4 and has taken a prom- 
inent part in the exercises, speaking every 
day. Dr. A. J. Gordon of Boston, Dr. A. T. 
Pierson of Philadelphia, Dr. Mabie of Boston, 
Dr. Teunis Hamlin of Washington, D.C., and 
Rev. George C. Needham of East Northfield— 
all well known to Northfield audiences—are 
present. Several new voices have been heard. 
Among them are Dr. David Gregg of Brook- 
lyn, who delivered the address at the opening 
meeting, Prof. W. W. White of the Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, late of the theologi- 
cal seminary at Xenia, O., where he held the 
chair of Hebrew and Old Testament literature 
for six years. Dr. J. M. Gray of Boston is 
also new to the Northfield platform. Ira D. 
Sankey sings with his old-time warmth and 
power. Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbins of 
Brooklyn and J. H. Jacobs of Chicago, who 
has accompanied Mr. Moody during the past 
winter and spring in his evangelistic meetings 
at Salem, Washington, Richmond and else- 
where, are also present to lead the singing. 

A.P.F, 


ForTY years the great specific for pain, POND’s 
EXTRACT. Be careful! standard remedies are al- 
ways counterfeited. 


A LATE breakfast is often caused by a late milk- 
man. No cream for the coffee or oatmeal has 
delayed many a morning meal. Keep a supply of 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream in the 
house, and avoid such annoyances. 


F. W. KinsMAN & CO.: Gentlemen—We are 
happy to inform you that out of over two thousand 
bottles of ‘‘Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam ’”’ which 
we have sold over our counter during the last three 
months we have not heard of one complaint against 
its unrivaled good results. But all who have bad 
occasion to speak of it have spoken of its merits in 
the highest terms of satisfaction. 

LEVI L. ALDEN & Co. 


RuBifoam, 
ae g ForTHe TEETH 
43) It’s a luxury and 
a®bewent-o-lt's 
deliciously flav- 
ored,sweetensthe breath, stops 
decay, hardens the gums, and 
adds a charm of its own to the 


most irregular teeth. | 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro=Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 

about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, ; 


‘* How to Get Free Sample.”’ 
LO, Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Financial. 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 

free. It will help you 

| whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Tertishee@ Os; woe 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 
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PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
133 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hy FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES erm ioene 


Send for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WA SH 


WANTED-—A partner, Christian man preferred, 
with ten or fifteen thousand dollars capital. Business 
long established, permanent and with unusual prospects 
and possibilities in the immediate future. Inquiries will 
be answered and opportunity given for most full exam- 
ination. A rare chance for young man desiring to enter 
business. Address C. H. S., 43 Eagle St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


For Sale Cheap.—280 opera chairs with reversible 
back for teacher, book-racks and hat-racks attached, 
in use about four years by the Lewis Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. Reason for selling, 
making change in Sunday school room. Suitable for 
room used for both church and Sunday school purposes. 
F, A. YARD, 659 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED.— Treasurer for an established corpora- 
tion, man of financial ability and experience. Inyest- 
ment of $10,000 required. A good opportunity for the 
right man. No brokers. X, P. O. Box 2872, Boston. 


The 


The committee appointed by 


the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


NEW | 


printed in convenient form 

Form of as an 8 pp. tetiel aos ne 

7 M1 the Congregationalist Leafle 
Admission | sere" 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Si. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


It is the custom of the Maryland societies to set 
apart a day, known as Maryland Day, on which 
their State work is made a special subject of 
prayer and on which gifts are made for carrying on 
the work. 


Dr. Clark is now enjoying absolute rest on the coast 
of Maine and for the present is not allowed to write 
even letters. Very many have been the sympa- 
thetic messages by telegraph and by letter that 
have been sent to him since the convention. 


The members of a Junior Society in Fresno, Cal., 
make a point of earning the money that they give 
at their consecration meetings. At each of these 
meetings five minutes of the time are spent by the 
Juniors in describing the way in whica each earned 
the money that he gives. 1 


One of the Junior district superintendents of 
Florida has given good proof of her devotion and 
. enthusiasm by starting a society nearly thirty miles 
from her home and by walking out to Jead its meet- 
ing every week until some one else could be secured 
to take her place as leader. 


In view of the interest in missionary extension 
that is now so manifest and so deep means of fur- 
thering this movement will probably be especially 
sought for the coming year. Two plans of work 
have been prominent. In Illinois there is a system 
of district and county missionary superintendents 
through whom local societies are reached. In Penn- 
sylvania the organization has rather been along de- 
nominational lines. Each plan has its advantages 
for certain localities, and it would seem that a com- 
bination of the two might profitably be used. 


—<— 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 


BARBOUR, Thomas W., to remain another year at 
Hancock and Coloma, Wis. Accepts. 

BIXBY, William §8., Chicago Seminary, to Netawaka 
and Powhattan, Kan. Accepts. 

BREWER, Frank §8., Hartford Seminary, to South 
Glastonbury, Ct. 

FORBUSH, William B., Riverside, R. L, has declined 
call to Lake Charies College, Louisiana. 

HARRINGTON, Vernon U., Andover Sewinary, accepts 
call to Belchertown, Mass. 

HARRIS, George, Hennepin, Ill., to Second Ch., South 
Chicago. Accepts, to begin work Aug. 12. 

JOSEPHSEN, Hans F., Chicago Seminary, to Scandi- 
uavian Ch., Clintonville, Wis. 

McSKIMMING, David D., Newton Falls, O., to Youngs- 
town. Accepts and has begun work. 

REA, Jehu, San Francisco, Cal., to Sausalito. Accepts. 

ROCKLIFF, A. J., Hudson, Mass., to Maplewood. <Ac- 
cepts, to begin work Sepr. 1. 

SMALL, Charles U., Washington, D.C, to Hudson, O. 

SMITH, James R., Blue Island, Il, to Princeton. 

pe Ward T., Meadville, Pa, to Oxford, 


TAYLOR, John R., late of South China, declines call to 

bethany Ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts cal) to Lockport. 
THOMPSON, W. Sherman, Quiucy, Mass., to Maverick 
_Chapel, East Boston. Accepts. 

UPTON, Augustus G., Denver, Col., to Olivet Ch., Den- 
ver. Accepts. 

WESTFALL, Charles K., Chandleryille, Il., to Oakley 
Branch, Union Park Ch., Chicago. Accepts, to begin 
work in August. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

HEROD, James A., 0. Abbeville, La., July 22. Sermon, 
Prof. G. W. Henderson; other parts, Rey. Messrs. C. 
a Claiborne, M, W. Whitt, Frank Plowden, Homer 
Jones. 

MARKLEY, J. Munroe, o. Lee Center, Ill., June 27. 
Sermon, Rev. F. G. Smith; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
N. T. Edwarus, J. K. Shultz, W. J. Clark, J. P. Dick- 
erman. 

NELSON, H. L., 0. Wood Lake, Wis. Parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. G. Grassie, P. A. Simpkin, J. W. Heyward, A. J. 
Nelson, A. P. Engstrom. 

WARD, J. R., o. Pleasant Valley, Wis., July 24. Ser- 
mon, Rey. E. A. Child; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. C. 
Marden, Thomas Basker, H. W. Carter, William Kil- 
burne. 

Resignations. 

ANDERSON, William, Imlay City, Mich., to take effect 
in September. 

BREHM, William E., Downs, Kan, 

CRAWFORD, Andrew K., Fitchburg and Melrose, Cal. 

EVERT, Henry §S,, Lenora, Kan. 

GAYLORD, Winfield R., Crystal Lake, Ill, to accept 
call to Woodstock. 

GRIFFITHS, F. W., Dunbar and North Crandon, Wis. 

no eve George H., Madrid, N. Y., withdraws resig- 
nation. 

THORPE, John, Mont Vernon, N. H., to accept call to 
East Andover. 

Dismissions. 

ALLEN, Melvin J., Littleton, N. H., July 25. 

GREENE, Harvey B., Hartford, Vt., July 27. 


Churches Organized. 


BLACKWOOD, Ala., June 16. Twenty-five members. 

HITEMAN, Io., English and Welsh, June 10. Fifty- 
eight members. 

LINCOLN, Okl., recognized July 22. 

LOOMIS, Cal., July 17. Eleven members. 

TOKEN, Wis., July 8. Twenty-five members. 

Miscellaneous. 

DAY, William H., Chicago, lll., has closed his pastorate 
in the Sedgwick Street Ch., to spend two years of 
study in Europe. 

SANFORD, Elias B., Westbrook, Ct., has received the 
degree of D. D. from Wesleyan University, in recogni- 
tion of his work as an author. 


NOTHING adds to the cheerfulness of a town or 
village like well-lighted streets and lawns. Write 
to the Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. of Syracuse, 


N. Y., or 25 Lake Street, Chicago, for a description | 


of their Tubular street and hanging lamps. They 
give a clear, penetrating light, are no trouble to look 
after, cost little to introduce, and almost nothing 
to maintain. 
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EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 
of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 


Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials 
But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


* ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). “JEWETT”’ (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’” (Pittsburgh). **‘ KENTUCKY ”’ (Louisville). 

“ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
‘“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ’”’ (Pittsburgh). *“MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland). 

* BRADLEY” (New York). “MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 
‘““BROOKLYN ” (New York). *“*RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
*“COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). “SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). “SHIPMAN ”’ (Chicago). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). ‘* SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). “ULSTER ’’ (New York). 
‘“PAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh). “UNION ”’ (New York). 


If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors,a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 
sell them, the best painters use them. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners’ by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston Branch, T T, 2 
Congress and MBurdiidse Siiee ts, Boston NATIONAL LEAD GOF New York. 


SSCPIINO OOOO GLE 


% Grand National Prize at Paris, 


% of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. 
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by dentists. Sold everywhere, or ENDORSED Stomac h 
coe by mail, post paid. bythe medical Z affections, 
An instructive book about the teeth, free. faculty of | Bea Loss of Ap- 
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with removable li the contents 
are always ready for use. Wil 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for cleansing was' 

pi disinfecting sinks, closeta, 
Wi bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


a fine powder and tes 


5S PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
; E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THEU.S. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
| devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 


OWELL. 


j A.M. Eames & Co, 


‘ MANUFACTURERS OF 
2\ Carriage 
Wheels. 


Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Specialty. Also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. 


Drum in 
position. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HOW The old plan of cook- 


TO ing fruit preparatory U. S: Census for one year, 1880, reports 


CAN to placing it in jars 35,607 Deaths from 


robs it of all vitality 


FRUIT and delicacy of flavor. Cancer. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE;) TheBerkshire Hills 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 


firm inits natural state. For Preserving Jams, An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 


5 a <4 ienti f Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, scientific treatment o ) 9 
etc ,it stands without an equal. Simple, taste- lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation We have never failed to effect a perma: 
are unknown where it is used. nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
SAMPLE ee kena met ble opportunity for treatment. f 
sent by mail on receipt o S. Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
ene, phy ne MFG. CO., 10 TERE treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 
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IOWA’S TRIALS WITH LAWS AND 
REFORMERS, 


The effect of the so-called mulct law touch- 
ing the sale of liquor cannot be estimated at 
this time. In some interior cities the number 
of saloons has been diminished without re- 
ducing the amount of liquor sold, in all prob- 
ability. Some of the river towns wholly 
ignore the law. Gross frauds have been dis- 
covered in some counties in securing the 
names of the sixty-five per cent. of the voters 
necessary to suspend the prohibitory law. 
The saloon men resort to every possible expe- 
dient to carry on their nefarious business 
without violating the letter of the law. Two 
examples will illustrate., In one case the 
saloon stood less than fifty feet from a prop- 
erty holder who refused to give his consent. 
The saloon keeper put a partition in his build- 
ing and removed his liquors to the farther 
room, which is beyond the limit of fifty feet. 
In the second case the saloon keeper could 
not get the consent of the property holder 
across the street, which is only forty-nine feet 
wide. To meet the requirements of the law 
the saloon keeper moved his building back a 
few feet and then sold a narrow Strip of land 
in front of his saloon to another party. The 
temperance people now claim that his saloon 
does not stand on the street, as the law re- 
quires, and they are attempting to close it. 
Some fine legal questions wil! have to be de- 
termined in cases pending. 
~- On the Fourth of July a new law went into 
effect prohibiting the sale of tobacco in any 
form to persons under sixteen years of age. 
No doubt this will cause a wail from those 
who battle so zealously for personal liberty 
and Iowa will be denounced for ber bigotry. 
Another law that went into effect the same 
day gives women municipal suffrage on all 
questions of appropriating money that must 
be determined by vote. Many think this is 
the entering wedge to secure larger privileges 
in the near future. \ 

A few weeks since the Populists in the cen- 
tral portion of the State suggested the name of 
Dr. G. D. Herron as a fit man to represent 
them in Congress. He promptly declined the 
proposed honor in a letter from which the 
following is au extract: 

I think there is a widespread feeling and 
faith among the common people that some 
way must be found to realize Christianity in 
social organizations and political institutions. 
Unless such a way is found both Christianity 
and the nation will fail. I believe, and am 
determined, that the way shall be found. As 
a political apostle of Christ I have given my- 
self to the one thing to discover and point out 
such away. In so doing I believe I am sim- 
ply a voice of what the great multitudes of the 
people are yet thinking and hoping, though 
their hopes and thoughts may be yet unde- 
fined. But to be such an apostle, to be a true 
voice, I must keep myself absolutely free from 
any position that would give any ground for 
the charge of political ambition. To accept 
the nomination for any political office would 
at once give ground for suspecting my motives, 
which will be bitterly and continually at- 
tacked by religious and political conservatism 
' under any circumstances. 

The people of Iowa have a little personal 
interest in the threatened war in Corea. The 
present commander of the Corean army is a 
citizen of Iowa, Gen. William M. Dye. He is 
a graduate of West Point. 
“part of the Ciyil War he served as colonel of 
an Iowa regiment, and later rose to the rank 
of bridadier-general. In 1873 he went to 
Egypt and served for some time in the Egyp- 
tianarmy. Seven years ago the king of Corea 
asked him to take charge of his army, and 


_ General Dye is still in commaud of it. 


« The last Legislature made au appropriation 
of $5,000 to erect a mouument over the re- 
mains of the victims of the Spirit Lake massa- 
cre in 1857. This appropriation was secured 
largely by the personal efforts of Mrs. Abbie 
Gardner Sharp, the sole survivor of that fa- 
mous tragedy. Her father built the first cabin 
in that section of the State in 1856, and soon 


_ geveral other settlers came to the same place 


attracted hy the beauty of the scenery and the 


During the early | 
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fertility of the soil. The following spring a 
band of Indians attacked the settlers and 
killed thirty-six. Mrs. Sharp, then a girl of 
fourteen, was a captive among the Indians 
four months. For many years she has been a 
resident of St. Paul. After an absence of 
some thirty years she returned to the scenes 
of her childhood, which are so vividly photo- 
graphed upon her mind, and purchased the 
site of land upon which her father’s cabin 
still stands. She has transformed the rude 
building into a museum for Indian relics. 
The remains of the victims of the massacre 
will be placed in one grave, over which the 
State monument will be erected. 
Osage, Lo. Ww. WwW. G 


HOME AND ABROAD.—It is the duty of every one, 
whether at home or traveling for pleasure or busi- 
ness, to equip bimself with remedies which will 
keep up strength and prevent illness, and cure such 
ills as are liable to come upon all in everyday life. 
For instance, Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a general tonic, 
and to keep the bJood pure and less liable to absorb 
the germs of disease, will be well-nigh invaluable- 
Change of drinking water often causes serious 
trouble, especially if one has been used to spring 
water in the country. From a few drops to a tea- 
spoonful of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in a tumb'er of 
water will prevent the water having any injurious 
effect. Hood’s Vegetable> Pills, as a cathartic, 
cause no discomfort, no disturbance, no loss of 
sleep, but assist the digestive organs, so that satis- 
factory results are effected in a perfectly natural 
and regular manner. 


REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON, D.C.—Grand 
Encampment of the Knights of Pythias of the 
World. The biennial encampment of the Supreme 
Lodge and grand encampment of the Knights of 
Pythias of the world will be held at the national 
capital, Aug. 27 to Sept. 5. For this occasion the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. will sell round trip 
tickets at reduced rates from all points on its lines 
east of the Ohio River, Aug. 23 to 28 inclusive, valid 
for return trip until Sept. 6: a furtber extension of 
time to Sept. 15 can be secured, provided the ticket 
is deposited with the joint agent at Washington, 
D.C., on or before Sept. 6. The rate from Philadel- 
phia will be $4, Pittsburgh $8, Cumberland, $4.55, 
and correspondingly low rates from all other 
stations. 


A SEAT FOR Two.—There has just been placed on 
exhibition at Paine’s furniture warerooms, on Canal 
St., a piece of furniture which has met such instant 
favor that the wonder is it was not invented lony 
ago. In every drawing-room there is a need for 
some seat on which two persons can hold a quiet 
and, semi-private conversation. Now comes the 
invention of the French “confidante” and very 
successfully meets this condition. They are not 
expensiye in price. 
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“ Pain-Killer 


« Always Has Cured 
| Summer Complaints © 
| _It Always Will. 
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FAIR FACES 
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Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years 
ago, Iwas ina 
terrible condi- 
tion with a hu- 
mor, Or erup- 
tion, which 
broke out all 
over my face 
and body. See- 
ing the testi- 
mony of others 
fy as to the effi- 

eacy of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, I concluded 
to give this medicine a trial, and the 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 
the complaint making its appearance 
since. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any 
kind of skin disease.” —J. W.. DEAN, 
Moss Point, Miss. 


Aver’s ony Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair 
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Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly erup- 
tions, is produced by CUTICURA Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 

"Sold throughout the world. Price, 20. PoTTER 


Drvue & CHEM. CorpP., Sole Props., Boston. 


“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,’* free. 
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It’s as certain to cure Crathps, Colic, Cholera Morbus, |9)} 


Yi Dysentery, Diarrhcea, and all such troubles, as the sun y 
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A ways keep it by you. 
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i this good old remedy is used. 
that serious sickness can often be prevented by taking a 
teaspoontul of Pain-Killer in warm water or milk. 

Sold everywhere. 


vhas been doubled, but the price remains the same. / 
—Prepared only by—— : 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Providence, R. I. 
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We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. —-«_#_ z 


A Seasonable Suggestion 


As the warm weather is approaching, we desire to again call 
attention to Ridge’s Food, which we have so often commended. Re- 
peated tests of it with both children and older persons, which we 
have made-during the past fifteen years, prove it to be a perfect food, 
the use of which has, in more than one instance in our personal ex- 
perience, been the salvation of the little patient. First and last, we 
have had a pretty large practice among children, and at one time or 
other have given pretty much all the prepared foods a trial. Some 
were absolutely worthless, if not, indeed, injurious. Some seemed 
useful in simple malnutrition, but were too laxative and irritating 
in their action to be safe in intestinal derangements. Ridge’s Food, 
however, in almost every case, fulfilled all requirements. In mal- 
nutrition it was ‘‘a complete substitute for mother’s milk.” In the 
exhaustion consequent on summer diarrhcea and enterocolitis, its 
effect has been wonderful, filling out the emaciated body and check- 
ing the disease with little or no medicine. In CHOLERA IN- 
FANTUM, however, it has its greatest triumph, holding the dis- 
ease in check, and finally restoring fully the lost weight and strength. 
We could quote case after case in which certainly life would have 
been lost but for Ridge’s Food.—Massachusetts Medical Journal, 
June, 1894. 


CHILD GROWTH 


(in fact, all growth).depends upon nourishment. 
That is the important problem in the critical 
period of youthful development familiarly 
known as “ growing.’ The rapidly increasing 
activity of the vital forces makes a severe de- 
mand upon the nutritive powers, and the fail- 
ure to obtain adequate nourishment from ordi- 
nary food often results in a permanently 
stunted and impoverished physique. 

RIDGE’S FOOD supplies this need more abun- 
dantly than any other known diet. It combines 
the two requisites of high nutritive value and 

area: perfect digestibility to a degree which has made 
it for thirty years the means of physical salvation to the children and 
youth of succeeding generations. 


The same properties have made BRIDGE’S FOOD the un- 
failing reliance of nursing mothers, invalids, convwalescents, 
and all others suffering from weakened or impaired digestion. 


_ A pamphlet prepared by a physician of large experience, with invaluable 
hints for the child and the aged, will be sent to any address, mentioning this publi- 
cation and sending stamps for return postage. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, 


Manufacturers for U. S. PALMER, MASS. 
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Let married girls and girls that hope 


Who have with household cares to cope 
Just learn one thing From me 
lve kept my house all clean and sweet 
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WILLIAM T. HARRIS 


HRISTIANITY teaches that food, drink, raiment, or creature comforts of all sorts, yea, life itself, 
(° are infinitely beneath consideration when weighed against the spiritual service of humanity. 
Bodily health and vigor, sound digestion, good sleep, keen sense-perception are all good if rightly used 
or subordinated to higher faculties; but to speak of them as forming a harmony with the higher is 
placing the soul and budy on the same plane, and this is a fundamental error in educational psy- 


chology.— Hon. W. T. Harris. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Founded by Charles Pratt for the promotion of Art, Science, Literature, Industry, and Thrift. 


Location.—Main Buildings on Ryerson Street, between DeKalb and Willoughby 


Avenues. 


Access.—By Union Elevated Railroad from Bridge to DeKalb Avenue Station. 
By Union Elevated Railroad from East New York to DeKalb Avenue 


Station. 


By horse-cars on Park, Myrtle, DeKalb and Greene Avenue lines to 


Ryerson Street. 


By Franklin Avenue line, transferring at DeKalb Avenue for Ryerson 


Street. 


By Vanderbilt and Ninth Avenue lines to DeKalb Avenue. 


Telephone.—1379 Brooklyn. 


Visiting Days.—Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from 10 A.M. to 12 M.,and 
from 3 to 5 P.M., during spring term; during the fall and winter terms 
additional visiting hours are from 7.30 to 9.30 P.M. of the same days. 


Calendar.—Spring term closes June 22, 1894. 


Fall term day and evening classes begin Sept. 24, 1894. 


Fall term closes December 21, 1894. 
Winter term begins January 2, 1895. 
Winter term closes March 22, 1895. 
Spring term begins April 1, 1895. 
Spring term closes June 21, 1895. 


General Offices.—No. 215 Ryerson Street, main building, second floor. 
Board of Trustees.—Charles M. Pratt, President; George D. Pratt, Frederic 


B. Pratt, Secretary and Treasurer. 


General Information.—Registration, Sales Department, Ushers, etc., at General 
May White Ovington, Registrar; L. Norton, Cashier. 


Offices. 


Pratt Institute Free Library and Reading-Room.—Main Building, first floor. 
Hours: circulating department, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.,and on Wednesday and 
Saturday, 9 A.M. to 9.30 P.M.; reading-room, 9 A.M. to 9.30 P.M. 40,000 


volumes; 200 periodicals. 
Astral Branch, 74 India Street, Greenpoint. 


South Third Street Delivery, 754 Driggs Avenue. 


The Thrifit.—J. Hollis Gibson, Assistant Manager. 
floor—General Office. 


Investment branch, deposit branch, loan branch. 
Technical Museum.—Main Building, fifth floor. J. Frederick Hopkins, Asso- 


ciate Director. 


Pratt Institute Monthly.—M. W. Plummer, Editor in Chief; M. L. Avery, 
. F. Hopkins, Business Manager; R. 8S. Howe, Ad- 


Associate Editor; 
vertising Agent. 


DEPARTIIENTS. 


High School.—W. A. McAndrew, Principal; Emma A. Winship, Secretary. 


Office, High School Building, second floor. 


CLASsEs.—Language, history, mathematics, science, drawing, manual 


training. 


Department of Fine Arts.—W.S. Perry, Director; Harriet M. Cox, Clara L. 
Fairfield, Secretaries. Office, Main Building, fourth floor. 


CLASSES.—Regular Art Course includes antique, life, anatomy, color, 
sketching and composition. 


Normal Art Course includes freeband and - 


instrumental drawing, antique, color, design, clay-modeling, sketching, 


floor, room 32. 


Secretary. 


first floor. 


methods of teaching. Clay-modeling includes ornament, antique, design 
in the round, modeling from life. Technical Design includes freehand 
drawing, color, decoration, applied design, technical methods. 
tectural Drawing includes freehand and architectural drawing, historic 
style, color, mathematics and shopwork. Mechanical Drawing includes 
freehand and mechanical drawing, metallurgy, mathematics, mechanism 
and shopwork. Wood-carving includes freehand and instrumental dra w- 
ing, design, clay-modeling, wood-carving. Art Needlework includes free- 
hand drawing, design, color, art needlework. 


Archi- 


Department of Domestic Art.—Harriet S. Sackett, Director; Ada A. M. 
Pratt, Julia K. McDougall, Secretaries. 


Office, Main Building, third 


CLASSES.—Sewing, dressmaking, millinery, physical culture. 


Department of Domestic Science.—Emma O. Conro, Director; Louise Fowler, 
Office, Main Building, third floor, room 33. 


CLASsES.—Normal and Special Courses, including German, chemistry, 
bacteriology, physiology, hygiene, emergencies, home-nursing, public hy- 
giene, cookery, laundry. Household Science, including home sanitation, 
household art, household economy. 


Department of Science and Technology.—Charles R. Richards, Director; 
Edwin W. Foster, Secretary. 


Office, Science and Technology Building, 


CLASSES.—Drawing and Machine Design, Normal Class in Manual Train- 
ing, algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, electrical construction, steam 


and the steam-engine, strength of materials, machine design, carpentry, 


machine-work, plumbing, house, sign and fresco painting. 


Department of Commerce.—Norman P. Heffley, Director. Office, Science and 


Technology Building, second floor. 


Main Building, second 


En 


CLASSES.—Phonography, including business. legal and general report- 
ing; English, punctuation, correspondence. Typewriting, including busi- 
ness and general copying purposes, spelling, correspondence, manifolding, 
mimeography. Bookkeeping, including wholesale and retail, jobbing, 
commission, banking, business practice. 
including interest, percentage, discount, short methods, rapid calculations. 
glish, including grammar, rhetoric, correspondence, composition. 


Arithmetic and Penmanship, 


Spanish, including grammar, conversation, correspondence, composition- 


Department of Kindergartens.—Alice E. Fitts, Director. Office, Main Build- 
ing, General Office, second floor. 


CLAssEs.—Normal Course; Mutter und Kose-Lieder—gifts, occupations, 
science, music, drawing, physical culture, kindergarten games, history of 


Librarian. 


education, psychology; Special Course; Nurses’ Course. 


Department of Libraries.—Margaret Healy, Director; Mary W. Plummer, 
First floor, Main Building. 


CLASSES in library economy, reference work and cataloguing; general 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N.Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
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October 3 
THEOLOGICAL 
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SEMINARY 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New Yorb. 
Sept. 26, 1894. 

The faculty will meet incoming students in the 
president’s room, No. 700 Park !Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 

The opening address will be delivered by} Rev. 
Francis Brown, D. D.,in the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 27, at 4 P. M. 

Students are urged to be present on the day of 
opening. 

Luggage should be directed to No. 50 E. 70th St. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


Derry, N. HM. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School. Tuition six dollars 
($6.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. WH. Eighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


SHAW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Portland, Me. Business and Shorthand. Over 
400 students last term. Free books and stationery. 
Send for free catalogue. ¥, L. SHAW, Principal. 


MAINE, WATERFORD, 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY. 


Home School for Girls. Seminary and other Courses, 
Music, Art. Thorough preparation for college. Re- 


opens Sept. 12. 
Miss H. E DOUGLASS, Prin. 


VERMONT. 


VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN= 


chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college preparation. Modern Languages and Science 
courses. $300 per year. 62d Reon Sept. 6, 1894. 

E. HERBERT BOTSFORD, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, Amherst, Mass. Reopens 
Sept. 20, 1894. 


BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H, BENNETT Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REY. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22boys. F.B. KNAPP, 8S. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 8d, 1894, 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning at 9 A.M. For cir- 
culars address ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


literature, including classical, Oriental, modern Continental, English and 
American; English composition. ce 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. hree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fittin 

Course. Address Miss LAURA S, WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 

lent courses with special advantages in languages 

and music, : 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass., offers excellent facilities for 
training teachers. Entrance examination WEDNES- 
DAY, Sept. 5, beginning at 8 A.M. For cireulars 
address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art, 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth year opens Sept. 13,1894. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 


and its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
penses $160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 
summer, cheap. For Catalogue, ete., address 

REV. J. P. BIXBY. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fallterm of the 60th - 
year begins Sept. 13,’94. Best of home infiuences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus te 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
THOMAS C. MENDENHALL, LL. D., President. 
Offers courses in 

Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and General Science. 

New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
For catalogue or further information address 

JOSEPH BEALS, S. B., Secretary. 
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LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOU 


S SAG 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration of the following points in its method: 
1st. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 


Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 


nishew by Dr, 
2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 


Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to furnish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
quired, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. 


od. Its home-like air and character. 


One preparatory year. 


u € abundant food in good variety and well cooked; 
Sargent of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no regular or foreknown examination, etc. 


AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
G wort EN, (Ten miles from Beer z 


early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium fur- 


with one hundred and twenty pupils, a 


in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two studies re- 
Special students admitted. 


Training in self-government ; limited number (many declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight in habits, manners, care of person, 


room, ete.; comforts not stinted. 


4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Millinery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home Sanitation, Swimming. 
Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning the CONGREGATIONALIST) C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Jennie June says: “Itis the brightest, most home-like and progressive boarding-school I ever saw.” 
Mary J. Safford, M.D., of Boston, says: ‘I believe you are honestly trying to educate and not veneer young women for life’s duties.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant, All build- 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
Address Rev. WM, GALLAGHER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The peed Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Car] Faelten, Director, 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HAtez, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sha 2, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grave. 61st year begins 
Sept. 5th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificates admit to various colleges. 

HREE NEW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably aS with labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en swite, with every modern 
Paprorement, including fire-place in each room, 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse, 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Bostopv, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Ninet: enth Year will open Oct. 1, 1894. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 

painting, modeling and decorative design, and also in 

artistic anatomy and perspective. Principalinstructors: 

F. W. Benson, EF. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 

Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. 

Pratt : odeling), G. H. Monks, M. D. (Anatomy), and 

A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free 

use of the galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving 

detailed information address 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEW JERSEY, SOUTH ORANGE. 


DRYAD HILL, 
South Orange. A charming Home School for 
Girls. Beautiful grounds. Thorough instruction. 
Experienced care given children, Highest references. 
Write for cireular. Address Box 132, E. Orange,N. J. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year —no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

I put the picture there 
to get the attention of par- 
ents who want their boys 
to have a good time as 
well as to work. 


I hold that a boy who has a I 


good time and works in the right 
direction is fairly sure to make a 
good man; and good men are 
scarce; besides, most men that 
turn out well at last lose years 
of precious time through work- 
ing in wrong directions. 

I want to begin with my boys 
at’8 or to or 12. Ifa ‘boy is 
older than 12 and is floundering 
yet, he may turn out well; but 


younger ones. 

Bringing-up is mostly unsuc- 
cessful. If boys amount to any- 
thing, their parents are not re- 
sponsible for it. The waste of 
human life through the misdirec- 
tion of boys is immense. The re- 
sult of good management of them 
is immense. 

If interested, write me. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


ween rw hE IO OE OE OO —™—0 OO 030 Ee OOEOONEOO™ D0’ 
BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


For Men and Women, 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
struction in all of the new and apere ved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic work. Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country church 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dollars a year. 

Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, President Board 
of Trustees; Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp for a copy of the Prospectus. Address 


Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity, 
STATION A, BOSTON, MASS. 


OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course, 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
preparation for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
dress Mr. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
ehussets Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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Educational. 
CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
oppress necessary. 

rs. 8. L. CADY and Miss C. E. CApDy, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. Coilege Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

REy. J. B. MOLEAN, 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK, 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Carefulattention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNEOTIOUT, GREENWIOH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 
CONNECTIOUT, NORWALK. 
NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

A school of the highest grade, preparing for College, 
Scientifie School or Business. Certificate admits to 
various colleges. Superior Buildings. Gymnasium 
and Bowling Alleys. Illustrated Circular sent on 
request. FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk,Ct. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORE, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
» 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YorRK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments, Certifi- 
cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. Evening Dep't, 
Cooper Union. * Dwight Method ” of instruction. 
Degree of LL.B. after 2 years’ course. Graduate 
course added. Fee, $100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEG 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


FOR WOMEN, 
AURORA, N.Y. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 


Largest & Most Successful in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. * 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

_ SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course. | 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils,complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

BUILDING, 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


'‘- Schools, Academies and Colleges. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST (complete in 52 lessons). 


Four grades—in quarterly parts or bound yolumes. 


PILGRIM 
COURSES THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL (2 years’ course). 
First year in quarterly parts ready. 


These courses follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single lesson 
and studying them historically rather than textually. The arrangement of the material is chrono= 
logical. /ntroductory Paragraphs put the student in possession of the key to the purpose of the 
inspired writers; Textual Helps explain knotty points; the questions (with spaces for written an- 
swers) under Text Examination send the student to the Bible itself; and the 7’hemes for Thought 
secure attention to the great spiritual suggestions of the Scripture record. Excellent maps and fine 
illustrations. 

The Quarterlies: Senior, Intermediate and Junior, each 8 cents; per year, 30 cents. 


THE LIFE OF CuHRIST, fifty-two lessons, bound in one volume, three grades, each 30 cents, 
postage or express added. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


Six grades: the Teacher (monthly); Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 


: 2 th Little Pilgrim 
Paper, Little Pilgrim Cards. Send for price-list. 


1. The Bible as a Book. 


OUTLINE PART L.: 2. The Geography of the Old Testa- 
ment. 3. The Geography of the New Testament. 4. Bible 
Eerste History, the Primitive Period. 
BIBLE PART IL: 5. Bible History, the Development Period. 6. Bible History, 
the Period of Splendor and Decay. 7. The Life of Christ. 
STUDIES 8. Jesus’ Public Ministry. 
PARTIIL.: 9. The Life of Christ, the Week of Suffering. 10. The Life of 


Christ, the Forty Days of Resurrection. 
the Bible. 12. The Four Gospels. 


A second course in progress in the Pilgrim Quarterlies. 


11. The Institutions of 
BY 


M. C. HAZARD. 


Price per part, 4 cents each. First course. Complete in three parts. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


The New Edition of — 


“RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE.” 
Critically Revised. Materially Enlarged. 


The appearance of this admirable new edition of the most famous of 
piano instruction-books will be of interest to music-teachers throughout America. 
Nothing has been omitted from the original, whose simplicity, adaptability, and 
usefulness have been increased by judicious revision. ‘To the well-know features 
of the old volume, the 


Illustrations, Specimen Compositions, Czering’s Letters, Schuman’s Rules, First 
Principles ef Harmony and Thorough-Bass, Remarks by Famous Composers, ete., 


have been added: 


Several New Amusements, Further Annotations, Dr. Mason’s Celebrated System of Technics. 


The old edition ran to over 500,000 copies; every teacher should examine the new. 


Price, American or Foreign Fingering, $3.00, postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


CH. DETSONT&- COW Ney. 


_ MUSIC 


PARACON OF SONG. 


By Root and Case, A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
ofinstructionin the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid, 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
ated fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI—-NEW YORH — CHICAGO 


The songs used at the great C. E. Convention at Cleve- 
land, July, 1894, were selections from the new book. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 
830 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


in 


American Graphite 


Pencils 


Have made their mark all over 
the world as the smoothest, 
most durable, most satisfactory 
pencils made. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 16c. for sam- 
ples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. 
ULEUORADERBREESEURUASEOOADENSSRESREALSUMAMOCUAOREOSLEOOS07 BENET 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
the Congregatinaiist. 


PUAPCOEENAULODODESEEOSUUN OSEAN ONEE 
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J. B. Lippincott Company. 


NO LIBRARY 
IS COMPLETE 


Without the Standard 
Reference Books... . 


These Comprise 


The New. CHAIBERS’S ENCYCLO= 
PAEDIA, a compendium of universal knowledge, thor- 
oughly up to date, unequaled by any other encyclopedia, 
either in America or abroad. 

In ten volumes. 
Cloth, $30.00. 
Sheep, $40.00. 
Half Morocco, $45.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. Edition of 1893. 


pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
world, containing notices of over 125,000 Places, with recent 
and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of 
the globe. Invaluable to the student, teacher, banker, 
merchant, journalist and lawyer. 

One volume. Large 8vo. 

Sheep, $12.00. 
Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DIC= 
TIONARY, giving memoirs of the eminent persons of 
all ages and countries, from which may be gathered a 
knowledge of the lives of those who have made the world’s 
history famous. 


A complete 


One volume. Large 8vo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 
Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, the 


standard. Dictionary of the English language, and so ac- 
cepted by the great body of literary men. 
Large 4to. 
Sheep, $10.00, 
Half Russia, $12.00, 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SPECIMEN PAGES OF ANY OF THE ABOVE 
BOOKS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
. TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COPIPANY 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 


SCHOOL EDITION. 


THE ROMANCE OF REALITY. By Cuarves Morris, 
** Half-Hour “Tales 
Dramatists,” etc. 


author of Series,” from the 


Four VOLUMES. 


America, England, France, 
Germany. 


12mo. Full cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from 
twenty-five to thirty-two stirring events in the annals of the respective 
nations. The tales gathered within these charming volumes have at 
once the attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. “The 
Romance of Reality,’’ the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its 
character, for within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those 
romantic and eventful incidents which form the pith of the history of the 
leading modern nations, and many of which have long been favorites in 
popular lore. 


Lippincott’s New Science 
Series. 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY. . $1.00 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOBEDY =o. uuu e 1,00 
KBY TO SHARPELESS & PHILIPS’S- NATU- 
RATT BEUUOS O Bel Vor mi Me ne 6 Ooi | CO. 
GREENE’S CHEMISTRY 1,00 
KETCHUM’S BOTANY 1.00 


BERT’S: FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE. (Complete.) . . .60 
BERobo Set UR She Sb EP Sl N SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE. (In two books.) 
Book 1. Animals, Plants, Stones and Soil .° .30 
Book 2. Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology.. .36 
BERT’S PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWL- 


BDGEw =. 4 2. .36 
A COURSE ON ZOOLOGY. ees os Bronce 
BYOW. (EL. GREENE Mau. sues Sa eh 75 


HOUSTON’S OUTLINES OF FORES’ PRY , 


Cutter’s New Physiological 


1,00 


Series. 
BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE . . $0.30 
INTERMEDIATE ANAT OMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
ANID IS ERY GIENIR ee oe 7 «50 
COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
AND GELY GAIN Bs. os: 1.00 
ANATOMICAL CHARTS, Heian aia Cociparas 
tive. Nine inaset. 2x3 feet, on rollers hL2.00 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The method of presentation pursued in Dr. W. J. 
Milne’s ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA (just published) 
is the same as that which is exemplified in his 
Arithmetics and which has proved not only peda- 
gogically correct but has also met with general and 
enthusiastic approval. 


‘“*To teach things rather than names ”’ is the aim 
of Dr. J. H. Kellogg’s SECOND BOOK OF PHYSI- 
OLOGY AND HYGIENE, just issued. As the title 
indicates, it is a book for advanced classes, and the 
author has endeavored to bring within the compre- 
hension of thestudent important facts not generally 
treated in school physiologies. Prominence is also 
given to the branch of the subject relating to the 
effects of alcohol, narcotics and other stimulants on 
the human system. Colored charts and wood-cuts 
help to elucidate the text. 


PECK AND ARROWSMITH’S ROIIAN LIFE IN 
LATIN PROSE AND VERSE aims to give in the 
form of a collection of characteristic extracts from 
varied sources a representative survey of Latin let- 
ters for the use of those who cannot devote a longer 
course to the study. The selections are made solely 
on the basis of their intrinsic interest and their re- 
lation to Roman life, and range from the popular 
Songs, which antedate written literature, to the 
Christian Hymns of the third century. To each se- 
lection is prefixed a concise account of the author, 
when known, and his works, witha brief working bib- 
liography. For convenience in sight reading the text 
is provided with a translation of the more difficult 
words, and followed by a fuller commentary on 
special points of interest. Several of the selections 
have never before been published with an English 
commentary. 


The Report of the Latin Conference of the Com- 
mittee of Ten favors for first readings in Latin au- 
thors whose works have a general interest and a 
close relation to the life and customs of the people. 
ARROWSMITH AND WHICHER’S FIRST LATIN 
READINGS—nearly ready—meets the Committee’s 
requirements. Adapted to second-year work, it isa 
collection of simple, carefully graded material, wide 
in its scope and interesting initsmatter. Theselec- 
tions deal more with the daily life and customs of 
the Romans than with their military achievements, 
and are not confined to any one author or period. 
Specimen pages may be had by addressing the 
Publishers. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 
ON SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDIES, pronounced 
by U.S. Commissioner Harris the most important 
educational document ever issued in this country, 
has been printed and published by the American 
Book Company for the benefit of the National Edu- 
cational Association. Itissupplied, postpaid, at the 
nominal price of 30 cents. 


SMALL AND VINCENT’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF SOCIETY is noteworthy as the in- 
itial volume of its kind published in this country. 
It deals with the fundamental facts of society, and 
is intended to furnish a basis for preliminary in- 
struction in Sociology in American institutions of 
higher education. 


A new aspect is given to the study of Botany in 
Oliver R. Willis’s PRACTICAL FLORA. It shows 
the economic features of the vegetable kingdom 
and its relations to our every-day life. Food pro- 
ducing vegetation and plants that yield articles of 
use or consumption are described and classified, 
and to each is appended its history, geography and 
other information of economic and commercial in- 
terest. It is cordially recommended by Profs. W.G. 
Farlow (Harvard), Byron D. Halsted (Rutgers), Geo. 
McCloskie (Princeton), Albert P. Brigham (Colgate), 
and other leading botanists. 


The method by observation and inspection, ap- 
plied to the study of Latin and Greek in President 
Harper’s Inductive Classical Series, has many ad- 
vantages which instructors have been quick to 
recognizeand appreciate, Latestissues of the series 
are repeating the phenomenal success achieved by 
their predecessors. Every one interested in classical 
study should know these books. 


** Pupils should be helped to help themselves ’’ may 
be said to be the keynote of Metcalf’s ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, just pub- 
lished. In this book pupils are led, first, in the light 
of their own experience to study the simple facts 
of language and then to investigate the more diffi- 
cult matters of construction and inflection until 
they arrive at the general laws which govern its 
structure. 


Eclectic English Classics steadily increase in 
popularity, due to the high literary quality of the 
books selected, careful editing, judicious, helpful 
notes, pleasing appearance and low prices. Four- 
teen volumes are now ready and nearly as many 
more are announced as forthcoming. 


The Laboratory work in Chemistry for secondary 
schools, outlined in the Report of the Committee of 
Ten, is closely followed in COOLEY’S LABORA- 
TORY STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
These experiments present all the fundamental 
facts and principles of the science, and can be used 
in connection with any text-book of elementary 
general chemistry. 


The New York Times says of GUERBER’S 
MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME: ‘We recall 
no recent work in this field more interesting, or 
which, without being pretentious, will give the 
reader so quickly and surely a knowledge of classi- 
cal mythology.” 


Dr. Emerson E. White has laid the teacher’s pro- 
fession under lasting obligation for his SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. Public Opinion says: “It would 
be well for themselves, their scholars and the Re- 
public if ‘School Management’ could be read care- 
fully and thoughtfully by every teacher.” 


The first Copy Books to teach a systematic course 
of Book-keeping are Number 9 (Single Entry) and 
Number 11 (Double Entry) of the new SPENCERIAN 
BUSINESS COPY BOOKS. Of the same series, 
Number 8 presents Miscellaneous Business Forms, 
and Number 10 Connected Business Forms. 


With strong credentials from Europe, Vertical 
Writing seeks recognition here. Its progress, how- 
ever, has been retarded by the uncouth, clumsily 
formed copies heretofore offered. THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING, just issued, 
is the first to present graceful, pleasing, finely exe- 
cuted vertical script forms, providing for teaching 
the system under the most favorable conditions. 


The newest text-book for primary instruction in 
the language is MAXWELL’S FIRST BOOK IN 
ENGLISH. Through the study of simple, interest- 
ing sentences, young pupils are trained almost un- 
consciously to express their thoughts clearly and 
accurately. With his Introductory Lessons it forms 
the latest two-book series in English grammar for 
common schools. His Advanced Lessons is for 
higher grammar grades and high schools. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., recently adopted for exclusive use 
in the city public schools FUNDENBERG’S FIRST 
LESSONS IN READING. This is a new book, 
judiciously combining the best features of the 
word, sentence and phonic methods. It aims to 
develop thought in the pupil, and avoids machine 
processes of teaching. 


The books mentioned in these notes are all pub- 
lished by the American Book Company. They have 
the largest number and greatest variety of the most 
popular and reliable text-books for all grades of 
public and private schools. They make no charge 
for delivery—any ef their books being sent prepaid 
on receipt of list price. Following are the titles 
of their 


NEWEST BOOKS: 


MILNE’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA § .60 
KELLOGG@’S SECOND BOOK IN 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE...... 80 
PECK AND ARROWSMITH’S RO- 
MAN LIFE IN LATIN PROSE AND 
VERSE. (Nearly Ready.)........ccescscecsesees 
ARROWSMITH & WHICHER’S 
FIRST LATIN READINGS. (In Prep- 
ATAGL ON ad iercctelasaloeisacaetewa lets aieeis teins « actors etaiale sisters 
SMALL & VINCENT’S INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY | 1.80 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
TEN ON SECONDARY SCHOOL 


STUDIES 30 
PRESIDENT HARPER’S INDUC- 
TIVE CLASSICAL SERIES: 
Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin 
SESS AMA Boek eas cicts nines aie siamteis ulasitaie nt eee hb omstatece 1.00 
HMarper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin 
RSG Oe esac ne cny tides ae eee eons 1.00 
WMarper and Miller’s Vergil’s Mneid...... 1.25 
Harper and Tolman’s Czesar’s Gallic 
SUE ob unde oOnTOaCe COBB GoeceCaeatcmo Barna od Pee 1.20 
Harper and Waters’s Inductive Greek 
MCE OE Frere canis cesiteis usin ccdsieirtslacamasetcnacae 1.00 
LATEST ADDITIONS: 
Harper and Castle’s Greek Prose Com- 
PPOSLENOM cere re ie ceniccreiciansin cacreancisinwieicinasieeincliant 15 
Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Ana- 
OES Sadghn deopcpabn ead jade Gort ospoeborececcneaker 1.50 
Mlarper and Miller’s Vergil’s #neid and 
EAC OLIOK Aerie clelacinela sia cieietalteenints cineticaseeimen une 1.50 
Marper and Castle’s Inductive Greek 
PRP AREN EMS shige sralais siete viele se coe eee ues eeicinnatecean 1.25 
Warper & Tolman’s Czsar—Text only..... 75 


Eliot’s Silas Marner; 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS now 
include: 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Sohrab and Rustum $ .20 
Emerson’s(R.W.)The American Scholar, 


Self-Reliance, Compensation.............. 20 
Irving’s Sketch Book—Selections.......... 20 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on Chatham.. — .20 

Essay on Milton................ -20 


Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, 
Lycidas 


Scott’s Ivanhoe 50 
Marmion -40 

Lady of the Lake ................0005 30 

The Abbot 60 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cresar .............6.. 20 
Twelfth Night.................... -20 

Merchant of Venice............ -20 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream _.20 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from Zhe 
US PECTALO Nc avetarntsie'srnin-wicfelsiatateteistalotcieietepielieieteieisislatelayala slate -20 


IN PREPARATION: ‘ 
De Foe’s History of the Plague in London; George 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveler; 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison; Scott’s Woodstock; 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations. 


METCALF’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS................ -60 
HARPER & BURGESS’S INDUC- 


TIVE STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
GRA MMEA RB, 00. e cece ncnccsecnecuessecsinscie +40 


CONKLIN’S PRACTICAL LESSONS 


UN LANGUAGE. .......ccccecresereeeneavase ss B .35 
MAXWELWLS FIRST BOOK IN ENG- 

bf) ¢ GSR NnRnenoORrSOnPbnononnenocssnte oon csacmsancd 40 
MAXWELL’S ADVANCED LESSONS 

IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR.............. -60 
GUERBER’S MYTHS OF GREECE 


AND BOME,..,.....0..ccccccecscecenvnseeccgose 1.50 
WHITE’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 1.00 
COOLEY’S LABORATORY STUDIES 


IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY...  .50 
SWINTON’S FIRST LESSONS IN OUR 

COUNTRY’S HISTORY ............,...... 46 
SWINTON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF 

Mh: 0 Dien Bt Pindenonsuonnnaeedbbocdan) nocdonunsscacoss 90 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF VER- 
TICAL WRITING. Sixnumbers. Perdoz. 1.00 


NUMBERS 8, 9, 10 and 11, 


New Spencerian Copy Books. Per doz..........++ +96 
FUNDENBERG’S FIRST LESSONS 

TN BDA DENG. sie... cs saab eee mnt +25 

Same, Teacher’s Edition...........cscsetsavesncecs +50 
SMART’S MANUAL OF SOHOOL 

GYMNASTICS ...2.).....:cceannewsuciementeettenaen 30 


STORER AND LINDSAY’S ELEMEN- 
TARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY 1.20 


Special terms for first supplies. Correspondence cor- 
dially invited on all matters pertaining to the selection 
and supply of school books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York. 


Cincinnati. 


Chicago. 


Boston. 


Portland, Ore. 
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We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ;,,, jregadtone 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year is the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


'%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
Mmility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


, NEw EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18. 

Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. The thought of No. 17 is expressed in 
the verse which appears on its title-page —‘‘Abide 
with us for it is toward evening ’”’; of No. 18—‘‘ Eter- 
nal light of light be with us now’’; but these 
Services, and the two which follow, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
sion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


**We hope that you will continue to publish these 
helpful responsive readings. Those which we have 
purchased, nearly the entire set, have been used 
in several different churches and some of them 
several times by us.’’—Bujfalo, N. Y. 
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HE Roman Catholic mob which 
wrecked three different Protestant 
mission houses in different parts of 
Quebec on Aug. 7 had two significant fea- 
tures. It was wholly composed of French 
Canadians, the Irish Roman Catholics hold- 
ing themselves entirely aloof. It also was 
evidently caused in large part, if not alto- 
gether, by the virulent anti-Protestant ti- 
rades of a particular French journal. It did 
considerable damage to property but soon 
was put down by the police. Of course the 
attacked Protestants, who are Baptist mis- 
sionaries, have since been promised the 
protection of the authorities and the Roman 
Catholic local powers also have hastened to 
express their indignation at the wicked- 
ness of their own adherents. Whether the 
priests are honest or only politic in such ex- 
pressions doubtless seems to many an open 
question, but we perceive no good reason 
for doubting their sincerity. At any rate 
no men are more quick to recognize.the fact 
when they have been put at a disadvantage, 
and it is to be hoped that they will see the 
importance for their own sakes of suppress- 
ing outbreaks and such malicious publica- 
tions as those alluded to. But apologies for 
the past and protection for the future are 
not enough for the Baptists concerned. 
We trust that in the interests of law and 
order they also will demand and obtain 
heavy damages fur their property destroyed 
and the arrest and vigorous prosecution of 
all persons who can be identified as having 
been concerned in the mob. The proof of 
the sincerity of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities will be found in the degree of 
their activity in promoting these results. 


New England people commonly make this 
distinction between the Western and the 
Eastern .college president—the former is 
mainly an agent to raise money for his col- 
lege; the latter is an administrator who 
guides the development of the institution, 
selects its teachers, fosters in its students 
high ideals of character and represents to 
them these ideals. But such a judgment is 
not just to either. The Eastern president 
always needs money, in increasing amounts 
as the college expands and takes on new 
departments, and he has to be constantly 
looking for it. But he has a splendid con- 
stituency to draw from in generations of 
alumni, who realize to some extent their 
debt to their alma mater. The Western 
president has to lay the foundations of a 
new institution, with one eye for immediate 
results and another far-seeing eye of faith, 
and both blending in one vision that must 
begin to be realized at once: He must plan 
the college and choose its teachers, and in- 
spire them to work with enthusiasm on 
small salaries, and make the community 
tealize the value of the institution, and beg 
the salaries of the teachers as well as his 
own, besides raising funds for endowments 
and buildings, and carrying heavy debts at 
high rates of interest; and with all this he 
must create a constituency to help the col- 
lege, whose oldest alumni have hardly yet 
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begun to take care of themselves. We do 
not wonder when we meet Western college 
presidents who look old before their time. 
But few men do so large service for their 
country as these unappreciated educators 
who are often esteemed only as beggars. 


Usually the records of church clerks are 
confined to the business meetings. But 
often events occur and words are said at 
the Sunday services, the weekly prayer 
meetings and other gatherings which have 
an abiding influence in the history of the 
church, and would be of great interest in 
coming years. Those churches are fortu- 
nate which have clerks with the ability to 
become church historians and the disposi- 
tion to use their ability in this direction. 
The records of local churches might be 
greatly enriched by wise chroniclers, The 
journals of William Bradford and Governor 
Winthrop and Judge Sewall and Cotton 
Mather and Jonathan Edwards are almost 
priceless treasures now, though they were 
not thought worth publishing till long after 
their writers had passed away. Without 
these writings and others like them, how 
much of the history of Congregationalism 
and of what is of greatest interest in early 
New England days would be lost. Let us 
hope they have many successors making 
records for future generations. 


The result of the Boston police investiga- 
tion has been the acquittal of the accused, 
a prominent sergeant charged with accept- 
ing bribes from the keeper of a disreputable 
house, by a majority vote of the police 
board, the new chairman, Gen. A, P. Mar- 
tin, being announced as dissenting from the 
favorable verdict reached by his two asso- 
ciates. The special feature of the case has 
been the privacy of the hearings held by 
the board, which has much disgusted one or 
two of the daily journals. Ordinarily a pub- 
lic matter should be investigated with open 
doors, but in view of the probably unsavory 
character of some of the testimony, which, 
if printed, would necessarily have been read 
most eagerly by persons most liable to be 
injured by the reading, and of the fact that 
the police board is supposed to be compe- 
tent to deal fully and fairly with such a 
case, we are inclined to approve the policy 
of privacy. The board is in existence partly 
in order to deal with such cases, and there 
is no reason to suppose that publicity would 
aid, while it easily might embarrass, the 
officials who are responsible. Freedom of 
speech and of the press is a very different 
thing from liberty to proclaim facts con- 
cerning vicious people and practices broad- 
cast. The former always should be allowed 
The latter often may 
wisely and safely be limited or prohibited. 

: Victien be Sahat & 4 

A pertinent question at this time with the 
century dying is, Has mankind advanced? 
All the replies are not optimistic. Professor 
Virchow says: ‘‘ What seems to us elders to 
be wanting is not in science, but in the char- 
acter of men, which is decidedly deteriorating. 
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It is painful to see that men of character are 
becoming even more rare.”’ 


THE EDUCATIONAL UPLIFT, 


The different articles which we print this 
week from men or women eminent as edu- 
cators or sociologists are amply worth 
thoughtful reading for what they individu- 
ally state or suggest. But as we have read 
them we have been quite as much impressed 
by that which, although written independ- 
ently and about quite different topics, they 
all have in common. We mean the broad 
outlook, the wise adjustment of means to 
ends, the buoyant confidence in the prac- 
ticability and power of good work for pub- 
lic ends, and, above all, the underlying and 
repeatedly and frankly uttered conviction 
that moral success is the highest and most 
enduring, that God must be honored in serv- 
ing one’s fellowmen. 

In this sociological department of the 
field of education it is noticeable how 
much more use is made of the historical 
method than was true formerly. Evi- 
dently much the larger share of the defi- 
nite, permanent and directly stimulating 
knowledge which is being accumulated and 
rendered available is due to the use of this 
method. Whether in economics, ethics, the 
study of religions, the development of a 
pure and enlightened patriotism, or what- 
ever else, it is that which has been which 
throws clearest light on that which is or is 
to be. There is nothing inherently novel in 
all this, but it is a fact which is becoming 
increasingly recognized and _ significant. 
The educator or reformer of the present 
is far from confining himself to the themes 
or methods of even the recent past. But 
both the recent and the remote past have 
their lessons for him. 

When men of authority thus bear clear, 
emphatic witness to the power and neces- 
sity of the ethical element in physical cul- 
ture, in philanthropology—to adopt Profes- 
sor Warner’s suggestion of a name, in eco- 
nomics, in the cultivation of patriotism and 
respect for political purity and justice, they 
bear witness to the noble nature of the 
whole work in which they are engaged in 
common, and they help to ennoble it yet 
more. Their spontaneous testimony as sci- 
entific students of human nature and his- 
tory to the vital necessity of high personal 
character is convincingly impressive. The 
intellectual clearness and force of their criti- 
cal and influential method is supplemented 
and crowned very fittingly by their exalted 
moral aim and spirit, and they give an in- 
spiring uplift and impulse to educational 
work everywhere and of all sorts. They 
are none the less practical but all the more 
fruitful in their work. It is hardly possi- 
ble to forecast what benefits society is sure 
to reap from such teachers and such training. 


THE PILGRIMAGE AND ITS IMPORT. 


It is always gratifying to see a good the- 
ory evolve into successful practical results. 
John Fiske, Hermann Von Holst, James 
Schouler, T. W. Higginson and many other 
distinguished historians and men of reputa- 
tion gave their approval to the theory of the 
historical pilgrimage months ago. The let- 
ter of our correspondent on page 216 shows 
how the theory worked out into a pleasant, 
useful reality. 

The participation of so many educators in 
the pilgrimage and the presence of so many 
others at the public meetings indicate their 
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estimate of the pedagogical value of such a 
method of teaching history, geography and 
the origin of literature. The participation 
of two and the presence of not a few clergy- 
men only hint at the one aspect of the idea, 
which has great possibilities. Already the 
Epworth Herald has published an article 
pleading for an American Methodist histori- 
cal pilgrimage. The Central Church of 
Chelsea, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, pastor, began 
early in the summer to send its young peo- 
ple out on pilgrimages to the historic spots 
about Boston, thus setting an example 
worthy of imitation wherever there is a 
church and an adjacent shrine worthy of 
reverence because of its history—denomina- 
tional, national or personal. Popular his- 
tories of Congregationalism are just fresh 
from the press. Why not supplement their 
perusal by visits to the’ places, edifices and 
men described and discussed in them? 

This pioneer pilgrimage has its message 
of hope, too, for all who, like those de- 
scribed elsewhere in the article on the 
American Institute of Civics, are seeking to 
educate mere inhabitants of the country 
into responsible citizens of arepublic. The 
man who, after such an experience as these 
pilgrims had, could thereafter keep away 
from the caucus, sell his vote, or wear a 
partisan or monopoly collar would confess 
utter insensibility, ingratitude and unworthi- 
ness. 


WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS, LL.D. 


This educational number fitly bears on 
its cover page the portrait of the United 
States commissioner of education. Dr. Har- 
ris was born in Killingly, Ct., in 1835, and 
was educated at Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver, and at Yale College. 

From 1868 to 1880 he was superintendent 
of the public schools of St. Louis, and in 
that position he soon gained a national and 
international reputation. The twelve an- 
nual reports which he prepared during that 
period were the first ever issued in the 
United States which had value in represent- 
ing the science of education. They pre- 
sented the philosophy of teaching, illus- 
trated by the facts and needs of St. Louis 
schools. They gave to this country a stand- 
ard in the spirit of education. They were 
widely read and extensively quoted, not 
only in the United States but in European 
countries, and have become a classic among 
educators. They greatly stimulated inter- 
est in the training of children and youth, 
and largely increased respect for American 
education abroad. 

In 1867 Dr. Harris founded and became 
the editor of the Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy, the first periodical of its kind ever 
published in this country. In 1880 he rep- 
resented the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the International Congress of 
Educators at Brussels, and the same year 
he began issuing the now famous Interna- 
tional Educational Series, published by the 
Appletons, and has edited the more than 
twenty volumes which have appeared up 
to the present time. They are systematic, 
critical and comprehensive treatises on the 
history, theory and art of education. 

In 1889 Dr. Harris was appointed United 
States commissioner of education, which 
position he now holds. This office was 
created in 1867, previous to which time our 
general government exercised no direct in- 
fluence in public education. Since 1869 the 
bureau of which Dr. Harris is the head has 
been connected with the Department of the 
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Interior. Its object is ‘to collect statistics 
and facts showing the condition and prog- 
ress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and to diffuse such information 
respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise promote the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the country.’’ Dr. Harris 
is the fourth incumbent of this office, which 
affords him wide scope for the exercise of 
his philosophic mind and his extensive 
knowledge of the science of education. 
The annual reports issued under his super- 
vision contain comprehensive views of the 
character and progress of foreign educa- 
tional systems, with many monographs on 
special subjects. His long experience with 
public schools and in contact with teachers 
of all grades, his thorough acquaintance 
with the literature of education, his practi- 
cal insight into methods and clear concep- 
tion of the ideal to be attained have made 
him the leader among educators to a degree 
which no one before him had gained in this 
country. He has not only presented to the 
public the educational systems of the world 
as has never before been done, but has kept 
the American spirit to the front, guiding 
and stimulating public education more than 
has been done by any other one man. 

Dr. Harris holds this position of leader- 
ship in education by his superior wisdom 
and rare tact, by the high honor he puts 
upon the work of teaching and the unlim- 
ited opportunities to which he points for 
study and achievement, by always nraking 
of foremost interest the knowledge of men 
and of social usages and customs, and by 
keeping in constant touch with practical 
affairs. He has yet a great work before 
him in guiding the educational efforts of a 
country so extensive and diverse that it can 
have no national system, but which has and 
can continue to improve the highest ideals 
and the best educational spirit of any nation 
in the world. 


THE WAR AND THE MISSIONS. 


The yersatility of the Japanese character 
receives a new illustration from their recent 
naval victories. We have thought of the 
nation as endowed with the artistic temper- 
ament, eager to assimilate the new western 
learning, and before all zealous of their 
place among the leading nations of the 
world. We have now learned that they 
have not only mastered something of the 
theory of war, as the naval experts under- 
stand it, but are able to put what they 
have learned in practice. The Chinese have 
apparently some better ships, but the Jap- 
anese vessels so far have certainly had the 
better handling. It is this quickness in 
learning and cleverness in applying what 
they have learned which has given them 
the advantage at the outset and must serve 
them to the end. Tn regard to the final. 
outcome of the struggle, the field of proph- 
ecy is still open to all comers and has been 
entered by prophets of all shades of opinion. 
The one thing certain is that such a war 
cannot be fought out to the end without 
bringing important changes in the territory 
affected by it. 

It will be of interest, without attempting 
prophecy, to consider what these changes 
are likely to be, in so far as they affect the 
cause of missions in the East. In Japan 
the work of evangelization is likely to be 
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influenced unfavorably by the excitement 
of the war. We do not, indeed, see how 
the dislike of foreigners can be increased 
either by victory or defeat, unless the inter- 
ference of one or more of the Christian 
powers should prevent success or contribute 
to failure. But the excitement itself is a 
hindrance, and either victory or defeat will 
be likely to strengthen the determination, 
already powerful in Japan, that Christian- 
ity, if accepted at all, shall be remolded on 
lines of Japanese thought. 

In China the outlook in case of a pro- 
tracted war is still more discouraging. Any 
weakening of the central authority by de- 
feat, or even by preoccupation with the 
task of carrying on the war, means an op- 
portunity for disorder growing out of hatred 
of the foreigner If the imperial govern- 
ment is too busy or too weak to protect the 
missionaries, they will be in peril in many 
parts of China, Indeed, news has just come 
of repeated and violent attacks in June last 
upon American, Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic missions in two or three towns. 

In the long run, however, Chinese Chris- 
tianity is certain to profit by the changes 
incident to the war. It will soon be evident 
to the most conceited and reactionary of 
Chinese statesmen that victory can only be 
gained, even over the despised Japanese, 
by the use of foreign weapons. The lesson 
which Gordon began to teach in his over- 
throw of the Tae-ping rebellion will be 
written large by the new peril. The ‘cen- 
tral kingdom”’ will be forced to acknowl- 
edge that it has lessons to learn from the 
nations of the circumference, and, while it 
is urged along against its will in the path 
of modern change, its young men will begin 
to discover that it is Christianity which has 
made the power of Christendom. So, while 
we must look for present hindrances and 
reverses, we may be sure that good will 
come inthe end. The progress of the king- 
dom may be hindered; it cannot be turned 
back. The history of Christ’s followers in 
China and Corea may be written in the 
blood of his witnesses, but the blood of 
the martyrs has always been the seed of the 
church. 


THE BIBLE AS AN AID TO OIVILI- 
ZATION. 

History teaches no other lesson more im 
pressively than that civilization depends 
upon individual character and example. 
The State can be neither better nor worse 
than the men and women who compose it. 
The noblest and the most useful and endur- 
ing types of civilization have been those 
characterized by the most lofty moral ideals 
on the part of the people in general, and 
nowhere else have these been cherished as 
zealously as in those communities or na- 
- tions where the Bible has been a household 
- book. ; 

The study of Christian missions illus- 
_ trates vividly the aid which the Bible ren- 
ders to civilization. A missionary begin- 
ning a new work in the midst of a heathen 
people commonly finds it ignorant,.super- 
stitious, degraded and with little desire for 
or appreciation of most of the advantages 
and comforts of the highly civilized nations. 
But, as his labors begin to be fruitful, there 
is developed slowly, at first in a few indi- 
viduals but later in whole communities 
not only a desire for spiritual instruction 
but also, and sometimes more speedily, an 
appreciation of the superiority of a civilized 
manner of life. Intelligence succeeds to 
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dullness. Commerce follows the missionary 
because the growth of character which has 
resulted from his efforts has widened the 
horizon of the people around him and ren- 
dered them more able to supply the world 
largely with their own products and to use 
and enjoy what the world can give them in 
return. 

That more has not been accomplished in 
this direction is because the best type of 
Christianity yet exhibited by men is very 
imperfect. But the essential fact has been 
demonstrated repeatedly and conclusively. 
If the teachings of the Bible were to be ex- 
emplified fully, we should see a civilization 
superior by much to any which the world 
ever has witnessed. The ideal social state 
which thus would have become real is not 
impossible, although its realization may 
still be far in the future. It will only be 
attained when everybody sincerely tries to 
live rightly in the sight of God and to aid 
unselfishly and affectionately his fellowmen 
to do the same. That the influence of the 
Bible tends directly toward this result can- 
not be disputed. 


<> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The second caucus of the Democrats in 
the House of Representatives held during 
the past week was unlike the first in that 
it had the indorsemenut of Speaker Crisp and 
Chairman Wilson, 1t met Monday morning 
and proceeded to do what the events of the 
preceding Saturday seemed to make inevita- 
bly necessary. By a vote of 130 to 21 the 
caucus receded from its opposition to the 
Senate’s amendments to the Wilson , bill; 
but, in order to show that such action was 
due to dire necessity and not the expression 
of a change of conviction, the caucus 
coupled with its declaration of acquiescence 
resolutions committing the party to the 
speedy introduction and passage of bills for 
putting coal, iron, sugar and barbed wire 
on the free list. That is to say, the House 
Democrats said, ‘‘ Forced to surrender now, 
we declare our intention to renew the fight 
as soon as we can.”’ Subsequently the de- 


cision of the caucus was ratified by the. 


House by a vote of 182 to 105, and with 
practically no debate the bills putting the 
commodities named above on the free list 
were passed. That they will be considered 
by the Senate is not likely. 


How President Cleveland can honorably 
sign the bill, which is essentially the same 
that he denounced in his letter to Mr. Wil- 
son, is not evident to us. How he can, 
as a party leader, veto a bill which a Con- 
gress so thoroughly Democratic has passed 
is not more evident. Probably he will per- 
mit it to become a law without his signa- 
ture, yet he is a man of surprises and it is 
unsafe to predict what his course will be. 
Next week we shall comment upon some of 
the phases of this long and not creditable 
controversy, which, neither in its details nor 
its result, is what the people expected; yet 
so weary and disgusted are the voters and 
business men that they welcome the relief 
from the uncertainty, even though the re- 
sult clashes with their political convictions 
or personal interests. 


Hawaii, the new nation in the Pacific, has 
at last been formally recognized by the 
President and Department of State, and a 
formal letter of congratulation from Presi- 
dent Cleveland to President Dole is now on 
its way. The latest dispatches from Ha- 
waii tell of peace and the enrollment of 
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many of the natives as adherents of the new 
government. The commissioners from the 
ex-queen now in Washington do not relish 
their anomalous position, and thus far have 
had no success in reopening the case of 
their client. The passage by the Senate of 
Senator Hill’s bill for the exclusion of an- 
archists, if seconded by the House and signed 
by the President, will put us as a nation 
alongside of continental powers and far 
ahead of England in our repressive attitude. 
The adverse report of the House committee 
on Congressman Everett’s bill giving the 
right of naturalization to the Japanese is to 
be regretted, if it indicates a permanent 
policy, but there may be reasons just now 
why, in view of our possible service as an 
arbitrator between China and Japan, we 
should not show partiality in our legis- 
lation. And yet the Senate by a vote of 47 
to 20 has ratified the new treaty with China. 


The lobby of the ex-Louisiana, but now 
Honduras, Lottery in Washington is strong, 
and, judging from the reports of the repre- 
sentatives of the Outlook and the Boston 
Advertiser at the capital, the prospect of 
the passage of Senator Hoar’s radical Sen- 
ate bill is not bright. Several prominent 
members of the House committee on the 
judiciary fought it when before the com- 
mittee, and now that it is before the House 
with a favorable report by this committee 
these same men have not ceased their op- 
position. It is true it is before the House 
awaiting its turn for consideration, but 
when it emerged from the committee it had 
been amended in two ways that will make 
the House and Senate bills radically differ- 
ent should the House committee on rules 
decide to give the measure a chance and the 
House adopt the judiciary committee’s re- 
port. It is needless to add that the House 
amendments weaken the bill and are such 
as please the lottery. Two ways of helping 
the right suggest themselves. Pressure 
can be brought to bear upon the members 
of the committee on rules by their constitu- 
ents who desire_anti-lottery legislation, and 
personal visits made and letters sent to rep- 
resentatives will brace them for opposition 
to the lobby and hel]p them to vote aright, 
if the chance to vote is given. 


The result of the recent elections in Ten- 
nessee and Alabama has been such as to 
show that, while the Democratic party in 
those States has no such preponderance as 
it formerly had, nevertheless it is still too 
strong for any combination of Populists and 
Republicans yet formed. Had the Kolbites 
won in Alabama the moral effect of the vic- 
tory upon the Democratic partyin the South 
would have been disintegrating. The very 
general participation of the Alabama blacks 
in the election, the desire of both sides to 
secure their votes and the compact entered 
into by some of the ecclesiastical leaders of 
the negroes and the managers of the Demo- 
cratic machine by which in return for the 
votes of the negroes the leaders pledged 
themselves to secure and enforce legislation 
calculated to make race distinctions less op- 
pressive—these are facts which cannot be 
overlooked or their significance underesti- 
mated. In Kansas there is dissension 
within the Populist ranks owing to the 
production of almost conclusive documen- 
tary proof that Populist officials and party 
leaders are not immaculate or less venal 
than the men whom they have supplanted. 
The decision of the New York Republican 
State committee in favor of the New York 
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City Republicans registered and managed 
by the committee of thirty, and adverse to 
those led by Mr. Milholland and indorsed 
by the New York Tribune, is a decision 
ominous of good. It is a choice of the 
better rather than worst, and will tend 
toward making the politics of the metropo- 
lis somewhat better. The debate in the 
New York Constitutional Convention over 
suggested radical changes in the govern- 
ment of cities has been prolonged as to 
timeand strenuous as to spirit. The fear 
of some who have the reform most at heart 
seems to be that the committee, whose re- 
port is now being discussed, have not erred 
as to principles suggested in the new amend- 
ments, but have gone too far in fixing de- 
tails that would better be left for the future 
to decide in the light of experience. That 
capital punishment will be meted out in the 
Empire State during the two coming dec- 
ades was settled last week by the convention. 


A spirit of violence is still rife. In Col- 
orado a most extraordinary state of affairs 
exists. Armed camps of men are only await- 
ing the spark of opportunity to fire their 
passions—and their weapons. Apparently 
men have lost confidence in the power of 
the authorities of the State to preserve 
order and property, and are combining in 
secret, oathbound orders to execute for 
themselves what they believe to be justice. 
The recent tarring and feathering of the 
adjutant general of the State militia now 
would seem to have been a part of a widely 
ramifying conspiracy. In Milwaukee the 
attempt of the city authorities to enforce 
sanitary precautions in a quarter of the city 
infected with smallpox called down upon 
the police the wrath of a mob of several 
thousand foreigners, some of whom had to 
have their bones broken before they could be 
made to realize that society has rights supe- 
rior to the habits or desires of individuals. 


The thirty alleged anarchists who have 
been on trial in Paris have been acquitted 
of that charge, although several have been 
found guilty of minor offenses. But the 
provisions of the anti-anarchist bill recently 
passed are so strict that the criminals aimed 
at are nearly certain of being largely sup- 
pressed. They are in a state of fury be- 
cause of it, and thereby reveal how much 
they dread it. It provides that they shall 
be tried before police magistrates instead 
of juries, and that their utterances shall no 
longer be allowed to be published in the 
papers. These provisions, especially the 
latter, hit them very hard. Moreover, the 
Court of Appeals has asked the govern- 
ment to prosecute L’Intransigeant, edited 
by Henri Rochefort, who, although he has 
fled for safety to England, has been writing 
for it daily the most violent and abusive 
criticisms of the authorities and the con- 
duct of the trial. It is also proposed to 
establish an anarchist colony somewhere 
in the equatorial regions under French rule, 
Dahomey, for example. There, where the 
climate would suit their feelings, the anarch- 
ists might even be allowed, within cer- 
tain well defined and protected limits, to 
try the experiment of anarchy and see how 
they like it. Such an experiment might be 
a useful object lesson to the world. 


The news from Corea has been scanty this 
week. The Japanese have won a small 
fight at Seikwan but have been repulsed in 
a more important land and naval attack on 
Wei Hai- Wei, astrongly fortified place, The 
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Japanese have occupied the hights around 
Seoul, the Corean capital, and command 
that town. Corea refuses to make the re- 
forms which the Japanese demand unless 
they and the Chinese will withdraw from 
her soil. This sounds reasonable but their 
withdrawal probably would make little dif- 
ference. Larger interests, however, are at 
stake than the mere reform of Corea. Eng- 
land and Russia separately have tried to 
bring about a close of hostilities but in 
vain. Russia wants Corea because it has an 
excellent harbor, which she greatly needs 
in that part of the world, but she has no 
right at all to meddle. Neither has Eng- 
land, which is very jealous of Russia and in 
chronic terror lest her own trade be inter- 
fered with, but for different reasons both 
nations apparently favor Chinese success 
and will not be slow to interfere if they 
think it will pay. Both China and Japan 
are hurrying troops into Corea and each 
side is in grim earnest. At this writing it 
looks as if the war may be allowed to go on 
for some time, at any rate until foreign na- 
tions see how to gain more by putting a 
stop to it than by remaining indifferent. 
Meanwhile, missionaries and other foreign- 
ers in China will be in grave danger, and 
they already have been adyised by Li Hung 
Chang to refrain for a time from preaching. 
Those in Corea, however, are not yet in any 
apparent peril, although that is the seat of 
war, and those in Japan are likely to be in- 
copvenienced only indirectly. 


- 


IN BRIEF. 


‘“Tnterdenominational comedy ”’ is the ver- 
sion of interdenominational comity which, 
through ignorance, crept into a news-dispatch 
in a Boston paper last week. 


Dr. Talmage’s tabernacle is not to be re- 
built, but there is some talk of hiring the 
Madison'Square Garden for him after his re- 
turn from abroad inthe autumn. We incline 
to the opinion that a smaller edifice will ac- 
commodate his hearers henceforth. 


Professor Warner, whose article elsewhere 
published is a telling plea for accuracy in 
definition, formerly resided in the East. 
After several years of life on the Pacific coast 
he says: ‘‘ What the East most needs to know 
about the West is that Westerners are simply 
Easterners who have had some special expe- 
riences.” 


Colonel Ingersoll has published a letter in 
the New York World advocating suicide. It 
is not surprising that any one holding his reli- 
gious, or irreligious, opinions should look 
upon self-destruction as innocent. But he 
will not win, even from the thoughtless, the 
applause for this utterance which his flippant 
attacks upon the Bible, for instance, have 
called forth from them. 


The refusal of the Lyons authorities to allow 
the carriage in which the late President 
Carnot was assassinated to be purchased by 
a showman, who offered ten thousand dollars 
for it, shows a proper feeling. In England 
probably it would find its way into Madame 
Tussaud’s collection and in America we fear 
that the authorities of many towns would not 
have hesitated to sell it. 


In sharp contrast—on the one hand the 
courteous greeting of the Chautauquans last 
week to the Roman Catholic Summer School 
and the equally cordial response and on the 
other hand the fulminations of a certain 
preacher against the Irish and other Roman 
Catholics at Asbury Geove in this State a 
day or two later. Which sort of treatment is 
more likely to promote good feeling and 
patriotism among our Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens? 
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‘‘ Have you acopy of The Angelic Children?” 
asked some one at a suburban public library. 
The librarian, long used to queer twisting of 
titles, handed forth The Heavenly Twins, only 
to be confronted by the summer boarder who 
was not ‘‘ quite sure of the name of the book, 
but it is something about an Idle Clergyman.’’ 
Whereupon The Reverend Idol was produced, 
and the attendant wondered what the next 
comer would inquire for. She asked for The 
Orange Necktie! 


The organization of an anti-ritualistic soci- 
ety in the Episcopal Church in this country 
seems to be warranted by the great and 
steady, although slow and sometimes almost 
stealthy, advance of ritualistic practices dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. This society has 
been started in New York City and is called 
the Protestant Episcopal Society of the Refor- 
mation. Certainly there is room and work 
for it if the evidence which any intelligent — 
observer must have obtained for himself is to 
be heeded. 


It is a different motive from that of Dr. 
Parkhurst which animates the latest oppo- 
nent of vile resorts in New York City, but 
it is likely to prove powerful and efficient. 
Purely on business grounds, because neigh- 
boring houses of bad character injure the 
value of her own property, a woman has com- 
plained of several such houses and some of 
her reputable neighbors have united with her 
in forming an association with the object of 
cleansing their own neighborhood thoroughly. 
Success to them! 


We heartily commend the Boston Herald’s 
timely and wholesome editorial on Aug, 9, 
condemning the present tendency to support 
for important offices candidates whose prin- - 
cipal claims are good fellowship and who are 
ignorant of and indifferent to the obligAtions 
and responsibilities of office. We say this 
without reference to any particular can- 
didate and merely because it ought to be 
uttered and reiterated until men become 
ashamed to nominate candidates upon no 
better grounds. 


The sons of the late Senator Gibson of Louis- 
iana, when they came to read the last will 
and testament of their father, found the fol- 
lowing sensible admonition in its concluding 
paragraph: 


I hope my sons may defer to and confide in 
my executors and trustees, and, above all, 
that. they may realize early in hfe that the 
only one thing more difficult to build up than 
an independent fortune, and more easily lost, 
is character, and that the only safeguard of 
character is the Ten Commandments and 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, 


When Mr. Moody was preaching in Wash- 
ingtou last spring, he asserted one day that if 
Jesus Christ should return to this world in 
person, and appear in that city, He would not 
be welcomed, and that the people would not 
consent to be governed by Him. He asked 
the audience if they would receive Him, and 
to emphasize his assertion he appealed to an 
aged colored man sitting near the pulpit: 
‘Would you vote for Him?” The reply 
came promptly: ‘‘’Twouldn’t do no good. 
They wouldn’t count my vote.’?’ Mr. Moody 
at once changed the subject. 


Statements which have been published in 
New York papers to the effect that Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union is financially interested in the - 
sale of school text-books will gain no credence 
with those who are acquainted with her or 
her work. Largely through her efforts scien- 
tific temperance is taught in thirty-nine of 
the forty-five States of the Union. The good 
results of her labors are widely acknowl- 
edged, and the text-books indorsed by the de- 
partment of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of which she is the superintendent 
are issued by a number of publishing houses. 


Fires have swept over many Western towns 
during the terribly dry season of the last few 
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weeks, inflicting great suffering and loss. Not 
a few home missionary churches have severely 
felt these disasters and deserve the sympathy 
and aid of their more fortunate brethren. 
One of our clergymen in Michigan writes that 
a few days ago, while he was absent from 
home, forty houses in the town were burned. 
His family was saved, but everything in their 
home was lost—clothing, furniture and library. 
The unfinished church edifice escaped, but 
many of those who have pledged money to 
pay the bills incurred in building it have lost 
all. The minister asks from us only that we 
replace the files of the Congregationalist, 
which he much valued. Doubtless any good 
books would be prized by him and we should 
be glad to furnish his address to any who 
could spare him a volume. 


Edward Dicey, the English historian, has 
just written a work on Bulgaria, in which no 
mention is made of the influence which Robert 
College and Rev. Dr. George Washburn have 
had in the making of the modern Bulgaria. 
Fortunately, an alert kinsman of Dr. Wash- 
burn, George W. Smalley, is determined that 
justice shall be done to Dr. Washburn, Says 
hex 


Does Mr. Dicey know that among the peo- 
ple of the Balkans, peasants and others, Mr. 
Washburn is called the Father of Bnigaria? 
If he had known it, he would hardly have left 
out the father when describing the origin of 
theson. Mr. Washburn’s interest in Bulgaria 
sprang originally, I think, from the presence 
of Bulgarian students in the college founded 
with American money of which he is the 
head. But he is one of those men who havea 
passion for freedom and justice and a pas- 
sionate hatred of injustice and oppression. 
These passions and sentiments and principles, 
which are also American, he implanted in the 
youthful Bulgarian breast. He sowed the 
seeds of freedom and they fell upon good soil. 


The sprightly letter from Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary has its pedagogical value in that it 
testifies to that great change wrought within 
a generation in the attitude of educational in- 
stitutions toward their pupils. The in loco 
parentis relation scarcely can be found, at 
least in anything like its old rigor,in any 
high-grade iustitution of learning today. A 
cynic, in commenting upon this fact, might 
add that it could scarcely be otherwise, since 
parents of today no longer discipline their 
children, hand over their instruction in 
morals and religion to Sunday school teach- 
ers and their physical welfare to nurses and 
maids. Though the cynic’s comment is not 
without suggestions worthy of thought, it re- 
mains to be said that the change of attitude 
referred to is explainable on higher grounds. 
The writer grew up among graduates of Mt. 
Holyoke of a generation ago. He heard more 
reminiscences of oppressive laws—obeyed and 
disobeyed—and friendships formed among the 
pupils than he did of intellectual problems 
solved, or comradeship with, or admiration of, 
instructors. 


The National Educational Association was 
in session just when the recent industrial in- 
surrection was at its worst. That the peda- 
gogues of the country have not departed from 
the original basic principles of our republic 
may be inferred from the following resolution, 
passed with enthusiasm: 


‘Liberty is founded upon law, not upon li- 
cense. American institutions are subjected to 
their severest strain when individuals and or- 
ganizations seek a remedy for injustice, fan- 
cied or real, outside of and beyond the law. 
We call upon the teachers of the country to 
enforce this lessou in every schoolroom in the 
land, and we heartily accept and indorse the 
suggestion transmitted to us by the Teachers’ 
‘Association of the State of Texas that upon 
the schools devolves the duty of preparing the 
rising generation for intelligent and patriotic 
citizenship, by inculeating those principles of 
public and private morality and of civil gov- 
ernment upon which our free republic is 
based, and by means of which alone it can 
endure. .. . Riot, incendiarism and conspir- 
acy are not native growths, but bave come 
among us by 1mportation. They cannot long 
survive in the clear air of American life. 


The latest society to change its name is 
henceforth to be known as the Congrega- 
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tional Education Society. It has borne many 
titles, all honorable, since the very long one 
it received at its birth in 1816. At its annual 
meeting, held in June last, a number of 
changes were made in its list of officers, and 
for the first time advantage was taken of the 
new provision of its constitution which gives 
to contributing churches the right of repre- 
sentation at its annual meeting. Rev. W. H. 
Willcox, D. D., was chosen president and sev- 
eral new members were elected, some of those 
who had been for several years on the board 
either resigning or not receiving re-election. 
Rev. J. A. Hamilton, D.D., was re-elected 
secretary and Rey. C. R. Bliss was made edi- 
torial secretary, with headquarters at Boston. 
He is to edit the bi-monthly periodical of the 
society, Christian Education, of which the fifth 
number of the first volume has been issued. 
Mr. E. A. Studley is treasurer, Rev. Messrs. 
F. L, Ferguson of Boston, J. L. Maile of Hart- 
ford and T, Y. Gardner of Cleveland are fieid 
secretaries, and Miss Virginia Dox representa- 
tive. The society feels the pressure of the 
hard times and is in very great need of 
money. In order that its teachers may be 
paid it must have $20,000 before Oct. 1. 


Prof. R. T. Ely, in a personal statement 
read for him at Chautauqua by Bishop Vin- 
cent to a large audience, denied in toto the 
charges made against him by Superintend- 
ent Wells of Wisconsin. He declared, also, 
that, as the years have passed, he has become, 
on the whole, more conservative. He quoted 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright as pronouncing the 
idea that Professor Ely’s acts or utterances 
had promoted strikes as ‘‘idiotic.’”? He de- 
clared himself not a socialist, and he said the 
propaganda of anarchy ‘‘is of hell.’’ To the 
charge that his teachings have a pernicious 
influence, Professor Ely points to the record 
of his former pupils, and, after naming a nota- 
ble array of professors, editors and reformers, 
he concludes: ‘‘ Of few things will I boast, 
but of my students I will boast. No other 
flock has fewer black sheep.’’ Professor Ely’s 
many friends hereabouts are not fearful of the 
result of the investigation which the Uniyersity 
of Wisconsin has begun, provided the investi- 
gators will seek the truth in Professor Ely’s 
books or judge the man by his pupils. If Pro- 
fessor Ely had been less ethical in his purpose 
or more narrow and unscientific in his method, 
the present hue and cry would never have 
been raised. 


so 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Peace at Last. 

For the present, at any rate, it seems as 
if the days of excitement were over. Mr. 
Debs has been here and gone. The out- 
come of the great convention, for which so 
much was claimed before it was held, is 
simply a manifesto full of half-truths and 
evidently designed for a political document. 
The poor laborers, who had been duped 
into striking when they had no real griev- 
ance, have been left to shift for themselves 
on the ground that the A. R. U. has power 
neither to order a strike nor to call it 
off. Yet it advised that work be not re- 
sumed by the strikers on the Santa Fé sys- 
tem nor on the Eastern Illinois Road. To 
neither of these roads is the advice of any 
special significance, inasmuch as each of 
them have all the men they can employ. 
It is thought that not less than 7,000 men 
have lost their jobs in consequence of Mr. 
Debs’s previous advice. Some of them will 
regain them in the course of time, while 
others will lose them permanently. 


Pullman Once More. 

. The shops are now open. The big Corliss 
engine is again at work. More than a thou- 
sand men are employed every day, and to 
this number additions are made as rapidly 
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as possible. About half the number were 
strikers, but have broken away from their 
leaders and asked the company to take them 
back. Every one thus received signs a paper 
giving up his membership in the A. R. U. 
and surrendering the ticket which entitles: 
him to its privileges. One of these privi- 
leges has been support through the relief 
funds which have been sent in from various. 
sections of the country. The wages paid 
are those which were paid when the strike: 
was inaugurated. It is not probable that 
those most prominent as leaders in the strike- 
will be taken back at all, although it is not. 
intended to punish with any undue severity 
those who were persuaded into it against 
their better judgment. Itis becoming more. 
and more evident that the saloons in Ken- 
sington have had a good deal to do with the 
strike, and that if they could be abolished 
here and in other places in the vicinity of 
Pullman it would be a blessing to labor no- 
less great than to capital. What will be done 
about back rents is not yet clear. Probably _ 
each renter will be dealt with separately,. 
and such arrangements made as will be just 
both to him and to the company. It is not 
likely that those who have been embittered 
against Mr. Pullman, or have felt that the 
strike was caused by his lack of tact in 
management, or that he ought to have done 
something to end it which he has not done, 
will be satisfied with anything that is done. 
But Mr. Pullman is only one of many stock-- 
holders in this great concern. He is un- 
doubtedly the most influential stockholder. 
But it is the company after all which de-- 
termines the policy to be pursued, and it 
may be that at its next annual or business. 
meeting some changes in the policy now 
pursued will be made and changes proposed 
which may give the men somewhat larger 
liberty than they now have. Still no changes 
of this sort can be brought about till every 
vestige of the present strike disappears and. 
it is possible for the managers of the shops 
and the men to meet together as friends. 
rather than enemies. Nor should the public 
forget that the dividends declared at about 
the time the strike was as its hight were- 
declared on the whole plant, and not on 
what the shops at Pullman have earned. 
For the past year the earnings in Pullman. 
cannot have been large. The public should 
also remember that a very large number of 
the workmen did not strike at all, and went 
out only because they could not be employed 
to advantage while the carpenters and 
painters refused to work. It is also signifi- 
cant that those resident in. Pullman who 
have been most outspoken in criticising the 
un-American principle upon which it has. 
been founded and governed are foreigners 
either by birth or descent; that native A meri- 
cans have seemed to feel very slightly the 
pressure of arrangements which have been. 
for the health and comfort of the village. 
Still it is not improbable that some better 
way of accomplishing the results desired by 
the founders of this village may be dis- 
covered than has as yet been followed. One 
thing is certain. Strikers will not have the 
sympathy of the people who live near them 
for any long time if they use violence, as is 
being done in the vicinity of Pullman, upon 
those who wish to work. As the soldiers. 
have all been withdrawn, and we are once 
more dependent on the police for protection, 
we feel as if the time were coming when we: 
shall be able to review this great industrial 
movement without prejudice. 
Fires. 

Of these seemingly there is to be no end. 
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With us they have been unusually destruc- 
tive, not only of property but of life. A 
strange superstition is said to prevail among 
our firemen, viz., that every large fire is sure 
to be followed by two other fires of con- 
siderable magnitude. The superstition has 
certainly had facts to sustain it the last 
week. Two serious fires did break out 
within twenty-four hours of the time the 
lumber district suffered so severely, and 
several of lesser importance have followed 
these. It is said that for alarms of fire the 
month of July surpasses the record of all 
previous months in our history. During 
that month no less than 1,202 alarms were 
answered by the fire department! It is a 
wonder how its members survived the strain 
to which they were subjected. 

Of opium dens we have not afew. Efforts 
are to be made to break them up. The 
W.C. T. U. is at the bottom of these efforts, 
and it is said that ex-Governor St. John of 
Kansas has been employed to conduct the 
campaign against them. 


For the Critics. 

In view of some criticisms which have 
been made upon the statements in these 
letters, it may be proper to say that the 
greatest care has been taken to report facts, 
and facts alone. It is not the fault of the 
writer if they have not been wholly in favor 
of the working man. Noone can regret this 
more than the one who has reported them, 
for he believes that the future of our coun- 
try is in the hands of labor and that in all 
dealings with it capital should plant itself 
on Christian principles. It is tuo soon to 
attempt a complete history of the Pullman 
strike, but it is safe to say that when that his- 
tory is given, while it will certainly show that 
the Pullman managers were not as wise or 
as conciliatory as they might and ought to 
have been, it will show that they had proy- 
ocations which few men in their position 
would have endured any more patiently 
than they did. That there have crept no 
inaccurate statements into these letters is 
too much even to hope, but this, at least, 
can be said: every possible effort has been 
made to secure accuracy and to lay to no 
one’s charge any course of action for which 
he was not responsible. Whether Debs rode 
in a Pullman car to Terre Haute or in a 
common car the writer, of his personal 
knowledge, cannot aver. He was told by 
those who saw Mr. Debs leave Chicago that 
he, his wife and his brother all rode together 
insuch acar. Mr. Debssays he did not take 
a Pullman. As even eye witnesses are liable 
to be mistaken,it would be doing Mr. Debs 
a very great wrong to doubt his word. If 
the letters from the Interior are read asa 
continuous account of events occurring in 
Chicago during a period of six or seven 
weeks, it is hardly probable that even those 
who have criticised them will feel that any 
harsh judgments have been expressed; cer- 
tainly none have purposely or consciously 
been uttered. 

Chicago, Aug. 11. FRANKLIN. 

FROM AUSTRALIA. 

It would appear that the institutional 
church is an idea which is coming to the 
front in America. It cannot be said to be 
making marked progress in this part of the 
world. The Methodists are doing most 
in this direction. In Sydney, New South 
Wales, the Central Methodist Mission is a 
network of agencies. It is a forward move- 
ment carried on upon much the same lines 
as Rey. Mugh Price Hughes’s London mis- 
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sion, but with much less of a political flavor 
about it. The thorny ways of politics those 
who rule the Central Methodist Mission for 
the most part forsake, and they do not 
copy Mr. Hugh Price Hughes’s way of sin- 
gling out conspicuous sinners for special 
condemnation. With this exception it is 
very much like an imitation of the London 
forward movement. 

The Sydney work has been in progress 
for a good many years. Quite recently Vic- 
toria has copied New South Wales, and its 
capital city, Melbourne, like this city of 
Sydney, has its Central Methodist Mission. 
Since the movement was inaugurated Wes- 
ley Church, the cathedral of Victorian Meth- 
odism, which had previously been a sort of 
splendid mausoleum, has had very much 
better congregations. In Wellington, New 
Zealand, two Congregational ministers, Rev. 
Messrs. C. H. Bradbury and W. A. Evans, 
have been trying their hands at a forward 
movement, into which they have put a 
great deal of self-denying labor with rather 
disappointing results. There has been too 
much distinctively Christian doctrine about 
the movement for some who were at first 
attracted to it, and these have formed a 
Citizens’ Institute, which would, I suppose, 
be a civic church after Mr. Stead’s own 
heart, in which the members can believe 
little or much, or nothing at all, precisely 
as they please. 

So far as Australian experience casts any 
light on the matter, it would appear that 
those who have succeeded best in institu- 
tionalizing the church have not been the 
brethren who have gone before the masses 
proclaiming an irreducible minimum of 
Christian doctrine. They have been people 
with exact beliefs, which they have declared 
with uncompromising force and clearness. 
Witness the operations of the High Church 
party, the Salvation Army and the Wesley- 
ans—religionists agreed in regard to preach- 
ing definite doctrine, though widely enough 
apart in regard to the matter it contains. 
The Cash Obstacle. 

There is in these colonies a vulgar but 
very substantial obstacle in the way of in- 
stitutionalizing the churches, and that is 
want of funds. Of course there is another 
difficulty, which is that a great many re- 
ligious leaders— probably the majority — 
have not accepted the idea. But even if 
they had, how could they carry it out with- 
outfunds? Atthe present time the churches 
are, so far as finances are concerned, very 
much like water-logged ships—floating, and 
that is all. Gymnasiums and ‘ institutes ’’ 
of various kinds are more or less expensive; 
and it does not seem easily practicable to 
carry out the institutional idea, unless the 
managers are backed by the resources of 
connectionalism or of a federated church 
agency like the Y. M. C. A. 

Good Citizenship and the Endeavor. 

The institutional churches will, I presume, 
keep a keen eye upon the good citizenship 
question, which brings to mind Dr. Clark’s 


recommendation to the Montreal C. E. Con- 


vention [and Cleveland—ED.] in regard to 
that matter, along with the extension of 
interdenominational fellowship and of mis- 
sionary operations. The doctor’s recom- 
mendations have borne some fruit in 
Australia, but not much in so far as good 
citizenship is concerned. The Endeavor is 
young as yet with us, and the leaders seem 
to think they should consolidate a little more 
before tackling a subject like that, which 
requires resolute but also careful handling. 
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Labor Troubles. 

We cannot pretend to vie with you in the 
magnitude of your labor disturbances, but 
we are not without our troubles of that 
kind. A day or two ago in Queensland an 
armed body of shearers burned down a 
wool shed (valued at about £5,000). The 
occasion of the outrage was a dispute be- 
tween the wool growers and the shearers as 
to the terms of anagreement. This dispute 
may yet affect all the colonies and cause a 
great deal of trouble and loss to employers, 
employed and the general public. 

Methodist Union—Right Action. 

The ‘‘General’’ Conference, representing 
Australasian Wesleyan Methodism, met in 
Adelaide last May. Itis likely to be historical 
inasmuch as bya large majority a resolution 
was passed approving of the union of the 
various Methodist bodies and defining a 
basis of union. It now only remains for 
the different sections of Methodism in the 
several colonies to accept the basis and come 
in under its provisions. If they do so they 
will do well. At any rate the Wesleyan 
General Conference of 1894 has done well. 

Dr. Talmage is in New Zealand just now 
—was enthusiastically received at his first 
meeting. He will be in Sydney by and by, 
when I shall have more to say about him. 
As I am about to close this there comes the 
awful news from Chicago. The telegrams 
say that one railway company alone has 
had property to the value of a quarter of 
a million destroyed, and that incendiary 
fires were started simultaneously in twenty 
blocks. Can it be possible? Are you going 
to make a reality the imaginings of Caesar's 
Column? The news stirs the minds of men 
here and awakens forebodings, 
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FROM JAPAN. 
China and Japan. 
The situation in Corea is critical. Japan 


has landed 10,000 of her troops within the 
peninsular kingdom, never so much as say- 
ing by your leave. From the standpoint of 
high international ethics it was an unjusti- 
fiable procedure, and yet almost every one 
feels it was a good thing to do. Japanis 
spoiling for a fight with China and yet she 
will not strike the first blow. Her,soldiers 
are under strict discipline and will harass 
no one if let alone. She has an old grudge 
against China and proposes to utilize this 
opportunity of weakening the latter’s grip 
on ‘‘the hermit kingdom.” Not without a 
hard fight will she again allow China alone 
to exercise dictatorial sovereignty over lit- 
tle Corea. She will stand either for Corea’s 
independence or placing her under the joint 
guardianship of these two far Eastern pow- 
ers. This latter course seems almost farci- 
cal, as Japan stands for progress and China 
for the opposite. Of course Japan would 
be delighted if Corea would discard entirely 
the big yellow empire and put herself un- 
der the leadership of the land of the rising 
sun. 

The Plague Bacillus. 

Dr. Kitazato, Japan’s most eminent med- 
ical specialist, a bacteriologist of world-wide 
fame, telegraphs from Hong-Kong that he 
has discovered the bacillus of the black 
plague still prevailing in Southern China. 
Presbyterian Censorship. 

Presbyterian circles are excited over the 
recent action of the synod at Tokyo in de- 
posing from the ministry Rey. N. Tamura, 
the author of that unduly notorious book- 
let, A Japanese Bride. It was extreme 
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action, but Japanese are too feverish at the 
present time to act with due moderation on 
questions affecting the nationalistic spirit. 
The Annual [lission Meeting. 

The American Board missionaries in Ja- 
pan held their annual conference in Kobé, 
July 5-12. The meeting may be character- 
ized, in a word, as an old-fashioned mission 
meeting. Fewer Japanese were present 
than during recent years and more of the 
sessions were private. This was partly ac- 
cidental and partly indicative of the trend 
of events. There is no crystallized senti- 
ment of the mission opposed to open meet- 
ings and many regrets were expressed that 
so few Japanese brethren were present, but 
there was also apparent the strong feeling 
that this year, at least, there were many 
pressing questions which we had better 
talk out among ourselves. Circumstances 
conspired to make this easy of accomplish- 
ment. Sixty-one adult missionaries were 
present, only twenty-three of whom were 
men. The meetings were held on the beau- 
tiful grounds of Kobé College, an institu- 
tion for the higher training of girls of 
which any mission and any board may well 
feel proud. 

Last year’s meeting was aptly termed a 
“lay on the table’’ assembly, but the wis- 
dom of so much negative action then was 
amply justified this year by at least tenta- 
tive action of a positive nature along similar 
lines. The mission pulls together in what- 
ever it does and was exceptionally unani- 
mous in important motions. A full bill of 
particulars cannot be given here, but I may 
say, in a word, that the mission asserts it- 
self and its views a little more strongly than 
in past years, although still with great cau- 
tion and in no antagonizing spirit. 

A Quarter of a Century. 

Next November the mission completes 
the first twenty-five years ofits history. In 
view of this fact, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the period, it was voted to issue 
an address to the Kumiai churches congrat- 
ulating them on the wonderful progress of 
the past years and suggesting certain con- 
siderations, the observance of which, they 
believe, will tend toward a truer and still 
more rapid advancement in days to come. 
The whole matter is left in the hands of a 
strong committee to carry out in the near 
future. 

The Budget. 

In order to bring next year’s estimates 
within the requirements of the Prudential 
Committee, the missionaries first made a 
slight reduction on personal salaries, and 
then, with set teeth and sorrowful hearts, 
reduced the various station estimates. They 
earnestly beg the American churches not to 
compel a further slashing. It was felt that 
the time was not yet ripe for reoccupying 
_..Kumamoto City. The matter was left with 
a select committee who have power to act 
at any time, and the general expectation is 
that that time will come before another 
year is out. 

Rey. W. H. Noyes of Maebashi preached a 
_ sermon of exceptional force on personal 

’ conviction of duty as exemplified in Amos, 
the prophet. A very beautiful memorial 
service for Mrs. L. L. Gulick, who died a 
month ago on the southeast coast of Ky- 
ushu, was held one afternoon. The special 
features were a most interesting statement 
of Mrs. Gulick’s long and varied experiences 
in many lands and appropriate addresses by 
Drs. D. C. Greene and Theodore Gulick. 
Okayama, July 14. AUS (avg) 2 
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OQURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Hartford Seminary Record thinks the 
loss of democracy in American college life is 
the imminent peril, at least in the East.” It 
attributes it to ‘‘the increasing influence 
and impending dominance of the athlete and 
the plutocrat. ... When college endowments 
have become most munificent college privi- 
leges are becoming most inaccessible. . . The 
dormitory of modern date betokens the rise in 
the realm of letters of a baronial caste, arro- 
gant and exclusive.” 

Harper’s Weekly wonders whether the peo- 
ple of the country will be as angry as they 
ought to be at the domination by the sugar 
trust over the Senate: ‘‘ Will they feel the 
shame brought upon the republic by all this 
baseness as keenly as they should? Are they 
as sensitive to the dishonor of their public 
servants as the safety and permanency of 
their institutions demand? In the long his- 
tory of vile governments and vile public men 
there is nothing worse in its essential nature 
than this story of the domination of the sugar 
trust. Walpole bought members of the House 
of Commons and rotten boroughs, but he 
bought them in aid of the policy of the crown, 
not solely for money gain. The Roman Sen- 
ate and people sold decrees and consulships, 
and the soldiers of the empire sold the throne, 
but senators of the United States have per- 
mitted the law-making power to be diverted 
and the will of the people to be thwarted in 
order that a business corporation may make 
more money.” 

The Springfield Republican, Chicago Even- 
ing Post and not a few other papers have 
come to the defense of Prof. R. T. Ely of Wis- 
consin University. The Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate says: ‘* Professor Ely has served 
society well through his candor. When he 
discusses socialism he defines it honestly and 
fairly. ... We do not know of any indorse- 
ment of super-socialism or of anarchism to 
which Professor Ely assents. ... Independ- 
ent and candid opinion has not always flour- 
ished utterly in the University of Wisconsin. 
President Bascom was turned out after he had 
avowed his belief in the theory of prohibition 
and the ‘third party.’ State secular universi- 
ties are defended on the ground that they are 
and must® be non-sectarian. They deprecate 
church colleges on the claim that they are 
‘narrow,’ ‘exclusive’ and one-sided.’’ 


ABROAD, 


An interesting and valuable contribution to 
the question of the feasibility and desirability 
of compulsory arbitration is to be found in 
the August Review of Reviews, written by the 
New Zealand minister of labor, Hon. W. P. 
He predicts that within six months 
New Zealand will have a compulsory arbitra- 
tion law. He says: ‘‘ We are told that com- 
pulsory arbitration would fail because the 
arbitrators would be ignorant of the business 
technicalities of the trades brought into court. 
But our law courts go into such detalls every 
day and, with the aid of expert evidence, usu- 
ally contrive to comprehend them. It is ob- 
jected that no compulsion could force an un- 
willing master to keep his factory open, or 
men to work unless they chose. Of course 
not, but a court can affix a penalty to an 
award and make a recalcitrant owner or union 
and its members pay. Moreover, in these 
countries people do not defy the law. If it 
is intolerable they agitate to have it amended, 
and if it works injustice it is amended. We 
are assured that business men will not allow 
a court to regulate their methods of manage- 
ment. But the directors and shareholders of 
registered companies now constantly submit 
to the keenest scrutiny of their affairs and 
the most searching interference therein by 
judges. We are warned that compulsory ar- 
bitration will be resented as an unwarrant- 
able interference with the liberty of the sub- 
ject. The same has been said of factory acts, 
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truck acts, mining, shop hours, employers’ 
liability, workmen’s wages, ten hours acts, e¢ 
hoc genus omne. 


— 


THE ETHICAL ELEMENT IN PHYSICAL 
TRAINING, 


* BY PROF. W. G. ANDERSON, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


In what way does physical education help 
the morals? In which of the two, gymnas- 
tics or athletics, do we find the ethical ele- 
ment to a greater degree and what are our 
reasons for our decisions? If the physical 
educators are not sure of the results of 
their efforts, are the moral philosophers suf- 
ficiently agreed upon the subject of ethics 
to decide the question for us if we present 
our side to the best of our ability? 

The object of life is a complete develop- 
ment of all the moral possibilities of man. 
These possibilities are seven-fold. Man is 
capable of development physically, zsthet- 
ically, intellectually, socially, politically, re- 
ligiously and morally. A man who neglects 
one or more of these natures is one-sided, 
and the man who develops each one of these 
natures nearest to its utmost possibility of 
development comes closer to attaining the 
object of life. 

We know that physical training develops 
the physical possibilityin man. Then, if we 
accept Prof. B. P. Bowne’s views, the first 
link between ethics and physical training is 
established. In every system of physical 
training we find «esthetic gymnastics. We 
may infer, then, that the second link exists. 
All gymnastic schools admit that the moral 
training is helped by the physical. If this 
is true we may look for still another con- 
nection, so that there remains the social, 
political, religious and intellectual, although 
it is claimed that the intellect is developed 
through physical training. Gymnastics—by 
this term is meant the work in light and 
free gymnastics and on apparatus like bars, 
ropes, etc.—develops courage, prompt de- 
cision, self-control, judgment, self-reliance 
and fortitude. The dangerous part of gym- 
nastic work could not be done without these 
virtues, while the falls, slips and slight ac- 
cidents teach fortitude. 

Football cannot be played by cowards. 
The rough usage that a young man receives 
on the field would soon cause him to with- 
draw if he lacks, what is very essential in 
this popular game, ‘‘sand,”’ which is another 
name for ‘will.’’ It is only necessary to 
examine the scarred bodies of our football 
players to know that they must bear pain 
like stoics. The game develops fortitude 
and courage, great self-control, quick judg- 
ment, prompt action and endurance. In 
athletics we find the need of endurance, 
good judgment and prompt action. 

In all gymnastics and athletics, if we want 
the best results, we must obey a cardinal 
rule, which is, ‘‘ Be good.’’ The strict laws 
of training in athletics and gymnastics for- 
bid every kind of vice. They demand the 
very best care of the body, which is looked 
upon as a clean, well-tempered instrument 
governed by a strong will. No form of im- 
morality will be tolerated, while smoking, 
or even carrying a pipe in the mouth is for- 
bidden. At the training table the choicest 
and most strengthening food is served. The 
conversation is of a healthful kind. Pro- 
fanity is not allowed. The athletes avoid 
company that will tempt them to violate 
these moral laws. They eat, sleep and live 
by themselves. They admit by word and 
deed that their success depends upon their 
moral habits as much as upon the regular 
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physical training. It is true that for some 
of the representatives of the crews, teams 
and nines training is a necessary evil, and 
in their cases there is often a relapse after 
the season is over, but this does not detract 
from the weight of the argument that to 
succeed in athletics one must lead a strictly 
moral life. 

The morale of a team depends, to a great 
extent, upon the captain, but he is generally 
careful about the example he sets. One 
outside of college and preparatory school 
life knows little of the influence which the 
captain exerts over most undergraduates. 
They seek his society and while with him 
obey the unwritten laws. Many of the as- 
sociates of athletes copy their ways of liv- 
ing; their habits and customs are discussed 
and imitated by boys in preparatory and 
secondary schools. It is true that the bet- 
ting habit is an evil, but this is practiced 
mostly by those not connected with athlet- 
ics and gymnastics. 

The consensus of opinion is that the 
moral tone of the athletes is above that of 
other undergraduates. A Yale man re- 
marks that the habit of training required 
on the baseball field has clung to him this 
summer and he has been able to discontinue 
smoking by its aid. An Amherst man states 
that of the fourteen men on his victorious 
football team of ’92, eight were of exception- 
ally high moral character. In the ’91 team 
the moral tone was even higher. He also 
insists that the average moral character of 
Amherst athletes is above that of the under- 
graduates of the same college. A Williams 
athlete makes a similar statement. Cowan, 
the famous Princeton football player, has 
made the statement that the backbone of 
their team was made up of moral men, 
while the reputation of Stagg, Williams, 
Heffelfinger and others bear testimony to 
these statements. This is evidence from 
athletes themselves. 

Our best amateur and professional gym- 
nasts bear witness also to the truth of these 
statements. The professional gymnast is 
moral in many cases because it is a means 
to an end, and that end is—cash. He has 
never heard of the utilitarian or intuitional 
schools of ethics. He does right because it 
brings him the greatest happiness, namely, 
a big salary. Consequently his living is 
right because it brings him happiness, ac- 
cording to the ‘goods ethics.’”’ On the 
other hand, to do right because it is right 
is nothing to him, so that duty ethics 
would play no part in his life. We have 
found that the young man who has trained 
his body either by athletics or gymnastics 
has a far greater control over himself and 
is less liable to commit immoral acts than 
the one who has not. 


This is true, also, with school boys. The 


one who is trained in a gymnasium has. 


greater strength of will to overcome evil 
habits than the one who has not been so 
trained. We therefore try to teach small 
boys not only to care for their bodies, but 
to associate with health and strength moral 
ideas. Theimmoral small boy is often such 
an expert prevaricator that he can deceive the 
‘‘very elect.’’ He will listen to advice, but 
the notes of warning fall on dull ears. This 
child can be helped in the gymnasium or on 
the field quicker and better than in any 
other way. Bodily action is desirable in 
his case. Without a full, strong, natural 
action of the bodily functions, which is 
good for him morally and intellectually, 
both the moral nature and the mind are 
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clogged. We cannot coerce a boy into be- 
ing good, but we can surround him with 
moral influences. Physical training does 
this. Health of body must tend to promote 
a healthful mind and heart. 

The character of a man is determined by 
his supreme choice. He has astrong physi- 
cal character when he possesses great bodily 
strength, a strong moral character when he 
has the power of doing moral acts. What 
constitutes moral character? There are 
two elements—first, a strong will, or the 
power of decision; second, a man must de- 
sire and choose the good in preference to 
evil. Can we show that physical training 
develops the will, or that the choice of good 
is influenced by gymnastics and athletics? 

Professor James of Harvard says, ‘‘ The 
will is the power which holds the idea 
prominently before the mind until it results 
in action,’’ or, more simply stated, it is the 
power which commands action. This is 
shown in every feat of strength and skill in 
gymnastics, and there is little doubt in my 
mind but that the willis strengthened and 
developed by physical training. Regarding 
the direction in which this force.is exerted, 
it is known that the force may be exerted 
either in a moral or an immoral direction, 
and, although a man may be free to choose 
between good and evil, there are influences 
that have the power of determining his 
course of action. These influences are his 
own physical condition and his environ- 
ment. A sound body tends to make a man 
good natured and philanthropic, while De 
Quincey’s opium habit is a classical exam- 
ple of the desperate resorts to which dys- 
pepsia can drive his victims. 

Rey. Dr. Munger of Yale College makes 
this statement: 


When we think it is not alone the mind that 
thinks, it is the whole man, and the process 
begins with the body. The bodily fiber or 
quality reaches to the thought. You will 
never get fine thought out of a coarse body. 
Nor less will you get sound thought out of an 
unsound body. The bodily condition strikes 
through and shows itself in the quality of the 
thought. A vast amount of the poor, illogi- 
cal, insipid, morbid, extravagant, pessimistic 
thought that finds its way into books and ser- 
mons and conversation has its origin in poor 
bodies and bad health. The body lies at the 
basis of success in all respects. A poor body 
means a poor life all the way up, even to the 
highest stages of spiritual life. Any religious 
experience that is connected with a weak or 
diseased body is to be regarded with suspicion. 
There can be no healthy thought, no normal 
feeling, no sound judgment, no vigorous ac- 
tion except in connection with a sound body. 
Great minds are often shut up in poor bodies 
—as Pascal and Cowper and Carlyle and 
Amiel—but in each case we make allowance 
for what is called the personal equation; 
their opinions are examined in the light of 
their physical weakness or disease before they 
are trusted. 


The testimony of G. Stanley Hall also is 
valuable. He says: 


I plead strongly for physical education on 
the grounds of good morals. I believe that 
the temptations that assail young people 
nowadays are to quite an extent those that 
would not overcome them if their muscles 
were strong. They are of that insidious, cor- 
roding, undermining kind that are somehow 
or other so prone to creep in as the contractile 
tissues become relaxed and habitually flabby. 
. Finally, then, physical education develops 
moral character, first, by lending its strength 
to the will; secondly, by directing this 
strength to moral channels through the in- 
fluence of a man’s own physical nature, 
through his associates and the purity of the 
scenes of his work. The minister of the 
gospel should know more of physical train- 
ing when teaching ethics; the public school 
teacher should know more of both physical 
training and ethics; while the teacher of 
gymnastics should know more of ethics. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
OIVIOS. 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE, PH.D. 


In Scott’s story of Woodstock is a sen-. 
tence borrowed, if Iam not mistaken, from 
Seneca, whose paganism did not prevent. 
his appreciation of the principia of true 
manhood and good citizenship. ‘‘ Virtue,’” 
he says, ‘‘demands an instructor and a 
guide; vices are acquired withouta teacher.’” 
The ‘‘instructor and guide’’ under whose- 
influences virtue has its best growth is re- 
ligion. Washington’s appreciation of this. 
truth is shown in words which cannot be 
too often repeated: ‘‘ Virtue or morality is. 
a necessary spring of popular government,.’” 
‘* Reason and experience both forbid us te 
expect that national morality can prevail in 
the exclusion of religious principles,’ and 
“‘to assist in the perpetuation of religion. 
among the people, who without it- would 
soon lose the civilization they owe chiefly 
to the divine teachings,’’ is ‘‘a debt every - 
man owes to his children.”’ 

But Washington’s idea of ‘‘ religion among: 
the people’? means more, it would seem, 
than the idea of later days. It means the: 
conviction that religious-principles should, 
and the resolute purpose that they shall, be 
applied in all human relations. It means. 
that these principles, or the spirit of fidelity 
to truth, honor and justice, which they- 
alone inspire, shall have controlling power 
in business, politics and government. 

To arouse and give persistent activity to 
these influences, in connection with educa-- 
tional institutions, the press, the platform, 
popular organizations, the family, and inp 
all practical ways, is the purpose of the 
American Institute of Civics. It was. 
founded nine years ago, when the Ameri- 
can people seemed to have very nearly 
reached the apogee of a departure from the 
highest standards of civic virtue. In 1887 
it was incorporated under the laws of Con— 
gress. Among the patriotic and eminent 
men who have been associated with it as 
officers and members are, or have been, for- 
some of them have finished their earthly 
work, Chief-Justice Waite, Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justices Miller, Lamar and Strong- 
of the United States Supreme Court (the 
latter now president of the board of trustees), 
Senators Hawley, Morrill, Wilson, Colquitt 
and other equally esteemed members in. 
both houses of Congress, George Bancroft, 
Hugh McCullough, Bishop Coxe, John 
Bigelow, Theodore W. Dwight, ex-Presi- 
dents Woolsey. and Porter of Yale College, 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, C. A, Richardson of 
the Congregationalist, Robert C. Winthrop, 
Bishop Whitehead, Orlando B. Potter, Pres- 
ident Barnard of Columbia College, and a 
long list of other recognized representatives: 
of the highest type of American citizenship. 
While there are now many useful efficien-. 
cies for the betterment of political and so- 
cial conditions, the institute was a pioneer- 
in this field of effort and possesses im- 
portant features, which give it a distinctive. 
position and commanding claims upon pub- 
lic support. 

It is intended to have, and with the mer-. 
ited endowments for which it waits will 
have, a most important place among per- 
manent national institutions as a potential’ 
embodiment of the spirit of genuine patri- 
otism, and a propaganda of ideas whose 
supremacy in politics and government is. 
indispensable to the real success of demo- 
cratic institutions. While it aims to pro- 
mote the honest and intelligent use of civic: 
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power, by imparting high motives and suit- 
able intelligence as to civic affairs, it is the 
advocate of the special tenets of no party or 
sect, and can therefore unite all citizens in 
noble’ endeavors on the common plane of 
unselfish patriotism. It represents in truth 
the first and only important national and in- 
stitutional undertaking in American history 
whose sole aim is to foster and give com- 
manding power to civic virtue. 

The apathy with which multitudes of cit- 
izens regard matters which do not appeal to 
partisan, sectarian or personally selfish in- 
terests, and which is especially manifest in 
connection with purely altruistic undertak- 
ings, together with insufficient financial 
support, have hindered its progress, as has 
also, perhaps, the sturdy disposition to 
make the success of its work wholly de- 
pendent upon yoluntary and unselfish co- 
operation, without personal or special so- 
licitation. While it has thus, in its official 
management and methods of work, itself 
" manifested the spirit which it seeks to in- 
spire, it is possible that urgent appeals for 
needed funds would have given it a fuller 
treasury, lifted heavy burdens from some 
shoulders and secured the more rapid exten- 
sion of its activities. But it is better, per- 
haps, to have demonstrated the ability of 
such an institution to exist with increasing 
usefulness for nearly a decade without paid 
officers or agents or special appeals for 
funds. Altruistic endeavor so persistently 
sustained under these conditions ought now 
to have good title to ‘tthe substance of 
things hoped for’’—a large degree of moral 
power and no lack of material support. 

The institute’s corporate articles, pre- 
pared with the active assistance of Chief- 
Justice Waite, Justice Strong and other 
able advisers, vest the control of its affairs 
in thirty-three trustees, provide for a pres- 
ident and an advisory faculty, for six de- 
partments of work and for the co-operation 
throughout the country, as councilors, of 
citizens of the highest character, who con- 
stitute the great body of its members. Its 
very aims are calculated to repel the mer- 
cenary minded, but to provide against the 
possible use of membership for unworthy 
ends members are not elected without knowl- 
edge as to their integrity and patriotism. 

Its ‘“‘extension department”’ is chiefly de- 
voted to work in connection with auxiliary 
local societies, clubs, etc., in nearly every 
State, through which it seeks to promote 
deeper interest in public affairs, a more 
intelligent understanding of civic duty and 
a more virile patriotism. Efforts are here 
made to enlist in effective good citizenship 
work local Christian Endeavor, Epworth 
League and similar organizations, and also, 
with the aid of teachers, to enlist the inter- 
est of the great army of school children. 
The department has a corps of lecturers 
numbering upwards of 225, including dis- 
‘tinguished speakers throughout the coun- 
try. Its secretary, Hughes D. Slater, man- 
ager of Public Opinion, has prepared an 
interesting booklet relating to plans of 
work, which can be had for the asking. 

Through its departments of school and 
college work the institute’s influence has 
been particularly manifest and has given 
marked impetus to instruction in civics 
throughout the country. The general dis- 
position to recognize the importance of such 
instruction is in marked contrast with con- 
ditions at the beginning of the institute’s 
work, when, according to the reports of the 
United States Census, only 10,000 out of 
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the 230,000 public schools in the country 
claimed to make any special effort in this 
direction, and only a few colleges gave prac- 
tical attention to studies having special re- 
lation to affairs of citizenship and govern- 
ment. The institute now has associate 
members of its faculty among the instructors 
in a majority of colleges and in many profes- 
sional schools, and has had an important 
share in the influences which are securing 
greater attention to studies in civics. The 
secretary of the school department is Ed- 
ward H. Brooks, Ph. D., and of the college 
department A. W. Woodford, Ph.D. Rob- 
ert C. Spencer is secretary of a department 
which seeks to furnish inspiration in the 
direction of intelligent and faithful citizen- 
ship to the 70,000 youths in attendance on 
business training schools. 

The department of legislation, of which 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson is secretary, 
has devoted itself to the promotion of bal- 
lot and naturalization reforms and the in- 
stitution of an Interstate Commission on 
Law Revision in the interests of better 
government, The press department has for 
its secretary Andrew J. Palm, who edits 
the official organ of the institute, the Amer- 
ican Journal of Politics, a monthly magazine 
of high character wholly devoted to the 
discussion of vital questions relating to gov- 
ernment, citizenship and kindred affairs, 
and which is sent free to members yearly 
contributing a small sum to the institute’s 
maintenance. 

These statements furnish only an outline 
of activities, which are continually widen- 
ing and increasing in usefulness. As indi- 
cated by the motto on its seal, ‘* Ducit amor 
patrie,’’ in all these activities ‘“‘love of 
country leads.’’ There is opportunity here 
for all thus led—opportunity for unselfish 
labors with voice and pen, for patriotic 
benefactions and for the exercise of every 
influence which will contribute to the en- 
noblement of citizenship and government, 


PHILANTHROPOLOGY IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES. 


BY PROF. AMOS G. WARNER, LELAND STANFORD, 
JR., UNIVERSITY. 


At the International Congress of Chari- 
ties, Correction and Philanthropy held at 
Chicago last June, Section VII. was given 
up to ‘* the introduction of ‘sociology’ as a 
special subject of study of investigation 
and instruction in institutions of learning.” 
What the committee that organized the 
congress meant was hardly sociology; at 
least, it is not easy to see why a congress of 
specialists should have dealt with so broad 
a subject as that assigned to Section VII. 
Sociology is generally considered to be an 
inclusive science, made up of a congeries of 
special sciences such as economics, ethics, 
political science, education, jurisprudence 
and so on. If not an inclusive science, then 
it is a fundamental science, that is, a science 
fundamental to all these special sciences, 
just as biology is fundamental to botany, 
zoology, physiology, etc. In either sense 
of the term, it was hardly right to make so 
large a subject the tail of the philanthropy 
kite. : 

But what the committee meant, or should 
have meant, was that Section VII. should 
report on the introduction into institutions 
of learning of courses dealing directly with 
the problems of charity and correction. 
There has been a tendency for along time 
to limit the term social science to this one 
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small branch of social science, and the use 
made of the term sociology by the commit- 
tee that organized the congress indicates a 
similar tendency to degrade the newer term. 
It is surely illogical to use either the term 
social science or sociology for that depart- 
ment of the science of society which deals 
with criminals and paupers—classes that 
have been all but extruded from the social 
organism. 

The immediate cause of applying the name 
social science exclusively to this limited de- 
partment has been perhaps the example of 
the American Social Science Association, 
which, while nominally endeavoring to cover 
the whole field, has in practice given most 
of its attention to the social problems con- 
nected in some way with social pathology, 
with the problems that relate to the care or 
cure of social weaklings. The remoter and 
more efficient cause of the tendency noted 
is that sociology or social science, in the 
broad and proper meaning of the term, is as 
yet incoherent and indefinite, while some of 
the branches of it have become quite fully 
elaborated and are known by their own dis- 
tinctive terms. Equally incoherent is the 
potential science that may be eventually de- 
veloped to deal with the problems of poverty 
and crime. Consequently many people are 
inclined to apply the term social science or 
sociology simply to those branches of the 
general subject which have no good name 
of their own—to what is left after the more 
definitely formulated departments have been 
ticketed and placed on one side. 

The secretary of Section VII. endeavored 
to meet the difficulty by using the term 
** social pathology,’’ which the National 
Bureau of Education has adopted. But this 
was manifestly inadequate to cover the de- 
partment, since the science that deals with 
poverty and crime would be peculiarly bat- 
eyed and worthless if it did not include 
social therapeutics as well as pathology. 
The termat first suggested by the committee 
was therefore retained, but under the protest 
of the secretary, who felt that it led to the 
perversion of the term sociology so to use 
it. He now suggests in the interests of the 
general term, and also as a practical conven- 
ience in describing something that really 
exists, the term ‘ philanthropology’’—the 
science which underlies philanthropy. 

Some will doubtless think that the coining 
of this word is only another example of the 
tendency to name our sciences before they 
are hatched, but as a matter of fact the un- 
named science is already the subject of 
instruction in many of our leading universi- 
ties, and there has gathered about the various 
problems it involves a considerable body of 
scientific literature. It has its text-book in 
Dr. Henderson’s Introduction to the Study 
of the Dependent, the Delinquent and the 
Defective Classes, and is the subject of 
special lectures in not less than a dozen lead- 
ing colleges. From the time of Chalmers, 
who lectured on pauperism at the University 
of Glasgow, and re-enforced what he said by 
the practical work abolishing public relief 
in his parish, the professors of political 
economy have always had more or less to 
say about pauperism. But until lately, and 
with the exception of Chalmers, what they 
have said has been largely negative, and it_ 
is only about a decade since courses deal- 
ing with the problems of philanthropology 
in a constructive way have been offered. 
Professor Peabody at the Harvard Divinity 
School and Mr. Sanborn at Boston Uni- 
versity and at Cornell were the first to de- 
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liver such lectures and to take students on 
visits to charitable institutions. At the 
present time Harvard, Cornell, Johns Hop- 
kins, the University of Wisconsin, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the Stanford, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Columbia College and 
many others have courses in philanthro- 
pology, some of them delivered by specialists 
from the outside and some by resident 
professors. The theological schools also 
are introducing the same feature into their 
work, though here the tendency is often and 
properly to deal with the broader aspects of 
sociology, as Andover has done, rather than 
to specialize in philanthropology. 

A characteristic of nearly all of these 
new departures is that what may be called 
the laboratory method is used. Students 
are put to the work of friendly visiting, are 
taken to visit the almshouses and prisons 
of the vicinity, and are not merely caused 
to read and listen as means of learning. A 
student in these lines, who had been work- 
ing in the library with a good deal of zeal 
for a few months and reading upon the 
topics included under philanthropology, 
came to his professor with the remark that 
‘“‘he was tired of reading and wanted to do 
something.’’ To the professor it seemed 
very natural that this should be so—as nat- 
ural as it would be for a man who was 
studying geology to want to prosecute his 
studies beyond the geological! alcove of the 
library. 

In an English divinity school a hundred 
students were induced to enroll themselves 
as visitors for a charitable society in the 
vicinity. When the man who had induced 
them to do this was asked how it turned 
out, he said, ‘‘O, it was a splendid thing— 
for the students.’ There is, of course, al- 
ways this difficulty in trying to do charita- 
ble field work—the materials we deal with 
are not as passive as those struck by the 
hammer of the geologist, or even as those 
that 1eceive the knife of the student of 
anatomy and physiology. It would be the 
most unpardonable variety of vivisection 
that should give over to cold-blooded ob- 
servation and experimentation the poor and 
the morally weak. 

But if those who teach philanthropology 
are in any wise fitted for their work, they 
will find means of harmonizing the sym- 
pathy which is the basis of philanthropy 
with the scientific caution that seeks to 
inform and properly direct it. Just as 
there is sometimes a tendency to brutalize 
medical students in keeping them for long 
years in the wards of a hospital, where 
they become familiar with disease and suf- 
ering, so there is sometimes a tendency to 
harden students by familiarizing them with 
the problems of vice and crime and poverty. 
Yet as in the one case such an experience 
is absolutely necessary to the best and most 
sympathetic practice of surgery or medicine, 
so in the other case those who become 
hardened will not become even successful 
scientists; and, if the teaching is right, the 
danger of their becoming hardened or do- 
ing injury is very small. 

Perhaps it is a noteworthy fact that in 
the newest institutions the most elaborate 
courses are being offered in this depart- 
ment of philanthropology; and in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which is the newest 
institution of them all, the subject not 
only receives the most attention, but in- 
struction in it is fortified by the most elab- 
orate courses in other branches of sociology, 
and it is here that the first text-book has 
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been written, formulating for class use and 
with sufficient completeness the common- 
places of the subject. 


THE MT. HOLYOKE OF TODAY. 


BY AN OLD GRADUATE. 


They call the revered and venerable insti- 
tution known as Mt. Holyoke Seminary for 
a half-century and more by a new name, Mt. 
Holyoke College, but the Old Graduate, re- 
turning to visit her alma mater after many 
years’ absence, finds a difficulty at tirst in 
bringing her tongue to utter the new phrase 
smoothly. When she graduated her diploma 
was a sheepskin, but it bore the seal of a 
seminary. Today the seminary exists no 
longer; it is merged in a glorious young college 
with a bright future, and the Old Graduate is 
proud of its vigor and prospects. 

The first impression of the fossil graduate, 
especially if she visits the college in term- 
time, is one of delight in the free, happy and 
yet not recklessly unrestrained times which 
the Mt. Holyoke College girl is enjoying. 
Even the straight old walk to the front door 
of the main building, on whose sacred borders 
the feet of none but guests, teachers and 
trustees were privileged to tread, has been 
replaced by two winding approaches. The 
front door stands hospitably-open and a group 
of students in earnest discussion ascend the 
once-guarded steps and, entering, pass into 
the spacious double parlors on the left, 
formerly consecrated to darkness and occa- 
sional stately receptions, now cheerily fitted 
up for the generous use of students. There 
are no reportable prohibitions connected with 
such occupancy. 

The rigid code of rules, onve cousidered as 
necessary to the conduct of the institution as 
the very foundations of the building itself, 
have dissolved into upper, or nether, space, 
according to one’s belief in their origin. 
There are no ‘‘sections,”’ no ‘‘ hall exercises ”’ 
of the old type, no ‘‘exceptions’’ to be re- 
ported on, no anniversary decrees (two hun- 
dred of which the Old Graduate still finds 
recorded in her ‘‘anniversary note-book), 
even though the luckless undergraduate 
should forget to ‘‘ bring her parasol to hall’’— 
no reports of any sort on any rule whatsoever. 
This change was inseparable from the change 
to college government, and the Old Graduate, 
who has seen something of the world during 
these thirty odd years of post-graduate living, 
rejoices in the removal of shackles which fet- 
tered her girlish spirit. Students are actually 
speaking aloud in the halls and conversing 
across thresholds; but the heavens do not 
fall, the intellectual work was never per- 
formed with greater success, the mental 
stimulus was never greater. It has been 
proved at last that the Mt. Holyoke girl is not 
more vicious than her sisters, since she pros- 
pers with the removal of restrictions unknown 
in modern institutions of similar grade. 

The old reading-room is now the registrar’s 
office, and in place of the lecture-room, with 
its amphitheatric arrangement of seats, sug- 
gestive of the cruel arena wherein Hickok, 
Butler, Alexander and their kin slew their 
thousands, behold a wide, roomy, smiling 
reading-room, the gift of the bright, young 
Sigma Theta Chi Society. There are broad 
tables, convenient reading-desks, a generous 
supply of periodical hterature, aud opening 
out from this is the snug office of the M¢. Hol- 


‘yoke Magazine, that unattainable ambition of 


the Old Graduate’s class. A blissfully help- 
ful elevator near by has conquered the diffi- 
cult problem of the stairs, and henceforth 
rooms on the fifth floor, with their delightful 
outlook on mountain and valley, are not a 
dangerous luxury to be enjoyed only by the 
peculiarly vigorous student. 

The library has reached out its arms in a 
noble extension and is robed in a rich dress of 
swaying ivy. Within the cool quiet is as 
enticing as of yore, and the long-time tender 
guardian of the literary treasures is still at 
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her post. The old ‘‘north wing parlor,” 
“memorandum closet”’ and ‘‘ business-room,”’ 
so suggestive, alas! to the Old Graduate of 
unpardonable infractions of rules and of in- 
terviews when her too frequent case was 
“‘taken under consideration,’ now wear an 
atmosphere of cordial] hospitality. Come in, 
if you will, and gossip or study with a serene 
conscience. An even greater transformation 
greets the visitor to the south wing. The well- 
remembered parlor and business-room shine 
in the glory of modern furnishings and have 
become a faculty parlor, where the graceful 
madamoiselle likes to serve after-dinner coffee 
of a most seductive flavor. Beyond, the presi- 
dent’s suite of rooms looks out over the lake, 
the old mill and that fairy cloudland: which 
charmed the day dreams of the “ outside” 
south wing student in days of old. 

The letter box is in the corner, and the Old 
Graduate is quite sure that it is the same as 
that into which she dropped her voluminous, 
pathetic, junior home letters. But a hand- 
some little post office takes the place once 
occupied by the ‘‘ dispensary,’’ and the visit- 
ing letter girl, whose appearance in one’s hall 
was greeted with joy, has become only a 
memory. Keys are confidingly resting in the 
lock boxes and bulletins of all sorts suggest 
the newer life which so happily replaces the 
old. 

The door into the court stands open. Here 
the Old Graduate kept a turtle captive for 
one short week and wept copiously over ex- 
piring tadpoles imprisoned in the interest of 
science. The “lines” have.all vanished; the 
royal wisteria is rich in foliage and purple 
blooms and apparently aspires to high heaven 
itself, for it is overtopping the tower, and a 
fine lawn with shrubbery lies at its feet. 
Jolly ‘‘ Cornelius” has retired, Cincinnatus- 
like, to a comfortable farm and his suceessor 
remembers not the Old Graduate. 

Out on the grounds old and new are pleas-. 
antly commingled. How the lordly elms and 
maples have broadened and lengthened with 
the years! The grove by Miss Lyon’s monu- 
ment is a forest in which many hammocks 
swing, and students look off upon river, lake, 
boathouse and the red mill which now be- 
longs to the college propeity. Ivy no longer 
grows over the plot sacred to the founder’s 
memory. The noble sweep of meadow bor- 
dered by avenues of over-arching elms and 
maples which lead down to the lake is radiant 
with daisies and buttercups exactly like those 
of thirty years ago—bless them all! 

Fair Williston Hall is a new comer within 
these years, but its delightful English archi- 
tecture is not more pleasing than the stately 
trees which delecately veil its fagade. And 
there is the newest comer—the Scientific 
Building, with all its improvements. The 
Old Graduate retreats from these fine halls 
after a hasty glance, for memory fails to 
identify the mystical chemistry formule and 
the courteous explanations of the lady profes- 
sors fall on her ears like the babblings of a 
Choctaw infant. 

Over where the Chamberlains used to live 
is the ait studio. Down beyond the village 
school building is a handsome observatory. 
The fair bounds of Prospect Hill have been 
thickly set with trees and shrubs and named, 
for their generous donor, Goodnow Park. 
Under the new boathouse les a httle collec- 
tion of water craft for general use. Students 
in cap and gown—tbe badge of senior privi- 
lege—are busily discussing class badges, in- 
vitaticns and other once interdicted class 
matter. — 

The oldtime bonds are broken. The spirit 
of Mary Lyon, who attempted to found here, 
in 1837, a college which should offer to women 
precisely what Harvard and Yale offered to 
men, but was too far in advance of her day for 
success, and was forced to content herself 
with an advanced seminary instead of a col- 
lege, must look down with delight on the late 
fulfillment of her wishes and rejoice in the 
enthusiasm of her young and loyal daughters. 
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The Home . 
MY LIFE. 


I have a life with Christ to live, 
But till I live it must I wait 

Till learning can clear answer give 
To this and that book’s date? 

I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die, 

But must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply ? 


Nay, rather, while a sea of doubt 

Is raging wildly round about, 
Questioning of life and death and sin, 

Let me but creep within 

Thy fold, O Christ, and at Thy feet 

Take but the lowest seat 
And hear Thine awful voice repeat, 

In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
“Come unto Me and rest, 
Believe Me and be blest.” 

—J. C. Shairp. 


2 eee 

In one of her addresses at Chautauqua 
this summer Mrs. E. P. Ewing stated that, 
while progress had been made in almost 
every other pursuit during the century, the 
science of housekeeping had not only stood 
still but actually retrograded. She con- 
siders it a defect in the so-called ‘‘ higher 
education of women’”’ that no provision is 
made in their colleges for instruction in the 
arts of housekeeping. It is not the mission 
of.all women to preside over households, 
but no woman has any moral right to as- 
sume the responsibilities of a wife without 
becoming intelligent concerning the duties 
involved in the administration of family 
affairs. Mrs. Ewing claims that if men un- 
dertook to conduct their business with as 
little preparation as women bring to the 
management of a house, failure and bank- 
ruptey would inevitably follow. 


The thoughtless, vain young woman who 
counts her conquests on her fingers and 
tells with pride of the proposals she has 
received is universally condemned. But 
something of this spirit is occasionally dis- 
played by married women, who are fond of 
describing the admirers of their maiden- 
hood, and more often in single women, who 
cannot resist the temptation to hint at the 
opportunities they have had to marry. ‘If 
I should be an old maid,”’ said an impulsive 
girl after hearing such allusions to youthful 
adorers, ‘‘ I shall never tell of the lovers I 
might have had!’’? An unmarried woman is 
no longer pitied by society, and there are 
few who have not had opportunities to 
become wives. Then why endeavor to make 
known the fact that one is a spinster from 
choice and not from necessity? Yet refined 
and womanly women offend in this matter, 
thereby showing, to say the least, a want of 
good taste and delicacy. 


ALL IN ONE MOLD. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Many a boy at school evinces no inclina- 
tion for his books, is at the foot of his class, 
not only without credit marks but witb 
marks to the bad, has to be driven to school, 
takes no honors, has, perhaps, the dislike of 
his teachers and certainly the contempt of 
his mates, and seems to care about nothing 
but play. At his play he is bright enough; 
no boy is ahead of him there; he is quick 
and ready, full of energy and resource and 
daring, and his parents say if the world were 
all play Jack would be a great boy. 

‘If the parents would pause long enough 
to get out of the rut of doing what every 
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one else does, they might ask themselves if 
there is not a possibility that there is some- 
thing wrong in the system they are pursu- 
ing, which takes a boy bright enough every- 
where else and makes a dolt of him between 
the four walls of the schoolroom. Is it not 
their own weak ambition that they have to 
blame, that social emulation which insists 
upon giving the boy the same education to 
the letter that other boys are having, and 
reducing what is evidently a ‘‘sport’’ of 
originality, capable of developing into some- 
thing new and rare and fine, to the dead 
level of the commonplace? Would it not 
be well for them to make acquaintance with 
the child—which, apparently, they have 
never done—to watch him awhile by day 
and night, discovering his tastes, his pow- 
ers, his possibilities, and then to apply 
themselves to giving the boy the education 
and training to which he is fitted, and not 
that to which Tom and Will and Harry 
are fitted? 

Perhaps they are -binding this boy, like a 
galley slave, to Greek when he has no apti- 
tude at all for languages and longs, with all 
his soul, to make a wheel go round with 
almost no force at all; and so their decision 
that the boy shall go in for classical honors 
al some ancient college where others of 
their line have been and where their ac- 
quaintance send their boys is depriving the 
world, it may be, of a great inventor, a 
mechanician, a searcher into the secrets of 
creation, and, at any rate, is depriving him 
of the symmetrical development which is 
his right. Orit may be just the other way; 
perhaps, having a turn for science himself, 
the father is bound that his boy’s education 
shall be purely technological, and physics 
and mathematics make the child’s life a 
bitter burden; while if, instead of this, he 
regarded the boy’s great power of memoriz- 
ing, his love of literature and art, a scholar 
might be produced who, if he did not 
greatly enlighten and gladden the world, 
might at least create happiness for himself. 

As it is, the unrecognized intellect of the 
boy, forced into channels that cramp and 
starve it, becomes as dense, as useless, as 
any limb or member of the body would be 
if served in the same way. It is only under 
such careful inspection as this boy’s parents 
ought to give him that the public schools 
are of their greatest use. When the work 
is applied indiscriminately to such natures 
the school as often injures as helps. While 
undoubtedly of vast importance to the 
larger number, when genius or originality 
come into play the sameness of the school 
is likely to repress it into insignificance. It 
is a question if Franklin or Webster, or 
Hawthorne or Emerson, or any of our great 
men would have been great men had they 
experienced the effect of a system of school- 
ing that did not allow expression to their 
individuality. And it is the individual in- 
tellect, and not the commonplace, that has 
helped the world along and given us the 
wondrous nineteenth century, whose won- 
ders may end with it if all the workers of 
the next century are to be reared and edu- 
cated in the same way and bound to the 
same Procrustean bed. 

Mothers have a much more active chance 
than fathers have for studying the tendencies 
of their children, and when mothers stoutly 
aver and maintain that such and such a 
course should be pursued with the child, 
fathers ought to give their words more than 
common heed. It is the way of mothers to 
enter deeply into the consciousness of their 
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children when they will, remembering a 
mother of old who ‘kept all these things 
in her heart.’’ 


HOME AFTER QOLLEGE LIFE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


College life, full to the brim of stimu- 
lating and interesting experiences, full of 
agreeable companionship, brightened by 
what is, I think, the very pleasantest thing 
in life—the sense of definite accomplishment 
and the realization of growth and develop- 
ment along lines of one’s own choosing— 
comes to an end at last. For the young 
man the four years term has all the way 
been a bridge, or a succession of stepping- 
stones, leading to business or to a profession, 
and while his spirit is stirred at leaving his 
alma mater, and separating from his class- 
mates, still, his feeling at the return to his 
home is necessarily very different from that 
which agitates his sister. 

In many instances the girl, too, has her 
career beckoning her. She means to be a 
professor, a journalist, a doctor or an artist, 
to take up, after the requisite supplemen- 
tary college study or other antecedent train- 
ing, what she has elected as her lifework. 
Yet after all, and happily for society, which 
needs domestic women and home-making 
women far more than it needs women, how- 
ever well equipped and brilliant, in the 
several professions, the large majority of 


college girls go home after their gradua- 


tion, and there they remain for a while at 
least. 

Undeniably, home life in contrast to col- 
lege life is sometimes flat and insipid. At 
once it is not easy to drop the old routine, 
and by comparison the new, which used to 
be the old, appears trivial and inconsequent. 
Many a girl has to make acquaintance with 
her mother after years of other occupations 
and interests. The mother has not kept 
pace mentally with the daughter, as how 
could she be expected to have done, consid- 


“ering the nature.of her occupations and the 


lack of change and of recreation in her some- 
what humdrum life? Most mothers have 
spent their lives, as I heard one say not 
long ago, ‘‘in working hard to make other 
people’s work light.”” The girl means to 
be loyal, and she crushes back the longing 
for that wide-awake, sprightly and mirac 
ulously young woman, her favorite profes- 
sor; whose birthdays must have counted 
as many as her mother’s. She resists the 
temptation to be patronizing; she finds re- 
sistance if she tries to change the home 
ways and to relieve her mother of tasks 
which have become to the older woman as 
sacredly her own as her heart-beat and as 
inevitable as the rising of the sun. 

The college girl at this period is apt to 
wonder whether she might not better have 
stayed at home in the first place, and, if 
she be an ordinary person, she indulges in 
a little foolish self-pity. If, on the con- 
trary, she be extraordinary, she bravely re- 
minds herself that the end of all discipline 
is to make good soldiers, and that a sol- 
dier’s duty is to serve wherever the com- 
mander sends him. Sealed orders are as 
imperative as any other orders, and there 
never fails to dawn a day when one breaks 
the seal. 

This girl simply sets herself to be that 
dearest, sweetest thing on earth—a loving 
sunbeam of a daughter at home. She fits 
into the chinks. She enables her hard- 
working father to get a glimpse of the 
poetry of life. His youth returns as he 
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sees her mother’s girlhood blooming in the 
girl’s radiant face. She discovers outside 
duties. There are always ‘‘ other girls” in 
every place to whom one can be a true 
friend. She beguiles her mother into taking 
an occasional outing. She takes up some 
favorite line of study and devotes a little 
daily attention to it. In one way or an- 
other she makes what sbe acquired, in pa- 
tience, in courteous regard for her neigh- 
bor, in breadth of outlook, tell on the little 
things of commonplace duty which have 
fallen in her way. And so home life grows 
to be as stimulating as college life, and as 
rewarding. 


sie 


AUGUST. 


Buttercups nodded and said ‘‘ Good-by! ” 
Clover and daisy went off together, 

But the fragrant water lilies lie 
Yet moored in the golden August weather. 


The swallows chatter about their flight, 
The cricket chirps like a rare good fellow, 
The asters twinkle in clusters bright, 
While the corn grows ripe and the apples 
mellow. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


IN BEHALF OF THE OHILD. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


Many of us have puzzled ourselves over 
the peculiar charm of English story-books 
above those of American authorship. The 
children of the squire or the rector, or of 
still higher degree, were interesting not 
alone because of that unknown environ- 
ment of the English home, and it is clear to 
me now that the charm consists in their 
being perfectly normal children. The dear, 
shabby, old nursery, presided over by a 
faithful, kind but not learned ‘‘nurse’’; the 
schoolroom, quite as destitute of nice fur- 
niture or hygienic virtue, where “tasks” 
were always tasks which the juvenile soul 
abhorred, stood for genuine child life— 
sweet, mischievous, naughty, penitent by 
turns, 

Tom or Cecil or Lucy was not a drawing- 
room figure, discussed and applauded or 
criticised from the very cradle by a public 
no less real to the receptive little mind than 
Mrs. Grundy herself to grown up people. 
The routine life marked out in those tales 
seems extremely simple to the American 
household, where children are usually en 
evidence, where the breakfast may be spoiled 
by Charlie’s refusal to eat oatmeal and the 
dinner by learning that Mary is far behind 
in her arithmetic the girl ‘“‘no brighter’’ 
next door. If Tom of the rectory or the 
manor declares against bread and milk he 
will go hungry, and, as to the neglected 
arithmetic, have we not shared the durance 
of Lucy or Cecil in the stuffy schoolroom 
out of hours till ‘‘sums”’ are correct? 

The ingenuity with which the small per- 
son of English story invents and shapes his 
pleasures is a lesson we upon this side the 
water refuse to learn. Our sturdy cousins 
are not credited with excess of imagination 
and sentiment, but readers of Mrs. Ewing 
and Annie Keary’s delightful memoirs, or 
of Jean Ingelow’s tales, must admit that 
such resources are only developed by kind 
necessity. The right of the child to own 
himself a part of the time—to think his 
“long, long thoughts’’ that become ladders 
of delight and mystery, unquestioned and un- 
disturbed by mature wisdom—is forgotten 
by hosts of anxious and indulgent parents. 

It may be urged that domestic conditions 
among us are s0 different; the semi-detached 
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estate of the child in the nursery or school- 
room of home is not possible, if desired. 
This, however, need not intefere with the 
semblance of freedom which tact assures 
the boy or girl in presence of older persons. 

No esthetic playroom crowded with in- 
genious toys can for a moment compare 
with a good, dusty garret or barn chamber 
to insure the child’s supreme content. The 
imaginative brain creates whole histories 
and romances out of what has ‘lost its 
utility.” Why should these feats of the 
brain be regarded as useless or mischiev- 
ous? The desire to assist nature by early 
forcing the child’s mental development is a 
robbery instead of a partnership. It takes 
from the young human being not only vital 
power but the exquisite satisfaction of mak- 
ing his own estimate of things, himself 
included. 

If observers like Dr. Weir Mitchell are 
heeded the great dangers of our present 
hothouse system of education will be turned 
aside. Careful watch and ward will still 
encompass the child in that happy valley 
from which we all travel too soon, but the 
demand for savory sauce to season every 
hour will cease. : 

In behalf of the child, then, let the pro- 
tests now often heard take effect. Give 
fewer ‘‘ useful’’ entertainments, ‘‘ wonders”’ 
of science, of art; drop the parlor theatri- 
cals, unless of home manufacture, the dances 
that mimic fashionable life; drop even your 
own theories of what must please the healthy 
child and gently turn him over to himself. 


THE VALUE OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
GAME. 


The kindergarten method of education is 
like a great organism, each part being 
necessary to the perfect whole and losing 
its true significance when separated from 
that whole. The gifts, occupations, songs, 
games, and even the talks and stories all 
supplement and interpret each other. But 
the games are perhaps most often misun- 
derstood and criticised, and for this reason 
it may be desirable to consider them for a 
little by themselves and, if possible, catch 
something of their spirit. It is said that 
there is too much play in the kindergarten. 
But Froebel’s philosophy tells us that if a 
man would conquer himself he must know 
himself, and in order to know himself he 
must express himself, must make outward 
manifestation of that which lies within him. 

Play is the child’s method of expressing 
himself. So in the kindergarten we meet 
the child on his own ground and declare: 
‘We will not stop all his play, suppress all 
his spontaneity; we will rather direct and 
control it, drawing out his own individuality 
more and more by means of it, and so 
through his play help him to know himself 
and the world around him better, and, 
knowing, to conquer.’’ Let us look at one 
of the kindergarten games and see if it can 
be really useful, or must only serve as a 
device for passing the time. 

‘‘The Wheelwright”’ is a favorite game 
with the children and may be considered as 
typical. Like all the rest it is a song en- 
acted, and before it is introduced as a game 
the children are gathered in a circle for a 
little talk about the wheelwright and his 
work and to learn the words and music of 
the song. We have a real wheel to show 
them. They see its different parts and learn 
to name them—the hub, with its hole just 
in the middle for the axle, the strong, 
straight spokes, the rim and tire. They 
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find how careful this good wheelwright 
must have been to make each part fit ex- 
actly into its place and to make every curve 
true. One loose spoke would weaken the 
wheel, one flattened side to that round rim 
would impair its usefulness and in time de- 
stroy the wheel itself. All this makes them 
feel the importance of accurate work. 

Then they notice the shape of the wheel 
and delight to remember other things that 
are like it. They speak of the moon, of a 
plate, of the hoops that they roll, and are 
greatly interested to find the circle in less 


tangible things—the seasons that move on 


and around, day and night and day again, 
the tiny seed that grows into the plant, 
bearing leaves and blossoms and down at 
the heart of the blossom the seed again. 
But perhaps their chief interest in the game 
is through its activity, and this leads di- 
rectly to the uses of the wheel. They find 
that we use it at every turn, so commonly 
that we almost forget its great value to us. 
It helps us carry our corn to the mill and 
helps us grind it, it helps us lift heavy 
things and carry heavy loads, it enables 
our trains to spin across the continent and 
our steamships across the ocean. In all 
machinery, from that of the smallest watch 
to that of the largest factory, the wheel is 
indispensable—in fact, wherever we see the 
wheel we see progress and advance. 

But now it is time to play, and each 
child is eager to be the wheelwright and 
to make his own wheel. One of the num- 
ber is chosen to do the work and another 
to be the axle. A strip of cambric hasbeen 
prepared with the ends sewed together so 
as to form a circle large enough to be 
slipped easily over the head and shoulders 
of a child; to this have been fastened at in- 
tervals other strips perhaps a yard long. 
This cambric is preferably of red, as bright 
colors please little people. The circle of 
cambric forms the hub of our wheel and 
the long, straight strips radiating from it 
are the spokes. Now the song is sung: 


Let us to the wheelwright go, 
Watch and see what he will ao. 

See now, see now, see! 

O what pains takes he 

That the auger go straight through, 
Tbat the hole be smooth and true! 


As we sing the little wheelwright places the 
end of each spoke in the band of a child 
and bores his smooth, round hole through 
the hub. The song goes on: 


Now ’tis ready to his mind, 

‘To the axle may be joined. 

Round it goes, now, on the ground, 
Ever turning round and round. 


He slips the hub over the head of the wait- 
ing axle and starts his wheel in motion. 
It is a pretty sight—our little axle with 
merry face and feet planted firmly on the 
floor, while the newly-made wheel, with 
rim of happy children, turns and turns 
upon it, and the satisfied wheelwright stands 
looking at the result of his labor with de- 
light in his eyes. 

What has this game done for him besides 
teaching him the form and parts and uses 
of the wheel and the careful work needed 
to make it what it should be? It has given 
free exercise to many parts of the little 
body, and it has introduced him to the 
world of manual labor. He has not simply 
learned about the wheelwright; he has been 
for the time being a wheelwright himself, 
and he will not be likely, as he goes out 
into the world and sees other wheelwrights, 
to look down upon his brothers in trade. 
IIe feels the importance of the wheel- 
wright’s work in helping on other men’s - 
work, even all men’s work, and in the 
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games of the carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
farmer, the miller, and all the rest, he feels 
again how they all help the wheelwright 
andall men. To bring this thought of unity 
and oneness into labor is to show the child 
the harmony that runs through all and 
makes all beautiful. It is to establish a 
bond of sympathy between him and every 
man whose labor, directly or indirectly, 
ministers to his and others’ good; it is to 
awaken a feeling of brotherhood in the 
child who does his simple work, whatever 
it may be, toward any man who works. 

This represents only one class of kinder- 
garten games, that of the trades; there are 
others, which lead the child into different 
realms, perhaps equally important. 

i: Ds GC, 


MAMMA’S KISS. 


BY ORELLA L. KIMBALL. 


It is eventide, and the prayer is said; 
A white-robed cherub stands waiting still, 
With eager eyes upraised to my face, 
For mamma’s verdict of good or ill. 
‘‘ Now, mamma, let’s see,” cry the rosy lips, 
And, with loving gaze into eyes so brown, 
I gently repeat, “‘ Yes, let us see. 3 
Has the forehead been good, with never a 
frown?” 


“JT dess it has,” and I kiss it soft; 
“And the eyes, have they looked love all day, 
Not flashing with anger, or filling with tears 
When their owner small could not have her way?” 
The eyelids droop as I press a kiss 
On either one, then ask again, 
“And the dear little lips—have they spoken cross, 
Or any untruth,,for the angel’s pen?” 


“No, mamma, I fink not!’ The truthful eyes 
Bear out the words, and the lips I press. 
**Now these little hands: have they helped mamma, 
Nor touched sister’s playthings, to her distress?” 
Low comes the answer: “ Zis one was dood, 
But zis one stwuck Pet; won’t 00 tiss it, too?” 
“Not the one that struck sister,” I gravely say; 
*“* Mamma is sorry, but that will not de. 


‘‘ Naughty hands can hope for no reward— 
Tonight this one will have to be missed. 

But tomorrow, darling, you’ll try real hard, 
So that when night comes they may both be 

kissed?” 

The sunny head nods, and I lay her to rest 

Reside little sister, sleeping sound. 
_ Then, while replacing the scattered toys, 

My lesson comes back, with strong rebound. 


How have I spent the busy day? 
Have the lips and eyes, and hands and feet 
Keen at their Father’s work all day, 
And offered nothing for Him unmeet? 
llave the hands helped lighten another’s load, 
Or held a cup to the famished lip? 
Have the feet been eager to run His race, 
And not one errand of love let slip? 


O Father! forgive the many sins 
Of omission, commission, great or small. 
Grant me help, that the next eve’s shade 
May answer better Thy loving call. 
That the hands and eyes may be raised to Thee 
For Thy dear blessing on all they have done, 
And guard them close, every day of my life, 
Till all of my earthly course be done. 


OONCERNING GIRLS AND WOMEN. 

Timothy Dwight once said, “‘ My answer to 
the question how I was educated ends where 
it began: I had the right mother.” 


Miss Lucy E. Guinness of London has just 
written a book entitled The Neglected Conti- 
nent, in which she gives a marvelous picture 
of South America from a missionary stand- 
point. Last year, upon invitation of a single 
individual, Rev. George C. Grubb and three 
young associates made a tour in the English 
communities of South America, and the first 
part of the book is the story of their thrilling 
experiences. Miss Guinness made many warm 
friends during her recent visit to America, 
who will welcome this valuable contribution 
of hers to missionary literature. 
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At Wellesley College it is the custom for 
some from the sophomore class to be on hand 
a day in advance at the opening of the school 
year in order to welcome the freshmen. Each 
selects her special charge from among the 
new arrivals, takes her to register, gets the 
keys of her room and gives her a general idea 
of the house and grounds. The next morning 
a bouquet of wild flowers is left at the stran- 
ger’s door, and on Sunday afternoon she is 
taken to walk about the grounds and made to 
feel at home by other tactful little attentions. 
The right sort of hazing that. 


A course of study in manners has been 
introduced at Elmira College, although it 
cannot be said to form a part of the regular 
curriculum, except incidentally. A committee 
of ten, called the Council of Etiquette, is ap- 
pointed, two from each of the four regular 
classes and two from the special students. 
Each member of this council prepares an 
essay on some phase of deportment, which is 
read before the entire college and accepted by 
the teacher of rhetoric in place of one essay 
which she would otherwise require. Ques- 
tions regarding any special points in etiquette 
are submitted to this council for answer, and 
a choice library of about a dozen volumes is 
at their disposal. 


An index of the growth of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations is seen in the recent 
appointment of a world’s secretary, and it is 
pleasant to learn that the first incumbent for 
that responsible position has been selected 
from among the young women of America. 
No more fitting choice could be made than in 
the person of Miss Annie M. Reynolds of 
North Haven, Ct., a Wellesley graduate, a 
special student at Yale, secretary of the inter- 
national committee of Y. W. C. A. and a 
sister of James B. Reynolds, who has recently 
succeeded Stanton Coit in the University 
Settlement in New York. Her headquarters 
will be in London but the position will involve 
extensive travel on the Continent, and her first 
work will be in connection with the August 
conference in Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS,* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUG. 17. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Use the Puzzle Cross, making it appropriate 
for this lesson by asking the children what 
they think the disciples learned of Jesus who 
accepted His kind request to ‘‘ Come and see”’ 
and went with Him to the “ place where He 
dwelt.’? For one thing we know that they 
learned that Jesus was full of love. Let the 
children arrange the large triangles of the 
Puzzle Cross in the form of a triangle on a 
large sheet of cardboard or manilla paper. 
Explain the meaning of ‘‘ envieth not,” ‘‘suf- 
fereth long,’ etc. Those who ‘come and see” 
‘Jesus will be ‘‘ kind,” “ not easily provoked,” 
etc. The disciples who went to see Jesus 
learned much more of Him. No doubt He 
told them tbat He was “‘ Lord of all,’’ because 
He was God’s Son, and that He was man as 
well as God—Immanuel; so proceed to explain 
the names of Jesus given on the small tri- 
angles. Then allow the children to arrange 
them around the larger triangles so as to form 
a pretty pattern, and also spell out the words, 
‘Light of the World.” 

Now write in large letters the words, ‘‘ Come 
and See”’ on the foundation manilla paper or 
cardboard, writing one word on each of the 
three sides of the large triangle which has 
been formed from the parts of the Puzzle 
Cross. Fix the lesson in mind by having the 
children say in turn, ‘‘Come and see that 
Jesus is the Good Shepherd,” or that Jesus 
isthe “‘ Truth’ (names on the little triangles) ; 
“Come and see that Jesus helps us to be 
kind,” or ‘not easily provoked” etc. (1.Cor. 
13, on the larger triangles.) 


* Copyrighted. 
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Teach carefully the names of the disciples 
mentioned in this lesson by use of this rhyme: 
John and Andrew came each with his brother; 

James was one and Peter the other. 

Then Jesus called Philip, “‘Come, follow Me,” 

_ And he told Nathanael to “‘Come and see.” 
Mothers and primary teachers should not fail 
to use this lesson as the text for an earnest 
plea for the children to come to Jesus. It 
must never be forgotten that it is like “‘ build- 
ing a house upon the sand” to try to construct 
a child’s character without the foundation of 
personal obligation to a personal God being laid 
under all the instruction that is given. Broad 
culture, thorough education and careful train- 
ing in ethics and morality are not all that 
parents owe their children; child conversion 
is the essential part of child training—the only 
part which will plant the little feet so firmly 
on the Rock of Ages that they will not slip 
when the sheltering restraint of home is re- 
moved. Should not children of Christian par- 
ents become children of the church before 
they are twelve years old, at least? 

The ‘‘Comes’’ of the Bible, as presented 
below, may be given even to children of four 
and five by simplifying the explanations. 
Let each one have a large print Bible and help 
them to find the references, and mark them 
with a ‘*C”’ for “‘ come.” 


I. Who asks us to come? Rey. 22:17. 
II. Who may come? 


1. Little children. Mark 10: 10. 
2. Those who labor. Matt. 11: 28. 
3. He that is athirst. John 7: 37. 


4, Any one who hears, that is, whosoever 
will. Rev. 3: 20; 22:17. 

5. Not all at last may come into heaven. 
Matt. 25: 34. 

III. How to come. 


1. Incline our ears and hear. Isa. 55: 3. 
2. Buy without money or price. Isa. 55:1. 
3. Drink. John 7: 37. 
4, Take freely. Rev. 22: 17. 
5. Open the door. Rev. 3: 20. 
IV. What we receive when we come. 
1. Water. John 7: 37. 
2. Wine and milk. Isa. 55:1. 
3. Life for our souls. Isa. 55: 3. 
4. Kingdom prepared for us. Matt. 25: 34. 
5. The name “ blessed of the Father.’ Matt, 
25: 34. 
V. Why Jesus came to earth. John 10: 10. 


And so what should we do (like John and 
Andrew) after we have come? Rey. 22:17. 
‘Let him that heareth say come”’ to his 
friends and to all to whom he can speak of 
Jesus. 

The above should be plainly written on a 
blackboard or large sheets of paper. Notice 
that there are five general heads and five 
points under three of the heads. Let the chil- 
dren remember the fives by using their five 
fingers as ‘‘memory posts.” All such devices 
may be employed so as to have children com- 
mit without conscious effort and with real 
pleasure. 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
‘emphatically at the head.” 
Scientific American. 


CGywants 


Strongest of all pure cream of 
tartar baking powders according to 
latest U. S. Govt. Report. 
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VONVERSATION OORNER, 

SAR CORNE RERS: Our 
Despotio Foreman did 
give you a nice little pio- 


ture of Boho Lake last 
woek, TI must contess— 
and why shouldn't he 


have a good collection of 
White Mountain sketohes? 
He tells me now that he camped and hunted 
and fished all through that region years ago 

what a lot of bear and fish stories he 
tell us if he would! But T cannot 
allow him liberty to put in any cuts he 
chooses in my absonce—he might take the 
notion to rake up some of those old tigure- 
heads which graced (2) our column two or 
three years ago, [Thank you for jhe hint, 
Mr, M,, here is one of them!—D, F.] 

There is not much more to report about 
my little vacation trip, although [ might 
deseribe our improvised birch bark drink- 
ing CUps; 


eould 


the “Indian pipe’? flower brought 
in from the woods (far too beautiful for its 
name!); the 
diferent academies who were earning edu- 
oational funds, as book 
helpers at the Profile House; the Genoese 
organ grinder plodding his weary way 
through Franconia Notch, whom we claimed 
acquaintance with as a fellow. townsman of 
Cristoforo Colombo; the two youn, lady 
school teachers (?), with kodak and sketch- 
book, whom we seemed to meet on every 
mountain and in every glen; and, en the 
way home, the boy trom near Boston (Ar 
ington, was it, or Allston?), who talked 
stamps and what he did at Bethlehem, 

At North Conway LI looked up to old 
Kearsarge and wished L could consult him 
personally on the question raised a few 
months ago in the Corner (April 12) as to 
the naming of the wrecked warehip Kear 
High authority as he is, however, 
his testimony might be ruled out as that of 
an interested party, IT have a bunch of let- 
ters about the matter; here area few: 


good-looking schoolboys from 


either agents or 


SAL. 


Lrerustron, N. A. 

Dew Mr, Manin: The letter and your com- 
ment as to the Kearsarge Mountain touched a 
tender spot in my heart. It is te mountain 
in all the werld to me, Tt stood in sublime 
beauty and matehless symmetry only six 
miles across the valley and foot hills af my 
boyhood home, During all the years of my 
early life never fora day out of sight, unless 
covered with clouds, this mountain beeame in 
a Way an inspiration to me [like the * Great 
Stone Face’? to Hawthorne's imaginary boy 
in Franconia Noteh’—Mr, M.], and it was 
doubly dear when its name was so wonder 
tully linked with the history of the Great Re- 
bellion, Though meanest the halfcentury post 
of my life I find great pleasure ro reading the 
Corner Department rey consider myself * one 
of the ehildren.” When you come to the 
White Mountains T will show you through 
one of the largest gloy e-making shops in our 
Western world, and also show you where 
enoumbers can be raised even when the mer- 
cury is down to thirty-five below sero. 

Very kindly, ce. I. 

The day T was nearest Littleton the mer 
eury was nearly three times thirty-five 
above and gloves were not to be 
thought of—though cucumbers might have 
deen in order! [understand this gentleman 
to refer to the Conway Kearsarge. 


mero 


Craraam, N, A, 

Dear Mr. Martin: Tam too old to nai a “ Cor- 
nerer,” but I enjoy reading the “ Conversa- 
tion Corner” just the same. As to the nam- 
ing of the Kearsarge, I have the facts direct 
from Assistant Seeretary of the Navy Fox, 
who, with his wife, named the steamer. 
When he was about eight years old his father 
took him te the White Mountains; they 
stopped at North Conway and went up on 
Kearsarge. It made an impression on him 
that lasted through life. When the Secretary 


gave his wife the privilege of naming the ves- 
ES SE Te ce FE REET PT ERA 


* 
perhaps the stronger case, 
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This was told to my husband by Mr. Fox 
himself, The top of Kears arge is in Chatham. 
. READER. 


A historical gentleman, just over the line 
in Maine, writes: 


Hon, Gustavus Vasa Fox was Assistant See- 
retary of the Navyin the War of the Rebellion 
and was requested by Secretary Welles to 
seleot a name and attend the jaunching of 
the new vessel, Mrs, Fox was daughter of 
Hon, Levi Woodbury and was wellacquainted 
with the White Mountain Kearsarge, As she 
was to do the christening her husband, after 
consultation with her, decided to give the ship 
the name of this elevated peak, so well Known 
to seamen and landsmen. In after years Mr, 
Wox published a pamphlet to establish these 
facts, Hon, C Sharies Levi Woodbury of Bos- 
ton will contirm this statement, B. 


A lady of the Woodbury family consulted 
that gentleman and wrote: 

Mrs. Fox named the vessel from the Con- 
way Kearsarge—so her brother says. 

A Boston lady, well known in literary and 
philanthropic cireles, refers us to 

. . the last Lake Mohonk Report, page 149, 

where Professor Gilmore gave the following 
account: “During the war the Secretary of 
the Navy sent word to the governors of the 
diferent States that a certain number of gun- 
boats were to be given Indian names, which 
he wished the governors to suggest, and the 
governor of N. A, [father of Professor Gil- 
more] turned the task of selecting the Indian 
name over to me, The first name that oc- 
curred to me was Keursarge and I put that 
down on my list. That happened to be se- 
lected and it became the uame of the historic 
Kearsarge.”’ Yours very truly, 1. c. B. 

This name apparently had reference to 
the Warner Kearsarge. Which of the con- 
tending peaks originally bore the Indian 
name is an entirely different question, and 
in which the Warner mountain has 
In his paper 
before the Appalachian Club Mr, Fox 
quotes from a letter of Secretary Welles: 


one 


Mr. Fox and wife were the only ones con- 
sulted in the matter, and she is entitled to the 
honor of deciding the question. 


“Mr. Fox and wife’? say they named the 
warship for the Conway mountain, which 
surely settles that part of the discussion. 

We had a plenty of loeal history in con 
nection with the recent visit of the ‘* Phila 
delphia Pilgrims*'’ to Boston. I attended 
their public reception at the Old South 
Meeting House. The usher asked me if | 
was ‘one of the Pilgrim Fathers*’; [ pro- 
tested that I was not, but he seated me near 
the platform. (Possibly he said “the Pil- 
grim party.’’) The exercises were very in 
teresting—I wish you could have been there. 
The only boyish looking person [ saw was 
Mr. Powell, the leader of the Pilgrims, who 
coolly dressed in white duck, Mr. 
Mead spoke, and Lieutenant-Governor Wol- 
eott and Colonel Higginson, 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale stood under the 
old sounding-board and told us about the 
old landmarks of Boston. He seemed to 
know so well where everything was in the 
ancient time that one wondered whether 
he came to Boston with William Blackstone. 
He corrected the familiar story about the 
Boston boys visiting General Gage to pro- 
test against the soldiers taking away their 
“inalienable rights’? of coasting on the 
Common, It was not the Common nor 
General Gage at all. They started on Bea 
con Street (near the Congregational House?), 
slid down between the Tremont House 
and Houghton & Dutton’s, across Tremont 
Street and down School Street, where their 
schoolhouse was. As the cars on Washing 
ton Street made so much noise I could not 
understand about the General Gage part of 
the story. Lasked Dr. Hale, and he kindly 
writes us as follows. [Follows next week! 
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One 
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that is easy 


of digestion. 
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TALKS WITH MOTHERS.—No. 2. 
FEEDING THE BABY. 

Much is written at the present day about 
the care and feeding of infants by people 
whose only capability for dealing with the 
subject is a fertile brain, and whose only 
aim is to appear in’ print; every mother 
knows how unsatisfactory and fallacious 
such adviceis when she attempts to follow 
it. How to feed the baby is the greatest 
problem met with in the happy state of 
motherhood, and upon its solution depends 
the health, the happiness and the life of the 
child. If the mother is able to nurse her 
child, the question of feeding is practically 
settled; if she is not, she should be guided 
by those who have had successful experi- 
ence in feeding babies and not allow herself 
to experiment with different foods. There 
are scores of artificial foods offered for sale, 
but the best is none too good for the baby. 
Eminent authorities who have thoroughly 


investigated the subject of infant feeding, 
and scientists who have analyzed infant 
foods, unite in pronouncing Mellin’s Food 
to be theonly perfect substitute for mother’s 


milk. It is palatable, nourishing and 
strengthening; the weakest stom: will 
retain and digest it, and the puniest child 
will thrive upon it beyond the mother’s 
fondest expectations. 

For convalescents, consumptives, dyspep- 
tics and the aged, Mellin’s Food is also of 


incalculable value. Itis a food, nota medi- 
cine, and the system receives the nourish- 
mentit demands for its daily needs. 
those severely ill Mellin’s Food will sustain 
the failing strength and promote & oo 
recovery when convalescence has 
established. 


e CIVE THE BABY @ 


THE ONLY 


Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR Ava. 26. John 2: 1-11. 


FIRST MIRACLE OF JESUS, 


BY REY. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 


The first public act of Jesus was this mir- 
acle at a wedding. John says it was the be- 
ginning of His signs, and that by it He ‘“‘ man- 
ifested His glory.’ That first miracle, as a 
revelation of His character, of His mission 
to society and of His relation to it, is of the 
deepest significance. By it He showed that 
He came to bring life and gladness to men, 
‘and His disciples believed on Him.” 

The temperance question is best met and 
disposed of at the beginning of this lesson, 
and it ought to be met honestly. The wine 
which Jesus made, so far as any evidence ap- 
pears, was the daily drink of the people, of 
the same sort as the inhabitants of Palestine 
have always used and use now. The only 
thing remarkable about it was, as the presid- 
ing officer of the feast remarked tothe bride- 
groom, that it was of excellent quality. 
Some men, under peculiar circumstances, did 
not use wine, though only three persons be- 
sides the Rechabites are mentioned in the 
Bible as lifelong abstainers. One of these 
was John the Baptist, of whom Jesus said 
that he “fis come eating no bread nor drinking 
wine.” Jesus did not abstain. He said of 
Himself, in contrast with John, ‘The Son of 
Man is come eating and drinking.’’ He was 
called because of this “a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.’’ His reply to that 
charge was, ‘‘ Wisdom is justified of all her 
children.’’ 

But the temperance questions of today are 
not answered by this miracle. Drunkenness 
was then condemned, but not the ordinary 
uses of wine. The vicious drinking habits of 
modern society, intensified by the use of dis- 
tilled liquors then unknown, have imposed on 
those of our time who seek the welfare of 
their fellowmen restraints which were then 
not necessary. 

We are at liberty, then, to turn to the cen- 
tral fact of this initiative act of the public life 
of the Son of God, the keynote of His entire 
ministry, that He produced wine in abundance 
at a wedding. What does the act reveal of 
Christ’s view of society ? 

1. He approved of its innocent festivities. 
John abjured the pleasures of society, wore 
sackcloth, ate only coarse food and drank no 
wine, He lived in the wilderness and there 
denounced the sins of the time and sent forth 
trumpet calls to repentance. Jesus rebuked 
the same sins not less sternly, called men to 
repentance not less earnestly. But He brought 
His message to their hearts and homes, He 
wore no sackcloth. His seamless coat was so 
valuable that the soldiers who guarded His 
eross would not tear it in pieces, but threw 
dice for it. He had a reputation of being a 
welcome guest at feasts and of enjoying them. 
His going to a wedding was no exception. 
He declared that His disposition was such 
that fasting and gloom did not belong in His 
presence. He said that He was a bridegroom 
-and that His disciples were children of the 
bride chamber, and therefore could not fast. 

Many have sought sanctity by living, as 
John did, an ascetic life. Some, no doubt, 
have found sanctity in that way. But the ex- 
ample of Christ is the more natural. It was 
the life chosen by a perfectly pure and healthy 
man. He sanctified by His presence the fes- 
tivities of a wedding party. 

2. Jesus regarded the family as essential to 
society. The ideal life, most pleasing to God 
and most blessed to men and women, is to be 
found through marriage and the home. Many 
have searched for it elsewhere. Some branches 
of the Christian Church have taught that 
likeness to God might best be gained in mon- 
asteries and conyents, by the unnatural seclu- 
sion of one sex from the other and by ab- 
staining from family joys. But such a life 


, 
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has not been found most favorable either for 
happiness or holiness, The first reason which 
God gave for founding the family is good for 
all times: “‘ It is not good that the man should 
be alone.’ Jesus reiterated this truth when 
He began His ministry by blessing a mar- 
riage. Through all His teaching He exalted 
the idea of home. He made childhood inter- 
esting. By the sanction He gave to wedded 
life He has purified and ennobled society. 

3. Jesus manifested His glory by sharing freely 
the social life of His friends. It was a serious 
thing for the bride and groom to have the 
wine give out at their wedding. Such a fail- 
ure of hospitality would not be forgotten by 
their guests and would embitter the memory 
of the bridal day. The mother of Jesus was 
anxious on their behalf, and she thought she 
knew His heart and knew something of His 
resources. His new disciples were learning 
their first lessons of Him and of what He 
would expect of them. Two of them had 
seen Him pointed out as the Lamb of God. 
They had acknowledged Him as the Messiah. 
One of them had just confessed that he saw 
in Him the Son of God. Society, made up of 
people often ignorant and selfish and always 
imperfect, was abundantly open to criticism. 
How would He and His followers stand in 
relation to society ? 

This experience at the Cana wedding is a 
sufficient answer to a question which per- 
plexes many young Christians—What should 
be their relation to the social life and customs 
about them? If they would join in this social 
life, where shall they draw the line? Jesus 
joined in the festivities of a wedding, made 
every one glad He was there and every one 
the better for His being there. He furnished 
the wine which made the social hfe more joy- 
ous. In that way He‘ manifested His glory.” 
Every one who goes into society with a Chnst- 
like conception of what men and women may 
be, and with a joyful, controlling purpose to 
use wisely every opportunity to help others 
to be what Christ would have them be, will 
know where he can safely go and what he can 
safely do without harming himself or others. 
The society which he seeks will welcome him; 
he will enrich it and be enriched by it. The 
Christian enjoys the society of well-disposed 
people. It is necessary to the development of 
Christian life. Heaven is represented as a 
city. The kingdom of God on earth is a union 
of redeemed souls joined together in the work 
of ministering to the highest welfare of 
others, taking the Spirit of Christ into human 
institutions, bringing every sphere of human 
existence under His spiritual dominion. The 
spirit that would minister to men as Christ 
did will show His glory in social life and will 
be guided by the Holy Spirit to live in the 
world without being of the world. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, Aug. 19-25. The Bible as an Aid to 
Civilization. Prov. 14: 26-35; Jer. 11: 1-10. 
Dispels ignorance and superstition. Stimulates 

mental growth. Renews individual character, Pic- 

tures a perfect social state. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
~<— 


Y. P, & 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
The Joy of the Chris- 


Topic, Aug. 26-Sept. 1. 
tian Life. John 15: 1-11. 

What is joy? Webster defines it as “ pleas- 
urable feelings or emotions caused by success, 
good fortune and the like, or by a rational 
prospect of possessing what we love or desire.”’ 
But from the Bible we gather a somewhat 
different meaning tothe word. Anold negress 
once said, ‘‘ De Bibleama bery upsettin’ book,” 
by which she meant that it was full of para- 
doxes. Paul speaks of being “sorrowful yet 
always rejoicing; as poor yet making many 
rich, as having nothing yet possessing all 
things.’ So when we come to search the Word 
of God for the source of joy in the Christian 
life, we find that it often springs from what is 
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usually called misery, failure and ill luck quite 
as much as from ‘success’? and “good for- 
tune.’’ 

The first time Christ speaks of His joy is the 
occasion above all others when we should 
expect Him to be bowed down with sorrow. 
‘Within a few hours He will suffer a cruel death 
upon the cross. He has been talking tenderly 
this last evening of His life with the little 
band of troubled disciples and says to them: 
“These things have I spoken unto you that 
My joy may be in you and that your joy may 
be fulfilled.” It is not simply joy but My joy, 
just as a few minutes before He had said, “ My 
peace I give unto you.’ There is a world of 
meaning in that little pronoun. And what 
was the fact in the subsequent history of these 
men? About six weeks later Jesus “ was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven.’’ 
Now, surely, they will be full of sadness. 
Their dearest friend has left them forever. 
But no, they return to Jerusalem “ with great 
joy.’ 

Paul and Silas are shut up in a gloomy 
dungeon at Philippi. Weshould admire them 
if they were calm and brave under these dis- 
tressing circumstances. But they are more. 
They are actually joyful and at midnight 
“sang praises.’? Paul simply gloried in a 
chance to sacrifize himself for these’ same 
Philippians (chap. 2: 17) and was delighted 
to have the gospel preached to them even in 
pretense (chap. 1: 18). The entire letter to 
this church bubbles over with joy. Its key- 
note is rejoice. John, in his old age, wrote 
that he had no greater joy than “to hear 
of my children walking in the truth.” His 
deepest satisfaction lay in seeing them grow 
‘in Christian character. James goes so far as 
to assert that we should ‘count it all joy” 
when we ‘fall into manifold temptations,” 
because he knew that by resisting them a 
person is helped to grow into the hkeness of 
Christ, 

But perhaps the most noticeable thing in 
respect to the grace we are considering is that 
itis always found in service for others. The 
more we study the life of our Lord and the 
early Christians the more we realize that 
they found their highest happiness in doing 
good. The same is true today. Those who 
serve most love most and consequently enjoy 
most. Missionaries are among the happiest 
people in the world. Fellowship with Christ, 
therefore, and service for Him are the chief 
elements of joy in the Christian life, and this 
sort of joy ‘‘no one taketh away from you.” 

Parallel verses: Ps. 16: 11; 43:4; Isa. 35: 10; 
61:10; Luke 15: 7; John 16: 22; Rom. 14: 7; 
15:18; Gal. 5; 22; Heb. 12:2; 1 Peter 4: 13. 


THE HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION, 


Let the man of science go on with perse- 
verance and let him not take any mis- 
chievous delight in flinging his hypotheses 
at the Word of God. Let the theologian 
also prosecute his inquiries with diligence 
and devoutness and let him give over calling 
men of science by evil names. They seem 
often to be working against each other, but 
they are in reality working for each other 
and for the truth. In the formation of the 
tunnel through Mont Cenis, the workmen 
began at opposite ends, and approached each 
other with driving machines apparently 
directed against each other, but met at 
length in the middle to congratulate each 
other on the completion of their great under- 
taking, because they were working under 
the same supervision. So it will be with 
our theologians and men of science. God, 
the great architect of providence, is superin- 
tending both; and by and by, through the 
labors of both, the mountain of difficulty 
will be tunneled through, no more to form 
a barrier in theinquirer’s way.— Dr. JVilliam 
M. Taylor, in The Ministry of the Word. 

ali cores SE et YS! 

It is curious that men are not generally 
ashamed of any form of anger, wrath or 
malice; but of the first step toward a nobler 
nature—the confession of a wrong—they are 
ashamed.—IJZarriet Beecher Stowe. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
PROFESSOR WALKER’S HISTORY OF AMERI- 
CAN CONGREGATIONALI£SM, 


The exact title of this work is A History. 


of the Congregational Churches in the 
United States. It is by Prof. Williston 
Walker, of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary and is the third volume in the excellent 
Church History series which the Christian 
Literature Company is publishing. It goes 
back naturally and necessarily to the be- 
ginnings of Congregationalism in England, 
three chapters of the eleven which compose 
it being devoted to the pre-American portion 
of the story. The remainder of the book 
describes the development and character- 
istics of Congregationalism here since 1620. 
It is written in a sufficiently flowing style to 
be exceedingly interesting yet it is pre- 
eminently a scholarly production, revealing 
upon every page the proofs of painstaking 
accuracy in collecting materials, a just sense 
of proportion in estimating their values, a 
firm grasp of underlying truths, a skillful 
introduction of matters of detail, unusual 
candor and a fervent loyalty to our own 
branch of the church without any trace of 
petty partisanship. It is a statement of 
principles, a treasury of facts and a graphic 
narrative all in one. 

We are disposed now and then to question 
Professor Walker’s apparent conclusions. 
For instance, we have gained from his 
pages the impression that Queen Elizabeth 
really inclined more toward Protestantism 
than toward Roman Catholicism and we 
think the evidence points strongly the other 
way, although it must be conceded that 
the matter is involved in some doubt and 
probably always will remain so unless fresh 
evidence comes to light. Again, he goes 
further than we should dare to go in claim- 
ing that the Massachusetts Bay Colony was 
‘* practically a semi-independent, self-govern- 
ing state, instead of an ordinary corporation 
for the development of a new country ad- 
ministered by a boardin England.’ But this 
exaggeration, if it be one, is in the right direc- 
tion because it emphasizes the fact that the 
religious purpose of the Bay colonists, how- 
ever real, was not foremost in théir minds, 
a truth which still needs to be insisted upon. 


But a book to which no more serious ob- 
jections than these can be made is as ad- 
mirable as it is rare, and the reader of this 
will be impressed not only by the clearness 
and force of the history as a whole but also 
by the excellent handling of specially sig- 
nificant topics. For example, the possible 
influence of the Anabaptists upon Robert 
Browne, the meaning of John Robinson’s 
famous utterance about ‘‘more light’’— 
which Professor Walker accepts as doubt- 
less having reference to ecclesiastical polity, 
the differences between the Plymouth and 
Bay colonies, the absurdity of the familiar 
accusation that early New England was 
priest-ridden, the two-fold motive of the 


repressive acts of the authorities of the. 


Bay Colony, the real causes of the banish- 
ment of Roger Williams from Massachu- 
setts, the treatment of the Indians by the 
early settlers of New England, the reason 
for the opposition to the introduction of 
Episcopal churches, etc.—these and many 
other such subjects are discussed, although 
often only in small compass, with a fairness 
and a thoroughness which are most satis- 
factory. 

The modern development of _Congrega- 
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tionalism also is outlined instructively. The 
study which is presented of the Half-way 
Covenant is one of the best ever printed. 
The Great Awakening, the growth of the 
Unitarian element and the division of the 
churches, the rise of our great missionary 
organizations and the National Council, and 
the course and fruit of recent doctrinal dis- 
cussions among us also are described faith- 
fully and in the best spirit. And not the 
least of the conspicuous merits of the work 
is the terse yet spirited characterizations of 
the men who have been leaders among us. 
But we have not found any allusion in the 
volume to the International Congregational 
Council held in London in 1891, and in view 
of the important share of American Congre- 
gationalists in that significant assembly 
some mention of it surely ought to have 
been made. The book contains a helpful 
bibliography of important publications re- 
lating to Congregationalism and is well in- 
dexed and handsomely printed. This work, 
like that of Dr. Dunning on the same sub- 
ject, which we noticed last week, is a credit 
to our branch of the church and is admira- 
bly adapted to its purpose. [$2.50.] 
RELIGIOUS. 


The two handsome volumes of UChris- 
tianity Practically Applied [Baker & Taylor 
Co. Each $2.00] include the discussions 
of the International Christian Conference 


at Chicago, Oct. 8-14, 1893, under the aus- 


pices of the Evangelical Alliance for the 
United States. One volume describes the 
General Conference, in which such broad 
themes as The Religious Condition of Prot- 
estant Christendom,Christian Liberty, Chris- 
tian Union and Co-operation, and The 
Church and Social Problems were discussed. 
The other describes the Section Conferences 
in which evangelistic, reformatory, social, 
educational and other forms of Christian 
work were considered. There also was a 
valuable conference on Theological Educa- 
tion which is reported. Inasmuch as-every 
utterance appears to have been made by 
some recognized authority, the immense 
value of these two volumesis evident. They 
form a treasury of facts and suggestions as 
to principles and methods which will not 
be exhausted for a generation to come. 
Moreover they possess exceeding interest. 
Rev. William Turner’s Hand-book of the 
Bible [Thomas Whittaker. $1.00] contains 
many facts of all sorts about the Bible and 
some of them are odd and striking. It is 
not a connected treatise but a somewhat 
miscellaneous collection of material. For 
example, the canons of the Testaments, the 
titles of Christ, the geography of the gos- 
pels, the supposed deaths of the apostles, 
the floral emblems of the Christian Church, 
Bible measures, the metals of Scripture, 
Bibles having singular names,—these and a 
large number of other topics are treated of, 
so that you may go to the book successfully 
for a class of facts which you might have 
to search long to find elsewhere. We have 
seen such books before and this may be a 
reprint of one of them. At any rate many 
young people and others will value it. 
William Merkle has arranged a little vol- 
ume of Scripture selections, with passages 
to be memorized, called Rays of Light 
[United Society of Christian Endeavor. 25 
cents]. Bishop J. H. Vincent has written 
its introduction. It has blank pages at the 
end for notes, is of convenient size for the 
pocket and will do good service.——The 
Burden of Ill Health |E. P. Dutton & Co. 
50 cents], by Leila L. Topping, is a small 
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but helpfully suggestive little book, in- 


‘tended primarily of course for invalids. A 


selection of choice hymns is a pleasant 
addition to its spiritually stimulating pages. 
—An address by Mr. R. C. Ogden, on The 
Perspective of Sunday School Teaching, 
and one by Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller, on Heart 
Power in Sunday School Work, are out in 
a tasteful little book called Sunday School 
Teaching [Fleming H. Revell Co. 35 cents]. 
They are excellent addresses and have been 
printed by request. ——Another public ad- 
dress and also a most sensible, timely and 
forceful one, by Mr. Amos R. Wells, is pub- 
lished by the Revell Co. and is entitled 
Business [35 cents]. We heartily commend 
it. 
STORIES. 

In David and Abigail [Arena Publishing 
Co. $1.25], by B. F. Sawyer, the portrait 
of a pretty girl serves for frontispiece, but 
whether she is the author or the heroine is 
not mentioned. As for the story, it is so 
improbable as to have a certain attractive- 
ness in this very fact, and in spite of a cer- 
tain prevailing old-fashioned quality in the 
style and of amusing special examples of | 
untamed rhetoric in the descriptions, it is 
wholesome and even enjoyable. But a less 
dramatic reintroduction of the chief charac- 
ters would have been far more satisfying to 
the reader.— Dr. Janet of Harley Street 
[D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], by Arabella 
Kenealy, works upon one’s sympathies se- - 
riously and considerable skill in the repre- 
sentation of character is exhibited. One’s 
moral sense is startled now and then, for 
instance at the cold-blooded surrender of 
the heroine to her first husband, but there 
is no harm in the book, and it is entertain- 
ing after a fashion. 

Quaker Idylls [Henry Holt & Co. 175 
cents], by Sarah M. H. Gardner, is well 
named. Its eight short stories are veritable 
idylls, sweet and gracious in spirit and 
charmingly simple and natural in form. 
They describe scenes and people among the 
Quakers, mostly if not wholly of a hundred 
years ago, more or less. They are fresh, 
striking and sometimes pathetic. They 
cause smiles often and with some readers 
tears may almost alternate with the smiles. 
The author conveys suggestions with a deli- 
cate grace which charms. The book also is 
printed tastefully—The Little Lady of 
Lavender [American Sunday School Union. 
$1.25], by Theodora C. Elms)ie, if not quite 
so idyllic in scene and style, tells of the do- 
ings of one of the most attractive of chil- 
dren, whose unconscious goodness touched 
and softened and sweetened some other- 
wise inaccessible hearts. It is written 
brightly and illustrated pleasantly. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Prof. A. C. Thomas’s Hist -ry of the United 
States[D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25] is accurate 
and is a useful summary. But, although it 
is as comprehensive as is consistent with its 
purpose, it is too terse and concise to have 
much interest. As a book of reference it 
has no more value than other and more 
elaborate histories, while it is too largely a 
mere outline to hold attention well. Such 
excessive condensations of history defeat 
their own aim to some extent, but this is as 
satisfactory as any. It is illustrated freely 
and well.—Dr. O. R. Willis’s A Practical 
Flora [American Book Co. $1.50] aims to 
meet the needs of ordinary students who 
desire botanical information but do not aim 
to master botanical science as such. It is 
reasonably comprehensive, arranged in much 
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the usual manner but with certain special 
features such as statements as to origins of 
names, geographical distribution, modes of 
cultivation, etc. It is adapted to do excel- 
lent practical service. 

Here also are two French text-books. 
One, by Prof. A. N. Van Daell, is An Intro- 
duction to French Authors [Ginn & Co. 
90 cents] for beginners, in which are short 
stories from various choice writers and also 
a summary of French history and govern- 


ment. There also is a vocabulary and the 
book is of a high order in its line. The 
other is for more advanced scholars. It is 


Prosper Mérimée’s Colomba [Henry Holt & 
Co. 60 cents], edited with notes by Prof. 
A. G.,Cameron, Ph.D. He has supplied an 
introductory sketch of Mérimée, a bibli- 
ography of the latter’s writings, etc. The 
French student will appreciate the scholarly 
work which these pages contain.——The 
next book on our desk is A Hand-book of 
Mythology {[Maynard, Merrill & Co. $1.00], 
by E. M. Berens. It appears to be suf- 
ficiently inclusive as well as carefully writ- 
ten and illustrated. Inasmuch as some 
teachers object to the use of photographs 
of antique sculpture in school, two editions 
of this book have been prepared, one having 
the original wood-cuts and the other having 
photographs of ancient sculptures. The 
book is not a new publication, we under- 
stand, but is reprinted after doing good 
service for some time. 

A number of English text-books also are 
at hand. Superintendent W. H. Maxwell’s 
First Book in English and his Introductory 
Lessons in English Grammar [American 
Book Co, Each 40 cents] are respectively 
for beginners and for intermediate scholars 
and are good, serviceable books.—So are 
Elizabeth H. Fundenberg’s First Lessons in 
Reading [American Book Co. 25 cents|— 
of which a Teacher’s Edition including a 
supplement containing directions, etc., and 
costing fifty cents also is sent us—which is 
based upon the phonic method.—Part I. 
of Grimms Fuiry Tales [Ginn & Co. 45 
cents], edited by Sara E. Wiltse and illus- 

. trated by Caroline S. King, contains a dozen 
carefully selected stories from the famous 

German authors. But we are not sure that 

we can approve the policy of altering the 

stories in language so as to exclude cruel 
step-mothers, magic interposition in favor 
of idlers, etc. We appreciate the motive of 
this exclusion but question its fairness. The 
stories should be quoted as written or dis. 
carded in justice to the original authors. 

Moreover, we doubt if such stories ever 

have done any harm.— Another book in 

the same general vein, but we understand 
without alterations, is Sarah J. Burke’s 

Fairy Tales for Little Readers [A. Lovell 
Co. 30 cents], in which are the old favor- 
ites, Little Red Riding-Hood, Cinderella, 
The Three Bears, and a couple more. Itis 
neatly printed. 

Mr. C. W. Gleason’s The Gate to the 
Anabasis [Ginn & Co. 45 cents], much re- 
sembling Professor Collar’s popular and 
useful The Gate to Cesar, is intended and 
adapted to relieve the text provisionally of 
its severer difficulties and to introduce the 
learner quickly to a study of connected 
prose. It is based on the author’s experi 
ence as a teacher in the famous Roxbury 
Latin School and it has all the adjuncts 
essential to its aim. It will find speedy 
favor.— Our Wonderful Bodies [Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. 30 and 50 cents] is in pri- 
mary and intermediate grades. Itis by Dr. 
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J.C, Hutchinson. It is largely devoted to 
antagonizing the use of stimulants and 
narcotics but it speaks as if there were 
no difference of opinion among medical 
authorities about some of the positiens 
taken. It is simple and clear and contains 
much good advice. The National Library 
of Song, No. 2 [Ginn & Co. 60 cents], 
edited by L. R. Lewis, contains material 
for use in school instruction in music in the 
upper grades. It is well arranged and not 
too difficult. A number of songs are in- 
cluded. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rey. Dr. G. L. Walker has rendered a 
pleasant and profitable service in editing 
the Diary of Rev. Daniel Wadsworth [Case, 
Lockwood & Brainerd Co. $1.10], the sev- 
enth pastor of the First Church in Hart- 
ford, Ct. It covers the period from 1737 to 
1747 and affords considerable light upon the 
life of the times as well as upon the charac- 
ter and habits of one who appears to have 
been in many respects a typical pastor of 
his time. It has special interest also by 
reason of its occasional allusions to White- 
field and his labors and to his influence in 
developing a class of evangelistic preachers 
whose zeal evidently was not always ac- 
cording to knowledge. The building of a 
new meeting house, the second in the his- 
tory of the church, also is the subject of 
some entries and is of local interest. Dr. 
Walker has supplied many useful notes, 
largely biographical, and comments which 
aid the reader to catch the significance of 
the text. The volume will be appreciated 
by the people of Hartford and vicinity and 
by many others. 

The Special Kinesiology of Educational 
Gymnastics [Lee & Shepard. $3 00], by the 
Baron Nils Posse, M. G., is the second edi- 
tion of The Swedish System of Educational 
Gymuasties rewritten and elaborated. The 
book still describes the Swedish system of 
educational gymnastics. Certain misinter- 
pretations of this system are corrected and 
its principles are stated at length and 
illustrated freely and spiritedly. It is a 
great book in its way and long will do good 
service, Mr. Amos R. Wells in Social 
Evenings [United Society of Christian En- 
deayor. 35 cents] has compiled a small 
but comprehensive volume of entertain- 
ments suitable for Christian Endeavorers or 
others. It is well suited to its purpose and 
is diversified and clearly expressed. It de- 
serves to become popular. Love’s Labor 
Lost and Much Ado About Nothing [Mac- 
millan & Co. Each 45 cents] are two more 
numbers of the dainty and elegant little 
Temple Edition of Shakespeare. If this 
does not prove animmensely popular edition 
we shall be greatly surprised. 


NOTES. 


—— A portrait and sketch of Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, the latter by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
hold the place of honor in the current Book 
Buyer. 

— Another forthcoming and important 
record of the Napoleonic period is the Me- 
moirs of Barras, the widely known member of 
the Directory. 

— Captain Charles King, the novelist, has 
altogether discarded the pen, and utters his 
stories to a phonograph which repeats them to 
a stenographer. 

—— The council of the London Booksellers’ 
Society has condemned the three-volume edi- 
tion and at last this venerable institution 
probably will have to go. 
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—— Dr. A. Conan Doyle, the brilliant Eng 
lish author, is coming over here this fall. He: 
is not to read from his published works but. 
will lecture on the younger British writers. 


—— Major Von Wissmann, the distinguished 
African explorer who also has been a German 
commissioner in Africa, has resigned this posi- 
tion in order to write a history of the suppres— 
sion of the revolt in Eastern Africa. 


—— All claims against the former publish- 
ing firm of this city, the D. Lothrop Co., have 
been satisfied in full, this honorable outcome 
having been made possible through liberal 
contributions by Mrs. Daniel Lothrop and 
Messrs. J. E. and J. C. Lothrop from their 
private resources. 


— Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Stories is 
one of his most successful books. Nearly 
twenty thousand copies have been sold. The 
book was suggested to him by Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, editor of St. Vicholas, who pro- 
posed to him to write some children’s stories 
for that magazine. 


—— The military library of Hon. J. C. Ropes 
of Boston, which is said to have only one, if 
any, superior in its line in America, is to be 
deposited in the new armory of the First 
Corps of Cadets in this city. The collection is 
especially rich in works relating to Napoleon 
the Great and to the War of the Rebellion. 


—— Whether it is worth while to print all 
which can be discovered about a man, includ- 
ing painful facts, simply because many things 
in his career are known and because he is on 
the whole famous, certainly is a question. It 
is being asked in connection with the current 
Poe correspondence in the Century and, so far 
as we have observed, the common answer is 
in the negative. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

OuR NOTIONS OF NUMBER AND SPACE. By Her- 
bert Nichols, Ph.D., assisted by W. E. Parsons. 
pp. 201. $1.10. 

Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 

WANTED. By Mrs.G.R. Alden. pp. 342. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

Boy’s OwN GUIDE TO FISHING. By J. H. Keene. 
pp. 200. $1.50. ; 

C, A. Nichols Co. Springfield. 

HIsTORY FOR READY REFERENCE. Compiled by 
J. N. Larned. Vols. I. and II. pp. 800 and 764. 
$6.00 each. 

Harper & Brothers. New York. 

THE MAIDEN’S PROGRESS. By Violet Hunt. pp. 
252. $1.00. = 

Out OF STEP. By Maria L. Pool. 

THE GARROTERS. By 


cents. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

THE Psycuic Facror. »By Charles Van Norden, 
D.D., LL.D. pp. 223. $1.25. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATING THE HisToRY OF NAPO- 
LEON I. Ky Baron C.F. De Méneval. Edited by 
Baron N.J. de Méneval. Vol. IIL. pp. 548. $2.00. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF HER- 
BERT SPENCER. By W.H.Hudson. pp. 234. $1.25. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE JESUITS. By R. W. Thomp- 
son. pp. 509. $1.75. 

Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati. 

By W.F. McCauley. pp. 134. 50 cents. 
Kindergarten Literature Co. Chicago. 
SONGS FROM THE NEST. By Emily Huntington 

Miller. pp. 85. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


$1.50. 


pp. 300. $1.25. 
W. D. Howells. pp. 90. 50 


Way. 


American Citizen Co. Boston. 
THE JESUIT PARTY IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 
Bishop,A. C. Coxe. pp. 59. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
VASHTI AND ESTHER. pp. 271. 50 cents. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 
MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH: 1894. pp. 863. 
Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
REPRESENTATION AND SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 1620-1691. By G. H. Haynes, Ph.D. pp. 90. 
50 cents. 
Howard Publishing Co. Detroit. 
Sir FRANCIS BACON’s CIPHER STORY. By O. W.- 
Owen, M.D. Vol. III. pp. 200. 50 cents. 
5 BE. Marlborough & Co. London. 
SourH AMERICA: THE NEGLECTED CONTINENT. 
By E. C. Millard and Lucy E. Guinness. pp. 182. 
25 cents. 


By 


MAGAZINES. 


July. NEW CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY. 


August. REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—CENTURY.—OVER- 
LAND.—NORTH AMERICAN.—BOOKBUYER.—DONA- 
HOE’sS.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—BLUE AND GRAY. 
—Goop WoRDS.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—CONQUEROR.—BOOK NEWS. 
—PANSY.—ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHyYsIcs.—LIT- 
PRARY NEWS:—FRANK LESLI£’S.—_JOURNAL OF 
HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTA.—MUSIC.—AL- 
TRUISTIC REVIEFW.—SUNDAY.—CHRISTIAN LITER- 
ATURE AND RBYIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—BABY- 
LAND. 
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The Pursuit of Knowledge. 


Pilgrims on the March; Economists, Theologians and Pedagogues at Plymouth. 


“THE HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGE. 


It was the opinion of the writer of the book 
of Ecclesiasticus that there was one wisdom 
for the busy man and another for the man of 
leisure. In these days the lie direct is being 
given to this non-inspired prophet. Busy men 
and women, wage-earners and professional 
men and women are determined to see and to 
know. Vacations that might be spent in in- 
nocuous lassitude are now spent in stimulat- 
ing, varied research. The legitimate, logical 
sequence of university extension winter work 
indoors has been discovered. The school- 
master and his pupils—literally—are abroad. 


WHO THE PILGRIMS WERE. 


In some such spirit a few more than two- 
score pilgrims left Philadelphia on July 30, 
returning there on the evening of Aug. 8. 
The prophet, pilot and spokesman of the com- 
pany was Prof. Lyman P. Powell, one of the 
staff lecturers of the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching and a 
specialist in American history. Twenty of 
his fellow-travelers are teachers in colleges, 
private and public schools, two are lawyers, 
two clergymen, one a physician, three business 
men, one an artist, one a librarian and the 
others ‘‘stay at homes’’—their self-imposed 
title. Nineteen reside in the Middle States, 
twelve west of the Mississippi, four in New 
England and the others in the Interior and 
South, seventeen States being represented. 
Philadelphia sent the largest delegation, and 
because of this fact, and the additional one 
that the pilgrimage began and ended there, 
the party was constantly but inaccurately 
referred to as the pilgrimage from Philadel- 
phia. As a matter of fact it was intended to 
be, and it was, a representative national as- 
semblage; the six young women from Minne- 
sota, the Princeton, N. J., teachers, the Lu- 
theran clergyman from Maryland. and the 
Universalist pastor from Maine, the daughter 
of Captain Semmes of Alabama fame, from 
Alabama, and the Connecticut matrons being 
typical and yet congenial, and all profiting by 
the intercourse and friction of the journey. 
When in and about Boston not a few joined 
the party temporarily, but these were not 
reckoned as genuine pilgrims nor are they 
included in the above analysis, though they 
should be included in the numbet of those 
who greatly profited by the pilgrimage. 


WHY THEY ASSEMBLED. 


The motives that called the pilgrims were 
mixed but in the main lofty. To W. T. Stead, 
Albert Shaw and Lyman P. Powell and their 
Review of Reviews articles, setting forth the 
merits of the idea, must be given the credit 
for a renewal of an impulse, and to the Amer- 
ican Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching is due the financial and moral back- 
ing which enabled Mr. Powell to plan for and 
so successfully carry out the idea, but the idea 
and the impulse are as old asman. The desire 
to see historic and literary shrines and to see 
and hear men who have gained fame is as 
ancient as the days of the Queen of Sheba and 
as modern as the latest pilgrimage to Rome and 
Mecca. The merit of this particular event is 
its gathering up of individuals, putting them 


under the direction of competent guides, and ° 


reducing the expense to the individual by the 
reduction of railway and hotel charges, which 
always result from combinations of individu- 
als. To be sure, traveling in parties has its 
disadvantages, and so has joint-reverence at 
hallowed shrines. That is to say, a genuine 
Emersonian paying his first visit to Emerson’s 
grave in Sleepy Hollow, Concord, would much 
prefer to do it alone, if he could. But the 
advantages outnumber the disadvantages. If 
any individual spending only $52 can dupli- 
cate our experience, let him stand forth. 


WHAT THEY SAW. 


They saw and thoroughly inspected Inde- 
pendence Hall and Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia; the Wadsworth House, tbe site of the 
Charter Oak, Hartford, Ct.; the Old South 
Meeting House, the Old State House, Faneuil 
Hall, Christ Church, Bunker Hill and the 
ancient cemeteries, Boston; the Washington 
Elm, Harvard University buildings, the in- 
terior of the Longfellow House and the exte- 
rior of Elmwood, Cambridge; the monuments 
along the line of the British march to and 
from Concord; the interior of the Monroe 
Tavern, the scene of the fight, the Old Belfry, 
the house where Paul Revere awakened Sam 
Adams and John Hancock, Lexington; the 
battleground with its monuments, the homes 
and graves of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne 
and the Alcotts, the interiors of the Old Manse 
and the Wayside, Concord; the birthplace of 
Hawthorne, the custom house, Gallows Hill, 
the collections of the Essex Institute and the 
East India Marine Society, Salem; the many 
relics at Plymouth, not excepting the Rock; 
the headquarters of Washington, Newburgh, 
N. Y.; West Point and the many points on 
the Hudson identified with Washington, Put- 
nam, Mad Anthony Wayne, etc.; the site of 
John André’s capture, the old Dutch church, 
Sleepy Hollow, the grave and home of Wash- 
ington Irving, Tarrytown; the points of Revo- 
lutionary fame in and about New York, the 
College of the City of New York, the offices 
of the Century, New York City; and a tour of 
the territory of the campaign of Trenton, in- 
cluding visits to the battlegrounds of Prince- 
ton and Trenton. 

Now when it is remembered that in each 
place the pilgrims had the benefit of the pres- 
ence and illuminating guidance and instruc- 
tion of the best local historian, and that 
almost invariably, either before or after the 
day’s journey, they heard a graphic, terse state- 
ment made of the essential facts and ideas 
for which the city or town in which they 
were stood, it will be better understood what 
a rare opportunity was enjoyed. No one who 
heard Col. T. W. Higginson or Edward Ever- 
ett Hale in the Old South Meeting House, 
Boston, Rev. E.G. Porter at Lexington, Frank 
B. Sanborn at Concord will ever forget what 
those towns stand for. 


MEN WHOM THEY SAW. 


And this suggests another most unusual 
feature of the pilgrimage, viz., the alacrity 
with which so many distinguished men gave 
up business or recreation to render aid and 
give delight by their presence; and to many a 
pilgrim who for years had been reading about 
or reading the intellectual product of such 
men and women, it was quite as stimulating 
and satisfying to see the notable men and 
women of today as it was to see the sacred 
but inanimate edifices, parchments and things 
of the past. 

Of educators, Prof. W. W. Goodwin of Har- 
vard, Prof. W. P. Trent of the University of 
the South, Prof. H. P. Johnston of New York 
and Prof. William M. Sloane of Princeton 
spoke to the pilgrims, whlle Prof. H. C. Cam- 
eron of the latter institution was one of the 
delighted learners at Boston, Concord, Lex- 
ington, Salem and Plymouth. 

Of editors, R. W. Gilder of the Century, 
Charles Dudley Warner of Harper’s, Edwin 
D. Mead of the New England Magazine, Heze- 
kiah Butterworth of the Youth’s Companion, 
Talcott Williams of the Philadelphia Press, 
A. E. Winship of the Journal of Hducation 
and M. H. Bright of the Christian Work all ad- 
dressed the pilgrims—Mr. Gilder making the 
visit to the Century offices delightful for its 
revelations of art treasures and the speech by 
Mr. E. C. Stedman, Mr. Warner showing ex- 


ceptional cordiality by his acts and words at 
Hartford, Mr. Mead in his magazine and per- 
sonally, as well as officially as officer of the 
Twentieth Century Club—which gaye the 
pilgrims a reception in Boston—doing much 
to make the pilgrimage a success, and Mr. 
Butterworth, in his poem read at the Old 
South Meeting House, tracing the germinal 
idea of the pilgrimage back to Pestalozzi. 

Of men and women known as authors—in 
addition to those already named—the pilgrims 
saw, and in most instances heard and met 
personally, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles 
Carleton Coffin, James Schouler, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Margaret Sydney, George B. Bartlett 
and Hons. Roger Wolcott, Hampton Carson, 
Charles Emory Smith and W. S. Stryker. 


ABOUNDING HOSPITALITY. 


Not only did the presence and co-operation 
of so many distinguished men show the popu- 
lar estimate of the worth of theidea. Every- 
where the leading citizens of the communities 
visited—sometimes as individuals banded to- 
gether for the occasion, oftener acting through 
old and established societies, like the Lexing- 
ton and Newburgh Historical Societies, or the 
Salem Essex Institute—took it upon them- 
selves to provide guides, transportation and 
delectables. Whether subsequent companies 
of pilgrims can count upon equally royal 
bounty is problematical. Probably not, but 
that remains to be seen. Given real, reverent 
pilgrims, and a cordial weleome and much as- 
sistance certainly can be looked for. 


CUI BONO? 


If the pilgrim is a ‘‘stay at home,” he or 
she has memories to last a lifetime. If a 
teacher of history or literature—all that in- 
sight and stimulus that come from personal 
observation, actual contact with scenes and 
men, in short, that additional knowledge 
which, other things being equal, will make 
the teacher as superior in teaching the history 
of the Revolution as John Fiske is in writing 
it, and for the same reason. If an admirer 
of Emerson or Hawthorne, then an under- 
standing why they could not have written as 
they did had their homes been in the Shenan- 
doah Valley or in New York City instead of in 
Concord and Salem. If fathers or mothers— 
actual or prospective—then determined that 
the coming generation shall not prove recreant 
to liberty under law. If patriots, then in- 
finitely more so. 

These are some of the direct results easily 
discovered. As for the indirect—the benefits 
that pupils, congregations, relatives, litera- 
ture and good government are to receive—one 
can only imagine, James A. Garfield, when 
in college, visited a college-mate in an old 
Dorchester home. -‘‘To think,’’ he wrote, 
“that these walls have echoed to the shouts 
of loyalty to George the king, have heard all 
the voices of the spirit-stirring Revolution, 
the patriotic resolve, the tramp of the soldier’s 
foot, the cannon of Bunker Hill!’’ Who 
knows but to that Western boy, who said in 
the same letter, “‘ To one who has seen cities 
rise from the wild forest in the space of a 
dozen years, and has hardly ever seen a build- 
ing older than himself, you may be assured 
that many reflections are awakened by the 
look of antiquity that everything has around 
me,’ there then first came the inspiration that 
led to the noble life that followed. Daniel 
Webster soon walked out to Lexington after 
he opened his law office in Boston, for, he 
said, he wanted to touch the sacred soil and 
see the sons of the men who had made in- 
dependence from Great Britain a certainty. 
Standing there, is it presumptuous to imagine 
that he inhaled the air of liberty which fired 
his blood and cleared his brain for his mem- 
orable reply to Hayne? G. P.M. 
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THE PLYMOUTH SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ETHICS AND ECONOMICS. 


BY PROF, GEORGE R. MATTHEWS, 


Prof. Felix Adler has announced that the 
present session of this school is the most suc- 
cessful in its history, both in the number of 
attendants, in their character as more ad- 
vanced and appreciative listeners and in finan- 
cial support. The receipts have been far be- 
yond what were expected. Nevertheless, the 
school is not self-supporting. This is a pity 
in view of the admirable work done. 

In general the lectures and the lecturers 
have been not only worthy of the subject 
chosen, viz., the labor question, but have done 
themselves justice. This means much when 
one has a large field to cover in three lectures 
of an hour each. On the other hand, it must 
be said that certain lecturers have been inade- 
quate, either from a lack of care in arranging 
and proportioning material, or in taking an 
hour to say what could easily have been put 
into ten minutes, or in wasting time in bril- 
liant, epigrammatic, but hopelessly one-sided, 
criticism and fantastic allegorizing. But these 
defects are readily lost sight of in the general 
excellence of the lectures as a whole. 

The three chief lecturers have been the di- 
rectors of the departments of economics, eth- 
ics and the history of religions, viz., Prof. 
H. C. Adams of Michigan University, Prof. 
Felix Adler of New York and Prof. H. C. Toy 
of Harvard. Professor Adams has treated the 
historical basis of the modern social condi- 
tion in the clear, masterly manner of a thor- 
ough historical student who has a philosophic 
grasp of the great principles that underlie 
movements in society. He is a suggestive 
apd stimulating leader for a body of serious 
students. As one outcome of Dr. Adams’s 
historical treatment may be noticed his sug- 
gestion that the menace to society of the pres- 
ence in it of a propertyless, and hence irre- 
sponsible, body of workmen can be removed 
by giving the workman a legal share in the 
means of production. Then the workman will 
have more interest in society than belongs to 
one who has merely his wages at stake. 


THE PLACE OF MONEY IN THE MAKING OF 
HISTORY. 


The money question has not received that 
amount of attention which the reader of cer- 
tain Western newspapers might think it en- 
titled to as the most important topic of the 
times. But President Andrews of Brown Uni- 
versity has treated the history of money and 
has emphasized the enormous influence which 
it has had both in the decline and fall of 
civilizations and in the wars for freedom, not 
excepting our Revolution. One is tempted to 
ask if human nature is so simple and if our 
cherished ideas about devotion to human rights 
and human freedom must be so modified as to 
make us see that under all the turmoil of 
political and social strife lies the one great 
motive—money. President Andrews has dwelt 
instructively upon the rise and existence of 
the bondholder class—those who do not pro- 
duce but who merely manipulate wealth. 
This is a dangerous but well-nigh omnipotent 
part of the community. 


NEW ASPECTS OF THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


' Professor Mayo-Smith of Columbia College 
has lectured on the Ethnical Basis for Social 
Progress in the United States. Hehas pointed 
out the assimilating influences of climate and 
social enyironment on the foreigner and re- 
_ gards the outlook as on the whole hopeful. 
This is due partly to the fact that foreigners 
come as individuals and not in organized 
bodies. They thus lose their peculiarities of 
dress, customs and institutions and are merged 
in the life about them. 

In Prof. J. B. Clark’s treatment of the Eth- 
ics and the Economics of Distribution there 
haye been such depth and suggestiveness as 
are highly commended by experts, but which 
have presupposed greater knowledge and a 
stronger intellectual grasp than the average 
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hearer possesses. Yet it is the desire of the 
directors to gather a company of hearers fitted 
for such lectures. 

SOCIALISM, 

Socialism has received a good share of at- 
tention both from Professor Adams in his 
historical lectures and from Professor Adler. 
The latter has expounded and criticised ma- 
terialistic, idealistic and state socialism. The 
last is interesting because it has passed the 
stage of theory and has been a living fact in 
Germany for several years, where compulsory 
old age insurance was established by Bis- 
marck. The lecturer pointed out that in the 
minds of many it is enough to condemn this 
form of socialism to say that it is paternal, 
that is, that it trains the individual citizen to 
dependence upon the state rather than upon his 
own efforts. He is not persuaded by reason 
to live wisely so that he may have a compe- 
tency when old, but is forced by the state to 
contribute a portion of his earnings for his 
alleged future benefit. Thus self-reliance, 
care, foresight and wise planning for the 
future are discouraged. In a word, the de- 
velopment of the individual is checked. 

Professor Adler has criticised materialistic 
socialism for supposing that a sufficiency of 
bread and butter and a house to live in will 
make men good. Mere physical environment 
is not enough to produce strong character. 
Yet the latter is the sine gua non of the social- 
isticscheme. In opposition to socialism which 
retards and represses the individual, Professor 
Adler proposes organization. But he does 
not mean that spurious sort which masquer- 
ades under that name in the form of trades 
unions and the like, for he regards an organ- 
ism as an ideal existence, whose members are 
interdependent and are all governed by the 
idea of the whole. He takes the family and 
not the human body as the type. Where the 
family is most rounded and complete and 
alive in all its relations, there the individual 
members attain their greatest perfection. 
This, then, being the type, the professor’s one 
word is—organize. 

As a practical step embodying this general 
idea, he suggests the following: A group of 
workers in a given trade are to combine, in- 
spired by the idea of work as a service to so- 
ciety and of wages as the incidental reward 
and means of subsistence. Wages are to be 
paid to all—larger to the managers and “ cap- 
tains of industry,’’ smaller to the less respon- 
sible and less capable. Profits,as a return 
beyond wages, salaries and other running ex- 
penses and reserve funds will disappear. 
Competition between groups of workers is to 
be encouraged, otherwise the spirit of bureau- 
cracy and consequent stagnation would enter. 
Production is to be regulated by, and general 
oversight intrusted to, industrial boards. 
There is to be individual ownership but col- 
lective use of the means of production. 

It is interesting to notice that Professor 
Adler has no confidence in this or any other 
scheme for the improvement of society apart 
from improved character. All finally comes 
back to this. Itis the basis, expressed or im- 
plied, of socialism. It is the prerequisite of 
all enduring industrial improvement. An- 
other point deserving special attention is that 
Professor Adler wishes to introduce into the 
workman’s life the conception of his toil asa 
service to society, not merely as a bread 
machine for himself. This idea of the worth 
and sanctity of labor, seen in the case of the 
conscientious preacher and teacher, should 
become the common possession and guide of 
the day laborer. 

THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 

The principal lecturers in the department 
of the history of religions have been Professor 
Toy of Harvard, Prof. H. 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge, Professor Ashley of Harvard and John 


Graham Brooks. These lectures, being mainly 


historical, have not had that present day in- 
terest which attaches to some of the work in 
the other departments. Yet a knowledge of 
the history of a movement is essential to its 
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understanding. These learned men have been 
able to point out not only in a general way 
the great part which religion has played in the 
preparation of the present social status, but 
have shown not a few interesting ties which 
bind the religious and industrial life of one 
age to that of another, and thus link the pres- 
ent to the past. 

One instance must suffice. Scholarly Dr. 
Nash, who appreciates sentiment as well as 
hard facts, made the rather startling assertion 
that the moving ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion were found in practical operation in the 
monasteries of Europe. The mighty princi- 
ple of liberty, equality and fraternity had ex- 
isted, not as a war cry but as a rule of quiet, 
daily life in those much berated communities 
of monks, where the slave became a freeman, 
where there were no distinctions of class and 
where all served one another as brothers. 
Truly, it is a far cry from a monk’s cell to the 
wild orgies of a revolutionary mob, but it 
only calls to mind again that the quiet life of 
the thinker, the scholar and the conscientious 
though unknown man ultimately becomes one 
of the great forces that upheave society. 


THE SPIRITUAL NECESSITIES CARED FOR, 


In the midst of all the attention given to 
present and urgent problems in the industrial 
world, the spiritual side of man has not been 
overlooked. There has been a series of free 
lectures on Sunday afternoons on great spir- 
itual leaders. The treatment has been such 
as not only to set forth the peculiar genius 
and moving thought of the man under discus- 
sion and his connection with his age, but to 
show his permanent relations to humanity 
and his value as a spiritual force even today. 
The lectures have been on the following men: 
St. Francis of Assisi, the incarnation of the 
spirit of humility, he whose beloved bride 
was poverty; Savonarola, the prophet, who 
was yet a “tyrant by the grace of God”; 
Meister Eckhart, the profound mystic, whose 
mysticism always took a practical turn and 
was the constant stimulus to better daily 
living ; William the Silent, who was startlingly 
declared to be the ‘‘ founder of Plymouth and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts”; and 
last, but not least, that indomitable Pope, 
Gregory the Great. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


In trying to give a general idea of the char- 
acter of this session of the summer school, one 
is perplexed by the wealth of material. Numer- 
ous difficult phases of thought have been 
presented by different types of thinkers, from 
the calm, judicial and scholarly method of 
one to the vehement, denunciatory and pas- 
sionate criticism of another. Yet there has 
been unity, not only beceuse all have been 
discussing aspects of a single topic, but be- 
cause beneath all differences there has breathed 
a spirit of loyalty to truth, to country and to 
humanity—a desire not merely to see facts in 
their naked reality but to learn their relations 
and their significance, a spirit which does not 
rest content with seeing and revealing what 
is, but desires to bring to pass what ought to 
be. The gaze is fixed not merely upon the 
past seen through the uncolored glasses of the 
objective historical method, nor yet merely 
upon the present with its pressing problems 
demanding an immediate solution, but there 
is a forward look, an anxious though hopeful 
gazing into the future and an ardent desire not 
to stand on one side and be mere spectators 
of the procession of events, but to contribute 
some real and vital assistance toward the 
orderly advance and the spiritualization of 
those great forces which underlie the menacing 
yet hopeful problems of modern society. 

There is, further, a thorough appreciation of 
the one great though general defect lying at 
the root not only of the industrial evils of 
our times, but of the portents of the future— 
the lack of righteousness. Nothing can take 
the place of honesty, uprightness and good- 
ness combined with a clear head; in a word, 
of strong character, and with this any rational 
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scheme adapted to the particular stage of 
human progress is workable. A profound 
feeling that the ‘‘ times are out of joint’ and 
an equally profound desire to put them back 
again by the help not only of wise plans but 
of moral strenuousness is the animating spirit 
of the school. 


$< 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
THE SOHOOL OF ETHIOS. 


BY SAMUEL T. DUTTON. 


Plymouth was not only the landing place 
and home of the Pilgrims, but it was redis- 
covered by the founders of the School of 
Ethics and has been the home of that institu- 
tion for the past four years. During the past 
week the School of Ethics opened its doors to 
a conference upon the ethical bearing of edu- 
cation, especially as regards the labor prob- 
lem. The wisdom shown by Professor Adler 
in adding to the school what may eventually 
become a department of education cannot be 
questioned. The preparation of the program 
was in the hands of.a special committee, but 
the meetings of the conference were inter- 
spersed with other lectures, and the attend- 
ance included not only teachers but nearly all 
those in attendance upon the School of Ethics. 

The value of discussing the broader educa- 
tional problems in full view of the move- 
ments of other social forces cannot be over- 
estimated. At every session of the confer- 
ence, in an audience of from eighty to 140, 
there were clergymen, lawyers, professors of 
economics, as well as school officers and 
teachers. In this respect, and because the 
purpose is to investigate and reach conclu- 
sions rather than to instruct, this school dif- 
fers widely from other summer schools. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE CLASH. 


Three evening sessions were held, when 
ample opportunity was afforded for discus- 
sion of the views presented by the various 
lecturers. The breadth of view, good sense 
and fairness shown upon these occasions were 
most gratifying. An interesting instance of 
the difference between theory and ‘practice 
was seen in a discussion of the question 
whether industrial history can well be taught 
in grammar and high schools. Professor Ash- 
ley in an able paper had urged that it was un- 
wise to teach this subject in grammar schools, 
as it was beyond the experience and thinking 
of the pupils. He also favored only incidental 
instruction of economics in the high schools, 
Professor Adams of Michigan University and 
Professor Colby of Dartmouth both concurred 
in this view, and the teachers and supervisors 
of elementary schools who were present felt 
that a hard blow had been struck at the now 
generally received ideas of unity and concen- 
tration in teaching, under which all truth is 
regarded as available for mental training and 
may be used by the teacher in simple and con- 
crete forms. 

At the next evening conference the teachers 
had theirinnings. Professors Hanus and Hul- 
ing of Cambridge, Professor McPherson of 
the University of Georgia and others showed 
that, for purposes of teaching, history is in- 
complete without the facts of economic and 
industrial progress, and claimed that in their 
own experience there had been no difficulty in 
leading children to deal successfully with such 
facts. All agreed that economic philosophy, 
with its subtle distinctions, had no place in 
the schools. 


DR. MC ALISTER’S LECTURES. 


Of all the lecturers at the conference Dr. 
McAlister of the Drexel Institute had the best 
opportunity, in three consecutive lectures, to 
cover an important field of inquiry, and he 
did not disappoint his hearers. His lectures 
dealt with the industrial, political and ethical 
relations of the school. Starting with the 
broad definition that education should bring 
the child into harmonious relations with his 
environment, he showed how the progress of 
thought and the development of art and sci- 
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ence had constantly made new demands on 
the school. In tracing the vast industrial 
changes that have taken place in the last half- 
century, he urged that industrial training is 
the only logical and consistent answer to pres- 
ent demands. 

Of the various forms which education may 
take, Dr. McAlister regards the manual train- 
ing school as the best. In such schools, uni- 
versally provided by the state, our youth are 
to learn the dignity of labor. They are to 
acquire a craft not so much for the sake of 
knowing it as to conquer the prejudice against 
it. The recognition of labor in the school 
gives a dignity to it that nothing else can con- 
fer. Through the specialization of labor man 
has become a tool, but manual training steps 
in and confers an all around education. It 
helps the’young man to find his true place. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE STATE, 


The second lecture showed the relation of 
the school to the welfare of the state. All 
children are to be taught at school. Aristotle 
taught this. Prussia bas taken the lead in 
organizing a state system. The free universi- 
ties of France are an object lesson to the 
world. The solution of the labor problem lies 
in giving the working man’s son the best possi- 
ble education, 

The continuation schools of England are 
needed in this country. Instruction in poli- 
tics should be provided for laboring men. 
The labor struggle carried into politics will 
be more dangerous to society than strikes. 


- There is too little skilled labor and too little 


respect for it. If an office boy is wanted hun- 
dreds apply. Advertise for a youth to do 
skilled work and how scarce are the appli- 
cants. The use of tools is elevating, not de- 
grading. Not “‘arms and the man,” but 
‘tools and the man,’’ says Carlyle, “is the 
true epic of the state.’’ To train to observe, 
to appreciate and to think increases the power 
of the worker, and this is the aim of the tech- 
nical school. 


THE ETHICAL DISCIPLINE OF WORK. 


The third lecture emphasized the ethical 
discipline inherent in all work. ‘‘ The dili- 
gent are loved by the immortals,” said Hesiod. 
The gospel of work has converted the curse of 
Adam into a blessing. Every human being 
should be taught the moral, disciplinary value 
of work. 

Reformatory education is not hard, grinding 
toil, but work that calls forth the powers. In 
the primitive prison there was work in the 
treadmill, then came work for economic pur- 
poses and finally for ethical ends. The arti- 
san of today is less an artist than formerly 
and has less freedom and creative power. 


THE ETHICAL ELEMENT IN VOCATION. 


Professor Adler’s lecture on organic educa- 
tion was a masterful plea for the ethical ele- 
ment in vocation. Vocational duty, he said, 
is the backbone of morality. Religion will 
support and refresh those who do their work 
well. The individual should be organized in 
his inner life. One group of ideas should ani- 
mate him. These ideasshould relate to action 
and should be fused in one paramount pur- 
pose; otherwise there is dissipation which 
leads to destruction. 

There should be distinctness in one’s voca- 
tion expressed in a fixed purpose. It should 
not be too broad or toonarrow. Concentration 
in action is an economic virtue. The central 
idea of the school should be service. Children 
should learn of the gradual rise of working 
men from slavery to freedom. Studies should 
be broad and numerous enough to reach all 
children and to reach them at every’ point. 
Three things are desirable for every child— 
first, to make the ideas of social service domi- 
nant; second, to help each individual to choose 
the kind of service for which he is fitted; 
third, to prepare him to render that service. 
How to accomplish these things in the case of 
the poor isaserious problem. He often cannot 
choose his vocation. He must go to work 
early. At this point private funds should be 
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provided that those of more than average 
talent may get the best of education. There 
should be talent-saving stations along the 
shores of poverty which will rescue those now 
left to sink in the waves of ignorance. 

As the lecture of Dr. Anderson is to be pub- 
lished in the Congregationalist, no mention 
need be made of it here. Dr. Burnham of 
Clark University discussed the educational 
movement in Europe in relation to social and 
political movements. He showed that both 
in England and Germany liberal ideas and 
the altruistic spirit had affected all legislation. 
touching education. 

THE SCHOOL AS AN ETHICAL INSTRUMENT. 


Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard gave a 
scholarly address upon the school as an ethical 
instrument. The tone of the address indi- 
cated that the speaker had great reverence 
for the child and faith in his salvation through 
normal means. He urged that the primary 
aim of the school is not to teach morals but to 
increase intelligence. The child isto be moral- 
ized by the training of his intellectual forces. 
and not by lessons in ethics. 

The lecture was followed by a discussion im 
which Professor Adler and others expressed 
dissent from the views of the lecturer. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The last lecture by Mr. James L. Hughes of 
Toronto on the ethical element in the kinder- 
garten was a clear and faithful treatment of 
the philosophy of Froebel. The space allowed. 
me will not permit of anything more than the 
merest mention of some of the points empha- 
sized. True unity is to be found in nature 
and love for her is an essential part of reli- 
gion. Real power comes not from words but 
from work. Froebel saw only one process of 
growth and that was self-activity. Unity and 
free self-activity include all. *. 

It will be seen from this rough sketch of 
the lectures that the labor problem was kept. 
well in mind by the speakers. Al] who lis— 
tened must have secured at least two definite 
ideas: first, that education is the most impor- 
tant of all social forces employed to secure: 
the moral elevation of humazity; and, second, 
that it lies in the power of the school to ac- 
complish much by bringing all children into 
acquaintance with labor, and so leading them 
to sympathize with and respect him who 
toils. 


THE FRYEBURG CHAUTAUQUA. 


One of the most successful sessions in the 
history of the Fryeburg, Me., Chautauqua 
Assembly has just closed. The attendance 
has been larger than usual and the audiences. 
uniformly larger than in many years, thanks. 
to favoring skies. About a dozen depart- 
ments of instruction have found interested 
students, and the subjects taught made up a. 
well-rounded educational system for a sum- 
mer school. One of the signs of the times 
was a class in parliamentary law, with a. 
woman as leader. If all the good seed of our 
summer assemblies fell on good ground it. 
seems as if our national reforms must move 
sooner to the desired end. No one could fail 
to be inspired by such speakers as Mrs. Liver- 
more, President Whitman and Dr. J. O. Wil-- 
son, and no prophet in Israel pointed out 
national dangers more faithfully than did 
they. Madam Layah Barakat showed Amer— 
ica through Syrian eyes—a picture far from 
flattering. 

There was in general a wide-awake, up-to-. 
date wisdom that was encouraging. The: 


- speaker for effect who chooses language with: 


small regard for fact is fast dying out, and 
when he came, if he came at all, served to 
point an excellent moral. Illustrated lectures- 
and concerts held their deservedly high place: 
on the three weeks’ program, and the Mt. 
Washington excursions always attract. Per- 
haps as a promise of longer sessions a teachers” 
institute follows hard upon the assembly and 
some of the cottagers remain for its exercises.. 
M, 
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fiews from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The summer boarders who are faithful in 
attendance upon church service at the sum- 
mer resorts are scarcely aware of the help 
they afford the small churches by their con- 
tributions. It is certain that in some in- 
stances the churches are directly dependent, 
in a large measure, upon the extra help re- 
ceived during this season. Could we realize 
more fully our partial responsibility for main- 
taining such services, our responses would 
doubtless be more generous. 

There must have been an impressive still- 
ness and a deep interest at that service in 
Chicago where a sermon without words was 
preached to an audience the majority of whom 
could neither speak nor hear. 

An enterprising Endeavor Society in Wis- 
consin has availed itself of the opportunity of 
proving that it is possible to run business in a 
practical manner on strictly Christian princi- 
ples. We are glad to note that thus far this 
aim has been accomplished. 

A church in Maine has hit upon a modern 
method of going out ‘‘into the highways and 
hedges ’’ to compel people to come in that its 
house may be full. It leaves no excuse for 
the remote villagers to stay away from the 
services. 

It is with sincere regret that the church in 
Duluth, Minn., contemplates the close of the 
present pastorate—a period of remarkable suc- 
cess for Pilgrim Church, the largest by far in 
the city. The record of the eleven years’ in- 
crease of this’ church in the Northwest is 
stated elsewhere and compares most favorably 
with the growth of the city. 

The revival among those engaged in the 
sponge industry at Key West seems to have 
been as earnest asit was unusual. We wonder 
how mapy pastors on their return from va- 
cation will be greeted by thirty-seven new 
applicants for membership at the first com- 
munion in the fall. The call for religious 
literature for these seafaring Christians ought 
not to go unheeded. 


FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


Sunday school work is needed in no place 
in the country more than in Minnesota, and 
it is being zealously pushed by Supt. R. P. 
Herrick and General Missionary J. C. Hunt- 
ington of the C.S.S. and P.S. The reduc- 
tion by the parent societies for home missions 
and Sunday schools this year has greatly re- 
duced the number of helpers throughout the 
State. But in spite of adversity Sunday 
school interests have grown in a marked de- 
gree. Fearing the loss of that efficient worker, 
Rey. J. C. Huntington, the churches and indi- 
viduals have been aroused to give more gen- 
erously than ever before. Owing to the lack 
of home missionary appropriations many new 
and important farming communities are de- 
prived of regular pastoral work, but in such 
places Sunday schools have been started and 
they represent all the Christian work that is 
being done there. Where it is possible the 
schools are joined in a circuit adjacent to 
some church whose workers can render them 
assistance. 

Rev. E. M. Noyes, for eleven years pastor of 
Pilgrim Church, Duluth, has just resigned to 
accept a call to the church at Newton Center, 
Mass. During his pastorate the proportionate 
increase in the membership of the church, 
from forty to 400, has been greater than that 
of the population of the city, from 10,000 to 
70,000. Mr. Noyes is the oldest resident pas- 
tor at ‘‘ the head of the lakes,’’ and his pas- 
torate is the third longest of our order in the 
State. Pilgrim Church is a unitin its desire 
to retain its beloved pastor, whose long serv- 
ice has endeared him to all the interests of 
the church and city. Minnesota deeply re- 
grets the departure of Mr. Noyes and gladly 
bears testimony to the high esteem in which 
he is held among all the churches in this 

vicinity. His service has been especially val- 
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uable in the denominational unfoldings in the 
State. His practical judgment, his broad 
sympathy and his remarkable insight have 
contributed constantly to the many problems 
arising in a comparatively new community. 
The church at Newton Center is most fortu- 
nate in securing such a pastor. 

The Baptist churches of Minneapolis are 
carrying on open air services, at which the 
pastors and leading laymen speak to unusu- 
ally large and attentive crowds. Conversions 
are reported at every meeting, and the move- 
ment is doing much good in bringing the gos- 
pel story within reach of many who otherwise 
would not hear it. J. A. 8. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


A conference of Armenian preachers, called by 
Rey. M. H. Hitchcock and representing congrega- 
tions in Providence, R.I., and in Worcester, Boston, 
Lynn, Malden, Cambridgeport, North Newton, Low- 
ell and Lawrence, Mass., was held at Berkeley Tem- 
ple, Aug. 9, There were morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. Reports of the work were hopeful, but in 
every case they showed the need of earnest, faithful 
and persevering effort te secure much desired re- 
sults. Topics pertaining to the special needs of the 
Armenian communities were discussed with great 
seriousness and animation, The venerable Dr. Ham- 
lin was present in the morning, remaining to lunch 
with the preachers. He entered heartily into the 
discussions. Most of the preachers are graduates 
of Euphrates College, and all united in an earnest 
appeal and protest concerning Dr. J. L. Barton’s 
proposed resignation of the presidency of the col- 
lege to accept the position of foreign secretary of 
the American Board. 


MALDEN.—Miss N. M. Cheney, who has been 
teaching music in the schools of Nashville, Tenn., 
left Aug. 13 for the southern missionary station at 
Canton, China, under the direction of the Woman’s 
Board. 

Massachusetts. 

LOWELL.—Rev. G. F. Kenngott returned from his 
European trip on Saturday last and was cordially 
received by his people. On the day before his de- 
parture he received a sick woman into the church 
at a special service, and by a singular coincidence 
he reached home just in season to officiate at her 
funeral.—tThe John Street Church, which voted to 
adopt the free seat system last spring, finds that its 
income in the first three months of free seats ex- 
ceeds by $85 its income of the last three months of 
pew rentals. 

Maine. 

WINDHAM HILu.—The church has sent a barge 
every Sunday for some time to bring the people of 
an outlying village to the services. The effort has 
met with a good response and it has benefited the 
church and the village. In another direction a sec- 
ond barge has been started at the expense of the 
passengers. 


GARLAND.—Judge Enoch Foster and wife of 
Bethel have canceled the debt on the chapel, and 
summer visitors have paid what was due on the 
church organ. ’ 


REDDINGTON MILLS.—Rev. W. W. Ranney of Phil- 
lips is giving a course of lectures on Christ in His- 
tory. This is a remote district occupying a moun- 
tain notch accessible only by a narrow gauge rail- 
road. The audiences number about seventy-five. 


Rey. H. G. Mank of New Gloucester reaches a 
wide field through three Sunday schools and four 
district prayer meetings, besides preaching.— Rey. 
S. W. Chapin has entered upon his work at Wool- 
wich again after a few weeks’ illness.—Rey. R. T. 
Hack bas returned to Belfast after his third trip 
abroad.—Mr. J. B. Kettle of Yale Seminary has 
done successful work since May as supply at Steu- 
ben.—Rev. F. H. Sanborn of Turner has closed his 
work at North Turner, where he has been supplying. 


* New Hampshire. 


SOMERSWORTH.—MTr. J. B. Shapleigh, one of the 
pillars of the church, died Aug. 2. Up to the end of 
his long life of eighty-nine years he was a constant 
attendant at the Congregational Club, and at its last 
meeting was apparently vigorous in health. 


The church in Newmarket, which has long been 
pastorless and closed, was reopened Aug. 5 for 
preaching services. Sixty-nine towns in the State 
are reported as having no place, as tar as known, 
where liquor is sold,.— At Salisbury Heights three 
Sunday schools have been organized with fair mem- 
bership and good interest. 


Vermont. 


CRAYFTSBURY.—A new fireproof library building 
costing about $1,500 has been erected and contains 
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about 1,000 books. Rey. R. C. Moodie, through 
whose agency the building was secured and many 
of the books gathered, will take charge of the acad 
emy the coming year in connection with his pas_ 
torate. 

Kirpy.—The work under Misses Gale and Yar- 
row has resulted in about forty conversions, the 
organization of a large C. E. Society and new life 
to the church. Their efforts were made among a 
scattered farming population in the midst of the 
busy haying season. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Rey. B. Fay Mills preached in Plym- 
outh Church last Sunday, probably for the last 
time at present in this vicinity as he will leave 
soon for his pastorate in Albany, N. Y. His subur- 
ban estate in Pawtucket is offered for sale-—The 
Central Church and the First Baptist have held 
union preaching services during the summer. 


RIVERSIDE.—Rey. W. B. Forbush preached his 
farewell sermon last Sunday evening. His removal 
is greatly regretted by all, owing to his zealous 
work. As he enters into a field of larger useful- 
ness he takes with him the love and respect of the 
churches in the State. 


Connecticut. 


NEw HAVEN.—By the will of the Jate Mrs. L. M 
Hall, the C. H. M.S. and the Waterbury Industrial 
School receive $1,000 each; Hampton Normal 
School, Va., and Mt. Holyoke College, $500 each. 
The remainder, about $8,000, will be divided equally 
among the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, the A. B. C. F. M., the A. M. A. 
and the C.H.M.S. , 


NORWICH.—Representatives of the insurance com- 
panies that held policies on the Broadway Church, 
that suffered injury from being struck by lightning, 
met Aug. 4 and decided that the damage on the 
steeple and main part of the church amounted to 
$5,668. This statement has been accepted by the 
trustees of the church. 


NEwTon.—Rey. O. W. Barker has been holding 
services in the various school districts of the town on 
Sunday afternoons. They have been well attended 
by the people in the different neighborhoods and 
promise good results. 


The Congregational Society at Plymouth has be- 
come incorporated with the church. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 

KEY WEstT.—A revival of peculiar interest took 
place among the sponge gatherers of this city while 
they were out on their last trip. Thirty-seven have 
applied for membership in this church and five in 
the Methodist. They are all young men ranging 
from the age of fifteen years to forty-one. Their 
reception into the church in a body was an inspiring 
sight. The pastor, Rev. C. W. Frazer, has suggested 
the organization of a Spongers’ Gulf Mission, and is 
desirous of receiving from any source books or 
papers of a religious character, which may be -given 
to the new converts to take with them on their vyoy- 
ages. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


Lopi.—Evangelist A. T. Reed has just spent a 
week here, holding two meetings daily with excel- 
lent attendance and interest. A good collection 
was given to his work. 


CLARIDON.—In Rey. H.S. Thompson’s four years 
with this strong country church there have been 
fifty-four additions and the benevolent contribu- 
tions have been doubled. 


YOUNGSTOWN.—This manufacturing and mining 
city has suffered keenly from the financial depres- 
sion. The church, staggering under a heavy debt, 
has been discouraged. A brother of wealth in 
another denomination offers to pay half the debt if 
the church will raise the other half, and there is 
new hope in the work under the lead of the pastor 
Rey. D. D. McSkimming, who was recently called 
here. 


CLEVELAND.—Plymouth and Brooklyn Churches 
have recently lost by death, and within barely a 
week of each other, two of their most valued mem- 
bers. Both of them were prominent Jaymen and 
have been actively identified with the Bohemian 
Mission Board of the city, in whose important work 
all the Cleveland Congregational churches have a 
common interest. Deacon S. P. Churchill was one 
of the earliest members of Plymouth Church, hav_ 
ing joined it when he came to Cleveland from Lis 
home in the Berkshire Hills nearly forty years ago. 
He served several years as trustee of the board. 
Deacon Stephen Laird came to Brooklyn Village 
about seven years ago from Trumbull County, Ohio, 
which he had represented for two years in the Ono 
Legislature. For several years he devoted lis Suu 
day afternoons and no little time during the week 
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to the superintendency of the Sunday school at 
Cyril Chapel, a branch of Bethlehem Church. Rev. 
H. A. Schauffler, D. D., who was so intimately asso- 
ciated with both brethren in the Bohemian work, 
came back from Hudson, where he is spending his 
vacation, to assist in the funeral services. They 
will be greatly missed in the churches of which they 
were honored officers and by all the Congregational 
ehurches of the city, in which they were widely 
known and esteemed and whose common interests 
lay near to their hearts.——Pilgrim Church has 
opened its lecture-room for a weekly service in the 
Polish language, conducted by Mr. J. J. Dessup, 
who is an assistant to Dr. Schauffler. A large num- 
ber of Protestant Polish people live within half a 
mile of the church, and they are very glad of the 
opportunity to have services in their own language. 


Evangelist A. T. Reed has held meetings for a 
week this summer with the churches at Lodi, Marys- 
ville, Ravenna, Madison and Chardon. In each 
place the work has been effectual in strengthening 
and reviving members. In several places ten or 
twelve conversions and additions have followed. 
Mr. Reed has already three months of his time en- 
gaged for the coming winter. 


Illinois. 


GALESBURG.—In this city of about 18,000 inhabi- 
tants, where there were formerly two large and vig- 
orous churches, two new organizations have re- 
cently been recognized. The new churches are lo- 
cated in the eastern part of the city, in which there 
is no church or Sunday school. The councils—one 
convening Aug. 7, the other Aug. 8—took action for 
organizing the churches by unanimous vote. The 
Knox Street Church, in the southeastern part of the 
city, was organized with thirty-five members. The 
church is near the railroad depot and a number of 
railroad men are connected with the enterprise. 
The other church is the Union, organized and recog- 
nized Aug. 8. The evangelistic services preparatory 
to this action were conducted by Rey. H.S. Wanna- 
maker. But for his faithful and persistent efforts 
it is doubtful if these churches would have been 
formed. Counting those above referred to, six new 
churches in one year have been organized within 
the Central West Association. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Within a few hours of his return 
from his vacation, Dr. A. E. Stembridge learned of 
the death of his youngest child, which, with its 
mother, had just arrived in England. Thesympathy 
of many friends is extended to the bereaved parents. 


CHICAGO.—Mr. J. P. Marsh, a deaf mute and mem- 
ber of the Warren Avenue Church, preached a ser- 
mon, Aug. 5, in the Methodist church to the deaf 
mutes of the city. 


The church edifice in Oswego was burned July 17. 
The building was erected in 1847. 


Indiana. 


HoBART.—This church, which is struggling with 
the question of self-support amid depression of 
local industries, has arranged with Rey. W. M. 
Mebane of Chicago University to supply for a short 
term, looking to a permanent pastorate if the nec- 


essary funds can be raised. ‘ 


MICHIGAN Ciry.—During the first year of Rev. W. 
C. Gordon’s pastorate congregations have doubled, 
the membership has increased by the addition of 
thirty, the Sunday school has grown largely in at- 
tendance, the Y. P. S.C. E. has more than doubled 
in membership and the young men’s Sunday even- 
ing club has done effectual service. 


' DUNKIRK.—With the aid of the ©. C. B. S. the 
church has purchased a parsonage before a meeting 
house has been erected. In this vicinity this is a 
wise plan, since houses are scarce and rents high. 


BREMEN.—Continued reports of progress come 
from the church under the leadership of Rev. C.M. 
Arthur. The interior of the meeting house has been 
decorated and new pulpit furniture purchased by 
the young people, who raised $50 for the repairs. 


Wisconsin. 


HARTLAND.—The church has an energetic En- 
deavor Society which has introduced two new fea- 
tures into its work. It has opened a new café, 
which thus far has been a success, and it proposes 
to maintain for public use a library, the nucleus of 
which will be formed by gifts of books and maga- 
zines. e 


OsHKOSH.—The foundation of the new edifice of 
Plymouth Church, Rey. W. L. Demorest, will soon 
be completed. The corner stone was laid Aug. 12. 
An address was given by ex-President Merrell of 
Ripon College. 

EVANSVILLE, — Rev. John Scholfield began the 
fifth year of his pastorate Aug. 5, and was greeted 
by a large congregation, every seat in the house 
being filled. The congregations, Sabbath school and 
C. E. Society are the largest in the history of the 
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church and the financial condition was never before 
so good. 
THE WEST. 
flissouri. 


Sr. Lours.—Rev. George Horst, pastor of the First 
German Congregational Churth, was killed at Lock- 
wood, Aug. 7, by falling from a horse. Mr. Horst 
was a manof exceptionally fine qualities and greatly 
beloved by the brethren in the city. He came to 
this pastorate in 1887, and only one of the St. Louis 
pastors has been here longer. Under his ministry 
the church membership has trebled. He was a fine 
scholar anda man of good judgment, who realized 
that Christians could be made of the German peo- 
ple, but that patience and forbearance were neces- 
sary in the work. His body was buried at Seymour, 
Ind., his former home. He leaves a widow and 
three young children. 

lowa. 

Lyons.—The church, Rev. C. W. Wilson, after its 
meeting house has been closed two months for re- 
pairs, rededicated the building Aug. 5, Dr. W. E. 
Brooks preaching the sermon. With new pews of 
antique oak, artistic stained glass windows, the 
addition of an alcove for pulpit and choir, new lec- 
ture-rooms with sliding doors,a new kitchen and 
other improvements the edifice is substantially a 
new building. Among the memorial windows are 
those placed in honor of Rev. L. J. White, one of 
the tirst pastors, and Deacon W. K. Vincent, a faith- 
ful worker of the early days. The total cost of the 
repairs was about $3,000, all of which is pro- 
vided for. 


ANITA.—Union revival meetings are in progress, 
the average daily attendance being about 600. 
There have been a number of hopeful conversions 
and the interest is growing. 


Avyoca.—This town, with a population of about 
2,000, has an English and a German church. The 
First Church, organized in 1870, has a resident 
membership of 128. During the two years’ pastor- 
ate of Rev. W. E. Reed there have been sixty-eight 
additions, all but ten on confession. The German 
church, Rey. John Single, was organized in 1891. 
There have been many difficulties and some oppo- 
sition to the work, but progress has been made and 
the church is now well established. A house of 
worship, twenty-eight by forty feet in size, was 
dedicated Aug 5. Rey. F. W. Judeish preached the 
sermon, Dr. M. E. Eversz and Secretary T. O. Doug- 
lass assisting in the services. The cost of the house, 
together with a parsonage and other buildings, was 
$4,028. At the services $525 were raised, and if a 
grant of $500 1s received from the C. C. B.S. the 
church will be free from debt. There are few places 
where a German church is needed more than here. 
Fully one-half of the community are Germans and 
this is their only church in the town. 


DAVENPORT.—Rey. B. F. Boller of the Edwards 
Church is spending August in Chicago preaching 
and studying new methods of work.— Bethlehem 
Church, recently organized, has a new pastor, Mr. 
P.A. Orth. Before his coming Bethlehem Hall was 
refitted for the use of the church. This is an Eng- 
lish church for Germans. 


MASONVILLE.—Following the gospel meetings of 
Evangelist B. C. Tillitt and Rev. E. W. Lamphear, 
twelve new members, ten on confession, were added 
to the church. 


McINTIRE.—The church, Rey. L. M. Pierce, has 
purchased an organ, secured a building lot and is 
now receiving subscriptions for a house of worship. 


EDGEWOOD.—The late N. G. Platt, who died in 
May, made bequests to the American Board, the 
C.H.M.S. and the A.M. A. The amounts cannot 
now be stated. 


The Ogden church, Rey. 8S. D. Horiue, is building 
a meeting house to take the place of the building 
destroyed by fire a few months ago.—The church 
in Lyons, Rey. C. W. Wilson, has remodeled its 
building at a cost of $2,000. Dedicatory services 
were held Aug. 5. 

Minnesota. 

EAst DULUTH.—AS a result of the labors of Mr. 
J. E. Kirkpatrick a preliminary church organiza- 
tion of fifteen members has been completed. Rev. 
J. W. Heyward is assisting in evangelistic services. 
A large Sunday school and a flourishing Endeavor 
Society are hopeful features. 


GRACEVILLE.—In spite of hard times and reduced 
appropriation from the H. M.S. the church has paid 
for a lot and laid the foundation for a parsonage. 


WATERVILLE AND MORRISTOWN.—These churches 
have been prospered greatly by the coming of their 
new pastor, Rev. W. A. Warren. The parsonage has 
been repaired and renovated and the congregations 
have increased largely. 


Kansas. 


LAWRENCE.—Several churches sustain a union 
seryice in the park on Sunday evenings during July 
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and August, the pastors preaching alternately and 
omitting their regular church services. The gather- 
ings are large and include many persons who are 
seldom seen inside the churches. 


CAPIOMA.—Rey. F, M. Pitkin, who recently re- 
signed, has joined the Universalists. For several 
weeks he has been holding services in the school- 
house; but the interest in the Congregational 
church, under its new pastor, Mr. L. BE. Potter, has 
increased since his arrival, and with hardly an ex- 
ception the members are faithful to him. 


Nebraska. 


INDIANOLA.—Rey. George E. Taylor has been ap- 
pointed field secretary of Doane College. Mr. Tay- 
jor has long been in the home missionary work in 
Southwestern Nebraska and is peculiarly qualified 
for the new duties which have come to him. 


CAMBRIDGE.— Rey. H. 8. MacAyeal has completed 
the fifth year of his pastorate. He now has a pros- 
perous church and one which promised steady 
growth had it not been for the disasters to crops. 
Mr. MacAyeal is spending his vacation at home. 


The Nebraska News for August is a decidedly 
interesting number. The usual departments are 
not to be found. A number of communications are 
printed from educational people and the whole num- 
ber is devoted to college and academy interests. 
The object is to call attention to the church schools 
soon to open. 

Colorado. 

DENVER.—The pulpit of the First Church was oc- 
cupied, Aug. 5, by Rev. Myron Adams of Rochester, 
N.Y. -fhis church is looking toward the Bay State 
for a pastor. A meeting was held, Aug. 8, to con- 
sider the matter of a permanent supply.-—Rev. 
F. T. Bayley is prevented from taking his va- 
cation by the illness of his wife. 


Rev. J. W. Gunn of Steamboat Springs adds to his 
ministerial lavor the publishing of a Populist polit- 
ical paper.—Rey. C. C. Kirtland, who has been 
supplying the Whitewater church, returns to the 
seminary in the fall for further study. 


Oklahoma. 


CARNEY.—The church, Rey. Wilson Lumpkin, ded- 
icated its new house of worship July 22. Dr. R. B. 
Foster preached the sermon. Rey. J. E. Platt as- 
sisted in raising the $87 necessary to clear the debt 
on the building. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


San JOSE.—During July the Episcopal church has 
held united services, under the lead of Rector L. D. 
Mansfield, with the First Church in the house of 
worship of the latter. At the close of this tempo- 
rary arrangement the First Church sent an expres- 
sion of appreciation of the serviee rendered by the 
rector,and of good will to his church. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—At arecent meeting the Monday 
Club reaffirmed its desire that the National Council 
meet in this city next year. It asked that the com- 
mittee be allowed until Sept. 1 to arrange for rail- 
road rates. 

Oregon. 

SALEM.—The First Church, which is second in the 
State in size and strength, has successfully weath- 
ered the gale of disturbance of two years ago and 
is ready for a permanent pastor. Rev. S. M. Free- 
land, who has supplied the pulpit for ten months, 
has returned to Seattle. j 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


An Australian society makes a practice of sending 
to absent friends every week letters made up of 
brief notes that are handed to the social committee. 


The society in the First Church at Sioux City, Io., 
arranged what they named an “absent members’ 
meeting.’ The exercises consisted of the reading 
of letters from members scattered throughout the 
country. 


The society in the Central Church of Bangor, Me., 
has a flower mission of its own, the flower commit- 
tee being at the church on Saturday mornings to re- 
ceive flowers for distribution among the poor chil- 
dren and the sick. 


A WeSt Virginia society has a committee whose 
duty it is to keep a record of the birthday of each 
member of the society. At each meeting the names 
are given of those whose birthdays will come dur- 
ing the next week, so that those members may be 
especially remembered in prayer by the others. 


Montana has followed other States in adopting 
the idea of having a special State Christian En- 
deavor Day. The day chosen was July 1, and it was 
observed by sunrise prayer meetings and by rallies 
in the evening. The theme for the day was missions, 
anda regular program was arranged for the morn- 
ing meetings. 


‘ 
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The society in the Tabernacle Church in Chicago 
carries on a “ children’s outing society.”” The twenty 
members that constitute the outing society are di- 
vided into ten couples, each of whom take a num- 
ber of poor children with them for an afternoon in 
Lincoln Park and talk with them about the sights 
there. A report of the work is given every week in 
the regular meeting of the society. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ANDERSON, William, Imlay City, Mich., to Dover and 
Malden, Ill. Accepts. 

BREWER, Frank S.,accepts call to South Glastonbury, 
Ct., where he has been supplying. Begins work in 
September. 

CABLE, George A,, Minneapolis, Minn., to supply in 
Belgrade for six months. Accepts. He Dieaebes in 
North Mankato, also. 

CARR, Edwin S., Cambridge, Mass., to Stillman Valley, 


CLARK, Charles, Andover Seminary, to West Taunton, 
Mass., for one year. Accepts, and has begun work. 
EVANS, T. G., Glantaf, South Wales, to Jones Ave. Ch., 

_ Cleveland, UO. 

GEORGE, Jesse C., Chicago Seminary, to Harmony, Io., 
to preach alsoin Dickens. Accepts. 

HADDEN, Robert A., to West Pullman, Ill. Accepts. 

HARPER, Richard H., St. Francis, Kan., to Oklahoma 
BONE Oxi. Accepts. 

HILL, Charles W., formerly of Benicia, Cal., to Hilo, 
H. I., where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

HITCHCOCK, Philo, Highmore, $8. D., accepts call to 
West Salem, Wis., to begin work Nov. 1. 

MCLEAN, William, Grand Ledge, Mich., to Presbyte- 
rian Ch,, Croswell. Accepts. 

MEBANE, W. M., Chicago University, to supply in Ho- 
bart, Ind., for three months. Accepts. 

MILLS, B. Fay, evangelist, to Fourth Presbyterian Ch., 
Albany, N. Y. Accepts for one year. 

MORRISON, Géorge M., to permanent pastorate in 
Marshall, Minn. Accepts. 

POTTER, L. Eugene, Netawaka, Kan., to Capioma and 
Comet. Accepts, and has begun work. 

PRIOR, I. R., Fort Pierre, S. D., to Bryant. Accepts, 
and has begun work. 

RACKLIFF, Almon J , Hudson, Mass , declines, not ac- 
cepts, call to Maplewood, Mass. 

ROGERS, C. Wellington (formerly Free Baptist), to 


Newington, N. H., for one year. Accepts, to begin 
work Sept. 1. 
ROGERS, William C., Brecksville, O., to Ashland, 


SMALL, Charles H., Mt. Pleasant Ch., Washington, 
D. C., accepts call to Hudson, 0. 

SPENCER, David B., Plymouth Ch., Peoria, Ill, to First 
Presbyterian Ch., a ae Mich, Accepts. 

SUTHERLAND, John M., Lamont, Mich., to First Ch., 
Hammond, Ind. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


GRAHAM, John J., 0. Winnebago, Ill., Aug. 2. Sermon, 
Rey. James Tompkins; other parts. Rev. Messrs. L. 
H. Moses, F. G. Wilcox, L. N. Stratton, D. D. 

KENNISON, Edward M., o. and i. Rockport, Me., Aug. 7. 
Sermon, Rev. L. D. Evans; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. E. Brastow, J. L. Demott, J. E. Adams, L. D. Evans. 

Resignations. 

BAKER, Edward P., Hilo, H. I. 

FITZGERALD, Edward, New Baltimore, Mich. 

FOSTER, Richard B,, Stillwater, Okl., to accept call to 
Perkins. 

FRITZ, Benjamin F., Greenwich, O. 

GATES, Arthur G , Perkins, Okl. 

GEOGHEGAN, William B., Dane Street Ch., Beverly, 


ass. 

NOYES, Edward M., Duluth, Minn., to accept call to 
Newton Center, Mass. 

ROWLEY, Ralph A., from missionary work of C.S. 8. 
and P.S, Richmond, Wn., to accept cail to Leaven- 
worth and Wexatchee. 

ce Ng egy Eben E., Abercrombie, N. D., to take effect 

ept. 10. 
MAS, Charles N., West Burlington, Io., to take 
effect Aug. 13. 
Dismissions. 
MOSES, Dighton, South Granby. Ct., Aug. 7. 
Churches Organized. 

ELKADER, Io. Sixteen members. 

GALESLURG, Il., Knox Street, Aug. 7. Thirty-five 
members. Union, Aug. 8. Both recognized also. 

Miscellaneous. 

BAILEY, Gurdon F., West Avon, Ct., on returning from 
his vacation, received from his parishioners a gift of 
money to expend on his library. 

BEARD, William F , Huntington, Ct., after his ordina- 
tion, will go to China as a missionary under the 
American Board. 

FAY, Prescott, has closed his work in Quechee, Vt., and 
retires to Saxonville, Mass. 

HENDRICK, Webster L., preached his closing sermon 
in Bangor, N. Y., last Sunday. 

MOLEAN, Thomas D., formerly of Blair, Neb., has be- 
gun work as pastor in Prescott, Ariz. 

STOCKWELL, Cyrus K , Chicago Seminary, is supply- 
ing in Ceresco, Mich,, during the summer, 

WEITZEL, Charles T., has returned to Norwich, Ct., 
from a trip abroad. 
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CALENDAR. 

American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
Sept. 3-7. 
' American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


FRANCIS HENRY UNDERWOOD. 


his eminent author and United States consul at 
Leith, Scotland, since June, 1893, died in that city 
Aug. 7 from the result of blood poisoning. He was 
born in Enfield, Jan. 12, 1825, took a partial course 
at Amherst, studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in Kentucky; then returned, in 1850, to Massa- 
chusetts, where he took an active part in the anti- 
slavery cause and entered upon a literary career 
which soon placed him among the eminent men of 
the day. While serving as literary adviser of the 
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‘publishing house of Phillips, Sampson & Co., he 


conceived the idea of uniting the literary force of 
the North to the Free Soil movement by means of a 
magazine, and the result was the Atlantic Monthly, 
of which he was the first editor, being succeeded at 
the end of two years by James Russell Lowell. “His 
lectures on American Men of Letters gained him 
recognition abroad and the University of Glasgow 
conferred on him the degree of LL D., he being 
United States consul at that port at the time. His 
published works include standard handbooks of Eng- 
lish and American literature, biographical sketches 
of Longfellow, Lowell and Whittier, two novels 
and a series of imaginative stories, chiefly musical, 
called Cloud Pictures. 

Our consular service loses one of its best repre- 
sentatives and the world of letters a shining light 
in the death of Mr. Underwood. 


JAMES STRONG, LL.D. 


One of the most eminent Biblical scbolars of the 
day is removed in the death of Dr. Strong, which 
occurred in Round Lake, N.Y., Aug. 7, at the age 
of seventy-two, lacking a few days. Left an orphan 
at an early age he began the study of medicine, but 
abandoned it on account of ill health and took up 
teaching as a profession, and in due time became 
professor of Biblical literature and acting presi- 
dent of Troy University. Subsequently he occu- 
pied the chair of exegetical theology in Drew Sem- 
inary, which conferred upon him the degrees of 
D.D. and LL. D., and was professor emeritus at 
the time of his death. He was a member of the 
Old Testament Revision Committee, also of the 
American branch of the Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety, and an extensive traveler in Egypt and the 
Orient. His chief work is a cyclopedia of ten yol- 
umes, prepared conjointly with Dr. John McClin- 
tock, of Biblical, theological and ecclesiastical 
literature, which holds a foremost rank among 
books of that class. Dr. Strong was prominent in 
municipal matters ‘and the first president of the 
Long Island Railroad, which he projected. At the 
time of his death he was delivering a series of 
lectures on Revelation at the summer school. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 

The Waseca Chautauqua Assembly, in the 
southern part of Minnesota, under the man- 
agement of Dr. H. C. Jennings, has been very 
largely attended. It aimed to furnish some 
enjoyment and instruction for all, from the 
child to the philosopher. Among the leading 
instructors was Professor Cooper of Carleton 
College. The Interstate Assembly at Detroit, 
in the northern part of the State, had a most 
interesting program. The leading instructor 
was Dr. Merrill of Minneapolis. 

The halls of the University of Minnesota 
present a unique scene during these vacation 
days. A thousand students, most of them 
teachers, are attending the summer school, 
which is intended primarily for the instruc- 
tion of teachers, but students of the university 
or those taking post-graduate work are also 
admitted. Their work counts toward their 
degrees. The library, the laboratories, all 
parts of the university are open. Prominent 
among the instructors are Dr. D. L. Kiehle, 
professor of pedagogy in the university, who 
has the school in charge, and Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, who lectures on kindergarten meth- 
ods. 

Windom Institute, located at Montevideo, 
Minn., in spite of the hard times, has had an 
unusually prosperous year—more students 
than at any other period in its history. Geo- 
graphically this school is most favorably 
located; being in the western part of the 
State it has a radius of more than a hundred 
miles without a rival institution of similar 
grade. Redfield College, South Dakota, is 
steadily broadening her influence by adding 
to her equipments in the way of new depart- 
ments. They have just called Rey. Aaron 
Beede to be dean of the college and to teach 
Biblical theology. This is in line of a forward 
movement toward establishing a theological 
training school, so much needed for certain 
classes of Christian workers in the North- 
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We are furthest away from God when we 
cannot perceive Him in our fellow-beings.— 
Lucy Larcom. 
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EDUOATION. 


—— Ohio’s State University next year will 

inaugurate a new branch of industrial art 
training, viz., a course in clay working and 
ceramics, 
A Protestant Episcopal church and 
headquarters has just been opened at Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y. It is the fifth building of its 
kind at that educational center. 


—— Mr. Robert A. Woods of the Andover 
House, Boston, will lecture to working men 
on Social Problems at the Wells Memorial 
Institute, Boston, next winter. 


—— Prof. S. P. Langley, the distinguished 
astronomer and secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, will receive the de- 
gree of D.C. L. honoris causa at the next meet- 
ing of the British Association. 


— The Minnesota State University has 
just lost by fire its large auditorium and drill 
hall known as the coliseum. Allof the equip- 
ments of the university cadets and the State 
school forestry exhibits at the World’s Fair 
were destroyed. 


— The old West Church, Boston, made 
famous by the ministrations of Mayhew, Low- 
ell and Bartol, has been purchased by the 
city and will be made a branch of the public 
library and a center of light in the formerly 
aristocratic, but now greatly altered West 
End. 


—— Brooklyn’s public schools are to be in- 
vestigated by a committee of seven, including 
the presidents of the three leading institutes 
of the city—Packer, Adelphi and the Poly- 
technic. They also will make recommenda- 
tions concerning the introduction of kinder- 
gartens and manual training. 


— The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute closed a successful season last week. 
Over 700 teachers, engaged in their profes- 
sional work in thirty-five States, were in at- 
tendance. Thirty of these were city and town 
superintendents. Since Dr. William A. Mowry 
took charge in 1887 this summer school has 
flourished. diy, 


— The Amherst College Glee Club de- 
cided to blaze the way to success in England 
this summer, and it is gratifying to see that 
these plucky pioneers are getting what they 
sought. All Amherst alumni and students 
will rejoice at Professor De Garman’s decision 
to decline his call to Chicago University and to 
remain at Amherst. This decision is reassur- 
ing to the friends of the college. 


— Wellesley College has received from 
the late Mrs. M. H. Sanford of New York City 
three pictures by Elihu Vedder, a large num- 
ber of other works of art, the scores of many 
French, German and Italian operas and the 
French works in the library of the deceased. 
To the Boston Museum of Fine Arts are given 
four pictures by Colman, two landscapes by 
Charles Griswold and other valuable paintings. 


—— The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor has begun a 
commendable work in opening vacation 
schools for the children in the congested quar- 
ters of the city. The teaching is mainly in 
the line of kindergarten work, and will aim at 
once to keep the children from the unwhole- 
some streets for balf a day and to give them 
foundations of the best sort for future study. 
This is a comparatively inexpensive form of 
help which might well be imitated in other 
crowded towns. : 


— Chancellor Canfield of the Nebrask 
State University was recently honored by the 
officers of the Ohio State University electing 
him to the chancellorship of that institution. 
He carefully considered the call and has just 
declined the honor in afrank letter. He de- 
cides to stay with Nebraska for the reason 
that he has cast in his lot with the West and 
thinks his work is not yet done. A plan 
has been devised for the unification of the 
educational interests of the State, and the 
work is so important and so promising that 
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he will remain as a matter of duty and help 
to carry out the plan. 


— The Doshisha, at its recent Commence- 
ment, saw nine nurses graduate from its 
School of Nurses. Dr. Kono of the Yoshida 
Hospital at Osaka,a graduate of the Dosh- 
isha, and Rey. T. Koki of the same city spoke 
in highest terms of the valuable service the 
School of Nurses and its graduates were ren- 
dering. Six young ladies graduated from the 
Girls’ School and four received recognition for 
satisfactory post-graduate work. Attheunion 
Commencement exercises thirty-three young 
men received diplomas from the college, 
eleven from the theological school, and the 
schools of science and economics two each. 


—— The twelfth annual Bible conference at 
Northfield closed last Sunday. The services 
of the past week have been notable for the 
generosity of the attendants. Mrs. George 
Wilcox has given $25,000 for the erection of a 
chapel at the Mt. Hermon School for Boys. 
It will commemorate the saintly life of her 
father, Rev. Dr. William I. Budington, and be 
known as the Budington Memorial Chapel. 
The women attending the conference have 
agreed to defray the expense of heating and 
lighting the new auditorium at the Northfield 
School, and the gifts of other attendants at 
this conference will reduce the debt of $25,000 
upon this new structure more than half, 

— In 1880 $79,528,736, or $1.59 per capita 
of population, were expended in this country 
for the public schools. In 1890 the total spent 
for the same object had risen to $139,065,537 
and the per capita expenditure to: $2.24. Of 
this enormous sum more than half of it— 
$88,829,241—was given to teachers as wages. 
The total sum spent by national, State and 
local governmeuts in 1890 for educational pur- 
poses was $145,583,115, and yet at the same 
time there were in the country 6,324,702 per- 
sons ten years of age or over who were illiter- 
ate. Of these 3,212,574 were white and 3,112,- 
128 colored, and of the white illiterates 2,065,003 
were natives. 


—— The next annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association will, as usual, 
be held at Saratoga, N. Y., and begin Sept. 3. 
Professor Giddings of Columbia College will 
lecture on The Relation of Sociology to Other 
Scientific Studies, Rey. Prof. W. F. Black- 
man of Yale will report on the present drift of 
instruction in sociology in Germany. Pro- 
fessor Macy of Iowa College will show how 
practical instruction in civics may be secured. 
Of the program as a whole it can be said that 
it is exceptionally varied and inviting. Dr. 
H. L. Wayland is to speak on State Surgery, 
and Charles Dudley Warner will defend The 
Elmira Reformatory System. 


—— Professor Crogman of Atlanta Univer- 
sity is full of hope for the negro in this coun- 
try. ‘‘If God had intended us to make a 
general stampede for Africa he would not 
have planted twenty colleges for us here in 
the South” is his way of answering those 
who look to African colonization as the rem- 
edy. His prescription for the situation is: 

I think that two good technological schools, 
centrally located, and as many trade schools 
as you please are the prime need of the South, 
so far as the negro is concerned. The effect 
of these schools would soon be apparent in 
the increased self-respect of the negro and his 
greater ability to supply his ever-increasing 
wants. 

— The regents of the University of the 
State of New York, in a bulletin just issued 
devoted to the theme The High Schools and the 
State, show that notwithstanding that the 
number of such schools is increasing and 
their rank as institutions of learning rising, 
they have certain forces to contend against, 
Viz.: 

First, the selfish rich, unwilling to contribute 
their taxes toward the education of the masses ; 
second, the selfish ‘‘ aristocrats,’ unwilling 
that. the sons and daughters of the poor, 
perhaps their own servants, shall enjoy equal 
opportunities and often surpass in acquire- 


ments the children of their masters; third, 
the demagogue, who always fears and dreads 
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education, as it robs him rapidly of his constit- 
uency. 

— Ground will be broken early in the fall 
for the first building of the American Uni- 
versity at Washington, otherwise known as 
the ‘‘ Methodist’? University. In the original 
scheme it was stated that no department 
should be opened uotil the endowment of 
the university had reached $5,000,000, but the 
hard times of 1892-4 have put a check to the 
subscriptions, and those who have already 
made their subscriptions are anxious to see 
their money put to immediate use. The trus- 
tees have enlisted the sympathies of the Ep- 
worth League, and this organization has un- 
dertaken to raise $500,000 for the building of 
an Epworth Hall and the endowment of an 
Epworth professorship. The endowments now 
amount to over. $700,000. The university is 
intended solely for post-graduate work. 


—— The estimate which such a man as 
President G. Stanley Hall puts upon the re- 
port of the Committee of Ten may be inferred 
partially from the following: 

I am somewhat mortified and ashamed be- 
cause I have seemed to criticise anything so 
valuable and monumental as this report. We 
ought to value it higher than any other docu- 
ment of its kind. But it directs its reforms 
toward the intermediate school, which is 
really tied at both ends. The primary and 
the university should first be attended to. 
Another note of provincialism in the report 
is that it seems to disregard Western colleges, 
as several college presidents have remarked, 
and has designed all its suggestions for the 
fitting schools of Eastern colleges. I hope 
there may follow the recognition of the fact 
that the college is a secondary thing and that 
education deals mainly with the masses. I 
should like to see the value of the A. B. de- 
gree degraded to the extent of two years, that 
school and college might be brought more 
closely together. 

—— Oberlin Theological Seminary is starting 
a department that means much to its students 
and to the churches. It is to be known as the 
department of field study and practice. Rev. 
C. A. Vincent, an alumnus of Oberlin College 
and pastor of the Congregational church in 
Sandusky, O., will have charge of it. His 
unusual success as a pastor eminently quali- 
fies him for the position. The aim of the 
department will be two-fold—to bring the suc- 
cessful clergymen in contact with the students 
and the students in contact for a part of each 
week with the churches and missions in the 
vicinity of Oberlin. To accomplish the first 
a series of eight monthly conferences will be 
held with the students by prominent clergy- 
men and lay workers. At each of these con- 


‘ferences some practical theme will be presented 


by the one conducting it, followed by an op- 
portunity for the students to ask questions. 
The themes for the coming year are The 
Minister in His study, The Minister as a 
Preacher, The Minister Among His People, 
The Minister in a Village Church, The Minister 
in Relation to Public Questions, Institutional 
Work, The Minister’s Place in the Solution of 
the Industrial Problem, The Evening Service. 
The second object is to be attained at the 
earliest opportunity and in ways now under 
consideration. This new department, it is 
thought, will place the seminary at Oberlin 
upon an equal footing in this respect with the 
schools situated in large cities. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


I have just read Professor Mead’s article 


-upon Compulsory Arbitration with much in- 


terest. Most of us feel the force of his objec- 
tions. But the term ‘‘compulsory arbitra- 
tion’’ is sometimes used of a plan against 
which these objections cannot be urged. In 
this method of arbitration either party can 
compel an examination of the facts by a board 
of arbitration and the rendering of a decision, 
which, however, the board shall have no legal 
power to compel the parties to accept. The 
moral weight of such a decision would usually 
compel the acceptance of its terms by both 
parties. When either party is clearly seen to 
be in the right public opinion usually carries 
the day in its favor. Generally, however, the 
case is so little understood that public opinion 
is divided. Such a board would have power 


ployment. 
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to get at and make public the facts. Its de- 
cision, based upon the facts thus ascertained, 
would so array public opinion in favor of 
obedience to its requirements that the party 
refusing to abide by its findings would be 
driven to the wall. F. A. H. 


Professor Mead’s arguments against com- 
pulsory arbitration, as he defines it, are more 
than sufficient to condemn it; but is he deal- 
ing with the conception of it which is most 
commonly in mind at the present time? Is 
not arbitration or its equivalent possible be- 
tween organizations in controversy—organiza- 
tions of capital on one hand and organizations 
of labor on the other—an arbitration which 
shall come to a decision on the merits of the 
dispute and, having published that decision, 
let public sentiment enforce it? A corpora- 
tion and a labor union may each be compelled 
by law to submit their differences to investi- 
gation when the public are inconvenienced 
by their strife without a particle of tyranny 
to either party. When an impartial tribunal 
has disentangled the conflicting claims, as in 
the case of the Pullman strike, and published 
its findings the matter can very safely be 
turned over to the public, which will find 
ways to enforce its verdict upon either of the 
contending parties who dares disregard it. 

8. 


SPIRITUAL FOOD FOR WESTERN WORKERS, 


A pastor in the far West has received from 
an Eastern friend a copy of Northfield Echoes, 
and his longing is newly aroused for the spir- 
itual quickening which many are receiving 
from the meetings for Christian culture, row 
so numerous and inviting. Those who have 
never visited these home missionaries on their 
own fields can hardly appreciate their isola- 
tion and its effects. <A visit to an inspiring 
gathering of Christian workers would be 
highly valued by them and the memory of it 
would be an abiding inspiration. This pastor 
says: 


Some of our Western pastors, from yeat’s 
end to year’s end, never meet an EHastern 
brother of the same faith, rarely, if ever, at- 
tend a conference, seldom, if ever, leave-their 
pulpits, and are isolated from other workers 
to a greater degree than are foreign mission- 
aries. They get faint echoes of the yearly 
Christian Endeavor rally, of the convention 
of Christian workers, of Northfield Bible 
schools and Chautauqua assemblies, and may, 
perhaps, attend local conferences of churches 
once in every two or three years. 

Nothing would so inspire the missionary 
worker as a two weeks’ session at North- 
field, or a meet with the workers at Cleve- 
land Y. P. S. C. E, and elsewhere, and the toil- 
ing, uncomplaining missionary’s wife would 
return to her charge filled with new desires 
and loving, sacrificial labor by a rest of a 
week or so. The writer has for two years 
and six months held to his post every Sabbath 
day, not missing a single service. He has. 
attended during that time but one local con- 
ference. His wife has not left the village for 
a single day since she came. 

Are there not churches or individuals that 
would like to provide such a change for some 
of our much tried men out West, or are there 
not churches near the lake shore or seaside 
that would allow a Western pastor to occupy 
the pulpit for a few Sabbaths, paying him 
sufficient to cover his expenses? 

A PRAIRIE WORKER. 


THE DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Those who seek to do away with the pres- 
ent organization of society, which they de- 
scribe by various names, such as the social 
system, or the industrial system, or the com- 
petitive system, can present forcible argu- 
ments against things as they are, and furnish 
what seems not a little excuse for those who 
advocate revolution. But when they under- 
take to propose a substitute for the present 
system, to be used by the same people who: 
use this one so unsatisfactorily, their difficul- 
ties are great. A clergyman who is friendly 
toward socialistic movements and who has 
had extensive experience as a pastor of some 
of the largest churches in several cities, ina 
private letter states the position of many who 
pray and strive for better social conditions. 
He says: 


ft 


It is useless for us to try to defend the pres- 
ent system as free from grievous misuse. Take. 
one example. Last winter there were, it is 
said, 50,000 persons in New York without em- 
Most of them were not the idlers 
who always hang about the city. They 
would work if they could. Many of them 
needed bread and it had to be given to them. 
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Most of the middle class was straitened, but 
most of the alms came, as usual, from that 
class. Meanwhile, Russell Sage could mean- 
der through Wall Street and accumulate 
$1,500,000. The necessities of his fellowmen 
furnisbed the conditions of his success in add- 
ing needlessly to his vast estate. 

But per contra: in a like time of strin- 
gency, Deacon -— of Troy, N. Y., went about 
the streets, sought the young business men, 
who had recently entered on business and 
were on short capital, looked into their affairs 
and gave them advice, which he followed by 
loans without interest payable after the strin- 
gency might be past. After his death they 
told me the facts, and said, ‘‘ He was the father 
of most of the business men of this city.” 

So a man can be a good Christian even 
under the system as it exists. This we must 
insist, for the system cannot be materially 
changed for along time. If we were ready to 
make the change the labor of developing a 
program would take half a generation. And 
then I doubt if it would work. Evolution 
must be the law. 

If you ask me how I would get about the 
process I reply, where the present system 
pinches take off the pinch. Keep doing that 
and immediate relief gives courage to proceed 
and little by little the system will be im- 
proved into a better one, and finally the better 
into the best. Tats. Ds; 


THE NEXT FORWARD MOVEMENT IN BIBLE 
STUDY. 


A Connecticut pastor has a suggestion 
which beyond doubt will be approved by 
most students in our theological seminaries. 
This is the scheme he proposes: 


And this movement? It is a trip to the 
Holy Land. It is a co-operative class com- 
posed of young men about to graduate from 
our seminaries all over the land—its lecture- 
rooms, Judea, Samaria and Galilee, its lec- 
turer, the best dragoman Palestine can offer, 
aided, perhaps, by some eminent specialist in 
sacred history and geography. 

In all seriousness, is there not here a gap in 
the present course of study at our theological 
schools which ought, at the earliest possible 
moment, to be filled? Will any one deny the 
great importance to the preacher of personal 
acquaintance with the places, manners, cus- 
toms and conditions which ina hundred dif- 
ferent ways throw light on his pulpit themes? 
Is not the period of the preacher’s preparation 
the best time for this illuminating course of 
study? Is it not, in nine cases out of ten, his 
only possible time? 

In Mr. Chandler’s admirable articles on 
Forward Movements in some of our semina- 
ries, we are reminded of the emphasis laid in 
these days on the direct study of the Bible. 
Can our seminaries longer afford to omit from 
their course that direct study of the land 
which, more tlian all study at second-hand, 
will help to interpret the story and the teach- 
ings of the book? Is it unreasonable to be- 
lieve that a hearty interest in the matter, with 
wise and steady effort, would result in secur- 
ing sufficient means by the coming spring to 
enable many of our seminaries to offer their 
students this delightful and eminently practi- 
cal post-graduate course on terms so easy that 
few of these, if any, would be obliged to deny 
themselves the privilege ? 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


— Weare teaching our young men every- 
thing except this: to teach themselves and to 
look the Lord Jesus Christ in the face.—Pro/. 
J. Stuart Blackie. 


— Perhaps it will surprise you to know that 
today Italy is doing more in economic science 
than any other nation in the world.—Pro/f. 
H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 


— We may be saved for the love of truth, 
but we are saved by faith in Jesus Christ, and 
in Him as crucified, by the experience and 
not the intelligence of a historic event which 
(mystically, if you like) becomes the event, 
also, of our own personal lives.—P. T. Forsyth. 


— The fact that Christ found His first dis- 
ciples among outcasts and sinners teaches us 
the lesson that those who have passed through 
the agony of great moral struggle may rise to 
far better things than those who have always 
walked in the smooth paths of Philistine mo- 
rality.—Felix Adler. 


—— Blessed are they that were born to the | 


heritage of a Scottish Sabbath. . . . There are 
those who scoff. We do not wonder. There 
are that would laugh in the face of God Al- 
mighty and think the folly a patent of nobility. 
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For of fools there is no end while this world 
lasteth.—S. R. Crockett. 


—— A child ought never to learn consciously 
anything that it can learn unconsciously— 
never to be instructed in anything that if can 
acquire by imitation or habituation. It may 
be set down as a general truth that all knowl- 
edge or habit consciously acquired is pro- 
saic, insecure and dead compared with that 
which comes through unconscious imitation. 
—Thomas Davidson. 


— The right of the citizen to usein hisown 
house and at his own table his own victuals 
and drink is not here called in question. But 
the platform on which all can stand is hos- 
tility, unrelenting and untiring, against the 
open grogshop, which is the gateway to per- 
dition; for it has been declared upon author- 
ity from which no appeal can be taken that 
‘no drunkard hath eternal life.” —Hon. Hiram 
Price, ex-Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


—— The title to public consideration or 
leadership in public affairs by reason of de- 
scent is not an American idea. Every citizen 
of the commonwealth, of whatever parentage 
and wherever born, should feel her inspira- 
tion and be a guardian of her fame. The 
Scripture tells us that none are Abraham’s 
seed but those who do the works of Abraham. 
Mr. Emerson told Kossuth when he came to 
Concord that the dust of our heroes beneath 
the sod recognized his as a footstep kindred to 
their own.—Hon. EH. R. Hoar. 


— To my mind the deeds of war, which we 
call heroism, pale in comparison with the un- 
recognized courage of the leaders of colored 
education in the South. ... General Arm- 
strong died from overwork, and others like 
him sacrifice health and leisure to the great 
cause. When one thinks of the indifference 
they encounter, of the rebuffs they meet, 
treated often like mendicants, as though their 
mission were a selfish one, I wonder at the 
persistence, patience and hopefulness which 
animate them.— William Lloyd Garrison. 


— A church is nota building, a church is 
not an organization, not a charitable institu- 
tion; it is a spiritual idea, a fellowship of 
souls, a service of God. That is the reason 
why the state never did create a church, and 
never can create one. The eternal fitness of 
things, or necessity of things, makes it impos- 
sible. The state can endow a sect or adopt 
an ecclesiastical form or patronize by subsidy 
a particular institution, but the state cannot 
create a spiritual fellowship, a divine brother- 
hood, a Christian church. The state cannot 
make men pray or believe, or love or forgive. 
That is a region from which thrones and par- 
liaments are excluded, and without these 
what isa church? It is a lie, an irony, a su- 
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preme effort in profanity.—Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker. 


—— My faith in free institutions, originally 
strong (though always joined with the belief 
that the maintenance and success of them is a 
question of popular character), has in these 
later years been greatly decreased by the con- 
viction that the fit character is not possessed 
by any people, nor is likely to be possessed 
for ages to come. A nation of which the 
legislators vote as they are bid, and of which 
the workers surrender their rights of selling 
their labor as they please, has neither the 
idea nor the sentiments needed for the main- 
tenance of liberty. Lacking them, we are on 
the way back to the rule of the strong hand 
in the shape of the bureaucratic despotism of 
a socialistic organization, and then of the 
military despotism which must follow it; if, 
indeed, some social crash does not bring this 
last upon us more quickly.—Herbert Spencer. 

aS 

The great, true socialism of the future, 
the great thing that is going to make us all 
work together as the generations pass by, is 
the mutual need and the assurance that, for 
such vast work as has got to be done in this 
world before all shines perfectly with true 
luster, God is going to require service of 
every man with every other man, and all true 
serving men are brethren. And the work 
that any of us do is so great, and the work 
that any of us’ do is so little, that we may 
well join hands in doingit, and never question 
which is the strongest, if we can only be one 
in the brotherhood of united souls.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


A Beautiful Baby 


Was our boy, plump and healthy, but sores 
broke out on his neck and his eyes were 
affected so that he could not see for a num- 
ber of weeks. For two years he suffered ter- 
ribly, and seeing Hood’s Sarsaparilla adver- 
tised we concluded to try a bottle. After 
the first bottle was gone he began to feel 
better. The medicine seemed to drive out 
more of the humor for a short time but it 
soon began to subside and ina few months 


Hood S Sarsa- 


WVVVWB® parilla 


his neck became en- 
tirely clear from the ures 
sore, and we also no- Re tee 


ticed that his eyes were 

much better. We have used nearly twelve 
bottles of this medicine and the child is 
now six years old and is the healthiest one 
in the family. Mrs. Lny, 432 Hast 15th 
St., New York City. Get Hood’s, 


Hood’s Pills are gentle, mild and effective. 


— ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


The love of the shapes and forms of a century 
ago has been but half satisfied by the rickety old 
furniture in the second-hand shops. 
the eye, but cannot be commonly used on account 
of its decrepitude. } 

This year we have made some perfect repro- 
ductions of the more famous Colonial pieces, 
accurately preserving their every detail, even to 
the antique coloring of the wood. 


It delights 


Here, for example, are some old flag-bottomed dining chairs, which not only delight 


the eye, but they can be used by the present generation. 


They are more comfortable 


than any modern frames, and the cost is about half the price charged for rickety 


‘¢ antiques.”’ 


There can be no pride or sentiment surely in the ownership of the antiquated furni- 


ture of some-one-else’s family. 


Its only value is its historic shape, and this is far better 


reflected in our exact copies of famous originals. 


And at half the cost. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR NORTHERN RAIL= 


ROAD STATIONS ; 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


At this writing the tariff nightmare is still 
operative and there is no foretelling just 
when or in what manner it will be dissi- 
pated. It seems certain that the tension be- 
tween the factions at Washington is so great 
that an end will be reached in the course of 
a day or two. Let the end come and soon. 
Whatever the form of settlement it will be 
hailed gladly, and our merchants and manu- 
facturers will set about the task of accommo- 
dating themselves to new conditions and 
begin to build anew their business. [As we 
go to press news comes that the House has 
accepted the Senate bill with an understand- 
ing on its own part that it will propose four 
separate bills later, putting sugar, coal, iron 
and barbed wire on the free list.—Ebs.] 

The government report, of Aug. 1 on the 
crops, has been made and is on the whole 
discouraging. To be sure, the outlook for 
the cotton yield is excellent, and in so far 
as the South is a grower of corn that sec- 
tion is well favored. In fact, the general 
outlook for the South as far as crops deter- 
mine is most favorable. In the great corn- 
growing States of Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, however, the hot winds, following 
a prolonged drought, have worked extensive 
damage, and farmers in those States’ will 
suffer exceedingly. The damage done in 
Illinois is hardly less. In the wheat-grow- 
ing States the crops have done better, but 
by no means very well. It may be summed 
up that the damage done to the growing 
crops through the West has been so great 
that the business, not only of that section, 
but of the whole country, is likely to be af- 
fected by it. Already the premature move- 
ment of live stock to market, the higher price 
of corn, the removal of farmers indicate the 
extent of the disturbance. 

A better demand for money, increasing 
bank clearings and frequent gains in rail- 
road earnings show that there is a slightly 
better tone to the markets and general busi- 
ness outlook. In part this is due to the 
regular expansion of trade which begins in 
August, but it is in part due to the fact, or 
is evidence of the fact, that the worst point 
of the current depression has been witnessed 
and past. The speculative markets are broad- 
ening and once more there is a disposition on 
the part of the public to buy railroad stocks. 
This is notwithstanding the shocking disclo- 
sures in regard to the misstatement of earn- 
ings and accounts of the Atchison Railroad 
—misstatements which are virtually admitted 
by the late president of the corporation. 


Financial. 


Make the Most of 
~ Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 


phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
ees... O \iwaios, srase. 


Piease mention the Congregationalist. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B. @. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


HOLTON—SEARS—In North Amherst, Aug. 7, by Rev. 
George H. Johnson, Edward P. Holton of the Madura 
Mission, India, and Gertrude M. Sears. Mr. and Mrs. 
Holton sail for India Sept. 7, and will have the over- 
sight of several schools. 

McCLOU D—CARTER—In Amherst, Aug. 8, by Rev. C. C, 
Carpenter of Andover, Albert Carpenter McCloud and 
Edna Adelle Carter, both of Amherst. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Bach 
The 


BINGHAM—In Dubuque, Io., July 28, at the home of 
his son, Rey. Joel S. Bingham, D.D., aged 78 yrs., 9 
mos. His death will bring deep sorrow to many lov- 
ing hearts 

RICHMOND—In Danvers, Aug. 2, Mrs. Sarah Rich- 
mond, mother of Rey. James Richmond of Litchfield 
Corners, Me. 

SMITH—In Northford, Ct., Aug. 1, suddenly, Edward 
Smith, aged 62 yrs., 6 mos. 

WOODBURY-—In Lynn, Aug. 12, J. Porter Woodbury, 
aged 86 yrs. For many years a member of the First 
Congregational Church of Lynn. 


MRS. ANNER R. DOWDEN 


Died in Ashburnham, Mass., July 23, at the age of fifty- 
six years. Two sons and two daughters survive her. 
She was a member of Mt. Vernon Church, Boston. 

Born and reared in a home where God’s Word was 
loved and God’s Day honored, she early became a 
follower of Christ and testified to the reality of her 
discipleship by unwavering faith in all God’s promises 
and by a daily life of helpfulness toward others. It 
may truly be said of her that she was “faithful in that 
which is least.”’ 

It seemed divinely planned that, having passed all 
of the maturer years of her life in other cities and 
towns, a few weeks before her death she should re- 
visit the scenes of her youth, and that within sight of 
her childhood’s home and amid the scenes she loved so 
well the message should come calling her to the city 
of the great King. The summons came suddenly and 
the Master’s promise was again fulfilled, “ I will come 
again and receive you unto Myself.’ 


COLUMBIA} 
BIG TC IES: 
= _ 


The Standard of the world. 
Unequalled. Unapproached. 


POPE MFG. CO., Peston. New York 


Chicago, Hartford. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party will leave Boston September 3 for a 
Grand Tour of Sixty-Seven Days to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the National Park, 
ample stops at Seattle, Victoria, Tacoma and Portland, 
the Columbia River, the picturesque Shasta Route, and 
extended visits to San_ Francisco, Monterey, Santa Bar- 
bara, LosAngeles, San Diego, etc., returning via Colorado. 


Thirty-Five Summer and Autumn Trips of 
Five to Twenty-One Days to the Principal Resorts of 
New England, New York and Canada, in August and 
September. 

Tour to the Yellowstone Park and return, 
September 3. 


Annual Winter rips to California, once a 
month or oftener, beginning in October. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yel- 
lowstone or summer tour is desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 


%o 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
133 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell 2? 

This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 

importance to oft eds modern invention. 

Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro=Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 

about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 


‘¢How to Get Free Sample.’’ 
L. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Coloniak 
Decoration in this country. ‘ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


"CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCU RSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


Where (0 G0 (his Summer 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. 


Chicago to Denver Kansas City to Denver 
ee ‘* Colo. Spr’gs | St. Louis a ae 
oe ** Pueblo New Orleans‘*‘ “s 
( 
Le 26, 0, Hig 
©. < &p ny S Mo Ave, AGo 
c a) Ne, *o 
2. a &9 n 


c 
©LORADO sprs- = 
mc FARLAN 


Dallas na 
NEW ORLEANS 


4 is the train. Leaves Chicago 

Our Big 5 at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Curs, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen l Passenger Agent, 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity, writing on The New Psychology as a 
Basis of Education in the August F’orum, says: 


The services of the new psychology to 
the Christian religion I believe it is impos- 
sible to overestimate. Its teachings of the 
manifold human degeneracies make the 
doctrine of sin as vital as with the most 
ardent of the old hermetologists, and far 
more tempered and potent. The natural 
history of adolescence leaves out nothing, 
and reduplicates all the teachings of every 
church about the new life. Love, which 
began with the first maternal care of off- 
spring, and is now almost filling the hori- 
zon of evolutionists, is becoming as central 
and profound as it was with Jesus and 
Paul; while law, both moral and natural, 
blessedness or euphoria as the joy of exist- 
ence, torment as physical pain or psychal- 
gia, now carefully explored in many ways, 
deepen and intensify all Scriptural contrasts 
between bliss and torment. Thus, in many 
ways, the Bible is being rerevealed as man’s 
great text-book in psychology, dealing with 
him as a whole, body, mind and will, which 
has been so misappreciated simply because 
it is so deeply divine. In place of the petty 
truces between science and religion, mind is 
being flooded and transfused with a vaster 
conception of the universe and man’s place 
in it, which is giving reason a new cosmos 
with the old Bible sense of unity and love 
at the core. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE.—The rage for antique furni- 
ture was largely born of the historical interest which 
attaches to its interesting shape. The furniture 
manufacturers are now supplying this demand in 
accurate reproductions of the most famous his- 
torical pieces of earlier centuries. It is a rich treat 
to go through the warerooms of Paine’s Furniture 
Company on Canal Street and see the antique shapes 
and forms reproduced even to the most accurate 
coloring of the wood. There is a reason for the 
purchase of such furniture in its increased comfort 
over modern frames. 
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Ponvd’s EXTRACT cures pain and suffering. Be- 
ware of spurious and dangerous imitations. 


CERTIFIED MILK.—Every dairy supplying our 
condenseriesis under supervision. Milk is produced 
under rigid hygienic rules. The company’s repu- 
tation is therefore a certificate of the absolute 
purity of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Coudensed 
Milk. 


REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON, D.C.—Grand 
Encampment of the Knights of Pythias of the 
World. The biennial encampment of the Supreme 
Lodge and grand encampment of the Knights of 
Pythias of the world will be held at the national 
capital, Aug. 27 to Sept. 5. For this occasion the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. will sell round trip 
tickets at reduced rates from all points on its lines 
east of the Ohio River, Aug. 23 to 28 inclusive, valid 
for return trip until Sept. 6; a further extension of 
time to Sept. 15 can be secured, provided the ticket 
is deposited with the joint agent at Washington, 
D.C., on or before Sept. 6. The rate from Philadel- 
phia will be $4, Pittsburgh $8, Cumberland, $4.55, 
and correspondingly low rates from all other 
stations. 


Don’t fire 


your barn! 


Drop a common lantern 


and it’s done. 


Side-Lift Lantern, 


The S. G. & L. Co. LANTERNS have 
the Stetson Patent Safety Attachment, 
assuring entire freedom from this danger. 
They are perfect lanterns. They can be 
filled, lighted, regulated, and extinguished 
without removing the globe. 

Buy them of your dealer. He has them, or can 


get them for you if you insist. Send for our cat- 
alogue. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 


Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 


EST 


HE Estey Organ is the creation of a demand for an absolutely reliable 


instrument, sold at the lowest price for which a strictly first-class organ 


can be_ bought. 


That it fully meets this demand 
is attested by its wonderful 
record of sales, which are far 
greater than any other make. 


Made of 


the finest materials 


throughout, by high-priced arti- 


sans, the Estey Organ is 


Te- 


nowned for keeping its origi- 
nal purity and sweetness of tone. 


EMEMBER the great question is not what you pay for an organ, but what 


the organ pays you in a musical way. On this point we refer to the 


reputation of the Estey Organ, favorably known in every civilized country 


on the globe. 


Large illustrated catalogue free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga mater e) 
. eroquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, al 
baths and all health appliances. New Turkish and Rus- 
sian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding jive lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Works of Dr. Nehemiah Adams.— Balance 
stock of the works of Rev, Nehemiah Adams, D, D., at 
about half-price, consequent upon change of publishers. 
Orders received by Mrs. D. W. Job, South Walpole, or 
Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Cong. House, Boston. 


NCE 
prygeasny OW 965 1826 BET TG 
Mh IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, BEST 
Z MENEELY &CO., GENUINE 

ZLWEST-TROY, N.Y¥.18610-METAL 
& CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


peony The 
Ruy FRINK 
I 


Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture! 
churches and the 


Creat ChurchLICHT.. 


°*§ Patent_Reflectors give the Most Powe 
Cheapest anal the Best Light known cor ener, Biorre, 
eatres, Depots, etc. 1 
t designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
f churches trade. P. FRINE, 65 


leries, 
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Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys’’; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass, 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


Church Equipment. 


LARGEST MA NUFACTUPERS]f 


IN THE WORLD 
pgp OC CHURCH FURI — 
OPERA AND ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. | 
————————— 
FCOMPANY || 


COMPANY | age 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. Zz 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced-here, 


Lighter in Weight ) 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price { 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 


COOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
: In connection with our 

wholesale business, 

are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
pela Sotho ble 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


we 


,A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
4 Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nagse 
catalogue. 


ver-plated Corrugated Glass 


Ty aeete cron /71\ 


enting Churches 2c 


etc, Satisfaction eee atetrn 
guaranteed. Catalogue lilgli gl 


Handsome | 
designs. ff} 


and price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. 
708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


Gh U R G & ‘ Be t 
in & Tide 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue: 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD, 


the Softest, ~ 
how Windows, 
New and ele- 


1 Pearl Street, V. ¥+ 
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IS THIS THE WAY OUT? 


The sailors in vessels engaged in com- 
merce on the high seas are recognized by 
these laws as aclass performing an impor- 
tant public service and as men whose char- 
acter and employment expose them to op- 
pression and fraud. Their contracts for 
labor are therefore taken under the nation’s 
protection; they are carefully screened even 
against their own imprudence; representa- 
tives of the government are made their 
guardians at home and abroad; their food, 
clothing and medicines are assured them in 
sufficient quality and amount, and their 
wages are made a lien upon the vessel they 
tread while a plank of it remains. In short, 
the owner or master who employs them is 
made to know, in all his dealings with 
them, that his men are wards of the law, 
and that any trespass on their rights is a 
crime against his country. Wherever the 
United States can boast a representative or 
a gun there is a tribunal to prevent or pun- 
ish oppression or fraud toward its seamen. 
But in return for this liberal grant of pecul- 
iar rights the sailor assumes duties which 
are no less peculiar. That which we call a 
strike on land is at sea a mutiny and deser- 
tion, and is punishable by a long term of 
imprisonment at hard labor. Sailors who 
should join at sea ina boycott like that of 
Debs would become pirates and suffer death. 
The suggestion that the principles recog- 
nized in our maritime laws, and yet more 
rigidly in the army regulations, be applied, 
with appropriate modifications, to the serv- 
ice of society upon public highways and 
other lines of intercourse, the free use of 
which is the first necessity of the commu- 
nity, is the only one which fully meets 
every emergency threatened by the unrest 
of labor, and at the same time contemplates 
the absolute protection and wise extension 
of its rights and _ privileges. — Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Ir you have a ten-year-old boy it would be well to 
write Mr. H. W. Siglar, proprietor of the Siglar 
School at Newburgh-on-Hudson, N.Y. He has had 
wide experience in educating boys and probably 
you could not place your child in better hands. 


WE have just received a very neat volume en- 
titled Evans’s Advertising Handbook. It givesin a 
terse manner most valuable information regarding 
the leading publications of the country, the result 
of thirty years’ experience. It also contains some 
handsome sample adyertisements prepared by the 
author. It is of convenient size and in every way 
true to its title, an Advertising Handbook. 


Hoop’s HeLes THEM ALL.—‘‘My husband was 
very sick and all run down and could not take 
more than a teaspoonful of food at‘a time. I de- 
cided to give him Hood’s Sarsaparilla and he be- 
gan to gain and now he has got so he works every 
day. My little girl had no appetite and I gave her 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now she is able to eat as 
well asever. I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
rheumatism and biliousness and it has been a great 
blessing to me.” Mrs. Annie Dunlap, 885 East 4th 
Street, South Boston, Mass. Hood’s pills cure sick 
headache. 


This skirt 
binding does 


not breakR— 


‘SH&M 


First Quality 
Bias Velveteen Binding 
that /Jasts as lorg as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker. 
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HE best investment in reai-estate is to 
keep buildings well painted. Paint protects the house and 


saves repairs. 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. 
be though, “the best paint or none.” 


You sometimes want to sell—many a good 


The rule should 
That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot my to use cheap paints. 


Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ”’ (Pittsburgh). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

«« BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
"COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘*FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 
“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

**JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

‘* SOUTHERN ’?(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER” (New York). 

“UNION ”’ (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one- pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 


Pure White Lead the desired shade ; 


; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 


perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 


painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


| 
To be sure of getting 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking. 


W. bes DoucLas 
3 SHO IS THE BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
$4.°5 50 FINE CALF& KANGAROD. 
$3 a WORE SOLES. 
o$2. 
$22 EXTRA hee MENS 
$2,375 


5 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 
*LA 


gine IES - 


G 
BesT po ONGOL, 
- SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L°-DOUGLAS, 
* BROCKTON, MASS. 
You cau seve money by wearing the 
W. L. Deaglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
Wehavethem sold everywhere atlower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


$ 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALE2’S 
.: $12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
Sfable for either sex, made of best ma- 
eo¥ terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted na tully warranted. Write to- day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free, OXFORD MEG. CO 

888 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, inL, 


feat WIFE" CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
What Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
= finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; ” guaranteed for 10 ears; with 
| Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
A der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
25,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
Inents. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
R E Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
E catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


CURE WITHOUT 


BY THE 


MEDICINE 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustibie and always at hand, As 

a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, 
As a cure of disease 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a hast of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [ass. 


? Why ? 
Look Like This 


Dent's TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHACHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 

Don't ‘axe Imirations. All dealers, 
or send 15c to 


Cc. 6S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M. 


an PA AAR 
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Hints or Kicks? Which? 
Happy experience, coming 


from hints—or / at 


a sad one 
from kicks. 
As to cleanli- 
ness, if you want the happy 
experience, take the hints that 
Pearline gives. Use Pearline 
for all kinds of washing and 
you have ease and economy. 
Is there a hint in the fact that 
hundreds of millions of pack- 
ages of Pearline have been 
used, and the sale increases ¢ 
If you want sad experience, 
take the old way with soap, 
and rubbing and scrubbing. 
That's hard for you, and for the 
things that you wash. It’s all 
rub,rub,rub 420 JAMES PYLE,N.Y. 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 25c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
_ New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


DOES YOUR HAIR_FALL OUT? 


_ Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write Select fay. 
pereeeee for 10 years. If interested, send _self-ad- 

ressed stamped envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYATT, 
Centreville, Mass. 


The old plan of cook= 
ing fruit preparatory 
to placing it in jars 
robs it of all vitality: 
and delicacy of flavor. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT. PRESERVALLNE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 
firm in its natural state. For Preserving Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
etc.,it stands without an equal. Simple, taste- 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 
are unknown where it is used. 

SAMPLE BOxX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. 
PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 

Agents Wanted. New York. 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, at the Pavilion, Plymouth 
Beach, Aug. 21,10 A, M. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 


E THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions Solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
forge 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1] and 2, Con- 
crecenere) House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
Tete a, House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOcI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field pe E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70! Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for 1ts permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Becrptary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. If bequeath to the 
“* Trustees of the National Council» of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
matoual House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B, RICK, Sec- 
retary. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnisbes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and begteath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1682. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rey. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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‘“«Cannot be Improved !”’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


of Galveston, Tex., 
—SAYS OF— 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


“ Having used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor @ 
for years, I find 0 
that it keeps my Si 
scalp clean and @# 
b=. the hairin the best 
WA condition. My 03 
ay | mother, now sixty @3 

years of age, has 
as fine a head cf 
hair as when she 93 
was forty, a fact O 
which she attrib- oO; 
utes to the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
thickens the growth of the hair and 
restores gray hair to its original color. oO: 
I cannot see how this preparation could 9§ 
be improved.”—Mrs, F, E. BAKER, Gal- O3 


veston, Texas. 9: 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 9 
PREPARED BY oj 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS, of 


©0000000000000000000000001 


25 Years of success 


proves merit. Since its first introdue- 
tion a quarter century ago 


SILVER RO = 
ELECE 1008 


has gained friends daily. To-day it’s 
used in nearly all civilized countries, 
Think of sending from CHINA for 
silver polish. They do, and to us. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


In Curing 


Torturing 
Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 


(uticura 


Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CUTIOURA, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorrER DRue 
AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


a- “‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,’’ free. 


The A Pronounced Success 
ionalist 4” 8 page service with 
Congregat rai: music, for vespers and 
SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 
ment onthe part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order 0, 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


The 
NEW 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 

as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 


Form of 
A dmi Ss Si on eo as SA Gato Leaflet 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 ets.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00, 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


L P Fisher Jan94 


OY AL Baking Pow- 
der is indispensable to 
finest cookery and to the 


comfort and convenience 
of modern housekeeping. 
Royal Baking Powder makes hot 
bread wholesome. Perfectly leav- 
ens without fermentation. Qual- 


ities that are peculiar to it alone. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


DEMAND POND 
EXTRACT, AVOID FOR 


ALL AT AEORED Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 


| Hoarseness 
1 Toothache 
Earache 
|, Lameness 
| Soreness 
u's Panu | Wounds 
TEL Gi 
BUFF wraprer. Catarrh 
Burns 


Colds 
Piles and 
ALL PAIN P59 Psa . 


POND’S © “rye 


EXTRACT rca 


JHE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 
IT WILL CURE. 
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UNITIES. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 


Wherefrom is the perfect day 


(Shine sun and the earth make warm }); 


A million shadows might 


Just serve to turn it gray, 


But, nathless, would prove no storm. 


The heart has one source of joy 


Whereby it is crowned complete 


(Reign love and o’er life be chief!) ; 


A million cares destroy 


Youth’s light-heart laughter sweet, 


But prove not man’s days are grief. 


ZAHE world has one source of light, 
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fs. MENSAND THEIR DOINGS. SE 


Dean Stanley’s handwriting was the despair 
of printers. Prof. Goldwin Smith says that a 
letter addressed by Stanley to Dublin found 
its way to Bath, and ‘“‘here we caught our 
first view of Jerusalem” was printed, ‘‘ here 
we caught our first view of Jones.” 


Wendell Phillips once dined with a Con- 
necticut educator. ‘‘Do you not feel that 
your occupation is gone, slavery being dead ?”’ 
asked the Jatter. ‘‘ Not at all,” he replied. 
“You and I may not live to seeit, but a greater 
contest is coming between labor and capital.” 


Mr. Gladstoneand Dean Stanley, when boys, 
went to the same preparatory school. The 
master declared that Stanley was the stupid- 
est boy at figures who ever came under his 
notice, save one, and he the great statesman, 
who, later, mastered the art of making a re- 
port on the national budget as interesting as 
romance. 


The Congregationalist 


HANDBOOK No. 3. 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


CONTENTS. 
Boys’ Brigade. 
Boys’ Club. 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 
Brotherbood of St. Andrew. 
Knighthood of King Arthur. 
Lyceum League. 
Men’s Clubs. 
Men’s Fraternal Associations. 
Men’s Sunday Evening Clubs. 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Young Men’s Clubs and Institutes. 


Price 4 cents, postpaid; 10 copies, 25 cents: 25, 50 
eents; 50,75 cents; 75, $1.00; 100, $1.25. 


No. 2 Handbook, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
Published by 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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*““The Congregationalist ” 
SERVICES . 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
0. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 

7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 

Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


17, Abide with us for it is toward evening. 
18, Eternal light of light be with us now. 
19, (Ready 1 Sept.). 

20, (Ready 1 Oct.). 


No. 
No. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


BOSTON. 
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The Congregationalist 


It is waste of good things 
to use ‘‘ pearl glass” or ‘pearl 


top,”’ unless you get the right 


shape and size for your lamp. 
See the “Index to Chimneys”’ 


—free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 


Florence 
Silk Mosaic. 


Hand Embroidery on Wash- 
able Neckties is popular home § 
needlework. A new fabric woven 
expressly for this use is called 
Florence Silk Mosaic—colors: ui 
cream-white, black, tan, navy-blue, iy 
and old-blue. qc 

The embroidery is done with Corticelli ttt 
(EE) Wash Silk,as sold onspools, which jes 
keep it clean, av ‘oiding waste, thus sav- 
ing time and money. The Mosaic is 
sold in patterns cut the right Jength for 
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Knitting; Crochet and Correct Colors 
for Flowers, embroidered with Corti- 
celli Wash Silk. 

Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and 
we will mail you the book—96 pages, | 
90 illustrations, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO.,18Summer St.5 Baton wae 


WhETE 10 G0 this une 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. 


Kansas City to Denver 
St. Louis 
New Orleans“ *$ 


PRR 
ny, 


PREA TRAE 


a tie, with working plan, directions, eS ae 
and many new designs. PSRaSSse 
‘““Florence Home Needlework”? fEaRE Re 
for 1894 is now ready. Subjects: FESRREIp 
Corticelli Darning in 22 new designs ; fz HEHE 
pstshepetey 

Ss z 
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Chicago to Denver 
** Colo. Spr’gs 
s¢ ** Pueblo 


o 
c 

CLORA DO SPRS.- me 
Mc FARLAN 


NEW ORLEANS 


is the train. Leaves Chicago 

Our Big 5 at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Curs, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


"CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HEXCU RSIONS 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


irae resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric bel 8, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. ry tonic air, Saratoga Perens 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity. 
baths and all health appliances. New Turkisb and Ppa 
sian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 
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This skirt 
binding does 


not break— 


First Quality 
Bias Velveteen Binding 
that Jasts as /o-g as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him fo save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., Waris, s* 


New York, N.Y. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


Bells, Peals and Chimes.¥ 


Best Ingot Copper and E. India 
Tin only, and so warranted, Best 
Hangings and Workmanship in 
the Country. Highest Award at 
World's Fair and Gold WV 2dal at 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
E. Ww. Vanduzen Co., - Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Soares | FOUNDRy; rg 
Sos BiyMve BELL 


os OOL. FIRE ALAF.M 6C 
Catalogue’ ity FREE Shinrtat be and term 


VORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
pe eee es ae REL 


MENEELY & CO, |ropest BEC! 
‘WEST-TROY N.Y Sanyo 


? CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every descneaa single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Addre 
BLAKE BELL cou Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST CSTABLISHMENT MANUFACTU 


CHURCH BELLS zee 


gre ne Price and Catalo; 
Gare BELL FOUNDRY. a elR Sg IMORE, MD. 
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Harper’s Magazine 


SEPTEMBER. 


166 Pages; 74 Illustrations. 


The Royal Marine: an Idyl of Narra- 
gansett Pier. By BRANDER MaTrruews. 
Part I. With 4 Illustrations by W. T. 
SMEDLEY. 


A New England Prophet. ‘A Story. By 
MaARy -E. WILKINS. 


Where Time has Slumbered. By Jutian 
RALPH. With 10 Illustrations by Frrp- 
ERIC REMINGTON. 


Riding to Hounds in England. By Cas- 
PAR W. WHITNEY. With 18 Illustrations. 


The General’s Bluff. By Owen WisTER. 
With 3 Illustrations by FREDERIC REMING- 
TON. 


Early Summer in Japan. By ALFRED PAR- 
sons. With 18 Illustrations by the Author. 


The Tug of War. A Story. By W. E. 
NORRIS. 


Some Records of the Ice Age about New 
York. By T. MircHEeELL PRUDDEN. With 
7 Illustrations. 


The Origin of a Great Poem (‘‘ Thanatop- 
sis’’). By JouN WHITE CHADWICK. With 
3 Illustrations. 


The Golden House. A Story. By CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. Part III. With 6 Lllus- 
trations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


Editorial Departments as usual. 
Now Ready. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


SHOPWORN 


BOOKS for sale 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF i894. 


Congregational Buevey School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
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Educational. 


MUSIC | 


PARACON OF SONC.. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Sete Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price so cents postpaid, 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is also a short elementary course 
of instruction in the book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers. Price, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
uted fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


The songs used at the great C. E. Convention at Cleve- 
Jand, July, 1894, were selections from the new book. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 
830 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED! 


The New Hampshire State Temperance Union will 
give employment to two or three reliable persons, 
clergymen preferred, who would like a respite from 
parish work, a change to regain health, or who will can- 
vass in their districts. Apply ia, person, if possible, to 
JAMES A. MERRILL, 20 Stark St., Nashua, N. H., for full 


particulars. 
BENJ. R. JEWELL, ) 
v7 SAMUEL UPTON, Committee. 
L. H. PILLSBURY, i 


WE have something new, 
Neat and attractive in 
TOPIC CARDS. . 


Die el Ve 


The Finlay Bros. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Send for samples. 


The committee appointed by 
the Natioval Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


The 
NEW 


° . = : 
printed in convenient form 
Form of as an 8 pp. leaflet, a Lot 
TcOCT the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission) series?" 


Seat, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


BIBLE 


STUDY 


: Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


PILGRIM 
COURSES 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST (complete in 52 lessons). 


Four grades—in quarterly parts or bound volumes. 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL (2 years’ course). 


First year in quarterly parts ready. 


These courses follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single lesson 


and studying them historically rather than textually. The arrangement of the material is chrono= 
dogical. Introductory Paragraphs put the student in possession of the key to the purpose of the 
inspired writers; Textual Helps explain knotty points; the questions (with spaces for written an- 
swers) under Text Examination send the student to the Bible itself; and the 7hemes for Thought 
‘secure attention to the great spiritual suggestions of the Scripture record. Excellent maps and fine 
illustrations. 

The Quarterlies: Senior, Intermediate and Junior, each 8 cents; per year, 30 cents. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST, fifty-two lessons, bound in one yolume, three grades, each 30 cents, 
postage or express added. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


Six grades: the Teacher (monthly); Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 
Paper, Little Pilgrim Cards. Send for price-list. 


Little Pilgrim 


1. The Bible as a Book. 2. The Geography of the Old Testa- 


! PART L.: ‘ 
OUTLINE ment. 3. The Geography of the New Testament. 4. Bible 
' . History, the Primitive Period. 
BIBLE PART IL.: 5. Bible History, the Development Period. 6. Bible History, 


the Period of Splendor and Decay. 7. The Life of Christ. 
8. Jesus’ Public Ministry. 

PARTIIL.: 9. The Life of Christ, the Week of Suffering. 10. The Life of 
Christ, the Forty Days of Resurrection. 11. The Institutions of 
the Bible. 12. The Four Gospels. 


A second course in progress in the Pilgrim Quarterlies. 
Complete in three parts. 


STUDIES 


BY 
M. C. HAZARD. 


Price per part, 4 cents each. 


First course, 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEW JERSEY, SOUTH ORANGE. 


DRYAD HILL, 
South Ne! Ot A charming Home School for 
Girls. Beautiful grounds. Thorough instruction. 
Experienced care given children. Highest references. 
Write for circular. Address Box 132, E. Orange, N. J. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course, 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ada- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
Reoperation for any College. Opens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
ress MRS. W. D. CABELL, 1435 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chauncy- Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of hll ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for college. 
Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labo- 
ratory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Two boys 
would be received into the family of one of 
the Principals. Upper classes begin Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston Street, Copl:y Square, Boston. 


SOSTON. ~ 
Largest & Most Successful in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 


plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGBG is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Ensti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

_ SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course. 

_ SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils,complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school, 

BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


ONUMENTS 


In GRANITE 
MARBLE or STONE 


Correspondence solicited for any work 
desired for execution this sea- 
son. Special designs sub- 
mitted upon request. 


&R |AMB 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


Send for Illustrated Handbook. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19. Address Prof, F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
The opening lecture will be given by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill,in Bartlet Chapel, at4P.M. For catalogue 
or further information, apply to 

EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT,- HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD 2 
THEOLOGICAL 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


6ist Year opens 
October 3 
1894 


SEMINARY 
NEW YORK, NEw YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. Thenext term will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 26, 1894. 

The faculty will meet incoming students in the 
president’s room, No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 

The opening address will be delivered by Rev. 
Francis Brown, D.D.,in the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 27, at 4 P.M. ; 

Students are urged to be present on the day of 
opening. 

Luggage should be directed to No. 50 E. 70th St. 


aS 


se 
i] 


MAINE. 
MAINE, PORTLAND. 


SHAW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Portland, Me. Business and Shorthand. Over 
400 students last term. Free books and stationery. 
Send for free catalogue. ¥. L. SHAW, Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


Derry, N. HW. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School. Tuition six dollars 
$6.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. H. Eighty-first Pheoe begins Sept. 12, 
1894, All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL’ FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, AMHERST, 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies, Amherst, Mass. Reopens 
Sept. 20, 1894. 


BosTONn, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 

REv. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22boys. F.B. KNAPP, S.B 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning at 9 A.M. For cir- 
culars address ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME ND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The thirty-second ° 
school year begins September 
18, 1894. 

I put the picture here to get 
the attention of parents that 
have advanced ideas in regard 
to the bringing-up of boys, or 
that are open-minded on the 
subject, and would like to read 
what I know about it. 


Write me, and I will send you 
my pamphlet, in which I have 
carefully discussed this great 
subject, and also described the 
school I have built up for the 
purpose of carrying out my 
ideas. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. - 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. hree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College ones ¢ 
Course. Address Miss LAURAS. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept.12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies is to re-open Reps. 22, 
1894. Margaret Winthrop Halland Howells House 
re-open at the same time. The Director, Mr. AR- 
THUR GILMAN, may be consulted by letter ad- 
dressed to No. 79 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Appointments will be made. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for noe and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, Be aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,94. Best of home influences, 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade 61st year begins 
Sept. 5th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificates admit to various colleges, 

THREE NEW BUILD 5 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably e 
tories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, peste | fire-place in each room, 
isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. E 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


THE 
RECKERS AND BRADFORD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Next school year begins Sept. 4. Provides a thorough 
course of business preparation, including 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. 
Individual instruction. Terms moderate. Call or send 
for prospectus. P 


, 


uipped with labora- 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
THOMAS C. MENDENHALL, LL. D., President. 
Offers courses in 

Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and General Science. 

New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops, 
For catalogue or further information address 

JOSEPH BEALS, §S. B., Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for‘any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 
rs. S. L. CADY and Miss C. E. CADY, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. College Preparatory. English 
Courses, French, German, Art, Music. 

REY. J. B. MCLEAN. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWIOH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


A school of the highest grade, preparing for College, 
Scientific School or Business. Certificate admits to 
various colleges. Superior Buildings. Gymnasium 
and Bowling Alleys. Illustrated Circular sent on 
request. FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE, 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876.. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates accepted by loadins Colleges and Universities, 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. ¥. City. Evening Dep't, 
Cooper Union. **‘ Dwight Method ” of instruction. 
Degree of LL. BR. after 2 years’ course. Graduate 
course added. Fee, $100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE ACRoRAMN.y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


NEw YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. rte toe and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Fela tog: 40th Year. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 


&) HARTSHORNS sinssanse) 


NOTICE 


LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


THE(QNGREGATIONALISI 


Volume LXXIX 


] We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. (jvo sen’ ine 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


. THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. &® 


Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust 1n God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


NEW EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18. 


Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. The thought of No. 17 is expressed in 
the verse which appears on its title-page —‘‘Abide 
with us for it is toward evening ’’; of No. 18—‘‘ Eter- 


nal light of light be with us now’; but these’ 


Services, and the two which follow, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
sion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 

‘“We hope that you will continue to publish these 
helpful responsive readings. Those which we have 
purchased, nearly the entire set, have been used 
in several different churches and some of them 
several times by us.’’—8uffalo, N. Y. 


E call attention to the statement 
WwW the officers of the American 
Board on page 256. Such an ap- 
peal should not be allowed to fail of its 


desired effect. The debt remains the only 


important hindrance to the more swift and 


effectual advance of the great work of the 
board. Harmony exists in its counsels, the 
spirit of cordial co-operation is apparent, 
its missionaries never were more compe- 
tent or zealous, and there are inviting open- 
ings in almost every foreign land where it 
is represented. If it could enter upon its 
coming financial year free of debt the moral 
relief and impulse would be even more in- 
spiring than the financial. Cannot this re- 
sult be accomplished? Hard as the times 
are, they are beginning to be better and, 
however this may be, there evidently is still 
plenty of money for other uses in thousands 
of Christian pockets. Cannot that $150,000 
be raised before September? 


President Warren of Boston University 
has proposed the foundation in this city of 
a Museum of All Religions. In it would be 
collected religious books, examples of the 
furnishings of altars and shrines, religious 
relics, emblems, idols and other objects illus- 
trating the character or history of the dif- 


ferent religions of the world. There are 


many good people who are easily shocked 
and the proposition has called out the ob- 
jection that, since Christianity is the only 
true religion, it is wrong to seem to put 
others upona par withit. But this attitude 
is not necessarily involved. To provide and 
use an opportunity for the study of the 
development of the religious spirit in man- 
kind—a most beneficial study, too—is not 
to take the position that any manifestation 
of that spirit is entitled to equal reverence 
with every other. On the contrary, nothing 
else probably would be demonstrated more 
impressively by the establishment of such 
an institution than the fact of the differ- 
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ences between the many religions of men 
and the kindred fact that the Christian re- 
ligion is both inherently and historically 
very greatly superior to any other.’ If there 
be objections to the founding of the pro- 
posed museum, they certainly do not grow 
out of any need on the part of the Christian 
religion to fear the freest and fullest com- 
parison with any other. 


The proposition to try Prof. R. T. Ely, of 
the University of Wisconsin, on the charge 
of having taught socialistic and anarchistic 
doctrines to his students, and of having il- 
lustrated them in conduct at first strikes 
one as ludicrously absurd. Nor does this 
aspect of the matter disappear the more it 
is studied. Whatever Professor Ely’s prac- 
tice may have been, and we have no doubt 
that it has been as worthy of a good citizen 
as he insists, certainly his published works 
contain no such dangerous doctrines as is 
alleged, and the later ones are more con- 
servative than the earlier, If his trial pro- 
ceed fairly upon the merits of the case we 
do not see how there can be but one issue. 
But there is another side to the matter 
which it is worth while to have emphasized. 
In these days, when loose thinking ‘and 
reckless speech do so abound and often are 
so mischievous, it is not an unmixed evil to 
have public attention fixed afresh, even in 
such a manner as in this instance, upon the 
grave responsibility of any man for the in- 
fluence of what he utters or writes or does. 
This is peculiarly true in the cases of all 
who instruct the young. There is far too 
much hasty or illogical reasoning and far 
too much jumping at conclusions on the 
part of some who are looked up to as lead- 
ers of thought and pioneersin moral reform. 
If this trial of Professor Ely should cause 
others, who are insufficiently careful about 
their expression of opinions upon social or 
religious questions, to take more heed of 
the possibility of their doing mischief, it 
will not have been in vain. 


It is reported from Rome that the Pope 
is about to make Archbishop Satolli’s del- 
egation to the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States absolute and sovereign, 
that is, to make him entirely independent 
of all authority except that of the Pope 
himself. Satolli certainly has seemed to 
wield an almost unrestrained power in 
Roman Catholic matters thus far since his 
coming. But he has been subject to the 
College of the Propaganda at Rome and 
the American prelates who have felt his 
installation in authority over them to be a 
grievance and his interference with their 
methods and policies of action to be at once 
an insult and a menace, have gone to Rome 
with their complaints. Apparently they are 
about to have their answer in this enlarge- 
ment by the Pope of Satolli’s powers and 
freedom. It is evident that the Pope is 
well aware of the divided state of American 
Roman Catholicism and hopes to compel 
an outward if he cannot an inward har- 
mony. It looks, too, as if the more en- 
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lightened Romanists, such as Archbishop 
Ireland, had found largest favor with this 
official who came over here a year or more 
ago apparently to act as the eye, the ear 
and the hand of the Pope himself, and 
whose influence in the American Roman 
Catholic Church thus far certainly has 
seemed for the most part in unexpected 
harmony with sound theories of education 
and patriotism, 


Never was the call for wise, able, tireless 
Christian leaders more urgent than now. 
Young men never had more inspiring op- 
portunities offered them in the ministry 
than today. We admit that the ranks of 
the ministry are well filled in numbers, 
that many are crowding into those ranks 
with inadequate preparation and qualifica- 
tions, and that many from other denomi- 
nations are eager to listen to invitations to 
occupy the desirable places in our own. 
Yet when did ever so great questions in 
religion and ethics press for answer as 
now? When did men ever more need in- 
spiration from heaven to maintain their 
integrity and to give themselves to public 
service? - The pulpits of strong churches, 
like the First in Springfield, Mass., and the 
First in Denver, Col., are waiting for lead- 
ers, Weak churches in irreligious commu- 
nities can be made to exert transforming 
influence when led by men strong through 
the indwelling Spirit of God. Nations are 
to be molded into righteousness and in- 
spired with love by men who know their 
fellowmen and who have the power of God. 
There are ministers enough to supply every 
Congregational church which can offer a 
reasonable support. But to men of excep- 
tional ability, who will make sufficient prep- 
aration and who are controlled by one 
supreme motive, the calling of the minis- 
try offers greater opportunities than ever 
before. 


THE LESSON OF THE TARIFF 
STRUGGLE, 


When the tariff laws of a nation are to be 
altered and a new commercial policy entered 
upon, the wise and natural course to be 
followed seems plain. A board of financial 
experts ought to be appointed. It should 
include representatives of different sections 
of the country, and of at least the two most 
important political parties. It should con- 
sider the commercial condition and relations 
of the nation, internal and foreign. It 
should be required to report to the national 
congress within a reasonable time and as 
nearly unanimously as possible a measure 
believed likely to serve the public need for 
at least the next ten years. Such a report, 
after opportunity for reasonable but not ex- 
cessive debate and amendment, should be 
enacted intolaw. That isthe manner which 
some nations, we believe, do adopt, and 
which every nation ought to adopt, when 
its tariff laws are to be revised. 

Instead of pursuing some such prudent 
and practical method the citizens of these 
United States have allowed the inevitable 
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modification of our tariff Jaws to become 
the football of political parties. Nearly 
three-fourths of a year have been spent upon 
a task which could have been done better in 
a few weeks. The business of the country 
has been allowed to be kept ata standstill. 
Millions of dollars have been literally thrown 
away. Not alittle actual physical distress 
has resulted. And finally a bill has been 
passed which, in spite of some good fea- 
tures, apparently illustrates no particular 
principle or policy and is disliked as truly 
by its supporters as by its foes. It is a 
hodge-podge of petty barterings and con- 
cessions instead of a statesmanlike treat- 
ment of a great public question. The grave 
subject involved has been treated by too 
many of our legislators with recklessness, 
frivolity and little concern for anything but 
purely partisan advantage. Not how to lift 
the nation out of its distress and peril, nor 
how to devise and formulate some broad, 
wise, public-spirited policy, beneficial to 
the whole people and for years to come has 
been sought for, but how to secure more 
money for this man or corporation or more 
privilege for that special line of business, 
and how to ‘‘put the other political party 
in a hole.” 

There hardly has been a more discredit- 
able or more ominous fact in the whole 
history of our country. Selfishness and 
greed have ruled, and, in spite of some 
honorable exceptions, without much dis- 
tinction of party. Nor is this all. A few 
senators, a mere handful and not one of 
them a man who has won the general re- 
spect of his countrymen, have been per- 
mitted to assume and assert the power of 
dictating to the nation what policy it should 
adopt. Public authority and public senti- 
ment have been opposed to them but, be- 
cause of stupid loyalty to foolish traditions 
of senatorial legislation, have been unable to 
control them, and they have fairly bullied 
Congress into yielding. Their action has 
set people to thinking seriously and it is 
time. Graver questions than any connected 
with the tariff have been raised. Thought- 
ful students of our public affairs are asking 
whether the people rule any longer in the 
United States; whether republican institu- 
tions are accomplishing their object if self- 
ish, reckless triflers with the nation’s pros- 
perity and safety can so misuse them; and 
whether our public men, who ought to be 
statesmen and to be controlled willingly by 
considerations of honor and righteousness, 
can be depended upon any longer to recog- 
nize the claims of ordinary fairness and 
decency. 

We have faith that our republican insti- 
tutions will be reformed and will endure. 
But this can be only by a fresh uprising of 
the people. There must be a general re- 
vival of loyalty, of brave, unselfish patriot- 
ism, and there must be no mistake as to the 
nature and extent of the specific remedy 
which is needed. Some are demanding the 
abolition of the Senate. But that would be 
a foolish resource. Others advocate the 
election of senators by a popular vote, a 


course which would possess some advantages 


but would involve the sacrifice of certain of 
the most useful features of our present sys- 
tem of legislation. Neither remedy would 
go to the root of the difficulty. What is 
needed is not a change in the form of our 
national legislature or in the method of 
choosing its members, but an improvement 
in the character of the men who are chosen. 

We must put more pure, more just, more 
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intelligent, more fearless men into public 
office. Honorable political partisanship is 
possible and unobjectionable, but the time 
has come to have done forever with that 
petty,-stupid, uncandid and too often ma- 
lignant partisanship which has become a 
curse of our times. A sharp stop must be 
put to the purchase of office either by money 
or promises of preferment. Moreover, this 
reform must go as deep as the disease. It 
must begin at the bottom. We must have 
better men in our State legislatures, town 
and city governments and ward committees. 
So long as the people of the United States 
consent to have its legislation done chiefly 
by third-rate men, just so long will it usually 
receive only third-rate legislation. It will 
deserve to be and will be the object of the 
world’s derision, 

All legislators take their tone largely from 
those who elect them. The incompetence 
and apparent corruption in the national 
Senate is due partly at least to a prevalent 
low moral standard in politics throughout 
the nation. The chief lesson of the recent 
scandalous tariff struggle at Washington is 
that we need a higher type of public men 
and that, in order to secure it, there must 
be a toning up of the moral sense of our 


whole people. 
sven ee 


KEEPING THE LORD’S DAY. 


Efforts have recently been made in Cam- 
bridge and in other suburban cities about 
Boston to enforce Sunday laws, and some 
of these efforts have failed. According to 
legal opinion secured by the mayor of Cam- 
bridge, the laws were too strictly interpreted. 
According to the advice of several of the 
Boston daily newspapers, the better way is 
to let the laws remain on the statute books, 
but to make no effort to enforce them. 

No advice could be worse than this. The 
surest way to encourage disregard of law is 
to teach the people that some laws are made 
to satisfy a demand for them, but that they 
are meant to be a dead letter. Especially 
vicious is the counsel that the enactment of 
any law should satisfy the public conscience, 
leaving men free to ignore it in practice. 
The counterpart of dead formality in reli- 
gion is dead law in the administration of 
government—a kind of state sanction of hy- 
pocrisy. 

The purpose of Sunday laws is to protect 
the first day of the week as a day of rest, 
for the highest good of the individual and 
of the State. These laws ought to be fair 
to all classes to secure this purpose, and 
they ought to be enforced for the good of 
all. Without such laws the liberty of the 
working classes would be destroyed. 

But to the Christian the Lord’s Day brings 
privileges which law cannot create, and of 
which he cannot be wholly robbed except 
by his own free will. Christians keep the 
day because they are the Lord’s people. 
Regular recurring periods of public worship 
are necessary to their spiritual life, and the 
Lord’s Day brings to us the opportunity to 
meet Himin His house. Without it Chris- 
tian fellowship could not be maintained, 
nor the spiritual life, which is toned up by 
the meeting together of those who have en- 
tered into covenant with Him. It is also 
the day for the conscience, when men con- 
sider their duties to God and to their fellow- 
men, when temptation to evil is checked, 
when truth is exalted and honor is stimu- 
lated and unselfish service to men is made 
attractive and patriotism is fostered and 
love grows. The Lord’s Day, kept for wor- 
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ship, rest and recreation, with God’s pres- 
ence recognized as, controlling, is the great- 
est safeguard of liberty, mutual confidence 
and peace, the most powerful influence to 
lift the whole people upward to God. 

The Lord’s Day affords to every one, 
once a week, an opportunity to do good. 
It is a great public institution, civil and re- 
ligious. If its religious element were lost, 
its value as a civil institution would soon 
dwindle away. That element can be kept 
only by the faithfulness of each follower of 
the Lord. Temptations are strong at this 
season,’ and indeed at any season, to put 
aside the higher good for the lower pleas- 
ure. Bicycle ‘‘ meets”? and ‘‘runs,’’ excur- 
sions of all sorts, or mere idleness, entice 
the disciple from both the private and pub- 
lic meeting with his Lord. But such pleas- 
ures are purchased at too great cost—the 
deadening of conscience and of love to God 
and men, indifference to public good, lower 
value set on life. The Lord’s Day will not 
decline in power if each Christian will faith- 
fully keep it, as often as it returns, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, 
and in response to the craving of his re- 
newed life to meet God and His people and 
to lead men into His service. Hach one 
who does his duty in this matter will re- 
ceive a bountiful reward. 


THE CONGO-FRENOH TREATY. 


On Aug, 14 a treaty was signed between 
representatives of France and of the Congo 
State in Africa which puts a new face 
upon affairs. France has just ceded a small 
amount of her comparatively useless coun- 
try to Liberia and has obtained in return the 
Cavalry River, the acquisition of which is 
decidedly important to her. But this new 
arrangement with the Congo State is much 
more important. It provides that. the 
French territory shall extend to the basins 
of the Congo and the Nile. It also pro- 
vides for the renunciation by the Congo 
State of the lease of territory granted sey- 
eral months ago to that state by England, 
and thus it modifies and practically neutral- . 
izes the treaty with England by which the 
English secured control over a continuous 
strip of soil from the northern to the south- 
ern end of the African continent. 

This is a sharp check to the aggressive- 
ness of England. It not only deprives her 
of actual and valuable territory and of a 
strategic position essential to the increase 
of her power in Africa but also its moral 
significance is important. It is a blow to 
British prestige. It cannot fail to have con- 
siderable weight against England in the 
minds of the native African rulers. Appar- 
ently the results of the English treaty with 
the Congo State have not proved to be as 
satisfactory as was anticipated. But nobody 
seems to have expected France to step in so 
openly and to enlarge her own boundaries 
so extensively at the expense of England. 

Apparently England must make the best 
of the situation. She probably will accuse 
France of sharp practice, but it is only what 
she herself often has been guilty of. She 
will perhaps remonstrate with the Congo 
State and threaten it, but she will not take 
any course involving war, because that 
would mean war with France also, The 
simple truth is that the territory at issue, 
comprising much of the Bahr-el-Ghazal re- 
gion, is important alike to England and to 
France. The former tried to secure it and 
thought she had succeeded but now learns 
that the latter has won it. Perhaps it is too 
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much to say that France has outwitted Eng- 
land, but certainly France has gained what 
England has lost. As for the progress of 
commerce and the development of Christian 
missions in the region involved, it probably 
makes little difference which nation is in 
power. 
eee ge! 
ARE YOU GAINING THE UTMOST 
BENEFIT FROM YOUR BIBLE? 

We are so used to the possession of the 
Bible that most of us probably fail to ap- 
preciate what the lack of it would mean. 
Yet are there not too many, even through- 
out Christendom, who practically have no 
Bible because they almost might as well 
have none for all the good they directly 
gain from it? Are there not many among 
professed Christians who neglect it, even 
though they would be ashamed not to be 
familiar with the poem, novel, history or 
scientific treatise which happens to be the 
subject of current comment? 

The utmost benefit to be gained from 
one’s Bible means not merely the best kind 
of advantage and help but the most of them. 
You may learn from it the principles of 
righteousness and some rules for the appli- 
cation of such principles in your daily life, 
and this is much. But it is not enough. 
It is only the beginning. Your knowledge 
may remain only intellectual. Your heart 
may still be hardly touched. The Bible is 
meant to quicken the vividness and tender- 
ness of your relation to a living, loving per- 
sonal being even more than to teach youa 
system of religious truth. 

In a word no one gains the utmost bene- 
fit from the Bible until he has found God in 
it, through Christ, and has appreciated that 
itis like a letter from his heavenly Father 
meant for and sent tu him personally as 
truly as though there were no one else in 
the world to receive it. Moreover the de- 
gree of this appreciation increases continu- 
ally as one reads the Bible with prayer for 
the Holy Spirit’s enlightening help. There 
is no affectation in that sense of a sweet, 
conscious, trustful intimacy with God which 
often is witnessed, especially in mature, ex- 
perienced Christians. It is as natural as 
the close, beautiful intimacy between the 
dearest earthly friends and is far more 
precious. 

The right use of the Bible involves an 
honest endeavor to live according to its 
teachings. He who thus studies and obeys 
it may be sure of winning at last that 
blessed knowledge of God which is its su- 
preme benefit. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The ratification by the Senate of the treaty 
with China recalls the recent conclusion of 
a very different treaty between China and 
our next neighbor, Mexico. We have se- 
cured the formal consent of the Chinese 
Governwent to the exclusion of its subjects 
for a term of years, while Mexico opens its 
ports for free interchange of commerce, 
travel and residence. The latter seems, on 
the face of it, a more fraternal, republican 
agreement, but the former undoubtedly ex- 
presses the settled purpose of the majority 
in the United States, and even, we believe, 
of the majority of Christians, who feel that 
there are already too many racial compli- 
cations in our national life and too many 
divergent moral codes to be reconciled or 
overcome to make it wise to welcome the 
mingling of Mongolian blood, or the influ- 
ence of Chinese ethical practices. *It will be 
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well to watch the effect of the free ingress 
of the Chinese to the nation just across our 
southern border. Will they dominate the 
Spanish Americans as they have dominated 
the Asiatic races wherever they have settled? 
Will the history of their coming to Califor- 
nia be repeated, and the Mexican civiliza- 
tion rise in protest against their presence, 
as the American was forced to do? Will 
the Papal Church of Mexico attempt to win 
and mold them? Differ as men may con- 
scientiously on the question of excluding 
the Chinese, all must be thankful that our 
laws of exclusion rest at last upon an inter- 
national treaty agreement, and not, as here- 
tofore, upon legislation which contradicted 
treaties and made us indictable at the bar 
of civilization for the crime of national false- 
hood. 


When Senator Hoar was skillfully guiding 
the anti-lottery bill through the Senate one 
of the few men who dared come out in the 
open and oppose the reform measure was 
Senator Gorman of Maryland. Last week 
Senator Kyle of South Dakota, who up to 
1884 was a Congregational pastor, attempted 
to induce the Senate to cleanse its wing of 
the Capitol of its bar-room—at least during 
the interval between sessions. He thought, 
as most other decent people think, that the 
national legislators should be above counte- 
nancing such an establishment. After a 
brief debate, in which Senator Gorman was 
the main opponent of the reform proposi- 
tion, but in which no one who participated 
seemed to treat the resolution as of great 
importance or other than the butt for levity, 
Senator Kyle’s resolution was practically 
killed by reference to the committee on 
rules. Senator Gorman opposes civil sery- 
ice reform, tariff reform, lottery extinction, 
saloon extinction. What good cause, pray, 
does he represent? 


Our correspondent in Chicago describes 
the essential new facts in the industrial 
situation there. It ought also to be added 
that the Pullman Company has formally re- 
plied to the action of the Attorney-General 
and, of course, proposes to fight vigorously 
for what it deems to be its legal rights. 
Apart from the intrinsic merits of this par- 
ticular case, and without passing judgment 
upon the motives of the Attorney General in 
bringing suit, it is well, we think, for the 
people’s representative law officer now and 
then to let the great corporations know that 
they must confine their operations strictly to 
those prescribed by their charters. One of 
the most significant events thus far of the in- 
vestigation now under way in Chicago and 
described by our correspondent, has been 
the presence of a group of students of Chi- 
cago University sitting in the courtroom, 
bent upon gathering at first hand facts and 
impressions respecting problems in which 
they are interested and concerning which 
they are studying at the university. It is 
obvious that this way of gaining informa- 
tion is superior to the usual way. Prof. 
E. W. Bemis of the same university has 
been on the witness stand giving his pre- 
scription for the prevention of a recurrence 
of the like conflicts. He does not believe in 
compulsory arbitration. 


The joint committee of business men of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, who, together 
with Governor Knute Nelson, have been en- 
deavoring to induce the railways to. re- 
instate 2,500 men participating in the recent 
strikes, have announced the failure of their 
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mission. The companies announce that 
they cannot discharge their present em- 
ployés, but when vacancies occur additional 
men will be employed on their merits; but as 
for promising employment to any particular 
class of men they cannot do it. In New 
England, whereas there is a disposition 
among manufacturers of textile goods to 
resume operations or increase the number 
of operatives at work, there is also the de- 
termination that necessity compels a lower 
rate of wages, and generally speaking the 
operatives concede the reasonableness of 
the decision. In New Bedford, Mass., many 
thousand spinners have rejected the redue- 
tion, have struck and are now out. 


The centennial of William Cullen Bryant’s 
birth was observed in Cummington, Mass., 
on Aug. 16. At least three thousand per- 
sons were in attendance, including many 
of distinction, and among them were Mr. 
John H. Bryant, the only surviving brother 
of the poet and eighty-seven years old, 
Parke Godwin, his son-in-law, Mrs Julia 
Ward Howe, Miss Sarah O. Jewett, John 
Bigelow and Charles Eliot Norton. The 
orator of the day was Mr. Edwin R. Brown, 
of Sherwood, Ill., but addresses also were 
made by Mr. Godwin, Mr. Bigelow, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Professor Nortou, Rev. J. 
W. Chadwick, Mr. A. M. Howe and Comp- 
troller of the Currency J. H. Eckels. Mrs. 
Howe also read a poem and there were 
songs by John W. Hutchinson, of the fa- 
mous Hutchinson family of singers. Let- 
ters also were read from Dr. Holmes and 
ex-Senator Dawes. Many different aspects 
of the poet’s life, character and work were 
dwelt upon and the occasion was exception- 
ally enjoyable. It brought out plainly the 
lasting impressions which the poet’s integ- 
rity and nobility of soul had made upon 
his age not less that those due to his dis- 
tinctively literary powers and achievements. 


The British House of Lords has rejected 
the evicted tenants bill by 249 votes to 
thirty after a sharp debate. This result 
was anticipated. The defenders of the vote 
claim that the House of Lords thus once 
more has performed its constitutional func- 
tion of sending back to the nation at large 
for further consideration an important meas- 
ure which has not become thoroughly com- 
prehended by the public. The probable 
outcome of the bill will be its reintroduc- 
tion at the next session of parliament, and 
its passage by the Lords as soon as they 
understand that the people mean to have it. 
So far as itis altered it will be broadened 
and rendered more inclusive and, if the 
Lords reject it again after all, a dissolution 
of parliament and a new general election 
will be likely to follow. Mr. Gladstone’s 
health has improved considerably and there 
are those who think his return to public life 
and power to be possible if not probable. 
But we cannot see sufficient justification for 
such a belief.. Sir William Harcourt, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons, is just leaving England 
for a long continental tour and may never 
resume his place as the Liberal leader. Sir 
William, who apparently cannot overlook 
the appointment of Lord Rosebery over his 
head as prime minister, and who has been a 
great force in English politics, will be much 
missed by the Liberals although not always 
easy to work, with. - 


The most contradictory reports continue 
to come from China and Japan. During 
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the week there has been no fighting of any 
consequence. But the Japanese fleet is said 
to have shut up aChinese fleet in the bay of 
Pe-chi-li and to have also cut off, by the 
same movement, the possibility of sending 
Chinese troops into Corea by water, As 
China must march her forces which go by 
land something like a thousand miles and 
through a most difficult country, while the 
Japanese, so long as the sea is kept clear by 
their fleet, can reach Corea by a sea journey 
of only a hundred miles, Japan apparently 
has the advantage in respect to occupying 
Corea. Japan is said to have Janded 50,000 
troops there already and to have the out- 
spoken sympathy of the Corean sovereign. 
But another story is that the Chinese have 
already sent far more men than the Japa- 
nese into Corea. Those judges who ought 
to be best informed rank the two combat- 
ants as quite well matched but the news is 
so vague and contradictory that it is hardly 
possible to form a trustworthy notion of 
what is being done or is likely to result. 


It is reported with some definiteness that 
a movement is on foot in Japan, doubtless 
the outgrowth of the war excitement in 
some degree but by no means wholly due to 
that, to secure the revision of the existing 
treaties with foreign powers, especially Eu- 
ropean and American, which give foreigners 
special privileges in respect to the holding 
of land and to taxation as well as the right 
of being tried for alleged offenses in their 
own consular courts instead of the Japanese 
courts. This is termed an anti-foreigner 
movement. Butit is not necessarily antag- 
onistic to foreigners. It is simply an asser- 
tion by the Japanese of their own rights. 
No self-respecting nation ought to be con- 
tent to grant foreigners among them pe- 
culiar privileges of land holding and taxa- 
tion or to allow foreign courts of justice to 
exist side by side with their own-and with 
greater authority. There may be excep- 
tional cases or reasons for maintaining the 
treaties as they are. But, unless there be, 
an Englishman or a citizen of the United 
States in Japan should neither expect nor 
receive any more special privileges than he 
would be granted in Spain or Italy and 
should be understood to be under the law 
of the land as in either of those countries. 
Foreign nations should not refuse to meet 
Japan half-way in revising these unjust 
treaties. 


25s 
IN BRIEF. 

We shali publish next week the first of a 
series of four papers by Rev. Dr. James 
Stalker of Glasgow, author of Imago Christi 
and The Preacher and His Models. They will 
contain the ripe wisdom of a great preacher, 
and will come as stimulating exhortation to 
the occupants of the pews, leading them, we 
hope, to new and higher conceptions of their 
privileges and duties as hearers of the Word. 
A search light from the pulpit is about to 
illumine the pews. 


Not to be outdone by Congress, Chicago con- 
templates a new tax—on cats. 


Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler has a positive and 
justifiable opinion upon the subject of senti- 
mental, jingle hymns. He terms them ‘‘sen- 
suous slush that savors more of Anacreon 
than of dignified devotion.’’ 


After commenting on the increase in con- 
gregations during the summer at the churches 
in a New England city, in spite of the various 
outside Sunday attractions, a correspondent 
of a Boston paper inadvertently adds, many 
of the “ pastors are away and their pulpits are 
well supplied.” 
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The price of opium is stated to have gone up 
one-third because of the Chinese war with 
Japan, If this increase could check the ille- 
gitimate use of the drug without making 
valuable and necessary medicines more costly 
also, it would be something for which to be 
thankful. By the way, is the teapot threat- 
ened also? 


The new tariff bill puts paintings and sculp- 
tures on the free list. This is in the interest 
of the best intellectual culture and moral 
progress. The surprising fact is not that the 
admission of such works of art now is per- 
mitted. without bindrance but that an en- 
lightened nation ever should have offered 
any hindrance. 


Eight years ago twenty-two counties in 
Western Kansas had 100,000 inhabitants. To- 
day they have but-48,000. What a shrinkage 
of real estate values this means to Eastern in- 
vestors! What a readjustment of families 
and homes! Some of the emigrants are going 
into the South, where more would go if the 
political and social conditions were other than 
they are. 


The sane, healthy tone of Richard Burton’s 
essay, A Fallacy of the Realists, is a result of 
heredity and environment. Heredity, because 
he is the son of Rev. Dr. N. J. Burton, for so 
many years pastor of the Park Church, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Environment, because it was writ- 
ten under the shadow of Mount Monadnock, 
where one, to be sure, can find slime in the 
swamps if he seeks for it. But most men pre- 
fer to gaze on Monadnock. ; 


The Bryant celebration at Cummington last 
week recalls one of Lowell’s bright sayings 
in regard to his brother poet. Writing to 
J.T. Fields, he said: ‘‘ For my part I don’t 
understand how Bryant holds out so long. 
Yet it was pleasant to see him renewing his 
youth like the eagles in that fine poem about 
the trees. He deserves to have a tree planted 
over his grave, which I wouldn’t say of many 
men. A cord of wood should be a better 
monument for most.”’ 


Rumors to the effect that Rev. J. H. Stuck- 
enberg, formerly pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin, was compelled to leave that 
society because he had become a Social Demo- 
crat and aired his opinions too freely in the 
pulpit have been current in this country. 
The congregation, through a representative 
committee, has publicly and authoritatively 
pronounced these rumors and charges “as un- 
just as they are false.’’ So let this lie be taken 
out to the Potter’s field and buried. 


Careful observations by the representatives 
of the International Geodetic Union have just 
demonstrated that the earth’s axis is loose, or, 
to put it in another way, the north and south 
poles wabble. This discovery, together with 
that of a new gas in the atmosphere, may ex- 
plain to some people the current phenomena— 
political and social. A great many standards 
are wabbling—standards of morals, standards 
of literature, standards of legislators, etc. 
And as for gas—look at the Congressional 
Record, or scan the counters where fiction is 
sold. 


It appears to be probable that the alleged 
doctoring of the accounts of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad actually has 
taken place. It involves a loss of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to those financially 


‘interested in that road and it suggests the 


query whether the affairs of any other road, 
which is making a plausible showing, are 
being similarily mismanaged. All railroad 
officials should realize not only the shame of 
dishonesty but also the fact that the public is 
in no mood to be trifled witb in such matters. 


The papers tell about a certain frequenter of 
horse races who lost $250,000 last year in bets 
and has lost an equally large amount this 
year. ‘‘ A fooland his money are soon parted’”’ 


says the terse proverb, and the only regret 
y 
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which most people will feel in behalf of such 
a man is because the money which he has lost, 
instead of going where it would do any special 
good, probably bas passed into the possession 
of other men of similar character, who soon 
will lose it in their turn. But in the end a 
good deal of it will filter back into the useful 
business of the world. 


The investigation of alleged abuses in public 
institutions—such as that which has been going 
on for a long time here in Boston—sometimes 
is necessary. But all concerned should co- 
Operate to prevent its being prolonged in- 
definitely. Nobody wants to have paupers 
ill-treated. Yet moral enthusiasm often fades 
away unless able to set quickly about needed 
reforms, and this, we fear, is what some of the 
people involved in the Boston investigation 
are counting upon. But we believe that in 
this instance they will find themselves mis- 
taken. 


In his address at Ashfield last week Charles 
Eliot Norton laid emphasis upon the truth 
that intelligence without moral senseis a poor 
possession. He cited the case of Debs and 
Sovereign, of Gorman and Hill and of Cezare 
Santo, each of whom has gained unpleasant 
notoriety this last summer, as proof that all 
national and personal iniquity cannot be 
charged toignorance. These men.can or could 
read and write and are not lacking in intelli- 
gence. Yet this of itself has no saving power. 
What the world needs, more than anything 
else, is a renaissance of moral convictions. 


The last Massachusetts Legislature very 
wisely amended the license laws so as to give 
the public, acting through the State Board of 
Pharmacy, more of a chance to get at and sup- 
press those druggists who, disgracing an hon- 
orable business, have so often of late turned 
their shops into saloons. The investigation 
made by the Springfield Republican a few 
months ago, and the startling facts it pre- 
sented respecting the sale of liquor by drug- 
gists in a typical town well reputed, showed 
to what proportions the evil had grown in 
the State. It is gratifying to know that the 
State Board of Pharmacy already has begun 
to enforce the new law and proposes to in- 
vestigate thoroughly and act rigorously. 


That Professor Mead’s recent article was 
timely and provoked approval and dissent we 
have reason to believe. Last week two dis- 
senting opinions were published, and this 
week one of the younger men of the denomi- 
nation speaks out his mind in opposition to 
some of the veteran theologian’s assertions or 
implications. It may be well to remember 
that Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, than whom there is 
no higher authority in this country, has no 
faith in the theory of compulsory arbitration, 
and that not because his ethical ideals are 
lower than those of Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rabbi 
Schindler and Dr. H. L. Wayland, the most 
prominent advocates of it. Neither do the 
leaders of organized labor favor compulsory 
arbitration, for they see that, as a preliminary 
step to such an attempt, there must be a rec- 
ognition by the state and a control by the 
state of organized labor, for before you can 
justly or practically begin to enforce the de- 
crees of a tribunal both parties must be tangi- 
ble, legally responsible, get-atable, as it were. 
A sheriff cannot levy on a vacuum. With the 
incorporation of labor organizations and the 
legal responsibility of all leaders and members, 
there would come some things that most of 
them do not desire, viz., responsibilities as 
well as privileges. 


The scientists of this country have been in 
session in Brooklyn during the past week. 
As was becoming, an attempt to define the 
attitude of the scientist to truth was made by 
the president of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. In the following, 
which is an excerpt from this definition, we 
have italicized certain phrases, which indieate 
that this particular scientist is open to the 
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indictment which Benjamin Kidd makes 
against scientists in his book on Social Eyo- 
lution: 


The one test of scientific truth is that it 
shall bear unlimited and untrameled investi- 
gation. It must be not only verified but al- 
ways verifiable. It welcomes every trial; it 
recoils from no criticism, higher or lower; 
from no analysis, from no skepticism. It 
challenges them all. Jt asks no aid from faith ; 
it appeals to no authority; it relies on the dic- 
tum of no master. The evidence, and the only 
evidence, to which it appeals or which it ad- 
mits is that which it is in the power of every 
one to judge, that which is furnished directly by 
the senses. It deals with the actual world 
about us, its objective realities and present 
activities. It does not relegate the inquirer to 
dusty precedents or the moldy maxims of com- 
mentators. The only conditions that it en- 
joins are that the imperfections of the senses 
shall be corrected as far as possible and that 
their observations shall be interpreted by the 
laws of logical induction. 


a 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Seaside Meetings. 

Our popular shore resorts, heretofore 
given up mainly to summer rest and recre- 
ation, are more and more every year attract- 
ing associations of more thoughtful people 
for purposes ranking under almost every 
head rather than that of amusements. This 
season, for example, Long Beach has had 
a Congress of Comparative Religions, hold- 
ing through five days twe daily sessions. 
Elaborate, scholarly addresses were given 
by experts in the several lines of thought 
and study pertaining to the subject. Dr. 
D. J. Burrell presided and lectured on the 
Fetich. Confucianism was treated by Dr. 
G. W. Knox; the systems of Zoroaster, Mo- 
hammed and the Theosophists, with the re- 
vived Aryanism of India, were learnedly 
discussed before interested listeners. Dr. 
Joseph Cook gave five lectures, in his pecul- 
iar vein, on Christian Theism, Family Life, 
Christian Missions, The Bible, etc. Dr. 
F. E.. Ellenwood gave a discourse of re- 
markable power on The Contacts and Di- 
vergencies of the Ethnic Religions and Their 
Relations to Christianity. At this same 
resort, for seven successive weeks, have been 
conventions of, among others, the Long 
Island Chautauquans, the Christian En- 
deavorers, King’s Daughters and Sons, the 
Epworth League, State Temperance Soci- 
ety, etc. 

Ocean Grove and Asbury Park have also 
been more thronged than ever. At the 
Grove has been built a new ‘‘auditorium,”’ 
said to seat between 9,000 and 10,000 people. 
Methodist camp meetings, making special- 
ties of temperance and missions, alternately 
under male and female leaders, have drawn 
crowds, as have Mr. Yatman’s evangelistic 
‘meetings, and lectures by Chaplain McCabe, 
Bishop Fowler, Drs. Palmer, Mandeville, 
Rev. J. L. Scudder and others. ‘‘ Prohibi- 
tion Park,’’ on Staten Island, also gets its 
‘share of reformers, particularly when the 
-temperance question is up. The Salvation 
Army held a ten days’ encampment at the 
park lately. The army, by the way, is to 
build in Fourteenth Street, west of Sixth 
Avenue, a fine. brick and limestone eight- 
story building, costing $125,000, for its head- 
quarters, 

The Philosophers. 

This is a fearfully busy week in Brooklyn. 
The forty-third annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, drawing in its train a long list of 
affiliated organizations, has called to our 
sister city a great crowd of men of science, 
representing, it would seem, most of the 
colleges and other scientific centers of the 
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country, with men of distinguished name 
from Canada and one or two from over the 
sea. A start has already been made with 
papers and discussions on almost every con- 
ceivable department of science, but scdres 
on scores more are to come—on geology, 
mineralogy, zoology, chemistry, mathemat- 
ics, medicine, agriculture, entomology, -as- 
tronomy, microscopy, anthropology, botany, 
and all the other tics, onomies and ologies 
known to science. If these papers are pub- 
lished, as it is expected many of them will 
be, the world will have enough profitable 
reading for years to come. 

A Plucky Mother. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s unexpected, but so far 
very efficient, ally in his work of cleansing 
from the pest of disorderly houses so much 
of the city as he can reach is winning fresh 
laurels daily. She is a reputable business 
lady of fifty-five years, whose home, in a 
handsome brownstone block a few steps 
from Broadway at Madison Square, has for 
some years past been made increasingly 
uncomfortable by the coming into the block 
of professional gamblers and the class of 
women that follow in their wake. House 
after house was bought or rented by these 
characters, until the good lady had to send 
her daughter fram home for protection and 
her property was fearfully depreciating in 
value as a residence. Finding that she 
could get no help from the police the lady 
took matters into her own hands, and graa- 
ually shamed some and frightened others of 
the neighboring property owners into co- 
operating with her. Several of the nui- 
sances are already closed, and the prospect 
now is that this one woman’s pluck and 
persistence will redeem the character of 
her block and give to people and police an 
object lesson upon the problem of making 
and keeping the city clean. 


Police Trials. 

The police commissioners are still going 
on with the trial of their accused subordi- 
nates, but in the face of many obstacles. 
One of the chief of these is the difficulty of 
getting the accused before them. One of 
the captains has been for some time feign- 
ing serious illness, but is now to be put 
through the mill whether sick or well. An- 
other captain and four sergeants (virtually 
five, for one was allowed to resign) have 
been convicted and dismissed from the force. 
Thus far it appears that, contrary to the 
board’s intention, it has been furnishing 
valuable matter for the Lexow investigators 
when they resume work in September. 
Personals. 

Dr. George F. Pentecost is once more 
with us, taking a vacation rest—after his 
style of resting—from the work of his Lon- 
don pastorate. One of his first duties here 
was the sad one of conducting the funeral 
of his close friend, Joseph A. Shoudy, Esq., 
a well-known Christian lawyer, formerly of 
the Broadway Tabernacle and, on removing 
to Brooklyn, the earliest mover for organ- 
izing the Tompkins Avenue Church, now 
Dr. Meredith’s charge. For years he has 
been one of the most active helpers in our 
Congregational affairs. 

Thus far through the vacation Sabbaths 
attendants on the Broadway Tabernacle 
services have found no lack of profitable 
preaching. Dr. F. A. Noble is closing a 
series of six Sundays’ sermons, every one 
of which was well worth hearing on the 
hottest day. Dr. M. M. G. Dana, late of 
Lowell, has been found a most accepta- 


ble supply in Dr. Lyman’s South Church, 
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(Brooklyn) pulpit in the pastor’s absence. 
Dr. C. H. Daniels of the American Board 
was cordially welcomed last Sunday by the 
Lewis Avenue people, to whom he and his 
family gave such substantial help in their 
church life while living in Brooklyn. The 
Clinton Avenue people and their neighbors 
worshiping with them for the summer have 
been disappointed on two Sundays of their 
anticipated hearing of Dr. Gunsaulus, ill 
health preventing his coming. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
A Weary Congress. 

Congress has often sat longer, but never 
has any Congress been so utterly ‘‘ sick and 
tired”? of its session as this oneis. Secre- 
tary Carlisle has officially informed the Sen- 
ate finance committee that the national 
Treasury imperatively needs the revenue 
from sugar, the implication being that the 
Treasury Department does not want the 
supplementary free sugar bill passed, from 
which it would appear that there is a seri- 
ous division in the Cabinet as well as in the 
rank and file of the Democracy in Congress 
and elsewhere. 

The Effect of the New Tariff. , 

As to the permanent effect of the new 
tariff on the country, that can be determined 
only by experience, though patriotic mem- 
bers of all parties unite in hoping that the 


effect may be beneficial; but even if it is, 


they are sanguine Democrats indeed, and 
few in number at that, who maintain that 
their party will be materially strengthened 
by the bill. The general opinion, among 
Democrats and Republicans alike, is that 
the country will not soon forget the exhibi- 
tion which the Democracy has made of itself 
this year, and will be slow to intrust it with 
power again. 

The New Chinese Treaty. 

The new Chinese treaty has been ratified 
at last, and it is understood that the vote in 
the Senate was forty-seven to twenty in its 
favor, and that the negative vote was made 
up entirely of Northwestern senators, with 
the addition of the two senators from Mas- 
sachusetts. Party lines cut no figure in the 
division, and the independent manner in 
which it has been received and treated is 
well illustrated by the fact that the Cali-’ 
fornia delegation was divided on the sub- 
ject, one senator from that State favoring 
the treaty and the other opposing it. The 
new instrument is practically the same as 
the one negotiated by Secretary Bayard in 
Mr. Cleveland’s first administration, which 
was overloaded with amendments in the 
Senate and finally rejected. The treaty ap- 
pears to be generally approved, theoretically 
at least, but there is a disposition to wait 
and see how it works practically before 
commending it unreservedly. The Hawaiian 
royalist committee, which came to Wash- 
ington all the way from Honolulu to induce 
this government not te recognize the new 
Hawaiian republic, has gone back again, 
having accomplished absolutely nothing. 
The committee did not even see the Pres- 
ident, as he was ‘‘ too busy.”’ 

The Anti-Lottery Bill. 

The anti-lottery bill will not be finally 
acted upon by the House at this session, 
probably. It may be just as well so be- 
cause of the obnoxious amendments which 
have been tacked on to the bill in the House, 
and which stand a better chance of being 
eliminated if the measure is postponed un- 
til next winter. 
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The Indian Appropriation Bill. 

As anticipated, the Indian appropriation 
bill came out of conference and finally 
passed both houses in a far more acceptable 
form than that which it exhibited on its 
first emergence from the lower house. In 
its perfected form, thanks to the insistence 
of the Senate conferees, most of the im- 
provements ingrafted upon the bill by the 
Senate were retained, the wholesale sacrifice 
of salaries was averted, and the amounts 
appropriated for schools and other im- 
portant items in the bill were restored to 
something like the sums called for in the 
estimates. Inquiry at headquarters has re- 
sulted in an assurance that the bureau 
officials, though the bill is not by any 
means just what they desire, are quite well 
satisfied with it on the whole, as it is so 
much better than that which the House pro- 
posed to give them. The total amount ap- 
propriated is about a million and a half 
more than last year. 

Ecclesiastical Matters. 

Congregational circles in this city regret 
very greatly the approaching termination 
of the pastorate of Rev. Charles H. Small, 
who during the last seven or eight years 
has had remarkable success in developing 
the Mount Pleasant parish. When he took 
charge it was a small, weak, suburban off- 
shoot or dependency of the central city 
parish, but it has now become a large, 
strong, independent church, and probably 
the most prosperous of all the Congre- 
gational churches here, except the First 
Church. Mr. Small has been conspicuous 
and active in all good works at the national 
capital, and he will be greatly missed by the 
community. His resignation, it is under- 
stood, will take effect next month, and is 
due entirely to considerations affecting the 
health of his family. He has accepted a 
call to the Congregational church in Hud- 
sou, O., an attractive and important field of 
activity. 

Aug. 18. (Comision ae 

FROM THE INTERIOR 
The National Commission in Session. 

The three commissioners, Messrs. Wright, 
Kernan and Withington, with Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright in the chair, began their work of 
investigation of the causes of the recent labor 
troubles in Chicago Wednesday morning, 
Aug. 15. The first person to give testi- 
mony was Vice-President Howard of the 
A. R. U. In his opinion the cause of the 
general strike was the decision of the rail- 
way managers to stand by Mr. Pullman, or, 
in other words, to refuse to run Pullman 
ears. He thought the Pullman men were 
justified in striking, although he does not 
believe in strikes, nor does he think they 
can ever succeed where violence is em- 
ployed. He would settle difficulties like 
that in Pullman not by calling troops, but 
by letting the parties interested fight each 
other till one of them is thoroughly whipped. 
Had it not been for the troops, he says Mr. 
Pullman would have been made a bankrupt. 
He denied that the strikers are responsible 
for the violence and destruction of the late 
strikes. This he charges upon hoodlums, 
who are always around in times of disturb- 
ance. He does not believe in compulsory 
arbitration. Ie repeated the charge which 
he has previously made, that the cars were 
burnt by men hired to do this by some one 
of the railway managers! Mr. Sovereign’s 
testimony, although less radical, was along 
the same lines. Mr. Debs is to be heard, 
and all labor representatives who have any- 
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thing to say. Those against whom charges 
are brought will have an opportunity of 
employing counsel and of cross questioning 
those who bring them. It is the evident 
purpose of the commission to get at the 
truth. And this is what the Chicago public 
wants it to do. Least of all does it want 
labor unjustly treated in any respect, or 
those who are guilty of thus treating it to 
escape the odium and punishment which 
they. deserve. If Mr. Pullman or any of 
his associates in the Palace Car Company is 
a Dr, Jekyll today and a Mr. Hyde tomorrow, 
Chicago would like to know it. 


Vacating the Pullman Charter. 

Quite an excitement was caused late last 
week by the proceedings instituted by At- 
torney;General Moloney against the Pull- 
man Company to compel it to show cause 
why its charter should not be forfeited. 
The claim is that the village, with its houses, 
stores, churches, schoolhouses, theater and 
library, governed by laws of its own, is not 
necessary for the building and repairing of 
cars; that interest in a car wheel company, 
in a foundry and in a brick yard and large 
ownership of real estate are also in excess 
of charter privileges; and that the charter is 
further violated in the ownership of the 
building occupied in part as a city office, 
but also in part rented for largesums. The 
company has filed an answer, claiming that 
it has in no way overstepped the privileges 
secured by the charter, but stating its desire 
and its determination to have the question 
settled by the highest court. The decision 
is of great importance, for many incorpo- 
rations, notably those of insurance, have 
erected high buildings, in which, in addi- 
tion to the rooms they need for their own 
business, they have space for rent from 
which they obtain a princely income. It is 
strange that for fourteen years no hint should 
have been given by former attorney: generals 
of any violation of charter, either on the 
part of the Pullman Company, or any other 
of the many incorporations which are as 
guilty as that. 


Rev. Mr. Carwardine and the Pullman Strike. 
Mr. Carwardine, who has been stationed 
at Pullman two years as a Methodist minis- 
ter, has just issued a little book of 134 
pages, in which he claims to give a full and 
impartial account of the strike. The ac- 
count is written wholly from the standpoint 
of the men. For Mr, Pullman there are 
only words of disapproval, for Mr. Debs 
words of praise, as also for the committee 
which has had the strike in charge. Al- 
though not in favor of strikes, he believes 
this strike to have been fully justified. He 
makes the refusal of Mr. Pullman to arbi- 
trate the cause of the loss of life and of 
property connected with the strike and, as 
the head of the company, responsible for 
everything of which the mencomplain. The 
direct causes of the strike are, he says, the 
unequal cutting of wages without corre- 
sponding reduction in rents, nepotism in 
the appointment of officials and a system of 


. petty shop abuses on the part of the over- 


seers which had become intolerable. He 
complains, also, of a system of espionage, 
which has led to the blacklisting of a good 
many workmen. He attacks the constitu- 
tion of the village, declares that it is feudal 
in its nature, that Mr. Pullman is a feudal 
lord, an aristocrat, harder to get at than the 
Czar of Russia. While it is said by the 
officials that the village was built in order 
to furnish healthful quarters for the men 
and with philanthropic intentions, Mr. Car- 
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wardine affirms it to have been from the ~ 
beginning a money-making operation, and 
goes so far as to say that the reason why 
Mr. Pullman took certain contracts at a 
loss was that the men might earn enough to 
pay the rent of the houses which they oceu- 
pied. If this is done the company does 
not care if there is nothing left over on 
which to live. Instances are given where 
the checks, over and above the rent check, 
were for two cents, seven cents, forty-seven 
cents, and the like, for two weeks’ work, 
and this because, owing to the cut down in 
wages and in time, also, it had been impos- 
sible to earn more. That this is a real 
hardship anybody can see. Mr. Carwardine 
says in substance that there are two Pull- 
mans—one which the casual visitor sees, the 
one which is described in the public prints, 
and the real Pullman in which the work- 
men live. He admits the existence of sani- 
tary laws, the absence of saloons, brothels 
and gambling dens, but says these exist 
near by in Kensington and Roseland, and 
that the morals of Pullman itself are not 
above suspicion. He says that practically 
the men are required to live at Pullman, 
although many own and rent houses else- 
where. Favors are shown those living in 
Pullman, which makes it wise to rent from 
the company. He thinks the library should 
be absolutely’ free to all Pullmanites, and 
that the rooms in which it is kept should 
not be so nice as they now are. He would 
have some sort of a central hall in which 
the men might meet and discuss matters of 
common interest. The suggestion is cer- 
tainly a good one. Mr. Carwardine is about 
going before the investigating commission, 
and after he has put his charges on record 
the managers of the company will be called 
upon to explain. It may be that some of 
the charges are exceptional rather than reg- 
ular, and that, with a few changes and a 
little more attention on the part of Mr, Pull- 
man to matters in the place which bears his 
name, the wrongs of which the men complain 
could all be righted. If the present condi- 
tion of things at Pullman is, as Mr. Car- 
wardine asserts, the result of a deliberate 
purpose on the part of the management to 
grind down its help to starvation wages, 
then it is time that the privileges of such 
an establishment should be curtailed. The 
shops are now working with nearly a full 
quota of men. There is talk of evictions, 
as the houses will soon be wanted for those 
who are actually employed by the company, 
but as many of the strikers, against the ad- 
vice of their leaders, have gone back to 
work, perhaps the evictions will not be so 
numerous as we have feared. What every- 
body here wants to know is the exact truth, 
and to have no favors shown capitalists that 
the poorest and most indefensible workman 
cannot enjoy. 


Recognition Service. 

A recognition service in connection with 
the coming of Rev. C. K. Westfall, formerly 
of the United Brethren, took place Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 12, at the Oakley Branch of 
the Union Park Church. The rooms of the 
very attractive chapel were full. An inter- 
esting feature of the occasion was the fra- 
ternal greeting from neighboring pastors. 
Professors Willcox and Jernberg, and Rey. 
G. L. Smith of the Porter Memorial, another 
of the Union Park Branch churches, made 
addresses. Mr. J. Hf. Tewksbury was mas- 
ter of exercises, and an admirable master, 
too. 
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A Fallacy of the Realists. 


The so-called realists of the day in litera- 
ture make a fetich of the present. To them 
the unpardonable sin is to elect to write, or 
to be inspired in writing, by aught that lies 
outside of eye-reach, that is, not near in 
spaceandtime. A doughty champion of the 
near and the now, like Hamlin Garland, 
swells with wrath when he encounters an 
American maker of fiction who does not 
draw his impulse and his subject from the 
soil, as the phrase is; his most fiery elo- 
quence is enlisted in the cause of truth to 
the phenomena of our many-sided and virile 
national life. 

That ‘‘America for Americans’’ is whole- 
some doctrine in literature as in social life 
few willdeny. It isa threadbare common- 
place to say that almost all the solid and 
permanent contributions to world litera- 
ture have been those which faithfully and 
forcefully reflected the times of the writer, 
which, in the abused idiom, had local color 
and, looking to subtler things, voiced the 
Zeitgeist of his day. The forms of Homer, 
Shakespeare, Dante, Cervantes and Tenny- 
son loom up before the mind’s eye as we 
speak the words. The criers-up of realism 
have history on their side—then, in so far as 
giving faithful transcripts of the present is 
a desirable quality, nay, a well-nigh indis- 
pensable trait in work that is masterful. 
The mistake too often made, to the invali- 
dation of much that is said and done, is due 
to bias, to a wall-eyed insensitiveness to 
another and equally true phase of literary 
activity and firm-based on the philosophy 
of art. Itis his surprising failure to find any- 
thing helpful to us Americans in the past, 
rather than his panegyrics of the present, 
which constitutes Mr. Garland, for instance, 
a guide at times misleading. In his enthu- 
siasm over the verities of the latter-day 
novel he forgets the triumphs of Scott and 
Hugo, nor seems to remember that their 
method, being founded on law and appeal- 
ing to a steadfast human instinct, is for to- 
day even as for yesterday, and may be for 
tomorrow in a way and to a degree not pos- 
sible for the Simon-pure disciple of Zola. 

Again, while the great work of former 
centuries has been veracious in mirroring 
the environment, the inspiration of the 
writers—a very different matter—has most 
often been drawn from prior conditions. 
Shakespeare, with his plundering of Plu- 

-tarch’s Lives, is a familiar example; Cer- 
vantes, in painting the immortal Don, had 
his eye fixed on the earlier sentimental 
romances of his country; Dante looked to 
past politics and history; and even Homer 
harped of by-gone heroes and the old gods 
of his faith. 

And there is the best of reasons for this 
tendency of the creative artist to gather his 
material in the past, while back of the 

, reason lies an immutable canon of literary 
and all other art—a,canon or theory seldom 
conceded and rarely acted upon by your 
extreme realist. The reason is that, from 
the very fact of subject-matter or theme 
lying in distance and retrospect, it is better 
food for artistic consumption; the theory is 
that art, primarily and above all else, in- 
volves selection. Pace the school of Zola, 
which, either by precept or example, places 
photographic reproduction of nature as the 
be-all of art; its essential being depends 
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upon the skill and the insight wherewith 
the artist chooses out of his vast material 
lying in the raw before him such things and 
makes such combinations as are typical, 
symbolic, representative. It is man’s busi- 
ness, as Cherbuliez says, to improve on 
nature, the facts of life being seen, in Stey- 
ens’s happy phrase, ‘‘ through the prism of 
an emotion.’’ The best of the realists, pro- 
ducers like Balzac, Tourgenieff, Hardy and 
Howells, even Zola himself, when falsest to 
his creed and truest to his genius as a 
creator, do select, and it will be found that 
by however much there is in the literary 
work the suppression of the non-essential, 
the seizing on the salient and the significant 
and the true statement of the relative values 
of higher and lower things, by so much 
will the result be declared good by con- 
temporary opinion and, still more emphati- 
cally, by the slow voice of time. 

Yet how frequent nowadays is the clamor 
for truth and nothing but truth, meaning 
thereby a stupid spreading out of detail, 
with no emphasis on the naturally choice 
and important data and hence no light and 
shade—a mistake which a trained chef in 
the arrangement of his menu would not be 
guilty of, since he would in the selection 
and sequence of the courses take due re- 
gard for contrast, proportion and combi- 
nation. . 

Now it is obvious that motifs drawn from 
the past of thought and feeling have the 
immense advantage of perspective, which 
means selection, inasmuch as what lies be- 
hind us inevitably ranges itself in its essen- 
tial form and color, suppressing the unim- 
portant and the irrelevant and bringing out 
the dominant, that which is characteristic. 
Take a landscape and see how true this is. 
Direct attention to the foreground and you 
are swamped with detail; sundry unmen- 
tionable unesthetics may be there; the trees, 
perchance, obscure the forest. But viewed 
in the vistas, with the lure of proportion 
and the glamour of atmosphere, the pervad- 
ing beauty of the scene is brought home. 
To see a thing in the whole is to see it after 
the manner of God. 

Exactly the same law obtains in litera- 
ture. Men and women a little back in time 
take on heroic proportions, not because 
they are falsely idealized, but because one 
is thus enabled to understand their ‘‘com- 
position,”’ as the painter would say. If you 
are not.a hero to your valet it by no means 
proves that you lack heroic qualities, but 
may merely register his Philistine inca- 
pacity to observe you in your more or- 
ganic moments, his mind being confused 
with petty nothings of toilet and wardrobe 
to the which your relation is non-essential. 
The past always has been and always will 
be chosen for literary representation and 
stimulation just because it offers ready- 
made selective material, advantaging the 
creator by so much. It is the unphilo- 
sophic fallacy of the realist to overlook this 
basal fact. 

Regarding poetry as a division of litera- 
ture, it may be remarked that for the very 
reason it is the most imaginative sort of 
creative work in letters has this imperial 
dictate of the by-gone always been potent 
therein. An examination of the permanent 
poetry of the nations will prove beyond per- 


adventure that a poem sprung from con- 
temporaneous conditions, as well as im- 
pulses, is rather the exception than the rule. 
The majority mirror current phenomena, it 
is true, but their roots go down beneath the 
Ygdrasyl tree of tradition, whereunder lies 
the old, sweet-welling spring of myth and 
imagination. This fact prettily illustrates 
our contention—that kind of writing which 
by common consent is most ideal does in- 
stinctively and infallibly turn backward for 
inspiration. And, looking to literature at 
large, how obviously is work romantic in 
proportion as it steps away from the canvas 
to let the observer take it in as a concep- 
tion, not as piecework and in minutice. 

Half-truths often make as much trouble 
as if they were falsehoods. It is so with 
this despisement of the older literary stim- 
uli. To grant the artistic gain furnished 
from the past is not at all to rate cheap the 
present as good artistic material, nor to 
deny the bottom principle that the reflec- 
tion of his own time should be the aim and 
result of every artist’s endeavor. It may 
be further confessed that to treat contem- 
poraneous material artistically is the hard- 
est of tasks, both selection and recombina- 
tion being more difficult; unaided by per- 
spective and the illusion of distance, the 
creator must by the might of his invention 
and the charm of his manner supply what 
under other conditions is supplied by the 
nature of his subject. But to jump from 
this to the conclusion that the only honest 
art is here is the very acme of illogic. 
There were many brave men before Aga- 
memnon; the realist should never forget 
that the modern hall-mark may be on work 
quite irrespective of subject-matter and 
motive. A genuine personality or an orig- 
inal talent is revealed as surely in historic 
romance as in a latter-day study by James. 
Moreover, the personal revelation is at the 
same time a revelation of the writer’s na- 
tionality and era by a hundred soothsayings 
of thought and expression. 

When the advocates of exclusive attention 
to immediate data wake up to their partial 
induction and their neglect of the philoso- 
phy of art in its broadest scope and mean- 
ing, their claims, in the main right enough 
and proper, will win more respect and alle- 
giance than they now command. The fal- 
lacy we have pointed out is but one of a 
number into which their zealot enthusiasm 
has allowed them to fall. 


WHO SAYS IT? 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


A fellow-student of mine in college wrote 
in autograph books something to the effect 
(I wish I had the language) that truth is to 
be received from whatever source it comes, 
but error rejected though given by an ora- 
cle. It was a favorite sentence of that stu- 
dent. It sounded well. It implied superior 
wisdom and great breadth. As I was a boy 
it strongly impressed me. As a man I see 
that it was a platitude. Perhaps its real 
intent was to separate absolutely a thing 
that is said from the person saying it, lest 
one be swayed by some authority. But, if 
so, there is something to be said as to the 
importance of knowing who says things. 

First of all, it is important to know 
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whether the person who speaks is qualified 
to speak. When I used to hear Agassiz, his 
name carried weight. It was presumptive 
evidence that in his department he could 
and would give me the exact facts, If a 
schoolboy had undertaken to contradict 
Agassiz, I think the identity of the scien- 
tist would have been of prime importance, 
I should greatly prefer to hear Edison con- 
cerning incandescent lighting than to hear 
a salesman discoursing in a lamp store. 
I should much prefer the opinion of my 
friend, Professor :Thayer,:as to the exact 
meaning of a sentence in the Greek Testa- 
ment rather than its exposition from a 
traveling manipulator of a student’s Bible 
and a lead pencil. ‘‘ Who says it”’ is vastly 
important in reference to the probability of 
correctness, If some statement of religious 
experience is made by an aged saint just 
ripe for heaven, the knowledge had through 
a long and consistent life of faith, prayer 
and goodness has mighty power because of 
.the person who gives the testimony. The 
probabilities of truth depend vastly upon 
the qualifications of the one who speaks. 
Hereby one may readily see the importance 
of listening to the best recognized authori- 
ties. Most people cannot afford the time 
necessary to examine and investigate the 
multitude of matters coming before the 
mind. Life is so short that such investiga- 
tion is absolutely impossible outside of those 
few vital matters which every person must 
investigate. Even in investigation, where 
contradictory statements appear, it is wise 
to begin the examination by inquiring, as to 
each assertion, who says it. 

To know who says some particular thing 
will often cast light upon the reasons for its 
shape. An anonymous assault in a reli- 
gious paper upon some institution would be 
readily understood if the author’s name 
had been appended. Had he some personal 
grievance? Had the tides swept away and 
left him stranded? One might insist that 
the only question is whether the charges are 
true. But if this assertion were admitted 
the truth would be much more readily as- 
certained if we knew the author and under- 
stood his motives. Though he be perfectly 
honest in his opinions his personality, if 
known, might throw a flood of light upon 
his statement. It is on this account that 
some writers sign fictitious names to their 
assaults. 

It is possible that the force of editorials 
would sometimes be better understood if 
the particular writer appended his name. 
Of course editorial control assumes the re- 
sponsibility of all its utterances, and yet 
the knowledge of actual authorship might 
explain the coloring sometimes. For in- 
stance, a purely literary paper, in reviewing 
Dr. Dunning’s recent book on Congrega- 
tionalism, evidently dissents, though not 
unkindly, from his treatment of the Uni- 
tarian division. The criticism is, of course, 
purely literary, yet if it be understood that 
the editor is a Unitarian minister the criti- 
cism naturally appears in a different light. 
The same book, reviewed in a great period- 
ical, was objected to for its chapter making 
Congregationalism the practice of the early 
churches. The review was, of course, in 
the name of the paper itself, but the criti- 
cism of that chapter could hardly have 
been different if the religious editor of the 
paper is an Episcopalian. A Baptist paper 
naturally objects to the reflections upon 
Roger Williams. A Presbyterian paper 
speaks very favorably of the work, but 
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takes exception to the chapter on apostolic 
Congregationalism, believing that the early 
practice was Presbyterian. ‘‘ Who says it”’ 
must often account for the thing said. 
‘“‘Who says it’? is often of peculiar im- 
portance when different persons use the 
same words in different senses. This is par- 
ticularly the case in religious utterances. 
A statement may sound substantially cor- 
rect.. Then why not accept it, regardless of 
its origin? If it is true what matters its 
authorship? Simply because the use of the 
terms may be delusive, and the deductions 
which are to follow by and by may be abso- 
lutely untrue. I wish to know what is one’s 
real belief on a broad scale. Sometimes 
men have used the words ‘‘ regeneration,”’ 
‘‘atonement,’’ ‘‘ divinity. of Christ,’ and the 
like, with no intention of dishonesty, and 
yet have held general beliefs entirely incon- 
sistent with what these words would be 
understood by ordinary hearers to imply. 
What is said sounds well, but who says it 
has a great bearing upon what it means. It 
is not unreasonable to interpret the utter- 
ance by the man. The man may be a safe 
leader and he may not. He may.be a judi- 
cious thinker and he may not. He may be 
a sound reasoner and he may not. If one’s 
general drift is reckless it is well to knowit. 
Whatever he says must necessarily be con- 
sidered in that light. This is the only path 
of wisdom and of safety. 
- Now and then it comes in my way to hear 
sermons. [ am sometimes struck by the 
quotations which preachers make from dif- 
ferent authors. In a majority of cases quo- 
tations are a sign of poverty. But I am 
surprised when a preacher quotes some high- 
sounding sentence from some disbeliever in 
Christian faith, as though that disbeliever 
was authority for Christian men in a Chris- 
tian sermon. To thus magnify such an au- 
thor and to give him standing before a 
Christian people may appear to show much 
reading and great liberality, but it is hardly 
edifying. When an approving quotation is 
made as having authority, it is well to know 
who says it and whether the ministerintends 
to commend the unbelieving writer to his peo- 
ple asa safe guide in religious things. If 
he does not so intend he ought not to make 
the quotation. 


— 


TWO SHORT LOOKS AT ONE LONG 
SUBJECT, 


LOOK ONE. 


BY REV. CHARLES M, SHELDON, TOPEKA. 


‘‘Yes,’’ said the minister, slowly, ‘‘I am 
growing tired of preaching to Christian 
people.”’ : 

The deacon looked a little shocked, but 
he was beginning to understand his pastor 
better than when he first knew him. 

‘¢T suppose you don’t mind preaching to 
those of us who are still in need of it?”’ 
The deacon put the question just the least 
bit ironically. 

“] mean that 1 am growing tired of 


‘preaching to just such Christians as you are 


and the majority of our church members 
are.” 

‘*T don’t just exactly understand,’’ replied 
the deacon, a little puzzled. ‘‘ Your state- 
ment is capable of a double meaning.”’ 

‘‘T mean,’ said the minister, eyeing the 
deacon thoughtfully, ‘‘that I am growing 
tired of preaching to people who are al- 
ready saved, people who come out of Chris- 
tian homes and know what the gospel is, 
people who are personal disciples of the 
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Master and who have access to just as much © 
Scriptural truth as I have.” 

‘Still, I do not see,’ said the deacon, 
wrinkling up his forehead, ‘‘ why these peo- 
ple do not need preaching. They are not 
perfect Christians.”’ 

“No, but they are in possession of the 
way to grow into Christian character, And 
there are thousands of people in this town 
who are not Christians who need preaching 
much more than those that face me every 
Sunday. Why should I[ keep writing or 
preaching sermons for people who have 
heard the same truth again and again when 
hundreds of people walk by the church door 
every Sunday who need all that my audi- 
ence possesses? ’’ 

‘It is the old question of reaching the 
masses,”’ said the deacon, a little wearily. 

‘*Maybe it is the question of the masses 
reaching us,’ replied the minister. 

““But what do you want to do?” asked 
the deacon, after a pause. ‘Do you want 
to go out and preach on the street?”’ 

“No. But maybe I would like to have 
some one from the street come in and preach 
to me.” 

The deacon stared. He did not under-’ 
stand. 

‘“Well,’”? said the minister, ‘‘ what is a 
church, anyway?”’ 

‘‘A church?’’ inquired the deacon. ‘* Why, 
I suppose it is an organization of Christian 
people who believe in Christ and His teach- 
ings and try to get others to do the same.” 

‘“‘And what is the work of a church?”’ 

‘Why, 1 suppose it is anything that will 
help to save men,’’ replied the deacon. 

‘Anything ?”’ asked the minister, almost 
severely. 

‘‘ Well, 1 never heard the exact work of a 
church defined,’’ said the deacon, a little 
hesitatingly. 

‘*Can it be defined except by the needs of 
its particular setting in its particular age?”’ 
The minister again put the question as if all 
alone. And without waiting for the deacon 
to answer, he replied: ‘‘I begin to believe 
that it is the particular work of the church 
in this age to study society, to know how 
men live and why, to acquaint itself with 
the actual conditions of daily life. It is not 
enough to know the general fact of sin and 
the general truth of the atonement as a 
remedy. The minister and the church in 
this age must know particular facts of sin 
and preach details rather than wholesales. 
And, above all, the minister must know 
life.”’ 

“*But how can he know society in detail 
and do his parish work? ’’ 

‘What is his parish work?”’ 

‘““ Why, making calls, seeing strangers in 
the congregation, visiting the sick, and so 
forth,’’ said the deacon, winding up the 
list of parish duties rather abruptly. 

‘‘But suppose, instead of making calls on 
people he knows are Christians, he uses that 
time and strength to reach those who do 
not belong to any church and are not 
Christians? ”’ 

“Then his church will complain,” said 
the deacon, scratching his head medita- 
tively. ; 

“But what is a church for?” asked the 
minister again. ‘To pay a preacher’s sal- 
ary and complain when he does not eall on 
the family twice a year? It all comes back 
to where we started. I am tired of preach- 
ing to Christian people, and I am going to 
try an experiment.”’ 

The deacon looked a little alarmed, but 
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he was used to experiments, and he asked, 
mildly, ‘‘ What are you going to try to do?”’ 
wat you come to church next Sunday 
- evening you will see,’’ replied the minister. 

So the next Sunday evening the deacon 
was on hand. He had not been out to an 
evening service for some time, although he 
had heard his minister say several times 
that he would like to have his members 
attend in order to set a good example. The 
minister never urged them to attend for the 
sake of the splendid sermon he prepared, so 
that is probably the reason the deacon and 
many others never went. 

There was a very short service of praise 
and prayer, and then the minister came 
forward and said: ‘‘I have come to the con- 
clusion lately that the church’s great oppor- 
tunity and business in this particular age is 
to study men and life as found in society all 
about us. The church that does not know 
what is going on in the labor world and 
the want world, and the political world and 
the tenement world, and the sin world isa 
church that is losing its hold on the age. 
I have therefore decided to use a year’s 
Sunday evening services for a Christian 
study of life. I have planned to do this in 
various ways. Tonight I have invited a 
master mechanic from the railroad shops in 
this town to come in here and tell this 
church why he is not a church member and 
why most of the men in the shops are not 
church members and never come inside a 
church, He will also answer questions in 
an informal way at the close of the service. 
I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. B. 
This is the first time, he tells me, that he 
has been inside a church for ten years,”’ 

Mr. B., the master mechanic from the 
shops, spoke for an hour and told the 
church some very plain truths. The dea- 
con listened with absorbing interest. Sev- 
eral times he shook himself to feel if he 
were in church, but when the questions 
began to be asked he forgot himself and 
put half a dozen. The service was two 
hours long and no one complained. 

The next Sunday night the house was 
crowded. This time the minister intro- 
duced the chief of police, who, he said, 
would tell the church from personal expe- 
rience what in his opinion was the reason 
for the large number of youthful criminals 
' and the great amount of depravity among 
the boys in the city at that particular time. 
He spoke out of his own experience and 
suggested several remedies, which, as the 
minister pointed out in the brief closing 
remarks made by him, could easily be set 
on foot by combined action of all the 
churches in the place. 

The next Sunday the minister had a prom- 
inent member of a popular lodge come in 
and explain why, in his opinion, the lodge 
offered inducements to young men for mem- 
bership so much greater than those of any 
church that the overwhelming tendency of 
all young life was away from the church 
toward the different society orders. And 
the minister pointed out at the close how 
the church might, possibly with advantage 
and without lowering the spiritual meaning 
of its organization, incorporate an insur- 
ance feature into its body politic which 
would prove a great blessing to the poorer 
members. 

Meanwhile the church was rapidly crowd- 
ing with an ever increasing number of in- 
terested people. Just how the minister con- 
tinued for a year to put his church in touch 
with life is his secret and that of his church. 
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It is enough to say that he did, and his 
church is now beginning to put some of its 
knowledge of life to a practical, applied 
Christian test. 

The deacon is an enthusiast over the ex- 
periment. Lately he was talking about it 
to one of his friends from the East who was 
visiting him. 

“But is that church work? Is that a 
proper thing for a church to do? ”’ his friend 
asked in some perplexity. 

“You must ask our minister about that,”’ 
replied the deacon, with a peculiar look. 

‘* What will he say?”’ asked the friend. 

The deacon smiled thoughtfully as he re- 
plied, ‘‘ He will say, ‘And what is church 
work in this age of the world?’”’ 


—__— =~ 


OBJECTIONS TO COMPULSORY ARBI- 
TRATION, 


BY HERBERT M, BOYD, AMHERST, MASS, 


The question before the American public 
today is not anarchy, We believe in our 
laws and their enforcement. Noresponsible 
person can hesitate in indorsing Professor 
Mead’s declaration, ‘‘If there is anything 
that ought to be regarded as axiomatic in 
regard to the labor problem, it is that both 
capitalist and laborer shall be protected 
from violence.”’? Noris the question social- 
ism. That, in principle, is already generally 
acknowledged, and in many things already 
operative. The public school system, sani- 
tary, temperance, factory and Sabbath leg- 
islation stand for socialism accomplished. 
Insurance, co-operative enterprises, trade 
and industrial organizations, the proposed 
nationalization of telegraph, railroads and 
all natural monopolies, postal savings, etc., 
clearly indicate the tendency. And the 
question is right here, In what ways and 
how far is the socialistic program practi- 
cable? 

Prof. C. M. Mead of Hartford Seminary 
writes at length in the Congregationalist of 
Aug. 2 to show that ‘‘compulsory arbi- 
tration’? is not in the line of progress, 
These objections are of such a nature that 
they must seem to many of his readers in- 
conclusive. 

What is the arbitration asked for? Any 
truly valuable discussion of a proposition 
must proceed from the best definition and 
the fairest interpretation of the spirit of 
those making it. It may be questioned 
whether Professor Mead has succeeded in 
reaching that standard. The thoughtful 
Christian students who advocate arbitration 
emphasize its moral effects, They generally 
mean by compulsory arbitration that to 
which corporations and workmen shall be 
compelled to submit their cases, and the 
great advantage is gained when the im- 
partial tribunal has rendered its decision. 
There need be no compulsion of law beyond 
that. Public sentiment will support such a 
decision, and the side which rejects it and 
has not the sympathy of the people is 
doomed. This educative and moral effect 
of public sentiment is wholly overlooked 
in Professor Mead’s definition and discussion 
of the subject. 

‘‘ Fixing of wages by law.’’ <A large part 
of the evil. of our industrial conditions is 
from the very fact that wages are cleter- 
mined by employer and employé in a 
conflict where the stronger determines for 
the weaker. The ‘‘flexibility and varia- 
tion in the application’’ and the approach 
to righteousness when arbitrators render 
their opinion in particular cases is the 
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thing desired, and a very different thing 
from the permanent ‘fixing ”’ of a statute. 

‘Interference with personal liberty ’?— 
the argument of the lottery man, the 
sweater and the saloon tyrant. Can Pro- 
fessor Mead quote any scheme of arbitra- 
tion which involves at all what he has 
pictured in his paragraph under this cap- 
tion? Very few, of either employers or 
employés, have anything like full personal 
liberty in settling their relations to each 
other. In civilized society personal liberty 
is bounded on all sides. What is well for 
the person and the community should al- 
ways take precedence of individual claims. 
If arbitration is a good thing otherwise, 
this objection of ‘‘interference with per- 
sonal liberty’’ is only a piece of exploded 
Manchester economics. 

If there is arbitration between corpora- 
tions and workmen, then why not between 
individuals? Simply because of the all- 
important difference between the relations 
of organized capital and labor under the 
law of monopoly and the relations of small 
businesses and individuals under the law of 
competition. Professor Mead would have 
avoided confusion in the main arguments 
of his paper if he had seen clearly this 
necessary distinction, the recognition of 
which is essential to valuable treatment 
of questions involving the relations of large 
social bodies. You cannot argue from 
business which is subject to competition 
to that which is so largely a monopoly 
that it over-rides this law. You can deal 
with another grocer, but what are you to 
do if you do not like the service of your 
railroad, or your water, coal, oil, or gas 
monopoly? You can change your house 
servant or ‘“‘ hired man,” but the thousand 
men in your factory, all trained in the 
special divisions of labor and mostly de- 
pendent on their present situation, organ- 
ized in unions or brotherhoods, put yon 
in a very different case. 

It is said compulsory arbitration would 
encourage organization. I answer, first, 
under the let-alone policy organization is 
going on about as rapidly as circumstances 
will allow. It is sure to go on with or with- 
out arbitration. Second, it is not at all the 
generat opinion of careful and disinterested 
observers that organization per se is an 
evil, 

It is said that it can be enforced only 
with difficulty. It could scarcely be more 
difficult to enforce even the extreme kind 
of compulsory arbitration which Professor 
Mead takes for his theme than it now is to 
settle the difficulties that constantly arise. 
And it is all but certain that the moral 
influence of arbitration would prevent great 
and general disturbances. Even the rash 
Debs would scarcely have ventured upon the 
course he took if he had facing him the 
verdict of a board of arbitrators. The re- 
sult of Lord Rosebery’s arbitration of the 
coal miners’ strike and the happy settle- 
ment of the Great Northwestern railroad 
difficulty are here in evidence. 

It is surprising that Professor Mead does 
not use the comprehensive and supreme 
argument against arbitration that it is so- 
cialistic. That would have a large princi- 
ple behind it, which would immediately 
rally the still many surviving supporters of 
the individualistic philosophy. 

The mistake of the whole article on the 
feasibility of compulsory arbitration is its 
ultimatum of content when you have dealt 
with a thing only in its symptoms or special 
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out-workings. That is superficial which 
does not deal with something behind and 
beneath the ‘‘violence”’ of strikers. ‘‘ Pro- 
tection from violence’’ is the cry which is 
the real ‘‘ offspring of fear.’’ Prevention is 
the word. In these things, as in theology, 
there has been an undue amount of atten- 
tion diverted from the prevention to the 
cure of sin. The enmity which is behind 
strikes and their violence is to be reached, 
President Tucker has said, ‘‘ The philan- 
thropy which is content to relieve the suf- 
ferer from wrong social conditions post- 
pones the philanthropy which is determined, 
at any cost, to right these conditions.” 
Something more than arbitration, or any 
device of men, is, of course, needed to ban- 
ish this enmity. ‘‘ Our Saviour’s great rule, 
that we should love our neighbor as ourselves, 
is such a fundamental truth for the regula- 
tion of human society that I think that by 
that alone one might, without difficulty, 
determine all the cases and doubts in social 
morality.”” So we say with John Locke, 
but many schemes and methods are needed 
to help men to the adoption and practice of 
this ‘‘ fundamental truth.’’ Arbitration is 
such a Christian means. It does prevent the 
increase of enmity. It opens the way for the 
long, calm process of Christian influences 
which are to make over all these unrighteous 
conditions and establish the reign of peace. 
It is a child of hope. 


—— 


HOW ONE PROBLEM WAS SOLVED. . 


A BIT OF REAL HISTORY OF A FORMER 
PARISH. 


BY REV. L. E. PANGBURN. 


The problem was, ‘‘ How can a little coun- 
try church have a neat and attractive house 
of worship?’’ Our house was neither neat 
nor attractive. In every feature. of its dec- 
oration there lingered but a dim shadow of 
departing beauty. Of that restful, dignified 
and uplifting beauty which ought to adorn 
the house of the Lord there was nothing. 
As a place of meeting it had no attraction 
for the careless and unbelieving. Its be- 
grimed appearance without and within 
. baffled every aspiration of a worshipful 
spirit. f 

All realized that something must be done. 
But how? The first difficulty was the usual 
one—a financial panic. The membership 
was small. The work was great. All were 
agreed that it must be done by installments, 
Which installment first was the question 
for nearly a year. Some urged the fresco; 
others a new carpet. One good sister, who 
could see the reasonableness of having the 
painting done before a new carpet should 
be put upon the floor, gave most of her 
thought to the question of how to reach a 
perfectly harmonious conclusion and get 
every force earnestly engaged in the work. 

It occurred to the mind of this good sis- 
ter that this church has many noble daugh- 
ters who have gone out from the home of 
their childhood to do service for the Mas- 
ter in other communities. She knew the 
strength of natal ties and the pleasure it 
affords one to be remembered. She rea- 
soned that to lend a helping hand to the 
mother church in her need would be a 
pleasure to these worthy daughters. There- 
fore she thus addressed the ladies’ society: 
“Girls, let me tell you what we will do. 
We will write a letter to the girls who have 
gone out from here and ask them to help us 
get mother a new Sunday dress.’’ The idea 
was novel. It was speedily adopted. 
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The following letter was suggested and 
submitted to the pastor for correction or 
approval: 


Dear Mrs, ——: We are writing to the dear 
girls who have gone out from the old church. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society, composed of the 
girls who are left, are trying to repair and re- 
carpet the old church, and, finding ourselves 
few in number and consequently weak finan- 
cially, we have decided to ask help from the 
girls who have gone out from us. 

Hoping that you have been blessed both in 
basket and store, may we ask you to con- 
tribute something to our fund? We would 
not like you to feel that a large amount is ex- 
pected; even twenty-five cents would be a 
help to the cause—no maximum limit. 

With love and remembrance of days ‘‘ lang 


syne,” 
Truly yours, Congregational Aid Society. 
— , Pres. 
ae , Sec. 


The following poem’ was written by one 
of the sisters, and a copy was inclosed with 
each letter: 


“ Girls,’”’ said one of our number, 
‘“‘ Dear mother must have a new dress. 
Her old one is threadbare and faded, 
And the breadths have been turned more or less.”’ 


“ But we are so few,”’ one protested; 
“So many hands folded and still 
Are quietly, peacefully resting 
In the sleeping place on the hill. 


“But others have gone out from us, 
And are scattered over the land; 

Let’s write them a letter and ask them 
To lend us a helping hand.” 


And go the appeal goes flying 

O’er country and village and town, 
Help, girls, to buy dearest old mother 

A beautiful Sunday gown, 

With some questionings as to results 
about one hundred letters written with the 
pen were sent out. Results were soon real- 
ized. The first response came, as it were, 
from the hand of a dear sister in heaven. 
This is what it said: 

My sister Lucretia, to whom your letter 
came, died four years ago. I inclose a draft 
for twenty-five dollars which you may, how- 
ever, consider as her contribution to your 
society. 

After paying this beautiful tribute to the 
memory of his departed sister, this brother 
spoke at great length of the happy memo- 
ries of his childhood which were awakened 
by the ‘“‘kind remembrance of friends of 
‘auld lang syne.’ ”’ 

From another came this response: 

Your kind note of March 29 (the birthday of 
my sainted mother) was duly received. I am 
exceedingly obliged to you for the pleasure 
afforded me in perusing the “‘ happy hit poem.”’ 
Allow me to inclose my check for twenty-five 
dollars as a small memento of my beloved 
mother, and to extend to your committee my 
warmest wishes for success in their laudable 
undertaking. 

Every response gave expression to the 
pleasure both of giving and of being remem- 
bered. The following thoughts express the 
spirit of all the letters received: 


It gives me great pleasure to contribute my 
mite toward the new Sunday gown. 


There are many sacred associations cluster- 
ing around that little white church on the 
bank of the river. It has a place in my heart 
no other can fill. 


It is pleasant to be remembered as one of 
your number. I gladly contribute my mite 
toward a new dress. 

Thus the willing-hearted sent their gifts 
until the greatest expectations were more 
than realized. New and larger plans were 
adopted. Within and without the whole 
building was thoroughly renovated. When 
completed, so transformed and new was 
everything that a rededication seemed de- 
sirable, and was carried out with an elabor- 
ate program and a crowded house. The lit- 
tle church can now be congratulated on its 
neat and attractive house of worship. 


All thanks to the absent sisters whose 
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willing and generous gifts made possible 
the renovation of the ancient temple. 


THE RELATION OF CONGREGATION- 
ALISM TO CHURCH UNITY. 


BY REV. W. C. CLARK, 


I am a Congregationalist because of al} 
the evangelical denominations ours is least 
sectarian. If our chief object were to riva 
other denominations, if we were simply one 
among.many and only a little better than 
the others, we should have no right to ex- 
ist. There are sects enough, and too many, 
without us. We have done a good work, 
but in these days of iconoclasm no institu- 
tion can live on its history; if the future 
had no special mission for us we ought to 
disband. But we have a mission, If we 
can bring the different branches of the 
Christian Church into visible unity, we 
shall perform a more important work than 
that of the Pilgrim Fathers. We have de- 
clared ourselves in favor of unity by a reso- 
lution of the last National Council. More- 
over, our flexible form of government offers 
a practical solution to the problem of church 
unity. I once knew a Baptist who married 
a Methodist lady. She wouldn’t be a Bap- 
tist and he wouldn’t be a Methodist, but 
they wanted to go. to the same church, and 
so, very sensibly, they both joined the Con- 
gregational church. The same thing has 
happened many times on a larger scale. 
In a new town out West there may be 
Christians from a dozen denominations. 
They say, ‘‘Let us have a union church; 
let us make our own creed, hire our own 
minister and be independent of everybody.’’ 
Whether they know it or not, that would 
be practically a Congregational church. 

One of the trustees of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor recently said, in the 
Golden Rule: ‘‘ I do not believe that all the 
bodies of Christendom will ever be brought 
together into an organic union. This would 
be in advance of one of the laws of nature, 
which we used to recognize when we wrote 
in our copy-books, ‘Many men of many 
minds,’’’ With all respect for this eminent 
man, I claim the American privilege of dif- 
fering with him. Perhaps he is not familiar 
with Congregationalism. Our denomina- 
tion is broad enough to take in ‘‘ many men 
of many minds.’”’ The same man says, 
‘*Fences make good neighbors.” It is a 
low view of Christian fellowship to speak 
of the denominations as ‘‘neighbors,’’ The 
word neighbors implies different families. 
But Jesus said, ‘‘All ye are brethren.”’ At 
present, perhaps, a fence is a necessary evil. 
But every post in our fence isa gate post 
and all the gates swing in. 

We can tolerate anything but intolerance. 
Freedom and unity are inseparable. Tyr- 
anny is divisive. As our denomination ex- 
alts freedom it promotes unity. Sectari- 
anism is un-Christian. As Christ founded 
the church, as the Holy Spirit is watching 
over it, as we look for its final victory, I 
believe the time must surely come when 
there shall be one visible Christian Church. 
That church may not be called by the name 
““Congregational.”” The name is too nar- 
row; it has a suggestion of sectarianism; 
even Congregationalists have sometimes 
been bigoted. The name may be changed 
for something broader and higher, but I be- 
lieve the church of the future will be con- 
structed upon Congregational principles, 
viz., liberty and fellowship, for these are the 
principles of Christ: ‘‘One is your Master, 
and all ye are brethren.”’ 
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LOVE’S JUBILEE. 


BY MRS. C. E. BLAKE. 


*Twas fifty years ago, John, 
Just fifty years ago, 

‘That you and I were wedded 
By good old “ Parson Snow.” 


Upon the verge of manhood 
You stood, in joy and pride; 

And I, a blooming maiden, 
Stood blushing at your side. 


Your locks were black and glossy. 
Today they’re snowy white. 

Your step, now slow and heavy, 
Was lightest of the light. 


You did not know how proudly 
I took your proffered arm, 

And felt, in its protection, 
Secure from every harm. 


I knew your heart was beating 
With pride not less than mine, 
As, timidly, I promised 
Forever to be thine. 


That vow, in Heaven recorded, 
Has stood through decades five. 

Our youth long since departed, 
But trust and love survive. 


We make no festal wedding, 
We seek no gifts of gold; 
The love we bear each other 

Surpasses gifts untold. 


No children come with greetings, 
To take us by the hand; 

Long, long ago they left us 
For that far ‘‘ Better Land.’’ 


The path we’ve trod together 
Was sometimes smooth and plain, 
And sometimes steep and rugged, 
And gave us bitter pain. 


We’ve nearly reached the summit; 
The climbing soon will end; 

Our sun has passed its zenith ; 
The shades of night descend. 


*Tis hard to think of parting, 
This earth would seem so drear 
To either you or me, John, 
Were not the other here. 


But One who dealeth gently, 
Whose very name is Love, 
Will surely reunite us 
In His glad home above. 


en 


‘Another horrible New England tragedy 
and another spreading out of its sickening 
details in column after column of the daily 
papers, to be followed, in due time, by 
equally detailed reports of the judicial pro- 
ceedings. Is there no way of protecting our 
boys and girls from this contaminating lit- 
erature? And what sort of parental disci- 
pline is that which allows a girl of fourteen 
to go off driving Sunday night with a youth 
of twenty-two? What ideas can a mother 
have who talks with a daughter of this 
youthful age about ‘lovers’’ and consents 
to the exchange of rings with a mere boy? 
Is not the revelation of the deplorable lack 

of wise motherly restraint and an apprecia- 
‘tion of the perils which inhere in budding 
womanhood even sadder than the poor girl’s 
fate? Do we not need schools for the train- 
ing of parents quite as much as for the in- 
struction of children? 


All honor to, Justice Barrett of the Su- 
preme Court for maintaining that an annual 
‘allowance of $15,000 apiece is not ‘‘neces- 
‘sary’ for the support of a boy under fifteen 
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and a girl under thirteen. This is the sum 
asked for in behalf of the two grandchildren 
of the late William Astor, but Judge Bar- 
rett sensibly declares: ‘‘ The income should 
not be dissipated merely to accustom these 
children to luxury. When they are of age 
they can do what they will with their own. 
In the meantime they should be taught the 
value of money, and should be habituated to 
providence aud moderation rather than to 
extravagance and the gratification of every 
luxurious desire.’’ The spectacle of Ameri- 
can children of the ages mentioned living 
upon the scale of $15,000 a year is prolific 
of envy and bitterness in the hearts of poor 
people, but after all the worst effects are 
upon the children themselves. The self- 
indulgence thus fostered makes it impossible 
for them to develop moral fiber. Next to 
sensuality there is nothing else which so 
eats into the soul as pampering it with 
luxury. Eliminate the necessity for self- 
denial in a child and you deprive him of 
one of the great strengtheners of character. 


In one of Tennyson’s Idylls is a pleasing 
picture of an old priest who is the providence 
of the little village where he lives. He 
knows every honest face ‘‘as well as shep- 
herd ever knew his sheep.’’ He listens to 
the homely secrets of these simple folk, 
sympathizes with their ills and aches and 
rejoices with them in their few pleasures, 


Yea, even in their hens and in their eggs. 


Occasionally we see a summer boarder who 
exercises the same loving kindness toward 
those who live dull and narrow lives in 
country places apart from the stir and 
bustle of the distant city. One of this class, 
a lovely Christian woman blessed with deft 
fingers which beautify whatever she touches, 
makes it a point to eall at all the farmhouses 
for miles around. Wherever the acquaint- 
ance justifies she shows the mothers how to 
cut the children’s dresses in prettier fashion, 
trims their hats, rearranges the furniture 
in the stiff old parlor, suggests the color 
for painting house or barn, and in a multi- 
tude of tactful ways brings cheer into the 
home and inspiration into the lives of its 
members. The services themselves are 
trifling, perhaps, but the spirit of love which 
prompts them is what wins the heart. No 
wonder that the departure of such a one at 
the end of the season occasions universal 
regret. 


“VIRTUE MAY BE TAUGHT.” 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


An excellent woman, who has worked 
much among the poor, related recently one 
of her experiences with a bad boy. 

‘¢The child told me a dozen lies during a 
single half-hour,’’ she declared. ‘‘I con- 
sider his case hopeless.” 

“But he had probably never been taught 
not to tell lies,’’ expostulated one of her 
hearers. 

“Taught! You don’t think such things 
can be taught! They have to be born with 
people, or they never come at all,” 

“Do not attempt any more work among 
the poor,’ exclaimed her friend, warmly, 
‘until you disabuse yourself of that idea. 
Why, the two great maxims of Plato were, 
‘No man is willingly bad’ and ‘ Virtue may 
be taught.’ Children, like the boy of whom 


-you speak, must have confused notions of 


right and wrong and no adequate concep- 
tion of their responsibility to do right. 
They are in a moral darkness, which is to 


' 
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moral light what mental ignorance is to full 
intellectual intelligence.” 

Her friend was only half inclined to be- 
lieve this statement, but there can be no 
doubt that many a man is bad because he 
has never been taught to discriminate be- 
tween the evil and the good, and lies in a 
moral stupor. It is readily conceivable to a 
student of metaphysics that many of our 
worst politicians often imagine themselves 
to be blameless when they are really infa- 
mous, It is not improbable that McKane, 
guilty as he must feel, really does not begin 
to gauge the extent of his crimes against 
the public. For every soul which is born 
with a properly directed ethical sense there 
are probably fifty, perhaps hundreds, who 
are born with none at all, or a positively 
perverted one. The teaching of virtue, 
which may be taught entirely apart from 
theology and may be called, a civic and per- 
sonal branch, should be the foremost object 
of our public and private schools, for on its 
thorough appreciation the soundness and 
prosperity of the state depend far more 
than upon book learning. The thousand 
subtle ways in which wrong is made to ap- 
pear right in politics, commerce, finance and 
society; the casuistry which is often used to 
excuse lapses from strict rectitude; the ap- 
parently slight, but really vital, deflections 
from the path of honor which are openly 
made by men who seem still to retain the 
respect of the community—these should be 
analyzed and labeled for the benefit of our 
growing boys and girls as fast as they can 
bear them—especially for our girls, many of 
whom go to destruction through sheer igno- 
rance. Under our present system they learn 
the alphabet of books, but they do not be- 
gin to know the alphabet of their own souls. 
The ancient Greeks were far beyond us in 
these respects, as well as in many others. 

Indeed, there is something almost ghastly 
about the way in which things are taken for 
granted in the training of children. We as- 
sume that the proper emotion will neces- 
sarily arise in them on every occasion, while, 
in fact, it is no more to be expected than 
that they should be informed upon some 
current topic of which they have never 
heard, Occasions should be foreseen and 
invented in teaching a child, and thus he 
will be prepared to act when they really 
arise. 

‘‘Why don’t you say, ‘ Thank you?’”’ the 
mortified mother inquires of her silent child, 
who has just received an undesirable gift 
presented in all good intention by an affec- 
tionate relative. 

The child, if his native honesty transcend 
his native courtesy, may respond, rudely, 
‘¢ Why, ('m not thankful. I don’t like his 
present.”’ 

‘But don’t you see that what you should 
be thankful for is not the present itself, but 
the thoughtfulness and affection which your 
uncle showed in getting you anything at 
all?’ 

A new light is shed upon the child’s 
darkness. He has taken a step forward in 
ethics. The virtue of gratitude should be 
taught like any other. 

In a thousand ways, and every day, the 
mother may, by fine and patient strokes, 
form the moral sense of her child. Silly 
and uncultivated women cannot do this. A 
keenly developed intelligence, as well as 
love, is necessary. Even a university train- 
ing can hardly make the mind of a mother 
acute enough to properly guide and guard 


_her child—and yet the shortsighted public 
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is in the habit of inquiring what is the use 
of colleges for women who get married as 
soon as they receive their diplomas. The 
special use of colleges for women is to make 
them better mothers, and anything which 
increases their intelligence does that. The 
silliest woman is capable of ‘‘ replenishing 
the earth”’’ with children, but it takes the 
highest and finest wisdom to bring them up. 

And do not for a moment think that the 
boy or girl whose moral sense is lacking or 
perverted is hopeless, Such a child may, 
in time, as is often the case with the slow- 
brained one, surpass his companion who 
was originally endowed with sharper and 
quicker faculties. Fall back on the saying 
of that wise one who, as Emerson remarks, 
makes ‘‘ great havoc with our originalities,”’ 
and said nearly everything worth saying 
thousands of years ago, ‘‘ Virtue may be 
taught.” 


EO —— 


THE GOSPEL OF GOOD HEALTH. 


BY REV. GEORGE E, STREET, 


The broken-down minister, victim of weak 
and rickety nerves, is everywhere. He is 
numerous in parts of Colorado and Southern 
‘California. He hovers around European 
capitals and health resorts, He haunts the 
sanatoriums at Clifton Springs, Dansville, 
Battle Creek and Lakewood, or, lacking 
means of travel, he gets side-tracked at 
some point nearer home and in forlorn in- 
activity sees the great world rush by him 
and his work done by other hands. Sad 
misfortune for him, it is still sadder for the 
church. It means a vast waste of its power. 

Not long ago five neighboring Congrega- 
tional ministers in New Hampshire were 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, two of 
them young men not long out of the divin- 
ity school, and all ignorant of the causes of 
their misery. Until within a few years the 
medical faculty were equally ignorant, Now 
it is so no longer. When a specialist in dis- 
eases of the nervous system takes up the 
biography of that gifted man, Prof. Austin 
Phelps, he reads between the lines the 
causes of his breakdown, and feels that such 
a choice spirit ought to have been saved 
those last twenty years of pathetic exclu- 
sion from public service. Modern science 
feels competent to deal with such cases if 
taken early enough. 

The nation looks sharply after the physi- 
cal soundness of the officers who lead and 
the recruits who joinits army. Those West 
Points of the church, its theological semina- 
ries, should be as vigilant and as merciful, 
allowing no one to go into the field of Chris- 
tian service without at least careful instruc- 
tion as to the subtle dangers that lurk in an 
overtaxed nervous system. The anomaly is 
constantly presenting itself of those whose 
muscular strength is firm, whose nervous 
energy, meanwhile, is by some subtle pro- 
cess losing tone and endurance. One may 
be athletic, a nimble gymnast, a champion 
boxer, while his nervous system is steadily 
weakening about the vital centers. Any ex- 
eéss of muscular exercise certainly reacts 
unfavorably on the nerve system through 
the intimate relation of the two. 

What is needed is a new departure in the 
preparation of young men for the ministry. 
‘I see no way of reaching the desired end 
but to found a permanent lectureship in 
every theological school devoted to the re- 
ligion of a healthy body. (Since writing 
the above I see that Yale has made a begin- 
ning in this direction.) This lectureship 
‘should extend through the year and should 
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be filled by different specialists. It should 
be its first object to disabuse young preach- 
ers of the idea that God is the author of 
disease; He is the author of life. Disease 
fled away at Christ’s approach. He is still 
exerting, if not in miraculous ways, His re- 
demptive forces in nature and in the human 
system. If given the opportunity, He is all 
the while working to restore a wasted and 
impaired bodily condition. He is appar- 
ently as anxious that men should have 
healthy bodies as holy souls. He who for- 
giveth our iniquities healeth, also, our dis- 
eases. It is a great gain when young men 
understand that, in the matter of preserving 
health or recovering it when lost, they are 
co-workers with God. 

Then this lectureship should treat ex- 
haustively the nervous system—its close 
relation to the mind, its intimate depend- 
ence on muscular action, its waste through 
the emotions, its deterioration under un- 
wise athletic training, under those very 
physical exercises that are supposed to 
strengthen and fortify it; the functions of 
good food and fresh air in building up this 
nerve structure and keeping it in healthy 
poise; the agency of sleep; its absolute ne- 
cessity in sufficient amount of frequent rest 
and recreation; and, in general, of all those 
hygienic conditions which a zealous young 
apostle is so apt to disregard. This chair 
should also deal very plainly with heredity 
and its laws, the germ theory of disease, 
contagion and infection and right sanitary 
conditions of the household and of the com- 
munity. It should discuss, from a strictly 
scientific point of view, the effect of alcohol 
upon the human system, the alarmingly 
prevalent morphine habit, the use and, gen- 
erally, abuse of narcotics. The young clergy- 
man should not rely upon newspaper scraps 
for his information upon these subjects of 
increasing danger to society. 

I have indicated some of the many topics 
which would naturally be brought out in 
a health lectureship. But why in a theo- 
logical seminary? Because young preach- 
ers should be saved, if possible, to a life 
of unbroken service. There is surely some- 
thing more inclusive in our Lord’s com- 
mand, ‘‘As ye go, preach, heal,’’? than the 
modern wwinistry is realizing. Suppose, 


what cannot be proved, that the gift of 


miraculous power ceased with those who 
first heard His command, must a ministry 
to gain spiritual power deal exclusively with 
the souls of men? 

This is a modein and not the New Testa- 
ment idea. Now, as then, the fact every- 
where confronts the preacher of men, 
women and little children suffering from 
diseased bodies, and that these bodies stand 
in the way of any good he can bring to 
their souls. Whatis he to do? Some min- 
isters are inventive enough, without recur- 
rence to miracles, to find help for the body 
first of all. Witness Dr. Cyrus Hamlin’s 
work among the cholera patients in Con- 
stantinople, Father Knieppe’s among the 
rheumatics of Germany and Pastor Van 
Bodelschwingle’s among the poor epileptics 
in Westphalia. Who is going to stay the 
ravages of New England’s dread disease, 
consumption, by preaching everywhere its 


awful contagiousness, so that the bed a 


consumptive has lain on will be afterwards 
burned as inevitably and remorselessly as 
if his disease had been smallpox? Who 
shall remonstrate against increasing that 
multitude of broken down schoolgirls and 
women graduates which Dr. Weir Mitchell 


\ 
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says is filling the land? Who is to put a 
check upon that rapidly spreading tendency 
to insomnia among us, which by its pecul- 
iarity goes by the name of Americanitis ? 

A high authority in medicine has said 
that nineteen-twentieths of human diseases 
are preventable. If this be so by the ap- 
plication of known principles in science, 
what need of miraculous power for the 
blessed work of healing to go on every where? 
And in these preventive measures the 
preacher can carry the gospel of good health 
to the homes of the people better than any 
one else. He will find a new welcome from 
those who had shunned him as preacher of 
spiritual truth, but are glad to have some 
one who knows more than they about their 
bodies. What shall keep him from becom- 
ing a medical pedant? His own good sense. 
But he will awaken jealousy on the part 
of the medical profession. On the contrary, 
the well trained and skillful practitioner 
would welcome intelligent co-operation in 
the cause of the public health. Why should 
the physician have any more cause for com- 
plaint against the.clergyman who knows 
something of anatomy and hygiene and 
makes that knowledge of practical use than 
the clergyman has against the physician 
who has read some standard theological 
books, teaches a large Bible class and super- 
intends the Sunday school? But there is 
not room for so wide a departure in the 
methods of theological training; then make 
room for it. Some other studies might 
wait; the dead past may well be left to 
bury its dead, while the church makes a 
new effort to save the living—to bring itself 
closer to the heart of the common people, 
between whom and itself the barrier is 
getting higher and thicker every year. 


A MODEL MARRIAGE. 

Mrs. Browning says, ‘‘ Whoever lives true 
life will: love true love,” and this thought re- 
ceived a fresh illustration at the Bryant cen- 
tennial in Cummington last week. Like that 
of the Brownings, the union between Bryant 
and his wife was singularly strong and almost 
ideal in some of its features. After his death 
this beautiful prayer was found among his 
private papers. If more marriages were en- 
tered upon with the same devout and earnest 
spirit, divorces would be less common than 
they are nowadays: 


May God Almighty mercifully take care 
of our happiness here and hereafter. May 
we ever continue constant to each other 
and mindful of our mutual promises of at- 
tachment and truth. In due time, if it be 
the will of Providence, may we become 
more nearly connected with each other, and 
together may we. lead a long, happy and 
innocent life without any diminution of af- 
fection until we die. May there never be 
any jealousy, distrust, coldness or dissatis- 
faction between us, nor occasion for any— 
nothing but kindness, forbearance, mutual. 
confidence and. attention to each other’s 
happiness. And that we may be less un- 
worthy of so great a blessing, may we be 
assisted to cultivate all the benign and char- 
itable affections and offices not only toward 
each other, but toward our neighbors, the 
human race and all the creatures of God. 
And in all things wherein we have done ill 
may we properly repent of our error, and 
may God forgive us and dispose us to do 
better. When at last we are called to ren- 
der back the life we have received, may our 
deaths be peaceful and may God take us 
to His bosom. All which may He grant 
for the sake of the Messiah. 


Athleticism is a good thing if kept in its 
place, but it has come to be very much over- 
praised. True manliness is as likely to be 
found in a weak as in a strong body.— 
Thomas Hughes. E fe 
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JOE AND DAN. 


BY REV. JOHN L. SEWALL. 


Hight years ago there might have been 
seen daily in the streets of Kansas City 
a pair of noble, snow-white horses, so per- 
fectly matched that only a keen eye could 
distinguish them apart. They belonged to 
one of the great meat-packing houses and 
were engaged in the prosaic labor of draw- 
ing a sausage wagon. One day the chief 
of the fire department saw them and was 
struck with their beauty and strength, and 
at his request the owner sold them to the 
city. They were at once taken to head- 
quarters and put under that training which 
enables horses, as well as men, to do their 
work in subduing fires in our great centers 
of population and traffic. 

They proved to be remarkable pupils, 
and soon were the pets of the entire body 
of firemen. Their fame spread throughout 
the city, and when distinguished visitors 
were at hand, as in the case of H. M. Stan- 
ley and Mrs. Stanley 
and Lady Somerset, 
one of the sights sure 
to be shown them was 
a ‘‘quick hitch’’ by 
Joe and Dan, They 
came at last to execute 
this maneuver with 
seemingly human in- 
telligence and zest. It 
consisted of the fol- 
lowing details: at the 
stroke of the bell. 
without any previ 
ous warning, their 
halter fastenings were 
dropped by electric- 
ity; they would in- 
stantly spring forward 
from their stalls to the 
hose wagon, fifteen or 
twenty feet distant, 
swing into their exact 
position before the 
machine and under 
the raised pole and 
patent harness; collar 
and tugs and straps 
would then drop over 
their backs and fasten 
with a single click; 
and by this time the 
driver is holding the 
reins, the hosemen are in their places, and 
with a wild leap the apparatus is out of the 
engine house and clanging its resonant gong 
through the crowded streets or the stillness 
of the night. 

The actual time between the warning 
stroke of the bell and the start was re- 
duced from four to three, and finally down 
to two, seconds. In attaining this wonder- 
fu] speed the chief credit was due to the 
horses, as it was more difficult for them 
to get into their exact places than for the 
men to do their part in getting under head- 
way. Not only in their own engine house 
, were Joe and Dan equal to such exploits, 
but on the stage of the theater, when oc- 
casionally some play was given which in- 
troduced an alarm of fire and the start of 
an engine, they seemed equally at home, 
giving a bit of realism which was always 
greatly appreciated by Kansas City audi. 
ences. 

As the years went by these horses be- 
- camé the heroes of many hard-fought bat- 
tles, for upon their quickness, intelligence, 
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and endurance depended the victory in 
many a conflict with the fire demon. One 
second of time at the beginning of a fire 
is worth several minutes later on. Con- 
stantly in service and often in peril from 
the rapid spread of flames, the intense heat 
or falling walls, they never failed in their 
work. In 1892 the national gathering of 
the chiefs of fire departments from all our 
American cities came to Kansas City, and 
in this convention these horses found ad- 
miring critics who could fully appreciate 
their performances. In 1893 America was 
invited to the International Tournament 
of Firemen from all parts of the world, and 
it was decided that Kansas City should 
have the responsibility and honor of rep- 
resenting our nation. 

Mr. George C. Hale, for many years at 
the head of the fire department of this city, 
is the inventor of much of the best modern 
apparatus for fighting flames, including the 
peculiar harnesses which make possible this 
quick start from the engine house. Under 


his direction a company of his best men and 
specimens of his inventions were taken 
across the ocean, and with them went Joe 
and Dan to show their British cousins 
what American horses were able to do. The 
Jong journey was successfully made, and in 
several English cities, as well as at the 
great London tournament, the white steeds 
astonished all beholders with their swift- 
ness. The ‘quick hitch’’ was made in one 
and two-fifths seconds, and when it is re- 
membered that the nearest approach to this 
time on the part of English companies was 
one minute, seventeen and one-half seconds, 
we can appreciate their achievement, 
Unlike some of the human family, Joe 
and Dan were in no way puffed up by their 
honors, which readily admitted them to the 
world’s championship in their class; but on 
the return voyage some rough weather was 
experienced, and the horses, as well as their 
masters, were terribly seasick. Unlike 
most people, they were eager for company, 
and, instead of resenting spectators of their 
misery, they were manifestly glad to have 
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the firemen stay close by them, so far as 
their own condition permitted, and give 
them delicacies from the steward’s supplies. 
On their return to Kansas City they were 
given a good, long vacation from service, 
until they were once more in regular condi- 
tion for their trying labors. 

One night last spring, in response to an 
alarm, they were hastening to a fire, and in 
rounding a corner they suddenly collided 
with a cable car. Both horses were fairly 
thrown into the seats of the open grip car, 
and though they waited as sensibly as hu- 
man beings to be released from their entan- 
glement, and helped their rescuers greatly 
by their patience and skillful movements, 
they were found to be seriously injured. 
In Joe’s foot a cruel splinter had lodged, 
and though he bore the pain of its removal 
with silent and unresisting heroism, the 
wound baffled all the skill which was ex- 
pended upon it. Day and night Joe had 
unwearying attendance and the most care- 
ful nursing; no member of the force could 

have had better care; 
his temperature and 
pulse were carefully 
watched, and the daily 
papers contained fre- 
quent bulletins of his 
condition, All was in 
vain; in a few days 
lockjaw set in, and, 
unwilling to look 
upon the sufferings 
of their friend and 
comrade, the firemen 
bade him a sorrowful 
good-by and left him 
to strangers to be put 
out of his misery. 

Only a horse! Yes; 
but in willingness to 
learn duties, in eager 
hastening to service 
and in prompt readi- 
ness for any call, day 
or night, in summer’s 
heat or winter’s cold, 
Joe and Dan, and 
others of their dumb 
relations in like posi- 
tions in other cities, 
are able to put to 
shame many a munic- 
ipal office holder in 
our land, who does far 
less to earn his salary and the gratitude of 
citizens. 


~—_— 


CONCERNING GIRLS AND WOMEN, 

Philippa Fawcett, the young English girl 
who attained such brilliant success in math- 
ematics last summer, carrying off the prizes 
above all male competitors, has entered busi- 
ness as a civil engineer. 

Lady Henry Somerset will have the support 
of all thue women in her effort to abolish 
“living pictures’? in the London theaters. 
She says of the tableaux: ‘‘ Many of them are 
harmless and in a manner picturesque, but a 
few are simply outrageous.” Against these 
she utters a strong protest which should find 
an echo this side of the water. 


Considerable progress has been made in our 
ideas of educating girls since the school com- 
mittee ina certain Connecticut town, as shown 
by the public archives, passed a resolution 
that “‘it is the sense of this meeting that it 
would be a misuse of public funds to teach 
girls the back part of the arithmetic.’’ And 
this took place only two generations ago. 


A list of one hundred books receiving the 
largest number of votes for a Sunday school 
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library was published, Aug. 2, by the Zvangel- 
ist, and of these eighty-three were written by 
women. Ben Hur led the list, Stepping 
Heavenward came second, while Pilgrim’s 
Progress, In His Name, Little Women .and 
Little Men completed the first half-dozen. 
The popularity of “‘ Pansy” is indicated by 
the fact that nineteen of her books were 
chosen. 


A Horticultural College, with twenty-one 
resident pupils, all women, was established 
three years ago at Swanley, about fifteen 
miles from London, and proves both a lucra- 
tive and healthful means of self-support. The 
course occupies two years and the students, 
under the direction of practical gardeners, 
learn pruning, budding, grafting, also the best 
methods of gathering, packing and marketing 
flowers and fruits. A poultry farm and aviary 
are among the adjuncts of the college. 


EO 


LITTLE GIRLS. 


Where have they gone to—the little girls, 
With natural manners and natural curls? 
Who love their dollies and like their toys, 
And talk of something besides the boys? 


Little old women in plenty I find, 

Mature in manners and old in mind ; 
Little old flirts, who talk of their ‘“‘ beaus,” 
And with each other in stylish clothes. 


Little old belles, who, at nine and ten, 
Are sick of pleasure and tired of men, 
Weary of travel, of balls, of fun— 

And find no new thing under the sun. 


Once, in the beautiful long ago, 

Some dear little children I used to know; 
Girls who were merry as lambs at play, | 
And laughed and rollicked the livelong day. 


They thought not at all of the “style” of their 
clothes; 

They never imagined that boys were “ beaus”’ ; 

“ Other girls’ brothers” and “‘ mates ’”’ were they, 

Splendid fellows to help them play. 


Where have they gone to? If you see 

One of them anywhere send her to me. 

I would give a medal of purest gold 

To one of those dear little girls of old,. 

With an innocent heart and an open smile, 

Who knows not the meaning of “ flirt”’ or “ style.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


HEALTH HINTS. 


It is not safe to put on new undergarments 
until they have been thoroughly washed. 


Avoid using cheap soaps, which are gen- 
erally highly perfumed in order to hide the 
presence of free alkali, a substance quite in- 
jurious to the skin. 


When a person is strangling make him 
swallow the white of an egg, but do not beat 
it. This will almost certainly dislodge the 
obstruction unless lodged in the trachea. 


For those who can endure cold baths there 
is nothing more invigorating than to sponge 
the body every morning with cold water made 
almost thick with common salt. Use a bath 
mitten, however, in place of asponge. Salt is 
also an excellent dentifrice. 


The wise housekeeper will hoard her strength 
and energy by using the lightest and most 
convenient of household appliances—paper 
bowls for mixing bread, paper pails—and the 
lightest possible furniture that can be easily 
moved. Fortunately the present style is such 
that light furniture is abundant, cheap and 
durable. 


A prominent physician says that children’s 
school lunches should not be put up in a 
lunch basket or tin box, as unpleasant odors 
always cling to a much-used receptacle. He 
recommends a fresh, clean napkin wrapped 
neatly about the food and a pasteboard box to 
hold itall. The box can then be thrown away 
after it has been used once or twice. 


Do not allow yourself to read on the ears. 


The jarring causes the distance between the 
book and the eye to be continually changed, 
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and thus the organs of accommodation are 
severely taxed. A brilliant young student in 
Cambridge of our acquaintance seriously in- 
jured-her eyes by studying during her trips in 
the electric cars to and from her home in 
Boston. 


Derangement of the stomach and bowels in 
hot weather is often occasioned by eating food 
which has been kept in a refrigerator not 
wholly clean. The most scrupulous care 
should be taken to wash the refrigerator every 
week with a solution of soda, not overlooking 
the waste pipe, and to air it thoroughly after- 
ward. No sort of food should be kept so long 
in summer as in winter. 


The popular opinion that fruit is a chief 
cause of diarrheal diseases, especially in chil- 
dren, has no foundation in fact. Unless the 
fruit is unripe, decayed or eaten at improper 
times, it is a most wholesome article of diet. 
An English physician has recently made scien- 
tific tests which demonstrate that the moist, 
hot air of summer when loaded, as is often 
the case, with the products of decay and bac- 
teria, is an active cause of intestinal troubles. 


The importance of washing all fruit cannot 
be overestimated. Consider how many differ- 
ent hands it passes through on its way to the 
market, and, moreover, a fine,-almost imper- 
ceptible dust settles upon fruit wherever it is 
exposed for sale. 
is at hand this precaution should be carefully 
observed, not only on account of the dust but 
to insure the removal of any poisonous matter 
which may have been applied to the grape- 
vine and which sometimes adheres to the 


fruit. 
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SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED—AN 


LESSON. 


OUTDOOR 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


During the summer it is better to have the 
Sunday occupations outdoors. Put chairs, ta- 
ble, paper, peneils and Sunday games out un- 
der the trees and after the lesson have the 
Sunday treat there. In small city back yards, 
without trees and grass, a “little Sunday 
house’”’ pays for the trouble of making it. 
Set four posts, about seven feet high, into the 
ground, so as to inclose a seven or eight foot 
square space. Connect the tops of the posts 
by a framework strong enough to hold up the 
roof, which is put on Sundays, that is, an 
ingrain rug or some heavy material is put 
over the posts, side hangings or walls are 
placed round the sides (secured by weights 
laid on the roof) and the table and chairs 
placed within. Of course two of the “ walls” 
must be drawn back for light and air, but on 
the others pin Bible pictures, if obtainable. 
All this can be done in ten minutes, the 
framework, of course, being always ready. 

Even with the lesson outdoors children soon 
manifest the irresistible impulse to activity 
that all young animals have. When this is 
apparent try the plan used by one mother last 
Sunday with her stirring lads. It is specially 
suitable for mothers at the seashore with 
their children. And it can be most easily 
used on a farm, where the various grains in the 
barn furnish excellent material for instruction 
in Bible geography. This is too often neg- 
lected altogether, or children are given a com- 
plete and complicated map of Palestine be- 
fore they have even an elementary knowledge 
of the natural features of the land. We do 
not give a child a dictionary to study before 
he has been taught to spell ‘ cat”’ and “ dog.” 
It is no more sensible to give him the ordinary 
map of Palestine—a vast wilderness of un- 
known geographical facts called by unpro- 
nounceable names. Herein lies the objection 
to “‘ dissected maps.”’ It is far better to draw 
a simple map of Palestine on thin, tough 
paper with India ink, glue it to a thin board, 
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mark off into the desired irregularity and 
have a carpenter saw it up. Then the differ- 
ent features of the map can be added from 
time to time as they are learned, and the in- 
terest of the map, even as a mere puzzle, may 
be all the time increased by having the pieces 
cut into smaller ones as more knowledge of 
the country is gained. 

Tell the children that we are going to make 
amap of Palestine right here in the yard or 
on the sand by the sea. Explain that we 
want materials to represent mountains, rivers, 
cities and seas, and let the children help de- 
cide what to use for these and assign a spe- 
cial duty to each child to bring what is 
needed, e. g., for the lakes, seas and rivers— 
oats, salt, corn meal, bits of chips and bark, or, 
if the map is made on the grass, sand; for 
mountains, pebbles or bits of coal piled up; for 
cities, pieces of cardboard bent into house 
shape. 

When all is ready select the ground for the 
map; mark off three equal squares, one above 
the other, using a tape line or measuring stick, 
preferably the latter. Divide it into thirds, 
sixths and tenths, marking each distinctly, so 
that even the youngest children can do the 
measuring. Teach the meaning of ‘ bound- 
ary’’ and ‘“‘coast line.’’ Extend the lower 
line of the bottom square one-half the length 
of the measure to the left. Make a mark in 
the middle of the top line of the upper square. 
Stretch a string between these two points, 
making a mark one-third of the way down. 
Along this make the coast line of the Mediter- 
ranean (little ones like to learn this long 
word syllable by syllable) by scattering one 
of the materials in a wavy line. Make an ex- 
tension for Mt. Carmel! at the one-third mark 
on the Mediterranean coast line. Tell the 
story of what happened here, and as you pro- 
ceed with the map give a story for each part. 

On the right side, near the top of the upper 
square, is Lake Merom, which is one-tenth 
the length of the measure. Just below the 
center of this same square is Lake Galilee, 
one-sixth the length of the measure and in 
the shape of a pear upside down. It is ex- 
actly opposite Mt. Carmel. The Dead Sea oc- 
cupies the whole of the right side of the 
lower square. The Jordan River flows from 
Lake Merom through Lake Galilee into the 
Dead Sea. After mamma has traced the gen- 
eral outline the children can fill in the mate- 
rials. é 

Now have them sit down quietly and talk 
about Jesus coming to earth to live in this 
land of Palestine. It was long ago and in a 
far-away place, but Jesus is just as really with 
us as He was with those people who saw Him 
walking from place to place. How is He 
near? Do we thank God for this every day? 
Then talk of the beautiful land where Jesus 
now lives, where He went to ‘‘ prepare a 
place’’ for us, where there are “boys and 
girls playing in the streets of the city.” 

(Map lesson continued next week.) 


The leading teachers of cookery and writers on 
Domestic Science use and recommend Cleveland's 
Baking Powder, as 

Mrs Rorer, the Principal of the Philadelphia 
Cooking School, 


spoonful is required, of 


Ceyiands 


Baking Powder 


not a 


heaping 


spoonful. 


Miss Farmer, the Principal of the Boston Cook- , 
ing School, 

Miss Bedford, the Superintendent of the New York 
Cooking School, 

Mrs. Ewing, the Principal of the Chautauqua 
School of Cookery. - 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The 


‘“‘D, F.’’? never proved the 
‘*despotic’’ part of his title 
so well as when, in last 
week’s Corner, he lugged 
in the cut of that bland, 
old, bald-headed gentleman 
—whoever he may be—and 
then left out Dr. Hale’s let- 
ter. But it has turned out 
for our advantage—although 
the foreman did not intend 
it so—for just after closing 
that article I received further particulars 
from Dr. Hale, which I can now add to the 
letter. You remember the subject was the 
old story, printed and pictured in school 
histories and readers, of the Boston boys 
and General Gage, and my ? asked exactly 
who the general was, if it was not Gage, 
and where the place of the boys’ interview 
was, if it was not the Province House. 
Here we have it all: 

Dear Mr. Martin: The place was School 
Street—nearly opposite to the school—just be- 
low King’s Chapel. The house, which had 
been Cook’s, was afterwards Mr. John Low- 
ell’s. It was next to the wall of the Chapel 
Cemetery. The boys coasted down Beacon 
Street, across Tremont, and down School 
Street. That house was General Haldimand’s 
headquarters. His servant put ashes and dirt 
on the coast. Andrews’s letter of Jan. 29, 
1775 [Proceedings of Mass. Hist. Soc., July, 
1865], describing the incident, says that Gen- 
eral Haldimand “ ordered his servant to re- 
pair the damage, and acquainted the governor 
[Gage] with the affair, who observed that it 
was impossible to beat the notion of liberty 
out of the people, as it was rooted in ’em from 
their childhood.” But Ido not know how Dea- 
con Andrews knew this! (This letter, by the 
way, is the earliest authority we have found 
of the word coast.) General Gage was at the 
Province House, where there was no coast. 
The true story was told me in 1846 or 1847 by 
Jonathan D. Robins of the Latin School, who 
was one of the actors. 

Haldimand was colonel of the 60th Regi- 
ment, but in 1772 was appointed ‘* Major Gen- 
eral in America’’—not in England. In 1778 
he was made governor of Canadaand remained 
in office until 1784, when he was recalled. He 
died in Switzerland in 1791. 

Truly yours, Epwarp BE. HAs.’ 

Many thanks to Dr. Hale—whom patri- 

otic Cornerers can think of not only as the 
author of ‘‘The Man without a Country”’ 
and of ‘‘The New Harry and Lucy,’’ but 
as the grandnephew of Nathan Hale, the 
brave young martyr of 1776—for giving us 
the true version of that famous story; it 
must be correct, for it was told him by 
one of the ‘‘committee of five’’ coasting 
boys who waited on the general and de- 
manded their ‘inalienable rights’?! Re- 
member when you visit Boston that the 
schoolhouse of that time was where the 
Parker House—east part of it—now is, and 
Haldimand’s house about opposite, say be- 
tween Franklin’s statue and King’s Chapel. 
If you do not find it I will go with you. 
_I must not forget to tell you—what was 
also left out last week—that after the Old 
South meeting I went with an enthusiastic 
Cornerer to the Old State House and Fan- 
euil Hall (where Charles Carleton Coffin 
was telling the Philadelphia pilgrims what 
happened there), and also through the un- 
‘derground passage to the site of the Proy- 
ince House. My companion was born in 
Boston but said she had never been there 
before, and I am sure the ‘“‘boys of ’76” 
never went there’either—on a sled! 

Now that we are on patriotic subjects 
here is a ? from a New Hampshire lady: 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Can you refer me to 
a life of Washington that would be interest- 
ing to children between twelve and fifteen 


years of age—one that takes up his early life 
as well as his public service? Out of several 
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children I asked, only one—a little French 
boy—had ever heard of Washington’s exploit 
with his hatchet. I certainly read such a 
book when I was a little girl, but am told at 
bookstores that they know of no such now. 


ELL, I have found 
just the book you 
want! Itis entitled, 
George Washing- 
ton, an Historical 
Biography, and was 
written by Mr. 
Scudder, author of 
the school history 
of the United States and of the Bodley 
Bovks. As he wrote it, and wrote it for 
children, it must be good—besides, I have 
read it myself! Tell your bookseller that it 
is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and costs seventy-five cents. To be sure, it 
does not contain the ‘‘ hatchet story,’’ but 
I suppose we must give that up as a fiction. 
What a pity that General Washington had 
not in his old age told some reliable person, 
like Washington Irving or Dr. Hale or Mr. 
Scudder, whether he ever did cut down his 
father’s cherry tree or not! [I append a 
correct likeness of the gentleman Mr. Mar- 
tin seems to have in mind.—D. F.] 

And now let us have some vacation let- 
ters. The first one is from a patriotic 
place—do you know why? 


CUMBERLAND Hm&Ap, PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . , . We have gota cottage 
right on the lake. [Whatlake?] I learned to 
row today. I went up in the lighthouse the 
other day. We (Harry Crawford and me) 
sailed boats to each other and had great fun. 
Every time we go to Plattsburgh we have to 
pass a big rock that tbe British fired on in 
1812. Your friend, THEODORE A. 


From over the line in Canada comes this 
from another boy, who is evidently with 
‘“¢The Shaybacks in Camp”’: 


Brrcw Bay Camp, LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 


Dear Mr. Martin; I am having a very nice 
time here. I row, and sometimes fish, and 
walk in the woods some. Since I have been 
here I have found two or three orchids and 
about thirty other flowers. The flora here ls 
a good deal like that of my own home near 
Boston. . . . On rainy days the people congre- 
gate in the cabin, where there is a blazing 
fire in the fireplace, and sew, read, talk and 
play games. The pleasant evenings are usu- 
ally spent in the boats on the lake. 

Last night a farmer called and asked if any 
of the older boys would like to go across the 
lake in a barge to help him bring back a farm 
wagon that he had bought. All the boys went 
except the oldest one and myself. A storm 
came up when they were half-way across the 
lake on the return trip. Mrs. B. and others 
held lanterns and walked through the woods 
and blew the bugle till they came to land. It 
was quite exciting. There are seventeen per- 
sons in camp, including seven or eight boys. 
Our meals are eaten on a covered piazza at 
one end of the cabin. The other day we at- 
tempted to go up Mount Orford, the highest 
mountain in Lower Canada, but we did not 
have time to get to thetop. When I get home 
I could tell you more about camp than I can 
write. Yours truly, ARTHUR P. 


Good! Come into the office after you get 
back and tell me the rest of it. I have 
other foreign letters, but I will only add a 
short note from a boy in Worcester County: 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...I1 am having a good 
time here. People are making hay all about 
us. I have had some rides on the hay cart. 
There are many kinds of birds here, among 


them the robin, the whip-poor-will and the 
katydid, Wiig D. 


P.S.—‘' Add sia brevier lines.—D. F.’’ 
Here they are, from another boy on a vaca- 
tion ride across the State: 


... The way to get on in the world is by 
steady push—applied to the pedals of a Victor! 
Lunched with your Cornerer at West F. 

Jue Be 


Heard later that J. was at Northfield and 
that he rode ninety miles in one day. 
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“’The steam- 
cooking does 


8 H =O Douby? } Company, N. Y. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


GOCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


‘ .\) Ne €% On this Continent, have received 


SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 


on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


lneir BREAKFAST COCOA, 


Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely {pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 4 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


UNCLE SAM'S man, Bac = 


goes everywhere and will 
bring you for the asking 
a liberal trial quantity of 


SILVER 


0 a 
ELEC ET ACON 


POLISH 


A trial will surprise you. It's unlike 
any other. It costs nothing to try it. 


Box post-paid, 15 cts. 
It’s sold everywhere . 


Send address to 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yous 


Insurance 


Wonderful how the daily use of 
PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BrusH will 
save the teeth. It cleans them, is 
the reason. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
85¢. by mail, postpaid. 


A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 2. John 2; 13-25, 
JESUS CLEANSING THE TEMPLE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


John places the event of this lesson at the, 


beginning of the public ministry of Jesus, 
but connects its meaning with His crucifix- 
ion. The other evangelists record such an 
event as occurring among the last scenes 
before His crucifixion. Most students of the 
Gospels believe that the same event occurred 
twice. The Sunday school class is hardly the 
place to discuss the question, but it need not 
be avoided. We must remember that John 
disclaims any attempt to write a biography 
of Jesus. He says that he has recorded cer- 
tain acts of Jesus that men may believe that 
He is the Messiah, but he does not claim to 
have placed them in the order in which they oc- 
curred [chap. 20: 31]. John describes in detail 
only thirty days of the life of Christ. For his 
declared purpose the cleansing of the temple 
as a% event belongs in the early part of his 
Gospel, though its lessons belong with the 
close of Christ’s ministry. 

When Jesus had come into the conscious- 
ness of His mission through the revelation at 
His baptism, and had passed through the 
struggle into which He was led by that rev- 
elation, we should expect that one of His 
first efforts would be to reform the abuses 
of the temple. That step would be an im- 
pressive sign to His disciples of the charac- 
ter,of the work He had undertaken and of 
the divine authority He had received. The 
prophet had declared that the Messiah “ shall 
suddenly come to His temple ...and He 
shall purify the sons of Levi... and they 
shall offer unto the Lord offerings in right- 
eousness.”’ This sign which Jesus did would 
in a striking manner suggest to the Jews that 
He was the promised Messiah. It signified: 

1. The banishing of traffic from the house of 
God. Sacrifice was the chief element of the 
temple worship. Every Jew must there pre- 
sent his sin offering, his burnt offering and 
his peace offering to God. Multitudes, espe- 
cially during the great annual feasts, came 
from distant places to Jerusalem. They could 
not bring with them the animals they needed. 
' What more natural than that traffic in them 
should spring up in the temple area? But 
maby of them had not money that would pass 
current there. Especially was it necessary 
that the offerings dropped into the treasury 
and the temple tax of half a shekel should 
be native coin. Therefore the tables of the 
money changers were crowded in, where Ro- 
aman, Greek, or other coins were exchanged 
for Jewish. The outer court, into which Gen- 
tiles were admitted, covered several acres. 
Into this court business had forced its way, 
till the spectacle which made the chief‘ im- 
pression on foreigners, who were forbidden 
on pain of death to enter further, was a 
crowd of buying and selling, shouting and 
haggling Jews. From such a scene what 
idea would they carry away of the worship 
of Jehovah in the temple where He dwelt? 

Trading, not worship, filled the house of 
God. The evil had grown up gradually. It 
had crept in under the excuse of necessity. 
Mercenary ambition and fraud and evil. pas- 
sions had come in with it and had tainted 
the very heart of Judaism. In the temple 
was the canker which was eating out the 
heart of the nation. 
rupt in the professed service of God, ‘ sup- 
posing that godliness is a way of gain.” 

_ Jesus in the beginning of His ministry 
made His emphatic protest against this des- 
ecration of His Father’s house. With His 
whip of small cords He drove the sheep and 
oxen out into the street. He tipped over the 
tables piled up with coins. He commanded 
the. owners of the doves to take them away. 

What evilis greater today than that which 
makes religion the servant of trade? Men 
who attend church and make their religious 


Men had become cor- 
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profession a means of inspiring confidence 
which they do not deserve, of building up 
their business through which they accumu- 
late dishonest gains, make the house of God 
a house of merchandise, and even a ‘‘ den of 
robbers.’’? Is not this a reason why the title 
of “deacon” is often used as a term of re- 
proach? Has not this misuse of religion pro- 
moted that distrust which leads so many who 
only see the outer courts of the temple to 
disbelieve in the presence of God within it? 
Has it not aggravated the want of confidence 
which has largely paralyzed business through- 
out the country at this time and which even 
threatens the stability of our popular govern- 
ment? 

2. The authority of Jesus in the house of 
God. To His disciples He appeared as a 
prophet whose devotion to the temple had 
become so intense that He forgot Himself 
in His earnestness to purge away its pollu- 
tions. The zeal of that house was consum- 
ing Him. His look and manner and voice 
thrilled them with the sense of His power 
and of His hatred of evil. No one can be a 
great leader of the people in righteousness 
who does not hate evil in his inmost soul. 

To the other Jews present Jesus appeared 
as simply interfering with their business. 
He had no human authority either from 
priests or Roman governors. His divine au- 
thority they could not recognize, for they 
had never recognized the presence of God 
in the temple, from whom Jesus claimed to 
have received His authority. Probably most 
of the priests in the inner court no more felt 
that presence than those in the outer. Jesus 
could for the moment banish from the temple 
what polluted it, but he could not bring into 
it the devout spirits of men which alone 
would hallow it. 

The only sign which Jesus could give in 
answer to their demand was to call the tem- 
ple ‘‘My Father’s house.’ The proof that 
He had a right to use this title lay in His 
power to raise Himself from the dead. His 
body was the temple in which God dwelt 
in His fullmess, They who had banished 
God’s presence from the temple would ban- 
ish life from His body when they came to 
understand His mission. But He would bring 
life back to it. There was the evidence of 
His authority. He had yet to make it good. 
But when He had risen from the dead His 
disciples remembered it. A new temple took 
the place of the old, with Jesus Christ the 
chief corner stone, ‘‘in whom ye also are 
builded together for a habitation of God in 
the Spirit.”” The risen Christ was its life. 
The disciples preached the gospel of the res- 
urrection, and the temple grew. 

The sign which Jesus gave to the traders 
in the temple is His sign of authority now. 
He has the right and the power to banish 
mercenaries from worship because He died 
to redeem those who owe worship to God 
and rose again from the dead. The power 
of the gospel which is now preached lies 
in its witness to the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Because He built again the temple 
which men destroyed, ‘‘ He must reign, till 
He hath put all His enemies under His feet. 
The last enemy that shall be abolished is 
death.” 

3. The power of Jesus to inspire confidence. 
His disciples did not understand His words 
concerning the temple when He spoke to 
them, but after His resurrection they un- 
derstood and believed them. Many others 
who were at that feast were then and there 
convinced that He was the Messiah, because 
of the signs which He wrought. But He did 
not give the people His full confidence, for 
He knew they were not ready to receive it. 
Some hated His interference. Some were 
impressed by His signs, but did not yield 
to Him their hearts. Some made loud pro- 
fessions who were selfish still. He under- 
stood them all. He gave what they could 
receive. To have done more would have 
been unjust to them and to Himself. 
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May God deliver our nation from the curse 
of money worship, forcing its idol even into 
the house of God: May faith in the resur- 
rection of Christ and its meaning to all be- 
lievers be strong in all the land. May we 
all be willing and glad to trust Jesus and 
to have Him see into our innermost hearts. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Aug. 26-Sept. 1. 
Utmost Benefit from Your Bible? 
33-40; 2 Tim. 3: 14-17. 

By familiarity with its language, thought and 
life; by reading it regularly and thoughtfully; by 
obeying its precepts. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Are You Gaining the 
Ps.119: 


YP. BeiGortee 


PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 2-8. Worldliness inthe Church ; 
the Church in the World. John 2: 13-17; 17: 
11-17. 

Worldliness is living in and for this present 
time under bondage to its demands. It is 
not always abandonment to pleasures. Care 
has made more people worldly than careless- 
ness. Three things choke the word of life in 
our hearts: ‘‘the cares of the world, the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other 
things entering in.’’ 

Formality is the most frequent sign of 
worldliness in the church. The ceremonies 
of the temple were never more scrupulously 
observed than when Jesus entered it to 
cleanse it. Every worshiper could buy 
sheep, oxen, or doves in the temple. If his 
money would not pass current he could ex- 
change it there. He found a market in the 
temple where he could buy all the means 
of worshiping God. The church authorities 
had set the fashion—had exactly prescribed 
the methods; he had only to go through the 
forms. This helped to make worldliness the 
chief sin of Judaism. It first depraved, then 
destroyed filial relations between God’s chil- 
dren and Himself. 

God is the one spiritual Father, not any 
teacher, minister, or priest. We wish, some- 
times, that some one had authority to give 
us exact directions how to live so as to 
please God. But He has not committed our 
consciences to the care of others. When Eli- 
jah had thrown his mantle over Elisha the 
young man left his work and ran after Eli- 
jah, asking permission only to bid farewell 
to his parents; then he would follow his 
new master. But Elijah only said, ‘‘Go back 
again: what have I done to thee?” It was 
as if he had said, ‘‘Do not come to me: con- 
sult your own conscience.’’ When young 
people have chosen Christ as their Master 
they often ask, ‘“‘Can I dance, play cards, 
attend the theater, indulge in other amuse- 
ments?” The answer is, If doing these things 
help the free service of Christ which you have 
chosen, of course you can dothem. Your ac- 
ceptance of His call was voluntary ; if your 
own loyal heart does not prompt you'to give 
up worldly pleasures, He will not force you 
to reluctant service—will not accept it. 

The church is in the world to represent 
Christ to men. He did not live apart from 
society, did not wish His disciples to do so. 
He gladdened a wedding, was a frequent 
guest at feasts, and has sent His own into 
the battle of life with the motto, ‘‘ Be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the world.’ His 
service is free, hearty, joyous. It helps us 
to bear burdens; it does not add a burden 
of its own. The church in the world lifts 
men and women into spontaneous fellow- 
ship with Christ. Those who find themselves 
doing that are not discouraged. They will 
not be conformed to this world. They are 
being transformed into His likeness. That 
is the true end of living. It overcomes 
worldliness by the honor and joy of know- 
ing Him and being found in Him. 

Parallel verses; Matt. 5: 8; 23: 9; Mark 4; 
19, 20; Luke 21: 34; John 4; 23, 24; Rom: 12; © 
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2; Gal. 1: 4; Eph. 4: 21-24; 2 Tim. 2: 22; Ti- 
tus 2: 12; Heb. 12: 14; 1 John 2: 15-17. 


— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM, 
OUR OWN WORK. h 

Treasury of the A.B. C.F.M. As the finan- 
cial year of the American Board draws to its 
close, its friends and supporters will anxiously 
read the statements in regard to the receipts 
of the present year and the standing of last 
year’s debt. The donations during July this 
year were smaller by about $10,000 than those 
of July, 1893, but, owing to a substantial in- 
crease of legacies this year, the total receipts 
for that month are $51,856, as over against $49,- 
583 received in July last year. The statement 
of receipts for eleven months this year, as 
compared with the corresponding period last 

year, is as follows: 
LAST YEAR 


RIDER PMADDID ES rerclava alaiaiafsivisis's s nis via ses aisia|s clei sinis[o\die'scleiecjesie $426,424.33 

ME CRORE MIs isi ety d\ sig tle doSials 6 2 a:a[eie0.ds cit nae siesiawbies.c 124,492.24 

RE IEUMRE Sic le elahiic aes aeacld ean schiceis'e's odiecicte $550,916.57 
THIS YEAR. 

SRY ese MNI ACPA EMS Late cha ola\sts[pipjom's'>,0\e\ai0-a\s0\cisie.s%s le oie.0 siijels wie $433,406.23 

IG ER OLR asta state Siahe,s!nla's slaihiaicla n clafdlv.crg sofalere olu's G.0's 0 gvicie 160,456.48 

USE Soo ccon doa dotittan nde ante bobornoa eee $593,862.71 


Our pleasure in these hopeful figures is some- 
what dimmed by the fact that more than one- 
half of the debt, or $51,957.62, is yet unpaid. 

Opium inIndia. The Missionary Herald con- 
tains a comprehensive editorial on the Opium 
Commission, summing up the conclusions 
which may be drawn from the evidence given 
before the commission. ‘‘One thing seems 
clear,’ says the writer, ‘‘that there is a strik- 
ing difference between China and India in 
respect to the use of the drug. Opium has 
thus far had a much more deleterious effect 
upon the Chinese than upon East Indians.” 
The correspondence received at the rooms of 
the American Board, for example, proves this 
fact, for the missionaries in India seldom re- 
fer to the opium habit, while the letters from 
workers in China are full of accounts of the 
misery caused by use of the drug. Neverthe- 
less, among the missionaries who testified to 
the prevalence of the opium habit in India 
was Rev. H. J. Bruce of the Marathi Mission, 
who laid before the commission the results of 
personal investigation in the Satara district. 
He states that in a certain village in which he 
instituted inquiries it appeared that there 
were few adult consumers of the drug, but 
that, as a rule, all the little children are fed 
with opium in order to keep them quiet while 
the mothers go to work. The children have 
to be weaned from the use of the drug, and 
during this process a large per cent. of the 
little ones die, while the health of those who 
live is Seriously impaired.” 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Forbidden Entrance into Thibet. The Thibetan 
pioneer missionary party, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Taylor, has met with disappoint- 
ment and difficulty at the very outset of its 
undertaking. Arrived at Darjeeling, in India, 
the band of missionaries received an official 
notification that the government would not 
permit them to cross the frontier line into 

_Thibet. The matter was confirmed by Sir 
Charles Elliott, whosays that the time has not 
yet come for undertaking missionary opera- 
tions in Thibet. An Indian paper states that 
this decision will not surprise one who under- 
stands the Indian Government’s attitude in 
regard to Thibet. The government is exceed- 
‘ingly desirous of cultivating friendly relations 

- with that country, but, as the Thibetans are 
extremely suspicious of all advances from 
India, it is obliged to advance slowly and with 
great caution. Should the Thibetans see rea- 
son for suspecting the Indian Government of 
designs upon their territory or religion, the 

_doors of Thibet would close so tightly that 
fifty years of diplomacy could not open them. 
To allow a party of missionaries to enter from 
India now might undo past negotiations and 
postpone indefinitely the day when that coun- 
try shall be open to Europeans. This is the 
official point of view, and as Sir Charles 
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Elliott is well known to be in sympathy with 
missionary enterprise it is doubtless an un- 
prejudiced and impartial decision. For the 
present, therefore, Miss Taylor’s band must 
be content to work among the soldiers in gar- 
rison at Darjeeling and the Thibetans who 
have crossed the border. 


Japanese Conceit. A noteworthy article ap- 
peared this summer in the Japan Weekly Mail, 
with lengthy quotations from a Japanese 
woman’s magazine. ‘‘ No longer any need of 
foreign missionaries’”’ is a cry becoming more 
and more prevalent among Japanese Chris- 
tians, and now the opinion is beginning to be 
advanced that it is time for the Japanese to 
go forth as missionaries to countries on the 
continent, especially Corea, China and India. 
In the article above mentioned it is confidently 
asserted that ‘‘ the conversion of these nations 
to the religion of Christ is a task that can be 
accomplished by the Japanese alone,’’ and 
the writer goes on to say: ‘‘ Even a people so 
liberal, so quick in intelligence and so noted 
for adaptability as the Japanese have been 
long dissatisfied with the efforts of the Eng- 
lish and American missionaries to transplant 
Christianity into Japan in the form in which 
it is found in their own countries. How could 
such a method succeed in the homes of Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism?’’ But in spite of 
this overflowing self-confidence an obstacle 
appears—lack of money for such an undertak- 
ing. The foreign missionary societies are 
therefore advised to place the money now de- 
voted to the work in Japan at the disposal of 
Japanese Christian propagandists, who will 
couvert the nations of the Asiatic continent. 
The entire article echoes the sentiments ex- 
pressed by President Kozaki at Chicago: ‘I 
believe that it is our mission to solve all these 
problems which have been, and are still, stum- 
bling-blocks in all lands; and it is also our 
mission to give all the Oriental nations and 
the rest.of the world a guide to true progress 
and realization of the glorious gospel which 
is in Jesus Christ.’”’ It is good to see the Jap- 
anese inspired with a desire to spread Chris- 
tianity, but these utterances show the dis- 
advantages under which our missionaries are 
working in Japan, with such a wall of conceit 
and self-satisfaction set up against their efforts. 


Chinese Violence. According to the daily 
press, the inherent hatred which the Chinese 
have of foreigners has again led to violent 
attacks upon missionaries, the victims on this 
occasion being two women connected with the 
American Presbyterian Mission at Canton. 
Some weeks ago reports were maliciously cir- 
culated and placards posted to the effect that 
the foreigners in Hong-Kong were killing the 
plague patients, and that in Canton the mis- 
sionaries and Chinese Christian women were 
engaged in distributing scent bags containing 
a poisonous drug which would be fatal to the 
Chinese who inhaled its odor. These rumors 
spread until in Honan the excitement reached 
such a high point that the two missionaries 
mentioned above, while dispensing medicine 
to the plague-stricken people, were attacked 
by a huge mob, stoned and heaped with abuse, 
and would probably have been killed but for 
the interference of an English official. Ex- 
citement still runs high and there are threats 
of burning the mission buildings and driving 
out the hated foreigners. Some of the native 
Christians have also been stoned and ‘beaten. 
It is reported that cholera is now raging in 
China as well as the plague. 

A New Palestine. A missionary in Jerusalem 
for ten years gives some interesting glimpses 
of the changes occurring in the holy city and 
throughout Palestine. Among the develop- 
ments are the innumerable houses which have 
been built outside the city walls and the for- 
mation of new colonies. Rows of buildings 
stand in places where a few years ago wild 
flowers might have been picked among the 
rocks and stones, and carriages travel the new 
roads in Jerusalem. Progress of a distinct 
kind is seen in the laying of the Jaffa Rail- 
way, which has ceased to be an object of 
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wonder to the natives, while additional lines 
of railway are being projected in other parts 
of the country. A boat now crosses the Dead 
Sea, and lately a letter was received from 
Kerak in Moab, between which place and 
Jerusalem postal communication has been 
opened. Civilization is making rapid strides 
in Jerusalem and, for the promotion of the 
social and spiritual welfare of the people, mis- 
sionaries are being multiplied. 


Mission Work in Ireland. The popular author- 
ess, Miss Alcock, states that the interest of 
the church of Ireland in missionary work 
dates far back in her history. The oldest of 
British modern missionary societies—the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
founded in 1701—had its first auxiliary in Ire- 
land in 1714, and owed some of its best mis- 
sionaries to that country. With the evangeli- 
cal revival of the early part of this century 
there spread over Ireland a new flood of mis- 
sionary zeal, and within the last quarter of a 
century the Dublin University has started 
two missions of its own. 


ENVIRONMENT AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON THEOLOGY. 


The influence of temperament and environ- 
ment in determining a man’s theology are 
alluded to by Mr. Prothero, Dean Stanley’s © 
biographer, and that which he says about 
Stanley is true of many others of the “ broad 
school’’—Phillips Brooks, for instance. Says 
Mr. Prothero: 


A second reason for his inadequate grasp 
of the answers which the church, in its 
creeds and its theology, has given to the 
deeper questionings of mankind must be 
sought in the circumstances of his life. 
The problems and their answers lay out- 
side his own Christian experiences. His 
happy childhood, the tranquil atmosphere 
of his home surroundings, the sweetness of 
his nature, his prosperous life contributed 
to make his conception of religion bright 
and sunny. He knew nothing of the gloom 
and the pessimism by which a St. Augus- 
tine or a Luther, a Calvin or a Bunyan was 
tortured before attaining to a knowledge of 
truth. The tragedies of the human soul, 
the depths of spiritual pain, the dark tech- 
nicalities of a Puritan theology belonged to 
a domain of thought and feeling to which 
he was a stranger, and he turned from what 
to many men are necessary verities of reli- 
gious experience, and therefore essential 
elements of a comprehensive Christian sci- 
ence, as grim shadows created by mére 
morbidity of the imagination. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MOST BLESSED 
OBJEOT OF CONTEMPLATION. 


I do not know on earth a more blessed 
subject of contemplation than that which I 
should describe as follows: There are, it 
may be, upon earth 450,000,000 professing 
Christians. There is no longer one fold 
under one visible shepherd, and the majority 
of Christians (such I take it now to be, 
though the minority is a large one) is con- 
tent with its one shepherd in heaven and 
with the other provisions He has made on 
earth. His flock is broken up into scores, 
it may be hundreds, of sections. These 
sections are not at peace, but at war.... 
But with all this segregation, and not only 
division but conflict of minds and interests, 
the answer given by the four hundred and 
fifty millions, or by those who were best 
entitled to speak for them, to the question, 
What is the gospel? is stillthe same. With 
exceptions so slight that we may justly set 
them out of the reckoning, the reply is still 
the same as it was in the apostolic age—the 
central truth of the gospel lies in the Trinity 
and the incarnation, in the God that made 
us and the Saviour that redeemed us. When 
I consider what human nature and human 
history have been, and how feeble is the 
spirit in its warfare with the flesh, I bow 
my head in amazement before this mighty 
moral miracle, this marvelous concurrence 
evolved from the very heart of discord.— 
The (August) Nineteenth Century. “ 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE GIFFORD LECTURES FOR 1894, 

This course of lectures is delivered an- 
nually before the University of Edinburgh 
and the lecturer this year was Dr. Otto 
Pfleiderer, professor of theology in the 
University of Berlin. His subject was the 
Philosophy and Development of Religion, 
and the two volumes of the work. contain 
the lectures almost unaltered from the 
form in which they were uttered. They 
number twenty, including the two which 
respectively introduce the two divisions of 
the general topic, i. ¢., the philosophical 
and the historical discussions. They rep- 
resent the views of the comparatively ad- 
vanced school of critics yet are not as ex- 
treme utterances as those of some other 
scholars and are controlled by a most con- 
scientious method and a reverent spirit. 

Opening with a study of religion in its 
relation to morality and science, the lec- 
turer passes on to consider the origin and 
development of the belief in God, the rev- 
elation of God in the natural and then in 
the moral and religious order of the world, 
the religious view of man in his essential 
nature and activity and his redemption and 
education, and the religious view of the 
world as regarded respectively by the ideal- 
ist, the naturalist, the optimist and the pes- 
simist. However radically the reader may 
differ from the author he will realize him- 
self from the outset to be under the tempo- 
rary guidance of a bold and sturdy thinker 
who means to go to the bottom of his 
theme and to construct his system of be- 
lief step by step for himself. 

He accepts Kant’s declaration that the 
idea of God is the unity of the True and 
the Good, or of the two highest ideas which 
our reason thinks as theoretical reason and 
demands as practical reason. This is the 
rational origin of the belief in God found 
in the nature of our mind. But this belief 
did not exist from the beginning in human 
consciousness, although there was from the 
first an-unconscious rational impulse which 
served as a foundation for the belief. Be- 
lief in God grew out of the prehistorical 
belief in spirits, ancestral or natural, The 
transition to monotheism is traced inter- 
estingly, but too much seems to be con- 
ceded to the demands of the modern de- 
structive criticism and too little to be made 
of the fact that even polytheists usually, 
if not always, look up to one deity as su- 
perior to all others and in some real sense 
supreme. 

The traditional belief in the sinlessness 
of man before the fall is denied as unhis- 
torical and as affording no possibility of a 
fall. ‘‘Badness could not arise out of a 
pure will of goodness, because no motives 
to it would exist, and without such no im- 
putable action is thinkable.’’ This illus- 
trates the weakness of the author’s logic 
at times. That Adam and Eve sinned the 
first time that they were tempted, which 
the record implies, i. e., the first time that 
motives to sin were presented to them, 
does not prove that up to that point in 
their history they had not possessed a pure 
will of goodness. Professor Pfleiderer’s 
reasoning on this subject is ingenious but 
not convincing. There is more apparent 
force in his further claim that the alleged 
consequences of the fall are not to be ac- 
cepted because the corruption of the whole 
nature of the race cannot have been due 
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to the single, first sin of our first parents 
inasmuch as habitual tendencies of char- 
acter do not proceed from individual but 
only from frequently repeated actions. But 
here again far too much is claimed, and 
far too little weight is given to the fact 
that the first sin of Adam and Eve inev- 
itably altered permanently their whole re- 
lation to God. 

Yet Dr. Pfleiderer does not believe that 
every man is wholly good by nature and 
finds the ground of ‘‘radical badness”’ in a 
power of self-assertion and resistance in the 
lower impulses before the reason attains its 
valid position and authority. Furthermore, 
there is a lack*in his classification of the 
explanations of the ‘origin of evil. He 
enumerates three, an extra-divine princi- 
ple, a want or defect in the Deity Himself, 
and human culpability, all of which have 
been advanced. But he does not specify 
distinctly the familiar theory that God may 
have allowed the existence of evil as a 
necessary means to the greatest, highest 
good, although a portion of his discussion 
of the matter seems toimplyit. Heaccepts 
heartily the doctrine that all things work 
together for good to them that love God, 
and finds in this belief a practical verifi- 
cation of the religious view of the world. 

Turning to the historical department of 
his work, we find the author taking ground 
which most English and American students 
regard as too narrow. He holds that the 
traditional conception of Christianity is not 
historical, that many Old Testament pas- 
sages which are understood as prophecies 
of Christ were not so intended, that many 
accounts of the miracles of Jesus are only 
ideal pictures, that the conception which 
Jesus held of the kingdom of God at the 
beginning of His ministry was exactly that 
held by all others before Him, that the 
accounts of the resurrection are legendary 
and due to religious ecstasy, that the speak- 
ing with tongues on the day of Pentecost 
was ‘‘nothing but a stammering effusion of 
exuberant religious feeling’? which had 
“nothing in common with speaking in 
foreign languages ’’—apparently he has for- 
gotten Acts 2: 4-11—that the transfiguration 
was not an actual event but only symbolical, 
that belief in Jesus as the Messiah was but 
a gradual growth including more and more 
as greater demands came to be made upon 
itin the way of explanation and justification, 
that Paul’s conversion was not miraculous, 
etc. 

He studies in this second volume the prep- 
aration of Christianity in Judaism, the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, the primitive Christian 
community and the beginning of the faith 
of the church, Paul’s theology and apostolic 
activity, Jewish and Christian Hellenism, 
and the Christianity of the Alexandrian 
fathers, of Augustine and the Roman 
Church, and of Luther and Protestantism. 
His general attitude is that of close adher- 
ence to the most literal historicalness, and 
his interpretation of what is rightly to be 
deemed historical is more restricted than 
there is good reason that it should be. But 
what he admits and urges seems to involve 
much more than he concedes. He often 
‘¢cannot see the wood because of the trees.” 
But his chapters are interesting and sug- 
gestive and represent at its best the school 


of critics to which he belongs. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00.] 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Four new biographies of four famous per- 
sons have come out of late and one of them 
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is being talked about more generally and 
more earnestly than often is the case. This 
is The Life of St. Francis of Assisi [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50], by Paul Sabatier. 
The author is a French Protestant pastor in 
a comparatively humble parish, but he has. 
written a book so scholarly in research and 
method, so independent in spirit, so choice 
in language, so rich in lessons of holy self- 
sacrifice and service that it has made the 
sensation of the season among the more 
thoughtful element of the French people 
and actually has received the supreme lit- 
erary distinction of being crowned by the 
French Academy. It has been called a 
prose poem which also is an example of 
scientific exactness. Special chapters, such 
as those on the Critical Study of the 
Sources, the Church about 1209, the Crisis 
of the Order, etc., are exceptionally val- 
uable. No other work on its subject is 
likely to surpass it in many years to come. 

Another of the four books referred to is 
Mr. S. H. Church’s Oliver Cromwell [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.00]. It is an attempt 
to discriminate between the severity of 
Cromwell’s detractors, such as Hume, and 
the lavish eulogizing of his admirers, such 
as Carlyle. Mr. Church has collected a con- 
siderable library of Cromwelliana and has 
devoted six years to writing his hero’s life 
with the aim to furnish a fair and well bal- 
anced account. We like his book and rec- 
ommend it, At the same time it is itself 
too much of a general narrative. The au- 
thor has not meant to write a mere bio- 
graphical sketch, and therefore may not be 
criticised for not having written one, but 
nevertheless he has not written quite the 
sort of book which one is led by the title 
to look for. The style is good and now and 
then decidedly spirited. The volume, with- 
out adding much to what people long have 
known about its hero, is a faithful and sug- 
gestive study of his life and times, and cer- 
tainly avoids the error of extravagance in 
respect to both praise and blame. A use- 
ful plan of the battle of Naseby is included. 

A third of the four biographies is by 
one American soldier about another. It is 
Gen. Bradley T. Johnson’s General Wash- 
ington [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00]. It is 
one of the Great Commanders series. The 
author states that there are about five hun- 
dred biographies of Washington but that, 
so far as he is aware, no one of them has 
attempted to consider the military charac- 
ter of Washington and to write his life as 
a soldier. Nevertheless we have not found 
in this book much about Washington as 
a military man which we had not read 
before, and we cannot say that General 
Johnson seems to have thrown new light 
upon many points. The principal pecul- 
iarity of his book is that it is devoted 
almost wholly to Washington’s military 
rather than his civil career. That is the 
record of the former is expanded and that 
of the latter condensed very considerably... 
But, allowance being made for this fact, . 
the book is readable and instructive. 

As for Gen. O. O. Howard’s Isabella of 
Castile [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50]— 
with uncommonly delicate illustrative work 
by F. A. Carter—we are gratified by the 
carefulness in research, the impartiality in 
judgment, and the simplicity and force in 
narration of the volume, which exhibits a 
warmer interest in the queen whose life 
was so romantic and influential than that 
of most who have described her, and who 
yet holds an even judgment. Young and 
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old alike will appreciate the interest and 
solid information of the book. 


STORIES, 


The heroine of The Maiden’s Progress 
[Harper & Bros. $1.00], by Violet Hunt, 
is an amusing creation. She is an Eng- 
lish girl who sets out to be a fin de siecle 
sort of a young woman and who is self- 
willed, imperious, inconsistent and uncon- 
ventional, going rather near at times to 
the border of recklessness. Yet she never 
quite loses her hold on one’s respect and 
admiration. Evidently the author under- 
stands several types of girls very well and 
how to portray them aptly, and also her- 
self prefers both men and women of solid 
character. The book is a skillful piece of 
realistic description of certain people in 
modern English life, and, in spite of much 
which is pleasant about most of them, it 
is a subject for congratulation that they 
do not yet give tone to the whole of Eng- 
lish society. Mrs. Janie P. Duggan’s A 
Mexican Ranch [American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. $1.25] is a prize story, 
though what the prize won was or by 
whom offered is not stated. It is a graphic 
narrative of Protestant missionary service 
in Mexico and there is enough love-mak- 
ing in it to give it much of the tone of a 
novel although this element is judiciously 
handled. It is well written and cannot 
fail to interest. It is distinctly but not 
offensively a Baptist story. 

The Disappearance of Mr. Derwent [F. T. 
Neely. 50cents], by Thomas Cobb, describes 
a mystery which certainly is cleared up un- 
expectedly, and the tale has a certain interest 
inits way. But its most striking character- 
istic is the comparative unconcern of the 
chief sufferer by the tragedy. Although the 
author evidently means to represent the 
heroine, the daughter of Mr. Derwent, as 
overwhelmed by her trials, he quite fails. 
She talks about the stealing of her beloved 
mother’s remains from the grave, although 
her father too, had just been assassinated, 
much as she would discuss the stealing of 
a pint of plums from her garden.-——Love 
and Shawl-straps [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 
cents], by Annette L. Noble and Pearl C. 
Coann, is a comical narrative of a small and 
select personally-conducted tourist party, 
several members of which found their hus- 
bands in the course of their foreign experi- 
ences. The book is uncommonly bright and 
entertaining and exhibits considerable true 
power.—As for The Purple Light of Love 
[D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents], by H. G. 
MeVickar, it is short, vigorous in style, sad 
and almost tragic, dealing largely with ig- 
noble people and deceptive lives yet ending 
with a climax which is striking and which 
reveals a certain nobility in the hero, even if 
not wholly justified. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Common Sense’’ Applied to Woman Suf- 
Srage [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], by Dr. 
Mary Putnam-Jacobi, is an earnest plea for 

woman suffrage and is one of the Questions 
of the Day series. Its temper is not uni- 
formly as calm as the most effective discus- 
sion demands and we notice nothing fresh 
in the way of argument. Yet it is by no 
means ill-tempered or tedious. The trouble 
with the author, as with most other advo- 
eates of woman suffrage, is that she calls 
for too much. In our opinion if suffrage 
were to be restricted to persons properly 
qualified by nativity or residence, by educa- 
tion and by modest but actual possessions, 
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without distinction of sex or race, this na- 
tion or any other would be far better off 
than it is now or is likely to be at present. 
But the fact that too many men already 
possess the right of suffrage is no reason for 
granting it also to women in general. This 
is the true verdict of common sense applied 
to woman suffrage, although it is not the 
position of this author. 

Prof. A. E. Dolbear’s book, Matter, Ether, 
and Motion [Lee & Shepard. $2.00], which 
first came out two years ago, is reissued 
with corrections and with three additional 
chapters—on Properties of Matter as Modes 
of Motion, Implications of Physical Phe- 
nomena, and the Relations between Physical 
and Psychical Phenomena respectively. The 
book is a valuable and comprehensive sum- 
mary of accepted principles together with 
considerable fresh suggestion and stimu- 
lating but not irrational speculation. 
Another reprint is The Philosophy of Teach- 
ing [Ginn & Co. 85 cents], by Arnold 
Tompkins. It deals with principles rather 
than with their direct application. The 
closing chapter of the book as it originally 
appeared, on School Management, has been 
omitted in this edition and is to be made 
the basis of a volume by itself. Indeed, the 
author limits himself even more closely. 
He does not even consider the philosophy 
of education but that of teaching pure and 
simple. This he discusses in a large-minded 
and helplul manner, 

A new volume in the By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge series is The Money of the Bible 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00], by Dr. G.C. 
Williamson. It is a concise and instructive 
little handbook compiled from the standard 
works and of much interest and value. It 
tells of coined and uncoined money of dif- 
ferent periods and is illustrated freely. On 
the page where the frontispiece ordinarily 
is are facsimiles of Biblical coin and this 
feature of the book is unique and very help- 
ful to the comprehension of what is written. 

The author of Americans in Europe [J. 
Selwyn Tait & Sons], who signs himself 
merely as ‘One of them,’’ tries too hard to 
be smart and spicy, but, in spite of much 
foolishness and some petty misrepresenta- 
tion and belittling of men who deserve re- 
spectful treatment—such as the late Mr. 
Lowell—he has said many true and wise 
things. We have only condemnation for the 
recklessness which leaves the impression 
that Protestant missions in Paris are largely 
centers of immorality, yet we readily in- 
dorse most of what is said of the injudicious- 
ness of foreign marriages for American girls 
and of sending young people abroad to be 
educated. The book isa singular mixture 
of sense and folly, of truthful perception 
and statement with cynicism. 

The July Bibliotheca Sacra [E. J. Good- 
rich] certainly is up to the average in inter- 
est but does not rise much higher than this. 
Among its contributors are Dr. A. A. Berle, 
Prof. Thedor Zahn, Dr. W. E. C. Wright, 
Prof. J. C. Long, D.D. The last named 
writer discusses The Historic Episcopate at 
length, regarding it as unnecessary and ob- 
jectionable for American churches. Prof. 
Jacob Cooper also supplies a warmly appre- 
ciative paper on the late President Noah 
Porter. The Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics [George H. Ellis], also for July, has 
four articles, The Theory of Wages Ad- 
justed to Recent Theories of Value, The 
English Railway Rate Question, The Civil 
War Income Tax and a second paper on 
The Unemployed in American Cities. They 
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all are thoroughly able. Why these two 
magazines are a month late is not evident, 
but they are apt to be and are this time. 


NOTES. 

—— Eugenie, ex-empress of France, is writ- 
ing her memoirs but they are not to be pub- 
lished until after her death. 


—— Mr. Edmund Yates’s successor as editor 
of the London World is Major Arthur Griffiths, 
one of its oldest contributors and a warm 
friend of Mr. Yates and of the latter’s edito- 
rial policy and methods. 


—— It is noticeable how many artists now- 
adays also are turning to authorship. Among 
them are Boughton, Church, Du Maurier, Gib- 
son, Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, Reming- 
ton, Hopkinson Smith and Zogbaum. 


—— Ralph Waldo Emerson’s characteriza- 
tion of Poe, according to Mr. Howells in Har- 
per’s Monthly, as ‘the jingle-man” is some- 
what severe but not inexact. Still Emerson 
hardly was the man to appreciate the real 
merits of Poe’s verse. 


—— The Oriental Club of Philadelphia has 
issued a valuable book. It contains the papers 
read at its sessions during the six years since 
it was founded. All the members of the club 
but one, Professor Haupt of Johns Hopkins 
University, are Philadelphians. ‘ 


—— Rev. Dr. M. J. Cramer of Kast Orange, 
N.J., has announced to the trustees of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University his gift to that in- 
stitution of his valuable library of over five 
thousand volumes, together with a fund suffi- 
cient for its endowment and extension. 


—— Mr. W.I. Fletcher, the librarian of Am- 
herst College, calls attention in the August 
Book Buyer to the interesting fact that the 
five largest libraries in this country represent 
five different classes. They are the Congres- 
sional Library, a government institution; the 
Boston Public Library, a typical free public 
collection; the Harvard University, a college 
library ; the Astor, an endowed reference li- 
brary; and the Mercantile Library of New 
York City, an association library. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginné Co. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
447. 70 cents. 
New England Publishing Co. Boston. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF EDUCATION, CHICAGO, 1893. Edited by N. A. 
Calkins. pp.1,005. $2.50, postpaid. : 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
OuR BIBLE. By Kev. R. T. Talbot. pp. 128. 50 


cents. 
By Rey. A. R. Buck- 


Boston. 


By Charles Dickens, pp. 


THE HEROIC IN MISSIONS. 
land. pp.112. 50 cents. 


American Book Co. New York. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY. By 
Prof, A. W. Small, Ph. D., and G. E. Vincent. pp. 
384. $1.80. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

Moopy In CHICAGO. By Rev. H. B. Hartzler. 
255. $1.00. 

Wilbur B. Ketcham. New York. 

THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION. By Rev. C. H. Spur- 


pp. 


geon. pp. 205. $1.00. 
Charles T, Dillingham & Co. New York. 
Essays. By Emily O. Gibbes. pp.174. $1.25. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope. pp. 248. 

75 cents. 

J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

MY PRETTY JANE. By Effie A. Rowlands. pp. 344. 


$1.00. 

PETER’S WIFE. By ‘The Duchess.” pp. 364. $1.00. 

R. H. Woodward & Co. Baltimore. 

TALKS TO CHILDREN ABOUT JESUS. By Mrs.G.E. 
Morton. pp. 320. $1.00. 
Western Methodist Book Concern. Cincinnati. 

ARMINIANISM IN History. By Prof. G. L. Curtiss, 
M.D.,D.D. pp. 237. 90 cents. 

A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. Arranged by Rey. 
W.H. Withrow, D.D. pp. 194. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Public Documents. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF STREET DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
OF BOSTON. pp. 344. 

SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE COOKING OF FOOD. 
By Edward Atkinson. Pubhshed by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. pp. 31. 

J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

THE LATEST PLEA FOR A COMMUNION WINE. 
Dr. G@. W. Samson. pp. 906. 


MAGAZINES. 


August: UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—SANITARIAW.— 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC.— PULPIT. — BOOKMAN,.— 
Music REVIEW.—OUR LITTLE ONES. 


By 
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The Mystical and Ethical Elements in Christianity. 


Sermon By Rev. A. B. Bruce, D. D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, 


“ Set your affections on things above.” 
““ Mortify your members which are upon the earth.” 
—Col. 3: 2, 5. 

These two apostolic counsels are not in the 
same key, though they tend to the same end. 
The former is mystic, poetic, imaginative; the 
latter homely, prosaic, practical. In the one 
the apostle soars toward heaven on the wings 
of religious feeling; in the other he walks 
with the sober foot of a conscientious man on 
the firm ground of common morality. ‘Set 
your affections on things above’’; literally, 
“Ascend with Christ to heaven as ye have 
died with Him and risen again.’’ That is re- 
ligious mysticism—spiritual life expressed in 
the language of poetry. ‘‘Mortify your mem- 
bers which are upon the earth.’’ That is a 
stern summons to the practice of Christian 
virtue and a fight even unto death with the 
vices of the flesh. Both admonitions are ut- 
tered with equal earnestness, with the feeling 
that both are necessary and that neither ren- 
ders the other superfluous. The combination 
is characteristic of the writer, and shows him 
to be in possession of a full, richly endowed, 
healthy spiritual nature, entirely free from all 
morbidity, one-sidedness and extravagance— 
aman who is neither a mere religious enthu- 
siast or sentimentalist on the one hand, nora 
cold, pedestrian moralist on the other. 

These two precepts taken together do more 
than throw light on Paul’s character. They 
possess permanent didactic significance. They 
set before us an ideal] of life possessing the 
qualities of completeness, wisdom and practi- 
cability. Let us study that ideal under these 
three aspects: 

First, then, taken in combination, these two 
precepts present a full program for the higher 
life of man. They cover the two great inter- 
ests of that life—religion and morality. Only 
when these two are united and well nourished 
is the resulting character satisfactory or ad- 
mirable. Morality without religion is poor; 
respectable, doubtless, but unheroic. Reli- 
gion without morality is worthless—a stage 
show, fine feeling without corresponding 
actions, ‘clouds without water,’ awakening 
expectation only to disappoint it. This we all 
understand, but perhaps we are not all suffi- 
ciently aware that there is no necessary con- 
nection between religion and morality, yet 
this is a fact which the study of the history of 
religion forces very strongly on one’s atten- 
tion. There are religions, indeed, which are 
ethical at their core. At the very head of 
these stands Christianity. There are other 
religions which have little or nothing to do 
with morality. Their requirements belong 
chiefly to the sphere of ritual, and a man may 
fully satisfy them and yet be guilty of all the 
immoralities the apostle here forbids. 


THE DIVORCE BETWEEN RELIGION AND CONDUCT. 


But even among those who profess an in- 
tensely ethical religion there may often be 
seen a strange divorce between religion and 
conduct. Christianity is no exception to this 
statement. In the last century over wide 
areas of the church the divorce took the form 
of cold morality. Christianity then lost all 
its poetry and idealism and shrunk into a 
sorry sediment of semi-pagan virtue. But the 
other form of the divorce is not unknown, 
There are people who have quite a talent for 
religious emotion and appear to look on purity 
and honesty as sublunary matters beneath 
their notice. They can and do, in a way, 
make for the upper, celestial regions of devo- 
tional feeling, but the members which are 
upon the earth, such as covetousness or un- 
cleanness, they make no attempt to mortify. 
Whatever the value of their religion, however 
sincere they may seem to themselves to be 
therein, it does not appear to affect them in 
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that practical way. It puts no habitual con- 
straint on their conscience to aim at right 
conduct. The phenomenon, indeed, is so 
common that the thing to do is not to sneer or 
to laugh at it or to denounce it, but to make a 
careful study of it, that we may understand, 
if possible, how such an anomaly arises, and 
so be better able to guard ourselves against 
it, for it is an evil to which we are all ex- 
posed, and to which we have, probably, all 
more or less given place. 

To one temptation I trust none of us have 
given way, that of accepting, as a matter of 
theory, that, provided we be intensely reli- 
gious, it really does not matter so very much 
about right conduct. It is to be hoped that 
we all recognize it as a first principle that 
conduct, after all, is the main thing, that it is 
“three-fourths of life,’ and that everything 
else, even religion included, is only one- 
fourth. Even while we honestly hold this 
principle we may come far short, but our 
moral nature remains unsophisticated; our 
principle will pull us up and impose on us 
the duty of repenting and trying again. But 
to say deliberately to ourselves, I am very re- 
ligious, I soar to heaven on the wings of faith 
and hope and love, therefore I don’t need to 
mind the common moralities—it is rottenness, 
it is spiritual suicide, it is the way to all that 
is base, vile, abominable, the way to bring re- 
ligion into contempt and abhorrence of all 
honest men. Far from us be the profane 
thought, which in Scripture is treated as the 
thing which above all God hates. 


TRUE RELIGION THE SOURCE OF MORALITY. 


We can see that such a view was far enough 
from Paul’s thoughts. He not only held that 
religion and morality ought to go together, 
but that religion of the true quality is directly 
conducive to morality. ‘‘ Mortify therefore,”’ 
he says, implying that given religion, as it 
ought to be, morality must follow. He regards 
religion as the great motive power to morality, 
as the wind which fills the sails and makes 
the ship bound gallantly over the stormiest 
seas. Matthew Arnold defined religion as 
‘‘morality touched with emotion.” It is a 
defective definition, because it implies that 
religion is simply the love of righteousness 
raised to a passion or a worship. But it is 
right in so far as it implies that religion does 
touch morality with emotion and so communi- 
cate to it a mighty impetus. But much de- 
pends on the quality of the emotion, and that, 
again, on where the emotion comes from. It 
is at this point we begin to understand the 
ground of Paul’s confidence—what it is that 
gives him courage to say, ‘‘ Mortify therefore.” 
He knows that the motive power to right con- 
duct in the case of a Christian comes from a 
faith that is decidedly of upward tendency 
toward whatsoever is noble and good. He 
lets out the secret when he says, ‘‘ Seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God.’’ The things above 
include a Person—the one Person in the world 
worthy of imitation, admiration and worship. 
It is Christ that draws the heart upwards 
and, at the same time, produces in those 
who love Him an exceptional tenderness of 
conscience as to their walk on this earth; for 
He who is in heaven has been onearth. He 
is Jesus of Nazareth, whom we know so well 
from the gospel records. And His power to 
draw us upwards comes from whet He was 
when He was here below—from the Mount of 
the Beatitudes, from the dinner table in the 
house of the publican, from Gethsemane, from 
Calvary. 

Some say that if the Gospels were lost the 
heavenly Christ could still draw men heaven- 
wards in saintly devotion and Godwards in 


heroic virtue. I gravely doubt it. Listen not 
to men who even seem to encourage indiffer- 
ence to the historic aspect of Christianity, and 
to resolve piety into a mystic, ecstatic com- 


munion with a heavenly Christ supposed to 


reveal Himself to the soul through direct, im- 
mediate, transcendental intuition. It seems a 
fine program, but it ends in smoke—in occa- 
sional raptures separated by intervals of lan- 
guor and apathy, and not impossibly dying 
away finally into vulgar immorality. Prize 
the earthly Christ if you would feel the power 
of the heavenly Christ to sustain your reli- 
gious ardor and to keep you unspotted from 
the world. Antzus-like, faith retains and re- 
news its strength by keeping in touch with 
the ground of history. What splendid ma- 
terials the Gospels contain for nursing a pure, 
simple worship in spirit and truth of a God 
who is our Father and for developing heroic 
character! So far from their power for these 
purposes being exhausted, we are only now 
beginning to discover their exquisite charm 
and priceless value. By all means, methods 
and efforts let us make the most of them. 


JESUS A DAILY COMPANION. 


When critics are trying to rob us of the 
evangelic history and mystics are telling us 
it does not greatly matter though they suc- 
ceed, let us turn a deaf ear to both and make 
the story of Jesus our daily companion, with 
bee-like industry gathering sweetness and 
light from every wise word and loving deed. 
Having thus for a good while been with Jesus, 
it will soon appear that we have not been to 
His school to no purpose. Even ordinary ob- 
servers will see in us something requiring ex- 
planation—an elevation of tone, free from all 
pretense and priggishness, an independence 
of judgment, a courageousness of spirit, a 
purity and unworldliness of conduct—the key 
to which is companionship with Jesus of Naz- 
areth. Such companionship is the best aid 
toward realizing the Christian program of a 
heavenward-tending faith combined with a 
goodly life. It will help us to believe in a 
risen Christ, for one who knows Jesus well 
must needs desire very earnestly to be assured 
that He liveth still, and from such earnest 
desire to earnest faith is but one step. And 
the Christ in heaven will be for this faith no 
ghostly abstraction, but a very real person, an 
intimate friend who thinks of us still and 
whom we hope one day to meet, 

The companionship I speak of will likewise. 
help us to be Christ-like. There are many 
helps available for this purpose: the Christian 
spirit in society, good books, brotherhoods of 
kindred souls, prophetic teachers, heroic ex- 
amples. All these are useful. But better 
than them all is silent, solitary fellowship 
with Jesus through the medium of the Gos- 
pels; sitting at His feet, like Mary; having 
His words dwelling in us; seeing Him with 
the mental eye in His gracious career of sym- 
pathy, beneficence and unflinching fidelity to 
truth and righteousness. Of those who sedu- 
lously cultivate this fellowship it will not fail 
to be said, ‘‘ They had been with Jesus.” 


A PLACE FOR THE MYSTICS. 


When we take these two counsels separately 
we see the wisdom wherewith the apostle sets 
before his readers the Christian ideal. One 
might say, Seeing they come practically to 
the same thing, why both? Why not content 
bimself with one or the other? In reply to 
this I remark, first, that, as already indicated, 
they don’t mean quite the same thing. Both 
issue mm conduct in the long run. But the 
first, besides involving morality, points imme- 
diately to a way of thinking and feeling con- 
cerning Christ, an exercise of the imagination 
and heart about Him which will powerfully 
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affect conduct. Hence the apostle does not 
put the matter this way—‘‘ Set your affections 
on things above, that is, mortify your members 
on the earth.” He uses the language of se- 
quenee, not of identity. But, secondly, even 
if the two precepts were identical in import, 
there was wisdom in giving both, for they 
appeal to different types of men. There are 
men who can respond to the Pauline mysti- 
cism, as it is called, i. e., to those places in his 
writings where he speaks of the Christian 
dying with Christ, rising with Christ and, as 
in this passage, ascending with Christ into 
heaven. They are men of the saintly type, 
like St. Bernard, or Samuel Rutherford, or, to 
come nearer our own time, Horace Bonar, 
who has done so much to enrich our modern 
hymnology—men of poetic vision and warm 
temperament as well as of high conscientious- 
ness. Such men do not by any means despise 
homely admonitions concerning sobriety and 
purity, but they are at home in the mystic 
world, and instead of translating the ideal into 
the practical they would rather state duty in 
the language of sacred poetry. 


A PLACE FOR THE DOERS. 


On the other hand, there are many most ex- 
emplary people to whom the dialect of mysti- 
cism is a foreign tongue. They cannot soar 
on the wings of imagination; they can only 
walk steadfastly in the path of duty. So far 
as any impression is concerned Col. 3: 1-4 
might as well have been omitted and the 
chapter begun at verse 5. Even there transla- 
tion would be necessary to suit their taste, 
for even the ethical precepts of Paul are 
steeped in mysticism. For example, ‘‘ Mortify 
your members which are upon the earth.” 
That is a figurative idea, the plain sense of 
which is, strive against the vices which have 
their origin in the flesh. But with the gen- 
eral drift of verses 5-15 they are thoroughly 
insympathy. Fornicvation, covetousness, mal- 
ice, lying, uncharitableness—all these vices 
they heartily abhor. The vigorous denuncia- 
tion of them by prophets and apostles gives 
them great satisfaction. Satires scourging the 
follies and iniquities of the age are wholly to 
their liking, An author who makes it his 
business to expose and denounce shams and 
dishonesties and inhumanities of all kinds is 
sure to win their favor. 

A class of people this to be thankful for. 
Without doubt they belong to the salt of the 
earth. And it is well surely that there is 
something in the Bible for them, too, as well 
as for the mystics. And, indeed, it is one of 
the things which show the fitness of the Bible 
to be a spiritual guide for mankind that it 
contains that which suits all legitimate tastes 
and temperaments. God has spoken therein 
to men in many parts and in many modes, 
and be must be a strange man who does not 
find something to suit him. It is by no means 
necessary that every man should be able to 
appreciate everything. Indeed, no man is 
able. The Bible is many sided, and we are all 
one or, at most, two or three sided. Do not 
vex yourself because there are some parts of 
Scripture you cannot honestly pretend to care 
for. It is not every man whose experience 
fits him for understanding the book of Job, 
or who is at home in the imagery of Ezekiel 
or Revelation. Make the most of what finds 
you. If you be a mystic you will have by 
heart such passages as the one before us be- 
ginning, “If ye then be risen with Christ.” 
If you be a moralist you may not care for that. 
Be it so; pass on to verse 5 and let your con- 
science be braced with the pure, lofty, ethical 
teaching which sets forth the practical out- 
Perhaps your 
taste may change with vears,and you may 
profit by and by from what does not find you 
now, for age as well as temperament is a fac- 
tor in our spiritual appreciations. Youth, on 
the whole, is idealistic and poetic; middle age 


~ is apt to be practical, realistic, prosaic; old 
" age reverts to youthand becomes poetic again. 
The morning and the evening of life have a 
. place for sentiment, the hours that lie between 
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are monopolized by toil. The mystic side of 
Paul’s teaching speaks to the one, the moral 
side meets the needs of the other. 

Lastly, the ideal set forth in these texts, 
though high, is practicable. Our first impres- 
sion in reference to both precepts is apt to be 
the reverse. “Set your affections on things 
above.’’ How can a man do that, even though 
Christ be there, with so much here 6n earth 
to draw him down, so many cares and secu- 
lar occupations, not to speak of temptations 
to sin? That is for professionally religious 
people—monks and nuns, if it be indeed pos- 
sible even for them—not for busy men living 
in the world. ‘ Mortify, kill, your members.’’ 
Hard, hopeless task! How can one success- 
fully contend with the acknowledged seat of 
desire—the flesh, so near us, yea,a part of 
ourselves? If we ascend into heaven it is 
with us there. Nay, we are never nearer fall- 
ing under its power than just after a flight cf 
spiritual ecstasy. Religious excitements by 
the law of reaction produce a crop of sensual 
excesses. Beginning in the spirit we end in 
the flesh. Nor does the task grow easier with 
time. Some vices, covetousness for example, 
gain strength with years. Love of the world 
is at its hight just when men are about to 
leave it. 

There is much truth in all this, yet is the 
ideal set before us not to be set aside as im- 
practicable. It is high and difficult, but not 
grievous, for it is in accordance with right 
reason, The thing we are required to do 
commends itself to conscience. It is simply a 
call to be true to ourselves, to give effect to 
the human in us as distinct from that which 
allies us with the lower animal creation. The 
human is the heavenly, and if we make it our 
business to be true men we at once ascend 
into heaven and mortify the earthly. The 
ideal is, therefore, eminently reasonable. 
And if reasonable it must be practicable, God 
helping us. 


BETTER METHODS FOR THE INDIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


The last of a series of interesting institutes 
for the dissemination of better methods of 
teaching among the Indians of the United 
States has just been held in the city of St. 
Paul, Minn. These institutes have been held 
during the summer, the previous ones at Chil- 
loco, Okl.; Santa Fé, N.M.; Salem, Ore.; and 
Fort Shaw, near Helena, Mont. They have 
been held under the supervision of the super- 
intendent of Indian schools, W. N. Hailmann, 
assisted by various sub-superintendents, in 
the different fields. 

The object of these institutes is similar to 
the object of any institutes for the training of 
teachers, viz., the improvement of those who 
are in charge of the educational work of the 
Indian Department. From what I have learned 
as to the work done in these institutes, the re- 
sults have been, and will in the future be, of 
marked benefit to the cause of Indian educa- 
tion. Papers from experts in their lines have 
been read pointing out wrong methods and 
advocating, as well as explaining, better ones 
to take their place; addresses full of sympa- 
thy and encouragement have been made, and, 
best of all and most practical of all, there 
have been long, earnest and sensible discus- 
sions among the teachers who have been in 
attendance over the papers and the thoughts 
suggested by them. 

Take, if you will, some of the topics dis- 
cussed at this meeting which, has just closed 
in St. Paul—such topics as these: The Place of 
the Contract School, What the Reservation 
School Is Doing for the Reservation, Corporeal 
Punishment in Indian Schools, Manual Train- 
ing, Principles of Method in School Work, 
Play-time in Indian Schools, The Outlook for 
an Educated Indian. These will give some 
idea of the scope of the institute. Of course, 
some of the formal addresses delivered at the 
meetings held in the evenings were devoted 
to generalizations rather than to the definite 
and particular purposes of the actual work, 
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and, though interesting, were not of the actual 
practical value to the teachers which the regu- 
lar institute work has proven. There were 
representatives present from schools in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and North and South Da- 
kota, with assistants and under-superintend- 
ents from various States. 

Among the prominent speakers was Arch- 
bishop Ireland. In an address which he de- 
livered on the evening of one of the days of 
the institute, he presented some very excel- 
lent thoughts on some phases of the work. 
On one point he was particularly felicitous— 
from the Catholic standpoint—that ‘“ the sep- 
aration of education and religion should be 
less enforced among the Indians than among 
the whites.” 


The archbishop speaks from Catholic experi- 
ence—an experience which has cost the govern- 
ment many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
I have been looking over some of the figures 
which show the amount of money the govern- 
ment has been paying to the different denomi- 
nations for the education of the Indians, and I 
find that the amount expended this year for 
the work done by the Catholics has been 
nearly $400,000. The Congregationalist re- 
ceipts from the same source in the year were, 
or will have been, according to the amount 
specified in the report of the commissioner of 
Indian affairs for the year 1894, $6,250. Un- 
der the new régime, while direct payment to 
individual religious bodies is to stop, it will 
be interesting to note just what amount will 
be received by the Catholic Church—indi- 
rectly, of course, through some principal of 
the schools, but directly and unquestionably 
received by the church just the same; it will 
be interesting to note what amount the goy- 
ernment will pay out in this way in the year 
1895. 

It is not necessary to attempt any consider- 
ation here of the advisability of, or the best 
methods of, teaching the Indian children to 
be Christians at the same time they are taught 
arithmetic, but it is the time and place, and 
the time and placer:always exist wherever 
there are found true Americans, to ask this 
question: How long is the treasury of the 
United States to be bled by a church whose 
basic principles are laid, wherever possible, in 
the cement which binds together the elements 
of church and state? 

And it is the time and place to insist that 
those who make and unmake the laws of the 
land shall see to it that all money which shall 
belong to this treasury shall be forever inhib- 
ited entrance into the coffers of any church, 
either directly or, by any subtle methods, in- 
directly. : 

The matter for consideration is not how ex- 
cellent are the schools which are taught by 
the nuns, whose black garb was so conspicu- 
ous a feature in the institute just held re- 
ferred to above, but whether any part of the 
money raised by taxation of the people shall 
be diverted from its legitimate channel into 
an illegitimate channel, whose banks are bor- 
dered by the magnificent manufactories of the 
Church of Rome. Ww. S. H. 


ee 


For centuries past the chief need has been 
the assertion of the freedom of the individual 
man. This has been the magnificent task of 
centuries. It is worth all it cost. But we 
have reached a new stage. The doctrine of 
individual freedom has been pressed to ex- 
travagant conclusions, and it is necessary to 
insist on the duties of the individual to so- 
ciety. No man has a natural right to any- 
thing. Only as a member of society has the 


individual any value or any right whatever.— 


President Charles Eliot Norton. 


Leave conservatism to God, because He is 
the Infinite; but we whose truth is relative, 
whose justice is limited, we, who are always 
in movement, ought always to advance.—Pére 
Didon, 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The work of two former pastors of a Min- 
nesota church is gratefully acknowledged at 
this time, when after many years of help it 
becomes self-supporting. 

That missionary of the Publishing Society 
in one of the Pacific States who bas the credit 
of being instrumental in leading over 500 new 
members into the church is well qualified to 
act as a pastor in the true sense of the word. 

The Boys’ Club in Fall River is progressive 
and wants to be up to the times; so does the 
Y.M.C.A. They are seeking light from Eng- 
land through their leaders. The Northfield 
students who are working in the city will 
have a very fair preparation for their later 
foreign work, if the population of Fall River 
is like that of the average American city. 

The work of a Maine pastor’s assistant de- 
serves special notice. A numerical statement 
is an unsatisfactory estimate of her efficient 
labor, but, considering this alone, for one year 
the number of her calls has averaged over six 
a day—enough to have allowed her to see 
every member of the church several times and 
to call on several hundred strangers. Further- 
more, the number of garments distributed 
averages two a day throughout the year, 
Sundays excepted. 

An unusual example of co-operation on the 
part of non-church-goers with the church is 
seen in a Western town. If the material aid 
given for the support of the church is an evi- 
dence of the interest felt by those in the town 
who do not frequent the house of worship, a 
great future seems to be before the church. 
The signs of the times are surely favorable 
when the non-church members of a com- 
munity by putting their shoulders to the wheel 
show their unwillingness to forego regular 
worship. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY IN PEACHAI, VT. 

The church in Peacham, organized April 14, 
1794, was fortunate in having for its first pas- 
tor, for a period of forty years, Rey. Leonard 
Worcester, the impress of whose character is 
felt today. He was succeeded by David Mer- 
rill, a leader in the temperance movement 
and famous for his ‘‘ox sermon’’ on prohibi- 
tion; after him came Asaph Boutelle. The 
first sixty-five years of the history of the 
church was covered by the pastorates of these 
three men. 

A company of more than 1,000 people, ex- 
ceeding the present population of the town, 
met Aug. 16 to celebrate the centennial. 
Special services were held April 14, and a 
series of historical papers prepared. But it 
was left for Dr. M. M. Martin, a native of the 
town, to prepare the formal historical address. 
A sketch of the work of Peacham Academy, 
chartered in 1795 as the Caledonia County 
Grammar Schoo), famous in its day and still 
vigorous and helpful both to church and town, 
was given by Prof. C. A. Bunker, the present 
principal, and reminiscences were given by 
ex-President Bartlett of Dartmouth College, a 
former teacher in the academy. 

Rey. J. H. Worcester, D. D., of Burlington 
read a biographical sketch of his father, the 
first pastor. Portions of the paper were au- 
tobiographical, and it was of great interest. 
The Worcester family was largely represented 
at the meeting down to the fourth generation, 


there being present a son of the late Professor 


Worcester of Union Seminary. 
Today the church has a resident member- 
ship of over 200 and the largest congregation 
of any country church in Vermont. From the 
town some eminent men have gone forth, and 
.from the church many ministers and mission- 
aries. As in all the hill towns the popula- 
tion has been diminishing, but the farmers are 
increasing the size of their barns with faith in 
the future. The town has a characteristic 
New England community, with a Sabbath- 
keeping population and a congregation of wor- 
shipers that recall olden times. 


May they. 
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continue in the ways of their fathers through 
another century! With Dr. Bartlett we all 
say, ‘‘ Long may God keep alive the hill towns 
of New England!’’ Cc. H. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


SALEM.—During the pastors’ vacations none of 
the churches in the city have been closed. Services 
have continued as usual and good audiences attend 
as a rule.——The late Mrs. Hannah Winn has left to 
the South Church $1,000 for distribution among the 
poor, and to the C. H. M.S. $500. 


BEVERLY.—The resignation of Rev. W. B. Geoghe- 
gan after a two years’ pastorate at the Dane Street 
Church was received with surprise by the congre- 
gation, Aug. 12. He has closed his work on account 
of his health and for the purpose of taking a course 
of theological study later in Cambridge. 


FALL RIVER.—Special efforts are made in this 
city every summer to reach the non-church-goers. 
For many years open air meetings, under the direc- 
tion of the Central Mission, have been held. Last 
year a Gospel Carriage Association was formed by 
working Christians of different churches and Rev. 
E. A. Buck of the Central Mission was chosen super- 
intendent. Mr. David Beanland has superintended 
the work this summer. He is assisted by two stu- 
dents from Mr. Moody’s school at Northfield who 
intend to enter upon foreign work. Services are 
held every Sunday in the principal park of the city, 
and on other days at different places. The audi- 
ences and interest have been very encouraging. 


The Boys’ Club has sent its superintendent, Dea- 
con Thomas Chew, to London this summer that he 
might study the most approved English methods of 
carrying on the work.—The Y. M.C. A. sent its 
secretary, Mr. A. N. Lowe, at the same time, 


WELLFLEET.—During the seven years’ pastorate 
of Rey. D. W. Clark, who has resigned recently, 
about forty new members have been received to the 
caurch, notwithstanding the rapidly decreasing 
population of the town. Mr. Clark was closely con- 
nected with Endeavor work here and elsewhere. 


Norra ADAMS.—The call of Dr. J. P. Coyle to the 
First Church, Denyer, Col., comes to him unexpect- 
edly. The former pastor of that church, Rev. M. P. 
Reed, is a candidate for the nomination for governor 
of the State on the People’s ticket. 


Maine. 


LEWISTON.—The pastor’s assistant, Miss Lizzie 
Weymouth, at the Pine Street Church has been an 
efficient worker in the church and Sunday school 
for two years. She has made 2,372 calls and distrib- 
uted 600 articles of clothing among the poorer peo- 
ple in one year. 


BANGOR.—The early prospects of the coming sem- 
inary year are hopeful. The two upper classes will 
be large, as most of the men will return. Judging 
from the applications for admission, the new class 
will be of good size. 


Norway.— The contract for building the new 
meeting house has been let to C. H. Adams. The 
foundation is in and the work on the house is 
started. 


Capt. G. W. Lane is visiting this month the sta- 
tions and Sabbath schools established on the Maine 
coast. His meetings at Bethel Point chapel are at- 
tended by people from five different islands. 


New Hampshire. 


MANCHESTER.—A religious canvass of the city is 
to be made the first week in September by a com- 
mittee of 300, who have divided the city into sev- 
enty-nine districts. Inquiry will be made in every 
family as to church preferences, Sunday school at- 
tendance and other matters having a bearing on 
the moral and religious condition of the city. Re- 
sults are awaited with interest. 


SANDOWN.—The meeting house, which still stands 
with but little change in its structure since it was 
built in 1774, is now used for a town hall, but is open 
once a year for preaching services. It is a good 
example of the church building of the olden time. 


Connecticut. 


SourH NORWALK.—Rev. J. A. Biddle, formerly 
pastor of the church here, has been recommended 
to the bishop by a committee of the Episcopal dio- 
cese to be ordained as priest. 


GOSHEN.—Extensive repairs and changes in the 
church edifice have been planned, which will cost 
$4,000. The amount has already been raised by the 
pastor, Rey. A.C. Hibbard. Stained glass windows, 
an octagon dome on the tower, frescoing and panel- 
ing, and other changes are contemplated. A new 
organ also has been purchased. When the work 
is completed the building will be essentially a new 
house of worship. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


BROOKLYN.—Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond preached 
in Plymouth Church to many of the delegates to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence on The Relation of Science to Religion.——At 
the South Church Dr. M. M. G. Dana, who is supply- 
ing there, preached to another congregation of 
delegates on Science and Religion. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


SPRINGFIELD.—The Young Men’s Club of the First 
Church surprised the pastor, Rev. S. P. Dunlap, and 
his wifé with a pleasant reception last week. In 
the course of the evening the club presented the 
pastor with a handsome rattan chair and Mrs, Dun- 
lap with an antique rocker. 


The summer campaign which Evangelist A. T- 
Reed has held among the churches of the State has 
been fruitful of great good in many communities. 


Indiana. 


MicaiGaAn Ciry.—Mr. C. E. Englund, pastor of 
the Sanborn Memorial Church (Swedish), met his 
death by drowning, Aug. 9. After a session of a 
convention of fellow-students which Mr. Englund 
was attending, he and several others went to Lake 
Michigan to bathe. He was carried out by the un- 
dertow, despite the efforts of his friends to rescue 
him. Mr. Englund was about twenty-five years old 
and was studying in the Swedish department of 
Chicago Seminary. The Swedes among whom he 
had labored are greatly saddened by his death. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Deacon L. H. Jones of Plymouth 
Church, who has been for years the superintendent 
of city schools and a valued helper in many lines of 
Christian work, goes to Cleveland, O., as superin- 
tendent of the schools, at a salary of $5,000. He has 
had unique success in building up the schools 
here and in organizing various lines of charitable 
and educational work. 


ANDERSON.—Hope Church, Dr. A. H. Ball, reached 
a pleasant epoch in its earnest and self-sacrificing 
struggles for a permanent existence in the success- 
ful ceremony of the laying of the corner stone of its 
new edifice, Aug. 16. The principal address was by 
Rey. W. C. Gordon, the first pastor of the church, 
on Christ and the Church. Prayer was offered by 
Superintendent Curtis, and the Presbyterian and 
Baptist pastors assisted in the service. The build- 
ing is to be of stone and pressed brick, with base- 
ment and rooms for institutional work. The cost 
will be about $12,000. 


Michigan. 


KINDERHOOK.— The church dedicated its new 
meeting house, without debt, Aug.10. The sermon 
was preached by Superintendent Warren and the 
prayer offered by Rev. H. A. Becker. The success 
of the church in securing a new building is due 
largely to its pastor, Rev. N. D. Lanphear, 


Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE.—Early in July the Boys’ Brigades 
of Pilgrim and Plymouth Churches went.into camp 
on Beaver Lake, but the accidental discharge of a 
gun in a tent of the Pilgrim Brigade, resulting in 
the instant death of one of the boys, caused the re- 
turn home of that part of the company. The Plym- 
outh boys finished their camping according to pro- 
gram, and then the Boys’ Club of that church took 
possession of the camp and have occupied it 
since. Joseph Weiss, a member of the church who 
is studying for the ministry at Beloit, is in charge, 
and the boys are haying a royal good time. The 
grounds for the camp were donated by Mr. H. M. 
Thompson of Plymouth Church.—The departure 


of Rev. C. A. Payne, associate pastor of Plymouth 


Church, to Berlin is much regretted. The hard 
times will probably compel the reduction of the 
remaining paid working force of the church for the 
present. Mr. Titsworth will carry en the whole 
work without assistance.——The work among the 
Bohemians is just now suffering from sharp differ- 
ences of opinion among the members of the church. 
Mr. Beran, the former pastor, was judged by Super- 
intendent Schauffler to be incompetent for the work 
and Mr. Totushek was sent to take his place. The 
church was displeased by this action and the ma- 
jority withdrew with Mr. Beran and are now wor- 
shiping separately. Mr. Totushek is working very 
wisely and it is believed that it will be only a ques- 
tion of time when the better part of the disaffected © 
brethren will return to their place.——A new work 
among the Germans is just starting. Rev. Mr. Han- 
sen, who has done such good work in Racine, has 
removed to this city and, in connection with work in 
South Milwaukee, will also use the building of the 
Hanover Street Church for preaching. The Hanover 
Street Church will foster the new enterprise. ——The 
youngest of the churches, the North Side, is already 
cramped for room in its chapel, dedicated last 
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Christmas. If the times allowed, Mr. Blakeslee 
would at once move for the erection of the main 
church building, but that will necessarily be post- 
poned. 


' ROCHESTER.—An effort is being made to re estab- 
lish the academy. The building of the old Free Will 
Baptist Seminary is at the disposal of the Congre- 
gationalists on very generous terms and nearly 
enough money is pledged to carry on the work the 
first year. The academy will be connected with 
Beloit College, which greatly needs this addition for 
its preparatory work, the present college academy 
being over full. A reunion of the alumni and stu- 
dents of the old Rochester Seminary will be held 
here, Aug. 18, for the purpose of pushing the new 
enterprise. Great enthusiasm for the proposed 
change marks the attitude of the alumni. 


CLINTON.—The church in this country village, 
Rev. F. N. Dexter, pastor, maintains a Men’s Sun- 
day Evening Club, which has proved successful in 
its work. Thirteen new members were received 
into the church Aug. 12, making the total additions 
this year thirty-three. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

JOPLIN.— Rey. E. E. Willey, who came several 
years ago from the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Iowa and who was fora time pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer in St. Louis, has since been pastor 
here. He has made himself notorious by umpiring 
a baseball game on Sunday, thereby leading a Chau- 
tauqua Assembly to cancel its engagement with 
him. Recently the papers report him as saying, 
in the pulpit of the ‘‘non-sectarian’’ church in St. 
Louis, that he had for several years preached from 
Congregational pulpits while he was a Unitarian 
in belief. 


Sr. Louts.—_The Hyde Park Church laid the cor- 
ner stone of its new edifice Aug. 13. Its old build- 
ing, a frame inherited from a former failure, was 
sold to a German church, which moved it two blocks 
away and gave its former owners liberty to occupy 
it until their edifice was completed. The new 
building, planned by W. H. Hayes of Minneapolis, 
-is two stories in hight, the basement to be fitted up 
for Sunday school purposes. The house will be of 
brick with stone trimmings, and will cost $20,000. 

lowa. 

RUNNELLS.—After thorough renovation and re- 
pairs on the meeting house dedicatory services were 
held Aug. 12, the pastor being assisted in the serv- 
ices by Secretary Douglass and Rey. Messrs. J. S. 
Norris and H.C. Rosenberger. Mr. Norris made an 
address and Secretary Douglass preached the ser- 
mon and assisted in raising funds. The effort to 
cover the debt was a complete success, the cash and 
pledges of the day amounting to about $550. With 
the $500 expected from the C.C. B.S. the church 
will be in possession of valuable property, worth 
$1,800, without debt. A delegation of Endeavorers 
from Des Moines assisted this society in its part of 
the dedicatory services. 


OSAGE.—A good course of lectures was carried on 
here last year under the university extension move- 
ment and another is planned for this year.——Miss 
Mellinger, a member of the church, is now a mis- 
sionary in Turkey. She has turned her attention 
especially to helping the sick. The Endeavor Soci- 
ety of the church has raised a generous sum of 
money to send her. 


MASON Ciry.—The women of the church haye dis- 
banded their former societies and united under a 
new constitution like that of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. Besides its officers it has various commit- 
tees. The relief committee has done notably good 
work, assisting many needy familes during the hard 
times. A lecture course has also been carried on 
successfully. 

; Minnesota. 

PRINCETON.—This church, which has received aid 
for thirty-five years, has resolved to become self- 
Supporting now that an acceptance of the call to 
Rey. C. D. Moore has been received. This step has 
been taken as the result of notably faithful work 
by two former pastors. 


DEXTER.—This church, though small, usually pas- 
torless and the only one in the town, through a 
movement of the citizens who were not members of 

_ the church, is now enabled to secure a resident pas- 
tor, Mr. C. W. Duncan. It has also renovated its 
building, raised money for new pulpit and pews 
and opened an out-station at Elkton. Large con- 
gregations attend both places. 


SHERBURNE.—Rev. E. C. Lyons reports increasing 
interest in this church, where the work has been 
badly disorganized. He has assisted in meetings 
at two out-stations where churches have been or- 
ganized and at Granada in connection with Rey. 
R.S. Cross. At the latter place a new church build- 
ing ig assured in the near future. 
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Kansas. 


KANSAS CriTy.—Dr. J. G. Dougherty omits his 
usual summer vacation and preaches Sunday morn- 
ings and holds a gospel service in the evening. His 
church is well organized and is doing effective mis- 
sionary and evangelistic work. As president of the 
Law and Order League, Dr. Dougherty has led a 
vigorous crusade on the gambling and lottery dens 
and liquor joints, closing many of them and rous- 
ing public sentiment for the better enforcement of 
law. 


WICHITA.—Rey. R. M. Tunnell of Fairmount In- 
stitute has consented to withdraw his resignation 
and remain as principal. The effort to transform 
the institute into a college has been abandoned. 


The impoverishment of the western section of the 
State by the recent hot weather and severe drought 
will cripple many of the weaker churches and com- 
pel their pastors to leave, unless additional home 
missionary aid can be secured. 


Nebraska. 


HAVELOCK.—The church is dependent largely on 
the support given by laboring men, but in spite of 
reduced wages, owing to depressed business, the 
work is well sustained. The pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Wood, has placed a small library in the meeting 
house, containing books in English, German and 
Scandinavian. 


TAYLOR.—During eleven months’ work in this 
field the pastor, Rev. D. F. Bright, has been encour- 
aged by fourteen additions and a new building. 
Nearly all the people in the town live in sod houses. 
Help is needed to place seats in the meeting house 
and for the work at an out-station. 


South Dakota. 


BERESFORD.—A large council met Aug. 15 for the 
ordination and installation of Mr. H. W. Jamison of 
Chicago Seminary. After the exercises the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That in advising the installation of 
Brother H. W. Jamison this council wishes to ex- 
press its strong belief in installation as a principle, 
especially when a voluntary request for it comes 


from the church, and to urge upon our churches the 
wider observance of this usage. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. \ 


. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—In the Fourth Church Mrs. E. L. 
Peake has just closed three weeks of evangelistic 
services. She is an earnest proclaimer of the sim- 
ple gospel message. Christians have been aroused 
and twenty others have signed cards.—Rev. F. B. 
PulJlan of the Third Church is now conducting the 
Saturday noon Bible class of the ¥Y. M.C. A. 


OAKLAND.—Friends of Mr. N. H. Jacks, a former 
member of Plymouth Church, are glad to welcome 
him back as secretary of the Y. M.C. A. after sev- 
eral years spent in a similar position at Portland. 


Washington. 


MEDICAL LAKE.—A Ministers’ Retreat was held 
here for a week from Aug.1ifor physical, intellect- 
ual and spiritual refreshment. The forenoons were 
devoted to discussions, prayer and the reading of 
papers, the afternoons to boating, bathing and 
amusements, and the evenings to preaching. The 
subjects were, The Holy Spirit, Christ’s Doctrine of 
the Second Coming, Sociology in Its Relation to the 
Church and the Ministry, Home Missionary Prob- 
lems, Sunday School Work and A Study of Gala- 
tions. There were ten ministers in attendance and 
all the sessions proved helpful and interesting. 
The church and its pastor, Rev. J. D. Jones, re- 
ceived the visitors cordially. 


SEATTLE.—Friends of Dr. Wallace Nutting of 
Plymouth Church will regret to learn of his serious 
illness with typhoid fever at his home. It is hoped 
that he may speedily recover and after a period of 
rest be entirely well. 


The several series of meetings held at different 
points in the State during the five years’ service of 
Rev. R. A. Rowley, missionary of the C. S. S. and 
P.S., resulted in above 500 additions to the mem- 
bership of our churches. Mr. Rowley has recently 
accepted a call to Wenatchee and Leavenworth. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 


COYLE, John P., North Adams, Mass., to First Ch., 
Denver, Col. 
ENLOW, Charles E., Woodstock, Ill., to Cleburne, Tex. 


GARRETT, Osear C., Nashville, Tenn., to Goodlettsville. 
Accepts. : F 
GERRIF, William A., Pewaukee, Wis., to remain 

another year. Declines and closes work Oct. 1. 
HURLBUT, Ee H., Boscom es Mich., to succeed 
is fat a or 2 
sOuNgON, William ee Fisk Divinity School, to Flor- 
ence, Ala. Accepts. 


LEICHLITER, Albert M., to remain another year in 


ells, Io. 
MOCANN, Herbert L., Bangor Seminary, to Houlton, 
Me. Accepts. 
SCOTT, wawana E., Alco, Ala, to Jackson St. Ch., 
Nashville, Tenn. Accepts. 
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SMITH, James R., Blue Island, Ill., declines call te 
Princeton. 

SNYDER, Henry C., to supply in Loomis, Neb., in con- 
nection with his work in Bertrand. Accepts, to begin 


ept. 1. 
WILSON, George H., Hinsdale, Il., declines call to 
Yankton, S. D. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
CROWSON, Jobn R., 0. South Calera, Ala., Aug.5. Ser- 
mon, Rev. A. T. Clarke; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
William Crowson, A. C, Wells. 
JAMISON, Henry W., 0. and i. Beresford, §. D., Aug. 15. 
Sermon, Rev. W. H. Thrall; other pete. Rev. Messrs. 
Azariah Hyde, Henry Wilson, W. B. Hubbard, G. W. 


James. 

JOHNSON, William L.,o , Florence, Ala., Aug. 10. Ser- 
mon, Rey. C. W. Dunn; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. W. Moore, M. S, Jones. 

MOORE, William N., 0. New Duluth, Minn., July 14. 
Sermon, Rev. E. M. Noyes; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. M. Price, G. E. Northrop 

PROCTOR, Henry H., 0. First Ch., Atlanta, Ga., July 1. 
Sermon, Rev. G. W. Moore; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. H. Hincks, S. H. Robinson, P. L. Lacour, Calvin 
Lane, George Standing. 

Resignations. 

BELLS MITH, Louis C., Polk, Io , to take effect Oct. 1. 

CLARK, Daniel W., Wellfleet, Mass., to accept call to 
West Concord, N. H., beginning work Sept. 1. 

FOWLER, William C., Livingston, Mont. 

HILL, George, Irving Street Church, Cleveland, 0O., to 
take effect Oct. 1. 

HURLBUT, Henry C., Northport, Mich., after a pastor- 
ate of thirty-three years. 

MCALLISTER, Alexander, Ellsworth, Ash Creek and 
Kanaranzi, Minn. 

PIERCE, Nathan W., Farwell, Mich., to accept call to 
Pinckney. 

TULL, Hervey V., Sandwich, Ill., postpones the time of 
the taking effect of his resignation until next Feb- 
ruary. 

Dismissions. 


BEITEL, Julius H., Trenton, Neb., Aug. 14. 
NOYES, Edward M., Pilgrim Ch., Duluth, Minn., Aug. 15. 
Churches Organized. 
EAST DULUTH, Minn., recognized Aug. 14. 
Miscellaneous. 


YAGER, Granville, will close his work at Hudson, 
Mass., on or before Oct. 1. 

ZUMBRO, W. M., has received a gold watch from his 
friends in the First Cn., Binghamton, N. Y., which is 
to support him as a missionary in India. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

CALIFORNIA. MICHIGAN. 
Highland — 4 A x 
Eicon > OP aD at Be Lene ahh eee 
Tp Angeles, Third, MW : St. Johns, 36 45 

ul 

Sark ue: MISSOURI. 
Bethiehem, 3 7 ; 
Monrovia, 2 13 Lebanon, 13 13 
Oakland, Plymouth St. Louis, Reber Place,4 
Ave., 2 #7 Thayer, — 21 
Pasadena, North, — 4 
Pico Heights, 4 : NEW YORK, 
Redlands 5 ‘ . 
San Francisco, Beth- "oe, ich eth : ¥ 
any : 
Seventh Ave.; ¥ 6 hasan! North i 
Plymouth, g Ral z reek 
south Riverside, 3 6 New York, Pilgrim, 9 11 
> Roscoe, 21 21 
Ventura, ae) 

CONNECTICUT. SOUTH DAKOTA, 
atk ae = ; Centerville, = 3 
Somersvi — : Es 
Windsor Locks, i 26ys ous 

ILLINOIS. VERMONT. 
Algonquin, | = B Alburgh, — 4 
Chicago, Olivet, 3 3 Hartford, West, 33 

Sedgwick, 8 Hyde Park, North, 4 5 
INDIANA, Brosvie vies & 3 ; 
Anderson, Hope, — 8 Pawlet, West, ‘ 
i i ilerim,2 5 St.Johnsvury,Center,— 3 
Haron te” eee 2 4 Townshend, West, Sans 
Michigan City, — 4 ETE OOINSENE 
IOWA, 

5 Lone Rock, Ga '6: 

Masouviite, 1) 13 Virginia, =aui8 
CN Sg Waukesha, 4 10 

KANSAS. 

Athol, — 7 : OTHER CHURCHES. 
White fr te — 3 Cypress Slash, Ga.. 9 ww 
a ? Fort Bertho Ag 0) 
Brownfield, by sa) Leavenworth, Wn., "10 14 
Steuben, 5 5 Lincoln, Mass, 8 9 
Wilton, 5 5 Churches with two or 
Woolwich, (ieee | less, 14 16 
Total: Conf., 284; Tot., 545. 


Total since Jan.1. Conf., 13,624; Tot., 24,715. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

A committee appointed by the local union of Mas- 
sillon, O., to protest against Sunday baseball games 
there secured from the authorities a promise that 
the law should be enforced. 


Societies in the Christian churches in Texas have 
pledged about $600 for the support of their denomi- 
national State Endeavor evangelist. Within a few 
weeks seven new societies have been formed in con- 
sequence of his work. 

The Junior Society in the First Church of San 
Diego, Cal., has a good citizenship committee, 
which meets as a debating club every week. This 
society is supporting a boy in a mission school in 
India. It has two branches in different parts of the 
city for the benefit of those living at a distance. 


The Floating Society of Christian Endeavor is a 
branch of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor adapted to use on shipboard—pledge, con- 
stitution, covenant and introduction card varying 
slightly from model forms, with regulation badge 
pin; not for one ocean, one grade of service, but for 
all who “go down to the sea in ships,’ whether in 
man-of-war, ocean steamship, merchantman, coaster 
or fisherman. Originally for shipboard, a society 
a-shore in church or mission composed of seamen, 
officered by Christian Endeavor workers, may be 
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called a Floating Society. While honor is given es- 
tablished seamen’s missions, the harvest is so great 
that new work is often advisable. Active workers 
from Christian Endeavor Societies or local unions 
form a Floating Christian Endeavor committee. 
Such committees report to the superintendent, who 
forms a medium of interchange of thoughts and 
plans, as uniformity of method and literature 
strengthens effective work. Subdivisions of com- 
mittees are necessary to cover ship visitation, gos- 
pel services on shipboard, dock and shore, marine 
hospital services, various departments at naval sta- 
tions, etc. A building or launch is often a necessity. 
Results—who can estimate them since the small 
beginning four years ago? About 2,000 men of the 
sea have signed the pledge. There are fifty-one 
Floating Societies. Work is now established under 
some form at Vineyard Sound, Mass., where the 
beginning was made; at New York, West Side and 
East Side; at the Navy Yard, New York; Portland, 
Me.; Cleveland, O.; San Francisco, San Diego, Oak- 
land and Vallejo, Cal.; Tacoma and Seattle, Wn.; 
Chicago, Ill.;. and Philadelphia, Pa. For informa- 
tion and leaflets address Miss Antoinette P. Jones, 
Falmouth, Mass., superintendent Floating Societies 
of Christian Endeavor. 
EPRI SEPARA aes Ea 


CALENDAR. 


American Social Science Association, 
Sept. 3-7. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. 1, Oct. 10-13. 

A, M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 


Saratoga, 


A STATEMENT FROM THE OFFICERS 
OF THE AMERIOAN BOARD. 


The financial year of the American Board will 
close now in a few days. The year has been a very 
trying one both at home and abroad. The hoped 
for relief from financial depression has not come, 
and our chief endeavor has been to hold the ground 
already won, with no attempt at enlargement. The 
officers of the board gratefully recognize the many 
sacrifices made for the work. The Prudential Com- 
mittee have been forced to the most careful appro- 
priations, being compelled, with ‘pain, to refuse 
most urgent requests and to deny all extra grants. 
Our missionaries have been mindful of the con- 
ditions at home and have been forbearing, while 
yet they have been oppressed by seeing oppor- 
tunities slipping away from them. 

At the beginning of the year it was hoped thata 
revival of business throughout the country and con- 
sequent increased contributions would enable the 
board to meet the greatly reduced appropriations, 
pay off the debt reported last year, and if possi- 
ble encourage our missionaries with a few grants 
to relieve sharpest necessities. The last hope 
cannot be realized. The current receipts have 
been thus far well sustained on the inadequate 
scale of last year, and a partial reduction of the 
old debt has been made. It is much, perhaps, 
to be able to say this, considering the times. An 
embarrassing debt still confronts us. The month 
of August is yet to be reported. Two weeks still 
remain, and it seems but due to the churches and 
friends of the work to call attention to the situation 
and give an opportunity by special efforts aud gifts 
to meet the current expenses and reduce the debt. 
This will require for the current month about $150,- 
000. In the past large sums have come to our 
treasury in the last month of the fiscal year. Can- 
not it be so this year? 

Let all the treasurers of churches haying in hand 
funds designed for the board send them in at once. 
Let churches which have not yet taken a contribution 
for this year do so at once and send it in. Why 

" may we not hope that the inspiration of our needy 
and successful work may reach and move the hearts 
of many men and women of wealth to make large 
donations at once, and so strengthen the hands and 
cheer the hearts of those in charge of this great 
work at home and abroad? 

SECRETARIES AND TREASURER OF THE AMER LORIN 

BOARD. 


—— 


EDUOATION. 


— The executors of the will of John G, 
Whittier have just filed their accounts. 
Hampton Institute, it seems, received nearly 
$10,000 from his estate. 


— Booker T. Washington, principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., spoke last 
week to the guests of Mr. Albert K. Smiley’s 
Lake Mohonk Hotel, and the result was a col- 
lection of $509 for Tuskegee. 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS. 


Were the Jews who drove Pilate to shed 
innocent blood friends to Cesar? Are those 
who, in our day and country, proscribe men 
for their faith and stir anew the dying em- 
bers of sectarian hatred, are they friends to 
American liberty ?—Charles J. Bonaparte. 


Did Adam and Eve fall from their first es- 
tate for want of fresh air, or was their lapse 
due to the bad drainage of the slum in which 
they lived?, Would they have been the pat- 
tern humanities of history but for the pestilent 
influence of defective ventilation ?—Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Parker. 


All the elaborate machinery of Darwin, 
Spencer, Weissmann and others seems to fail 
us where we most need help. For the struggle 
for life, the survival of the fittest, the slight 
advantage which enables the fittest to survive, 
and any other device of biologists known to 
me do not in the slightest degree enable me 
to understand the transition from unicellular 
to multicellular life. I could understand it if 
unicellular life had vanished. But it has not. 
It is here still, and the puzzle is to understand 
the persistence of the lower forms alongside 
of the higher forms. From Professor Drum- 
mond’s statement of the case one might be apt 
to imagine that all life had moved on to higher 
forms. Can the same causes explain why some 
life has marched on and some has stopped 
short? Can this be done on the supposition 
that the universe is a self-acting machine ?— 
Prof. James Iverach. 


The railroad employés of the country num- 
ber 500,000 or 600,000 indispensable, useful, 
valuable citizens in ordinary times when not 
misled, but compared to the great mass of the 
American people, how few they are in num- 
bet Why will they not learn, and why will 
not their self-appointed leaders teach them, the 
doctrine of a community of interest and of the 
interdependence of all upon the whole? Does 
any body suppose that by burning cars, destroy- 
ing property, disturbing securities, weakening 
credit, the employment of poor men is to be 
increased hereafter? Why, they are destroy- 
ing the very thing from which they derive 
their nourishment, the very thing which they 
have helped to build, and they are doing it at 
the command of self-appointed dictators, who 
have put themselves at the head of their 
organizations. And people prate about liberty. 
The only liberty worth having in this country 
is the equal liberty of all men alike, liberty 
in its philosophical and common sense defi- 
nition, the right of the individual to exercise 
the freest action, up to and not beyond that 
point where he infringes on the exercise of 
the like right of other men. Beyond that it is 
the destruction of the liberty of others by the 
more strong, and is a subversion of the very 
theory of the republic. It is the return to 
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primeval existence on the one hand, or, as an 
alternate, to despotism on the other: Senator 
Davis of Minnesota. 


A cotton factory, newspaper or steel rail 
mill devotes ten years to building up a trade, 
absorbing all the capital it can draw in and 


_ pay interest upon, from whatever source, un- 


certain all the time whether it is advancing to 
a fortune or to ruin; reinvests in plant and 
extension all it can spare from salaries and 
wages; is burned out several times and de- 
pends upon insurance for escape from bank- 
ruptey, and finally, by a lucky turn in the 
market, makes a profit through an unexpected 
rise in its stock of goods on hand or on its 
real estate—is this lucky profit an income? 
If so, what is it if, before the tax has been 
paid, it is swept away by an unfortunate 
speculation in stocks? Is money which comes 
to one by inheritance income? Is real prop- 
erty which descends to one income? Are all 
profits income, or only the annual excess of 
profits over losses and expenses? Is a happy 
speculation in wheat income? Is a lucky bet - 
at the races or a fortunate drawing in a lottery 
income? Is the. portion of a merchant’s sales 
which he invests in more goods, larger build- 
ings or an expensive home income? Can the 
losses of previous years be balanced against 
the profits of this year in arriving at income? 
If a man marries a rich wife, is the fortune 
that comes to him through herincome? These 
are a few of the questions which may aid us 
in understanding why the presence of an in- 
come tax is so frequently spoken of as fruitful 
of prevarication, evasion and perjury.—Social 
Economist. 


For pain, hemorrhage, experience teaches Pond’s 
Extract. No druggist can make Pond’s Extract. 


After Vacation 


People often fee] as tired as before. This 
is because their blood is poor, their nerve- 
strength gone, their vitality exhausted. 
Hood’s Sarsaparillais needed. It will purify 
and vitalize the blood, create an appetite, 
and give health and strength in place of 
weariness, weakness and irritability. [t will 
build up the whole system. ‘J suffered 


Tlood s ood 2 S Sarsa- 


parilla 
in a run down condi- 


Cures 
; Cee 
tion. I was very weak 


and had a tired feeling and suffered with 
throat trouble. I read about Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and thought I would try it. After 
using three bottles I found myself cured. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla did the work.’ T., 
MeryYER, Dublin, Pa. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, hand made. ~* 


ROUND TABLES. 


with catarrh and stom- 
ach trouble and was 


The whirligig of time has brought in again 
the good old Round Tables of the Eighteenth 
Century. 
the square table of the last dozen years will 
soon lose its popularity. 
fashionable circles some years ago. 

There is much to be said in favor of the 
al sth —- round table. 
a livelier sociability. 


Today it is reasonably certain that 


It went out of strictly 


It ministers to 
It is more decorative, and 


It dresses better. 


it takes a trifle less space. 


Enlargement may come in two ways; 


by a false top which folds away when not 
required, or by extension leaves exactly as in the modern table. 
or even two leaves but slightly injures the circular effect. 

The Round Table is admirably adapted for comfort. 


The presence of one 


The framing permits of 


generous space for drawing in the chair, and the seats can be evenly apporuoned 


round the board. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 


NEAR UNION R. R. 


CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 


STATION. 


_ 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The conviction is universal that the Presi- 
dent will sign the new tariff bill as it has 
passed the Congress. His signature will un- 
doubtedly close the chapter of tariff legislation 
and for a long time to come there will not, in 
all probability, be any attempt at general 
legislation on this subject. Indeed, it is much 
to be doubted if there will be any legislation 
of importance on any special features of the 
tariff. The next session of Congress is short 
and with the lack of harmony in the ranks of 
the dominant party it will be very difficult to 
effect any important changes. As to the situ- 
ation after next March 4, we shall have to 
wait till the elections of the fall are over. 
There are possibilities of a change of control 
of one, if not two, departments of the govern- 
ment. Hence the country may go ahead in 
sound satisfaction and confidence that tariff 
meddling, a most demoralizing agent in busi- 
ness, is done with for a long time to come. 

From the start the new tariff promises. to 
work a most radical change in the govern- 
ment’s financial standing. And that is a con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished. The 
weakness of the treasury during the trying 
events of the past eighteen months has un- 
questionably served to aggravate the distrust 
and eyils of the times. But the prospect now 
is good that the government revenues will 
fatten rapidly. The changes in the internal 
revenue taxes necessitate an immediate pay- 


ment into the treasury of large sums, and thus 


a quick relief is obtained; while in the longer 
range the income provided by the new bill 
promises to provide a very handsome surplus. 
In due time the cash balance of the depart- 
ment will swell and the secretary ought to be 
able, with tact and good management, to very 
considerably increase his holdings of gold. 
In another aspect, therefore, the relations of 
government to trade, so unfortunate of late, 
will be restored to a sound basis. 

The new tariff bill marks quite a departure 
in national policy. Free wool, free lumber 
and some other less important additions to 
the free list cannot fail to be of advantage to 
our manufacturers. Getting these raw ma- 
terials on the same basis as their foreign com- 
petitors, our home manufacturers will be able 
to come much nearer meeting their rivals in 
neutral markets. Certainly manufactures will 
be on a more stable basis than ever before. It 
is these few additions to the free list which 
give character to the bill, for otherwise it is 
different from bills passed by the advocates of 
protection only in degree. 


ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


To stand for principle without bitterness, 
for good manners without affectation, for de- 
mocracy without demagogism, for amenity in 
letters and in politics without surrender of 
vital purity, and to preserve the enthusiasm 


_of youth for high ideals in society and in the 


state in the midst of growing sophistication 
and materialism was the mission of this chival- 
ric soul, this American of a purer type, this 
just and calm citizen whose heart burned 
‘with love for his country.—Charles Dudley 
Warner. 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


When you see her with her lofty carriage, 


- her dark eyes, her high-bred and beautiful 


features, you remember the royal significance 
of her name in Scripture, and you are half- 


‘ inclined to wonder how it is that a princess of 


the old régime is writing stories that are the 
accurate transcript of the lives of peasants. 
But when, if by rare fortune, you hear her 
read from her own pages, with a voice like a 
soft south wind, and with a quaint and lovely 
air that is all her own, then you know that 
these stories of hers are written from the 
heart that beats for humbler, homelier people 
as if with the same blood.—Harriet Preseott 
Spofford. 
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CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 


It is astonishing, in a democratic age like 
ours, when sympathy with the masses is on 
every one’s lips, how rare is the power of com- 
municating with the million. Scores of min- 
isters are writing for the minute world of the 
learned and hundreds of young ministers are 
ambitious of reaching the small world of the 
cultivated, but a book on religion, frankly 
and successfully addressing the common man 
in language he can understand, is one of the 
rarest products of the press. It requires, in- 
deed, an unusual combination of powers; it 
requires knowledge of the human heart and 
knowledge of life; it requires common sense ; 
it requires wit and humor; and it requires 
the command of pure and simple Saxon. 
Whatever be the gifts it requires, Mr. Spur- 
geon possessed them in the amplest measure. 
To find his match you need to go back as far 
as John Bunyan.—Rev. Dr. James Stalker. 


W. T. STEAD. 


Bless thee, brave Stead! Sermons I’ve heard enough 
From weary week to week and year to year, 

But never one of such substantial stuff 
As from thy wise mouth now invades my ear. 

A word should mean a deed; and men should teach 
From pulpit throne not with loose, flapping wings, 

But with a plain, unfaltering purpose preach 
Like the old prophets to the Hebrew kings. 

Such preaching thine, brave Stead, when thoutoday 
Fearless didst charge all churches and all creeds 
To prove their faith by league for kindly deeds, 

Not by sharp words and quarrelsome display ; 

Fools that in wordy wrangling waste their power, 

While the firm-planted foe stands master of the hour. 

—Prof. John Stuart Blackie. 


GENERAL BOOTH, 


Like all who have broken through the limits 
of conventionality in the absorbing desire to 
further the kingdom of Christ, you have been 
a conspicuous mark for the calumny and ha- 
tred of the world and of the nominal church. 
You have enjoyed to the full, as all the best 
men have had to do, from the prophets down 
to Wesley and Whitefield, the beatitude which 
Christ pronounced on those who for His sake 
braved malediction. Whilst thousands have 
been only talking and criticising and sneering, 
you have devoted every energy of your life to 
rescuing the poor and preaching the gospel to 
the perishing. Ido not, of course, agree with 
you in all your views, nor do I indorse all 
your methods, but I believe that, after admit- 
ting every possible deduction, you have ren- 
dered a unique and mighty service to the 
cause of religion and humanity, and I am 
quite sure that in the sense of this you have 
your reward now, as you will have it more 
fully hereafter.—Archdeacon Farrar. 


THE value of good bread is appreciated by every 
one, but so few are able to secure uniformly good 
results. This is often due to the fact that when 
milk is used the character of it is exceedingly vari- 
able; by using Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream you will overcome this difficulty. Try it. 


RA PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICES | 
‘| DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
HITS USE INSURES 


BEAUTIFUL 
i} CLEAN TEETH 


4 Price 25 cents 


Y PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
0 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
133 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


a 
Phosphorized 
Cerebro=Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic, 
For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘¢ How to Get Free Sample.”’ 


L. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Financial. 


Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust? Com nhs wae 


Piease mention the Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 


CASH CAPUDAG crinccleis suis oltinitn wviele’s sleis slolelee'ele sie B3,000,000.00 
Reserve Promium Fund ...........cssesseeeeees 4,225,692.00 


9225, 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes _ 880,941.78 
Net SUrpiusccieincnscan ees cca screws piv eeiaisieieis ioe sic 1,009,548.33 
CASH ASSETS #9,116,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cashin Baek sees ave destesc onccu decictaiisitslelvessisiae $193,631.78 
FROME PSta LO soeiscite meta ce ccicletiesicielsasibicsieisicey 1,563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
Stab On tn tacseitisiirlesisasivinetnceciuislcmslaticc/sn strac 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
CATE STVaIRG) Vialrs asses cies eniet puleeslenercicn.« 3,573,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
A GOntApe cece cer ateancce eaten gunenomanncitnes 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892, 36,816.18 
IN ODEVA CT, ctaiiejosisfeslanvcinteapllerscariaaaies %9,116,182.11 


D. A. HEALD, President. 


SEW ASHBURN, Vice-Presidents. 


T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEW YORK, July 11, 1893. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 Building Association no speculative fea- 
0 


tures. Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars free. 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


¢ CHEQUE > 


CHECK BANK CHEQUES, the substitute for 
money all over the world, with absolute security 
against loss. Accepted by_tradesmen, railroads, 
hotels,etc.,as ready money. Unlike Letters of Cred- 
it they are issued for amounts from £1 upwards, 


and have many features making them much more 


desirable. Used by all EXPERIENCED Travellers 
for over 20 years. Send for descriptive pamnble’: 
. PERRY, Gen’! Agent, 2 Wal! 


FRED’K St., N.Y. 
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Notices and Societies. N paint the best is the cheapest.—Don’t be 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form és 4 : : : 3 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
notices in full is ten cents a line (e.ght words to a line). DS ) 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 


church and individuai wants, ete. ; you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. e e 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- rit : ire 1 eC ea 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 


tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 


B. Palmer, Treasurer. : ie 2 
wWONAN'S owe Missronany associaTi0N, Room It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 
o. 32, Congregationa. ouse. ce hours, 9 to 5, n- : 
aa re ees 81.00; life monperelee as Con- times as long. i 
tributions solicited. Miss Sara . Burgess, Treasurer. Be s * ,. 
AMERICAN BOARD O” ComuiSsIoNERs 7OR FOR: Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 
KIGN MISSIONS, Congregationa ouse, No. omerse 5 ‘ = = 
St., Baston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer: Charles E. the following are sure: 
wett, Pub is hing an urchasing gent. ce in “ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). “ EWETT” New Worl). 
Seat Wve Ce ck Poe Bea aie “ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). “KENTUCKY ” (Coulee 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- “ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
Te ey OH dome Beker ce ““BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). ““MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible ““ BRADLEY ” (New York). ** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 
BOR: now ph aisstons 2 ee We ae Aon ‘‘ BROOKLYN” (New York). “RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 
elistic and educational, at the South, and in the Wes 5 : 
eusene the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- Poetat tacks eg Louis). “SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
erosesionnl Bouse, Chicago ee Wears St.; CORNELL” (Buffalo). ** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
eveland office, . ~U. A. ullding, onations may “ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 66 SOUTHERN”? (St Louis and Chicago) 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- i Sai oes A A as Z 5 
vard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. ECKSTEIN ”’ (Cincinnati), ULSTER” (New York). 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CAG Roe ULES occ. ‘“ FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh). , ** UNION ”’ (New York). 
ETY.—Chureh an arsonage Building. ev. L. H. “ 4 Be to 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. 0. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
Hone, Nowe: Wisn) Necroteey RS MAE ET NOR These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
on the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education bination of perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. _ A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
penwer: ae con me Sa be panes House, painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 
oston, and 15 ashington St., Chicago. Bo B ie : 
Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— Conmress RERRREheco tae: Boston. NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York, 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
Geer M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 


es . J 

., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- Th 
urer, Congregational House: Boston, , e 1p eX rinter 
Faectie Cece nna gra or EBPs EL re aoa 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwoo l Sears Building. . vette 3 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, too copies of any writing or drawing 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. In 20 minutes. f 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little \ 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 


Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to T, LAROCHE, 


QUINA-LAROCHE, 


TET) 


hi 


COSY 


Sa 


SLES 


also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- i ——e_ 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- \ | | | | 2 % 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, % HIGHLY For 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 2 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the | Hil ¥ ENDORSED Stomach 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational SSS % bythemedical affections, 
Churches of the United States”’ (a body corporate chartered < M4 f Loss of Ap- 
es the oe ee on of YEU Boe, Laos He The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best % faculty of Ly ; petite Men , 
equest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as : : j bs 7 = a , Bel: 
provided in the resolution of the Noto Couneil of the and cheapest duplicating piece _ Its work asian % Paris, AD Parva 7 tal Depres- 4 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session exact fac-simile of the original writing. t % agreeable and pol os P ~ & 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will highly effica- i sior, oor iy, 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- aie rpert sae) ee Ae re nuke at Te costs } s4 ness of the 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- ut little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. Mon ge Qui Blood g 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. > London hay al , d io 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications rf} everan 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- Lancet. Ague, 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RIOK, Sec- A, M. Eames & Co. Retarded 
retary. 
m a MANUFACTURERS OF Gonvales- 
BOSTON, SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- Y cence. 


cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
elothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 


Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 9 
BEN. Sees es MOKENA TE, D. D., President. % 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. Ree 
BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. = POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
Congregational House, Boston. (PATENTED) 
———— ) The strpyeent iid Dunes Te 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall made, Unlike other Ly ng 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to a fine powder and’ packed in & can 


Carriage 
Wheels. 


Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Specialty. «iso 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. DS SSOCSSSSSESSSSSSSSSISSSSISHOGERS 


DEAFNES 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
4 by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
4 ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky- 


Os PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
> E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THEU.S. 


improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- bes spear ee ee 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at in 20 minutes without boilin 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- It is the best for cleansing was 8 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend pipes, disinfecting sinks, closets, 
and Lye Boat. Ths ee was bottles, paints, trees, etc. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and SALT M’F’G CO 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to PENNA. 2 
the main office of the Society at New York, Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. E Why not preserve your papers? 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. LALA = 


W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. H Ow 
CaS ULEE ER APS es The old plan of cook= A 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established Z| 4 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission TO ing fruit preparatory 
work, more espe cially in rural districts. Its work is in- CAN to placing it in jars 


Drum in 
position. 


terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The é is 2 

legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the robs it of all vitality Convenient 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city FR U iT B and delicacy of flavor. 

of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 


sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. S 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. The NEW COLD OPROCESS  Ksows as 


e 
Post office address, Rox 1632. FRUIT PRESERY ALINE Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 


1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath ; A r A P 
dip (Mon: atarod: Gapplien and PR ATAA OSC iddreas: Rew obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


yk ati ass. firm inits natural state. For Preserving Jams, Two sizes. ; 
Ww Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
ete ,it stands without an equal. Simple, taste- 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 


THE people quickly recognize merit, and this is 


are unknown where it is used. Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 
the reason the sales of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are con- i ee bo Os cneaeh tor Ghee Rotens— Be DEEPalgs 2% t 
tinually increasing. Hood’s is ‘on top.” PRESEER VALINE MEG. OO. 10 Cadar St 

oe Stee te oar cance Winton , ee ae W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


“ CURED BLEEDING LUNGS.” 
HARTFORD, C7v., March 14. 


F. W. Kinsman & Co.: Dear Sirs —I have been Re s 66 : 9 ‘ 
afflicted some three years with a bad cough which a 
caused bleeding of my lungs. I had tried various 3 : 


medicines without any permanent relief. Was rec- 
ommended to try Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam 


and state to you that it afforded me immediate : 9 9 
relief. I would not be without Adamson’s Bal- 
Sam under any consideration. Yours respectfully, 


OGDEN ADAMS. 


23 August 1894 


PUBLIC OPINION ON CONGRESS. 


Of all the blunders which the Democrats 
in Congress have committed, the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff-income tax bill is the worst, 
and they will pay at every poll in November 
next the penalty of their blundering—of 
their reckless disregard of the welfare of 
the people.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


The party of tariff reform, after twenty 
years of waiting, comes into a plundered 
inheritance. It is lord of the fee, but the 
estate has been ravaged. And the robbers 
and ravagers are of its own number and 
joint heirs! The pride and joy of possession 
are changed to shame and wrath, but if the 
Democratic party would take vengeance on 
the spoilers, it must strike down its own 
kin.—WN. Y. Times. 


There ought never to be another such 
tariff contest. The condition of this bill, as 
well as the history of the struggle over its 
passage, demonstrates the necessity of adopt- 
ing some such plan as that proposed by 
Representative Coombs of New York and 
Senator Cullom for tbe annual revision of 
the tariff laws by a commission of disinter- 
ested experts appointed for that purpose. 
It is no doubt the fact that the long delay 
and uncertainty attending the present strug- 
gle has cost the country a very large sum of 
money, because it has disturbed, and in 
many cases paralyzed, both industry and 
commerce. It is impossible to ascertain 
the amount of this loss, but it is safe to say 
that it exceeds the duty that will be col- 
lected under the pending measure for sey- 
eral years.—Chicago Record. 


Taxed raw materials represent robbery by 
law. Taxed necessaries of life represent the 
sway of trusts. An income tax represents 
the ire of those who waste wrought by law 
on those who save. It caps the tax on 
property with one on the yield of property. 
It is double taxation. House votes and 
Senate votes do not make these wrongs 
right. Executive approval will not do so. 
Public contentment with the idea of such 
approval will not do so. Enactments can- 
not repeal justice or perpetuate unrighteous- 
ness. The nation paid in blood for the long 
peace of fear and thrift it contracted with 
slavery. It will pay in disaster for any 
truce it strikes with corruption and popu- 
lism through the sale of law. Till God 
abdicates, men and nations will learn not 
to discount Him in their dealings wlth one 
another.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


The fact stands forth in the plain view of 
all that a lawless band has held the Congress 
of the American people by the throat and 
exacted the special legislation which its 
robber instincts dictated. That fact must 
not be allowed to stand. It will breed dis- 
content, lawlessness, anarchy and revolu- 
tion. It will substantiate the charge that 
our laws are made by the rich for their own 
protection and enrichment, and that our 
boasted equality of all men before the law 
is a. meaningless phrase. Can the good 
order of society be maintained against this 
infection of plutocratic principles? The 
Senate has just passed a stringent law for 
the exclusion of foreign anarchists. Of 
what use will this be when the Senate has 
just done so much on the other hand to 
manufacture home anarchists?—Springfield 
Republican. 


oe 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


The “farmer member,” as he was often called, of 
the illustrious Adams family died suddenly, Aug. 14, 
at his home in Mt. Wollaston, Quincy, of apoplexy, 
at the age of nearly sixty-one. Hewas a descendant 
of two presidents and son of Charles Francis 
Adams, first Republican minister to England, and, 


-like his father and brothers, he was trained in the 


famous Boston Latin School. He was graduated 
from Harvard in the same class with President 
Eliot. He was duly admitted to the bar and at one 
time was a leading lawyer in Norfolk County, but 
his fondness for rural pursuits led him to adopt, 
more and more, the life of a country gentleman and 
his estate was one of the finest farms in Massa- 
chusetts. In his political career Mr. Adams under- 
went marked changes of opinion. Before the Civil 
War he was identified with the anti-slavery move- 
ment and the Republican party, and served on the 


‘military staff of Governor Andrew. Later he joined 


the Democrats and became the candidate for 
i 


The Congregationalist 


governor in 1868, and although defeated made a 
brilliant campaign. He again left his party when 
General Butler was the nominee for governor and 
led a forlorn hope as candidate of the ‘ Faneuil 
Hall Democrats.” Although having little relish 
for political life he served several terms in the 
State Legislature, and during his last years renderéd 
valuable aid asa member of important commissions. 


He had many of the strong traits of character which | 


distinguish the Adamses of Massachusetts and in 
private life was a most companionable man. 


EX-GOVERNOR CHARLES ROBINSON. 


A varied and dramatic career has closed in the 
death of Mr. Robinson at Lawrence, Kan., Aug. 
17, at the age of seventy-six. Born in Hardwick, 
a graduate of Amherst and a doctor by profes- 
sion, he went to California in 1849 by the over- 
land route, actively engaged in the riots there as 
an upholder of squatter sovereignty, was seriously 
wounded and while under indictment for conspiracy 
and murder was elected to the Legislature. He was 
discharged without trial, returned to Massachusetts, 
and after a brief residence in Fitchburg, where he 
conducted a weekly paper, he went to Kansas and 
there became a prominent figure in politics, being 
three times a candidate for governor and the first 
incumbent of that position after Kansas was ad- 
mitted tothe Union. During its struggles for inde- 
pendence he was arrested for treason and usur- 
pation of office, but was acquitted. Of late years he 
has served as superintendent of the Haskell In- 
dustrial School for Indian children at Lawrence 
and been identified with the Populists in polities. 


AN EXCITING REVIVAL.—It will be welcome news 
to every lover of the antique forms and shapes of a 
century ago to hear that round tables are coming 
into fashion this year to a surprising extent. There 
is always acharm in the old-fashioned round table. 
It is more sociable and it ‘‘dresses’’ more neatly. 
They are showing a splendid assortment at unusu- 
ally low prices at the Paine warerooms this week. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


MOORE—BRIGGS—In Gorham, N. H., Aug. 15, by Rev. 
Norman McKinnon, Rey. Philip H. Moore of Saco, 
Me., and Annie M. Briggs of Gorham. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Lach 
The 


BEEBE—In Westfield, Aug. 11, Mrs, Ellen M. Dicker- 
man Beebe, aged 61 yrs., 8 mos. 

LEAVITT—In North Hampton, N. H., July 29, Mrs. 
Mary H. Leavitt, widow ot T. Cotton Leavitt, aged 84 
yrs., 2 mos., 12 dys. 

MACLEOD—At Cambridge, Aug. 17, Gertrude Elizabeth 
Macleod, daughter of Rey. Hugh and Harriet 8S. Mae- 
leod, aged 34 yrs., 4 mos. 

MILLS—In Marietta, 0., Aug. #%, Dorothy Webster, 
widow of Col. John Mills, one of the founders of 
Marietta College. She was born at Rowley, Mass., 
June 14, 1810. 

TAYLOR—At his home, Beverly, N.J., Aug. 18, 
Rufus Taylor, D. D., aged 83 yrs. 


Rev. 


i 
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Sold everywhere. 
| rere 


AUMCUAAMSURGOSUACSUTOUENVOTSNECTU NESE TOOVUSOUUSOROUOLESALOSTOLUSCREOCSORLGGRLUOSEOUUCUSOSOANCHUSS ITNT TGURCRESHCAY CCN SCINTHATRSOATNERS Seay ee? 


YOURSELF 


When you meet with an accident, 
sprain a joint, get cut, burned or 
bruised; when you are attacked 
with cramps, colic, cholera mer- 
bus, dysentery, or suffer with any 
of the ordinary every-day pein 
producers, doctor yourself 


WITH 


“KILLER 


It never fails to give prompt relief, and is always at home 
when wanted. Get a bottle and have it ready. 
best family physician you could possibly employ. Y 
can now get double the quantity for the same old price. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Providence, R. I. 
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PAIN AND MISERY 


AYeER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Cures Rheumatism. 


“About 8 years Oz 
ago, I suffered G3 
from what the doc- | 
tors called rheu- 03 
matism. Nobody 03 
\ knows the pain oO: 
y and misery which O83 
I had to endure. %¥s 
and which clung to 93 
¥ me in spite of the Og 
medicines pre- -§ 
seribed. At last, 98 
I began taking O8 
Ayer’ s Sarsapa- Oo: 
After a short time, the pains 9§ 

I continued the use of the Sar- OF 


rilla. 
ceased, 
saparilla for a whole year, until the #3 


rheumatism entirely disappeared. ’’ — oO: 
JAMES WAY, proprietor of livery stable, O3 
Roseville, Cal. oi 
J. The ill oF 

yer’s ony Sarsaparilla 3 

s 

Admitted for Exhibition bd 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR % 
220000000000000000000000! 


Women2% 


S °Qyy 


and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

CurIcURA SOAP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well 
as purest and sweetest for toilet, 

PorTrR DRua@ AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 


CTOR 


It’s the 
You 
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L P Fisher Jan94- 
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Absolutely 


’ Pure | 
" \ 
‘ A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening : 
\ strength.—Latest United States Government ‘Food Report. \' 
: ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. : 
\ 
Y i 
Y} SCBVBSVVSVSSSSESANSSSSSStsessseseoeswp ‘i 
¥ 3 $ 
Y $ é y 
} o1era é 
y $ é y 
y @ e \ 
(¢ Infantum: | 
W é é i 
ty @ A Physician of large practice says of RIDGE’S FOOD: é 
\ F) oe say oe preparation of food that . has eed P Y 
" viled me, iled ree wh iven strict i if 
W  @ to my directions. With scrapalons care, there need. be @ FOK CLOTHES. \ 
NW @ very little trouble from bowel complaints; and to this I ¢ W 
W  @ctorn ef diarhea'or chalesnAutantam Tite fe the ted @ ‘elie PROCTER. 4 /CAMONEROEOFFL \ 
Ny mony of thousands who have successfully reared their little P’) Ny 
J $ ones on it. Give it a test. ' 
Y Cans 35c. up. If not sold by your druggist write @ y 
WV @ WooLRICH & CO., - - Palmer, Mass. S 
W : Y 
/ y 
y \ 
Vv ' 
W q 
\y Wi 
i DEMAND POND’S i 
\ EXTRACT. AVOID FOR \ 
Vy ALL IMITATIONS. Rheamatisnt VW 
W a ee WW 
y | | Chilblains | Wy 
\ 3 ‘ sees 4i Sore Throat : 
Y | Hoarseness ¥ 
\/ Toothache \/ 
t ec sise Earache ' 
Y giving your Lameness ied 
4 baby cow’s Soreness . 
y milk or any Wounds —y 
y food requir- Brui , 
Vy ing cow’s Pulses Y 
v4 milk in preparation? Catarrh y 
¥ ‘Any doctor will tell you Burns ‘ 
. that the worst forms of Colds .. 
Y tubercular disease are 2 ‘ 
y conveyed through the ‘Piles and . 
y medium of cow’s milk. ALL PAIN Wy 
‘ In this connection 5 . 
y gat y 
v Nestle’s Food p (} \ f) S 
ii \( 
Ny is invaluable, as with the \y 
Ny @ addition of water only it | 5 \ 
Vy is a safe and entire diet \iy 
Ny for infants. LeeV 
ly ; hoe large saraple and our book “‘ The \} 
: Baby ’’ sent on application, ; i 
W Vi 
Ny Thos. Leeming & Co.,71 Warren St.,N.Y. @ IT Ww i L L Cc U R E. ty 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
9808898 9O08980O98 


“°° 


Dr. Stalker 


on The Art 
GLE IOI ODPL PV= 


of Hearing 


REY. DR. JAMES STALKER, GLASGOW, 


OTH halves of the truth are ours, and we claim the whole of it. The death of Christ is ours, 
B and we rest im it our hopes of acceptance with God in time and in eternity. This is what we 
begin with, but we do not end with it. We will go on from His death to His life and, with the love 
begotten of being redeemed, try to reproduce that life in our own. In the same way, whilst glorying 
in His divinity, we will allow none to rob us of the attraction and the example of His humanity, for, 
indeed, the perfection of His humanity, with what this implies as to the value of His testimony about 


Himself, is the strongest bulwark of our faith that He was more than man.— Dr, Stalker, in Imago Christi. 
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EDUCATION. 
— W.E. Waters, Ph.D., Yale, ’78, now of 
the University of Cincinnati, has been elected 
president of Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 


— Amherst College will receive $1,000 
from the estate of the late Mary W. Hyde of 
this city, and the A. M.A. and C.S.S. and 
P. S. will receive $3,000 each, and the 
Woman’s Board of Missions $500. 


— The building at South Byfield, Mass., 
which was once occupied as the old school- 
house of the Dummer Academy, one of the 
four celebrated academies of New England— 
the others being Leicester, Phillips-Andover 
and Phillips-Exeter—is now used as a wood- 
shed. A suggestion has been made that the 
friends of the academy restore the building, 
which is in a fair state of preservation, and 
turn it to some use in keeping with its historic 
associations. 


— The Boston Museum of Fine Arts will 
receive $25,000 from the estate of the late 
Arthur Rotcb, the architect. The department 
of architecture in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology receives $40,000 from the same 
donor, to be expended in enriching the collec- 
tions of that department and maintaining 
prizes for competition among its students; 
$25,000 are given to the Lawrence Scientific 
School, Harvard University, to form and aid 
in maintaining a department of architecture 
there. 


For PASTORS. 


The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual. 
GEO. M. Boynton, D.D. Leather, $1.00. 
A Handbook of Forms and Scripture Selections, 


“The most complete book of its kind ever issued, 
perfect in arrangement and in its mechanical dress.’ 


For S. S. WORKERS. 


The Mode! Sunday School. 


Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. 75 cts. 

“Tt is refreshing to get hold of a book which makes 
the principles so clear and which, therefore, may 
rey be followed in the methods which it com- 
mends.’ 


S. S. Primary Teacher’s Manual. 


TEAD. 35 cts. 


A great variety of valuable material for the 
primary teacher in compact form. 


For THOUGHTFUL READERS. 


Letters on Baptism. FAIRFIELD. 75 cts. 


“The argument is ingenious and able, and pre- 
sented in a spirit which captivates the reader. The 
eminence of the author, as well as its intrinsic merit, 
bespeaks for the book a wide reading.” 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


PARAGON OF SONG. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price socents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music. Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
this book. There is also a short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price so cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F. Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
atedfortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATE—- NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


: = HOOK & HASTINGS co., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 


The Congregationalist 


Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘‘ Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get G. your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and_pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


Uf worth remembering. The 
Yyf best lead pencil is always 
the most economical. One of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


© willlastas long as three of the ordin- 
ary kind, and give better satisfaction 
© as long as it lasts. Sold by all dealers. 
© Send 16c. for samples worth double the money. 
@ JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D Bs, core oe N. J. 


CVGUCOUG 


ONUMENTS 


In GRANITE 
MARBLE or STONE 


Correspondence solicited for any work 
desired for execution this sea- 
son. Special designs sub-= 
mitted upon request. 


&l [AMB 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


Send for Illustrated Handbook. 


SHOPWORN 


BOO KS for sale 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF i894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


00000000006000000 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


The songs used at the great C. E. Convention at Cleve- 
land, July, 1894, were selections from the new book. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 
$30 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The A Pronounced Success 
Congregationalist 4” 8 page service with 
music, for vespers and 

SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 
ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


° 


30 August 1804 


Church Equipment. 


gSCHOOL company [fase 
GRAND RAPIDS.MUIGHe 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 


Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price : 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


meme aoe meee 


Church Gushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., ‘Wew Yorks ty. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, 
are accustomed to sell eS 


CHURCH. 
CARPETS $ 


at manufacturers’ prices. : 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
CKO OOOO ORI TTI 


. A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
4 Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-rage 
catalogue, 


a H. Pray, Sons & Co., § 


8 7 y 
ssi \BAILE Y’S 
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Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular, 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies, Amherst, Mass. Reopens 
Sept. 20, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOMIE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REy. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning at 9 A.M. For cir- 
culars address ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. hree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fittin 

Course. Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs, ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


RIVERSIDE SCHOOL 
For Girls. 13th year begins Oct. 4, 94. Superior 
os help shlgeg in all departments. Best of home in- 
uences, 


Miss DELIA T. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Bevins 39th year Sept.12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ners, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies is to re-open Sept. 27, 
1894. Margaret Winthrop Halland Howells House 
re-vpen at the same time. The Director, Mr. AR- 
THUR GILMAN, may be consulted by letter ad- 
dressed to No. 79 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Appointments will be made. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 


skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pre aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, [894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MaSSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,94, Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements, Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


BOSTON, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y.[1.C.A. Building. 


Co-educational; prepares pupils for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Its certificate admits to colleges 
accepting certificates. Grammar and high school de- 
artinents of the highest grade. Pupils from a dis- 
ance aided in securing good homes. Catalogues for- 
warded on application. Eleventh year opens Sept. 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 


RECKERS AND BRADFORD 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Next school year begins Sept. 4. Provides a thorough 
course of business preparation, including 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. 


Individual instruction. Terms moderate. Call or send 
for prospectus. 


Chauncy- Hall School. 


(Established im 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
‘care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for college. 
Special students received into all classes, 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by laho- 
ratory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Two boys 
would be received into the family of one of 
the Principals. Upper classes begin Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. , 
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Educational. 


VERMONT. 
VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN= 


chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college preparation. Modern Languages and Science 
courses, $300 per year. 62d year Sept. 6, 1894. 

E, HERBERT BOTSFORD, A, M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée, Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. Hatz, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
THOMAS (C. MENDENHALL, LL. D., President. 
Offers courses in 

Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and General Science. 

New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops, 
For catalogue or further information address 

JOSEPH BEALS, S.B., Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins 
Sept. 5th. poor preparation for any College or 
Scientitic School. Certificates admit to various colleges. 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped 
tories, libraries, and superb GYMNA 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, ee fire-place in each room, 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. Fi 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by Fee era playgrounds.. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Masa, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


a 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
~The Nineteenth Year will open Oct. 1, 1894. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modeling and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principalinstructors: 
¥, W. Benson, E. C. Tarbelland Philip Hale (Drawing and 
-ainting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. 
Pratt (Modeling), G. H. Monks, M. D. (Anatomy), and 
A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free 
use of the galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving 

detailed information address 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


with labora- 
8 : 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


Short 


Tremont St. Individ= 
ual attention, thor= 
ough instruction. 
Call or send for circu= 
lar. Opens Sept. 5. 


Typewriting, Book= 
keeping, etc., at the 
Boston Commercial 
College, No. 1 Bea= 
con Street, corner 


ran 


Largest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical, Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils,complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. i 
BUILDING, 63 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
The opening lecture will be given by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill,in Bartlet Chapel,at4P.M. For catalogue 
or further information, apply to 

EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 


NEw YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Next term begins WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19, 1894. New 
buildings. ew chairs of instruction. Professor 
RAMSAY of the UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, SCOT- 
LAND, will lecture during the month of OCTOBER 
on ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS, 

HENRY M. BooTH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD ® 
THEOLOGICAL 


1894 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SEMINARY 
NEw YORK, NEw YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
400 Park Ave., New Work City. 
term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1894, 


61st Year opens 
October 3 


NZ 
ais 


The next 


The faculty will meet new students in the presi-* 


dent’s room, No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address will be delivered by Prof. 
Chas. A. Briggs, D. D., in the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 27, at 4 P. M. 

Students are urged to be present on the day of 
opening. 

Luggage should be directed to No. 50 E. 70th St. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


SHAW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Portland, Me. Business and Shorthand. Over 
400 students last term. Free books and stationery. 
Send for free catalogue. ¥, L. SHAW, Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
New HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


Derry, N. H. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific Schpol. Tuition six dollars 
($6.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. HM. Eighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1894, All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges, Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
pepiesion necessary. 

rs. S, L. CADY and Miss C, E. CADY, Principals. 


CONNEOTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. College Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

REv. J. B. MCLEAN. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


69th year of Academy, lith of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 


The Walton-Wellesley. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


The Academic Department provides a Jiberal education. 

The College Preparatory Department fits thoroughly for Barnard and Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe and 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, and other colleges. 

Elective courses are open to those desiring special studies, including art, music, ete. 

The school presents the many advantages of study in the midst of a great city, within wa)king 
distance of museums, galleries, lectures, concerts, etc., and occupies a beautiful and tasteful house im 


the finest residence section. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Trustees of the Walton School have great pleasure in announcing that Dr. and Mrs. Danforth ' 
will assume charge of the school at the close of the present term in June. They have long been conversant 
with educational matters, and have made a special study of methods in many of the best schools in this 
country and in Europe. By reason of excellent scholarship, the experience gained in several years abroad, 
and their deep interest in the education of young people, they are well qualified for the duties which will 
be theirs in their new position. They will maintain the traditions of the school for thoroughness in all its 
departments. They will give the most careful attention to the home-life, so that parents {ntrusting their 
daughters to their care may feel assured that they will be continually surrounded by the influence and 
help of a Christian home. , 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 

East Orange, N.J., May 8, 1894. 


Having Jearned that Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Danforth are about to establish a school in Philadelphia for the 
higher education of young ladies, I wish to bear testimony to their exceptional qualifications for such a 
work. Theirs is a model home in every respect. They have had every advantage for culture in this coun- 
try and in foreign lands. Seven years of residence and travel in Europe and in the Orient, their knowledge 
of modern languages, their constant and thorough study of educational methods, their intellectual qual- 
ities and mental training and extensive learning before going abroad, are just the preparation needful to 
assure the success of such a school as they are about to establish. 

CHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN, 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


The school year begins September 26. 
DR. 


Send for illustrated prospectus to 


and MRS. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, . 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 


Zz 


$600 a year —no extras. 
yi ee 
Thirty Boys. 4 
The thirty-second ; 
school year begins Sep- ‘ 


tember 18, 1894. I cannot go into the subject 


The picture shows how we go here. 


My pamphlet discusses it 


to our athletic grounds after- fully, and also describes the best 


noons when the weather permits. school I know of for young boys; 


Set t : tten- 
I put it here to get your atten yes, for any boy of good stuff, not 


tion to my school. ; 
: Write for the 


badl iled. 
If you have a young boy, now ae 
pamphlet. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


NEW YORK. 


is your time to read what I know 
about bringing-up boys. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


ASTMAN COLLEG practical school in 


America. Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Ee eoraphy: Typewriti ng, Penmanship, Academics, 
Modern Languages, etc. For catalogue, address 

Carrington Gaines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


the most celebrated 


NEW YORE, NEw YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEw JERSEY, SOUTH ORANGE. 


DRYAD HILL, 
Sauth Orange. A charming Home School for 
Girls. Beautiful grounds. Thorough instruction. 
Experienced care given children. J/ighest references. 
Write for circular. Address Box 132, E. Orange, N. J. 


New York, NEw YorRE. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. Evening Dep’t, 
Cooper Union. “* Dwight Method”? of instruction. 
Degree of LL.B. after 2 years’ course. Graduate 
course added. Fee, $100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Lang eae Best ad- 
NEw YORK, AURORA. vantages an pee tip RTE Sia. Ele aro ann 3 
* reparation for any College. Opens Sept. : l- 
WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Tress MRS. W. D. CABELL, 1435 K Street, N. W., 
AURORA, N.Y. Washington, D. C. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


OHIO. 


CONNEOCTIOUT, NORWALK. 


NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


A school of the highest grade, preparing for College, 
’ Scientific School or Business. Certificate admits to 
various colleges. Superior Buildings. Gymnasium 
and Bowling Alleys. Illustrated Cireular sent on 
request. FRANK S, ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Ct. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. ¥Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. 

CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 
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We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,Ve send tn 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. * 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18, 19. 

Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. he thought of No. 17 is expressed in 
_ the verse which appears on its title-page —‘‘Abide 
with us for it is toward evening ”’; of No. 18—‘‘ Eter- 
nal light of light be with us now’’; of No. 19— 
‘*T will extol thee, my God, and King”’; but these 
Services, and the one whica follows, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
sion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


**We hope that you will continue to publish these 
helpful responsive readings. Those which we have 
purchased, nearly the entire set, have been used 
in several different churches and some of them 
several times by us.’’—Bujjalo, N. Y. 


‘T's new Congregational Board of Pas- 
toral Supply of this State, of the 
work of which Rev. C. B. Rice, D. D., 
has charge, has made a good beginning and 
in due time it doubtless will prove a great 
conyenience alike to our ministers and 
churches. The question has risen already 
how far it can be of similar service beyond 
the border of this State. Although it is 
supported by the Massachusetts churches, 
so that its primary responsibility is to them, 
it evidently is to be in a position to render 
more or less assistance to others. So far as 
this can be done without interference with 
the work of the board here at home, there 
is no inherent reason why it should not be 
done. Of course it is easier to gain infor- 
mation from sources near at hand than from 
those remote, and about churches than 
about men. But in due time a fund of in- 
formation of all sorts will be accumulated 
which will be of great value and which it 
will be comparatively easy to keep revised 
up to date. It is stated that the charges 
made for services rendered will be moderate 
and there is every reason to anticipate for 
the board a successful work in the impor- 
tant field of ministerial supply. 


Rey. R. S. Storrs, D. D., of Brooklyn, was 
seventy-two years old on Aug. 21, difficult 
although it is to believe the fact. No other 
man fills just such a place as his in the fore- 
front of American Congregationalism. He 
is not only a wise man of affairs, a profound 
thinker and a writer of unusual vigor and 
elegance, but also one of the foremost ora- 
tors in the history of our country, and one 
whose powers always have been truly de- 
voted to the service of God and his fellow- 
men. This has been true of very few of the 
limited number of those who have deserved 
to be ranked as possibly his peers in respect 
to eloquence. Theirs usually has lacked 
the last and loftiest refinement which grows 
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only out of consecration and which has been 
an invariable factor in his. In these days of 
sensationalism, ar world-famed illustration 
of which has long existed in the same city, 
the example of such a self respecting, judi- 
cious preacher as Dr. Storrs, confident in 
the wisdom of patient fidelity in service and 
in the ultimate, even if gradual, victory of 
divine truth without the aid of theatrival 
devices of any kind, has been of inestimable 
value to the ministry in general and to the 
world. 

A convention of Polish Roman Catholics 
has just been held at Cleveland, O., which 
may have unusually important consequences. 
The members of one of the Romanist con- 
gregations in that city recently objected in- 
dignantly but in vain because of the arbitrary 
removal of a popular pastor. These and 
others have felt the yoke of the priests 
to be too heavy and a revolt has been 
planned. At the Cleveland convention four- 
teen churches, having seven thousand mem- 
bers in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Missouri and Texas, 
were represented. Bishop Vilatte of Wis- 
consin presided and it was decided to re- 
pudiate the authority of the Pope and to 
form a new ecclesiastical body, to be called 
the American Catholic Church. If correctly 
reported, Bishop Vilatte stated that the 
new church will be in doctrinal harmony 
with the East and with the Old Catholics 
in Europe. It will also recognize the au- 
thority of the ecumenical councils. What- 
ever else may come or fail to come of this 
movement, it certainly affords a new and an 
unanswerable proof that grave divisions 
exist among American Roman Catholics 
and that the spirit of our institutions is in- 
fluential among even those immigrants who, 
like the Poles, often are believed least sus- 
ceptible. 


The call to Christian laymen to work for 
Christ is not less earnest than that which 
summons men into the ministry. The 
churches suffer for want of lay leaders who 
passionately desire the prosperity of God’s 
house. New methods of worship and work, 
new organizations and new views of reli- 
gious life are taking possession of the 
churches, Often there is a transient zeal 
without wise guidance, and spiritual in- 
difference follows. Men of independent 
convictions and consecrated purpose can 
exert immense influence now. The people 
blindly follow skillful leaders into disaster 
and reckless destruction, of which the re- 
cent strike is an example, Wise, upright 
men, whose loyalty to the interests of the 
people has been tested, they are ready to 
follow with implicit confidence. Did lay- 
men who wish to spend their lives in build- 
ing up God’s kingdom and righteousness 
ever have larger opportunities than are 
offered to them in this country today? 

os nh 


With the demonstrations of passion at Chi- 
cago still in mind, it is pleasant to be assured 
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oy our correspondent in Fall River that, 
“notwithstanding the general shut-down and 
‘vacation’ voted for by the weavers of Fall 
River, there is no manifestation of ill feeling 
between employés and employers. The ap- 
pearance of the help generally is, as yet, as 
of those who are enjoying a few holidays.” 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY 
IN POLITICS. 


It is stated in the daily journals that the 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society 
in Indiana, some 45,000 in number, those of 
the Epworth League, numbering 80,000, and 
those of the Baptist Young People’s Society, 
in which are some 10,000 more, are about 
to unite in forming a new political party. 
It is to consist of persons at present inde- 
pendent in politics. Its special objects are 
to be the crushing of the saloons, the en- 
forcement of the laws and the promotion of 
good citizenship. A call for a State con- 
vention at Indianapolis to arrange for or- 
ganization has been published and the move- 
ment is being pushed quietly but earnestly. 
It is declared to be the outgrowth of certain 
‘‘good citizenship meetings’’ held in the 
State capital last spring by Mr. J. G. Woolley. 

It is high time for a new organization in 
American politics for the incompetence and 
the corruption of each of the two great 
parties have become so notorious that con- 
scientious citizens hardly know which way 
toturn, Yet a new party of the usual sort 
has but little chance to gain commanding 
power. There is no confessedly great, over- 
shadowing issue before the people, suffi- 
ciently imperative to become the central 
feature of a new party creed. The anti- 
saloon issue perhaps is as likely to answer the 
purpose as any, and in itself is of the utmost 
consequence, but it has been fought over so 
long that it lacks something of the rallying 
power needed. Moreover, some Probibi- 
tionists themselves may be opposed to the 
adoption of it by others, believing that since 
they have been fighting the saloon so long, 
they should be allowed to complete the work. 
The cause of good citizenship likewise is 
most worthy but it also certainly lacks 
definiteness. 

There is danger, furthermore, lest the 
Christian Endeavor and kindred societies in 
taking up political work lose something of 
their distinctive religious character. They 
certainly cannot lead off in a political move- 
ment without undergoing important and 
perhaps radical and lasting changes. This 
fact must be faced. But their opportunity 
may have come and their'duty to go ahead 
may be plain. But might they not accom- 
plish most for the present by aiming not 
to rival either existing party but to control 
both by gaining and holding the balance 
of power? Something in this line probably 
is intended. It would be a great thing to 
infuse righteousness more definitely and 
boldly into American politics as a motive 
and a force needing to be reckoned with. A 
body of organized Christian voters, such as 
the members of these societies would form, 
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while it probably would not equal those of 
any other party in numbers for a long time, 
easily might be strong enough to dictate 
suitable nominations and control elections. 
Thus it might even do much to reform the 
other parties. 

It has been felt by not a few friends of 
the Christian Endeavor and similar socie- 
ties that, noble and useful although they 
are and have been, they must in the nature 
of things become either more or less, must 
grow into somewhat different and even 
more fruitful bodies or gradually lose their 
hold and their place. It may be that di- 
vine Providence has been preparing them 
through these years of their wonderful 
growth and splendid service so that they 
might now be ready to open the door into 
a new era of American politics and to do 
for this nation and the world a purifying 
and ennobling work, which, God knows, is 
sorely needed. 

Should this prove true, heavenly guid- 
_ ance will not be lacking and the Christian 
Endeavorers of every name will not be 
backward in following. Nor will they fol- 
low alone. Thousands of their fellow-citi- 
zens will march with them. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON SCHISM. 


The current Nineteenth Century contains 
a stirring article by Mr. Gladstone. It is 
entitled The Place of Heresy and Schism in 
the Modern Christian Church. The venera- 
ble author’s eyesight still may be impaired 
but his mental vision appears to be una- 
bated. He speaks out of his profound 
studies, long experience and wide observya- 
tion with animpressiveness which the words 
of hardly another living man could have. 
It is amusing, however, to remember what 
a fluttering such language must be causing 
among most of the clergy of the Church of 
England, not to add the American Episco- 
pal Church, For the great Christian thinker 
has discussed heresy and schism, including 
denial of the claims of the Anglican branch 
of the Church, with a freedom which must 
be amazing to many, although it is quite 
free from irreverence and bitterness. 

Mr. Gladstone explains clearly how out- 
ward unity was vitally necessary to the 
Church at first when all worldly powers 
were hostile to her. He then shows how by 
becoming mistress of the world she became 
the victim of internal divisions. Lamenting 
these, he nevertheless points out that a so- 
called heresy is not necessarily an evil to 
most of those who accept it; that the differ- 
ent Christian denominations have proved 
their right to exist by flourishing and by 
evident tokens of the divine blessing; and 
that the very fact of the marked differences 
between denominations emphasizes their al- 
most absolute unanimity in insisting upon 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion, which constitute ‘‘the very kernel of 
the whole Gospel.’’ He argues that the ad- 
vantages of division in the Church perhaps 
have balanced its evils. He opposes ear- 
nestly any attempt of the state to authorize 
an undenominational religion, such as some 
would like to have taught in the public 
schools, on the ground that the work of the 
divine kingdom may not be surrendered to 
the civil ruler. On this point he goes too 
far. The state ought not to approve of any 
sectarian teaching but ordinarily it may 
wisely and safely insist upon the inculcation 
of the common and fundamental truths of 
religion. He also declares the inner citadel 


of the Church to be the private conscience,, 
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and urges the duty of individual study how 
to co-operate harmoniously with Christians 
of all sorts. 

The article contains a direct and glowing 
tribute to the piety and zeal of the English 
Nonconformists. But even more impressive 
is the frank acceptance throughout of the 
fact that no Christian denomination or body 
may rightly plume itself upon being the 
Church in distinction from others. He calls 
for a readjustment of ideas and a reasser- 
tion of the right of private judgment as op- 
posed to external authority, even that of 
the Church. Here is where he will be 
deemed most sacrilegious and revolutionary 
by the great body of the clergy of his own 
branch of the Church. He bids men turn 
from the Church back to its Lord. This is 
sound doctrine among Congregationalists 
and Baptists, but Episcopalian teaching sel- 
donis in that vein. Mr. Gladstone certainly 
does not believe in organic Christian union, 
but if he were not so fearless a thinker and 
so advanced a leader his article would be an 
augury of a considerable and probably speedy 
advance on the part of the exclusive branch 
of the Church to which he belongs in the 
direction of harmony in spirit and co-opera- 
tion in effort with other Christian bodies. 
As itis, his article must be taken as a per- 
sonal expression of opinion and desire rather 
than as a representative utterance. Buttaken 
even in this limited sense it is an encour- 
aging sign of the times. 


DR. JAMES STALKER, 


We print this week upon our cover page 
a likeness of Rev. James Stalker, D. D., 
minister of St. Matthew’s Free Church, 
Glasgow, and known by his writings very 
generally throughout Christendom. He is 
one of the great Scottish Free Church preach- 
ers and pastors of the present day, a worthy 
successor of Chalmers and Guthrie. Born 
only in 1848 and therefore hardly more than 
a young man yet, he already has done a 
work which would have crowned a long life 
creditably and there lie before him, it is to 
be hoped, as many additional years of even 
more fruitful and honorable service. 

He is a native of Crieff in Perthshire, a 
graduate of Edinburgh University, and he 
also has studied under Dorner at Berlin and 
under Tholuck at Halle. In 1874 he took 
the Cunningham Fellowship at New College, 
Edinburgh, given for the best examination 
upon graduating. He preached at Kirkaldy 
until 1887 and then went to Glasgow. He 
has become famous as a preacher and a the- 
ologian. His Life of Christ is one of the 
most popular ever written and his Life of 
St. Paul, Imago Christi, and The Preacher 
and his Models are almost equally well 
known. He was the Lyman Beecher lec- 
turer at the Yale Theological Seminary in 
1891. He also is a popular lecturer in his 
own country upon Burns, George Eliot, 
Shakespeare and Tennyson. 

Dr. Stalker is earnestly evangelical in the- 
ology and also possesses broad sympathies, 


.great hopefulness and large acquaintance 


with practical reforms, and he illustrates a 
rare type of spirituality. He has a vast 
influence in Glasgow and wherever he is 
known, although he is one of the most 
modest and undemonstrative of men. The 
paper from his pen on page 272 of this is- 
sue affords a good idea of the practical and 
stimulating quality of his work as well as of 
the simplicity, beauty and power of his style 
of expression. 
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LABORING FOR THE MEAT THAT 
PERISHETH. 

In these days when public attention is 
fixed so firmly upon the improvement of the 
condition of laboring men it is well to re- 
member that they too have obligations as 
well as necessities which must be supplied 
and wrongs which must be righted. It is 
overlooked too often that not only those 
who work in mines, fields and factories and 
with hand rather than brain are labor- 
ing men but also the hundreds of thousands 
of others who equally earn their livings by 
regular and diligent toil. And one and all 
are liable to fall into the error of misunder- 
standing the true object of their effort. 

It is to accomplish something of perma- 
nent value to the world and in such a man- 
ner as enuobles the worker in his work. It 
is not merely to obtain shelter, food, and 
clothing and to lay up, if possible, some- 
thing for the rainy day which sooner or 
later comes to most of us. It is to do the 
very best work possible, by the most effec- 
tual methods and in a spirit of enthusiasm. 
It is to endeavor to raise steadily the public 
appreciation of the nobility and value of 
one’s work by showing it to be dignified 
and beneficent, to have a moral as well as a 
commercial quality, and to be in a true 
sense the co-operation of man with the 
Almighty in fulfilling His designs for the 
world. 

Thus regarded, all honest, honorable 
labor is seen to have a spiritual significance 
and the laborer to be working out eternal 
results. The meat which perisheth, the re- 
ward which is gained in money or land or 
some other material form, is worthy of dili- 
gent effort, and he would be foolish who 
should belittle its value, but it is not the 
only or even the chief reward to be striven 
for. He who reverently regards himself as 
working together with God, who therefore 
cherishes aims beyond and above those of 
merely immediate and material returns, and 
who tries to gain through his daily work 


knowledge of the divine character and pur- 


poses and fellowship with the good and 
holy—he it is, and he only, who is laboring 
for the meat which does not perish.. He 
may or may not become rich in property 
but he does grow rich in character, and he 
alone can carry his accumulations with him 
into the future life. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The tariff measure became a law at mid- 
night Aug. 27-28, by the expiration of the 
constitutional limit of time within which a 
veto from the President could be given. 
Exceedingly strong pressure had been 
brought to bear upon President Cleveland 
by the party leaders to induce him to sign 
the bill, but this he refused to do, giving 
his reasons for his refusal to veto or sign in 
a letter written to Congressman Catchings 
of Mississippi but intended for, and imme- 
diately given to, the public. This act of 
the President, while prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the Democratic party, increasing 
its difficulties in facing the voters in coming 
campaigns, is consistent with his declara- 
tions in the letter to Mr. Wilson and will 
help in the long run the cause of tariff re- 
form. Those who have flattered themselves 
that the enactment of this bill will end the 
agitation of the tariff question can find no 
support for it in Mr. Cleveland’s letter to 
Mr. Catchings or in the speech of the Re- 
publican leader, Hon. T, B. Reed, who 
opened his campaign in Maine last week 
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with a speech of much power and breadth 
of view. 


The reader of Professor Ely’s latest book 
on Socialism and Social Reform will remem- 
ber his commendation of the work of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration. 
Prof. E. W. Bemis of Chicago University, 
testifying before the national strike investi- 
gation commission in Chicago the other day, 
though rejecting compulsory arbitration as 
a panacea, did advocate most heartily the 
multiplication of such boards of arbitration 
as Massachusetts has. Those who desire to 
know more of the worthy record of eight 
years of this boarc’s life will do well to read 
a summary of it in the Boston Herald of 
the 22d, or, better yet, its annual reports. 
Each year the members of the board have 
found that more and more their greatest 
sphere of usefulness and success lies in 
mediation and conciliation rather than in for- 
mal adjudication or arbitration, though the 
latter is still an important part of their 
work. The State has been fortunate in its 
law—which has been amended as from time 
to time it seemed best—and in the personnel 
of the board, and the public now is trusting 
that through its mediation the unfortunate 
situation in the mill towns of Fall River and 
New Bedford may be changed to one of 
harmony between employers and employed. 


The members of the board have been in 
touch with the parties at issue during the 
past week endeavoring to conciliate, but 
thus far without much effect upon either 
workmen or employers. The situation is 
peculiar because of the dissensions in both 
ranks. Some of the workmen welcome the 
shut-down, some of the mill owners depre- 
cate it and the proposed reduetion in wages 
which brought it about. The fact that, if 
the new tariff bill becomes a law, the sched- 
ule which affects the goods produced in 
Fall River will be one approved by the man- 
ufacturers estops them from giving the 
passage of the tariff bill as a reason for 
their ‘‘shut-down.’’ If the reason given be 
that of overproduction in the past, it hardly 
harmonizes with the general impression that 
never was the stock of general merchandise 
in the country so low, and not a few of the 
manufacturers now seeing their mills idle 
are chafing either because they cannot keep 
their contracts or because they are kept from 
supplying the exhausted stores. The spokes- 
man of the New Bedford manufacturers, 
Hon. William W. Crapo, at a conference be- 
tween employés and employers last week, 
showed what is true, that dividends from 
the mills have decreased during the past 
year, and he insisted that the proposed re- 
duction in wages was necessary and far 
from as pinching in its probable effects as 
it might be were not staple commodities 

__80 much lower than formerly. Hence he 
thought that even at the reduced wage the 
workman would be able to buy relatively 
‘more than he could when wages were 
higher. It is true that commodities like 
flour and sugar were never lower than 
they are today and will not rise probably 
unless for artificial causes. The absolute 
decrease in the wages of the textile opera- 
tives of Massachusetts during the past six 
years is not in dispute. But the relative 
decrease is. Along with this there has 
been a decrease in the relative return upon 
capital invested, and a marked increase in 

‘the number of persons interested in the 
payment of dividends upon capital. Now 
both of these last mentioned facts must be 
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considered in any broad consideration of 
the question at issue. 


For many months now the public has had 
reason to believe that gross frauds upon the 
government had been effected by the Car- 
negie Steel Co. in its execution of its con- 
tract for making its portion of the armor 
for the new navy, but not until last week 
were there data sufficient to justify the 
formation of anything like a correct opinion 
of the extent or gravity of the frauds. A 
sub-committee of the House committee on 
naval affairs unanimously reported to the 
House on the 23d that 


The plates received from the Carnegie Co. 
did not receive the uniform treatment required 
by the specifications of the contract; that 
false reports of the treatment of plates were 
systematically made to government inspect- 
ors; that bolts did not receive the deuble 
treatment required; that specimens taken 
from the plates, both before and after treat- 
ment, to ascertain the tensile strength of each 
plate, were stretched without the knowledge 
of the government inspectors, so as to in- 
crease their apparent tensile strength when 
actually tested; that false specimens, taken 
from other plates, were substituted for speci- 
mens selected by government inspectors; that 
the testing machine was manipulated by the 
order of the superintendent of the armor-plate 
mill so as to increase the apparent strength 
of the specimens; specimens selected by the 
inspectors were re-treated before being sub- 
mitted to test; plates selected by inspectors 
for ballistic test were re-treated with the in- 
tention of improving their ballistic resistance, 
without the knowledge of the government 
inspectors; that, in violation of the contract, 
pipes or shrinking cavities, erroneously called 
blow-holes in plates, were plugged by the con- 
tractors and the defects concealed from the 
government inspectors; that the government 
inspectors’ stamp was either duplicated or 
stolen and used without the knowledge of 
the inspectors; and that the government in- 
spector, in inspecting bolts, was deceived by 
means of false templets or gauges. 


. The fact that the government inspectors 
were incompetent or negligent, in view of 
the acknowledged admissions of the Carne- 
gie employés as to their willful, deliberate 
acts, does not alter the heinousness of the 
Carnegie Company’s servants’ deeds or pre- 
vent the congressional committee from say- 
ing, justly: 


If the criminality of a wrongful act is to be . 


measured by the deliberation with which it is 
committed, the magnitude of the evils likely 
to result from its perpetration and the want 
of provocation with which it is done, the 
frauds which your committee have found are 
worthy to be called crimes. The servants 
of the Carnegie Steel Company (whether with 
or without the knowledge of the company) to 
increase their gains deliberately continued for 
many months to commit acts whose natural 
and probable consequences would be the sac- 
rifice of the lives of our seamen in time of 
war, and with them, perhaps, the dearest in- 
terests of the nation. 


As a result of this corporate dishonesty and 
governmental incompetency, the perfect 
fighting trim of several of our new vessels 
has been made questionable. With much 
inconvenience, delay and expense some of 
their armor is to be removed and tested. 
Explain this affair as you will; it is disgust- 
ing and mortifying. 


Queen Victoria prorogued Parliament on 
Aug. 25, and its members have scattered 
gladly. The session has not seen much ac- 
complished and the speedy fulfillment of 
the hopes of the Irish party seems less 
likely than a few months ago. Their cause 
has lost ground rather than gained and the 
fact has embittered them additionally against 
the House of Lords, but what, if anything, 
they will do in retaliation remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile the course of the Ger- 
mans in reference to the Congo treaty and 
certain recent utterances in influential Ger- 
man journals have raised the query whether 
Germany and France are not making up to 
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one another in a significant manner. It is 
plain that England’s prestige abroad has 
suffered an injury. Although the mutual 
distrust of France and Germany is too great 
to permit any very cordial co-operation for 
some time to come, it is by no means cer- 


-tain that they could not be induced to work 


in harinony for some specific ends, espe- 
cially if they could thus inflict some lasting 
defeat upon England. It is England’s mis- 
fortune to be so gruff and often so selfish, 
even when she is right, that she is not very 
much of a favorite. 


So far as anything at once definite and 
probable can be gleaned out of the reports 
from Corea and vicinity, it appears that the 
Corean king has formally declared his inde- 
pendence of Chinese control and has called 
upon the Japanese for aid in resisting China. 
In Japan the war enthusiasm is at white 
heat. Merchants have subscribed 80,000,000 
yen—$40,000,000—for the prosecution of the 
conflict and volunteers abound. The gov- 
ernment also has summoned back from 
America, to take command of the Japanese 
forces, Col. J. R. Wasson, an ex-officer of 
the United States army and a former mili- 
tary instructor and successful soldier in 
Japan. A British inquiry has been held 
in regard to the sinking of the Kow-Shing, 
alleged to be under the British flag, by the 
Japanese ship-of-war, Naniwa, and the Jap- 
anese have been acquitted of blame. In 


_China there seems to be less enthusiasm, 


although the most recent reports declare 
Chinese troops, both land and naval, to 
be entering Corea in great numbers. An 
attempted Chinese government loan of 
1,000,000 taels—somewhat more than $1,000,- 
000—has proved an utter failure. The Chi- 
nese hostility to foreigners has broken out 
openly at New Chwang and found a victim 
in Rev. James Wylie, a Scotch missionary, 
who was assaulted in the street by soldiers 
and killed. 


Apparently each side gained the recent 
battle at Ping-Yang—if there were any bat- 
tle. A great fight is expected soon at A-San, 
a small but strongly fortified Corean seaport, : 
now held by the Chinese. It is a singular 
fact that for years a prediction has been 
current in Corea of a great conflict adverse 
to the Chinese at A-San and of the downfall 
this year of the present Corean dynasty. 
The battle will be both upon land and sea 
but the naval encounter is likely to be the 
more severe and important. Whichever 
power wins it can practically decide the 
fighting on land. Each side appreciates the 
importance of the crisis and a battle royal 
doubtless will occur. It would be fortunate 
for all concerned if the war could be de- 
cided by a single conflict thus, but this 
hardly is to be expected. Meanwhile the 
Corean minister to the United States has 
started for home and has asked our govern- 
ment to send him over to Corea from Japan 
on some American warship, because all 
regular transportation is interrupted. This 
request raises the question whether to grant 
it would be consistent with our position of 
neutrality, which the Washington authori- 
ties are considering. News also has come 
from England that the government, remem- 
bering the Alabama matter, has seized two 
vessels which were being fitted out to take 
part in the Eastern war. 

f —»— 

Heredity and environment certainly have 
to be credited with the invention of the cot- 
ton harvester by Eli Whitney of New Haven, 
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grandson of the inventor of the cotton gin. 
The machine was perfected in the factory 
erected by Eli Whitney, Sr. 


or 


IN BRIEF, 


No. 19 of our series of popular devotional 
services is printed in outline elsewhere in 
this issue. It is the second of a sub-series of 
four, all of which are to be useful in the en- 
_richment at any season of the year of the 
second or evening service. Though not as 
specific in their mission as some of their pred- 
ecessors, these eventide orders of worship 
must prove quite as useful and appeal to an 
even larger constituency. } 


“There 7s an Altruria somewhere; and when 
One came therefrom to tell us about it, nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago, we crucified 
Him,” is Laurence Hutton’s way of telling Mr. 
Howells that his A Traveler from Altruria, 
though a very clever book, will not supplant 
the Gospels as a guide to the kingdom of God. 


Since Colonel Ingersoll’s recent address ad- 
vovating the right and privilege of suicide, 


copies of it have been found in the pockets of - 


six or seven persons who had killed them- 
selves. We should think that even the self- 
complacent author of the address would be 
somewhat shocked at being taken at his word 
so literally and so soon. 


Rev: Dr. A. H. Bradford is an admirable 
correspondent at home or abroad, but he is 
not the only American who is competent to 
write letters to our religious papers, the Brit- 
ish Weekly to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Twice now has that journal reprinted extracts 
from the English letters written for us by our 
managing editor and credited them to Dr. 
Bradford. 


Two weeks ago we called attention to the 
plight of a pastor of one of our churches in 
Michigan, whose all bad been destroyed by 
fire. The requests for his address have been 
many and we know of one gift most generous 
in its proportions. To expedite matters we 
will say that an item of church news from 
Michigan published this week will reveal the 
identity of the gentleman to those who may 
fee] like replenishing his library. 


There is trouble among the English Theoso- 
phists. Some of them have been accusing 
others of forging revelations from the Mahat- 
mas, whatever these may be, and now Mrs. 
Annie Besant, recently a shining light and 
leading advocate of Theosophy, has aban- 
doned that form of faith—or credulity—and 
has added one more to the considerable list of 
her past changes of belief by becoming, so far 
as a foreigner can, a real Hindu. What will 
succeed to her Hinduism? 


The success of the woman who has lately 
bled so many Yale or Harvard graduates in 
different parts of New England by pretending 
to be the distressed wife of some classmate 
proves the prevalence of a creditable kindness 
of heart even if conjoined with a certain lack 
of shrewdness. It also suggests that men who 
have money to bestow so freely without much 
investigation upon casual applicants ought to 
be doing handsomely by good causes which 
they know all about—missions, the floating 

hospitals, the Yale University Alumni Fund, 
etc. 


The Churchman of Aug. 25 publishes a docu- * 


ment signed by nineteen Episcopal clergymen 
—some of them theological professors and 
among them Dr. F. D. Davenport, chairman 
of the House of Deputies Committee on Ca- 
nons, Dr. J. J. Elmendorf of Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Dr. Morgan Dix—which 
is practically a protest against the omission of 
the people in the celebration of the commun- 
ion. They explain what they mean very 
clearly so that there is no mistake about it 
and the fact of their protest, some of them 
being known as decidedly High Church in 
sympathy, is fresh evidence of the present 
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and growing tendency in the Episcopal 
Church to excessive ritualism. 


Now they are saying apparently by au- 
thority that Satolli, the papal ablegate, has 
not indorsed the total abstinence and anti- 
saloon party in the Roman Catholic Church, 
but has only insisted that Bishop Watterson 
of Ohio must be obeyed in his own diocese. 
We thought the reported extreme total absti- 
nence position of this distinguished prelate a 
little unlikely, and somewhat expected the 
disclaimer which has come. Is it part of a 
deliberate advertising scheme to thus parade 
the good man before the non-Roman Catholic 
world? One week we are told that he believes 
this or has dove that. The next week we are 
assured that it was all a mistake. It is be- 
coming possible to give the public too much 
of Satolli and his.doings. 


There are two gentlemen in public life to- 


‘day who have reason to regret that they have 


not—to cite the old version’s rendering of it— 
followed St. Paul’s advice to the Thessalo- 
nians to ‘‘abstain from all appearance of 
evil.”” Hon. Carroll D. Wright as a public 
servant, hitherto above criticism, is now 
known to be the user of an annual pass given 
him by the Pullman Car Company. Secretary 
of the Treastiry Carlisle is charged by an in- 
fluential journal of his own party with a 
somewhat prolonged visit last March to the 
offices of the managers of the Sugar Trust 
in New York City. Without expressing any 
Opinion as to the justness of the inferences 
which have been drawn—or will he—from 
these facts, it must be evident to all our 
readers that St. Paul’s advice, if accepted by 
these gentlemen, would have saved them 
from embarrassment, to say the least. 


In one of the addresses made at the meeting 
of the American Bar Association in Saratoga 
last week, that by Judge Charles C. Allen of 
St. Louis, we find confirmation of our views, 
anent a preliminary stage of preparation be- 
fore compulsory arbitration can be thought of, 
expressed in our last issue. He said: 


One point concerning organized labor is 
plain: under the existing system of jurispru- 
dence, the laboring classes cannot hope, and 
have no right to expect, recognition in the 
law for their organizations until they assume 
a responsibility commensurate with the priv- 
ileges they claim. If organized labor is to 
contest with organized capital it must havea 
legal status in some sort analogous to organ- 
ized capital. If itis to make and break con- 
tracts, fix terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, have a voicein the management of busi- 
ness, and dictate the classes of persons who 
are to be employed, it must have a legal entity 
which shall be able to respond in damages for 
its breaches of contract or its torts, and be 
subject to the restraining process of the courts 
on well-defined juridical lines. 


Any reminiscences of the poet Bryant have 
special interest in connection with the centen- 
nial of his birth, recently celebrated in his 
native town. One of his earliest verses has 
been preserved in the memory of a native of 
the adjoining town of Plainfield. Bryant had 
borrowed a collection of poems, so called, of 
*Dr.”’ Jacob Porter, a somewhat eccentric res- 
ident of the last-named town, who has also 
the credit among geologists of discovering the 
“ Cummingtonite.”’?’ When the book was re- 
turned to the owner the following lines were 
found on the cover: 


Let Wordsworth rhyme no more, 
Let Watts lie in his tomb, 

Let Milton step behind the door 
To give this poet room. 


‘A more valuable reminiscence, touching Bry- 


ant’s religious life and referring to his best- 
known poem, was related by Dr. Ray Palmer, 
whose familiar hymn led Dr. Holmes to al- 
lude to him in his centennial ode at Andover 
as the schoolmate 


. . + whose breath of holy song 
Has raised the downcast eyes of faith so long. 


The two men were speaking together of Than- 
atopsis and ‘‘ My faith looks up to Thee,’ and 
Bryant remarked with much feeling: ‘‘ You 
call it faith, I call it wnfaltering trust, but we 
mean the same thing.’’ 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
Adjournment. 

Congress has voted to adjourn sine die 
next Tuesday, Aug. 28, the understanding 
evidently being that the tariff bill will be 
‘‘out of its misery’’ by that time. What- 
ever the President may do with the bill, 
Congress proposes to do nothing more until 
next winter, and the only effect that a veto 
would have in the immediate future would 
be felt in the business rather than in the 
political world. At the time of the present 
writing, however, the general opinion here 
is that the bill will become a law, either 
with or without the President’s signature. 
Next winter the “little tariff bills’’ for the 
placing of sugar, iron ore, coal and barbed 
wire, which are now reposing in the Senate 
calendar, may be brought forward for de- 
bate; butitis quite improbable that either of 
them will be passed, or that there will be any 
further tariff legislation by this Congress. 
What Congress Has Done. 

Looking back over the past twelve months, 
during which Congress has been in session 
almost uninterruptedly, one can see that it 
has been a busy and anxious period, pro- 
ductive of many important events, and that 
a good deal has been accomplished during 
the session, although not all of the results 
can be considered satisfactory. The extra- 
ordinary session of last autumn resulted in 
the repeal of the silver purchase clause of 
the Sherman law, which was a great event, 
abstractly considered, but asit did not bring 
about the improvement in business which it 
was designed to effect that piece of legis- 
lation and statesmanship has come to be 
looked upon by public men here generally 
in the light of a practical failure. 

Of the deeds done in the regular session 
now closing, the new tariff bill is, of course, 
the most conspicuous and important, but 
there is nothing left to say about it, except 
that its precise measure of merit or demerit 
must be determined by experience. One 
thing is recognized and confessed now by 
all, and that is that the Democrats made a 
great mistake in postponing action on the 
tariff so long. Itis seen now that if there 
was to be a new tariff, the best way would 
have been to have called an extra session on 
the 5th of March, 1893, for that express pur- 
pose, and to have passed the new bill within 
three or four months thereafter, which could 
have been done. By that means the party 
would have stood before the country on 
strong and consistent ground and very likely 
the painful and alarming financial troubles 
of the past year might have been in a great 
measure avoided or mitigated. 

Next in importance of the events of the 
session was the Hawaiian matter, the morti- 
fication arising from which has not subsided 
even yet in political circles and in the 
Washington community generally. The at- 
tempted restoration of the queen, though 
discountenanced privately by almost all of 
the President’s party, was glossed over ina 
shamefaced manner by the majority in Con- 
gress on account of considerations of party 
expediency; but the violence done thereby 
to the conscience of individuals, and to the 
reputation of the party as a whole, has never 
been forgotten or repaired, and it never 
can be. 

Another important feature of the session 
was the passage of the Bland bill for ‘‘ coin- 
ing the seigniorage’’ and its subsequent 
veto by the President. This opportune veto 
is commended by sound and substantial 
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financiers at the capital as the best thing 
done by President Cleveland during his sec- 
ond administration thus far, and they say 
that the course of events in the commercial 
world since the defeat of the Bland proposi- 
tion has clearly shown the great injury 
which the success of that measure would 
have inflicted upon the country. The effect 
of the veto, also, was to put a quietus upon 
various other free silver schemes which 
were all ready to be launched, and the ab- 
sence of legislation of this character is one 
of the best features, negatively speaking, of 
the past year’s record. 

The repeal of the federal election laws 
was another important achievement of the 
session, and, whatever may be thought of 
the repeal by Republicans or by broad- 
minded Independents, there can be no doubt 
that it was a perfectly consistent and proper 
act from a partisan point of view, and en- 
tirely in accord with Democratic policy. 
in fact, it is about the only measure upon 
which the Democrats in Congress have been 
really and truly united during the whole 
year. Other legislation of importance ac- 
complished in the session was the admis- 
sion of Utah as a State of the Union, the 
ratification of the new Chinese treaty and 
the passage of the Chinese registration 
law, the passage of a bill for the erection 
of the great bridge across the Hudson River 
at New York, the bill to give effect to the 
award rendered by the Bering Sea arbitra- 
tion tribunal, and the Dockery measures for 
the simplification of business methods in 
the executive departments. ‘The appropri- 
ations have been whittled down so as to 
show a reduction of about $30,000,000 as 
compared with the last session of the Fifty- 
second Congress, and, although much hard- 
ship to individuals has proceeded therefrom, 
it is but fair to say that many of the re- 
ductions appear to have been justifiable. 
It remains to be seen whether the vacancies 
ereated now by this means are filled here- 
after in a quiet manner with friends of the 
administration, as the Republicans proph- 
esy will be the case, The greatest reduc- 
tions have been in the pensions and appro- 
priations for miscellaneous superfluities and 
new enterprises scattered all over the coun- 
try, while there have been deserved and 
gratifying increases in the appropriations 
for the Indians, the navy, the Post Office 
Department and the District of Columbia. 
Finally, a good deal of important and com- 
mendable legislation was perfected in regard 
to the public lands and the judiciary, besides 
much general legislation of minor interest. 
What Congress Has Not Done. 

A bill which it was hoped would succeed, 
and which last week passed the Senate 
unanimously—namely, the bill to prohibit 
the immigration of anarchists—was un- 
fortunately postponed until next winter in 
the House, on the objection of one or two 
members and owing to the lack of a quorum 
during the last few days. This bill repre- 
sents the combined wisdom of the immi- 
gration committees of both houses, and is 
indorsed with equal heartiness by extreme 
_ ‘partisans on both sides, so that there can be 
scarcely any doubt of its ultimate success; 
but it seems a pity that a few individuals, 
by interposing objections of a more or less 
cranky nature, can delay its passage for 
months and thereby give an opportunity for 
all the anarchists in Europe to come over to 
this country during the autumn. 

Among the other prominent failures of 
the session were the Bailey. bankiuptcy bill, 
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the anti-option bill, the bill to repeal the 
tax on state banks, the bill for the erection 
of a new government printing office in this 
city and the appropriation for the relief of 
the families of the government clerks killed 
by the collapse of the old Ford Theater 
building. The failure of these last two 
measures must be characterized as very rep- 
rehensible, not to say cruel and barbarous. 

Aug. 25. CS. E. 
FROM THE INTERIOR 
The Strike Commission. 

The work of this commission is still pro- 
ceeding. Its methods of investigation and 
the information it elicits are still the main 
object of interest here. In no other testimony 
has there been such interest, however, as in 
that given by Mr. Debs. He was allowed to 
tell his story in his own way, and to take all 
the time in telling it he desired. [le was 
very much at home on the stand, and was 
very careful and moderate in his statements. 
He said the A. R. U. had its origin in a de- 
sire to organize railway men into a union 
which would not only prevent the lowering 
of wages, but would enable the men to se- 
cure any demand they might make upon 
railway managers. He said that the union 
is not on friendly relations with many of 
the other railway organizations. This state- 
ment was confirmed by Mr. P. H. Morrisey 
of the Brotherhood of Trainmen and Mr. 
E. E. Clark of Iowa of the Railway Con- 
ductors. Neither of these officers believed 
in a sympathetic strike, or could see why 
they should have anything to do with a 
union whose lecturers ridicule their meth- 
ods and seek to injure them. Mr, Debs 
said that while he had done all he could to 
prevent the strike at Pullman, it still had 
had his hearty approval. He now declares 
himself a disbeliever in strikes, inasmuch as 
society, as at present organized, is entirely 
against them. He detailed the measures 
taken to bring on the late strike, giving par- 
ticulars as to the notice given June 21, of 
the boycott of Pullman cars, to go into effect 
June 26 on roads that persisted in hauling 
them, and said that the A. R. U. had tied 
up every road, when the courts interfered 
with their injunctions and warrants for the 
arrest of himself and his associates. The 
defeat of the strike he ascribes to the courts 
rather than to the presence of troops. 

His charge that General Miles, on arriv- 
ing at Chicago, immediately consulted the 
railway managers as to the way he should 
proceed has been promptly denied by the 
general, who declares that he simply carried 
out the instructions received from Wash- 
ington. Mr. Debs said that he had done all 
he could to prevent rioting and violence, 
and that in his opinion the members of his 
union are not open to charges of this kind. 
He admitted that a strike is a war, and that 
when a war is declared things are done 
which belong to a state of war rather than a 
state of peace. He said, furthermore, that 
when a strike is deemed necessary it should 
be carried through, regardless of conse- 
quences. He was very emphatic also in his 
statement that while a body of men hasa 
right to strike it has no right to prevent 
other men from taking the vacant places. 

His remedy for all the evils connected 
with railroad management is government 
ownership. In this nearly all his associates, 
and even members of rival organizations, 
agreed with him. Still no method by which 
this may be brought about has been sug- 
gested. Mr. Debs said that, while he does 
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not call himself a socialist, and is not an 
anarchist, but believes in law with all his 
heart, he is a believer in a co operative 
commonwealth, like that described by Law- 
rence Grénlund, as the only possible set- 
tlement for all the troubles of labor. Mr. 
Debs took the larger part of a day in giving 
his testimony, and in giving it exhibited 
all that skill in statement and that perfect 
control of himself which: add so much to 
his power over men. He brought a bitter 
charge against what he called the more re- 
spectable portion of the Chicago papers, 
affirming that they had persistently mis- 
represented him and his cause, attributing 
to him words and actions for which he was 
not responsible, and thus preventing the 
public from rightly understanding the ob- 
ject he had at heart. Mr. Debs does not be- 
lieve in compulsory arbitration, though he 
would not object to a board of conciliation 
as a temporary remedy for present troubles. 
Rev. Mr. Carwardine has also been before 
the commission, repeating, with slight mod- 
ifications, the statements already known to 
the public through his book. Several other 
persons interested in the Pullman strike 
have given testimony, but nothing new has 
been added to what has already been re- 
ported. 

Having heard all the witnesses which the 
A. R. U. has wished to have examined, op- 
portunity has now been offered employers 
of labor to make such statements as they 
may desire. So faras Pullmanis concerned, 
while the statements made by its friends 
are consistent with very much that the 
strikers themselves have said, those who 
make them show that they do not believe 
the strike was justifiable or that wages, al- 
though very low, had been reduced to a 
starvation point. Nearly all deplore the 
drinking habits of many of the workmen 
and the patronage they give the Kensing- 
ton saloons, of which Mr. Heathcote, the 
leader of the strike, says there are about 
one hundred, although upon cross-question- 
ing it was admitted that drinking among 
the Pullman men is not more frequent than 
among other men of the same class in other 
villages. The testimony as to the rate of 
rent has been that, while considerably 
higher than in the vicinity, a house being 
obtainable in Kensington for twelve dollars 
a month which would cost seventeen in 
Pullman, it is worth more than the differ- 
ence to live in Pullman. In Kensington 
there is no drainage, while in Pullman the 
best of care is taken of the houses and 
everything possible done to insure their 
healthful condition. The physician of the 
place testified to the fact that the death 
rate is lower in Pullman than anywhere 
else in the vicinity, and that the company 
has uniformly paid all charges for care and 
medicine for those injured while in its em- 
ploy. It has seemed to be universally 
agreed that the houses in which those 
live who work in the brickyards, which lie 
south of the village about three-quarters of 
a mile, are hardly fit for occupation. 


The Railway Managers. 

Thursday Mr. E. St. John, general manager 
of the Rock Island Road, gave his testimony 
as to the attitude of the railroads during the 
late strike. He denied many of the. state- 
ments made by Mr. Debs. He said that vio- 
lence was employed by members of the A. R. 
U. between June 29 and July 12, and that 
the destruction of property was largely the 
work of railroad men. Of 522 strikers on 
his road seventy-four had been reinstate-). 
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All who had been intimidated had been 
taken back. He said there had been no re- 
duction in wages on his road within three 
years, but that some reduction in the num- 
ber of men employed had been necessary. 
He denied that his read or the other roads 
connected with the Managers’ Union kept a 
“black list,’’? although they answered each 
other’s inquiries concerning an employé. He 
said that any employé could see any official 
ou the road and have his grievances con- 
sidered. He read testimony from a private 
detective as to inflammatory speeches made 
by Vice-President Howard and others of the 
A. R. U. at Blue Island June 30, and pre- 
sented the commission with long tables of 
wages which the managers had suggested 
should be paid, but which each road was 
left free to reject or adopt. He doubted the 
wisdom or benefit of government ownership 
of the railroads and could see no advantage 
in legal or compulsory arbitration, but be- 
lieved that the law of supply and demand 
must regulate wages on railways as else- 
where, and that with a friendly disposition 
on the part of railway managers and their 
employés there need be no difficulties which 
they cannot easily settle without the inter- 
vention of a third party. He said the Mana- 
gers’ Union was formed in order that roads 
might aid each other in the protection of 
their property. He said the loss from the 
strike would be between $800,000 and 
$1,000,000. Mr. Egan, who was chairman 
of the Managers’ Union during the strike, 
testified on Friday to the method of securing 
deputy marshals, each company appointing 
one of its officers to choose men to be sworn 
in, it being understood that each road should 
pay for the marshals employed to protect 
its property. He spoke also of the docu- 
ment sent by Mr. Debs for the A. R. U. 
through Mayor Hopkins proposing condi- 
tions on which the strike should be called 
off, and admitted that the managers refused 
to receive it or to consider anything which 
might come from Mr. Debs. He said he 
thought Mr. Debs’s conduct exhibited a 
good deal of ‘‘cheek’’ in attempting to 
make terms with persons who,had whipped 
him and his associates so thoroughly. Mr. 
Egan said he came here from St. Paul to 
break up the strike, that he made no efforts 
to see the officials of the A. R. U. and settle 
matters with them peaceably, that he had 
refused to recognize the A. R. U. in any 
capacity. In order to prevent future diffi- 
culties Mr. Egan would have all railway 
employés above the rank of common laborers 
licensed, some sort of uniform worn, a fixed 
schedule of wages adopted on all the roads 
for the same grade of labor and a policy of 
insurance for the men adopted. To the cost 
of the latter he would have the roads con- 
tribute. He would require evidence of good 
moral character of every applicant, ability 
to read and write and American citizenship. 
He was not very clear as to the methods by 
which this could be brought about, but did 
not believe that there would be any trouble 


between managers and men if third parties: 


could be kept from influencing the latter. 
It was evident during Mr, Egan’s testimony 
that his feelings towards Mr. Debs and his 
associates are not over friendly. 


Destitution at Pullman. 

But whatever may have been the causes 
which led to the strike, there is no denying 
that among not less than 1,000 families 
there is great need. The appeal of the goy- 
ernor to the public for aid is justified by 
the facts. Nor is there any doubt that the 
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response to the appeal will be generous, 
although it is hardly probable that the sup- 
plies sent in will continue to be distributed 
through the agencies hitherto employed. 
These agencies, organized necessarily by 
the strikers themselves, do not have the en- 
tire confidence of all parties. And yet there 
can be little doubt that their work has been 
done as well as could have been expected. 
The correspondence between Governor Alt- 
geld and Mr. Pullman has not materially in- 
creased our knowledge of the causes of the 
difficulties, nor tended to bring the gov- 
ernor and the company into more fraternal 
relations. While it may have been unfor- 
tunate that Vice-President Wickes’s escort 
through the Pullman works and homes was 
refused by the governor, he was accompa- 
nied by two of the trusted servants of the 
company, who gave him every opportunity 
to see whatever he wished to see. Were 
there work for the men and were the men 
willing to go to work even now, as most of 
them are, this question of need would be 
soon settled. About 600 new men have 
been brought here from outside, but in 
good times there would be a demand for all 
who have been doing nothing since May 11, 
the day of the strike, or, as some prefer to 
call it, the day of the lockout. 


The Churches and Vacation. 

One Sunday more and the majority of our 
absent pastors will be back in their places. 
Notwithstanding the fact that more people 
than ever before have this summer been out 
of the city, at least for Sunday, the congre- 
gations have been very well sustained in 
some churches both morning and evening. 
It would seem as if the conditions were 
favorable for an aggressive work of more 
than ordinary success the coming season. 
While for six months past there has been 
less said on religious topics than-for a long 
time, it has not been from a lack of interest 
in them, but from a preoccupation with 
matters of a secular and social nature which 
for the moment have demanded attention. 
While there is no probability that in this 
section of the country interest in these top- 
ics will soon diminish, it is evident that the 
old conviction is returning with increased 
power that the gospel furnishes the only 
cure for the ills from which we are all suf- 
fering. 

Chicago, Aug. 25. FRANKLIN. 

FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Rey. Dr. Brown’s Sermons. 

Once more at home the churches are 
again putting on strength and the campaign 
ison. Especial attention just now is being 
given to a series of Sunday evening dis- 
courses by Dr. Brown of the First Church 
in San Francisco. The general subject is 
God’s Hand in American History—the 
Source and Substance of Our Liberties. 
Three have already been given, the large 
edifice being filled, the audiences being 
greater than ever before known. As there 
has been and still is considerable agitation 
of the Catholic question—their influence in 
the public schools being great—it would 
seem that such a series of lectures would 
prepare in part the wise hearted for care- 
fulness in the municipal elections this fall. 
The Political Outlook. 

Already the political pot is boiling. This 
year we elect a governor. An old politi- 
cian, Hon. M. M. Estee, has been nominated 
by the Republicans. The Populists are in 
the field; so, also, are the Prohibitionists. 
As yet the Democrats have made no nomi- 
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nation, but their convention is soon to 
gather. Apparently the cause of the last 
is hopeless. Such has been the administra- 
tion at Washington that the people long for 
achange. At one time it seemed as if the 
other old-line party had a walk over, but 
recent developments have somewhat modi- 
fied the view of impartial observers. The 
Republicans are carrying a load in their 
advocacy of the wine interests, thereby 
alienating some of the temperance wing. 
Moreover, the labor difficulties have given 
unprecedented favor to the Populists. 
Think as we may, some of the working 
men, and these not a few, believe the gov- 
ernment, to state it mildly, is against their 
interests, and to them the greatest hope 
comes from the Populist movement. 


Work Among the Italians and French. 

Some time since reference was made to 
the work of Mr. Nardi just commencing 
among the several thousand Italians. This 
faithful man of God, with his devoted wife, 
has with not a little difficulty continued his 
labors, the priests threatening the Catholics 
who in any way gave countenance, but 
greater was He who was for than all against 
this servant of the Lord. Every evening 
there was school for the learning of Eng- 
lish, on Sundays a service and gradually, 
with a few Protestants to aid, the leaven 
worked, and now the heart of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nardi are made glad by the coming of an 
Italian pastor, the Presbyterians assuming 
his support. Thus another church estab- 
lished, Mr. Nardi returns East for a season, 
visiting the several organizations God has 
permitted him to establish in the larger 
cities. So much from the conversion sev- 
eral years ago in Philadelphia of one bright 
Italian Catholic business man! 

We are rejoicing, too, in the work among 
the French. The efforts of Madam Marshall 
in the parlors of our Fourth Church have 
not beenin vain. Several Protestant French- 
men co-operated with her and recently her 
son, Rev. E. J. Dupuy, joined her, and now 
the outlook is brighter than ever. They 
have their own hired house in close prox- 
imity to the French quarter, and the parlors, 
furnished with chairs through the kindness 
in part of one of our Congregational breth- 
ren, are gradually being filled with the sons 
and daughters of France eager to hear what 
the young pastor, after years spent in the 
fatherland, may have to say. We hope for 
great things. 

Pacific Seminary’s Outlook. 

Our seminary is soon to open. Professor - 
Nash, after a year abroad, is about return- 
ing, and with the faculty all present stu- 
dents will find the institution ready for the 
greatest year in its history. As sociological 
questions are so prominent plans have been 
perfected for a series of lectures by Prof. 
Amos G. Warner of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. A Congregational brother, he 
is so highly recommended by President 
Jordan that the board of directors have 
deemed themselves fortunate in securing 
him. Much to the delight of many, his lec- 
tures are to be open to the public, and it is 
expected that not a few of the pastors and 
friends, both ladies and gentlemen, will 
avail themselves of the privilege. As else- 
where, so here, such topics are pressing 
themselves for consideration. At ministers’ 
meetings, in conferences, in circles of lay- 
men and women sociological interests are 
paramount. Meanwhile, we are not forget- 
ting ‘‘ whence cometh our help.’”” Magnify- 
ing the brotherhood of man, we are no 
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means unmindful of the fatherhood of God, 
and from our pulpits is going forth no un- 
certain sound as to the need of continual re- 
freshment from the fountain of life, if 
streams are to issue forth to make glad the 


hearts of our fellowmen. OCCIDENT, 
OURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


The City Vigilant (August) contains a letter 
from Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, written at 
Vevey, Switzerland, to the members of the 
City Vigilant League. Init he says: ‘‘ We do 
not want a mere exchange of one Tammany 
for another Tammany only the less vicious. 
This victory, in order to be gained, will re- 
quire to be gained by the concerted enthusi- 
asm of the men who have the power to settle 
things at the polls. If there is any man in 
our city more despicable than another it is he 
who proposes to mortgage the present aroused 
state of feeling to the interest of his own pet 
candidate or party. Thoroughly as I hate 
Tammany, I hate with a more bitter hatred 
any man or any clique of men who are con- 
templating the seizure of this opportunity to 
put in nomination a candidate in the interests 
of a particular set of political opinions. There 
ought to be moral vigor and personal self-pos- 
session enough in New York to stamp with 
reprobation any such movement even before 
it has time fully to assert itself. There is 
righteous indignation enough today to wipe 
Tammany Hall utterly out of existence, and if 
it is not done it will be because a few wool- 
dyed partisans and political manipulators chill 
the popular enthusiasm by thrusting forward 
candidates in pursuance of other interests 
than those of our municipal welfare.” 

Prof. Henry W. Farnham of Yale University, 
in the Yale Review, says: ‘‘ Those economists 
who adopted bimetallism ten or fifteen years 
ago, under the influence of the plausible argu- 
ments which were then advanced, when silver 
had fallen but little, are assuming a heavy 
responsibility in agitating that plan now, in 
the face of our recent monetary experiences. 
They are assuming a very heavy responsibility 
toward the ‘debtor classes’ of the West and 
South in lending the weight of their author- 
ity to a plan which would justify a man in 
paying something different from what he con- 
tracted to pay. Such a plan is no kindness to 
the debtors themselves, for it is of the first 
importance to every debtor to keep his credit 
good. We have seen to what an enormous 
extent the debtors of our country have al- 
ready protected their credit by making their 
bonds payable in a specific material, ‘An 
honest dollar’ is certainly desirable, but it is 
not nearly so desirable as an honest man. 
And an honest man is one who keeps his con- 
tracts, even to his own loss.”’ 

Rey. Dr. William E. Griffis, in the Literary 
World, says: ‘‘China is a country that is 
drunk with ink. The dissipation of the 
learned class consists of literary carousals, 
worship of logograms, adoration of books and 
of the chief editor, compiler, transmitter and 
wholly unoriginal founder of the literary 
cult—Confucius. The soldier receives little 
honor. In China ‘arms yield to the gown 
and laurels are of less account than lore.’ 
The youth who excels at the competitive lit- 
erary examination stands higher than the 
valiant and veteran general. ... Now great 
China, utterly unprepared for war, seventeen 
out of ber eighteen provinces unequipped 
and unfurnished, is suddenly called to con- 
front the problem of strife with little Japan, 
which has a modern army and navy. The 
great boneless giant, whose eyes are fixed on 
the centuries before Confucius, having loug 
defied and despised her island neighbor, now 
stands like Goliath before the young athlete.” 

The Pilot (Roman Catholic), commenting on 


- the most recent murder in New Hampshire, 


says: ‘Brakes on the license of youth and 
brakes on the license of the press are crying 
needs of our latter day civilization.” 
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SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM W. MCLANE, PH.D., NEW HAVEN, OT. 


Social Evolution is the title of a book re- 
cently published, which is attracting much 
attention and which is deserving of wide 
circulation. I have just read it with inter- 
est and profit and would commend it most 
heartily. The book is scientific in spirit 
and historic in matter and scope. Now I 
am not writing a review nor would I say 
one word which, in my judgment, would 
tend to keep any one from reading so able 
and so helpful a book, with whose emphasis 
upon the place of religion and the power of 
Christianity in human development I so 
heartily agree. I wish, however, to call at- 
tention to two or three important facts of 
human nature and progress which this 
writer overlooks in common with others 
who are dominated in their thinking by the 
Malthusian theory of population, the Dar- 
winian law of the struggle for existence, 
and the principles of-sociology promulgated 
by Herbert Spencer. All such writers lay 
undue stress upon the militant element in 
human history, and consequently overlook 
some most significant and far-reaching facts. 

Our author says: ‘‘The two new forces 
which made their advent with man were his 
reason and the capacity for acting, under 
its influence, in concert with his fellows in 
society.’’ But reason, in the broad sense of 
the term, exists in creatures below man, and 
parental affections and social instincts which 
give capacity for acting in concert play a 
large part in the development of all' the 
higher animals. Ants and bees and birds 
and beasts live in societies and are governed 
by affections, customs and laws. The law 
of love and social righteousness and self- 
sacrifice plays an important part in the en- 
tire animal kingdom. It existed in men 
prior to the introduction of Christianity. 
It has held in check the militant struggle 
for existence to which some evolutionists 
accredit all animal progress. It might be 
called a religious nature, as it exists with- 
out supernatural revelation of the character 
of God and of a future life. It is religious 
nature in its earthward side and which ful- 
fills the second commandment of the divine 
law, ‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’’ Our author gives too large a 
place to the militant element in human 
history. 

A second proposition of the book is like- 
wise a hypothesis, not a proven fact. That 
is the Malthusian theory of population 
which it adopts. ‘Progress so far in life 
has always been associated with the inex- 
orable natural law over which man has no 
control, which renders selection necessary 
and which therefore keeps up the stress of 
life by compelling every type to continually 
press upon and tend to outrun the condi- 
tions of existence for the time being.’’ To 
this law all men, like all animals, are sub- 
jected. They tend to multiply beyond the 
limit of the food supply. This may be 
true as applied to idle and barbarous men. 
It has never yet been proven true as applied 
to industrious, inventive and civilized men. 
There are certain facts which the advocates 
of this theory commonly overlook, and they 
are such as these: 

(a) Men not only have the power to mul- 
tiply, but also the power to multiply the 
means of existence. This one fact sepa- 
rates men widely from the rest of the ani- 
mal kingdom. The immigrants who set- 
tled Connecticut 250 years since not only 


at 


made the earth more productive, but also 
invented new means of supplying their 
wants through manufacture and produced 
what men of other States and lands needed, 
so that through commerce they were sup- 
plied with many necessaries of life. No 
man can yet show that in a race where 
death is inevitable possibility of produc- 
tion may not keep pace with possibility of 
population. 

(b) No great nation has yet perished be- 
cause of the exhaustion of the food supply; 
nations have perished through idleness, lux- 
ury and immorality rather. 


(c) Want today in Europe and America 
is not occasioned for lack of bread or rai- 
ment. Flour here is less than five dollars 
per barrel, stores are filled with clothing 
and factories are capable of producing al- 
most an unlimited supply. Want today 
has another cause than the inability of 
mother earth to feed and clothe the chil- 
dren of men. 

(d) With hundreds of acres of farms in 
New England growing up in woods, with 
millions of acres of fertile lands in the West 
untilled, with islands and almost continents 
awaiting intelligent cultivation, no man can 
say that in the near future the race may out- 
run earth’s possible provisions. There are 
other limits to population than lack of 
bread. Mr. Darwin says we know not what 
the checks are. He is speaking physiolog- 
ically. Love, marriage and the family tend 
to limit population within the bounds of 
support. The real and true struggle of man 
is not to get what either he or his fellow- 
man may have, but what both cannot have, 
but to produce what he and his fellowman 
alike need, and so to increase the wealth of 
both and to support tlie life of both. Itis 
true that men have developed by struggle, 
but it is not necessarily by a militant strug- 
gle. Whatever calls out physical, mental 
and moral effort will develop men. The 
great nations of the modern world do not 
owe this development chiefly to war, but to 
industry, invention, co-operation and com- 
merce, Our author, therefore, gives too 
large a place to the struggle for existence. 

The conclusion of the book, which is con- 
sistent with the principles noted above, is 
that the time will come in human develop- 
ment when men will have an equality of op- 
portunity in life. ‘‘ Legislation will aim at. 
securing to all the members of the com- 
munity the right to be admitted to the ri- 
valry of life, as far as possible, on a footing 
of equal opportunity.’’ If that is all that 
legislation can do, then, unless religion so 
prevails that men voluntarily will deal justly 
and show mercy, the weak will again go to 
the wall. The hope of the book seems to 
bein the prevalence of the religious senti- 
ment. Perhaps, prior to that prevalence, 
the state will not only secure equality of op- 
portunity, but will guard the weak and re- 
strain the strong more than. in the past or 
at present. What the future form of soci- 
ety may be I do not assume to predict. 
That the greatest motive power in the for- 
mation of society, as our author claims, is 
love is becoming evident. That it has 
played a larger part in the past than scien- 
tists have seen will also become evident. 
That, especially as inspired and guided by 
the Christian religion, it will make society 
more just, more prosperous, more happy 
and more holy in the future is the hope of 
every believing heart. And toward this 
end Mr. Kidd’s book on Social Evolution 
will greatly contribute. 


By 
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The art of preaching is one which has 
been much discussed. At every church 
door it is canvassed every Sunday, for most 
hearers have formed for themselves a pretty 
distinct conception of the attributes which 
must be possessed by the preacher accord- 
ing to their own hearts, and by this stand- 
ard they try those to whom they listen. 
In all seats of theological learning there 
exist chairs for the express purpose of im- 
parting instruction in this art; and, besides, 
there is an extensive literature on the sub- 
ject. In recent years especially books in- 
tended to communicate the secret of how 
to preach have multiplied in bewildering 
numbers. And they areeagerly read. There 
is not a minister’s library in which you 
would not find some of them—a fact which 
seems to show that ministers are, at least, 
desirous of fulfilling this important function 
of their office 

But there is a converse art—the art of 
hearing. This has not been much com- 
mented on. It rarely forms the theme of 
conyersation. No books have, as far as I 
am aware, been written on it, and nowhere 
is any lectureship on this subject to be 
found, Yet it is very important—not less 
important than preaching. In one respect, 
at all events, it appears to be far more im- 
portant; for, while preachers are few, hear- 
ers are numerous. There are hundreds of 
hearers for every preacher; and, therefore, 
it seems to be more essential that their 
part should be well performed. 

It is certain that good hearers are not 
less necessary than a good preacher to make 
a successful sermon. As in a game, if it 
is to be exhilarating, you require not only 
the strong and skillful delivery of the 
bowler, but also the vigorous return from 
the batsman, so in preaching the thought 
and earnestness of the preacher must be 
met by the earnest attention of the hearers; 
and it is only by the co operation of both 
forms of mental activity that the object 
can be achieved. 

If the preacher molds the hearers, it is 
not less true that the hearers make or mar 
the preacher. The sight of a thin and un- 
sympathetic congregation, as the minister 
enters the pulpit, will sometimes chill the 
message on his lips, even though he has 
come there with his heart on fire; and, on 
the contrary, the play of emotion on a single 


attentive face sometimes’ imparts warmth ° 


to the delivery of an entire discourse. The 
sense of two or three superior listeners, or 
even a single one, will often be with the 
minister in his study during the entire 
week, spurring him to diligence and for- 
bidding him to fall below their expectations. 
Unawares the preacher sways to the level 
of his average audience. If there are many 
hearing him who are abreast of the best 
knowledge of the day, he must address 
himself frequently to the solution of the 
problems with which the age is struggling; 
but, if his hearers are unintelligent except 
in regard to the interests of their own occu- 
pations, he will unconsciously narrow the 
sweep of his ideas within the circumference 
of their comprehension. This principle 
works still more radically. There are con- 
eregations in which a high strain of spiritu 
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ality is expected by the entire audience, and 
a flagrant descent from this altitude would 
be felt to be a kind of insult and outrage; 
on the other hand, there are congregations 
where the more secular the discourse is the 
more it is appreciated, but a sermon deal- 
ing with the profounder and more interior 
phases of Christian experience would sim- 
ply be unintelligible; and it is easy to see 
what a difference it makes to the minister’s 
own spiritual tone whether he has habitu- 
ally to preach up or to preach down to the 
average condition of his hearers. 

While hearers are thus making or marring 
their minister, they are at the same time in- 
fluencing one another; for attention or 
inattention is a contagious thing. 1 have 
preached once or twice in congregations 
where the very attitudes of the sitters in 
the pews were so slovenly and slothful that 
it was evident they bad no habits of listen- 
ing; and of course the young grow up to 
imitate their fathers. When careless habits 
as to church going prevail in a community, 
the average man follows the custom of the 
place; and, when prominent members dis- 
tinguish themselves by irregular attendance, 
the less conspicuous easily take the hint. 
But keen listeners quicken the attention of 
their neighbors, as iron sharpeneth iron, 
When people listen attentively to what is 
said inside the church, they are sure to talk 
of it outside; those who hear the rumor 
that something good is to be found inside 
the walls enter too; and thus the building 
is filled, warmth is generated, and the min- 
ister preaches better than ever. 

If a conclusive proof be required of the 
importance of the art of hearing, it is sup- 
plied in the frequency and emphasis with 
which the great Teacher Himself dwells on 
this theme. If you care to read over all 
His recorded sayings, it will surprise you to 
find how many of them are on this subject. 
His first and, with the single exception of 
the prodigal son, the greatest of His para- 
bles was that of the sower, in which He 
analyzed the qualities of bad and of good 
hearing in terms whose truth has been ac- 
knowledged by every observer in every age. 
He had often in His mouth such arresting 
sentences as ‘‘Take heed how ye hear,” 
‘¢ He that hath ears to hear let him hear,” 
and the like. And He closed the Sermon on 
the Mount with the solemn and thrilling 
comparison of the good hearer to the man 
who built bis house upon a rock and of the 
bad hearer to the man who built his house 
on the sand—‘‘ and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the wind blew and 
beat on that house; and it fell; and great 
was the fall of it.” 

What strikes us with astonishment, in 
reading such sayings of our Lord, is that it 
should have been necessary for Him to in- 
sist so much on attention being given to His 
words. When Christ, with His lips full of 
grace and with His message of enthralling 
novelty and power, was the preacher, every 
hearer, one would suppose, must have been 
arrested and every heart won. Yet we know 
that this was not the case. As even He 
sowed, some seed fel] on ‘‘the wayside, 
some on stony ground, and some among 
thorns,’’ and it was only a certain propor- 
tion of it that brought forth the fruit of 
eternal life. Perhaps the proportion was 


not large; the number of Christians made 
by Christ Himself would appear to have 
been inconsiderable. Could there be a more 
startling proof that good hearing is no less 
essential than good preaching? The preach- 
ing of Christ was perfect; but the imperfect 
hearing of many who listened to Him ren- 
dered it of none effect. 

In these solemn sayings about hearing, 
however, Jesus was not referring to His 
own preaching alone. They are words for 
all time; and they show the place that hear- 
ing was intended by the Founder to occupy 
in all ages of the church. In His own min- 
istry He made use of other means for im- 
pressing and winning men, but preaching 
was His great instrumentality. So, when 
He sent forth His apostles, although they 
were also to employ other means, their great 
commission was to preach the gospel to 
every creature. St. Paul was conscious of 
the same vocation—‘‘ Christ sent me not to 
baptize, but to preach the gospel.”” To him 
faith was the essence of Christianity, and 
“faith,” said he, ‘‘cometh by hearing.” 
Since that age circumstances have without 
doubt vastly changed. The printed page, 
for example, has become a mighty engine, 
and reading has in many- departments of 
life superseded hearing. But, while books 
about Christianity are a valuable auxiliary 
to the hearing of gospel, they can never 
take its place. The testimony of the living 
man, declaring face to face that which he 
has seen and heard, is a power to which 
Christ gave His sanction, and with which 
the gospel cannot dispense. Christianity is 
a social and uniting force; its aim is love; 
aud therefore it brings people together, 
where their hearts can be kindled by con- 
tact. “In a great audience, when a witness 
for God is speaking, and a common convic- 
tion is swelling up in a thousand minds, 
there is more at work than the naked truth. 
Christ summons us, therefore, to the house 
of God, that His gospel may exert its full 
influence upon us. Hearing is one of the 
principal means through which He prom- 
ises to bless us. Indeed, when we are lis- 
tening to the gospel, we are dealing with ' 
Himself. For what did He say? ‘‘ He that 
soweth the good seed is the Son of Man.” 
Wherever the seed of the Word is being 
scattered—wherever any one is humbly and 
honestly bearing witness for Christ—there, 
in spite of the human failings of the mes- 
senger, Christ Himself is speaking, and it is 
with Him that the hearers have todo. This 
is the high solemnity of hearing; and, if we 
could realize it, an unearthly splendor 
would always illuminate the pathway by 
which we go to the house of God, for we 
should know ourselves to be going to a con- 
ference with the King of Kings. 


i 

Along with the beautiful and the instructive 
much filth also came into this country at the 
time of the Columbian Exposition. Anthony 
Comstock has been devoting much of his time 
of late to the unearthing and detection of a 
band of venders of obscene literature, who 
have been distributing the slime that re- 
mained after the exposition closed. Ibis grati- 
fying to know that within the past two weeks 
several of the miscreants have been captured 
in Pennsylvania and New York, and one of 
them already has been given a sentence of two 
and one-half years’ confinement in the Phila- 
delphia penitentiary. 
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TWO SHORT LOOKS AT ONE LONG 
SUBJECT, 


LOOK TWO, 


- BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, 


_ The minister had been trying his ‘“ ex- 
periment”’ of getting his church into practi- 
cal touch with life for almost six months, 
when he had an experience which has 
proved very helpful to him many times 
since when he is tempted to grow de- 
spondent and lose his faith in the church 
as a modern power to reach men. 

He began a correspondence with a certain 
well-known leader of working men, and the 
correspondence went on quite smoothly 
until’ one day the working man quoted a 
passage from the Quaker Poet in which he 
speaks of 


The church, to place and power the door, 
Rebukes the sin of the world no more, 
Nor sees its Lord in the homeless poor. 


‘* Now that, to my mind,” wrote the work- 
ing man in his letter, ‘tis the attitude of 
the church today, just as Whittier says. 
And it is the reason why the great majority 
of working men are not found in the church, 
It is not doing Christ’s work any longer. 
It is an organization for the well-to-do, 
refined, well educated, well-dressed people, 
and the poor and sinful are not welcomed 
into it. That, to my mind, is the greatest 
reason why the church has lost its power 
and is losing its power over the common 
people in this age.”’ 

The minister read this letter very care- 
fully and his heart was sore over it. At 
first he felt that it was all true. He tried 
to call up in his mind the number of poor 
and laboring people in his own church, and 
he had to confess that almost his entire 
congregation came out of very good looking 
houses, wore very good clothes and worked 
for salaries instead of wages. In fact, he 
could number less than ten men of a mem- 
bership of 300 who were making their living 
by days wages. 

Still, the longer he thought over the 
letter the more he was inclined to believe 
that his correspondent had seized on a part 
truth and magnified it into a whole. He 
wrote back a reply, and for several days 
the correspondence was quite brisk between 
the minister and the leader of the working 
men. We will condense the letters for the 
sake of making the point. 


1. From the minister to the working man: 


Your quotation from Whittier surprised me. 
You surely do not believe that he would say 
that of the church of this age. He was writ- 
ing of a time a good many years ago. 


2. From the working man to the minister: 


I certainly believe that if the Quaker Poet 
were to write on the same subject again he 
would say exactly the same thing. It repre- 
sents his views of the church today. 


3, From the minister to the working man: 


There is one way in which we can find out, 
I will write to Whittier and ask him what, in 
his opinion, is the true character of the 
church in America today.* 


4, From the working man to the minister: 


I am confident that he will corroborate my 
views. I shall wait the outcome of your cor- 
‘respondence with interest. 


So the minister wrote a very frank letter 
to the good old poet, telling him about his 
correspondence with his working man and 
asking the poet to satisfy them on the dis- 
puted question. 

In a few days the minister was delighted 
to receive, in a very small envelope and 


*This correspondence occurred two years ago, and 
the letter from Whittier, which follows, is an actual 
letter written by him to the author of this paper a 
short time before his death. 
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written on the most plain paper in a pale 
blue ink, the following letter, which he 
cherishes among the very few famous au- 
tographs he is fortunate to possess. Thisis 
the first time the letter has been made 
public: 

AmeEsBury, Mass., Marcu 9, 1891, 


Dear Friend; The lines referred to by thy 
anti-church friend had no reference to the 
present time. They were in a poem called 
The Preacher, and relate to the condition of 
New England just before the ‘great awaken- 
ing’? under Edwards and Whitefield one hun- 
dred years ago, You will find the poem in 
“ Household Edition ”ofmy writings. I think 
the church and ministers at the present time 
are most commendably active in works of 
loveand merey. Our Christianity is becoming 
practical, caring for the temporal as well as 
the spiritual welfare of the people. More and 
more the world is learning that the true plan 
of salvation is love to God and love to man. 

Iam truly thy friend, Joun G, Wuirrrer. 


‘‘And what do you think my friend, the 
working man, said when I showed him this 
letter ?’’ asked the minister of the deacon, 
who happened to be calling at the house 
when the minister came back from his visit 
to the working man. © 

“T give itup. What could he say except 
that you had the better of the argument ?”’ 

‘‘ Te said,’’ replied the minister, in a tone 
of despair, sadness and the least tinge of 
disgust, ‘‘ Ile said, ‘O, well, Whittier is 
behind the times!’ ”’ ¢ 

“Well!’’ exclaimed the deacon, ‘' what 
did you say to that?” 

‘“What could any man say? I looked at 
him once and came away so as not to say 
something I might be sorry for when Sun- 
day came. 

‘* At the same time,’’ continued the min- 
ister, ‘‘I confess my friend, the working 
man, is prejudiced—whether rightly or not, 
that is not the main question. The question 
is how to get him to regard the church as 
friendly. The church, in order to make 
itself felt by the people, in order to be what 
the large hearted poet of the people de- 
clared she really was in these days, must do 
its work in such a way that prejudice shall 
be removed and men like my friend shall 
not stubbornly refuse to accept her as a 
loving power in modern life.” 

Then the deacon folded his hands, as his 
wont was in church, and the minister, pac- 
ing the floor, relieved his mind by saying: 
‘“We read in the ninth chapter of Luke 
that Christ called His disciples together for 
their first missionary campaign and gave 
them certain directions for the work in 
hand. He said, ‘ Take nothing for your jour- 
ney, neither staves, nor scrip, neither bread, 


neither money, neither bave two coats 
apiece.’ A year or perhaps two years went 
by. He gathered the same disciples to 


gether again. 
out into the same country, They are going 
to the same people. He is still the same 
all-wise and perfect commander. But this 
time He says, ‘ But now he that hath a purse 
let him take it, and likewise his scrip, and 
he that hath no sword let him sell his gar- 
ment and buy one.’ What is the reason 
for this change of commands? Simply the 
existing conditions. They have changed, 
therefore the equipment of the disciples 
must be changed. 

‘The church in years gone by has put 
on yarious garments and carried different 
weapons and fought in particular ways. 
Today the command to the church is, 
‘Learn how men live, what they suffer and 
why, work to get just laws enacted, study 
into the causes of poverty as well as try to 
relieve it, apply the teachings of the Master 


+A fact. 


He is going to send them ° 
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to the question of money and banks, and 
labor and capital, and foreign population 
and ‘race difficulties, and heredity and en- 
vironment—in short, study mankind with a 
great yearning love for it as you work and 
pray.’ Itis the same Christ and the same 
gospel and the same cause, but this is the 
opening of the twentieth century, not the 
first. And if we have no sword let us sell 
our garment and buy one!”’ 

‘*And meanwhile,’’ said the deacon, rous- 
ing up, although he had not been asleep 
this time, ‘‘ what will you do with the letter 
from the New England poet? Will you 
give it to some historical society?” 

‘*No, indeed!” replied the minister, ‘I 
will spread it out on my study desk where I 
can read it while [ write my sermons,”’ 

And the deacon thought that the sermon 
of the following Sunday was the most hope- 
ful one the minister had preached in a long 
time, 


—- 


ANONYMOUS HYMNS AND DISOOV- 
ERED AUTHORS, 


BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS. 


The Congregationalist of April 13, 1893, con- 
tained an article which characterized a given 
number of hymns as anonymous, and stated 
that even Charles S, Robinson, the well-known 
specialist in hymnology, had been unable to 
find the names of their authors, But there is 
a new literature and a new learning in hym- 
nology. Dr. Robinson is familiar with it. 
His series of hymn-books, begun in 1862, has 
steadily reduced the number of anonymous 
hymns. His Songs for the Sanctuary, 1870, 
designated 276 anonymous byimns out of 1,342, 
or about one-fifth. His Laudes Domini for 
the Sunday School, 1888, designated twenty as 
anonymous, of which the authors of five are 
now known, His New Laudes Domini, 1892, 
contained twenty out of 1,228 and is correct 
up to date. Dr, Robinson says; ‘It would be 
an excellent theme for some good hymnolo- 
gist to comment upon the usefulness of the 
anonymous ministries of one sacred song 
through the ages.” Historic and poetic jus- 
tice would select Charlotte Elliott’s ‘Just as 
Iam, without one plea,’ as a hymn for such a 
theme and line of comment. It was published 
in 1836, without her name, in the Yearly Re- 
membrancer, which she edited. She was ac- 
customed to conceal her identity as a’ poet 
and hymnist. Only lately has ‘'O Thou, the 
contrite sinner’s Friend,’ been restored to 
her name from that of Charles Wesley, with 
which for years it has been identified. “ Just 
as I am’’ graduated from a modest religious 
magazine into scrap-books, prayer circles, 
chapel services, bymnals and the uses of the 
church universal. Some time after its publi- 
cation a benevolent lady, struck by its beauty 
and spiritual value as a hymn of penitence 
and self-surrender, had it printed on a leaflet 
and circulated through the cities and towns of 
Great Britain. Miss Elliott (1789-1871), being 
in feeble health, was staying at Torquay, a 
health resort in Devonshire, under the care of 
an eminent physician, One day the doctor, 
an earnest Christian, placed one of those leaf- 
lets in his patient’s hands, saying he felt sure 
she would like it. The surprise and pleasure 
were mutual when she recognized her own 
hymn and he discovered that she was its 
author. 

Of some of the hymns mentioned in the arti- 
cle in the Congregationalist the history is now 
known. ‘‘I saw the cross of Jesus,” in the 
New Laudes Domini (584), is correctly ascribed 
to Rey. F. Whitfield (1829-), a rector of the 
Church of England. It was published in the 
author’s Sacred Poems and Prose, 1861. Nine 
of his hymns are in common use and are of 
considerable merit. 

‘‘ My life flows on in endless song,” together 
with its tune, is by Rev. Robert Lowry (1826-), 
a Baptist, widely known as the author of 
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“Shall we gather at the river?” ‘One more 
day’s work for Jesus,’’ and as the editor of vari- 
ous hymnals. He resides at Plainfield, N.J. 

‘When my last hour is close at hand” 
is a translation by E. A. Bowring (M. P. in 
1868) from the German of Nicolaus Herman 
(-1561), who for many years was organist and 
choir master at Joachimsthal, in Bohemia, just 
over the mountains from Saxony. In 1545 Rev. 
J. Matthesius (1504-1565) became pastor of the 
church, and whenever he preached a sermon 
that impressed Herman the choir master em- 
bodied its main ideas in a hymn. Many of 
his hymns passed into church use in Germany 
and still survive in nearly all German hym- 


nals. The one noted was a bymn ‘For the 
dying.” It is beautiful, the best that Herman 
wrote. It is a prayer for happiness in death. 


Bowring’s is only one of several translations 
of it into English. He translated two small 
volumes of German hymns, selected by Queen 
Victoria and privately printed for Her Majes- 
ty’s use. He made this translation of Her- 
man’s hymn for use at the funeral of Prince 
Albert, in the famous St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, Dec. 23, 1861. It was the first of the 
two chorales then sung. 

Dr. Quint, in alluding to anonymous hymns 
purely for illustration, said, ‘‘ All those which 
have earned a place in our books of praise are 
worthy of study.’’ The tendency is to reduce 
their number, not only by the discovery of 
their authorship but by exclusion, leaving but 
few as survivals of the fittest. In Bedell’s 
Church Hymnary there are only a half-dozen ; 
in Richards’s Songs of Christian Praise there 
are less than a dozen; in the Hymns of the 
Faith, by Professors Harris and Tucker, the 
editions vary. The older edition contains less 
than a dozen, the popular edition practically. 
none. In the Plymouth Collection, 1894, by 
Rey. Lyman Abbott, D.D., there are forty- 
three, but’ the number would have been re- 
duced if the custom of compilers had been 
followed in giving the names of translators 
where the authorship in the foreign tongues is 
unknown. Dr. Abbott enumerates in the in- 
dex the anonymous composers but not the 
anonymous authors. f 

The hymnal commission of the Episcopal 
Church, of which Bishop Doane of Albany 
was the chairman, in 1892 advised against 
printing the names of authors. Its reason 
was that the hymns had become the property 
of the church, and being in some instances 
altered from the original ought not to be asso- 
ciated with the names of those who wrote 
them, The Church of England Hymn Book is 
printed thus. The recommendation was not 
adopted. The new hymnal, published in 1893, 
gives an index of the names of authors. Twen- 
ty-two are marked anonymous or unknown. 
One, however, is by Miss Frances Havergal, 
“God in heaven, hear our singing.” It was 

‘written Oct. 22, 1869, at Leamington, Eng., 
and entitled ‘‘A child’s hymn for missions.”’ 
If providence weds an author and a hymn 
no compiler nor commission should put them 
asunder. To do so is to return to the dark 
days of hymnody. 

Rey. Thomas Jervis (1748-1833), in his Col- 
lection of Hymns and Psalms for Public and 
Private Worship, 1795, was the first hymnol- 
ogist who attached the names of hymnists to 
their hymns. He was an English Unitarian. 
His plan has been commonly but not uni- 
formly followed. Josiah Conder (1789-1855), 
an English Congregational bymnist and com- 
piler of the first rank, took the untenable posi- 
tion that the histories of hymns have but lit- 
tle value in awakening interest. 

For awhile “‘O little town of Bethlehem” 
passed as anonymous. How welcome the 
knowledge that it was written, ‘about 1880,” 
by Phillips Brooks (1835-1893). He wrote no 
Advent sermon that will outlive his Advent 
hymn. He was careless of his fugitive leaflet 
printed for Trinity Sunday school, but his 
biography will be doubly welcome if it shall 
throw any light on the spiritual experience 
which produced so beautiful a hymn. 
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If all hymns which have earned a place in 
our hymn-books as anonymous be studied, as 
was suggested, they will fall naturally intotwo 
classes: those whose authors have been dis- 
covered recently and those whose authors, up 
to date, have eluded the search of the most 
painstaking scholarship. We shall refer only 
to those which are best known and which 
survive in the most recent hymnals, partly as 
illustrations that some compilers have not 
done enough of original investigation. 

1. “© When the world is brightest’ is a litany 
to the Saviour now in extensive use. It 
was published in Rey. Lawrence Tuttiet’s 
Through the Clouds, 1866. It was written 
for the music of a Roman litany, Ave Stella 
maris. The author (1825-) is a rector of the 
Church of England. Thirteen of his hymns 
have come into common use. The majority 
were written for children. Rev. John Julian, 
compiler of the Dictionary of Hymnology, 
says that ‘those for special services and sea- 
sons are of great merit.” 

2. “Come unto Me when shadows darkly 
gather” is by Mrs. Catherine H. Esling 
(1812-) of Philadelphia. It appeared in the 
Christian Keepsake Annual, 1839, in nine 
stanzas. It is usually reduced to three or 
four stanzas. The authoress is an Episcopa- 
lian. Rey. C. S. Nutter of Boston, a Metho- 
dist master in hymnology, says: ‘f This gem of 
holy song will long preserve her name in the 
Church of Christ.”’ 

3. ‘God the Father, God the Son,” is by 
Canon William Bright (1824-) of Oxford Uni- 
versity, whose hymns are more meritori- 
ous than their uses would suggest. It is a 
“litany of the resurrection.’”’? Eight of the 
author’s hymns are in common use. 

4, ‘Sovereign of worlds, display Thy power,” 
1803, the authorship of which has been one of 
the problems of hymnologists, is now ascribed 
by common consent to an English Baptist, 
Rev. B. H. Draper (1775-1843). In 1805 a col- 
lection called Hymns for the Use of Chris- 
tians was published in Portland, Me. It con- 
tained the hymn whose first line has been 
given, and an additional one now familiar, 
“Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim.’”’ They 
were missionary hymns. To one of them a 
running title was attached: ‘On the Depart- 
ure of the Missionaries. By a Bristol Stu- 
dent.” Subsequently the name of Mrs. Voke 
was attached to it. She wrote missionary 
hymns, but otherwise is absolutely unknown. 

5. ‘He gave me back the bond.” Of late 
the discovery has been made that ‘“‘Sabine”’ 
represents Charles Stanley (1821?-) as the 
author. He is a merchant in Sheffield, Eng. 

6. ‘ Jerusalem, my happy home.” The proof 
that this was written by James Montgomery 
(1771-1854) has been pronounced sufficient by 
specialists. He printed it for the parish 
church choir of Eckington, Eng. It was first 
published in Williams and Boden’s Collection, 
1801. It has been a favorite in Great Britain 
and America. 

7, ““O holy, holy, holy Lord!” Rev..James 
Eastburn (1797-1819) composed this. He was 
a brother of Bishop Eastburn, Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts. He was buried at sea while sail- 
ing to Vera Cruz for his health. Griswold 
included him in the list of American poets. 
It isa fervent hymn and is entitled to a per- 
manent place in hymnals and services. The 
latest hymnals contain it. ‘ 

8. ‘Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing.” 
This hymn first appeared in 1774, but it came 
into general use after being published by its 
author, Rey. Robert Hawker (1753-1827), in 
1793, in a Collection of Children’s Hymns for 
the parish church of St. Charles, the Martyr, 
Plymouth, Eng. Only in recent years has his 
claim to it been established. He was a Cal- 
vinistic commentator on the Scriptures and 
issued a penny edition. The hymn is to be 
distinguished from three other hymns having 
the same first line. ; 

9. ‘*Hark, the sound of angel voices” is a 
fine home missionary hymn, which was pub- 
lished in Robinson’s Spiritual Songs for 
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Chureh and Choir, 1878. It was entitled 
Westward. In 1879 it was copied into the 
manual entitled Mission Songs, compiled for 
use at the meetings of the American Board. 
It is within a year that Mrs. Rebecca Phenix 
Coe (1818-), the honored wife of Rev. David B. 
Coe, D. D., secretary of the H. M.S., has been 
disclosed as its author. It is comparable to 
Bishop Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Hark, the sound of 
holy voices,” 1862, and to Rey. John Cawood’s 
“Hark! what mean those holy voices,’’ 1819. 
The three hymns are based either upon the 
song of the angels over the birth of Jesus, or 
the songs of the angels and the redeemed, the 
words of which but not the music are repro- 
duced in the Gospels and in the Revelation by 
John (Luke 2: 14; Rev. 7: 12). Rev. S. W. 
Duffield, the distinguished hymnologist, and 
Mrs. Coe were residents in Bloomfield, N. J., 
yet he designated her hymn as ‘ anonymous.’” 

The authors of the following hymns for chil- 
dren have been discovered: 

1. ‘How sweet is the Bible” is by a lay- 
man, Deacon George T. Congreve (1821-), 
Rye Lane, Peckham, Eng. He published in 
1869 Gems of Song for the Sunday School, of 
which about one million copies have been 
sold. 

2. “Bock of grace and book of glory,” by 
Thomas Mackellar (1812-) of Philadelphia, 
was written in 1846. It has been republished 
in England. Its author is the head of the 
firm of type-founders, Mackellar, Smiths & 
Jordan. 

3. ‘Holy night, peaceful night,” is an Eng- 
lish translation from the German of Father 
Joseph Mohr (1792-1848), who held various 
positions in the diocese of Salzburg. It is the 
only hymn of Mohr’s which has been trans- 
lated into English. The translator of this. 
version is still unknown. The original was 
written as a Christmas carol, 1818, while Mohr 
was assistant priest at Laufen on the Salza, 
and was set to music by Franz Gruber (1787- 
1863), schoolmaster at Arnsdorf and afterward 
organist at Hallein. Thereare eleven English 
translations, one by Edersheim, the Jewish 
Christian author of the Life of Christ; another 
by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, the English Uni- 
tarian. Brooke’s translation is No. 58 in his 
recent volume of select Christian Hymns 
[Maemillan & Co.]. Itis very beautiful. 

4. “Holy Spirit, hear us,’ is a ‘‘hymn to 
the Holy Ghost,’ by Rev. W. H. Parker 
(1845-). Three of his hymns for children are 
in common use in English hymnals, Few 
hymps to the Holy Ghost are found in chil- 
dren’s hymnals. Lhis one is an exception 
and is found in many. One specialist desig- 
nates the author, not as a (Baptist) clergyman, 
but as a self-trained working man. 

5. “There are lonely hearts to cherish” is 
by George Cooper (1840-), who was born in 
New York City. 

6. ‘I’ve found a friend, O, such a friend,’” 
is by Rev. James G. Small (1817-1888) of the 
Free Church of Scotland. The hymn appeared 
in his Psalms and Sacred Songs in 1866. It 
has been adopted into numerous hymnals. 
It is one of the Gospel Hymns made familiar 
by the hymn-book and meetings of Moody and 
Sankey. 


_ Such studies freshen the hymn-book and 


the praise service—the hymnal part of every 
service. Their fruits enrich the spiritual life 
of Christians and churches. 


Se eee 


Remembering the margin of difference be- 
tween the claims made for Professor Koch’s 
cure for consumption and the results attained, 
the public cannot be blamed for discounting 
somewhat the claims now made for his remedy 
for diphtheria. Yet it is said that already 
3,000 cases have been treated successfully in 
Berlin, that Professor Virchow admits that 
the new specific, antitoxine, has achieved an 
undoubted triumph, and a representative of 
the New York Board of Health sent to Berlin 
to investigate has returned favorably im- 
pressed with the claims made for the foe to 
the diphtheria bacillus. 
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The Home 


THE LAST EVE OF SUMMER. 


Summer’s last sun nigh unto setting shines 
Through yon columnar pines, 

And on the deepening shadows of the lawn 
Jts golden lines are drawn. 


Dreaming of long gone summer days like this, 
= Feeling the wind’s soft kiss, 
Grateful and glad that failing ear and sight 
Haye still their old delight, 


I sit alone, and watch the warm, sweet day 
Lapse tenderly away ; 

And, wistful, with a feeling of forecast, 
I ask, ‘‘ Is this the last? 


‘© Will nevermore for me the seasons run 
Their round, and will the sun 

Of ardent summers yet to come forget 
For me to rise and set?”’ 


Thou shouldst be here, or I should be with 
thee 
Wherever thou mayst be, 
Lips mute, hands clasped, in silences of speech 
Each answering unto each. 


For this still hour, this sense of mystery far 
Beyond the evening star, 

No words outworn suffice on lip or scroll; 
The soul would fain with soul 


Wait, while these few swift-passing days ful- 
fill 
The wise-disposing Will, 
And, in the evening as at morning, trust 
The All-Merciful and Just, 


The solemn joy that soul communion feels 
Immortal life reveals ; 

And human love, its prophecy and sign, 
Interprets love divine. 


Come then, in thought, if that alone may be, 
O friend! and bring with Thee 
Thy calm assurance of transcendent spheres, 
And the eternal years! : 
—J. G. Whittier. 


es 


Roaming down Cornhill the other day 

we picked up a copy of Thomas Chalmers’s 
discourses on The Application of Christian- 
ity to the Commercial and Ordinary Affairs 
of Life. If one wishes to see how perennial 
sin is, let him read the plain talk given by 
the Scotch dominie to the Glasgow mer- 
chants and their wives and see how it ap- 
plies to the life of-today. Said he to his 
fair hearers, I hear that you ‘‘ put a lie into 
the mouth of a dependent, and that for the 
purpose of protecting your time from such 
an encroachment as you would not feel to 
be convenient or agreeable.’’ Interpreted 
in modern terms, this means ordering do- 
mestics to say you are not at home when 
you are athome. Do you defend the prac- 
tice? Listen to the sturdy Scot, who will 
have his say: 
_ You may try to darken and transform this 
‘piece of casuistry as you will, and work up 
your own minds into the peaceable conviction 
that itis all right. But be very certain that 
where the moral sense of your domestic is 
not already overthrown, there is, at least, one 
bosom within which you have raised a war 
of doubts and difficulties. 

The Vitiating Influence of the Higher upon 
the Lower Orders of Society was the theme 
of Chalmers when he uttered the above 
warning. It is a theme for today and here 
in America. 


The innovation of having young women 
act as pall bearers at funerals has been in- 
troduced in certain localities, but it is hoped 
that the custom may not become general. 
One objection is that the weight of a dead 
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body, except in the case of infants or quite 
young children, should preclude their sery- 
ing in such capacity. Physicians oppose 
the plan of having the male members of a 
household act as pall bearers on the ground 
that only those who are trained to lifting 
weights can safely handle caskets. But the 
chief objection to allowing young women to 
serve is that it would inevitably introduce 
an element of display in dress at funerals 
which people of good taste must deprecate, 
In the town where the fashion was intro- 
duced the local paper said, ‘‘The young 
ladies wore white caps, gloves, dresses and 
shoes, the emblems of purity.’’ Better far 
the severe simplicity of Lowell, who, when 


his second little girl died, wrote to a friend, _ 


“For Rose I would have no funeral; my 
father only made a prayer and then [ walked 
up alone to Mount Auburn and saw her 
body laid by her sister’s.’’ 


——> 


ALTRUISM, 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Altruism has become a familiar word in 
the last decade, not that it is a newly coined 
word by any means, but that we have heard 
it oftener than we used to. The thing for 
which the word stands has always been in 
existence and in practice ever since to do 
unto others as ye would that others should 
do unto you fell in golden syllables on the 
ear of a listening world. And that was long 
ago, 

There is a very commonplace sort of al- 
truism which some of us might practice to 
advantage. For example, there is some- 
thing coming off at our church, a festival or 
entertainment, or among our friends some- 
body has a plan or a project which can suc- 
ceed only if it is resolutely seconded and 
carried forward by enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic helpers. It is not always easy to 
enjoy to the full a recreative or social 
scheme which others have set on foot. Our 
own home may have a charm for us that 
the church parlors lack. Our own old 
friends may be more congenial than the 
people we meet at the church sociable, If 
we are busy most of the time, we may be 
chary of breaking into the scanty leisure of 
the intervals when business is barred from 
our door. If we are pleasure-loving, we 
may have a choice as to our pleasures. 

But Christian altruism has always and 
everywhere a large infusion of that love 
which seeketh not her own. The question 
should always be, not, ‘‘ What shall I get by 
this course or that?” but, ‘‘ What shall I 
impart?’’ It should be, not, ‘‘Are these 
people interesting to me?’’ but, ‘‘ How can 
I be interesting to them?’’ As a simple 
matter of fact, everybody one meets, how- 
ever obscure and unlearned, is interesting, 
if looked at from the right side. 

The great trouble is that we are too re- 
mote from many of the people we meet, too 
alien in sentiment to know them in the 
least. They are to us unexplored territo- 
ries, and we never penetrate farther than 
their quter banks. It is so with women 
whom we have seen in the church we and 
they attend, sitting in pews on side aisles, 
or well up to the front under the pulpit’s 
shadow. We know the very set of their 
shoulders. under their cloaks, and we have 
exchanged a chilly ‘‘Good morning”’ nowand 
then, but this is the extent, of our acquaint- 
ance. Hired service is ours from women in 
our kitchens, but we remain strangers to 
them and they to us, the home bond alto- 
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gether lacking, because there has been 
neither interest nor reciprocity in the rela- 
tion established lightly and lightly broken. 

It is wonderful how much we like the 
neighbor that we know. ‘Better is a 
neighbor that is near than a brother that is 
far off.’ This is why few of us are indiffer- 
ent to the family physician, whose coming 
into the household has been familiar and 
friendly, and whom we care for and cham- 
pion hotly upon occasion. People whom 
we have come close to have shown us their 
interesting points, and our way of looking 
at them is entirely different from the semi- 
hostile, semi-heedless way with which we 
regard the stranger. 

Not long ago a young girl had occasion to 
call several times on a well-known society 
woman in a large city. The girl was coun- 
try-bred and was valiantly buffeting the 
waves in an effort to find a dry standing 
ground for the soles of her feet in city jour- 
nalism. She found the well-to-do woman 
cold and disdainful, as she thought—it was 
really only shyness—and her first call and 
her second were not agreeable to either. 
But my country girl is a lovely creature, a 
true, simple-hearted altruist, and she won 
her way. She came to me radiant one 
morning, ‘‘ Mrs. ——isan angel,” she said. 
“‘She has been so kind. We have found 
each other out.’’ 

True altruism can put self in the back- 
ground, and that is the true place for self. 


AUNT NABBY’S TREASURES. 


I was glad to see the article on Home 
Breaking in a recent issue. It is a sadly 
neglected duty, this disposing of heirlooms 
and precious relics. It recalled the experi- 
ence of Aunt Nabby, as every one called her, 
who lived in a rambling old farmhouse, 
which had been enlarged by each genera- 
tion, by the addition of a bedroom, or a 
“buttery,” or a “‘stoop,’’ till one could 
hardly define the original house. 

Aunt Nabby was the stereotyped, tall, 
prim, spinster ‘‘schoolma’am”’ of the village 
school. She had cared for the aged parents 
after the other members of the family had 
all settled in homes of their own. She had 
directed the man-of-all-work in outdoor af- 
fairs and kept up the general character of 
thrift and neatness about the premises for 
many years. So well known was she that 
two gentlemen, who had planned a long car- 
riage trip through that part of Massachu- 
setts, were facetiously told, as they were 
starting off, ‘If you drive through B——, 
give my love to Aunt Nabby.”’ 

‘‘We shall journey through B——,”’ they 
replied; ‘‘ how shall we find Aunt Nabby?” 

‘‘As you pass a large, old house, un- 
painted, with a big wood-pile in front and a 
bigger elm tree near, you will see Aunt 
Nabby picking up some kindling or chips,”’ 
was the reply. 

The travelers forgot the joke, as they re- 
garded it, but two or three days later, as 
they were driving leisurely along, one of 
them exclaimed, ‘‘There is Aunt Nabby 
now!’’ and, drawing up the reins, he called 
out, ‘* Are you Mr. A.’s Aunt Nabby?” 

““T have a nephew, a Mr. A., in New 
Hampshire,”’ she replied, with quiet dignity. 

‘‘ Well, he wished us to give his love to 
you. We saw him as we were leaving 
home.”’ 

After a little pleasant chat they rode on, 

As years went on the aged parents died, 
and Aunt Nabby needed younger hands and 
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a younger head to plan and work for her. 
The homestead had rightly been given to 
her with all its belongings, but her days of 
teaching were long past and she felt lone- 
some. Among the sixteen nephews and 
nieces she selected the one most like her- 
self—and named for her—and asked her to 
come and live with her. ‘“‘Abigail’’ came, 
and the two plodded on, harmoniously, 
quietly and care-taking as ever. 

One day Aunt Nabby brought out a set of 
tea spoons and four large, solid table spoons, 
and said: ‘I bought these with the wages 
of my first school. Father and mother 
thought I had better put it into silver, 
They thought then I might need it some- 


time, but I haven’t, you know, and now I am © 


going to give it to you. I want you to have 
the first silk dress that I ever bought, too. 
It is as good as new.”’ 

Piece by piece, as the years went on, she 
- brought out other precious relics and desig- 
nated their disposition among the various 
relatives and friends. Many said, ‘t You 
should make a will, Aunt Nabby.’’ Butshe 
did not think that necessary. Her niece 
once ventured: ‘‘ Won’t you putit in writing, 
Aunt Nabby, if you want me to have those 
spoons?”’ 

‘No; there is no need of that,’’ she said. 
‘“The spoons are all marked, and your 
name is the same as mine.”’ 

But one sad, still morning Aunt Nabby 
did not come down to breakfast. She had 
‘fallen on sleep’? that knows no waking 
here. Peacefully and silently the ‘‘ship 
had passed in the night.’’ She was sin- 
cerely mourned. All revered and respected 
her and those who knew her best loved her 
dearly. After the funeral rites were over, 
then the law, rigorous and exact, stepped 
in. There was no will, not even a scrap of 
paper to designate the wishes of the late 
owner of all these hoarded relics, Aunt 
Nabby had inherited the saving propensities 
of her father and mother, and, besides the 
savings banks accounts and the notes at in- 
terest, there were innumerable articles of 
real value as well as of curiosity. The great 
garret, stretching from end to end of the 
old house, was literally full of carefully pre- 
served chests of drawers, ancient sideboards, 
spinning wheels, large and small brass fire 
sets, etc., that would craze a modern relic 
hunter. But alas! there were sixteen neph- 
ews and nieces, and to each of these the law 
gave an equal share in all these treasures, 

‘Some of these heirs at law, were clamor- 
ous. Some had ‘ wasted their substance” 
and sought to replenish it. Such piles of 
table linen and bedding, much of it home- 
spun and homewoven, was of the very 
nicest. Chests of clothing, too, of every 
variety of fabric and fashion, and so care- 
fully aired and lavendered that neither 
moth nor rust could corrupt. All these the 
auctioneer called for. Pleadings and tears 
availed not. The proceeds must be divided 
into sixteen parts. Some of the heirs from 


away out West had equal rights with the . 


favorite niece and namesake. All alike, lot 
by lot and parcel by parcel, went under the 
hammer. When the personal clothing was 
held up, and with it a multitude of carefully 
darned, homeknit stockings, a kind-hearted 
nephew answered the question, ‘‘ How much 
shall I have for the lot?”’ with a bid that 
quickly withdrew them from the public 
gaze. Inexorable law had its way and was 
just, but genuine kindness and love, also, 
had its way, and the cherished spoons and 
other gifts were struck off at the first 
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nominal bid to their acknowledged rightful 
owner. 

That was a sad, teary auction sale. 
‘What would Aunt Nabby have said?”’ ex- 
claimed one and another of the sixteen heirs 
at law. And how easily it could all have 
been avoided! S. FB. Ae 


MORBIDNESS. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


“Do you know,’’ said a young girl, slip- 
ping up to an older woman at a reception— 
O, the faith of the young girlin the woman 
a dozen years her senior!—‘‘ I feel that I am 
growing morbid, Were you ever morbid, 
and whatever is a person to do?”’ 

The woman smiled indulgently. ‘‘ Your 
ailment is about as exceptional as hunger,”’ 
she replied, ‘‘ or as sleepiness, or the love of 
holidays,’’ Then, as they moved together 
toward a tea table, ‘‘Do not coddle your 
morbidness, my dear.’’ 

Better advice the girl will never get. 
Nothing responds more promptly to cultiva- 
tion than a tendency to look upon the dark 
side of things, to peep and potter about 
one’s own deficiencies, to brood over what 
happened yesterday and what is likely to 
happen tomorrow, to make mountains out 
of petty troubles that extend not a hand’s 
breadth beyond our sphere, 

It is the eye, as Emerson says, that makes 
the horizon, and, although annoyances and 
trials and griefs spring up, we want to get 
the knack of seeing around them, or through 
them, or over them. An hour of grumbling, 
either spoken or silent, uses up so much 
force. Sidney Smith used to say that if it 
were his lot to crawl he would crawl con- 
tentedly; if to fly, he would fly with alac- 
rity; but as long as he could help it he 
would never be unhappy. Nothing is so 
impregnable as gayety and courage, and 
there are always a thousand reasons for 
being courageous. Duty is hard, some- 
times, and presses the joy out of life? Pos- 
sibly, as seen in prospect; but is it not ‘ta 
singular way of honoring duty, that of seem- 
ing to drag it through life instead of wear- 
ing it as a crown?”’ 

Morbidness has not reserved its thrusts 
for any one alone. Everybody has to exert 
himself against it, even the persons whom 
we regard as entirely happy; so when we 
succumb to it and see others cheerful about 
us, be sure that we are just so much weaker 
than they. 

How, then, shall one go to work to re- 
sist the blue devils which hover round? 
Eugenie de Guerin answered to that ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Work, work, work, Keep busy the 
body which does mischief to the soul. 
1 have been too little occupied today, which 
gives a certain ennui which I have in me 
time to ferment.’? Emerson declares that 
to fill the hour, ‘‘ that is happiness: to fill 
the hour and leave no crevice for a repent- 
ance or an approval’’; and Goethe’s wise 
mother told Bettina that it was her habit to 
dispatch at once whatever she had to do, 
the most disagreeable always first, ‘f gulp- 
ing down the devil without looking at him,” 
Daniel Deronda’s rule of life was to ‘‘ get 
more interest in others and more knowledge 
about the best things,”’ 

Proper association is one of the greatest 
agencies for realizing health and happiness. 
We should get the capacity for seeing 
charms in people, and lose no chance of giv- 
ing pleasure. “I expect to pass through 
this world but once,’ the old maxim reads, 
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‘if therefore there be any kindness I can 
show or any good I can do, let me do it now, 
for I shall not pass this way again.’”’ To go 
and sit down by some one whose continual 
lot it is to suffer pain, to visit the poor and 
needy, teaches many things by simple com- 
parison. Exercise in the open air and right 
habits of living, wide views of life, a variety 
of occupation, a pride that will keep back 
tears, a willingness to be happy rather than 
miserable, and to seek the small joys, the 
resolve to put on gladness, ‘that majestic 
atmosphere in which one may live the 
charmed life,’’ a little more pluck, which 
will scorn to run at the first defeat, prompt 
decision against coddling one’s morbidness, 
a few more self-conquests, a little more 
lheroism—these will transform a life of 
dreariness into one of triumph. 

Above all, as Emerson wrote to his daugh- 
ter, ‘‘ Finish every day and have done with 
it. For manners and for wise living itisa 
sin to remember. You have done what you 
could; some blunders and absurdities no 
doubt crept in; forget them as soon as you 
can. Tomorrow is a new day; you shall be- 
gin it well and serenely, with too high a 
spirit to be cumbered with your old non- 
sense. This day for all that is good and 
fair. Itis too dear, with all its hopes and 
occupations, to waste a moment on the rot- 
ten yesterdays.” 


THE CENTURY PLANT IN BLOOM, 


The agave, or century plant, as grown in 
miniature in pots and tubs, is familiar to 
most Northern people. I do not know 
whether or not it ever blooms when grown 
in that way, but, if so, there can be no com- 
parison to its wonderful appearance in a 
state of nature. Here on the Florida penin- 
sula the agave is at home in the open 
ground. Though they are very commonly 
set in the yards as ornamental plants, one is 
rarely to be seen in bloom. The reason is 
that in a few years they take up so much 
room, and are so long in coming into bloom, 
the proprietor gets out of patience and digs 
them out, 

After several years’ residence in Flor- 
ida, it is only this summer that [ have 
seen one in bloom. It is a wonder in the 
floral kingdom. The full-grown plant has 
a spread of sword-shaped leaves of from 
eight to ten feet clustered on a thick stem 
some three feet high. From the center of 
this, when ten or twelve years old, the blos- 
som stalk, comes out and starts skyward, 
The one that I have been watching this 
summer sent up a stalk perfectly straight 
and smooth thirty feet high and six inches 
in diameter above the leaves. Then the 
stalk becomes serpentine in form and goes 
on fifteen feet more. At each outward 
bend, the space being about fifteen inches, 
it sends out a branch four or five feet long 
at the bottom and growing shorter toward 
the top. These branches are loaded with 
thousands upon thousands of blossom bnas. 
At a distance it looks like a pine tree of 
some size, but there is nothing like a leaf 
about the top, only blossom buds. The 
single flower is rot remarkable for beauty. 
The blossoms attract mainly by their im- 
mense numbers and the proud way in which 
they grow, the uppermost being forty five 
feet from the ground. The buds and flow- 
ers are after the lily order. The petals are 
slender and needle-like, red or yellow, and 
the stamens and anthers are long and ur.m- 
inent, as in the lily. WwW. DB. 
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THE SHUT-EYE TRAIN. 
(To Mistress Dorothy Lynch.) 
Come, my little one, with me! 
There are wondrous sights to see 
As the evening shadows fall; 
In your pretty cap and gown, 
Don’t detain 
The Shut-Eye train. 
“ Ting-a-ling!”’ the bell it goeth, 
“© Toot-toot!”’ the whistle bloweth, 
And we hear the warning call: 
All aboard for Shut-Eye Town !”’ 


Over hill and over plain 
Soon will speed the Shut-Eye train! 
Through the blue where bloom the stars 
And the Mother Moon looks down, 
We'll away 
To land of Fay. 
O, the sights that we shall see there! 
Come, my little one, with me there— 
*Tis a goodly train of cars— 
All aboard for Shut-Eye Town. 


Swifter than a wild bird’s flight, 
Through the realms of fleecy light 
We shall speed and speed away ! 
Let the night in envy frown, 
What care we 
How wroth she be! 
To the Balow-land above us, 
To the Balow-folk who love us, 
Let us hasten while we may— 
All aboard for Shut-Eye Town! 


Shut-Eye Town is passing fair— 
Golden dreams await usjthere; 
We shall dream those dreams, my dear, 
Till the Mother Moon goes down— 
See unfold 
Delights untold! 
And in those mysterious places 
We shall see beloved faces, 
And beloved voices hear 
In the grace of Shut-Eye Town! 


Heavy are your eyes, my sweet, 
Weary are your little feet. 
Nestle closer up to me, 
In your pretty cap and gown; 
Don’t detain 
The Shut-Eye train! 
“Ting-a-ling! ’’ the bell it goeth, 
“ Toot-toot!’’? the whistle bloweth. 
O, the sights that we shall see! 
All aboard for Shut-Eye Town ! 
—Eugene Field. 


WHAT JAMIE DID. 


BY MARY E. Q. BRUSH, 


Little James Leonard had never thought 
much about heathen and missionaries and 
such things. He had a vague idea that the 
latter were good men who had a pretty hard 
time of it, what with hot weather, tigers, 

_ big snakes, tarantulas, learning a new lan- 
guage and being obliged to eat with chop- 
sticks. As for the heathen, they were very 
odd indeed, with their dusky skins, funny- 
faced idols, scanty attire and rather dis- 
‘agreeable habit of eating the aforementioned 
missionaries. 

James never felt the least bit interested 
in them until that Sabbath morning when 
Miss Colton, a returned missionary (who 
hadn’t been eaten, by the way!), lectured in 

' the big Tabernacle at the Thousand Islands. 
She told about a little boy in India, who, 
hearing of the dear Jesus, had learned to 
love Him. But the father was angry at his 
son’s becoming a Christian and subjected 
him to all.sorts of cruelty. He was beaten 
‘until his back was sore and bleeding; he 
was shut up ina dark, slimy hole and left 
there without food until he was nearly 
starved: Yet throughout it all he never 
gave up Christ! The missionaries found 
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him, took him and were now trying to edu- 
cate him that he might become a useful 
preacher to his own race. Money was 
needed, of course, for this, and Miss Colton 
asked that the little folks in the congrega- 
tion would help. 

“*T wish that I had a dollar,” said Jamie, 
as he and Uncle Harry walked home under 
the green trees and along the shore-path, 
where one caught glimpses of the blue, sun- 
lit St. Lawrence. 

‘Want to buy some of those pretty willow 
baskets you saw down at the Indian camp 
yesterday, eh?’’ said Uncle Harry. 

‘* No, sir; I want to send it to Sumpsi Din.”’ 

“‘Sumpsi Din!’’ Uncle Harry repeated, 
much mystified. 

“*He’s the little heathen boy Miss Colton 
told about.’’ 

‘““O—ah—yes! ‘Plucky little fellow, 
wasn’t he?’’ rejoined Uncle Harry, care- 
lessly, as he stooped to brush off a speck of 
dust from his white duck trousers. 

‘Yes, ‘sir!’’ enthusiastically, ‘‘And I 
want to send him adollar! I want it all my 
own, sir’’—coloring a little, as he saw Uncle 
Harry make a motion toward his pocket. 

“You do, eh? Well,’? with a twinkle 
of the eye, ‘‘suppose you give up your trip 
to Kingston tomorrow; that will be fifty 
cents toward the dollar.’’ 

Jamie hung his head thoughtfully. He 
had anticipated much pleasure from that 
trip. He wanted to see the quaint old town 
with its ancient fort, big stone buildings, 
the cathedral, the market wagons laden 
with fruit and flowers, and the stores where 
one got things so cheap. Then he thought 
of poor Sumpsi Din, with his sore back and 
brave, loyal heart, and said, sturdily, ‘I 
won't go to Kingston—I’ll save that fifty 
cents.”’ 

But it was pretty hard after all the next 
morning when the stately steamer, the 
Empire State, moved away from the dock, 
while music from the band came in be- 
witching strains across the widening waves 
and flags were fluttering and people hurrah- 
ing. But he took out his small scrap of a 
handkerchief and, smiling bravely, waved 
a hearty good-by to mamma and Uncle 
Harry, who stood on the deck looking 
rather sober, it must be confessed. 

Jamie turned and walked up the path, 
winking back his tears. As he passed the 
Hickory House he heard the cook say, in 
worried tones: ‘‘ We’ll have to get more 
fish, somehow. That last lot of boarders 
want it at every meal and we haven’t much 
on hand.”’ 

A bright idea flashed into the little boy’s 
head. 

‘ll spend the day fishing!’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘Mr. Palmer’ll take me out in 
his boat. I know he will, if I don’t talk 
and scare away the fishes.” 

Mr. Palmer, an elderly gentleman, who 
was renowned equally for his patience and 
good luck at fishing and his jolly good- 
nature, was quite willing to take a passen- 
ger aboard his boat, Josh by name. And 
presently off they rowed, through Boscabel 
Narrows, around Murray Island, past the 
big white Cliff House, which everybody said 
was haunted, into Eel Bay, where the wa- 
ters grew rougher and the waves wore tiny 
whitecaps, 

Mr. Palmer had a pail with minnows and 


they fished with these for small perch to 


use as bait for pickerel. When they had 
secured plenty of these they rowed farther 
on, until Mr. Palmer, who knew all about 
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the best fishing grounds, came to a place 
away from the channel of passing steam- 
boats and then proceeded to let down his 
heavy anchor. Then the “ bob-lines’’ were 
baited and tossed out. The. current was 
just right and away they floated without a 
tangle—six red, egg shaped bobs and a big 
corn-shaped one, and the same number in 
yellow. 

They baited their fish poles, too, and sud- 
denly Jamie felt a nibble, and up came a 
shining, gold-and silver tinted perch! 

‘“That one’s too big for bait,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Palmer; ‘‘he’ll do to cook!’’ 

And Jamie slipped the big perch into the 
fish basket. Hardly had he shut down the 
cover when his eyes, chancing to wander 
across the gleaming waters, beheld his 
‘bob’? gone under. Mr. Palmer’s eyes 
twinkled. 

‘Want me to haul him in, or will you do 
it yourself?”’ he asked. 

‘“Myself,” Jamie replied, with a little gasp. 

“Then haul in quickly, and when you feel 
him turn give a little jerk. There! Don’t 
get your bobs tangled! Haul them up hand 
over hand. If you feel him run, give him 
line. Aha! there he is!’’ as a long, dark 
body drew near the boat. “A big fellow, 
I declare! A seven-pounder, sure enough! 
Quick! slack the line! Give bim line and 
let him tire himself out! Aha!’’ with a 
long-drawn-out exclamation, as the big fish 
came over the side of the boat and lay flap: 
ping disconsolately upon the bottom. 

How Jamie’s eyes shone! 

‘““Won’t Sumpsi Din be glad!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘““Sumpsi Din?’’ 
looking puzzled. 

And of course Jamie had to explain, 

“Ol” said the gentleman, much inter- 
ested, ‘‘ Catching fish for the heathen, eh? 
Pretty good idea! Now I’ve been wonder- 
ing what I should do with the fish I hope to 
catch today. I have given a present of some 
to everybody I know and sent some to the 
folks at home. So, I guess, if I have luck 
today, Vll share with Sumpsi — Sumpsi 
Racket—no, Sumpsi Din!” 

And he did! 

Mr. Palmer received seventy-five cents for 
his lot and Jamie got sixty cents, and, when 
the story was told at the supper table that 
evening, the other boarders became inter- 
ested in Sumpsi Din, too, and somebody 
passed around the empty cake basket and 
the contributions came to nearly three dol- 
lars. 

‘“‘Tt’s the happiest day I have ever spent!’’ 
exclaimed Jamie, as he was undressing for 
bed that evening. ‘And say, mamma, 
when you read the chapter tonight, just 
pick out one about the fishermen of Galilee, 
Somehow, I feel more like—like chums with 
them! Or—O, yes! read about the ‘little 
lad with the small fishes.’ He did what he 
could—an’—an’ so’d I!” 


Mr, Palmer repeated, 


DEFINITIONS OF HOME, 


A prize was offered recently by the London 
Tid-Bits for the best answer to the question, 
“What is home?’’ Here are a few of the 
answers which were received: 


The golden setting in which the brightest 
jewel is ‘‘ mother.’’ 

A world of strife shut out, a world of 
love shut in. 

Home is the blossom of which heaven is 
the fruit. ; 

The only spot on earth where the faults 
and failings of fallen humanity are hiddeu 
under the mantle of charity. 
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An abode in which the inmate, the ‘‘ su- 
perior being called man,’’ can pay, back at 
night, with fifty per cent. interest, every 
annoyance that has met him in business 
during the day. 

The place where the great are sometimes 
small and the small often great. 

The father’s kingdom, the children’s para- 
dise, the mother’s world. 

The jewel casket containing the most 
precious of all jewels—domestic happiness. 

Where you are treated best and you 
grumble most. 

Home is the central telegraph office of 
human love, into which run innumerable 
wires of affection, many of which, though 
extending thousands of miles, are never dis- 
connected from the one great terminus. 

The center of our affections, around which 
our heart’s best wishes twine. 

A little hollow scooped out of the windy 
hill of the world where we can be shielded 
from its cares and annoyances. 

A popular but paradoxical institution in 
which woman works in the absence of man, 
and man rests in the presence of woman. 


<< 


SUGGESTIONS ON DRESS. 


One authority on artistic dress condemns 
the general use of black. Black makes the 
flesh look whiter by contrast, but it deepens 
the shadows 1m the face and brings lines into 
bolder relief. Only persons who are fair and 
plump with no lines of care in their faces look 
wellin black. Elderly ladies, he says, should 
wear soft gray colors. 


Criticising the extremely deep mourning 
costume worn by widows, one writer perti- 
nently remarks that its utter needlessness is 
thrown into strong relief by the fact that there 
is no special dress fora widower. Asa wife 
cannot be considered to be a nearer relation 
to her husband than a husband to his wife, if 
a distinctive garb is unnecessary in one case 
it should be also in the other. 


In order to dress artistically, every woman 
should study herself and compare her own 
proportions with classic figures. Good pro- 
portion demands that the foot be as long as 
the forearm, from point of wrist bone to point 
of elbow, and the hand be as long as the face. 
If you find your foot is too small make it 
appear larger; if too large, give it plenty of 
room in your shoe, that attention may not be 
drawn to it by a conscious or awkward gait. 
If you discover that the body is too long for 
the limbs set the waist line higher; if the 
limbs are too long for the body, plan your 
gowns accordingly. 


Helen Gilbert Ecob, in her book entitled 
The Well-Dressed Woman, says that sanita- 
tians have been divided as to how much of 
the weight of clothing should be borne by the 
shoulders and how much by the pelvic bones. 
It is now thought, however, that there should 
be very little weight to carry and that it 
should be distributed over the entire body. 
Uniform support can only be secured by hay- 
ing nether garments continuous with upper 
garments. This applies not alone to under- 
clothing. The skirt of the gown should be 
sewed to a sleeveless waist lining. This au- 
thor disapproves of any kind of hose sup- 
porter and suggests sewing the stockings to 
the union suit. 


The same writer in a chapter on the Pedi- 
gree of the Corset asserts that the degree of 
lacing in every country is like a barometer, 
indicating the artistic and moral condition of 
the epoch. An investigator on this subject 
states that narrow waists and tight lacing ac- 
company epochs distinguished for a bad state 
of public morals or a low ebb of artistic feel- 
ing. National dress keeps pace with national 
history. Both begin in simplicity and end in 
voluptuousness. 

The artist condemns street wraps so con- 
structed that the arms must be held as if pin- 
ioned to the sides; tight gloves, which give to 
the fingers the expression of jointed sticks; 
excessively tight sleeves, which make the 
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arms resemble sausages, or balloon sleeves, 
which hide the natural outline of the shoulder 
and arm; tight, high-heeled shoes and heavy 
skirts with restricting draperies, which pre- 
vent easy and graceful walking; the muff, 
which necessitates a strained attitude and 
prevents the natural swing of the arms in 
walking. 

Writing of the future costume for women, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford in one of her books 
declares that the perfect dress which shall 
reign at last will be the one best adapted by 
ingenuity to use. Every generation dispenses 
with some superfluity and introduces some 
necessity, and the old saying that fashions 
return once in seven years has only a shred of 
truth. In this connection Mrs. Spofford says: 


‘“ Fashions when they recur, it will be ob- 


served, recur on.a plane higher than when 
they came before. One extreme always pro- 
duces reaction into another, and the two 
together, as in the resolution of forces in 
mechanics, produce a medium. In this appli- 
cation of such a principle to fashion we may 
notice that the medium line is usually the 
starting place for a new departure which is a 
positive advance on what has gone before.” 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED—AN OUTDOOR 
LESSON. 


(Continued from last week.) 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGGE, N, Y. 


Make the map of Palestine by the directions 
given last week. It can be done quickly this 
second time. ,Have the children work quietly, 
listening as they work to mamma’s slow repe- 
tition of the following directions in rhyme for 
making the map. Then let them sing the 
verses to the tune of Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers. They may march around the map, keep- 
ing step as they sing. Tell them that they 
walked over 500 miles every time they went 
round the map. They can easily be taught 
the following facts as the figures double: 

1. Palestine is about forty-five miles across 
the top side. 

2. It is about ninety miles across the south 
side. 

3. It is about 180 miles along the east side. 

Let a child walk each distance aud the 
others say together the proper words (1, 2 or 3 
above). Explain the words “ boundary” and 
“coast line.” 

Map Song. 
One above the other 
Equa! squares we make. 
On the right the Jordan, 
Flowing through a lake. 
The lower line draw westward 
Half its width and see 


Where the southern boundary 
Of the coast should be. 


From this point northeastward 
The coast line extends, 
To the top line’s center 
Where the boundary ends. 
One-third down the coast line 
Carmel’s hight we see. ~ 
Straight east, south of Merom, 
Draw Lake Galilee, 


From the bottom corner, 
On the right you know, 

Upward to the cross line 
Lies the Dead Sea low. 

Now we all are ready 
Waiting your command, 

Maps to draw in outline 
Of the Holy Land. 


Now talk with the children about the names 
of the country we have made and its three 
The Promised Land. Why so called? 
Canaan (Num. 33: 51, 52). Canaanites were 
descendants of Canaan, son of Ham, the son of 
Noah. The Holy Land. One of the names of 
Jesus is the Holy Child. Palestine—a corrup- 
tion of the word Philistine, the name of a 
people who used to live inthat country. Gali- 
lee, the northern division, is easily remem- 
bered by Lake Galilee, which has been learned. 
This lake had another name beginning with 
G., viz., Gennesaret. Judea is remembered 
by Jerusalem and Samaria by Shechem. 
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Now have the “ Bible Traveler” exercise 
preparatory to the location of the cities upou 
the map. Mamma says: ‘‘I have come from a 
eity where there is a great, beautiful building 
on a hillside. Once when Jesus looked at this. 
city He wept and said some sorrowful words. 
In our lesson next week we shall learn of a 
man in this city who came to Jesus at night 
and Jesus told him that he ‘must be born 
again.’” Or Cana, as follows: ‘I have just 
come from a little town where they were hav- 
ing a feast. There seemed to be some trouble 
and the servants were anxiously talking about 
what should be done. A woman goes and 
speaks to one of the guests. He gives an or- 
der for something to be done and yery soon 
there is great wonder and rejoicing.”’ Make 
the descriptions easy or difficult, according to 
the ages of the children. Have pictures of the 
different towns, if possible. At least make 
the descriptions of them so vivid as to be 
mind pictures. As each town is described 
locate it on the map by means of pieces of 
bent cardboard for houses. 

Jerusalem is one-third of the way across 
from the top of the Dead Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean sea coast. Nazareth is half-way across 
from the bottom of Lake Galilee to the sea 
coast. Shechem (Jacob’s well) is half-way be- 
tween Jerusalem and Nazareth. Bethabara is 
on the eastern bank of the Jordan and as far 
north of the Dead Sea as the length of Lake 
Merom, which is one-tenth of the side of any 
one of the squares (see last week). Bethlehem 
is this same distance southwest of Jerusalem, 
aud Cana the same northeast of Nazareth. 
Bethany is close to Jerusalem on the east. 
Bethsaida and Capernaum are at the head of 
Lake Galilee, respectively, on the east and 
west sides of the Jordan. 

The names of the towns in connection with 
an important fact regarding each may be easily 
remembered by these alliterations: _ 

B, 

Jesus was born at Bethlehem, was baptized at 
Bethabara, brought Lazarus to life at Bethany, 
gave bread to 5,000 at Bethsaida. ’ 

C. 

Jesus changed water to wine at Cana, cured 

the palsied man at Capernaum. 
J. \ 
Jesus journeyed often to the Jewish Pass- 


overs at Jze7vusalem ' 
N. 


Jesus spent nearly thirty years at Nazareth. 
S. 

Jesus spoke of salvation to the Samaritan 
woman at Shechem. 

Of course the story of each town should be 
told before this aliiteration is taught. There 
is enough material for several lessons for some 
children, while others, to whom Bible stories 
are familiar, can easily learn it in an hour. 
As each locates a town let him stand on its 
site on the map. Stop as soon as the children 
are tired, for then the keen edge is taken from 
memory. Taught by an earnest Christian 
mother, there is no danger that this lesson will 
lack spiritual helpfulness. 


Success 


has come to Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder because 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

_ Itis not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated.on every tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 

It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 

It is full weight and full strength 
until all used. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


The British Provinces and the mother 
country across the Atlantic seem to supply 
all the vacation letters this week. First 
Comes one from the Thousand Islands in 
the St. Lawrence River, Province of Quebec: 


... You caunot imagine the charm of these 
eighteen hundved islands, in our trip of fifty 
miles, passing through, between, around, near 
to thirteen hundred by actual count, now glid- 
ing through narrow channels, grazing the 
shore, then out into lovely bays, then winding 
among the most beautiful scenes which lavish 
nature can paint, and each trip, however often 
we take it, giving new charm with changing 
sky and cloud. 

Yesterday we called on Mrs. Dr. Holland at 
Bonnicastle, and she told us a bird story in 
response to my story of telling a lie to Pan. 
Emma Thursby was her guest a while since 
and brought with her a rare Indian bird, about 
the size of a robin, given her by a German. 
They call her Mina. It will talk in German 
or English, will laugh, sing, pout, get angry, 
and seems almost human. One of the little 
girls came into the room and the caged Mina 
shouted, ‘‘Let me out, let me out!” The 
child began to soothe the bird, singing to it 
and calling 1t all sorts of sweet names. Then 
the bird, which couldn’t be made to sing when 
Miss Thursby was in the room—because she 
wouldn’t set it free for a romp—broke out in a 
volume of song, and chatted, laughed and 
played merrily with the child, but fell into 
absolute silence when its mistress came in. 

Later, when in the country on,a quiet farm, 
a party of children was made for Mina. She 
was let out and romped and played with her 
companions with the greatest glee. At the 
table a plate was set for the bird and she ate 
and behaved as decorously as her playmates. 
When tkey said good-by she responded with 
all the graciousness of a queen. In the games 
she would shout, with perfect clearness, hip, 
hip, hoo-ray, and would talk far better than 
any parrot. S. E. B. 


That is a very interesting story, and of 
course a true one, but ornithological Cor- 
nerers will want to know the name of the 
bird. Others will ask who was Pan and 
who told him a lie. I asked and learned 
the following. Pan is a handsome and in- 
telligent dog owned by one of the proprie- 
tors of the Congregationalist. (I forget 
where he got that name, whether from Pan- 
handle, Panjandrum or Sancho Panza.) He 
usually accompanies his friends whene’er 
they take their walks abroad and enjoys the 
recreation as much as any of them. On one 
occasion when he anticipated an excursion 
from something he saw or heard (?), he 
asked as plainly as a dog can ask whether 
he was to go too, and was distinctly as- 
sured—by the editor of our Home—that he 
should go, But for some reason the prom- 
ise was not kept and he lost the outing. 
Poer Pan was exceedingly grieved over this 
breach of good faith and maintained for 
some time a dogged sulkiness toward her, 
refusing to speak or be spoken to! She says 
she learned the lesson—perhaps we may 
learn it, too—that it is not safe or right to 
tell a lie even to a dog. 

I have three letters from Nova Scotia. 
One gentleman, who is apparently spending 
his vacation there, writes: 


. .. Dr. Buckley used to quote one Ameri- 
-can traveler’s standing expression for sur- 
prise, pleasure or disgust—‘‘ This is a great 
country/’* TI can use it here. The immense 
orchardage of this regionis amazing. A plum 
orchard here of ten acres is one of the show 

laces. .. . The travel is prodigious, not only 
from the States, but from the Provinces, and 
it gives a good outing. The thing would be 
for you to take a bicycle trip from Yarmouth 
round to Yarmouth via Sydney and any other 
jumping-off place you know. 


I think I should first have to take lessons 
in bicycling of some of our Corner wheol- 
men!. Iremember that ‘‘ jumping-off place”’ 


at Sydney very well, and our weird. experi-. 


ence of going into the mines on small coal- 
wagons, drawn by small horses, driven 
by small boys—and yreat darkness around 
us! 


‘pulsion, 
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Port Marrianp, N. S.% 


Dear Mr. Martin: From the land of perpet- 
ual afternoon we greet you... . Just before 
my window are two lone piers built out into 
the water; at the end of the longer is a tiny 
lighthouse, primitive and picturesque. "We 
held a reception there one evening, the best 
attended and most interesting I ever knew. 
The setting sun flooded sea and sky with 
beauty. The water was low and clear; the 
bottom was easily discernible, and here the 
guests assembled. 

First came the sculpins, with their prom- 
inent eyes and elaborate trimmings. Then 
the flounders, the apotheosis of flatness, vary- 
ing greatly in circumference, but not in thin- 
ness. Then the skate, reminding one of a 
palm-leaf fan or a frying pan, moving easily 
over the ground with no visible mode of pro- 
What a smile has a skate! Then 
came lobsters galore, with as many members 
for locomotion as the skate lacked. Some 
had these intact, but many battle-scarred vic- 
tims had lost one or more. There were pol- 
lock, who seemed to have a speck of phos- 
phorous like an electric light in the end of 
the nose. Finally came the sea serpent him- 
self. He joined the company with the easy 
assurance of one ‘‘born to the purple.” He 
was three or four feet long, with a large face, 
dead white, and an erect fin. He was dis- 
tinctly marked with stripes of gray and white 
going about his body. We were extremely 
anxious to know his name, for he came unan- 
nounced. At length the lighthouse keeper 
hove in sight. We tried to detain the mon- 
ster, but in vain. We felt that that man and 
that beast must be brought together, and 
since the fish would go 1 ran to meet the 
man. But he wasa little deaf and lame, and 
before I could explain and get bim to the 
scene a farewell swish and the defiant wave 
of a departing tail was all that remained! ... 

M. W. B. 


Fishologists, cannot you relieve this 
lady’s anxiety and give that ‘‘serpent”’ a 


name? 
WOLFVILLE, N. 8S. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I spent my first Sunday 
in the Queen’s dominions in St. John. In the 
morning we visited Trinity Church, where 
the Queen’s militia marched in with a band 
and filled up both the middle aisles. They 
had on red jackets and blue striped trousers. 
Hach soldier had on a white belt, with a bayo- 
net at the side. Some of them wore tall fur 
hats, such as the drum-majors. After chureh 
they went through the drill and then marched 
around the streets. In the afternoon we 
walked across the suspension bridge and 
watched the St. John River, which is said to 
tiow first one way and then the other. [And 
so it does, for I watched it once until the tide 
turned.—Mr. M.]. After tea we visited the 
barracks of the Salvation Army—quite a con- 
trast to the morning service. 

The next morning we crossed the Bay of 
Fundy on a rather calm sea. [I have crossed 
it sometimes when the sea was not ‘‘ rather 
calm.”’—Mr. M.] On the boat we met Mr. 
J.T. Trowbridge, the story-writer. ... From 
Digby we were brought here by an engine 
called ‘‘ Gabriel,’’? but ‘‘ Evangeline’’ was no- 
where to be seen! We had a little time to 
wait at Annapolis, next to St. Augustine the 
oldest city in America. We went inside the 
old fort. We are stopping at Kent Lodge, 
named after the Duke of Kent. We have the 
pleasure of sitting three times a day at a table 
once owned by him. Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
has registered here but [ have not met her as 


yet. Yours truly, Pun B. 
That is a model boy’s letter! Now for 
two letters from England. ‘The first is 


dated from London; please tell why the 
writer visited each place he names. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We crossed Atlantic by 
Scythia and landed at Liverpool. Two of our 
party came by bicycle to London. We took 
train; saw Chester; then to Leamington, 
which we made a center and walked to 
Stratford-on-Avon, Kenilworth, Coventry and 
Rugby. We went to Birmingham, were five 
days at Oxford and then to London. We saw 
the Prince and Princess of Wales yesterday 
at the opening of the Tower Bridge. 

Yours very truly, Sen J. K. 


OxForD, ENG, 


Dear Mr. Martin: As a lifelong reader of 
the Corner and an old friend of Sarah Noah, 
Kitty Clover, Captain Myles and all the rest 
of your jolly crew, I wish to report myself as 
still loyal to all the great interests and enter- 
prises of the Corner, even though three thou- 
gand miles of water roll between us. It is 
amazing—([I don’t care if it is, or if you are a 
lifelong friend of that old captain and that 
old cat, even if you are the editor himself, 
you can’t have any more room this week.— 


DPA: Mw. Mates) 
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INFANTS iis, 


AND 53 


ii. \NVALIDS. 


: THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


West Liberty, Ia. 

We have a baby 20 months old who was 

raised on Mellin’s Food; she was so delicate 

that no one thought she could live; Mellin’s 

Food saved her.: Mrs. A. J. WESTLAND. 
Wilmington, Del. 

I have been using your Mellin’s Food for 
my boy, nearly two years old, for the last 
month or so, and it has improved him won- 
derfully; he is just recovering from a severe 
illness and could not digest milk at all before 
using the Food, Mrs. WM. J. QUINN. 


SEND for our book, *‘The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,’ mailed 
Free to any address. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, @ 
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“It’s like 


A Magic Touch” 


said an enthusiastic housekeeper 


after using 


SILVER cTRO i 
ELEY sriIC.., 
That it’s best in every way is vouche 


ed for by nearly a million others 
who use it. It’s unlike any other. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
Post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St. New York 


WIFE Mh sspaiay2° 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
= proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
Md finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 

| Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 

der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 

et of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 

80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 

75,000 now in use, World’s Fair Meda] awarded machine and attach-~ 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to 08 for machine or large free 

FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 
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The Sunday School 


LEssoON FOR SEPT. 9. John 3: 1-16. 
JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The life of Jesus on earth, from its begin- 
ning to its end, is described in the New Testa- 
ment as dependent on the Holy Spirit. This 
has been almost a forgotten truth. When 
Joseph found that Mary, his betrothed wife, 
was with child, the angel of the Lord said to 
him, ‘*‘ That which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy Spirit.” Those who’ testified to His 
character and mission did so through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. The angel declared 
to Zacharias that John, who was to prepare 
the way for Jesus, should ‘‘ be filled with the 
Holy Spirit’’ from his birth. Elizabeth, testi- 
fying to Mary that she was the mother of the 
Lord, ‘‘ was filled with the Holy Spirit.’”? So 
was Zacharias when he prophesied that John 
should ‘be called the prophet of the Most 
High.” When Simeon described the mission 
of Jesus ‘‘the Holy Spirit was upon him.’ 
When Jesus entered on His ministry “the 
Holy Spirit descended in a bodily form, as a 
dove, upon Him.’’ Afcer the temptation of 
Jesus, through which He had passed ‘‘ full of 
the Holy Spirit,” John introduced Him to 
men as ‘‘He that baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit.’ 

Early in His ministry Jesus described His 
disciples as ‘* born anew,”’ “ born of the Spirit.” 
In this interview with the Jewish rabbi Jesus 
described this new birth. This is the subject 
of our lesson. We need not spend time on 
the character of Nicodemus, nor on the rea- 
sons why he sought Jesus, nor in discussing 
whether fear or some other motive led him to 
choose the night time for making his call. 
That which is of the highest interest is what 
Jesus told him of the new birth. He declared: 

1. Its object. Jesus came to establish a new 
and everlasting kingdom. There was only 
one way to come intoit. But Jesus described 
that way to different persons in different lan- 
guage, according as they could best apprehend 
it. To one who sought to enter it He said: 
‘Go, sell that thou hast ;’’ to another, “ Take 
up thy cross, and follow Me; ’”’ to others, ‘‘ Ex- 
cept ye turn and become as little children, ye 
cannot enter’’; to Nicodemus, “ Ye must be 
born anew.’’ In all these cases His purpose 
was the same—to get men to become His fol- 
lowers; and in each case He told them some- 
thing which they must do, with the assurance 
that through doing it they would find them- 
selves in His kingdom. We have made much 
more than He did of the mystery of the new 
birth. It is a mystery. Men can no more 
comprehend it than Nicodemus could compre- 
hend the source and destiny of the summer 
breeze which, perhaps while Jesus was talk- 
ing, rustled the leaves of the branches close 
by and was gone. But what men must do to 
experience the new birth is no mystery. The 
kingdom of God was constituted simply by 
men trusting themselves to Jesus Christ and 
following Him. Nicodemus failed to under- 
stand it because he was seeking things per- 
taining to the senses, not to the spirit. Jesus 
was founding a spiritual kingdom composed 
of spiritual men. A child could have grasped 
what puzzled the learned rabbi. God has hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and 
has revealed them unto babes. Every one is 
born of the Spirit who obediently commits 
himself to Jesus. The object of the new birth 
is‘to bring individuals into the kingdom of 
God. 

2. Its necessity. Nicodemus could have un- 
derstood why a heathen needed to be born 
again in order to become a Jew. The process 
was well known to Jewish teachers. The 
proselyte passed under new laws, came into 
new conditions, received by adoption new 
privileges inherited by Jews. The applica- 
tion of water symbolized his renewal and 
cleansing. He took a new name, entered ona 
new life. What Nicodemus could not under- 
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stand was that a Jew needed to experience a 
new birth. Nicodemus was already a man of 
rank in the kingdom appointed of God, to 
which he thought the people of his nation held 
an exclusive title. He could conceive no 
other radical change for himself to fit him for 
that kingdom any more than he could con- 
ceive of beginning life again through physical 
birth. 

But Jesus told Nicodemus that the kingdom 
of God which He came to establish was the 
rulership of God within and over the indi- 
vidual life; and that He, the Son of Man, rep- 
resenting humanity, was to be lifted up before 
the world as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness before the Jews; and that who- 
soever should believe on Him, surrendering 
himself to Him who thus manifested God, 
would have eternal life, as the Jews who 
looked to the serpent were restored to tem- 
poral life. So Jesus taught men that entrance 
into His kingdom meant the entrance of the 
Spirit of God into the penitent and believing 
man to abide and rule there. ‘If aman love 
Me,” Jesus said, ‘‘ he will keep My word; and 
My Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.” 

Men do not naturally make God the supreme 
object of their choice. Therefore, every one 
must be born anew through the energy of the 
Holy Spirit in order to make that choice and 
become a member of His kingdom. But this 
necessity does not imply that all men not so 
renewed are utterly displeasing to Christ. He 
felt toward the young rulera strong personal 
attraction and affection, though the young 
man rejected the nobler life to which Jesus 
called him. God is pleased with every good 
deed and with a loving disposition in any one. 
There are great moral distinctions between 
unrenewed men, but they have this in com- 
mon, that life’s center of gravity is not in God 
but in-self and in the good things of this life. 
Lives so centered inevitably tend toward evil, 
and if not changed through the power of the 
Holy Spirit finally become completely con- 
trolled by evil. ‘‘That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh.” 

3. Its nature. The physical life of Jesus was 
begun through the creative energy of the Holy 
Spirit [Luke 1; 35]. That is true of Him in a 
sense in which it can be true of no other hu- 
man being. He is the only begotten of the 
Father. Yet He claimed a family relation, a 
kinship to many whom He called His breth- 
ren. He declared that a new birth, corre- 
sponding to His own birth, should, through 
the power of the same Holy Spirit by whom 
He was begotten, take place in those who 
believe on Him. John says, ‘‘ As many as re- 
ceived Him, to them gave He the right to 
become children of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on His name; which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” This new family 
begun, of which He was the firstborn, was the 
new kingdom of God. 

The steps by which men come to realize the 
new birth and verify its results are the earthly 
things of which Christ spoke to Nicodemus. 
No one can recreate himself. But every one 
can repent of his sins, can renounce sin, can 
seek mercy from God and can choose Him as 
the supreme object of worship and obedience. 
That choice is the love which Christ says is 
the first and great commandment. Whoever 
does these things may be sure that God will 
complete in him the work of renewal. The 
promise of this is the gospel which Christ 
came to preach; the accomplishment of it by 
His sacrifice was His mission to the world. 
This promise is fulfilled in the believer 
through faith in Jesus Christ lifted up to be 
the Saviour of mankind. We have not yet 
ascended into heaven and therefore cannot 
verify by experience what is done there for 
our redemption. But the Son of God has 
come to this earth and has become the Son of 
man. He has entered into fellowship with 
believers. His home is in heaven. He has 
revealed to us the forgiveness of sins, the life 
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beyond the grave, the blessedness of heaven 
and the glories of His kingdom. These things 
we believe on His word. 

4, Its extent.. The Jewish nation was in a 
sense the kingdom of God, and every Jew was 
init. But the kingdom which Jesus came to 
found rests on personal relations of its mem- 
bers with Himself and is open to every 
creature.. It belongs to no one nation, for it 
is not a kingdom of this world [John 18: 36] ; 
but He commanded His disciples to baptize 
all nations into the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, thus recognizing all who received that 
baptism as members of that kingdom. God so 
loved His chosen people that He gave them 
peculiar blessings above all nations. But He 
so loved the world that through His chosen 
people He gave His only begotten Son to be 
the world's Saviour. Jesus Christ is as truly 
a gift to Americans as He was to the Jews. 

Every person in every, nation who accepts 
Jesus Christ lifted up and appropriates for 
himself that sacrifice will have, not his phys- 
ical life rejuvenated, but everlasting life. He 
may not understand the process of the new 
birth, but he can have abundant evidence of 
its genuineness in his own experience. “No 
man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
Spirit.” ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus 
is the Christ is begotten of: God.” ‘“ Every 
one that loveth is begotten of God and knoweth 
God.” ‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, kindness, goodness, 
aithfulness, meekness, temperance.” 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 2-8. Laboring for the Meat that 
Perisheth. John 6: 25-35; 1 Cor. 3: 6-15. 


How can necessary toil be kept from becoming 
irksome drudgery? Christ’s attitude toward labor 
and laboring men. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


YP 8 OE, 
PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 9-15. The Alternatives. John 
3: 16-21, 31, 36. 

Choice has so large a part in our lives that 
we are continually taking sides on important 
and trivial questions alike without a mo- 
ment’s thought. It is easy to choose, but to 
choose aright: here is the condition which 
impresses the need of a standard whereby to 
judge the ever-recurring alternatives. An ex- 
ample is set to fulfill this want in the perfect 
life of Christ offered to every man. Through 
believing it becomes his—a living part of 
himself to control his action. 

If the first choice, then, is this unvarying 
pattern, the whole life need only be ruled by 
it to become consistent and conformable to 
its profession. The former doubts regarding 
undecided questions are eliminated and but 
one way is open, the right way. To follow 
the truth of conviction openly should be no 
shame to us. Independent decision should 
lead to plain words and unconcealed acts. 
““Whoso would be aman must be a non-con- 
formist.’”” What we must do is what most 
concerns us, and that ‘‘ must”’ is ironclad if the 
purpose is fixed by some higher ordering. 
Principle rather than policy is the guiding 
star of the hero, but it is the harder to follow, 
since on every hand are those who seem to 
know our duties better than ourselves. Our 
duty alone, the one which lies nearest, is our 
call. 

Indifference often amounts to opposition. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, we wield our influ- 
ence on the side we would not favor simply 
from failure to act. A modern writer says, 
“There is but one question, the gospel”; and 
another, ‘‘ The alternatives of action proposed 
by the Christian faith are two only.” The 
bringer of this message of salvation has said, 
“ He that is not with Me is against Me.” By 
our choice in this we have laid the ground- 
work of all decisions. 
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By choosing independently we grow stronger 
in our places; we shine before others and 
guide them. By wearing one face to the 
crowd and another to ourselves we are likely 
to become confused after a while as to which 
is the right. If we love truth let us live by it, 
let us choose by it, taking alternatives for our- 
selves as we would for others, making sure 
that our acts shall be no hindrance to the 
progress of others. 

Parallel verses: Deut. 30: 15-20; Josh. 24: 15, 
16, 22-24; Ps. 1: 1-6; Prov. 1: 29-33; 12: 28; 15: 
9; Matt. 4:4; 16: 24-97; 18: 8,9; Luke 10; 38- 
42; John 3: 36; 11: 25, 26; 2 Cor. 5: 17; Gal. 2: 
20; Heb. 11: 24-26; 1 John 2: 9-11; 3: 7-10; 
§: 12. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
PAUL—THE OITY. 


BY REV. M. M. G. DANA, D.D. 


At the foot of one ofthe principal streets of 
the city of St. Paul, leading to the river, is a 
large sort of barge moored to the levee, which 
has been made the home of one of its most 
extensive and useful charities. It is the prop- 
erty of the Bethel Association, which, formed 
in 1872, has in recent years settled upon this 
unique device for its varied and growing mis- 
sion, 

To begin with, instead of a building this 
commodious boat serves all the purposes of 
the association, and is not only more econom- 
ical but better adapted than any other kind 
of plant for the work to be done. 

But no charity succeeds without the co- 
operation of woman, so the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Society, organized in 1891, furnished and fitted 
up this boat for its varied uses and supplies 
in the main the workers needed in connec- 
tion with the mission. A large Sabbath 
school finds its rather novel habitat in the 
main room of the boat and draws its pupils 
from the classes unreached by any of the 
churches. Next came the industrial school, 
which was soon seen to be needed, and im- 
mediately found for itself a growing field. 
Then followed ‘‘ the mothers’ afternoon teas,”’ 
resulting from the belief that,while mothers and 
housekeepers have less done for them than any 
other class of women, they really require most 
the diversion and inspiration of social inter- 
course. Accordingly this movement enlisted 
the personal service of some of the most ac- 
tive and cultured ladies of the city, and they 
have brought to it the charm of their enthu- 
siasm and individual effort. At these teas 
there is all the friendly contact and home 
feeling that really conditioned their useful- 
ness, together with such variety in their con- 
duct as kept them from losing their attract- 
iveness for those they were designed to reach. 

While primarily secial they were also made 
educational by the “ practical talks ” given by 
lady physicians upon home habits, care of 
children, dress, etc., as well as by informal 
addresses upon other topics connected with 
the daily problems of life, and by musical and 
literary entertainments which often made the 
hours memorably enjoyable. 

This personal fellowship has been at the 
foundation of this branch of the work, and 

the resultant value in the way of exchange of 
confidences, advice-giving and burden-sharing 
few can estimate. The intercourse has been 
entirely reciprocal, untrammeled by national- 
ity, sect or social position. Cooking lessons, 
_ experimental luncheons and sewing instruc- 
tion have broadened out these teas into a 
most delightfully varied and helpful instru- 
mentality. Women have found their way 
to them, bare-headed, with disheveled hair, 
weeping, disheartened and bewildered, and 
have departed calm and hopeful, with new 
ideals born of the new visions and experiences 
which came to them while in that unwonted 
but refining environment. 

If the mothers were reached of course their 
boys could not be forgotten, so the Boys’ Bri- 
gade was organized on the Scotch model, and 
has found its drillroom on this hospitable 
boat. Through this agency have come lessens 
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in obedience, the inculcation of habits of clean- 
liness and punctuality. The very morale of 
youthful life in the city has felt the influence 
of this organization, and every recruit has 
taken the threefold pledge of abstinence from 
tobacco, intoxicating drinks and profanity, 
and brought his parents’ consent to be en- 
rolled. 

All good things seem to be connected and 
one blessing paves the way for another, so 
next in order came the public baths, which 
obliged the construction of a second boat to 
which the city council generously appropri- 
ated $3,000. An artesian well supplies pure 
water for a swimming pool, seventy by twen- 
ty-four feet, and sixteen shower baths, and 
the patronage has been such as to prove not 
only their necessity but their wide popularity. 
On certain days asmall fee is charged, but that 
brings with it the privilege of towels and soap. 

The Friendly Inn was the last of the clus- 
tered charities this barge housed. Resembling 
the “inns” in Hastern cities, it met last win- 
ter’s distress by furnishing cheap and cleanly 
lodgings to those out of employment. Never 
wholly free, the privileges were yet always 
within reach of those willing to work, for 
the contiguous woodyard of the association 
enabled every applicant to earn his night’s 
lodgings or his meal in the. coffee-room. 
Twenty sticks of maple wood sawed twice, or 
its equivalent in other work, was the price of 
the clean bed with the required bath and the 
provided nightgown, with the opportunity of 
having their own garments fumigated. It is 
but a sign of how low human beings can sink 
when we were told that the bath was the one 
condition with which not a few refused to 
comply. 

Throughout the last severe winter the un- 
employed and needy found this inn their only 
refuge. Over 3,000 were furnished with lodg- 
ings and 8,000 with meals. All trades and 
professions were represented, eighty per cent. 
being under thirty-five and sixty per cent. 
American born. The Relief Society and Board 
of Control of the city acknowledged the timely 
and wise help this inn afforded, while its 
work test rid the community largely of tramps 
and the fraudulent applicants for help that 
every winter infest such centers of business 
and population as are the Twin Cities. 

It is not surprising that the citizens of St. 
Paul point to this Bethel as its model charity, 
and speak only in words of praise of the tact 
and enterprise displayed by the gifted men 
and women who by their personal service 
have made it what it is. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
Is IT ‘‘ ECCLESIASTICAL RICK-RACK ”’? 


I know you will permit me a word in your 
paper in response to a communication en- 
titled Ecclesiastical Rick-rack that appeared 
in your Gleanings of Aug. 2. 

The writer objected to the presentation of 
banners and diplomas at the Cleveland In- 
ternaticnal Christian Endeavor Convention. 
These banners and diplomas were given to 
societies and unions that reported the best 
year’s work along the lines of good citizen- 
ship, promotion of systematic and proportion- 
ate giving to God, the spread of good religious 
literature and the increase in the numbers of 
Christian Endeavor Societies. Of course your 
correspondent does not object to the doing of 
any of these things, nor to the recognition, in 
some way, of such good deeds, but merely to 
the mode of recognition adopted at Cleveland. 

He characterizes the giving of these ban- 
ners and diplomas as meaningless and super- 
fluous, like ‘‘the general conferring of honor- 
ary degrees,’’ but he forgets that these banners 
and diplomas are not like honorary degrees, 
in that they stand for the accomplishment of 
certain definite tasks. They are rather to be 
compared to the diplomas given by colleges at 
the close of regular courses of work. To be 
sure, no worthy student would work for the 
sake of the sheepskin that comes at the end of 
the course, and yet the sheepskin serves a 
useful purpose, placing its seal of approval 
and recognition on good work honestly ac- 
complished. It is a pleasure, as well as a 
duty, to recognize such work, whether it be in 
the field of scholarship or of religious activity. 

As to the ‘‘time wasted” in speeches of 
presentation and reception, I hardly think the 
eritic could have been at Cleveland. Those 
speeches were anything but mere empty com- 
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pliments. They served in each case to em- 
phasize the great ideas for which the banners 
and diplomas stood. They served to incite to 
further effort along these lines of Christian 
growth and activity. I, for one, do not seein 
what better way than through this simple 
ceremony noble accomplishments could be 
approved and inspiration be given to fresh 
endeavors. Abstract orations are good, and 
Cleveland had its share of them, but I be- 
lieve that any practical student of Christianity 
will agree with me in thinking that speeches 
that take their starting point from some con- 
crete illustration are far more effective, in 
spurring consciences and arousing energy, 
than addresses less directly and immediately 
connected with life and deeds. 

These banners and diplomas were anything 
but “empty tinsel’? and ‘‘decorated pieces 
of satin.” As banners and diplomas they 
amounted to nothing and would have been 
received as worthless. There was joy in the 
giving of them and joy in the reception of 
them solely because of the great things they 
stood for—the addition of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to the treasuries of denomina- 
tional mission boards, the purification of city 
government, the relief of the needy, the re- 
form of the drunkard, the enlargement of the 
subscription lists of religious newspapers and 
the growth of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment. While these banners are given and re- 
ceived in this spirit, I, for one, cry, Long may 
they wave! Amos R. WELLS, 

Managing Editor of the Golden Rule. 


INDIVIDUAL CUPS. 


The subject of individual communion cups 
haying been so recently agitated in your col- 
umns and in other publications, I would like 
to ask why the adoption of capsules contain- 
ing the wine, the suggestion of which I saw in 
a secular paper, would not be a most excel- 
lent custom. As the writer—a physician—re- 
marked, they could be made in the form ofa 
grape, thus observing the sacred sentiment of 
the occasion. There is great danger arising 
from the promiscuous use of the same cup, 
and in using the capsule the most important 
objection would thus be avoided ; likewise the 
amount needed for the communicants could 
easily be calculated. Ought not serious thought 
to be given to this question? 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Numerous suggestions have been sent to us 
on this topic, the most of which we have de- 
clined to print because they seemed to involve 
ridicule of the sacred ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper. Several writers have advocated 
capsules. We could not at first regard the 
matter seriously, but some, like this corre- 
spondent, have evidently had no intention of 
making light of the sacrament. A little con- 
sideration, however, will hardly fail to show 
the incongruity of administering as a medi- 
cine, in a form which some find it impossible 
to take, the wine which, when the Supper was 
instituted, was partaken of just as it was at a 
family meal. It appears from the accounts in 
the book of Acts that the first disciples ob- 
served this ceremony daily at their homes, as 
a memorial of Him whom they wished never 
to forget, and thus recalling the new cove- 
nant in His blood shed for the remission of 
their sins. The rite is best observed when 
most in accord with the simple customs of 
family life. Christ’s disciples gather at His 
table as one family, of which He is the Head. 
‘This do,” He said, ‘‘as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of Me.’’ Why should they not 
drink it in the same way they are accustomed 
to drink at home? 

Some have insisted that in advocating the 
use of individual cups we are trying to force a 
new innovation into the churches. By no 
means. Those who use the same cup at the 
family table may prefer to do the same in the 
larger company of the church, or for other 
reasons they may prefer in this way to observe 
the Lord’s Supper. ‘“‘ Let each man be fully 
assured in his own mind.’”’ Many physicians 
have recently expressed the opinion that cer- 
tain diseases are liable to be conveyed when a 
large number of people taste the same liquid 
in the same cup. The number of churches is 
increasing whose members prefer to take the 
wine at the Lord’s table as they are accus- 
tomed to take coffee or water at their family 
tables. Each church will exercise its own 
liberty in this matter; and in either way those 
who sincerely remember Him and show His 


- death till He come will be conscious of the 


presence of our Lord and receive His blessing. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
DISCIPLESHIP, 


We should like to know who wrote this 
book but he has preserved his anonymity. 
Some twenty years ago he wrote another 
and larger work, called The King and the 
Kingdom, a study of the four gospels in 
order to learn from them just what Jesus 
Christ intended us to believe and do. The 
various opinions which were expressed of 
the work seemed to the author to indicate 
that many of its readers had failed to catch 
his meaning accurately, and after the long 
interval he has now condensed the substance 
of what had been said in the earlier work 
upon the most important topics into the 
smaller volume just out which is called 
Discipleship, the Scheme of Christianity. 

We are glad to commend its scholarly 
spirit and its devout earnestness as well as 
the plain, unusually intelligible English in 
which it is expressed. It also has the 
interest of freshness for some of its positions 
are quite novel. We do not think the 
author has established many of his original 
suggestions conclusively, but he never fails 
to reason in a manner abundantly worth 
attention. Itisa business-like book through- 
out and will interest laymen, and it is our 
impression that the writer must be one of 
those reverent yet independent thinkers 
some of whom are found among the laity in 
every branch of the church. 

The most striking instance of the diver- 
gence of his views from those commonly 
regarded as true is in the distinction which 
he draws boldly between disciples of Jesus 
and believers in Him, Jesus, says the au- 
thor, never invited or expected all men to 
become His ‘‘ disciples.’’ It is needless and 
impossible that they should. His disciples 
were and always must be comparatively 
few, carefully selected and tested, thor- 
oughly absorbed in Him, abounding in self- 
sacrifice for His sake. ‘‘ Believers,” on the 
other hand, are not addressed by Jesus in 
the directions given specially to disciples. 
They also are not able to receive and illus- 
trate the truth like disciples, and Christ 
has not bidden them do so. They are as 
necessary as disciples are to the progress 
of the divine kingdom upon earth, but 
their relation to it is at once less strenuous 
and less honorable. Yet they are not less 
able to take Christ as ‘their shepherd, 
their life-guide, their Saviour.” 

Much harm, the writer holds, has come 
from applying to all men the injunctions 
meant only for disciples. Weak consciences 
have been wounded and many have been led 
to suppose that obedience to Christ is be- 
yond their power. The interpretation of 
Scripture passages offered in support of 
these positions is too ingenious not to be 
very interesting. But we cannot accept 
it. Flaws are evident here or there. The 
succeeding chapters of the book—we have 
been describing the first—offer studies of 
Socialism, Forgiveness, Righteousness, Bap- 
tism and Confirmation—he does not believe 
in these as regarded in the Episcopal Church 
and elsewhere—Resurrection, Miracles, The 
Church, The Sabbath, etc. At every point 
it is well worth while to read the book but 
probably it will make few converts. 

An instance of the oversights which oc- 
cur now and then is seen in comparing one 
statement about the future life on page 151 
that ‘the conception of human destiny 
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which seems best to elucidate, combine and 
harmonize the promises of our Redeemer 
and all other revelations of Scripture”’ is 
that of life and death alternating through 
successive stages of future being, with an- 
other statement on page 159 in which the 
saying of Jesus that the future state is one 
of immunity from death is cited several 
times as settling the matter. But although 
we must dispute the soundness of many, if 
not most, of the positions laid down by the 
author, we have only commendation for the 
Sincerity, spiritual insight and practical 
stimulus of his pages. [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Rey. H. C. Vedder’s studies of the book 
of the Acts which were published originally 
in the Baptist Union form a course of study 
which already has been taken by some 
‘thousands of young people. These studies 
now have been printed in a neat volume, 
The Dawn of Christianity or Studies of the 
Apostolic Church [American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 90 cents]. It describes in 
a simple yet scholarly manner the founding 
of the Church, the extension of the gospel 
to Asia and Europe and the work of estab- 
lishing the churches. Of course the author 
has written from the point of view of a 
sturdy believer in immersion as the only 
baptism and as an opponent of infant bap- 
tism. One wonders a little why, if he be 
sure that he is right on these subjects, he 
devotes so much time and space to proving 
and urging his views. Apart from these 
topics, the volume deserves hearty approval. 
By the way, in what is said about Christian 
communism among the first believers, it 
might have been added that this communism 
does not appear to have been universal 
among them. 

A number of sermons by eminent preach- 
ers and some not so eminent which appeared 
originally in the Preacher’s Magazine now 
have been collected into a book entitled 
Present Day Preaching [Wilbur B. Ketcham, 
75 cents]. Among those who have furnished 
discourses for the volume are Drs, John 


Hall, Stalker, Joseph Parker, Farrar and 


Fairbairn as well as R. F. Horton and Hugh 
Price Hughes. The sermons treat of a wide 
range of subjects and in very different 
manners, but one and all are fresh and 
forceful. 

In Why [Standard Publishing Co. 50 
cents] Mr. W. F. McCauley has set forth 
the reasons underlying the Christian En- 
deavor Society. He goes into the philoso- 
phy of the movement, endeavors to answer 
possible objections and has written with the 
zeal of one firmly persuaded and eager to 
convince others. The book is compact in 
form and will do a good work. 

Messrs. J. R. Sweney and W. J. Kirk- 
patrick have prepared The Organ Score An- 
them Book, No. 2 [J. J. Hood. 60 cents]. 
Its contents are not difficult and will afford 
satisfaction to many choirs. Honey Out 
of the Rock [Meyer & Bro. 35 cents], ed- 
‘ited by W. S. Nickle and G, J. Meyer, is a 
Sunday school and prayer meeting hymn- 
book of average quality. 


STORIES. 


Maria Louise Pool’s novels form a se- 
quence and The Two Salomes has been suc- 
ceeded and completed by Out of Step [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25]. The ruling conception 
of the former book, that of a contrast and 
struggle between a Puritan and a tropical 
heredity in the same person, is carried out 
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to its conclusion in this book. It is an ex- 
ceedingly, an almost painfully, interesting 
study of character which the author has 
supplied, not without grace and humor yet 
rather vigorous than elegant in form and 
rather sad than merry in mood. Certain 
New England types are portrayed more ably 
than one often sees them, and the book will 
make its mark. ; 

My Pretty Jane [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00], by Effie A. Rowlands, is more con- 
ventional in plan. It deals with the fa- 
miliar situation—a young woman marrying 
an old man for his money and hating and 
ill-treating his lovely daughter. One or 
two love affairs complicate the situation ex- 
ceedingly. In spite of so much which is 
trite in the plot of the book it is written 
with remarkable freshness and force and is 
thoroughly entertaining. It is hard to be- 
lieve that such old material can be made to 
seem 80 new and to be so enjoyable. 

Almost equally well worn is the plot of 
Peter's Wife [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], 
by The Duchess. Yet this too, while not 
quite as charmingly breezy and invigorat- 
ing as My Pretty Jane, nevertheless is a 
bright and striking story, abundantly worth 
reading as a picture of certain kinds of 
English people. The cynicism and selfish- 
ness of several of them is disagreeable in 
itself but possesses a certain interest as a 
subject of study. The romance of the 
story is exciting and the end satisfactory. 
Mr. Edgar Fawcett, in his story, Her 
Fair Fame [Merrill & Baker. $1.00] has 
told a decidedly improbable and not partic- 
ularly interesting story and’in a somewhat 
sensational style. The moral influence of 
the book is good. Indeed, it preaches a 
powerful sermon in defense of virtue and 
nobility. But somehow one thinks of tin- 
sel from beginning to end. 

Narcissa, or The Road to Rome [Estes & 
Lauriat. 50 cents], by Laura E. Richards, 
with which is bound up another of her 
stories, In Verona, is charming. Each is 
a simple, touching, sweet little story of 
rustic New England life, full of vivid pic- 
tures of interesting character and refresh- 
ing for its unaffected genuineness and hu- 
man feeling. We have enjoyed the little 
volume unusually. Grizzly’s Little Pard 
[Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents], by Eliza- 


‘beth M. Comfort, is a spirited, touching 


little story about a child in a mining camp 
and her sweet, purifying influence, as pow- 
erful as it was unconscious. The story is 
dramatic and effective in a high degree. 
Mr. Howells’s well-known farce, The 
Garroters [Harpers. 50 cents], is out in 
the Black and White series and fairly may 
be noticed under this head. It is very 
amusing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is a somewhat gloomy picture of the 
economical condition and prospects of the 
South which is painted by C. H. Otken, 
LL. D., in The Ills of the South [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50]. Undoubtedly all 
which he says is true and the credit system ' 
and the ignorance and shiftlessness of the 
negroes have produced a seriously evil state 
of affairs. His book is carefully written and 
cites many important and significant facts. 
Nevertheless, it is a question if there be not 
a brighter side of the situation to which he 
hardly has done full justice. Certainly 
considerable testimony to this effect has 
been published during recent years. More- 
over, the remedy which he advocates, the 
deportation of the colored race and the 
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colonization of the negroes in certain regions 


-of Africa, notably the basin of the Congo 


River, is not regarded favorably by most of 
the negroes nor by many well informed 
white men, and is not yet, at any rate, a 
practicable scheme. The book ought to be 
read by all students of the condition of the 
South and much information may be ob- 
tained from it. But its suggestions do not 
all seem equally valuable. 


In his little volume, Number and Space 
[Ginn & Co. $1.10], Mr. Herbert Nichols 
states the results of an elaborate series of 
experiments and analyses undertaken to 
learn how judgments and certain other men- 
tal processes are caused and proceed, a psy- 
chological investigation of some significance. 
The experiments described were made by 
pin-pricks in different numbers and man- 
ners upon several portions of the human 
body. The book possesses little interest for 
people in general, being too technical, but 
students of mental science will value it. 
Mr. W. E. Parsons has served as Mr. Nich- 
ols’s coadjutor in the experiments and the 
preparation of the work.——Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s system of philosophy is now quite 
generally familiar to specialists but there 
continue to be many inquirers concerning it 
among intelligent persons who are not spe- 
cialists. To inform such concerning the 
main outlines of the system is Prof. W. H. 
Hudson’s endeavor in his Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25]. It contains a biographical 
sketch, a sketch of the system and a chro- 
nological list of Mr. Spencer’s publications. 
It is written from the point of view of a 
loyal admirer of Mr. Spencer rather than 
from that of an impartial critic, and allow- 
ance should be made for this fact. But it 
does its work well. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The August Nineteenth Century [Leonard 
Scott Publication Co. $4.50] opens with a 
paper by Mr. Gladstone on The Place of 
Heresy and Schism in the Christian Church, 
on which we comment editorially this week. 
The other contributions of chief conse- 
quence are The Labor War in the United 
States, by J. S. Jeans, containing consider- 
able truth but characteristically British in 
temper; The Farce of University Extension, 
by Charles Whibley, which makes. some 
points strikingly yet is somewhat hasty and 
doubtless will provoke some vigorous re- 
plies; The Italian Case against France, by 
W.L, Alden, foretelling war for which France 
will be to blame; and The Present Position 
of Egyptology, by Professor Mahaffy, point- 
ing out recent important historical and lit- 
erary discoveries. Among the other con- 
tributors are Prince Kropotkin, Professor 
Geffcken, Richard Le Gallienne and A. C. 


. Swinburne. 


- The Fortnightly [Leonard Scott Publica- 
tion Co. $4.50], also for the current month 
but only just received, has for its leading 
paper one by H. H. Johnston, the well- 
known African specialist, on The Boer Ques- 
tion. He forecasts an ultimate fusion of 
the Boers and the English in South Africa, 
The two papers of special importance, how- 
ever, are Mr, Brooks Adams’s, on The Gold 
Standard, favoring bimetallism, and Hamlet 
and Don Quixote, a lecture containing a 
study and a contrast by Ivan Tourgénieff, 
translated by Miss Lena Milman. Other 
noteworthy contributions are J. F. Runci- 
man’s, Musical Criticism and the Critics, 
which contains some plain speaking; A Visit 
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to Corea, by A. H. Savage-Landor, a timely 
paper; A Week on a Labor Settlement, by 
John Law, a vivid Australian picture; and 
Government Life Insurance, How Not To 
Do It, by Sir Julius Vogel, in which the 
failure of the British Post Office Insurance 
System is commented upon and suggestions 
in its behalf are made. 

The August Yale Review [Tuttle, More- 
house & Taylor. $3.00] has an opening 
editorial on The Latest Labor Crisis and 
another, especially deserving of heed, en- 
titled Is Yale a Rich Men’s College? This 
question is answered in the negative and 
with partial demonstrations by statistics. 
The topic is worth pursuing more at length. 
Hon. C. D. Wright furnishes a very sug- 
gestive statement of Limitations and Diffi- 
culties of Statistics, but urges the value of 
the work of the practical statistician. Other 
articles are The Constitutional Union Party 
of 1860, by C. F. Richardson, a careful and 
stimulating historical study; Theories of 
Mixture of Races and Nationalities, by Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith; Prince Henry, the Navi- 
gator, by Prof. E. G. Bourne, an interesting 


_and profitable study of character and achieve- 


ments; and The Bimetallic Theory, by Prof. 
H.W.Farnam, Readers of Brooks Adams’s 
article in the Fortnightly should also read 
this clear and forcible paper by Professor 
Farnam. 

Here too are a couple of the early Sep- 
tember magazines. One is Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly [$3.00]. Its contents are 
diversified, instructive, entertaining and 
freely illustrated. It is a good household 
magazine.——The Quiver [Cassell Publish- 
ing Co, $1.50] might be described in the 
same language, with the addition that special 
attention is paid in its make-up to fitness 
for Sunday reading. It deserves to be a 
decided favorite. 


NOTES. 


— The famous Saturday Review, of Lon- 
don, the principal Tory weekly journal, has 
been sold by Mr. Beresford-Hope to Mr. L. H. 
Edmunds, a rich lawyer. Its policy is to re- 
main unaltered. 


— The Center Church in Hartford, Ct., 
has been ornamented by a memorial window 
in honor of the first mayor of Hartford, Major 
Jobn Caldwell. It has been put in by Major 
J.C. Parsons, his grandson. 


— The twenty original drawings which 
Turner made to illustrate Campbell’s The 
Pleasures of Hope now are owned by Sir Don- 
ald Currie, the great Scotch ship-builder.. He 
also owns Wilkes’s portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott, 

—— We receive inquiries now and then re- 
vealing an impression that Dr. H. M. Dexter’s 
work, The Congregationalism of the Last 
Three Hundred Years as Seen in its Literature, 
is out of print. This is not the fact. The 
Messrs. Harper & Bros., its publishers, still 
have copies on hand which they will be happy 
to sell. 


—— The reason why none of Bishop A. C. 
Coxe’s fine bymuns are in the official collections 
of his own denomination, the Episcopal, is 
because, being a member of the hymnal com- 
mittee, he refused to allow any of his own 
productions to be inserted. This was in ac- 
cord with good taste but involved a real loss 
to the hymnal, 


—— We have received a copy of L’Emigrato 
[A. Troisi & Co.], an Italo-American journal 


published at San José, Cal. One column is in 


English, the balance of the paper in Italian. 
It is beginning a series of articles on the tem- 
poral power of the Pope whom it regards as 
“the real enewy of civilization and of the 
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progress of Christianity.” It seems to be 
worth the attention of those who read Italian. 


—— There is a good joke in connection with 
the new life of St. Francis of Assisi, by Paul 
Sabatier. It has been condemned as heretical 
and put upon the list of prohibited books by 
the Index Congregation at Rome, which con- 
sists largely of cardinals. They of course were 
unaware that the book had just received the 
Pope’s blessing, and it is equally unlikely 
that the Pope, when he blessed the book, 
knew that the author is a Protestant. 


— The London Literary World says that 
the oldest book in the world is the “ Prisse”’ 
Papyrus in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, entitled Precepts of Ptah-hotep, vice- 
roy of Assa, king of the North and South. It 
contains rules for governing justly and wisely 
and has been translated into English by Pro- 
fessor Osgood. It was written about 3350 B.C. 
and with it were found a few leaves of a still 
older work supposed to date back to 3760 B.C. 


— Mr. Allen A. Brown, of this city, who 
has long been collecting a most valuable musi- 
cal library, which now numbers almost twelve 
thousand volumes and manuscripts, has of- 
fered it to the city and probably a separate 
room in the new Public’ Library will be de- 
voted toit. This addition to the musical lit- 
erature of the library will place it in advance 
of any other library in America and go far 
toward rendering Boston a great center of 
musical culture. Within a year and a half 
the library also has received pledges of three 
other valuable gifts, the collection of President 
John Quincy Adams, from the city of Quincey; 
the nearly unequaled collection of American 
autographs, from Hon. Mellen Chamberlain; 
and two thousand dollars a year for the pur- 
chase of newspapers, from W. C. Todd, Esq. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. By J. T. Prince, Ph.D. 
8 vols. 25 cents each. 
TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. 
By J.T. Prince, Ph.D. pp. 225. 90 cents. 
A. I. Bradley & Co. Boston. 
Nor FOR PrRoFitT. By Fannie E. Newberry. pp. 
287. $1.25. 
JINNY AND HIS PARTNERS. By James Otis. pp. 
250. $1.00. 
Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
Tak AzTEcs. By Walter Warren. pp. 126. 


; Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
THE SEARCH FOR ANDREW FIELD. By E. T. Tom- 
linson. pp. 313. $1.50. 


Thompson, Brown & Co. 


$1.25. 


Boston, 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PuHysics. By J.B. Gif- 
ford. pp.161. 60 cents. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. : 
GEOMETRY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By E. Hunt, 
LL.D. pp.99. 25 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 


THE STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
pp. 397. $1.50. 
No ENEMY (BUT HIMSELF). 
pp. 283. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

LorpD ORMONT AND His AMINTA. By George 
Meredith. pp.442 $1.50. 
MARSENA AND OTHER STORIES. 

eric. pp.210. $1.00. 


Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITARIANS AND THE UNIVER- 
SALISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Rey. J. H. 
Allen, D.D., and Rey. Richard Eddy, D.D. pp. 
506. $3.00. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

Mrs. LIMBER’S RAFFLE. By W. A. Butler. pp. 

162. 75 cents. 


American Sunday School Wnion. Philadelphia. 
FOLLOWING THE SrarR. By Y. L. pp. 249. 90 


cents. 
GODFREY BRENZ, pp. 208. 80 


cents. 


By G. M. Theal. 
By Elbert Hubbard. 


By Harold Fred- 


By Sarah J. Jones. 


Cincinnati. 
Rev. F. M. Bristol, 


Cranston & Curts. 
PROVIDENTIAL Epocus. By 
D.D. pp. 269. $1.25. 


PAPER COVERS. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York, i 
GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. By C. E. Rai- 
mond. pp. 219. 50 cents. 
International News Co. New York. 
A PERFECY FOOL. By Florence Warden. 
50 cents. 
Mascot Publishing Co. New York. 
‘HE ABRAHAM LINCOLN Myta. By Bocardo Bra- 
mantip. pp. 88. 25 cents. 


pp. 335. 


MAGAZINES. 


August. YALE REVIFW.—FORTNIGHTLY.—LEND A 
HAND.—NINETEENTH CENTURY.—ART JOURNAL. 

September. PRANK LESLIE’S.—QUIVER.—MISSION- 
ARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD.—MAGAZINE OF 
ART.— TREASURY.— CASSELL’S.— POPULAR SCI- 
ENOE. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A novel step has been taken by a church in 
California, 

The item from Louisiana shows what energy 
can accomplish without many customary re- 
sources. 

That is a particularly trying misfortune 
which has befallen a Michigan pastor. Even 
if he is financially able to replace much of his 
property, he still suffers an irreparable loss 
in the destruction of his manuscripts and 
library. One who has always been a home 
missionary can hardly be expected to have 
accumulated a large surplus to which he may 
resort at such times. It is gratifying to notice 
how loyally his church has rallied around him, 
even though many of its membership have been 
afflicted by the same cause. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the prosperous to show their grati- 
tude by sharing their blessings. , 

The results of the energetic work of a young 
lady in Vermont should be an inspiration to 
all who are engaged in individual) efforts to 
help others. 

The brief pastorate of a minister in a north- 
western State over two simall churches has re- 
sulted in a gain which is comparatively very 
large. As an encouragement to other small 
churches, these report their mite to the mis- 
sionary cause. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY IN MIDDLE= 
BORO, MASS. 

The exercises celebrating the close of the 
second century of the First Church, Middle- 
boro, were held last Sunday and the following 
day. Large congregations attended the sery- 
ices, and special music and elaborate decora- 
tions added greatly to the other pleasant fea- 
tures. ‘ 

The sermon by the pastor, Rev. G. W. 
Stearns, from the text John 6: 28,29, was upon 
the belief and work of Christians generally, 
and especially upon the two centuries of work 
of this church. Mr. Stearns reviewed the 
work and times of the former pastors, clearly 
tracing the contemporary history of each and 
especially outlining the successful pastorates 
of Dr. Israel W. Putnam of thirty years and 
of Rev. Rufus M. Sawyer of nine years. Dur- 
ing the latter pastorate occurred one of the 
greatest revivals the church ever enjoyed, 103 
new membess being added. Of the former 
pastors who took part in the exercises Rey. 
Messrs. N. T. Dyer and H. A. Hanaford gave 
addresses in which they referred to the early 
history of the church. 3 

The program as announced for the second 
day was an oration by Hon. Thomas Weston 
and addresses by Governor Greenhalge, ex- 
Governor Long, Rey. C. W. Wood, Mr. John 
Eddy and Dr. A. H. Quint. 


RADICAL MOVEMENTS IN CLEVELAND. 

Representatives of independent Polish Ro- 
man Catholic churches from Buffalo, Jersey 
City, Baltimore, Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis and towns in Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and Wisconsin met in Cleveland 
last week and organized what they call the 
American Catholic Church. They declare that 
they are still good Catholics and recognize 
the authority, though not the infallibility, of 
the Pope; they insist that each local congre- 
gation has the right to own and control its 
own. property, and they encourage the sending 


of their children to the free public schools. . 


We have referred to the matter editorially. 
The movement has considerable strength in 
this city, where the seceding priest, who has 
been elected vicar-general of the new church, 
has drawn after him a large following of his 
Polish parishioners, and has accomplished the 
erection of a large church building. In Cleve- 
land is published also a vigorous Polish paper, 
which is edited by one of the leaders of the 
schism and has been adopted as the organ of 
the church. The Bishop of Cleveland excom- 
municated the priest and all his congregation, 
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but the enterprise seems to thrive under per- 
secution, and itis opposed with so much vio- 
lence as to awaken considerable public sym- 
pathy- aud secure a large amount of free 
advertising in the secular papers. 

In connection with the organization Arch- 
bishop Vilatte of Wisconsin, a Frenchman, 
was elected head of the church, various epis- 
copal officers were chosen, and a young priest 
was ordained. The Cleveland congregation 
also dedicated its new building and a ceme- 
tery.with great spectacular display, in which 
the American flag was conspicuous. ‘The pro- 
cession to the cemetery was made the occasion 
of a vicious attack by the Poles who are op- 
posed to the schism, and in the riot which 
fgllowed several people were seriously in- 
jured. ' 

The Presbytery of Cleveland proposes to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the ownership by church 
members and officers of property rented for 
saloons. At a meeting, held Aug. 21, to dis- 
miss Rev. William Knight from the associate 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. Knight entered the following protest: 

Avowing my gratitude for the delightful 
fellowship enjoyed in this church and in this 
presbytery, and declaring my loyalty to the 
church at large and my love for all her mem- 
bers, in receiving a letter of recommendation 
from Cleveland Presbytery I hereby record a 
solemn, standing protest against that com- 
plicity with the liquor traffic and kindred 
curses of which members, even office bearers, 
of some of our churches are known to be guilty 
by actively or passively allowing their prop- 
erty to be used therefor. Furthermore, I ask 
that you permit my ministerial standing hence- 
forth to rest on other grounds than your rec- 
ommendation unless your recommendation be 
granted with the express understanding that 
I now enter an unsparing but affectionate pro- 
test against that compromise of silence in 
which some of our churches stand to this day. 

After a long and very earnest discussion the 
presbytery finally persuaded Mr. Knight to 
bring the protest before the regular meeting 
of presbytery in September, when there would 
be a larger attendance. This decision insures 
a vigorous dealing with the whole question, 
as many members of the presbytery are in 
sympathy with Mr. Knight in his outspoken 
declaration of facts and the firm protest which 
he has continually emphasized during the past 
two years of his ministry. 

Mr. Knight has preached the past few weeks 
in several Cleveland churches of various de- 
nominations, the First Church having been 
closed for the summer on account of needed 
repairs. Last Sunday he spoke at the Y. M. 
C. A. and in Pilgrim Church. He begins his 
Saginaw pastorate Aug. 30. 

This conspicuous protest in Cleveland, with 
the startling facts recently brought out by Mr. 
J. F. Dailey of Philadelphia as to the signing 
of license petitions by prominent Protestant 
church members in that city and the widely 
noticed movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church, are indications of a great awakening 
of the churches to their responsibility for the 
liquor traffic. I. W. M. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


CAu.—The Bay Conference met in Oakland, Aug. 
14. Reports from the churches showed a prosper- 
ous condition, the result of earnest work, but the 
depressing times have also affected many. The 
general subject was Sociology. Widely differing 
views were expressed in the papers and the ad- 
dresses. Special topics were Sociology and Our 
Seminary, and The Relations of Sociology to Theol- 
ogy in the Ministrations of the Pulpit. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

BROCKTON.—The First Church has decided to re- 
move its parsonage to the rear of the Jot on which 
stood the church edifice which was burned last fall. 
Work on the foundation of the new house of wor- 
ship will begin soon. The building will cost about 
$75,000. : 

LANESVILLE.—Rev. F. H. Reed has returned to 
his pastorate after an absence of nearly a year. 
Rev. W. C. Wood, who has supplied the church dur- 
ing Mr. Reed’s absence, has returned to Boston. 

FALL.RIVER.—The Evangelistic Association has 
commenced a series of gospel tent meetings in the 
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city. The services are led by Evangelists Holland 
and Davis. 


WORCESTER.—The Union Church contemplates 
the disposal of its present property and the erection 
of a new building on a site more remote from the 
business center of the city——A pleasant reunion 
of some of the former members of the Piedmont 
Church with Dr. D. O. Mears took place last week 
at his summer home in Essex. 


Maine. 


BucKsport.—During the severe thunderstorm on 
the 19th the church spire was struck and shattered. 
The damage on the building is estimated at $500, 
for which there is insurance. 


TREMONT.—A centennial celebration, which ac- 
cording to date seems to be two years after time, 
was held by the church in Southwest Harbor, Aug. 
19. Dr. Lyman Abbott preached. This is one of the 
historic churches of Maine, and formerly embraced 
in its field the whole territory of Mt. Desert. The 
services have been attended by large congregations 
during this season. 


SEBAGO.—The town has received a legacy of $35,- 
000, of which $2,000 is to constitute a fund for the 
support of a Sunday school in connection with a 
school of academic grade endowed with $33,000. 


ISLAND FALLS.—A memorial window for this 
church is being constructed in Portland. It is of 
stained glass, ten feet high, and is composed of 
beautiful designs. It is a gift in memory of the 
first settlers from their children. 


The meeting house in East Bangor has been under- 
going extensive repairs. The church work is pro- 
gressing well under Mr. McGeehon’s leadership.— 
At Bridgton about $1,000 has been pledged for re- 
pairs.—Rey. 8. 8. York has recently made a circuit 
of the mission stations in Oxford County, which 
have been under his care for the past ten years. 
Assisted by Rev. Salem Towne he held meetings in 
many places otherwise destitute of church privi- 
leges. 

New Hampshire. 

NorTH CoONWAY.—Rey. and Mrs. W. B. Allis were 
met very pleasantly upon their return from their 
wedding trip with the gift of a willow rocker trom 
the Diamond Seekers, a silver card receiver from 
the Knights of King Arthur, and a silver fish sery- 
ice and an oak sideboard from the congregation. 
A sum of money was also received from the Union 
Chureh of Haverhill, Mass., with which Mr. Allis 
was connected while in Andover Seminary. 


Vermont. 


PRocTOR.—The exercises of the council which 
met at the Swedish church, Aug. 21, for the dismis- 
sion of Rey. 8. J. Blomquist and the installation of 
his successor, Rey. Mr. Anderson, were conducted 
through an interpreter. 


WALLINGFORD.—Miss Alice Bushee, daughter of 
the pastor, Rev. W. A. Bushee, is spending a short 
time in this couutry after teaching in the schools of 
San Sebastian, Spain. She has spoken en mission- 
ary work in Spain in several towns in this county. 


GRANBY.—Special services have been held in the 
church and in one of the lumber villages near by 
with eucouraging results. The paster, Rev. F.G. 
Appleton, is a native of the town, returning froma 
pastorate in Colorado. 


NorTH TROY.—A Jarge audience was present at 
the examination of Mr. David Wallace for ordina- 
tion and followed the papers and questions with in- 
terest. Temperance issues in this border town have 
affected the church and former pastorates. Excite- 
ment has now subsided and the new pastorate opens 
auspiciously. gi 

WATERFORD.—A congregation which fills the 
church has been gathered by Miss B. W. Hume in 
the upper village, where no religious services haye 
recently been held. A Sunday school has been or- 
ganized and the interest awakened promises perma- 
nent results. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Dr. F. A. Horton, pastor of Union 
Church, has spent his vacation in Washington, 
D.C., studying Egyptology in the Congressional 
Library. He has also supplied the pulpit of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


Connecticut. 


New PRESTON.—The recent chureh fair resulted 
in sufficient means to cancel the entire debt of the 
society on the edifice, grounds and parsonage. 
Great credit is due to the women who have assisted 
materially in bringing about this result. 


THE SOUTH. 


Alabama. 


A new district conference was recently organized 
in Rando)ph County, in the eastern part of the 
State.——'Lhe Tallapoosa District Conference, Aug. 
3-5, will long be remembered on account of the ear- 
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nest spirit which characterized each preaching sery- 
ice.—Recent revivals at Lamar and South Calera 
have added thirty-two to the membership of these 
churches. The latter church is making every effort 
to complete its house of worship before winter.— 
Prof. H. T. Burrage of Talladega College is to leave 
for New York City to study medicine, preparing to 
become a medical missionary in Africa. 


Louisiana. 


Hemp HILL.—The first Congregational building in 
this part of the State has just been dedicated here, 
Rev. D. B. Cargill preaching the sermon. The cost 
of the house is $1,000, which is entirely provided 
for by the church, the membership of which is 
composed largely of poor people. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—Lakewood church has completed 
the removal of its chapel to its new lot on Lorain 
Street.—_—The mission Sunday school is in charge 
of the superintendent of Grace Church. The even- 
ing services, under direction of the City Missionary 
Society, are conducted by laymen from various city 
churches, with musical help from members of the 
Endeavor Societies. 

Michigan, 

LAKEVIEW.—In the disastrous fire which destroyed 
the village, Aug. 3, the residence of the pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Seaver, and its contents were burned. His 
wife and daughter barely escaped with their lives. 
Mr, Seaver bad collected a small library which , 
with his writings, were of great value to him, and 
will be hard to replace. The church has just com- 
pleted a new brick edifice, which fortunately was 
outside the burned district. The pastor’s parish- 
ioners, though seriously affected by personal losses, 
have secured $108 for bim and his family. 


Two successful series of summer meetings in the 
State, started in the middle of June, have just 
closed. About 200 conversions are reported. The 
campaign was led by Evangelist F. A. Miller. 


Wisconsin. 


FIFIELD.—After nine months’ pastorate, Rev. 
Margaret R. Pake resigned her charge. She was 
immediately elected principal of the high school, 
however, and she has accepted the appointment 
and will continue her pastoral care of the church. 
During this arrangement the church will require no 
missionary aid. 

MILWAUKEE.—The North Side Church, Rev. N. T. 
Blakeslee, begins a two weeks’ evangelistic cam- 
paign, Aug. 29. The home missionary “ tent force,” 
with Rey. R. L. Cheney as director, Rev. J. O. Bus- 
well as preacher and a quartet of singers will co- 
operate with Mr. Blakeslee. Services will be held 
every afternoon and evening. 4 


The Ministerial Association of Waukesha County 
intends to hold a retreat on the shores of Phantom 
Lake, Muckwonago, the last four days of August. 
Drs. Blaisdell and Collie and Rey. Messrs. Clifton, 
Percival, Chynoweth, Titsworth, Lockridge, Ferris 
and Osgood, besides the members of the associa- 
tion, are depended on for aid in the work. The 
mornings will be given to discussion of theological 
topics led by Rey. Judson Titsworth and to devo- 
tional exercises. The afternoons will be occupied 
in the study of the most practical church problems, 
and the evenings in more general ways. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


MEADVILLE.—The church, though pastoriess, is 
alive and working. The prayer meeting and Sun- 
day school are well attended, the latter having men 
for a majority of its teachers. 


Mr. H. N. Howland, assisted by Rev. J. V. Willis, 
has conducted a ten days’ series of meetings in 
Twin Springs.—Mr. J. H. Hopkins, who has as- 
sisted in the work of the First Church, Kansas City, 
has closed his labors to return to Andover Seminary 
in the tall. 
. lowa. 

ELKADER.—New life among the members of the 
former church has been aroused by co-operation on 
the part of new members and of an Oberlin student, 
Mr. B. VY. Child, who has been supplying during the 
summer. The new organization of sixteen members 
‘is well started and will soon be re-enforced by 
others. The church has pledged $400 toward the 
pastor’s salary. 

i Minnesota. 

BROWNTON.—The interest in the church has 
greatly increased. since the coming of the pastor, 
Rey. W. G. Trower. The congregations have in- 
creased in size and new life has sprung up in the 
C.E.Society. Achurch paper has also been started. 

Kansas. 

Moounp Ciry.—Although destitute of a pastor for 
nearly a year the church has sustained its Sunday 
school and C. E. Society, and proposes to hold a Sun- 
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day evening service conducted by the members of 
the church. 


OSAWATOMIE.—The Congregational, Methodistand 
Christian churches held union services for three 
weeks recently, meeting once in the building of each, 
The services were well attended and interesting, 
and although the conversions were few in number 
there was great benefit in the promotion of spiritual 
life and Christian unity. 


KANSAS CiTy.—The church in Chelsea Place, Rev. 
W.B. Fisher, dedicated its house of worship Aug. 
12. Supt. L. P. Broad preached the sermon, Rev. 
A. W. Bishop offered the prayer and Dr. J. G. 
Dougherty extended the fellowship of the churches 
to the young enterprise. This is the only church in 
a growing suburb of Kansas City which has a build- 
ing. All bills were paid before dedication.—Rey. 
A. W. Bishop, who has resigned his position as gen- 
eral missionary in Kansas and accepted an impor- 
tant position under the C.H. M.S. in Vinita, I.T., 
has been a valuable worker in the State and will be 
greatly missed. Lack of funds alone led the Kansas 
board to consent to his withdrawal. 


SEABROOK.—This church, a branch of the Central 
of Topeka, hag received generous aid from an East- 
ern friend toward a church building. With $500 
already raised and help from the C.C.B.S., it will 
erect a house of worship at once. The location is 
three and one-half miles west from the center of 
Topeka. 


The church in Arkansas City maintains two branch 
Sunday schools and for a time is employing a lady 
in city missionary work.—Rev. James Chew has 
returned to Kansas, residing at Pomona. He is 
regularly supplying the church at Wellsville. 


Nebraska. 


PLyMoUTH.—The dedication of the church edifice, 
Aug. 19, was an occasion of deep interest. The 
church is the outgrowth of the work in Plymouth 
colony commenced under the auspices of the H. M.S. 
in 1872, with Rev. Henry Bates as pastor. The 
First Church is distant about five miles from this 
new station, where a new church was organized 
with sixteen members, April 25. It has gone for- 
ward steadily and successfully with its building en- 
terprise, completing a neat structure with an audi- 
ence-room twenty-eight by forty feet. It has been 
built by the most rigid economy, the whole cost be- 
ing only $1,208. About $100 needed to pay the last 
bills and to meet the grant of the C.C. B.S. were 
raised on dedication day. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. G. W. Crofts, who also wrote a beautiful 
dedicatory hymn; the appeal for offerings was made 
by Superintendent Bross, who preached in the even- 
ing; and the prayer was offered by the pastor, Rev. 
J.B. Doolittle, who has charge of the Plymouth 


. First and Harbine churches in connection with this 


station. At ameeting of the board of directors 
of the Nebraska H. M.S., Aug. 21, arrangements 
were made with Evangelist Billings to continue in 
the work another yeur, giving half of his services to 
home missionary churches and being at liberty to 
work with self-supporting churches the rest of the 
time. 


The crop failure in this State, especially in the 
western part, has added to the difficulty of main- 
taining church work. Congregations which have 
heretofore assisted materially toward supporting 
the ministers can do little now. Aided by the State 
missionary, however, the ministers are adjusting 
themselves to the work and thecircumstances. The 
plan is to combine congregations and reapportion 
the work in such a way as to retain, as far as possi- 
ble, all the competent workers and at the same time 
provide the people with assistance. Thus far no 
appeals have come in for personal aid. The un- 
fortunate ones are living scantily on their own re- 


sources. 
North Dakota. 


Rey. A. C. Teuber has entered upon his work at 
Glen Ullin. A parsonage is being built and will be 
ready for occupancy soon.——Rey. Milton King, 
who has closed his labors in Harvey and Fessenden, 
intends to resume study. 

South Dakota. 

Emery.—Miss E. K. Henry, who has been en- 
gaged in special efforts here, has closed her work. 
Much good has resulted from the meetings, and 
several persons profess conversion. 

Rev. J. R. Price has entered upon his work in 
Bryant. ) 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Sax FRANcISCO.—In the special Sunday school 
rally at the Third Church the Morning Star exer- 
cise was used, and shares in the Morning Star to 
the amount of $25 were sold. 

CARLSBAD.—The church building has been taken 
down and removed by rail to Santa Anna. It will 
be erected there in a good location, and after vari- 
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ous additions will be practically a new house of 
worship. 


CHULA VISTA.—A cheering indication of the suc- 
cessfui work of Rev. T. R. Earl is the erection of the 
new edifice, which it is hoped will be completed by 
Sept. 1. 


GLEN ELLEN.—A new church of twelve members 
was organized here by Supt. J. K. Harrison, Aug. 
12. It will be in charge of Rey. W. M. Massie, pastor 
of the Kenwood church. A meeting house will be 
built soon on the two lots which are offered for the 
purpose. 

SAUSALITO.—In the opening exercises of the new 
church Rey. John Rea, who has lately entered upon 
this field, was assisted by Dr. J. H. Warren, dur- 
ing whose superintendency of home missions the 
church was organized. Large congregations en- 
couraged the church at these services. 


At Moreno a new order, the Woman’s Working 
Circle, has been organized for the material and spir- 
itual aid of the church.—The meeting house in 
San Bernardino has been enlarged by the addition 
of two wings, which greatly increase the seating 
capacity.——Prof. W. H. Peck of Honolulu is giving 
lectures at different churches in the State on the 
Hawaiian Republic. 

Oregon. 

PORTLAND.—There has been no vacation in the 
First Church this summer. The congregations have 
been large and frequently many persons have gone 
away for want of comfortable seats. The new edi- 
fice, which is being finished, will afford ample room. 
The work of completing it was begun July 15, and 
it is being pushed with commendable vigor. The 
prospect is good of its completion in time for 
Christmas services. 


OREGON Ciry.—Dr. J. W. Cowan, the new pastor, 
is winning his way into the hearts of his people and 
of the community in general. The congregations 
are larger than ever before. 


HUNTINGTON.—Rey. William Smith, pastor of this 
church in connection with that at Ontario, is press- 
ing his work vigorously. During his pastorate of a 
year and a half the former church has more than 
trebled and the latter more than doubled in mem- 
bership. Each church maintains a Sunday school 
and three Sunday schools have been maintained in 
outlying fields. A collection of $12 was recently 
taken for the C.C. B.S. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A West Virginia society makes a practice of cele- 
brating the anniversaries of the conversion of 
members. 


A society in Paola, Kan., has provided for the city 
park a seat on which is a notice giving the time of 
the weekly meeting._ In connection with it is a 
receptacle for religious papers, which are supplied 
by the society. 

There was a pleasant celebration of an Endeavor 
Day at Chautauqua, with addresses by Mrs. French- 
Sheldon, Mrs. Grace Livingston Hil] and Rey. Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt. A reception was given to Dr. Hoyt 
after the prayer meeting in the evening. 

The first anniversary of the society in the London 
ehureh of which Rev. F. B. Meyer is pastor was 
made the occasion of a rally, at which forty-nine 
societies were represented, and excellent addresses 
were giyen by Rev. Mr. Meyer, Rev. W. Knight 
Chaplin and Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, who had 
never before been present at a Christian Endeavor 
meeting. 


Mississippi held its first State convention this 
month. A State organization was formed and great 
interest was awakened in considering the topics of 
Bible study, tithing, the improvement of the mid- 
week meeting and,.the relation of Christian En- 
deavor to weak churches in the country and in 
small towns. Good reports were given as to the 
progress of the movement among the colored 
people. 

China’s first national convention, lasting for three 
days, was a great success. About 100 delegates 
were in attendance, and the place of meeting was 
filled with natives and foreigners. Handsome ban- 
ners were displayed, but because of the Chinese 
suspicions about secret societies the native dele- 
gates did not wear badges. A very interesting 
feature was the introduction of Mr. Ling from Foo- 
chow, who signed the pledge nine years ago, and is 
supposed to have been the first Chinese Endeavorer. 
It is hoped that in a few years all the important 
offices may be filled by natives. The report of Rey. 
W. P. Bentley, the secretary, showed that there 
were thirty-eight societies, with a membership of 
1,069, Canton leading in the number of societies and 
Shanghai coming next. Owing to the poverty of 
the people and the difficulties about traveling the 
next conyention will probably not be until 1897. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 

BATES, Newton W., Oberlin Seminary, to Williams- 
burg, Ky. Declines. 

BUSHNELL, Henry A., D. D., First Ch., Galesburg, IIL., 
to La Grange. 

CHANDLER, Everett S., Harvey, Ill., to Mont Clare, 
Chicago. Accepts. 

CURTIS, ‘Charles H., superintendent of C. S. S. and 
Pevipes Portland, Ore., to Hassalo St. Ch., Portland. 
Accepts. . 

HEWITT, George R., formerly of West Springfield, 
Mass., accepts call to Calvinistic Congregational Ch., 
Fitchburg. 

HILL, Dexter D., Pasadena, Cal., to East Los Angeles. 

JORDAN, William H., Wyoming, Ill., to Brimtield. Ac- 


cepts. 

KNAPP, G. W., to Grant, Madrid and Venango, Neb. 
Accepts. 

McCARTHY, John, Ashland, Wis., to Morton, Ill. Ac- 


cepts. 

MILLARD, Watson B., St. Paul, Minn., to Dundee, Ill. 
Declines. 

RACKLIFF, Almon J., to Hudson, Mass. " 

RIGGS, George W., formerly of Maple Rapids, Mich., 
to Chesaning. Accepts. 

WATERWORTH, J. A., Cobourg, Ont., ta Limerick, 
Me. Accepts, to begin work in September. 

WIGHT, Edward V., Chicago Seminary, to remain 
another year in Eustis, Neb. 


WILBUR, George H.,to North Hyde Park and Eden,’ 


Vt. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 

ANDERSON, Carl J., i. Swedish Ch., Proctor, Vt., Aug. 
21, Parts, Rev. Messrs. S. J. Blomquist, C. H. Smith 
Mr. J. H. Grant. 

WALLACE, David, o. North Troy, Vt., Aug. 22. Ser- 
mon, Rev. C. H. Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. ©. Langford, C. O. Gill, L. P, Atwood, A. P. Solanat. 

WESTFALL, Charles K., recognized aoe of Oakle 
Branch, Union Park Ch., Chicago, [ll., Aug. 12. Ad- 
dress, Dr. E. F. Williams; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. B Willcox, D.D., R. A. Jernberg, G. L. Smith, 
J. E. Foster. 

Resignations. 


BAILEY, Jesse, Watertown, N. Y., to take effect Oct. 1. 
BAKER, Orrin G., West Charleston, Vt., to take effect 


Sept. 1. 

BISHOP, Albert W.,as general missionary in Kansas, to 
accept a position under the C. H. M. S. in the church 
and academy iu Vinita, I. T. 

BROWN, Luther E., Grand Forks, N. D. 

DRAKB, Ellis R., Manhattan, Kan., to take effect Oct. 


31. 
FRENCH, Charles L., Crete, Ill, 
GOVE, Joseph S., Salem, N. H. 
tet a) Benson ©., Crystal, Mich., to take effect 
ov. 1. 
ROLLINS, George S., Trinity Ch., Chicago, Il. 
YAGER, Granville, Hudson, Mass. 


Dismissions. 
a a Sven J., Swedish Ch., Proctor, Vt., Aug. 


Churches Organized. 
GLEN ELLEN, Cal., Aug. 12. Twelve members. 
Miscellaneous. 
DANA, Maicolm G., D.D., formerly of Lowell, Mass., 
has been supplying the Westminster Presbyterian and 
the South Churches of New York City in united serv- 


ices. 

JONES, G. James, recently pastor of Tabernacle Ch., 
and teacher in Howard Uniy., Washington, D.C., has 
peen seriously ill in Oak Hill, O. He has nearly re- 
covered and will take up another pastorate. 

HOLMAN, E. H., pastor of the Greenville Branch of the 
First Ch., Sioux City, Io., is supplying that church 
during the pastor’s absence in Wisconsin, 


CALENDAR. 


American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
Sept. 3-7. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A.B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Noy. 1. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REY. SAMUEL B. S. BISSELL. 

Mr. Bissell, who died at his home in Norwalk, Ct., 
Aug. 23, at the advanced age of eighty-two, was a 
veteran Christian worker in various forms of actiy- 
ity. He was graduated from Yale College in the 
celebrated class of 1830, studied theology at Prince- 
ton and was first pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Virginia. He then served for seven years as agent 
of the Tract Society in that State, after which he 
was settled over the First Church in Greenwich, 
Ct., for about eleven years. Subsequently he was 
district secretary of the American Sunday School 
Union and also of the Seamen’s Friend Society. He 
was an active member of the First Church in Nor- 
walk, where he lived after 1857,and leaves behind 
him the memory of a pure and upright life. Six 
children by a first wife survive him. 


CELIA THAXTER. 

The light of a picturesque home on Appledore, 
Isles of Shoals, went out suddenly last Sunday even- 
ing in the death of Mrs. Thaxter. Recent summer 
visitors to the islands will recall the flower-em- 
bowered cottage and the gracious, gray-haired 
. woman whose personality gave to the home a pecul- 
jar charm. Born in Portsmouth, June 29, 1836, her 
father, Thomas B. Laighton, removed to the Shoals 
when Celia was a mere child and there most of her 
life has been spent. In 1851 she married Levi L. 
Thaxter of Watertown, and devoted herself to the 
development of the poetic faculty with which she 
was richly endowed. No writer, unless it be Lowell, 
has more beautifully portrayed the wild scenery of 
the Shoals or clothed its legends in more fitting 
dress. Her five volumes of prose and verse will be 
likely;to hold a permanent place in American litera- 
ture. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 19° 
-An Order of Worship for Eventide 


 ««T will extol thee, my God, and King.”’ 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
ASCRIPTION. : 
MINISTER.— Praise our God, all ye his servants, ye that fear him, the small and great. 


Fear God and give him glory: worship him that made the heaven and the earth 
and sea and fountains of waters. 


Proprx.— Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God, the Almighty, which was, and 
which is and which is to come. Worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to 
receive the glory and the honor and the power: for thou didst create all things, 
and because of thy will they were, and were created. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


Great and marvelous are thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty; righteous and 
true are thy ways, thou King of the ages. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glo- 
rify thy name? for thou only art holy; for all the nations shall come and 
worship before thee; for thy righteous acts have been made manifest. 
We give thee thanks, 0 Lord God, the Almighty, which art and which wast ; 
because thou hast taken thy great power, and didst reign. 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and 
might, be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. 
RESPONSE. 
Holy! Holy! Holy! is | the Lord of | hosts! 
The whole earth is | full of | his | glory. 


Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord | God the al | mighty, 
Who wast and who | art and who | art to | come || Amen. : 


[Choir.] (May be omitted when desired.] 


MINISTER.—Let us pray. [The following prayer, or a brief extempore prayer, may be said.] 


O God, infinite and eternal, who fillest heaven with thy glory and earth with 
thy goodness: no thought can comprehend, nor tongue can utter what thou truly art; 
yet thou dost reveal thyself to the pure in heart who truly seek thee, and we know 
that thy everlasting arms are beneath us, and that thou dost ever support us. 
Mercifully breathe upon our spirits now, and let us feel thy sacred presence puri- 
fying our hearts from every evil thought and selfish desire; that we may learn to 
bend our wills to thine, and casting off the bondage of self-will, may serve thee in 


perfect freedom. Hear us, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE REPEAT THE LORD’S PRAYER IN UNISON. 
HYMN. 


(Ge The congregation will rise and sing.]} 
God, my King, thy might confessing.—WILMOT. 


RESPONSIVE READING. 


MINISTER.— The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 


ProrLe.— Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth knowledge. ; 


[Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the serv- 
ices as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 19: 3-6; 8: 1, 3-9.) 


GLORIA PATRI. (This may be omitted when so desired.] ; 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son. 

CONFESSION. j 

MINISTER.—Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is 

near: let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let 

him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God for He 

will abundantly pardon. 


Prorte.—Lord, be merciful unto us, for we have sinned against thee. 
O Lord, we have sinned and have done wickedly, and have rebelled, even turning 
aside from thy precepts and from thy judgments. 

O Lord, take away all iniquity, and receive us graciously. 
O Lord, righteousness belongeth unto thee, but unto us confusion of face, as it is 
this day; because we have trespassed against thee. 

0 Lord, make clean our hearts within us, and take not thy Holy Spirit from us. 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses ; though we have rebelled 
against him. 

O Lord, show thy mercy upon us: and grant us thy salvation. 


ANTHEM. (Choir.J *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation standing.) 


Come unto me ye weary, and I will give you rest.—EWING. 
PRAYER. 


[Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir, or when so announced 
the congregation, while seated, may sing the hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” printed on the following page-] 


BEATITUDES. 

MINISsTER.—Blessed are they that dwell in thy house : 

They will be still praising thee. 
PEOPLE.—We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, 
The holy place of thy temple. 

Blessed are they that are upright in the way, 

Who walk in the law of the Lord. 


*Copyright by W L. Greene & Co,, 1894. 


{By the minister. 
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Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes; 


And I shall keep it unto the end. 


Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, 


That seek him with the whole heart. 


With my whole heart have I sought thee, O Lord: 


Let me not wander from thy commandments. 
Blessed is the man whose strength is in the Lord. 


Strengthen thou me, O Lord, according to thy word. 
Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord his trust. 


In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust: 
Let me never be ashamed. 


Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 


Whose sin is covered. 


Let thy mercies also come unto me, 0 Lord, 
Even thy salvation according to thy word. 


Blessed is he that considereth the poor: 


‘The Lord will deliver him in the day of evil. 
He that hath pity on the poor, happy is he. 


Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord, 


And teachest out of thy law. 


Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth: 
Therefore will we not despise the chastening of the Almighty. 
Blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it. 


All that God hath spoken will we hear and do. 


RESPONSE. 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
HYTIN. 


(iGs> The congregation will rise and sing.) 


(Choir.] [This may be omitted when so desired.] 


(Either of the following hymns may be sung.] 


At even, ere the sun was set.—ANGELUS. 
Nearer, my God, to thee.—BETHANY. 


ADDRESS OR SERMON. 


HYSIN. (0G The congregation will rise and sing.) 


Saviour, again to thy dear name we raise.—ELLERTON. 


BENEDICTION. 


The peace of God which passeth all understanding keep our hearts and minds through 


Christ Jesus. Amen. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 
of one number, 1 ct. each. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 


complete service, with music, in each issue, 


Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1. Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. EVENTIDE 
SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days of Thy Youth; 8. The 
House of Our God; 9. Passiontide ; 10. Haster; Nos. 11-13. HVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The 


Homeland; 12. Humility; 13. Godin Nature ; 
Sunday; 16. National; 17-20. EVENTIDE 


? 
S 


14. The Way of Peace (Memorial) ; 15. Children’s 
ERVICES, General Worship: 17. *‘ Abide with 


us’’; 18. ‘‘ Bternal Light of Light’’; 19.° I will extol thee,my God, and King.’’ 
Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


DEFINITIONS. 


JoHN ApAmMs: New England personified.— 
G. W. Curtis. 


Tur Sririr of PrRosELytism: A morbid 
appetite for effecting conversions, founded too 
often upon an overweening self-confidence 
and self-love.— William E. Gladstone. 


Common Sense: The old idea was that it is 
a sense back of and common to each of the 
five special senses, where eye, ear, touch, 
smell and taste meet, and what they perceive 
is perceived in a higher way. Thus it is unity 
of our power, and in this distracted age 
nothing is more needed. Itis thus the highest 
degree of sanity which we know has so many 
degrees. It is perfect mental digestion which 
works the raw material of knowledge over 
till it becomes faculty. Itis insight, intuition, 
tact, taste—in a word it is that which makes 
self-made men often successful and sometimes 
_ great, but it is also at the same time the 
criterion and the finished product of the best 
education, which is abortive if it does not 
tend to produce it. This is my idea of true 
culture. It is the unit of focalization by 
which the old farm life brought men so close 
to fact and nature; the simple Puritan creed, 
which had such moral effectiveness because 
' it spoke to the will more than to the intellect; 
the town meeting, which cultivated state- 


craft in a way no less direct than successful; 
the district school, which opened up into or 
nearly into the one-course small college.— 
President G. Stanley Hall. 
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NEEDED—MEN OF CONVIOTIONS AND 
ACTIONS. 


The tendency to look on the whole of life, 
so far as it represents various forms of be- 
lief in the supernatural, as a drama in which 
individuals have no necessity to identify 
their standpoint with that of any of the ac- 
tors is, if we mistake not, on the increase. 
It is sometimes carried out in the spirit of 
Democritus, sometimes in that of Heracli- 
‘tus. The sentimental pessimism of Mat- 
thew Arnold or the deeper regret of Arthur 
Clough are as common in our own country 
as the genial amusement and the supper 
after the play of M. Renan. But in both 
forms it is the same thing—the disposition 
to acquiesce in a passive review of all phases 
of thought without any deep sense of the 
necessity of making up the mind to action. 
This tendency, no doubt, is defended on 
philosophical grounds. Men argue that it 
is irrational to make up the mind and act 
on insufficient evidence. But there is an 
alternative which finds its parallel in homely 
and familiar life. There is a habit of delib- 
eration which is paralyzing to the judgment 
and fatal in time of crisis. There is a 
promptness to act, even in matters of busi- 
ness or of domestic life, which is allied with 
a keen sense of practical issues and brings 
with it true insight, just as there is a Ham- 
let-like habit of too much deliberation, 
which obscures what should be obvious. 
There are cases in which many-sided reflec- 
tion is not wisdom but mental disease, or 
folly, fixing itself on side issues and losing 
count of what is vital, as with King Valo- 
roso, who began to enumerate the pros and 
cons for his watch being fast or slow before 
he drew out the reprieve for Prince Bulbo 
within ten minutes of his execution.—The 
Spectator. 


Voice of 
The People 


The testimony of the whole people, without 
regard to any condition in life, given not 
only voluntarily, but gladly and gratefully 
because of marvelous cures produced, 
proves beyond any shadow of doubt that 


WWWBB® parilla 
‘* Last fall I was very 
poorly and could hard- ures 
ly get about the house. eye’ ROe 


I had a lame back and 
hip. I had no appetite and was very much 
run down. After taking two bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was like another 
woman. My lameness left me, my appetite 
returned and I was able to do my work.”’ 
SARAH EwInG, Rileyville, N. J. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, hand made, 
perfect in proportion and appearance. 


Where It Belongs. 


There is nothing about a China Cabinet that touches 
your life, your fortune or your sacred honor. 
is unimportant, 

But there is something more on this round ball 


So far it 


or fortune; something else beside honor. 


There is art and beauty, society and pleasure, novelty 
and history, manners and culture. 
artistic garnishings that make life rich that we find 
the China Cabinet. 

If you are buying a Cabinet take the advice born of 
our many years’ experience. Don’t buy for today; buy 
for the future. 
Cabinet, if it is one of ours, will easily last two decades. 
But if too small you can easily outgrow itin two years. 

The above is one of our late patterns. 


It is among the 


Anticipate your growth. Your China 


We supply 


it in eight different styles, with glass or paneled back, glass or wooden shelves, and in 


mahogany or oak, Will you not see it? 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, { 


NEAR_ UNION 


R.R. \ 
STATION. 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The strike at New Bedford and lockout 
at Fall River strike most people as events 
very incongruous with the general rise in 
the tide of industrial activity. It is very clear 
that with large stocks of goods on hand and 
prices so low as to preclude the idea of profit 
there must be a reduction of the cost of pro- 
duction or a shut-down. But it will not be 
forgotten that for months these mills have 
been producing far beyond their sales or dis- 
tributions, and the present accumulations of 
goods have been willfully made in the face 
of inevitable trouble as a result. The mill 
managers will not be held altogether blame- 
less for bringing about these conditions. 

That the working people should suffer a re- 
duction of wages is exceedingly unfortunate, 
in a broad way of viewing the matter, for un- 
til this problem of wages and the consequent 
purchasing power of the masses is determined 
there can be no wholly satisfactory trade re- 
vival. 

With few sensations developed, the better 
outlook for trade has been maintained and 
realized. The banks are finding more employ- 
ment for their funds. Merchants in all quar- 
ters are making more paper ani, therefore, 
are doing more business. Jobbers and whole- 
salers report a material increase in the amount 
of their sales. Prices of commodities hold 
well. The railroad earnings tell the story of 
a larger volume of business. In the aggregate 
returns, as reported by the Chronecle of New 
York, the decreases have finally given way to 
gains. Thus, for the first week of July the 
decrease was thirty-two per cent., the second 
week it was twenty-six' per cent., the third 
week twelve per cent., the fourth week four 
per cent. ' the first week in August it was two 
per cent., while for the second week of August 
there was actually a small gain of 0.25 per 
cent. The progression here shown is of a 
most satisfactory character. 


<> 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The Harvard Memorial Biographies, con- 
taining the lives of those whose Hames are on 
yonder tablets, always stand on the shelf at 
my right hand, next to my Bible, that in any 
hour of discouragement I may dip into them 
and catch some of their noble resolve. Par- 
_ don the personal word, but I want to make 
you realize how Harvard has shed her blood 
for the country. ‘‘They served their own 
generation by the will of God, and fell on 
sleep, and were laid unto their fathers.”’— 
Bishop Lawrence. 


A man of high power, a boss, came into my 
office one day and made a complaint in regard 
to an employé holding a subordinate place in 
the territory where he wasa boss. I investi- 
gated the complaint, coming from so distin- 
guished and powerful a source, and found it 
was untrue. I wrote him a letter and said: 
“JT have investigated this complaint and find 
you have been misinformed, and therefore I 
cannot remove this employé.’’ Then I re- 
ceived a letter from him, stating that a man 
who was absolutely essential to his political 
power and strength wanted that place and he 
had got to have it, and he wanted me to re- 
move the man and appoint him. I wrote back 
to him that the appointments on the New 
York Central Road were never made for such 
reasons. Then he came to see me. I had 
known him all my life, and he talked to me 
with great confidence, and he said: * Look 
here, Chauncey, you are responsible for this 
road, you are responsible for its prosperity. 
You know mighty well that if its taxes in- 
crease to av undue extent and its expenses 
are thus enormously increased, the directors 
may want to know why, and the thing may 
come home to you and you may lose your 
place. Now I think too much of you to put 
you in that peril and therefore I have come 
to tell you the truth, because I am going to 
have that place for my friend.” He left the 
office, and I went right into the next room 


* 
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to the meeting of our executive committee of 
our board of directors, Mr. Vanderbilt presid- 
ing. I told the conversation exactly as it 
occurred, and I said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, this act of 
ours will cost the New York Central Railroad 
$100,000, that is all, if that man carries out 
his threat, and I think he will. This man 
has been twenty years in the service and is 
getting seventy dollars a month.’ The vote 
was unanimous to let him stay.—Hon. Chaun- 
cey Depew. : 


It is well to remember that to a self-respect- 


ing working man there is nothing more irr’- | 
tating than that he should have favors on the | 


ground of charity, and also to remember that 


the same man expects and demands justice, | 
and while Democracy reigns will have it.— | 


Bishop Lawrence. 


a TS 


Spr It iF You CAaNn.—The china cabinet shown | 


on another page by Paine’s Furniture Company is 
worthy of a more extended notice than we can give 
it here. In the absence of adequate space in which 
to explain its merits, we can only urge our readers 
to read the description given in another column and 
see this cabinet without fail. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


A 
Phosphorized 
Cerebro=S inant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 
Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

«How to Get Free Sample.” 


LO. Woodruff & Co.., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
706-108 Fulton St., New York Cuty. 


Financial. 


AVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell ? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Ewery Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a pi modern invention. 
{> Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Y PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
(4) 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 


BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
134 E. Swan St., Buffalo, ING NS 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWET', Treas. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8S Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on Earn Can obtain 6 to 7 per cent. 
interest on gilt edge loans on improved Atlanta city 
property. References: Any bank in the city. Address 
A. HAAS & R. E. WATSON, Gen’l Southern Agts. Guar- 
antors Liability Indemnity Co., 37 South Pryor Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B. G. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Light for 
Street and 
Driveway. 


The S. G. & L. Co. TUBULAR 
| GLOBE STREET-LAMP is the 
(| best made. Equal to the best 
hg) gas-light. Will not blow out, 
@ smoke, or freeze. Can be set by 
| wick-regulator to burn from 4 to 
# 16 hours. Is cheap, yet perfect. 
1 Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 

Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or 
can get it for you if you insist. 

Send for our catalogue. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY. 
Syracuse, N.Y. _ Chicago: 25 Lake St. 


TO THE 


West and Northwest 


Sept. 11, Sept. 25, and Oct. 9, 1894. 


For particulars apply to Ticket Agents; or circu= 
lars giving rates and detailed information wili be 
mailed free upon application to W. A. THRALL, 
G.P.& T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Where (0 GO this oummel 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is ‘ 


The Great. 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. 


Kansas City to Denver 
St. Louis i 
New Orleans‘‘ "4 


Chicago to Denver 
sf “© Colo. Spr’gs 
by ** Pueblo 


Dallas® 5 
NEW ORLEANS” 


r@) ur Bi g 5 is the train. ‘heaves Chicago 


at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Curs, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
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SIGNS OF LIFE AMONG THE 
; QUAKERS. 


The Friends follow slowly in the wake of 
other Christian bodies in utilizing modern 
methods of church work. The discussions at 
the Friends’ First Day School Conference, re- 
cently held at Chappaqua, N.Y., show the 
new spirit of aggressive life. The schools are 
growing and are reaching out for new methods 
and new material to work upon. The use of 
the denominational publications was urged 
upon the schools and the formation of small 
circulating libraries upon the yearly meetings. 
More than one speaker urged a better defini- 
tion of Friendly doctrine as a means of win- 
ning new adherents. As one of the speakers 
said: ‘‘The movement toward starting first 
day schools was a defensive one from the 
start. They checked what was the commence- 
ment of a rapid decline in the numbers of the 
society, but we have now arrived at the point 
where we must change from a passive, defen- 
Sive position and become an active, aggressive 
force in building up the denomination and 
propagating its views and testimonies, and to 
do this there must be positive, direct teach- 
ing.” The wind of the time blows into every 
corner and stirs men with its new life. We 
shall heartily welcome a new and authorita- 
tive statement of Friendly doctrine and watch 
with kindly interest the new activity of life 
among the yearly meetings. Modern Quaker- 
ism is strongest upon the ethical side, and in 
that respect is worthy of the careful study of 
the churches. The new Quaker propagandism 
is certain to be as unlike as possible that 
which, by its intrusive excesses, made it im- 
possible for the Puritans and Quakers of early 
Massachusetts to live together peaceably. We 
shall be glad if its influence for peace and 
righteousness can be widely felt in our mod- 
ern life. 


RELIABLE STATISTIOS OF THE 
DEPRESSION, 


The annual statistical report on manufactur- 
ing in Massachusetts for 1893 has just been is- 
sued by the bureau of labor. The following 
figures, based on reports from 4,397 establish- 
ments, tell their own story: 


Decrease 
Per 
1892, 1893, Cent. 
Capital invested, $439,015,263 444,480,277 *1.24 
Stock used, 476,554,875 448,991,905 7.32 
Goods made, 639,137,402 587,343,550 8.10 
Persons employed: 
Average number, 306,208 293,169 a 
Smallest number, 267,168 222,879 —— 
Greatest number, 344,004 345,338 — 
Excess of greatest over 
smallest, 76,836 128,018 —- 
Paid in wages, $137,972,501 $127,286,397 7.75 
Average yearly earn- \ 
ngs, ‘ 450.59 434.17 3.64 
Average number days 
in operation, 297.83 277.36 6.87 


* Increase. 


PoNnd’s EXTRACT FOR PAIN, constant cures rec- 
ommend it. Beware of imitations for dealers’ 
profit. 


‘‘They told me 
that this was 


‘just as good’ 


4 
) ws; 
Ve First 
Quality 
® e 
0S Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
and just look at it! Vll never 
again be deceived into buying an 
inferior binding, and have to re- 
place it so soon.” 


Look for **S. H. & M.” First Quality 
on the label of eviry bolt. 


as the 
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HERE is but one way in the world to be 


sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 


established brand of strictly pure white’ lead, pure linseed 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


* ANCHOR” (Cincinnati), 


“JEWETT ”’ (New York). 


““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). “*« KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
“BROOKLYN” (New Vork). 
‘COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

“ CORNELL ” (Buffalo), 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
““MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) 
““SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
‘“SOUTHERN ”’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER” (New York). 

“UNION ”’ (New York). 


=f you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each 


can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 


Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure. colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and l’urchase Streets, Boston, 


Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


The special features of 
this Silk are, Fast Col- 
ors and High Lustre. 
»It is used not only 
for Crocheting, but 
} for Knitting and 
other kinds of 
Needlework. The 
rand Corticelli is 
a guarantee of 
(eg800d quality 
# wherever found. 
¥This reputation 
has been obtain- 
d by morethan 
a half centu- 
ry’s experi- 
ence in silk 
making. The 
== wise buyer wi'l 
= = = consider this fact. 
Awarded the Gold Medal and Special Diploma of Honor 
at the California International Exposition,1894. **Flor- 
ence Home Needlework” for 1894 is now ready 

Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new designs; Knitting, 
Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers, embroidered 
with Corticelli Wash Silk. Send 6c. mentioning year, 
and we will mail you the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONUTUCK SILK CO.,18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


W.iL. DoucLas 
$3 SHOE ws22s.tin 
NO SQUEAKING. 
— $5. CORDOVAN, 
Z FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 
94.5350 FINE CALF& KANGAROO. 
$559 eres SOLES. 
502. WORKINGM 
$2 SORA FINE. ENS 
$2.41.75 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES, 
$2892 $1.25 
$377 Best DONGOLg | 
= SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L.°DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
You cn cave money by wearing the 
W. L. Deaglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere atlower prices for 


the value given than any other make. Take no sub 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


? Why P 
Look Like This 
Vy DeNT’s TooTHACHE Cum 
y, : 2 Stops TooTHACHE INSTANTLY 
7 / ee fe Don't Wake esa pte a dealers, 


A SWELL AFFAIR. C.&. DENT & CO., DETROIT. M 


yi] 15 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carrla, 
‘ complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
“il springs, and one piece steam bent handle, Mado of best mate 
rial, finely finish prelishic.an @susantoed for 3 years. Sipped 
@ on 10 days’ trial, FREIGHT PAID; no money required jn 
advance, 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
2 concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
bal )> furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
Sah j guarantee to be sorepresen ted, sold at the lowest factory 
IS 


prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FRIE illustrated - 
OXFORD MFG. CQ., 340 Wabash 


catalogue of latest designs and “We published. 


ve.. Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


CALIFORNIA mm 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parlor,and promenade on the 100f; suites of rooms with 
baths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoya waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, ete. Massage. Electricity. All baths and re- 
medial appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for illustrated cirewlar. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. : 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustibie and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO FQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 


with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 


oT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
neuce of the cure. 

~Since the introduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSIND PERSONS 


in these States only, have proved the valne of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [lass. 


TT} | The committee appointed by 

he the Natiova]l “ouncil to pre- 

pare a new Form of Admis- 

NEW sion have reported, and their 

A Form of Admission is ee 

. printed in convenient form 

For m of a an 8 pp. nce aS noe 

1oQt | the Congregationalist Leaflet 
AUMUSSION | Sehes.”" 

Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 ets. ; 100 copies, $2.00. 

Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents.) 


PEABODY—CLOUGH—In Cambridge, Aug. 16, by Rev. 
Isaac J. Lansing, Rev. Henry Peabody of ‘Trinidad, 
Col., and Emily Stickney Clough of Cambridge. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


COBURN—In Newton, Aug. 26, Hon. Nathan P. Coburn, 
aged 77 yrs. Among his large benefactions were 
$100,000. toward the Eliot Church, of which he was a 
prominent member, and $50,000 for the library of Col- 
orado College. ; 

DAVENPORT—In Brooklyn, N.Y., Aug. 24, Amzi B. 
Davenport, one of the founders of Plymouth Church. 

ROGERS—Im Kenosha, Wis., Aug. 12, Mamie Harris, 
wife of Rev. Charles H. Rogers. 

SHIELDS—In Englewood, Iil., Aug. 20, from accidental 
drowning, Clyde Harold Snields, aged 20 yrs., 11 mos. 


MRS. MARY ANN DAY. 


Mrs. Day, wife of Mr. Robert L. Day, whois So widely 
known in business and religious circles, died in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., July 21. She wasa native of Newton, a 
daughter of Joseph W. and Mary (Whitmore) Goddard. 
Her grandfather on her mother’s side was Jonathan 
Wins Whitmore and her grandmother’s maiden name 
was Mary Rogers. The latter is still remembered by 
some now living as an aged widow otf sweet and saintly 
spirit, ministered to by dear ones most tenderly in her 
own home in Newton, and greatly beloved by children, 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren and a large circle 
of friends. She bore the name and was a lineal de- 
scendant of John Rogers, who ‘‘ was the tirst martyr of 
all the blessed company that suffered in Queen Mary’s 
time at the fire.” Dr. Jonathan Homer of the First 
Church, Newton, used to say that Mrs. Day belonged to 
the eleventh generation of the descendants ot that 
great martyr, During the first year after her marriage 
she resided in Boston, and during that time came under 
the wonderfully instructive and quickening ministry of 
Rey. Austin Phelps, afterwards the distinguished pro- 
fessor at Andover, a religious privilege tor which she 
was grateful through all her subsequent life. After 
this she resided in Newton until 1875, when her family 
removed to Framingham. 

She confessed Christ by uniting with the First Church 
in Newton a little before she was ten years of age. For 
more than sixty-two years out ef tho seventy-two and a 
half years of her life she was confessedly ana thank- 
fully a follower of Christ. The grave elders were sur- 
prised that one so young should ask for admission to 
thechurch. She must, however, have fully commended 
herself to them by the known genuineness and sweet- 
ness of her Christian character, for they opened the 
way tor her admissionat once. She had two sisters and 
one brother, One of her sisters died inchildhood. The 
other, Margaret, died at the age of twenty-seven, a 
member of Eliot Church. It has been said of Mrs. Day 
that she was a Christian from her birth. Did this sim- 
ple and real piety so early manifested come by way of 
God’s everlasting covenant with believing parents and 
their seed after them? Why not? It certainly dwelt 
richly, first, in her martyred ancestor, in her grand- 
mother Mary and then in her own mother Mary. Jobn 
Rogers, writing in his dungeon and in the night to his 
friends, only a few days before he suffered, and telling 
them of his ardent desire to be found faithful to Christ 
to the end, penned these words: “‘ For this I most heart- 
ily, and at this present, with weeping tears most in- 
stantly and earnestly desire and beseech you all to 
pray; and also, if I die, to be good to my poor and most 

onest wife, being a poor stranger, and. all my little 
souls, hers and my children.” And when they were 
about to take him out to the stake a sheriff apparently 
took pleasure in saying, “I will never pray for thee.” 
‘But I will pray for you,” rejoined Rogers, It is some- 
thing to have an ancestor of such profound piety and 
of such a sweet Christian spirit. It does not seem un- 
natural that a descendant of his, of even the eleventh 
generation, should early manifest a deep and pure love 
to God and a strong faith in the Lord Jesus, and through 
all her life rare gentleness and sweetness of spirit; also 
great tenderness of affection for each member of her 
own family, for all her kindred and friends and un- 
affected kindness for everybody; nor that she should 
exhibit great strength as well as beauty of Christian 
character. Certainly none could have been long in the 
presence of Mrs. Day without becoming sensible of the 
influence upon them of these traits of Her character. 
There was kindness and comfort in the very tones of 
her voice. Her words and sentiments, her ways and 
movemeuts, unconsciously to herself, disclosed the 
gentleness, graciousness and lovingness of her heart, 
and plainly indicatea that it was her happiness to be a 
help and blessing to others. And when she came to 
times of truuble and bereavement, and the waves of 
great sorrows beat against her, she was still serene 
and self-controlled, as unshaken as a great rock in a 
raging sea. If at such times her pastor went to her, 
hoping to speak to her some words of comfort, he soon 
found that she was in no need of comfort from bim— 
that the great Comforter had been there before him; 
that God had already spoken to her in such revelations 
and promises as bad filied her soul with the very peace 
and restfulness of heaven. At such times she seemed 
to havea reserve of personal strength coming from a 
source more than human and which could never be ex- 
hausted. Sometimes one is spoken of as ready for 
heaven, yet readiness for that blessed world can be 
attained through bare repentance and forgiveness. 
But she seemed thruugh grace perfected for heaven. 
She passed suddenly from her earthly to her heavenly 
home. It was a translation. God’s mercy was in this, 
and it seemed a fitting way for her to go, 

On the morning of Monday following her death a 
goodly company of her kindred and friends gathered in 
her late home in Framingham. There was a holy still- 
bess in the atmosphere of the house, a sweet sacred- 
ness, also, as if the dwelling had become the vestibule 
of heaven. We could not weep. We were too pro- 
foundly aware of her blessedness for that. Her pastor, 
Rey. Frederick E. Emrich, D. D., conducted the service. 
A former pastor also took part. Comforting Scriptures 
were read, Sweet hymns were sung and a few words: 
were spoken, In the afternoon the family and a few 
friends in carriages followed the dear form of this now 
sainted wife and mother to the beautiful cemetery in 
Newton. A goodly number of Newton eople, most of 
whom had been lifelong friends of rs. Day, had 
already gathered at the grave. There was a brief burial 
service under the clear skies of that warm summer 
afternoon, and then the beloved form was ently com- 
mitted, dust to dust, and earth to earth, in fhe blessed 
assurance that He who raised up the Lord Jesus will 
also raise her up by His own power. ‘Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” 


Lach 
The 


JOSHUA W. WELLMAN. 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS. 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
he Congregationaiist. 


30 August 1894 


CARPETS. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co: 


Are now ready to show a very fine stock for the Fall 
furnishings, consisting of AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, KIDDERMIN- 
STERS, and INGRAINS of all grades, both Foreign and 
Domestic. 


The Congregationalist 


We show a large line of specialties which 
cannot be found elsewhere. } 


163 to 169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Near Cornhill, 


BOSTON. 


Zz 


MAGEE RANGES AND HEATERS 


were awarded the Gold Medal and the Special Diploma at the last three Exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, where shown. 


No other makers of Stoves or Furnaces ever reccived such Continued Endorsement. 


Also HIGHEST Award and 5 MEDALS at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 
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The Magee Grand is the best range, in every particular, that has ever been produced. 


The Magee “Boston Heater’ Furnace, for heating with WARM AIR ONLY, 
‘or in COMBINATION wih HOT WATER, is everywhere deservedly popular. 


GUARANTEED to give perfect satisfaction in every particular if properly arranged and used. 
6 ‘MAY WE SEND YOU A DESGRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES—LETTERS FROM USERS ? 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., sw sfishthanh. Non Bows, Metts 
de 


242 WATER ST., NEW YORK; 86 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


HEATERS “{==q 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. TWO COLD MEDALS. 
BOOK AGE he Sekine WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Book for the askine. 


; 30 August 1894 


pearance 
speaks 

} louder than 
words. She 
doesn’t use 
Pearline. 
She’s worn 
out with 
a hard 
work. Household drudgery, 
you can see, has told upon her. 
Possibly youare a woman who 
is going the same way. Now 
these are days when such 
things needn’t be, for most wo- 
men. Labor savers are all 
around you, and, for woman's 
work, Pearline heads the list. 
Take advantage of the hints 
of science. They are broad 
enough to the bright, and they 
help the lowest kind of work 
as well as the highest. In 
every sort of washing and 


cleaning, let Pearline helpyou. 
Beware of imitations. 428 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
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MINCE MEAT. 


Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 


MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOW 

TO 

CAN 
FRUIT ao 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 
firm inits natural state. For Preserving Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
ete ,it stands without an equal. Simple, taste- 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 
are unknown where if is used. 

SAMPLE BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. 
PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 

Agents Wanted. New 
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The old plan of cook= 
ing fruit preparatory 
to placing it in jars 
robs it of all vitality 
and delicacy of flavor. 


York. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS UF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


The Congregationalist 


Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individuat wants, ete. 


NOTICES. 


THE Friday morning prayer meetings at the rooms of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions will be resumed Sept. 
7, at 11 o’clock, as usual. 


NORTH DAKOTA GENERAL ASSOCIATION, Valley 
City, Sept. 25-27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ape 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms land 2, Con- 
zregational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THER AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and edneational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
aie House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, M. C. A. Building, Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOocI- 
«Ty.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIBTY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for 1ts permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1898, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. TL bequeath to the 
““ Trustees of the National VUouncil of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State af Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
repeat House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICK, Sec- 
retary. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnisbes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and montbly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MOKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. : 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. ‘ 

CHARLES H. TRASE, President. 
Rey. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Jreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAUD, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates, Address Rev. 
Ww. i Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Hoop’s COMPLETELY CURES.—“I was feeling very 
miserable. My food would distress me and my 
head was dizzy and I felt sick all over. I had to lie 
down two or three times before { could do my morn- 
ing work. I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
after using two or three bottles my health is per- 
fect. Ihave no aches or pains and do my work for 
four in the family and do not get tired.” Mrs.S. D. 
Brock, 24 Orange Street, Chelsea, Mass. Hood’s 
pills cure all liver ills. 
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A GREAT SUFFERER 
—FROM— 


Liver Complaint 


Cured by the Use of 


AYER’S PILLS 


“For several 9 
years, L was a of 
greatsuffererfrom 
liver complaint, 02 
which caused se- oO: 
vere pains under 03 
the right side, QO: 
from under the 
right shoulder- 
blade, sallowness 9: 
of the skin, low- 93 
spiritedness, and cramp in the stomach. 
Iam pleased to be able to state that I 2 

4 i ° 
have been relieved of all these com- 93 
plaints by the use of Ayer’s Pills. I 
find them, also, to be an elegant after-din- oO: 
uer pill.”—Mrs. M.A. STEAD, Muncy, Pa. 93 


AYER’S PILLS 3 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR H 
Ce) 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 750. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints, It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


Baby xt 
ye 


Ay) Pee SA A 

Are out of the question when tortured and 
disfigured with Eczema and other itching, 
burning, and irritating skin and scalp dis- 
eases. A Single Application of the 
CUTICURA REMEDIES will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and permanent cure. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicuRA, 
50c. ; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Porter Drue@ 


AND CxuEM. CorP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
4@r‘‘How to Cure Baby’s Skin Diseases,” free. 


Stbsolutely < 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength._Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y« 
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Unadulterated 
Nourishment 


ZeBReseeeesreesaeaaeseaens 


An experience of over thirty years has enabled us to 
produce in a small compass a food of the highest 
possible nutritive value, suited to the needs of the 
weakest, as well as the youngest stomachs. 

All detrimental elements have been eliminated, and 
in every process the most extreme care is exercised. 
The result is a product of just those ingredients known 
to give health and strength to the weak, young or old. 

We believe that the above statements are indorsed 
by every reader or physician who has given KRIDGE’S 
FOOD a practical test 

We invite correspondencé from any one interested. 

Ridge’s Food is sold in cans, 4 sizes—35c., 65c., 
$1.25, $1.75. If not sold by your druggist write | 
WOOLRICH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, PALMER, MASS. 
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eat (R38 FOR 
PENT Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
FAC-SIM ILE OF Bruises 
purr wraerer. Catarrh 
Burns 


USE ei ane 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 


IT WILL CURE. 


FORK: CLOTHES. 


4Vd& PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TL. 


Survival of the Fittest. 
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Hotels in New York City change hands fre- 
quently. Strange faces, new management and 
new methods seem to take away from them 
the comfortable, homelike atmosphere to which 
the traveler has. become accustomed. Here 
and there, however, there are successful estab- 
lishments which continue to hold their own 
under the same management. 


... THE St. Denis... 


is a hotel of this character, and under the di- 
rection of its old-time proprietor, William 
Taylor, continues one of the most pleasant 
and attractive hotels in the City. 

It is located corner of Broadway and Elev- 
enth Street, directly opposite Grace Church, 
in the center of the City. The Broadway 
Cable Cars pass the door, affording quick tran- 
sit either up or down town. For families as 
well as business men it is most convenient. 
Accommodations are ample for a large num- 
ber of guests, and the service prompt and un- 
obtrusive. The menu is most elaborate, both 
in American and French cookery. In season 


and out of season there is nothing wanting to 


tempt or satisfy the most exacting epicure or 
accomplished don vivant. 
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OUTGROWN, 


BY MARY G. SLOCUM, 


¢§ FRIEND, old friend, had I but thought 
That it could ever come to pass that we, 
Who wrought so long together side by side, 
Should now more sundered be 
Than if in childhood one of us had died, 
How eagerly I would have sought 
To keep my hold on thee! 


When once a vision flashed on me 

Of larger life that we might make our own, 

I thought thou couldst not follow where it led, 
So, heedless and alone, 

My eager feet toward a new life sped, 

And soon I came to see in thee 


Only a friend outgrown. 


With vaunted wisdom now I try 


To touch what seemed thy narrowed life and creed, 
And find, alas! 7 am the friend outgrown, 
Mine is the soul in need, 
For thou with slow but surer pace hast won 
Hights past my vision. Vain my cry — 


Thou art too far to heed! 
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Notices and Societies. 


Reliyious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
ure inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individuat wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 

BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street 
Church, Monday, Sept. 10,10 A.M. Topic, The Keynote 
of the Coming Year. Speakers, Rev. Drs. Lorimer, Lan- 
sing and Bates. 


THE Kriday morning prayer meetings at the rooms of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions will be resumed Sept. 
7, at 1] o’clock, as usual. 


NorRTH DAKOTA GENERAL ASSOCIATION, Valley 
City, Sept. 25-27. 


HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Sept. 18, 
10 A.M. 


QUARTERLY MEBTING of Worcester County W. B. M., 
Rutland, Sept. 13, 11 A.M. Address by Mrs. C. W. Hol- 
provk of South Africa. Basket collation. 


FALL MEETINGS. 
Additions or changes should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible. 
New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, 
Wyoming, 


Concord, 
Valley City, 
Big Horn, 


Tuesday, Sept. Ll. 
Tuesday, Sept. 11. 
Sept. 12. 


Minnesota, Austin, Tuesday, Sept. 18. 
Washington, Colfax, Tuesday, Sept. l&. 
Oregon, Salem, Tuesday, Sept. 25. 
Utah, Oct. 
Wisconsin, Beloit, Tuesday, Oct. 2. 


California, Grass Valley, 
Colorado, Longmont, 
North Carolina, McLeansville, 


California, South, Los Angeles, 


Tuesday, Oct. 2, 
Puesday, Oct. 2. 
Wednesday, Oct. 3. 
Tuesday, Oct, 9. 


Montana, Helena, Tuesday, Oct, 10. 
Nebraska, Neligh, Monday, Oct. 15. 
Connecticut, 


South Norwalk, Tuesday, Nov, 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House, Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent, Office in 
Ht ate 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISssIoNns, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
Pi ial ears House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THR AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
vregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

‘eveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building, Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. . 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) HE. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892,and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
« Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States”? (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICE, Sec- 
retary. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MOKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA §S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOLETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 18338. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational,.to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philade)phia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Seasonable China 
and Glass. 


Having withdrawn from U.S. bonded 
warehouse an extraordinary number of im- 
portations from the best potteries and glass 
houses of England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria and China, personally selected by our 
foreign buyers the present season, we invite 
the attention of intending buyers, or those 
interested in seeing the newest productions 
in China and Glass and. Lamps. 

The Dinner Set Department (3d floor), 

The Glassware Department (2d floor), 

The Lamp Department (Gallery floor), 

The Art Pottery Rooms, Wedding Presents, 
etc. (3d floor), 

Rich Plant Pots, Pedestals and Toilet Ware, 

Souvenir Boston Views (Main floor) 

Are parts of the display which will be 
found interesting and at prices based upon 
present values. Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDulles & strattoy, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 
Wholesale and Retail (7 Floors), 


120 Franklin St. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Atlanta, Ga.—To let for the winter, or longer, fur- 
nished house, ten rooms; bathroom, furnace, open fires, 
piazzas, fine views, excellent water, small stable, one 
acre of land; two minutes to electric cars, one mile from 
center of city; climate dry, 1,100 feet above sea. Oppor- 
tunity for family with invalid to spend winter south. 
“H. B.”’ 340 Boylston Street, Boston. 


WANTED.—A Swedish family two months in this 
country must be broken up because the father, a tinner 
by trade, cannot get work. The mother and a six 
months’ old baby, both healthy and strong, want a 
home for the mother’s work. Address Box 402, West 
Newton, Mass, 


Sale, for which we herewith 


With greatly increased 


ever before in our history. 


6 September 1894 


‘‘They told me 
that this was, 
‘just as good’ 

as the 


Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


and just look at it! Tl never 
again be deceived into buying an 
inferior binding, and have to re- 
place it so soon.” 
Look for *\S, H. & M.” First Quality 
on the label of every bolt. 


Oi ZINA! BELL FOUNDRY 


Sac Bve ED EL 


is) SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF 
Ouralanue OF SLY CH mortars Orines and terms FREE 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
HAVE FURN/SHED 35.000 ) : 


IHURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


= MENEELY & Co. PUREST, BEST, 
I~ AWEST-TROY, Go| geM dine: 


CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


- Established in 1820, 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 
THE LARGEST cs fABLISHMENT ‘S cuints 
r) 


GHURGH BELLS <1 


e 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER D TIN,) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. | 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, KA!’ *'MORE, MD 


SHOPWORN 


BOOKS for sale ’ 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. . 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


GRAND RE-OPENING. 


Purified by Fire and a remarkably successful Clearance 


thank a generous public, we 


now have what is equal to a 


NEW STORE with NEW GOODS. 


facilities, such as additional 


counters, greater abundance of light, one of Whittier’s 
best Electric Elevators and an ample force of efficient 
clerks, we are better prepared to serve the public than 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


Sb and 7 W inter St. 
Original space occupied by &reo. Torubull & Co. and Churchill, Watsoh & Co. 


6 September 1894 


EDUOATION, 
—— Ohio Wesleyan University has received 
$50,000 from C. E. Slocum of Defiance, O., to 
be expended in constructing a library. 


— Rey. Wilbur F*¢ Crafts is to leeture on 
social problems from the standpoint of the 
church, the family, the school, the shop and 
the State at Princeton Theological Seminary 
and at Marietta College this fall. 


— The Siberian millionaire, Ponomarjeff, 
whose death was announced at St. Petersburg 
some months ago, left a million rubles with 
the direction that they should”be placed in 
banks at compound interest for ninety-nine 
years, after which they are to be devoted to 
the construction and support of a Siberian 
university at Irkutsk, at which all instruction 
is to be gratis. 


—— Auburn Theological Seminary is to be 
favored this year with lectures by Prof. W.M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., of the University of Aber- 
deen, author of The Church in the Roman Em- 
pire Before A.D.170. The lectures are to be 
repeated before the students of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, and then published under the 
title St. Paul’s Travels, the Narrative, Its 
Authorship and Date. 


— Chautauqua has had the largest at- 
tendance this year of any in its history. It 
has extended with each season its lines of 
study till the reading course which first gave 
it fame has become only one of its varied 
interests. The large proportion of college 
educated men and women this season was es- 
pecially noticeable. Among all vicissitudes 
of educational life Chautauqua has a vitality 
which insures for it continual growth. 


— Mr, Thomas N. Carver, Ph.D., of Cor- 
nell University has been appointed associate 
professor of political economy in Oberlin and 
Prof. W.1I. Thomas has accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of sociology. In connec- 
tion with the work in economics Mr. Z. S. 
Holbrook of Chicago, the new sociological 
editor of the Bibliotheca Sucra, will give in 
the winter of the coming year a two hour 
elective in Christian sociology. He is also 
perfecting arrangements for an institute of 
Christian sociology to be held in Oberlin dur- 
ing the month of November. Mr. Joseph S. 
Gaylord, a graduate of Knox College and of 
the Emerson School of Oratory, has accepted 
the appointment of associate professor of elo- 
eution and oratory. With the return of Pro- 
fessor King from Germany the faculty for 
the coming year is complete. 


**The Congregationalist ” 
.. SERVICES .. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


@ 
No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 

No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 

No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 

No. 11, THE HOMELAND. — 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. : 


Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 
17, Abide with us for it is toward evening. 
18, Lternal light of light be with us now, 
19, J will extol thee, my God, and King. 
20, (Ready 1 Oct.). 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 


The Congregationalist 


For PASTORS. 


The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual. 
Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Leather, $1.00. 


A Handbook of Forms and Scripture Selections 


“The most complete book of its kind ever issued 
perfect in arrangement and in its mechanical dress.’ 


For S. S. WORKERS. 


The Model Sunday School. 
GEO. M. Boynton, D. D. 175 cts. 


“Tt is refreshing to get hold of a book which makes 
the principles so clear and which, therefore, may 
safely be followed in the methods which it com- 


mends,” 


S. S. Primary Teacher’s Manual. 
THAD, 385 cts. 


A great variety of valuable material for the 


primary teacher in compact form. 


For THOUGHTFUL READERS. 


Letters on Baptism. FAtrrieLp. 75 cts 


; 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. K. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘Wewvorucny.” | 


“The argument is ingenious and able, and 
sented in a spirit which captivates the reader, 


pre- 
Phe 


eminence of the author, as well as its intrinsic merit, 


bespeaks for the book a wide reading.” 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


PARACON OF SONG. 
By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes, The ae book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid, 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
ofinstructionin the book, Price 50 cents postpaid, 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers. Price, $2.00 
postpaid, 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
utedfortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid, 

THE JOMN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNAT(L—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


#230 per 100, not prepaid. 


land, July, 1894, were selections from the new book. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 


a 


The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest ax:;'icating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the czivinal writing. } 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars, 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


SSCSODOGGOOOOOOOO® 


. : r) 

In connection with our ¢ 

wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
cee! 


hn H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


t) 
® 
® 
® 
t) 
® 
tC) 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS : 
® 
t) 
® 


Jo 


and UPHOLSTERY, 
668 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
COO OOOO OOO IOI OOOO 


BSc. each by mail. 


The songs used at the great C. E, Convention at Cleve- 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


we Pre wR M EON Gare 


Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


S) Best Ingot Copper and E. India 
S/_ Tin only, and so warranted, Best 
“2S/~ Hangings and Workmanship in 
Ss the Country. Highest Award at 
S World’s Fair and Gold M2dal at 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
E. W- Vanduzen Co., + Cincinnati, Ohie, 


Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 


i 


Educational. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course, 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
preparation for any College. : 

J. G, CARLISLE, Secretary of Treasury, writes: T 
take pleasure in uniting with Secretary Herbert in 
commending Norwood Institute. It has long been 
recognized as one of the best schools for young 
ladies in Washington.” 

Opens Sept. 27th Address Mrs. W. D, CABELL, 
1435 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ONMERC! 


Largest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

E STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 
HE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
Includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGEH is the largest of any Com= 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 4 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils, complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. . 

BUILDING, 608 Washington Street, Boston. 


Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855, 

3 EAST 47TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P)., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NRW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B, Steyens, New Haven, Ct. 


MAIN®E, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
The opening lecture will be given by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, in Bartlet Chapel,at4 P.M. For catalogue 
or further information, apply to 

EGBERT C, SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 


NEw YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Next term begins WEDNESDAY, SHPT. 19, 1894. New 
buildings. ew chairs of instruction. Professor 
RAMSAY of the UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, SCOT- 
LAND, will lecture during the month of OCTOBER 
on 8ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS, 

HENRY M. BooTH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD = ® 
THEOLOGICAL 
HARTFORD, CONN. SEMINARY 


6ist Year opens 
October 3 
1894 


sz 
C/I 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Ave., New York City. 
term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1894, 

The faculty will meet new students in the presi- 
dent’s room, No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address will be delivered by Prof. 
Chas. A. Briggs, D.D., in the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 27, at 4 P. M. 

Students are urged to be present on the day of 
opening. 

Luggage should be directed to No. 50 E. 70th St. 


The next 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA. 


DOW ACADETITY, 


Franconia, N.W. High grade school. Healthful 
ei Prepares for any college or scientific school. 

ver #200 given in prizes. Hxpenses $150 for school 
year. 


Address F, W. ERNST, A. M., Principal. 


NW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. HM. Ejighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 
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Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. hree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College mes 
Course. Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACIIUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies is to re-open Sept. 27, 
1894. Margaret Winthrop Halland Howells House 
re-open at the same time. The Director, Mr. AR- 
THUR GILMAN, may be consulted by letter ad- 
dressed to No. 79 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Appointments will be made. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


DURANT CYMNASIUM. 


Y.W.0O. A. 
Normal class opens September 26. General classes 
day and evening October 8, For circular address HOPE 
W. NAREY, Director, 40 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


; 16th year opens October 3. 
Sc H Ooo L Oo F calor nadress at new rooms, 
. S.C a DE 
EX PR ESSION Y. Mz 6. A. Building, Boston. 
Clergyman’s class in vocal training, 9 A.M. Mondays. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health, Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, Pe pererery. and optional, Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894, Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fallterm of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,’94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


BosToN, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y.[1.C.A. Building. 


Co-educational; prepares pupils for all colleges and 
scientific schools. tts certificate admits to colleges 
accepting certificates. Grammar and high school de- 
partments of the highest grade. Pupils from a dis- 
tance aided in securing good homes. Catalogues for- 
warded on application. Eleventh year opens Sept. 24. 
. TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
THOMAS C0. MENDENHALL, LL. D., President. 
Offers courses in 

Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and General Science. 

New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
For catalogue or further information address 

JOSEPH BEALS, 8. B., Secretary. 


Chauncy- Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for college. 
Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labo- 
ratory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Two hoys 
would be received into the family of one of 
the Principals. Upper classes begin Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 

Rry. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies, Amherst, Mass. Reopens 
Sept. 20, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


‘ POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 

Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S.B. 


RIVERSIDE SCHOOL 
For Girls. 3th year begins Oct. 4, ’94. 
instruction in all departments. 
fluences, 


Superior 
Best of home in- 


Miss DELIA T. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL. SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music, 

Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A,, Principal. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


Short 


Tremont St. Individ- 
ual attention, thor- 
ough instruction. 
Call or send for circu- 
lar. Opens Sept. 5. 


Typewriting, Book= 
keeping, etc., at the 
Boston Commercial 
College, No. 1 Bea- 
con Street, corner 


Hand 


School for Christin Workers, 


FOR MEN AND WOTIEN, 


Begins its roth year in September. With 
9 instructors and 30 prominent lecturers, 
its Biblical, Sunday School, Missionary 
and Physical Courses are unequaled. 
Address for 40 page catalogue, 


J. L. DIXON, Secretary, 
Springfield, Tass. 


Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 61st year begins 
Sept. 5th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificates admit to various colleges, 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: | 
. SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably oom labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb G ASIUM. 

DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 

improvement, dnolnns fire-place in each room, 
Tackatend and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
rained nurse. 


t 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam. | Ample playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. College Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

REV. J. B. MOLEAN. 


CONNEOTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNEOTIOUT, GREENWIOH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


69th year of Academy, 15th of Home, Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 


CONNEOCTIOUT, NORWALK. 


NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
A school of the highest grade, preparing for College, 
Scientific School or Business. Certificate admits to 
various colleges. Superior Buildings, Gymnasium 
and Bowling Alleys. Illustrated Circular sent on 
request. FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 


NEw York, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 4. Kindergarten Oct. 10. Fifteenth year. 


NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUOK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


New YorkE, NEw YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 

tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


New YORK, NEw YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. Evening Dep’t, 
Cooper Union. * Dwight Method” of instruction. 
Degree of LL.B. atter 2 years’ course. Graduate 
course added, Fee, $100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. 


New YORK, AURORA. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE AGRoRalN.Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


NEw YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 


Nrw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


ASTMAN COLLEG practical school in 


America. Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Stenography, Typewriting, Penmanship, Academics, 
Modern Languages, etc. For catalogue, address 

Carrington Gaines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


the most celebrated 


NEW JERSEY. 


New JERSEY, SOUTH ORANGE. 


DRYAD HILL, 


South Orange. A Home School for a limited 
number of girls. Academic, College Preparatory 
and Post Graduate work. Circular sent by return 
mail. Box 132 BE. Orange, N. J. 


M SG us 
m Leaniyow iM. io 


MAKES THE TEGiRG 
LIKE A STRING OF PEARLS 


It also hardens and heals the 

gums, and is most 

DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. Price, 25c. 
Sample Vial Free. 

E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS- 


~THEQNGREGATIONALISI 


Volume LXXIX 


We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,V¢ end mre 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '% 
Price, i cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions‘and for any sermon theme. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18, 19. 

Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. The thought of No. 17 is expressed in 
the verse which appears on its title-page —‘‘Abide 
with us for it is toward evening ”’; of No. 18—‘ Eter- 
nal light of light be with us now’’; of No. 19— 
“‘T will extol thee, my God, and King”; but these 
Services, and the one whicn follows, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
sion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


“*We hope that you will continue to publish these 
helpful responsive readings. Those which we have 
purchased, nearly the entire set, have been used 
in several different churches and some of them 
several times by us.’’—Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Toes opening of the public schools 
this week marks for many families 
the end of the vacation season. They 
are again adjusting themselves to the home 
and social life which has been for many 
weeks interrupted. Practically a new year 
for multitudes of Christians Begins this 
week. Much of future usefulness will de- 
pend on the spirit and methods in which 
duties are again assumed. Family prayer 
in the home will help each member to real- 
ize anew his Christian responsibilities and 
the sacredness of home life. Prompt at- 
tendance at public worship the first Sunday 
will help the minister and all the congrega- 
tion to look forward hopefully to the sea- 
son’s work in the church. All the family 
in the Sunday school at the start will en- 
courage every officer and teacher, and the 
example will be sure to be followed. A 
deliberate and prayerful planning of the 
special Christian work to be undertaken 
this year will steady the purpose and make 
the spiritual life seem full of promise and 
joy. Itis wonderful how great good influ- 
ence one may exert simply by silent, wise 
acceptance of duty at critical times. This 
week is a spiritual crisis in many lives, 
homes and churches. May God help His 
people everywhere to improve its oppor- 
tunity. 


If one would measure the power of the 
gospel of Christ let him drop in of a summer 
evening at one of the down town missions 
of our great cities. We have lately had 
glimpses of such work in Boston, Provi- 
dence, St. Louis and elsewhere. Here are 
earnest young men, exhorting, singing and 
praying. Here are sweet-faced women, 
whose presence speaks eloquently of self- 
sacrifice and love for the lost. Here are 
street children singing lustily, young girls 
who have wandered in from low haunts of 
vice, coarse and hardened men, some of them 
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stupefied with drink. The simple story of 
Him who came to preach good news to the 
poor and to heal the broken-hearted, the 
self-control and skillful approaches of those 
who conduct the meeting to their hearers, 
their patience with interruptions and with 
occasional noisy attendants, their unshrink- 
ing contact with the stupid and repulsive 
attest the genuineness of their efforts, their 
diligent study of wise methods and their 
abiding faith in the presence and power of 
Christ to save souls. Hard must be the 
heart that is unimpressed by the charm of 
the appeal in song and verse and kindly 
word and by the sad need of degraded hu- 
manity. Nor do these faithful workers 
wear the dress of the Salvation Army. They 
are simply members of Christian churches 
doing what those churches have taught 
them to do, viz., to rescue the lost. 


Much too sanguine expectations, we fear, 
have been expressed as to the results of 
Mgr. Satolli’s decision against the admission 
of saloon keepers into Roman Catholic 
societies. Different bishops are giving to it 
quite different interpretations. Bishop Mc- 
Golrick of Duluth says that ‘tthe whole 
liquor traffic is bad, ruinous to our people 
and subversive of law and order.’’ Bishop 
Ludden of Syracuse, on the other hand, says 
that ‘‘ Catholics may engage legitimately in 
that business,’’ but ‘tit would be highly im- 
proper for one to set up the cross over his 
place and call it a Catholic saloon.’’ That 
is, a Catholic may sell liquor if he doesn’t 
insist on giving his saloon a religious 
character. An excursion of the New York 
branches of the Catholic Knights of Amer- 
ica, a religious organization, was made last 
Thursday to Sylvan Beach, N. J., and the 
privilege of keeping the bar for the occasion 
was sold at auction for $320 with the assur- 
ance of the managers that the purchaser 
might sell any liquors he pleased to the ex- 
cursionists. A bar was kept open on the 
steamboat and two barges. We have not 
heard of any remonstrance from Archbishop 
Corrigan. Yet we know that there are many 
earnest opponents of the saloon among 
Catholic bishops and priests, and we are not 
without hope that this temperance move- 
ment in that church may have great good 
results. 


The editor of the New York Observer 
gives in that paper an interesting descrip- 
tion of the way which Deacon Nathaniel 
Willis used to increase the subscription list 
of the Boston Recorder, which he founded 
in 1816. Mr. Willis offered to give to the 
American Education Society one dollar for 
every new member received at the regular 
price after the subscription list had reached 
3,500. He called on ministers, teachers, 
students, travelers and other readers to 
widen the views and enlarge the benevo- 
lence of the people by aiding the eircula- 
tion of the religious paper, and at the same 
time to promote the interests of Christian 
education. No doubt there are names on 
our subscription books today of those whose 
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parents and grandparents were then in- 
duced to begin the reading of the Recorder, 
which was consolidated with the Congrega- 
tionalist in 1867. The benefits of the effort 
then made in gaining subscribers have gone 
on for generations in increasing knowledge 
and strengthening faith and fellowship in 
Christian homes and communities. There 
is still worthy work to be done in the same 
direction which promises far reaching and 
good results. 


le 


THE GOOD CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE. 


Last week we commented editorially on 
the proposed organization of Christian En- 
deavor and other similar societies in Indi- 
ana for political purposes. The first meet- 
ing in the interest of this new movement, 
which opened at Indianapolis, Aug. 29, has 
issued an address to the voters of that State 
which fully sets forth its purpose. That 
purpose is well expressed in the title pro- 
posed for the organization, the Indiana 
Good Citizenship League. This body de- 
clares war against the saloon and the politi- 
cal organization of saloon-keepers, against 
gambling, social evils and lawlessness, the 
corrupting influences of corporations and 
trusts and against the efforts of political 
leaders in any and all parties to defeat the 
highest interests of the whole people. It 
will seek to arouse the spirit of good citi- 
zenship and to unite in action those who 
stand for a high standard of morality in 
political affairs. It will support honest and 
capable men as candidates for office, with- 
out respect to party. It will unite local 
bodies to carry out its purposes through 
committees, ascertaining the character and 
sentiments of candidates for political offices 
and disseminating the information thus 
gathered. 

The difficulties which will beset such a 
movement as this are great. The influence 
of the organization will be desired by each 
party, claimed wherever possible and its 
motives maligned by those whose plans it 
opposes. Those who do battle for good 
government in the arena of politics may ex- 
pect to receive as well as give hard blows, 
The Good Citizenship League cannot grap- 
ple with the Saloon-keepers’ Association 
without finding that body on its own level, 
and getting bespattered with the mud in 
which it stands. Unscrupulous but able 
and skilled and tireless politicians, who de- 
vote their lives to securing the prizes of 
office, will not be defeated by denunciations 
and mere declarations of good principles. 

Nevertheless the battle must be fought. 
It must be renewed in every generation; 
and there are peculiar reasons at present for 
entering on an aggressive campaign, and 
peculiar encouragements to do this. The 
young people of this country hold its des- 
tinies largely in their hands. He is not a 
patriot who does not wish them heartily to 
take up political duties and is not glad to 
join with them in this great work. The 
foes which these Christian organizations 
propose to fight are the enemies of all good 
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citizens. We believe that the tendency 
toward organized effort to purify politics is 
almost certain to enlist the activities of such 
bodies as these young people’s societies, 
and that the results may be of great value, 
though they are threatened by grave perils. 
We hope this movement will spread through 
all the States. We hope the words spoken 
by Christians in its favor will be hearty, 
their criticisms cautious and kindly, and 
that these will be accompanied by brave and 
patient service in behalf of righteous princi- 
ples in government. 

Very much will depend on choosing com- 
petent and consecrated leaders, on main- 
taining entire freedom from connection with 
any political party, and from fighting any 
religious sect. We note with satisfaction 
the avowal by this Indiana league, that ‘‘ it 
is not our purpose to antagonize nor aid any 
political party or candidate as such, but to 
promote and protect society and public in- 
terests regardless of consequences to any 
party or candidate.’’ The desire for good 
government which shall deal justly with all 
the people is growing more intense and is 
enlisting the interest of many who have been 
indifferent. The present time offers great 
opportunities to young men of honorable 
ambitions and self-sacrificing patriotism. 
The objects to be gained are worthy of the 
devotion of lives which have been given to 
the service of Christ. Their united efforts 
will be regarded with constant interest and 
furthered by the counsel and co-operation 
of all Christian citizens. 


AN EDUCATED MINISTRY. 

The supreme purpose of higher education 
in the minds of the founders of New Eng- 
land was to preach and teach the religion of 
Christ. But the main business of the col- 
lege was long since so extended that the 
education of men for the ministry became a 
subordinate work, and almost with the be- 
ginning of the present century theological 
seminaries began to spring up to do that 
service, 

But professional schools like Andover, 
Yale and Oberlin were uot created to be 
substitutes for colleges. They met a de- 
mand for supplementary study which the 
colleges did not furnish. With the general 
advancement of learning the seminaries 
still kept the ministry at the front as an ed- 
ucated class. That it should continue to 
maintain this position exclusively was not 
to be expected, perhaps not 10 be desired. 
But it can be nothing less than a calamity 
for the ministry to fall behind other profes- 
sions in intellectual discipline and strength. 

Is the proportion of ministers declining 
among college graduates? In an attempt to 
answer this question Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body of Harvard has, in the September 
Forum, gathered statistics of the graduates 
of twenty-seven colleges who have éntered 
the ministry during the last twenty-five 
years. Most of these are the older institu- 
tions, together with several State universi- 
ties. Among them are Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and Brown and the universities’ 
of Iowa, Minnesota and California. The 
exhibit they make is therefore fairly repre- 
sentative. 

The number of graduates from these 
twenty-seven colleges entering the ministry 
has remained almost exactly the same from 
year to year for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Of those of 1869 123 and of the 
graduates of 1893 124 went into the minis- 
try. But, meanwhile, the number of gradu- 
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ates from these colleges has more than 
doubled, so that the percentage of ministers 
has fallen from nineteen per cent. in 1869 to 
nine per cent. in 1893. The population of 
the country has increased from thirty-eight 
millions in 1870 to sixty-two millions in 
1890. These figures therefore indicate that 
the proportion of college trained ministers 
to college trained men and to the popula- 
tion at large has greatly declined during the 
last twenty-five years. 

This fact does not prove that educated 
men are losing interest in religion, for so 
many new avenues have opened to college 
graduates that probably the decline in the 
proportion of such men entering the minis- 
try is not greater than of those entering the 
professions of law and medicine. But it 
does suggest the importance of renewed ef- 
forts to raise the standard of ministerial ed- 
ucation. Within the fifteen years previous 
to 1890 the proportion of ministers of all de- 
nominations in this country who were col- 
lege graduates had fallen from one-third to 
one-fourth, and we believe this proportion 
is now considerably smaller because of the 
multiplication of short courses and special 
schools for training ministers. 

Professor Peabody’s statistics show plainly 
the college sources from which educated 
ministers may be expected. State universi- 
ties furnish very few ministers. The small 
proportion they have given has decreased 
from six per cent. to three per cent. within 
the last five years. Seven denominational 
colleges have contributed over thirty per 
cent. of their graduates to the ministry, and 
continue to maintain this proportion. Some 
noted institutions furnish very little incen- 
tive to their students to enter the ministry. 
In fifteen years Johns Hopkins has given to 
that profession only twenty-three graduates. 
Of the larger institutions Princeton has fur- 
nished an average of nineteen ministers 
every year, Amherst fourteen, Harvard ten 
and Yale nine. But within the last five 
years Amherst has fallen from sixteen men 
to five per year, Dartmouth from seven to 
three, Yale has just about held its own at 
nine, while Harvard has doubled its number 
from nine to eighteen. 

Professor Peabody also presents figures 
showing that in twelve theological semina- 
ries about seventy per cent. of the students 
during the last ten years have been college 
graduates, Princeton Seminary stands at 
the head, with eighty-six per cent. of her 
students Bachelors of Arts. Four of the 
seminaries in this list are Congregational— 
Andover, Hartford, Yale and Oberlin. The 
last named stands lowest, with only forty- 
five per cent. of its students college gradu- 
ates. Oberlin has an important department 
for training foreigners for special work, and 
the most of these are not college graduates. 
Andover has seventy-eight per cent., Yale 
seventy-seven per cent. and Hartford sey- 
enty-two per cent. of college graduates 
among their students. 

One notable fact brought out in Professor 
Peabody’s article is that the small and newer 
colleges have in recent years much in- 
creased the supply of educated ministers. 
On this ground especially they appeal to the 
churches for sympathy and support, and 
many of them have justified their appeals 
by their works. The ranks of the ministry 
are being filled by an increasing number of 
men without college education. Many of 
these men are doing noble service. Some 
of them have won and ably hold eminent 
places. But the strength of the ministry 
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depends on the training of ministers, More 
consecration is needed, but not less impera- 
tive is the call for more thorough scholar- 
ship, without which in the great battle for 
truth and righteousness a consecrated pur- 
pose is a blade without a handle. The col- 
leges and seminaries which furnish the best 
equipped ministers have the first claim on 
the interest and aid of Christians. 


—<—_— 


THE INFLUENCE OF GREAT RELI- 
GIOUS REFORMERS. 

It has been due toa clear understanding 
of the need of reform, to an intense convic- 
tion of personal responsibility for accom- 
plishing it, to practicalness in speech and 
method, and to profound trust in the divine 
guidance. Without necessarily being men 
of one idea, all great religious reformers 
have been distinguished for concentration 
of purpose and definiteness in effort. They 
have had a solemn, inspiring sense of being 
chosen by the Almighty to do a special work 
for Him. They have been enabled thus to 
rise above the conventionalities of their 
times, to be emancipated from the fear of 
criticism, and to realize that they were 
working not only for the present but for 
eternity and not only for the men and 
women around them but for the whole hu- 
man race, 

Their successes doubtless have been due 
often and largely to their methods but 
much more to their personalities. Indeed, 
it is personality which determines method 
and builds up influence. Any strong char- 
acter makes its impressions but the charac- 
ter which is strong through subordination 
to something nobler and higher than itself 
is the most mighty in influence. When any 
one is seen and felt to be a power because 
he is surrendering himself to be used as an 
agent of the Almighty, when one is recog- 
nized to be so far one with Christ that 
Christ uses him to enlighten and save men, 
he cannot but gaina tremendous and blessed 
influence. 

Reformers always encounter hostility. 
Often it is bitter and prolonged. Often it 
has led them to chains and even to death. 
Most often it has provoked contempt and 
ostracism, at any rate fora time. Yet the 
end always is the same. The truth wins. 
He who proclaimed it, stood by it, suffered 
for it, turns out to have won a power over 
the world which it refused to acknowledge 
at first but confesses gratefully at last. 
This is as true ona small scale as ona large, 
in the concerns of a single church or of 
some village community as in those of a 
race or a country. The great religious re- 
formers are those who have most of Christ’s 
spirit. : 


ae 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The great drought is fast assuming the 
proportions of a national calamity, and 
many evils follow in its train. Most dis- 
tressing of all is the devastation wrought by 
forest fires that have swept over a vast sec- 
tion of Eastern Minnesota. Three towns, 
Hinckley, Mission Creek and Pokegama, 
about a hundred miles north of Minneapolis, 
and on the railroad between that city and 
Duluth,.are in ashes, and the number of 
persons who perished in the flames will be 
found, we fear, to count far up into the 
hundreds. The swift and awful rush of 
the flames and the heart-rending scenes as 
they lapped up their victims baffle descrip- 
tion. An express train crowded with pas- 
sengers had a scorching experience, and 
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escaped entire destruction only by retreat- 
ing to a lake four miles away. As it was 
the brave engineer, who stuck to his post, 
was overcome and a number of passengers 
were badly singed. In certain sections of 
New England there has been hardly any 
rain since May. The fields are seared and 
barren and the securing of a water supply 
in Northampton and other cities and towns 
is becoming an exceedingly grave problem, 
On the other hand, Texas has been visited 
by disastrous floods, sweeping away forty 
miles of the track of the Southern Pacific 
Road and causing great loss of life and 
property in several towns. A curious phase 
of the phenomenal atmospheric conditions 
was the prevalence last Sunday all through 
the country of an extraordinary atmos- 
pheric haze ascribed to the smoke from 
forest fires now prevailing in the, Interior 
and the West. A peculiar, somber and yel- 
lowish tint was imparted to the air, remind- 
ing one of the famous ‘‘ Yellow Day ’’— 
Sept. 6, 1881—and suggesting, too, the great 
dark day for which the year 1780 became 
famous in history. 


The almost complete change in the per- 
sonnel of the police stationed in the Boston 
district most given over to collusion be- 
tween the vicious and the police, and the 
wholesale shifting of suspected men through- 
out the city, has given the force a shaking 
up such as it has not known for years, and 
is ominous of the purpose of Chairman Mar- 
tin and Governor Greenhalge to make thor- 
ough cleansing. Our letter from New York 
tells of the good work going on there, Last 
week a member of the New Orleans common 
council was caught with a $100 bribe in his 
pocket. Elsewhere we comment upon the 
determination of the better elements in In- 
diana to purge municipal and town affairs 
there. In New York City the call has gone 
forth for a mass meeting to be held Sept. 6, 


To consult as to the wisdom and practicability 
of taking advantage of the present state of 
feeling to organize a citizens’ movement for 
the government of the city, entirely outside 
of party politics, and solely in the interest of 
efficiency, economy and the public health, 
comfort and safety. 


Such men as Cornelius Vanderbilt, Morris 
K. Jessup, William E. Dodge, J. Crosby 
Brown and many hitherto unidentified with 
reform movements have signed this call, 


for, they say, 


It is believed that the people of the city are 
tired of the burden of inefficiency, extrava- 
gance and plunder, and understand that a 
city, like a well-ordered household, should be 
managed solely in the best interests of its 
Probl: and to this end should be entirely 
ivorced from party politics and selfish, per- 
sonal ambition or gain. 


. The New York State Constitutional Con- 


vention, as we write, seems likely to decide 
that hereafter all municipal elections shall 
be held separate from State or national 
contests, and}‘content with this step in ad- 
vance, will allow other suggested reforms 
to come from wider experience and the 
volition of legislators, 


The renomination of Hon. William L. 
Wilson by his West Virginia Democratic con- 
stituents and his vigorous reiteration of his 
well-known views respecting tariff reform 
are significant events, but not so much so as 
the triumph of Mr. Gorman’s opponents in 
the Charles County, Md., primaries. The 
New York State democracy, i. ¢,, the Cleve- 
land wing, is out with resolute utterances 
of unwillingness to co-operate with Tam- 
many. Ex-Vice-President Morton has been 
persuaded to consent to be a candidate for 
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the Republican nomination for governor. 
Joseph Choate would be a far stronger can- 
didate and appeal to elements within and 
without the party that have no use for a 
machine candidate this year. The union 
between the Populists and the Republicans 
of North Carolina is‘a phase of the general 
situation not without significance. Gover- 
nor Tillman of South Carolina is out with 
a declaration that his success means ‘‘ white 
supremacy’’ there. He prefers defeat to a 
coalition between white and black Demo- 
crats, even though the alternative be a re- 
instatement of the old white aristocracy, 
which he has fought so bitterly and de- 
feated so thoroughly of late. 


On the whole the new tariff law can be 
said to have become operative with compar- 
atively little friction. The warehouses were 
crowded with merchandize held in bond 
and awaiting the decision of Congress. 
When the result was known, and especially 
after the Treasury Department had given 
its ruling favorable to the importers re- 
specting goods in bond placed on the free 
list entering free of duty, there was a tre- 
mendous rush to withdraw goods from the 
warehouses and be the first in the market 
with the chéapened goods. Asa result the 
enlarged clerical force in the custom houses 
of the larger cities were quite inadequate to 
handle the amount of business thrust upon 
them. On the other hand, the customs re- 
ceipts at New York and Boston were never 
so large for the same given period of time. 
Intimations from Spain and Germany indi- 
cate that with the repeal of the reciprocity 
features of the McKinley law, and the con- 
sequent abolition of certain advantages to 
those countries, we shall lose certain com- 
mercial privileges. 


Owing to the obstructive tactics of a few 
representatives the House of Representa- 
tives was unable to give its assent to the 
Senate bill excluding anarchists, the ob- 
jectors claiming that too great latitude in 
interpretation was to be given to the judges, 
as well as too great and arbitrary power of 
exclusion. Mexico has no such hesitancy. 
Nine anarchists from Spain arrived at Vera 
Cruz on Aug. 28. They were arrested im- 
mediately and imprisoned in the harbor for- 
tress by order of President Diaz. The states 
of Central and South America are equally 
alert and exclusive, and we lag behind. 
Reyolutionists within still abound in those 
parts, however, and Peru is suffering just 
now from one of its regular factional up- 
risings, Nicaragua during the week has 
become most belligerent, ordered British 
and American citizens from the Mosquito 
reservation and arrested some of our citi- 
zens residing there. Our Department of 
State has insisted that they have decent 
treatment and a speedy and fair trial. For 
the first time in many months the harbor of 
Honolulu is without a war vessel, Peace 
reigns in the republic and native suspicion 
of the new government is giving way to the 
argument of facts. 


Having in mind all of The Limitations and 
Difficulties of Statistics, which Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright describes in the August Yale Re- 
view—limitations in collection and difficul- 
ties in justly interpreting after collection— 
one approaches, such a bulletin of statistics 
as was sent forth from the census office last 
week with fear and trembling lest his in- 
ferences be far astray. This feeling is in- 
tensified because in this case the investiga- 
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tion, the results of which are given, is the 
first of its kind undertaken on anything like 
a national scale by this or any other country. 
Therefore the crudities of pioneer work 
must affect the result, and now that it is ob- 
tained you‘have no way of comparing the 
relation of the alleged facts of 1890 with 
those of 1880. Nevertheless, the value 
of this compilation of facts is difficult to 
overestimate. 


We learn that in 1890 there were 12,690,152 
families or households in the country. Of 
these 47.8 per cent. owned their homes, and 
of these 72.03 per cent. had no incumbrance 
upon their properties. Of families engaged 
in farming there were 4,767,179, nearly 
66 per cent. of the farms being owned 
by their residents, and of these nearly 
72 per cent. having no incumbrances. Put- 
ting it in another way: of every 100 farm 
families 34 hire their farms, 47 own free of 
incumbrance and 19 own subject to in- 
cumbrance. But 74.22 per cent. of the in- 
cumbrance on owned farms was incurred 
for the purpose of buying real estate and 
making improvements—not for living ex- 
penses, etc. As might be expected, when 
we come to the towns and cities a dif- 
ferent condition of affairs is found. In 
cities and towns of 8,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion 35.96 per cent. own their homes, and of 
these 65.89 per cent. without incumbrance. 
But in the cities with more than 100,000 
population each, with their 1,948,884 home 
families, only 22.83 per cent. own their 
homes—93.67 per cent. of the families’ in 
New York City hiring their homes, Boston 
coming next with 81.57 per cent., Chicago 
with 71.27 per cent., and Rochester, N. Y., 
having the smallest percentage of tenancy 
of any cities in the class, Of the incum- 
brance on farms and homes 22.50 per cent. 
bears interest at rates less than 6 per cent.; 
33.44 per cent. at the rate of 6 per cent.; 
43.36 per cent. at rates greater than 6 per 
cent., and 10.96 per cent, at rates greater 
than 8 per cent. The average value of 
each owned and incumbered farm was $3,444, 
of each owned and incumbered home $3,250, 
and the average incumbrance on each of the 
farms is $1,224. 


Anticipating, and yet not necessarily con- 
flicting with, the report of the legislative 
commission now at work investigating the 
condition of the unemployed in Massachu- 
setts, there has just come from the State 
Labor Bureau a document on Unemploy- 
ment, valuable alike for its compilation of 
literature on the subject, for its statistics 
and the practical suggestions made by the 
chief of the bureau, Mr. Horace G. Wadlin. 
To those who look to the transfer of surplus 
laborers from the city to the country as a 
remedy the section of the report devoted to 
this subject will be valuable. The replies 
from more than 1,000 farmers, together with 
other patent facts, lead the bureau to ex- 
pect little relief from this source. It looks 
more favorably upon the establishment of 

,public employment offices similar to those 
Ohio has created and operated. Facing the 
coming winter, which many think will be 
even more trying than last winter for society, 
the bureau intimates that, in view of the 
questionable result of Boston’s attempt to 
solve the problem last winter, those in au- 
thority ought to act, if occasion requires, 
to formulate its system of relief in accord- 
ance with the following principles: 


First, it should not be inharmonious with 
the present industrial organization. 
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Second, it should aim to fit the unemployed 
to enter the industrial body, and should con- 
template their absorption therein at the earli- 
est possible opportunity. 

Third, it should aim to render production 
more uniform, preventing, so far as possible, 
seasonable depressions, and it should also 
aim to carry production farther than at 
present. 


A system of relief which leaves more pau- 
pers in the community than it found is not 
to be commended, and yet good authorities 
agree in thus describing most of the efforts 
of last winter. 


The English Liberals have won two by- 
elections, but politics in Great Britain just 
now is notalive theme. A majority of the 
Scotch coal miners have voted to end their 
strike and accept a six per cent. reduction 
in wages, provided the owners will guaran- 
tee wages on that basis for two years, but 
this the mine owners assert they cannot do, 
France has watched with sympathetic in- 
terest the gradual demise of the Count of 
Paris, but this passing of the royalist leader 
scarcely has made a ripple on the surface 
of French life, much less stirred it to its 
depths as it once would have. An anar- 
chistic plot to kill the king of Greece for- 
tunately has been discovered. Holland is 
grieving over the severe defeat its troops 
have received at the hands of the troops of 
the rajah of Lombok. Lombok is an is- 
land of the Dutch East Indies with a large 
Malay population. It is governed by a na- 
tive rajah who in turn is subject to a Dutch 
resident general. By the loss of 500:men in 
the first engagement and subsequent fierce 
resistance of the natives the Dutch officials 
—colonial and in Holland—have been given 
a severe shock. Japan’s new minister at 
Washington has presented his credentials. 
The war news from the Orient has not been 
stirring. The Japanese are said to be push- 
ing their forces on toward Pekin. 


—=_ 


IN BRIEF. 


The savings banks of New York State dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1894, lost $210,- 
349,274 in deposits withdrawn, while on the 
other hand $176,057,482 were deposited. The 
prior year $213,483,249 were deposited and 
$204,084,766 withdrawn. These facts are elo- 
quent. 


What is morality? A liquor dealers’ asso- 
ciation in St. Louis has called on the mayor to 
close a camp meeting because its continuance 
is ‘a menace to public morals.’’ The ground 
of the complaint was that speakers at the 
camp meeting had denounced saloons and 
their patrons. 


The article by Rev. George E. Street on 
The Gospel of Good Health in our issue of 
the 23d, with its suggestion that every theo- 
logical school should have a permanent lec- 
tureship on hygiene and physiology, impresses 
Rey. Dr. J. M. Buckley as being most wise. 
He suggests that Mr. Street himself has had 
experience which would make two or three 
lectures from him of immense value. 


The article on A New Ethnic Contribution 
to Christianity is interesting apart from its 
intrinsic suggestiveness. It was the graduat- 
ing essay of its author at the last commence- 
meut of the Yale theological school. Prior to 
that Mr. Proctor had graduated at Fisk Uni- 
versity. He is one of the best equipped and 
trained of the Afric-American clergymen in 
the South, and is an orator of much promise. 


The Hartford School of Sociology, with Pres- 
ident Hartranft of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary at its head, is soon to open in that 
city, the lecturers and topics for the first year 
having been already announced. The careful 
study of social problems is a great need of the 
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times, and the wide popular interest in them 
affords much promise to this proposed post- 
graduate school. Many will be interested in 
its plans and progress. 


It is a great pleasure to be able to announce 
that Rev. Dr. F, E. Clark, whose absence from 
the Cleveland Christian Endeavor Convention 
on account of illness caused much regret and 
anxiety, is rapidly improving in health, He 
sailed last Saturday for Europe, and expects 
to return in perfect health after a few months’ 
rest in Switzerland. He also hopes during his 
absence to respond to some of the many in- 
quiries received from continental Europe 
about the Christian Endeavor Society. 


During the past year 1,115,800 volumes were 
taken from the circulating libraries of Paris 
to be read in the homes of the people. It is 
significant that, of this unprecedented num- 
ber 625,489 were works of fiction. Then there 
is a decided drop to the 187,404 volumes de- 
nominated poetical. But of works on reli- 
gion, theology and metaphysics, which would 
form so appreciable a proportion of books 
withdrawn in Berlin, London, Edinburgh or 
Boston, the compiler of the statistics gives 
us no intimation, probably because the num- 
ber of them was so insignificant. 


“The expulsive power of a new affection” 
isa phrase that bids fair tobeimmortal. How 
true it is. Manifold are the illustrations of 
the expulsive power of new likes, new ideals, 
new amusements even. The season of the 
year is approaching when churches are plan- 
ning how they can elevate the tone, uplift the 
life of the communities in which they are 
placed as a leaven of righteousness. We pub- 
lish elsewhere testimonies from typical towns 
in old Massachusetts and newer Iowa relative 
to the good work done by churches that have 
established lecture courses. The tawdry and 
the vulgar have been superseded by the sim- 
ple and the refined. 


If Superintendent Wells of Wisconsin sin- 
cerely desired to put an end to Professor Ely’s 
instruction of the students in the Wisconsin, 
or if he hoped to limit the circulation of the 
professor’s books, he went about it in the most 
blundering way. If he thought that Professor 
Ely would rest quietly under his charges in 
the Nation he erred. We have not read of the 
formal decision of the Board of Regents re- 
specting the case, but with Superintendent 
Wells’s retraction of some of his charges and 
his declination to meet others or to conform 
to the limits set by the regents the trial prac- 
tically ended. Elsewhere we quote from a 
representative Western journal its opinion of 
some of the future results of the fiasco. 


Two women accepted invitations to speak 
at the Kentucky Sunday School Convention 
which was to meet at Russellville last week. 
When the program appeared two men who 
had accepted similar invitations withdrew 
their acceptance on the ground that women 
are forbidden by the Holy Spirit to speak in 
public assemblies. No doubt the convention 
respected the convictions of these brethren, 
one of whom is a D.D. and, therefore, fully 
authorized to teach. But if the two sisters 
spoke as wisely and from as rich experience 
as public teachers in the Sunday school as do 
many whom we have heard, the brethren did 
a generous thing for the convention when 
they withdrew their names instead of insist- 
ing that their interpretation of Scripture 
should be enforced. 


“An Old Subscriber’ suggests that a small 
contribution from each of our readers who 
contribute to the American Board, in addi- 
tion to their annual donation, would relieve 
it of its burdensome debt, give enthusiasm to 
the approaching annual meeting at Madison, 
and carry cheer to its missionaries who have 
worked through the past year under the pres- 
sure of heavy financial burdens. Our corre- 
spondent offers to do his part if his suggestion 
is acted on. We know at least one person 
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who has expressed his willingness to give a 
generous sum if the debt can be paid before 
the annual meeting. Why should any wait 
for concerted action? Let each send in what 
he can. So much of the debt will then be 
canceled. What a glad surprise there would 
be if it should all disappear! 


A recent decision by Judge Barker of the 
Cambria County Court, Pennsylvania, per- 
mits Roman Catholic nuns to teach in the 
public schools of the town of Gallitzin, while 
they wear the garb of their order and are 
addressed by their religious names as ‘‘sis- 
ters’”’ by the pupils. An appeal from this de- 
cision is to be taken to the Supreme Court, 
and in view of the apprehension that the pres- 
ent laws may be consistent with Judge Bar- 
ker’s ruling, the Junior Order of American 
Mechanics, which is said to number 100,000 in 
the State, proposes to use its influence to elect 
legislators who agree with them on the school 
question, and we hope they will succeed. By 
attempts like this to force itself into the public 
schools, the Roman Catholic Church does much 
to create and in some degree to deserve the op- 
position which it meets in attempts to prevent 
its members from holding political offices. It 
is stated, and we doubt not with truth, that 
many of the Catholic clergy do not fayor such 
appointments of nuns to teach in the public 
schools. 

William Morris, the English artist and so- 
cialist, is reported as saying: “ Marriage is 
absurd under existing conditions, and the 
family, about which so much twaddle is talked, 
is hateful. Ties of blood are regarded from a 
wretchedly mistaken point of view. Should I 
care for a man who is my brother and a bore 
better than for a man who is not my brother 
and a good fellow?” The same letter from 
London that gives the interview with this 
utterance tells of Miss Frances Willard’s con- 
version to socialism by Mr. Morris and her 
modest contribution of money to help on the 
propaganda. Now, if educated, xsthetic lead- 
ers like William Morris, at their end of the 
line, are going to attack the institutions of 
marriage and the family and deery filial and 
fraternal obligations of duty—if not of love— 
and at the same time men of lesser caliber— 
mental, though, perhaps, not moral—are to 
maintain that individual ownership and con- 
trol of property and the rewards of talent or 
attainment are to be denied, then western 
civilization is to be profoundly altered eventu- 
ally—that is, supposing it is converted by the 
new prophets. There are already many who 
desert kindred for strangers, and for these 
Dr. Quint has a word elsewhere. 


Faneuil Hall was an appropriate place for 
some of those Bostonians who are opposed to 
lynching to gather last week and record, in 
the most emphatic way, their indignation that 
the passions of men in all sections of the coun- 
try, but especially in the South, lead them to 
inflict summary punishment upon men sus- 
pected of or known to be guilty of crimes— 
serious and trivial, this disregard or distrust 
of established forms of judicial process and 
this brutal method of taking life bringing our 
nation into deserved disrepute. The majority 
of those present were Afric-Americans, but 
they had the outspoken sympathy of William 
Lloyd Garrison, Moncure D. Conway, Rev. 
A. A. Miner and letters of co-operation from 
Mr. George W. Cable, Edward Everett Hale 
and others. The shameful story of the lynch- 
ing last week of six negroes in Tennessee, 
accused of barn burning, will intensify the in- 
dignation so widely and deeply felt against 
this atrocious defiance of law. There cannot 
be too much agitation of this subject, but it 
needs to be done wisely—not timidly but 
wisely. A dispatch from Birmingham, Ala., 
says that an exodus of 10,000 Afric-Americans 
to Liberia before Nov. 1 is not only planned 
for but the contracts for transportation closed, 
Perhaps so, and, if so, what of it? The prob- 
lem is to be settled by facing it, not evading if. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Philosophers Adjourn. 

Quiet reigns again in Brooklyn and its 
streets have resumed their vacation appear- 
ance, the philosophers having closed their 
ten days’ laborious convention. The attend- 
ance was good for the time of year, August 
being the month perhaps least favorable for 
calling together the scattered outside people 
while it meets the convenience of the schol- 
ars for most of the year confined to their 
posts of research and of teaching. A gener- 
ous hospitality was shown to the scientists 
by such of Brooklyn’s good people as were 
at home in the way of keeping ‘‘the inner 
man’’ well supplied, providing capital places 
and appliances in the city for talking and 
working, with steamers for excursions in 
pursuit of knowledge outside. One party 
went out for deep sea dredging, one for 
chemical research, and a third after biolog- 
ical and geological discoveries, while a 
fourth company denied themselves the pleas- 
ure of adding to their scientific lore and 
made a trip about the harbor and to Long 
Branch just for recreation and rest, like 
common people. 

For variety of subjects. discussed and 
value of papers read the meeting is pro- 
nounced by those qualified to judge a grand 
success. Most of the topics were of real 
present and practical interest. One of the 
most beautiful presentations was that of 
Rey. Dr. H. C. Hovey of Newburyport, 
Mass., on the petrified forests of Arizona, 
etc., with their thousands of acres of ground 
covered with immense agatized tree trunks, 
like the wonderful specimen shown at Tif- 
“fany’s in Union Square, and tons of broken 
fragments of agate, topaz, jasper, onyx, am- 
ethyst, cornelian and other brilliants. Dr. 
E. D. Cope relieved the public mind by 
demonstrating that the human race is not 
descended from the monkey tribe. And a 
real relief it is, since the existence of dudes 
has of late seemed so strongly to confirm 
the opposite doctrine. 

Important Captures. 

Mr. Anthony Comstock has been busy for 
weeks in tracing a new gang of venders of 
indecent books and’ pictures and procuring 
evidence to convict them. His search has 
been successful. One of the chief offenders 
he arrested here, and about half a dozen 
others have been caught in this State, 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere. More will 

soon be in the traps. The foul material has 
been imported, mostly from France and 
Germany, in large quantities and distributed 
through the United States mails. The busi- 
ness appears to have been started at the 
time of the World’s Fair, and was making 
rapid progress, paying, as it did, immense 
profits to the dealers. These arrests will 
go far to check, if they may not stop, the 
further importation of the foul material. 
This offense coming under the cognizance 
of the United States courts and judges, 
who have always favored his work, Mr. 
Comstock is able to keep clear of our city 
officials, who have almost uniformly op- 
posed and defeated his efforts. Fortunately, 
too, our country’s representatives abroad 
are helping to prevent further shipments of 
this character. 
' More Police Convictions. 

The crop of convictions reaped by the 
police commissioners’ trials this week so 
far has .been unusually satisfactory—two 
captains and three officers have been dis- 
missed in disgrace from the force. It looks 
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as if the Lexow committee, on resuming 
work, would find a big gap in the ranks of 
their victims, but those in its counsels in- 
sist that very good use has been made of 
the committee’s recess in gathering new 
evidence, and there will be no lack of busi- 
ness in this line for months yet. 

Anarchy at a Discount. 

It is pleasant to be able to report the 
utter failure of the fiery anarchist, Mow- 
bray’s, mission to America, and that this 
city is well rid of him. He found himself 
and all his movements so keenly watched 
here and in Brooklyn that all attempts to 
fire off his flamboyant rhetoric were wholly 
vain, none of the John Most gang and crea- 
tures of that ilk daring to be found hobnob- 
bing with him. Even the brazen Emma 
Goldman could not get off from Blackwell’s 
Island in time to be of service to him. Had 
she been free, her only stock of anarchistic 
weapons is foul words of fearful sound 
but small execution, and with these the for- 
eign delegate was more amply provided 
than she. Now that the anarchy business 
has been taken up by sundry Western goy- 
ernors these smaller blatherskites may as 
well let them run it for a while until the 
temper of the people is tested. 
Evangelistic. 

The Salvation Army has laid the corner 
stone—or rather corner stones, for there 
were three of them, laid respectively by 
Commander Booth, Mrs. Booth and Mr. 
J. M. Cornell—of its new building in Four- 
teenth Street. The lot, 127 by 75 feet, cost 
$200,000, and the building is to cost $150,000 
more. More than $12,000 of contributions 
were announced on the occasion, of which 
over $9,000 had been collected by Mrs. Booth 
without her husband’s knowledge. The 
army hopes to occupy the building by Jan. 1. 

Several Methodist laymen have been sup- 
porting for several weeks a series of evangel- 
istic evening meetings in the vacated Scotch 
Presbyterian Church in Fourteenth Street. 
They report an attendance of 4,000 or 4,500 
people each week, mostly of those not usu- 
ally church goers, and the interest steadily 
increasing. 


Interesting Anniversaries. 

Dr. Storrs’s seventy-second birthday found 
him in his summer home on Shelter Island 
near to those of his brethren Bebrends, 
Scudder and other friends, who hold the 
doctor and his household in tender respect 
and reverence. The day was voticed by 
these in the quiet ways most of all accepta- 
ble to the sensation-hating divine—mainly 
by congratulatory calls from the elders, gen- 
erous offerings ot flowers from the children, 
and loving messages from his flock, whom 
for forty-eight years he has been leading in 
the green pastures and by the still waters of 
the Redeemer’s love. The firmness of his 
health at seventy-two years warrants the 
hope and expectation that his unique work 
as a pastor, preacher and author may be 
continued for years yet, before its many 
lines brighten and broaden out into a bril- 
liant memory, unfading as the years ro]l on. 

This anniversary recalls the memory of 
another recently observed by the Church of 
the Pilgrims in its refined and quiet way— 
that of the ninetieth birthday of its still 
active senior deacon, Joseph Lyman Part- 
ridge, long well known and beloved in reli- 
gious circles here and in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. The other deacons of the church 
united with its pastor in a characteristically 
beautiful and touching letter to their ven- 
erable associate, to which he lovingly re- 
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sponded. Ofthe veteran graduates of Leices_ 
ter Academy there still remain a few who 
will gratefully remember the instructions 
of Mr. Partridge and the uniform kindness 
of his treatment in helping them forward 
toward their college course or the activities 
of business life. May happy and useful 
years await him yet. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Mr. Pullman and the Labor Commission. 

The sensation of the week, although it 
has not been much of a sensation after all, 
is the long looked for testimony by Mr. 
Pullman before the Labor Commission. It 
was given with apparent frankness, and 
covered all the matters in dispute between 
the Pullman Palace Company and its em- 
ployés. Stated briefly and in general terms 
it was claimed that the wages paid were all 
that the business could afford to pay, and . 
that even at these wages work could not 
long continue. It was further said that the 
outlook for the future is no more encourag- 
ing than it was last autumn. 

A few facts of history as furnished by Mr, 
Pullman are of interest. He said that he 
started the business of car building in 1859, 
and continued it alone till 1867. He said 
that the success of the company had nct 
been due to patents, but to the superiority 
of the cars sent out of the company’s shops, 
that the aim had been to manufacture only 
the best and to furnish the best possible 
service. July 3, 1867, the Palace Car Com- 
pany was incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000, with Mr. Pullman as president. 
This office he still holds. Two-thirds of 
this capital was in cars, one-third in the 
franchise. The capital has been increased 
by money, actually paid in, as the need for 
it has been apparent, till it has now reached 
$36,000,000. The first year dividends, pay- 
able quarterly, were at the rate of twelve 
per cent. annually, the next two years nine 
and one-half per cent.; since that time they 
have been eight per cent. The undivided 
surplus is estimated at its cost, not at its 
present selling value at $25,000,000. 

There are at present somewhat more than 
4,200 shares and owners. The manufactur- 
ing departments and the operating depart- 
ments are entirely separate, although the 
same persons own the stock in the different 
departments. The earnings from which re- 
cent dividends have been declared have 
been in the operating department, and not 
in the manufacturing department. In this 
department money has been lost. 


The Purpose in Founding Pullman. 

Mr. Pullman said his purpose in founding 
Pullman, which was begun in May, 1880, 
was to establish a manufacturing town on 
the strongest and best possible basis, both 
for business and morals. It was on this 
account that he purchased the five hundred 
acres upon which the shops and houses of 
the company now stand. He declined to 
sell building lots within these limits lest the 
control pass from his hands and immoral 
influences through saloons, brothels and 
gambling houses be introduced. A little 
later a land company had been formed to 
purchase land in the neighborhood of Pull- 
man in order to protect its borders. Mr. 
Pullman claimed that the results had been 
satisfactory, that a better class of workmen 
had been gathered than can be found in any 
other town of its size and character in the 
country, that inasmuch as the men who are 
able to do so are encouraged to purchase 
land near by and build upon it, and are per. 
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mitted to rent houses wherever they please, 
the objections which have been made against 
the ownership of the Pullman tenements do 
not hold, The income from these houses 
has been 3.82 per cent on the cost. This in- 
eludes care of the streets, flower beds, re- 
pairs and the like, but has nothing to do 
with the shops. A notice from either party of 
ten days only is required to vacate a house, 
The Refusal to Arbitrate. 

Mr. Pullman said that upon the principle 
that a man has aright to manage his own 
business he refused to arbitrate, that hay- 
ing carried on his business successfully for 
twenty-seven years he felt himself quite as 
competent to control it and to say how much 
should be paid for labor as any persons who 
might be called in to judge. The fact that 
there has been but one strike, that of 1886, 
barring slight difficulties in some of the de- 
partments of the service during all these 
years, was, he thought, a proof of his ability 
in general to satisfy his men of his purpose to 
deal fairly with them. He said that but for 
the A. R. U. there would have been no strike 
now, and that while the company refuses to 
recognize labor organizations as such it 
does not object to them, save in the case of 
the A. R. U. He also said that if the men 
had only waited till some of the grievances 
of which they had complained could be 
looked into the strike would not have 
occurred. 

He does not divide the profits with the 
employés but with the stockholders; he sees 
no reason why he should pay men at Pull- 
man more than they were receiving at Wil- 
mington, Del., or Ludlow, Ky., or than they 
were paid on the average in the vicinity. 
Nor did he see why he should take from the 
earnings of the operating department to 
meet the losses in the manufacturing de- 
partment. Wages were reduced in all de- 
partments in the shop in order to prevent 
dissatisfaction, but the wages paid have 
always been as high as the profits of the 
business have warranted. According to 
Mr. Wickes the reduction in wages averages 
nineteen per cent. Mr. Pullman said he did 
not promise to show his men the books of 
the company, but the books containing the 
accounts of the contracts upon which the 
men who wanted the wages of the previous 
year were working. He further said that 
any grievance could be brought to him if 
necessary for settlement, although he ad- 
mitted that his duties had not permitted 
him to spend much time in Pullman. Nor 
could he give the details connected with the 
management of the different departments. 
He did not know what wages, save in the 
gross sum, were paid in 1898 or in 1894, 
He only knew what sum could be paid out 
in wages on present contracts, and what 
losses the company must make in order to 
do this. For particulars he referred the 
commissioners to the heads of the different 
departments. Pullman forms a village in 
what was formerly Hyde Park and was gov- 
erned by the village ordinances. It is now 
governed as a portion of Chicago. 


The Railroad Officials Testify. 

The testimony given by the railroads has 
chiefly been of the losses incurred on account 
of the strike, although Mr, Sullivan, the 
general superintendent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, gave some very interesting testimony 
as to the way in which his road deals with 
grievances, and stated as his opinion that 
all troubles between employés and employ- 
ers would be avoided if labor organizations, 
in which he believes, could be made re- 
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sponsible. That is, he would compel an 
organization which at the beginning of a 
year promises to furnish a certain number 
of men to do a certain kind of work ata 
fixed price to live up to the contract just 
as the railway is required to live up to its 
contract with the men. This he said is a 
necessity which must be met. He also said 
that for many years there had been a steady 
increase in the wages paid workmen on his 
road, and that on many systems wages have 
been voluntarily increased on the part of 
the management. Mr. Wickes said this had 
been done also in the Pullman shops. This 
testimony is in direct contradiction to the 
assertions of Mr. Debs and Mr. Gompers, 
who affirmed that wages are only increased 
on compulsion.and never voluntarily. Mr. 
Gompers also declared that strikes are of 


service even if certain men lose their places, 


because others of a lower grade of ability 
take their places and thus become more 
competent than they were, while those who 
have been supplanted find other places as 
good as those abandoned. The town agent 
of Pullman, who has charge of the renting 
of the houses, testified that the repairs, 
which amount to about $42,000 a year, are 
made at the expense of the company, and 
save in cases of negligence are not charged 
to tenants. This was confirmed by the 
superintendent of repairs, who is the judge 
of what constitutes negligence but from 
whose decision a tenant can appeal to the 
higher authorities, 

The Rock Island Road introduced quite a 
large number of witnesses to testify as to a 
meeting held in Blue Island, addressed by 
Debs, Howard and others, at which the rail- 
road employés voted to strike. Several 
persons said they heard Howard advise the 
men if any one took their places to get a 
coupling pin and brain him. It was also 
affirmed that Mr. Howard applied vile epi- 
thets to Mr. Pullman, saying that he ought 
to be hung and that he would be glad to 
help hang him, In explaining these state- 
ments Mr. Howard, in his final testimony, 
said that opprobrious epithets are in com- 
mon use among railroad men, even if the 
best of friends, and that no offense was 
meant or taken. 

Testimony in rebuttal was of little im- 
portance but suggested the inquiry whether 
if these employés and employers would get 
together and talk over their disagreements 
in a friendly way it would not be possible 
to avoid any real friction between them. 
The commission adjourned Thursday after- 
noon to meet in Washington, Sept. 26. 

Mayor Hopkins was the last witness be- 
fore the commission of any importance. 
His testimony was confirmatory of the posi- 
tion he has been reported as taking since 
the Debs rebellion began, viz., that the po- 
lice rendered efficient and sufficient protec- 
tion, that he was not consulted as to the 
coming hither of federal troops, that he has 
in reality been in sympathy with the strikers 
and has been in constant consultation with 
the leaders of the A. R. U. It was also 


-elear from what he said that he cherishes 


bitter feelings against Mr. Egan of the Rail- 
way Managers’ Union, and that he regards 
the disturbances in the city as far less seri- 
ous than in general has been supposed. He 
admitted, however, that the story that the 
railway managers had hired men to burn 
their own cars is a canard. Contributions 
in aid of the Pullman sufferers are coming 
in slowly. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Bishop Spaulding, Roman Catholic, head of 
the diocese of Peoria, says in the September 
North American Review that from the begin- 
ning the American bishops strongly opposed 
the founding of a permanent papal delegation 
in Washington He admits that the presence 
of Mgr. Satolli in this country has been and is 
a source of strength to the A. P. A. He says: 
‘‘ One reason why our representative men have 
always opposed the appointment of a papal 
delegate for the United States was their un- 
willingness to give our enemies even a pretext 
for aceusing us, as citizens, of being under 
foreign influence. The Pope is our religious, 
not our civil or political, superior. ... We 
believe that religion is an essential element of 
human nature and therefore of right educa- 
tion; and where it is possible to do so we 
found and maintain schools, in which, along 
with other things, we teach also what we be- 
lieve to be religion. Inasmuch as this is not 
done in the common schools we find the sys- 
tem defective, but we do not condemn it; for 
in a country such as ours no other system of 
State schools seems possible, and we are openly 
and without reservation in favor of free 
schools, and consequently in favor of a school 
tam.?7 

The Chicago Record says: “ The Ely affair 
is going to figure in Wisconsin politics this 
year. The conduct of State Superintendent 
Wells in formulating specific charges against 
Professor Ely, and then declining to prosecute 
or substantiate them in the court convened 
for the purpose of trial, is one of the most re- 
markable procedures on record. Professor 
Ely is exceedingly popular personally, and 
the sudden collapse of the movement against 
him has broadened and intensified the feeling 
in his favor to such an extent that it would 
seem fair to say that just at this time he has 
more friends than any other man in Wiscon- 
sin. Upon the other hand, the State superin- 
tendent, by his ill-advised course (which ap- 
pears to have partaken largely of the nature 
of persecution), has brought the State admin- 
istration into derision and contempt, and the 
affair seems bound to play its part in the im- 
pending political campaign.” 

We take it that the attitude of the Watch- 
man toward Mr. Pullman is about right, espe- 
cially in view of the testimony given by Mr. 


Pullman to the national investigation com- — 


mittee. It says: ‘But it is not difficult to 
account for the public sentiment in reference 
to Mr. Pullman to which we refer. It is based 
upon a conviction that a man has no moral 
right to stand upon, or seek to enforce, all 
his legal rights. A man owes something to 
the community of which-he is a part, some- 
thing to the men who work for him, toward 
whom, no matter how arrogant may be the 
claims of their Jabor unions, his attitude may 
well be that of noblesse oblige. When an em- 
ployer simply stands upon his rights without 
the slightest exercise of tact or any special 
effort at conciliation or personal friendliness, 
when his attitude toward his workmen is 
simply ‘Take it or leave it,’ the best men in 
any civilized community are apt to consider 
that he falls short of meeting the moral re- 
quirements of his position.” 

Miss Catherine H. Spence of South Austra- 
lia, a well-known reformer there and a thor- 
ough student of our conditions during ten 
months of a recent visit here, says, in the 
Christian Advocate: ‘‘If I judged by my own 
experience in visiting more or less in fifty 
homes, I should pronounce America to be the 
most temperate people under the sun. In a 
very few of these was there either wine, beer 
or spirits to be seen; not even was it kept in 
the house as medicine. Coming from Aus- 
tralia, where the pure light wine of the coun- 
try is a general beverage, the rigid teetotalism 
of that society which is distinctively Amer- 
ican strikes one forcibly. ... There are not 
so many drunken people seen in the streets in 
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‘ is by no means the case. 


‘ ence or absence of every one tells. 
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American cities as in English, Scotch or Aus- 
tralian cities.” 

ABROAD. 

Rey. Canon Samuel A. Barnett, formerly so 
active in Christian work in the slums of the 
East End, London, and identified for many 
years with the work at St. Jude’s near Toyn- 
bee Hall, was recently asked to give his rea- 
son for the failure of the Church of England 
in the Kast End. He replied, as reported in 
the Review of the Churches (August), thus: 
“My opinion is that the deep-lying cause of 
failure is the absence in this generation of the 
consciousness of sin. . . . He who succeeds in 
putting the new human spirit into Puritan 
bottles will most surely reach the people... . 
The clergy have lost much because they have 
been identified with poor relief. They have 
been almoners when they ought to have been 
teachers.”’ 


a 


THE ART OF HEARING,* 


BY REY. JAMES STALKER, D. D., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Il. 
THE GOOD HEARER IS ONE WHO REALLY 
HEARS, 

For this purpose he must be present in 
church. However good the preaching may 
be and however great the divine blessing ac- 
companying it, those who stay away lose 
the benefit. 

Many take it for granted that in this 
matter they are left entirely to the free- 
dom of their own will; and that it matters 
to nobody but themselves whether they go 
or not, or how often they stay away. But, 
if what has been already said be true, this 
Church-going is 
one of the principal means of developing 
the social side of Christianity, and the pres- 
If the 
church be really, as it is called, the house 
of God, and if preaching be His ordinance 
for accomplishing His work, we are with- 
drawing ourselves from His purpose and in- 
fluence when we neglect the assembling of 
ourselves together. There is a sovereignty 
in the bestowal of the divine blessing; God 
has His own times and seasons; ‘‘ the wind 
bloweth where it listeth.’’ Sometimes the 
wells of ordinances are dry, at other times 
the river of God is full of water. No min- 
ister, not even the most conscientious, is at 
all services equal to himself. Sometimes 
the themes with which he has to deal must 
be subordinate, and sometimes his own 
spirit is dull and unkindled. At other 
times, however, he is reveling in the mighty 
central themes of the gospel, and his soul 
is aglow with a prophetic message. These 
are the seasons when the Spirit is out- 
poured, and God’s work is thoroughly and 
swiftly done. But it is by those who wait 
regularly on the ministry of the Word that 
the advantage of such occasions, when they 
come, is reaped. To be absent from the 
house of God at any time when we ought to 
be present may, be to miss a blessing spe- 


- eially designed for us and thus to impoyer- 


ish our souls. 

Not only is the supreme authority of God 
above our will, but as a rule the arrange- 
ments of the church to which any one be- 
longs are a better guide in such matters than 
the taste and fancy of the individual. No 
doubt the office-bearers of the church are 
liable to err, and they may be too slow some- 
times in adapting themselves to changed 
times, but, if any wisdom or authority is to 
be attributed to them at all, their united 
and instructed decisions on such points as 
the frequency and the hours of worship 
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must be better than the phases of transient 
opinion. Of course providential circum- 
stances may override public arrangements 
in the case of individuals, who may be de- 
tained at home when they would like to go 
to church by the care of children and similar 
duties. Poor health or great distance from 
church may interpose. I am persuaded, too, 
that to be engaged in Christian work on be- 
half of others during a portion of the stated 
hours of public worship may. absolve from 
the duty of being at church; because those 
who are giving out to others are always at 
the same time enriching themselves. Of 
course, also, in the last resort the individual 
must decide what is best for himself and 
whatis his duty. Only let him be sure that 
he is taking everything into consideration 
and let him remember that he must decide 
under responsibility. 

At present the question is being discussed 
in many quarters whether attendance at 
church once a Sunday is sufficient, although 
in too many cases it is decided without dis- 
cussion atall. Can it really bear discussion? 


It is the case, remember, of those who are 


not spending the other half of the day in 
Christian work that is.in question. Our 
services are now veryshort. Is an hour and 
a quarter or an hour and a half enough of 
the day to spend in public worship? Is it 
enough to counteract the down-dragging 
influence of worldliness and secularity in 
our overdriven life? Is half an hour or forty 
minutes enough to be in contact with the 
truth? Is not more time required to make 
a deep impression? The custom of most 
churches in which an honorable place is 
given to preaching assigns discourses of dif- 
ferent character to the two services. The 
lecture of the forenoon aims at instruction, 
the sermon of the afternoon at exhortation; 
the one is more for the head, the other more 
for the heart. Both forms of impression 
are requisite and a special blessing goes with 
each, } 

Itis not a very good state of mind in re- 
ligious matters to be asking how little will 
do. Some are always asking this—how lit- 
tle they may believe and yet be Christians, 
how far they may go into the world and yet 
not quite deny the faith, how little they may 
give and yet be creditable members of the 
church—but such a minimum Christianity 
is dangerous. Our Lord said astrong thing 
about it: ‘From him that bath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.’”’ And 
once at least He applied these solemn words 
expressly to hearing. Those who hear as 
little as they can are in danger of losing in- 
terest altogether. Irregularity and careless- 
ness are habits that easily grow. It is a 
mark of every time of revival that services 
are multiplied and churches crowded; and, 
when the energies of the Holy Spirit fill the 
soul, we shall not be asking how little time 
spent in the house of God will do, but how 
much we ¢Can spare. 

The good hearer will not only be inchurch, 
but will listen when he is there. The two 
things are not identical: not all who are 
present in church during the service and sit 
in the attitude of hearers are actually lis- 
tening. It would, indeed, be an extremely 
interesting thing to know what percentage 
of them are doing so. Such an inquiry 
might be carried far, it might inform us not 
only how many listen and how many do 
not, but how many only hear bits of the dis- 
course and how many listen to it from be- 
ginning to end, so as to grasp it as a whole. 

Here undoubtedly the responsibility of 
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the preacher is great. There may be so 
little in the sermon that it is not worth 
listening to, or the speaker may be so desti- 
tute of the gifts of the orator that it is im- 
possible to give him sustained attention. 
If I were speaking to ministers, I would 
certainly not minimize their share of the 
blame. But the whole blame does not lie 
with them. Thereare hearers whose bodily 
presence is, indeed, in the house of God, 
but their thoughts are elsewhere. Secular 
topics occupy their minds and engross their 
conversation to the very door of the church; 
and, even when they are inside and the 
worship is going on, businéss and pleasure 
keep possession, Their minds resemble the 
temple courts in the days of our Lord, 
where the clink of the money changers’ 
coins and the noises of the animals of traffic 
drowned the sounds of devotion. Dr. Guth- 
rie tells of a dying man, who, in deep anx- 
iety about his soul, confessed to his minis- 
ter, ‘‘I have never heard a single sermon.’’ 
The minister, who had known him for years 
as a regular church attender, looked aston- 
ished, fancying that he was raving. But 
the man was in his sad and sober senses. 
‘*f attended church,’ he explained, ‘ but 
my habit was, as soon as you began the 
sermon, to begin a review of last week’s 
trade or to arrange the business of the 
week to come,”? When Christ Himself was 
preaching He saw with the inner eye a flight 
of evil birds settling down on the minds of 
some of His hearers, to pick up the seed as 
fast as it fell, so that they carried away 
nothing. What were these birds? They 
were the speculations of the man of busi- 
ness, whose eyes were fixed on the preacher, 
but whose brain was going like a machine 
at full stroke at its accustomed work; the 
recollections of the reveler, whose veins 
were tingling with the excitement of past 
pleasure and in whose imagination the 
scenes of dissipation were re-enacting them- 
selves as in a shifting panorama; the frivoli- 
ties of the gay and thoughtless, who were 
occupied with the novelty of the scene in 
which they stood or building castles in the 
air, of which they were to be the kings and 
queens, 

Where carelessness as gross as this stops 
the ears, nothing can avail but a radical 
change of heart. But there aremany whose 
own wandering thoughts are a distress to 
them: who even confess their inattention as 
asin: and would willingly learn how to cure 
it. 

I remember some years ago, when I was 
on holiday for two or three weeks in North 
Wales, being immensely struck with the 
prevalence of the habit of taking notes in 
chureh, Not far from fifty per cent, I 
should say, of the congregation were fur- 
nished with paper and pencil and wrote dili- 
gently throughout the delivery of the ser- 
mon. This is a perfect defense against in- 
attention or drowsiness, and cannot be too 
strongly recommended to those whose con- 
science may be troubling them. In families 
it is a practice of priceless value to go over 
on Sunday evening what has been heard 
during the day and get the children to write 
down the substance of the discourses. This 
trains the young to habits of attention and 
brings the conscience of the whole family to 
bear on the conduct of every member. 
Some greatly aid their own memory by the 
practice of carrying fragments of the bread 
of life to the sick or bedridden, whom they 
visit on Sunday evening or during the en- 
suing week. By devices like these can the 
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birds of the evil one be scared from the 
fields of the mind, and the message of the 
Eternal obtain a chance of accomplishing 
that whereto He hath sent it. 


THE OLD FOLKS. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


I am not quite sure when they begin to be 
Old Folks. There are no dividing lines in 
nature. Where is the line between the tor- 
rid zone and the temperate zone? Where 
is the line between summer and autumn? 
Where is the line between what some Old 
Folks used to call ‘“‘daylight and dark’’? 
We shall have to make rather an arbitrary 
estimate for this writing. It must include 
a mixture of age and lessening powers. I 
think it implies the need of rest, although 
some work may still be done. If ‘‘the days 
of our years are threescore years and ten,”’ 
then the years beyond that would seem to 
designate the Old Folks. But not a few 
persons beyond that limit are still strong 
and active. Such persons are apt to resent 
being called Old Folks, and we will leave 
them out. They will come to it surely 
enough by and by. But just now we will 
take in no one who has not at least gone be- 
yond the seventy yeals. 

Are the Old Folks a trouble? Certainly 
not in some households of my acquaintance. 
I have in mind one whom I saw lately, over 
ninety years of age, by no means helpless, 
but certainly beyond labor. He is not led 
to feel that he isa burden. He has all pos- 
sible respect paid to him by children, grand- 
children and great grandchildren, all of 
whom are in the same house. Less old is 
the wife of his long years, and full of cares 
which she pleases to have. This family is 
a Christian family. Respect for the aged 
is a Christian characteristic. Indeed, it was 
even in the book of Leviticus: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head, and honor 
the face of the old man, and fear thy God.” 
The connection in this sentence of the Mo- 
saic law is significant. I am strongly in- 
clined to think that young people, espe- 
cially children, are not generally taught to 
practice this commandment. Certainly | 
notice young people who seem too languid 
to yield the easy-chair to the white-haired, 
and the feebleness of growing boys in street 
carsis a sad sign of the physical degeneracy 
in the coming generation. 

The family to which I have alluded is not 
arare instance of its kind. I could recall 
one where the grandfather never had a word 
or look of disrespect or inattention from 
the grandchildren. The youngest under- 
stood that the grandfather held the first 
place of honor in that house. Those chil- 
dren were eager to give him their little 
services. It is but fair to say that he de- 
served it all by the excellence of his own 
character and spirit. Then, on the other 
side of the family, there was similar desert 
and respect, although distance made its ex- 
hibition less possible. I think that these 
children, now all grown up, will always 
have unclouded and happy recollections of 
their respect for the Old Folks, and will be 
unchanged in their habit toward the gener- 
ation still remaining. 

It is easy to see in any home what is the 

-feeling toward the aged. There is some- 
thing in the very air which tells the story. 
The old people themselves show it, as well 
as the young people. When the old people 
are felt to be a burden they understand it. 
Every pastor has seen instances of each 
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kind. It is not to be expected that all 
things are to be conducted exactly as the 
Old Folks would have them, Changes in 
methods of living are inevitable. The ad- 
vice of the elders is, however, of more value 
than is often supposed. There is great 
good in the experience of a long Christian 
life. The calm repose of faith is healthful 
in the household. The old people are not 
troubled by the vagaries through which 
the young people are passing. The old 
have gone through all that long ago. Bun- 
yan’s Beulah-land is in many a home. 
There, as he tells us, the sun shineth night 
and day, and here they who are weary do 
rest, and because the orchards and vineyards 
belong to the king of the celestial country 
the fruits are free. It is a great blessing to 
have the precious influence of this mature 
Christian life in a home waiting for the 
shining ones, 

But what if there are instances of weak- 
nesses and fretfulness, such that special 
care is constantly demanded? Then all the 
more is the duty laid upon the younger, and 
the privilege granted, of cheerful service. 
These dependents are entitled to faithful 
and loving care. It is a poor and mean 
life which does only what is agreeable and 
easy. Filial respect is ennobling and ex- 
alting. Children brought up in an atmos- 
phere where the aged, even if troublesome, 
are not treated with patient kindness will 
have their better natures poisoned. They 
will have no ideas but those of self. In- 
deed, there is something in this sin of dis- 
respect which blights beauty of character 
and spirituality of life. 

It is possible that those who are in 
strength of life do not realize that the Old 
Folks from whom they are separated yearn 
for visits or at least letters, I chanced to 
preach once in reference to old age, and 
at the close of the service a strong man 
came to me and, not without a tear or two, 
expressed his great regret that he had not 
had this subject presented long ago. His 
aged mother had lived within twenty miles, 
and, although he had really not lacked love 
for her, he had scarcely ever written or had 
visited her oftener than twice a year, It 
was now too late, but if the years could 
be lived over again, he said not a fortnight 
should ever pass without his visiting his 
dear old widowed mother. Fortunately the 
mother had been in the care of another of 
the family, and had not lacked except for 
the sight of each one of her sons. Aged 
hearts hunger sometimes. 

Am I obliged to goa little farther in my 
discussion? Perhaps it is best. I have in 
memory a man who, although possessed of 
good. property, engaged in a large and 
profitable business and occupying a pre- 
tentious residence, suffered his father to 
be an almshouse pauper in another State. 
This man moved in reasonably good soci- 
ety. In fact, I must duplicate this case by 
another almost precisely parallel which was 
within my personal knowledge. But these 
men prospered outwardly. My mother used 
+o say, when one was known to ill treat 
the Old Folks, ‘‘It will be paid back to 
him.’’ She had seen cases of such retri- 
bution for a sin of which she had a great 
horror. ButIdo not think that her belief 
in this respect is always verified. God’s 
accounts are not all settled in this world. 

There may be a milder form of cruelty 
than the almshouse. The name of this in- 
stitution has not apleasant sound. Besides, 
one is not governed by the money question. 
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What shall he do with the Old Folks? Per- 
haps the father has got quite old, say eighty- 
five. Youcan board him out. Find some 
secluded place in a quiet family, on a back 
road, a good long way off from you, where 
he will have plenty to eat and will not be 
harshly treated. True he will be among 
entire strangers and may be without the 
slightest Christian sympathy. He would 
like to see you, but you cannot take the 
time out of your work to go and see him. 
He will be lonesome, and his heart is hun- 
gering for his children’s presence; but have 
you not provided him with good food and 
good shelter? The sentimentalism which 
thinks that the old saint should be among 
his own kin, at least within immediate reach 
of his own flesh and blood, and be in an at- 
mosphere of Christian affection, is not to be 
tolerated. He is likely to ery himself tired 
at first, but the heartache will get dulled 
and he will die pretty soon, When you are 
notified go and get his body. I am giving a 
real incident. 

The Old Folks have hearts, Hearts even- 
tually stop beating. Is it not told that in 
some countries they bring the helpless aged 
to the banks of a sacred river, fill their nos- 
trils with sacred mud and leave them to 
the overflowing waters? This seems harsh. 
There is a safer and a milder method, Let 
the aged man’s soul be frozen out of him in 
the manner which | have just described. 


WHY 00-OPERATION FAILED. 


BY 8. L. J. 


““So you think co-operation is the clew 
out of the maze, do you?” said my friend; 
‘‘ well, I did a few years ago, but I am be- 
coming skeptical. Shall I tell you why?” 

Our Wagner sleeper was speeding fifty 
miles an hour eastward. We had discussed 
the great strike in all its aspects, first giving 
thanks that its power had passed before our 
journey began, My companion was a busi- 
ness man from a Western city, the president 
of a manufacturing corporation, College 
bred, well read, keen and thoughtful, as 
active in Christian work as in week day 
tasks, the soul of honor and courtesy, with 
a joviality which makes him a universal 
favorite with all who know him. 

“Yes,” he began, ‘‘I have given this 
labor question a deal of thought, and some 
time ago I concluded that profit sharing 
was correct in theory and feasible in prac- 
tice, for I agree fully with you that there 
should be co-operation and mutual consid- 
eration between the employer and his men. 
We have tried this plan for several years, 
and it has worked first-rate. We have had 
a good class of men and have given them 
steady work and annual dividends. The 
last twelve months, however, have brought a 
change. Our business, like all others, fell 
off, until it became a perplexing problem 
how to keep all our men busy. Last winter 
we called their committee into our office, 
showed them our orders, opened our corre- 
spondence giving prices of materials, and 
made them see the necessity for retrench- 
ment. They admitted our position, and 
assented to a fifteen per cent. cut in wages. 

“ About this time some representatives of 
a labor federation came among them and 
began to create uneasiness. A union was 
formed among our men, who had not before 
been connected with such an organization, 
Soon we began to feel that trouble was com- 
ing. An entirely different spirit took pos- 
session of the men. One day three of them 
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came into the office in a swaggering manner, 
and, without removing their hats, abruptly 
said to the superintendent, ‘‘Mr. Hamlin, 
how many orders have you on the book?”’ 
It was the first time such rudeness had ever 
been shown in that office, but the official 
entirely ignored it and answered, ‘I’m sorry 
to say that we have very few indeed, and 
prospect of less rather than more,’ ‘ Well,’ 
replied the spokesman, ‘ we are here in be- 
half of the union to say that we must have 
a restoration of our former wages; we also 
want a union label put upon all goods and 
all men discharged who will not join our 
order; also two of your foremen must go, 
and we want to name their successors.’ 
‘Very well,’ said Mr. Hamlin, ‘ the company 
will consider all these points and give you 
an answer as soon as possible.’ ‘ We also 
wish to know about our dividends,’ said the 
committee. ‘The statement is being made 
up and will be given you in a day or two,’ 
was the answer, whereupon the men left 
with as little ceremony as they came.” 

“* What was the next move?” J inquired. 

“At the time of this demand it was ap- 
parent to us that the works must close in 
midsummer, for a few weeks at least, until 
orders should accumulate to give work for 
our men. We accordingly posted a notice 
stating that on the second day of July the 
factory would be closed until the state of 
business warranted resumption, when all 
former employés would have the first chance 
attheir old jobs. This brought another call 
from the committee demanding the annual 
statement. It was given them showing that 
the works had been run at’an absolute loss, 
all of which, of course, fell upon the com- 
pany, the workmen simply failing to share 
a surplus which did not exist. The chair- 
man of the committee looked the paper over, 
and said, ‘You don’t expect us to believe 
this, do you?’ In vain our superintendent 
reminded them of the universally hard 
times and of the condition of business, 
which their own inspection of our books 
and correspondence a few months before 
had disclosed. They unblushingly asserted 
that the statement was false and renewed 
their previous demands. We offered our 
books for full inspection by any expert ac- 
countant whom they might choose, and even 
volunteered to pay half the expense of such 
examination, but in vain, At last one of 
their number blurted out, ‘There’s no use 
talking about those figures. If they are 
true we have no show for increased wages, 
and that’s what we are bound to have!’”’ 

‘‘¥You don’t mean to say that they actu- 
ally gave that as a reason for charging you 
with lying?”’ I incredulously asked. 

“Exactly so!’’ replied my friend. ‘They 
frankly admitted that if those figures stood 
They 
next inquired what we should do when we 
opened the works again, The reply was, 
‘We will take back every man who wants 
his job for whom we can possibly find work, 
and if we cannot supply all you may draw 
lots.’ They went off declaring that they 
would keep our factory closed before they 
would work at those terms.”’ 

‘¢ How have you come out?’’ 

“After a three weeks’ shut-down we 
posted notices saying that the works would 
open on a certain date, former empluyés 
haying the preference. We were deter- 
mined to give the men every possible 
chance. Over a thousand new men applied, 
but we put them all aside until we saw 
what our old men would do. On the day of 
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Opening none of them came back, and after 
further delay we started last Wednesday 
with a new force and plenty of mounted 
police round the works. We had had a de- 
tective keeping track of the strikers and 
found out that they were plotting to dyna- 
mite the works and mob all ‘scabs,’ and so 
far we have had about as many guards as 
workmen on the establishment,” 

‘Has the union attempted any violence 
yet?’ I inquired, 

‘““No, because the men are too well pro- 
tected. If the police were withdrawn their 
lives would be in danger, unless they joined 
the strikers. I tell you it is all well enough 
to talk about the right of men to organize 
for mutual protection and the improvement 
of their condition; but when a union strikes 
today, it means that it will use all means 
possible, even to murder, to keep other men 
out of the vacant places. They may talk as 
they please to the public, but secretly they 
are ready to sandbag a man, if necessary, to 
keep him from the work they have aban- 
doned. I’m ready for a telegram tonight 
at Buffalo telling of almost any kind of a 
row yesterday,’ 

After a slight pause in the conversation 
my friend leaned forward in his seat and 
said, ‘‘Do you see why I am skeptical 
about co-operation as a preventive of labor 
troubles? ”’ 

I meekly replied, ‘* Yes, I think I do.” 


OROSSING THE BRIDGE BEFORE YOU 
QOME TO IT. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 


Hither he told me, or I read it somewhere, 
but I think Mr. Beecher once told me, how, 
for a long time, he needlessly weighted him- 
self, and hindered himself, and wrapped him- 
self abont with a pestering anxiousness. It 
was when he wasa young man and preaching 
in his first mission church in that little pio- 
neer town in Indiana, It fell to his duty to 
make many horseback journeys, and chiefly 
in the spring, in preaching tours and in at- 
tendance upon associations, There were 
many riversin the country, and in the spring 
the floods were out, and in that new country 
the bridges were none of the strongest, and 
just now were especially dangerous because 
of the spring floods, Mr. Beecher said that 
for days and days before he must undertake 
such journey, and after he had mounted his 
horse and entered on it, he was even almost 
sick with a kind of nervous dread lest, when 
he struck one of these bridges it should not 
bearhim. And so the journey, hard enough 
anyway in the mud and in the rain and 
sometimes in the sleet and snow, was ren- 
dered doubly difficult by such foreboding 
anxiousness. But the bridges always held, 
And so the pile of possible evil he strapped 
upon his back was a quite useless and an al- 
together needlessly added weight upon him. 
And he learned at last not to bother about 
the bridges until, at least, he came to them, 

Is not that a very real picture of the way 
many of us, and concerning many things, 
are quite steadily doing? Crossing bridges 
in anxious foreboding long before we come 
to them, weighting and hindering ourselves 
with valueless and needless worry, forget- 
ting the defending injunction of our Lord 
and Master, ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.”’ 

How frequently we cross these bridges 
before we come to them concerning the re- 
sults of the possible mistakes we think we 
may have made, 
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I beseech you, my friend, always draw 
steady distinction betweena mistake merely — 
and asin, We have sins enough to answer 
for—each one of us, God knows—and we 
ought to be mightily mindful of them and 
thoroughly repentant of them and quickly 
beseeching forgiveness for them through 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, but 
there is neither reason, nor is there any 
virtue in adding to our weight of sins that 
which is nothing more than a mistake. A 
sin is a conscious violation of the divine 
law and always carries with it a quality of 
heinousness; a mistake is nothing more 
than an error of judgment and does not 
carry with it a quality of heinousness, 

Here we stand, where it is the doom of 
life we must so often stand, where two ways 
meet. We are sincerely desirous to choose 
the way which is at once the right and the 
best. In the time yielded us for decision 
we make use of all the aids given us by 
means of which we may reach the right and 
best decision. We pray; we take account 
of the teachings of the Scripture; we listen 
to our consciences; we get all the light an 
intelligent survey of the situation can afford 
us; we take reckoning of our capacity, our 
aptitude in this direction or in that; we 
gather what light we may, as well, from the 
advice of judicious friends. Then, at last, 
it comes, as it must come always, that we 
ourselves must make decision. And so we 
start along our chosen way. Then un- 
looked-for difficulties appear in this way in 
which we have chosen to set our feet. 
Then we say we have made a mistake, It 
does not follow that we really have—but we 
think we have. 

But we must go on—that is the doom of 
life, that we must go on. And then how 
often we harass ourselves with foreboding 
imaginings about the weakness of the bridges 
which the results of this choice of ours must, 
as we think, build. We are nervous and 
hesitant in our going on, We are regretful 
and brooding about an impossible getting 
back into a past which is already fixed and 
finished. We imagine ourselves plunged 
into the whelming flood of some disaster, 
We come up to one of these bridges builded 
of the results of our choosing. We go on 
it, for we must. It bears. But there is 
another bridge ahead, and then another and 
another, and all the time we are in forebod- 
ing fear. And so we weight and hamper 
ourselves and forget our Lord’s injunc- 
tion—sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof, 

Then how often we cross the bridge before 
we come to it concerning accumulating, and 
as they seem to us when looked at in the 
lump, impossible duties. Jane Taylor’s story 
of the discontented pendulum is in point, 
Gloomy day; pendulum out of heart; fell 
into a mathematical mood; began to calcu- 
late how many times it would have to swing 
back and forth in an hour, a day, a week, a 
month, a year, in ten years. Pendulum 
utterly appalled—stopped. Nor could it be 
persuaded to start again untilit began to see 
that it must only sway once in the moment 
next it, and that simply doing that would, 
in time, put the whole ten years’ work be- 
hind it. A bridge of duty which cannot be 
made to bear the weight of a ten years’ 
service heaped at once upon it will easily 
bear that whole weight when it is distributed 
upon it as the recurring moments and days 
may demand, Sidney Smith’s prescription 
ot ‘short views’’ is a good one for anxious 
people. 
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Such crossing of the bridge before we 
come to it prevents clear vision and the 
right estimate of things. A young lady 
once said to Hogarth that she much desired 
to learn to draw caricature. ‘‘Alas! it is 
not a faculty to be envied,’’ answered the 
great artist. ‘“‘Take my advice and never 
draw caricature. By the long practice of it 
I have lost the enjoyment of beauty. I 
never see a face but distorted and have 
never the satisfaction to behold the human 
face divine.” I think this crossing the 
bridge before you come to it, this allowing 
to one’s self the foreboding of troubles, 
turns and twists the events of life to somber 
caricature; you see things always with 
threatening aspect. You see them thus 
though they do not really wear such aspect. 
You are scared needlessly. 

And how this foreboding doubles our bur- 
dens. ‘‘Sometimes,’’ said John Newton, ‘‘I 
compare the troubles we have to undergo in 
the course of a year to a great bundle of 
fagots, far too large for us to lift. But God 
does not require us to carry the whole at 
once. He mercifully unties the bundle and 
gives us first one stick, which we are to 
carry today, and then another which we are 
to carry tomorrow, and so on. This we 
might easily manage if we would only take 
the burden appointed for each day; but we 
choose to increase our trouble by carrying 
yesterday’s stick over again today and add- 
ing tomorrow’s burden to our load before 
we are required to bear it.”’ 

I think the best way of defeating this so 
common tendency of foreboding trouble, of 
crossing the bridge before you come to it, 
is the sedulous cultivating a special inti- 
macy with Jesus Christ. Of what evils is 
not that, after all, the master cure? The 
heart and meaning of our Christianity is 
personal faith in the person Jesus Christ. 
And this Christ of ours solicits such special 
intimacy with every one of us. ‘‘ Friend- 
ship,’”’ says Emerson, ‘‘ bathes the soul in 
an element of love like a fine ether.’’ And 
the particular significance of my Christian- 
ity is that Jesus Christ and myself stand 
together in the relation of a personal 
friendship. He is to be intimate with me 
and I with Him. He discloses Himself 
to me in the pages of the Gospels—His 
love, His tender sympathy, His delicate 
and self-sacrificing attention. He puts Him- 
self close to me by the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit. He dwells in me, clarifying my vis- 
ion, girding my purpose, lifting my ideals. 
‘¢ Closer is He than breathing, nearer than 
hands and feet.’? And as I open myself for 
the inflowing of His friendship I learn to 
love, and the child of love is trust. And so 
it is possible for me to go on with a sweet, 
deep, unforeboding rest, for life, for death, 
for future destiny, held in the clasping arms 
of an increasing trust. For He will make 
the bridges stand and bear. 


THE MISSION OF LECTURE COURSES. 


BY REV. A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR OF JOURNAL OF 
EDUOATION, 


The town of B—— in the Connecticut Val- 
ley is one of the best of Massachusetts towns. 
It is highly favored in location, in the person- 
ality of its leading citizens, in churches un- 
gsullied by scandal and undemoralized by the- 
ological strife, in the zsthetic air of its social 
circles, in the ethical flavor of public life and 
in the presence of a thrifty fitting school di- 
rected by earnest Christian men. But with all 
these advantages its future was jeopardized 
by the out-of-home and out-of-church evening 
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life of the young people. It was a good town 
for the billboard traveling show. 

In order to appreciate what this means one 
must understand how these we-take-all-the- 
risk companies “ work” such towns. Some 
New York or Boston manager hires a few 
‘artists,’ one or two of whom do fairly good 
work, provides attractive scenery and organ- 
izes a company orseveralCompanies. Hesends 
out a “promoter” each spring to place the 
company for an evening or two in a town, 
until.the entire time from September to June 
is filled. No local personage takes any risk. 
In most ‘enterprising towns” three or four 
evenings a week are given to these worthless, 
sometimes harmful, theatricals. Not the least 
vicious feature is the style of billboard glori- 
fication of the artists and scenery upon which 
children feast their eyes. When a town is 
once in the hands» of these billboard adven- 
turers there is no probability of lectures or 
concerts for which a definite price must be 
paid, house or no house. The town of E—— 
was given oyer'to these companies. Nothing 
instructive or classic could find a place the 
season through. 

About six years ago there came to town a 
man of rare energy and rarer common sense. 
He had never known social conditions like 
these and he made a scientific study thereof. 
He attended every public show through the 
entire season, studying the audience as well 
as the play. At the end of the season he told 
several prominent citizens what he had learned 
of these ‘‘ plays,” attended by few families, by 
no self-respecting young women, but upon 
which most of the young men spent money 
freely. 

“What can be done about it?’’ was the 
query. ‘‘Furnish a good course of lectures 
and entertainments and attend them as fami- 
lies,’’ was the reply. 

The next year a program for such a course 
was provided, the town was canvassed until a 
sufficient number of tickets was guaranteed to 
assure the financial success of the course, and 
now the lecture-entertainment season is as 
much a feature as the Sunday service. Many 
circumstances conspire to make each evening 
an occasion of special interest. 

The platform of the ordinary town hall is a 
dreary place, a cheerless prospect upon which 
an audience gazes. Here it is quite different. 
The young women vie with each other in 
making the platform a thing of beauty. Rich 
rugs are brought from homes of wealth; upon 
an easel stands a beautiful picture; easy-chairs 
are placed with drawing-room grace about the 
stage; a center table with a banquet lamp 
and a Japanese screen lend a homelike air; 
while a couch, with several artistically cov- 
ered pillows, has an enticing fluffy appear- 
ance. These same young women usher the 
ticket holders to their reserved seats. 

The traveling companies no longer trouble 
themselves to make dates at E——, and not one 
a month comes where previously there were 
several each week. Who shall estimate the 
service to the community, to the country and 
to God of such a movement, eliminating, as it 
does, the bill-board, the ballet dancer and 
other more vicious features by substituting 
art in music and entertainment or instruction 
in lecture? 

AN EXPERIMENT IN FREE LECTURES. 
BY REV. EDMUND MARCH VITTUM. 


Anything that tends to bring a spiritual, in- 


tellectual or physical uplift to those who need 


it most is a matter of general interest. How 
to help men is a great and important problem 
now before the Christian public. A problem 
of greater importance, however, and far more 
difficult of solution, is how to help men to help 
themselves. Perhaps the theorizing, criticis- 
ing and denouncing with reference to these 
problems has not all been profitable, and, per- 
haps, definite statements of successful experi- 
ments are more desirable. 

The town of Grinnell, Io., the seat of Iowa 
College, has a population of 3,500. There are 
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three active churches. Experience has proved 
that Grinnell will pay for a first-class lecture 
course. Such a course has usually been of- 
fered to the public in one form or another. 
During the winter of 1892-3 the Y. M. C. A. of 
the college arranged such a course, canyassing 
the town for the sale of season tickets. The 
result was satisfactory and financially success- 
ful. Similar arrangements had been made for 
the present season when the young people 
became interested in the question of how their 
college mates that were being pinched by the 
financial stringency could be provided with 
tickets. -After consultation with the faculty, 
pastors and others, it was decided to open the 
doors and make the lectures free to all, rely- 
ing upon the honor of those who would have 
purchased tickets under the old system to pay 
the same amount for free entertainments. 
The matter was well advertised; the pastor of 
the leading church devoted his morning sery- 
ice to the subject on the Sabbath preceding 
the first lecture; announcements were made. 
at each entertainment that those present were 
expected to pay what each considered right 
on leaving the room, boxes for receiving con- 
tributions being placed at the doors. 

The course included five lectures and one 
concert, costing about $700. The final result 
showed a net profit of a few dollars. 

The advantages of this system are worth 
enumerating: 

1. Two or three times as many people have 
been benefited as would have been the case 
under the old system. This is net profit to 
the community, since the lecturers prefer 
large audiences. 

2. Some have taken interest under this sys- 
tem who have seldom, if ever, attended such 
lectures before. 

3. And these are the people that receive the 
greatest benefit, since they have enjoyed few 
privileges of the kind in previous years. 

4. No one feels like a pauper. A dime is 
better than nothing to help on the enterprise, 
and he who has little to spend for such enter- 
tainments knows that it is better for others, 
as well as for himself, that he should go and 
contribute a dime, or even less, than that he 
should stay at home and give nothing. The 
man with a large family is encouraged to go 
with all the members of his household, even 
though he, can afford to pay no more than his 
bachelor neighbor. 

5, It tends to break down barriers between 
classes. A lecture ceases to be a luxury for 
the aristocratic. It belongs to the public; the 
public claims it and calls it “ ours.” 

6. It puts the concert and lecture on the 
high level of public benefit. When a concert 
is given by ‘‘home talent” or a lecturer 
gives his services, such a method may be 
legitimate for raising money for benevolent 
purposes. But when a charch buys a concert 
and attempts to coin money by selling it to 
the public for more than it cost—more than it 
is worth—the result, in the long run, is rarely 
a financial gain, to say nothing of the moral 
effect. The church, or any other religious or- 
ganization, may, however, very properly act 
as the agent of the public, selecting that 
which is good and giving that which is paid 
for, 

7. It has a tendency to suppress low shows 
and fourth-rate theaters such as visit the 
smaller cities. In this work it proves more 
efficient than prayer and preaching. 

8. In fact, these suggestions and others may 
be combined into one statement—all in all, it 
is an object lesson in practical Christianity, 
an effort to realize such neighborly relations 
with others, such mutual confidence and fel- 
lowship, as Christ commanded. 

Those to whom our plan has been explained 
have usually answered, ‘‘ That wouldn’t suc- 
ceed in my town.’ Our answer is, “It cer- 
tainly would not succeed unless the leading 
people tried to make it a success, but give ita 
fair trial and you will find more appreciation 
and honor in a lecturer’s audience than you 
ever dreamed of seeing within four walls.’” 
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The Home 
COURAGE. 


Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 

Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumult and its strife ; 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed 

That God’s love doth bestow ; 


Think you I find no bitterness at all? 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s pack? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall, 
Because I keep them back? 


Why should [ hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears 

Kept bravely back He makes a rainbow shine; 
Grateful I take His slightest gift, no fears 

Nor any doubts are mine. 


Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year; 

Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound His voice of cheer. 


Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be. 

I must be glad and grateful'to the end. 
I grudge yeu not your cold and darkness—me 

The powers of light befriend. 

—Celia Thaxter. 
Jig es 

An incident in connection with the work 
of the floating hospital in Boston points to 
the urgent need of instruction in dietetics 
among the poorer classes. Mothers boarded 
the vessel carrying packages containing 
green fruit, sausages, cold potatoes, salt 
pork, beer, brandy and whisky, all of which 
were confiscated by the physicians in at- 
tendance and consigned to the dock in- 
stead of being given to the sick babies as 
their mothers intended. No wonder that 
children coming from such homes are con- 
stantly ailing and that doctor’s bills make 
sad inroads into the parents’ wages. There 
is, however, an abundance of good literature 
nowadays bearing upon the general manage- 
ment of homes, but, unfortunately, the 
women who feed their infants upon salt 
pork and whisky do not read. Instruction 
upon domestic matters must be conveyed 
to them through some other channel. They 
learn alittle from the nurses who accompany 
them on the trips down the harbor, but more 
adequate means should be devised for en- 
larging their meager knowledge. Here isa 
field for Christian philanthropy to exercise 
itself. , 


Should young children be allowed to read 
anything sad? This question is prompted 
by the publication of the tragic little story 
by Mrs. Emerson in another column. The 
general principle that childhood should be 
made as bright and happy as possible is 
unquestionably sound. But with all our 
tender guardianship accidents and sorrows 
will inevitably invade homes where there 
are little children and, rightly received, 
these experiences often develop a surpass- 
ing beauty in their childish characters. The 
same effect is produced by literature. We 
never would allow a child to read a painful 
story: just for the sake of exciting the 
emotions. The juvenile fiction which deals 
with distressing and harrowing circum- 
stances is unwholesome to the last degree. 
But whenever real life develops a case of 
youthful heroism and suffering, like that in 
the story under consideration, we believe 
the perusal of it exerts a healthful influence, 
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It would be perfectly easy to change the 
ending of this pathetic little sketch and 
suppress the incident of Helen’s death, but 
this would be a distortion of facts and the 
truth, judiciously told, never harms. If we 
apply the pruning knife too closely to such 
reading we should lose Mrs. Ewing’s ex- 
quisite Story of a Short Life and many 
another gem of juvenile literature. 


—$$—2>— 


FRIENDS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD., 


A mother often wonders why one of her 
girls needs any other friend or intimate than 
either of her sisters might be, is troubled 
by the fact that she does, gives the matter 
many a silent time of thought, and gives 
this chosen friend no very hospitable recep- 
tion in her heart—not all mothers, indeed, 
but the one who is jealous for her other 
children, and whose emotions are not elas- 
tic enough to embrace this new girl as a 
part of her own dear girl. Perhaps she 
would be wiser if she acknowledged the ne- 
cessity and did all in her power to make the 
intimacy an improving one on both sides, 
wiser if she realized that there is something 
as beautiful in the relation of true friend- 
sbip as in any other relation of life, and re- 
membered that nowhere is there a more de- 
lightful story than the friendships of David, 
the love of Jonathan, the prince, for his 
father’s minstrel, the love that minstrel had 
for Saul—the friendship of David and Jona- 
than having a quality that touches every 
heart with its tenderness and pathos. She 
should remember, too, that nothing is more 
unlikely than that friendship should ever 
lessen any other love, that her girl does not 
care one whit less for her parents or her 
brothers and sisters, that her heart has only 
been opened further with the love of this 
friend, that her capacity for love has simply 
been increased, and that this new love is of 
too entirely different a nature to interfere 
with the old; for one of the very things 
that make friendship so precious to the 
young and possibly romantic girl or boy is 
that it is so different and so new and seems 
almost like a door into a fresh world. Into 
the family relation enter all the family lim- 
itations, the tasks of which one may tire, 
the possible deprivations, unpleasantnesses, 
economies, ways and means, contentions or 
samenesses, the thousand and one matter- 
of-fact or everyday things that suggest care 
and trouble—these, as well as the dearer 
and pleasanter things that will always be 
dear and pleasant though a multitude of 
friends stood outside. 

Into the relation with the friend enter 
none of these conditions; that makes con- 
ditions and circumstances for itself, but they 
are those of the ideal, The striving after 
the beautiful, the faithful, the best, the un- 
seen is the first element of the experi- 
ence; the girl can speak to her friend of her 
aspirations in a way in which she feels at 
the time that she cannot speak to those 
who are aware of her daily failures, and the 
more her new aspirations are encouraged 
the more her young being is uplifted to a 
higher standard, and to aspire, even if one 
fails, is much. To be sure, the higher 
standard may be trivial in comparison to 
those that are higher yet, but it tends to 
perfection, even though it be only in small 
things. The friendship cannot be to any 
harm, for a certain amount of loftiness is in 
the very nature of friendship; one must be 
loved and admired for one’s own superiority, 
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and must maintain it, and one does not love 
or admire that which is less worthy than 
one’s self, and even where one bends to 
some one weaker and lower it can only be 
from pity and the desire to help, which is 
again enlarging and ennobling. Of course 
the confidences concerning personal wishes, 
thoughts and fancies, books and poetry, 
love of beauty, whether in a bonnet or a 
landscape, dreams of high adventure and 
impossible achievement so fully shared that 
they cannot be laughed at, may all come 
about without other intimacies than those 
within the home circle, but it will be friend- 
ship all the same, even if it is with sister or 
brother; the mother will hardly have more 
part in it, Perhaps, in one way, it will be 
a more beautiful friendship, but it will lack 
the outlook afforded by the other point of 
view, just as one eye is less useful than 
two.’ And it will lack, also, that little 
strain of romance belonging to the unfa- 
miliar and unknown, born of the faint mys- 
tery which surrounds another life that has 
been led in other ways, perchance the 
prophecy of a larger and deeper friendship 
in the years beyond. 

The mother would be wise if, instead of 
distrusting this friendship her girl has 
formed, she encouraged and oversaw, and 
directed and illuminated it, and made her- 
self a party to it, as far as one can do with- 
out becoming a third person. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


BY JUDITH WELLS, 


Ever since men began to write and to 
read certain statements have been made 
over and over until they have come to he 
received as unquestioned facts. Such is the 
trite declaration that the mother is the cen- 
ter and heart of the home, that without her 
chaos would reign, while with her the do- 
mestic boat sails over smooth and sunlit 
seas, fearless of storm and wreck so long as 
her hand is on the helm, She is pictured 
a beneficent angel, whose mission it is to 
smooth away all roughnesses in the path of 
husband and children, to bear their burdens 
for them, and to wear for their comfort and 
delectation a smile unchanging as the sun, 
but not, like the sun, liable to be obscured 
by clouds. She is supposed to be always at 
hand, with wits alert to deal with every 
emergency, from a broken dish to a broken 
heart, and for each and every trial of life 
she distributes sympathy and wisdom and 
smiles galore, 

Servants may come and servants may go, 
but her table always bears the whitest of 
linen and the shiniest of glass and silver. 
Her coffee is liquid amber, her cream toast 
is never scorched, or her beef overdone, and 
her bread and pastry are food for the gods. 
With hands always of snowy whiteness, she 
is devoted to the concoction of savory, dishes 
for the family delectation, and she serves 
them with the same fixed smile which does 
duty at table, as everywhere else. 

Those who perpetrate this kind of litera- 
ture forget that the mere fact of wifehood 
and motherhood does not necessarily imply 
efficiency, as well as patience, strength, wis- 
dom and unselfish, inexhaustible love, but, 
too frequently, the lack of all or most of 
these, for women are but human, even like 
men. There is a mythical personage fre- 
quently spoken of as a ‘‘man up a tree.” 
To human sight he is rarely visible, save 
when the tree bears fruit, but he is sup- 
posed to be there always, surveying from 
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his exalted standpoint the doings in this 
queer world, and judging thereof with a dis- 
passionate clearness quite out of the reach 
of one with his feet on the ground. If the 
man up a tree were questioned he would de- 
clare that wives and mothers, sisters and 
aunts are made of the same clay as hus- 
bands and fathers, brothers and uncles, and 
very poor, fragile clay it is. He would go 
further and say that the heart of the home 
is in the kitchen, and that upon the brain 
which controls and the hands that manipu- 
late the kitchen range and its accessories 
depend the peace and happiness of the 
family. 

If brains are lacking in the kitchen, china 
and silver and daintiest embroideries are 
but naught, and even cut glass finger bowls 
on doilies of finest drawn work, supple- 
mented by the unchanging smile, are pow- 
erless to turn a hungry man’s attention 
from underdone vegetables or burned meat, 
If we were, like Mrs. Skewton of blessed 
memory, ‘all heart,’’ smiles might answer 
all our needs, but we are so unfortunately 
constructed that, in order to feel quite con- 
tent and capable of using to the best pur- 
pose the gifts of nature, another organ in 
close proximity to the heart must be satis- 
fied with a sufficiency of good and healthful 
food, and our bodies must be made reason- 
ably comfortable. In man the stomach is 
largely developed, often at the expense of 
the heart, and unless its demands are sat- 
isfied smiles will affect him no more than 
the beams of a tallow candle would affect 
a polar iceberg. Smiles are effective only 
after a satisfactory dinner. If this is true 
—and I challenge any housekeeper to 
deny it—is it not wisdom for one who 
loves her home to make sure of the most 
efficient service in the heart of home, the 
kitchen? 

When the happy day arrives when the 
earth is filled with love, and the Golden 
Rule is the universal rule of living, the mis- 
tress in the parlor and the maid in the 
kitchen will live together in sweetest ac- 
cord, each striving to outdo the other in all 
kindly, helpful work, each lovingly mind- 
ful of the limitations of the other and striv- 
ing to do more than her part to keep the 
wheels of the machine domestic from any 
jarring or unsteady movement. In that 
blessed time the well-cooked dinner will be 
promptly served, the china will be un- 
chipped, the kitchen range bright, the cor- 
ners cleanly swept and the rugs free from 
dust, not for the money such work will 
bring, but because it is right so to do. And 
the mistress, truly then the heart of the 
home, will remember the weaknesses and 
frailties of poor human nature, she will 
consider that all are made of the same clay, 
and, grateful for the higher opportunities 
and wider privileges that are hers, she will 
strive to overreach her faithful coadjutor 
in all forbearing, sympathetic and uplifting 
assistance. But we are yet a long way 
from that millennial day. The lion does 
not yet lie down with the lamb, and the 
man up a tree must often wonder if mortals 
have ever heard of the blessed rule of mu- 
tual love. 

In this age, more than any before it, mis- 
tress and maid seem to be pitted against 
each other, each striving for more than the 
other is willing to grant, each watching lest 
the other should overreach, each standing 
on her rights and ignoring the rights of the 
other. Instead of the mutual forbearance 
and kindly toleration which should result 
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from their mutual dependence, there is apt 
to be discontent and fault-finding on one side, 
and undue self-assertion on the other—a 
clashing of aims and wishes instead of that 
harmony which should make home what 
idealists have pictured it to be. It is need- 
less, in a place like this, to look at more 
than one side of this troublesome question, 
and it may safely be declared that if one 
side can be made absolutely right the 
other. cannot be very wrong. If the mis- 
tress is kind, wise, sympathetic and patient, 
the maid is very human and must be influ- 
enced thereby, though, as she is human, 
she will rarely reach absolute perfection. 

Said a capable housekeeper, ‘‘I am with- 
out help today. My second girl left three 
weeks ago and yesterday my cook left.” 
‘‘ Was not that the cook you liked so well?” 
asked her friend. ‘¢Yes. She had been 
with me over a year, and I liked her. But 
she wanted me to pay her a dollar a week 
extra while she did the work alone and I 
would not do it.. I thought if she would 
treat me like that after all I had done for 
her she might go. So she left.” 

This speech was made by a good, kindly, 
generous Christian woman, yet it shows a 
strangely perverted idea of moral obliga- 
tion. She had hired two girls, each to do 
certain work and no other. She expected 
that one would do the work of two, with- 
out extra compensation, and was hurt and 
grieved when the girl chose rather to leave 
her than to do what she was not paid for 
doing. What bad her employer done for 
her that she should take upon herself work 
that did not belong to her? She simply 
paid her the wages that she earned. 

And this leads me to remark that in no 
department of life does money so surely 
bring its worth as in the kitchen. Compe- 
tent help there makes the whole house com- 
fortable. Incompetence brings chaos and 
confusion, fret and worry, from attic to 
basement. If competence costs sixteen dol- 
lars a month and incompetence ten, who 
would hesitate which to choose? When one 
takes into account the waste and destruc- 
tion that attend the wavering steps and 
clumsy hands of so-called cheap help, how 
can it be doubted that the cheapest help is 
the most expensive? Brains and skill are 
worth paying for in the kitchen as well as 
in the college. If a woman loves her home 
and longs to make it what home should be 
—a haven of rest for her husband and the 
center and source of all good things in her 
children’s lives—she will gladly pay well for 
work well done, stinting, if need be, in dress 
and furniture, in travel and recreations, but 
never forgetting that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. She will think twice, nay three 
times, before she allows a fault of temper 
or judgment to disrupt the tie between em- 
ployer and employed, and she will find for- 
bearance more easy when she considers that 
her own judgment is not infallible and her 
temper not always unruffied. The girls who 
work in our kitchens are made like unto us. 


‘They like pretty clothes to wear, they like 
to visit and dance and gossip with their 


friends when work is over, and, as they are 
apt to be young, they find the day’s work 
less monotonous if at its close a young man 
offers his company to brighten the evening 
hours. Why should the mistress object to 
this? Girls must be girls, and when one 
has done fairly well the work which gives 
her mistress leisure for more congenial em- 
ployments why should she not have and 
choose her recreation? 
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Listening to two or three housekeepers, 
as they exchange views on what is too often 
a favorite topic, one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the sweeping injustice of many 
of the remarks. ‘Girls are so careless and 
wasteful.’’? Yes, some girls are, and some 
who are not girls. ‘They are indifferent 
to your comfort and wishes. All they think 
of is to get their money.’ Yes, and is not 
their work all that you think of? How 
much are their comfort and wishes consid- 
ered by you? ‘They want to go to dances 
and parties and funerals all the time.”” Not 
quite all. They generally manage to edge 
in the cooking, cleaning, washing and iron- 
ing needed for your family. These things 
consume some time. ‘‘ They spend all their 
money on dress.’? Perhaps so, but it is 
their money, and, possibly, it may be spent 
as wisely as is yours. ‘‘They are bad tem- 
pered,’”? ‘‘they are lazy,’’ ‘they are un- 
tidy,’ “they are untruthful.” It may not 
be denied, but mistresses have been known 
to possess these faults. And that brings us 
back to the Golden Rule and the man up a 
tree, who silently looks on, waiting pa- 
tiently for the happy day when the mother 
and mistress of the home shall fulfill her 
mission as an angel of beneficence, peace 
and comfort to those who dwell therein. 


—— 


OUR -HOME-MAKER. 


Where the mountains slope to the westward, 
And their purple chalices hold 

The new-made wine of the sunset, 
Crimson and amber and gold— 


In this old, wide-opened doorway, 
With the elm boughs overhead, 
The house all garnished behind her, 
And the plentiful table spread, 


She has stood to welcome our coming, 
Watching our upward climb, 

In the sweet June weather that brought us, 
O, many and many a time! os 


Today, in the gentle splendor 
Of the early summer noon— 
Perfect in sunshine and fragrance, 
Although it is hardly June— 


Again is her doorway opened, 
And the house is garnished and sweet; 
But she silently waits for our coming, 
And we enter with silent feet. 


A little within she is waiting; 

Not where she has met us before, 
For over ‘he pleasant threshold 

She is only to cross once more. ¢ 


The smile on her face is quiet, 
And a lily is on her breast, 
Her hands are folded together, 
And the word on her lips is ‘ rest.” 


And yet it looks like a welcome, 

For her work is compassed and done; 
All things are seemly and ready, 

And her summer is just begun. 


It is we who may not cross over; 
Only with song and prayer, 
A little way into the glory 
We may reach as we leave her there. 


But we cannot think of her idle; 
She must be a home-maker still; 

God giveth that work to the angels 
Who fittest the task fulfill; 


And somewhere yet in the hilltops 
Of the country that bath no pain 
She will watch in her beautiful doorway 
To bid us a welcome again. 
—Adeline D. T. Whitney. 
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ONE WAY TO CIRCULATE GOOD 
LITERATURE, 


BY W. H. HALL. 


The home department of the Sunday 
school is now generally recognized as an 
efficient instrumentality for the extension 
of Bible study and Sunday school influence 
and for the promotion of genuine neigh- 
borly, Christian visitation. It has not as 
yet been recognized to any extent as an 
admirable channel for the regular distribu- 
tion of good reading. 

There are some Sunday schools that en- 
courage and aid the members of the home 
department to draw books from the Sunday 
school library. This should be done in 
every case so far as is practicable. But the 
regular circulation of good religious papers 
should also be included as an important 
part of the work. Many families in the 
average community are really destitute of 
reading of this character. The home de- 
partment visitor going into these homes 
has an opportunity to leave some good 
paper, which will be read with interest and 
will exert a wholesome influence. In some 
cases this will be one of the best ways to 
crowd out and counteract the influence of 
trashy and pernicious papers that some- 
how find their way into almost every non- 
Christian home and sometimes into homes 
that are Christian. The ‘‘adversary of 
souls’’ knows well the power and influence 
of ‘‘ printers’ ink.” m 

There are plenty of excellent papers that 
furnish interesting, instructive and elevat- 
ing reading for old and young. Why should 
not every church make a business of circu- 
lating these throughout the parish in a 
thorough and constant manner? Where a 
home department is in existence what bet- 
ter medium can be found for the accom- 
plishment of this work? One of the coun- 
try churches of Connecticut, when its home 
department was first organized, made an 
annual appropriation of fifty dollars for the 
purchase and circulation of good papers. 
The visitors found that they were received 
with eagerness and that they themselves 
were more cordially welcomed and their 
work more heartily supported because of 
the reading matter they had brought with 
them. 

Perhaps some churches would not con- 
sider it practicable to raise a fund for this 
purpose. Such would, I am sure, be able 
to adopt an admirable suggestion made re- 
cently in one of our conventions. It was 
this: Let a suitable box be prepared and 
placed somewhere in the church. Then let 
the people who attend church be invited 
and encouraged to bring with them every 
Sunday, and deposit in this box, the reli- 
gious papers for which they subscribe and 
which have been read in the home. In this 
way, if sufficiéht attention is given to the 
matter, an abundant supply will be pro- 
vided from which the home department 
visitors can draw for the benefit of the fam- 
ilies in the community not otherwise sup- 
plied. This box should be in charge of the 
superintendent of the home department and 
the distribution of the papers should be 
under his or her direction. 
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In America the pocket handkerchief is used 
as a decorative object. It is the vehicle for 
displaying a Lit of color, delicate embroidery 
or lace. It is said that the French, with a 
truer sense of the fitness of things, make the 
handkerchief as inconspicuous as possible. 
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THE CHILD MUSICIAN. 


He had played for his lordship’s levee, 
He had played for her ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little head was heavy, 
And the poor little brain would swim. 


And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 

And they said—too late—‘‘ He is weary! 
He shall rest for at least tonight! ” 


But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 


’T was the string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed— 
‘Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God!” was the last that he said. 
— Austin Dobson. 


—_ 


HOW A LITTLE BOY LOVED HIS 
SISTER. 


BY ANNA KE, 8, EMERSON, 


“Tell us a story, auntie, a really true 
story.”’ 

“Well, I will; one so sad it may make 
you little children cry, as it did many of us 
‘grown-ups,’ yet so sweet that it will do 
you all good, as it did us, to know that 
such love and courage could live in a wee 
lad’s breast. 

‘‘Several years ago, in one of our large 
Western cities, a small boy and smaller girl 
—brother and sister—were romping in a 
lamp-lighted room. Some careless move on 
the children’s part overturned the lamp and 
sent the burning oil over the little girl. Be- 
fore the flames could be extinguished she 
was terribly scalded on the outer side of her 
right leg. She was carried to a neighboring 
hospital, where everything known to human 
skill was done to heal her injuries. The 
burn, however, was so large that sufficient 
new skin to cover it could not grow. Un- 
less it did the poor little sufferer could not 
recover. When you grow older you will 
understand better why a large burn is so 
dangerous, and often cannot be healed. 
Now you will know it is so just because 
auntie tells you. 

‘* After the wise and kindly doctors at the 
great hospital had tried everything they 
could think of, without success, they sor- 
rowfully told the father of little Helen that 
it was impossible to save her. They had 
attempted every known remedy for such an 
injury, but in vain—every known remedy 
save one, and that they considered practi- 
cally out of the question, as it depended 
solely upon finding some one of almost su- 
perhuman courage and patience who would 
submit to one of the most trying ordeals 
possible to imagine. Even then there would 
be only a faint hope that it might preserve 
the child’s life. The ordeal in question 
would be so severe, the probability of its 
success so slight, that the doctors felt it 
well-nigh useless to search for a person suf- 
ficiently brave and loving to undertake it. 
When I explain it you can understand how 
dreadful it would be, and you can think 
hard whether you could bear such suffering 
for any one, no matter how near and dear 
to you. 

‘When all other means have failed it has 
been thought that if some living person 
would allow a good-sized piece of skin to be 
cut from his arm, leg or body, leaving it 
still joined by one edge, so that it could be 
nourished (ask father or mother to explain 
the meaning of that word if itis too much 
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for you younger ones) by the fluids of his 
own body, the new and healthy skin would 
adhere or grow to the exposed surface. 
This piece of cut skin is quickly laid over 
the raw wound of the injured body, being 
very careful not to tear it from its original 
owner, then, if such growth takes place, the 
skin-flap is cut away from the body to which 
it first belonged, leaving a surface wound 
only which would soon heal in healthy flesh, 
You can see how much it would be to ask 
of any friend, however loving, first to un- 
dergo the pain of having a large piece of his 
own skin cut away, then the necessity of 
lying absolutely quiet for long days and 
nights, for the least motion on the part of 
either body, after the skin-flap had been 
secured in position, would loosen any ad- 
hesion of the surfaces and end all possibility 
of the operation proving a success. 

“Tt was now August and the city was al- 
most unbearable in the fierce heat of dog 
days. I want you to think earnestly what 
it would mean, then, to offer to go to bed 
for many days, to lie in one position without 
once stirring, no matter how tired and rest- 
less one might grow, to endure, first the 
pain of the fresh cut, then the long discom- 
fort of its healing, and all this pain and 
weariness for only a faint hope that the sac- 
rifice might save the little girl’s life. Could 
you do it? In summer, too, in vacation 
time? Even for your little sister? Philip 
did, nine-year-old Philip, as true and brave 
a hero as ever lived. Can you children ever 
remember hearing of anything you think 
braver or more unselfish? 

‘* On the evening of that day on which the 
physicians had informed Mr. L. that Helen 
must die (barring only the unlikely possi- 
bility of someone’s offering to try the last 
and hazardous experiment of which I have 
told you), he told Philip, in response to the 
boy’s eager inquiries, of the decision re- 
specting his sister. The year before this 
Mr. L.’s wife had passed away from earth, 
so the children had no tender mother to 
help and comfort them in this great sorrow. 

‘¢ Philip listened intently to all his father 
said, then sat for some time in perfect 
silence. Finally, lifting a pair of troubled 
but very earnest eyes to his father’s face, he 
said, slowly and gravely: ‘I will do it, 
father; I will let them cut me, if it can help 
Helen. We will not let her die if anything 
can save her.’ 

‘Startled at the little fellow’s unexpected 
words, Mr. L. lifted him to his knee and 
talked to him long and seriously, explaining 
to him how terribly hard it would be and 
that, after all, the possibility of its success 
was so small as to render it almost a hope- 
less trial. Here Philip broke in eagerly, 
‘But there is a hope, father, and we must 
think only of that!’ 

‘¢ Finding that his words produced no effect 
upon his son’s determination, Mr. L. bade 
him sleep over it and in the morning they 
would discuss it further. The next day 
found Philip yet more anxious to ‘try to 
save sister.’ Mr. L., therefore, took him 
to the hospital to see the celebrated surgeon 
who had Helen’s case in his care. Briefly 
acquainting this doctor with Philip’s reso- 
lution, Mr. L. added: ‘I will leave him 
to you, doctor. If you cannot dissuade 
him, and are willing to undertake so doubt- 
ful an experiment, God knows I cannot re- 
fuse the last hope for my daughter’s life.’ 

‘‘ Surprised and deeply touched by such 
unlooked-for heroism in a child, the doctor 
yet felt it would be too great a sacrifice for 
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one so young to make. He therefore gently 
described to Philip all the pain, weariness 
and infinite patience it would require ‘to 
carry out his intention. To all his argu- 
ments Philip had but one response, ‘You 
say it is the only thing that may save Helen, 
and we must try it.’ 

‘Asa last resource the doctor took him to 
the hospital amphitheater and showed him 
the cruel-looking knives and instruments 
which would have to be used for such an 
operation. Even then, though the tears filled 
his eyes and his lips quivered, the brave 
boy answered, without hesitation, ‘If there 
is no other way we must try this, and God 
will help me keep quiet and patient.’ 

“‘The boy’s resolution continuing un- 
shaken and the attempt involving no danger 
to his life, it was finally decided to undertake 
it. Under ether, that merciful discovery 
which has given help and possibility of life 
to countless thousands, the delicate opera- 
tion was done. And I fancy the wise, skill- 
ful men who performed it were moyed to 
new gentleness and care by the wonderful 
love and courage of their voluntary patient. 
The skin flap was cut from the outside of 
Philip’s left leg, leaving it attached at one 
edge, then carefully fitted over the unhealed 
wound on Helen’s right thigh, and the two 
childish legs, that of the sick sister and 
well brother, immovably strapped together. 
They were left, I think we may be sure, 
with the heartfelt prayers of bearded doc- 
tors and pitying nurses that kindly nature 
would carry out her healing. 

‘T will not say much of the long, weary 
hours that followed—the hot days, and 
nights scarcely less hot, the discomfort of 
the raw sore, the fever, the deadly ‘tired- 
ness’ to a strong, active boy of lying day 
in and day out in one absolutely unchanged 
position. Try to think it all out to your- 
selves, my children; it is far too sad for 
many words. Only the dear Father in 
heaven, I think, can quite understand all 
the pain so bravely lived through in those 
dreadful August days. By that bedside 
physicians lowered their voices to tender 
cadences, nurses busied brains and fingers 
in devices to pass the long hours away for 
them, men and women outside the hospital 
walls, hearing the beautiful story of a 
child’s devotion, came to comfort and them- 
selves learned new lessons of courage and 
patience from the uncomplaining hero who 
was unconscious, as real heroes always are, 
of his heroism. 

‘‘ In all those days of suffering and wearing 
confinement no one ever heard a murmur of 
complaint from either child’s lips. The 
girl failed hourly. The boy’s ruddy cheeks 
grew pale with the severe ordeal, the bright 
eyes grew dim from sleeplessness. But day 
by day the brave, sweet smiles on the little 
ones’ faces answered all friendly greetings, 
and voices, cheery always, though growing 
weaker as time went on, replied: ‘We are 
all right. It is not so very hard.’ 

‘Finally came the day, longed for yet 
dreaded, when the dressings were to be re- 


moved and the wound inspected to see if. 


the healing work had been accomplished, 
the long sacrifice rewarded. Truly, dear 
children, ‘God’s ways are not our ways,’ 
and sometimes it is very difficult to feel 
sure His ways are always best. If you and 
I had had Philip and Helen in our care we 
should surely, surely have healed the poor 
burnt leg and given Philip the life of the 
precious little sister he tried so hard to 
save. But divine love knew a better way, 
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and divine wisdom is infinitely higher than 
ours. The beautiful work of patience and 
love wrought out in those children’s hearts 
was never lost to them, we must believe, 
while every man and woman who saw them 
or heard their story is nobler, braver, better 
for their living. Remembering this, we 
must be sure there was no mistake in our 
Father’s ‘ way,’ though the operation out- 
wardly failed. Little Helen fell asleep one 
August twilight to waken in the fair, sweet 
land where there is no more pain nor weari- 
ness. 

‘In the far West a gentle, earnest boy is 
growing into a strong, noble man. The re- 
membrance of his courage makes it easier 
for us to bear our petty troubles, does it 
not? And you, little brothers and sisters, 
should find more patience for each other’s 
faults, more tenderness to heal each other’s 
small sorrows, because you have heard this 
‘true story’ of how one brother loved his 
sister.’’ 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 


(Continued from last week.) 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Make an outline map of Palestine on a piece 
of white cloth about four feet by three. Use 
ink and a little brush, or black crayon. Pro- 
vide some bits of bright paper and some pins, 
Tack the map to the floor, stretching it tight. 

Now tell the children to think where the 
towns are that we learned last week. Ask 
one to locate Cana, for example, by pinning a 
bit of paper in the proper place on the map. 
Let the others then apply the test. Cana is 
about one-tenth the length of the side of a 
square northeast of Nazareth, and Nazareth is 
half way acruss from the bottom of Lake Gali- 
lee to the seacoast. So continue this exercise 
until all the towns learned last week are 
located by the little papers secured by pins. 
Repeat the alliterative exercise of last week 
and then learn the city song, singing it to the 
tune of ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee.” For a 
class of children make the outline map on the 
blackboard and have the papers pinned on in 
the same way. It is better to have your map 
on asheet of paper fastened to the blackboard, 
so that it can be used repeatedly, or have the 
outline made with white paint on the board. 

CITY SONG, 
Close by Jerusalem 
Southwest find Bethlehem, 
Christ was born here. 
Now eastward on the right 
Bethany comes in sight; 


Here Laz’rus, by God’s might, 
Rose from the bier. 


North of Lake Galilee 
Capernaum we see 
And Bethsaida. 
You have the story read 
How from five loaves of bread 
Five thousand men were fed 
Near Bethsaida. 


From Lake Gennesaret 

Westward find Nazareth, 
Jesus lived here. 

Near Nazareth northeast, 

At Cana’s wedding feast 

Jesus the wine increased 
From water clear. 


Near the Dead Sea northward, 
Where John baptized our Lord, 
Beth’ bara find. 
From Beth’bara northwest 
Is Shechem, where Christ blessed 
The woman who confessed 
He was divine. 

The plans given in this and the last two les- 
sons have been thoroughly tested with many 
different children of varying ages and the re- 
sult has been that they have gained a definite 
and thorough knowledge of the geography of 
Palestine witbout conscious effort and with en- 
thusiastic interest. The children thus taught 
would at once locate these towus on any map 
of Palestine without looking for the names, the 


general position was so clearly fixed in mind. 
* Copyrighted. 
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It is easy to learn the location of other towns 
by their relative position to these that have 
been so well mastered. It will be seen that 
these towns include all the places mentioned 
in this and next quarter’s Sunday school les- 
sons. It is a good exercise to go over the 
lessons, putting together those that occurred 
at the same ‘place. What have we learned 
about Jerusalem, Bethabara, etc. 

The Sunday school lesson for Sept.9. Luther 
called John 8: 16 the miniature Bible. For 
occupation for the hands let the children have 
bright paper and scissors and some “ baby 
ribbon” and make little books of fourteen or 
sixteen pages. Write on the outside of each 
book in gilt, ‘Golden Words from the Book 
of Life.’”? On the next page write John 3: 16. 
Then number the pages up to ten and write 
on them in red ink the ten parts of the verse, 
respectively: 1, ‘‘ For God” 2, ‘‘so loved” 3, 
“the world” 4, ‘that He gave’’ 5, “ His only 
begotten Son’’ 6, ‘that whosoever”? 7, ** believ- 
eth on Him” 8, “might not perish” 9, “but 
have everlasting ’’ 10, ‘' life.’”’ 

Do this after you have brought out the com- 
plete meaning of each of the ten phrases .by 
an earnest talk with the children. The verse 
is indeed ‘‘a miniature Bible’’ and the little 
ones can be made to understand what Luther 
meant by calling it this. Tell the children of 
the poor little boy who happened into a mis- 
sion one evening and heard a sermon with 
this verse as the text. The minister said: 
‘‘This verse is a key to unlock the treasure 
houses of earth and heaven. Itis a password 
that will give the one who has it all the com- 
fort and joy worth having.’’ The little boy 
only half understood, for he had not been 
taught about Jesus, but he knew that a pass- 
word would enable one to go into places where 
without it one could not. Some of the big 
boys had a secret society to which this littie 
fellow wisked he could go. As the little boy 
left the meeting he was run over by a wagon. 
As the people picked him up he said, “‘ Take 
me to a good place; I know the password, 
John 8: 16.” He was taken to a children’s 
hospital by a kind lady who heard his words. 
He had a long illness and was unconscious. 
He kept talking about “John 3: 16” until the 
nurses called him “little John 3: 16,” as they 
could not find out his name. A lady who was 
visiting the hospital became so interested in 
the little homeless fellow that she finally 
adopted him, and he became a good Christian 
man; so John 3: 16 did mean for him ‘ that 
he might not perish but have everlasting life.” 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
4 CORNERERS: I cannot say that I 
'\ was surprised to see in the 
proof of last week’s Cor- 
ner that D. F. had cut 
an important letter in 
two—nothing sur- 
prises me now 
in the line of 
his despotic 
ae : freaks. Per- 
haps if he had had the manuscript of that 
English letter before him instead of my 
typewriter copy he would not have spoken 
quite so glibly about ‘‘ the editor himself’’! 
Won’t there be a ‘‘circus’’ when the editor, 
who, I understand, is on his homeward 
voyage, and the foreman meet? However, 
I will hasten to get the rest of the letter 
into print: 


..» Itis amazing how the mere fact that a 
man is a Cornerer will win friends among the 
little folks. Coming over on the good ship 
Havel I had a fine time with the score or more 
of children on board. They came from all 
over our country, New York, Washington, 
Pittsburg and still further West, and all liked 
something in the way of fun. Soon several 
afternoons ‘‘we children’? went down into 
the saloon and played ‘‘ Coddam,”’ and “* Want 


- to buy a hen,” and *‘ Simon says, Thumbs up,” 


and “ Fish, Flesh and Fowl,’ and other games. 
To wind up one day we had a spelling match, 
the lads and maidens standing the test heroic- 
ally,even when such hard words as“ bicycle ”’ 
and ‘separate’ were givenout. What finally 
floored the last boy was ‘‘ phenomenal,”’ but I 
think he knows how to spell it now and will 
never forget it! 

One thing that pleased me very much on 
the steamer was to see a boy about twelve 
years old writing in his journal regularly. 
He recorded the chief events of the voyage 
and will have in after years a very satis- 
factory reminder of his ocean trip. 

Here at Oxford we have fallen in with two 
little newsboys, to whom the heart of my 
traveling companion, a Boston doctor of di- 
vinity, went out on the first night of our ar- 
rival. These lads followed us and we bought 
out their stock of papers and treated them 
to candy. Then they suggested that they 
wouldn’t mind taking a tram ride (a tram is 
a street car, you know) with us and we con- 
sented. Then they intimated that they would 
be willing to eat a little bread and cheese, 
but as it was late we made an appointment 
with them at a restaurant for the next day 
noon. They were there promptly, and the 
way that they disposed of buns, cakes and 
ice cream showed that the spirit of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, still lives in the Eng- 
lish youth. 

Don’t you think that our valiant Captain 
Myles had a hand in the catastrophe of the 
Valkyrie? He is such a ubiquitous person 
that I sha’n’t be surprised to encounter him 
anywhere over here, or to learn that he is 
breakfasting with the queen and tipping the 
Prince of Walés for his kindness in passing 
him the marmalade. 

Yours devotedly, H. A. B. 


It means something that this writer should 
also haye suspected Capt. M. D.’s complic- 
ity in the wreck on the Clyde, for at the 
date of his letter he could not have seen 
the Corner of July 19. Now people are 
wondering whether any Yankee could have 
tampered with the Vigilant’s centerboard 
at the time of a recent race! I have been 
waiting for two successive victories to put 
in the Rhode Island boy’s cut of the Vigi- 
lant, but before we were ready the Britan- 
nia would win, and now there seems to be 
no chance for the cut. [My Dear Corner- 
ers: I take pleasure in presenting you above 
with the gallant American yacht, the Vigi- 
lant! Yours fearlessly, D. F.] 

Here comes a postal card from our for- 


eign correspondent: 
CARLISLE, ENG. 


On our way to Wales the other day we trav- 
eled in the same compartment with a boy 
about twelve years old who looked as if he 
would make a first-rate nucleus for an Eng- 
lish Branch of the Corner. He had all the 
traits of true Cornerers—gentlemanly man- 
ners, keen powers of observation and fondness 
for animals. He was carefully cherishing in 
a funny cage two green toads and in another 
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cage a lizard. He was going to the seashore 
for a vacation and wanted his pets with him. 
I recalled our old Corner friend, the horned 
toad, and at once struck up an acquaintance 
with the boy. H. A. B. 


Two curious coincidences! First, an hour 
ago, in repairing some steps, we discovered 
under the piazza, a few yards from where 
that famous horned toad was lost, two cun- 
ning little toads, of a color so much resem- 
bling the dirt that we only discovered them 
by their little glistening eyes. They had 
burrowed down under chips and made cozy 
little houses for themselves, and were peer- 
ing out in evident astonishment at this 
strange disturbance of their quiet. Second, 
the last mail brought me this note: 


Pomona, CAt. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Tread out of the Corner a 
few days ago about some Cornerer wishing to 
find the verses of Silver Locks and the Three 
Bears. I copied them from the book called 
On the Tree Top, published by D. Lothrop & 
Co., Boston. Perhaps you remember the boy 
that sent you a horned toad a few years ago. 

Yours respectfully, OuLIg C, 


I ‘guess’? I do remember you. I wrote 
you a letter to California a year ago, or so, 
and it came back to me through the post 
office, and I feared that you were lost as 
well as the horned toad.’ It is singular that 
your letter should come at the exact time 
that a man in England refers to you! Other 
Cornerers answer the Silver Locks question: 


VACAVILLE, CAL. 
Dear Sir: In the Corner of July 26 Thomas 
B. asks about the story of Silver Locks and 
the Three Bears. I have Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears in Aunt Louisa’s Good Old Sto- 
ries, printed by McLoughlin Brothers, New 
York. I always enjoy reading the Corner. 

Yours truly, GERTRUDE J. 


Horxinton, Mass. 
Mr. Martin: I saw in the Corner a letter 
from a boy of Bangor who asked about Silver 
Locks and the Three Bears. I have it in a 
Wide Awake Pleasure Book, published by 
D. Lothrop & Co. If he cannot find it I will 
send him a copy of the poem. 
Very truly yours, Lulu A, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Dear Mr, Martin: I notice that Thomas B., 
Bangor, Me., asks for the verses about Silver 
Locks and the Three Bears, and as I was 
brought up on it I should like to tell him that 
it can be found in a little book entitled Class- 
ics of Babyland, versified by Mrs, Clara Doty 
Bates, D. Lothrop & Co., publishers. If out 

of print I will copy it. 
Yours sincerely, Epitn H. 


Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Martin, Conversation Corner; Dear Sir: 
The story of Silver Locks and the Three Bears 
we have published in several forms, In the 
cheapest form it comes in the book entitled 
Nursery Classics, which we could send for 
fifteen cents, postage paid. This has full il- 
lustrations with it. Classics of Babyland is 
out of print, also Wide Awake Pleasure Book 
for that year. 

Yours truly, LorHrop PUBLISHING Co. 


If Thomas B. of Bangor, Me., does not 
get his Three Bears now it is certainly his 
own fault! Speaking about bears a Boston 
girl writes to say that she is 


... trying for a prize offered in the St. 
Nicholas for the best list of places where the 
black bear of North America has been found 
or seen during the last fifteen years—the place 
seen and some reliable person who has seen 
them required. Could you give me any infor- 
mation? 


I have seen a black bear of North America 
within fifteen years and I am a reliable per- 
son. The place was in a menagerie. See 
also Corner of Aug. 9. Might write to 
‘Our Host, Franconia, N. H.”’ I have read 
within a week that an old hunter carried 
through ‘Bethlehem Street’? (N. H.) a 
black bear which he had caught in a trap 
on Mt. Agassiz. But there will be ‘‘ trouble 
a-brewin’’’ with D. F. if I say any more 
about bears at the end of the column! 


Mv. Mate) 
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If your condition is normal, this should 
be your relative height and weight. 


5 feet, o inches, 115 pounds. 


: 
” 120 ” ] 
” 125 ” 
” 130 ”? 
” 135 ” 
” r4o0 ” 
” 143 ” 
” 148 ” 
? 155 ” 
” 160 ” 
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If you are underweight, there’s a quick 


remedy —eat 
Hornby’s 
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WALTER BAKER & GO. 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


¢, On this Continent, have received 


B=J SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 


on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


ji Their BREAKFAST COCOA, 


iI Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
<< lutely ‘pure and soluble, and costs 

less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ONUMENTS 


In GRANITE 
MARBLE or STONE 


Correspondence solicited for any work 
desired for execution this sea- 
son. Special designs sub- 
mitted upon request. 
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59 Carmine St., New York. 


Send for Illustrated Handbook. 
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Lesson FOR SEptT. 16. John 4: 9-26. 
JESUS AT JACOB’S WELL. 


BY REV. A. E, DUNNING, D.D. 


The Gospel of John is in marked contrast 
with the other three Gospels in setting forth at 
the beginning those aspects of the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus which in the others appear more 
prominently near the end. In the first mira- 
cle which John records Jesus ‘‘ manifested 
His glory.” Inchoosing His disciples He told 
them, “‘ Ye shall see the heaven opened.” In 
cleansing the temple He foretold His cruci- 
fixion and resurrection. To Nicodemus He 
disclosed the nature and necessity of the new 
spiritual birth for all His followers. To the 
Samaritan woman He declared that He was 
the Messiah, though mucu later in His minis- 
try, when His disciples seem to have believed 
that fact by a special revelation from heaven, 
He forbade them to make it known. The 
purpose with which John declared that he 
wrote his Gospel appears especially in the 
events which he selected for record, which are 
omitted by the other evangelists. ‘‘ These are 
written,” John says, ‘‘that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that, believing, ye may have life in His name.”’ 
This, then, is the reason why the incident of 
the meeting with the Samaritan woman was 
selected. The study of it should strengthen 
our belief that Jesus is the Messiah, and 
should bring us into that closer sympathy 
with Him which will quicken and deepen our 
spiritual life. For these purposes we need to 
consider : 

I. The influence of Jesus over the woman. 
She was a stranger to whom He sought to im- 
part the truth which leads to eternal life. 
The way in which He accomplished His ob- 
ject is of interest to every teacher. He began 
the interview by: 

1. Asking aservice. It was already evening. 
The very attitude of Jesus as He ‘‘sat thus 
by the well’ showed that He was wearied with 
His journey. When the Samaritan woman 
came to draw water He offered no comment 
on her nation or her life. He only asked her 
to relieve a stranger’s need. Probably most 
Jews would merely have cast on her a look of 
scorn, and she would have returned it with 
interest. His assumption that she would do 
Him a kindness was a step in disarming her 
prejudice. Whoever would give the gospel to 
others must speak confidently to what is best 
in them and expecta reply. One who begins 
to approach sinners by denouncing their sins 
seldom wins a hearing. If we would persuade 
any to become disciples of Christ we must 
begin by meeting them on some ground of 
mutual sympathy. 

2, Offering a greater service. The woman, 
too, had confessed needs. It would be a great 
boon to her to be relieved of the hot and dusty 
journeys from the village to the well. Jesus 
told her that if she had known who He was 
she would have asked a favor of Him, for He 
could have given her a constant supply of 
water. Jesus took people as He found them 
and talked with them on themes in which 
they were already interested. This woman 
did not care as yet for the gospel, but she did 
care to be free from thirst and from work. 
Who was this stranger who could give her 
better water than had been given by the patri- 
arch Jacob, whom all reverenced? Jesus had 
awakened her thoughts. The mind that has 
begun to question is open to receive truth. 

3. Awakening a sense of need of the greater 
service. She had asked only for the lower 
thing, for a constant supply of water. He 
longed to give her a fountain springing up 
unto eternal life. The first step in doing that 
was to arouse her conscience, The assurance 
of forgiveness is a gospel only to those who 
feel that they are sinners. But He did not 
charge her with sin. He led her to confess it. 
His request that she would bring her husband 
to Him was a naturalone. But when she said 
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that she had none, which was true, He startled 
her by telling her that she was living unlaw- 
fully with a man who was not her husband. 
She well knew that by such a life she was 
wronging herself. 

Yet Jesus had not rebuked her. He had 
only stated a fact, and had so stated it that by 
a true and subtle instinct she felt that He was 
her friend. His soul spoke to hers, and she 
met His kindly look with answering discern- 
ment. ‘ Sir,’ she said, “‘I perceive that Thou 
art a prophet.’’- Then she opened to Him her 
heart. Perplexed by the conflicting views 
which men held about God, she had groped in 
darkness to find Himin vain. The Jews said 
He was to be found in the temple at Jerusalem. 
The priests of her people said He was to be 
found in Mt. Gerizim. She had not found 
Him anywhere, and had become a confessed 
adulteress. Perhaps she was at that moment 
hardly aware of the earnestness of her half- 
spoken question, ‘‘ Where is God, that I may 
find Him?” But the way was now open for 
Jesus to complete His mission to her. 

4. Revealing Himself as the One who could 
satisfy her sense of need. By His pure, disin- 
terested love, His courtesy and His personal 
attractions He had conquered her dislike to 
Him because He was a Jew. He had aroused 
her nobler desires. Now he taught her the 
truth which neither Jew nor Samaritan had 
grasped, that God, whom she was beginning 
to desire to know, she could find anywhere 
by turning her spirit toward Him who is a 
spirit; that God was her Father, and that her 
Father was seeking her that she might worship 
Him. Next he led her to express her hope 
that the Messiah would come and tell her all 
she longed to know. Then He revealed to her 
the fact that He was Himself the Messiah, and 
she believed Him. That was the crowning 
moment of their interview. 

There is not in all the Bible a more in- 
structive and encouraging incident than this. 
Jesus declared the spiritual nature of Chris- 
tian worship, the Christian conception of God 
omnipresent and the Father of our spirits, 
and His own mission as the Messiah to reveal 
that Father, to a sinning woman who had just 
refused Him a common courtesy; and He re- 
vealed all this in such a way that her newly 
awakened being responded like a trusting 
child to His gracious words. The new knowl- 
edge filling her soul not only drove out all 
lower desires, but all present temporal needs. 
She turned at once from them all to carry to 
her fellow-townsmen the new truth she had 
discovered, and her earnestness and convic- 
tion so impressed them that on her word only 
many of them believed her new found friend 
to be the Messiah. 

II. The influence of the woman on Jesus. 
This, though not included in the selected 
verses, is the most impressive and suggestive 
revelation connected with this incident. The 
space remaining allows only a hint of what 
it means tous. In His joy at having won her 
Jesus forgot His weariness and hunger, as 
she had forgotten her thirst in her eagerness 
to win others to Him. When His returning 
disciples urged Him to eat He declared that 
He had had food of which they did not know. 
To gain a soul to the service of God as a mis- 
sionary in His new kingdom was better than 
to eat. It seemed to Him that the way was 
already open for the gospel to spread every- 
where, just as white fields invite, not seed 
sowing, but the sickle. 

This unnamed woman, though she was an 


open sinner against human as well as divine 


law, must have had unusually noble traits 
of character. Otberwise she would not so 
quickly have won the confidence of her coun- 
trymen to believe her testimony that she had 
found the Messiah, nor would Jesus have 
been so delighted at His success in speaking 
to her. As when the disciples returned an- 
nouncing the success of their first missionary 
journey, as when He was told that some 
Greeks desired to see Him, so now He exulted 
in spirit and saw in His vision of the future 
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the world ripe to welcome Himas the Sayiour. 
In some men and women who so far have re- 
fused the message of salvation, as in the young 
ruler whom Jesus loved and in this woman 
toward whom His heart went out so tenderly, 
there is a wealth of character and of possibili- 
ties which makes them peculiarly attractive 
to Christians and their conversion a reason 
for peculiar joy. 

To have the spirit of Jesus, His wisdom, 
love and tact, and to find hearers like that 
Samaritan woman—this is a work which an- 
gels covet; and this is the life to which He 
calls those who would be His disciples, while 
He urges us to ask our Heavenly Father to 
move others to enter into this blessed service. 
‘Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest 
that He send forth laborers into His harvest.” 


ooo 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, Sept. 9-15. The Influence of Great Relig- 
ious Reformers. Josh. 24: 14-25; Acts17; 244. 


Was their success due to their method or their 
personality? Reformation versus transformation. 
What must all reformers expect to encounter? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


—— 


Y. P..8, 0. Ee 


PRAYER MEETING, 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Sept. 16-22. Human Longings and 
Their Satisfaction. Isa. 55: 1-13. 

There is no better test of an individual than 
his dominant desires. Discover the things for 
which a man longs most and you have held a 
mirror up to his inmost soul. Or fancy your- 
self able to gratify any personal wish, and no- 
tice what one or what class of wishes would 
spring to the forefrout of your imagination. 
The higher we ascend in the scale of being the 
more marked the change in the quantity and 
quality of desires. Up to a certain point, as 
man passes from the savage into the civilized 
and again into the highly civilized condition, 
his locgings multiply. Many of them, indeed, 
relate to the material sphere, but there comes 
a time when the thoughtful, growing soul dues 
not find his desires going out so strongly for 
meat and drink, for mansions and equipages, 
for social recognition and political preferment, 
and for all the tinsel and finery that consti- 
tutes for so many of our fellow-creatures the 
highest good of life. The enlightened spirit 
finds he can do without a great many of these 
things—finds, in fact, the craving for them 
supplanted by a different kind of longing. 

Man at his best—that is, when he is most 
truly human, nearest to what his Creator de- 
signed he should be—yearns for spiritual 
things. He wants, first of all,’some light on 
the mysteries of life and death, some discern- 
ment of the world which eye sees not and 
hand touches not, but which is so near that 
when 

Duty whispers low, ‘‘ Thou must,” 

The youth replies, “I can.” : 
Then, too, the true man seeks personal 
righteousness. He longs for the pardon of 
what he feels to be amiss in himself. He 
wants an infusion of power whereby he may 
conquer the earthward tendencies within him 
and may attain the hights of character whose 
glistening summits he descries far off on the 
horizon. And once again, as the true man 
develops, as he thinks more deeply and feels 
more profoundly, he learns that in loving and 
in being loved human life fulfills itself. Where 
is the object of the love of which he feels 
himself capable, and where the being who 
will love him from everlasting to everlasting? 

There is one book to which through many 
centuries noble souls, aflame with these great 
spiritual passions, have gone foresatisfaction. 
We in our turn, who may not, perhaps, yet 
feel these longings as intensely, but who know 
that when they throb at all itis the best part 
of our nature that is speaking, can find no 
better answer, for there are found knowledge, 
forgiveness and the revelation of One whom 
to love is to learn to love aright all our fellow- 
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men and by whom to be loved is joy unspeak- 
able. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 42:1; 51: 11; 63:1; 70: 1; 
John 6: 66-69; 10: 27; 13: 37; Rom. 8: 16. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Good News from Bohemia. A visible and en- 
couraging evidence of missionary effort is seen 
when a tiny, struggling, foreign church multi- 
plies in numbers and grows in influence and 
zeal until it is able to assume self-support and 
become independent. The American Board 
has recently received an interesting letter 
from Bohemia announcing that a church of 
100 members in Prague, under the superin- 
tendence of Rey. A. W. Clark, has reached 
this prosperous stage in its existence. In 
many other ways itis apparent that the mission 
in Anstria has been greatly blessed of late. 
Over 100 souls, coming from among the Ro- 
manists, have been received into the Free 
churches within the past year, and the mission 
has now an efficient corps of preachers and 
colporters. A gentleman who, although not 
yet a member of the church in Prague, is 
greatly interested is doing a notable work in 
bringing out in sections, which sell for about 
two cents each, the old ‘‘Kralicka’’ Bible. 
This translation, the result of fifteen years’ 
work of several of the best scholars of the 
sixteenth century, is said to compare favorably 
with our ownrecent revised version, but it has 
long been out of print. It crystallized the 
Bohemian tongue at the time and thus con- 
tributed largely to the maintenance of a spirit 
of Bohemian nationality. The people will un- 
doubtedly read it anew and with special in- 
terest and reverence. 

Circulating Library of the W. B. M. It is no 
wonder that missionary meetings are some- 
times dry and prosy when the literary re- 
sources of those who participate in them are 
limited, as is not seldom the case in towns 
and villages where the libraries contain but a 
meager amount of missionary literature. To 
meet this need the Woman’s Board has opened 
a circulating library, which, although its be- 
ginnings are modest, is to contain copies of 
the newest and best books on missions and 
mission lands as they come out. The board 
has now at its rooms as a nucleus nearly tifty 
interesting volumes waiting to be sent by 
mail te those who live at a distance. A list 
of these books will be found on the cover of 
Life and Light, and the charge is two cents a 
day, together with the return postage. The 
circulation must necessarily be limited to the 
States east of Ohio. We trust that missionary 
committees of Christian Endeavor Societies 
will take advantage of this excellent scheme. 


An interesting letter from Mr. Wilder, writ- 
ten at Mt. Selinda, tells what has already 
been accomplished in our new Gazaland mis- 
sion. A clear settlement of the land tenure 
has been made and the missionaries now pos- 
sess title-deeds of a 24,000 acre grant, within 
which lies some of the highest and most 
healthful sites in that region. The active op- 
position of the colonists has been overcome, 
the suspicions of the natives disarmed in many 
ways, substantial huts have been built for the 
missionaries and‘they are organized for work 
and have labored systematically along educa- 
tional, evangelical snd medical lines for sey- 
eral months. The local chief has consented 
to have his children attend the day school, 
which is taught by Miss Nancy Jones and an 
educated Zulu lad. The future of this mission 
seems full of promise and Mr. Wilder says in 
closing: ‘‘ The wisdom of the removal of the 
mission to its present site is surely proving it- 
self in the broader field opening before it and 
in the greater healthfulness of this country 
over the Inhambane district.” 


THE WORLD AROUND. 
Japanese Philanthropies. It is about seven 
years since Mr. Ishii, that remarkable Japa- 
nese Christian philanthropist, opened the, 
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Okayama Orphan Asylum with three forlorn 
children. According to the last report this 
institution now contains 263 orphans, of whom 
168 are boys, besides twenty-two workers and 
eleven discharged prisoners. The age of the 
orphans ranges from six to eighteen years. 
The various departments are very hives of 
industry, for the boys find employment in a 
blacksmith’s shop, a carpenter’s school, a 
printing office, in which thirty-eight persons 
are at work, a hairdresser’s shop, where thir- 
teen lads are learning the trade, while the 
girls have sewing classes and engage in the 
cotton weaving industry; and both boys and 
girls are required to study the common 
branches of learning three hours a day and 
receive religious instruction in the chapel on 
Sunday. This year it has been decided to 
send out a farming colony of thirty of the 
older orphans to work on a large farm placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Ishii by four Japanese 
friends. The Home for Discharged Prisoners, 
opened last September, should also be men- 
tioned. Mat weaving is adopted as the trade 
for the inmates, and they are encouraged to 
save money and led to become respectable 
citizens once more. The practical faith of the 
managers of this charitable enterprise in de- 
pending for its support upon the voluntary 
contributions which come in day by day is 
almost incemprehensible to anxious, care-tak- 
ing workers, but a financial statement for the 
first three months of this year shows that the 
expenses have been met and a small balance 
remains in the treasury. A glance at the item 
of salaries, which is but $75 all told, speaks 
eloquently of the disinterestedness and un- 
selfishness of the workers connected with this 
institution. 


A Worthy Indian Work. No tribes of Ameri- 
can Indians are more interesting or more 
worthy of help than the Pueblo Indians in 
New Mexico. Persons who feel a sincere in- 
terest in efforts to civilize and uplift our In- 
dians often ask for what special work small 
contributions are needed. To those disposed 
to ask this question, Mr. Herbert Welsh of 
the Indian Rights Association points to Miss 
M.E. Dissette, who for six years has carried on 
an encouraging work among the Zuni Indians, 
as belonging to aclass of missionary workers 
who especially deserve sympathy and aid. 
Miss Dissette has sacrificed much by accepting 
a remote and isolated post in this Zuni Pueblo 
of New Mexico in order that her life and 
teachings may communicate the principles of 
Christianity to a people whose customs and 
religion, while superior in many respects to 
those of the Indians of the prairies or moun- 
tains, still leave them quite unsuited to the 
exigencies of American life. Mr. Welsh is 
trying to raise, by small individual gifts, the 
sum of $500 to enable Miss Dissette to carry 
on her work at greater advantage, since this 
Pueblo is so remote that it receives little at- 
tention from the Indian Department. To any 
one who may care to assist by even a very 
small contribution he will send fuller informa- 
tion of the work. ‘ 


Offer to Home Missionaries. The International 
Christian Workers Association generously of- 
fers to send a free copy of The King’s Busi- 
ness, containing the report of the Boston 
convention of this organization, to home mis- 
sionaries who cannot afford to purchase this 
book. It is full of information valuable to 
a pastor regarding new methods of personal 
and organized Christian work, and may fur- 
nish fresh inspiration and suggestions. Home 
missionaries who desire to accept the offer 
should apply at once to Rev. H. W. Pope, 70 
Center Street, Hew Haven, Ct. 

The Opium Question. The investigations of 
the Royal Opium Commission in India have 
called forth many voluntary testimonies in 
English journals respecting the use of the 
drug, its extent and effects. However strong 
a foothold the opium habit has gained in 
India, there is no doubt that, as regards 
China, its effects are wholly evil, physically, 
socially and morally, as is plainly pointed out 
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in a long article in a recent number of the 
British Weekly, contributed by six English 
Presbyterian missionaries at Swatow, China, 
and based upon observations made in several 
districts of their province and their experi- 
ences in the Swatow hospital, the largest in 
China. A printed letter from the Misses 
Leitch calls attention to some surprising sta- 
tistics in regard to the use of opium in Ceylon. 
The amount of opium imported into the 
island is increasing alarmingly year by year. 
A number of leading persons in the different 
communities have therefore formed them- 
selves into an anti-opium committee, and 
among its members are English and American 
missionaries, Buddhist priests, Mohammed. 
ans, Hindus and some European profes- 
sional men. A public meeting was held, the 
outcome of which was a petition sent to the 
Legislative Council of Ceylon asking that 
the opium traffic be restricted immediately, 
while it is considered yet in its infancy. Cer- 
tainly there seems to be no reason why the 
Singhalese, Tamils and other natives of Ceylon 
have not as strong a claim on the British 
government in this case as had the Burmese. 


<> 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND GOOD 
OITIZENSHIP. 


The following portion of the annual address 
of President Francis E. Clark, which was read 
at the Cleveland Y.P. 8. C. E. Convention, was 
so popular.and so significant that it deserves 
publication here: 


From East and West and North and South 
has come the good news: ‘Christian En- 
deavor stands for the election of good men, 
for the enactment of good laws, for sturdy 
and steady opposition to the saloon, the 
gambling hell, the lottery, the violation of 
the Sabbath.’’ It stands by such men as 
Charles H. Parkhurst, and every kindred 
spirit in every political party that seeks to 
pares politics and to make this Immanuel’s 
land, 

I congratulate you that none of you have 
been cajoled into making eur organization 
the tail of any political kite. To bea Chris- 
tian Endeavorer does not mean that one is 
necessarily a Republican, or a Democrat, or 
a Populist, or a Third Party man, a Blue or 
a Grit, a Tory or a Liberal. It does mean 
that he is necessarily a good citizen and that 
he will exert every ounce of his influence, 
to whichever sex he belougs (if the young 
men will excuse the generic pronoun), for 
the right. While Tammany flourishes in 
New York and open gambling in Chicago 
and licensed prostitution in New Orleans 
and the Louisiana lottery has moved only 
across the street to Honduras, the outlook 
is dark. 

It is dark, but not hopeless. This last 
year has seen Boss McKane sent to Sing 
Sing and Brooklyn redeemed. It has seen 
Croker fly to Europe. It has heard Woolley 
speak in Chicago and Indianapolis and Mur- 
phy in Boston, and has witnessed a score of 
other good citizenship campaigns, It has 
seen thousands of Endeavorers go to the 
primaries who never went before. It has 
seen a splendid verdict pronounced against 
the saloon in Canada, a verdict that Endeavy- 
orers have made emphatic in a hundred 
towns. 

Thank God for the year’s work! But you 
have only struck once, Endeavorers. Strike 
again and again and again, until, if Christ 
should come to Chicago or New York, or 
Toronto or San Francisco, He would find 
clean streets and clean city halls and clean 
men in them, with never a brothel or a dive 
to pollute the air that He should breathe. 


ed 


I believe that almost any preacher, on 
reviewing a ministry of any considerable 
duration, would confess that his great mis- 
take had been the neglect of individuals. 
When not long ago I had the opportunity, 
as I was passing from one charge to an- 
other, the chief impression made on me as 
I Jooked back was that this was the point 
at which I had failed; and I said to myself 
that henceforth I would write ‘‘ individuals’’ 
on my heart as the watchword of my min- 
istry.—James Stalker. 
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Literature 


THE BRITISH THREE VOLUME NOVEL. 

It has long been one of the unwritten but 
established laws of Great Britain that novels 
should be in three volumes. The great cir- 
culating libraries have monopolized the 
market chiefly and no novel has been likely 
to succeed unless it were printed in three vol- 
umes as dictated by these libraries. In any 
other form they would not order it. But a 
change is at hand. For years Mudie and 
W. H. Smith & Co., both of London, had 
divided between them the circulating li- 
brary business. But lately some smaller, 
yet enterprising, houses have competed with 
them sharply and by offering the same privi- 
leges at lower rates have cut down their 
profits. 

These two firms therefore have recently 
issued a circular to publishers asking for a 
reduction of three shillings.in their charges 
for a three volume novel and also for a 
pledge not to issue any cheaper edition for 
a year from the date of publication. This 
last clause of course is to insure the profits 
on a year’s sales of the three volume edi- 
tion before any cheaper edition comes out. 
Evidently neither firm is tired of the 
three volume form, but they are agreed 
that they must get their three volumes 
cheaper. 

Their circular has aroused a lively discus- 
sion and may have lasting consequences 
quite unlike what they intended to accom- 
plish. The London Booksellers’ Society 
also has issued a circular to publishers ob- 
jecting to the Mudie-Smith suggestion and 
proposing the abolition of the three volume 
form. They propose that novels should be 
printed in a six shilling form. or at some pop- 
ular price, the three volume issue costing 
not far from twenty-five shillings. The 
English Society of Authors has _ publicly 
taken the same position, and the probabili- 
ties are that before long the ancient, venera- 
ble, apparently impregnable and peculiarly 
British custom of publishing a novel in 
three volumes will be abandoned once for 
all. 

It has been so long customary here in the 
United States to print in one volume, or at 
the most in two, that there is something 
ludicrous in the opposition which the pro- 
posed change evokes in England. The 
cheaper form may be just as clear and read- 
able and just as elegant in workmanship. 
And it avoids that enormous waste of paper 
which the margins of the three volume form 
involve. In all respects it is far more con- 
venient, attractive and satisfactory. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE BARON DE MENEVAL. 


This work, in three volumes, is another 
effort to throw light upon the character and 
career of Napoleon I. It covers the years 
from 1802 to 1815, the second volume bring- 
ing the narrative down to the beginning of 
the famous invasion of Russia. The third 
volume covers the remainder of Napoleon’s 
career. The author, Baron Claude-Frangois 
de Méneyal, was the emperor’s private sec- 
retary and therefore one of the inmost circle 
of his companions. He died in 1850 and 
his grandson, Baron Napoleon Joseph de 
Méneyal, has edited his manuscript and the 
work has been translated into English by 
Robert H. Sherard. Those who have read 
the different volumes of history and remi- 
niscence relating to the same general sub- 
ject which have appeared within the past 


‘and Other Classic Writers [Ginn & Co. 
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few years, each of which has made some 
useful contribution to the previously exist- 
ing stock of public knowledge, will enjoy 
this greatly and will appreciate its special 
value. 

The author’s admiring loyalty to the em- 
peror is conspicuous from the first. That 
power of attaching to himself not merely by 
motives of self-interest but also by intense 
affection those with whom he had much to 
do and whom he trusted, which Napoleon 
possessed in so high a degree, was felt 
strongly by the Baron de Méneval. These 
memoirs therefore uniformly describe affairs 
in the light most favorable to the emperor. 
Whether the case in hand be his neglect to 
dispense with the treacherous Fouché, his 
responsibility for the putting to death of 
the Duc @’Enghien, his appropriation of the 
territory of others, e. g., the Duchy of Old- 
enburg, his failure to fathom the schemings 
of Russia or Austria against him, the calam- 
itous issue of the Russian campaign, or 
whatever else, everything which can exten- 
uate and justify him is narrated as impres- 
sively as possible, while direct and positive 
praise abounds on almost every page. The 
work is that of an intense partisan, although 
the sincerity of the writer is so obvious that 
it robs his utterances of most of their of- 
fensiveness and the book can be taken easily 
as a frank statement from the Napoleonic 
point of view. 

There are many inconsistencies and self- 
contradictions, most of which the translator 
has indicated in foot-notes, although some 
of the translator’s notes and comments are 
decidedly impertinent. But the merits of 
the work are great. It is the production 
of an eye-witness and participator. It is 
written with great lucidity and earnestness. 
It reveals many of the hidden springs of 
events of world-wide importance. The fact 
that the portrait here drawn of the emperor 
is more flattering than those which many 
others have delineated does not necessarily 
prevent it from being more true to the life 
in important particulars than theirs. It 
also enables the reader to appreciate how 
the policies of England, Prussia, Russia, 
Austria and the other European nations ap- 
peared to an educated Frenchman of that 
day who was well informed in political af- 
fairs. It does not add a great deal of the 
first importance to the outlines of the his- 
tory of the Napoleonic period but it sup- 
plies much in the way of interesting and 
valuable detail. It will take the high place 
which it deserves. [D. Appleton & Co. 
Each $2.00. ] 

EDUCATIONAL, 

Essays and Letters from Ruskin [Ginn & 
Co. $1.00], edited by Mrs. Lois G. Hufford, 
is intended for use in teaching English lit- 
erature. It sets forth Mr. Ruskin’s theory 
of life and art, some facts in his own life 
and the characteristics of his literary style. 
It has been prepared with good judgment 
and will do good service in high schools 
and elsewhere. Mary E. Burt also has 
compiled a selection of Stories from Plato 
50 
cents], including Hesiod, Homer, Aristoph- 
anes, Ovid, Catullus and Pliny, and has 
expressed them in language suited to chil- 
dren of kindergarten age. The stories 
point useful morals besides being very en- 
tertaining and the book cannot fail to bea 
success. 

Superintendent J. B. Gifford, of Peabody, 
Mass., has prepared a volume of Hlementary 
Lessons in Physics [Thompson, Brown & 
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Co. 60 cents] for his own classes and now 
has given it to the public after thorough 
revision. It is well qualified to stimulate 
thoughtful study on the part of the pupil 
and no elaborate apparatus for the experi- 
ments is required. There also is an edition 
expressly for teachers.—Miss Florence N. 
Sloane’s Practical Lessons in Fractions by 
the Inductive Method [D. C. Heath & Co. 
40 cents] is another excellent book. It is 
divided into portions for use respectively 
by teacher and scholar, and is accom- 
panied by fraction cards, i. ¢€., cards so 
marked as to be cut easily into fractional 
parts illustrating the theory in a most sim- 
ple and impressive manner, The device is 
at once entertaining and profitable. 

Messrs. D. C., Heath & Co. also have 
issued Geometry for Grammar Schools [25 
cents], by E. Hunt, LL. D., formerly head- 
master of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School in Boston and now Superintendent 
of Schools in Winchester and Medford. It 
is clear, concise and in all respects a credi- 
table book, It is a comparatively new 
departure which J. T. Prince, Ph. D., has 
taken in preparing his series of arithmetics, 
and we like it. They form a series of eight 
volumes, Arithmetic by Grades. Books I.- 
VIII. [Ginn & Co.] and there also is a 
Teacher’s Manual [90 cents] adapted to 
them. Each includes the work usually 
done by pupils of a certain grade, For in- 
stance, the first two or three books are for 
primary grades and the last one for ad- 
vanced Grammar or High School use. 
Teachers will appreciate at once and schol- 
ars gradually the advantages of having a 
succession of short volumes instead of one 
large and comprehensive one. 

We have received a highly valuable series 
of drawing books entitled Educational and 
Industrial Drawing [D. C. Heath & Co.], or 
rather a series of series. There is a Pii- 
mary Free Hand Series, in four numbers; a 
Model and Object Series, in three numbers; 
a Mechanical Series, in six numbers; an 
Aisthetic Series, in six numbers, and an 
Advanced Free Hand Series in eight num- 
bers. Each series is accompanied by a 
manual. They are well arranged and are 
admirably suited to their purpose. ——We 
have had sent in the monthly numbers for a 
year of Germania [$2.00], a magazine for the 
study of German language and literature, 
published at Manchester, N. H., and edited 
by A. W. and E, Spanhoofd. It is well ar- 
ranged, interesting and will be helpful to 
any who are endeavoring to keep up their 
German. A German Copy-book and a little 
pamphlet, Essentials of German Accidence, 
supplement it conveniently.——Many now 
are learning to write vertically and all who 
desire their children to acquire it may like 
to see The American System of Vertical 
Writing [American Book Co,] in six num- 
bers. Personally we think vertical hand- 
writing grows wearisome in time and is 
harder to read than sloping. But ‘‘ every 
one to his taste.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Hubbard Publishing Company have 
issued Picturesque Hawaii in eight weekly 
parts, each part containing twelve large 
photographs and sixteen pages of text. The 
work is by Hon. J. L. Stevens and Prof. 
W. B. Oleson. So far as the general history 
and characteristics of Hawaii and its peo- 
ple are concerned it may be accepted safely, 
but with reference to the recent revolution 
one needs to remember the prominent per- 
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sonal share in what occurred which Mr. 
Stevens took. It would be impossible for 
almost any man to do justice to the other 
side in such a case. The pictures really 
form the substance of the work and they 
are admirable. Hawaii must indeed be a 
charming land. 


Monsieur Victor Duruy’s History of Mod- 
ern Times [Henry Holt & Co. $1.60], which 
Prof. Edward Grosvenor has translated and 
revised, covers the period from the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 to the French Rey- 
olution in 1789. It affords a skillfully drawn 
summary of European history, sketching 
rapidly the course of events and explaining 
their causes. It is philosophical as well as 
strictly historical and deals not merely with 
military and political occurrences but also 
with the progress of ideas, the development 
of principles of government, the changes in 
creeds and the influence of art and letters. 
It is written tersely and with much spirit 
and the translator appears to have done his 
work well. It is a volume well suited for 
school and college use and for library con- 
sultation. 

Good sense and simplicity are prominent 
characteristics of Prof. F. S. Hoffman’s lec- 
tures on political science which compose his 
work entitled The Sphere of the State [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50]. It bestows especial 
attention upon such current subjects as the 
relations of the state to education, the own- 
ership and control of property, corporations, 
transportation, taxation, money, the govern- 
ment of cities, the treatment of criminals, 
the care of the poor, the family and the 
church. Here and there are expressions 
which we should like to see modified but 
we have observed none which really mis- 
lead. The book is at once instructive and 
stimulating of a proper public spirit. 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Most readers of C. W. Whitney’s opening 
article in Harper’s, on Riding to Hounds in 
England, will be surprised by his statements 
in regard to the popularity and cost of that 
sport. The article which is illustrated 
freely is most entertaining but does not 
contain much to destroy one’s conviction 
of the one great evil in this form of hunt- 
ing, its cruelty to the fox. Some Records 
of the Ice Age about New York, by T. M. 
Prudden, also illustrated, is a scientific and 
yet a popularly written paper. Alfred Par- 
sons contributes a delightful account of 
Early Summer in Japan. Julian Ralph’s 
sketch, Where Time Has Slumbered, de- 
scribing scenes and people in West Vir- 
ginia, is very graphic. Miss Wilkins, W. E. 
Norris and Brander Matthews have short, 
crisp stories. Rev. J. W. Chadwick’s The 
Origin of a Great Poem is a timely Bryant 
article, and Charles Dudley Warner’s story, 
The Golden House, is continued. All the 
minor departments also are well main- 
tained. 

In Scribner’s Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
Bar Harbor, Carl Lumholtz’s Tarahumari 
Life and Customs, Mrs. J. T. Fields’s A 
Third Shelf of Old Books and Fanny D. 
Bergen’s The Tapestry of the New World 
are the most conspicuous contents. Mr. 
Crawford describes the noted resort appre- 
ciatively and marks some of the changes 
which it already has experienced. Mr. 
Lumboltz has a fresh and highly interesting 
subject and personal knowledge of it. Mrs. 
Fields writes of Milton, Johnson, Lamb, 
Thackeray and others with rare appreciat- 
tveness. The Tapestry of the New World 
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turns out to be patch-work-quilts and this 
paper about them is exceedingly interesting. 
Other excellent features of the month are 
Harriet Prescott Spofford’s opening poem, 
Trumpets in Lohengrin; Thomas Nelson 
Page’s first installment of Little Darby, a 
story; Octave Thanet’s sketch of The Peo- 
ple of the Cities, and Gaston Fay’s story, 
The Folly of Mocking at the Moon. The 
illustrative work demands notice as usual. 
It is as superior in quality as ever and as 
remarkably apt and illumining. 

A portrait of Gotthilf H. E. Muhlenberg, 
the “botanist, is the frontispiece in the 
Popular Science Monthly and there is an 
account of his career. The late Frank Bolles 
is represented by one of his most enjoyable 
papers, The Humming Birds of Chocorua. 
Prof. James Sully, LL. D.’s, The Imagi- 
native Side of Childhood, is the second of 
his Studies of Childhood. Ernest A. Le 
Sueur discusses Power Development at 
Niagara instructively. Dr. P. Lenard de- 
scribes interestingly The Work of Dust. 
Prof, E. P. Evans treats helpfully of Ethical 
Relations between Man and Beast. Stuart 
Jenkins writes intelligently concerning Arctic 
Temperatures and Exploration. Social Dis- 
turbances and Endowment of Research are 
the two topics discussed editorially and 
they are wise and timely, The number is 
excellent throughout, 

Captain Molly, the complete novel in Lip- 
pincott’s, is by Mary A. Denison. Professor 
Boyesen supplies a bright paper on The Ey- 
olution of the Heroine. Other contributors 
are T. M. Coan, who furnishes a sonnet, 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Laura A, Smith, 
C. G. D. Roberts, and others. The princi- 
pal story is written strongly and the shorter 
contributions which make up the number 
are diversified and readable.-——Cassell’s 
offers stories, verses, narratives of travel 
and adventure, tales about animals, studies 
of plants, items about dress and fashions, 
literary news, etc., in large variety and ac- 
ceptable form and with pleasing pictures to 
set them off. It is, as always, an excellent 
and remunerative household publication. 
—The Chautauquan offers a somewhat 
similar variety of contents but with a more 
distinctively, yet far from oppressively, ed- 
ucational tone and purpose. It fills a pecu- 
liar field and fills it well. It has become 
almost a necessity in many homes. 

The Biblical World is meant for somewhat 
advanced scholars, such as theological stu- 
dents. It is noteworthy at present for a 
series on Hinduism’s Points of Contact with 
Christianity, by Merwin-Marie Snell, the 
paper in this issue being about Salvation. 
President W. R. Harper writes about The 
Deluge in Other Literatures and History and 
Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet on The Bible and 


- the Sunday School.— The Treasury [E. B. 


Treat] is another practical religious and 
educational magazine full of good material 
and containing many useful suggestions, 
especially for the young.—The Preacher’s 
Magazine [Wilbur B. Ketcham] is an Eng- 
lish publication reprinted and with some 
additions for the American market. It con- 
tains sermons, plans of sermons, and mis- 
cellaneous material of interest to some 
preachers. — Northfield Echoes for August, 
a monthly printed in connection with the 
Northfield Conferences, announces that the 
recent addresses of Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Dr, A. T. Pierson, ete., will 
appear in the September issue, and itself 
contains contributions from many well- 
known divines. 
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NOTES. 
—— Paris now has 2,386 periodicals! 


—— Benjamin Kidd’s volume on Social Evo- 
lution has been translated into German. 


—— George Meredith, the novelist, is chief 
literary adviser to Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
the London publishers. 


—— Count Tolstoi’s third son, Leo Lefvitch 
Tolstoi, has inherited his father’s literary tastes 
and writes realistic stories. 


—— The oldest Japanese manuscripts, like 
the oldest European, were ornamented freely 
with capitals, miniatures, etc. 


-— Rev. Stopford Brooke is to deliver a 
course of Lowell Lectures in Boston next win- 
ter on Modern English Literature. 


—— Jean Ingelow spends her winters in the 
south of France where her cottage overlooks 
the Mediterranean. Her London house is in 
Kensington in a large garden shaded by ven- 
erable trees. 


—— Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, has re- 
fused an English offer of $5,000 for the cast of 
the clasped hands of Robert and Mrs. Browning 
which she made in 1853, and has given it to the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


——A hitherto unpublished essay by Emily 
Bronté has been discovered among the papers 
of the Heger family in Brussels and will soon 
be published. It is believed to have been a 
school exercise, preserved because of its youth- 
ful cleverness. 


—— A treatise on fevers in Old French and 
covering more than three hundred small 
sheets of parchment has recently been secured 
by the Royal Libraryin Berlin. It dates from 
the earlier part of the fourteenth century. It 
is the work of a Jewish physician and quotes 
the opinions of Avicenna, Dioscorides, Galen 
and other medical authorities. It is written 
in tiny but legible Hebrew letters with vowel 
points so that, apart from its medical interest, 
it shows how Old French used to be pro- 
nounced. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
A History OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS, 
By John Fiske, Litt. D. pp.474. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. , 
pp. 78. 


CITIZENSHIP. By Rev. J. H. Seelye, D.D. 
35 cents. 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. Boston. 
LESSONS ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By W.W. 
Fenn. pp. 159. 50 cents. 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston. 


THE ANNUAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES, 1893. 
pp. 401. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 


A SCARLET POPPY AND OTHER STORIES. By Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford. pp. 283. $1.25. 

THE WATER GHOST AND OTHER STORIES. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. pp. 296. $1.25. 

MICAH CLARKE. By A. Conan Doyle. pp. 471. 


$1.75. 


THE FUR-SEAL’S TootH. By Kirk Munroe. pp. 
267. $1.25. 4 
In OLD NEw YorK. By T. A. Janvier. pp. 285. 
$1.75. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
EYEs LIKE THE SEA. By Maurus Jokai. pp. 396. 
$1.00. 
FouNnD AND Lost. By Mary P. Jacobi. pp. 139. 50 
cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE MANXMAN. By Hall Caine. pp.529. $1.50. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 


New LIGHT ON THE BIBLE AND THE HOLY LAND. 
By B. T. A. Evetts, M.A. pp. 469. $3.00. 
A, S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
CARMINA FOR THE SUNDAY ScHOOL. Compiled 
and edited by Rev. L. W. Mudge, D.D., and Rey. 
H. 8B. Turner. pp. 293. 35 cents. 
Henry Altemus. Philadelphia. 
THE CARE OF CHILDREN. By Elisabeth Robinson 
Scovil. pp. 348. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. Boston. 
EARLY OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVES FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE CLASSES.’ By W.H.Lyon. 20 cents. 
EARLY OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVES FOR AD- 
VANCED CLASSES. By W.H. Pulsford. 20 cents. 
Public Documents. Massachusetts. 
UNEMPLOYMENT. From the Report for 1893 of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. pp. 264. 
THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF PUBLIO 
RESERVATIONS, 1893. pp. 53. 


MAGAZINES, 


August. BIBLICAL WORLD.— PORTFOLIV.— NORTH: 
FIELD ECHOES. 

September. HARPER’S.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—CHURCH 
AT HOME AND ABROAD.—SCRIBNER’S.—CATHOLIC 
WORLD.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—PREACHER’S.—CURRENT 
LITERATURE.—ST. NICHOLAS.—ROMANCK.—HOMI- 
LETIC.—REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—PALL MALL. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The ‘fireside school” for mothers in Geor- 
gia is an idea worthy of imitation. So also is 
the Maternal Association of Iowa. 

We wonder how many Junior Endeavor So- 
cieties are helping mission work as loyally as 
that one in Michigan. 

The value of the Endeavor Society in the 
church is well shown by two which are men- 
tioned in Iowa and Missouri. 

One would hardly suppose that a church 
which had no pastor during its first decade 
could have lived and prospered for a century 
as a New England church has done. 

The first meeting of an annual reunion asso- 
ciation in a Connecticut church has proved a 
good thing for the church and former mem- 
pers of whom it is composed. The plan sug- 
gests one of the ways in which an interest in 
the old hill churches in the country may be 
revived and made permanent. 

The Georgia man who traveled 200 miles 
to join a church seemed to be impressed with 
the need of an organization near his home, 
inasmuch as he immediately made efforts to 
effect one upon bis return. 

None but those who have been on the ground 
can realize the terrible effects of the dry 
season in the West. Churches and pastors 
have suffered severely, but they are bravely 
carrying on their work by concentrating their 
efforts and combining the various fields as 
much as possible. 


WELCOMING BACK THE PASTOR. 

The greeting the pastor receives as he re- 
turns from his vacation will send its cheer 
or its chill through many months. It is not 
necessary to meet him at the station with a 
brass band, unharness the horses and draw 
the hack through the streets as if he were a 
victorious ball team, or hurrah when he comes 
on the platform. But do show some enthusi- 
asm. Let his first service, whether in vestry 
or church, be distinguished by full seats, and 
let the music tell your gratitude and high esti- 
mate of the sacred mission. Flowers are 
wonderfully eloquent, as in the instance when 
a pastor's eye fell upon an exquisite pillow of 
white pansies in which purple pansies spelt 
the word ‘‘ welcome.” Again, the tremble in 
his voice in the invocation at another such 
time was not strange, for in the bouquet by his 
seat rested a card with this greeting: ‘‘ We 
give thanks to God always for you, making 
mention of you in our prayers. The Lord 
recompense thy work, and a full.reward be 
given thee of the Lord God of Israel.” 

Of course you will shake hands with him. 
And if there has been in the past some slight 
coldness on your part now is the time to bury 
it in a hearty ‘‘God bless you!” No need to 
say more; he will understand it. It may do 
no harm to say that no one else is quite like 
your own pastor. If he has been preaching at 
all in vacation he has received some words of 
praise, and he knows that other preachers 
have brought their best sermons to you. Let 
him have the joy of your inspiration, for it is 
to you that he gives his life for Christ and the 
church. 

Best of all, tell him, if possible, of special 
work done for souls, new hope for a spiritual 
blessing; atleast of earnest prayers for a great 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. If churches 
only realized how to get the most out of their 
pastors, and how a pastor’s heart yearns at 


times for the inspiration which might so easily- 


be given! Ss. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The following pastors were welcomed back to 
their pulpits Jast Sunday after their vacations: 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Union; Rey. W. H. G. Tem- 
ple, Phillips; Rey. C. A. Dickinson, Berkeley Tem- 
ple; Dr. A. A. Berle, Brighton; Dr. B. F. Hamilton, 
Eliot; Dr. S. E. Herrick, Mt. Vernon; Rev. W. E. 
Barton, Shawmut; Dr. C. H. Beale, Immanuel; Rey. 
W.R. Campbell, Highland. 
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Massachusetts. 


FRANKLIN.—The First Church has voted recently 
to build a new edifice, the cost of which will be 
about $25,000. The work will probably begin at once. 


LirrLeron.—Rey. G. B. Frost, accompanied by 
his son, has gone to England for his health, to be 
away a year. During his absence Mrs. Frost, who 
was ordained assistant pastor last February, will 
occupy the pulpit. 


HUNTINGTON.—The meeting house of the First 
Church, on Norwich Hill, was recently struck by 
lightning. The building did not take fire, but a 
slight damage was caused, which is covered by in- 
surance. 


LOWELL.—Rey. C. W. Huntington has returned 
from his European trip, during which he traveled 
1,200 miles upon a bicycle Arrangements are be- 
ing made for the annual meeting of the A.M.A. 
which occurs Oct. 23. ‘The work of preparation has 
been divided into branches each assigned to a spe- 
cial committee. 


AMHERST.—The édifice of the First Church, Rey. 
F. L. Goodspeed, has been extensively repaired dur- 
ing the summer, the congregation worshiping in 
the College Church. Considerable. has been ex- 
pended on the stone work of the exterior and the in- 
terior has been redecorated throughout, making one 
of the handsomest edifices in the western part of 
the State. It was occupied last Sunday for the first 
time since the repairs were completed. Since the 
beginning of the present pastorate, less than three 
years, the church has received 110 new members. 


Maine. 


RicHMonpD.—After extensive repairs on the meet- 
ing house, services were resumed by the church 
Aug. 26. About $1,200 have been expended. At the 
opening service a large congregation was present 
and special music and floral decorations were at- 
tractive features. The pastor, Mr. G. C. DeMott, 
preached the sermon. 


TopsHAM.—Rev. W. D. Dale has imspired the 
church with new life. Since June the young people, 
by their own efforts, have carpeted and furnished 
one of the vestries asa C. E. roomand church parlor. 
New hymnals for the church and Sunday school 
have been purchased and electric lights have been 
placed in the audience-room and vestries. Entire 
provision was made for the improvements before 
they were begun. 


POLAND.—The income of an invested fund is now 
available for the church. The new railroad has 
given the town an impulse which also affects the 
church. Repairs are in progress on the meeting 
house. 


Hupson.— Mr. C. H. Palmer, missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union, has been laboring 
suecessfully in this town, which formerly had no 
religious services. Three Sabbath schools have 
been organized. Mr. Palmer goes next to Belgrade, 
where he hopes to do a similar work. 


ISLAND FALLS.—In this town of 500 people the 
average congregation is about half that number. 
The new edifice 1s nearing completion. The work 
of Rev. H. H. Noyes is progressing well. 


According to the treasurer’s report of the Maine 
Congregational Charitable Society, the receipts have 
been $1,822 and the disbursements $1,375. In se- 
curities the society has $6,500, and its other sources 
of income amount to $1,148. 


On a recent Sunday Rev. E. M. Cousins, supplying 
in Bristol, received a collection of $54 for the mis- 
sionary society.—The interior of the East Orring- 
ton edifice has been renovated and frescoed.—A 
lawn party held in Boothbay Harbor to provide for 
the support of the church music resulted in rais- 
ing $70. 

Vermont. 

SHOREHAM.—The centennial anniversary of the 
church, Rey. W.C. Detling, was celebrated Aug. 22. 
Rev. W.N. Bacon gaye a historical address of spe- 
cial interest. During the first eleven years the 
church was without an ordained pastor, the pulpit 
being supplied frequently by missionaries from 
Connecticut. One of the most successful pastorates 
was that of Rey. D. O. Morton, during which 277 
new members were received, 120 at one time after a 
great revival. Other addresses were given by Rev. 
Messrs. Josiah Strong and W.S. Smart. 


Connecticut. 


West CoRnNWALL.—Great interest has been awak- 
ened in the old church this summer by the organi- 
zation of a permanent annual reunion association 
of former members who spend their vacations here. 
During the two days given to the renewal of church 
fellowship and old acquaintance there were various 
gatherings for worship and social enjoyment. At 
the picnic of nearly 300 residents and visitors ad- 
dresses were given by Rey. Messrs. J. A. K. Rogers, 
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Samuel Scoville and Dwight M. Pratt, who are all 
former members of the church, and by others. 


TRUMBULL.—Last Sunday a service was held by 
the church in memory of those who had died dur- 
ing the pastorate of the present pastor, Rev. W. F. 
White. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA.—It will be pleasant news to many 
that Dr. and Mrs. J. R. Danforth have assumed 
charge of the Walton-Wellesley School for young 
ladies. They have many friends about Boston who 
remember their happy pastorate at Newtonville. 
They will always have a warm place in the hearts 
of the people of the Central Church, Philadelphia, 
and in the entire association to which that church 
belongs. Their residence of several years abroad 
has increased their exceptional fitness for the 
position they have taken. Any Christian parents 
are fortunate who can place their daughters under 
Dr. and Mrs. Danforth’s care. 


THE SOUTH. 
Tennessee. 


NASHVILLE.—The Howard Church has been re- 
vived under its new pastor, Rey. J. E. Mooreland, 
and is flourishing in all of its departments. The 
meeting house has been repaired and a parsonage 
is soon to be erected. A year ago it was thought 
the church was dying. 


Georgia. 


ATLANTA.—The First Church, Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
is taking on new strength. The congregations have 
increased, the C. E. Society has been reorganized 
and ten persons have recently united with the 
church. One of the new members, having heard of 
this church, would unite with no other, and came 
200 miles from a remote town in the State. He has 
gone back to his home to work toward the establish- 
ing of a Congregational church there.—Miss S. J. 
Moore is establishing a fireside school for mothers 
in this church. 


SAVANNAH.—The church is planning to build a 
new meeting house and funds are being collected. 
Rey. L. B. Maxwell is meeting with great success as 
pastor. , 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


WAKEMAN.—The fiftieth anniversary of the church 
Rey. C. A. Gleason, was observed Aug. 31-Sept. 2? 
Several of the former pastors preached and gave 
addresses. A jubilee social was an enjoyable occa- 
sion. The membership of the church has grown 
from twenty-two, the original number, to 385. 


Michigan. 


LAKE LINDEN.—Rey. B. M. Southgate preached 
his farewell sermon at the South Church Aug. 26. 
The First Church suspended evening services to 
attend the service. Mr. Southgate came to the 
chureh more than a year ago, just after its organi- 
zation. Since then a convenient house of worship 
has been built and paid for with the aid of the First 
Church. The membership has grown to abouteighty. 
The pastor will go to Chicago Seminary to complete 
his course of study.——The First Church has been 
making substantial growth since Rey. H. ©. Scot- 
ford came to it a few months ago. The Junior En- 
deavorers gave a concert recently which netted 
them over $50, part of which goes to home missions. 


HANCOOK.—The church is planning to publish a 
paper of eight or ten pages under the leadership of 
its new pastor, Rev. J. E. Reilly. 


Wisconsin. 


VEKOOSA.—In this new town of 400 inhabitants 
a ten days’ series of meetings has just been con- 
cluded. A good opportunity is offered for a church 
organization, since the proprietor of one of the 
mills will probably give an edifice. About thirty 
persons are ready to unite in forming a church. 


HaAncock.—In accord with a wish expressed by 
the pastor, Rev. T. W. Barbour, on Memorial Day 
a large flag has recently been presented to the 
church. At the dedicatory services the congrega- 
tion more than filled the building. The flag was 
hung behind the pulpit as an inspiration to patri- 
otism. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


PIERCE Ciry.—The young people of the church, 
Rev. James Thomson, have been trying for a few 
months to clear away the debt. They have finally 
succeeded and the full amount of $738 has been 
raised. 


WoOoODLAND.—Encouraging success has resulted 
from the tent meetings conducted by Rev. R. L 
Layfield. He has preached every night for a month, 
and has reached a large number of people. 


ic 
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lowa. 


GREEN MountTAIn.—For a few weeks the En- 
deavor Society has conducted the evening services, 
so that the pastor, Rev. C. R. Bruce, might preach 
in outlying districts. 

GRINNELL.—A movement started by members of 
the various churches in the city has resulted in the 
opening of a library for public use. The rooms are 
in charge of committees from the Baptist, Methodist 
and Congregational churches. The Maternal Associ- 
ation, which has been working for several years, 
has started neighborhood meetings for mothers, 
held in different parts of the town. 


Minnesota. 


DvuLutTH.—For a year and a half a Sunday school 
has been held in the eastern part of the city in a 
street car barn. Beginning with an attendance of 
ten it now numbers eighty-five. Asa result of this 
special effort, under the lead of Bethany Church, a 
new church was recently organized with thirty-one 
members. There is no other church within a mile 
and a half of this place. 


Kansas. 


SUNNYSIDE.—As a result of a year of earnest la- 
bors of Rey. and Mrs. S. D. Storrs in this country 
village, five miles from Topeka, a church of nine 
members has recently been organized. 


So many of the churches on the extreme frontier 
of the State are becoming unable to support a pas- 
tor on account of the failure of crops that in some 
localities a number of them will probably be placed 
under one pastor, who will visit them at regular 
intervals. The churches are consenting cheerfully 
to this plan and will maintain only their Sunday 
school and Y. P.S. C. E. meetings. 


North Dakota. 


PORTLAND.—At the last service conducted by Mr. 
D. G. Colp two persons were received to member- 
ship and twenty-six children were baptized. The 
church, now in its third year, is doing excellent 
work and has secured the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Methodists. Mr. Colp received a sum 
of money from the congregation on his return to 
Carleton College. 


The church edifice in Abercrombie was struck by 
lightning last week and was damaged to the extent 
of $150. 

South Dakota. 

Souts OTruMWA.—Rev. Allen Clark, who has re- 
signed, has been nominated by the Populists as rep- 
resentative to Congress. He has already entered 
into the campaign. 


Rey. E. P. Swartout is meeting with success in his 
new field of four churches, In one of them, Letcher, 
three new members were recently received on con- 
fession,— Mr. B. F. Lyman is supplying in Hudson. 
—Rey. I. R. Prior is encouraged in his work at 
Bryant. 

me Arizona. 

NoGALEs.—Rev. J. H. Heald has recently organ- 
ized a Sunday school of twenty members fifteen 
miles out in the country. He conducts a preaching 
service there once a month. The purchase of a 
horse has made this new work a possibility. 


Tucson.—Rev. D. B. Francis begins his pastorate 
here next Sunday. The church has been without a 
pastor for about two years, with the exception of 
four months of the present year. Rev. Howard Bill- 
man of the Presbyterian Indian School has rendered 
efficient aid to the church by supplying its pulpit 
from time to time. 


New Mexico. 


SAN RAFAEL,—Rev. Gordon E. Birlew began work 
in this field Aug. 1. This is a Spanish church of 
about twenty members residing in three villages. 
Mr. and Mrs. Birlew have both had experience in 
Spanish work, the latter as a New West teacher. 


ALBUQUERQUE.—One of the new enterprises of the 
State is Albuquerqué Academy, to open Sept. 3, with 
Prof. G. S. Ramsey as principal. In connection 
with the institution there will be a boarding depart- 
ment. 


WHITE OAkS.—This church, reorganized in De- 


“cember, has been pastorless for five months, but its 


work has been progressing. The C. E. Society has 
conducted the evening service every Sunday with 
increasing congregations. The Sunday school also 
shows an increase. About $70 have been raised by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society toward improvements on 
the meeting house. Superintendent Asbmun spent 
a week here recently. Four persons were received 
into the church, three of them on confession, and 
three were baptized. <A collection of $80 was taken 
for the C. H. M.S. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


REDWoOOD.—The church, Rev. L. D. Rathbone, has 
had a newawakening. New spirit is particularly 
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shown among the young men, who hold a weekly 
prayer meeting. The Endeavor Society is greatly 
strengthened, and the midweek prayer meeting has 
outgrown the parlors in which it has been held for 
thirty years. A plan is proposed for holding a meet- 
ing once a week in the town center. 


Washington. 


SEATTLE.—Mr. T. C. Wiswall, who has been sup- 
plying the Brooklyn church for two months, leaves 
that work fora course of study in Chicago Seminary. 
The church has been greatly helped by his labors, 
fourteen new members having been received. 


LONG BRANCH.—The church edifice was dedicated 
Aug.19. The Presbyterian pastor at llwaco supplies 
here two Sundays each month. The arrangement 
is working well. 


FRANKLIN.—Fire in a coal mine recently killed 
thirty-seven miners, several of whom were con- 
nected with the church, and one, Mr. Pugh, was 
superintendent of the Sunday schools. He was 
much beloved by those who knew him, and the 
Sunday schools in the vicinity have taken cotiec- 
tions for his bereaved and needy family. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Madagascar’s societies have already increased in 
number to more than ninety, with a membership 
of about 3,500. 


In one Massachusetts county union each Congre- 
gational society is to give two dollars toward the 
support of a pupil in Straight University. 


A society with forty members, and representing 
six different denominations, has been formed in the 
Eighth Regiment of the National Guards of Penn- 
Sylvania. Meetings will be held every Sunday when 
the regiment is In camp, at other times the meetings 
will be held every quarter, and the members will 
work in the regular societies to which they already 
belong. 


A chureh sociable, an unusual event in Paris, was 
arranged by the society of the Temple de Bercy. 
Pretty invitations, attractive decorations of the 
rooms, refreshments, an orchestra of the young 
people, a genuine social spirit and interesting ad- 
dresses given by Rev. W. Monod and the Rey. 
Theodore Monod contributed to make the gathering 
a thorough success. 


The society at San Sebastian, Spain, has been 
accomplishing much good through the work of a 
diligent Sunday school committee. This committee 
has tried especially to collect books and tracts 
suitable for children to read om Sunday, which has 
been no easy task as this class of literature 
in Spanish is scarce. The library that bas been 
gathered is lent for the most part in Roman Catholic 
families, where the books are much read by the 
older persons, who would not go to a Protestant 
service. 


The Cleveland Christian Endeavor Union devoted 
its quarterly meeting, Aug. 27, chiefly to temper- 
ance and good citizenship and passed resolutions 
strongly condemning the police authorities of 
Cleveland for refusing to enforce the Sunday laws. 
The union also indorsed a new movement in which 
Protestant and Roman Catholic societies, Endeavor 
Societies, Good Templars, Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions and kindred organizations have re- 
cently united for practical temperance work in 
Cleveland. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BRICKETT, Harry L, Lynnfield, Mass,, to Marion. 

BURR, Marcus, South Glastonbury, (t., to Goshen. 

DILLEY, Samuel V., Paris, N. Y., to White Oaks, N. M. 

DINSMORHK, Edward F. (Unit.), Haywards, Cal, to 
Unitarian Ch., Santa Barbara. Accepts. ¥ 

FISHER, KE. K., Moody Training School, to Plevna, Kan, 
Scoapts. 4 2 

FOSTER, Guy, Oklahoma, to Creede, Col. Accepts. 

FOWLER, William C., Livingstone, Mont. to Genesee, 
Wn. Accepts. 

HARGER, Gpatles U., Ewer, Mich., to South Lake 
Linden. Accepts. 

HELMING, Orour C., Indianapolis, Ind., to Island Pond, 
Vt. Accepts. ¥ 7 

HINCKLEY, Frank E., Chicago, Il., to Second Ch., Oak- 
land, Cal, Accepts. 

HOUSTON, mipert S., formerly of Clarion, Io., to Polk 
City. Accepts, to begin work Sept. 1. 

McDONALD, A. P., Andover seminary, to Pullman, Wn. 
Accepts. ’ 
McGREGOR, Alexander, Dunkirk, Ind., to Lowry Hill, 

Minneapolis, Minn ; 
RACKLIFF, Almon ae ceepes call to supply in Hudson, 

Mass., for one year or less. ; 
ROOT, Edward P., Highland Lake, Col., to Buena Vista. 


SANFORD, William B., Allison, Io., to Parkersburg. 
sur eames E., formerly of South Ch., Grand Rapids, 
suri ten ea Groce Minn., to Plymouth 
SNOWDEN James B., Le Mars, Io.,to Fayette, Accepts, 
SuTree DAND. a T., Meadville, Pa., to Oxford, 
THOMSON, James, Pierce City, Mo., to Hannibal. 
TOBEY, Benjamin F., Harpersfield, N. Y., to Danby. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


DEPFER, Harry A.,o. Grand Island, N. Y., Aug. 30. Ser- 
mon, Dr. F. 8. Fitch; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Ethan 
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Curtis, J. L. Franklin, H. D. Sheldon, L. G. Rogers. 

KEEDY, John L., 0. and 7. Lysander, N. Y., Aug. 38. Ser- 
mn Dr. E. N. Packard; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
B. W. Bacon, D.D., E. C. Olney, Lemuel Jones, H. L. 
Hoyt, J. L. Franklin. 


Resignations, 

BUSHNELL, Henry A., Galesburg, IIL., to accept call to 
La Grange. 

CLARK, Allen, South Ottumwa, Io. 

COLE, 'Thomas W., Rayenna, Neb. 

HUTCHINS, Robert G., Los Angeles, Cal., to supply in 
Honolulu, H. I. 

KING, Milton, Harvey and Fessenden, N. D. 

MOORE, Gainer P., Bridgton, Me. 

OSTROM, Oscar, Carbondale, Kan., to take a postgradu- 
ate course at Yale Seminary. 

ieee aa Andrew O., Garnett, Kan., to take effect 
Sept 1. 

POOT, John W., Holland Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

RALPH, William J. C., Rochester, Wis. 

REEVES, Philetus J., Cando, N. D. 

WRIGLEY, Francis, Springfield and Selma, Minn. 


Churches Organized. 


HILLYARD, Wis., Aug. 26. Ten members. 

KIRKWOOD, 8. D., Aug. 19. Twelve members. 

SUNNYSIDE, Kan., Aug. 20. Nine members, 

WARD ACADEMY, S. D., La Roche Ch., reorganized as 
the Academy Ch. Aug. 20. 


— 


CALENDAR. 


American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
Sept. 3-7. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 


—>— 


MAKING A SOUTHWESTERN SUMMER 
RESORT, 

Missouri is rich in its people, soil and min- 
erals, but its rivers are muddy and it lacks 
lakes. The journey to seacoast or mountains 
is long and expensive. But human ingenuity 
has in part supplied what nature has with- 
held. A night’s journey from St. Louis and 
one-third that distance from Kansas City some 
mineral springs were discovered about ten 
yearsago. They are in a wooded ravine open- 
ing into a pretty valley. Mr. J. H. Christo- 
pher, an enterprising Missourian, purchased 
the tract of land in which they were situated, 
inclosed grounds for a park, created, by a 
series of dams, six pretty lakes, and erected a 
fine hotel. Each year has witnessed improve- 
ments, till shaded walks with quiet nooks, 
bathing, boating, lawn tennis and other at- 
tractive features have changed the wilderness 
into a garden. A good orchestra enlivens the 
evenings on the broad piazzas of the hotel, 
which are occupied by visitors from all parts 
of the State, and the August moon has not 
this year looked down on a lovelier sight be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Rockies 
than Pertle Springs. A dummy railroad with 
equipments gathered up from the bursted 
boom at Wichita, Kan., connects the springs 
with Warrensburg, two miles distant on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Christopher cultivates extensive farms, 
and no richer milk or more luscious melons 
or jucier chickens are to be found in the State 
than at his table. The mineral waters con- 
tain iron and magnesia, and are agreeable 
and healthful. The country people in all that 
region come to the springs, and their picnic 
tables spread under the trees do not indicate 
hard times among the farmers. Hither come 
also the Dunkards for baptismal services, the 
Seventh Day Adventists to reaffirm the sacred- 
ness of Saturday, the Latter Day Saints to de- 
clare their faith in the book of Mormon, the 
Bee Keepers’. Association, the Democratic 
editors of the State, and various other organ- 
izations for their annual meetings. 

But the largest gathering of the year is the 
Missouri Valley Sunday School Assembly of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, whose 
meeting this season extended from Aug. 14 to 
24. It has several unique features. On the 
opening evening each town with more than 
fifteen representatives present was called, and 
these representatives went on the platform 
and gave some brief entertainment of their 
own devising. On the closing evening mem- 
bers of the Missouri Valley College, a Cumber- 
land Presbyterian institution, very creditably 
sustained a prize contest in declamation. The 
evenings were given up to popular lectures 
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and entertainments, which drew large au- 
diences from the surrounding country. 

The communities represented are largely 
Southern in idea and spirit, and they welcomed 
with much enthusiasm the lecture by Hon. H. 
W.J.Ham of Georgia on Old Timesin Dixieand 
other lectures of similar type. Perhaps it would 
surprise a New England Puritan to see how like 
to the views which he inherits and holds are 
those of these sturdy and earnest Christians 
on the authority of the Bible, the sacredness 
of home and the Sabbath, the privilege of 
prayer and the superior duty of obedience to 
God. Hours of worship, Christian Endeavor 
meetings, Bible study by children and adults 
and discussions of the work of the denomina- 
tion occupied the days, with generous time for 
rest and recreation. The editor of the Congre- 
gationalist gave eight lectures on The Progress 
of Revelation in the Old and New Testaments 
to very appreciative audiences. 

The president of the assembly, Mr. A. C. 
Stewart, is a leading lawyer of St. Louis, and 
to his wisdom and devotion the success of the 
assembly is largely due. His spacious cot- 
tage, occupying the most attractive site in the 
region, is during the whole season open wide 
in its hospitality, which his cultured family 
know how to make most enjoyable to their 
many guests. This summer gathering is a 
very important service to the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church and to the entire Sunday 
school interests of Missouri. 

On my return homeward it was an inspira- 
tion to spend a Sunday, Aung. 26, with Pilgrim 
Church, St. Louis. The large audiences dur- 
ing the vacation season show the loyalty of 
the Pilgrims to their church home and the 
promising future before them with their new 
pastor, Dr. Burnham, of whom they all speak 
with heartiest confidence and affection. Dr. 
Wolcott Calkins of Newton had left with 
them profound and uplifting impressions by 
his occupancy of the pulpit the two preceding 
Sundays. Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle of Boston, 
one of the children of Pilgrim Church, has 
been for six weeks preaching to one of the 
Presbyterian churches with great acceptance. 

A journey over the picturesque Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, with a theatrical troupe and 
eleven United States prisoners in charge of 
six deputy marshals as fellow-passengers, and 
a look into the well-filled galleries and empty 
floor seats of the two Houses of Congress at 
the hour of its adjournment finished a very 
interesting twenty days’ vacation experience. 


A pee A.) B,D. 
A NEW ETHNIC CONTRIBUTION TO 
OHRISTIANITY. 


BY REY. H. H. PROCTOR, ATLANTA, GA. 


In the historic development of Christianity 
race and religion have had a reciprocal rela- 
tion. Conversion has involved a mutual con- 
quest. The religion has modified the race; 
the race has, by developing that element of 
Christiax truth for which it has special affinity, 
modified the religion. Every race that has 
embraced Christianity has brought to the sys- 
tem its own peculiar contribution. 

In the Semitic race, the high priest of hu- 
manity, Christianity was born. ‘Salvation is 
of the Jews.’’ Israel’s code of ethics was the 
highest known to antiquity. It was but nat- 
ural that the Hebrew should leave upon the 
new-born system the impress of his genius for 
ethics. 

Hellenism may be regarded as the comple- 
ment and contrast of Hebraism. Hebraism 
revealed the transcendence of Jehovah. Hel- 
lenism declared the divinity of man. The 
Greek, pre-eminent in philosophy as a pagan, 
became, as a Christian, pre-eminent in the- 
ology. He blended the conceptions of divin- 
ity and humanity. If the contribution of the 
Hebrew was ethical, that of the Greek was 
theological. 

The Latin.mind, practical rather than spec- 
ulative, political rather than theological, es- 
tablished the Civitas Dei where once stood the 
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Civitas Roma. This ecclesiastical masterpiece 
of human wisdom ‘‘ may still exist in undimin- 
ished vigor,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ when some tray- 
eler from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch 
of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s.”” Truly the Church of Rome has left 
upon Christianity an ineffaceable political im- 
press. 

The Teutonic mind—fresh, vigorous, even 
childlike in its simplicity and love of reality, 
accustomed to enjoy the freedom peculiar to 
lands where the national will is the highest law 
—would not brook the inflexible dogmatism of 
the Greek nor the iron ecclesiasticism of the 
Roman. The Teuton loved liberty in religion 
as well as in other things, and asserted his 
right to stand before his God for himself. 
The free spirit revealed in Christianity through 
Luther can never die. ‘‘Christianity as an 
authoritative letter is Roman; as a free spirit 
it is Teutonic.” 

The Saxon, pre-eminent in capacity for de- 
veloping ideas, has so assimilated Christianity 
as to become its noblest representative. En- 
terprise and energy, vigor and thrift, striking 
characteristics of this great race, are becom- 
ing part and parcel of our Christianity. This 
is the missionary age, and itis the enterprising 
Saxon unchecked and undaunted by sword, 
flame or flood that is encircling the globe with 
a girdle of divine light 

And yet our Christianity is not complete. 
Notwithstanding its moral stamina, its philo- 
sophic basis and its organic solidarity, its free 
spirit and its robust energy, do we not feel 
that there is something lacking still? Does 
not our Christianity lack in its gentler vir- 
tues? To what nation shall we look for the 
desideratum? Shall it not be to the vast un- 
known continent? If the Jew has modified 
our religion by his ethics, the Greek by his 
philosophy, the Roman by his polity, the Teu- 
ton by his love of liberty and the Saxon by 
his enterprise, shall not the African, by his 
characteristic qualities of heart, bring a new 
and peculiar contribution to Christianity ? 

The negro is nothing if not religious. He 
has a genius for religion. His religion touches 
his heart and moves him to action. The re- 
sult of his peculiarly partial contact with 
Christianity is an earnest of what his full con- 
tribution may be expected to be. The Afri- 
can’s missionin the past has been that of sery- 
ice, ‘‘Servant of all” is his title. He has 
hewn the wood and drawn the water of others 
with a fidelity that is wonderful and a pa- 
tience that is marvelous. As an example of 
patient fidelity to humble duty he stands 
without a peer. 

His conduct in the late war, which resulted 
in his freedom, was a bit of rare magnanimity. 
The helpless ones of his oppressor in his 
power, he nobly stayed his hand from yen- 
geance. And at last, when he held up his 
hands that his bonds might be removed, his 
emancipator found them scarred with toil un- 
requited but free from the blood of man save 
that shed in honorable battle. 

His religious songs are indicative of his real 
character. These songs embodied and ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the only public ut- 
terance of a people who had suffered two and 
a half centuries of unatoned insult, yet in 
them there has not been found a trace of ill 
will. History presents no parallel to this. 
David, oppressed by his foes, called down fire, 
smoke and burning wind to consume his ene- 
mies from the face of the earth. But no such 
malediction as that ever fell from the lips of 
the typical American slave. Oppressed, like 
the Man of Sorrows, he opened not his mouth, 

Truth is stranger than fiction. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s ‘ Uncle Tom ”’ was more than 
a character of fiction. He was a real repre- 
sentative of the Christian slave. Recall that 
scene between Cassy and Uncle Tom. Un- 
successful in her attempts to urge him to kill 
their inhuman master, Cassy determines to 
do it herself. With flashing eyes, her blood 
boiling with indignation long suppressed, the 
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much abused Creole woman exclaims: ‘‘ Hig 
time is comg. I’ll have his heart’s blood!” 
‘‘No, no, no,” says Uncle Tom. ‘ No, ye poor 
lost soul, that ye must not do! Our Lord 
never shed no blood but His own, and that 
He poured out for us when we was enemies. 
Lord help us to follow His steps and love our 
enemies.’’ 

Humility, fidelity, patience, large-hearted- 
ress, love—this is Africa’s contribution to 
Christianity. If the contributionof the Saxon 
is Pauline, that of the African is to be Johan- 
nine. The Saxon and the African are con- 
trasts, not contraries, complementary oppo- 
sites, not irreconcilable opponents, | 

The Jew has given us ethics, the Greek 
philosophy, the Roman law, the Teutonic lib- 
erty. These the Saxon combines in one. But 
the African—“ latest called of nations, called 
to the crown of thorns, the scourge, the bloody 
sweat, the cross of agony’’—the African, I 
say, has the deep, gushing wealth of love 
which is yet to move the great heart of hu- 
manity. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
CHURCH HOSPITALITY. 


Several communivations which we have 
lately received present such gloomy pictures 
of the coldness of churches toward strangers 
that we are fain to believe they must be ex- 
ceptional and hope we may hear from some 
whose experiences, as ours have often been, 
have assured them of warm welcome to our 
Father’s house. This summer, in hundreds 
of country places, offers abundant oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of Christian courtesy 
to strangers. What is everybody’s business is 
apt to be nobody’s, and sometimes the appar- 
ent neglect of strangers is due to a natural 
shyness on the part of some and a feeling 
that others will attend to the duty. A West- 
ern pastor has solved the difficulty by ap- 
pointing a reception committee of ladies and 
gentlemen to see that strangers are imbtro- 
duced and made to feel at home, At the 
church where we worship appointed persons 
give courteous greeting to all strangers on 
their entrance, and at the close of the service 
a deacon stands at each door and no stranger 
is likely to pass out without a pleasant word 
of assurance that his presence has been wel- 
comed, while many, not strangers, appreciate 
the word at the door not less than the word 
from the pulpit. We print below two of the 
communications received on this subject. The 
first is a private letter from a commercial 
traveler written from one of the hill towns of 
Vermont. He says: 

With a heart full of gladness, amid the song 
of birds, with a glorious landscape unfolding 
before me, where God’s peace rested upon the 
world, I went to the village church anticipat- 
ing a feast with God’s people, though an 
utter stranger, but expecting a brother’s wel- 
come, One by one passed me, gave me a cold 
stare and passed in. I was on the point of 
returning to the hotel, when I remembered 
that it was ‘‘our Father’s house.’ I ven- 
tured to ask if I might have a seat near the 
door, but was escorted to the uncomfortable 
seat under the pulpit. The pastor prayed fer- 
vently for the “ worshiper of idols,” for Jews 
and heathen, but not a petition for the lonely 
strangers who might be in the audience. I 
left the church at the close of the service, 
walked through the aisle, back to my room, 
and not a word or smile from a single soul. 
I left for a Sabbath in a city which boasted 
a real $150,000 church, thinking that surely 
there the Christian charity would beas liberal 
as the provisions for public wore I went 
early, scores passed me; no notice of the stran- 
ger, till at last a modest young man asked me. 
to his seat. An eloquent sermon, no prayer 
for the stranger, a solo and duet from brilliant 
artists while the contribution box was passed, 
and a benediction, and again the visitor was 
left to his own reflections. Is it a wonder 
that Vermont Congregationalists barely hold 
their own if my experience is the usual one of 
strangers ? R 


The following letter, like the first, was sug- 
gested by the gleaning in the Congregational- 
ist of July 19, entitled A Cold Reception: 


In November, 1881, business called me to 
spend the winter in W——, Mass. The village 
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contains several factories and two or three 
There being no Congregational 
chureh jn the place I concluded to make the 
church in the center of the village my place 
for worship. So I attended the midweek 
service and the next Sunday the morning sery- 
ice and the Sunday school; I also attended 
the evening service. That was the routine 
from week to week, beside Sunday school 
concerts and the Lord’s Supper, all of which I 
attended regularly from November, 1881, to 
April, 1882, and then left the town on account 
of sickness. During all that time I was only 
spoken to by two members of the church— 
one, a deacon, offered me a seat in his pew, 
the other spoke to me in the vestibule on a 
matter of business. Outside of the church I 
Was not spoken to by any one that saw me in 
the church. I did not meet the pastor once. 
Although I attended the Sunday school every 
Sunday, I was not spoken to by superintend- 
ent, teacher or scholar. I was not invited 
into any class, neither was I ever offered a 
hymn-book. I was permitted to sit in one of 
their’ pews and—commune with my own 
thoughts. How long it would have continued 
that way had Inot been taken sick and 
obliged to go home I cannot say. I only re- 
late the facts as they occurred. 

Now, you may say, Why did you not introduce 
yourself? Let some one answer that question 
who has had experience in visiting strange 
churches and among total strangers and re- 
members the treatment he has received. 

N. N. 


PROFESSOR MEAD ON COMPULSORY ARBITRA- 
TION AGAIN, 


I have been interested in reading the com- 


' ments on my article concerning compulsory 


arbitration. The remarks of Mr. Boyd, pre- 
senting more fully the objections hinted at by 
other communications, may perhaps be taken 
as representing the most of the objectors. 

I do not feel it necessary to say much in 
reply. Mr. Boyd assures us that the compul- 
sory arbitration which is called for is not that 
which J have objected to. Very well, then, 
Lf he, as well as I, is opposed to an arbitration 
whose verdict the contending parties are to be 
compelled to seek and to acquiesce in, what 
controversy need he have with me? Why 
should he assume that I would object to that 
sort of arbitration which he advocates? Yet 
he does nothing but to reply seriatim to the 
arguments used by me against the sort of arbi- 
tration which he does not advocate! He has 
no fault to find with my conclusions, but only 
with my logic. I could have wished, there- 
fore, that, instead of spending his force in criti- 
cising my reasoning, he had devoted some 
space to a setting forth of the better reasons 
which bring him ultimately into agreement 
with me in the conclusion which I reached; 
for, in spite of his assertion that he does not 
advocate what I oppose, the general impres- 
sion which he makes is that he would have no 
serious objection to compulsory arbitration in 
the strict and accurate sense of the term. 

Mr. Boyd discerns “‘ confusion”’ in my argu- 
ments because I do not, as he thinks, clearly 
recognize the distinction ‘‘ between the rela- 
tions of organized capital and labor under the 
law of monopoly and the relations of small 
businesses and individuals under the law of 
competition.’’ Itis on the ground of this dis- 
tinction that he pronounces fallacious my 


_ objection that if arbitration is good for organ- 
* ized bodies it must be good also for individu- 


of the law. 


als. The implication is that where there is no 
monopoly there is no occasion for the proposed 
arbitration. Yet he goes on to say, ‘‘ You can 
change your house servant, or ( hired man,’ 
but the thousand men in yourfactory ... put 
you in a very different case.’’ But factories 
are not monopolies; they are as much under 
the law of competition as individuals and 
sinall businesses. Is there not some ‘ confu- 
sion’’ here? Apparently Mr. Boyd would 
have the arbitration applied to all large busi- 
nesses, whether they constitute a monopoly or 
not, and therefore the law establishing the 
arbitration would have to specify how large 
the business must, be to which the arbitration 
shall apply. If a merchant, for example, has 
a hundred employés, he might be included in 
the law, but one having ninety-nine might be 
excluded. There would have to be, at all 
events, an exact specification of the limit at 
which businesses shall be called ‘‘small”’ 
enough to exempt them from the application 
It would be no ‘*‘ small”’ business 
to undertake to fix that limit. 

Mr. Boyd says it is surprising that I do not 
use the comprehensive argument against ar- 
pitration “that it is socialistic.’’ To which 
I have only to say that a scheme which con- 
templates and encourages an indefinite num- 
ber of organizations, contending one against 
the other and to be kept from open war only 
by compulsory arbitrations backed by the 

hysical force of the government, is not what 
Me iieeiand by socialism. 

“The argument from “interference with per- 
sonal liberty”? is met by the reminder that 
lottery men and other disturbers of the pub- 
lic good also complain of such interference. 
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It is very true that ‘fin civilized society per- 
sonal liberty is bounded on all sides.” But 
is there no limit to this restriction? Would 
not Mr. Boyd complain if government should 
undertake to dictate to him what he shall eat 
or wear, or how long he shall sleep? Just at 
what point government interference would 
become intolerable may not be easy to deter- 
mine. A control which would involve the 
power to compel a man to work for one for 
whom he does not wish to work, or which 
might compel one to employ a man whom he 
is not willing to employ, or which might com- 
pel a business man to carry on his business 
at a loss, I should regard as intolerable. If 
others feel differently, they are, of course, at 
liberty to feel so. 

I will only add that, while the kind of arbi- 
tration favored by my critics is doubtless less 
objectionable than that which would have 
its verdicts enforced by law, and while I am 
heartily in favor of voluntary arbitration 
whenever it is practicable, I have not much 
faith that arbitration boards can be estab- 
lished which shall command such confidence 
in their competency and impartiality that 
publie opinion will at once show itself to be 
so unanimous in favor of their decisions that 
the disappointed party will be practically 
forced to yield. How is the public sentiment 
to express itself? Mr. Debs, even after the 
newspapers had generally denounced his boy- 
cott, was yet convinced that nine-tenths of 
the people were on his side. I would like to 
say much more, but will close by protesting 
against the assumption, very widely preva- 
lent, that in these labor troubles the selfish- 
ness and injustice are all on the side of cap- 
ital. C. M. Mean. 


NEIGHBORLY FELLOWSHIP, 


Are we approaching the millennium? The 
question obtruded itself upon my mind by a 
visit to the quiet town of Lincoln, Mass., over 
a recent Sunday. The neighborly kindness 
and good fellowship that pervades the place 
was beautifully exemplified on the Sabbath 
day by the Christian courtesy of the Congre- 
gational church people joining with the Uni- 
tarians in a ‘‘union’”’ praise service in the 
evening, while at the afternoon meeting of 
the latter society the same handsome flower 
decorations adorned the pulpit that had glad- 
dened the sight of the worsbipers in the Con- 
gregational church at their morning service, 
and the same choir that led the singing in the 
one church served in that of their neighbor’s; 
doubtless some of the congregations attend 
mutually upon each other’s services. «G. w. 

—_ 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


GEN. NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 


Early last Saturday morning in his native town 
of Waltham, where he was born, Jan. 30, 1816, oc- 
curred the death of this veteran commander. While 
he will be remembered chiefly for his eminent serv- 
ice during the Civil War, his career prior to that 
event was marked enough to give him enduring 
fame. He was largely a self-taught man, studied 
law while editing a local paper, and first became 
prominent in politics as a leader of the ‘‘ Know- 
nothing ’’ party, which sent him to Congress and 
made him speaker of the House. Subsequently he 
joined the Republicans, was three times governor 
of Massachusetts and at the opening of the war was 
commissioned a major-general in command of a 
division of the Army of the Potomac. He displayed 
remarkable military skill in several battles, particu- 
larly in the engagements at Cedar Mountain and 
Port Hudson. He succeeded Gen. B.F. Butler in 
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command of the department at New Orleans and 
was censured for the failure of an expedition on 
the Red River, although it seems that the enter- 
prise was undertaken contrary to his command and 
in spite of his protest. He was relieved of his com- 
mand in May, 1864, returned to his native State and 
was elected to Congress from his old district for 
several years in succession, failing only in 1872, 
when he was active in behalf of Horace Greeley. 
Since his retirement from Congress in'1877 he has 
been United States marshal for Massachusetts, 
making his home at Waltham, and held in honora- 
ble esteem by all who knew him. 


EX-GOVERNOR KIRKWOOD. 


Samuel J. Kirkwood of Iowa died at Lowa City 
Sept.1of old age. He was born in 1813 in Maryland 
and came to Jowa in 1855. He was greatly honored 
and beloved in that State. having served it three 
terms as governor and three terms in the United 
States Senate. He was a member of President Gar- 
field’s cabinet as Secretary of the Interior. He was 
one of the last war governors, having been re-elected 
to that office in 1861. He kept Iowa’s quota of 
troops full during the war and no draft was made in 
that State. 


REY. OTIS HOLMES. 


Rev. Otis Holmes, the oldest Congregational min- 
ister on Long Island, died at Lake Grove, N.Y., 
Aug. 28. He was born in Worcester, Oct. 3, 1803. 
He studied medicine for a time, but finally entered 
Gilmington Theological Seminary, from which he 
graduated in 1842. Mr. Holmes held pastorates in 
Sandwich and Northwood, N. H., in Eliot, Me., and 
in Greenport and Lake Grove, Long Island. 


Two IN ONE.—A very successful introduction of 
a clothes chest into the center of a flat couch has 
just been devised at Paine’s furniture warerooms. 
It makes one of the most convenient and attractive 
pieces of furniture imaginable. The chest is dust- 
proof and its existence would never be suspected 
from the appearance of the couch. The introduc- 
tion of the chest adds only a few dollars to the ex- 
pense of the couch, which by itself costs only ten 
dollars. 


Peculiar to Itself 


In Combination, Proportion and Process, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses peculiar 
curative power. Its record of cures is un- 
equaled, Its sales are the largest in the 
world. The testimonials received by its 


proprietors by the hundred, telling the 
story that Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cures, are 
"se 8 

00d’s Se7se- 
VWI parilla 

terrible blood poison 

which made sores on 

arms. I began taking medicine, but it did 

not do me any good, and then I tried Hood’s 

there is not a sore on my body, and I feel 

as well as I ever did.’’ EUGENE SMITH, 

Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills, biliousness, 
jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 25c. 


unparalleled in the history of medicine. 
“Last March I had a ( ures 
my head, neck and Vacthasthaa ai 
Sarsaparilla. I have taken three bottles and 
Columbus Ga. Get Hood’s. 
A CHEST COUCH. 


These Flat Box Couches are having a tre- 
mendous sale. 
any sofa, they can be used as a bed, yet they 
cost less than either. 


They are more comfortable than 


At the earnest request of some of our customers we have made a few of these 
Flat Couches with a large interior chest for clothing. The lid of the chest covers the 
entire top, and is fitted with adjustable sliders which keep it in position when open. 

It is really astonishing how much stowage space can be secured in this manner. 
One of the chests, measuring about 6 feet in length and 2 feet in width, with a 


dopth of one foot, has the capacity of two 


large camphor chests. 


We have lined the entire interior of the chest, and it is fitted so as to be moth 
proof. Being shallow it is far more convenient than a trunk, as any article of wardrobe 
can be immediately located without disarranging the rest. 


It has all the value of an extra closet in the room. 


plete, costs only $16. 


The Couch, with chest com- 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR_ UNION 


R.R. \ 
STATION. 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The shut-down at Fall River and New Bed- 
ford is already affecting the prices of the prod- 
ucts of those and similar mills. Notwithstand- 
ing the great accumulation of print cloths at 
Fall River and Providence the price has 
materially advanced, indicating that the mar- 
ket is not so badly overloaded as the mere 
statistics of visible stocks would seem to 
prove. Could it be safely assumed that the 
present price could be maintained in the face 
of a general resumption of work the necessity 
for a reduction of wages might be escaped. 
It is to be feared, though, that the present 
strength of the market would hardly be equal 
to that test. But in some other branches of 
trade, notably in the iron industry, a slow 
enlargement of production is being absorbed 
without affecting prices. This is about as 
emphatic a statement as can truthfully be 
made so far regarding the better trade condi- 
tions—the markets will take a few more goods 
than during recent months, or in comparison 
with this period of last year, without any de- 
cline in price; but any material gains in 
prices under normal conditions are very rare. 
However, this much of improvement is real, 
and is vastly better than standing still. 

The stock markets, barometers of public 
opinion of the broad industrial outlook, con- 
tinue to display a firm undertone. In some 
departments a substantial gain in prices has 
been made and then held, while other sec- 
tions have reacted. This is noticeably true 
of securities based upon Southern properties. 
The South as a whole has been favored with 
good crops, and bank clearings and railroad 
earnings already feel the stimulus of a larger 
movement of commodities. There is reason 
to feel hopeful of a large volume of trade 
with and in the South during the winter, and 
merchants whose trade depends upon South- 
ern activity are preparing for larger orders. 
On the other hand, the West has blighted 
crops and must have a poor trade through 
the winter and spring. Prices of Western 
railroad securities, while sharing in the gen- 
eral improvement in prices, have been strong 
for speculative and temporary reasons and 
display frequently a tendency to react. 
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A PLEA FOR NEW NOMENCLATURE. 


| We hope the time will come when it will 
no longer be necessary to go to prayer 
meeting with a glossary. Perhaps there is 
no place where so many trite expressions 
and meaningless phrases are uttered by 
presumably sensible people than at a prayer 
meeting. Some people seem to travel in 
circles. That soul life must be very monot- 
onous and poverty-stricken that cannot com- 
pel utterance through some new form of 
words. The spiritual life is far more than 
astring of dry, antiquated, juiceless phrases. 
The growing soul has new experiences to 
speak of, and gives utterance to these new 
experiences in unmistakable language. We 
must get away from the old stereotyped 
expressions that have been in use for gen- 
erations. It is not at all strange that things 
seem to lag in some churches. The lagging 
is often but the legitimate consequence of 
spiritual stagnation, and this stagnation will 
invariably be manifested in the testimonies 
offered in the prayer meeting. Men do not 
lean on a crutch when their legs are in good 
condition; neither should an antiquated and 
senseless vocabulary of religious forms and 
phrases be used to give expression to the 
needs and experiences of the healthy soul. 
—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 4 


Every one of us has within ten miles’ cir- 
cuit specimens of every generation since 
Adam.—Lowell's Letters. 


POTENT, Curative; Pains, Aches, Injuries—Pond’s 
Extract. Sold only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


Geo. 7. McLAvutHLIN & Co. (note the “ 7” and 
4), Fulton Street, Boston, have a sound record of 
forty-seven years. They should not be confounded 
with a more recent machinery house of similar 
name and its repeated failures. 
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Marriages. 


MOODY—WHITTLE—In East Northfield, Aug. 29, Wil- 
liam Revell, eldest son of Dwight L. Moody, and Mary, 
daughter of Maj. D. W. Whittle. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


COOKE—In Newport, R.1., Sept. 8, Josiah Parsons 
Cooke, aged 66 yrs. Graduating from Harvard College 
jn 1848, he was appoiuted instructor and Jater, in 1851, 
Erving professor of chemistry and mineralogy at Har- 
vard. e received the degree of LL. D. in 1882 from 
Cambridge University and was a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, As an au- 
thor and lecturer Professor Cooke was widely known 
outside of Harvard University. 

HOLMES—In Lake Grove, N. Y., Aug, 28, Rev. Otis 
Holmes, aged 90 yrs. He was the oldest Congrega- 
tional minister on Long Island and had been in active 
service for more than sixty years. 


FERDINAND G. NYE. 


Deacon Ferdinand G. Nye died in North Falmouth, 
Mass., Aug. 14, age@78 years. He was a native of North 
Falmouth and a direct descendant of the original col- 
onists. For more than fifty years he kept the village 
store and was postmaster for forty-four consecutive 
years. For forty-two years he was a strong pillar in the 
church and a deacon for the past ten years. Quiet and 
unassuming in manner, a consistent Christian in all his 
walks and conversation, his death leaves a void in the 
church and community that will long remain unfilled. 
cel 


Lach 
The 


You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the ‘Index to 
Chimneys’’— free 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pearl-glass and _ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


Financial. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS'N, 
134 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. dip 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 


¢ CHEQUE » 


CHECK BANK CHEQUES, the substitute for 
money all over the world, with absolute security 
against loss. Accepted by _tracesmen, railroads, 
hotels,ete.,as ready money. Unlike Letters of Cred 
it they are issued for amounts from £1 upwards, 
and have many features making them much more 
desirable. Used by all EXPERIENCED Travellers 
for over 20 years. Send for descriptive iamphilet. 
FRED’K W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 


%o 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
O/ Butiding Association no speculative fea- 
tures. Small and large deposits received. 

0 Particulars free. 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’Y. 
FINANCIAL ACENT. 


A gentleman of experience would accept a position 
with some worthy philanthropic association to manage 
its finances and solicit funds. Can give good references 
as to character and ability. Address ‘“ Finance,” care 
Congregationalist. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Indianapolis, Ind 


A party will leave Boston Thursday, October 18, 
for an Autumn Tour to 


Southern California, 


by way of Chicago, Kansas City and Santa Fe. 
The tickets cover every expense ot travel both ways 
and give the holder entire freedon on the Pacific Coast. 
They may be used returning on Any Regular Train 
for Nine Months, or with Parties under personal 
escort, with a Choice of Three Different Boutes. 


Tour to Gettysburg, Luray, Natural Bridge, 
Richmond, Old Point Comfortand Washington, Sept. 20; 
to Gettysburg and Washington, Sept. 25. 


Annual Winter Tours to California, with 
Special Trains of Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping and 
Dining Cars, Nov. 15, Dec. 18, Jan. 8, 17, 29, ete. 


Tours to Mexico in January and February. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro=Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

«« How to Get Free Sample.” 


L. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


706-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Where (0 G0 this summer 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (~ee map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. 


Chicago to Denver Kansas City to Denver 
Mt ** Colo. Spr’gs | St. Louis hy es 
New Orleans‘‘ “s 


Dallas@ S 
NEW ORLEANS 


‘ is the train. Leaves Chicago 

Our Big 5 at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Mo:t excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Curs, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


™” CALIFORNIA a 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCU RSION®. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popelae resort for health, rest, chang or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 

arlor, and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, etc. Massage. Electricity. All baths and re- 
medial appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
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SOBRIETY—ITS NECESSITY IN RAIL- 
ROADING, 


Hon. Chauncey Depew, in addressing the 
last international conference of the railroad 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries and members said: 


Those of you who are railroad locomotive 
engineers know well that an incompetent 
engineer, or an engineer who is fuddled, 
can in one week, in merely starting and 
stopping his train, lose the road three times 
his salary. He breaks couplers, pulls out 
drawbolts, disarranges the fine machinery 
of a new locomotive, and does damage that 
cannot be fastened on but finds itself when 
the report comes from the repair shop. See 
those tremendous engines which are now 
going over our roads, all under the intelli- 
gent control of a very few men! Look at 
one of our freight trains, with the thirty-ton 


.ear and the hundred-ton locomotive! See 


the terrific force as itis bound together by 
the modern couplers, and is practically a 
trip-hammer! See the terrific ferce with 
which it bounds over the rail and on the 
bridge! If there is a crack, it becomes a 
crevice; if there is a break of any kind, it is 
disaster. It is a thousand tons, smashing 
with the revolving wheels and testing with 
a power unknown to ancient and modern 
times—testing the conditions of the road- 
way, of the bridges, of the ties, of the rails, 
of the spikes, of the fish-plates. Take a 
modern car or railway train with its forty- 
ton Wagner cars, and its hundred-ton loco- 
motive whirling it along at sixty miles an 
hour, and you have an element of terrific 
power which was never conceived of by 
Archimedes, though he said if you gave him 
a fulerum he would move the world. 

These terrific machines, having behind 
them untold values and precious lives, must 
be controlled by men of thought, men of 
conscience, men of clean lives. You must 
have in the tower men who understand their 
business, and who are men of educated con- 
sciences—consciences which say, ‘‘Upon 
my performance of my duty depend the 
lives on those flying trains.’ You must 
have in the man who holds the switch the 
same qualities, the same conscience, the 
same sense of responsibility, and you only 
get it when that conscience is educated in 
the midst of such surroundings as foster, 
educate and develop. 

=< 


THE EDUCATIVE FUNCTION OF 
THE NEWSPAPER. 


The third great educational appliance of 
our time is the periodical, and especially 
the daily newspaper. We are, in our time, 
acquiring a sort of new consciousness by 
aid of this instrument, for it is a spiritual 
process of manufacturing public opinion 
out of private observation and reflection. 
Every morning it is customary for the 
dweller in the city to take a survey of the 
entire life of the globe—a brief glance at 
the nations most remote, a fuller view of 
those more nearly related to him and a com- 
plete survey of what is in his neighborhood, 
The correlation of the near and the remote, 
the custom of carrying in his mind the 
world’s affairs, develops a sort of epic con- 
sciousness vastly more educative than the 
former village gossip that prevailed in the 
tavern or inthe shop. It elevates the indi- 
vidual into a higher plane of thinking, sub- 
stituting the universal for the particular. 


_It would seem as though the world, as a 


whole, is bound to grow into this newspaper 
civilization, and that it is a necessity of all 
newspaper Civilizations to be democratic in 
their form of government. But it is evi- 
dent that this newspaper species of educa- 
tion needs the co-operation and perfecting 
influence of the library.—Hon. W. T. Har- 


_ ris, United States Commissioner of Education. 


THE reopening of Gilchrist & Co.’s store, the 
announcement of which appears in another column, 
is a noteworthy event in the history of the Boston 
dry goods trade. Since the fire of some months 
ago, they have sold out all goods held by them dam 
aged and undamaged, and after entirely remodeling 
their building now place before the public an en- 
tirely new lot of goods. There is not an old piece 
or garment. The arrangement of the store is ad- 
mirable, giving ample room and abundant light, 
making one of the brightest, most attractive stores 
in the city. 
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O not be deceived.—The following 
brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion, They are standard,and always 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati), “JEWETT” (New York). 
‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). “‘KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 

** ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
““BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). **MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
**BRADLEY ” (New York). **MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). **RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis). **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
*““CORNELL ”’ (Buffalo). ** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS”’ (Pittsburgh). **SOUTHERN ’’(St. Louis and Chicagop 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), “ULSTER”’ (New York). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh): “UNION ”’ (New York). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 
paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. Many 
short-sighted dealers do so. 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 
pon ae keg of Lead, and mix your own paints. Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 
and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood, 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably 
save you a good many dollars. 

Boston Rranch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


The Only Half-Hose 
THAT FIT WELL, LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL. 


They are the only half-hose that fit well, because they are the only half-hose that are 
SO KNITTED AS TO FIT. 
They are the only half-hose that look well and wear well, because they are the only 
half-hose that fit well and because they are made in the 


MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOR-EFFECTS 
and of thee BEST YARNS. 
Look for the trade-mark on the toe. Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
9O9O9099OSd 


PPOOIHSY 


POURERULCLOSOCCLLCLECALSOLEUREEEREAEOROEEOLEEROLEEREQEORELORTOMSLRERGRRCESEOSCCACUCRELESEREOEE CELLS SCLEL ERO OL ESSER SRECLOCSOAEASLEGEOCSEA SEE 


OOM UCUALLACNCNCATESTCLVONUOECOUUCOUSTAOUCUSCSSDOIUCODEORNGacaaeesnoneoaey 


ASCCTLETOCCLEECELAG EECCA GS CEAEE COCO RT CCL ER CCCR EECCA CC CLE CSCC TEEN E 
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THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN. 


An Elegant Russia Iron Open 
Stove or Portable Fireplace, 


Light, and Easily Moved! 
Suitable fot any Room! 
Invaluable for Sick Chambers ! 
Especially desirable for the 
cool mornings and evenings 
of this season of the year, as 
well as in the winter months, 
Fine for country and sea- 
shore houses. Can be fitted 


for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK, 


~=. Battlefield 


is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brush does not 
clean. That is the reason 
the PRopHYLACTIC TooTH 
BRUSH is universally en- 
dorsed by dentists. It cleans 
between the teeth. In use, 
follow directions. Sold every- 
where, or 35 cents by mail, 
postpaid. A book about the 


teeth, jree. 
rence Mfg. Co., Florence, M 


a_i a 
DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 


V LJ 18) 
))ihh 


SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 

MERRELL-SOULE CoO., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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ee. A M E & C New scientific invention, entirely dif- 

4 Ss ames 0, \ ferent in construction from all other 

ix LS <S MANUHACTURERSIOE | devices. Assist the deaf when ail other 
a Be . devices fail, and where medical ski 

“A o> Ca rriage has given no relief. They are safe, 


comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pampblet. ’ 
WILSON EAK DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SOUTH FRA Fi Wheels. 


ky 
Sf Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Specialt;. «also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels, 


Drum in | 
position, "™# 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 


jf ee SALE.—Owing to pressing wants I will sellat 
a very low price for all cash my 160 acres of excel- 
lent land, carefully selected twenty years ago and now 
surrounded by fine farms, near Bunker Hill, Russell 
County, Kansas. P. O. Box 3167, Boston, Mass. 


of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Conureuationa ist. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Rey. Stopford Brooke, the well-known Eng- 
lish divine and literary critic, will lecture in 
Boston next fall, giving one of the Lowell 
courses. 

Henry Labouchere says he will join Rey. 
Hugh Price Hughes in inducing Parliament to 
make it illegal for the British newspapers to 
publish the odds on the races. 


Alma Tadema, the great Dutch artist, for so 
long a time domiciled in England, speaks in- 
ferior English and has forgotten much of the 
Dutch, so that a friend recently twitted him 
with inability to speak any language with his 
lips. But as for his pictures, as Kipling 
would say, ‘‘that is another story.” 

Tom Mann, the English labor leader, was 
recently asked: ‘If there is an absolute right or 
an absolute justice, at what particular point 
does it enter into the social problem—that is, 
where does the social problem cease to be a 
question of business, of wages and profits, and 
become a problem of ethics?’ He replied, 
“The social problem becomes a question of 
ethics when one’s love of right is stronger 
than one’s love to possess.”’ 


Robert F. Horton’s first sermon was preached 
from the text, ‘‘ Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter.” ‘How like a youth,” 
says the preacher now as he looks back upon 
his ambitious effort. ‘‘At eighteen we hurry 
to the end and sum up things in the most ap- 
proved dogmas, At thirty-eight we find our- 
selves at the beginning, toilsomely and yet 
eagerly content with certain apparently small 
results of thought and life and prayer.” 


The iron library building erected by Mr. 
Gladstone at Hawarden, which now contains 
24,000 volumes, has received the title of St. 
Deiniol’s Theological and General Library, 
the name of the saint being that of the parish 
church. The library is to be devoted to the 
use of students, lay and clerical. For their 
use a hostelry is to be provided, where board 
and lodging can be obtained for twenty-five 
shillings per week. Many of the books, in fact 
most of them, are annotated by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and in the coming years will have un- 
usual value to students of literature, theol- 
ogy and statecraft. 


Eugene Field, who is a bibliophile as well 
as a poet and a humorist, says that visiting a 
bookshop is a good deal like going fishing in 
the amiability of its purpose and the harmless- 
ness of its consequences. At neither employ- 
ment are conspiracies hatched or evils engen- 
dered. He pokes fun at President Harper of 
Chicago University by quoting the latter as 
authority for the statement that the ancient 
Hebrew equivalent for ‘‘ transgressor’’ and 
that for ‘* book-buyer”’ or ‘‘dealer in books”’ 
are from the same root, and are practically in- 
terchangeable; therefore he argues that Solo- 
mon undoubtedly inveighed against biblio- 
maniacs when he cried out, ‘‘ The way of col- 
lectors is hard.” 


Dr. Theodoze L. Cuyler tells a story illus- 
trating the remarkable ‘‘bump of locality” 
and wealth of historical knowledge possessed 
by the late Dean Stanley: 

When I was accompanying him in the ele- 
vated railway car (on our way to Greenwood) 
and we reached Chatham Square he inquired, 
““Wasn’t it near here that Nathan Hale was 
executed?”’? But not one ina thousand New 
Yorkers know.that fact. On our way up town 
as the train drew near Trinity Church he 
pulled off his hat (the ‘‘ disreputable” tile 
that the reporters made sport of) and play- 
fully said, ‘“‘ Here’s a salute for old Trinity!”’ 
Dean Stanley’s cognomen for the late George 
W. Childs was ‘‘the angel of the church in 
Philadelphia.” 


Mr. Gladstone says he cannot accept the 
kind invitation to visit America recently sent 
to him by one hundred of our representative 
citizens. He says: 

Undoubtedly your Jetter has supplied the 
strongest motives for an attempt to brave the 


impossible, but I regret to say that it reaches 
me at a time when, even if I were much 
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younger, it could not induce me to consider 
this question. The surgical treatment of my 
eye for cataract, which began recently with 
the usual operation, will not be concluded for 
nearly two months; and until that treatment 
shall have reached its conclusion—in about 
that time, I hope—I will not be able to look 
with confidence to a date for the restoration of 
practical and useful vision. Under these cir- 
cumstances, however sanguine as to the even- 
tual issue I may feel, I am incapacitated from 
the contraction of prospective engagements, 
and Lam sure that you and the many distin- 
guished gentlemen who joined you will feel 
with me that this is the only reply I can make 
to your proposal. 


rT 


THE display in our china shops of novelties will 
be something extraordinary this season, in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of wares from the United 
States bonded warehouse the past week. One firm, 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, entered out thirty-five 
importations in one day, which exceeds any with- 
drawal in one day on record, 


“7 AM A WELL MAN AGAIN.” 

CHICAGO, ILL., April 19. 
F. W. KinsMAn & Co., 343 Fourth Ave., New 
York.—Gentlemen: I have been for many years a 
great sufferer from asthma, and a very disagreeable, 
hacking cough; have tried various medicines with- 
out obtaining relief. I was recommended to try 
your Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, and am 
pleased to state that it afforded me immediate and 
permanent relief. Iam a well man again, thanks to 

Adamson’s Balsam. 
Thankfully yours, H. A. TELLER, 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturer. 


A DELIGHTFUL TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT.— 
An autumn journey across the continent cannot 
fail to be delightful when it is made under the 
experienced management of Raymond & Whit- 
comb, whose California tours are always so popular. 
The firm has planned a very attractive trip for Octo- 
ber, the date of departure from Boston being the 
18th. The party will stay in Chicago Saturday and 
Sunday and enjoy brief halts also at Kansas City 
and Santa Fé. Provision is made for side trips to 
various points in California, and entire freedom of 
movement is secured, as the return tickets will be 
good for several months. The annual series of 


winter tours to California, Mexico and the Hawa- 
iian Islands begins in November. Those wishing 
descriptive books can obtain them free from Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 
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nytiting Happens 


By its timely use serious results are prevented 
®% when neglect of supposed trifling ailments or accidents may cause long Q 
suftering and expensive doctors’ bills. 
A lady, writing to the ‘‘New England Farmer’’ of August 1, ’87, after 
giving good advice as to the care of children says: 
‘ller is worth the price of your life in some cases—much more than a 
.ctor for the diseases people, and especially children, suffer from in hot & 
It cures Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Colic and Diarrhea imme- 
® diately.’’ Many a young life might be saved if every mother would 


-KILLER 


Send for hook on Summer Complaints mailed free to any address. 
> Remember—Only Pain-Killer kills pain. 


quantity, at same price. 
Sole 


6 September 1894 


AYER’S 


THE ONLY i 
Sarsaparilla 
ADMITTED 


° 


READ RULE XV. 


“Articles 
that are in 
any way dan- 
gerous or of- 
fensive, also 
patent medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical ‘ preparations, whose 
ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Expo- 
sition.”’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 
cause it is a standard pharmaceutical 
preparation, and all that a family medi- 
cine should be. 
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The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 


polished with 
SILVER cTRO Ay oN 
ELE Sl ps POLISH 
EXCLUSIVELY. ‘This statue repre- 


sents the greatest value in precious 

metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


“Perry Davis’ Pain- 


Bottles now contain double the & 
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WHAT MEN SAY, 


—— Every educated man ought to be a re- 
former. Education sinks in worth if it does 
not warm the love of justice and instill a dis- 
position to remedy social evils.—Prof. George 
P. Fisher. 


— I know of no example that will prove 
the progress of general intelligence more con- 
clusively than to cite the fact that the postal 
receipts of this country have increased from 
$14,000,000 in 1865 to $80,000,000 in 1892.— Hd- 
ward Atkinson. 


— The twelfth septennial period has al- 
Ways seemed to me as one of the natural 
boundaries of life. One who has lived to com- 
plete his eighty-fourth year has had his full 
share, even of an old man’s allowance. What- 
ever is granted over that is a prodigal indul- 
gence on the part of nature.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

—— My opinion is that State legislation 
about hazing at colleges is not desirable. 
The desire to plague new comers or green 
hands is manifested in almost every trade or 
occupation in which men are organized in 
large bodies. It is seen in armies, navies 
and factories just as much as in schools and 
colleges. The only real remedy is to be found 
in the gradual spread of humane sentiments 
and the consequent amelioration of manners. 
—President Eliot of Harvard. 


— The man who would at the present time 
venture to preach the doctrine of laissez faire 
in England would be a fool for his pains. He 
could only make himself seem more of a fool 
by presenting himself as a candidate for some 
parliamentary constituency at a contested 
election. The days are utterly gone, for the 
present at least, when a man like Lord Ma- 
caulay could talk of the ‘ odious principle of 
paternal government’’ and be generally ap- 
plauded for the utterance.—Justiv McCarthy. 


— Coxeyism as a whole is one symptom of 
certain dangers arising from the excessive 
mobility of modern labor. Improved trans- 
portation and the absence of all political bar- 
riers to migration have increased enormously, 
and often unfortunately, the drifting element 
in our population. Among some classes this 
facility of movement has practically dissolved 
the family and it has become easier to wander 
than to work. Mobility of labor is a good 
thing, but it is having some unfortunate re- 
sults.—Prof. Amos G. Warner. 


— The great mischief in America is the 
absence of trust, the rooted disbelief in the 
honesty and good faith of anybody. Rightly 
or wrongly American workmen seem to be 
convinced—I have heard picked leaders of 
American labor assert it again and again— 
that no award, no agreement is ever respected 
by their employers a day longer than it suits 
their interest to keep it. Bad faith on the 
part of the employers is balanced by murder 
and outrage on the part of the employed, 
while the church, which should be the con- 
Science of the community, is seared as with a 
hot iron by a conventional indifferentism to 
the affairs of this world.—W. T. Stead. 


_ ——If I were amending things I would 
transfer every theological professor who wants 
to devote himself to higher criticism to the 
university faculty of arts and give him full 
sweep there. Then I would transfer the de- 
cision of such questions as, ‘“‘ Who wrote the 
latter part of Isaiah?” to a conference of 
university professors of historical science. 
Many a student of theology receives very 
much such a return from the theological fac- 
ulty as the Englishman complained of re- 
ceiving when he went to hear a celebrated 
preacher. Said he, ‘‘I went to learn the way 
to heaven, and the only information I got was 
how to travel to Palestine.”—Chaneellor Mc- 
Cracken of New York University. 


Iv is important to keep the liver and kidneys in 
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OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 


A Matter Which is Exciting 
Much Talk, 


It Concerns a Well-known and Promi- 
nent Family. 


The Wife of an Honored and Respected 
Public Man Writes a Letter. 


G. A. Williamson, Esq., has for thirty-five 
years been City Recorder of Deeds of Provi- 
dence, R.I. During all this time he and his 
family have occupied a very prominent posi- 
tion in Providence, where they are held in 
the utmost regard and esteem by everybody. 
They reside at 8 Bradford Street. 

Mrs. Williamson has for a long time been a 
great sufferer. She has lately been cured of 
her complaints by a most remarkable remedy 
and her Jove for her fellow-beings is such that 
she writes the following letter telling them 
just what to do to be well and strong: 

“For some time I had been troubled with 
numbness of my hands and arms. It was 
very distressing and a constant annoyance to 
me. My nervous system was badly affected. 
I was unable to sleep, getting but very little 
rest at night. I suffered from indigestion and 
my appetite was very poor. I learned of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and, hearing it most highly spoken of, deter- 
mined to use it. It had helped so many 
despairing sufferers I believed it would help 
me. After taking the second bottle I noticed 
a marked improvement and I continued to 
steadily gain in all respects. I cheerfully 
recommend Dr, Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy to all sufferers.’’ 

No wonder everybody is taking this remark- 
able medicine, for it 1s a known fact that Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blo.d and- nerve remedy 
always cures. If you have any such troubles, 
if your health is not exactly what it should 
be, take Dr. Greene’s Neryura blood and nerve 
remedy. It will make you well. It is the 
discovery of Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the most successful specialist 
in curing nervous and chronic diseases. He 
can be consulted free, personally or by letter. 
Don’t neglect your health but take his won- 
derful medicine now. 
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Th | The committee appointed by 

e the National Council to’ pre- 

1 pare a new Form of Admis- 

NEW sion have reported, and their 

; Form of Admission is now 

bd printed in convenient form 
For m of | as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. vee 
1COT the Congregationalist Leatiet 

Admission | sneo"8""* 

Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25cts.; 160 copies, $2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 
HOW The old plan of cook- 
TO ing fruit preparatory 

N to placing it in jars 
CA robs it of all vitality 
FRUIT BS and delicacy of flavor. 

The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 
obviates all this and eens the fruit fresh and 
firm inits natural state or Preserving Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
ete., it stands without an equal. Simple, taste- 

less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 

are unknown where it is used. 

SAMPEE BOX—enough for 15 Gallons— 

sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. 


PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 
Agents Wanted. New York. 
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For all 
Facial 
Blemishes 


Use 
CUTICURA 
SOAP 


ees 
SHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 
uring facial blemishes is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in Curicura SoAP is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin pur- 
ifier and beautifier inthe world. For pimples, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and. 
falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, it is 
wonderful. 
pores DEUS AND OCneM. Corp., Boston. 
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| EWIS 98 % LYE 


POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 


The strongest and purest Lye 
made, Unlike other Ly nh it being 
a fine powder and gn in a can 
with removable li the contents 
are always ready for use, yin 
make the best perfumed Hard hae 
in 20 minutes without boilin; 
It is the best forcleansing was 
pipes, disinfecting sinks, etncatas 
W: bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective ne perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, pene terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, eh, 


9, 75 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carria; 
= complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 


Bprings, and one Res steam bent handle. Made of best mates 
val, lalAnely Snished, sTeliahle,and guaranteed for 3 years. Ship a 


on 10 days’ trial, FREIGHT PAID; no money required jn 


advance, 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
) concern of our kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
fe D>) furnished atany time, Make and sell nothing but what we 
We iS) euerantee a He BROS resented, sold at the lowest facto: 
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ee AY for our large FREE illustras 
OXFORD MFG. CQ., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lL 


TRIAL g FREE. 


alogue er imeaee designs and styles published. 


—ELY’S CREAM BALNI_Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and 


Cures 


Gives Relief at once for Cold in Head. 
Apply into the Nostrils. It is Quickly Absorbed. 
50c. Druggists or by mail, ELY BROS§,, 66 Warren St., N.Y. 


good condition. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the FOmeny 
for invigorating these organs. C 
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Pure 
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And what of the hours when hand and foot 
We are bound and laid aside; ry 


\ ' Published every Thursday. 
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When all that our eyes can see 
Is the vacant space, where the vanished face 
Of our darling used to be? 
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Then, waiting and watching and almost spent, 
Comes peace from the Lord’s own hand, 

In His blessed will, if we rest content, 
Though we cannot understand. 

And we gather anew our courage and hope, 
For the road so rough to climb, 

With trial and peril we well. may cope, 
One single step at a time. 
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Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd j 
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OPENING. 
We beg to announce an 
informal opening on 


Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 17 & 18. 
A particularly choice se- 
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mailed free upoa application to W. A. THRALL, Senet math toni air, Se Eoidales beh pave nn pti ae in the Anne 
- 4 : rogue C. assage, Hlectricity. aths and re- MBETAL, 

G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway, menial appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. anu we Price gett eae ia 

CHICAGO, ILL. Send for illustrated circular. McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
ConnEcTICUT, NEw HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 27., The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B, Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. : 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
The See lecture will be given by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, in Bartlet Chapel, at4 P.M. For catalogue 
or further information, a ply to 

HGBERT C. SMYTH, resident of the Faculty. 


NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Next term begins WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19, 1894. New 
buildings. ew chairs of instruction. Professor 
RAMSAY of the UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, SCoT- 
LAND, will lecture during the month of OCTOBER 
on 8ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS. 

HENRY M. Boots, President, Auburn, N, Y. 


NeEw YorK, NEw YorE,. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Ave., New Work City. The next 
term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1894. 

The faculty will meet new students in the presi- 
dent’s room, No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. 

- Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address will be delivered by Prof. 
Chas. A. Briggs, D. D., in the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 27, at 4 Pp. M. 

Students are urged to be present on the day of 
opening. 

Luggage should be directed to No. 50 E. 70th St. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Weorcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 


Rey. EDW. A. BENNER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOMME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies, Amherst, Mass. Reopens 
Sept. 20, 1894, 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life, Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies, begins its 66th yaar Septem- 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. bree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fittin 
Course. Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P, UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Begins 39th year Sept. 12, Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences, 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF léth year opens October 3. 


Calloraddress atnew rooms, 
S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 

Y. M.U. A. Building, Boston, 

Clergyman’s class in vocal training, 9 A. M. Mondays. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


‘New England Conservatory ot Music. 
(The eg ag Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 

Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HAtg, General Mer., Boston, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


DURANT CYMNASIUM. 


Y.W.0.A. 
Normal class opens September 26. General classes 
day and evening October 8. For circular address HOPE 
W. NARBY, Director, 40 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
THOMAS (. MENDENHALL, LL. D., President. 
Offers courses in 

Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and General Science. 

New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops, 
For catalogue or further information address 

JOSEPH BEALS, S. B., 5°¢retary, 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 
Newbuxghronesindwon: N. Y. 


$600 a year —no extras. 


We begin September 18th. 


To-day (Sept. 8) I have 
four vacancies. The num- 


_ Educational. 


ZIT 
HTN 
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ber is positively limited to thirty boys. Send for my pamphlet, 


and apply: early. 


LE NICYs Wool Gia Re: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


VERMONT. 


MASSACHUSEDTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory, 
The fifty-eighth year opens Sept. 13,1894. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. 8S. MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 


and its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
penses $160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 
summer, cheap. For Catalogue, ete., address 

Rev. J. P, BIXBY, 


VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN=- 


chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college preparation. Modern Languages and Science 
courses. $800 per year. 62d Nee Sept. 6, 1894. 

E. HERBERT BOTSFORD, A. M., Principal, 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 4. Kindergarten Oct. 10. Fifteenth year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
ear begins Sept. 13,’94. Best of home influences. 
xeellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 

ST eae Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 

illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A, E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies is to re-open Sept. 27, 
1894. Margaret Wintbrop Halland Howells House 
re-open at the same time. The Director, Mr. AR- 
THUR GILMAN, may be consulted by letter ad- 
dressed to No, 79 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Appointments will be made, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
five acres—twelve in grove; 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional, Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


Build- 
Twenty- 
lake for rowing and 


BOSTON, Boylston, cor, Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y.[1.C.A. Building. 


Co-educational; ee rae pupils for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Its certificate admits to colleges 
accepting certificates. Grammar and high school de- 
partments of the highest grade. Pupils from a dis- 
tance aided in securing good homes, Catalogues for- 
warded on application. Eleventh year opens Sept. 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARIS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Ninet« enth Year will open Oct. 1, 1894. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 

painting, modeling and decorative design, and also in 

artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: 
¥. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbelland Philip Hale (Drawingand 

Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. 

Pratt (Modeling), G. H. Monks, M. D. (Anatomy), and 

A. K. Cross ie creer’): Pupils are allowed the free 

use of the galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving 

detailed information address 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Chauncy- Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass Institute 
of Technology, for business and for college. 
Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labo- 
ratory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Two hoys 
would be received into the family of one of 
the Principals. Upper classes begin Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 


Gio ary, Ct. College Preparatory. English 
i ench, German, Art, Music. 
a ’ Rev. J. B. MOLEAN. 


CONNEOTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEw YorK, New YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 

tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEw YORK, NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. Evening Dep’t, 
Cooper Union. * Dwight Method”? of instruction, 
Degree of LL.B. atter 2 years’ course. Graduate 
course added. Fee, #100. GEO. CHASE, Dean, 


NEW YORK, AURORA, 


WELLS COLLEGE A0RoRa N-Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful, New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


FOR WOMEN, 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres, 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEBPSIE. 
the most celebrated 


ASTMAN COLLEG practical school in 


America. Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Stenography, Typewriting, Penmanship, Academics, 
Modern naces ete. For cataioyue, address 

Carrington Gaines, Box CO, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 


@Ov@vGrv@Gry CLSC 522070) 
@ CHAUTAUQUA 8 


READING CIRCLE. | 

A definite course in English History 
and Literature, Miodern Ait, Geology, and 
Europe in the XIX. Century 

Don’t waste time in desultory reading, 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times, 
Chautauqua oficrs a complete and helpful 
plan, Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878, 


2 John H. Vincent, Dent. 50, Buffalo, N. Y. 


@QVOVO@VRL CLSC CM ASI EOD 
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NEW JERSEY. 


NEW JERSEY, SOUTH ORANGE. 


DRYAD HILL, 

South Orange. A Home School for a limited 
number of girls. Academic, College Preparatory 
and Post Graduate work. Circular sent by returp 
mail., Box 1382 B, Orange, N, J. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course, 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 


vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
preparation for any College. 

Hon. J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary of Treasury, writes: 
“1 take pleasure in uniting with Secretary erbertin 


commending Norwood Institute. It has long been 
recognized us one of the best schools for young 


ladies in Washington.” ‘ 
“Opens Sept. 27t Address Mrs. W. D, CABELL, 


1435 K Street, N. W., Washington, D, C. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
By James I*REDERICK McCurpy, Pbh.D., 
LL. D., Professor of Oriental Languages 1n 
University College, Toronto. I. To the 
Downfall of Samaria. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, net. 


« ||, Its aim is to help those into whose hands it may 
fall to apprehend in its true relations the history of that 
ancient people (the Semites), through whom the world 
has gained most of its heritage of moral and spiritual 
light and power... ’—Author’s Preface. 


NOW READY. 
A History of Rome. 

To pun BarrLuE or Actrum. With Maps and 
Plans. By Eveuyn SHIRLEY SHUCKBURGH, 
M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, $1.75, net. 

“Mr, Shuckburgh writes with verve and fluency, yet 
with steady compression of his materials.”’—Daily 
Clhironicle. 

JUST READY. 
New Shakespeare Concordance. 
By. the author of “ Familiar Quotations.” 

ANEW AND COMPLETE CONCORDANCE or Ver- 
bal Index to Words, Phrases and Passages 
in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. 
With a Supplementary Concordance to the 
Poems. By Joun Bartrurrt, A.M., Author 
of ‘Familiar Quotations.’ In one volume, 
4to. Bound in half morocco, $14.00, net. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that Mr. Bartlett’s Concordance to Shake- 
speare, which has been in preparation for over twenty 
years, is now ready for publication. An important fea- 
ture which distinguishes this volume from any of its 
predecessors is that references are given, not only to 
‘Acts and Scenes, but to the dines as numbered in the 
Globe Edition of Shakespeare, from which this Concord- 
ance was prepared. 


JUST READY. 
A History of the English Language. 
3y O. F. Emerson, Assistant Professor of 


Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell 
University. 12mo, cloth. 


JUST READY. 
Chronological Outlines of American 
Literature. 

By Sevpen L. Wurrcoms, A.M. With a Pref- 
ace by Brander Matthews. Uniform with 
“ Cronological Outlines of English Litera- 
ture.’ By Frederick Ryland. Crown 8vo. 
Just Ready. 


JUST READY. i 
Co-operative Production. 

By Bensamin Jones. With Prefatory Note 
by the Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P., 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 


Second and Cheaper Edition. By the late Dr. C. H. 
Pearson. 
National Life and Character: A Forecast. 
By Cuaruus H, Prarson, Hon. LL. D. St. An- 
drews, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and sometime Minister of Education, Vic- 
toria. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“A very remarkable and striking book. Mr. Pearson’s 
speculations on the future of national life and charac- 
ter are certainly a notable sign of the times.”’— Times. 

“We at once confess that we have here the mature 
reflections of a man of superior learning and wide in- 
formation. ... The book is thoroughly interesting and 
stimulating to a high degree.”—Andover Review. 

«One of the most suggestive and stimulating 
books that have for a long time appeared.”—New World. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


Just Published. A New Book by the author of ‘* The B 
ea ULL Raiders.” Tei BY 


Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills. @@ 
By S. R. Grookert, author of ‘The Stickit 
Minister,” ‘‘ The Raiders,” etc. 16mo, buck- 
ram, gilt top, $1.25. sage. damssaisiati ls, ail RARE 
are a mwa 4 New Story by “ Ouida.” Re Fans] 
The Silver Christ and a Lemon Tree.}} 
By Our, author of “ Under Two Flags,” etc. 
16mo, buckram, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Wings of Icarus. 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as re-’ 


vealed by Herself in 
I. Thirty-five Letters written to Constance 
Norris between July 18, 188-, and 
j March 26 of the following year. 
II. A Fragmentary Journal, 

III. A Postscript. 

By LAurEncr AtMA TADEMA. 
gilt top, $1.25. 

“Tt is a study of the inner workings of the human 
heart, and if ‘the motives of a soul were ever laid bare 
it has been done in‘ The Wings of Icarus.’ ... A good 
story, told in an intensely natural and interesting man- 
ner.’—Providence News. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
66 Fifth Avenue - - New York. 


18mo, cloth, 


The Congregationalist 
A NEW PILGRIM CHILDREN'S SERVICE. 


THE FOE IN THE CUP. 
By M. CG, HAZARD. Simple, effective temperance 
service. Any school can sing it. 
& pp. Per 100 Copies, #200. 


HARVEST SERVICES. TUFTS & tage RD, 
16 pp. Original Music. $4.00 per 100 copies. 
VIIL. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
XXVIII. SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 
XX. GRATEFUL PRALSE. 
Also at same price ($4.00 per 100 copies) + 
Missionary Service. 
XVI. WHITE HARVEST FIELDS. 
Anniversary. 
VIL. OUR FESTIVAL. 
Temperance. 
XIL. BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 


Samples of any of the above, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singin 

Schools, piney Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes, The best book of, its kind ever published, 
Everything ‘in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F, Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F. Campiglio. A collection of Preludes 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers. Price, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
uted fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


SHOPWORN 


BOO KS for sale 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
The | 
NEW 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 
as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 


Form of | 
Admission | tee Consreeeicoee Leaflet 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 ets.; 100 copies, $2.00, 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


—_—_——————————————————————_——————— 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notaces in this column, not eaceeding sive lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Picturesque Wawaii.—Wlustrated lecture, with 
magnificent calcium light views, fully up to date; highly 
indorsed by over forty pastors and others in whose 
ehureches it was given last season. Instructive, popular, 
entertaining. Terms moderate. Rey. F. H. PALMER, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lectures by Rev. F. A. Holden upon the follow- 
ing subjects: Hawaii, the Paradise of the Pacific; Old 
New England; Past and Future of Christian Endeavor; 
Korea, the Land of the Morning Calm; A Zigzag 
Journey Across the Continent. These lectures, each 
illustrated by beautiful calcium light pictures. Terms 
low. Lantern slides to rent. Lantern and operator 
furnished. F. A. HOLDEN, Room 508, Phillips Building, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Atlanta, Ga.—To let for the winter, or longer, fur- 
nished house, ten rooms; bathroom, furnace, open fires, 
piazzas, fine views, excellent water, small stable, one 
acre of land; two minutes to electric cars, one mile from 
center of city; climate dry, 1,100 feet above sea. Oppor- 
tunity for family with invalid to spend winter south. 
“H. B.’’ 340 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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NEW EDITION 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


RICHARDSON'S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


“The most notable publication in its field 
of this generation.” 


This famous classic in Piano Instruction 
embodies the very latest and most progres- 
sive ideas in Teaching. For half a century 
it has held the ‘first rank among books of 
its class. 


500,000 


The new enlarged edition, now issued, has 
undergone a critical revision by the eminent 


Copies of the old 
edition have been 
sold. } 


authority, Mar. W. S. B. Mathews. and 
contains the following additions to the old 
book :— 


New Amusements. 
New Annotations. 
Dr. Mason’s Celebrated System 
of Touch and Technics. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD OWN A COPY. 


vatcreens HS, 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self- 
playing “ Symphony.” For Musical Instruments, 
Strings, etc., send to John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


(liver Ditson Company, 
453=463 Washing 


Price (American or Foreign 
Fingering), by mail, Post- 
paid, - 5 2 . - 


THE 


Bibliotheca Sacra 
For OCTOBER. 


Christian Sociology. By Z. Swirr Hor- 
BROOK. 

The Adaptations of Nature to the Intel- 
lectual Wants of Man. By Prof. G. FRED- 
ERICK WRIGHT. 

The Nature and Scope of Systematic 
Theology. By Prof. D. W. SIMon (Brad- 
ford, England) 

The Evolution of Anarchy. 
FREDERIC LOBA. 

The Inspiration of the Bible. By Prof. 
BENJAMIN B, WARFIELD. : 

The Probability of Freedom. 
BE. D. Rox, JR. 

The Outlook for Islam. 
LEONARD. 

Keeping Christ’s Word. By Prof. HoOwARD 
OsGgooD 

Sociological Notes: (1) Our Creed; (2) Pull- 
man; (3) The Homestead Strike; (4) Com- 
pulsory Arbitration; (5) Lo, the Ideal 
Citizen. 

Critical Notes and, Book Notices, 


Sample Copies, 40 cents (stamps) ; $3.00 per year. 


By Rev. JEAN 


By Prof. 


By Rev. D. L. 


aa ESE 


For special terms, address 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The songs used at the great C. BE. Convention at Cleve- 
land. July, 1894, were selections from the new book. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 
#30 per 109, not prepaid. B5c. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 EB. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Volume LXXIX 


We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,J¥e send the 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 


1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim Fathers. 15—Children,s 
Service. 16—National. KVENTIDE SERVICES: 5— 
Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy 
Youth, 8—House of our God. 11—The Homeland, 12— 
Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 
17—‘ Abide with us.” 18—‘Eternal light of light.’ 
19—“*T will extol thee.” 


We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
Services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
17-20 have no special subjects and are suitable for 
any sermon theme. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3.5 
Price 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 1. PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, ETC. 

No. 2. FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
No. 3. ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 


HANGES ‘o modern habits of living 
( are in no .espect more marked than 

in the vacation season, which still 
continues to lengthen year by year. Thou- 
sands of city homes are closed, church life 
languishes, audiences are decimated or van- 
ish altogether. This annual breaking up of 
communities has serious disadvantages, es- 
pecially to Christian work. But it is not 
without compensations. City families have 
this summer scattered far and wide in vil- 
lages and hamlets, distributing not only 
money but abundance of good literature, 
displaying dainty costumes, brightening dull 
lives, forming prized friendships, and in 
many cases, we hope and believe, furnish- 
ing inspiring examples of Christian living. 
This summer immigration makes the people 
of different sections acquainted with one 
another, promotes intelligence on great sub- 
jects of common interest and helps toward 
the solution of problems which concern the 
whole nation. It is a providential circula- 
tion of the lifeblood of the body politic. 
The armies of families returning to their 
accustomed ways will have left behind them 
as much of value as they bring with them in 
renewed health and pleasant memories, 
May their experience help them to plan 
wisely for another season. 


In the judgment of men like Mr. Waldron 
of the Boston City Missionary Society, and 
of gentlemen occupying similar positions 
in this and other cities, the coming winter 


_ is likely to witness quite as much distress 


among the poor and unfortunate as was ob- 
servable on every hand last winter. Indeed, 


the situation is likely to be still giaver, for 


the first generous impulses of the beney- 
olent may in some cases have spent them- 
selves, while the little store which the 
provident poor had laid up against a rainy 
day is, we fear, long ago exhausted, The 
wisdom, patience and generosity of all who 
have enough for themselves and something 
to spare will be severely taxed. But we do 
not believe that Christians will shrink from 
their share of the common burden. Already 


the Union Park Church in Chicago, which 


did such effectual relief work last winter, 
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has reappointed its capable committee. Let 
others anticipate the need by similar fore- 
sight. 


Our letter from the Northwest describes 
the beginning of an unusual and suggestive 
effort on the part of a group of St. Paul 
churches to enlarge the sphere of their in- 
fluence. It means much for the kingdom 
of God when kindred churches thus com- 
bine to carry forward what is coming to 
be called institutional work. Not many 
churches are so situated that they need to 
take on a gymnasium, a reading-room, or 
accessories of a similar sort. Fewer still 
can command the resources necessary for 
such a forward movement. But a number 
can combine in sustaining an aggressive en- 
terprise at a favorable point. In this way 
true church co-operation would be realized, 
needy fields provided for, institutional work 
would be given a solidity and momentum 
which it does not now possess, and any 
glory coming from it would belong to the 
sisterhood of churches. 


Wise advertising of a business is getting 
that business into men’s thoughts and mak- 
ing them realize its importance. It is as 
necessary to the success of a church as of 
any other business. When influential men 
set themselves to make their church pros- 
per they find ways enough to doit. Lately 
anew pastor was installed in a prominent 
church. Said one of its leading members: 
‘*Our minister is sure to succeed. Weshall 
within a few months make several thousand 
business men in this city know about him, 
We shall ask them if they have heard Dr. 
We shall invite them to hear him. 
When they are asked by others of his abili- 
ties, they will either say that they have 
heard him or haye heard about him. ‘That 
will make many want to hear him.’ That 
church does business on the principle that 
all are partners, and that its success is an 
honor to each and a joy to all. Its mem- 
bers take pride in its good name and in its 
large audiences, and in its beneficent work 
within and beyond the city in which it is 
planted. Fortunate is the minister of such 
a church. 


‘tis —-— 


THE REVOLT FROM CALVINISM. 


To many the theological doctrines of Cal- 
vinism, as expressed in its five points, are 
nothing Jess than fatalism. The uncondi- 
tional election which fixed from the begin- 
ning, absolute and unalterable, the eternal 
destiny of every soul, the total depravity 
which made every unrenewed soul utterly 
helpless in the grasp of Satan, the atone- 
ment through Christ which, however for- 
mally offered to all mankind, was certain 
to be inoperative for any except the definite 
number of the elect, the irresistible grace of 
the Holy Spirit which certainly regenerates 
every one of the elect and no others, and 
the perseverance of the saints, which in- 
sures the final salvation of each and every 
one chosen from the beginning to be saved, 


.end at any moment. 
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and those only—these doctrines seem to 
leave to no man freedom of choice as to his 
character or destiny. Nor have any expla- 
nations pointing to the secrecy of the coun- 
sels of God, or attempted qualifyings of these 
doctrines, or appeals to receive through faith 
what the reason cannot see to be reasonable, 
been able to arrest the tendency to throw 
off the yoke of Calvinism which, in this 
form, neither we nor our fathers were able 
to bear, though to them it was orthodoxy 
and to question it was little short of sin. 

But this conception of Calvinism, which 
confines it to these five points of theology, 
is utterly inadequate to account for its 
power in history and especially its influence 
in making this nation. These five points 
were an effort to express the immensity, 
majesty, holiness and absolute supremacy of 
God, which conception is really the vitality 
of the system. The strength of Calvinism 
lies in its estimate of the position of every 
human soul in the presence of the supreme 
and holy God. Notwithstanding its doctrine 
of predestination the system itself asserted 
the responsibility of man to this holy God, 
and men felt this to be true in spite of its 
apparent contradiction to the doctrine of 
the absoluteness of the divine purpose and 
power. It affirmed with such stern earnest- 
ness the dignity and worth of each life, it 
so represented the powers of heaven and 
hell as contending for that life, that it 
made each one feel that the responsibility 
for his eternal destiny was on himself, that 
the field on whieh the victory was to be 
won or lost was here, the time was now, 
and that the opportunity might forever 
Calvinism in its 
doctrine of God produced measureless awe 
of Him before whom man stood helpless. 
But it leveled all outward distinctions in 
His presence. It declared His grace to 
be abounding and summoned each man 
equally with every other to be a suppliant 
for it. It created an overwhelming sense 
of the majesty and nearness of God and 
of the immediate and supreme necessity 
for every individual to give account to 
Him alone in His presence, where to be 
justified was to be made a king and priest 
unto God, and this sense of God is the very 
spring of human freedom. It made every 
renewed man feel that he was simply an 
instrument in the hands of God, and this 
conviction gave him tremendous power in 
all his life and service. 

It will hardly be denied that the revolt 
from Calvinism has weakened this sense of 
individual responsibility to God. Men do. 
not fear as they once did His wrath against 
sin, They are inclined to look for salvation 
through social reformation, to place on their 
ancestors or their surroundings or on natu- 
ral laws a portion of the responsibility 
which each one once believed rested on 
himself alone. The effects are seen first on 
character, whose absolute integrity is less in- 
sisted on as necessary to respectable business 
and social recognition; next on government, 
many of whose offices have been allowed to 
fallinto the hands of those who acknowledge 
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no such sense of responsibility to God nor any ° 


corresponding responsibility to men; and 
not less on society, where men are withdraw- 
ing into and defending classes whose separate 
existence used to be regarded as a menace 
to freedom. When Calvinism was hardly 
questioned in this country would hand la- 
borers have been willing to take rank by 
themselves and to demand that their posi- 
tion should be recognized by special legis- 
lation? Would they have consented to rec- 
ognize brain workers and capitalists as so- 
cially of higher rank and dominating in 
government? 

Calvinism failed to maintain its suprem- 
acy as a system of doctrine by its insistence 
on exact definitions of the infinite God and 
on limiting His relations to mankind. Its 
logic was unanswerable, except by the fact 
that it reasoned from premises beyond 
human ken. What, then, gave it its tre. 
mendous power? Its strength lay in its 
sublime conceptions of the absolute soy- 
ereignty and perfect holiness of God and 
of the immediate responsibility of every 
human being to Him, every one a lost 
sinner dependent on His grace. In these 
conceptions are to be found the sources 
of human accountability and human free- 
dom. ‘To these doctrines of Calvinism, more 
than to anything else, we owe our ideas 
of society as consisting of persons who have 
equal rights and common duties, and of 
government as consisting in liberty under 
law. Calvinism needs to be restated, but in 
its essence it is true. The times demand, 
conscience requires, the continuance of 
freedom with equal rights necessitates a re- 
turn to Calvinism. 


—<—=—__— 


A PLEA FOR INOLUSION AND 
ASSERTION. 


The student of sociology whose religious 
convictions are strong, whose spiritual ex- 
periences have been clean cut and impress- 
ive, approaches the interpretation of social 
phenomena and the alleviation or extinction 
of social evils with a greater knowledge and 
in a spirit vastly different from that of the 
student without convictions or experiences 
which assure him of the reality of Provi- 
dence, of the possibility of receiving divine 
aid to overcome sin, and of the absurdity of 
expecting a regenerate society unless it be 
made up of regenerate individuals. 

There is always danger in times of catho- 
licity, compromise, uncertainty, like the 
present, that in attempting to be all in- 
clusive, non-polemical and absolutely intel- 
ligent, or, on the other hand, in desiring to 
avoid friction or criticism and thus failing 
to assert positive convictions, that the truly 
religious man may keep silence when he 
ought to speak, and when, too, his word 
would not only help his record for con- 
sistency and bravery but contribute to the 
search for truth and social salvation. 

The American Social Science Association 
met last week. Elsewhere we have described 
some of its features. The majority of the 
attendants are religious men and women, as 
are those who read the papers, and yet how 
seldom in the course of the four days’ ses- 
sion was there any intimation that there 
was any reason for looking at social prob- 
lems from the standpoint of religion— 
natural or revealed. Principal Fairbairn of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, must have had 
this gathering in mind, in a sort of prophetic 
vision, when he said recently, preaching to 
the delegates to the British Association: 
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Where scientific inquiry stops is even more 

remarkable than where it hegins and whither 
it goes. It begins with those mathematics 
which are pure metaphysics, and rises through 
the mere concrete sciences to man as a social 
and economical being. But the most remark- 
able thing of all is that it leaves religion al- 
most entirely untouched, or touches it at the 
very remote or conjectured point of savage 
beliefs. Yet without religion man never is. 
It is woven into his earliest ideas of nature; 
it is inseparable from his Jast, The society 
he creates expresses it. His language is in- 
stinct with it. 
There doubtless is no such a thing as Chris- 
tian sociology, but Christianity has pro- 
foundly altered society and will in the fu- 
ture, and any scientific system of sociology 
must reckon with it. Heredity and environ- 
ment have much to do with men’s bodies 
and souls, but- free will—or, as Professor 
Giddings put it, ‘* freedom, of choice’”’—still 
remains; and to ignore the sense of sin, the 
belief in the possibility of its forgiveness 
and the personal profit—economic as well 
as otherwise—which has come to thousands 
who have had the assurance of forgiveness 
would be unscientific in an atheistic student 
of society. 

This is not a plea for sermons or the 
obtrusion of theological opinions, or the 
saying of anything which if said properly 
could give offense to any. 


——— 


SUPERFLUOUS MEETINGS. 


A young man called recently on the writer 
of this article to ask him to add to the 
duties of supplying a pulpit in a neighbor- 
ing city by giving an address at the Y. M. 
C. A. building in the afternoon. Inquiries 
brought out the fact that no special object 
or topic was sought, only a gospel sermon, 
such as would be expected at the morning 
and evening services of the church; that the 
attendance would be small and probably 
composed wholly of those who attend the 
churches, who would be present, as the young 
man expressed it, in order to ‘‘ keep the ball 
rolling.”’ 

We learned further that the young man is 
engaged in building up a business which 
taxes all his energies. He does not close 
his shop on Saturday till midnight. He 
attends the Sunday morning service, then 
teaches a Sunday school class. In the after- 
noon he goes to the Y. M. C. A. meeting, 
being chairman of the committee to secure 
speakers. He attends the Christian En- 
deavor meeting, and often leads it, and re- 
mains to the evening service in the church. 
He says he is more tired on Monday than 
any other day. On being asked what was 
his object in this continuous round of meet- 
ings, he replied that he wanted ‘‘to keep 
the ball rolling,’’ and to avoid criticism by 
his fellow-Christians of unfaithfulness to 
duty. But he confessed that on some of 
these summer Sundays, with the thermom- 
eter in the nineties, he sometimes wished he 
could give up the whole business. 

We cannot withhold sympathy from those 
who thus conscientiously follow a crowded 
routine of public duties. But they show the 
great need that a class of worthy Christian 
workers should be taught the first princi- 
ples of Christian living. This wastefulness 
of physical and spiritual forces is inexcusa- 
ble. It makes every meeting a drag on the 
weary body and a dead weight on spiritual 
aspiration. Is there coming to be no econ- 
omy among the churches in the storing up 
and wise use of power to commune with 
God and to inspire others to worship? Does 
any church on an August Sunday need to 
maintain five successive services attended 
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by the same people? If some will gather 
in a hall to hear the gospel who would not 
attend church, why does not the congrega- 
tion meet in the hall for one of the serv- 
ices? Could not the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety join forces with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and hold one meeting 
which would be gladly attended by all, in- 
stead of having two in both of which are 
some who are there only because they have 
been goaded? 

This working under constant pressure 
without intelligent aims is likely to destroy 
the desire for public worship and instruc- 
tion in more Christians than these meetings 
gather in from the world to take their 
places. We are burning too much powder 
in firing salutes, too little in attacking the 
enemy. More wisdom is needed in discour- 
aging meetings without any definite object 
in view and in planning meetings which 
will use to the best advantage the physical, 
mental and spiritual powers at our com- 
mand. 


ee 


HOW CAN OHRISTIANS REMEDY 
PRESENT SOCIAL GRIEVANCES. 

They can only help to remedy such things. 
Moreover, many will only ridicule the aid 
which they offer. Yet it is real and valua- 
ble. The first step in remedying anything 
which seems to be amiss : - to understand it. 
Painstaking study there: re isin order. It 
may not be practicable to master the merits 
of the different social systems which have 
their advocates and, so ‘to speak, compete 
for favor, but it is possible to study one’s 
own community in a spirit of blended sym- 
pathy and candor in order to learn how far 
alleged grievances are real, and how far, if 
real, they are susceptible of being corrected 
by those who experience them, as well as 
what helpful influences from without also 
need to be brought to bear. A Christian’s 
study of social needs should be specially 
calm, careful, thorough and tender. 

Moreover, he at any rate ought to under- 
stand the worthlessness of any but a radi- 
cal, enduring cure. To enact or alter a 
given law may be of use but it is ordinarily 
of comparatively trifling consequence, in 
spite of the importance attached to it. The 
millennium would not begin if all laborers 
were to be paid as much as they desire and 
were to be conceded every other demand 
which they have made. Social grievances 
ordinarily are remedied only by degrees, 
only by the slow molding of public opinion 
and the gradual growth of a conviction that 
they ought to be remedied. 

Here we touch the root of the matter. 
That which ought to be done sooner or later 
will be done. It is the Christian’s duty and 
privilege, living as he does in closest rela- 
tions with the great arbiter of human events 
and the source of all truth, to discern what 
ought to be done next, and why and how, 
in his own community to remedy whatever - 
genuine social grievances there may be. Is 
this but a trifle? Yet if every one would 
do but this where he stands, how large a 
total the snm of the reforming, uplifting ef- 
forts of all would make. That was Christ’s 
method and, whatever else may be sug- 
gested, that never has been and never is 
likely to be improved upon. 


oo 


From 1792 to 1857 our government coined 
half-cent pieces and included them in its cur- 
rency. The smaller the unit coin of a nation 
the greater are the habits of economy of the 
people. There are many things which could 
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be purchased by a half-cent coin, and it is sug- 
gested that it ought to be brought again into 
use. To our minds the contribution box is 
the only strong argument against it. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It has been a week full of significant inci- 
dents in the realm of politics. It is a time 
of disintegration and recrystallization of 
forces. In Maine, where the Republican 
State ticket and Congressional nominees 
have been indorsed by the voters with a 
majority conservatively reckoned at 35,000, 
there have been open desertions from the 
Democratic ranks of men, hitherto: promi- 
nent, who now are enlisted in the Republi- 
can camp. In Louisiana a much more for- 
midable and significant revolt from the 
Democratic party has begun, a large num- 
ber of the most influential white citizens, 
dependent wholly or partially upon the pro- 
duction and sale of raw sugar for their in- 
comes, have met, formally voted to act here- 
after with the Republican party on national 
questions and begun already a campaign to 
send men to Congress holding their views. 
Governor Foster, the head of the Demo- 
cratic party in the State, denounces, but 
does not attempt to ridicule, the movement. 
He cannot. ‘The men back of it are too 
wealthy, socially too influential, to be ig- 
nored or derided. This division among the 
whites in a Southern State, on an economic 
question, is ominous of a new era, if it 
proves to be a symptomatic and not a spo- 
radic case. But all the desertions are not 
from the ranks of one party. Senator Jones 
of Nevada, an able man, the most formidable 
advocate of the cause of silver in our upper 
legislative house and a member of several 
national and international monetary com- 
missions, has announced his withdrawal 
from the Republican party, because of its 
betrayal of the silver producers and the 
masses who are, as he believes, suffering 
from the demonetization of silver. Should 
South Carolina decide to put Governor Till- 
man in the Senate as the companion of its 
present Populist representative, Senator 
Irby, the State would virtually have two 
Populist representatives in the higher body, 
and thus, by Jones’s defection and Tillman’s 
accession, the balance of power in the Sen- 
ate would be thrown into the hands of pro- 
silver men. Should other of the senators 
from the Northwest and West leave the 
Republican party, as Senator Jones inti- 
mates they will, the situation would be com- 
plicated even more, for, according to the 
senator from Nevada, they will leave for the 
same reasons that have influenced him. 


But Democracy in South Carolina, as in 
Louisiana, is divided. A call has been 
issued for a convention of anti-Tillman 
Democrats to meet on the 15th and nom- 
inate men true to the principles of the 
party and hostile to the Populist-Tillman 
ring of ‘‘traitors,’? as they are plainly 
_termed in the call. Rarely has a State seen 
such a change in its rulers as South Caro- 
lina has witnessed during the past ten years, 
and it is pathetic as well as amusing to see 
the old-time, aristocratic, conservative ele- 
ment struggling to throw off the dominance 
of the new plebeian, radical element now in 
the saddle. Governor Waite has had no 
difficulty in securing the Populist re-nomi- 
nation in Colorado, the scenes in the con- 
vention, notably the frenzied participation 
of women, being remarkable, It seems 
hardly conceivable that such a man should 
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have the ghost of a chance, but these are 
times when prophecy is at a discount. The 
indorsement of the income tax by several 
Western Democratic conventions and their 
denunciation of the A. P. A. have been a 
noticeable, significant phenomenon, to be 
coupled with another, viz., the omission of 
all reference to either of these subjects in 
the elaborate campaign speeches by such 
Republican leaders as Mr. Reed and Mr. 
McKinley. In New York State Mr. Depew’s 
entrance as a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor has added‘to the 
complexity of the situation. In Arkansas the 
Democrats emerge from the State election 
with a majority of 38,000. Vermont gives a 
Republican plurality for Governor Wood- 
bury of 28,663—nearly 7,000 greatex than 
Mr. Harrison received in 1892 and 15,000 
more than the Republican gubernatorial 
candidate in 1890 received. There are to 
be only eleven Democrats in a Ilouse of 
Representatives of 241 members. The Pop- 
ulists polled only 566 votes and the Prohi- 
bitionists but 107. 


The non-partisan movement to better 
New York City’s political and civie condi- 
tion crystallized on the 6th in a great 
mass meeting in the Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall, when prominent citizens and 
a few better grade politicians occupied the 
platform, and enthusiastic tax-payers and 
voters filled the seats. No radical differ- 
ences of principle or method came to the 
surface, provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of seventy representa- 
tive citizens, which will have the great re- 
sponsibility of raising the necessary sinews 
of war, harmonizing the jealous elements 
and bringing about the polling of a large 
anti-Tammany vote and insuring its being 
counted. To the citizens of the city, re- 
gardless of party, an address has been issued, 
from which the following quotations are 
made: 


Convineing proofs of corruption in impor- 
tant municipal departments of this city have 
been presented; inefficiency, ignorance and 
extravagance in public office are apparent, and 
business principles in the conduct of the 
affairs of this municipality are set aside and 
neglected for private gain and partisan advan- 
tage. ... Municipal government should be 
entirely divorced from party politics and self- 
ish personal ambition or gain. The economi- 
cal, honest and businesslike management of 
municipal affairs has nothing to do with 
questions of national or State politics. We 
do not ask any citizen to give up his party on 
national or State issues, but to rise above par- 
tisanship to the broad plane of citizenship and 
to unite in an earnest demand for the nomina- 
tion and election of candidates, whatever their 
national party affiliations, and to form a citi- 
zens’ movement for the government of this 
city entirely outside of party politics, only in 
the interest of efficiency, economy and the 
public health, comfort and safety. We pledge 
our active co-operation with all other organ- 
izations of this city holding the same purposes 
and aims, recognizing that only through a 
combined and well-organized effort of all 
citizens who desire good government can that 
object be attained. 


Everything seems to conspire to aid such 
a work of reformation. The disorganized 
state of the Democratic party in the State 
cannot but decrease the size of the party 
vote in the city. The Board of Police Com- 
missioners, by their rapid discharge of 
minor officials—Captain Stephenson having 
been added to the long list this week—has 
practically proved the justice of all the sus- 
picions of the public, the direct charges of 
Dr. Parkhurst and confirmed the evidence 
secured by the Lexow committee, leaving 
undone, however, as Dr. Parkhurst—just 
home from Switzerland—says, the greater 
task of disciplining and removing them- 
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selves, they also being corrupt and ineffi- 
cient. This can no longer be an open ques- 
tion after Superintendent Byrnes’s report, 
rendered last week to the board. Superin- 
tendent Byrnes holds that enforcement of 
the excise law is practically ignored to- 
day by the police, owing to the impossi- 
bility of securing evidence and at the same 
time complying with the board’s regula- 
tions He asserts that the Broadway squad 
has deteriorated, owing to the influence of 
politicians in naming and placing inferior 
men. He would prohibit members of the 
force from joining political. clubs. He 
would abolish the present system of decen- 
tralized authority, and, finally, would make’ 
‘‘merit, fitness and faithful performance of 
duty the only criteria for promotion and 
reward.’’ It is needless to add that Super- 
intendent Byrnes’s plain words to his su- 
periors surprised them and gave the decent 
citizens renewed reason for believing that 
in him they have a great ally, provided he 
can act freely and be given opportunity to 
do for the police what he has done for the 
detective branch of the service. 


The trial of Mr. Debs and his associates 
for contempt of court has begun and thus 
far a mass of evidence, based on telegrams 
sent by Mr. Debs and his subordinates, has 
been introduced by the prosecution, tending 
to prove the contention of the State that 
the judicial decrees were entirely ignored. 
Our Chicago correspondent intimates that a 
conviction is expected. If it comes it will 
be quite an unusual result. One of the 
most pregnant declarations made by Mr. 
George C. Holt, in his paper on Mobs and 
Lynchings, read at the Social Science meet- 
ing in Saratoga last week, was his statement 
that careful investigation of the facts by him 
had failed to disclose any infliction of pun- 
ishment by courts upon the men who, in 
1892, defied judicial authorities and the 
State militia in the troubles in Tennessee, 
Homestead, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. Some 
improvement in this state of affairs seems 
likely now. Last week the president of a 
chapter of the American Railway Union in 
an Indiana town was found guilty of con- 
tempt of court, and the leader of the riot 
at Hammond was committed to jail for 
twenty days. Mr. Debs’s tenure of office, as 
editor of the journal of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, seems to be frail. The 
convention in session this week will settle 
his fate. Although not positively settled, 
it seems now as if the striking cloakmakers 
in New York City had won their fight and 
thereby not only gained a victory for them- 
selves but done great service to the city as a 
whole by practically putting an end to many, 
if not all, of the worst factors in the ‘‘ sweat- 
ing system.’’ If the contractors can be in- 
duced to agree on a definite scale of wages 
and to a ten-hour day, competition may be 
kept within somewhat tolerable limits and 
the work under comparatively hygienic 
conditions. The situation in Fall River and 
New Bedford remains practically the same. 


During the night of Aug. 30 six negroes, 
suspected to be guilty of arson, were lynched 
near the town of Millington, Tenn., not far 
from Memphis. It is a novel and pleasant 
experience to be able to record the follow- 
ing subsequent events. Governor Porter 
and Judge Cooper of Memphis acted with 
great celerity and vigor. Three men have 
been indicted for murder in the first de- 
gree by the Shelby County grand jury, and 
others are under arrest. A son of the 
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sheriff of the county, who was urged to 
become a member of the lynching party in 
order that his father’s hands might be tied 
should there be an investigation, has laid 
bare all the facts of a successful conspiracy 
to murder these negroes, a conspiracy in 
which many business men and an officer of 
the law participated. 


Thanks to the unusual energy of high 
officials, the unimpeachable character of the 
witnesses for the prosecution and the ap- 
parently irresistible determination of the 
best men of Memphis that justice shall be 
done and the blot partially removed from 
their county and city, it seems now as if we 
might see in this case what Mr. Holt—in his 
paper above referred to—showed that we 
have not seen in this country, recently at 
least, viz., the conviction and punishment 
of lynchers. Mr. Holt’s personal research 
covers the period of January to July, 1892, 
during which time we had reported in the 
press of this country thirty lynchings with 
forty-two victims. Of the forty-two twenty- 
nine were Afric-Americans; twenty-one were 
charged with murder, and only thirteen 
were suspected of assault upon women— 
accomplished or attempted. This latter 
fact is not in harmony with the popular 
theory. Thorough investigation of all these 
casés by Mr. Holt showed a very small 
percentage of legal proceedings against the 
lynchers, in only ten cases was there a cor- 
oner’s inquest, in only five cases did the 
grand jury find indictments, and in no case 
was any one convicted. In at least three 
cases the victims are known to have been 
innocent. Mr. Holt detects some signs of 
improvement in such legislation as Georgia 
and North Carolina passed in 1893, and 
in the petition of New Orleans’s best citi- 
zens to the Louisiana Legislature for simi- 
lar laws. The trouble is not in lack of 
law, or in defective law. It is in a low 
or suspicious public sentiment and in offi- 
cials who do not live up to their oaths. 
Two technical remedies have been sug- 
gested—first, giving governors power to 
remove summarily sheriffs who refuse to do 
their duty, and holding cities or counties 
in which lynchings occur liable for damages 
to the families of the victims if the county 
or city officials do not do their duty. But 
preceding all is the necessity of assuring 
the public that law will be executed by the 
officials with celerity and justness. And it 
is necessary also to prove that lynchers are 
not to be sure of immunity from punish- 
ment. Shelby County, Tenn., has it in its 
power now to do a piece of thorough work 
of far-reaching social importance. 


From any point of view the action of the 
British Trade Unionists last week is very 
portentous. To the old, conservative leader 
of the movement, who recalls the past 
struggles and the victories secured, as he 
thinks by carefully keeping within sharply 
defined limits, it must be a saddening sight 
to see the great majority of the present day 
rank and file going over to new leaders like 
Keir Hardie and Tom Mann, deciding by a 
vote of 219 to 61 that 
It is essential to the maintenance of British 
industries to nationalize the land and the 
whole of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange; and that the Parliamentary 
committee be instructed to promote and sup- 
port legislation with the above objects, 
and voting to enter politics as a new 
party with these principles as their watch- 
words, ° 
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To the new leaders, whose words have 
had more weight than those of the old 
guides, there must, of course, come the 
sense of satisfaction which victory gives, 
but it is hoped that along with this sense of 
joy there is a confidence, born of reason, 
fitting the new captains for the great respon- 
sibilities which such an industrial and po- 
litical revolution implies. We wish that we 
could believe that Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. 
Mann were of the proper caliber—mental 
and moral. To those who have no other in- 
terest in the matter save its intrinsic qual- 
ities and its import to civilization, it must 
be apparent that a long step—backward or 
forward—was taken last week. Our ar- 
tisans are now to get. from Great Britain the 
same sort of teaching and example that they 
have been getting from Germany, Belgium 
and France. Socialism—on paper—has won 
the British artisan.. He is about to enter 
politics with that as his creed. And there 
are some indications that our own wage- 
earners are not so very far behind. 


Emperor William of Germany, in a speech 
delivered at Konigsberg, has assumed his 
aforetime role of father and, metaphorically 
speaking, taken the noble Prussian land- 
owners over his knee and disciplined them. 
He wishes them to understand that if they 
desire to be considered loyal to him as the 
vicegerent of God they must stop aiding, 
directly or indirectly, the agrarian opposi- 
tion to the ministry’s legislation on the tar- 
iff and kindred themes affecting the in- 
comes of the agriculturists, The best ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject we have 
seen in a German journal is in the Radical 
Frankfurter Zeitung, which says that the em- 
peror’s words are received with astonish- 
ment by all those citizens ‘‘ who are accus- 
tomed to think that they live under a 
constitution sustained by the voice of the 
people.” By the death of Professor Her- 
mann von Helmholtz on the 8th not only 
Germany, but the world, loses one of its 
greatest physicists. In France Comte de 
Paris has passed away. Only a pseudo-pre- 
tender, he never had much popularity even 
within the royalist ranks, For his interest 
in this country, for his services for the 
North in the Civil War, we owe him grati- 
tude. Paris is interested in the renewal of 
hope that ere long French capital will be 
forthcoming to complete the Panama Canal. 
Holland has not succeeded as yet in quell- 
ing the insubordination of her rebellious 
subjects in the East Indies. 


The cholera plague is assuming propor- 
tions in Europe that alarm our authorities. 
From Korea come reports of floods that have 
kept the hostile armies apart and at bay. The 
Chinese viceroy apparently is in hot water, 
being compelled to fight enemies within as 
well as foes without. The displeasure of 
the Chinese emperor has fallen on Admiral 
Ting, who has been degraded for cowardice 
and incapacity, and given a minor position 
on shore. His offense is supposed to be 
inability to prevent the Japanese fleet from 
entering the Gulf of Pechilli and the capture 
by them of an island off Port Arthur, 


—————————e—eeE—— 


The republic of Hawaii has at last been 
formally recognized by this nation, and letters 
not merely formal but friendly have been ex- 
changed between the presidents of both coun- 
tries. This is a happy issue out of the excit- 
ing history of the past twenty months, and 
honors the wisdom, patience and courage of 
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those who have successfully reorganized the 
Hawaiian government. 


IN BRIEF. 


Last week 61,000 children began in Boston 
the year’s course of study in public schools. 
Does not this fact suggest the great responsi- 
bility of teachers and their claim to a place in 
private and public prayer? 


‘No satisfactory available person has yet 
been found to fill permanently the chair of 
Homileticsin Andover Theological Seminary. 
Dr. A. H. Quint will, therefore, continue to 
occupy that place for the ensuing term, and 
we congratulate the students that they are to 
have the benefit of his ripe wisdom and ex- 
perience. 


“ We want to start in with an enthusiastic 
evening service, so will you please send at 
once —— copies of Eventide Service No. —.” 
This is a sample of the letters arriving at our 
office in these opening days of autumn. We 
are glad to be able to help in making the 
initial Sunday evening meetings of the church 
year models for the ensuing winter. 


Although the delegates of the last National 
Council looked to San Francisco with some 
confidence as the place of the next meeting, 
they left the matter somewhat discretionary 
with the provisional committee. For several 
reasons it is still possible that another place 
may be chosen. The committee’s intended 
September meeting has been postponed for a 
month or more. 


The Christian Leader, commenting on Prof. 
W. G. Anderson’s article in our educational 
number on The Ethical Element in Physical 
Training, which, by the way, it gives us no 
credit for publishing, says: 


If now this averment of the new education 
shall prove to be indubitable truth it will be 
seen to be one of vast practical importance. 
Its bearing on the responsibilities and duties 
of the Christian ministry will thereby be vital. 
It adds in some degree to the needful qualifi- 
cations of a minister those which pertain to 
hygiene and muscular discipline. 


The timely appeal of Dr. Webb, the chair- 
man of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, to attend its annual meet- 
ings and take active interest in its affairs we 
hope will receive from young men the careful 
consideration it deserves and from all our 
other readers. No interests are of greater 
importance to Christian youth than those in- 
volved in the great work of giving the gospel 
to the world, and none are more fitted to eu- 
large the sympathies and ennoble the charac- 
ters of those who serve Christ. By all means 
read that appeal and respond to it. 


Less than three per cent. of the families in 
New York City in 1890 lived in homes which 
they owned. A different state of affairs there 
can scarcely be expected in view of this fact. 
The socialist propagandists in France run 
against astone wall when they attempt to con- 
vert the peasant land-owning class. Tenants 
floating hither and thither cannot be expected 
to vote as prudently—not to say patriotically 
—as landlords or home-owners. Ultimately, 
of course, the burden falls on the former, but 
they do not know it as they would if they 
had to pay taxes and insurance or face the 
blackmailers. 


Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, giving his im- 
pressions in the Watchman of present day life 
in England, lets it be known that he has been 
deeply impressed this summer with the energy _ 
and consecration of the Church of England 
clergy. He says: “Studying this “new de- 
parture, Iam profoundly impressed thatif Non- 
conformity has anything really worth preserv- 
ing it must rise toa higher hight of spirituality 
than has yet been attained by Churchmen, and 
must seek more unreservedly the salvation of 
the masses and not permit idols of social 
standing to come between them and the great 
purpose for which our Saviour inaugurated 
His kingdom upon earth.” ‘ 
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The Knights of Pythias, a very large and 
uselul organization, which recently gathered 
to the number of many thousands at their 
annual meeting in Washington, elevated its 
standing in the eyes of the public by declar- 
ing saloon-keepers, bartenders and _ profes- 
sional gamblers ineligible to membership. 
They also showed commendable courage and 
patriotism by deciding that in English-speak- 
ing countries their rituals shall be printed in 
the English language only. Temperance and 
devotion to country are twin virtues to which 
no society that claims respect can afford to 
be indifferent. 

The United States Express Company, in- 
stead of the United States mail, distributed 
the Year-Book this year throughout the whole 
country. The result was a saving of about 
$100 over the usual rate of postage, with much 
more prompt and full return of copies not 
called for. Here is an illustration of the fact 
that private enterprise can do some things to 
better advantage than the government, even 
when its business is most thoroughly organ- 
ized. We commend this item to Prof. R. T. 
Ely, who in his latest book on Socialism and 
Social Reform praises the post office at the 
expense of the express companies. 


We hear occasionally of persons with no just 
claim to ministerial standing in any denomi- 
nation who write to our smaller churches with- 
out pastors, offering to supply pulpits at a 
very low rate; and we are sorry to learn that 
there are some churches which welcome the 
opportunity to buy preaching, such as it is, at 
a bargain. Of one of these applicants,a pro- 
fessor of a theological seminary (not Congre- 
gational), where he had spent some time by suf- 
ferance, against the counsel of the teachers, 
wrote the other day in reply to a question 
concerning his character, ‘‘ We know nothing 
against him except a certain lack of sensitive- 
ness in morals, which is, perhaps, due to his 
general stupidity.’”’ What must be the spirit- 
ual ambition of achurch which accepts such 
“untempered mortar’? with which to build 
itself up? 


Religious liberty is a boon which would be 
far more prized in this country if those who 
enjoy it realized what it has cost. Suppose 
each congregation in Boston had to depend 
for its continuance on a police license which 
might be revoked on any Sunday. This, says 
the Examiner, is the case with Baptists in en- 
lightened Germany. The Baptist congrega- 
tion in Dresden, by a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, has no legal existence, can 
meet only in private houses after a police li- 
cense has been secured specifying the rooms, 
can include none except Baptists and cannot 
have a Sunday school. Baptists were once re- 
fused religious liberty in Boston, but to the 
principles which the Puritans brought to this 
country both they and we owe the religious 
liberty which it required successive genera- 
tions to establish and which can be kept only 
by constant vigilance and a high appreciation 
of its value. 


Instead of the usual annual convention of 
the International Christian Workers’ Associa- 
tion, which was announced to be held in 
Toronto, it has been deemed best to have a 
series of district conventions in several cities. 
By this means each community and the sur- 
rounding region will reap the benefits of a 
convention, while a repetition of the pro- 
grams will be possible, thus saving a vast 

- amount of money and effort. It may be that 
in the future the international convention 
will be held only triennially. At all events 

preparations are already on foot for the first 
triennial of the association, to be held in New 

York or Chicago in 1896. This strikes us as 

an eminently wise readjustment. The Chris- 
tian Workers’ Conventions have always been 
suggestive and often racy meetings, but they 
have been a severe financial tax on the cities 
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entertaining them and their influence has not 
been as widespread as is desirable. 


It is instructive to note the broadening of 
the sweep of the scientific method. In re- 
form movements of all kinds the cry today is 
more and more: ‘“‘ Give us the facts to support 
your theory.’’ Men are not content to take 
facts even at second-hand. Thus, looking 
forward to the campaign for and against the 
Massachusetts adaptation of the Norwegian 
company system of controlling the liquor 
business, two of our clergymen, Rev. David 
N. Beach of Cambridge and Rey. Dr. P. S. 
Moxom of Springfield, went to Norway this 
summer to see if what they had heard of the 
working of the system was true. They found 
that it was. Moreover they returned as bene- 
fited physically as if they had been loafing at 
an English or Scotch watering place, and in 
addition had that store of conviction which 
comes from personal observation and is so 
effective in the work of propaganda. Mr. 
Beach also has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his testimony, given to the Bishop of 
Chester and Judge Thomas Hughes, will do 
much toward aiding the English friends of 
the new method, who are multiplying in num- 
ber and planning for an aggressive campaign. 


Rey. C. M. Sheldon’s experience with the 
working man, related in the Congregationalist 
of Aug. 30, Two Short Looks at One Long 
Subject, reminds a correspondent of some- 
thing that happened in his own pastorate. 
Some years ago he prepared an address upon 
the Indian question and delivered it before an 
audience, many of whom were prejudiced 
against the red man. The next morning a 
gentleman to whom the views expressed had 
been particularly distasteful violently as- 
sailed the position taken and charged the 
speaker with being wholly ignorant of his 
side of the question. Going to his book- 
shelves the objector took down a volume which 
be said would open bis friend’s eyes to the real 
facts. It was Colonel Dodge’s Our Wild In- 
dians. Taking the book to his room, our corre- 
spondent turned to the concluding chapter 
and was surprised and amused to find that 
Colonel Dodge had reached the same conclu- 
sions he had presented, one of which, that the 
Indian can be civilized, and another, that al- 
most without exception the Indian wars have 
been due to the aggressions of the whites, had 
especially excited ridicule. He returned to 
his friend’s house and read to him what he 
had discovered. ‘‘ Well,’’ was the reply, with 
a look of disgust, ‘‘Colonel Dodge didn’t 
know what he was writing about.” 


A peculiar and significant phenomenon was 
noted by observers temporarily stationed in 
Saratoga last week. A member of the United 
States Senate was a guest at the hotel where 
the Social Science Association had its head- 
quarters. Reasoning a priort you would haye 
said that, since he is constantly called upon 
to draft and vote upon measures affecting the 
social welfare, the senator would have at- 
tended the sessions of the Social Science Con- 
vention. We can name senators who would 
have done so. In their case, if pressure of 
other duties made attendance upon the public 
sessions impossible, their society would have 
been courted during the intervals between 
sessions, their opinions on social problems 
would have been requested, and they would 
have been honored for their official position if 
not valued for their personal charm or intel- 
lectual attainments. But in this case the 
senator’s indifference to the discussion of 
social questions was in an exact ratio with the 
contempt of the attendants upon the conven- 
tion for him. Indeed, not only was he treated 
as an outcast by men who, perhaps, have 
ethical standards higher than the average, but 
he seemed 'to be left alone byallmen. Perhaps 
Senator Gorman of Maryland has subjective 
compensations that make him enjoy such iso- 
lation. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM BOSTON. 

The returning congregations of some of 
the larger city churches, whose edifices have 
been closed to worshipers during the sum- 
mer, will find that their buildings have not 
been entirely unoccupied during their ab- 
sence, but that skilled workmen have left 
their marks within and without, and that 
the large sums of money set aside for repairs 
have been profitably spent. 

Undermining Park Street. 

The excavations which have been in prog- 
ress under Park Street meeting house since 
the early part of the summer have been made 
for the increased support of the treasury 
and for the safety of the building itself, the 
underpinning of which was somewhat im- 
paired. The basement, which was formerly 
a damp, cold cellar, is undergoing radical 
transformation, and will soon contain three 
sizable stores, so well located and finished 
as to increase the income of the church by 
about $10,000. Already one of the apart- 
ments has been rented for a flower market 
for five years at about $2,500 a year. The 
work is well advanced and will doubtless be 
finished within a month. The total cost of 
the alterations will be about $40,000. An 
interesting part of the excavation was the 
removal, a few weeks ago, of a tomb which 
is the last of a number which were built 
under the edifice about 1820. At that 
time, the church being somewhat straitened 
financially, certain families offered several 
hundred dollars apiece for the privilege of 
entombing the bodies of their relatives 
there. All but one of the tombs and their 
contents were freely removed by the owners 
many years ago, on provision by the church 
of a cemetery lot. But, owing probably to 
some legal complication, the last tomb has 
remained intact until the present time. 
After the necessary legislative procedure, 
its removal has finally been accomplished 
on payment by the church of $2,800, and the 
inclosed remains of thirteen bodies have 
been transferred to Mt. Auburn cemetery. 

With the exception of new heating ar- 
rangements and ventilating apparatus, which 
will renew the air of the whole audience- 
room at intervals of every few minutes, few 
changes have been made in the main room, 
and the regular services will begin Sept. 23. 
Renovations at the Central. 

Time and money have not been spared to 
effect the most thorough renovations at the 
Central meeting house. Beside the needed 
repairs on the stone exterior, the interior 
has been extensively changed, so that it is 
practically renewed throughout. In the 
chancel alone the furnishings and decora- 
tions have cost nearly $6,000. Around the 
front of the platform and in a large space of 
the wall back of the pulpit decorations in 
mosaic work have been inserted, and other 
additions in the chancel consist of a pulpit 
and communion table, a stone font and a 
bronze reading desk. The lantern of bronze 
and glass, which attracted marked attention 
in the Tiffany Chapel at the World’s Fair, 
will hang from the ceiling and will be the 
most unique innovation. 

The edifice will be further beautified by 
twenty-four memorial windows, by fresh 
coloring on the walls and by a dado, which, 
like the new pews, will be of quartered oak, 
A new carpet also will cover the floor. One 
of the stained glass windows is especially 
beautiful and will attract unusual notice, 
since it is a reproduction of Dagnan Bou- 
yeret’s Madonna under the Vine, to which 
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so much attention was directed in the Paris 
Salon in 1889. It is placed in the wall near 
the transept on the side toward Newbury 
Street. The entire decorative work has 
been done by Tiffany of New York and the 
expense of the complete repairs will be 
about $50,000. Sunday services will proba- 
bly be resumed by the first of October. 

The Outlook at Berkeley Temple. 

The faithful workers at the Temple are 
nearly all in their places again. The work 
of the summer has not lagged, but a new 
impetus has been added by some novel un- 
dertakings which have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the floating hospital. Over 1,100 sick 
babies have been taken on harbor trips. 
Generous contributions have made the ac- 
complishment of the project possible and 
have assured its continuance. Various 
other summer charities have given pleasure 
to the children and many forms of benev- 
olence have cheered and helped the older 
ones connected with the church. The plans 
for fall work offer countless opportunities 
for service and growth, Additional advan- 
tages for Bible study and instruction in 
methods of work are offered by the en- 
larged scope of the normal department, the 
Young Men’s Institute and; the Institute of 
Applied Christianity, and in the entertain- 
ment course and classes of instruction a 
large field of pleasure, and personal culture 
is opened. 

Additional Beauty on Trinity Edifice. 

The work which has been in progress for 
a few weeks on Trinity’s house of wor- 
ship is to perfect the unfinished front ac- 
cording to the original,plans of the architect 
of the building, Mr. H. H. Richardson. 
After years of delay in undertaking the ad- 
ditions Bishop Brooks strongly urged the 
completion of the building, and -would 
doubtless have carried it out but his death 
caused still further postponement until the 
present time. 

Owing to the instability of the made land, 
much preliminary labor is being spent on 
the foundation upon which the imposing 
front will stand. The new porch will con- 
sist of three vaulted arches of brown sand- 
stone, trimmed with yellow Dedham granite 
and supported by columns, just-above which 
will be placed an uncarved stone.to be cut 
later with scriptural texts... There will also 
be four carved figures of evangelists between 
the arches and other figures at each end of 
the porch, The corner towers of the front 
will be built up forty-two feet, rising from 
the ground to a hight of 111 feet. The 
superstructure will contain arched windows 
and carvings on the sides, and will termi- 
nate in hexagonal pointed roofs. The work 
will cost $75,000, and will probably be 
finished by the early winter. When it is 
completed Copely Square, flanked’on other 
sides by the Art Museum and the new Pub- 
lic Library, will hardly have its equal any- 
where in the country. 

The Baptists’ Temple. 

The site of Tremont Temple is still the 
scene of disorder and ruin, but the great 
work of tearing down and digging out is 
so far advanced that the foundation and a 
part of the front wall of the new structure 
are in place. Other portions of the walls 
are also Jaid, but the present stage of the 
work is such that its progress cannot be 

“appreciated even by one who can get be- 
hind the fence. The church continues to 
worship in Music Hall, where it has re- 
cently welcomed back its pastor, Dr. G. C. 
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Lorimer, after his trip abroad. During the 
summer Dr. R. S. MacArthur of New York 
has supplied the pulpit, preaching three 
times a day to large congregations. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Awful Fires. 

Every heart here aches over the awful suf- 
ferings which have come to our northern 
towns through the forest fires. Can no way 
of preventing them be discovered? It is 
almost impossible to realize that between 
five and six hundred persons have perished 
in the flames, that hardly less than $10,000., 
000 have been destroyed, that a tract of 
land containing about 600 square miles has 
been burned over and a score of towns in- 
jured or entirely wiped out. To read of 
such deeds of heroism as that of Engineer 
James Root makes one proud of one’s kind; 
hardly less so to read of the little girl of 
twelve years who carried her baby brother 
of two toa place of safety with the flames 
threatening ber every step of the way. But 
she knew baby would be burned if she did 
not save him, so she saved him though it 
seemed to be beyond her strength. How 
welcome the rains have been to our North- 
ern settlers no words can tell. Not less wel- 
come here, though the storm Monday night 
took us all by surprise. Our tunnels were 
flooded. People were driven out of their 
homes. Basement restaurants had two or 
three feet of water. The Viking Ship filled 
and sank at its wharf. It has since been 
raised, and will be turned over to the mu- 
seum authorities for safe keeping. But in 
spite of its destructiveness never was rain 
more needed. More came in one night than 
we had had for three months, and that 
which has followed has only met the de- 
mands of thirsty streets and burning fields. 
Vacation Experiences. 

At the first Ministers’ Meeting, held 
Monday morning at the Grand Pacific, a 
good number of bronzed faces were seen, 
belonging to men who had given themselves 
up during the summer to such outdoor 
work and sport as were calculated to fit 
them for better service in their churches. 
Nearly all reported their churches in a good 
condition and the outlook hopeful. 

A majority of the brethren spent at least 
a portion of their yacation in going ‘‘a fish- 
ing.” Superintendent Armstrong carried 
off. the: palm for fish stories, although sev- 
eral others contended for the honor. Rev. 
W. A. Bartlett had been preaching at Elgin 
and Evanston. Rev. G. H. Bird of South 
Chicago, who takes his vacation a week at 
a time, as is most convenient, during the 
year, has been at home all summer, and has 
been rewarded with audiences which have 
steadily grown since the opening of the new 
building early last winter. The Sunday 
school has been larger than it was just be- 
fore Christmas. The success of this church, 
which is pre-eminently a church of the 
working people, is a convincing proof that 
wage-earners are not unwilling to attend 
church or indifferent to the gospel. Several 
brethren spoke enthusiastically of Macatawa 
Park, just over the lake in Michigan, as an 
ideal place for an outing. Dr. E. A. Adams 
gave three days each week to his work in 
the city among the Bohemians and four 
days to rest in the park. Here, too, Rev. 
G. H. Wilson, with Profs. Curtiss and Tay- 
lor, spent several weeks. Rev. J. C. Cro- 
mer was here for two or three weeks, after 
having had two weeks in Muncie, Ind., his 
native place. Dr. Loba had a broken vaca-: 
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tion, owing to the sickness and death of 
two of the most honored members of his 
church—Hon. B. C. Cook and Mr. Larri- 
more. Rev. J. M. Campbell went to Colo- 
rado and came back with admiration for 
the, scenery of that wonderful state. In 
grandeur there is nothing like it, he thinks, 
even in his native Scotland. Dr. Moses 
Smith had great joy in getting into close 
sympathy with the past in the glorious old 
towns of Plymouth and Concord and in the 
ancient yet fashionable Newport. Dr. Say- 
age, in addition to visiting his native Crom- 
well in Connecticut, where forty-seven years 
ago he was ordained and married the same 
day, attended the fiftieth anniversary of his 
class at Yale. 

As usual, Dr. Goodwin has been in the 
North fishing. He has begun his werk with 
all his old enthusiasm. Dr. Gunsaulus, 
after a few weeks on the Massachusetts 
coast, came back to a congregation which 
filled the house and with a sermon on the 
messages of the sea, which the Inter-Ocean 
pronounces ‘‘a prose poem.”? Dr. Willard 
Scott, who took a few weeks’ rest in the 
early summer in directing a summer school 
in Nebraska, has had three weeks in the 
East, preaching at Mont Clair. Dr. John- 
son is full of praises for the Alleghanies. 
Dr. Beaton found the rest which suits him 
in the lumber camps of the North. Dr. 
Krohm is much pleased with Sturgeon Bay. 
Rev. F, T. Lee had a delightful experience 
with his bicycle in Southeastern Wisconsin. 
Rey. Mr. Willard is revisiting the Dakotas, 
where he spent so many years in hard 
pioneer service, and in Minnesota. Pro- 
fessor Fisk, with the exception of a short 
trip East, has been at his summer home on 
the shores of Lake Geneva. Professor Will- 
cox has remained in the city. Professor 
Scott has been at Traverse Bay, and Pro- 
fessor Jernberg has had a week or two at 
Macatawa Park. Dr. Noble spent his vaca- 
tion in the East, preaching six Sundays for 
the Tabernacle Church, New York, and en- 
joying Saratoga during the week. He also 
had the privilege of a brief visit in Maine at 
his old home. He was welcomed by fine 
congregations. In the evening he spoke on 
the gambling mania and gave many illus- 
trations of its power, not alone with railway 
managers but with legislatures, and insisted 
that in every way sentiment should be made 
against it, that it may be rooted out from 
among us. Two of our number have re- 
ceived calls to other churches during the 
summer and have declined them—Rev. Mr, 
Wilson to Yankton, N. D., and Rev. J. R. 
Smith to Princeton, Ill. Rev. C. S. Leeper 
of Park Ridge died in a restaurant in 
Michigan while on his way home from his 
vacation two weeks ago. 


General Jottings. 

Miss Ida B. Wells, who has done so much 
to call attention to the disgraceful lynchings 
in the South, has been with us and has re- 
ceived from her own people an enthusiastic 
reception. Labor Day was observed by some 
thousands of men, but the rain rendered it 
less agreeable to parade the streets than it 
would otherwise have been. Some six or 
eight thousand are estimated to have been 
in line. Members of the typographical and 
the cigar-makers, unions had no part in the 
ceremonies, perhaps on account of dissatis- 
faction with the political action which some 
of =the leaders of, the labor unions have 
taken. The schools opened Tuesday with 
an enormous crowd of pupils. At least 
175,000 were in attendance the first day. It 
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is almost impossible to get room enough for 
them. It requires nearly 4,000 teachers to 
look after them. At last the Pullman strike 
has been declared off. It came as the re- 
sult of the refusal of the Hussars, who had 
raised quite a sum of money for the relief of 
the suffering in Pullman, to appropriate 
anything to those who would not give up 
the strike. Representatives of the strikers 
have been sent to various places in the 
country to secure work for those who have 
not yet gone back to their old places in the 
shops. As yet there have been no evictions 
from the company’s houses, FRANKLIN. 


FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Parish House Settlement. 

The nine Congregational churches of St. 
Paul have united to continue and enlarge the 
Parish House work begun by the People’s 
Church last year. It isin charge of a com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union of St. 
Paul, which has decided to undertake special 
work for men, This is an opportune time, 
for the Y. M. C. A., on account of financial 
embarrassment, is unable to do much ag- 
gressive work. The public opening was 
held a few days ago, and rarely has there 
been so much interest in a new movement 
as was evinced by the best people of St. 
Paul on that occasion. The Parish House 
is a large, four-story building centrally lo- 
cated. Nearly every street car in the city 
stops in front of the door. The nucleus of 
workers consists of eight Christian young 
men who will live in the building. A Men’s 
Club has been formed, with parlors, reading- 
rooms, dining-rooms and gymnasium. The 
initiation fee and dues for the club will be 
merely a nominal sum, so that no young 
man will be excluded on financial grounds, 

On the first floor is the coffee house, the 
profit of which is to pay the rental of the 
building. This room is also to be used for 
evangelistic services every night. The 
second floor is used for reading rooms, 
parlors and private dining-rooms. The 
third floor is the home of the young men 
in residence, and contains also halls and 
leoture-rooms. On the fourth floor is the 
gymnasium. Arrangements are made with 
the State University and other institutions 
to give instruction in all the leading lines 
of university extension. This building is 
to be the center for all local denominational 
meetings of ministers and church organiza- 
tions. Already plans are maturing to open 
a similar adjacent building for work among 
the young women of the city. 

Although this movement is under the 
control of our denomination it is in no 
sense sectarian, but in general is to do 
work similar to the Y. M. C. A, with such 
moditications and additions as naturally 
belong to social settlement work. This is 
the first attempt, so far as I know, to carry 


- on institutional work by the union of many 


churches rather than by one church. Dr. 
Ingersoll, Dr. Smith and Rev. H. H. Hart 
are some of the representative men on the 
committee. Rev. J. B. Drew is the general 
superintendent. 


Municipal Affairs. 

Tbe leading business men and tbe best 
citizens of all political parties in St. Paul 
are thoroughly out of sympathy with Mayor 
Smith’s ‘‘wide open’ policy. The gam- 
bling dens are all running seven days and 
nights a week and as a result attract the 
sports and thugs from other cities. On 
Sunday balloon ascensions are allowed in 
the corporate limits within two miles of the 
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City Hall. General disorder arises from the 
rough classes frequenting such displays. 
Petitions of protestants are pouring into 
the mayor’s office, which have thoroughly 
aroused the best classes, who will not endure 
such Sunday desecration in their dooryards. 
Hither the mayor must of bis own will stop 
such rank offenses or he will be compelled 
to do so by the law. 

The political pot is boiling vigorously in 
Minneapolis, too. While Mayor Eustis has 
given the city a fairly good business admin- 
istration, he is thought to be hand in glove 
with the leading wholesale liquor dealers, 
and hence has openly and defiantly refused 
to enforce certain explicit statutes against 
Sunday closing. In a word, instead of be- 
ing the city’s executive and enforcing law, 
he has assumed to be the city’s interpreter 
of law and has flatly refused to enforce cer- 
tain plain, fundamental laws of the munici- 
pality. 

The law-abiding and order-loving citizens 
are working hard to elect a mayor in No- 
vember who will have the moral stamina to 
enforce the good and sufficient laws which 
are upon our municipal statute-books. The 
city is also deeply interested in the men be- 
ing chosen for the next Legislature, as 
there is to be a grant for a new city charter 
this year. Some radical and far-reaching 
measures are to be embodied in the new 
charter, such as holding municipal elections 
at a separate time from county and national 
elections, also entirely divorcing municipal 
affairs from all party politics. 


Morning Star Mission. 

This mission is located on South Wash- 
ington Avenue, Minneapolis. Organized the 
beginning of the year, by Rev. E. 8S. Ellis, 
the blind evangelist, from the first it has 
become one of our leading missions, and in 
point of reclaiming and saving men it has 
no superior in the city. Aside from sup- 
porting a large Sunday school, the work is 
altogether evangelistic, preaching at the 
hall and on the streets in various parts of 
the city. 

A Kindergartner Warmly Welcomed. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, who has 
just closed a series of lectures before the 
summer school at the university on kinder- 
garten methods, has aroused a deep interest 
in this work in Minnesota. She brings a 
vast store of information gathered from all 
sides, but the greatest thing which she 
brought to these hundreds of teachers was 
her own enthusiastic self. She is a born 
kindergartner and thoroughly fitted to in- 
spire those who have the first years of the 
child’s training. This work has been in the 
St. Paul schools for several years, but as 
yet has not been taken up by the schools of 
Minneapolis. But these lectures have thor- 
oughly aroused the mothers, so that the 
Kindergarten Association and private kin- 
dergartens have made a canvass and are 
planting many new schools throughout the 
city, especially in the poorer portions of the 
city. The number of children in these 
schools this year will be almost double that 
of last year. 

The Churches and Vacation. 

Nearly all of the pastors have returned 
and are getting the lines of the year’s work 
wellin hand. More of our people than ever 
have been away this summer—most of them 
at the neighboring lakes—but services both 
morning and evening have never been better 
sustained. In spite of strikes, social dis- 
order and agitation and hard times, the 
churches of the Northwest are convinced 
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as never before that the gospel of Christ is 
the only solvent for the ills of individuals 
and of society. And to this end the pro- 
gram for our approaching State association 
is peculiarly well planned, and our people 
are looking forward to it for an outpouring 
of the Spirit upon all of our churches. 
Ta eAuSe 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 


The opening meeting of the season last 
Monday morning at Bromfield Street Church 
brought together a large number of ministers 
of various denominations to listen to a discus- 
sion on The Keynote of the Coming Year, the 
speakers being Rev. Messrs, Isaae J. Lansing, 
Lewis B. Bates and George C. Lorimer. Mr. 
Lansing thought the crying need of the times 
was for a revival of morality, in which the 
churches shall second the efforts of General 
Martin for the suppression of vice. He de- 
plored the increase of dishonesty, Sabbath 
breaking and the social evil, claiming that the 
difficulty in dealing with these problems is 
that people of the highest respectability are in 
collusion with the offenders and resist all 
efforts to ventilate and remedy the evils. Our 
religion, he said, needs to be more practical 
and practicable, animated by an enthusiasm 
of love for righteousness and hatred for sin, 
which shall result in efforts to win souls for 
Christ at least as effective as those of the 
wicked to win souls for Satan. 

Dr. Bates, the new pastor of Bromfield Street 
Church, was heartily welcomed. His gray 
hair and flowing beard gave him an elderly 
appearance, which was belied by his vigorous 
voice and manner. He believed that there 
could be no moral revival except it be pre- 
ceded by a revival of religion. His keynote 
for the coming year was the union of Christians 
for the salvation of those around them. He pro- 
posed that the members of the Alliance meet, 
forgetting their denominational boundaries, 
and, with the aid of a map of Boston, outline 
a plan of visitation among the unchurched 
masses, each pastor to takea division and, with 
the aid of his church members, call at every 
house, inviting the inmates to attend church. 
He estimated that it would be possible for the 
pastors of our city, with one-fourth of their 
church members, to make 100,000 calls during 
the next three months. 

After Dr. Lansing had pleaded for more law 
and Dr. Bates for more love, Dr. Lorimer hap- 
pily reconciled the two ideas by comparing 
the speakers to the pastors of neighboring 
churches, in each of which one of these doc- 
trines was emphasized. The congregation 
which constantly listened to the law gradually 
drifted over to the church where the gospel of 
love was preached, whose pastor expressed 
his regret at gaining an audience at the ex- 
pense of his brother’s loss. ‘‘ That’s all right,” 
said the deserted preacher, stoutly; ‘‘it is my 
forte to wing the arrow that shall pierce the 
sinful heart, and yours to pour in the oil and 
wine. Keep right on doing it, and when all 
are converted we will march side by side, re- 
joicing that each has been found worthy to 
have a hand in this blessed work.”’ Dr. Lori- 
mer’s motto for the new year was, ‘‘ All for 
Christ, Christ for all and each, and each and 
all for one another.’’ People are not made 
moral, he said, by a sermon or a book, but by 
the touch of a mighty personalinfluence. He 
sharply rapped the Oxford Summer School of 
Theology, believing that the craze for higher 
criticism was undermining the foundations of 
true religion, and that there ought to be more 
talk about salvation and less about evolution. 
Dr. Lorimer pleaded for the membership in 
the alliance and the support of the stronger 
evangelical ministers, and thought that, should 
the coming winter bring as much suffering as 
the preceding, the Alliance ought to be organ- 
ized to give as prompt and effective help as 
did the Ruggles Street Baptist Church in the 
fire of last spring. The addresses received 
marked attention and frequent applause. 
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Ill. 
THE GOOD HEARER IS ONE WHO MEDI- 
TATES. 

The Longer Catechism, compiled by the 
Westminster divines in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in answering the question, “What is 
required of those that hear the Word 
preached?’’ mentions as one of the duties 
of hearers to ‘‘examine what they hear by 
the Scriptures.” 

It is a suggestion in which we feel the 
masculine greatness of the Puritan era. 
These divines boldly submitted the utter- 
ances of the pulpit to criticism, and to criti- 
cism of the most radical order. The occu- 
pants of the pew are frequently warned 
against criticising those they hear; but 
criticism is not to be deprecated, except 
when it is of the wrong kind. Too often, 
indeed, it is despicable enough. It may not 
rise above some peculiarity of the preacher’s 
appearance or the intonations of his voice. 
Very frequently its extreme limit is the 
question whether he is a man of ability or 
whether he has done well today. But surely 
it is an infinitely nobler and more momen- 
tous thing to ask whether what he has said 
is in accordance with the word of God. 

This old Puritan notion is as bold in its 
estimate of the hearer as it is in inviting 
criticism of the preacher. It presupposes 
that the hearer is well enough acquainted 
with the Scriptures to be able to test what 
he hears by this standard. He does not 
come empty to church, his mind a mere 
blank sheet, on which the preacher may 
write anything he chooses: on the contrary, 
he brings a mind occupied and exercised 
with the truth; he has learned from the 
Scriptures the will of God for his salvation; 
and he comes to learn it more fully. It is 
to be feared that this would be too sanguine 
a view to take of many a congregation; but 
it points out the pathway of attainment to 
hearers; and every preacher would covet 
hearers of this kind. 

I remember once hearing a magnificent 
lecture on the St. Bernard Pass. It was 
delivered by a man of the most varied in- 
formation, and he dealt with his subject 
under every possible aspect. As he went 
on, the impression of opulence and splendor 
continually growing, I could not help feel- 
ing how much more can be seen in any 

, remarkable spot by a thoroughly trained 
mind than by ordinary eyes. An ordinary 
traveler might go over the same ground 
with some appreciation of the sublime and 
picturesque, but, not knowing history, the 
landscape for him would be destitute of 
the associations of adventure and heroism 
that crowd on the mind of the historical 
student at every turn. So, not knowing 
science, the ordinary traveler would vaguely 
perceive that the road was fringed with 
grass and mountain flowers, and that the 
rocks overhanging the pass were of weird 
and fantastic shapes; but the scientific 
man, knowing botany, sees a wonderful 
book of novel and beautiful forms, every 
one of which either piques his curiosity or 
is referred to its own place in his mental 
collection; and, knowing geology, as he 
lifts his eyes to the strangely riven and 
stratified rocks, his imagination ranges back 
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over millenniums and sees in motion the 
immeasurable forces of the primeval world. 

Each man, in short, sees in any scene just 
as much as he brings the power of seeing: 
according to the poverty or riches of his 
own mind is the amount of the harvest of 
information he is able to reap from the 
landscape. And exactly the same is true 
of hearing: from any product of the mind, 
whether it be book ‘or poem, oration or 
sermon, each hearer carries away in pro- 
portion to what he brings. Every speaker, 
whether his theme be secular or sacred, is 
aware how audiences differ in this respect. 
Some set themselves at once to Jisten; they 
are patient and vigilant, tracking out the 
path of the discourse in its more obscure 
and intricate portions, and welcoming it 
with bright and intelligent signs as it 
emerges in its clearer and more brilliant 
passages; they understand the reference in 
every allusion to history or literature; and 
they appreciate not only the broader effects 
but the finest shades of wit and humor. 
Before such an audience the speaker does 
his best and grows warmer and happier to 
the close. But there are audiences that 
chill a speaker and empty him of energy. 
Their range of information is circumscribed 
and his points are lost on them; their 
minds lack agility and, if they do not miss 
the suggestions of humor altogether, they 
come lagging up after time. They have 
brought little to the feast of reason, and, 
therefore, they carry little away. 

In the Christian Church, where the gospel 
is preached to the poor, we are not entitled, 
except in exceptional circumstances, to ex- 
pect exquisite subtleties of allusion or refer- 
ences to recondite learning to be under- 
stood; but there is a noble intelligence ac- 
cessible to ali our hearers for which we are 
entitled to look. This is the culture obtain- 
able from the Bible. It is marvelous, where 
a genuine love of the truth exists, how inti- 
mate is the acquaintance with the Scripture 
which may be possessed by the otherwise 
uneducated. Noclassical scholar of Oxford 
knows his Homer or Horace as well as many 
an English cottager knows her Testament. 
No Shakespearean scholar in the country is 
as familiar with the plays of the great 
dramatist as many.a Scottish shepherd is 
with the law amd the prophets and the 
Psalms. And could there be any better cul- 
ture? Not only is the Bible an extensive 
and noble literature, the record of a vast 
and varied history, but it deals throughout 
with the profoundest ideas, which open out 
the mind that grapples with them. There 
is many a brain in hut and cottage that, 
solely out of the Bible, has built up for it- 
self a conception of the universe—of God 
and man, of life, duty and destiny—grander 
and truer than can be found in many a sys- 
tem of philosophy. Give me such hearers; 
there are none better. They may not have 
what the pedantic call culture; but there 
are no straightforward reasonings which 
their self-disciplined minds cannot follow 
or solid ideas which they cannot grasp. 

In such minds not only is the thought 
of the preacher received but it is enriched. 
In a belfry, where there is a chime of bells, 
if you strike one, it is said, all the rest will 
begin to sound at the same time; and in a 
full mind, when a thought is introduced, it 


sets in motion kindred ideas, which are 
there already and come forth to illustrate 
and expand it. When an intelligent hearer 
is in church, he may be said to hear two 
sermons—the one preached by the minister 
and another, composed of the ideas and 
illustrations suggested in his own mind by 
what the minister says—and sometimes the 
latter may be the better of the two. 

Thomas Boston, the author of The Four- 
fold State, tells how his earliest religious 
impressions were received from listening to 
the conversation of his parents and other 
godly persons on their way from church. 
The church was several miles from the ham- 
let where his parents resided; and they and 
their neighbors, as they returned home, 
went over the discourse, not merely repeat- 
ing what they could remember, but compar- 
ing its different parts with the Scriptures 
and with their Christian experience. This 
was the Puritan ideal turned into fact; and 
the keen-witted boy, as he listened, received 
impressions which were never to be blotted 
out of the depth and reality of the Christian 
life. You can read almost the same thing 
in the autobiographical chapters at the be- 
ginning of The Life of John G. Paton and 
in the Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle. 
What kind of conversation do our children 
listen to, as they accompany us home from 
church? 

By conference with one another the hear- 
ers of the gospel may thus build up the 
structure of truth within their minds; but 
it is chiefly by solitary meditation that this 
is to be done. By reading and by hearing 
we may to a certain extent appropriate the 
thoughts of others; but, if we are to be 
thinkers ourselves and have thoughts of 
our own, we must meditate. Reading and 
hearing, good as they are, may be a snare. 
There are cases in which reading is a 
disease; and we may run about to hear so 
much that we have no time to think. The 
glory of the truth, the beauty of Christ, the 
power of salvation are things not merely to 
be heard about, but to be experienced. 
Preaching is only the testimony of others 
to the existence and the goodliness of the 
land; but we must visit the country our- 
selves. lt is when we have thus in ourselves 
a foundation of belief that we are able to 
hear aright; we have a living interest in 
what is preached, because we are needing 
stones wherewith to build higher the struc- 
ture of our own faith. 


——— 


THE CALL AND CLAIM OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD UPON 
YOUNG MEN. 


THE ELDER TO THE YOUNGER, 


BY REY. FE. B. WEBB, D.D. © ~ 


Our appeal is to the young men in our 
churches to come forward at once, and, 
entering into the great designs of the 
American Board, attend the annual meet- 
ing and mingle their energies and sympa- 
thies with the counsels and experiences 
of their seniors, and so give a fresh and 
vigorous impulse to the gracious work. 
The reasons for this are many and urgent. 
In the first place, the undertaking to which 
the board has committed itself rises above 
and reaches beyond every other undertak- 
ing, sacred or secular. In his history of 
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the nineteenth century Robert Mackenzie 
opens a chapter in these words: 


In the foremost rank of powers destined to 
change the face of the world stand Christian 
missions. These may almost be regarded as 
products of this century, and the imposing 
magnitude which they have gained is alto- 

ether recent. ... There are few things in 

uman history that wear an aspect of higher 
moral grandeur than the opening of what 
are now our great missions... . Among the 
glories of the century is none greater than 
this. All other enterprises of beneficence 
must yield to this magnificent attempt to 
expel eepoelng superstitions and convey into 
every heart the ennobling influences of the 
Christian religion. 

There may be those who still cry out 
against Christian missions. But that cry 
is their own condemnation—a withering tes- 
timony from their own lips to both their 
ignorance and impiety. The grandeur of 
the work commands the attention of all 
men, and enlists the sympathies of all who 
have been born again. Identified, mind and 
heart, with this divine, world-embracing 
enterprise, no man can be without partaking 
in thought and character somewhat of its 
moral grandeur and beneficence. Such an 
enterprise with such aims must react power- 
fully and vitally upon its promoters. If 
one is lifted gradually to the object of his 
devout contemplations, and comes finally to 
makeits characteristics his own, then surely, 
as a matter of mental enlargement and spir- 
itual elevation, nothing can exceed the im- 
portance of devoting one’s self, personally 
and heartily, to this magnificent missionary 
undertaking. 

Then again one comes, in the atmos- 
phere of a great missionary meeting like 
the annual gathering of the board, into a 
closer sympathy with God—into sympathy 
with the vast and gracious designs an- 
nounced in prophecy and in the cross of 
Christ—and into an understanding ‘of the 
movements that embrace the nations and 
the centuries. Prophecies that reach into 
our day and beyond, and record in advance 
the trend and the triumph of our holy reli- 
gion, are read with feelings vague and un- 
certain. But when we hear from the lips 
of the missionary that these radiant proph- 
ecies are being fulfilled in the earth today 
our hearts are drawn into a closer sym- 
pathy with God. We understand His Word. 
We know the meaning of Calvary. We are 
assured of the divine intent from what is 
actually transpiring, as when we see the 
poles and wires stretched along the streets 
we know the city’s darkness is to be ex- 
pelled by electric lights. In the promise, 
“To, I am with you,’’ we recognize com- 
panionship and guidance. Now we hear 
the voice of God from the lips of Moses and 
Isaiah; we feel the throbbing of the infinite 
heart in the invitations and promises of the 
gospel. Nowhere else do we come so closely 
into the current of God’s feelings. From 
no other hight do we see so far and so 


‘clearly into the certainty and the success 
of Messianic designs. 


Still further, at the annual meeting of the 
board, one is drawn sympathetically and 
practically into the current of missionary 
activities. From the returned missionary, 
hurrying through his story that he may get 
back to his work, we learn how they kindled 
the first light and how they made it shine 
afar; how they gathered the first assembly 
and opened to them the provisions of an in- 
finite mercy; how they won the first convert 
and established the church and planted the 
school; and then how they moved on from 
the shore inland over the hills and across 


_ the plains, carrying blessings with them 
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as the sun carries light and life. Outside an 
annual meeting how many persons stop to 
reflect that it is hardly one hundred years 
since the great missionary societies came 
into existence, or that the stupendous effort 
to evangelize the world is yet in its infancy. 

But what promise is in this infancy— 
promise that surpasses everything except 
the horizon of prophecy and the power of 
God! How many of our young men in mer- 
cantile life, and having the markets of the 
world under their eye, know what is being 
done in Africa, for instance? The flag of 
every nation floats over some portion of its 
vast territory; but a little army of 700 or- 
dained missionaries, with 7,000 native as- 
sistants, soldiers under the banner of the 
cross, are pressing in from the twilight of 
the shores to the dark interior, not for war 
or trade, but to redeem the inhabitants and 
reclaim the land. The southern part of 
Africa is aglow with missionary zeal, and 
the Upper Congo has five large steamers 
navigating its affluent waters in the interest 
ofg@he Christian religion. 

How many stop to consider that it is not 
one hundred years since Christian teaching 
in India was prohibited by a Christian 
nation. And not fifty years since grants of 
millions of dollars were made for pagan 
worship in that same land of caste, super- 
stition and crime. Now this same govern- 
ment gives its powerful aid and influence to 
Christianity, helping Christian churches and 
schools and hospitals to the ascendancy in 
that same land. In more than 6,000 villages 
converts to Christianity are found today, 
and many of those persons best informed 
believe that India is already in the spring- 
time of a wonderful transformation, One 
who ought to know says: ‘Christ rules 
British India, India is unconsciously im- 
bibing this new civilization, suecumbing to 
its irresistible influence.’’ 

These are examples of what the mission- 
aries are doing, and certainly not in all 
respects the most favorable, and yet worthy 
of the supreme attention of every Christian 
man. In the annual meetings the great 
facts of progress, and signs that foretoken 
the regeneration, reform and revolution of 
tribes, nations, islands and continents, are 
brought out and dwelt upon till the heart 
throbs with great aspirations and hopes. 

Upon the young men will come soon the 
responsibility of directing and supporting 
all these vital forces. The institutions of 
religion, Christian churches, schools, col- 
leges and all these great missionary socie- 
ties, rooted now and growing in every land, 
will come into the hands of the young men, 
as well as the banks, the manufactures, the 
agriculture and the commerce of this great 
nation. And to control and carry forward 
all these mighty interests in the fear of God 
and in subjection to the kingdom of heaven 
requires something beyond impulse or tem- 
porary enthusiasm. Discipline, thought, ex- 
perience are essential, and to participate in 
the reviews, counsels and conclusions of the 
annual meeting is to begin along these lines. 
The tremendous responsibility must be met. 
And the meeting of it will be felt among 
the nations to the ends of theearth. Young 
men, are you ready—ready to receive the 
trust and push the gracious work with all 
your resources, energies, sympathies and 
affections? God guide and bless you! 

— 


I will not make a religion for God nor 
suffer any to make a religion for me.— 
Whichcote’s Aphoriams. 
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When a feller takes a day off—O, he learns a lot 0’ 

Wvenrane sory doves a-flyin’, with the music in their 
wings; 

From the hills and from the valleys, where the 
dreams and dews is found— 

When a feller takes a day off, an’ his soul is loafin’ 
round! 

The Southern bard who thus gave vent to 
his emotions may not have had any particu- 
lar holiday or jaunt in mind, but any one 
who knows anything about the beatific 
mental state denominated soul loafing, or 
any one to whom the past summer is mem- 
orable because of some specific pleasuring 
in the wilderness or on the mountain side 
or over seas, will respond to his homely 
sentiments. The lines, at any rate, will 
serve as a thread on which I may string a 
few reminiscences of beautiful places in 
Great Britain, somewhat out of the beaten 
line of travel. 

In one respect [ resemble the little Brook- 
line girl who was asked on a returning 
steamer the other day what she enjoyed 
most abroad. ‘I haven’t been abroad,’’ 
was her reply. ‘I’ve only been to Eng- 
land.”’ That is the charm of the British 
Isles to us Americans. They are just for- 
eign enough to be interesting, while they are 
sufficiently like our own country to make 
it difficult to be homesick. The moment 
you land at Liverpool or Southampton your 
eye is caught by a queer sight, your ear ar- 
rested by a difference in accent or the fasten- 
ing of an unusual word to a familiar object 
like a street car or an elevator; but scratch 
these superficial variations and you find the 
dear old mother tongue, ours as well as 
theirs, only uttered so much more musically 
by them than by us. 

Your experience on the docks is a fore- 
runner of the conflict of sensations through 
which you will often pass as you journey 
up and down the island when the novel 
and the familiar present themselves to 
view. Though you are ‘only in Eng- 
land’’ and notin the far-away Tyrol or in 
the land of the midnight sun, you have 
more than enough to interest and delight 
you for weeks and even months. Great 
cities rich with historic suggestion and 
present-day concerns, quaint, sleepy little 
villages, ancient walled towns like Oxford 
and York, stately cathedrals and tiny parish 
churches, gleaming rivers and _ verdant 
meadows, fertile fields with their luxuriant 
growths diversified by the ever-present scar- 
let poppy, quiet lanes guarded on each side 
by fragrant hedges—these are some of the 
things in England that appeal to the lover 
of nature. Add to its natural charms the 
happy homes and warm hearts with which 
no country under the sun is: blessed in a 
greater degree, and the most fastidious 
traveler can desire no more satisfactory 
combination of interests. 

The summer of 1894, in contrast to its 
predecessor, will go on record in England 
as one of the coolest and wettest for many 
years. While America was under a blanket 
of parching heat, dripping skies and a de- 


lightful temperature were the rule on the 


European side of the Atlantic. Most of us 
who were there exploded several times over 
the popular fallacy that English rains are 
not wet rains. To be sure William Winter 
rhapsodizes over those ‘ brief, light, pleas- 
ant rains,’’ and John Burroughs declares 
that all one has to do in England to avoid a 
shower is to get over the fence into the next 
lot, but the unsuspecting tourist should re- 
member that these graceful writers are al- 
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lowed in the interests of their craft acertain 
measure of poetic license. 

However, we had no reason to complain 
concerning the crisp, sunny days vouchsafed 
us for our run through Wales. Thisisa 
province of the kingdom which the conven- 
tional tourist usually passes by, but he 
loses some of the most picturesque moun- 
tain, valley and coast scenery to be found 
across the sea. Visited in late July, when 
the foliage is at its thickest and greenest, 
and when merry haymaking parties of men, 
women and children, toiling far into the long 
twilight, give life and color to the fields, one 
sees Wales atits best. Its principal charms, 
at least those of North Wales, can be in- 
spected ina week. The itinerary, however 
rapid, should include the Torrent Walk at 
Dolgelly, a drive along the Mawddach to 
the fashionable seashore resort, Barmouth, 
where Dr. R. W. Dale spends his holidays, 
and a trip onthe Toy Railroad from Port 
Madoc to Blaneau Ffestiniog, winding as it 
does along the slopes of the mountains, 
whence one catches captivating visions of 
the distant sea and the nearer valleys. 

-Bettws-y-Coed is a good place in which to 
drop anchor for a quiet Sunday. It resem- 
bles closely Jackson in the White Mountains. 
You will be ready Monday, if the day is fine, 
for the climb up Snowdon, which, towering 
up 8.571 feet, is the highest peak in Eng- 
land or Wales. It is a long, hard pull to 
the top, but the view amply repays one, 
though a foot-sore but plucky individual in 
my party assents to this dictum with con- 
siderable mental reservation. The comfort 
and quiet, however, of the Hotel George at 
Bangor, whither three weary travelers be- 
took themselves on their descent from Snow- 
don, went far toward compensating for the 
fatigue of the ascent, and a day of idling on 
the banks of the Menai Straits in close view 
of the two famous marvels of engineering 
that bridge this body of water brought the 
Welsh tour to a fortunate close. 

Even ashort stay in this distinct section 
of the queen’s dominion makes you aware 
that you are in the midst of a people using 
one of the most remarkable languages 
known to civilized man. A vowel is as rare 
in Wales as a glass of ice water in London. 
What vowels they have are made to do the 
work of a pack horse, being saddled on 
both sides with half a dozen consonants. A 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Vowels 
would have abundant scope in Wales. Not 
that I would traduce the Welsh language— 
but I think the Welsh people should be al- 
lowed the monopoly of its use. 

American tourists were scarce in the 
Scotch Highlands this summer. Most of 
them anyway hurry from Glasgow through 
the Trossachs to Edinburgh and think they 
have done Scotland, but they haven’t until 
they have seen Oban on the west coast, a 
day’s sail from Glasgow via the Clyde, 
teeming with shipping interests, the lovely 
Kyles of Bute and the Crinan Canal. Pro- 
fessor Blackie expresses my opinion when 
he says: 


For Oban is a dainty place, 
In distant or in nigh lands; 

No town delights the tourist race 
Like Oban in the Highlands. 


Oban holds the key to all the historic, 
romantic and scenic attractions of Western 
Scotland—to Iona, sacred to Christian faith 
because here St. Columba planted the cross 
in 563; to Staffa, with its curious Fingal’s 
Cave, which the geographies of our child- 
hood led us to regard as one of the wonders 
of the world; to the isle of Skye, far up to 
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the northwest, whose very name suggests 
broad horizons and a bracing atmosphere; 
and to all the glories of the western sea, 
shimmering in sunshine and moonlight and 
beckoning the yachtsman. No wonder that 
after a cruise on that restless bit of the At- 
lantic William Black could write such books 
as White Wings, and put into them the 
salt and shimmer of the sea. 

Let every well-disposed tourist remember, 
by the way, that Oban has a brave and use- 
ful little Congregational church,, which is 
doing much in social and educational ways 
for the town. It has a faithful pastor, and 
several laymen who love and serve it as the 
apple of their eye. In summer prominent 
preachers of the denomination visiting Oban 
occupy its pulpit, and it has had so much 
good preaching all these years that it en- 
dures with good grace the ministrations of 
a very ordinary American who may happen 
along, and it will always give a genuine 
Highland welcome to either minister or lay- 
men from these shores. 

From Oban it isa long, charming day’s sail 
up the Caledonian Canal to Inverness. The 
water trip is really through a series of four 
lochs connected by short strips of canal— 
hence the name of the tour is somewhat mis- 
leading. You are practically sailing most of 
the time through lakes resting like gems in 
the embrace of wooded mountains, the mon- 
arch of all being Ben-Nevis, 4,406 feet high 
and covered usually with a cloud. The 
views are quite similar in their general char- 
acteristics to those one gets on Lake George 
in this country, but the shores of Lake 
George are not adorned with castles around 
whose ivy-clothed and now crumbling walls 
tradition has woven many a story of love and 
adventure, of bloody outrage and of quick 
reprisal. This entire region has witnessed 
some of the most stirring scenes in Scottish 
history and Prince Charlie’s name still has 
power to stir the Highland heart. It is 
interesting, too, to find on every hand traces 
of the old Vikings who so many centuries 
ago penetrated into the numerous bays and 
lochs which indent the western coast. What 
hardy, daring sea-dogs those Norsemen 
must have been! The tales one hears about 
them savor of the heroic age, but the evi- 
dences of their prowess are altogether too 
substantial to be remanded to fairy land. 


When the boat emerges from Loch Ness 


the queenly city of Inverness, the capi-. 


tal of Northern Scotland, comes in sight. 
This, too, is an excellent center for side 
trips and a pleasant place in which to while 
away a week, with its handsome bridges 
and imposing fortifications on the hill asso- 
ciated with Macbeth. Exchanging at Inver- 
ness the steamer for the railway carriage, 
one is soon speeding through the Grampian 
Hills, where Norman’s father, if I may 
judge from casual glimpses from the car 
window, is still feeding his flocks. In six 
hours Crieff is reached, one of the loveliest 
inland resorts in Scotland. Fine driving 


‘and coaching are within easy reach. 


It is only an hour or two thence to the 
ancient seat of learning, known as St. An- 
drews, overlooking the German Ocean. It 
was once the ecclesiastical metropolis, A 
great deal of Scottish history was made 
there, and there several of the heroes of the 
Reformation suffered martyrdom. Now it 
is as peaceful as Andover Hill, and presents 
a somewhat more animated appearance in- 
asmuch as it is a great golf center. 

Scotland, indeed, well deserves the adjec- 
tive ‘‘bonnie.’? One soon gets to love its 
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bleak hills and its remote lakes and valleys- 
The dialect, too, is melodious. The ex- 
pressions ‘“‘a wee bit’? and ‘‘yon man”’ 
linger pleasantly in one’s mind. Then, too, 
the Scotch seem to be such a happy people. 
The bagpipe man is omnipresent. The 
coach driver by your side, as like as not, 
is whistling softly to himself, Bonny Dun- 
dee, and thinking of a bonnet that he ex- 
pects to see at the turn of the road. The 
Irish jig dancer who amuses the passengers 
as the ship is going through the locks is 
so comical that you are forced to empty 
your purse of coppers. The kilt skirts, 
now, alas, becoming less common, detain 
and please the eye. And life even in the 
far-away villages in the Highlands seems 
uniformly happy and wholesome. The 
martial spirit still finds expression in one 
way and another, and Scottish mothers 
still hold before their bairns chivalrous 
ideals, and urge them to be heroes and not 
cowards as they go out to fight life’s battles. 
One thing you expect to find in a genu- 
ine Scotchman, and that is sterling stuff. 
Burns and Scott could hardly help seoring 
successes in the realm of poetry and fiction 
with such material at their command, 

It is quite a transition to pass from the 
wild scenery of the north and west of Scot- 
land to the gently undulating downs and 
the quiet lanes and by-ways of the Isle of 
Wight. Yet the change gives one a good 
idea of the variety of landscape in Great 
Britain. The Isle of Wight does not seem 
to be a popular resort compared with 
Brighton and Margate, though Cowes and 
Ryde, the points nearest the English coast, 
have a considerable transient clientage. 
But most of the persons who go habitually 
to the Isle of Wight are drawn by its even, 
salubrious climate, and its savor of repose 
and detachment from care and trouble. It 
presents about sixty-five miles of coast to 
the encircling channel and the walks along 
the shore are unrivaled for beauty. 

Undercliff, on the south side, is one of the 
famous points, but for solid satisfaction 
commend me to the little town of Shanklin, 
with its rambling streets, its red-tiled 
houses, its picturesque flume known as the 
Chine, and its superb view of the water. It 
is a hard place to tear one’s self from at the 
full of the moon and when to present de- 
light is added the recollection of memora- 
ble experiences that pass in review as one 
says farewell to England after a summer’s 
sojourn there. But the steamer waits at 
Southampton and I hear my Southern poet 
saying: 
When a feller takes a day off—sets his soul to loafin” 


round 

Where the hills climb up to heaven, an’ the rapid 
rivers sound, 

’Pears like the world is newer, with its loveliness 
and light, 

An’ his eyes are seein’ truer, an’ his heart’s a-beatin” 
right. 

HA. B- 


—— 


Most of the good deeds ministers and lay- 
men, too, have done on their vacations will 
not be chronicled, for those who do them 
are not in the habit of reporting them; but 
one worth telling has come to us, not from 
the man who did it. He is a pastor in the 
vicinity of Boston, and, finding that the min- 
ister of a small church near where he was 
spending his vacation had not had an outing 
for some time, he sent the minister away for 
two weeks and supplied the pulpit. Seeing 
that the meeting house needed repairs, he 
appealed to the people for a collection for 
that purpose, to which there was a generous 
response. Then he called personally on mem- 
bers of the congregation and raised enough 
to complete the work. ; 


_ the true values of life.’’ 
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The Home 
GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY ANGELINA W. 


WRAY, 


©! the golden-rod grew on the sunny hill, 
Where the idle vines were creeping, 

But her yellow eyes were tightly shut, 
And the pretty flower was sleeping. 

All day long around her bloomed 

' Daisy and rose and thistle, 

All day long above her rang 
The bluebird’s cheery whistle. 


O! the golden-rod grew on the sunny hil! 
Till the summer days were over, 

‘Till the scarlet poppies drooped and died 
With the pink wild rose and clover. 

Straight and tajl in the autumn haze 
The busy brown bees found her, 

Straight and tall through the autumn days 
The grasses clustered round her. 


0! the golden-rod grew on the sunny hill, 
With butterflies fluttering near her, 

And the brown birds sang of her cool green leaves 
And twittered and chirped to cheer her. 

4“ Twit! twit! twee! twee!’ they whispered low 
Snatches of song and story, 

Till under the soft blue skies there blazed 
A flame of golden glory. 


©! the golden-rod blooms on the hill today, 

Where the maple leaves are turning, 
Waving high with the waves of grass, 

Like a golden taper burning ; 
Bending low on the passing breeze, 

In the noontide’s radiant splendor, 
‘Queen of meadow and field and hill, 

Beautiful, strong and tender. 

fe as 

A teacher in an eminent private school 
was asked recently what she considered the 
greatest obstacle nowadays in a girl’s edu- 
cation, and she promptly replied, ‘‘ Their 
mothers.’”’ She then explained that the 
school in which she taught nominally 
opened in October, but that a large contin- 
gent of the pupils came straggling back as 
late as the middle of November. in May or 
early June off they flit again, and meantime 
the Christmas holidays intervene when the 
girls engage excessively in social gayeties, 
which use up their vitality and leave them 
unfit for study. We then inquired how they 
ever learn anything under such a régime, 
and again the teacher promptly replied, 
‘‘They don’t!’’ In nine cases out of ten it 
is the mother who is at fault. She insists 
upon having her daughter attend operas, 
theaters and parties, claiming that such 
forms of recreation are an essential part of 
her education. The English are much more 
sensible in their simplicity of school and 
college life and in the postponement of so- 
cial duties until a girl has completed her 
studies. 


There is a group of elderly ladies who, in 
early girlhood, kept up a somewhat volumi- 
nous correspondence with each other, but 
in later life it has been restricted to an ex- 
change of letters only once a year and then 
on their birthdays. In this way, though 
widely separated both by distance and the 
formation of new ties, their friendships have 
been kept in repair and the annual messages 
are a source of perennial pleasure. It is 
interesting to note that with advancing 


; years the writers are inclined to discuss the 


deep problems of life rather than mere per- 
sonalities. For instance a question asked 


by one writer was this: ‘‘ What are some of 


the compensations of old age?’’ Out of 
her sanctified womanhood, from the stand- 
point of long service as a busy pastor’s wife, 
one wrote in reply: ‘“‘It enables us to see 
How suggestive 
the answer! Much of our unhappiness is 
due to seeing small matters large and large 
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matters small. Welcome the period when, 
through the perspective of years, our spir- 
itual vision becomes clarified ‘‘to see the 
true values of life.’’ 


During the last two or three months 
many American families have been living 
in hotels and boarding houses and have 
unconsciously revealed to the public their 
habits of home life. In cases where chil- 
dren have accompanied their parents there 
has been an opportunity to observe the 
lamentable Jack of parental control. The 
mother who plaintively remarked of her 
fourteen-year-old son, ‘‘I do wish that boy 
wouldn’t smoke,’’ is a type of hundreds of 
others who apparently never dream of exer- 
cising authority in such matters. Said an- 
other indulgent mamma, ‘‘I suppose Mary 
ought not to eat so much candy, but what 
can I do when friends give it to her?”’ 
The alternative of forbidding, or even of 
regulating, its use would have been re- 
garded as unduly severe. These are genu- 
ine but common illustrations of a laxity 
which marks the management of young 
people. How can they fail to be moral 
weaklings as they grow older if thus de- 
prived of all wholesome discipline during 
the formative years? In the last analysis 
it is often laziness which hinders the par- 
ent from exercising proper authority. It 
is so much easier to yield to a child’s wishes 
than to take time to train his character. 


The idea that the province of woman is 
‘‘to inspire and to appreciate’’ was freshly 
illustrated recently by four sisters who, 
having inspired in their only brother a 
chivalrous devotion rarely equaled, sought 
some means of showing their appreciation. 
‘¢ We don’t want him to think we take for 
granted all he does for us,’’ said one of 
them, ‘‘ we know he is a great deal nicer to 
us than most brothers are to their sisters, 
and we want to show him that we realize 
it.”’ So the four put their curly heads to- 
gether, and the conference resulted in a 
six course dinner for their brother and his 
college friends who were spending their 
vacation in town. Excitement ran high on 
the eventful day. No pains were spared in 
decorating the tables or concocting novel or 
favorite dishes, and not least among the 
attractions were the girls themselves, in 
dainty caps and aprons, ready to anticipate 
every wish and having donned with their 
costumes a demurely distant air, to the 
great amusement of the college ‘‘men,”’ 
who voted the affair a complete success. 
If brotherly kindness were more often re- 
warded by some thoughtful attention such 
as this, would there not be less occasion 
for the complaint that boys ‘‘are far more 
anxious to please other fellows’ sisters than 


their own?’’ 
—  —— 


THE GROWING ORISES OF OHILDREN, 


BY FEORENCE HULL. 


As the world grows older there will be 
increasing need for care of the health during 
youth, for, far from becoming easier, life 
promises to become more difficult to every 
generation. The problem will be, after 
a while, what part of education formerly 
deemed essential can be dispensed with? 
Every one will realize that some part of the 
accumulated burden, must be shifted or 
human nature will succumb. But the prob- 
lem isnotso very far inthefuture. Perhaps 
it is with us at the present instant. Are we 
all equal in health and power to the demands 
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the present makes upon us? Is the yoke our 
children wear easy and loose upon their 
tender young shoulders? It is easy, in an 
age which prides itself upon being practical 
and sensible, to get assent to the affirmation 
that ‘‘ health is the first wealth,’’ but the 
assent is too often with the lips and not 
with the heart. That vaulting ambition 
which runs away with good sense makes 
us look complacently upon the spectacle of 
a child of average physique staggering under 
herculean tasks. Not all children are over- 
worked. Natural indolence saves many, 
and in some cases the good management of 
teachers. But few children are in such 
perfect physical condition that they can do 
with ease the amount of intellectual work 
that ought reasonably to be expected of 
them. And the reason why they are not 
in this good condition is largely owing to a 
neglect upon the part of their guardians of 
some of the fundamental principles of 
growth. 

One of these is that growth of body pro- 
ceeds by ‘‘ fits and starts.’’ There are peri- 
ods of almost absolute rest, and again there 
are seasons of remarkable activity when the 
frame expands or shoots upward with a 
rapidity that sometimes makes a surprised 
parent say, ‘‘ You can almost see the child 
grow.’ During the quiet period nature is 
storing up energy against a sudden call, 
and at the hour that circumstances favor 
there is a quick demand for all this residue 
of power, and the system is absolutely 
drained for the time of its resources, 
Whether the child passes through these 
growing crises favorably depends upon two 
things—his previous immunity from wast- 
ing diseases and his exemption from severe 
mental labor at the time. Every infantile 
malady escaped is so much capital of 
strength. Instead of fancying that little 
ones should hasten to have certain diseases 
supposed to be incidental to early life, par- 
ents should believe that the longer any 
sickness can be deferred the better. The 
endeavor should be to make the child 
strong enough to resist contagion and epi- 
demic disorders. If he passes a certain 
point he is thereafter comparatively safe, 
for grown persons rarely take ‘‘ children’s 
diseases,’’? and then only when their consti- 
tutions have become weakened so that some 
sort of illness is inevitable for them, 

‘Youth,’ observes some one, ‘‘is the 
time when we drive in our coffin nails, not 
only for ourselves but for our offspring.” 
There is ample proof to sustain this idea 
that it matters very much to our children 
what our own physical condition was in 
our youth. Butif we cannot undo the evil 
effects of injudicious rearing in our own 
case, we can instruct our children in the 
laws of self-preservation, so that they will 
be enabled to avoid the excesses and im- 
prudent exposures that so often undermine 
our constitutions before we are aware of it. 
The chief responsibility rests, however, with 
us, for youth is naturally prodigal of its 
resources. It is the duty of a parent to 
prepare for physical crises in his child’s 
life before they come, and to see that his 
strength is saved up for the time of greatest 
need. 

Usually the child is most vigorous and 
the strain of growing is at its lowest mark 
in the fall and winter, and he can then most 
readily perform mental,labor. But with 
the advance of spring his system relaxes, 
and nature imperatively calls for a season 
of rest in order to prepare for the access of 
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growth which will come with the warm 
weather. Summer is distinctively the time 
when the bodily needs assert their claims 
over all others, and the school vacation 
very properly comes then. Some flinty- 
hearted educators are attempting to prove 
that long vacations are pernicious, and that 


the summer holidays ought to be shortened ° 


by six weeks. Such an unphysiological 
idea should never be allowed to prevail. 
Long summer vacations are the only salva- 
tion of a number of school children. Fre- 
quently they come just a little too late, or, 
rather, they are preceded by a period of 
overexertion which is so exhausting to the 
child that complete recuperation does not 
take place before his hard work begins 
again, The way to prevent this would be 
to have a fortnight’s vacation in the spring, 
when the mind should not be occupied with 
coming examinations but healthily em- 
ployed with some very practical work or 
play, which would give the tired faculties 
complete rest. 

The summer vacation should positively 
be spent in the open air as much as if these 
young growing organisms were little ani- 
mals. Most children need little urging to 
go out of doors in warm weather. Butifa 
boy or girl is ‘‘ bookish” and inclined to 
lounge in a semi-darkenéd room over a vol- 
ume of history, or, as is more likely, over a 
story, the unwholesome inclination is to be 
combated. It is difficult to educate a per- 
son of literary propensities into a liking for 
physical activity, but the right lure can be 
discovered to tempt the recluse out if we 
are ingenious. There are few youthful 
persons who, under favorable conditions 
for sport, will not rejoice to throw aside ali 
the printed matter that a devout disciple 
of zsthetics says the devil invented and 
spend the soft summer days.‘ close to na- 
ture’s heart,” repeating, in some varied 
phrase, the New England poet’s passionate 
abjuration: 


Iam but a willow of the wilderness, 

Loving the wind that bent me. All my hurts 
My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 
A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 

A wild rose, or rock-loving columbine, 

Salve my worst wounds. 


oo 


HOW TO CHOOSE PICTURES. 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL. 


Twenty-five years ago true works of art 
were luxuries possessed by only a favored 
few. Almost the only inexpensive form of 
picture was the chromo, and this was seldom 
used to reproduce works of merit. There 
was no demand for anything better and 
‘hence no supply. But the demand arose 
and increased with amazing suddenness. 
As a result the market is abundantly stocked 
with black and white reproductions from 
the works of painters of all degrees. Etch- 
ings and engravings, photographs and photo- 
gravures, artotypes and half-tones are the 
principal classes of these pictures, ranging 
in price from fifty cents to fifty dollars. 
One dollar will buy a German photograph 
of the Sistine Madonna, which any house- 
holder in the land might be proud to hang 
on his walls. 

But the present is only a half-way station 
between the artistic torpor of the past and 
the ideal state of the future. Although we 
have left behind us the time when no good 
works of art could be had at reasonable 
"prices, the best we can say of the art market 
today is that it furnishes good and bad in 
equal quantities and at the same rates. The 
time is yet to come when the best shall 
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reign triumphant and alone, without any 
poor pictures to bewilder the taste. As long 
as the worthy and the unworthy stand side 
by side the mind is confused in regard to a 
wise and satisfactory choice. 

Before selecting a picture the intending 
purchaser should form some clear idea of 
the kind of subject desired. Too many 
start out with no more definite purpose than 
to fill a blank space on a wall. They know 
the size and shape of the picture needed, 
but give no thought to its theme. Con- 
sequently, if they chance upon a framed 
picture of just the required dimensions, they 
are in danger of deciding upon it hastily, 
without noticing what kind of art they 
have chosen, contented if it is not positively 
ugly. Nowa picture should be something 
more than a space-filler, its mission is to 
delight the eye and elevate the mind. 
Hence, the first matter of importance is the 
subject, and upon this all the attention 
should be concentrated. The frame may 
easily be attended to afterwards. 

Works of art should take their character 
from the room in which they are placed. 
In a general sitting room it is well to have 
figures, landscapes and architectural views 
in fair proportions. To decide from which 
one of these three classes we wish a new 
picture is the first step toward the selec- 
tion. Proceed now with the determination 
to have nothing but a true work of art. A 
few simple principles are the guide: the 
picture must show something real in life 
or nature that is deeper and better than 
we ordinarily see there. It must be stim- 
ulating to the imagination, suggesting far 
more than it actually expresses. It must 
surprise us with ‘some new beauty every 
time we look at it. It must never weary 
us and always refresh us. When we find 
something which will do all this, we do 
not need any technical training to teach us 
that this is true art. Of course, we can- 
not be sure of all these qualities at a single 
glance, and this is why a picture should 
never be bought in a hurry. Think the 
matter over many days; the time will not 
be wasted. 

It is sometimes a help but often a hin- 
drance to let the name of an artist influence 
our choice. A great name does not guaran- 
tee a great picture. The works of cele- 
brated masters are often of unequal merit. 
The little Mouse- Catcher (‘‘ Muscipula’’) is 
not the right picture for our nursery al- 
though painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
On the other hand, the same artist’s Penel- 
ope Boothby, the Strawberry Girl and An- 
gel Heads are incomparable for children’s 
pictures. It is important to cultivate sin- 
cerity and independence of judgment and 
to gauge a work by its own merits without 
regard to its authorship. Having once rec- 
ognized the true worth of a picture the dis- 
covery that it is famous may legitimately 
add weight to our intention to purchase 
it. 

Those who have children in the family 
cannot overestimate the value of having 
some religious subjects among their fig- 
ure pictures. Raphael’s Transfiguration of 
Christ and the cartoon of Paul Preaching at 
Athens, Murillo’s Holy Family of Seville, 
Hofmann’s Boy Christ Among the Doctors, 
Doré’s Christ Leaving the Pretorium are 
works which must exercise a lasting influ- 
ence in the life. It is well for young people 
to become familiar with such ideals of manly 
courage and womanly purity as Michael 
Angelo’s David and Raphael’s St. Cecilia, 
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Andrea del Sarto’s Boy St. John and Itten- 
bach’s Young Mary. 

The poetry of nature and of nature’s peo- 
ple is beautifully revealed in the works of 
the French school of which Millet was chief. 
The Angelus and the Shepherdess, al- 
though oft repeated, are never wearisome, 
and Bréton’s Bénédiction des Blés is always 
a delight. For landscape, pure and simple, 
the reproductions after Corot are exquisite 
interpretations of the delicate loveliness of 
the forest. A fine marine view is difficult 
to get in black and white, but when one is 
fortunate enough to find the right thing it 
is a valuable addition to the art treasures of 
ahome. A good landscape or a fine marine 
has as definite an individuality as a figure 
picture. It should leave upon the mind, not 
a vague, general impression, but a distinct 
conception of some special phase of nature 
which is significant and elevating. In mak- 
ing a selection seek one of this kind, and let 
the test of its merit be that a day or two 
after first seeing it the memory of its indi- 
viduality is still clear. 

Lovers of history and literature can get 
inexpensive foreign photographs of almost 
all the great architectural monuments of 
the old world. The beautiful columns of 
the Parthenon, the splendid walls of the 
Roman Coliseum, the picturesque ruins of 
Heidelberg and Kenilworth castles, the 
majestic spires of Lichfield and Cologne are 
noble art achievements from which to draw 
daily inspiration. The sculpture of the 
past, like its architecture, may contribute 
a valuable element to the art decorations of 
our homes. Photographs of the Greek 
marbles of the Vatican and of the works of 
Cellini, Donatello and the great Angelo are 
a liberal education. 

There is a singular odium attached to a 
picture which was a mistaken choice. It 
cannot wear out like furniture, nor break 
like bric-a-brac. We do not want to give 
away something we do not like ourselves. 
We consider it extravagant to put it alto- 
gether out of sight. As a last resort we 
hang it in an unused room, and here we 
occasionally come upon it to be unpleasantly 
reminded of its remarkable durability. The 
only efficacious remedy for the difficulty is 
to reduce the detested object to ashes, 
leaving the frame for a more worthy suc- 
cessor. When this is found it will abun- 
dantly verify the truth of that familiar line 
of Keats, 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


FOR YOUNG MOTHERS. 


A writer in Good Housekeeping recommends 
young mothers always to burn a night lamp 
in spite of many obvious objections usually 
made to such a practice. She says many dis- 
tressing accidents might happen which in the 
darkness would not be: discovered. Babies 
frequently roll or get turned upon their faces 
when asleep and thus are in peril of suffocat- 
ing. They are apt to, toss, off bed clothing, 
exposing them to colds and croup. But the 
most watchful mother cannot see these things 
in a dark room. ‘ 


It is of the greatest importance for a mother 
to understand the various symptoms and cries 
of her infant. When a baby seems restless or 
nervous perhaps his clothing should be re- 
moved in order to discover if a binding is too 
tight or a fold in the garment is pressing the 
tender flesh. A long, moaning cry shows pain 
and soreness of the lungs and often of the 
muscles, as from a sudden cold or a pain in 
the chest, 1f the crying is accompanied by 
coughing. A sure sign of colic is when he 
cries and draws up his knees, and if he crowds 
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his fingers into the mouth and tries to chew 
them it is apparent that he suffers from his 
teeth and gums. ‘ 
Hot water may be used to advantage in 
many infantile disorders. A child that refuses 
to nurse will often take hot water greedily, 
and soon fall into a refreshing sleep. The hot 
water cleanses the digestive organs and acts 
as a stimulant, an antiseptic, a sedative and a 


' food. 


Pastor Kneipp, who has had such phenom- 
enal success in his hydropathic establishments 
in Bavaria, says that babies ought always to 
go without shoes or stockings, or, at least, to 
wear only such coverings as will permit the 
fresh air to penetrate to the skin. He also 
condemns in the strongest terms the custom 
of wrapping infants too closely when out of 
doors, claiming that if a child is accustomed 
from its tenderest years to a judicious process 
of hardening by exposure to the air it will 
never suffer from ‘‘ debility, poverty of blood, 
nervousness and all such miseries which 
enervate and shorten life.’’ 


One busy mother reserves the hour from 


‘five to six every day for reading aloud to her 


little children while they are having their 
supper. In this way she superintends their 
table manners, lays the foundation for good 
taste in literature and gives them the pleasure 
of her society for, at least, one full hour dur- 
ing the twenty-four. 


HELPS TO HUMANITY: A PEN. 


BY IOHANNES INDIGNANS. 


About a year ago you gave me place in 
your esteemed columns to call, and state 
the reasons for calling, Starch a Foe to Hu- 
manity. Subsequent experience has not 
changed my then conviction as to the mis- 
erable folly of wearing starched collars and 
cuffs. Willing to be corrected if I had ex- 
aggerated the evil, I consented to use a new 
and promising device, called the ‘ protec- 
tion fastener,’’ which had been presented 
to me—at my request—for a Christmas pres- 
ent. This was a sort of adjustable metallic 
loop, with a glittering button at the show 
end, to attach the cuff to the sleeve. But, 
alas! the relief was unexpectedly transient, 
as I knew it would be. The first church 
sociable I attended witnessed my discom- 
fiture as the ‘‘loop”’ slipped off and my lus- 
trous cuff fell to the floor. Protection did 
not protect! No, the arguments remain im- 
pregnable against starch as an encroach- 
ment on the rights of humanity and a foe to 
the welfare of the race. 

But this is aside. Starch is not the only 
test of the progress of civilization. In 
another department of everyday experience 
I claim to have made a discovery so impor- 
tant, so far-reaching, so serviceable to our 
common humanity that I have felt like 
changing my name to Johannes Jubilans. I 
refer to the recent perfection of a utensil 
for writing. The evolution of the fountain 
pen from the ink horn of the scribes has 
been a long, slow process. The ideal to be 
attained was an instrument, easily portable 
and readily used, which should combine in 
one the pen and the ink. Along this line 
men have sought out many inventions in 
the way of stylographs and fountain pens. 
Most of them have proved themselves inven- 
tions of the sort indicated in ‘‘ the words of 
the preacher.’’ Many of them have had 
their day and ceased to be. I helieve I have 
tried them all—and they have all tried me 
sorely. One feature characterized all alike 
—when most needed they would not work; 


at the critical moment thay always failed. 


They could be positively relied upon for 
that. 


t 
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My first one was bought or borrowed for 
a long sea voyage. (No; I remember now 
—it was given me by a friend who said he 
had no further use for it. I understood 
later the point of his remark.) It worked 
fairly well on land when other stationery 
was accessible, but when off soundings it 
was a snare and a bother. I was fortunate 
enough to lose it at last on an uninhabited 
and desolate island in the harbor of which 
we lay for several days with a contrary wind. 
I have often thought of the disappointment 
which must have come to some subse- 
quent visitor, some forlorn and shipwrecked 
brother—perhaps an untutored Indian—as 
he found the pen and essayed to use it. 

Afterwards I bought another, said to be 
the best in the market. The history of 
that pen and of its successors is one. They 
generally worked well enough at my own 
desk, where there were a dozen pens and 
no urgency. But when I took out the 
thing in the Congregational Library or the 
Athenzum, it either refused to make a sin- 
gle mark or oozed out its blackness on my 
hands or the book which the courteous 
lady attendants had brought me. The state 
of the emotional faculties, as one slinks into 
an alcove and tries the merits of a news- 
paper as an absorbent—wondering whether 
even Pears Soap will change the Ethiopian 
skin, to use an ancient sentiment—may be 
better imagined than described. 

A dealer urged me to try the latest and 
best—on trial. Its name—which I omit— 
was attractive; besides I had just received 
a message from the lady who writes for 
your columns over the signature of Kate 
Upson Clark strongly recommending that 
pen: ‘If properly managed it is simply 'per- 
fect, and goes almost forever.’”’ A pen that 
could write such facile and felicitous arti- 
cles as hers would be a prize, and I got it. 
Of course I didn’t properly manage, for it 
didn’t last forever—far from it. The trial 
came off a day or two afterward, when on 
a semi-public occasion in a town where I 
was a stranger I was asked by a lady for 
my autograph. I pulled out my new pen 
and holding my straw hat in one hand pre- 
pared to write with the other. The prepa- 
ration consisted in a jet of ink spurting over 
my new hat. The dealer willingly took 
back the pen, on condition that I would 
claim no damages for the spotted hat. 

I made one more effort, A gentleman 
sent to the New York manufactory for a 
specially selected article. It was a beauti- 
ful pen—when it worked, which it did until 
my arrival at the World’s Fair. I spent a 
part of a day in the Liberal Arts Building 
finding tke agency of that pen. The man 
explained why it did not work and fixed it 
so that it would. On my way home I 
wished to take the address of a gentleman 
from Montana—I took it with a_ pencil. 
Soon after my return I began to write a 
card at the post office, but preferring to 
finish it with the inevitable stub pen of that 
locality laid down my choice pen and have 
never seenit more. I did not advertise for 
it, and avoided reading Found notices on 
the bulletin board. 

This is the dark side of the matter, pur- 
posely dwelt upon in order to set off the 
contrast. There is a fountain pen that 
works. I know it. I have it. It came 
into my possession, so far as I am concerned, 
by accident. I did not want another— 
would not take another as a gift. But by 
special request I tried it—and to my as- 
tonishment it: wrote what I dictated, and 
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not a blot, I have tried on several occasions 
to surprise it, expecting that it would fail, 
but have been uniformly disappointed. It 
has never failed but once—and I cannot 
fairly blame the pen for that, as it contained 
noink, This very morning it had a severe 
test in being called upon to sign a check— 
I almost hoped it would not work, but it 
did, and I am a poorer man by fifteen dol- 
lars. It never leaks, it never oozes, it can 
be carried right side up or wrong side up 
in the pocket with impunity, the ‘‘cap”’ 
unscrews without going to a blacksmith, 
the ‘‘ bulge’’ on one end (an expert at my 
elbow says that is a ‘‘collar’’—not of the 
starched variety) which pushes out the (gold) 
pen—I believe that is the distinguishing 
merit of the invention—helps to keep the 
pen from slipping out of the pocket when 
the owner wanders on desolate islands. 
Probably the manufacturers would enumer- 
ate other advantages, but these are enough 
for me, 

Do you ask where this prize may be 
obtained? I am not an agent for it, and do 
not care whether the readers of this hum- 
ble article buy it or not. For personal and 
practical reasons I am glad to have it, but I 
am specially moved to this declaration of 
its virtues in order to prove my jubilant 
contention that mankind is advancing when 
it has produced a fountain pen that always 
works, 


AFTER SOHOOL. 


When all my lessons have been learned, 
And the last year at school is done, 

I shall put up my books and games: 
*“Good-by, my fellows, every one!”’ 


The dusty road will not seem long, 
Nor twilight lonely, nor forlorn 

The everlasting whip-poor-wills 
That lead me back where I was bom. 


And there beside the open door, 
In a large country dim and cool, 
Her waiting smile shall hear at last, 
‘‘ Mother, lam come home from school.’”’ 
—Bliss Carman, in Harper’s Bazar. 


a 


DON’T ORY, GIRLS. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


““Consider what a great girl you are; 
consider what a long way you have come; 
consider what o’clock it is; consider any- 
thing — only don’t cry!’’ So spoke the 
White Queen to Alice in the Chess Coun- 
try, and the White Queen was wiser in her 
day and generation than many daughters 
of men. 

In the novels of our grandmothers’ days 
the heroine was wont to indulge in soft 
sobbing, or to burst into violent weeping, 
or at least to bedew her handkerchief with 
her tears upon the most trifling occasions. 
Happily, however, Lydia Languish is out 
of fashion, and the sensible girl of today 
devours her disappointment, covers her 
chagrin with a jest and calls her pride to 
keep back her tears. She knows that cry- 
ing will never make two and two five, nor 
solve the difficulty that presents itself. She 
knows that only in novels are tears becom- 
ing to the face, and she sensibly objects to 
reddening her eyes and making blotches 
upon her cheeks. Her physiology and com- 
mon sense have taught her, too, that cry- 
ing makes her nervous and hysterical and 
clouds her powers of thought, so that any 
indulgence in that line hinders rather than 
helps her in rising above discouragements. 
She only wishes that her mother had treated 
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her in her childhood as she treated her 
sons—making them ashamed to cry for 
trifles and teaching them habits of self- 
control. 

If you want people to like you—and what 
girl, indifferent as she may appear, does not 
ardently desire that?—do not weep or whine. 
This is a selfish world, and it is not going 
to stop and ask what is the matter. It only 
cares for results and results of the happy 
kind. If you will smile, it will gladly smile 
with you; and if it sees that you smile when 
you would rather cry, it will respect you all 
the more for your courage. There is noth- 
ing more debasing to a human being than 
incessant brooding over its wrongs; and 
grumbling and fretting, whether silent or 
spoken, use up just so much force. So be 
joyous if you can, girls, but good-natured at 
all hazards. A welcoming, gracious manner 
and light-heartedness will do more for you 
than beauty or learning or the riches of 
India. 

‘‘T seek ‘no thorns,”’ said Goethe’s wise 
mother to a sentimental maiden, ‘‘and I 
catch the small joys. If the door is low, I 
stoop down. ~If-I can remove the stone out 
of my way, 1 doso. If it is too heavy, I go 
around it. And thus every day I find some- 
thing which gladdens me,” 


— 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 
(Continued from last week.) 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Nine mountains of Palestine may well be 
taught as a continuation‘ of the map lessons 
already given. And special attention to facts 
about Mt. Ebal and Mt. Gerizim will add 
much to a clear understanding of the Sunday 
school lesson for Sept. 16. An interesting way 
to learn the location of the mountains is to 
make an outline map of Palestine (the bound- 
ary lines and the bodies of water only) ona 
board or heavy piece of pasteboard about two 
feet by three. Directions for outline map have 
been given, or the,map may be made with 
white chalk on the dining-room table or on 
the bread board. Haye ninepins, each put 
through a bit of paper on which is written 
one of the nine names of the mountains; then 
the pins are to be fastened into the proper 
place on the map. A bit of cedar may be 
placed on the Lebanon pin, a bit of cotton for 
snow on the Hermon one, and a little piece of 
red on Carmel will recall the fire on the altar 
there. Ebal, the mount of cursing, may be 
remembered by noticing how much like eyil 
it sounds, and Gerizim, the mount of blessing, 
begins with a ‘“‘g”’ like good. 

The location of the mountains is as follows: 
Carmel is on the Mediterranean seacoast, op- 
posite the middle of Lake Galilee. Lebanon 
is as far north of Lake Galilee as the length of 
the Dead Sea. .Hermon is three times the 
length of Lake Galilee, a little east of north of 
Lake Galilee. Nebo is one-third the length of 
the Dead Sea east,of the top of the Dead Sea. 
Olivet is close to Jerusalem, on the northeast. 
Calvary (not really a.mountain but called 
‘‘mount’’) is outside the city wall of Jerusa- 
lem. Gilboa is as far northwest of Mt. Ebal 
as the length of Lake Galilee. Ebal and Geri- 
zim, “‘ the twin mountains ”’ are in the central 
part of Palestine, Ebal on the north and Geri- 
zim about three miles southwest, of it, the 
town of Shechem and Jacob’s well lying be- 
tween the two. mere 

Facts to remember about each mountain 
will be found by looking up these references: 
Carmel, Elijah and the prophets of Baal, 1 
Kings 18; the Shunamite woman and her 
child, 2 Kings 4: 25, 34; Nabal’s treatment of 
David, 1 Sam. 25. Lebanon, Deut. 3: 25; Ps. 
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92: 12; Solomon’s Songs, 3: 9; 1 Kings 4: 
33; 2 Chron. 2:.8; Hosea 14:5, 6,7. Hermon, 
Ps. 133: 3; Solomon’s Songs 4: 48. Hermon 
is the highest mountain in Palestine, its peak 
being covered with snow even in summer. 
Nebo, Deut. 32: 48-52 and 34: 1. Olivet, 2 
Sam. 15: 30; Matt. 21: 1 and 24: 3; Luke 21: 
37; John 8: 1; Acts 1: 12 and Luke 24: 50, 51 
(Christ’s ascension). Calvary, Luke 23: 33. 
Gilboa, 1 Sam. 31 and 2 Sam. 1: 21. 

Ebal and Gerizim, Deut. 11: 29 and 27: 
1-18 (about 1500 B. C,); Josh. 8: 30-35 (about 
1500 B.C.) and Judges 9:7 (about 1200 B, C.). 
The valley between Ebal and Gerizim is 
very narrow, only about 700 feet wide and three 
miles long; the sides of the mountains are 
steep, rocky and naked and sterile, except fora 
few scattered olive trees. One of the most im- 
pressive scenes in all history is that of the as- 
sembling of the children of Israel upon these 
mountains to hear the blessings and cursings 
read from the sacred code and all the people 
responding together, ‘‘ Amen,” in solemn 
tones. This can be described so that children 
can picture itin their minds and think of 
some things that the Samaritan woman hadin 
her mind when she said, ‘‘Our fathers wor- 
shiped in this mountain.’’ ; 

By looking up and explaining to the chil- 
dren the following verses they may be made 
to understand why there was such hatred 
between the Jews and Samaritans. Gen. 34: 
28, 29 was the beginning of the hatred. Then 
the Jews would not let the Samaritans help 
in the building of the temple; see Ezra 4: 1-7, 
ete (the Samaritans are the people referred to 
in vs. 1). For this refusal of the Jews they 
hated them with bitter enmity, and the Jews 
returned the feeling. They—the Jews—gave 
the nickname Sychar, meaning “ falsehood,” 
to Shechem. The Samaritans built a temple 
on Mt. Gerizim as a rival to that of the Jews 
at Jerusalem. This was about 1000 B.C., 
1 Kings 12: 1, 25. 

An interesting story about Shechem is found 
in Judges 9. It is a children’s “ fairy story ” 
as well, for trees are made to talk. Another 
fact to remember about Shechem is found in 
Josh. 24: 32. For description of the Samari- 
tans see 2 Kings 17: 24-26 and 34-40. 


= 


“SHALL WE FORGIVE HER?” 


It is doubtless true that public sentiment is 
strongly against the possibility of reclaiming 
girls who have fallen from a life of purity; and 
if the following statement, taken from the 
Epworth Herald, correctly represents the pro- 
portion of those who are saved the facts 
should have a wide circulation: 


Walking down The Strand in London the 
other day we saw a large sign in front of 
one of the theaters. It contained the ques- 
tion written above. A gentleman told us 
that this particular play had been running 
for many weeks, and that hundreds thronged 
the theater at each performance. Then he 
explained that the play represented a poor 
girl who had sinned, but who wanted to 
come into the paths of purity again. She 
met with indifference, suspicion, prejudice 
and bitter opposition. Many said what 
most people are saying today: ‘‘No, no; a 
girl who has sinned so grievously might as 
well go. on sinning; there is no possible 
hope for her; we shall not forgive her.’’ 
But in the theater play she was forgiven, 
restored to society, and became an angel of 
mercy to those who, like herself, had gone 
out into the darkness. 

With the question of the theater sign still 
ringing in our ears and through our soul, 
we took the train for the Crystal Palace to 
attend General Booth’s jubilee. What a 
multitude! Of the 30,000 who gathered 
that day in the great building, how many 
had come up from the deepest depths? 
How many among these glad-faced women 
had for years longed to be uplifted, but 
society had said, ‘‘No; she shall not be 
forgiven.’’ And the Christian Church had 
by its indifference and distrust practically 
said the same. But the Salvation Army 
said, ‘‘ Yes; she shall be instantly and fully 
forgiven; she shall have extended to her a 
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hand of sympathy; she shall be uplifted; 
she shall be saved.’”’ Thatis the attitude of 
Jesus Christ. It is His spirit. It is what 
He said when He was here. It is what H 
would say if He were here today. 

‘*O,” but you say, ‘‘the question is a 
most delicate one, and the problem is made 
very difficult owing to the fact that so few 
who have lived immoral lives are ever per- 
manently saved.’’ That is a common re- 
mark, We have quoted it so as to place 
over against it a most marvelous and blessed 
fact. Ata meeting held in the interest of 
rescue work that day the responsible leader 
of the movement in London stated that 
since the organization of that department 
a few years ago ten thousand women had 
been lifted out of the very depths. That is 
wonderful. But there followed something 
more so. She said that seventy-six per cent. 
of those taken into the rescue homes had 
been permanently restored to a virtuous life. 
Practically all of these became earnest, 
working Christians, and many of them are 
now presiding in Christian homes of their 
own. 

We are sick and tired of hearing it said: 
“Yes; itis a pity, a great pity, but when a 
young woman once goes into sin it is just 
about impossible to bring her back.”? That 
statement is not true. It is a libel upon 
womanhood. It is an insult to the Christ 
whose power to save and keep is without 
limit. It is an outrageous thing for Chris- 
tians to say. There are tens of thousands 
of poor, heartsick, despairing outcasts in 
this land who are as accessible as were their 
ten thousand sisters in London. They are 
as eager to be uplifted as they were. And 
what human sympathy and the grace of 
God has done yonder they will do in Chi-' 
cago and New York and San Francisco. 
God bless the rescue work of the Salvation 
Army. God bless similar work in the West 
and East London Wesleyan Missions, where 
real miracles of grace are daily performed. 
God bless every one who has humanity 
enough and Christliness enough to reach 
down a helping hand to the outcast and 
despairing, : 

Shall we forgive her ? A burning question, 
What is society’s answer? What is the 
church’s answer? What is your answer? 

—— 

To pray together, in whatever tongue or 
ritual, is the most tender brotherhood of 
hope and sympathy that men can contract 
in this life.— Madame De Staél. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 

we, EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
“24 Soon after closing last 
week’s Corner, by referring 
to the North American 
bears, personal knowledge 
of which was wanted, I 
had a call from a gentle- 
man just returning from 
the White Mountains. He 
told me he had himself 
seen that Mt. Agassiz bear 
at Bethlehem—on the bill 
of fare at a hotel—and had, 
He related 


I believe, eaten a part of him! 
also his experience on a camping-out excur- 
sion to Mt. Carrigain with a Corner-reading 
boy from the White Mountain Notch. At 
a turn of the road they suddenly came upon 
a wild animal—apparently a cinnamon bear 


—reddish-brown and very large. They were 
startled enough, but fortunately he was at 
some distance. He stood perfectly still— 
and so did they. They had nothing to at- 
tack him with—would he attack them? He 
turned his head and they found to their 
astonishment that it was a—large hog, which 
by rolling over in the dirt had attained the 
bear-like color! 

I must hurry to print the rest of my va- 
cation letters before vacation is over. 


East SHELBURNE, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Lam once more spending 
my vacation here. Itis very hot and dry, so 
dry that Cousin George cannot run his saw- 
mill. There are not many blackberries this 
- year on account of the dry weather, but there 
are a great many pears andapples. My cousin 
has ten cows, six hogs, eight lambs and twenty- 
nine sheep. I have been fishing twice, but 
did not catch any fish. 

Yours truly, Cary P. 


Carl must not expect to do better than 
the President of the United States, and I 
have just read in the morning paper that 
Mr. Cleveland and ‘‘Joe Jefferson’? had 
that same experience yesterday at ‘‘ White 
Island Pond in Plymouth Woods.’ This 
letter sounds as though the writer were a 
city boy visiting the country. The next 
one seems like that of a country boy visit- 
ing the city: 

Roxpury, Mass, 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have been in Boston 
nearly a week. I have a grandmother, two 
uncles and three cousins here. Wednesday 
morning I went to the park and had a bicycle 
ride. Wednesday afternoon we went to the 
Public Gardens and had aride around the pond 
in aswan-boat. We are going to have another 


bicycle ride Friday. 
Your friend, Horace P. 


Why didn’t Horace find his way to the 
Oongregationalist office and introduce him- 
self to me? I would have gone with him 
and had a swan-boat ride. 


ea ae Brxoir, Wis. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: Knowing that you 
Were once a boy [how did you know that ?— 
Mr. M.] I will tell you abont our camping 
this summer. The location was up the river— 
Rock River—about nine miles, at the foot of 
a little creek. The stove, the refrigerator 
and several other things we had to invent, 
and by the time we were ready to go home 
we had them in pretty good order. The male 
; ee of the camp slept in hammocks slung 
etween great trees and found this way about 
the most comfortable in the world in a hot 
night. ; 
The last day of our stay we brought home 
a big catfish, which one of the party baked 
for supper and which was enough for the 
whole party of twelve hungry campers. The 
woods were fine; at night we could hear the 
whip-poor-wills off a little way, and the 
sereech owls called out right above our heads 
in the trees. The camp, before many days 
had passed, was called ‘“‘Camp Contradic- 
tion,’”’ on account of the belligerent qualities 
of the campers! When you come West again 
you must be sure to make us a visit; if you 
had been here today you could have used a 
newly-made springboard; it took nearly all 
the afternoon to fix it, but now that it is done 
it is quite an engineering triumph. We dive 
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and turn handsprings and somersaults off the 
end of it. This fall I enter college, which will 
be quite different from camping and making 
springboards, and by no means so enjoyable. 
Yours sincerely, Jostan D. W. 

A different kind of enjoyment! There is 
such a thing as intellectual spring-boards 
and diving, and I shall be greatly surprised 
if a boy of your name does not enjoy them 
keenly. This writer sends some excellent 
camp photographs, one of which is an amus- 
ing picture of three boys trying to pull the 
cow across the creek. This finishes vaca- 
tion experiences except one, which a little 
fellow told me this morning. He had been 
at Rye Beach and said he and the other boys 
had great fun in a treadmill! 


E have our stamp- 
lists at last from 
the printer. I do 
not mean by this 
that the printer is 
in fault for the 
long delay in get- 
ting it ready. I 
have had to write 
a great many letters to ascertain the exact 
names of the collectors and the size of 
collections. Some of them are not answered 
yet. Additions to the list have been 
coming all summer. One name—though 
not by the fault of its owner—had to be 
printed on an extra slip and pasted on the 
list. Another name arrived (from Connec- 
ticut) too late for even that treatment. One 
boy in Worcester has his street printed 
Howard instead of Warvard—but I think the 
postman will find him. (The only way I 
can éxplain this mistake is that D. F, slipped 
over into the job department and changed 
the type while the compositor was gone to 
dinner.) ‘Today is the first of September 
and I have sent the leaflet to all whose 
names are upon it—and to others who have 
specially requested it. I hope you will like 
this list of your fellow-collectors, the pic- 
ture on the back, and the prices of albums, 
etc., with discount to Cornerers, 


Speaking 
about stamps 
you remem- 
ber I express- 
ed the wish 
(July 5) that 
the Emperor 
of Japan 
would send 
me some of 
his memorial 
stamps to ex- 
change for 
shares of Oka- 
yama Or- 
phanage 
stock. Well, 
he—or some 
one else—has sent me a few of those pretty 
blue five-centers and red two-centers, which 
those who speak first can have. Mr. Todd 
has kindly prinited us some certificates of 
stock, embellished with Kathrina’s letter, O 
Sumi San’s letter (both in the original text) 
and the photograph of O Sumi San and O 
Hana San. The shares are put at ten cents 
each and I will fill out certificates to all 
who send money and astamp. For conven- 
ience of those desiring the memorial issues 
I will send one of them with a one share, 
both with a two-share, certificate. The full 
story of the orphans and the stamps you 
will find in Corners of June 28 and July 5, 
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on a Bottle. 


Raised from infancy to healthy, 
happy. childhood, upon the only 
perfect substitute for mother’s milk 
—MELLIN’S Foop. | This food con- 
tains all the nutritive properties of 
breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 
in. many other infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


will make the weakest infant happy, 


robust and vigorous. 
Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to any address, upon 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 23. Dan. 1; 8-20. 


DANIEL’S ABSTINENCE. 


BY BEV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


It has been thought necessary to turn aside 
from the study of the life of Christ for one 
Sunday in this quarter in order to find a les- 
son suitable for illustrating the duty of total 
abstinence from wine. The life of Daniel 
seems to furnish a suitable text. It does not 
appear that Daniel habitually abstained from 
wine, at least in his later life, for he records 
as an unusual experience that for three weeks 
of fasting ‘‘I ate no pleasant bread, neither 
came flesh nor winein my mouth”’ [Dan. 10: 3]. 

But Daniel and other Hebrew youths of 
rank were of the first company taken into 
captivity from Jerusalem to Babylon, 605 
B.C. He, with three companions, perhaps 
others, were chosen to be educated for the 
service of Nebuchadnezzar’s court. They de- 
termined to maintain their national customs 
and their religion, and they did maintain 
them. This was true heroism, and in their 
history we find a noble illustration of young 
men’s resistance to temptation and steadfast 
adherence to simple trust in God. In Dan- 
iel’s history we find: 

1. A young man’s righteous choice. Before 
Daniel was seventeen years old his country 
was conquered by the Chaldeans, and he was 
taken to Babylon. He was a prince, of fine 
personal appearance and of frank and win- 
some disposition. He had all the worthy am- 
bitions of young manhood. The way to pre- 
ferment quickly opened before him in the 
school to which he was sent to be trained for 
the imperial court. There was little to be 
hoped for from his own country. . It had been 
a small kingdom, had long been declining and 
was now only a vassal province. Babylon 
was becoming the mightiest of nations. If 
only he would become a Babylonian and 
please his teachers the wildest dreams of his 
youth might be realized. F 

But Daniel had acontrolling principle, fixed 
before he left home, as the rule of his life. An 
eminent French preacher once said that asa 
rule the trend of character is decided for time 
and eternity before the age of eighteen years. 
When it is ixed right it is hard to overthrow 
it and 1s a priceless treasure. Daniel was a 
Jew, a worshiper of Jehovah, and he deter- 
mined to be as nearly an ideal Jew as he 
could. His first test.came in his new school. 
All the students were to be fed from the king’s 
table and to be recognized as of the royal fam- 
ily. But toeat of the king’s food and to drink 
of his wine meant to acknowledge the gods of 
Babylon as supreme, to renounce allegiance 
to Jehovah for citizenship in Babylon. It 
must have been a severe test. He could not 
consult with parents or teachers. He had to 
decide for himself alone, and his decision was 
the crisis on which his whele life turned. 
But he had noble examples to follow. Jo- 
seph, when there was none greater than he in 
Potiphar’s house, relinquished all prospect of 
preferment rather than ‘‘sin against God.” 
Mos@s had been adopted into the family of 
Pharaoh, yet he chose ‘‘ rather to be evil en- 
treated with the people of God than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season.’’ Daniel 
risked all rather than dishonor his nation or 
his religion, yet his career was from begin- 
ning to end a brilliant success. 

Multitudes of youth are approaching such 
crises as that which Daniel met. Some, like 
him, are away at school; others are clerks 
and apprentices, or just entering business for 
themselves. Many of them have been taught 
to be loyal to God and their consciences. But 
the way into society, and perhaps to prefer- 
ment in business, seews to be to renounce that 
loyalty. Theircomrades have joined the clubs 
where wine is served, they are urged to take 
young ladies to the theater, they are invited 
to parties where the wine cup and the dance 


‘ence would wish to imitate our example. 
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allure them as Daniel was allured. The lives 
of many young men of splendid possibilities, 
whom society wants as leaders, hang on the 
choice to be made at the threshold of their 
career, and these temptations are very strong. 

2. A young man’s maintenance of his righteous 
choice. He won the respect and love of his 
teachers. They were idolaters, but he did not 
make it his business to rebuke them. He sim- 
ply obeyed the dictates of his own conscience. 
He was obedient, cheerful, kind, companion- 
able. The prince who had special charge of 
him soon came to love him. His companions 
acknowledged his leadership and were in- 
spired by his example. He might have de-~ 
nounced those who received the king’s food 
and wine and ostentatiously have refused to 
touch them and so have become a martyr to 
his principles. But, laying down no rule for 
others, he courteously requested that he might 
be allowed to preserve his nationality and re- 
ligious faith, believing that he could thus bet- 
ter serve the king. When he had won the 
favor of the prince of the eunuchs he inade a 
conquest of the steward who provided his 
food and drink, and persuaded him to allow 
the little company of Hebrew youths to try 
for ten days the simple fare of vegetables and 
water. 

There are vices acknowledged to be vices by 
those who practice them. The consciences of 
such sinners echo the condemnation of right- 
eous men. But there are customs and habits 
concerning the moral qualities of which good 
men disagree. The teachers of Daniel’s school 
did not believe it to be wrong for any one to 
eat and drink what came from the king’s table. 
Many Christians allow and practice habits, 
one of which is the use of wine, which others 
of us believe, under the circumstances in 
which we live, to be dangerous to the lives of 
some and generally to tend to lower spiritual- 
ity. We may denounce those who follow 
these practices and we may abuse those who 
abstain, like ourselves, because they refuse to 
exhibit our spirit, making ourselves so offen- 
sive that none of those whom we seek to influ- 
Or, 
like Daniel, we may be loyal to our convic- 
tions while we live so unselfish lives as to win 
esteem and favor and to show that our princi- 
ples produce the noblest type of manhood. 
Young people who earnestly desire to exercise 
the best influence are often perplexed by the 
examples before them and the exhortations 
they receive. Will they not be helped by a 
thoughtful study of this Hebrew youth, who 
enjoyed the favor of God and at the same time 
the tender love of the prince of the eunuchs? 

3. A young man’s victory for the right. The 
one result which all parties were seeking was 
to use that school to bring: out the finest 
young men. They did not have the same 
ideals, but they all sought men of fine phy- 
sique and brave, joyous spirits. Daniel be- 
lieved this result could be best secured by 
aiming at the higher manhood through im- 
plicit obedience to Jehovah. He asked only 
to be allowed to try the experiment of not 
defiling himself with the king’s food and 
drink. The result proved that he was right 
and brought honor to Jehovah. Nebuchad- 
nezzar could not find any other young men 
so noble, so manly in all respects, as these 
Hebrew youth who chose pulse and water 
for their diet. 

Christianity wins its way by presenting to 
men the noblest characters. Young men will 
best serve Christ, not by withdrawing from 
society and denouncing those who refuse to 
follow them, but by the more difficult task 
of winning influence through clear heads, 
pure hearts, and full appreciation of what is 
lovable in all men and of the possibilities of 
character which all men may realize. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 16-22. How Can Christians Rem- 
edy Present Social Grievances? James 5: 
1-9; 1 Pet. 2: 11-20. 


13 September 1894 


By studying them sympathetically. By aiming at 
a radical, not a superficial, eure. By imitating 
Christ’s method. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Sept. 23-29. How Bodies Affect Souls. 
Dan. 1: 8-17. 

We all know by experience something about 
the influence of flesh over spirit. We recall 
mornings when the jaded feeling on awaken- 
ing made anything in the nature of a spiritual 
exercise a bore. On the other hand, how easy 
it has seemed to be good at times, when the 
blood was coursing healthily through our 
veins, when pain and weariness, so far as we 
were concerned, had become unknown quanti- 
ties. Yes, health and heavenly-mindedness 
have more in common than the initial letter. 
Not that a sound physique is a guarantee of 
piety. Many athletes are little more than 
splendid animals that have dwarfed the spir- 
itual for the sake of the physical. Nor does it 
follow that a saintly life cannot be maintained 
by those whose lot it is to suffer constantly. 
We all of us know or have enshrined in mem- 
ory some hero or heroine of the sickroom, 
whose brave, patient endurance of the burden 
God laid upon them was as noble and con- 
vincing a testimony to the Christian religion 
as that of apostles and martyrs. 

Our subject simply intends to bring forward 
the important thought that, as a rule, a man’s 
physical condition exercises a great and some- 
times a determinative influence on his charac- 
ter. The healthy, happy, growing, useful Chris- 
tian life demands a proper and adequate physi- 
cal basis. And the homely lesson for each one 
of us relates to the oversight of our bodies. 
Reckless indulgence in food and drink, abuse 
of physical organs, insufticient sleep, careless 
exposure to bad weather—such things as these 
have a moral side and bearing. When one is 
oblivious to them he imperils his Christian 
life. The words, ‘‘ Be not anxious what ye 
shall eat or what ye shall drink or what ye 
shall put on,’ do not preclude a reasonable 
care for the body, which the apostle declares 
to be the temple of the Holy Spirit. 3 

Disembodied spirits indeed may be superior- 
to such concerns, but as long as our feet are 
planted on the solid earth, as long as we need 
our daily bread, we cannot be as the angels, 
When God sees fit to take us out of these 
fleshly tenements we can forget and even 
despise our bodies, but until that time we 
would better take them into consideration 
and make them our servants instead of our 
tyrants. 

Parallel verses: Proy. 23: 29-35; 31: 4, 5; 
Mark 9: 43-48; Lukel: 15,16; 1 Cor. 6: 9, 10, 
19, 20; 9: 24-27; Gal. 5: 16-24. 


CANDIDATING. - 


Among the many pertinent things written 
on the much talked of subject of candidating 
are the following from the popular authors, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and J. M. Barrie. 
After speaking of the resignation of Dr. Honey- 
wood in Elsie Venner [chap. 31], Holmes says: 


His bereaved congregation immediately 
began pulling candidates on’ and off like 
new boots on trial. Some pinched in tender 
places; some were too loose; some were too 
square- toed ; some were too coarse and didn’t 
please; some were too thin and wouldn’t 
last—in short, they couldn’t possibly find a 
fit. 

Barrie, in his Little Minister, is no less 
happy in describing the condition of many an 
individual hearer who has been engaged in 
hearing candidates, as he causes a member of 
the church:to speak thus, after “the Little 
Minister ’”’ has been called: 

It’s a guid thing we’ve settled, for I en- 
joyed sitting like a judge upon them so 
muckle that I sair doubt it was a kind o’ 
sport to me, 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 1898. 


The lecturer was Prof. C. B. Upton of 
, Manchester College. The lectures were de- 
livered in Oxford and London in April and 
May of last year and their theme is The 
Bases of Religious Belief. They are avow- 
edly intended to aid persons who have 
ceased to find a satisfactory foundation for 
religious belief in an external, miraculously 


attested revelation and seek a rational basis’ 


for faith in harmony with the soundest 
current verdicts of science and philosophy. 
- The fundamental position of the author is 
declared in his preface to be the theory that 
“while . . . the Incarnation or felt Imma- 
nence of God in man’s rational, ethical and 
spiritual nature is the only solid foundation 
of a satisfying theistic faith, the Incarnation 
here contended for, though ... . most com- 
pletely manifested in the personality and 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, is by no 
means peculiar to him, but is, in its essence, 
the intrinsic property and highest privilege 
of all rational souls.’’ The nine lectures dis- 
cuss respectively The Nature of Religious 
Belief; Spiritual Insight; Agnosticism; Cul- 
ture and Religious Belief, Dogmatic and 
Rational; God as Ground and Cause of the 
Cosmos; God as the Source of Ideals; Ab- 
solute Idealism; and Ethical Theism. 

The author finds the chief basis of the 
belief in God in the fact of self couscious- 
ness, in the incarnation, so to speak, of the 
Absolute Being in our intuitions of immedi- 
ate relationship with that which is univer- 
sal, self-existent and therefore of absolute 
worth and validity and of unconditional 
authority. He then argues that we are 
surrounded by restricting energies which 
also must be dependent sources of activity 
and which produce all cosmical phenomena. 
Science studies these but cannot solve the 
ultimate problem. Religion demands their 
fundamental Cause, and this necessarily is 
that deeper Self which we find at the heart 
of our self-consciousness. They must be 
creations of the Absolute and Eternal One. 
But, as He is immanent in each of us, so He 
is in every vther monad, soul or center of 
force in the universe. Thus in everything 
there is an individual nature and likewise a 
universal nature, the former being a will 
which makes possible sin and moral hero- 
ism. The existence and the organic unity 
of the infinite series of dynamic energies 
compel belief in One Self-existent Ground 
and Cause for the evolving universe and the 
essential nature and character of the imma- 
nent God is revealed within us in the pro- 
gressive discernment of universal and au- 
thoritative ideals of truth, beauty and good- 
ness. All effective religious belief grows 
out of the immediate feeling of God’s self- 
revealing presence in our consciousness. 
Spiritual love.holds the highest place among 
the ideals which witness to the immanence 
of the Eternal in man and this theistic faith 
is proof that religion is freeing itself from 
outworn formulas. It is the theism asso- 
ciated with the name of Jesus. 

This argument has been elaborated care- 
fully and presented effectively. Whether it 
will serve the reconciling purpose for which 
it is meant is a question. So far as it 
proves anything, in our judgment it proves 
too little to persuade those who hold the 
hitherto commonly accepted religious be- 
liefs and too much to be acceptable to those 
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who have discarded them. Its vital theory 
of the immanence of God is a familiar and 
long conceded truth. But its claim that 
the ordinarily accepted doctrine of the In- 
carnation as related to Jesus Christ is a 
merely transient feature of dogmatic reli- 
gion whichis being rapidly undermined by 
historical criticism and by scientific and 
philosophical thought is so extravagant as 
to lead one to distrust the lecturer’s judg- 
ment. It is true that the number of those 
who make this claim is larger than for many 
years, larger perhaps than ever before. But 
it is not true that the claim is, or is likely 
to be, admitted to any considerable extent 
by Christian scholars. Such a claim, how- 
ever, seems to come naturally from one who 
asserts that because the Bible has all the 
marks of having been the work of many 
minds of varying degrees of scientific, phil- 
osophical and spiritual insight—which no 
enlightened student will deny—it certainly 
does not bear the impress of being the 
unique composition of one Holy Spirit. 
This is as much of a non sequitur as the 
theory that the divine immanence in every 
man in some actual sense is inconsistent 
with a unique and peculiar divine incarna- 
tion in Jesus Christ. We do not believe 
that the Christian religion ever will be ad- 
vanced by conceding its essential truths to 
its critics in the belief that they will come 
half way to meet us. But this is what the 
author seems to expect. [Harper & Bros. 


$3.50, ] 
RELIGIOUS. 


Church histories—we mean the histories 
of individual churches—are becoming com- 
mon and ought to be far more common than 
they are. Such a volume as the one before 
us, the History of Plymouth Church, Lan- 
sing, Mich., by C. B. Stebbins, is of immense 
value to that church and to all sister 
churches. What would we not give if we 
had such-aceounts of our churches dating 
back one hundred or two hundred years? 
Mr. Stebbins has told the story clearly and 
with sufficient fullness, and the book is 
illustrated. The church had to struggle 
hard at first but it long ago outgrew the 
period of small things. 

A new volume in the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers Library, second series, the 
eleventh, deals with Sulpitius Severus, Vin 
cent of Levins, and John Cassian [Christian 
Literature Co. $4.00]. The three transla- 
tors are Prof. Alexander Roberts, D. D., of 
St. Andrews, Prof. C. A. Heurtley, D. D., 
of Oxford, and Principal C. S. Gibson, of 
Wells. It is our impression that the writ- 
ings of the fathers are revered more in- 
telligently and consulted more frequently 


in England than among ourselves, but it is 


of great importance that such writers as 
these should be accessible in English, and 
the enterprise of the publishers should be 
rewarded by liberal patronage. They have 
issued the library in a substantial and hand- 
some shape.—Rev. Dr. E. K. Alden has 
prepared a useful collection of testimonies 
from the field to the value of medical 
missions which the American Board has 
published under the title The Medical 
Arm of the Missionary Service. The testi- 
monies come from fourteen representative 
physicians. It is of great interest and 
value, 

Dr. W. H. Withrow has prepared a new 
Harmony of the Gospels [Cranston & Curts. 
50 cents] so as to furnish as full and flowing 
an account of the life of our Lord as possi- 
ble. He has done his work well and it will 
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be appreciated._™_— Mrs. G. E. Morton’s 
Talks to. Children about Jesus [R. H. Wood- 
ward & Co. $1.00] is a simple, clear, inter- 
esting reproduction in popular language of 
the gospel narrative. It is sold by subscrip- 
tion and already has had a very large sale. 
It is illustrated, and well adapted to delight 
and profit the younger children. Rev. 
H. B. Hartzler has ‘told graphically the 
story of Mr. Moody’s six months’ evangel- 
istic work during the time of the Columbian 
Exposition in his volume, Moody in Chicago, 
or The World’s Fair Gospel Campaign [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.00]. Special empha- 
sis is laid upon the character and signifi- 
cance of the work of the Bible Institute. 
The book is of great interest and of much 
more than passing value. Mr. Moody’s 
work was not the less important because 
the Fair overshadowed it largely in the pub- 
lic view. The Heroic in Missions [Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents], by Rev. A. R. Buck- 
land, describes pioneers and their work in 
six mission fields and is a good book to 
stimulate and encourage all Christian work- 
ers. 


STORIES. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s latest book, The Manz- 
man [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50] certainly is 
equal in both interest and power to either 
of his earlier works. It affords an evidently 
faithful and a most delightful portrayal of 
the Manx life and character, in many re- 
spects so unique and picturesque. Merely 
as a novel it exhibits rare and finely sus- 
tained power. Moreover its moral teachings 
are as impressive as they are important. 
We seldom have read a book which shows 
like this one how the consequences of sin 
often close gradually in upon the guilty 
man and leave him no peace nor any loop- 
hole of escape. Nor is the only way in 
which his manbood may be redeemed ever 
made plainer than in these pages. The con- 
trast of the characters of the hero and hero- 
ine with that of the unsuspicious, generous, 
trustful man who became the victim of their 
wrongdoing is another strong feature of 
the plot, and is managed wonderfully well. 
This is one of the three or four best stories 
of the year thus far. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s Micah Clarke [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.75] has been published be- 
fore and doubtless will be published again. 
It is a historical. story, dealing with the in- 
effectual rebellion in the west of England 
in 1685 which had for its aim the enthron- 
ing of the Duke of Monmouth. It affords 
a vivid, realistic and most enjoyable pic- 
ture of that memorable event in English 
history, and presents the Puritans of that 
time in all the gravity and sometimes un- 
eouthness, yet not unaccompanied by gen- 
tle and gracious qualities, which character- 
ized them. The soldier of fortune also is 
finely portrayed. It is a fine book for the 
young people but their elders will not fail 
to like it also. It teaches history in its 
most alluring form. It is illustrated and 
handsomely printed and bound.— No En- 
emy (but Himself) [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50], by Elbert Hubbard, is partly a 
graphic and apparently lifelike picture of 
tramp life and partly a study of a certain 
peculiar but not uncommon type of char- 
acter. It has bold outlines but does not 
lack delicacy in development. It is more 
than commonly interesting and suggests a 
useful lesson or two which many men might 
do well to heed in time. It is a decided 
advance upon the same author’s former | 
writings, 
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The Harpers also have issued two more 
tastefully gotten up volumes of short tales. 
One, A Scarlet Poppy and Other Stories, 
is by Harriet Prescott Spofford and ex- 
hibits her accustomed skill in planning 
and felicity in telling a story. Moreover, 
most, if not all, of the stories point a 
moral, although it is not obtruded, 
The other, The Water Ghost and Others, is 
by J. K. Bangs, contains eight stories, 
each of which introduces the supernatural 
to some extent. Some are decidedly fan- 
tastic, not to say overwrought. The book 
entertains in its way but few will care to 
read the whole of it at once.——Here, too, 
is another book of short stories by Harold 
Frederic. It is Marsena and Other Stories 
of the War-time [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00]. The author has here done some 
of his best work. - The stories tell of North- 
ern village life during the War of the Re- 
bellion as influenced by the great strife 
and the developments of character and the 
local and personal peculiarities depicted are 
most entertaining. The book will add to 
the author’s already high repute. 

The Fur-Seal’s Tooth [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25] is one of Kirk Munroe’s stirring tales 
of adventure for the boys. Its scene is 
Alaska and the neighboring region and its 
hero is a manly young fellow whose care- 
lessness leads him into serious difficulties 
but who, by pluck, patience and the timely 
aid of good comrades, comes out all right. 
Sealing is described instructively and the 
book is graphic and engrossing. The 
Search for Andrew Field [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50], by E. T. Tomlinson, is another first- 
rate boy’s book. It describes the kidnap- 
ping of an American lad by the British on 
one of the great lakes just before the war of 
1812 and the experiences of his brother and 
some friends in discovering his whereabouts 
and aiding his escape. It is a spirited, 
wholesome, patriotic book.— Jinny and 
His Partners (A. L, Bradley & Co. $1.00], 
another book from the prolific pen of James 
Otis, takes the reader into no more remote 
scenes than those of lower New York city. 
A young fruit-vender and his companions 
are described and although they are humble 
in position and rough in manners, they are 
none the less manly and agreeable, for the 
most part, and their experiences make an in- 
teresting book. The young people will like it. 


MORE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


The North American [$5.00] is exception- 
ally bright and vigorous this month. All 
its contents are eminently readable and 
some are conspicuously interesting. The 
present Lord Chief Justice of England de- 
scribes his immediate predecessor, Lord 
Coleridge. Senator Lodge discusses The 
Results of Democratic Victory with more 
smartness than candor but entertainingly. 
Rt. Rey. Bishop Spalding has something to 
say about Catholicism and Apaism, which 
we take to mean A. P. A. ism. Three well- 
informed men write about China and Japan 
in Korea, 
aéronautics, explains The Development of 
Aérial Navigation. Mark Twain offers the 
third installment of his shrewd, telling and 
exceedingly amusing Defense of Harriet 
Shelley. Read this number of the maga- 
zine by all means. 

The Forum [$3.00] also has a good num- 
ber. but is not quite at its best. Among con- 
tributors are Judge T. M. Cooley, on The 
Lessons of Recent Civil Disorders; Edward 
Atkinson, on Present Industrial Problems 


Mr. H.S. Maxim, the expert in’ 
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in the Light of History; Rev. J. H. Barrows, 
D.D., on The Result of the Parliament of 
Religions; Prof. Woodrow Wilson, on Uni- 
versity Training and Citizenship; and Mr. 
J. A. Riis, on How to Bring Work and 
Workers together. There is less brilliancy 
than solidity to these papers but they are 
far from dull and are full of permanently 
valuable material. The Forum is pre-emi- 
nently a remunerative publication to the 
reader. 

The American Journal of Politics [$3 00] 
is doing an important work in a thoroughly 
practical and admirable manner. Good 
Citizenship, Strikes from an Economic 
Standpoint, The Philadelphia Municipal 
League, Economic Co operation, The Prob- 
lem of Poverty, etc.; are examples of the 
class of topics discussed month by month 
and they are handled discriminatingly and 
effectively. In this number is a paper by 
Mr. C. E. Benton, on The Condition and 
Prospects of the American Farmer, which 
is based upon expert knowledge, and is 
packed with sound common sense besides 
being very apt and timely. Mr. A. E. Dens- 
low’s paper on The Functions of Govern- 
ment also is exceedingly suggestive. 

Romance, under its skillful management 
and having enlarged its circle of readers by 
lowering its price, goes on successfully from 
month to month, reproducing in neat and 
handsome shape the best of current short 
stories at a cent apiece! Buy it for your 
light summer reading. The Overland 
Monthly [$3.00] tells of Early Journalism 
in San Francisco, has an Indian Story by 
Professor Boyesen and a good list of other 
contributions and its illustrations are pretty 
and enjoyable. Godey’s [$1.00] is won- 
derfully well gotten up for its price. It 
furnishes a large and tempting variety of 
articles and is very enjoyable from cover to 
cover. It has some excellent pictures too. 

In the Review of the Churches the accounts 
of the Mansfield Summer School of theology 
at Oxford and the Grindelwald Reunion 
Conference are notably instructive and 
stimulating and The Church’s Duty to the 
Theater is Discussed pro and con. The 
minor contents all deserve their places. —— 
The Homiletic Review continues its familiar 
labors, and some things in it are of con- 
siderable value to some ministers. But it 
should be used with some caution.——The 
Catholic World [$3.00] is well gotten up 
and fairly interesting without ranking at 
all with the better known monthlies. Its 
contents are not all tinged with sectarianism 
but many of them are frankly Roman 
Catholic. Its principal paper, Americanism 
vs. Ultramontanism, by Lucian Johnston, 
claims that the separation of Church and 
State is to be had through the Roman Catho- 
lic rather than the Protestant churches! 

Music [$3.00] has a long list of readable 
contributions on such subjects as Music 
in Norway, Chinese Music, Ancient and 
Modern Music of the Jewish People, The 
Value of Mechanical Aids, The Coming 
Music, ete. It is practical and helpful. —— 
The School Review [$1.50] deals directly 
with subjects of much educational impor- 
tance—The Teacher’s Outfit m German, 
An Experiment in Schedule Making, The 
History of Early Education, etc.—and 
teachers will appreciate it. 

The Art Amateur [$4.00] can be depended 
upon. It always is diversified, spirited, 
timely, sensible and entertaining. Every 
issue seems peculiarly acapted both to 
interest and aid those for whom it is meant. 
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Bruce Crane and his work have special 
notice this month and.the House Decoration 
department deserves to have attention 
directed to it. 


NOTES. 
—— The literary executor of the late Walter 
Pater is ‘about to publish a selection from his 
manuscripts. 


— Current Literature states that in Portu- 
gal if a married woman publishes literary 
works without her husband’s consent the law 
frees him from her at once. 


—— Mr. John Bartlett, whose Familiar Quo- 
tations has become a household companion, 
has nearly ready for the press a concordance 
to Shakespeare. It will contain about 400,000 
entries. 

— The American copyright of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s new story, The Ebb Tide, has 
been bought for $3,000 by Messrs. Stone & 
Kimball, lately of this city and Cambridge but 
now of Chicago. 


—— The recent development of newspapers. 
in this country is indicated by the increase in 
the volume of press dispatches.’ In 1880 these 
contained 28,000,000 words. In 1893 they con- 
tained 1,800,000,000 words. 


—— Miss Agnes Repplier, whose bright es- 
says and books have given American readers. 
so much pleasure, has gone to England and 
has become one of the literary lions of Lon- 
don. Mr. Andrew Lang recently gave a din- 
ner in her honor. 


— A Syrian Roman Catholic bishop has 
pronounced a curse on all who read or receive 
Spurgeon’s sermons. We did not suppose that 
these discourses had circulated largely enough 
in Syria to attract such violent hostility, but 
the demand for them there is likely to increase 
hereafter. 

—— An attempt is to be made to ascertain if 
there is a market in France for a monthly 
illustrated magazine like Hurper’s or Scrib- 
ner’s. M. Quantin is about to start Le Monde 
Moderne at Paris which will contain 160 pages 
of letterpress and about 100 illustrations and 
will be sold for a franc and a half—thirty 
cents. 

— Dr. W. E. Griffis says in the Literary 
World that Corea is a land of books and schol- 
ars and that the historical novel is very com- 
mon there. He also says that the Japanese 
Government has ordered for distribution 
among the Japanese soldiers in Corea several 
thousand copies of the history of the invasion 
of Corea by Hidéyoshi in 1592-99, 


—— The famous house of E, J, Brill & Co., 
in Leyden, Holland, has a remarkable collec- 
tion of autographs which it will soon sell at 
auction. It was collected by Dominie John 
van Vollenhoven, Court Preacher to William 
of Orange. In it are letters from Philip the 
Good, Charles the Bold, Louis XI. of France, 
Pope Adrian VI., Charles V., Margaret of 
Parma, Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, Charles 
IX., Henry III. and Henry IV., of France, 
and letters from Melanchthon to Calvin and 
from Scaliger to John of Oldenbarneyeldt. ; 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


American Book Co. New York. 
SCHOOL ENGLISH. By G. P. Butler. pp. 272. 75 
cents. ‘ 
James Pott & Co. New York. : 
THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. By T. F. Seward. pp. 267. 


$1.50. 
E. B. Treat. New York : 
THOUGHTS FOR THE OCCASION. A compilation. pp. 
576. $1.75. ‘ 


hk. H. Woodward Co. Baltimore. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF SPURGEON. With intro- 
duction by Rey. William Wright, D.D. pp. 180. 
50 cents. 

PAPER COVERS. 


A. Lovell & Co. New York. 
THE COMMON SENSE Copy BOOKS. Nos. 1-5. By 
JoVs Witherbee. pp. 26 each. ; 


MAGAZINES. | 
August. GODEY’s. 


September. ATLANTIC.—FORUM.—ART AMATEUR.— 
CENTURY.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—NEW ENGLAND.— 
MUSIC.—NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—OVERLAND, 
—PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.—GOOD WoRDs.—Pop- 
ULAR ASTRONOMY.—SUNDAY.—BLUE AND GRAY. 
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Social Scientists in Conference at Saratoga. 


Social Problems, the Functions of the State, Temperance, Disease and Other Subjects Discussed by Experts. 


SARATOGA, SEPT. 3-7. 


The American Social Science Association is 
a somewhat venerable organization—as age is 
estimated in this new land—and to its discus- 
sions, to the work of its special committees 
charged with the procurement of special re- 
forms, and to its publications we owe very 
much.of the present degree of interest in and 
light upon social problems in this country. 
But there are some good reasons for thinking 
that it needs an injection of new blood, ex- 
‘pulsion from old ruts, a broadening of its con- 
stituency, the subordination of certain per- 
sonalities and death to the ‘ mutual admira- 
tion society’’ feature of the present régime. 
And this can be said without forgetting in the 
least the admirable service and personal de- 
votion of those who now dominate. ; 

Saratoga is an admirable place for a session 
of the few who combine leisure and interest, 
but it furnishes no local constituency, com- 
paratively few from the floating population of 
the hotels, and as a result the most carefully 
prepared papers are read to pitifully small 
gatherings, and the debate that follows too 
often is left to the few always in evidence. 
A meeting held later in the fall, alternating 
between the large cities, might not be as at- 
tractive from the esthetic or personal comfort 
standpoint as the present easily arranged for 
meeting, but it would, in the course of time, 
affect more vitally a far larger number of per- 
sons resident in a far larger area, and would 
create a far larger demand for the publications 
of the society. 

This is not the opinion alone of the writer. 
It found expression frequently in the conver- 
sation cf a group of men, whose ad interim 
free discussions of live questions were quite 
as suggestive as the more formal meeting. 


WHO WERE THERE? 


Such criticisms out of the way, it remains to 
be said that the annual session last week was 
profitable both to the occasional hearer or the 
faithful attendant. The presence of such men 
and women—in addition to those mentioned 
later as the authors of papers—as Presidents 
Carter of Williams, Smith of Trinity, Judge 
Dillon, Judge Norton of Savannah, Rey. Dr. 
Samuel Dike, Prof. E. W. Bemis of Chicago 
University and Dr. Lucy Hall Brown made 
the quality of the audience high and its spirit 
critical, and gave character to the debates. 


SOCIOLOGY—WHAT IT IS AND IS NOT. 


Most notable in the history of the session 
was the gathering of younger men identified 
with the science of sociology—men like Prof. 
F. H. Giddings of Columbia College, Prof. 
George Wilson of Brown University and Mr. 
George E. Vincent of Chicago University— 
whose expositions of The Relation of Sociology 
to Other Scientific Studies (Giddings), The 
Place of Social Philosophy in Education (Wil- 
son) and A Scheme of Sociological Study 
(Vincent) did pot have that discussion which 
they deserved, It is evident that while as 
yet there is no very exact agreement among 
authorities as to just what are the exact lines 
of demarcation between social philosophy, so- 
ciology and the social sciences, there is, never- 
theless, a process of crystallization of thought 
going on, an approach to clarity of definition 

and the formation of a scientific method of 

study of phenomena and an inductive reason- 
ing therefrom that are indicative of substan- 
tial results in the future. The adjustment of 
the curricula of our educational institutions 
to the new conceptions will not be brought 
about without friction, but when it is made 
there will be an immense saving of energy, 
time and an avoidance of present duplication. 

To appreciate best: just what this new science 

includes and the method it adopts, one would 

better read Small and Vincent’s recent book, 


Professor Gidding’s suggestive monographs, 
or some of Dr. Dike’s articles in the Andover 
Review. 

Professor Giddings was inclined to limit so- 
ciology to the realm of pure science. As a 
man the sociologist may be a monogamist, but 
as a scientist he is as interested in polygamy 
as in celibacy. He must know the truths of 
biology, psychology, political economy, com- 
parative jurisprudence, history, but as a sci- 
entist he is concerned with the study of sim- 
pler phenomena and more fundamental prin- 
ciples that have furnished data for the above- 
mentioned social sciences—such principles and 
phenomena, for instance, as, What determines 
the mere aggregation of human beings? Why 
are populations possessed with certain char- 
acteristics and why distributed as they are? 
What causes race differences, and what re- 
sults come from racial intermingling? What 
are the reasons for and the effects of mental 
and moral differentiations in human beings? 
etc. Professor Giddings insists that this re- 
search after such facts must recognize not 
only physical processes but volitional forces, 
and believes the most helpful work in the 
future will only be done after a complete rec- 
ognition of the theory of the freedom of choices. 


INDIVIDUALISM OR SOCIALISM, 


On the question, now so rife and so divisive, 
concerning which few care to take extreme 
positions, conflicting views were put forth. 
In a paper by Prof. Jesse Macy of Grinnell 
College, read for him, in which he nominally 
treated of Practical Instruction in Civics, 
there was an avowal of desire to see national 
and municipal control of natural monopolies, 
and he prophesies either a revolt of the peo- 
ple against industrial oligarchy or acceptance 
of socialism in its entirety, unless such an ex- 
tension of popular freedom and control of the 
wealth created by the community as such be 
given to the people. 

Dr. H. L. Wayland’s paper on State Surgery 
was clever and suggestive, and its author’s de- 
mand for the speedier punishment of crimi- 
nals, for restraint upon the pardoning power, 
for municipal reformation or destruction of 
tenement houses, for restriction of immigra- 
tion, for a rational system of starving out or 
controlling the liquor business, met with the 
approval of most of his hearers; but the same 
verdict probably was not given to his sugges- 
tion that the persistently vicious and criminal 
should be deprived of power to reproduce 
their kind, to his plea for purchase by the 
state of the children of those parents incapa- 
ble of rearing their offspring properly, and 
to his argument for compulsory arbitration. 
President F. J. Kingsbury, Secretary Frank 
Sanborn and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
found themselves unable to accept Dr. Way- 
land’s positions. Mr. Kingsbury pointed out 
the absurdity of compulsory arbitration until 
at least labor has been put in a position to be 
held liable by the courts of arbitration. Mr. 
Sanborn feared the state surgeons would be 
quacks and cut out the pocketbooks of the vic- 
tims, caring nothing for their bodies or souls; 
and Mr. Warner suggested that a strict adher- 
ence by individuals and by political units to 
such an old, orthodox standard as the Ten 
Commandments would make state surgery 
unnecessary. ‘‘ Moreover,”’ he said, “it should 
not be forgotten that the persons selected to 
wield the surgeon’s knife are to be elected by 
universal suffrage.” } 

This reference by Mr. Warner to the Ten 
Commandments and the strong insistence 
placed by Prof. J. Irving Manatt of Brown 
University, in his paper—read by Mr. Sanborn 
—on The Obligations of Culture in Modern 
Life, or the value of Christ’s law of love as a 


‘solvent of society’s problems, were about the 


only indications during the session that the 


majority of the participants placed any value 
at all on the revelations, which most of them 
probably believe God has made to aid His 
finite creatures. Indeed, from the opening 
address of the president, it might have been 
inferred that chaos existed today, that the 
world was a great machine without a goy- 
ernor, and that a civilization—imperfect, no 
doubt—which has had the Christ. ideal for 
nearly two thousand years is no surer of -per- 
manency than the ancient Egyptian or Roman. 


FACTS AND INVESTIGATIONS. 


Theory did not predominate at these con- 
ferences. Prof. J. J. McCook of Trinity Col- 
lege gave the results of his personal study of 
the vagrants and criminals of Hartford and 
his collection of statistics from a large num- 
ber of smaller Connecticut towns. He be- 
lieves that ninety per cent. of the paupers in 
the Hartford Almshouse are there because of 
the use of liquor—by themselves, by their 
parents or husbands, Returns from seventy- 
six towns have been gathered from the select- 
men, and 4,532 out of 6,379 paupers in those 
towns are to be credited to drunkenness. In 
only four instances in the reports from the 
selectmen of the seventy-six towns was it 
suggested that the drink habit was due to the 
pauperism. Professor McCook’s observation 
and his cross-examination of the vagrant pop- 
ulation lead him to give licentiousness as a 
vital factor in creating pauperism. His chem- 
ical analyses of the quality of the liquor 
bought by the lower and higher orders of men 
in Hartford does not go far toward confirm- 
ing the popular impression that grocery stores, 
clubs and the palatial saloons sell a better 
grade of liquor. He finds that it is not the 
quality but the quantity of the liquor which 
the “bum” and the laboring man drinks 
which so destroys him physically and morally. 
He vouches for the statement that it is not at 
all uncommon for a tramp when “ flush’’ to 
drink from thirty to forty glasses of beer be- 
tween noon and midnight. 

Dr. J. W. Brannan of New York gave a most 
helpful paper, embodying the fruit of his large 
experience in New York hospital work, on 
Communicable Diseases and Their Restric- 
tion. Of simple external precautions, sun- 
light, boiling of water and—in the case of 
tuberculosis—the retention of sputa in pocket 
cuspadores or Japanese handkerchiefs seem 
to be the most successful. Welcome also was 
his assertion that tuberculosis is not hered- 
itary, although a predisposition to conditions 
favorable to the life of the germs when lodged 
is. Of internal foes to disease we have the 
foes of the bacilli found in the healthy blood, 
and now we rely on methods of artificial in- 
troduction of micro-organisms, thus securing 
artificial immunity. 

Other papers giving the results of investiga- 
tion were these by Dr. Stephen Smith of New 
York City, our delegate to the Sanitary Con- 
ference of Paris, who urged The Importance 
of International Regulations by Law and 
Treaty to Govern the Migration of Large 
Bodies of People, and a very valuable one by 
George C. Holt, a New York lawyer, on Mobs 
and Lynching, to which we refer elsewhere. 
Mrs. C. R. Lowell’s remarks on Relief for the 
Unemployed of course reflected the intimate 
knowledge she has of the facts as they are in 
the metropolis, but presented no new solution 
of the problem. 


MISCELLANEOUS THEMES. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, who from the 
first has been an ardent friend of Superintend- 
ent Brockway and his working out of his 
theory of reformation of prisoners at the El- 
mira Reformatory, New York, moved to in- 
dignation by the recent attacks upon the man 
and his work by the New York World in its 
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search for sensations and by the politicians in 
their greed for office, read a defense of the 
theory at stake and the man under trial, 
which defense fortunately has been printed 
at some length and circulated quite generally, 
so that to attempt to condense here is un- 
necessary. Suffice it to say that Mr. Warner 
has no confidence in the old or the conven- 
tional system of penology, and goes so far in 
his acceptance of the supremacy of the state 
as to make the right of the state to incarcer- 
ate its enemy as co-existent and co-terminus 
with the disposition of the individual to be an 
enemy. That is to say, he believes absolutely 
in the indeterminate sentence and then say- 
ing to the individual held in the power of the 
state, Your freedom is yours to earn, not ours 
to give. 

Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell University did 
an excellent piece of work in a discussion of 
The Fresent Aspect of the Silver Problem. 
His statements of the theories held by the 
two parties were pre-eminently fair and lucid, 
and his facts were up to date. Personally 
he believes silver is to decline more and 
more. He detects a decided drift toward bi- 
metallism in Great Britain and Germany, and 
reports British economists as being practically 
unanimous in favor of the restoration of sil- 
ver, but only on the basis of an international 
agreement. 

Mrs. Margaret Welch of New York, editor 
of the woman’s page in the Times, read a 
clever, sensible paper on Newspaper Work for 
Women. Is It Healthful? She believes it is 
if the women will only dress and eat as they 
should. Dr. Frederick Peterson’s statement 
of the present state of scientific opinion and 
evidence on the subject of Heredity was val- 
uable, and called out an interesting discussion 
in which Prof. Bemis of Chicago said he 
thought more emphasis should be placed on 
the influence of environment than Dr. Peter- 
son seemed to be wilfing to give to it. The 
paper by Prof. Daniel Quinn of the Catholic 
University of America gave us a delightful 
glimpse of the work now done at the Univer- 
sity at Athens, Greece, and introduced us to 
some of the educational and literary leaders 
in that interesting kingdom. Professor Quinn 
received his doctor’s degree in Athens, pass- 
ing the required examinations with high 
credit. Personally a delightful man, to meet 
and hear him was one of the treats of the 
session. GiB. M. 


THE LAST TRIP OF THE MIRANDA. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


On the seventh of July the steamer Miranda, 
with a party of fifty-three tourists collected 
by Dr. F. A. Cook, sailed from New York for 
an excursion to Greenland. The party com- 
prised many eminent men from different parts 
of the country. Among them were Professors 
Brewer of Yale, Dyche of the State Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Jillson of Pittsburg, Joyner of 
Poughkeepsie, Hite of Philadelphia, Freeman 
of Andover and Wright of Oberlin. Besides 
these were Mayor Gardiner of Cleveland, 
Mr. Dewell of New Haven, G. W. W. Dove of 
Andover and ten Yale, three Harvard and 
three Oberlin students interested in nat- 
ural history. The plan was to make two or 
three stops on the coast of Labrador, then 
cross to Southern Greenland and coast along 
up to the 78th parallel to Peary’s head- 
quarters. : ‘ 

The original intention was to have a whale 
steamer, but from one reason and another the 
Miranda was at last chartered for the excur- 
sion. She was a commodious iron steamer of 
1,100 tons, 220 feet long, built ten years ago. 

Nothing special occurred during the first 
ten days of the voyage until July 17, when 
we were suddenly startled by a collision with 
an iceberg. The 16th had been a beautiful 
day, when large icebergs were passing us 
in magnificent procession from daylight to 
dark. It was a most exciting scene and put 
everybody into the highest state of delight 
and expectation. The forms were varied and 
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majestic and beautiful in the extreme. But 


‘on the 17th a dense fog had settled down 


and we had slowed down to half speed. 
Still, notwithstanding the careful watch, we 
ran straight into a berg which suddenly ap- 
peared out of the mist, and the dreaded col- 
lision occurred. The ice towered far above 
us and stretched out far on either side of us. 
Fortunately the ice did not project below in 
front of the base, so that the blow was received 
entirely above the water line. 

In consequence of this accident, which I 
need not say sobered everybody, we put into 
the nearest harbor on the Labrador coast, 
facing the straits of Belle Isle. After a delay 
of three or four days the captain determined 
that it was necessary to return to St. Johns, 
N.F., for more permanent repairs. This oc- 
cupied our time until July 29, when our steamer 
was as good as new, and with plans much 
modified we started again for Greenland, leay- 
ing twelve of our party in Labrador. 

On Aug. 3 the mountains of Southern Green- 
land rose to our delighted view about thirty 
miles away. They were in the vicinity of 
Fredrickshaal, but, alas, a long stretch of floe 
or pan ice separated us from the shore. For 
three days we coasted along this ice amid fog 
and rain, attempting to find a passage through. 
The long expanses of ice, the occasional huge 
icebergs that towered above the smaller 
masses, the shifting panorama of the lifting 
fogs and the dull murmur of the small waves 
dashing against the iceflow all conspired to 
make the scene impressive and awful. Often- 
times the ice was on three sides of us, still 
the water was calm, as it usually is in the 
midst of ice, and there was no immediate 
danger 1f care was used in handling the ship. 

On Aug. 6 we succeeded in getting clear of 
the ice and made the port of Sukkertoppen, a 
little above the 65th parallel. There we spent 
three days pleasantly and profitably, explor- 
ing glaciers, collecting plants and animals, 
and most of all in meeting the cultivated 
Danish families which reside there and the 
Eskimos who, though Christians, still retain 
their original habits of life and dress. On 
the 9th, full of good spirits, we started north- 
ward, but, alas, our hopes were suddenly 
checked when seven miles out of the harbor 
by the ship striking a hidden reef over which 
she would haye passed without danger in 
calm weather. Then, however, there was suf- 
ficient swell to allow the steamer to pound 
with great force on the rocks, creating great 
confusion aboard and causing a serious leak. 

We immediately put back to port and after 
a day’s examination ascertained that the in- 
jury was so serious that the ship was no longer 
safe. The leak had penetrated a water tight 
compartment under the engine and boilers, 
protected above by a kind of false bottom, 
which was much rusted and whose eapacity 
to resist strain was uncertain. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was decided to send a hundred 
miles north to Holsteinberg, where we learned 
there were several American fishing schooners, 
and ask for help. This would occupy a week 
or more. This gave us time for longer excur- 
sions into the interior, so that I was able to 
accomplish nearly all I had anticipated in the 
investigation of the Greenland glaciers. 

On the 20th the relief party returned on 
board the schooner Rigel from Gloucester, 
Mass., commanded by Capt. G. W. Dixon, with 
a crew of seventeen. These had left Glouces- 
ter in April and had spent the summer fishing 
for halibut on the north coast of Iceland. A 
week or two before they had come to the 
Greenland coast to finish the season. The 
captain is a total abstinence man and his 
crew represent the best element of New Eng- 
land fishermen. Without hesitation they re- 
sponded to our cry of distress, and came down 
to help us to the extent of their ability. Fish- 
ing tackle worth $800 were thrown overboard 
to make room. The salt in the middle hold 
was leveled down so that we could spread our 
mattresses upon it, and in a short time the 
forty-one passengers of the Miranda were 
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transferred to the Rigel with a small amoun 
of most necessary baggage, Everything els 
was left on the steamer. 

The captain of the Miranda hoped that sh 
could make the run to St. Johns with safety 
but the risk was too great to make the ventur 
with the passengers on board or withou 
refuge at hand. So he kept his crew on boar 
and took the Rigel in tow. Attached to th 
steamer by a stout hawser about 1,000 feet in 
length we started for home on the morning o 
Aug. 21. Everything went well for the firs 
twenty-fourhours. Wehad steamed 196 mile 
by noon of the nextday. Butin the afternoo: 
the sea became rougher, and both vessel 
pitched and rolled at afearfulrate. Still goo 
progress was made. At night the sight of th 
steamer was grand as it bounded with all it 
lights over the waves without deviating fron 
its course. At midnight we had made anothe 
hundred miles and were 300 miles from th 
Greenland coast, in the very middle of Davi 
Straits. 

My bunk was in the captain’s cabin. 
awoke as he came in from his midnight watch 
He told me of the good progress and lay dow) 
on the floor beside the stove to catch a littl 
sleep. I was just falling into a doze when 
was awakened by the rustling of the captain’ 
oilcloth suit as he was hastily rising to go o1 
deck. I perceived at once the cause. Th 
Miranda was blowing the signal of distress 
The passengers were ordered to stay belov 
and all hands on deck. As few of the passen 
gers were awake, I ventured above with th 
sailors. 

The scene for the next few hours was th 
most impressive of my life. The red light wa 
lowered, according to arrangement, to indi 
cate that the steamer was in sinking condition 
The hawser was still attached to prevent sepa 
ration, but a man stood with an ax ready t 
sever the connection at any instant to preven 
our being drawn down with the steamer ii 
case of any unexpected movement. Only ai 
occasional command could be heard from th 
Miranda. The first was that the steame 
could stay up until daylight, and we were t 
lie by until then. 

The suspense of the next three hours wa 
terrible. Now the steamer mounted above u 
on the huge swells, and now was almost los 
in the deep troughs. Fortunately the win 
was not strong and the whitecaps were no 
breaking. Still there were thirty-three soul 
on the Miranda whose lives were in peril 
As day began to dawn, about four o’clock, w. 
saw the first boat approaching us from th 
steamer. After various attempts she wa 
hauled safely alongside and the members o 
the steward’s department were transferred t 
the Rigel. At half-past five the captain an 
the last of the crew came. A111 souls were o1 
board. The hawser had been thrown oft fron 
the Miranda and she left to her fate. 

It was the experience of a lifetime. Th 
lights of the steamer were still burning. Th 
smoke was still pouring from her stack 
The pumps and propeller were still moving 
The rudder was lashed to one side and, with 
out guide, she was left slowly to steam awa: 
into the mist and disappear from sight foreve1 
She might survive a few hours, but soon he 
fires would be out and her fate was inevitable 
Such was the crisis that the passengers coul: 
look on with complacency while $10,000 wort] 
of their personal effects were lost in a moment 

Including passengers and both crews, ther 
were now ninety-one persons on the Rigel 
This was nearly a person to each foot o 
length of the vessel. But such a crisis make 
all friendly and all courteous, so that we hav 
endured the vicissitudes of the ten days of fo; 
and calm and storm without complaint. Ani 
all join in sounding the praises of the Glouces 
ter fisherman and his humane and gallan 
crew. We shall hereafter respect and lov: 
those that go down to the sea in ships with a1 
appreciation that would have been impossib}: 
before. ‘ 

Chatteau Bay, Labrador, Sept. 1. 
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News from the Churches 


‘ PASSING COMMENT. 


An Idaho pastor has shown his ability asa 
mechanic, 

In a Kansas association a novel subject was 
reeettly discussed. The sentiment of the 
members seemed to agree with the general 
opinion regarding the agricultural value of 
land in the western part of the State. 

How eagerly that church in the Pine Tree 
State will look forward to the return of the 
summer boarders next season! Even though 
not dependent on outside aid, the country 
church appreciates every little assistance 
which increases its efficiency for aggressive 
labor. 

What a few years of faithful work can ac- 
eomplish for a small country church is well 
illustrated in a Maine town. Nothing but 
whole-hearted service can lead to such spir- 
itual and material growth as in this instance. 
This is but a single example of the hopeful 
results which crown the efforts of heroic men, 
but let such reports stimulate the endeavors 
of others who are seeking encouragement. 

' That seems a wise plan which is being re- 
considered by two churches in Newburyport. 
The question of old associations is apparently 
the chief obstacle in the way of a union. 
Doubtless many churches in the same circum- 
stances would be far better off if, instead of 
continuing to live as weak halves, they should 
reorganize as one strong body. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mass.—The Franklin Conference held its fifty-first 
meeting in Sunderland, Sept.5. The services were 
attended by representatives from nearly every 
church in the county. Rev. Caldwell Morrison 
preached the sermon. The subjects were Evangel- 
istic Work in the County, The Congregational So- 
cieties, Fargo College, The Cleveland Convention, 
Church Music, The Church Member and Conditions 
of Soul Winning. A women’s missionary meeting 
was held in connection. 


Kan.—Western Association met, Aug. 28, 29, at 
Collyer, in the heart of the region of crop failure. 
"The financial stress prevented any general repre- 
sentation of the churches, but the meeting was one 
of the best in all respects. Superintendent Suther- 
land preached and spoke on Sunday School Work. 
Other subjects were Missions, and Western Kansas, 
Its Prospects as an Agricultural Region and the 
Religious Work Practicable in It. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


CHELSEA.—First. By the will of the late Mrs. E. 
EF. Swazey the church has received $1,000. Among 
the other bequests are $1,000 to the R. S. Frost Hos- 
pital, $200 each to Lay College, Revere, and the 
Y.M.C.A., Chelsea. 


NEwWTON.—Z#liot. The Jate N. P. Coburn bas left 

- among other bequests $5,000 to the church. He has 

also left $20,000 to the Massachusetts H. M. §.; 

$10,000 to Colorado College, which, with $5,000 

already given, will constitute a fund for the support 

of the college library; and $20,000 to the American 
Education Society, 


STONEHAM.—The Sunday evening services of the 
autumn start favorably, good congregations assem- 
bling to hear Rey. &. E. Lovejoy’s series of lectures 
based on Pilgrim’s Progress. They are illustrated 
with the stereopticon. 


~ MARSHFIELD HILLS.—On receiving from the new 
pastor, Rey. G. H. Morss, the acceptance of his call, 
the church has purchased fora parsonage a hause 
which has been thoroughly refitted with paint and 
paper. The church is showing signs of increased 
activity. nn se 

BRIDGEWATER.—Central Square. A rally day was 
‘held Sept. 9. In response to a personal letter sent 
by the pastor, Rey. B.S. Porter, to each member, a 
large congregation met af all the services. In the 
evening stereopticon views from the life of Christ 
were presented and an address given reviewing the 
Sunday school lessons for the quarter. Cards were 
circulated during the day giving a list of all meet- 
ings and organizations connected with the church, 
and bearing a detachable coupon, with blank spaces 
for the indication of work preferred, to be returned 
to the pastor. : i 

LoweEtu.—HZliot. Dr.J.M. Greene had a narrow 
escape from serious injury last week. While cross- 
ing a street he was knocked down by two horses, 
which passed over him, almost completely tearing 
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his clothing from him, Fortunately, Dr. Greene es- 
caped with but few bruises and was in his pulpit 
as usual last Sunday.——The evangelical pastors 
who have maintained a gospel mission with daily 
services during the summer have asked the Y. M. 
C. A. to assume the continuance of the meetings. 
The association has accepted the task. 


NEWBURYPORT.—North. Through the special ef- 
forts of the women this church, contrary to its cus- 
tom, has been open during the pastor’s vacation. 
— Fourth. The long considered plan of union be- 
tween this and the Whitefield Church is again being 
discussed since the resignation of the pastor of the 
former. The churches, being near one another, find 
it difficult to prosper. The city, which already has 
four Congregational churches, can well afford to 
diminish the number to increase their strength. 


FALL RIvER.—During the months of July and 
August the Gospel Wagon Association bas held 
twenty-three meetings and nineteen addresses have 
been made. Nearly 5,000 persons have been reached, 
and among them are known to be a few cases of 
marked change. 


WESTBORO.—Rev. Walcott Fay began a series of 
Sunday evening lectures Sept. 9. The general sub- 
ject is Religious and Other Impressions Abroad. 
His topics will be drawn from suggestions of his 
trip to Europe this summer. 


Maine. 

UntION.—During the four years’ pastorate of Rey. 
H. J. Wells in this missionary church marked prog- 
ress has been made and many improvements accom- 
plished. The basement of the building has been en- 
tirely remodeled, providing a convenient kitchen and 
prayer meeting room. The audience-room has been 
redecorated and beautified by stained glass windows 
and by remodeling. New carpets and hymn-books 
and a pulpit set and communion table have been 
added and a new furnace placed in the vestry. The 
building has also been repaired and shingled on the 
exterior. The spiritual life of the church has been 
much strengthened, Thirty new members have been 
received to membership on confession and three by 
letter. A home department of the Sunday school 
has been maintained, and besides the regular school 
of sixty-five members three others in outlying dis- 
tricts have been formed and continued. 


PITTSTON.—The church dedicated its new edifice, 
costing $3,000, June 17. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Edward Chase. The new building is cen- 
trally located and the average congregation has in- 
creased from sixty to 110 persons. The debt is less 
than $500 and will be paid off during the year. A 
pastor will probably be called in the spring. The 
summer work has been in charge of Mr. C. N. Thorp 
of Yale Divinity School. At tbe last communion 
six persons were received, five on confession. The 
work during the autumn will be in charge of Mr. 
Struthers, who will preach Sunday afternoons. 


The (. H. M.S. has received a legacy of $2,000 
from the estate of the late Deacon E. D. Mansfield 
of Orono.— At Waterford the summer boarders re- 
cently gave a concert for the benefit of the church, 
realizing about $50. Dr. Gibbons of Philadelphia 


has preached here. 
Vermont. 


BENNINGTON.—The Second Congregational and the 
Methodist, Episcopal and Baptist churches have 
united during the summer in Sunday evening servy- 
ices. Only one of the meeting houses was large 
enough to accommodate the congregations. The 
pastors of these churches initiated a movement 
Sept. 2 for the more thorough enforcement of the 
prohibitory law. There is promise of a large or- 
ganization of citizens in the interests of a work 
which is sorely needed. The Sunday schools of the 
place, in connection with the Y.M.C.A., enjoyed 
a field day Sept.1. Nine schools joined in a parade 
to the Soldiers’ Home grove. Bands were in attend- 
ance and a team of athletes gave an interesting ex- 
hibition. At least 2,000 persons were on the grounds. 

Connecticut. 

KENSINGTON.— The second year of evangelistic 
work in the interest of the Italian residents of the 
town has resulted satisfactorily. Eleven adults 
were received to membership on confession Sept. 2 
after thorough examination. 

WeEston.—A musical entertainment was given 
Aug. 30 by Rev. C. H. Pease, his wife, his three sis- 
ters and one brother to increase the fund for build- 
ing a fence around the parsonage. The varied mu- 
sic was said to be the best ever heard here. 

ELLINGTON.—Rey. L. P. Hitchcock is preaching a 
series of sermons with reference to the next town 
election. The first two subjects were The Sacred 
and the Secular and The Church in Extension. 

THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 

TameA.—Hopeful signs mark the progress of the 

church. Since March fifty-four persons, one-half 
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on confession, have been received to membership, 
several at the last communion. The pastor, Rev. 
E. P. Herrick, is spending his vacation in Connecti- 
cut. 

2 Alabama. 

The religious interest in the State has rarely been 
so general or so fruitful as during the present sea- 
son. Among the churches recently revived and 
strengthened by additions are Spio, Clio, Asbury, 
Wicksburg, Millerville and Kent. A revival at 
Sistrunk has resulted in the organization of a 
church. 

THE INTERIOR, 
Ohio. 


HUNTSBURGH.—This strong country church is 
prospering along all lines since the coming of the 
new pastor, Rev. W.C. Bosworth. In his first four 
months there were fifteen additions. In the last 
five years three members have gone into the min- 
istry and two others are preparing for the same 
work. 


During the year closing Sept. 1, Evangelists Reed 
and Chafer held special meetings with twenty-five 
churches, twenty-one in Ohio. Of these twenty-two 
reported 280 additions and churches where there 
were few conversions counted the work yaluable. 


Illinois. 


GALESBURG.—Union. Evangelist McCord spent 
the first week after his vacation holding meetings 
in the tent and doing regular pastoral work. This 
organization will now take steps to call a pastor 
and will enter upon all the regular lines of church 
work. 


ALGONQUIN.—Evangelist Van Auken of the Illi- 
nois H. M. S. began the fall campaign in this 
church, Rey. W. A. Elliott. Although the weather 
has been depressing the interest has been good and 
the people have been greatly benefited. 


Indiana, 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The last public char- 
ity instituted by Rev. O. C. McCulloch before his 
death was the Summer Mission for Sick Children. 
The grounds are located at Fairview Park, six miles 
north of the city. This season a commodious and 
well-furnished home has been secured by subscrip- 
tion and named McCulloch Cottage. The dedication 
services were attended by city clergymen of all de- 
nominations. The number of patients sometimes 
exceeds 100. 


FREMONT AND JAMESTOWN.—This field has been 
supplied for several months by Mr. C. H, Grove, a 
student. The H. M.S. stringency has deprived the 
field of the aid formerly given, but extra efforts 
have been put forth and tHe congregations have 
steadily increased. New hymn-books have been 
purchased and Jamestown, where there had been no 
midweek meeting, now has a prayer meeting of 
much interest. The Y. P. S. C. E. of Fremont is 
doing earnest work. Four members have united 
with it recently and one conversion marks a growth 
in spirituality in a field which has long been marked 
by indifference and apathy. 


Michigan. 


LAKEVIEW.—The pastor of the church who re- 
cently met misfortune in the disastrous fire here 
desires that the credit of the pecuniary assistance 
given him be tranferred to the Greenville church, 
since it was incorrectly reported as coming from 
his own parishioners. 


Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street. Rev. Theodore 
Clifton has entered the lecture field, and announces 
three lectures which he has already delivered with 
marked appreciation of large audiences in St. 
Louis, Milwaukee and several other cities and 
towns in the Interior States. Mr. Clifton is an elo- 
quent and able preacher, who has made an honor- 
able record as a pastor in both cities we have named, 
and is sure to instruct as well as entertain his audi- 
ences. We heartily wish he may realize the success 
an earnest of which he has already gained. 


THE WEST. 
Kansas. 

TorEKA.—Central. Under the Jabors of Rey. C. M. 
Sheldon provision has been made for nearly all 
the indebtedness. The congregations are large and 
growing, and a lively interest is manifested in all 
lines of the work. 

State Evangelist Veazie has just closed a two 
weeks’ tent meeting in a rural district in Morris 
County. Although it was the busiest season for the 
farmers, they attended well in the evening, and 


‘some of them came twenty-five miles to be present 


at the day service. It was estimated that 1,000 
persons who were associated with forty different 
churches attended the services. Over sixty cards 
were signed, and Christians were united. 
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South Dakota. 


Mr. Wade Burleigh, who has supplied in Meckling 
during the summer, will return to Chicago Semi- 
nary. His place will be filled by Mr. E. D. Gray.—— 
Mr. B. F. Lewis has closed his work in Oacoma, to 
return to Andover Seminary. 


Colorado. 


DENVER.—Rey. H. E. Sanderson, acting home mis- 
sionary superintendent in the State, and his wife 
are greatly bereaved in the death, from consump- 
tion, of their only daughter, a beautiful girl of rare 
Christian character. 

Idaho. 

WEISER.—Rey. E. A. Paddock is touring with his 
gospel wagon in the “Seven Devils” country, into 
which it is thought a railroad will soon penetrate 
to reach the copper mines. 


MounTAIN HOME.—Rey. Mr. Nash has recently 
built himself a house, largely by his own work. The 
church is prospering through his earnest service. 


POCATELLO.— Since Rev. C. W. Luck went to 
Ogden this important church has been crippled so 
much financially by the strike that it has not yet 
secured a pastor. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


SAN FRANcIScO.— First. The young women’s 
branch W.B. M. P. held an interesting annual meet- 
ing Aug. 24. They have raised $1,000. Miss Gunni- 
son, who has just returned from Japan, and Rey. 
A. H. Smith of China gave addresses. 


BENECIA.—The study between the church edifice 
and the parsonage was destroyed by fire Aug, 17. 
‘The entire library of Rev. C. W. Hill was lost.. Mr. 
Hill is now in Hilo, having accepted the pastorate 
after a visit of three months. 


AVALON.—At this summer resort in Southern Cal- 
ifornia the church is filled to overflowing. On the 
church lot a frame tent costing $25 has been built. 
It serves for a reading-room during the week and 
on Sundays for the intant class. The pulpit has 
been furnished with a beautiful lamp, and a carpet 
has been Jaid. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


DANA, Malcolm M., formerly of Lowell, Mass., to the 
chair of sociology, University of Syracuse. 
epee Orson C., recalled to Godfrey, Il. Ac- 
cepts. 
DUNCAN, C. W., to remain in Dexter, Minn. Accepts. 
ELLIS, Jacob F., Neligh, Neb., to the presidency of 
Gates College. z 
FREEMAN, Samuel A., Naperville, Ill.,to Dundee. 
RENE Evarts, Eldora, Io., to the First Ch., Three Oaks, 
ich. 
MASON; Charles E., Buena Vista, Col., to Highland 
e 


ake. 

PASKE, William J., general missionary of North Ne 
braska, to field secretaryship of Gates College. 

RALPH, W. J. C., Rochester, Wis., to Mazomanie. 


cepts, 
SNOW, Beecher O., Bladen, Neb., to Irvington. 
TUNNELL, Robert M., Fairmount Institute, Wichita, 
Kan., to Manhattan, where he was formerly pastor. 
Accepts. 
eee Edward D., formerly of National City, Cal., to 
Pulare. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


HYDE, Albert M., 0. Greenville, Mich., Sept. 5. Sermon, 
Dr. A. H. Currier; other parts, Rey. Messrs. Charles 
eae ta Henry Marsh, D. F. Bradley, D. D., M. A. 

reed. 

LOWE, Warren F., 0. Winthrop Ch., Holbrook, Mass., 
Sept. 4. Sermon, Dr. Michael Burnham; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. J. W Wellman, D. D., P. B. Davis, Smith 
Baker, D. D., C. A. Hilton, F. A. Warfield, F. §. Ann- 
newell. 

MCINTYRE, Daniel, o. Barrington, N. H., Sept. 5. Ser- 
mon, Dr. G. E. Hall; other parts, Rey. Messrs. J, M. 


Ac- 


Adams, D. W. Richardson, S. H. Goodwin, G. M, 
Hamilton. 
NELL, F. W., 0. West Brooksville, Me., Sept. 6. Ser- 


mon, Rey. William Forsyth; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
J. E, Adams, D. D., D. L. Yale, J. P. Cushman. 


Resignations. 


BAIRD, Lucius O., Pullman, Wn. 

BUSH, Frederick W., Bancroft, Mich. 

COOLIDGE, Henry A., Stoddard, N.H. He is called to 
Ossipee, but has not yet accepted. 

DAY, Ernest E., Bowmanville, Ill., to accept call to 
People’s Ch., Galesourg. 

HARRIS, Clarence J., Windham, Vt., to study in BAngor 
Seminary. 

HILLS, Aaron M., Central Ch., Springfield, Mo. 

HURD, Fayette, Vinita, I, T. 

LILLIE, Isaac B., Cannon and Cannonsburg, Mich. 

LYMAN, Henry M., First Cn., Cripple Creek, Col. 

MILLARD, Watson B.,; Bethany Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

PATCHELL, William T., Creede, Col., to study in Chi- 

“cago Seminary. 

PENROSE, Stephen B. L., Dayton, Wn. 

REED, Charles F., Pierre, S. D. 

SAFFORD, Alired W., Rock Falls, Il. A 

SHANTON, IL. Allen, Carson City, Mich., to enter upon 
work in Canada. 

SHEPARD, Herman T., Black Diamond and Franklin, 


Wn. 
THOMSON, James, Pierce City Mo., to accept call to 
Hannibal. 
Churches Organized. 


TALLASSEE, Ala., July 30. Fifteen members. 
Miscellaneous. 


BEARD, Willard L., Abington, Ct.,at a recent reception 
received a gold watch and chain from the chureh 
and some oes from the Endeavor Society. 

FRANKLIN, John L., Pilgrim Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been granted a year’s absence to travel abroad and 
study in Germany. 

KEELING, James H., Philadelphia, Pa., was given a 
reception by his congregation on his return from vaca- 
tion, and presented with a bicycle. 

MERRILL, John M., recently of Ashland, O., is tempo 
Hoa in Ellington, N.Y. He wili spend a year in 

ravel. 
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PEEKE, George H., after several months in Tennessee, 
will be in Sandusky, O., for the present. 

PLASS, Norman, Vine Street Ch , Cincinnati, O., is re- 
covering from successful surgical treatment in the 
Sandusky hospital. He expects soon to assume his 
duties again. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA. MICHIGAN, 
Ashland, — 12 Benton Harbor, — 15 
Blackwood, — 25 Dorr, 10 14 
Millerville, Bethel, 5 9 Grand Rapids, East, 1 3 
Union, — 6 _ Park, 3 6 
Wesley Chapel, 7 8 Wyandotte, 2 4 
CALIFORNIA. ‘ NEW YORK. 
Glen Ellen, — 12 Brooklyn, Rochester 
Loomis, ll Ave., 8 
Oakiand, First, 2 6 Buffalo, First, liptegy| 
Ocean View, 3 7 Grand Island, = 3 
Pacific Grove, — 5 Prohibition Park, 
CONNECTICUT. Union, 36 
Branford. i a NORTH DAKOTAS 
Green’s Farms, 6 6 Fort Berthold, (fe 
Hartford, Glenwood, 5 5 Mount Pleasant, — Wi 
ee a8 OY Ls OKLAHOMA. 
ontville Centre, > 6 31 Reno, Pilgrim 396 
New Milford, 3 8 West Guthrie. 4 
ILLINOIS. OREGON. 
Chicago, California _ Huntington, i9 19 
ve., e_ Ontario, 3 3 
Galesburg, People’s, — 385 Plymouth, 33 
Lot es iris SOUTH DAKOTA. 
: Carthage 5 9 
Clarion, 2 eR iewood: Long 
Elkader, —= 16 Letcher, BES 
Elliott, 3.045 VERMONT. 
Hiteman, — 58 MONT. 
Ocheyedan, — 4 Barre, East, 4-8 
Pestville, 6 6 Peacham, — 30 
West Burlington, — 8 Weatherstield, 6 6 
KANSAS. Weybridge, 3.3 
Sterling, 13: 38 WISCONSIN. 
Sunnyside, — 9 Clinton, 13° 13 
MAINE lron River, 45 45 
Acton P 3 Token, — 25 
Farmington Falls, Ine OTHER CHURCHES. 
Fort Fairfield, 5. 5 Atlanta, Ga., First, — 10 
Gilead, 56 5 Colfax, Wn., Plym- 
Jackson, Gk: outh, 3 11 
Limington, 2 5 Kast Duluth, Minn., — 31 
Lovell, 2 7 Marlboro, N. H., 5 6 
North Belfast, 1 4 Omaha, Neb., Cherry 
Pittston, 5 6 Hill, a 
South Gardiner, 2 4 St. Louis, Mo., Reber 
Tremont, — 3 Place, 4 4 
Union, 30 33 Soe 3 : 
: elluride, Col. 3 
SASS Eee Toledo, O., Central, 6 9 
Hyde Park, 2 $8 White Oaks, N.M., 3.4 
Lowell, First, — 4 Churches with two or 
Worcester, Old South,—_ 8 less, 44.69 


Total: Conf., 346; Tot., 887. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 13,970; Tot., 25,602. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

During the exhibition from Noy. 8 to Dec. 6 there 
will be Christian Endeavor headquarters and ex- 
hibits in the main building at the Cotton Palace, 
Waco, Tex. J 

A formal request that the international conven- 
tion of 1898 may be held in Boston has been pre- 
sented to the officers of the United Society, anda 
preliminary committee, with Mr. George W. Cole- 
man as its chairman, is already at work. 

One of the Philadelphia societies bought a rolling 
chair this last summer for the use of invalids be- 
longing to their church or living nearit. The chair 
has been the means of giving many sick ones a 
pleasant visit to a park, or of enabling them to 
attend the church services. 


The Staten Island Union of New York has been 
carrying on a fresh air work of its own. At one 
time a single society invites a number of children 
from New York and Brooklyn; on another occasion 
several societies join in hiring a steamer and taking 
several hundred children on an excursion. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Robert E. Lewis has been appointed college secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. for New England, with head- 
quarters in Boston. He will have in his field twelve 
college associations. 

The statistics of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for Massachusetts show that there has been a net 
gain to that denomination of eight clergymen and 
628 communicants. The total membership is 32,120, 
and there are 24,734 in the Sunday school. 

——— 


CALENDAR. 


American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. . 


15-20. ; 
A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 
New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. I., Oct. 10-13. 


A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. . 
ee 


Speak not at all in any wise till you have 
somewhat’ to Speak; care not for the reward 
of your speaking, but simply and with undi- 
vided mind for the truth of your speaking.— 
Carlyle. Re ds 


- 


“AT LEAST.ONE GOOD THING you can get without 


paying for. You are, perhaps,.not feeling just as 


well as you would like to. Then sit right down and 
write Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, all 
about it, tell him every symptom that troubles you, 


‘and he will answer your letter, free of charge, giving 


advice and explaining your case clearly. You can 
thus consult a great specialist about your case with- 
out charge. Dr. Greene is a most successful spe- 
cialist in curing nervous and chronie diseases and 
is the discoverer of that wonderful medicine, Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. He 
makes a specialty of treating patients through 
letter correspondence, giving most careful and 
explicit attention to every letter. The offer which 
this skillful physician makes to consult with any one, 
without cost to them, is a great opportunity for the 
sick and suffering. He will also send you his valu- 
able book free.”’— American Cultiwator. 


The Magic Touch 


of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. You smile at 
the idea. But if you suffer from 


Dyspepsia 
- And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 


you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


‘That Just Hits It!” 


‘‘ That soothing effectis a magic touch!” 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gently tones and 
strengthens the stomach and digestive 
organs, invigorates the liver, creates a 
natural, healthy desire for food, gives 
refreshing sleep, and, in short, raises 
the health tone of the entire system. 


Cures 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


Hood’s 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills.. 25c. 


Ready for School. 


One hundred thousand scholars are this month 
enrolling themselves in the schools, colleges and 


seminaries of the East. 


Every one of them will want something in fur- 
Probably 
not one in ten among them knows of our Students’ 


niture, either for home or school use, 


Department, with its hundreds of Students’ Specialties in furniture and its special 


discount prices. 
Here are some of the necessities: 


Bedsteads, 
Table Desks, 
Morris Chairs, 
Book-holders, 


Shaving Stands, Couches, 


Mattresses, 

Window Curtains, 
Study Chairs, 
Revolving Bookcases, 


Smoking Chairs, 
Chiffonieres, 
Washstands, 
Spring Beds, 
Etc., Etc. 


Bear in mind that on every one of these articles there is a specially low price. We 
have secured our extensive student trade by helping them to save money. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue of Students’ Furniture. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR_ UNION 


R.R. ; 
STATION. 


BOSTON. 


- of adopting the latest methods: 
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THE BUSINESS. OUTLOOK. 


A gratifying improvement in the demand 


for money is to be noted as one of the signs | 


of better business. Asa result of that better 
demand, the rate between banks at the Boston 
clearing-house has advanced from one to two 
per cent. Call loans are being negotiated at 
an advance of one-half per cent. 
loans are not materially changed as to rates, 
but more is being donein them. In New York 
the firmer feeling is not so pronounced as in 
Boston, but lenders are changing the style of 
their loans a little. In New York there is a 
lively demand for notes of small denomina- 
tions for shipment to the interior, a sure sign 
of increasing activity. In fact, this demand 
for small notes has probably been the chief 


. cause of the advance in rates at Boston, large 


shipments of them having been made from 
Boston to New York. 

Whether the advance in loaning rates will 
hold may be doubted. The better borrowing 
demand has been due to the seasonable ex- 
pansion of trade and to the Western require- 
ments. Probably by the middle of October 
these two demands will have been filled and 
the annual return flow toward the reserve 
cities will take place. Again, any slackening 
of the demand will still find lenders so well 
supplied with available funds that their com- 
petition will keep rates on alow level. Again, 
sterling exchange is quite weak and may at 
any time decline to the point which will per- 
mit imports of gold. If such imports occur 
they will‘act as an additional weight on an al- 
ready overloaded money market. 

The stoppage of the print cloth mills con- 
tinues and the visible stocks of such goods are 
rapidly shrinking, while the price is advanc- 
ing. While the cuntinued shut-down of these 
mills is a great evil, still the way in which the 
market for their products responds to a tem- 
porary cut-off of the supply is quite an en- 
couraging incident. It has been believed for 
some months that the total stocks of com- 
modities, including what may be termed the 
invisible supplies, were much reduced and 
that they would require considerable replen- 
ishing. But while trade was dull and prices 
low there was nothing to start and stimulate 
such replenishing of stocks, Now comes this 
shutting down of mills, and buyers rush in to 
get their supply while yet they may. The re- 
sult is a proof that in at least one commodity 
the theory of light stocks was correct. Per- 
haps it is true of many other commodities. 
Let it be hoped that buyers will not wait till 
mills elsewhere shut down and reduce wages 
before filling up their counters. 

a 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION, 


The first fall meeting of the union was held 
with fair attendance last Monday evening in 
Berkeley Temple, and a timely subject was 
proposed — Why Are Our Massachusetts Sun- 
day Scliools Losing Membership and Influence 
While Those of Other Denominations Are 
Gaining? The opening addresses fairly pre- 
sented the relative condition of our schools 
compared with others. Mr. J. N. Dummer, 
State secretary of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, showed by Statistics that the average 
attendance in Massachusetts Sunday schools 
of late had decreased five per cent., and in 
three years. ten per cent. He felt that this 
condition was due to lack of interest and that 
churches and denominations which empha- 
size the importance of the Bible school are 
most successful, making the aim of the school 
that of the church. He urged the necessity 
grading the 
classes on the basis established by the public 
schools, recognition of promotion, the estab- 
lishment of a home department and a mission 
school and the use of the stereopticon to illus- 
trate the lessons. Some items were read from 
Mr. P. A. Stone’s report in his absence con- 
cerning the teaching of young men. 

A more hopeful aspect was considered by 


Rey. F. J. Marsh, New England Secretary of 


Commercial ' 
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the C.S.8. and P. S. The snbject was mis- 
leading, he thought, because it was only a 
narrow view of history repeating itself, and 
that in other States and denominations the 
same alternate gains and losses are experi- 
enced. His remedies for the unfavorable con- 
ditions are a raised standard which will com- 
mand greater respect and greater earnestness 
on the part of the teachers, rather than more 
methods. Both speakers felt that the ebb tide 
of the Sunday schools has turned and that a 
better time isin prospect. The later discus- 
sion favored two suggestions especially: that 
young men can be held in the Sunday school 
more strongly if they are allowed to meet in a 
classroom apart from the main school, and 
that a rally day, well conducted, be held the 
first Sunday in September. 


THE beautiful display of rich furs, cloth garmenis 
and rugs in the windows of the International Fur 
Co., Nos. 39 to 45 Summer Street (next to C. F. 
Hovey & Co.’s), Boston, is attracting no little atten- 
tion. The company announces in another column 
an informa) opening to take place on Monday and 
Tuesday of next week, to which all our lady readers 
are cordially invited. The stores will be kept open 
evenings during the opening. We do not remember 
ever having seen a choicer or more elegant line of 
furs than this company is showing (all of which be- 
ing their own importation), and.visitors to the store 
will be offered every opportunity to inspect the 
stock. 


Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The ‘Index to 
Chimneys” tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


Financial. 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 

Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 


45 Milk Street, 


Trust Co: Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Congr egationalist, 


te" Oh 


Hove | NVESTMENTS. 


Send for Cireul ar. 


CJ. JaROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Boston. 


youn 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro=Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain & Nerves. 


Endorsed and _ prescribed in’ the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monialy: For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘«*How to Get Free Sample.”’ 


‘LO, Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Financial. 


HOME INSURANGE GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 
GASH CAPITWAGs, tech dash ceneindeepinsti esis eaters an baa 000. 08 


Reserve Premium Fund ............s.sesesscers 5,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes et 941,78 
DOs S AND s a else ceieiaanetcimuteeises austell tern 1,009,548.33 


CASH ASSETS 89,1 16,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. | 


. $193,631.78 
1,563,781.37 
608,759.37 
1,408,550.00 
Bante and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market value) sees 8,573,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand....... 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
A SOMES Ee nrticsin teasees tee cne sas endas secae seta 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36, 816.18 
PE ORAS ese abaiicds cave seee seales %9,116,182.11 


. A. HEALD, Presideni. 


‘B. "GREENE, 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 11, 1893. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
(> Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on BPE leelOn. Can obtain 6 to 7 per cent. 
interest on gilt edge Joans on improved Atlanta eity 
property. References: Any bank in the city. Address 
A. HAAS & R. E. WATSON, Gen’! Southern Agts. Guar- 
antors Liability Indemnity Co., 87 South Pryor Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


” GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’), 
133 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GKORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B. G. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES crn cone 


Send for References. 
8; O Address, TACOMA a VEST MONT COL A ACOMA, AS 


eo 


Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individuat wants, ete. : 


NOTICES. 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 17, 
10 A.m. Reports from vacations abroad. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A. M. 


BROOKFIELD CONFERENCE, Southbridge, Sept. 18, 
morning and afternoon. 
MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Sept. 18) 


1P.M. 


NORTH DAKOTA GENERAL ASSOCIATION, Valley 
City, Sept. 25-27. 5 F 


HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Sept. 18, 
10 A.M. 


QUARTERLY MEETING of Worcester County W. B. M., 
Rutland, Sept. 13, 11 A.M. Address by Mrs. C. W. Hol- 
brovk of South Africa. Basket collation. 


FALL MEETINGS. 
Additions or changes should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Minnesota, Austin, Tuesday, Sept. 18. 
Washington, Colfax, Tuesday, Sept. 1%. 
Oregon, Salem, Tuesday, Sept. 25. 
Utah, Park City, Oct. 
Wisconsin, Beloit, . Monday, Oct. 1. 
California, Grass Valley, Tuesday, Oct. 2. 
Colorado, Longmont, Tuesday, Oct. 2. 
North Carolina, McLeansville, Wednesday, Oct. 3. 


California, South, Los Angeles, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


Montana, Helena, Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Neligh, Monday, Oct. 15. 
Connecticut, South Norwalk, Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY. SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
flew, Note, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
Se nb la House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Co.lege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY. — 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D, D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order’ to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. 1 bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States”’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gations House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICH8, Sec- 
retary. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
Treading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 

. Temittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 
CHARLES A. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
8 W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
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work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS — The Orthodox Congregational 
Church will give a reception at the church to their pas- 
tor and his wife, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. George R. W. Scott, 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage, Sept. 
22, 1894, from six to eight o’clock. All their triends will 
receive a cordial welcome. No formal invitations will 
be sent. 

CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHURCH AND MINISTERS’ BUREAU aids 
churches gratuitously to find pastors or supplies. Mgr., 


Rev. T. E. Davies, New Haven, Ct. 


THE KIMBALL PIPB ORGANS.—The Kimball Pipe 
Organs, manufactured by W. W. Kimball Co., 
Chicago, are wonderful in sweetness of tone, 
wonderful in combination of stops, and wonderful 
in reasonableness of cost—three things for every 
church to consider. 


POND’s ExTRACT Co., N. Y. Book mailed free. 
You cannot trust every dealer to give you the genuine. 
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lights the darkest 


country road. 


The Tubular Das Lamp No.130f the S. 
G. & L.Co. is equally good as a Side Lamp 
or Hand Lantern. Has a powerful reflec- 
tor and either a plain or Bull’s-Eye globe. 
Won’t blow out in strongest wind, and 
can be filled, lighted, reeulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the globe. 
Throws light 200 feet straight ahead. 

Buy it, of your dealer. He has it, or can get it 
for you if you insist, Send for our catalogue. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 


MAGEE RANGES AND HEATERS — 


were awarded the Gold Medal and the Special Diploma at the last three Exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, where shown. 


No other makers of Stoves or Furnaces ever reccived such Continued Endorsement. 


Also HIGHEST Award and 5 MEDALS at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 


: 
: 


CT 


SSS 


The Magee Grand is the best range, in every particular, that has ever been produced. 


The Magee “Boston Heater’ Furnace, for heating with WARM A'R ONLY, 
or in COMBINATION with HOT WATER, is everywhere deservedly popular. 


GUARANTEED to give perfect sati:faction in every particular if properly arranged and used. 
MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENGES—LETTERS FROM USERS ? 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
is 


32, 34,36 and 38 Unton St , Bosron, MAss ; 
242 WATER S7T., NEW YORK; 86 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES ‘i 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking. 


ae 
TWO COLD MEDALS. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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Marriages. 


GERRISH—AVERY—In Goshen, Sept. 4, by Rev. C. H. 
Hamlin, assisted by Rey. Solomon Clark, Rev. George 
M. Gerrish and Maud W. Avery. 

HITCHCOCK—BARROWS-—In Auburndale, Sept. 4, by 
Rev. Calvin Cutler, Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock of Dart- 
mouth College and Charlotte M., daughter of the late 
Rey. E. P. Barrows, formerly professor of Hebrew at 
Andover and at Oberlin, O. 

HUNT—BUZZELL-—In Bangor, Me., Aug. 29, by Prof. 
tet S. Sewal!, Emerson L. Hunt and Maud H. Buz- 
zell. 

TOWLE—REINKING—In Des Moines, Io., Aug, 30, by 
Rey. George F. Reinking, Rev. C. A. Towle of Grin- 
nell and Ella Reinking of Des Moines. 


Deaths. 


CHASE-In Pigeon Cove, Aug. 17, very suddenly, Lewson 
E. Chase of Newton, aged 58 yrs., 10 mos. ‘ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.” 

GOULD—In East Granby, Sept. 2, Mrs. Catherine C. 
Gould, aged 104 yrs., lacking three weeks. She was 
the last of the original founders of the church in Col- 
linsville, and her 100th birthday was celebrated by the 
church in East Granby. 

McCULLAGH.—In Worcester, ee 7, Dolores, wife of 
Rev. Archibald McCullagh, D. D., aged 42 yrs. She 
was a woman of great strength and sweetness of 
character and exhibited marvelous patience in her 
painful illness. 

PARKER—In Winchester, Aug. 3, of peritonitis, Rem- 
sen Parker, second son of Harrison and Fanny F. 
Parker. 

SANDERSON—In Denver, Col., Sept. 4, Maude Mason 
Sanderson, only daughter of Rev. Horace and Mary E. 
Sanderson, aged 15 yrs,, 6 mos., 12 days. 

SYMINGTON—In Litchfield, Ct., Sept. 6, Rev. Charles 
Symington, aged 46 yrs. He graduated from Union 

heological Seminary in 1876, preached in Suffield, Ct., 
and was for eleven years pastor in Litchfield. 


MISS MARTHA DOANE—MRS. SETH DOANE, 


These two sisters, who for many years have graced 
with delightful hospitality the home of their father, the 
late Hon. John Doane of Orleans, Mass., both passed 
away—the latter on Aug. 22 and the former just one 
week later. They were the last remaining sisters of a 
family of eight children, and were of the seventh gen- 
eration in direct descent from Deacon John Doane, who 
joined the Plymouth Colony in 1626, and soon afterward 
became one of the founders of the old cape town of 
Eastham, then known as Nanset. 

Martha Doane was a beautiful example of the Puri- 
tan character and training at their best. She was one 
of those rare Christians whose untiring energies were 
wholly devoted to the bappiness of others. Sweetly 
unselfish best expresses hernature. Many of herlabors 
were given, like a true Martha, in the service of the 
Congregational church of Orleans, and ber energetic, 
cheerful, neighborly spirit made her greatly beloved 
among her own townsfolk. The excellences of the vir- 
tuous woman extolled in the last chapter of Proverbs 
very fittingly applied to her, She died in her sixty- 
Pie th year. 

ary Doane was the widow of the late Capt. Seth 
Doane, and has never been in good health since the 
sudden death of her husband. Yet notwithstanding her 
invalid condition and her deyotion to his memory, she 
was known to her kindred and friends as of most gen- 
erous disposition, while the charm of her refined society 
contributed greatly to the attractiveness of the ances- 
tralhome. It was here that Miss Bates prepared much 
of her well-known volume, Between tbe Lights. Mrs. 
Doane was endowed with exceptional gifts as an artist 
and as a botanist. She rendered valuable assistance to 
the authors of the recent book, How to Know the Wild 
Flowers. But her knowledge, especially of the flora 
ot Cape Cod, was not merely scientific; she was rather 
the eager searcher and lover of the wild flowers. Mrs. 
Seth Doane was two years the junior of her sister, and 
thus died in her sixty-sixth year. 

By a large circle of nephews and nieces the Aunts 
Martha and Mary will be sadly missed from the “ Aunt 
Hill,” yet ever held in loving remembrance. The only 
remaining members of the large family are the oldest 
oud the youngest, Thomas Doane and Capt. Charles W, 

oane. 


REV. OTIS HOLMES, 


The oldest Congregational minister on Long Island, 
died at Lake Grove Aug. 28, aged 90 yrs., 11 mos. His 
active ministry of over sixty years, largely in New Eng- 
land, ended when eighty-six years of age. In early 
manhood he was a city missionary in Boston. After- 
ward he entered the ministry and though self-educated 
he excelled in Greek and Hebrew. Forty years ago he 
was a successful evangelist. dis oratory was unusually 
vigorous, versatile and convincing. From a uniformly 
small salary he gave freely, at one time a parsonage lot, 
and in bis will leaves $1,500 to missions. At his burial 
ministers and people gave unsparing honor, One son, 
Rev. H. M. Holmes, and three daughters, Mrs. ©. Hill, 
Mrs. Annie Howell, Mrs. A. W. Libbey, survive to mourn 
a most devoted father. 


Corticelli Filo Silk 


‘This variety of Wash Silk is popular on account of 

_ igh lustre and beautiful dyes. Being loosely twisted 
the best way to buy it is on sppols. which keep the silk 
clean, and prevent shop wearand fraying. In this way 
you save time and money by avoiding waste and in 
convenience, at the same time improving your work 


manship, Corticelli Filo Silk is put up on Spools or in 
skeins as buyers prefer, 


» i Awarded the Gold Medal 
‘and Special Diploma of _— 

Honor at the California 
ae 2 position, 


TNT TRITITY 

“Florence Home Needlework”’ for 1894 is 
now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning. 22 new de- 
signs ; Knitting,Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers. 
Send 6 cents, mentioning year. and we will mail you 
the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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AINT cracks.—It often costs more to 
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pre- 


parea house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. 


and clean. 
any of the following brands : 
* ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). 


‘“ ATLANTIC” (New York), 
‘““BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 
‘““PFAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh), 


It is always smooth 


To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


“JEWETT” (New York). 
“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville), 
“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila), 
“MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
‘““MILSOURI ” (St. Louis). 
“RED SEAL ”’ (St. Louis). 
“SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass ) 
“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN ’’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 
“ULSTER” (New York). 
**UNION ”’ (New York). 


For Corors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 


25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 


you a good many dollars. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Stree’s Poston. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


SPECIAL SALE 


——_OF— 


Oriental 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


Are now ready to show a large 
stock of FINE CARPETS 
RUGS. A great variety of sizes, 
suitable for HALLS, STAIRS, 
LARGE ROOMS and SMALLER 
ONES. 


and 


We have put them at a 


price to meet the new tariff, 
which makes them yery low. 


163 10 169 Washington St. 


NEAR CORNHILL. 


155.0 feo Owes 


Ask your dealer for thom or send 
16 cents for samples worth 
double the money, 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

Box D 2, Sorpey Citys 

N 


{S THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
$4,350 FINE CALF& KANGAROO 
$ 3.59 POLICE, 3 SoLes. 
$239%2.WORKINGMENS 
EXTRA FINE. 
$2.31.75 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 
neni 
$250%2 $1.25 
A 25"" Best DONGOLg 
< NYG, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Nyy “WW: L.-DOUGLAS, 
=e BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


SOLID 
SILVER 
4 AND 
FORK S Substantial 


SPOONS Weights. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St.. Boston. 


W.L.DoucLas 
$3 SHO 


Exclusive 


Patterns 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 


e 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. j Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size. 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


oon 
WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. Us 


The missionary prayer meetings in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board were resumed 
Friday, Sept. 7. It was pleasant to see the 
familiar faces in the accustomed places once 
more and to exchange greetings after the two 
months’ interregnum. The appointed leader, 
Prof. Sarah F. Whiting of Wellesley, being 
detained by illness, the meeting was led by 
Mrs. Charles Billings of Newton, who gave as 
its keynote the need of the aid of the Holy 
Spirit at the beginning of another year’s work. 
Miss Child gave a brief réswmé of the events of 
the summer, including the arrival and depar- 
ture of a large number of missionaries. 

Miss Ferguson of Wellington Seminary, 
South Africa, spoke briefly of her work among 
the white girls, daughters of colonists, mis- 
sionaries and others. It began with the estab- 
lishment of a seminary with forty pupils at 
Wellington, and there are now four similar 
institutions with 750 pupils. Five hundred 
graduates are at present teaching in different 
parts of South Africa and twenty-five are 
doing definite missionary work among the na- 
tives. A Woman’s Huguenot Missionary So- 
ciety was established soon after the seminary 
was started, which has now grown into a 
Woman’s Missionary Union for South Africa. 
The educational work receives the strong in- 
dorsement of the English, Dutch and French 
colonists, and it grows in importance as South 
Africa bids fair to become the strategic point 
for the enlightenment of the whole continent. 
There is great need of its enlargement, and 
Miss Ferguson is seeking to raise money for 
that purpose in this country. She brought 
the greeting of the Huguenot Missionary So- 
ciey to the board and paid a glowing tribute 
to the missionaries of the board in Zululand. 

Miss Borden responded to the greeting and 
called attention to the many countries rep- 
resented in South Africa—England, France, 
Holland, Seotland, through the family of Rev. 
Andrew Murray, the founder of Wellington 
Seminary, and America, through Mary Lyon, 
who gave the model for the institution at Mt. 
Holyoke, and through the American teachers. 
Of the family of Mr. Murray there are five 
ministers and four ministers’ wives living in 
South Africa. 

The last speaker was Mrs. Mary Clement 
Leavitt, the around the world missionary of 
the W.C. T. U. She had traveled more than 
two thousand miles in Africa and she wished 
to bear testimony to the power of the Hugue- 
not seminaries, Wherever she met an intelli- 
gent, godly woman among the white people 
she almost invariably proved to have been 
educated in one of them. She enlarged upon 
the value of education as she had seen it all 
over the world. She also spoke gratefully of 
the cordial reception and assistance she had 
received from missionaries wherever she had 
been. She had been greatly impressed by the 
power of the gospel, not only for the salvation 
of souls, its first great object, but also as a 
work of philanthropy, bringing unspeakable 
benefit to its followers in this life. 

The attendance at the meeting was large 
for the season and the tone delightful. 


SCHOOL BEGINS THis MonTH.—To the thousands 
of yourg men and young women now beginning a 
new school year in various colleges, seminaries and 
academies throughout the Eastern States, the im- 
portant announcement of Paine’s Furniture Co. in 
another column 1s strongly commended. This house 


has long made a specialty of furniture for students” 


use, and they have acquired areputation for offering 
the best bargains to students of any furniture house 
in this country. It has been truly said that any 
student can buy 50 per cent. more furniture at 
Paine’s than at any other warerooms with the same 
amount of money. 


HoopD’s THE BEST.—Mrs. J. A. Murray, 45 West Sev- 
enth Street, South Boston, Mass., writes as follows: “I 
have taken four bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and ama 
new woman. I have a good appetite and have gained 
in weight. When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I 
weighed 96 pounds. I now weigh 1083 pounds. 1 recom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all convalescents and think 
it is the best medicine any one can take.” 


HoopD’s PILLS cure sick headache. 
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HUPE KILLS DESPAIR. 


And Beautiful Results Surely 
Follow, 


There is One Thing You Want Badly 
And Must Have. 


Even If You Have Given Up Possessing It 
This Will Give You Hope. 


Neuralgia and nervousness are fearfully 
prevalent. There is no more painful disease 
than neuralgia. It indicates a diseased state 
of nerves and blood and the most terrible 
suffering is often present. 

Most everybody is nervous and this is more 


‘dangerous than most people think, for, as in 


the case of the well-known S. W. Anderson, 
Esq., of Warren, Mass., it is very liable to 
lead to nervous prostration and paralysis, if 
not cured. He writes as follows about his 
wonderful recovery: 


“Some time ago I was afflicted with ner- 
vousness and neuralgia. The pains I suffered 
were frightful. They commenced in my legs 
and arms and then went to my head and face. 
Finally I had a paralytic shock on my right 
side which laid me up completely. 


“T continued suffering the most terrible 
agony from neuralgia and was nearly dead 
with pain. I took everything I ever heard 
of but got no better. I consulted four doctors 
but they did me no good. They said there 
was nothing but morphine pills that would 
help me. 

“*T took them for nearly a year and was no 
better but began to get even worse. I heard 
of a skillful doctor in Worcester, Mass., and 
went there to see him. He said he could cure 
me inone week. Istayed there three days and 
then went home. 

“The day after I got home I was taken 
worse than ever I had been before and my 
suffering was more than I could endure. 


SELL 


[SEK h [I 4 


MR. Ss. W. ANDERSON. 


“‘T continued to grow worse every day all 
through the fall and winter, then I became so 
bad that I had the pain almost constantly, 
and I could not have lived but a very short 
time longer if help had not been very close at 
hand. 

‘‘My wife saw the advertisement of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy and 
she wanted me to use it. Having heard 1t 
very highly spoken of I decided to try it 
although I had made up my mind I was about 
through with this world. 

‘‘The first bottle I took stopped the pain 
entirely and my improvement was steady and 
sure from that time until [ was cured. I 
could not have lived more than a week longer 
if I had not taken Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. 

“Tam thankful for this medicine; it is the 
best remedy that ever came before the public. 
I thank Dr. Greene and I hope that he will 
be rewarded here in this world and the world 
to come. 

‘“‘T am constantly recommending it and shall 
always continue to. I advise everybody to 
take this most wonderful medicine for it will 
make them strong, healthy and vigorous.” 


You must have health. You want to be 
strong and well. Then why don’t you take 
this greatest of all medicines, Dr. Greene’s 
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Nervura blood and nerve remedy? It will 
surely cure you. Try it. 

It is recommended and used by physicians 
because it is the discovery and prescription 
of that most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. Greene, of 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. The doctor 
is consulted with by physicians themselves, 
in regard to nervous and chronic diseases and 
all may have his advice free by calling or 
writing. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 
© 


The supply is inexhaustibte and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
Asa cure of disease 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the introduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, flass. 


CATARRH 


ras 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


when applied into’ the 
nostrils will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal] virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane from addi- 
tional colds, completely 
heals the sores and 
restores sense of taste 
and smell. 
TRY THE CURE. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 5V cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


? Why # 
Look Like This 


DENT’S TOOTHACHE CUM 


Stops TooTHACHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED. 


Don't 'axe Imrrations, All dealers, 
or send 15c to 


cod 
HEAD 


1 SWELL AFFAIR! C.S,.OENT & CO., DETROIT. m 
The A Pronounced Suceess 
Congregationalist 4” 8 page service with 
music, for vespers and 
SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 
ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE: THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 


CATIONALIST. ; 
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‘ Beside herself 
with work and worry—a wo- - 
man without Pearline. She 
has twice as much work, and 
gets half as much done. With 
Pearline, she can keep her 
house clean without keeping 
it upset. She can wash the 
clothes easily, and know that 
it is done Ssafely.. Pear/ine 
washes everything. If you 
try to have comfort, you will 


have to try it. 
Beware of imitations. 249 JAMES PYLE. N.Y. 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 


MERRELL-SOULE Co., i 
Syracuse, N. Y. 3 


AECCSCAEALGUCCAMASACSVCECOSUCNICCORTER USOC PE TSRUAGORGGAa SOSA onosonceany 


DELAEYOLINGSOCLSISEL ISAM EOLESSSSN OOS GRRSSURAVENNNOEE OO LOLOL NEE E EEE 


SUOERORECUAESSULELORECOLZEEMLOMSESAROMOOQONSEQDELEDECCANLOUDOECSAROLULLSNANERSMASUASMEACCOESE SEAS CERCA GOROULOAN CAD EEOSESALEMOALS REO OOOISS 


x 


seal WF E AN ti rav eetiont. 


Buys our 2drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 

g Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
| der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 

Wset of Steel A(taehments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
FREE Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s lair, 


- OXFORD MFG. CO. 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 


MY; 


HO 
TO 


The old plan of cook= 
ing fruit preparatory 
to placing it in jars 


CAN robs it of all vitality 
FRUIT. Hand delicacy of flavor. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 
firm inits natural state. For Preserving Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
ete ,it stands without an equal. Simple, taste- 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 

_ are unknown where it is used. 

SAMPLE BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 
sent by mail on ae of 50 CENTS. 
PRESHRVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 

Agents Wanted. New York. 


= . 


| gational Church in 1832. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
AMOS CHAFEE BARSTOW. 


Deacon Barstow has long been prominent among 
Congregational laymen as a leader in church af- 
fairs, and his counsels, both in the local churches 
with which he has been connected and in the 
wider circles of the denomination, have been 
highly valued. He,was born in Providence, R. L., 
April 30, 1813, and died there Sept. 5, 1894. 

He established and has been for many years at 
the head of the Barstow Stove Company, and for 
half a century has been prominent in the banking 
interests of his native city, besides being connected 
with a number of other business concerns. He was 
elected mayor of Providence in 1852, served several 
years aS a member of the Rhode Island House of 
Representatives, and was its speaker in 1870. He 
was deeply interested in temperance and earnestly 
advocated restrictive legislation. He was an effect- 
ive public speaker, and various addresses which 
he has made have been printed and attracted 
much attention. His Letters from Europe and 
his Letters from California have been issued in 
volumes, and he has written extensively for the 
press, both in poetry and prose. Among his pro- 
ductions have been some sterling articles on Con- 
greyationalism. 

Mr. Barstow united with the Beneficent Congre- 
He was one Of the original 
members of the High Street Church, for twenty-six 
years its Sunday school superintendent, and was 
foremost in bringing about its union with the Rich- 
mond Street Church in what is now the Union 
Church. There he remained till four years ago, 
when he returned to the church of his boyhood. 
He was a corporate member of the American Board, 
served for several terms as president of the Con- 
gregational Club of Providence and was more than 
once a delegate to the National Congregational 
Council. Among the many benevolent enterprises 
in which he was interested his sympathies were 


especially enlisted in behalf of the American In- | 


dians. He was appointed in 1875 by General Grant 
as a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
and was for several years chairman of that body. 
He enjoyed the full confidence of the public in 
his business integrity, and came to a ripe age in 
continued activity in business almost to the day of 
his death, which resulted from paralysis. 


REV. GEORGE H. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. Griffin was born in New York City in 1839, 
graduated at Yale in 1860 and at Union Theological 
Seminary in 1864. His first and only pastorate was 
with Plymouth Church, Milford, Ct., and continued 
twenty years. 
secretary of the American Sunday School Union, 
with residence at Springfield, Mass., from which 
position he withdrew some two or more years ago. 
He has been actively associated with a number of 
religious enterprises, among them the School for 
Christian Workers, the Springfield Y. M.C. A. and 
the French-American College. He was an accom- 
plished musician and has written interestingly on 
the subject of music in worship in the columns of 
the Congregationalist. A short time before his 
death he had assumed editorial charge of the 
French-American paper published in connection 
with the college. 

Mr. Griffin has not been in good health for several 
years, but has kept up various lines of work, often 
preaching as pulpit supply. His death was the re- 
sult of a sudden shock of apoplexy, and occurred 
Sunday evening, Sept. 9. He leaves a widow, two 
sons and a daughter. 


THE TRUTH IN SEVEN WoRDS.—The whole story 
of the need for invalid furniture was well stated 
in s¢ven words recently by an eminent physician of 
this city. Hesaid of invalid furniture: “ When you 
want it, you want it.” It might be supposed by the 
casual reader that few persons purchase invalid 
furniture without an immediate and pressing need 
for it, but at Paine’s warerooms on Canal Street, 
the headquarters for invalid furniture, they tell a 
different story. It appears that a large majority of 
the people take time by the forelock and purchase 
such furniture in advance of its actual requirement, 
PS Dee ESD CS NESTE : vacances nox 


PECULIAR TO IrTsELF.—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
peculiar to itself, in a strictly medicinal sense, 
in three important particulars, viz: first, in the 
combination of remedial agents used; second, in 
the proportion in which they are mixed; third, in 
the process by which the active curative properties 
of the preparation are secured. These three im- 
portant points make Hood’s Sarsaparilla peculiar 
in its medicinal merit, as it accomplishes cures 
hitherto unknown. But it is not what we say but 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does that tells the story. 
What Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done for others is 
reason for confidence that it is the medicine for you. 


He resigned to become New England | 


‘“‘Cannot be Improved !”’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


of Calveston, Tex., 
—SAYS OF— 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


“Having used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
for years, I find 
that it keeps my 
scalp clean and 
“— the hairin the best 
condition. My 
mother, now sixty 
years of age, has 
as fine a head of 
hair as when she 
was forty, a fact 
which she attrib- 
utes to the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
thickens the growth of the hair and 
restores gray hair to its original color. 
I cannot see how this preparation could 
be improved.”—Mrs, F. E. BAKER, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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uticura 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp.,S8ole Props., Boston. 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM. 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c, and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 
until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is ,the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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" Pure 
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. A cream of tartar baking powder. hest of all in leavening \ 
" strength.—Latest United States eee ‘ood Report. \" 
‘ ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. " 
{ \ 
\ X 
y S$SSTSTVTVTTHTOSS ADO SVEBEBSB —\) Y 
VW ¢ Not only to the sufferer wasted by disease does RIDGE’S \ 2 L |] "1 
. FOOD supplement proper medicines and bring back strength i % 4 
\" é@ needed, but the Delicate Mother will find in its daily use just \() 
. safest i needed to check and supplement the drain made upon r ; 
" ey e’s forces. Try it, wens ag Z ap @ y 
YS emer : real household luck | 
y ‘i Linn PS 5 , 0 % 
$2 i) nh é | 
i C7 a2 4474) ‘ 
y 3) Pe ye aie $ | 
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Y 3) Be a D ¢ 
N - ih 70 4) FuY a y $ ts } 
ye bee iA IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED, } 
is undoub most oe - “ << e ooo for the , 
rearing mi ph Paes Special directions for the most delicate \ 
In cans, 35¢., 65¢., $1.25 and $1.75. If not sold by your druggist, r y 
write us. Send for pamphlet free. é 7 
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\ WOOLRICH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Palmer, Mass. \' 
Y Port ROYAL, Juniata Co., Pa. ; 
W WooLRIcH & (oO :—The sample of RiIpDGk’s Foop received é W 
4 and I think just in time to save a little patient of mine... . Please ¥ 
y send immediately. I cannot close without congratulating she on ¥ 
i the sound advice and admirable direction given in your “ Healthful 


. @ Hints’? to young mothers, especially “Hints to invalids and the \ 
WW Aged,” ‘ Diet,” “ Air and Exercise,” ete. I meyer read on so few V) 
5 ? pages so much sound sense. Dr. M. R. PETERS. y 
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Y ROSTON’S NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. W 
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NI Ny 
y Can Freedom breathe if Ignorance reign? Let in the light! These windowed walls W 
Y Shall Commerce thrive where Anarchs rule? Shall brook no shadowing colonnades ; Y 
\" Will Faith her half-fledged brood retain But day shall flood the silent halls 4 
W If darkened counsels cloud the school? Till o’er yon hills the sunset fades. Xi" 
" Wy 
i 3 y 
y Let in the light! From every age Behind the ever-open gate \" 
‘Some gleams of garnered wisdom pour; No pike shall fence a crumbling throne, 
Y ' And, fixed on thought’s electric page, No lackeys cringe, no courtiers wait— Wy 
| ee Wait all their radiance to restore. This palace is the people’s own! "i 
\ y 
¥ Here shall the sceptered mistress reign Y 
Ny Who heeds her lowliest subject’s call, VW 
4 y Sovereign of all their vast domain, y 
* y The queen, the handmaid of them all. ¥ 
! | 
ae | —Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, I 


aM ) JN . In poem read at laying of the corner stone of the library, November, 1888. VW 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


It was with some apparent reluctance that 
the ministers gathered last Monday morning 
for the first meeting of the season, but this 
appearance was belied by the increasing Sym- 
pathy and good fellowship manifested during 
the session. Rev. J. M. Dutton of Newton- 
ville was elected moderator for the season. 
Reports from Vacations Abroad were then in 
order, Rev. D. N. Beach being the first traveler 
heard from. He encouraged the ministers to 
plan for short and frequent trips abroad, even 
if their time, money and preparation were 
limited. He had been glad to see the large 
number of Congregational chapels in England 
and the evidence of their moral and political 
influence. Referring to the Oxford Summer 
School of Theology, he said he had been 
struck by the fearless and open treatment of 
religious truth, combined with a spirit of 
loyalty to Ghrist. After visiting Norway he 
testified that the half had not been told in re- 
gard to the advantages of the Norwegian 
liquor system. : 

Rev. I. W. Sneath commended the work and 
emphasized the needs of the American Church 
in Paris, commented on the uniform courtesy 
of the people in England, Scotland and 
France, and on the finely organized mu- 
nicipal governments to be found in Eng- 
land. As Mr. Sneath left the platform Dr. Ne- 
hemiah Boynton was called for, and the time 
was extended that he might be heard. He 
spoke enthusiastically of the work of the 
Oxford Summer School, saying that these 
questions which touch our Christian life and 
faith must be handled, and it is for us to say 
whether this shall be done by our friends or 
our enemies. He paid an eloquent tribute to 
the lecturers at the Oxford school, who im- 
pressed him as knowing God and having 
dwelt with Him, and who approached these 
questions from the standpoint of faith and in 
a spirit of sympathy, which, with the advan- 
tages of their ripe scholarship, he thought 
would win for us a truer and purer gospel 
than we ever had before. Dr. Boynton spoke 
of the extensive efforts of Christian London 
to evangelize the East End, which he thought 
far in advance of those of Christian Boston 
in behalf of our North End, and claimed that 
the success of Congregationalism in England 
is largely due to the greater activity and ag- 
gressiveness of the laymen in the churches. 
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dinary interest of one of the forenost Eng- 
lishwomen of this century. With a Portrait 
and a Picture of her Home. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Frank B. SANBORN. Uniform with R verside 
Edition of Thoreau’s Works. With a full 
Index. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Pearl of India. 


An informing avd very readable book about 
Ceylon, by M. M. Batuou, author of * Iue 
East,” ‘Due West,” ‘‘ Due North,” ‘ Due 
South,’ ‘Under the Southern Cross,” 
‘Equatorial America,” “The New Eldo- 
rado,” “Aztec Land,” ‘‘ The Story of Malta,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sweet Clover: A Romance 
of the White City. 


A charming love story inwoven_ with 
phases of the Great Fair, by Ciara LOUISE 
BurNHAM, anthor of ‘‘ Next Door” “Dr. 
Latimer,’ ‘‘Miss Bagg’s Secretary,’ etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Coeur d’Alene. 


A dramatie account of riots in the Coeur 

d’Alene wines in 1892, with an engaging 

love story, by MAry Havxiock Foore, author 

of “ John Bodewin’s Testimony,” *t Toe Led- 

Horse Claim,” ‘In Exile,” etc. 16mo, $1 25. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, by 


HOUGHTON, TIIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,¥¢ end ihe 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three montbs for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '*® 
i cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 


1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim Fathers. 15—Children,s 
Service. 16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5— 
Forgiveness of Sins, 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy 
Youth. 8—House of our God. 11—The Homeland. 12— 
Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 
1j—“ Abide with us” 18— Eternal light of light.” 
19—“‘T will extol thee.’ 


We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
Services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
17-20 have no special subjects and are exes for 
any sermon theme. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3.5 
Price 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 1. PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, ETC. 

No. 2. FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
No. 3. ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 


UR readers will regret that Dr. 
O Stalker’s series of profitable pa- 
pers on The Art of Hearing comes 
to an end in this week’s issue. That they 
have been warmly received and taken to 
heart we have abundant testimony from 
every side. Pastors write that they wish 
every member of their congregations would 
read them, and laymen tell us that they 
have learned how to become more attentive 
listeners to the truth of God. Should there 
be a sufficient demand, we may republish 
these papers in pamphlet form. They have 
certainly served remarkably well the end for 
which they were written. As some one re- 
marked the other day, ‘‘ Doubtless we need 
better preaching, but our greatest need at 
the present time is better hearing.”’ 


President Gates and his associates at 
Amherst have done wisely in substituting 
one compulsory attendance at church on 
Sunday for two. For years the second sery- 
ice has been a perfunctory occasion and 
the changes made of late in the interests of 
brevity and brightness have not disabused 
the students of the feeling that it was in the 
nature of a police function. The change is 
likely to quiet considerably the agitation 
~among the students for the entire abolition 
of compulsory worship. They will still be 
required to attend prayers every morning 
but Sunday, and one preaching service on 
that day. But‘ we do not believe that 
parents, graduates and the Christian pub- 
. lie generally regard such a requirement as 
excessive or burdensome. This step will 
also benefit the class prayer meetings and 
the Bible classes, which at Amherst have 
been a great-spiritual power and which 
there, as at every other cullege, may be 
made still more influential. 


The Board of Pastoral Supply, though 
its secretary, Rev. C. B. Rice, has not 
yet been three months in office, has already 
accomplished enough to prove the wisdom 
of the State Association in establishing it. 
The number of churches applying for can- 
didates is larger than was expected. There 
is, of course, an abundant supply of min- 
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isters. Many applying from a distance are 
furnished with information quite new to 
them, and are often counseled to remain in 
their present places. The board is steadily 
collecting and is earnestly studying a mass 
of valuable facts. Both churches and min- 
isters should remember that the way before 
it is altogether new, and should exercise 
patience, with confidence that good results 
will follow. Among these will be getting 
unworthy applicants out of the way, the 
raising of the standard of ministerial sup- 
ply, establishing an institution in which the 
churches will have confidence for service 
to worthy ministers, and the collection of 
information of great value on the important 
subject of ministerial demand and supply. 
We are persuaded from personal knowledge 
of facts that this Board is likely to be of far 
greater service to both churches and minis- 
ters than has been believed probable. Re- 
sponses are coming in to the circulars sent 
out before the summer vacation, and we 
believe that, when the work is understood, 
the small sum necessary for its support will 
be cheerfully furnished. 


Some secular newspapers have criticised 
us for our editorial statements concerning 
the opportunity of the Christian Endeavor 
Society in politics. They have quite mis- 
apprehended us by assuming that we have 
advised that society to form a political 
party. Our counsel was and is to Christian 
Endeayvorers to use the influence of their 
organization in favor of the best men as 
candidates for public office and in promot- 
ing righteousness and purity in government. 
A religious organization can no more surely 
court destruction than by forming or ally- 
ing itself as a body with a political party. 
On the other hand, politicians of all parties 
with selfish aims fear no influence more 
than that of a great religious organization 
like the Christian Endeavor Society, whose 
members are aroused to secure and defend 
righteousness in government. 


Hidden records of hoary antiquity are 
constantly being discovered, and new light 
is thrown upon ancient history, with very 
valuable incidental results to Biblical 
knowledge. Last week a dispatch was re- 
ceived at the Department of State from 
United States Minister Terrell of Constanti- 
nople, reporting discoveries of great inter- 
est made by American explorers in the 
ruins of Niffer, near Babylon. This work 
is carried on by an association in Philadel- 
phia, and is in charge of Dr. Peters of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Heilprecht 
of the same institution is at Constantinople 
translating inscriptions and arranging the 
various articles taken from the ruins, many 
tons of which have been recently brought 
there. Minister Terrell believes that the 
results of these explorations will prove as 
valuable as those of Layard at Nineveh. 
In the island of Crete, also, very ancient 
relics of great interest and in large quanti- 
ties have lately been found. The American 
School at Athens has been busy for the last 
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two years, under the direction of Dr. Wald- 
stein and Professor Richardson, in exploring 
the ruins of the temple of Hera, one of the 
most famous of the ancient sanctuaries of 
Greece. They have: found works of art in 
great variety, which rival in importance the 
discoveries of Schliemann. The East yet 
holds concealed treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge which will help us much in 
probing the secrets of the future. 


New Hampshire and Montana lead the 
procession of autumnal State meetings, and 
their gatherings, reported elsewhere, had 
a healthy and hopeful tone. We think our . 
New Hampshire brethren will in time dis- 
pense with the stereotyped interchange of 
salutations with representatives of other 
bodies. So far as we know, the evangelical 
denominations are living at peace with one 
another throughout the Granite State, and 
just why so much time must be consumed 
at every annual meeting in a purposeless 
flourish of trumpets over the fact we fail 
to see. Some things may be taken for 
granted in these days of harmony and co- 
operation, and the program is always over- 
burdened with important subjects which 
never get the discussion that they deserve, 
owing to the threatening look of the clock. 
As respects the payment of the expenses of 
delegates to the National Council, New 
Hampshire is not ready to espouse the idea, 
nor did it receive favorably an overture 
from the Michigan Association to the effect 
that a united attempt be made to induce 
the National Council to father a Congrega- 
tional hymnal. Conservative as New Hamp- 
shire Congregationalists appear in their at- 
titude toward denominational innovations, 
they are spiritually as aggressive and as 
earnest as any similar body in the country. 
It was good to see so many of the younger 
ministers at the meeting along with the 
faithful, consecrated men who have long 
upheld the honor of the denomination. 


The following is the financial statement 
of Treasurer Ward for the last year of the 
American Board, ending Aug, 31, 1894: 


WOW tes Ovals esa rceata an selsietela siete sicieletcin oS clnte'= oeiclt olar $88,318.73 
Disbursements, 12 months to Aug. 31, 1894........7 138,051. 53 


$8 821.3 Bi 26 

1893. 894. 
DORATONS scm. wacisqe sis tices 483,187.78. . 493, 107.21 
DOZACIESh acndeboescas aie Sie LEGS TOSLOO I irsresibrase 183; 768.51 
Receipts from all sour 679, 285.94... 4 705, 132.70 


Expenses in 1894 $35,2 13 less than in ‘1893, of which 
45,894.40 were saved in agencies and administration. 


TOA GISPUUSEMMEMES: aavels cle's ois:e'ejecisterg cls cie'dicle ee wh $821,370.26 
Total receipts........ccecenccsccesccsccssrsesecses 705, 132.70 
Opt pA Oe 31s L898 ao. cverete'cratninin wie ecko niatecete $116,237.56 


From the aboye statement it will be seen 
that the total receipts for 1894 were $25,- 
846.76 greater than in. 1893. If, therefore, 
the expenditures had been the same for 
both years, the debt would have been 
doubled, less the above sum. But the com- 
mittee have decreased the expenditures by 
more than $35,000, so that the debt with 
which the board begins the new year is 
$116,237.56. We are confident that those 
who love this great work will not be willing 
to compel the board to face the new year 
with this heavy burden and no assurances 
to relieve them from the necessity of dis- 
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astrous crippling of our missions. At least 
$200,000 additional must be raised this year. 
Let it not be forgotten that to get new giv- 
ers interested is even greater service than to 
add to our own gifts. 


— p> 


THE PEOPLE'S UNIVERSITY. 


This title aptly describes the institution 
whose building is represented on our cover 
page. There the literary treasures of the 
world are stored for use, and all the people 
of Boston are free to use them with compe- 
tent guidance provided. 

This is the first century in history, and 
we might almost affirm-that this is the first 
generation of which the people are readers. 
In other periods of revival of learning cer- 
tain classes have taken great interest, but 
now all classes read. It is hardly fifty 
years since the idea began to take practical 


shape that the people should provide them-. 


selves at public cost with books for general 
use. Great libraries for preserving books 
have existed from ancient times, but libra- 
ries for diffusing knowledge among the 
common people are mostly the product of 
the nineteenth century. 

Benjamin Franklin is credited with being 
the chief mover in the establishment of a 
library for use by those who would sub- 
scribe a fixed sum for its support, and the 
Philadelphia Library Company, which he 
was prominent in establishing in 1732, he 
ealled ‘“‘the mother, of subscription libra- 
ries.” But Boston claims to have been the 
first city to plant and support a free library 
by a tax on its citizens. Its city council, 
acting on a proposition of its mayor, Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., in 1847 asked the Legis- 
lature for permission to do this, which was 
granted. The result was the Public Library, 
whose magnificent new building has just 
been completed on Copley Square. - It con- 
tains a larger number of books (585,000) 
than the total of all the volumes in the pub- 
lic libraries of any one State in the Union 
outside of Massachusetts. New Hampshire 
passed the first State law giving permission 
’ to towns to establish and maintain free 
libraries by taxation in 1849. Massachu- 
setts followed its example in 1851, and the 
influence of the library in its capital may 
be seen in the fact that our State leads all 
the others in the number and value of its 
public libraries, which contain about as 
many volumes (2,760,000) as all the others 
combined. More than six-sevenths of the 
towns in Massachusetts are equipped with 
libraries supported by taxation. 

The increase in the use of the library has 
more than kept pace with its growth in size 
and its spread through the country. Intel- 
lectual recreation has been, and perhaps 
still is, the most prominent feature, as more 
than half the books circulated by it are 
works of fiction. But it is coming to be 
every year more and more an essential factor 
in public education. It is becoming indis- 
pensable to the common school, whose pu- 
pils, under the direction of their teachers, 
in many places regularly consult it on top- 
ics which they are studying. It is of great 
and growing value to those engaged in all 
kinds of trades and business, for there is no 
calling concerning which it does not furnish 
important practical information. The uni- 
versity extension movement, whose possi- 
bilities for educating the people have hardly 
yet begun to be realized, was begun in this 
country by the Buffalo library, the first 
course of lectures with that aim having 
been given under its auspices. The work 
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undertaken in university extension would 
be almost fruitless without the aid of the 
library. 

But the free library claims popular sup- 
port on no ground more important than its 
value in training the people for citizenship. 
It was the outgrowth of republican institu- 
tions, of the need, to fit men, where all have 
equal political rights and duties, to main- 
tain intelligently and independently self- 
government. As social and economic prob- 
lems have increased in number and difficulty 
with our rapidly extending population, the 
necessity is becoming apparent that every 
voter, and every one who is to influence 
voters, should have access to the best books 
which discuss these.problems, and they have 
become of such general interest that fiction, 
history and biography are not less concerned 
with them than essays to which they give 
formal titles. 

It is evident that with a multitude of 
books selected for all classes the average 
reader would be practically helpless with- 
out a guide. The workman must know 
what tools he wants and where he can 
use them to best advantage. To know 
how to select a great library, to arrange 
and distribute its contents, and to lead 
the people to make wise use of it, is 
nothing less than a distinct profession, and 
is becoming one of the most important of 
all the learned professions. When we re- 
member that library laws were passed by 
less than half a dozen States prior to 1870, 
and that the library movement has hardly 
attracted national attention till within the 
last twenty-five years, it does not seem 
strange that competent librarians are as yet 
few and that the pecuniary inducements to 
enter this profession are not great. But the 
field of usefulness which it opens is most 
inviting, and the certain rapid increase of 
public Jibraries gives assurance of enlarging 
opportunities for employment. It is more 
than possible that within the next ten years 
the most enlightened States will deem it as 
necessary to provide by law for a public 
library in every town as to provide for pub- 
lic schools. 

The completion of this splendid build- 
ing for the Boston Public Library marks 
an epoch in the history of the culture of 
our city and will give an impetus to in- 
terest in popular learning throughout the 
State and beyond. The privileges of those 
who have access to this wealth of knowl- 
edge are great. Let us use them wisely and 
teach our children tu appreciate them. The 
home, the school, the business, the govern- 
ment and the religion of the city and the 
commonwealth find among their most effi- 
cient allies the Boston Public Library. 


i 


WORK THE OLD LINES, TOO. 


As pastors and people reassemble after the 
summer vacation, it is natural and desirable 
to agitate plans for an efficient winter’s 
campaign. The impulse to better service 
engendered during days of rest and recrea- 
tion ought to be taken advantage of in every 
possible way. But it should not be for- 
gotten that in the average congregation 
what is needed most is not the projecting of 
novel and startling forms of activity but 
fresh vitality and energy in the old channels 
of usefulness. New methods in Christian 
work are constantly challenging attention. 
This device and that gains a foothold more 
or less enduring. New societies spring up 
from a prolific soil. Forward movements 
are the order of the day. 
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All this is doubtless in the line of the 
providence of God and shows that the church 
is bestirring itself as never before. No one 
need be troubled because there is just now 
a large crop of ecclesiastical novelties—the 
fittest only will survive. At the same time 
it is a great mistake to think that progress 
always lies in the direction of something 
entirely new. True, it is oftener easier to 
drop the old task when it has become some- 
what irksome. There is also an alluring 
zest about an entirely fresh field of activity, 
but in the long run persistency in the old 
grooves counts more than this flitting about 
from one new method to another. As a 
rule, the successful pastor, the successful 
Christian layman is he who, after careful 
deliberation, buckles down to hard, patient 
work with the iron purpose not to abandon 
it until he has exhausted all its possibilities. 
A countless number of well begun but half 
done enterprises are strewn as wreckage 
along the path of Christian history. 

We shall always want from time to time 
an infusion of new ideas in the realm of 
Christian service, but certain common and 
accredited forms will never become obsolete. 
It is always in order to attend faithfully the 
services of the sanctuary, to support the 
prayer meeting by presence and participa- 
tion, to make the most of Sunday school 
privileges, to cultivate a brotherly attitude 
toward fellow-workers and a hospitable 
spirit toward the stranger, to visit homes 
where there are illness and trouble, to 
speak the timely word to your unconverted 
friend. Brother, sister, as you come back 
from your holidays, do you realize what an 
immense amount of good you can do along 
the old lines? 


MUNICIPAL REFORM IN BOSTON. 


While New York has been uncovering and 
examining the appalling corruption of its city 
government, Boston has entered on a work 
of vigorous cleansing. The same conditions 
which exist in New York, though not so 
rank and rotten, six months ago beyond 
question afflicted our city. Gambling re- 
sorts, lottery business, houses of prostitu- 
tion and illegal liquor selling flourished, 
It was commonly believed that they paid 
for ‘‘protection,’’ and that the collection 
of money from these institutions of vice 
was thoroughly systematized by some of 
those appointed to guard the peace and 
purity of the city. It has been the convic- 
tion of those who have studied the admin- 
istration of city affairs that these conditions 
have existed for more than a dozen years, 
and that whichever political party has been 
in power has profited by them. Investiga- 
tions, removals of police commissioners and 
other officers and State legislation have alike 
failed to work permanent reform. 

Soon after his inauguration last winter 
Governor Greenhalge became convinced of 
the necessity of radical changes in the po- 
He appointed Gen..A. 
P. Martin, an ex-mayor of the city, a man 
who fully possesses the confidence of the 
public, as chairman of the police commis- 
sion, which consists of three members. 
General Martin accepted the office last 
April, and it was generally understood that 
in the work of reform he would be sus- 
tained by the governor. This is not the 
place to rehearse his experiences in promptly 
bringing to trial one of the public sergeants, 
in which he was out-voted by his two asso- 
ciates and the officer acquitted, nor to de- 
scribe the steps which the governor took to 
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re-enforce the efforts of the commissioner. 
It must suffice to state that General Martin’s 
movement for reform was heartily supported 
by the Watch and Ward Society and the 
Municipal League, and that it was approved 
by the press and good citizens generally, 
though no unusual public demonstrations 
were made in its behalf. 

But General Martin has succeeded in re- 
organizing the police force. He found the 
city divided into sixteen sections, with a 
liquor officer in each one, who reported to 
the captain of his division. He changed 
the locations of captains and other superior 
officers. He had a superintendent appointed 
over the whole sixteen divisions, and two 
deputy superintendents with eight divisions 
each. The local liquor officers are no lon- 
ger confined to single divisions, but are 
liable to be changed from one to another 
constantly, and they no longer report to 
the station houses but directly to headquar- 
ters. They do not know beforehand when 
and where raids are to be made and there- 
fore cannot, if they would, give notice to 
offenders. The police officers, from the 
highest to the lowest, know that General 
Martin has a detective force watching for 
any failure in duty. 

The law is now being faithfully enforced 
on liquor dealers. Screens have been re- 
moved from the windows of saloons. L[lle- 
gal selling has been stopped. There is not 
a gambling place left open. The manager 
of the Louisiana lottery office is believed to 
have left the city. The policy shops have 
been closed. There were about 100 houses 
of prostitution in which, in addition to sex- 
ual vicg, liquor was freely sold. Not one of 
these now remains. Many other houses, 
also, whose criminal business was less open, 
have been vacated and many of their in- 
mates have disappeared. It is safe to say 
that Boston has not for several years been 
so free as it now is from wickedness openly 
disregarding law. 

Whether or not this reform will be per- 
manent it is of course impossible to predict. 
That many politicians, real estate owners 
and others who have profited by illicit busi- 
ness are enraged and discomfited there is no 
doubt. General Martin has been approached 
with threats and offers of bribes. His ene- 
mies are bringing powerful influence to 
bear on political leaders to drive him from 
office, and neither money nor political trick- 
ery will be wanting to bring back the old 
order of things. But it has been demon- 
strated that a few men in the right places 
determined to work righteousness can break 
up strong combinations of evil men anc can 
effectively reform the corrupt government 
of a great city. If those who desire clean 
administration of municipal affairs will 
faithfully support those who have done so 
much toward accomplishing it then the cit- 
izens of Boston need not have cause to 
blush for her honor, at least in comparison 
with other American cities. , 


CAN THERE BE AN IDEAL SOCIAL 
§TATE WITHOUT THE GOSPEL? 


Many will answer, Yes. For there are 
many among the most earnest seekers after 
social reforms who have so misunderstood 
the gospel that they fail to do justice to its 
nature and purpose. All who comprehend 
_ these will answer, No. 

Many ideals of a social state have been 
given to the world and they have differed 
considerably among themselves. Some have 


been only the dreams of enthusiasts. Others 
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have been the reasoned products of enlight- 
ened intelligence. And nothing is more 
evident to the student of such themes than 
the fact that the only ideals which have 
taken any lasting hold upon human imagi- 
nation and have shaped men’s practical en- 
deavors to any noteworthy degree have been 
those which have most closely resembled 
the ideals held up in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Profound regret for evil committed, ear- 
nest gndeavor after improvement, unselfish- 
ness, tolerance, industry, reverence for the 
highest good and for the Being who embod- 
ies it—these have been the characteristics 
of the ideal social state as poets, philoso- 
phers and social economists have conceived 
of it. But what are these except the princi- 
ples of the gospel and under almost the 
same names? Certainly, as we look over 
the world, it, is undeniable that, imperfect 
although the best civilization yet attained 
is, it nowhere else approximates the ideal 
condition of society so closely as in those 
lands where Christ’s gospel is most honored 
and obeyed, 

Whether we are to expect to see an ideal 
state realized in this world or not, we cer- 
tainly are bidden to strive to bring it into 
being. It is not impossible of realization, 
Let each one of us become an ideal citizen, 
full of the nobility of consecrated, useful 
manhood which Jesus illustrated and en- 
joined, and the ideal social state will have 
come to pass. And it will illustrate the 
truths of the gospel. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


The Constitutional Convention of New 
York State, during the past two weeks, has 
made a record which will compel the people 
to do some discriminating voting when the 
chance to ratify or reject the work of the 
convention comes. If all the amendments 
are ratified the State will thereafter no 
longer know coroners as men holding offices 
prescribed by the constitution; all legisla- 
tive bills will be printed at least three days 
before final adjournment, thus preventing 
rushing through objectionable bills at the 
last moment; the $5,000 limit to the amount 
which may be recovered for the loss of a 
human life will no longer debar individuals 
from getting larger recompense from cor- 
porations; no ‘‘riders’’ to appropriation or 
supply bills will be legal; ninety days’ resi- 
dence in the country, at least, will be neces- 
sary before the immigrant can vote; no 
elective or appointive public officer can ask 
for or accept any free transportation or 
franking privilege for himself or any other 
person; after Jan, 1, 1897, prison labor in 
competition with outside labor will be pro- 
hibited; lands in the Adirondack forest pre- 
serve may not be leased, sold or exchanged, 
nor may the timber thereon be cut or de- 
stroyed; all voters—except those in villages 
and towns of less than 5,000 inhabitants— 
must register personally; State elections 
will be held in the even numbered years and 
municipal elections—in cities of over 50,000 
population—in the odd numbered years, 
thus separating municipal from State poli- 
tics and campaigns; the entire judiciary 
system of the State will be remodeled; the 
free school system will be recognized in the 
constitution for the first time, and the State 
and all its subdivisions forbidden to use 
their credit or any public money, directly 
or indirectly, to aid any school or institu- 
tion of learning wholly or in part under the 
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control of or direction of any religious de- 
nomination, or in which any denominational 
tenet is taught; and, last but not least, the 
charities of the State will be recognized by 
the constitution, and the spheres of the vari-_ 
ous boards and commissions marked out 
definitely. 


There is some disposition among the 
Democratic members of the convention to 
insist that it has been partisan, especially 
in its amendment governing the new ap- 
portionment of representatives in the leg- 
islature. Those who have studied the 
problem of prison administration and are 
not convinced by the arguments of or- 
ganized labor wonder what will be done 
with the inmates of the prisons after Jan. 1, 
1897. The friends of municipal reform have 
much cause to be satisfied with the gains 
made. Wisely, we think, the elaborate 
scheme for city government first reported 
has been withdrawn and the decision at- 
tained of relying upon the separation of | 
municipal and State elections, the require- e 
ment of personal registration and the re- 
striction upon the ignorant, newly arrived 
voter to lead the way to other reforms to 
be secured later from the legislature. 


The debates over the educational and 
charities amendments were longer and more 
acrimonious than those called out by any 
other questions, and that because of the 
sectarian interests at stake. There seems 
to have been a victory for those who insist 
upon a separation of church and state, so 
far as the schools are concerned, but in the 
charities article it is evident that a com- 
promise was effected by which denomina- 
tional charitable institutions may still re- 
ceive aid from the State. This is the exact 
wording of the section: 


Nothing in this constitution contained shall 
prevent the Legislature from making such pro- 
vision for the education and support of the 
blind, the deaf and dumb and juvenile delin- 
quents as to it may seem proper, or prevent 
any county, city, town or village from provid- 
ing for the care, support, maintenance and 
secular education of inmates of orphan asy- 
lums, homes for dependent children or cor- 
rectional institutions, whether under public 
or private control. Payments by companies, 
cities, towns and villages to charitable, elee- 
mosynary, correctional and reformatory insti- 
tutions, wholly or partly under private control 
for care, support and maintenance, may be au- 
thorized, but shall not be required, by the 
Legislature, Nosuch payments shall be made 
for any inmate of such institutions who is not 
received and retained therein pursuant to rules 
established by the State Board of Charities. 
Such rules shall be subject to the control of 
the Legislature by general laws. 


Thus, while State or city aid to parochial 
schools may be estopped, the vaults of the 
treasury will still be open to Roman Catho- 
lic, Jewish and Protestant managers of cer- 
tain institutions. If we understand Presi- 
dent Choate’s statement of his reasons for 
voting for this article, it was not because he 
believed in the theory, but he was mastered 
by the condition of affairs, viz., that twenty 
years ago the State departed from the safe 
rule of ‘‘no public aid to private charity’’; 
as a result today a large proportion of the 
reformatory work of the State is done by 
private agencies, To withdraw suddenly all 
appropriations would throw back upon the 
State a large number of unfortunates, cause 
much suffering and great increase in State 
expenses. All of which argument would 
seem to imply that when to remedy an error 
is costly you should not attempt to remedy 
it. Will it be easier to remedy the situation 
two decades hence when the next Constitu- 
tional Convention meets? 
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The annual gathering of the Grand Army 
of the Republic this year was held in the 
city of Pittsburg, Pa. Its business was 
done expeditiously, there was the usual 
demonstration of popular affection for the 
veterans and—what must hereafter be cus- 
tomary—a report of decline in membership. 
The annual address of the commander and 
the report of the committee on pensions 
were severe in their criticism of the admin- 
istration for its pension policy. Apparently 
this dissatisfaction is to be recorded later 
at the polls, The rivalry between St. Louis 
and Louisville for the honor of entertaining 
the veterans next year was settled in favor 
of Louisville, the citizens of the latter city 
sending a hearty invitation voiced by Henry 
Watterson in a speech remarkable for its 
reiteration of the sentiment that the South 
has ceased to be sectional. The prospective 
meeting of the G. A. R. in Louisville thirty 
years after the Rebellion is something that 
would scarcely have been prophesied when 
the war ended. Mr. Watterson’s speech, 
eloquent and sincere as it was, was too 
indiscriminating in one respect at least. 
There are more radical differences between 
the typical Vermonter and Mississippian 
than can be interchanged and shuffled off 
and on in ten days. One hundred Ver- 
monters transplanted to Mississippi would 
affect that State more than one hundred 
Mississippians set down in the Green Moun- 
tains. 


Madeline Pollard has spared the profes- 
sion of the actor the disgrace of her intru- 
sion before the public in the role of an 
actress, and now, thanks to a revolt of the 
decent Democratic constituents of Mr. 
Breckinridge, be has failed to receive the 
regular nomination for Congress in the 
seventh Kentucky district, where in 1892 he 
had a plurality of 7,155. It is doubtful 
whether such a spectacle as has been shown 
in the Ashland district during the past two 
months has ever been paralleled in this or 
any other country. A brilliant orator, a 
useful legislator, with high social connec- 
tions, but a self-confessed and judicially de- 
clared libertine, has been using all his arts 
as an orator, his remaining influence as a 
man of high birth, his control of the party 
machine to induce his fellow- citizens of the 
Democratic persuasion to renominate him 
to high office. Opposed to him have been 
former friends, relatives by marriage out- 
raged by his infidelity to his first wife, most 
of the clergy of the district, many women 
of highest birth and ideals who have influ- 
enced husbands, brothers and sons, and his 
two competitors for the honor, who have 
gone throughout the district denouncing in 
the boldest terms the acts of Mr. Breckin- 
ridge. Friendships of years have been sey- 
ered. Families have been divided. Per- 
sonal violence has been offered and suffered 
by the adherents of the rival candidates. 
Pulpits that are usually dumb on secular 
themes have rung with pleas to voters, and 
while the voting at the caucuses was under 
way the leading men and women of the 
district were on their knees praying that 
God would not suffer the righteous to be 
defeated by the vicious. When the favora- 
ble result of the caucus was known’ men 
sapg and women wept. Mr. Breckinridge 
long ago having proved that he had no 
sense of shame, it now remains to be seen 
whether he knows when he is dead—politi- 
cally and socially. 


Now it seems as if New Yorkers must 
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suspect even the far-famed detective bureau 
over which Superintendent Byrnes presides. 
The testimony given before the Lexow com- 
mittee during the past week shows that 
detectives—supposed to exist in order to 
assist in the recovery of stolen property or 
to guard the innocent from the wiles of the 
sharpers—are hand in hand with pawnbrok- 
ers, who serve as ‘‘ fences”’ for stolen goods, 
and connive at and protect the ‘green 
goods’’ swindlers in their raids upon the 
unsophisticated. Reputable witnesses have 
testified that the famous Captain Williams, 
when in charge of a certain bureau of the 
city department some years ago, accepted a 
commission of $500, and not until he re- 
ceived it would he audit or pass upon a 
bill due from the city to contractors for 
work done. Questioned as to whether this 
was a usual incident, the contractor then 
on the stand said he never knew but one 
city oftficial—and he was crazy—who did 
not exactatribute. Along with this shame- 
ful array of evidence gathered by the Lexow 
committee there comes the not surprising 
formal charge by the New York City civil 
service supervisory board that candidates 
for the police force secure their places by 
the use of fraudulent papers and illegal 
means. The police board has referred the 


charges to Superintendent Byrnes for in- 


vestigation. 


Dr. Parkhurst, who, by this time, prob- 
ably has convinced most men that he does 
not go off ‘‘half-cocked,’’ has come out 
with a plain-spoken asseveration that Re- 
corder Smyth of New York City is one of 
a judicial ring in the criminal courts of 
the metropolis, which is quite as dangerous, 
quite as venal, as the executive department 
of government. Probably Dr. Parkhurst is 


-coveting the opportunity to prove this 


charge, and there are those in New York 
who say the next act of the tragedy now 
being played there will be more sensational 
than any which have preceded it. Dr. Park- 
hurst, in the Springfield Republican inter- 
view with him, names two factors which 
are the obstacles in the way of an immedi- 
ate rout of Tammany. One is the dread 
which business men haye of Tammany’s 
power to punish them if they are active in 
opposition to it, and the other the insistence 
by the Republican party that it must run a 
‘‘straight’? municipal ticket this fall. If 
the latter could only have sense and patriot- 
ism enough to see that the question of good 
city government is not dependent upon 
agreement of opinion on the degree of tariff 
duty which the nation imposes on wool or 
iron, and if its leaders and daily journals 
would heartily support the Committee of 
Seventy which has been named, the outlook 
for the speedy advent of decent government 
in the metropolis would be more hopeful. 


By far the most important new phase of 
European politics is the apparent reconcilia- 
tion of Church and State in Italy. Their 
common foe—anarchy—seems to have made 
them realize that they each need to forget 
some of their differences and join hands 
in combating the insidious, disintegrating 
enemy. Premier Crispi’s recent speech, the 
Italian government’s long-delayed but now 
full recognition of some of the Vatican’s 
clerical appointments in Italy and the Vati- 
can’s naming of ecclesiastical rulers for the 
new Italian possessions in Africa are the 
phenomena which, have given rise to uni- 
versal European comment upon the possi- 
bility of reconciliation. Would that Italy 
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had a Jeaven of men with Puritan ideals! 
In the reaction of the people from a dead 
formalism the pendulum has swung to the 
extreme of an equally blighting atheism. 
France, jaunty and defiant because of her 
success in Siam and her recent outwitting 
of Great Britain in the contest of grabbing 
African (central) territory, now proposes to 
gobble up Madagascar, where, thanks to 
Lord Salisbury’s assent when premier, she 
has of late been gradually undermining the 
native dynasty and destroying the life labors 
of the Protestant missionaries and native 
Christians. If Great Britain consents to 
this scheme of France it will not be because 
the great Protestant, mission-loving constit- 
uency of the British realm fails to voice its 
protest. France scarcely can have derived 
much comfort from the recent declaration 
of the Russian minister of finance that, “if 
France begins a war, or is the cause of war 
breaking out, Russia will not stand by her.’’ 


While it was said one day that Japan and 
Corea had agreed by treaty to be yoked 
together in a commercial and political 
union—offensive and defensive—it was said 
forty-eight hours later that the Japanese 
forces in Southern Corea were compelled to 
fight off the attacks of hostile Coreans. ' Of 
course it is easy to reconcile the two state- 
ments. The Corean government has not 
that power to control its subjects which a 
more truly representative government pos- 
sesses. China has executed the murderers 
of the missionary, Rev. James McIntyre, 
and will rebuild the destroyed mission prop- 
erty. The outlook for the great empire in 
this contest is not bright. Thus far the 
tide has run in favor of Japan, the latest 
dispatches telling of two defeats of the Chi- 
nese forces in Northwestern Corea in en- 
gagements with the Japanese army. In one 
of these contests, that at Ping Yang, the 
flower of the Chinese army was routed, few 
of the 20,000 troops escaping slaughter or 
capture by the Japanese, the prisoners in- 
cluding several of the most prominent Chi- 
nese commanders, among them Gen. Tso 
Fonkwai. The Japanese loss was trifling. 
They captured an immense amount of 
provisions, arms and ammunition. China 
has not secured the loans she desired. 
She fears rebellion within, jealousies exist 
among the high officials and she apparently 
is beginning to realize that science applied 
to the art of war, taken advantage of by a 
people intensely patriotic and marvelously 
facile, is too much for mere aggregations of 
men lacking in knowledge and patriotism. 
From Japan come reports of the intense en- 
thusiasm and self-sacrifice of the people, 
the consecration of the women and the vol- 
unteering by women of highest rank for 
service as nurses at the front. 


oe 


IN BRIEF. 


That account in another column of the Old 
Folks’ Association is an excellent practical 
illustration to accompany Dr. Quint’s article 
on the Old Folks in a recent issue. 


That preacher who, on returning from his 
vacation, found two new clocks, one located 
opposite his pulpit in the church and the 
other opposite his desk in the chapel, must be 
blind if he does not discern the hint and 
wise in his own conceit if he does not heed it. 


Much money has been contributed from 
America from time to time to Turkish suffer- 
ers from flood and fire and famine. This sen- 
timent of human brotherhood is not all on 
our side. The Sultan has sent 300 Turkish 
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pounds to relieve the distress caused by the 
recent terrible forest fires in the West. 


A family may have fabulous wealth and yet 
~ be woefully unhappy and the hotbed of cause 
for scandal. We have prided ourselves that 
our millionaires have not been corrupted by 
their vast incomes as the great European 
nobles have. Inthe mainitis so, notwithstand- 
ing the startling revelations of the past month. 


A “progressive”? Congregational church in 
a Vermont town advertises in the Outlook for 
a minister, young, married and a Republican. 
That church seems determined to keep up in 
its progressive spirit with the political proces- 
sion returning to Republican rule. In other 
times spiritual power and profound knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures might also have been 
mentioned as desired qualifications. 


We are receiving a number of letters from 
friends of young men and women coming to 
Boston for study or business, asking us to 
bring them into connection with cuurches or 
to render them other service appreciated by 
strangers in a large city. No apologies are 
necessary in sending to us these letters. We 
are glad to receive and respond to them ana 
our city pastors are more than willing to ex- 
tend courtesies to these new comers. 


One of Boston’s leading dealers in real 
estate, advertising in one of the leading 
dailies, thus words his advertisement: 

For Sale, 
Beautiful New Houses 
in Brookline. 
Open For Inspection Sunday. 
This is a straw that shows how the tide is 
running, 


It would seem that the call must be doubly 
strong to take one as a missionary to China 
just at this time. Reports of massacres and 
depredations on missionaries and their work 
hardly promise an inviting field just at pres- 
ent for the average Christian worker. The 
young man in Connecticut recently ordained 
to undertake this work, however, was well 
enlightened at the service, so that he may 
form his anticipations from auother’s experi- 
ence. 


The British Weekly wishes to know how the 
Independent (New York) reconciles its support 
of the conservative American Presbyterians 
in their expulsion of Professor Briggs and 
Professor Smith with its acceptance of the 
main results of historical criticism. This is a 
question which rivals in its profundity some 
of the questions of the higher criticism itself. 
We have a theory of our own as to why it is, 
but await the reply of the Independent to the 
offer of the Weekly to print its answer in full, 


The discussion concerning the use of in- 
dividual cups at the Lord’s Supper is warmly 
carried on by some of the secular papers, like 
the New York Sun, which almost daily prints 
communications on thesubject. The religious 
papers seldom allude to it. Wedo not wonder 
that the Churchman, in intimating that Roman 
Catholic influence is thus aiming to bring 
about the denial of the cup to the laity in 
Protestant churches, apologizes for so doing 
by saying that it is ‘‘ obliged to look some- 
where” for a reason for keeping’ up the dis- 
cussion. 


The Independent presented last week a valu- 
able series of articles on municipal reform, 
written by men engaged in that business. 
There was, of course, a good deal of repetition 
through different men writing on practically 
the same subject. But in these articles one 
may learn much of the aims and methods of 
reform in city government, and the extent of 
popular interest in it. The gist of it is that 
bad government can be overthrown only by 
combining in action all who are opposed to it, 
that citizens good in intention must inform 
themselves as to how they are governed, and 
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that honorable self-government means busi- 
ness and demands self-sacrifice. 


Some men, famous and beloved, have so 
plainly shown their citizenship both in this 
and the heavenly world that it is not strange 
that those not in their presence should some- 
times forget in which world they now reside. 
Last week a man prominent in Congregational 
circles in Chicago took us to task for referring 
to the poet Whittier as having passed from 
earth. The Outlook having applied that phrase 
to Rev. Edward Everett Hale, he wrote a 
humorous protest, insisting that bis address 
is still 39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
Paul, some time before he passed from earth, 
wrote that his citizenship was in heaven. It 
was as true then as it is now, but his address 
is changed. 


It is interesting, full of profound sigaifi- 
eance and helpful when one comes to formu- 
late a theory of the relation of Jesus Christ to 
the race to see how men are compelled to ex- 
alt some contemporary character in order that 
they may render homage to something. A 
pamphlet lies before us entitled Walt Whit- 
man as Deliverer. It is one of a series of 
monographs prepared and published by a 
coterie of nen who have, we presume, little 
personal devotion to or faith in Jesus Christ, 
but they see in Whitman one who, to quote 
from this pamphlet, stands for ‘‘ideal man- 
hood in the abstract, just as the name Adam 
stands for the race of mau in the Old Testa- 
ment narrative,’ one ‘‘who stands for and 
signifies the germinal essence of the uni- 
verse.” 


A cablegram to the American Board officials 
last week announced that several native pro- 
fessors of the colleges of the American Board 
at Aintab and Marash, Turkey, had been ar- 
rested by the government on suspicion of se- 
ditious intentions. Several of these native 
professors were educated in this country. It 
seems likely that this is a move on the part of 
the Turkish Government to close these schools 
by keeping the professors confined without 
bringimg them to trial. Our government has 
promptly responded to the request of the 
officials of the Board by instructing United 
States Minister Terrell to secure a full inves- 
tigation of the charges against these teachers, 
and the secretary of legation has been sent 
from Constantinople for that purpose. It is 
probable that the professors will be released 
on bail, and that the work of the colleges will 
not be interrupted. 


O for the assurance that we have now and 
may have in the future many officials like the 
late Gen. N. P. Banks, who, when governor of 
Massachusetts, was informed, in a delicate 
way, that some wealthy men and political 
admirers had placed $10,000 in the bank for 
him to draw uponas his personal needs might 
impel. Turning to the friend who made the 
announcement, the governor said: 


If you love me, never tempt me or let any- 
body else tempt me in this way again. I know 
what this offer means, and [ think I know 
who my generous and probably well-meaning 
friends are, and I appreciate and am grateful 
for their intentions. But I cannot take or use 
the money, much as I need 1t. Go back and 
tell them so, and tell them also that I made a 
resolve when I accepted the first public office 
which I ever held, which I have never broken 
and, please God, [ never will, that not one 
penny of money, other than what I am legally 
entitled to as my salary, Should ever reach my 
hands, directly or indirectly. in consequence 
of my holding any position of public trust. I 
cannot, with a clear conscience, and retaming 
my own self-respect, accept any gift so offered, 
even from my best friends. 


We have received Number One of Volume 
I. of the Southern Congregationalist. It is 
published at Atlanta, Ga., and announces 
itself in large type as ‘“‘ The Official Organ of 
the Southeru Congregational Church.” An 
examination of the contents of this sheet 
(with patent insides) indicates that the 
Southern Congregational Church of which it 
is the official organ is located at Harmony 
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Grove. We venture to guess that the editor 
has not had a closer connection with any Con- 
gregational Church than he has had with a 
high school. The object of the ‘‘ Church” 
which it is proposed to organize by a union of © 
churches into one body is to show its colors, 
or rather its want of color, for it is never 
going to fellowship any person who is not 
pure white. Committees are announced for 
the organization of State and district confer- 
ences for the Southern States. The chairman 
of the committee to organize district confer- 
ences for all States except Georgia bears the 
appropriate name of ‘‘ Huzza,’’ A full list of 
benevolent. societies seems to be started on 
paper, S. C. H.M.S.,S8.C. C. B.S.,S.C.S.8. 
and P.S8., ete. Perhaps it is not incongruous 
for such a movement to be heralded by issuing 


“a comic newspaper, and calling it the official 


organ of the Southern Congregational Church. 
The future course of this church does not 
concern our denomination. Any church which 
has been in Congregational fellowship may 
become independent, and no church taking 
the course above described can remain in such 
fellowship. 


—— 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOE, 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Our Lourdes Pilgrims. 

A considerable body, thirty-two in num- 
ber, of our friends the Brooklyn pilgrims to 
Lourdes, who left home in July, reached 
this city on Wednesday and give cheerful 
reports of their trip. Little has been heard, 
however, as yet as to the effect on the sick 
who went over to be healed. The eastward 
voyage was made in uninterruptedly calm 
and pleasant weather, whales, porpoises, 
icebergs and the other ocean sights giving 
unusual variety to the scenes on deck, 
while in the cabin four meals a day, games, 
naps, concerts, the mass, sermons, prayers 
and progressive euchre kept off all thought 
of ennui or monotony. Evidently these pil- 
grims were of the ‘‘modern”’ order. None 
of them tell of hair shirts, of dry peas (not 
to speak of spikes) in their shoes, nor, in- 
deed, of any of the sharp experiences that 
the old sort of pilgrims to shrines delighted 
in. 

They visited several of the chief Euro- 
pean cities seeing the sights, had an audi- 
ence with the Pope in the Vatican, handed 
him their Peter’s pence, received his bless- 
ing, had their banner for Lourdes conse- 
erated and special high mass celebrated for 
their particular benefit. At Toulouse they 
were shown veritable relics of six of the 
twelve apostles, the chasuble of St. Dom- 
inic and one of the genuine heads of Thomas 
Aquinas. At Lourdes they marched up the 
hill singing in English a hymn to ‘our 
Lady of the Lourdes,’ attended mass and 
took a bath in the grotto, leaving there 
their banner. In the basilica they heard 
a sermon from Bishop Keane of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Paris sights and worship in the 
Church of the Sacred Heart on Montmartre 
closed the pilgrimage proper, after which 
each took his own course, either for home 
or longer travel. The related experience 
of this company will go far to change the 
common notion as to the austerities of re- 
ligious pilgrimages, and it will not be 
strange if ‘* personally conducted excur- 
sions” of this sort to Lourdes and other 
‘sacred places’’ shall soon become fash- 
ionable. 


For Spiritual Quickening. 

Gatherings of the Lord’s people, more or 
less after the pattern of a ‘‘retreat’’ of the 
olden time, are gaining favor in certain 
religious circies here, as well as elsewhere, 
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particularly among those who feel specially 
called to promulgate some vital spiritual 
idea or to push some new Christian move- 
ment. The usual method is for the clerical 
members of the band, with perhaps some of 
the more deeply interested laymen, to meet 
quietly by themselves for prayer and con- 
fidential interchange of views, and then to 
hold open meetings in which serious minded 
and deyout persons are addressed on the 
matter in hand by those who have devoted 
to it their profoundest thought, both sorts 
of gatherings to continue for several days, 
as may be found practicable, more being 
thought of the character than of the number 
of those called together. Not far 
from moyements of this sort is ‘‘ a meeting 
for the deepening of spiritual life by con- 
sidering the ministry of the Holy Spirit,” to 
be held for three days, beginning with Oct. 
9, in the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. Among the well-known ministers 
expected to take part are Drs. A. T. Pierson, 
R. S. MacArthur, A. J. Gordon (of Boston), 
J. R. Davies, David Gregg, with Major 
Whittle, Anthony Comstock, L. W. Munhall 
and Mr. and Mrs. George C. Needham. 

A Well-known Mission. 

The Five Points Mission, to which so 
many thousands of Christian people from 
all parts of the land have been attracted 
since its beginning in 1850, is about entering 
ona new stage of its usefulness. The old 
pbuilding, which has been in constant use 
since 1853, has for some time been much too 
small for the mission’s needs, and donations 
and legacies have been accumulating for 
the erection of one more suited to the 
amount of work to be done. The corner 
stone of the new structure was laid this 
week, It is to be fireproof, electrically 
lighted, will have a commodious audience- 
room for Sunday services, schoolroom for 
1,000 pupils, classrooms, day nursery, read- 
ing-room, kindergarten, sewing schools, 
with living rooms for missionaries and 
teachers. It is expected to cost $130,000 
and to be finished before spring. Nearly 
40,000 children from this vile locality have 
already been fitted for better things, but 
‘yet there is room’’ for the uplifting of 
many other thousands who, but for this 
mission, would grow up to pollute more and 
more a neighborhood already steeped in 
every form of iniquity. 

Personals. 

Dr. Behrends, a born sailor, seeking rest 
and strength in an ocean voyage on the 
City of Paris, is reported as having made 
great gain in both respects and as propos- 
ing to visit the chief English cathedral cities 
before his return. 

Dr. T. B. McLeod, the Clinton Avenue 
pastor, is enjoying his vacation in Scotland 
until Oct. 1, Drs. D. O. Mears of Cleveland 
and W. E. Griffis of Ithaca. supplying his 
pulpit meanwhile. 

President M. W. Stryker of Hamilton Col- 
lege, after awakening very unusual interest 
in Brooklyn by two Sundays’ services in 
Clinton Avenue Church, has come across 
the river with marked increase of that in- 
terest. He preached last Sunday and is to 
preach the next at the Broadway Taberna- 
cle. On the Sunday following Dr. Stimson 
is expected to resume service in his own 
pulpit. ~ 

Dr. Parkhurst last Sunday preached at 
the two missions under his church’s care, 
his assistant supplying the home pulpit, 
which Dr. Parkhurst does not propose to 
fill before Sept. 30. The Metropolitan In- 
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surance building, now so far overtopping 
the Madison Square Church, is seeking to 
buy it and adding it, with several dwelling 
house lots, to the company’s present ele- 
gant structure, to complete, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous business house in the city. 
It is understood that Dr. Parkhurst does 
not favor the sale at present. 

Dr. Arthur T. Pierson is preaching for 
the month in the Fourth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, lately the flock of Dr. How- 
ard Crosby. HUNTINGTON, 


FROM CHICAGO. 
The Ministers’ Meeting. 

Last Monday Rev. J. C. Armstrong read 
a carefully prepard and lucid review of The 
Higher Criticism and the Monuments, by 
Prof. A. H. Sayce. While recognizing its 
faults, Mr. Armstrong considers it a book 
of much value, and one which ministers 
especially ought to study. It gives a great 
deal of information upon matters about 
which one needs to be informed, but of 
which one is in danger of remaining ig- 
norant. 

Professor Curtiss, being asked to give his 
opinion on the general topic, carefully dis- 
criminated between the two schools of 
higher criticism now at work upon the 
Scriptures, the one irreverent, unevangel- 
ical, destructive, the other full of con- 
fidence in the Bible as a book which has 
come from God, but given to men through 
men and partaking more or less of the 
characteristics of the writers. This school 
is reverent, evangelical, and simply seeks to 
know the truth as to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances in which the various books of 
the Bible were written. It takes facts as 
they are presented, but does not see inthem 
anything which militates against belief in 
a revelation from God to men. While it is 
not the purpose of the Bible to teach science, 
it is still remarkable how accurately the 
first chapter of Genesis has put together the 
conclusions of science as to the order of 
creation. Possibly there may be some in- 
accuracies in statements of history, as it is 
not the purpose of the Bible to give men a 
history of the world, but of redemption, 
but it cannot be supposed that there is any- 
thing in it inconsistent with an adequate 
revelation from God. That criticism will 
continue to do its work.is certain, The 
question is in what spirit shall this work be 
carried on. Professor Curtis regards Pro- 
fessor Sayce as a representative of the 
evangelical school, although he does not re- 
gard him as a writer whose statements 
should be allowed to pass without careful 
consideration. 

Professor Harper, also of the seminary, 
called attention to the mistakes which Pro- 
fessor Sayce has made as an archeologist 
and to the opinion which prevails among 
those best qualified to judge that he is not 
sufficiently careful in his use of archzologi- 
cal material. 
sor Sayce makes a serious mistake in assum- 
ing a disagreement between the philologists 
and those who study the monuments. In 
Professor Harper’s opinion none exists, in- 
asmuch as the literary critic is ready to 
accept all the conclusions which the histori- 
cal or the archeological critic can establish. 
He directed attention to the fact that the 
book of Kings, for example, is a compila- 
tion, many of its statements being copied 
from earlier books, and that it may be 
the same with a good deal in the Penta- 
teuch. In his opinion, direct revelations 


He also thought that Profes- 
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were made to Moses, which were written 
down by him, although in general it is said, 
‘‘ And Moses spake all these words.’ But 
this in no wise weakens the grounds upon 
which our confidence in the Bible as the 
Word of God rests, nor justifies us in the 
least in regarding it as the work of man 
alone. 

Rey. H. T. Sell, who has made Professor 
Sayce’s book an object of especial study, 
thought we should defer our criticism of 
the author’s present opinions to some future 
time, inasmuch as it is understood that the 
objections to his statements made by Pro- 
fessor Driver and others have led him to 
write another book which, it is supposed, 
will soon appear. 


Missionary Interest. 

The pastors of our churches are in hearty 
sympathy with the Christian Endeavorers in 
their effort to excite a deeper interest in 
missions. Sermons will be preached in 
our pulpits Sunday morning, and in the 
meetings on Sunday and through the week 
pastors will do all they can. Probably 
not less than a hundred of these meetings, 
under the auspices of the society, will be 
held in or near the city. If the immedi- 
ate outcome is not a large increase in the 
resources of our missionary societies the 
influence cannot fail to be felt in the future. 

Our churches are beginning to prepare 
for the meeting of the board in Madison. 
They cherish the hope that it will prove to 
be one of the most inspiring of recent years. 
Would that the enthusiasm might be so 
great and the results of it so far-reaching as 
to make it possible to increase rather than 
curtail the appropriation for another year! 


Debs’s Trial. 

This trial, which began Sept. 5, before 
Judge Woods, for contempt of court is still 
in progress. A great deal of testimony has 
been admitted to which the defense has 
objected. The judge has said that when it 
is all in he will decide what part of it is 
irrelevant. While it is clear that a great 
deal of violence was shown by railroad men 
during the strike, and much intimidation 
and even force were employed to prevent 
men from working, it is not certain that this 
was due to the orders of the A. R. U., or 
that Mr. Debs is personally responsible for 
it. There is no doubt that the trial will be 
fair, although it is not supposed that the 
decisions reached by it will prevent the 
questions considered from being carried to 
a higher court. 


Gambling Houses. 

The Civic Federation, so it is thought, 
although its plans are not always made 
known to the public, has caused the raiding 
of several gambling dens which have long 
been a curse to the city. Even the authori- 
ties are becoming jnterested. It would not 
be surprising if they joined in the pursuit 
of the gamblers, and lent their aid in driv- 
ing them*from the city. That this can be 
done those who know what was accomplished 
during the administration of Mayor Roach 
have no doubt. What is feared is that an 
agreement has been made by which, for the 
payment of money, immunity has been. 
promised. 


The Chicago Tammany. 

With less show of power than its New 
York contemporary, the Chicago Tammany 
is hardly less influential. To carry out its 
plans it needs more money than the present 
tax levy furnishes. It is for this reason 
that the comptroller has’ visited Springfield, 
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where he hopes to secure an additional levy 
of at least fifty millions on city property. 
It would seem as if taxes were high enough 
already. In some cases, at any rate, they 
are more than ten per cent. of the income 
which the property produces, and if they 
are pushed still higher either the value of 
the property must diminish as an invest- 
ment or rents be raised. 

The Theological Seminary. 

The seminary has opened auspiciously. 
The students met on Wednesday at noon 
for the first time and on Thursday after- 
noon at four o’clock to listen to the opening 
address from Professor Taylor. The pro- 
fessor took for his topic the thought of Paul 
in his letter to Timothy as embodied in the 
word charge—‘‘I charge thee be instant.”’ 
This he explained as covering the posture 
which Christ assumed before the Father—a 
posture which students of theology espe- 
cially are to assume as implying the con- 
centration of one’s whole self into one’s 
work, and in timeliness, or being men of 
our day, not forgetful, indeed, of the past, 
nor unmindful of the future, but doing the 
work which comes to hand now, and being 
content to do it one day at a time. The 
address was replete with the gospel spirit 
and was admirably adapted to the occasion 
which called it forth. As the standard of 
admission to the seminary has been raised 
and the special course abolished, it is hardly 
probable that the number of students will 
equal that of last year. Still the prospects 
are that not less than 175 will be in attend- 
ance, ~ 
Dr. Noble. 

Thursday evening the congregation of the 
Union Park Church gave their pastor, Dr. 
Noble, who has now served them more than 
fifteen years, an enthusiastic welcome home 
from his vacation, The doctor is in good 
health and returns to a united and devoted 
people, who pray that he may be spared to 
them many years to come. 


Chicago, Sept. 15. FRANKLIN, 
ECCLESIASTICAL DRIFTS ABROAD. 
BY H, A. B. 


One who visits Great Britain today with 
any means of comparing the existing eccle- 
siastic situation with that of previous years 
is impressed with the movement in the 
Established Church toward ritualism. Six 
years ago I found considerable concern over 
certain tokens of the advance of High 
Church ideas, as indicated, for instance, in 
the elaborate and realistic reredos then 
being placed in St. Paul’s. This was the 
occasion of many ineffectual protests in 
the religious papers, and there were then 
far-seeing men like Canon Farrar who were 
deprecating the all too evident trend. The 
events of the last six years have justified 
. this anxiety, for with swift and steady pace 
ritualistic notions and practices have been 
advancing, not only in the great cities but 
in the smaller parish churehes throughout 
the country. ‘Already rumors are afloat 
with reference to union with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and one of the most prom- 
inent of the younger Congregational minis- 
ters in London—it is not proper te eall him 
clergyman, for that title across the sea is 
reserved for the priests of the ‘‘only true 
and apostolic church’’—told me that he 
had little doubt that fully one-third of the 


clergy of the Establishment would receive - 


favorably an overture from Rome. When 
the subject was broached in a personal in- 
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terview with Dr. Farrar, his sober face grew 
a shade soberer and his response made it 
clear that he dreaded the outcome of pres- 
ent tendencies. 

Along with this high church trend is a 
singular and surprising disappearance of 
traces of the Broad Church movement 
which a generation ago was so strong. One 
hardly knows where to look in the Establish- 
ment today for thought and sympathies 
akin to those that distinguished that noble 
cluster of men, Maurice, Robertson, Kings- 
ley and Arnold. Not that they have ceased 
altogether to be influential, but the young 
men now coming into the church do not 
seem to be touched by their distinctive con- 
ceptions of Christianity. While an Amer- 
ican theological student is more than likely 
at some time during his course to be affected 
by Broad Church ideas or at least to come 
under the spell of the heroic spirits who did 
so much to disseminate them, I doubtif the 
average candidate for orders in the English 
Church possesses much familiarity with the 
writings of Maurice, Arnold, Stanley and 
others of that school. And this fact seems 
to me as lamentable as it is strange. 

As to the Low Church or evangelical 
party, members of which a professor of 
mine used to describe as the ‘ platitudi- 
narians’’ in distinction from the “ attitudi- 
narians,’’ their brethren of the High Church, 
they, too, do not seem to be very much in 
evidence. Dr. Ryle of Liverpool and Canon 
Webb-Peploe are two of their foremost 
representatives; and Low Church people al- 
ways rally in good numbers at the Keswick 
conventions, but I do not think they will 
have a very large influence in shaping the 
future of the national church. Various 
causes have contributed toward the growing 
predominance of the ritualistic element. 
Biblical criticism has been one factor. Ina 
season of general unsettlement troubled 
spirits, thinking they no longer have an in- 
fallible Bible, have betaken themselves to a 
church offering them, if not a totally infal- 
lible external authority, at least a kind of 
haven from doubt and uncertainty. <A 
higher motive than the interest of his 
own section of the church, doubtless, has 
prompted Charles Gore to put forth Lux 
Mundi and The Mission of the Church, but 
it must be admitted that such books have 
made a number of people think that there 
are peculiar advantages in membership in 
the Church of England during this transi- 
tional period in theology. 

For to many minds, perplexed with crit- 
ical questions, the historic prestige and the 
stately ceremonial of the English Church 
bring welcome relief. As one sits in the 
splendid minster and hears day after day 
the dear, familiar formulas of the Christian 
faith chanted by boyish voices with almost 
heavenly sweetness as they have been sung 
century after century, a feeling of security 
and confidence steals over one. Outside 
the critics may be busy separating the Je- 
hovistic from the Elohistic documents and 
reconstructing the Old Testament, outside 
the scientists may be probing to discover 
whether man has any spiritual nature at 
all, but within these gray walls is peace. 
Here it seems easy and natural to believe 
in God, the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, our Lord. Now this 
resort to the historic church, this increased 
devotion to rites and postures, this culti- 
vation of the devotional and mystical side 
of religion, may not be the best way to pre- 
serve the faith of one’s childhood, to turn 
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the edge of criticism, but it is a way which, 
Iam persuaded, not a few earnest and rev- 
erent English men and women have chosen 
in order to adjust themselves to modern . 
thought. 

Another still more potent influence work- 
ing to the advantage of the High Church 
party is the fact that the last twenty years 
have witnessed a renaissance of Christian 
activity in all branches of the Established 
Church and in none more noticeably than 
among the Ritualists. It is the High 
Churchmen today who are carrying for- 
ward much of the most effective educational, 
social and philanthropic work that is being 
done in England in the name of the Master. 
It is they who are grappling firmly and 
wisely with social problems; they are found- 
ing college settlements, where they are not 
afraid to keep constantly at the front the 
cross of Christ; they are meeting the work- 
ing men on their own ground. Doubtless 
there are still lazy men here and there, but 
the sporting parson, given over to idleness 
and feasting, who is shown up so mercilessly 
by the English novelist of a half a century 
ago, is, I believe, acreature of that age rather 
than of this. For truer types of the English 
clergyman we are to look to men like Arch- 
deacon Farrar and Canon Wilberforce and 
the Bishop of Chester, ardently devoted to 
temperance reform, to Canon Scott-Hol- 
land, thoroughly imbued with conceptions 
of social salvation, to the Dean of Win- 


chester, who takes the unpopular side in 


politics, and to less known but equally 
consecrated men, who in the hard places of 
city and country are burning themselves out 
for God. 

These, then, are certain obvious present 
day phases of the Church of England. That 
they reveal a drift which for many reasons 
is to be deplored is plain, for there is good 
ground to fear that the simplicity and 
purity of the religion of Jesus will be hidden, 
and possibly smothered, by the drapery and 
millinery with which our High Church, 
friends are clothing it. On the other hand, 
the situation is not so bad as it would be 
were apathy and lethargy added to formal- 
ism. 

How fares it with Nonconformity all this 
while? It could hardly live in such close 
contact with the national church and not be 
affected by its tendencies. The ritualistic 
drift has not altogether kept clear of the 
dissenting churches. In one way and an- 
other they are enriching their services. 
The movement is, perhaps, more apparent 
over the border, where John Hunter of 
Glasgow has been for some time its apostle 
and where even staid old Presbyterian 
churchés are adopting customs that would 
horrify John Knox should he appear in the 
meeting house some Sunday morning. Not 
that the Nonconformist churches are going 
over, bag and baggage, to the practices of 
their ancient foes, but dissent in England 
today does not necessarily mean total absti- _ 
nence from formulas and symbols. 

But the main question concerns the rela- 
tive strength of the two great branches of 
the church. I have put the question more 
than once this summer to Nonconformists 
well qualified to judge whether they ex- 
pected the reasonably speedy consummation 
of disestablishment, and I have never re- 
ceived an unqualified affirmative answer. 
It certainly has not been made evident that 
the Church of England is not still the popu- 
lar church. It surely continues to hold the 
adherence of a vast number of the middle 
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class. This is in quite striking contrast to 
the Episcopal Church in this country, which, 
as we all know, whatever following it may 
have gained among the rich on the one 
hand and the poor and lowly on the other, 
can hardly be called the church of the rank 
and file of our people. 

Moreover, in England the great gains 
made by the Nonconformists, by hard and 
manly fighting during the last two hundred 
years, preclude in a way the necessity for 
strenuous endeavor today. They have now 
the right to send their sons to Oxford and 
Cambridge. They have even established in 
the ancient city on the Isis an institution 
that already rivals any of the hoary colleges 
there. Concessions respecting the burial of 
their dead and numerous other minor ad- 
vantages have been gained. The social dis- 
esteem which many of them continue to 
suffer is, of course, galling to many as it is 
discreditable to the ones guilty of exercis- 
ing it. But this in itself is not adequate 
ground for a spirited and persistent cam- 
paign for disestablishment. Furthermore, 
if it should come, as come it may, there are 
some who question whether it might not 
lead many now in the Nonconforming bodies 
to reconsider their ecclesiastical relations 
and perhaps swerve them to the Episcopal 
Church, which would then be free from the 
odium of state patronage and support. On 
the other hand, in the break-up that would 
ensue, the free churches might receive large 
accessions from former members of the Es- 
tablished churches. 

As respects church union and co-opera- 
tion under existing conditions, a fair and 
probably increasing measure of it obtains. 
The two or three Free Church congresses 
already held have brought Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Wesleyans and members of 
other communions into closer fellowship. 
In philanthropic and reform efforts dissent- 
ing ministers and Episcopal rectors occa- 
sionally work hand to hand and heart to 


heart. But there are no signs of a great 
inclusive, immediate movement toward 
unity. Some very estimable men of all 


persuasions toy with the idea at Grindel- 
wald every summer, but that delightful 
conference is not taken very seriously as 
yet by people in general, 

Complicated and interesting as the situa- 
tion is, the future of Nonconformity, to my 
mind, is not clouded with uncertainty. The 
idea for which it stands is still a regal one. 
The churchés embodying its principles are 
many and mighty. The work of our Puri- 
tan fathers is not to be undone. It will 
color and mold the church of the twentieth 
century which God is evolving out of the 
diverse elements of our time. 


——— 


LEGAL AND MORAL. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


It is a common remark, as every one 
knows, ‘fI have aright to manage my own 
business as I please.’? This remark is usu- 
ally made with an air implying the impossi- 
bility of contradiction. But nothing can be 
more untrue. No man hasa right to carry 
on his business as he pleases. He is limited 
by law as to the kind of business he may 
carry on. He is limited by law in many 
respects as to the methods he may use ina 
lawful business. A manufacturer, for in- 
stance, cannot employ child labor. Ile is 
restricted by regulations regarding danger- 
ous machinery. His contracts are subject 
to legal control and his money transactions 
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cannot override banking rules. He is even 
more dependent. He must have co-opera- 
tion—it may be the co-operation of winds, 
or waters, or harvests, or it may be the co- 
operation of intelligent persons who have 
purposes of their own and force of will. 
When I was a boy the working men in the 
cotton mills—and especially in the iron and 
wood shops connected therewith—were al- 
ways called ‘‘ the hands.”” The natural im- 
plication that this meant a lack of intelli- 
gence was not true. ‘‘The hands’’ had 
brains. 

But I suppose that the man who rashly 
asserts his right to manage his own busi- 
ness as he pleases will, be willing to narrow 
lis claim into the limits of legal rights. 
He means, perhaps, that he can manage any 
lawful business in any manner which law 
allows. But it does not follow that his 
business is consistent with the good of the 
community, and, if it is not, he has no right 
to carry it on. Nor, if his business be a 
reasonable one, has he any right to use 
methods or act upon principles which, al- 
though legal, are not according to the 
higher law of humanity. He has no right 
to take advantage of poor men’s poverty. 
He has no right to trample upon the help- 
less. Neither the laws of business nor the 
law of the land can justify him in such a 
course. 

I think that one sometimes is confused 
by not keeping two facts distinct. One may 
have no right to manage his business in a 
certain way which even the Jaw allows, and 
yet no one has a right to interfere. The 
offender may safely say that no other person 
has a right to dictate by force, although 
there is a wrong which ought to be righted. 
There is a moral standard which is sadly 
forgotten, but who can enforce it? The 
legal right to be free in tyrannical methods 
does not make it right for a man to manage 
his business as he pleases. The law of God 
is above him. The law of Christ is binding 
on him. Throw both these aside, and the 
law of humanity is inexorable. ‘‘ As he 
pleases”’ is no standard for true manhood. 

There is always a standard higher than 
that which can possibly be put into statutes. 
The moral standard must always surpass 
the legal. The moral standard is one of 
principles, the legal is one of measures. 1 
will defy any parent to make rules which a 
child cannot evade. But the parent can 
inculcate principles which will cover every 
conceivable application of what ought to be 
done. Perhaps some parents err by en- 
deavoring to make rules, rather than to 
stimulate and instruct the conscience. While 
in the earlier training specific directions 
have to be given, the development of the 
child should gradually bring out the spirit of 
right action. This is not only because the 
highest good requires it, but also because, 
in the lower thought which I have just 
reached, it is impossible to make laws suffi- 
ciently minute and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to meet the need. 

A legal standard can doubtless be im- 
proved from time to time. Evils may be 
greatly diminished. Human rights may be 
better recognized. Humanitarian principles 
may be infused into laws. That all this 
should be done tbe good of society de- 
mands. But this requires that a high moral 
standard should be steadfastly affirmed as 
authoritative. There can safely be allowed 
no deference to any business habits, or con- 
ditions of society, as being in any way 
conclusive. Christian men certainly must 
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maintain this position, and those who do 
not consider themselves as such will find 
that the standard of Christ in the relations 
of men is simply the highest moral stand- 
ard possible and binding in such relations. 

But there is a difficulty attending all legis- 
lation. The more sharp and accurate all as- 
sertions of rights may be the more is there 
often a corresponding loss of privileges. 
People content themselves with doing just 
what the legal obligation demands. Pauper 
laws have doubtless in many cases dried up 
the spirit of Christian charity; and yet there 
must be pauper laws, and yet no pauper 
laws can do what the principles of human- 
ity demand, It is impossible to leave the 
protection of life in minds without legal 
restrictions, b 1t human greed, making these 
a standard, wi: do notbing beyond. The 
higher standard must therefore be inexor- 
ably insisted upon. ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’? cannot be framed into 
statutes. Human ingenuity can defy it. 
None the less should statutes try tor it; 
and it should be asserted because of the 
difficulty none the less. 

Opportunity often makes duty. I re- 
member the remarks of a colonel in early 
war time, given in the course of instruction 
to his officers. Ile was an old Mexican 
War soldier, and had high ideas of soldierly 
honor. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘t‘you will 
of course remember that at the close of a 
day’s march it is your first business not to 
see that you have your quarters, but to see 
that your men have their quarters; not to 
see that you have your supper, but to see 
that your men have their supper.” 

I suppose I may be permitted to say that 
I cannot see how the principles of equal 
rights in our government can refuse to 
women the power of suffrage. I have voted 
for such suffrage in a legislative body, on 
the basis that no class in society has a right 
to deny the power of suffrage to another 
class. This is to me a self-evident propo- 
sition. But I am compelled to recognize 
the fact that with the establishment of such 
a right the position of woman would be at 
once generally relegated to a legal condition. 
I do not know that this would be an evil. 
If it were, it would still be a necessary in- 
cident to a right. principle. One is com- 
pelled to see that coincident with every new 
legal power given to women by Jaw, and 
with all discussion as to rights, there has 
come a rapid diminution of the courtesies 
once thought to be due to that sex. This 
is no reason for a reversal of the drift of 
legislation, but it does demand that the 
moral standard shall again be made 
prominent. 

In fact, the moral standard must always 
be more powerful than the legal, unless we 
put the two terms together and speak of 
the law of love. Love, asa principle, makes 
law beyond what any legal right can demand. — 
Love goes beyond justice. It makes the 
relation of the child more devoted and more 
helpful than is found in any law of obe- 
dience. No wife would be contented with 
a legal support, however sufficient. No 
citizen, in whatever business he may be, — 
can do his duty to humanity if he forgets 
the higher law. Certainly no Christian, 
although absolutely under the supremacy 
of the law of. God, and always bound to 
keep it in view, can do the service which 
Christ requires unless he interprets the 
commandments into the spirit where Christ 
placed them, and which far transcends the 
commandments themselves. 
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IV. 
THE GOOD HEARER IS ONE WHO PRAYS. 
The Puritan has taught us not to depre- 
cate criticism too warmly; the intellect 
must have its rights; only let it direct its 
judgments to the right point. Even, how- 
ever, when it is thus restrained, criticism 
may be a very barren thing. To pronounce 
Sweeping judgments against a preacher’s 
utterances as un-Scriptural may merely 
minister to self-sufficiency; and, on the 
other hand, to assent to them as Scriptural 
and eyen to admire the sermon as an intel- 
lectual treat, but to stop there, will not 
bring much blessing. A different attitude 
altogether is requisite, to temper criticism. 
The best hearer is he who receives the truth 
as his daily bread. Hunger is not critical; 
it needs no sauce with its meat. It is the 
invalid palate that is finical, and ‘‘the full 
soul loatheth dainty meat.’ The hungry 
mind is more concerned with the matter 
than the manner; give it wholesome food 
and plenty of it, and this is all it re- 
quires. 2 
Preaching may be regarded as dealing 
either with truth or with life. In the former 
case it addresses itself to the intellect, but in 
the latter it goes deeper. Both points of 
view are right, but the second is the more 
important. We hear, in order to obtain a 
mastery of the truth; but we hear still more 
in order to live well. We ought to go to 
church to get the perplexities of the past 
week cleared up and to obtain light and 
strength for the duties of the week to come. 
It is a great thing when the truth makes us 
intelligent, but it is a greater when it makes 
ustrueand pure. A distinguished preacher 
has told of a lesson and rebuke which he 
received from a simple hearer. She had ex- 
perienced so great benefit from a sermon of 
his that, chancing some time afterwards to 
receive a visit from him in her own home, 
she told him how much his message had 
been blessed to her soul. He asked her 
what the text of the sermon had been; but 
she was unable to remember. Somewhat 
annoyed, he asked her to tell him what had 
been the subject; but this also had com- 
pletely escaped her memory. His sus- 
picions were now thoroughly aroused, and 
he demanded how that could have been 
blessed to her so much of which she recol- 
lected so little. She still, however, adhered 
to the statement that the impression of 
blessing remained bright and strong in her 
feeling, though her memory had let the 
letter entirely escape; and her ready wit 
enabled her to demonstrate on the spot how 
this could be. Taking him outside the 
~ house to a green where some clothes, which 
had been washed, were lying perfectly dry 
in the summer su, she pointed to them and 
said, ‘‘ You believe that these were drenched 
with water yesterday ?”’ ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘of course.”? ‘* But look,’’ she said, ‘‘ there 
is not one drop of water in them now; they 
are as dry as they canbe.” ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
“the water has completely evaporated.”’ 
.**Yet,’’ said she, ‘‘it has done them good, 
though they now retain none of it.’’ ‘0, 
yes,”’ said he, ‘‘it has made them white as 
snow.” ‘‘Well,’’ she added, ‘though every 
word of your sermon has left my memory, 
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I know I am still profiting by it, for it has 
sanctified my soul,.’”’ It was an unanswer- 
able argument; and it shows that the truth, 
in passing through the mind, may leave 
something better behind than even a de- 
posit of conviction, namely a deposit of 
character, 

There is nothing which the experience 
of the preacher’s office works more deeply 
into the mind than the recognition of how 
intimately the effect of the truth is con- 
nected with the state of the life. It is when 
God has been at work with souls before- 
hand by His providence that the message 
of the preacher reaches them, ‘The terrors 
of the law flash over the heads of uncon- 
victed sinners a hundred times without ef- 
fect, but the hundred and first time, when 
the minister is setting forth the same truth, 
the hearer, through the influence of some 
providential event, is’ brought to church in 
such a sensitive state that the truth flashes 
in upon him like, the bolt of heaven and 
completely reveals him to himself, In gen- 
eral there is, perhaps, no theme of the pul- 
pit that falls with less effect on the ears 
of a congregation than the transitoriness of 
our mortal life or a description of the other 
world. Yet, when calamity falls on a com- 
munity, or when the iron of bereavement 
has entered into the individual heart, such 
themes are suddenly invested with intense 
reality and the strongest minds eagerly 
drink in the words of comfort! One might 
almost say that preaching is quite in vain 
except for those prepared by Providence 
to receive it. There are, however, persons 
always in this mood, to whom the whole 
of life is the language of Providence. The 
ups and downs of domestic vicissitude, the 
successes and reverses of business, the joys 
and perplexities of the interior life are to 
them the voice of God. Only it is a voice 
mysterious and difficult to interpret; and 
week by week they go to the sanctuary to 
seek the interpretation. These are eager 
listeners; and it is not to the form they 
cling; hearing is a life question for them; 
they bring to the house of God the prob- 
lems that are oppressing, perhaps stran- 
gling them; and the joy and comfort of 
existence depend upon the answers they 
obtain. 

This healthy hunger for the Word may be 
due, in like manner, to the desire for en- 
lightenment upon duties to come. Preach- 
ing is the interpretation of the past, but it 
is also the illumination of the future. The 
truth is something to believe, but it is still 
more something to be done. The best 
thing to do with a sermon is to go and act 
upon it. And it is only by-so doing that 
the full glory of the truth can be realized; 
as the great Teacher said, ‘‘If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God.’’ When the 
Word is accepted as the lamp of life and 
the path is chosen as it directs; when its 
promises are taken as the supports by 
which to overcome the difficulties of the 
way and in the strength of them mountains 
are removed, then we discover how divine 
a thing truth is, and it grows indispensable 
to us as the very staff of life. 

There is no portion, perhaps, of the life 
of faith that gives more relish for the word 
than what we call Christian work. Of all 


hearers I should most covet those who are 
working hardest for the cause of Christ and 
the redemption of their fellow-creatures. 
These are hungry hearers; they are giving 
out much, therefore they must take in 
greedily. Itis not only that those who are 
trying to communicate the gospel to others 
are always in need of fresh ideas, and there- 
fore have a reason for laying firm hold on 
everything of the kind that comes in their 
way; but Christian work introduces move- 
ment into the mind; it creates new joys, 
sorrows and anxieties; it. raises new prob- 
lems; it produces the sense of helplessness 
and emptiness. It is the stagnant mind, in 
which no motion of any kind ever takes 
place, that it is impossible to preach to. 
You cannot fill the cup that is already full. 
Even God can make nothing of the man 
who has no sense of need—‘‘ He hath filled 
the hungry with good things and the rich 
He hath sent empty away.’’ Christian 
workers are cured of this spiritual stagna- 
tion, and their appetite is sharpened for the 
bread of life. Whole regions of the truth 
become intelligible and interesting to them. 
They understand the inspiration of the 
prophets, in whose bones the message of 
the Most High burned, till they were weary 
of forbearing; and the passion of St. Paul, 
when he could wish himself ‘‘ accursed for 
his brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh’’; and even, in a dim and distant way, 
the love that affixed the Saviour to the 
cross. When a man or woman begins to 
hunger and thirst for the salvation of 
others, half the Bible flashes on the per- 
ceptions with a new meaning; and the 
preacher, speaking to such, can bring forth 
the strongest and the deepest truth he 
knows. 

When preaching has become to any as 
their daily bread, they will pray about it. 
The petition, ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,”’ while retaining for us always the 
simple meaning which it has for a child, 
will be filled with a still deeper significance 
when we have learned to say with Job, ‘I 
have esteemed the words of His mouth 
more than my necessary food.’’ Happy is 
that preacher who comes forth on Sunday 
to minister to those who have been seeking 
their bread from God. During the week 
they will think of him, when they know he 
is shut up in his study, and pray that the 
Spirit of God may give to him liberally that 
he may give to them. Such prayers are 
not unheard; and many a time when his 
text suddenly opens and discloses its secret, 
or a new truth rises on him with such de- 
light as may fill ‘‘some watcher of the skies 
when a new planet swims into his ken,” he 
whispers to himself that some one must be 
praying forhim. The praying hearer natur- 
ally throws himself into the right attitude 
as he listens. He makes neither too much 
nor too little of the messenger, because he is 
looking beyond him and knows that it is 
God with whom he has to do. 

Such are the three stages of good hearing 
—first, to hear attentively; second, to hear 
intelligently; third, to hear prayerfully. 
They may be the steps of a ladder connect- 
ing the humble spot where our lot is cast 
with the throne of God and serving as the 
pathway for the feet of angels, descending 
to bring us the best blessings of heaven. 
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A NEARER VIEW OF DR. STALKER. 


In response to a desire which must be geu- 
eral among those who have been reading with 
keen appreciation these papers of Dr. Stalker, 
it may not be amiss to open the doors of his 
charming home just a little to afford a glimpse 
of the preacher and author in the midst of his 
daily surroundings. Modest and self-effacing 
as he is, he will not deny us this pleasure. 

Dr. Stalker’s Glasgow home fronts a strip 
of open ground adorned with flowers and 
shrubs, beyond which there is a gentle ascent 
to the hill where stand the substantial build- 
ings of the Free Church College. Only a step 
further on Henry Drummond keeps bachelor 
hall, and almost in view, too, on a sightly knoll 
beyond a deep ravine, is Glasgow University 
where thousands of students congregate. 

In summer Dr. Stalker lives at Crieff, a 
favorite summer resort in the heart of the 
Highlands and about two hours distant by 
rail from Glasgow. Here in a house fitly 
named Rosearn, commanding a superb view 
of the river Earn, winding its way like a 
thread of silver through a fertile valley, he 
settles down for the summer months. Mrs. 
Stalker is one of those strong, sunny, capable 
women who are not infrequently found at the 
head of a Scotch manse. Besides looking well 
to the ways of her house, she is her husband’s 
intellectual and spiritual companion. Four 
bonnie, winsome children, from ten years old 
down, brighten the. home. ‘They are well and 
wisely ruled, but the zest with which they 
enter into a romp with ‘‘father’’ shows that 
it is the law of love which prevails. 

Dr. Stalker is a native of Crieff, and one 
can easily understand the attractions which 
charm him back there year after year. And 
the greetings from the citizens which he re- 
ceives as, cane in hand, he takes his daily 
walks through its rambling streets prove how 
welcome heis. Beautiful Crieff, with its rich 
supply of lovely lanes and roads, would tempt 
any one to an outdoor existence; but Dr. 
Stalker does not idle the summer days en- 
tirely away, for the first of August he-resumes 
his pulpit at St. Matthew’s. Not only in sum- 
mer but in winter, too, he does a great deal of 
his thinking and sermon construction in the 
open air. Then he writes the discourse care- 
fully, byt se famuiliarizes himself with it that 
he is able to dispense with the manuscript. 

Allhis intellectual activity Dr. Stalker seems 
to make tributary to his pulpit. His books 
are practically the lectures he had first given 
to his own people. This is the way the Lives 
of Christ and of Paul and the Imago Christi 
came to be, and there is an earlier and lesser 
known volume of sermons to children, entitled 
The New Song, which ought not to be over- 
looked in an enumeration of his works. It has 
all those qualities of clearness, simplicity and 
force which make his later writings so popular 
on both sides the sea. Many Scotch ministers, 
by the way, say they would not know how to 
face their congregations twice each Sunday 
unless they had for one service, at least, a 
continuous piece of expository discourse. 
George Adam Smith’s Isaiah was preached 
pefore it was booked, and so were Dr. Den- 
ney’s lectures on Corinthians. This may help 
to explain the attractiveness and even bril- 
liancy of the style. ; 

Dr. Stalker makes his morning sermon a 
lecture and does not hesitate to call it that, 
while the afternoon preaching is more of the 
evangelistic order. Of late he has been mak- 
ing a special study of the passion of Christ, 
the results of which will be given to the public 
in book form about Christmastime. He has 
just declined an urgent and flattering call to 
one of the largest churches in Edinburgh, to the 
joy of his Glasgow people, though it would not 
be strange if they had to yield him toa profes- 
sor’s chair one of these days. It will be good 
news to many that there is considerable likeli- 
hood of Dr. Stalker’s paying a second visit to 
this country next summer. The nearer one is 
privileged to get to him the clearer is the 
impression of ,a strong and simple nature, 
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living in the higher altitudes of Christian ex- 
perience. _ H. A. B. 


-——eT 


- WHAT NEXT IN UTAH? 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. S. HAWKES. 


Utah is to receive Statehood ere long; that 
fact is settled. What the results will be no 
one can tell.’ [hat the Christian workers 
have more or less apprehension cannot be 
denied. If the Mormon power, which is so 
thoroughly organized, does not assert itself 
beyond filling all the offices in the new State 
we shall be glad. We cannot expect less 
than that after the political debts are paid, 
for that the ‘‘church’’ people have made 
bargains with either political party no one 
doubts. While politicians openly advocate 
Statehood, apparently because all saw it was 
inevitable, many of them privately express 
apprehensions as to the future. 

The reason we say ‘“‘apprehensions”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘convictions’’ is because we all 
clearly see that great changes have already 
taken place among Utah people. I have 
been in this Territory almost seven years. 
The changes which have taken place in that 
time are most surprising. Seven years ago 
a company of United States regulars was 
kept in barracks in the city proper, besides 
the garrison at Fort Douglas, two miles east 
of the town. This was considered a neces- 
sary precaution. The United States govy- 
ernment weuld not allow a territorial mili- 
tia. Seven years ago next January those 
troops were withdrawn from the city to the 
fort, and at no time since then have their 
services been required in the city. Now 
Utah has a good and, apparently, reliable 
militia. 

There is a general belief that a great 
change has gradually come over the Mor- 
mon people. The line of demarcation be- 
tween them and people from the ‘‘ States” 
is almost indiscernible, where seven years 
ago almost any one could discover it plainly 
in a week’s residence in Salt Lake, and 
much more clearly in other parts of Utah. 
We believe this is largely owing to the young 
people who have come on the stage of action 
in recent years. Our Christian missions 
have contributed to that result, and the de- 
sire to mingle freely in business and socially 
with the non-Mormons has been a strong 
factor also. Many of the sons of the old 
Mormon families have been educated in the 
East, are well-to-do in this world’s goods 
and are more and more joining with non- 
Mormons in business schemes, These facts 
have caused a desire on their part to end 
the antagonisms of the past. There is a 
fast growing national sentiment among the 
young people. Each year we mark a growth 
of patriotic sentiment on the part of the 
youth; each Fourth of July is more Amer- 
ican than the former ones. Comparing the 
last national anniversary with the one eight 
years ago, when the United States flag was 
put at half-mast on the City Hall flagstaff, 
and nearly the whole Mormon population 
seemed to glory in the fact, we see a vast 
change. It would be hard to find a Mor- 
mon youth today who would not resent such 
an act. 

While this change has been a great one 
it has come about gradually; each year we 
have seen an increase in the number of 
small flags and of fireworks, the demonstra- 
tive side of the national spirit, and there 
has been a steady increase of ‘‘celebra- 
tions’? in which all have joined. The 
same tendency has also been seen in union 
temperance and charity meetings, where 
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Jews, Mormons and all grades of Gentiles 
have spoken from the same platform, | 

It can hardly be doubted that the Mor- 
mon people are genuine in their joy at 
being permitted to participate in national 
politics. A good many were disposed to 
doubt the reality of the disbandment of 
the Mormon people’s party and that each 
man was permitted to join which national 
political party he chose. But most of us 
now believe it has been an honest fact, and 
we are free to confess that we see surpris- 
ing signs of genuineness in political affilia- 
tion. If it is not so then we are woefully 
deceived. They seem to have taken their 


national politics as adults take the measles. 


—they take them very hard and have a 
high fever and get very red in the face at 
times! And there are not many who think 
the power of the church is strong enough 
to take the Mormon people out of the 
national parties and force them again into 
an exclusively church party. , 

Social, business and political influences 
have strengthened very fast in the last five 
years and contributed to bring about what 
we now see. The son of an old Mormon 
family of wealth said to me not long ago: 
“You may depend upon it that conditions 
have changed really, and that the appar- . 
ently increasing sentiment of good feeling 
is genuine. I, with others, told the old 
church leaders that while we were sons of 
Mormons, and as much Mormons ourselves 
as we were anything, yet we were American 
citizens and would no longer submit to con- 
ditions which separated us from those with 
whom we wished to associate in social, busi- 
ness and political matters; that we did not 
believe in polygamy and would not practice 
or support it; and that if the church did 
not bring herself into line with the national 
sentiment concerning these things we should 
cut loose from them.”’ He said thatthe pres- 
sure from within the church was as strong 
for the changes as it was from without. 

No well-informed person in Utah doubts 
that there have been many in the Mor- 
mon Church who devoutly believed the 
whole delusion, and the Mormon women, as. 
a rule, have maintained a stout faith in 
polygamy. The church had preached it as a 
fundamental doctrine of their faith, and 
now to abandon it, for practically it amounts 
to that, has shaken the faith of some of the 
most devout in that church. It seems to 
have led some of the best to take a question- 
ing attitude, and to reason that if polygamy 
is not worth suffering for, as has been 
preached to them for a half-century, it may 
be well to examine all the foundations. 
And it has been noted that many of the 
people are studying the Bible as never 
before since Christian missionaries have 
been among them. 

‘‘ What will the harvest be?” None of 
us dare predict. But we think of all these 
things here reviewed and—‘‘wait on the 
Lord,”’ exhorting each other to new faith-~ 
fulness and zeal in preaching the pure gos- 
pel. Among my comrades in the Grand 
Army the opinion has been often expressed 
that the peculiar problem of Utah would 
not be finally settled without bloodshed, as. 
was the case with that of the South. But. 


_we are continually saying that the ‘‘ unex-. 


pected is always happening.” This was. 
true in the strange solution of the slavery 
problem which was settled with bloodshed ; 
why may not the unexpected take place 
now and ‘‘the twin relic of barbarism” be 
abolished without bloodshed? 
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The Home 
SEPTEMBER. 


BY EVERETT S. HUBBARD. 


Like some broad flood with balmy perfume fraught, 
The life of summer welled o’er all the land 
In waves of bloom upon its verdant strand, 
And ev’ry vale became an Hden spot. 
Silently its myriad ripples brought 
Fine floatage when the wandering breezes fanned 
Petals and early seed on either hand 
With lifeless leaves from full perfection caught. 
And now the flood, its highest vantage gained, 
Rests, and a few brief days serene enfold 
Its heart; then we shall know its pulse has waned 
From strongest beat, and in regret behold 
The mighty life, that royally hath reigned, 
Flow back and die down valleys clad in gold. 
ee 


THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


I. 


BY REV. WILLIAM E, BARTON. 


I am asked to tell why I am an old fogy 
upon ‘‘the woman question,” and in ac- 
cordance with my endeavor to be ready 
always to give an answer to every man or 
woman that asketh a reason for the faith 
that is in me I rise to explain. There are 
several woman questions, but perhaps it is 
safe to assume that all those most promi- 
nently before the public at the present 
time have a common root, and may be re- 
duced into one, and that the woman ques- 
tion. Questions of equal wages, of liberty 
to enter public life, of equal rights in the 
marriage relation, these are at present sub- 
sidiary to the question whether woman shall 
vote. To this question let me speak, and if 
I do not overrun my space I will touch 
upon one or two of the others. 

Iam not in favor of woman suffrage be- 
cause I believe most heartily in the home, 
with its consequent, and divinely ordained 
division of labor. Most discussions of this 
question, so far as I have seen, ignore the 
home. They proceed from the assumption 
that the average woman is as intelligent, 
and a good deal more righteous, than the 
average man. Reasoning from the first 
they attempt to prove that woman, in her 
lack of the ballot, is deprived of an inalien- 
able right; reasoning from the second, they 
attempt to prove that the state suffers, by 
reason of woman’s lack of the ballot, an 
irreparable loss. The whole argument pro- 
ceeds upon the basis of woman’s position as 
an individual, and not as a member of a 
family. 

Now I have not studied the constitution 
of any State that regards the ballot as the 
right of any one, but as a privilege, with 
attendant burdens laid upon certain repre- 
sentative individuals. The family is the 
socia] unit, and there is a vote for each 
potential family. A vote represents about 
five persons. A man need not be married 
that his vote may partake of this repre- 
- sentative character, yet the vast majority 
of voters are married, and their vote is, 
‘upon the whole, fairly representative of the 
wants and needs of the whole body of the 
community. There is no evidence that 
the voters as a whole have any disposition 


to ignore their responsibilities for the non-’ 


voting part of the community represented 
by them; the laws are certainly not iNiberal 
toward women and minors. It is not true 
that every vote, either at the polls or in 
Congress, fitly represents the home or the 
district for which it stands, but evidence is 
lacking that any sweeping change would 
better matters materially. I think it not 
unlikely that some young man of twenty 
‘may be more alive upon the questions of 
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the day than his feeble grandsire of eighty, 
but I doubt if it would result in better 
representation to deprive men of eighty of 
the ballot or confer it upon men of twenty. 
Likewise I think it not unlikely that in 
certain cases the wife is better informed 
than the husband, but I have no reason to 
think that society would be better repre- 
sented if, to secure better representation to 
this exceptional woman, a great and need- 
less burden were forced upon her sisters. 

The fact of sex implies a division of 
labor, There are some duties laid by na- 
ture upon each sex that cannot be ex- 
changed. Of these woman has her full 
share. So long as the world stands the vast 
majority of women will be wives and moth- 
ers. No adequate reason has ever been 
given for the needless imposition upon 
them of a burden which society, following 
certain of nature’s very definite indications, 
has laid upon the husband and father as 
the protector and public head of the house. 
This is not saying that the wife has no 
reason to keep informed on the questions 
of the day. She has good reason to do so, 
and her husband, if both are wise, will be 
helped in his decisions by her information 
and counsel. But it is no more necessary 
for her to take upon her the burden of un- 
derstanding fully the tariff or the Meigs 
subway bill than for her husband to be- 
come familiar with all the advantages of 
cream of tartar over baking powder in one 
recipe and the reverse in another, 

This is my real reason. God has set the 
solitary in families and there is none too 
much stress laid upon the family as a unit. 
No properly constituted family needs two 
votes to represent the opinions of husband 
and wife. The number of homes in which 
husband and wife would vote differently 
must be very small relatively. In cases 
where they would cast different ballots it 
is more than doubtful whether it would be 
a gain to society as a whole for them to 
commit themselves publicly to a difference 
of opinion. Whateffect it would have upon 
the home I can only imagine, but I cannot 
think it would be wholesome, 

I might instance other reasons bearing 
upon the same general objection, from the 
character of the professional agitators of 
this question. With some marked excep- 
tions, they do not seem to me to represent the 
highest type of womanhood. I attended a 
meeting of women some time ago at which 
a number of their leaders spoke. I do not 
recall a reference to the care of babies that 
was not accompanied by a sneer. There 
were numerous references to housework, 
most of them seeming to assume that to be 


a wife was to be either the ‘‘slave”’ or 


‘plaything’? of man, These were favorite 
expressions at the meeting, and ‘“‘man”’ as 
he was there held up might have been in- 
ferred to be a violent enemy of the sex. I 
remember very well one sentence: ‘‘ [ have 
respect for certain men, but none for man 
as such—I have no reverence for masculin- 
ity.’ This astonishing statement by a cul- 
tured Christian woman was applauded by 
the women present. I have attended many 
rude meetings of men, but none at which a 
man would not have been hissed if he had 
said that he had respect for certain women, 
but none for woman as such. I have no 
love to waste onasystem whose professional 
agitators drop naturally into such un- 
womanly talk, and by which other women 
are led naturally toapplaud them, ‘There is 
a certain respect due a woman from a man 
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just because she is a woman, and men with 
hardly an exception, even the worst of them, 
recognize it, There is just as certainly a 
certain respect due to man as such from a ~ 
woman, and that system has little right to 
call itself a forward movement that ignores 
it. Before me lies a slip cut a few days ago 
from the Transcript containing an article by 
a woman whose name I see not infrequently 
as a writer on these questions. She has 
learned in some way that certain professed 
Christians in the ages of monasticism ‘left 
their families to count beads in a monas- 
tery,’’ as she phrases it. This led her to 
say that our arboreal ancestors were ‘‘com- 
paratively respectable males ’’ to the fathers 
of the early church, whose times ‘ show 
the acme of the most répulsive artificiality 
possible to the conception of mankind’’—a 


_state, she goes on to affirm, that would have 


disgraced brute life. This is one of several 
such statements, and the article as a whole 
is less virulent than some I have recently 
seen. ‘These articles evoke no replies, for 
men dislike to oppose women, but it will be 
a long time before thinking men will be 
convinced that the giving of the ballot to 
the women who do not want it, at the hys- 
terical demand of the few extremists who 
are demanding it with vituperative insist- 
ence will bring the millennium, 

“But the temperance question and other 
moral questions—do you not favor giving 
woman the ballot there?’’ With all my 
heart I would do so if I had the slightest 


‘reason to think that permanent good would 


follow. But the good people of the country 
are able to settle the temperance question, 
unless it be in the cities, and it is there that 
the vote of the women would do us least 
good. The reasons are many, but one 
among them is all that I will now instance. 
The Catholic newspapers are already warn- 
ing us not to press the matter of woman 
suffrage, lest the Catholics accept the bur- 
den imposed upon them and double their 
vote, as we cannot, by the added vote of 
their women. My own conviction is, that 
to give the ballot to woman on the tem- 
perance question would result in a spasm of 
prohibitory legislation, followed by more 
hopeless liquor selling. 

The enforcement of law depends, after 
all, on the manhood of the country. I have 
not been proud of the men whom I have 
heard affirm that we are unable to enact 
needed laws for the decrease of the liquor 
power without giving woman the ballot. 
We can enact all needed laws if we will, or, 
if we cannot, then we could not enforce 
them. 

I had in mind to speak of wages and of 
one or two dther things, but I must stop. 
But let us magnify the importance of the 
home, and of the ballot as representing it. 
I,am sorry for the bright woman with a 
blockhead of a husband whose ballot does 
not represent her. But this is only one of. 
several disabilities which she has taken 
upon herself in marrying such a man, As 
compared with her choice that her children 
shall inherit his stupidity, the evil done her 
by his misrepresentation at the polls is too 
small to be mentioned. Moreover, her 
choice in marriage, as compared with that 
of her husband, does not indicate that she 
could choose better men for office than those 
that he would choose. And then I am dis- 
posed to think that the ratio of that sort of 
marriages is smaller than Sarah Grand and 
some woman’s suffrage agitators would lead 
us to suppose. 
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FAMILY DISCIPLINE AT THE 200. 


BY ERNEST LAWTON. 


In a thick grove of trees and brush just 
off the main road of the Washington Zoo is 
situated the home of a small family of two 
black bears, which have been a source of 
much interest and amusement to their 
many visitors this summer. The younger 
member of the little family only came into 
the world last February, and had, then, the 
reputation of being the smallest of his kind 
ever known, for he weighed less than one 
pound. He weighs a good many times that 
amount now, though he is still a little fel- 
low, only one foot in hight when standing 
on all four feet, and nearly two feet high 
when walking around, upright, on his hind 
feet as he delights to do. 

He wears a beautiful, shining black suit 


of fur, and does not seem to mind it in the: 


least, even in the hottest weather. His 
mother, too, dresses in fur, but it has grown 
old and turned so brown that the brown or 
cinnamon bears in another cage might 
easily take her for one of their own number. 
Her temper is not very good either, but that 
is not surprising, for, to a bear who has 
tramped whither she would all over the 
confines of the Yellowstone National Park, 
the transfer from such freedom to the small 
cage by Rock Creek must seem sad indeed. 
The facts that she lives within sight of the 
dome of the Capitol and that the United 
States government itself cares for her seem 
to be utterly lost on her. But she has not 
failed in her duty to her son, having trained 
him carefully in all things that it is proper 
’ and right for a young bear to know how to 
do. 

The first thing necessary was to teach him 
to bite and scratch even before he had any 
real teeth to bite with. This lesson she be- 
gan as soon as the little fellow was able to 
crawl about atall. She would play with him 
somewhat as a cat would with a mouse, roll- 
ing him over and poking him with her great 
paws—although she was extremely careful 
to keep her long, sharp claws well drawn 
back in their velvet cushions. At first baby 
bear whined and cried a little at this treat- 
ment, whereat.she cuffed him, quite gently 
of course, and he became quiet at once. 
Then the poking began again, alternated 
with gentle cuffs, and this treatment at last 
had the desired effect. Hesuddenly opened 
his mouth and tried to bite and scratch her, 
whereat she openly showed her delight, and 
then bent her head down to his, evidently 
to whisper words of praise. 

The instruction thus well begun pro- 
gressed finely. The little fellow soon 
learned to bite and scratch in a manner that 
would make the heart of any old bear re- 
joice. His mother would stand for hours 
with her head down while he bit and 


scratched at it, only now and then giving a_ 


cuff, either to stir him up more or to punish 
him when he played too roughly. And the 
little fellow knew very well the difference 
between the blow that meant punishment 
and the blow that meant, ‘‘ Why don't you 
bite harder ? ”’ 

But a little bear who can bite and scratch 
must also know how to hug. So after 
a while Mrs. Bear would go over toa tree 
trunk, placed in the center of the cage as 
an exercise pole, and give it a violent hug. 
The little bear would watch her out of the 
corners of his sparkling eyes, and then he 
would go over to the pole, put his forepaws 
about it, and hug until he was exhausted. 
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This process was repeated again and again 
until baby bear became an expert, and, con- 
sidering dead trees beneath his notice, took 
to hugging his mother in hearty fashion. 
A little later the baby was taught to pounce 
upon a piece of bread or meat as if it were 
something alive. Mrs. Bear would creep 
up to a piece of food, pounce suddenly upon 
it and begin to gnaw it, and baby bear 
would do likewise. In fact, whatever she 
might do, her son was sure to see her do it, 
and later would try his own skill in the same 
way. 

One day Mrs. Bear rose on her hind feet, 
and, stretching out one paw to the side of 
the cage for support;-began to walk up and 
down. The little bear watched her for 
some time, then he got up and stretched 
his little forepaws out to the iron bars, and 
began to creep around after his mother, 
who watched him over her shoulder. He 
had numerous falls at first, but at last he 
managed to cross the cage, the narrowest 
way, without support, and from that time 
onward he walked on two feet nearly as 
much as on four. 

A favorite amusement of his was to go 
off to the end of the cage away from his 
mother, and then, rising on his hind feet, 
walk over to her, and throwing his arms 
about her neck hug for all he was worth, 
and then begin to bite and scratch and 
pommel her. This she would stand for a 
while, but if he became too severe the usual 
cuffing was given him, or else, if he was 
very bad, she would take him up in her 
mouth and go and drop him in the large 
water tank at one end of the cage, the edge 
of which was on a level with the floor. 
This great tank was two feet deep, and even 
when there was no water in it it was wet 
and slimy, and the little bear did not like it. 
His mother, however, would keep him in 
there as long as she thought necessary, 
pushing him back whenever he tried to get 
out. 

Sometimes he was thrown in when the 
tank was half full of water, and was left to 
gasp and choke several minutes before the 
old bear would reach in and, grabbing him 
by leg, foot, back or head, whichever came 
uppermost, pull him out and drop him on 
the floor to dry. The last time I saw him 
he was very naughty indeed, and was sey- 
eral times doused in the water. The last 
dip seemed to have been successful, for a 
very quiet little bear crept up to its mother’s 
side by the edge of the tank. But when 
the mother’s head was turned, he leaped up 
and sprang at her in such a way as to make 
her lose her balance. There was a tremen- 
dous splash as the old bear slid over the 
side and under the water. 

The little bear’s ears stood straight up 
and he looked the very imp of mischief as 
he saw his mother disappear. His expres- 
sion changed, however, when the old bear’s 
head came above water again. There was 
a look in her face that made him think that 
it would be well to retire. With ears laid 
flat back he sped for the small covered 
room opening out of-the back of the cage 
and retired to the darkest corner, where he 
crouched down and pretended to go to sleep. 
Mrs. Bear slowly climbed out of the tank, 
then tramped across the cage to the room 
in the rear, and, blocking up the entrance 
with her body, leaned forward and admin- 
istered several resounding thumps to the 
little black bundle in the corner. The little 
bear was on his good behavior after that— 
for twenty minutes. 
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THE BIRDS’ GOOD-BY. 
““Where do you fly so fast, 
Pretty birds? 
The meadows have lost their sheaves, 
The wind through the woodland grieves, 
And the trees shower down 
Rich purple and brown, 
Till I hardly tell you from the leaves, 
Little birds— 
The beautiful, rustling leaves! 


“Will you forget us here, 
Pretty birds— 
The joys of the summer fair, 
The brooks and the fragrant air? 
When you wander afar, 
Where brighter lands are, 
Will you dream of us pleasantly there, 
Little birds, 
Though life is so happy there? 


‘Have you no thought of fear, 
Pretty birds? 
While winging across the sea, 
Where shelterless you will be, 
When night lowers fast, 
And trumpets the blast, 
Will you sigh for your home in the tree, 
Little birds, 
Your soft, swinging home in the tree?” 


Sweetly they sang, ‘‘ Good-by, 
Little child! 
Though other lands may be bright, 
‘Tis home gives the best delight. 
And why need we fear? 
The Father is near; 
As He guideth your footsteps aright, 
Little child, 
He guardeth our gentle flight! ” 
—George Cooper, in Sunday School Times. 


INCIDENTS OF NOTED PERSONS. 


A favorite maxim with Miss C. M. Yonge, 
the distinguished English writer, is that ‘it 
is worry, not work, which ages.” She is a 
fine exponent of her own ideas, as her serene, 
unwrinkled face and vigorous carriage at the 
age of threescore and eleven give an impres- 
sion of being much younger. 


Celia Thaxter’s first contribution to the 
Atlantic Monthly was a little poem which she 
wroteina personal letter expressing her home- 
sickness for the sea. The friend who received 
the verses recognized their worth and sent 
them to James Russell Lowell, who gave 
them the title of Landlocked and published 
them in the magazine which he was then 
editing. ‘ 

Lady Henry Somerset proposes to try the 
effect of farming for women inebriates. In- 
stead of being sent to prison they will be 
placed upon a farm, where agriculture, horti- 
culture and floriculture in all their branches 
will be carried on. She is confident that the 
fresh interest and hopes awakened by such a 
life and the healthful outdoor experience will 
prove most beneficial. 


During their lifetime the late Professor 
Tholuck of Halle and his wife, who was the 
Baroness von Gemmugin, agreed to live as 
simply as possible in order that they might 
have more to help needy students at the uni- 
versity and to leave larger bequests for the 
same purpose. After her husband’s death, a 
few years ago, Madame Tholuck purchased a 
house near her own home where poor students 
were provided with free lodgings, breakfast 
and supper. Now that she has passed away 
the larger benefactions come into use. 


One of the most trustworthy men in the 
employ of P. D. Armour of Chicago once took 
advantage of his employer’s kindness in this 
way. He was permitted to buy asuit of clothes 
on Mr. Armour’s order, and instead of pur- 
chasing a serviceable business suit, as was 
expected, he bought an expensive dress suit 
and chuckled to think what a shrewd game 
he had played. Instead of discharging the 
fellow, Mr. Armour said to him: ‘f You area 
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young man and have much to learn. I want 
to impress upon you that you should never 
take even a seeming advantage of a friend, 
for, aside from all other considerations, that 
is not a smart business move.’ The lesson 
had a salutary effect upon the youth. 


No mistress of the White House ever ex- 
celled Mrs. Madison, the wife of our fourth 
president, in social tact. At a large recep- 
tion she noticed an awkward, bashful boy 
just as he was about taking a cup of coffee. 
Wishing to put him at ease she spoke to him 
kindly, whereupon the embarrassed youth, 
overcome by her beauty and dress, dropped 
his saucer and unconsciously tucked the cup 
into his trousers pocket. With a beautiful 
‘ tact Mrs. Madison covered his confusion by 
saying: ‘‘The crowd is so great tonight one 
eannot help being jostled. The servant will 
bring you another cup. Pray how did you 
leave your excellent mother in Virginia? I 
knew her long ago.” 


SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TEMPERANCE [PROV. 23; 29-35]. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


An occupation lesson on Daniel’s abstinence 
was given in these columns March 15. This 
lesson from Proverbs can be made an excel- 
lent supplement to the story of Daniel, be- 
cause-it shows why he heeded the warning, 
‘Look not upon the wine.” 

Materials for illustrating this lesson: 

1. Letters of the word murder which make 
“red rum” spelled backwards. Let each 
child make the words after the instruction of 
the lesson has been given. 

2, Primary Temperance Catechism, five 
cents, from National Temperance Society, 58 
Reade Street, New York City. Cut out from 
this the picture of a drunkard and paste it on 
a piece of cardboard, leaving a wide margin. 
Write under it the warning of this lesson, 
‘Look not upon the wine.” 

3. Cut out a wineglass from red cardboard 
or paper. Draw upon the back of it a snake 
or spider, If one cannot draw, find picture 
for pasting on to goblet in Harper’s Monthly 
for March, p. 576, or in McClure’s Magazine for 
April, pp. 467-471. The children will, admire 
the pretty red goblet; then turn it over and 
show the evil thing that is in every giass of 
wine—just as our lesson says, ‘‘at last it 
biteth like a serpent.” 

We must remember that every drunkard 
was once a child, bright and innocent and 
happy. How does the terrible change come 
about? Our lesson, in the book of Proverbs 
(what wise wan taught by God wrote it?), 
tells us how, and it also gives us a sure way 
to keep from ever becoming drunkards. This 
rule for safety is given in just five words: 
* Look not upon the wine.” But what harm 
ean there be in just looking at the beautiful, 
sparkling, red liquid? 

Illustrate by reminding the children of how 
it is at Christmastime when the shop win- 
dows are filled with pretty things. How the 
boys and girls crowd round the windows and 
try to decide what they like best and go home 
and think and talk about the beautiful things, 
and then come again to look and look, and, if 
allowed to do so, to handle the longed-for 
toys. If it is sweetmeats in the window 
doesn’tit make your ‘mouth water” in your 
longing to taste the delicious things as well as 
lcok at them? The more we look the more 
we want to hold and handle and taste what 
pleases our eyes so much. There is uo harm 
of course in looking often at the beautiful 
Christmas display, but what if the pretty toys 

\ were poisonous and we knew that we should 
be slowly but surely harmed by handling 
them? Would it then be best for us to keep 
coming to look at them and thus growing to 
long more and more to touch and bandle and 
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have them? What would be best to do al- 
though just looking would not poison us? 

Illustrate also by poison ivy, the pretty vine 
that must be so carefully avoided. From the 
foregoing the point is brought out that ‘look 
not’? means to keep away from, to avoid in 
every way. God would not tell us so plainly to 
shun the wine unless it was for our best good 
todo so. Our lesson describes those who look 
upon the wine and then look and look again. 

To show the great sum spent in the United 
States for liquor every year, lay half a postage 
stamp on a large dining-room table seven or 
eight feet long. The half a stamp represents 
the money paid each year in our land for all 
mission work, and the whole surface of the 
table represents the sum spent every year for 
strong drink in our country. 

Let the children figure out on their slates 
how long it would take to count a billion (the 
sum spent yearly in our land for liquor), so 
that they can form some idea of this enormous 
amount. It takes three days, counting ten 
hours a day, to count one million. A billion 
is a thousand million. Reckon 300 days toa 
year (leave out Sundays and holidays) and we 
have the result—ten years to count a billion; 
3 X 1,000 + 300=10. A billion dollars a year 
spent in our Christian land for the devil’s 
drink, which brings ruin and death to thou- 
sands of innocent ones! ‘* Look not upon the 
wine.” 


oe 


COLLEGE WOMEN AS HOUSEKEEPERS. 


We are far from believing that college grad- 
uates are ‘sinners above all others ”’ in their 
ignorance of household matters, and the ar- 
raignment of this class, in this excerpt from 
the Household, is altogether too severe. But 
we print it because it gives general facts in 
domestic economy with which all women who 
administer a home should be familiar: 


Follow the college graduate to her new 
home when fortune has crowned her as a 
bride. Let us hope it is a home well sup- 
plied with the comforts of life, and provided 
with a purse long enough to furnish the 
wages of a fairly competent cook and house- 
maid. 

Having shown the cook where meats and 
vegetables and kitchen articles are to be 
kept, and explained the routine of work to 
the housemaid, Mrs. College Graduate often 
fancies she has ‘‘discharged her duty’’ to 
her household, and turns with alacrity to 
the school habit of glancing into a book, or 
sitting as one of a committee on ‘vital 
public questions.” 

In the meantime cook gets breakfast, 
lunch and dinner according to the formula 
taught her by her mother or by some for- 
mer mistress, or, perchance, the wit and 
wisdom of her own brain mixed with picked- 
up knowledge. She fills the refrigerator 
with milk, butter, meat and various cooked 
dishes, all uncovered, because she has 
learned that ice ‘‘keeps things from spoil- 
ing, ma’am.”’ 

She is utterly ignorant of the fact that 
milk and butter are greedy absorbents, and 
that the French chef’s best friend, the onion, 
may be as dangerous a neighbor as a tene- 
ment house, because of its birthright as a 
scavenger, 

She holds the kettle under the spigot anda 
fills in the desired quantity, when she should 
first let the water run cold, in order to 
remove the evil that finds a home in water 
that stands in the lead pipe next to the 
spigot if not run off frequently. 

When mixing her dough she finds it more 
convenient to draw poisonous water from 
the hot-water faucet than to take pure 
water from the teakettle. 

She prepares her potatoes for boiling and 
leaves them in any handy dish, possibly tin, 
for half an hour, because she is not quite 
ready to ‘‘ start dinner.’’ They grow black 
and lose quality. She does not know that 
covering them with cold water will keep 
them white and crisp. 

Lettuce and onions, and radishes and 
green corn are to her only ‘“‘green stuff,’ 
and are left wherever they happen to be 
thrown by tbe grocer, until the sun or the 
heat of the kitchen wilts them and their 
spirit departs. 
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She knows not the importance of imme- 
diately putting them in cool, safe storage, 
and placing in cold water the lettuce and 
radishes required for the next meal. The 
radishes are much more delicate and crisp 
if they remain in cold water an hour before 
lunch, and can be served in glasses holding 
a little ice water. 

Cook washes the glorious cucumber, slices 
it and sends immediately to the table. The 
family are tempted; they eat and they suf- 
fer, all because she has never been told that 
slicing the cucumber into ice-cold salt and 
water and letting it remain an hour would 
remove all danger and give us one of the 
choicest relishes of the day. 

She fills her teakettle immediately after 
breakfast, lets it boil, then pushes it to the 
back of the range that she may have hot 
water handy, which is perfectly right, ex- 
cept to a certain point, possibly until the 
time for coffee and tea making arrives; then 
she in haste seizes the teapot, throws in the 
required amount of tea, pulls forward the 
kettle and pours on the hot water and sets 
the pot on the range, wherever there is a 
convenient spot, to ‘‘ keep it warm.”’ 

One mistress, seeing her cook do this, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, Mary, that water is not 
boiling!” 

“But it has boiled, ma’am,”’ replied the 
girl. 

‘*When?’’ inquired the mistress. 

“‘ Just after breakfast, when I filled the 
kettle,’’ said cook. 

‘¢ And has been simmering ever since?’’ 
said the mistress, who happened to know 
that water twice boiled is not fit for either 
tea or coffee, and that tea or coffee put into 
a cold pot loses half its fine flavor. 

She immediately applied her knowledge, 
and that cook was taught to scald her pots 
before putting in the tea and to pour upon 
it fresh boiled water while in the very act 
of boiling. 

In her schooldays Mrs. College Graduate 
was a banner pupil in the chemistry class. 
In the new departure of her life it never 
occurs to her that her kitchen is the largest 
field in all the world for the beneficial appli- 
cation of her chemical and hygienic knowl- 
edge. She sits at her bountifully supplied 
table, munching composedly compounds 
that would terrify her if developed in the 
laboratory. . . . She knows right well that 
sewer gas is poisonous, yet the bathroom 
and washstand pipes are left entirely to the 
care of the maid, who ‘‘is supposed to know 
her work,” 

She takes her daily walk in skirts that do 
not clear the ground, because they are fash- 
ionable, you know, never once shaking the 
dust of her feet from the lovely folds before 
stepping upon her thick, pile carpets and 
costly rugs. Malaria and diphtheria invade 
the house, and Mrs. College Graduate “‘ can- 
not understand it.’’ She supposed that was 
a ‘‘ particularly healthy neighborhood” else 
she ‘‘never would have consented to live 
there.’? Mrs. College Graduate is very criti- 
cal concerning tone and line and values in 
pictures and architecture, but she never 
dreams of applying her eye for beauty or 
order or harmonious adjustment to her 
home or her table, save in a theoretical way. 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
‘emphatically at the head.” 
Scientific American. 
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Baking Powder 


Strongest of all pure cream of 
tartar baking powders according to 
latest U. S. Govt. Report. 
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? Of course 
you do! It is 
a Conversation 
Corner Collect- 
or’s Cabinet of 
Curiosities. 
The cut comes 
by mail, post- 
marked Ando- 
ver, Mass., and 
just suits a 
bunch of letters in my drawer on the sub- 
ject of Collections. I wish the young art- 
ist, if ever he comes to Boston, would step 
into the office and explain some of the speci- 
mens, as I do not feel sure that I exactly 
understand them. The ancient battle-axes, 
cannon ball and arrow-heads denote a war- 
_ like turn of mind—perhaps this collector is 
Son of a Veteran. The jolly-looking elf sit- 
ting on the top shelf indicates, I suppose, 
that Corner Collectors enjoy a bit of fun— 
a very proper thing for us young people! 


STAMPS, 

The stamp album has a prominent place 
here, as in every well-regulated Corner cabi- 
net. The exchange lists and the Japanese 
memorials were spoken of fully last week, 
The bird from Turkey which lighted on the 
list at the last moment brought this note: 

CrSARBA, TURKEY. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would be very glad if 
you should put my name on the stamp ex- 
change list. I can send as many as fifteen 
sets of the 1876 and 1891 issues of Turkey, ex- 
cept the five and twenty-five piasters. I have 
343 kiids of stamps. I would like to exchange 
especially for Canadian stamps. I shall De 
twelve years old in a month, 

The cholera is here as our summer guest. 
Nearly a thousand Turks and Armenians have 
died from it. Most of the Turks take no med- 
icine, but say, ‘‘If it is decreed that I die, I 
shall die, and what’s the use of medicine?” 
Many of ‘the Armenians are doing what they 
can for themselves, and so there are less 
deaths among them. The disease is passing 
away now. Your friend, CHARLES W. FI. 


Collectors who correspond with this boy 
will, of course, remember that an ordinary 
postal card will not do for Turkey and that 
even Washington cannot go (alone) outside 
of this country, except to Canada and Mex- 
ico. Be careful and not make these mis- 
sionary children pay any extra postage. 

I have received the new set of Hawaiian 
stamps; they are very pretty—worthy of 
the brave young republic in the Pacific we 
are all so much interested in. I have also 
a beautiful set of North Borneo stamps, 
nine in number, all surcharged Labuan. 
I suppose you all know where and what 
Labuan is. I confess I do not quite under- 
stand about two other stamps which have 
drifted into the Corner—large, pinkish-col- 
ored and apparently hailing from French 
colonies. One is marked Protectorat-de la 
Cote des Somalis Djibouti ; 
lique Francais Bock. Where are Djibouti 
and Bock? Are such stamps made for gen- 
uine postal use, or for your collections? 

A lady missionary in Japan, nowin Amer- 
ica, writes about the memorial stamps: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I was much interested in 
your suggestion in a recent Corner about the 
memorial stamps being given with shares in 
the O Hana San or O Sumi San Fund, and 
hope the scheme may be carried out. I have 
lived almost within a stone’s throw of the 
orphanage, and beiieve in it thoroughly. 

Yours cordially, c. A. s. 

I acknowledge subscriptions to stock, 
varying from one to ten shares, from the 
following Cornerers: Mrs. K., Boston; H. 
and H., West Dedham, Mass.; Mrs. P., 
Gloucester, Mass.; S. C., Stewartstown, 
N.H.; H. B. J. and G. L: J., Rutherford, 


the other, Repub-. 
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N. J.; T. W., Waterville, N. Y. On the 
lower shelf you see ancient 
COINS. 
; MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Will you please send 
me the address of the firm that buys rare 
coins ? Yours truly, W. 

The above card is a sample of many re- 
quests, showing a considerable interest in 
collecting specimens of money. One lady 
wishes to know the price of Continental 
money. Another, in Kansas, has 


. an old Continental bill of four dollars, 
issued in 1776, small and yellow with age; also 
a five dollar bill of the Farmer’s Exchange 
Bank of Gloucester, R.I., 1808. What are 
they really worth? Are there any reliable 
persons who purchase them? We came here 
many years ago from. Leominster, Mass. We 
have taken the Congregationalist thirty-two 
years. Mrs. G. 


I refer inquirers to H. E. Morey, 31 Ex- 
change Street, Boston. He buys and sells 
all such things, and publishes a quarterly 
catalogue which includes notes of recent 
‘‘finds.”? He says ‘‘ Continentals’? in good 
condition are worth about ten cents. 

WAREHAM, MAss. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Here are two old 
medals the origin of which Cornerers may be 
interested to look up. 1—General Jackson in 
an iron-bound chest, with drawn sword in his 
right hand and a bag of money in his left. 
2—Ship Constitution under full sail with fair 
wind and smooth sea; ‘f Webster credit cur- 
rent, 1841.’’ Reverse: a shattered, dismantled 
ship, ‘‘ Experiment,’’ on a raging sea; ‘‘ Van 
Buren metallic current, 1837.” Mes. B. 

Important political history in those med- 
als—consult any of your grandfathers. 

NEWTON CENTER, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... I have a collection of 
100 rare coins and a lot of Civil War envelopes; 
I will send you two so that if you have not 
seen one you will be able to now. I am in 
the grammar school and am ten years old. I 
have had the German measles. Emory W. 


No call for exchanges in line last men- 
tioned! If Emory will call at my library 
some day I will try and find him in ex- 
change some Confederate envelopes made 
of very brown paper, which I got in Rich- 
mond or Petersburg in the ‘‘ civil war,’ as 
young folks always call it—in those days 
it was ‘‘the War of the Rebellion.”’ 

I have the card, written in plain hand, of 
Salvatore De Gregorio. He is an Italian 
boy who often improves a shining hour at 
the Congregationalist rooms in polishing 
the editorial boots. One day I asked him if 
he had any hobby—what he collected. After 
thinking a moment he slowly replied, ‘I 
collects nickels”?! Isn’t he a coin collector? 

[The rest of Mr. Martin’s ‘‘copy’’ looks 
rather dull and J propose to substitute a 
letter from Scotland, which may show un- 
prejudiced Cornerers that the editor and I 


are on good terms, notwithstanding his re- | 


cent attempt to have it otherwise.—D. F.: 


My Dear D. F.: From far up on the west 
coast of Scotland I greet you. We are about 
midway between Oban and Inverness on the 
Caledonian Canal. [Cornerers will look up 
the locality on their maps and see why so 
calied.—D. F.] All day we have been sailing 
amid the choicest scenery. You remember 
William Black’s novels describe vividly this 
remarkable region. The boat has been tarry- 
ing here a few minutes to allow all to tramp 
off into the woods to see a cascade. The only 
objection to it I had was that the water looked 
about the color of Liebig’s extract of beef. 
But many in these parts. don't care much 
about the quality of water, they are so at- 
tached to Scotch whisky. Even some Amer- 
icans indulge in it, on the excuse that they 
are traveling a long way io the rain and 
need it. But I am satisfied with cold water 
“straight.’’ LIinclose a bit of bonnie Scotch 
heather and two photos of yachts reminding 
you of your mysterious Captain Myles... . 

Your sincere friend, H. A, B 


Comment is unnecessary.—D. F.] 
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Creates and 
sustains en- 
as no 


ergy 
other food 


» H=O { Homby's } Company, N. ¥. 


, COGOAS ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


a On this Continent, have received 


J SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 


on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


jer BREAKFAST COCOA, 


Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 

= lutely ‘pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Washing Silver. 


Soaps containing alkali are unfit for 
this purpose. It’s said we make the 
only soap suitable for that work. 
It’s absolutely harmless. 


SILVER cTRO 


is one of those fortunate combina- 
tions that produce perfect results. 
If you prefer a soap for cleaning 
silver it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 26 cts. in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St, New York 


HARTSHORNS se 


NOTICE 


be ia 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. ° 
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How Well Do We Need to Know the Life of Christ?* 


By 


This question forces itself upon the student 
_ of the life of Christ when he sees how much of 
that life the Gospels leave untouched, and 
how much, after all the labors of the scholar, 
they leave uncertain. They do not tell the 
events of the life, nor—what is more impor- 
tant—the growth of the mind of Jesus between 
childhood and manhood. They do not always 
give events in the same order or sayings in 
the same form or with the same setting. The 
critical biographer encounters obstacles, great 
or small, at almost every step. 

But are these difficulties which embarrass 
the historian such as must also bring per- 
plexity and doubt to the Christian believer? 
Do we need for a secure and perfect Christian 
faith to know the life and teachings of Christ 
more fully and exactly than the Gospels en- 
able us to know them? 

This, which is nothing less than the decisive 
question between Biblical criticism and Chris- 
tian faith, we can, I believe, bring for solution 
to Him whose answer alone is sufficient, to 
Christ Himself. His answer, though given 
only by implication, could hardly be clearer 
if it were stated inwords. If He had regarded 
an accurate knowledge of the deeds and ex- 
periences of His daily life as important for the 
faith of future disciples, He would certainly 
have seen to it thatthey were recorded. He 
made no provision for such a record, and we 
even feel instinctively that He could not have 
done so, that it would not have harmonized 
with His character or contributed to His work 
for men. . 

If He had conceived of the religion He was 
founding as consisting in the teaching and 
learning of truth He would inevitably have 
written down His sayings and could not have 
left them to the chances of memory and the 
uncertain fortunes of oral tradition. That 
Jesus was not a writer and did not direct His 
disciples to write is conclusive proof that He 
did not regard the teaching of facts and truths 
as His chief mission among men, 

The writing of a text-book of religion and 
ethics seems, indeed, almost as incongruous 
with the character of Jesus as the writing of 
an autobiography; and one begins to wonder 
whether the modern critic,in attempting to 
reconstruct these things out of the Gospels, is 
not working somewhat at one side of the pur- 
pose of Christ. Christ was content to write 
on ‘tables that were hearts of flesh.’”’ His 
disciples were His autobiography and His text- 
book of religion. He imprinted Himself upon 

' them by His life and speech, by His ministry 
of sympathy and love; and having reproduced 
Himself in them, the abiding presence of His 
Spirit, His personal life in the world was se- 
cured. This was indeed His only way. If He 
had written, men would have been bound to 
the letter of His life and teaching, and the new 
covenant would have been a covenant of law 
like the old. Christianity is, in one aspect of 
it, the imitation of the life of Christ, but of 
the spirit, not the letter of His life. Itis, in 
another view, the appropriation of the teach- 
-ings of Christ, but in their spirit, not in their 
letter. What we need to know, therefore, is 

- not the letter of His life and teaching, with 
fullness of detail and formal accuracy, but the 
spirit with its living and life-giving power. 
That the Gospels do in fact offer this that we 
need to know is the testimony of Christendom, 
and results, indeed naturally from their origin. 

The memory of the deeds and words of 
Jesus was kept alive by men who loved and 
reverenced Him, who regarded His words as 
words of God, who lived under the inspiration 
of His holy and loving personality. When 
after a generation our evangelists recorded 
‘the current traditions, oral or written, ‘of the 


* Sunday, Sept. 30, being review Sunday, we sub- 
stitute for the usual exposition of the International 
Lesson this specially timely contribution. 
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life of Christ, their interest and purpose were 
still not those of historians who would ascer- 
tain facts, but those of disciples who would 
make and establish disciples. Luke wrote 
that Theophilus might know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein he was in- 
structed; John, that his readers might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing they might have life in His 
name. Matthew and Mark do not express 
their purpose, but it was evidently the same. 
Now there is no more remarkable character- 
istic of our Gospels than this, that though frag- 
mentary in character and deviating from each 
other in detail, they yet give with clearness 
and harmony and moving power the impres- 
sion of a certain personality, a certain unique 
character. We cannot tell the order of events 
in His life at this point or that; we cannot de- 
termine with assurance in many cases the oc- 
casion or form, or in some cases even the mean- 
ing of His sayings. At various points of doc- 
trine we are uncertain just what His teach- 
ing was. No chronology of the life of Christ, 
no harmony of the Gospels, no commentary, 
no Biblical theology of the teachings of Christ 
can claim to have discovered and established 
the truth beyond dispute. Yet we have no 
difficulty in understanding the word Ohrist- 
like. We know what the spirit of His life was, 
and we know it simply from the gospel picture 
of Him. 

The Gospels somehow succeed in embodying 
and imparting the impression of the person- 
ality of Jesus. They are, indeed, nothing but 
the direct product of the impression of His 
personality on His first disciples, and are in 
the most literal sense the creation of His 
spirit. 

But this which the Gospels furnish is just 
what we have already found that we need to 
know. It is just so well that we need to know 
the life of Christ. We need a picture of the 
character of Christ, and that, rather than a 
history, is what the Gospels for the most part 
present. We need examples of the way in 
which the spirit of Christ manifests itself in 
our human life, illustrations of His view of 
the world, of His way of meeting the problems 
and perplexities of life. We need to see Him 
among men and to feel the severity of His 
holiness rebuking sin, and the tenderness of 
His love forgiving sin. We need to hear Him 
call upon God, and to know what sonship 
means. We need what the Gospels give; that 
is, we need the sort of biography of Jesus 
which they present. 

It is unnecessary and to no purpose to main- 
tain that the Gospels are perfect; that they at 
all points reflect with equal fidelity the spirit 
of Christ; that nothing foreign to Him enters 
into the picture, and that no touch that might 
have made it a still more living likeness has 
been omitted, no deed untold that we should 
eare to know, no word forgotten that it would 
do us good to hear, No such unhuman per- 
fection belongs to the Gospels, and that is not 
what is meant by saying that the Gospels fur- 


‘nish what we need to know. 


This, rather, that they are no chronicles, 
and are not to be judged by their excellence 
as chronicles, but that the spirit of life is in 
them, the spirit of the life of Christ, and so 
they are the sort of life that Christ would 
have wished to have written of Him. They 
are memorials of friendship, testimonies 
of discipleship, confessions of faith. Even 
that which is a defect in the view of science 
may well contribute to the higher end. One 
New Testament writer says of himself: ‘‘ We 
have this treasure in earthern vessels that the 
exceeding greatness of the power may be of 
God, and not from ourselves.” 

All the New Testament is an earthen vessel 
containing a treasure of divine greatness and 


power. It is a fatal error to imagine that the 
vessel itself is the treasure. The treasure of 
the Gospels is the Spirit of Christ. If the 
vessels are earthen, it is only that the treasure 
may the more surely be known to be of God. 
The workmanship of these pictures of Christ 
is not so perfect that there can be any doubt 
whence comes the superhuman beauty and 
glory of the face. 

To those who at this time are entering anew 
upon the study of the Gospels, I would point, 
then, to the proper and highest end of such 
study. The critical study of details is not to 
be feared, but neither is it to be overvalued. 
The important thing is to enter into the spirit 
of Christ, to come under the immediate im- 
pression of His personality, to gain such a 
knowledge of Him as comes, not froma diligent 
reading of books, but from the growing pos- 
session of a Christlike spirit, a heart of purity 
and of forgiving and ministering love. 


~ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 23-29. Can There Be an Ideal 
Social State Without the Gospel? Isa. 11: 
1-10; Rev. 21: 21-27. 
Has there ever been such? 
nearest approach to it? 
earth? 


Where today is the 
Are we to expect it on this 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN.® 


Topic, Sept. 30-Oct. 6. Consecration, What 
ItIs; What It Does. Rom, 12: 1-21. 

This is one of those familiar words of reli- 
gious speech, the frequency and thoughtless- 
ness of whose use often obscures the real 
meaning. Most of us have an idea that it 
represents an advanced stage of Christian life. 
We recognize it when we see it illustrated in 
saintly souls about us or in the heroes of mis- 
sionary biography. But just what the word 
implies when put over against our humdrum 
lives, set in the midst of this world’s distrac- 
tions and cares, we hardly understand. We 
think, however, there is something in the 
idea, even for us, and the object of the En- 
deavor consecration meeting is for us to realize, 
if possible, a greater degree of it. 

Consecration certainly is not an emotional 
state. To work ourselves up into a condition 
where our feelings are intense and agreeable 
is not to consecrate ourselves to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I am inclined to think that 
feeling is given, as a rule, too much considera- 
tion. We wake up in the morning with no 
pronounced feeling of Christian joy and hope 
and we foolishly conclude that our religion 
has collapsed. It has if it is grounded in the 
feelings, but not if it is rooted in Christian 
purpose and principles. Or we wait for a 
great flood of feeling before we dare enter the 
Christian life. A boy thus delaying went 
once to a wiser and older friend for help. 
“ What hinders you from becoming a Chris- 
tian?” he asked. ‘‘ Well,” the lad replied, 
“T don’t feel as Tom Smith seems to feel about 
these things.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ responded his sage 
friend, ‘‘ does the Bible say you have got to feel 
as Tom Smith does before you begin to be a 
disciple of Jesus?” M 

We need to get back to the Bible idea of 
consecration. The Old and the New Testa- 
ments agree in representing it as being set 
apart for God’s uses, That is why Paul 
dared to call his far from perfect converts 
saints. The saint in apostolic times was the 
follower of Jesus Christ, so one must make his 
life over to God if he would really consecrate 
himself. The secret of it all, as Hallin so 
beautifully says in Mrs. Ward’s story Mar- 
cella, is the surrendered will. After that 
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comes co-operation with God in the service of 
men. Wespeak often in these days of con- 
secration to humanity, and it is good to see 
how much brave, unselfish, useful work is 
going forward on what seems to. be a non- 
religious basis. But, recognizing to the full 
all that such workers accomplish, I for one do 
not believe that a man does his best work for 
his fellowmen until he has felt the touch of 
God upon his own life and responded to it by 
swinging his own life into line with the pur- 
poses of the Eternal. It is important to offer 
the cup of cold water to every thirsty, needy, 
suffering child of man, but it means more 
both to him who gives and him who takes if 
it be offered in the name of Christ. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 13: 1, 2, 11-15; 19: 4-6; 
33; 14-16; Num. 6: 2,3; 1 Sam. 1: 11, 21, 22:1 
Kings 8: 53; 2 Chron, 29: 31; 31:6; Luke 6: 22, 
23; 1 Cor. 6: 19, 20; 2 Cor. 6: 14-18; Col. 3: 


14; Heb. 10; 19-25; 1 Pet. 2:9, 10. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
AN INDIAN MISSIONARY ON HIS TRAVELS. 


BY REY. H. L. BAILEY. 


A missionary in India has variety in his 
means of travel. He may walk if he choose, 
but he is never a long distance pedestrian. 
If, in that land of deliberate action, he be in 
a real American hurry, perhaps he will be 
fortunate enough to live near the railroad and 
can ride on the Royal Mail, bumping over a 
narrow gauge road at the average rate of sev- 
enteen miles per hour. This is in Southern 
India. In the north they make better time. 
He will probably have a horse and carriage 
for local needs, and may find pleasure in driv- 
ing with his family on good roads, with his 
horse-keeper running before him to clear the 
way in city streets, or perched upon a seat 
attached to the hind axle of the carriage when 
the drive is along less crowded thoroughfares. 
If touring be part of the missionary’s duties 
he will have a bullock cart, whose driver sits 
on the tongue of the vehicle and kicks the 
bullocks with his bare toes or twists their 
tails to increase their speed. The natives 
travel leisurely in bullock carts, averaging 
two or three miles per hour, but in a public 
conveyance one may attain the speed of eight 
miles an hour on a down grade. 

Then, too, I have ridden my Pegu pony 
on narrow mountain roads, and have by his 
stumbling been pitched over his head at 
the edge of a precipice. I have climbed the 
mountains on a wretched native pony and 
have been obliged to walk till I staggered to 
save the staggering beast. I have been car- 
ried up and down the same mountains in a 
chair on the shoulders of four coolies and can 
almost feel the jolting yet. 

But, pleasanter than all these modes of 
travel, though not as convenient under all 
circumstances, is the silent steed of rubber 
and steel that has been my companion on 
many a mile in Southern India, I have risen 
hours before daylight to begin a cycling trip; 
I have pushed my wheel at midday under the 
burning tropical sun; and I have glided along 
past groves of palms or through avenues of 
banyans in the dusk of eve or in the bright 
moonlight. I have cycled alone and in com- 
pany with a brother missionary over good 
roads and bad, sometimes along a footpath, 
and sometimes over no path at all. Govern- 
ment keeps the main roads of the country in 
good repair, and marks the distances by fur- 
long and milestones. 

The bicycle is a never-ending source of 
wonder to native minds. They crowd around 
the machine to examine itif it is at rest, or 
gaze in astonishment as the cycler speeds by 
them. Often it is a source of terror as well. 
The youth who has been playing in the road 
with his back to the approaching monster 
suddenly turns at a word of warning from the 
rider and rushes with wild shrieks to the 
“shelter of the nearest cactus hedge. 

One frequently meets with queer experiences 
in cycling in India. Iremember one long ride 
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over muddy roads which was called to a sud- 
den halt. As a usual thing river beds in that 
land are dry stretches of sand, with perhaps a 
tiny stream of water making its way along. 
For this reason, and also because of thé lack 
of civilization, there are few bridges except 
for the railroads and in cities. Ten months in 
the year they are not needed. But it had 
been raining for two or three days, and instead 
of a sandy stretch of river bed I found a 
rushing torrent before me, one or two hundred 
yards wide and from two to four feet in depth, 
barring my progress, the nearest: bridge being 
miles away. I was not alone there. A con- 
siderable company of natives were making 
preparations to cross. They understood my 
situation if not my language, and came to my 
rescue. Two men took the wheel upon their 
heads and marched through the river, waist 
deep at times, to the other side. Meanwhile 
I had been assisted to the top of a load of 
hay, which presently began to move as the 
bullocks attached to it were driven into the 
river. There were half a dozen men engaged 
in the trip, and at times it needed them all to 
brace up the team and load against the current. 
Once or twice I thought I should have to wade 
across after all. But ere long I descended 
with dry feet to solid ground, and with a gift 
of money, small to me but of great value to 
them, bade them adieu and pursued my jour- 
ney. 

I never realized my opportunity and yet my 
inability to preach to the natives so acutely 
as on one of my cycling trips. I was on the 
way to spend Sunday at the home of another 
missionary, to preach to his English congre- 
gation in hisabsence. Before the twenty mile 
trip was ended there came up a shower and I 
halted beneath a tree in a village for shelter. 
Almost instantly I was surrounded by a 
throng of curious natives. They had seen 
white men before, but a bicycle was a curi- 
osity indeed. That seemed the best oppor- 
tunity I ever had for preaching the gospel 
outside of a Christian congregation, and I had 
a headful and a heartful of words which I 
longed to utter, but, alas! my tongue was 
trained to a different speech from theirs. I 
have often thought of them since and won- 
dered if another Christian with equal oppor- 
tunity has been blessed with greater ability 
to tell them of Christ. 

William Carey and Adoniram Judson did 
not go out to India with cameras, stereopti- 
cons and bicycles, but the modern missionary 
often is equipped with all of these. The stere- 
opticon will draw a crowd to whom the gospel 
may be preached, the camera is a first-rate 
agency for spreading missionary intelligence 
in America, while the bicycle serves to trans- 
port the missionary quickly across the coun- 
try and, having brought him to the place-of 
audience, is able to gather his audience for 
him. Some ministers and other good people 
in this country are inclined to look upon the 
bicycle as an agency for evil because of the 
immense amount of Sabbath breaking for 
which it is responsible. Be that as it may, in 
India the missionary welcomes and utilizes 
this swift and silent steed. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Kanaka Labor Traffic. Rev. Oscar Michelson, 
on his return from Europe to the island of 
Tongoa in the New Hebrides, found sad news 
awaiting him. The Kanaka labor traffic, that 
evil which he and Dr. Patop have been so 


_vigorously combating, has by no means been 


suppressed, but seems to be carried on with 
new energy. Some months ago the chiefs of 
this island had begged the Queensland au- 
thorities to forbid the recruiting of laborers at 
Tongoa, and it was hoped that their reasona- 
ble request would be granted. Mr. Michel- 
son’s grief and indignation were, therefore, 
great when he received a letter from the col- 
onial secretary’s office informing him that 
this inhuman slave traffic would be resumed 
by duly authorized Queensland labor vessels. 
In a recent letter Mr. Michelson writes: 
‘There is a vessel anchored here at this mo- 
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ment with twenty of the most hopeful young 
men of the island already on board. How 
many more will go it is hard to say. Itisa 
practice with our natives not to allow a rela- 
tive to go alone, so one or another would go 
with those on board. Perhaps five or six may 
see their own island again, the others will 
leave their bones in Queensland.’? In Mr. 
Michelson’s opinion, if this barbarous traffic 
continues, in the next twenty years 50,000 of 
these poor natives will be sacrificed for the 
benefit of a few sugar planters in Queensland. 

Korea. Today. Rey. Dr. Underwood of Seoul, 
Korea, has an interesting article this month 
in the Missionary Review on the present status 
of missionary work in that land. During the 
past few years there has been a large increase 
in the mission force in the field, several of 
the earlier missionaries having returned from 
furloughs and quite a goodly number of new 
recruits having arrived from time to time. 
These young workers have made good prog- 
ress in learning the difficult language and 
have plunged heart and soul into the evan- 
gelistic work. The total number of mission- 
aries at present distributed among the twelve 
to sixteen millions in Korea is twenty-six 
married men, eighteen single men and four- 
teen single women. Seoul is the principal cen- 
ter of missionary work, and there schools, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, printing presses, churches 
and chapels have been planted and from this 
city medical and evangelical tours into the 
interior are constantly being made. During 
the past year much good work has been ac- 
complished by means of street chapels and 
outdoor meetings. At the Sunday services 
the street chapels have been crowded week by 
week with attentive, and in some cases eager, 
listeners. Medical workers are very popular 
and exert a wide influence. One of the fea- 
tures of the past year has been the opening of 
The Shelter, a hospital for the numberless out- 
cast sick who, according to a not uncommon 
custom, have been turned out of doors by 
their relatives and friends and left to die. 
A dispensary is connected with this hospital 
and a chapel will be built as soon as the nec- 
essary funds have been secured. The insti- 
tution is entirely undenominational, depend- 


ent upon no board. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A Christian Endeavor Society out in Towa has 
taken a bold stand against a common eyil by circu- 
lating among its members an anti-gossip pledge. 


The formation of home departments of Christian 
Endeavor Societies is now wisely urged. These de- 
partments would include the workers who are de- 
tained at home by sickness or by their duties. They 
would send regular messages to the society and 
would thus help the Endeavorers, while the latter, 
by means of visits, would repay the debt. 


The Christian Endeavor Missionary Extension 
Course, besides conducting a missionary campaign 
throughout the West, is planning one for the East. 
Ten able missionary speakers will make a mission- 
ary lecture journey, holding missionary mass meet- 
ings in Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Albany, Springfield and Boston. These mass meet- 
ing are to be a week apart, the intervening days 
being occupied with rallies in the surrounding 
towns. 


The good citizenship work undertaken by the 
Christian Endeavorers of Indiana is attracting wide 
attention. It includes special Endeavor meetings 
and sermons by the pastors, also courses of lectures 
on the problems of good citizenship, by eminent 
speakers in every county of the State, the circu- 
lation of good citizenship pledges, and the for- 
mation of voters’ leagues. Pennsylvania, Missouri 
and Illinois are other States that are actively push- 
ing this fruitful work. 


CALENDAR. 


American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, Oct. 10-12. 

A. B.C. F.M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Oct. 10-138. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE FOOTPRINTS OF TIE JESUITS. 


The author of this volume, Hon. R, W. 
Thompson, ex-Secretary of the Navy, makes 
a sharp distinction between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Jesuits, who form 
a large and influential order within it. He 
believes that our civil and Protestant reli- 
gious institutions are being imperiled by 
the machinations of the Jesuits, and he has 
raised his voice in warning. His method is 
principally historical, and he has derived 
his material chiefly from Roman Catholic 
sources, Indeed, he addresses Roman Cath- 
olics as earnestly as any other readers. He 
writes in a calm and kindly temper but with 
considerable plainness of speech. His work 
is the fruit of long and thorough study and 
he has the advantage of having held high 
official position, such as gives one large and 
just views of national integrity and of 
sources of national strength or weakness 
which are less evident to the ordinary 
citizen. 

It is the author’s conviction that Pope 
Leo XIII. is a Jesuit and that his rule over 
the Papal Church is in harmony with the de- 
mands of that order rather than with those 
of the Church as a whole. Apparently this 
is true so far as concerns the Pope’s train- 
ing for that is a matter of record. But the 
conclusion as to his Jesuitical sway is a 
matter of inference. It may be correct but 
it is not demonstrated in these pages. Nor 
is it proved that Monsignor Satolli, at 
present the Pope’s ablegate in the United 
States, is a Jesuit, so far as we have ob- 
served, although Mr. Thompson assumes 
that he is, That is to say, we are not 
clear that all the accusations made in these 
pages against the Jesuits 1eally lie against 
them in distinction from the Roman Cath- 
olics in general, In theinterest of accuracy 
this should have been rendered more in- 
telligible. 

But we have no doubt that every charge 
made by the author against the Jesuits is, or 
has been, true. Their history has been so 
disereditable and unscrupulous that one na- 
tion after another, including some Roman 
Catholic nations, has cast them out in dis- 
grace. Nor have we any doubt that they 
are scheming as vigorously against the peace 
and safety of these United States as they 
ever have schemed elsewhere. But we do 
_ not regard them as being as dangerous as 

they have been elsewhere, because the at- 

mosphere and conditions are so different. 
Nor do we-believe it wise or safe to con- 
fuse them with the multitude of non-Jesuit 
_ Roman Catholics, who are ordinarily good 
citizens. 1 

Such a volume as Mr. Thompson’s de- 
serves to be read, although with some dis- 
crimination. The welfare of our public 
school system and the privileges of free 
speech and an unmuzzled press, which we 
certainly should lose could the Jesuits win 
control, are too precious to be risked. We 
_ have no fear of such a baleful future. Yet 
to be forwarned is to be forearmed and in 
uttering a plain and earnest warning, evenif 
it be somewhat more inclusive than is neces- 
sary, this book does good service. [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. and Cranston & Curts. 
$1.75.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Our Bible and How It Has Come to Us 

[Thomas Whittaker. pp. 125. 50 cents] isa 
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brief history of the English Bible. It isa 
collection of five articles originally printed 
in. the Sunday Magazine, written by Rey. 
R. T, Talbot, an honorary canon of Durham 
Cathedral. The first chapter is a sketch of 
the MSS. of the Old and New Testaments; 
the second tells of the translations of Caed- 
mon Bede, Alfred and Wycliffe; the third, 
of English translators up to the King James 
Version; the fourth treats of the Revised 
Version, and the last chapter gives the main 
facts, as far as known, concerning the col- 
lection of the books of the Bible. Here, in 
compact form and reverent spirit, is fur- 
nished, without discussion, the information 
which the ordinary Bible student wants to 
know concerning the history of the sacred 
writings. It is an excellent little book for 
the home and the Sunday school library. 

Mr. Charles H. Spurgeon, the wonderful 
preacher of the London Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle, still lives through the books which 
continue to be produced from the unpub- 
lished notes he left behind. One of these, 
The Art of Illustration [Wilbur B. Ketcham. 
pp. 205. $1.00], consists of five lectures de- 
livered to the students of his Pastor’s Col- 
lege. They tell, in the familiar style of the 
classroom, how to gather and use anecdotes 
and illustrations. They are full, almost too 
crowded with these; and one cannot help 
thinking that men without the lecturer’s 
great gifts, knowledge and consecration 
would be led by this instruction to string 
together stories and quotations without the 
homely wisdom by which he made of them 
instruments to hold attention and impress 
the truth. Mr. Spurgeon, however, repeat- 
edly warns his students against this, and 
the reader cannot fail to be interested in his 
stories and in the way he used them. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Spurgeon [R. H. 
Woodward Co, 50 cents] is a little neatly 
bound book of 180 pages, containing many 
quaint and homely sayings of the great 
preacher with homely pictures which en- 
force their meaning. Here are John Plough- 
man’s pictures and talk, extracts from ser- 
mons and comments on Proverbs. The 
most of this book is familiar to Spurgeon’s 
admirers, but they will be glad to have so 
many of his pithy sayings gathered into one 
compendium not much larger than a pocket 
manual, The introduction, by Rev. William 
Wright, D. D., is affectionate, but somewhat 


fulsome. 
STORIES, 


Mrs. Limber’s Raffle, by William Allen 
Butler [D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents], de- 
tails the experiences of a woman in man- 
aging a church fair at which rafiling was 
a principal feature. The sketch was first 
published anonymously in 1876, but we can- 
not have too frequent iteration of both the 
legal and ethical objections to this method 
of raising money for benevolence. Mrs. Lim- 
ber’s entanglements are humorously told, 
and churches which advocate raffling would 
do well to place this volume in the Sunday 
school library. 

Two short stories by Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, one a reprint from the Atlantic 
and the other from Putnam’s, form the sec- 
ond small volume in the Autonym Library 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents], published 
in co-operation with T,. Fisher Unwin of 
London. The first story, Found at Last, 
gives the title to the book and is a psycho- 
logical study of a visionary’s attempt to 
discover the source of the Nile. The other, 
A Sermon at Notre Dame, draws a clever 
contrast between an eloquent preacher, pre- 
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sumably Pere Hyacinthe, and a mere pro- 
létaire during a cholera panic. 

Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities is another 
in the series of classics for children re- 
printed by Ginn & Co. at a price [70 cents] 
which brings the choicest literature within 
the reach of slender purses. These volumes 
number nearly fifty and serve a useful pur- 
pose in stimulating a taste for the best 
reading. 

' There is abundant material for a good 
Sunday school book in the experiences of 
those who suffered persecution for their re- 
ligious faith during the Reformation, but 
the story of Godfrey Brenz [American Sun- 
day School Union. 80 cents], by Sarah J. 
Jones, is not written in a sufficiently at- 
tractive style to make it worthy of com- 


mendation. 
HISTORY. 


Arminianism in History [Cranston & Curts. 
pp. 237. 90 cents] might better be described 
by its alternate title, The Revolt from Pre- 
destinationism. It is a series of lectures by 
Prof. George L. Curtiss to the theological 
students of De Pauw University. He writes 
with a strong aversion to Calvinism, and 
does secant justice to the influence of that 
system of doctrine in Europe and America. 
To him Calvinism seems to be simply pre- 
destinationism. The author’s admiration 
for Arminianism is fervent, and his work is 
rather polemic than historical, though his- 
tory is extensively used to prove and illus- 
trate the excellence of Arminianism. Some 
of these lectures are overloaded with quota- 
tions. Of the eighth, for example, nearly 
one-half consists of extracts, mostly from 
Tyerman’s Life of Wesley. One feels that 
the mission and work of Methodism are 
broader than they are here outlined, and 
that its protest against predestinationism is 
magnified at the expense of the spiritual 
enthusiasm and zeal for holiness which it 
has wrought. Yet one will find in this book 
much valuable information in small com- 
pass. The sympathetic sketch of James 
Arminius is interesting, the statement of 
the doctrines he taught is more satisfactory 
than of those he has opposed, and his suc- 
cessors down to the present time, so far as 
their controversial writings are concerned, 
receive as extended notice as the compass 
of the book will admit. 

We like the arrangement, the style, the 
spirit and the evidences of scholarship in 
Mr. E. F. Henderson’s History of Germany 
in the Middle Ages [George Bell & Sons. 
$2.60]. It is more of a narrative than most 
works upon the same topic and therefore, 
while it does not lack accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness, it is more free and flowing 
and interesting in style. It ought to be 
popular and serviceable.-——Dr. John Brad- 
shaw’s English Anthology from Chaucer to 
Tennyson [Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50], 
has reached its fourth edition, which is 
good proof of its acceptability. The prin- 
cipal change in this edition is the chrono- 
logical arrangement, as nearly as possible, 
of each poem. Itis an enjoyable and sery- 
iceable volume. 

Although designed primarily for teachers, 
the Pathfinder in American History [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.20], compiled by Wilbur F. 
Gordy and Willis I. Twitchell, is an admira- 
ble handbook for the general reader. In 
addition to the usual historical matter to be 
found in such a volume there is a discrimi- 
nating list of books for supplementary read- 
ing in the poetry, fiction and biography 
which bear upon our national life. Parents 
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who desire to develop in their children a 
taste for good literature and an intelligent 
patriotism can hardly find a better guide in 
the selection of books on American history 
than this Pathfinder. 

The writer of In Old New York [Harper 
& Bros. $1.75], Mr. T. A. Janvier, has 
choice materials and has used them skill- 
fully. The result is a charming book. It 
tells of old historic localities, describes the 
growth of the modern city, is learned with- 
out being pedantic and-instructive but never 
dull. It also is illustrated freely and ad- 
mirably. The author has made himself 
thoroughly familiar with his subject. He 
combines the enthusiasm of the antiquary 
with the zest of the trained narrator. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Care of Children [Henry Altemus, 
$1.00] is one of those useful manuals which 
young mothers, in particular, will find in- 
dispensable in the physical training of their 
little ones. Among the topics treated are 
diet, clothing, bathing, emergencies, juve- 
nile ailments and puberty. The author, 
Elizabeth R. Scovil, is superintendent of the 
Newport (R. I.) Hospital and has contributed 
to our columns a series of papers on sub- 
jects similar to those treated in this book. 

Songs from the Nest is the felicitous title 
for a collection of lyrical poems on child- 
hood and motherhood, written by Emily H. 
Miller, and containing such verses as moth- 
ers love to repeat to the little ones at the 
bedtime hour. [Kindergarten Literature 
Co. 50 cents.] 

One cannot help wondering a little how the 
Essays [Charles T. Dillingham & Co. $1.25] 
of Emily O. Gibbes found their way into 
print. They are not essays but series of 
brief, disconnected comments—of which 
some are forcible and others commonplace, 
but none of much consequence—upon Re- 
nan’s Life of Jesus and several other books, 
The book is of no use by itself. One must 
have the others referred to at hand, which 
very few readers would be likely to have. 

Often an orator, called on suddenly to 
speak on national holidays and similar occa- 
sions, hastens to encyclopedias or to his 
scrap-book to find material and inspiration 
for an address. Those who have more time 
for preparation are not always above these 
aids. Thoughts for the Occasion [E. B. Treat. 
pp. 576. $1.75] is one of a series of well- 
filled scrap-books, this volume furnishing 
patriotic and secular suggestions. The 
selections are from addresses, editorials, 
newspaper articles and books, and seem 
quite miscellaneous, but, for the most part, 
well chosen. 

Most country boys have learned by patient 
experiments how to catch fresh water fish, 
and hardly any spert excels that in their 
estimation. Much of what has been so 
learned, and some that has not yet been 
found out by any of the boys, is simply 
told in The Boy’s Own Guide to Fishing, by 
John Harrington Keene [Lee & Shepard. 
pp. 200. $1.50]. Here are to be found 
minute directions how to make rods and 
fasten hooks to lines and rig all sorts of 
tackle and dig bait and catch fish. Some 
fish stories are told with gusto. Boys will 
like it and older fishermen, too. 


NOTES. . 
—— Maarten Maartens’s new story will be 
called A Drop of Blood. 


— A. Conan Doyle has written a drama 
which Henry Irving is to play. 
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— Twenty-six thousand copies of Hardy’s 
‘* Tess ” have been sold in England. 


— George Macdonald has finished writing 
a new Serial, to be called Lilith. 


— Three of F. Marion Crawford’s novels 
have just been translated into German. 


— The Czar of Russia has written a vol- 
ume of recollections of life in the Crimea. 


— Principal Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern 
Theology is about to appear in a French trans- 
lation, 


—— The third volume of Mr. J. F. Rhodes’s 
History of the United States will be published 
this winter. 

—— The British Congregational Union is to 
seatter widely Dr. Dale’s book on Protestant- 
ism, Its Ultimate Principle. 


— Anarchy and anarchists are treated 
scientifically in a volume just published by 
Professor Lombrosa of Turin. 


— Dr. Edward Emerson, son of Ralph 
Waldo, is lecturing in England on his father’s 
relations with John Sterling and on Thoreau. 


— A monument to commemorate Dr. Jow- 
ett will be erected in Balliol Chapel, and a 
marble bust will be placed in the Bodleian 
Library. 

— Octave Thanet is said to be at work 
upon a study of the recent conflict at Pull- 
man, whither she went immediately at the 
beginning of the trouble. 


— Modern musical composers, especially 
creators of light, fanciful melodies, are begin- 
ning to sell the serial rights of their composi- 
tions to publishers of popular journals. 


—— In response to an inquiry whether any 
copies are left, we announce that the Memorial 
of Mr. C. A. Richardson is still for sale by the 
Cong. 8.8. & Pub. Society at one dollar per 
volume. 


— Oliver Herford, son of Mr. Brooke Her- 
ford, is rising in fame as an illustrator. A 
new edition of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Tim- 
othy’s Quest is about to be issued with illus- 
trations by him. 


—— The Earl of Peterborough, the friend of 
Pope, of Dryden, Gay and Swift, is the model 
for the hero and Miss Anastasia Robinson the 
model for the heroine of George Meredith’s 
latest novel, Lord Ormont and His Aminta. 


— Those who enjoy the form of literature 
and autobiography which embodies itself in the 
epistolary form will be anticipating the com- 
ing months when the letters of Matthew Ar- 
nold, J. A. Symonds, Dean Church, Franz 
Liszt, W. T. and John Sherman, J. G. Whit- 
tier, Thoreau, Edwin Booth, Lucy Larcom 
and Emily Dickinson are to be given out from 
the mints of the publishers. 


— The slab to cover the grave of Robert 
Browning in Westminster Abbey has just 
been completed in Venice. Itis of the Oriental 
porphyry of which the poet was particularly 
fond. It has been put into a frame of Sienna 
marble, and the whole, though rich, is of the 
greatest simplicity. The inscription will con- 
sist only of the name and dates of birth and 
death, with an English rose at the head and a 
Florentine lily below. 


— The Paris correspondent of the Nation 
draws attention to the waning of the fame of 
Guy de Maupassant. The subscription to 
erect a monument has accumulated only a few 
hundred franes, and the sale of his books has 
fallen off. His posthumous work, The An- 
gelus, soon to be issued, is said to be a foil to 
Zola’s latest, Lourdes, which has had a tre- 
mendots sale in France. It is interesting to 
note that Zola’s statements of factsin his book 
are being questioned. 


— Twenty thousand dollars is needed to 
buy the house in Cheyne Road, Chelsea, in 
which Carlyle lived. The owners are willing 
to sell. This sum, says Mr. G. W. Smalley, 
will cover the purchase money, repairs, etc., 
and provide a small fund to keep the house in 
order. Opinion in England respecting the 
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duty of preserving this famous house is di- 
vided. Says Mr. Smalley: 


The house is now in a condition of neglect. 
It may. be sold to pull down; it will probably 
be sold secon. Carlyle lived there forty-seven 
years. The Carlyle Society has put a memo- 
rial tablet on the wall, but has no money to 
make the house itself a memorial. None of 
Carlyle’s more famous friends seem disposed 
to move in the matter. The less famous have 
the field to themselves, ...If the English 
nation deserves this reproach of indifference, 
it remains to be seen whether the American 
nation, having profited certainly not less and: 
probably more than the English by Carlyle’s 
teaching, is also indifferent. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING. Compiled 
by Isaac Thomas. pp. 383. 50 cents. --@ 
AN EXERCISE BOOK IN ALGEBRA. By M. S. Me- 
Curdy. pp. 180. 60 cents. 


Joseph Knight Co. Boston. 
red LIFE IN ART. By Estelle M. Hurll. pp. 176. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

GESCHICHTEN AUS DER TONNE. By Theodor Storm. 
Edited by Prof. C. F. Brusie. pp.127. 65 cents. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
AROUND THE WORLD ON A BicycLe. By Thomas 

Stevens. Two vols. pp.547and 477. $5.00. 
MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. Edited by 
the Duc D’Audiffret-Pasquier: pp. 461. $2.50. 
THE JOHANNINE THEOLOGY. By Prof. G. B. Ste- 

vens, D.D. pp. 387. $2,00. 
THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 
S.A. Drake. pp. 269. $1.50. 


Harper & Brothers. New York. 
TRILBY. By George du Maurier. pp. 464. $1.75. 
SRL ARE Cousins. By William Black. pp. 444. 
$1.75. 
VIGNETTES of MANHATTAN, By Brander Matthews. 
pp.180. $1.50. 
aunt MounNTAIN. By F. T. Clark. pp. 230. 


By 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
PEAK AND PRAIRIE. By Anna Fuller. pp. 391. 
$1.00. 
LESSER’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
206. 50 cents. 


American Tract Society. New York. 
PATHS AND By-PATHS. By Mrs. A. M. Pickford. 
pp. 352. $1.25. ' 
Won By Love. By Mrs.8.S. Wood. pp. 272. $1.00. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
HisTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Prof, 
H.C.Sheldon. Five vols. $10.00. 


Maemillan & Co. New York. ~ 
MAD Sir UCHTRED OF THE HILLS. ByS. R. Crock- 
ett. pp.195. $1.25. 


Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
My Lapy Rota. ByS.J.Weyman. pp. 384. $1.25. 


Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
THE NEW ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Rey. A. T. 
Pierson, D.D, pp.451. $1.50. é 


American Book Co. New York. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By W. J. Milne, Ph.D. 
pp. 200. 60 cents. 
Flood & Vincent. Meadville, Pa. 
THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By Profs. 
eae ee Coman and Elizabeth Kendall. pp. 300. 
EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Prof. 
H.P.Judson. pp. 343. $1.00. 
FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By Prof. H. A. 
Beers. pp.313. $1.00. 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART. By Prof. W. H. 
Goodyear. pp.310. $1.00. 
WALKS, AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD. 
By Prof. Alexander Winchell. pp. 353. $1.00. 


Beacon Publishing Co. Lansing, Mich. 
INTERSPERSED HARMONY OF THE LIFE AND JOUR- 
NEYS OF CHRIST. By Jerome Travis. pp. 230, 
With map. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
THE BEGINNERS’ READERS. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Helen M. Cleveland. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER 
PLINY. Edited by Prof.S. B. Platner. pp. 92. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH 
HistToRY. Vol. VI. Edited by Rey.S. M. Jackson. 
pp. 224. $3.00. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Philadelphia. 

RELATION OF TAXATION TO MONOPOLIES. By E. R. 
Johnson. pp. 25. 25 cents. f 
CLASSIFICATION OF Law. By R.H. Curtis. pp. 15. 

15 cents. 

Non-partisan National W.C.T.U. Cleveland, O. 

TEMPERANCE TEACHING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
Mrs. H.M.Ingham. pp. 88. 25 cents. 


Cong. S.S. & Pub. Society. Chicago. 
STUDENTS’ CHRONOLOGICAL CHART OF BIBLICAL 
HisTorY. By C.F. Keut, Ph.D. 25 cents. 


Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. PaulCarus. pp. 
373. 50 cents. 


Wealth Makers’ Publishing Co. Lincoln, Neb. 
ARMAGEDDON. By G. H. Gibson. pp. 140. 35 cents. 
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BOSTON’S NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


“This palace is the people’s own,” sang Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes at the laying of the 
“corner stone, Nov. 28, 1888, and that is the fact 
to be borne in mind now that the books are 
being removed from the edifice on Boylston 
Street to their new home on Copley Square. 
For it 7s a palace—the temple of painting and 
architecture and the industrial arts, as well as 
a storehouse of literature and knowledge, the 
resort of the scholar and the fountain from 
which churches, schools and shops will draw 
the waters of life. And it 2s the people’s prop- 
erty, for the erection of which they have 
pledged themselves and their successors to 
pay two and a quarter million dollars. 

It was this aspect of the case that most im- 
pressed the English critic who subjected the 
new edifice to technical criticism in the Art 
Journal (April, 1893). Said he: “It will be 
the fine flower of the democratic, intellectual 
and esthetic tendency of the day, the signal 
proof to the world that democratic and icono- 
elastic are not convertible terms.’’ Of course 
this was written before Europe had been 
taught the same lesson by the Columbian Ex- 
position’s architectural display. 

The new edifice is fortunate in its location. 
It faces on Copley Square, named after Bos- 
ton’s artist who first won more than a local 
fame. It has for its neighbors on the square 
representative buildings devoted to religion, 
art, education, commerce and the family life. 
Opposite it is Trinity Church—where Phillips 
Brooks preached—the proof of the genius of 
Richardson, the architect. To the right, as 
you stand looking outward from the library’s 
doors, is the Museum of Fine Arts and to the 
left the Old South Church and the Second 
Unitarian Church, over which Emerson min- 
istered for a time, while beyond Trinity’s roof 
line the Hotel Brunswick can be seen, and in 
the rear of the library is the Harvard Medical 
School. From the square radiate broad ave- 
nues in every direction, and once let the 
square,as such, have the artistic treatment 
and adjustment which the Boston Society of 
Architects have planned to give it—the city 
fathers permitting—and Boston will have a 
spectacle the like of which does not exist in 
any American city. Nor does now for that 
matter. And yet only architects or those who 
have studied European capitals can appreciate 
how much the total effect always will be 
lessened by the lack of harmony in plan, due, 
of course, to the limitations which individual 
initiative and dependence upon resources non- 
public entail. 

The public demand for a new building be- 
gan in 1879. In 1880 the State gave the land. 
From then on until 1887 was a time of squab- 
bling and indecision on the part of city offi- 
cials and local architects, and strenuous effort 
by the few to prevent a monstrosity from be- 
ing foisted on the community. Late in 1887 
the Legislature intrusted entire responsibility 
and power to the board of trustees of the 
library, and twenty days later they had se- 
lected Mr. McKim of the firm of McKim, 
Meade & White as the architect. From that 
day to this he and his professional associates 
have had supervision of every detail of the 
construction, as well as the planning. Fortu- 
nate for the city was it that the choice was 
thus made and the scheme elevated at once 
above the plane of mediocrity and self-seeking 
and self-enrichment. ; 

The first estimates of the cost were soon 
found too small, but the city has been gen- 
erous. The trustees have not been extrava- 
gant and many enrichments that enter into 
the plan will be left to future tax-payers to 
provide. The selection of a firm of New York 
architects made some members of the profes- 
sion in Boston sore at first. There have been 
not a few just criticisms of some of the details 
of architecture, but on the whole the building 
has commended itself to the profession gen- 
erally and to European critics who have seen 
it, and the sense of its majestic simplicity 
grows upon one who sees it day after day. 
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Whether the interior arrangements are suited 
to the utilitarian purposes of the library re- 
mains to be seen, There always has been a 
feeling that the trustees and architects hardly 
treated the professional librarians with due 
consideration or studied library construction 
from the standpoint of the librarians and the 
public when they formulated their plans, and 
this feeling found frank utterance at the meet- 
ing of the American Library Association in 
1890, when Dr. W. F. Poole of Chicago, now 
deceased, made direct charges which were by 
no means answered by the trustees in the 
Subsequent controversy. Nothing but the 
tests of usage and time can prove the utility 
of the edifice. 

So much for history. Now for a few facts. 
The contour of the exterior of the building 
may be judged from our illustration on the 
cover page. To those who have been to Paris 
and seen the Libraire Ste. Genevieve it is 
easy to see where the model for this grand 
yet simple illustration of the classic renais- 
sance type of architecture was found. The 
Milford granite of which its walls are con- 
structed will grow warmer with age, and, 
barring that time, the rich, brown Spanish 


tiles of the roof give the requisite element of © 


color. Just under the cornice and stretching 
across the facade is the inspiring, noble in- 
scription, 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON 


BUILT BY THE PEOPLE AND DEDICATED TO 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 


THE COMMONWEALTH REQUIRES THE EDUCATION 
OF THE PEOPLE AS THE SAFEGUARD 
OF ORDER AND LIBERTY. 


Over the central arch of the main entrance 
are specimens of August St. Gaudens’s art, 
the seal of the library being flanked on either 
side with the seals of the State and city— 
all cut in imperishable granite. Around and 
about the main entrance is a superb specimen 
of metal work supporting the lamps that will 
light up the doorways, and here, as elsewhere, 
there is abundant evidence of our rank as a 
people gifted in the artistic creation and use 
of wrought iron and cast bronze. Entering 
the vestibule of pink marble, gazing at the 
ceiling of mosaic work, one discovers that, 
while on the outer granite walls the names of 
men of cosmopolitan fame have been enrolled, 
here engraved in marble are the names of 
Boston’s immortals, such as Sumner, Agassiz, 
Copley, Motley, Story, Channing, Longfellow, 
Franklin and a score of others. 

In the pavement at the foot of the great 
staircase, which is made of Echaillon marble 
and leads up to Bates Hall, inlaid in the mar- 
ble are the names of the great benefactors of 
the library. Oneither side guarding the stairs 
are the marble lions by Louis St. Gaudens, 
memorial gifts of the Second and Twentieth 
Regiments of the Massachusetts Volunteers 
in the Civil War. 

Bates Hall on the second floor, extending 
across the entire Copley Square front, will be 
the finest room of its kind in the world and, 
architecturally speaking, a masterpiece. The 
beautiful inner court, with its shade, green 
grass and—ultimately—fountain by Martiny 
will be a revelation and constant delight. 

In designing and decorating the interior 
the trustees have had the wisdom to call to 
their support the Americans of highest rank 
in the world of art, and as a result the library 
will have upon its walls elaborate mural 
paintings by John S. Sargent, others by E. A. 
Abbey depicting The Search for the Holy 
Grail and others by Whistler and John Eliot. 
To design the panels along the great staircase 
hall Puvis de Chayannes, the noted French- 
man; has been called in, and John La Farge 
has decorated the architectural room, which 
is to be a memorial to Richardson. 

Sculpture lends her aid, and statues of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson by French and of Sir 
Harry Vane by McMonnies are to be sheltered 
within, while without on pedestals near the 
main entrance symbolic figures by A. St. 
Gaudens are to be seated. 
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Decorated handsomely but not so ornately as 
the great halls, there are rooms here and there 
throughout the building in which the many 
special collections will be housed, while by 
itself in the rear is the great stackroom with 
its capacity of two million volumes. G. P. M. 


<> 


DR. PARKHURST IN NORTHAMPTON, 


Aside from preaching at his mission, Dr. 
Parkhurst’s first appearance in the pulpit 
since his return from Europe was in North- 
ampton, where he was greeted last Sunday 
by a congregation that taxed to the utmost 
the capacity of the Edwards Church. Fully 
1,300 people, including 500 Smith College girls 
just back from their vacation, were present, 
and not a few persons drove in from the sur- 
rounding towns. 

Northampton has known Dr. Parkhurst 
ever since his college days at Amherst, and 
has watched his career with added interest 
because his wife belongs to one of its most re- 
spected families. When a pastor of the little 
Berkshire church from which he was called to 
Madison Square, he used occasionally to ex- 
change with Dr. Gordon Hall of the Edwards 
Church. There were then many in the con- 
gregation who predicted a brilliant future for 
the young man, while others thought he had 
a penchant for long words which if indulged 
would fetter his acknowledged talents. 

However that might have been in the old 
days, there is in the American pulpit today no 
more perfect master of short, hot, telling 
Saxon, and his Northampton sermon was an 
evidence of how completely he bends the 
English language to the uses of his vigorous 
thought. His text was, ‘‘Free yet bond- 
servants of God,’’ and his central idea was the 
importance of quickening today a. sense of 
the majesty of God’s law and of the limits 
of individual freedom. The great defect in 
American life is that our people, under the 
patronage of Christianity, have learned the 
lesson of liberty without acquiring its counter- 
part. Ina very large element of our popula- 
tion there are exhibited in the germ the seeds 
of that lawlessness which ripens into anarchy. 
The doctor improved the opportunity to speak 
a timely word to the large number of young 
people before him and emphasized the duty of 
obedience to parents and teachers. ‘‘ The 
greatest lesson you can learn at home or at 
school, the lesson that will make you holy 
men and women, is to learn to do as you are 
told.” - 

From now until the sixth of November, the 
date of the New York election, Dr. Parkhurst 
has nearly every evening pledged to the in- 
terests of the anti-Tammany crusade. This 
obliges him to decline the calls which are 
pouring in upon him by letter and telegrams 
to come to other cities and help forward 
municipal reform. One great encouragement 
to him in his long and arduous labors in New 
York has been the thought that what was 
done there in the interests of clean politics 
would be influential for good all through the 
country, and already he has abundant assur- 
ance that the leaven is spreading fast and far. 
When asked at Northampton whether he was 
hopeful of success in November he expressed 
considerable confidence, but added, in the 
same calm, cheery tone, ‘‘It won’t make any 
difference if we are defeated; our work will 
go right on.” 

Mr. O. E. Wells, the man who formulated 
charges against Prof. R. %. Ely of Wis- 
consin University which he was unable to 
substantiate, has failed to secure renomina- 
tion for the position of State superintendent 
of instruction from the political party which 
last gave it to him. Prof. A. B. Hart of 
Harvard, who wrote from Paris to Mr. Wells 
censuring Professor Ely and sympathizing — 
with his accuser, has since his return to this 
country found that he was misled, and ac- 
knowledged publicly that his letter to Mr. 
Wells was “unjust and regrettable.” 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


Institutional work is to be organized ona 
firm basis in a Cleveland church. 

Two trials only of individual communion 
cups have resulted in the hearty indorsement 
of them by a church in Taunton, Mass. 

Almost every stage of progress on new 
church buildings, from laying the foundation 
to the dedicatory exercise, is reported from 
St. Louis. : 

An excellent record is left with- Pilgrim 
Church, Duluth, by its retiring pastor. Mass- 
achusetts welcomes this addition to its min- 
isterial ranks. 

The annual sifting of its membership by a 
church in New Yorkis an unusual custom, but 
one which doubtless adds strength while it 
decreases numbers. 

The indications of the commencement of 
fall work among the churches are many. In- 
dividually and in bodies they are everywhere 
entering upon the new season’s activities. 
The reports of State meetings are real indica- 
tions in the ‘‘ News”? columns that the sum- 
mer is past. 

It is a rather noteworthy fact that so many 
denominations were represented among the 
speakers at the dedication services mentioned 
just below. Additional facts of interest about 
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the speakers are that one was froma daughter 
church in South Africa, others were from the 
neighboring mother and sister churches, and 
another represented the Odd Fellows’ Lodge 
in the city. 

The return of many students to seminary 
halls this month is not for all of them a re- 
turn from rest. For many to resume the 
more regular discipline of another term is 
merely a transfer from work of one character 
to that of another. The summer has been to 
them a period of growth through practical 
effort and a preparation for later years of 
usefulness. 

New Hampshire’s Christian academies are 
dear to her heart, and none more so than 
Kimball Union on the hills of Meriden. The 
appeal, therefore, of the church in that place 
for assistance in rebuilding its recently burned 
edifice comes home with peculiar force, inas- 
much as it is the church where the students, 
gathered from all over the State, worship. 
Its pastor, Rev. C. F. Robinson, laid the case 
so plainly before the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciation last week that at once a resolution 
was passed expressing hearty sympathy and 
urging the churches to furnish practical aid 
as they might be able. There are probably 
not a few persons outside of New Hampshire 
who owe much to Kimball Union and who 
will be glad to contribute toward the new 
edifice. 
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ROCKLAND’S THIRD EDIFICE. 


The new house of worship at Rockland, 
Mass., was crowded by the large congrega- 
tion which gathered at the dedication exer- 
cises, Sept. 12. An eloquent sermon was 
preached by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., 
from the text Matt. 16: 19, and the dedicatory 
prayer was offered by the pastor, Rev. F. A. 
Balcom. Several addresses, besides a histori- 
cal sketch of the church, were given by pas- 
tors and representatives of the Methodist, 
Baptist, Unitarian and other churches in the 
vicinity. The special music and floral decora- 
tions were an attractive feature of the exer- 
cises. 

The work on the new building was begun in 
June, 1891, and, after various hindrances, is 
now finished. The edifice is constructed of 
wood and is 113 by 76 feet in exterior measure- 
ments. On the southwest corner stands the 
Spire, 100 feet high, containing a clock and 
a bell. The basement is built of Quincy 
granite with trimmings of Milford gran- 
ite.. The auditorium is arranged after the 
*““corner plan,’ the entrances and the pulpit 
being in the corners and the seats diverging 
from the front. It is octagonal in shape, with 
a seating capacity of 450. The floor descends 
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in a curve from the back. Four large stained 
glass windows, two of them gifts of the C. E. 
Society and the Sunday school, the others 
from friends, admit sufficient light to the 
room, and electric lamps are also supplied. 
The pulpit furniture is opposite the main en- 
trance and, like the pews, is of quartered 
oak. 

On the east side of the main room the 
chapel is connected by sliding doors, and gives 
additional seats for 250 persons. All the win- 
dows in the chapel, besides some of the fur- 
nishings, were provided by the Sunday school 
Other rooms afford conveniences for 
the pastor, the classes and the libraries. In 
the basement is a dining-room, a kitchen and 
a ladies’ parlor, all furnished by the Ladies’ 
Circle, and a primary-room furnished by the 
children. The total cost of the building was 
$37,215, of which $6,200 was paid for furnish- 
ings. The new organ, from the Hook & Hast- 
ings Cu., Boston, was purchased for $2,250. 
The work of construction was done by H. H. 
Wardwell of Brockton, and the plans drawn 
by W. H. Hayes of Minneapolis. For the cut 
of the edifice we are indebted to the Boston 
Herald. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE MEETING. 


From lovely Lancaster up in the north- 
western corner of the State to Concord con- 
siderably below the center is a sizable step 
for so venerable a body as the New Hampshire 
Association of Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian Churches, which migrates for its annual 
meeting here and there throughout the State, 
but, inasmuch as a year was allowed for the 
journey, it accomplished it with no loss of 
health or of dignity. In assembling last week 
at Concord it found itself in an environment 
hardly less attractive than that of last year, 
for the capital city has its neighboring moun- 
tains also, and in its wide and clean streets, 
its comfortable and, as the delegates also 
found, its hospitable homes, and in tbe gen- 
eral atmosphere of thrift and good order it 
has no superior in New England, while the 
weather could not have been more delightful. 
The well-developed system of electric cars 
makes it possible to get an easy, inexpensive 
and satisfying look at the city and its out- 
lying districts. 

The visitor notes at ouce the modest and 
pretty capitol and the numerous other public 
buildings, like the City Library, the Pillsbury 
Hospital and the Old Folks’ Home, which tell 
of excellent provision both for intellectual 
culture and for the dependent members of the 
community. A mile and a half to the west of 
the city is St. Paul’s School, one of the most 
famous and successful fitting schools in the 
country and still presided over by that re- 
markable disciplinarian, Dr. Coit, who founded 
it. Theschool has a pronounced English flavor, 
and turns out a good many young men who be- 
come a credit to the country as well as to the 
institution. 

In winter, when all the wheels of the social 
machinery are moving and the Legislature is 
in session, Concord must be a lively place, for 
it supports no less than seven Shakespeare 
Clubs—for which a special room in the library, 
by order of its builder, is reserved— while a 
Woman’s Club flourishes, as do a number of 
book and magazine clubs. The churches are 
strong and aggressive. It is to be doubted if 
the old North has its peer in the country in 
its record of long pastorates, having been 
served by only five men since its organization 
165 years ago. Dr. F. D. Ayer, its present 
pastor, last week rounded out twenty-seven 
years of fruitful service there. At the. other 
end of the city is the South Church, whose 
membership includes many of the well to do 
and influential citizens and which has for its 
minister one of the most promising men whom 
Andover has graduated in recent years, Rev. 
H. P. Dewey. 

It was with this church that the association 
met in larger numbers than ever before, owing 
to the recent change in the constitution of the 
body whereby the churches are represented 
directly and not through conferences. In con- 
sequence 250 delegates were present, consti- 
tuting a body of guests who, while receiving 
ample entertainment from the cordial Con- 
cord churches, would tax severely the capac- 
ity of smaller places. Indeed, the question 
was raised as to a return to the old basis of 
membership, but it was decided to coutinue 
as at present, at least for the next meeting, 
which is to be held with the Pilgrim Church 
in Nashua and which is to be put one week 
later in September than heretofore. 

Rev. G. F. Merriam was made moderator of 
the convention and Rev. C. F. Robinson and 
Rey. F. E. Winn its scribes. The body was 
fortunate in its choice of preachers. Rev. L. 
H. Thayer on the opening evening developed 
with suggestiveness and force the text, ‘‘ Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God,” 
bringing out the thought that the noun for 
the individual life today and for the common 
life of society is Christ. Rev. G. H. De Be- 
voise’s theme for the closing sermon was 
Laboring Together with Him. 

The themes of the papers and addresses 
were practical and pertinent to present coni1- 
tions in church and state, but unfortunately 
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not enough time was allowed for discussion 
from the floor. Rey. W. L. Anderson set forth 
in a clear and hopeful paper the Aim of the 
Church, emphasizing the desirability of culti- 
vating a catholic spirit and of imitating the 
best in the spirit and methods of other denom- 
inations wherever that best is found. Rev. 
A. J. McGown’s theme was the Strength and 
Weakness of Congregationalism. The strong 
points he enumerated as its positive theologi- 
eal faith, its free and progressive polity, its 
educational and missionary spirit and its 
adaptability to environment. It is weak, he 
thought, in the frequent lack of co-operation 
and in its method of settling ministers. The 
Institutional Church was considered by Rev. 
D, W. Goodale, who gave an excellent de- 
_ Scription of its aims and methods and hinted 
at the possible realization of certain of its 
features in rural districts. Rev. H. P. Peck 
discoursed upon the Sunday school. Four of 
the national benevolent societies had a hear- 
ing—Rev. G. H. Gutterson speaking for the 
A. M. A., Rey. Fergus Ferguson for the 
C. BE. S., Rev. G. M. Boynton, D. D., for 
the C.8.S. and P.S., and Rev. William Kin- 
caid, D.D., for the A. H. M. S., the latter’s 
address being the main feature of Wednesday 
evening’s anniversary of the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society, over which the new presi- 
dent, Hon. G. E. Kamsdell, presided. Dart- 
mouth College sent as its spokesman Professor 
Adams, and he gave an admirable account of 
the condition of the college. 

A backward glance over the year, cast by 
Secretary C. &. Roper, detected more signs of 
promise than heretofore. Indeed, his annual 
report he considered the most encouraging of 
the five that he has presented during his term 
of service. Revivals have been numerous and 
the ordinary activities of the churches have 
been creditably maintained. In nearly fifty 
places special services had been held, under 
the lead of evangelists or outside workers. 
Many churches reported better prayer meet- 
ings than in other years. Some spoke of good 
work accomplished in enforcing the liquor 
laws and a few haye tried, with gratifying 
success, various new methods, like Boys’ Bri- 
gades and social reading clubs. This cheer- 
ing showing was hardly matched by Rev. S.L. 
Gerould’s statistical report, which showed a 
net loss of membership of thirty, a loss in Sun- 
day school membership of 536 and a decrease 
in benevolent contributions of over $14,000. 
There has been a gain, however, of 614 in the 
membership of the Endeavor Societies. . 

The figures of Secretary A. T. Hillman of 
the Home Missionary Society had a brighter 
look, for despite the business depression the 
total receipts, $31,123, were $9,109 in excess of 
last year. More than half of this sum was 
sent to the national society, and the rest went 
to the support of sixty-nine churches which 
report 201 hopeful conversions and to aid work 
in twenty-eight out-stations. The new plan 
of co-operation between the State and national 
societies is working well. 

The business of the association consumed 
considerable time, and the point that elicited 
the most debate was the question of the con- 
tinuance of the New Hampshire Journal as 
the State organ of the denomination, in regard 
to which no definite decision was reached, but 
the present committee on the paper was en- 
larged. Rey. H. P. Dewey was elected dele- 
gate to the National Council, and Messrs. 
H. R, Brown of Dover and John Kimball were 
nominated as corporate members of the Amer- 
ican Board. The women had an interesting 
missionary meeting, at which Mrs. Caswell 
registered her usual success as a speaker on 
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MONTANA CONFERENCE. 


_ Warious circumstances combined to make 
the gathering in Helena, Sept. 4, 5, a small 
one, but the sessions were all full of interest. 
-The reports from the churches showed that, 
in spite of the unusually hard conditions, 
commendable progress has been made. More 
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additions on confession of faith have been re- 
ceived than in any previous year. Only two 
or three important fields were reported vacant, 
awaiting the coming of pastors. 

The C.S.S.and Publishing Society reported 
the opening up of a number of inviting fields, 
which would at once be occupied by the Mis- 
sionary Society but for lack of funds. The 
women’s meeting was one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the program. A symposium 
on the Industrial Problem was listened to 
with interest. Resolutions were passed in- 
dorsing the work of the Publishing Society 
under the leadership of Superintendent Bell, 
and expressing sympathy with the H. M.S. in 
the present financial stringency. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Me.—The Cumberland Association modeled its 
first fall meeting, held in Portland, Sept. 11, after 
the nature of a retreat. The general theme was 
The Holy Spirit; special topics were: What Is It to 
Know God, in Distinction from Knowing About 
Him? The Central Teaching of Christ; The Way of 
the Cross; Helps to a Devout Life. 


N.1f1.—The Monadnock Association held a recent 
meeting in Keene. Steps were taken toward the 
organization of a church in the southwestern part 
of the State. The subjects were: The Duty of Praise 
and Cheerfulness in Religion, The-Spiritual Aspect 
of the Present Industrial Unrest and The Best 
Plan of Support for Disabled Ministers. The ser- 
mon was by Rey. A.C. Fay. 

Vr.—The Windham Conference, held in Towns- 
hend, Sept. 12, 13, was largely attended and full of 
interest. The churches reported an encouraging 
advance, especially in the Sunday school and in 
parish work. A comparative statement showed that 
more young people and families than formerly have 
been reached in the last few years. The general 
trend of the addresses and discussions, relating 
chiefly to work in behalf of the young or upon the 
mission fields, was notable. The needs of the home 
were set forth by Secretary C. H. Merrill, two of the 
lady evangelists and others; the foreign work was 
represented by Miss Mary Root of Madura and Rey. 
J. K. Brown of Harpoot. All the sessions were 
marked by deep spirituality and bright hopefulness. 


KAN.—The Arkansas Valley Association held a 
meeting in Sterling, Sept. 5,6. The topics were: 
Christ Liveth in Me, Missionary Living and Giving, 
Relation of Doctrine to Life, The Minister Needed 
for Our Times and Humanity of Christianity. 
Special hours were devoted to woman’s missionary 
work and the Y. P. S.C. E. 


Wichita Association met in Newton, Sept. 3-5. 
The chief subjects were: The Sermon that Wins, 
Congregationalism and Sociology, The Endeavor 
Society and the Church, The Teachers’ Meeting, 
The Prayer Meeting and Woman’s Missionary Work. 


Wyo.—The Northern Association met in Dayton, 
Sept. 10, 11. The meetings were held in a gospel 
tent erected for a Methodist camp meeting. Two 
new churches, Ohlman and Englefield, were re- 
ceived. It is remarkable that every church was 
represented and the entire program was carried 
out. The sessions were marked by earnestness and 
the sermons and addresses were exceptionally prac- 
tical and powerful. The people of Dayton deserve 
great credit for their hospitality, liberal collections 
and large attendance. 


CAL.—The Sonoma Association met in Sonoma, 
Sept. 4, 5, with a good delegation. A new fea- 
ture here was the woman’s hour. The subjects 
were: The Empty Pew and How to Fill It, The 
Church—a Witness for Christ, The Bible—the Book 
for All Men,and The Redeeming Force in California. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


CAu.—The San Francisco Club had a pleasant out- 
ing, Sept. 8, at Belmont School. About 100 mem- 
bers and friends enjoyed the excursion and were 
greatly pleased with the equipment of this institu- 
tion for boys. Since its consolidation with Hop- 
kins Academy several buildings have been added 
and ten acres adjoining purchased. At the meeting 
several speeches were made on California, Indus- 
trially, Educationally and Congregationally. Plans 
are being considered fora celebration of the quar- 
ter century of our seminary under the auspices of 
the club. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—Shawmut. A series of choral vesper 
services has been arranged for Sunday afternoons. 
The services consist largely of music by a large 
chorus and a quartet, and a short address is given 
by the pastor, Rey. W. E. Barton——Old South. It 
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was no less a preacher than Dr. Munger who dis- 
appointed, through his non-appearance, a large and 
expectant congregation last Sunday morning. For- 
tunately, Dr. S. P. Fay was present and was equal 
to the emergency, so the worshipers did not have to 
go away unfed. 

SOMERVILLE.— First. Work has been resumed in 
earnest, especially among the youngmen. They had 
a parliamentary drill recently, and propose to start 
a public reading-room in the parish house, The 
congregation of the church has aided them by a 
generous offering. 

ScITUATE.—By the will of the late Joseph T. 
Bailey the church receives $10,000. This is a very 
old society, having been organized in 1639. Its 
present membership is about eighty-five. 


TAUNTON.—Trinitarian. Individual communion 
cups have been used at two services. The new 
method has in no way detracted from the dignity 
of the occasion, but has met with unqualified ap- 
proval. 

The clergymen of the city and vicinity have lately 
formed an association for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing a spirit of union and co-operation in all good 
work, especially in regard to matters of local public 
interest. Seventeen pastors, representing all de- 
nominations, took part in the meeting for organiza- 
tion and others have signified their intention of 
joining in the movement. This step is one of the 
most favorable signs for the religious and moral 
interests of Taunton. 


WORCESTER.—The Congregational ministers of 
the city met last week for the first time since 
vacation to reorganize and plan the work for the 
fall. 

Maine. 

Norway.—Second. The meeting house is erected 
The loss of the building 
last spring, with all its contents, was a heavy blow 
to the church. The Sunday school would be glad to 
receive second-hand books for replacing its library. 
Address Rey. B.S. Rideout, pastor. 


PORTLAND.—Fourth. Rev. E. M. Cousins, the 
new field secretary, is working vigorously among 
the smaller and pastorless churches in the county. 
He proposes to join this church with the South 
Portland under one pastorate. 


ScARBORO.—Dr. J. G. Merrill has consented to 
serve as pastor here in connection with his work as 
editor of the Christian Mirror. The proximity of 
this field to Portland makes it preferable to two 
other churches that have sought his services. 


BANGOR.—The seminary has received an addition 
of $8,000 to its funds from Mr. H. H. Fogg of Bangor. 
The seminary professors are returning from their 
vacations to make ready for the new year beginning 
Sept. 20. The lectures will begin promptly. The 
term is shortened two weeks this year by changing 
the date of the anniversary from the first week 
of June to the third of May. 


EAst BANGOR.—Mr. S. E. McGeehon of Bangor 
Seminary has done good service here and at Essex 
Street during the summer. There have been ten 
hopeful conversions at the latter place and a C. BE. 
Society has been organized. Since there is no church 
at this point, converts are obliged to join the city 
churches. 

ALBANY AND STONEHAM.—Mr. E. W. Pond of Yale 
Seminary has just closed fifteen weeks of service in 
these churches. There is no church at the latter 
place, and heretofore there has been little religious 
interest. This summer, however, there has been an 
attendance of 115 at an afternoon service, and a 
Sunday school of eighty-five members has been or- 
ganized. Through the kindness of New Haven 
friends a good library has been secured. On the 
last Sunday, as well as on the Thursday evening pre- 
ceding, when Dr, Gibbons of Philadelphia preached, 
marked interest was manifested. 


DEER IsLE.—VFirst. ‘*Old Folks’ Sunday”? was 
celebrated Sept. 2. Carriages were sent for aged 
members, and many who had not been at church for 
years were present. The meeting of old friends 
around the communion table was cheering. Rey. 
J. S. Richards, the pastor, preached on The Whole 
Family. 

WoopFoRD.—The family of Rev. G. C. Wilson is 
greatly afflicted by the death, at Omaha, Neb., of 
the only son’s wife, whose clothing took fire from 
gasoline, which she was using. 


MERCER.—Rev. J. A. Jones, who supplies here, re- 
ports encouragingly. There have been ten additions 
on confession and one by letter. The burning of the 
chapel is a serious loss. but the use of the Methodist 
vestry is offered. 

BIDDEFORD.—Second. Plans are being considered 
by which a union may be effected between this and 
the Pavilion Church. Originally one organization, 
they were separated about thirty-five years ago. At 
a recent meeting of thirty prominent members of 
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both parishes, an earnest desire for reunion was 
expressed. Itis probable that the property of the 
Second Church will be used, and that a call will be 
extended to the pastor of the Pavilion Church, Rev. 
T. A. Frey, since the Second is now pastorless. 

Rev. G. C. Wilson, formerly missionary for West- 
ern Maine, has accepted the general superintend- 
ency of the Maine Bible Society. The Free 
Chureh of Deering succeeded in completing the 
payment of its indebtedness last week.—Rey. Mr. 
Cummings of the Little Wanderers’ Home, Boston, 
was recently in Bethel with four of the children.— 
Rey. E. Bond, Sandwich Islands, sends his third 
annual gift of $100 to the church in Hallowell where 
he formerly worshiped. 


New Hampshire. 

WINCHESTER.—The church celebrated its seventy- 
fifth Sunday school anniversary Aug.3l. Several 
addresses, besides a historical sketch, were given. 
The gathering was a pleasant one in all its features. 

EXETER.—The late Mrs. H. M. Merrill left the 
Second Church a legacy of $2,000, the income of 
which will go for the support of preaching. 

MERRIMACK.—VFirst. A deep affliction is the re- 
cent death of Deacon M. P. Nichols, who had been 
closely allied with its revival experiences, a man of 
great spiritual and intellectual power and a deacon 
in active service for nearly fifty years. This church 
has lost heavily by death in recent years. 

Vermont. 


WARDSBORO.—Rey. G. B. Drake has held Sunday 
preaching services for ten weeks during the year in 
three parts of the town, besides doing Y. P. S.C. BE. 
and Sunday school work. He has also conducted a 
successful Bible class for six months on Tuesday 
evenings. Old and young have showed renewed 
interest in Bible study. 

PurNey.—The church has neyer had a stronger or 
more loyal set of young people than at present and 
the average attendance of the Sunday school has 
largely increased. The general interest in the work 
has been manifested by repairs on the house of wor- 
ship at large expense. Twelve scholars from the 
Sunday school have recently united with the church. 


WESTMINSTER.—The church has just been refur- 
nished with seats and carpet, and is undergoing 
other repairs with the promise of a great improve- 
ment. The Sunday school superintendent is a 
woman, under whose direction it has prospered. 
She is one of nineteen women superintendents in 
Congregational schools of the State. 


Connecticut. 


Norwicu.—Broadway. Repairs on the edifice are 
in progress to restore the damage done by lightning. 
The steeple has been removed above the cornice, 
and it will now be rebuilt. 


HEBRON.—The late B. A. Bissell has left $500 each 
to the First Church, to the American Board, to 
Hartford Seminary and to the town for a library, 
provided an equal sum is given to this object by 
others. 


HUNTINGTON.—Rey. W. L. Beard, who was re- 
cently ordained as missionary, will sail for China 
with his wife next month. At the ordination exer- 
cises Rey. G. H. Hubbard, who has lately returned 
from work in that country, gave a description of 
missionary life there. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

BROOKLYN.—Central. Complete renovation .and 
thorough repairs have been in progress during the 
Summer. The pastor’s room has been made more 
comfortable by various changes, the choir loft 
strengthened, and the interior of the building and 
also the pews have been freshened by paint. The 
pastor, Dr. A.J. F. Behrends, resumed his duties last 
Sunday, when he reviewed his trip to England. 

ScHROON LAKE.—Mr. William Marsh of Chicago 
Seminary has done excellent summer work, and 
through the kind aid of city visitors a sufficient 
salary has been raised to have preaching the year 
around, 


CORNING.—The church, Rey. N. E. Fuller, has 


lately celebrated the fourth anniversary of its first . 


meeting with Secretary Curtis to confer about its 
organization. Since that time 223 persons have 
been admitted to membership, which at present is 
191. The church has the practice of revising its 
roll at every anniversary, placing on the absent list 
all names concerning which they cannot obtain 
satisfactory information. This list is not counted 
in the roll of members. 


SYRACUSE.—Good Will. Rev. H. N. Kinney, 
president of the C. E. local union, has stirred this 
organization to accomplish unusual things in the 
direction of good citizenship. Among their efforts 
are an attack on gambling devices, anti-lottery peti- 
tions to Congress, the revoking of a saloon license 
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near a colored ehureh, good citizenship prayer 
meetings and sermons in nearly all the churches 
and the defeat of sixty-eight saloon keepers in their 
efforts to do away with the temperance night lunch 
wagons. 
THE SOUTH. 
Georgia. 

ATLANTA.—Firyst. The Sunday afternoon service 
has been abolished, and those who attend it are 
organized into a Sunday afternoon committee to 
visit the homes of those needing religious attention. 
Rey. H. H. Proctor is the pastor. 


Macon.—This church, Rev. J. R. McLean, is pros- 
pering spiritually. Since May twenty have been 
received into membership, all except one on con- 
fession and about one-half of them young men. The 
financial depression is offset by a spiritual uplift. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


TWINSBURG.—The work here is progressing well. 
By the liberal donations, recently received from 
three women improvements have been made on the 
parsonage. Rey.C.H. Lemmon, the pastor, preaches 
on the Sunday school lesson in the morning and the 
C. E. pledge in the evening. The branch church in 
Macedonia is also prospering. 


CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim. A new department for 
institutional work is to be organized and known as 
Pilgrim Church Institute. It will be controlled by 
a board of trustees made up of the pastors, fifteen 
persons elected by the church and nine by the eccle- 
siastical society. Of the whole number nine will be 
women. Membership in the institute is of several 
classes, according to age, to the fees paid and the 
privileges desired; it is open to every one ona plan 
similar to that of the Y. M.C. A. Both the name of 
the institute and its form of organization are in- 
tended to emphasize the fact that all such lines of 
special work as educational classes, gymnastic in- 
struction, lectures, concerts, etc., are a part of the 
work of the church and are distinctly under its 
direction and support. The new building will 
probably be ready for dedication in November. 
Olivet. The congregations have increased till they 
crowd the small, rented storeroom, where services 
are now held. The church is moving fora lot and 
building. Though they are not yet able to employ a 
pastor, but maintain services with voluntary lead- 
ers, they have adopted a schedule of ten benevolent 
objects, to each of which they make an annual 
offering. They devote one Sunday evening a month 
to temperance and one to missions. 


Rev. Messrs, R. A. George and D. T. Thomas 
preached strong sermons Sept. 9, severely arraigning 
the city authorities for declaring that they would 
make no effort to enforce Sunday laws. The daily pa- 
pers speak of these and recent similar sermons as 
representing a movement among the churches and 
the Endeavor Societies which will result in a sharply 
defined Sunday rest issue in the next municipal 
campaign. 

Indiana, 

CoAL BLurr.—A Sunday school convention for 
the coal mining regions was held, Sept. 9, in this 
church, Rev. James Hayes, pastor. There were re- 
ports from the various schools and suggestions with 
regard to planting new ones. Several of the work- 
ers from Terre Haute were present, and helpful 
addresses were given. 


Rey. W. A. Walker of Amboy has established an 
out-station at Curry Chapel, where he preaches on 
alternate Sabbaths to good congregations.—Rey. 
F. E. Bigelow of East Chicago will resume his 
studies at Wheaton College this year, continuing 
his supply of the church.—The Y. P. S$. C. BE. of 
the Second Church, Terre Haute, is growing in effi- 
ciency. It has maintained cottage prayer meetings 
through the summer, with an average attendance 
of thirty. 

Michigan. 

DEXTER.—The past year has been one of progress. 
All departments are united and have contributed 
toward the support of this and other missionary 
work. The C. E. Society has gained in numbers 
and the Sunday school has held a good average at- 
tendance. Rey. Frank Blomfield is pastor. 


LAKEYIBW.—Rey. C. H. Seaver, who lately suf- 
fered loss by fire, has met another misfortune by a 
flood. The few gifts of furniture, clothing and 
books which he had received from friends were 
stored in the new parsonage, which was nearly 
ready for occupancy. A heavy rain recently flooded 
the basement about three feet and many of his 
goods were greatly injured. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


Sr. Louis.—Pilgrim. The time of Dr. Burnham’s 
vacation has been extended for his convenience in 
moving from the East.—Ayde Park. The walls of 
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the new building are finished ready for the roof.—— 
Compton Hill. The new edifice is nearly completed, 
and will be ready for dedication in October, 
Swedish. The first story of the new meeting house 
is finished.— Maplewood Chapel. The foundations 
are laid and work on the superstructure will pro- 
ceed at once.—The Ministers’ Meeting began Sept. 
10 with a good attendance and unusnal interest. 


lowa. 


At Lamoille improvements costing $200 have been 
made on the church building.——The church in 
Keokuk, also, has spent $200 on its Sunday school 
room.—In Otho the parsonage was repaired and 
renovated by the church during the pastor’s absence. 


Minnesota. 


DuLutTa.—Pilgrim. Rey. E. M. Noyes closed his 
pastorate of eleven years Sept.9. During this time 
202 new members have been received on confession 
and 270 by letter, making a total of 472, The pres- 
ent membership enrolls 412 names, all but thirty- 
seven of which have been added during this pastor- 
ate. A church building has also been erected, 
destroyed -by fire as soon as completed and immedi- 
ately rebuilt. Mr. Noyes’s influence has been help- 
ful through the whole State, especially on the Mis- 
sabe Range and in the starting of new churches in 
the suburbs of Duluth. The Sunday services Sept. 
2 were omitted and the church building turned into 
a hospital to care for the refugees from the forest 
fires. Over 100 persons were thus provided for by 
the women of the church. 


SANDSTONE.—Mr. E. F. Anderson, a Swedish stu-, 
dent from Chicago, has had charge of the work for 
the summer and has preached also at Hinckley 
During the fire some of the Christian people in 
Sandstone were burned to death. Mr. Anderson 
did good service in warning and assisting people to 
flee to the Kettle River. He himself escaped with 
his life, losing all his property. The Sandstone 
meeting house was destroyed, but it. is insured for 
$450. At Hinckley there was no meeting house, 
and all the church people escaped. 


Utah. 


PARK CiTy.—This church, Rey. W. S. Hunt, has 
assumed self-support, notwithstanding the hard 
times. This fact marks an era in the work in 
Utah, since this is only the second church to take 
this action. 

PACIFIC COAST. 


California. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Plymouth. At the recent lec- 
ture of Professor Peck on the Hawaiian Republic 
the flag of the new nation was displayed probably 
for the first time publicly in this country.—The 
Monday Club was addressed at its last meeting by 
Rey. K. Tsunashinea, the late pastor of the First 
Church, Tokio, Japan. He has been employed 
among his countrymen in Honolulu, and is now on 
his way to Yale College to study sociology. 


A Pacific Religious Press Association has just 
been organized with Rey. John Kimball, the genial 
managing editor of the Pacijficas president. Nearly 
every denomination is represented by one or more 
papers on the coast, several of which have joined. 
the association. 


SAUSALITO.—After the first communion service 
recently in the new edifice Rey. John Rea placed in 
the hands of the trustees $250 in gold for painting 
and papering the building. The money was from 
friends of the pastor, presumably among his former 
coworkers in San Francisco and Oakland. 
SSNS EET 


/tbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder, 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Leeport. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


MU 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BARRETT, Mandus, Dubuque, Io., to New Lisbon, Wis, 

i] oe 

BOSWORTH, Edward I., to assistant pastorate of the 

First Ch., Oberlin, O. Accepts. 

BURR, Marcus, South Glastonbury, Ct., accepts call to 
the Goshen Ch., Lebanon. 

ore Charles B,, Seward, Neb., to Winthrop, Io. 

ecepts. 

CARSON, J. William, to remain a year in Dunlap, Io. 

ELDRED, John W., Oberlin Seminary, to Chillicothe and 
Meadville, Mo. Accepts, and has begun work. 

EVELAND, Samuel, Ionia, Io., to Joplin, Mo. Accepts. 

EVERT, Henry S,, Lenora, Kan., to Cashton and Leon, 
Wis. Accepts. 

FREEMAN, Marston §S., Waucoma, Io., to Dundee, Ill. 
peated 

HARRINGTON, Charles E., formerly of Keene, N. H., 
to Waltham, Mass. 

KANTNER, William C., Corvallis, Ore., to Salem. Ac- 
cepts, to begin work Oct. 1. 

LOOMIS, W. H., to New Ipswich, Mass. Accepts. 

LYMAN, Henry M., declines call to remain in Cripple 
Creek, Col. 

McGREGOR, Alexander, Dunkirk, Ind., accepts call to 
Lowry Hill, Minneapolis, Minn. 

aoe Sages R. C,, to Moriah Ch., Des Moines, Io. Ac- 
cepts, * 

PHY, Charles G., to Wallace, Neb., where he has 
been supplying. Accepts. 

POWER, John, Chadron, Neb., to Kearney and to Stan- 
ton, Accepts the former. 

SHANTON, I, Allen, Carson City, Mich., to Stouffville, 
Ont, Accepts, 

SPIRE, William J., Hartwick, Io., to Linn Grove. Ac- 


cepts. 
WIGHT, Edward V., declines call to remain in Eustis, 
Neb., and returns to Chicago Seminary. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ARMITAGE, D. E,, 0. South Shore, S. D., Sept. 11. 
mon, Supt. W. H. Thrall. 

BEARD, Willard L., 0. Huntington, Ct., Sept. 11. Ser- 
mon, Rey. A. F. Pierce; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. R. 
Palmer, D. D., L. M. Keneston. 

DAHLGKEN, J. A., 0. Warren, Pa., Sept.7. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs, A. J Isakson, C, A. Jones, J. M. Arhmstrom, 

J.S. Upton, F. Nelson, C. Y. Lundquist. 

PARSONS, Charles, 0. Webster, 8S. D , Sept. 6. Sermon, 
Rey. T. J. Dent; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Thrall, Lauriston Reynolds, T. G. Langdale, G. A. 
Conrad, D, R. Tomlin. 

WEBBER, Berthold L., o. Clay Center, Neb., Sept. 4. 
Sermon, Rev. S, I. Hanford, A. A. Cressman, W. O. 
Wark, R. T. Cross, E. L. Sherman. 


Resignations. 


BISSELL, Frank A., Anthony, Cal. 

BRICKEYT, Harry L., Lynnfield, Mass., to accept call 
to Marion. 

CLARK, William D., Chesterfield, Ill. 

CODDINGTON, Frank M., Litchfield, Micb., withdraws 
resignation. 


Ser- 


COYLE, John P., First Ch., North Adams, Mass., to ac- 


cept call to First Ch., Denver, Col. 
CROKER, John, Kingsley, Io. 
FRITZ, Benjamin F., Greenwich, O., withdraws resig- 


nation, 
HEMENWAY, W. F., Eureka, Kan. 
PAYNE, William B., Gowrie, [o. 
PHELPS, Lawrence, First Ch., Chelsea, Mass., to take 
effect on or before Dec. 1. 
SLANEY, Joseph H., Arlington St. Ch., Akron, O. 
STILES, bd. F., Siloam Springs, Ark,, to study at Chicago 
Seminary. 
Churches Organized. 


BIG SPRINGS, Cal. Nine members. 

LA PINE, Ala., Aug. 26. Six members. 

es, Ss. b., recognized Sept. 10. Twenty-one mem- 
Ts. 


Miscellaneous. 


BLISS, Howard S., has entered upon his work at the 
Christian Union Ch., Upper Montclair, N.J., under 
favorable auspices. 

SCUDDER, W. W., and his family, have returned to 
Connecticut from a mission in India, where they have 
been for ten years. 

SEAVER, William R., has closed his pastorate in Saug- 
atuck, Mich., and removed to Ellsworth, Kan. 


DEERFIELD VALLEY OLD FOLKS 
HAVE THEIR ANNUAL GOOD TIME. 


Not all the new ideas come from the bus- 
tling city folk, for up in the fair little town of 
Charlemont, which sits close by the winding, 
uncertain, ever coquettish river Deerfield, 
with a perfect outburst of picturesque moun- 
tains to complete the valley’s vistas, there has 
just been celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Old Folks’ Association, perhaps 
the only one of its kind in this part of the 
country. 

It all began with a tea party—a cheerful, 
comforting tea party, which the oldest lady in 
Charlemont, then in ‘her ninety-third year, 
proposed giving in her own parlor to the aged 
ladies of the neighborhood, But some wise 
man, finding the:suggestion at once popular, 
proposed that a more general invitation be 
given and that all men and women over sey- 


_enty be invited to meet in the Methodist 


church vestry on a certain fine October morn- 
ing twenty-five years ago. 

Eyerybody came to the party, which con- 
tinued without weariness for five hours. Ad- 


“dresses were made, old hymns were sung, the 


old people talked over their days of youth and 
usefulness, the younger people provided a 
bountiful dinner and every one was made 
happy. When the closing hour came the 
clerk proposed an adjournment for five years, 
but the proposition met with pronounced dis- 
favor. The day had been like a sunbeam in 
the lives of many whose days on earth and 
whose pleasures were necessarily few. It had 
been good to meet the old friends and sing the 


. 
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old songs and feel courage revive. ‘Let us 
meet again next year,’’ was the sentiment of the 
old people, So began the annual gatherings 
andso was founded the Old Folks’ Association 
of Charlemont and vicinity,which has had over 
six hundred names on its roll and which 
opens its hospitable doors to all over sixty 
resident in the vicinity. 

In scores of homes within a radius of forty 
miles the annual meeting is eagerly antici- 
pated, It is the one day in the year when the 
old people have all the glory, and when to be 
over eighty or ninety wins one pre-eminence 
in the roll-call and one of the biggest bouquets 
at the table. As early as nine o’clock on the 
morning of Old Folks’ Day, which is generally 
appointed for an early day in September, one 
may see carriages slowly approaching from all 
the roads in the vicinity of Charlemont village 
—coming slowly because the careful son or 
daughter or kindly neighbor who holds the 


‘reins has regard for the elderly man or woman 


who is his conspicuous passenger. Up in the 
hall on the agricultural grounds long tables 
are being decked with flowers and with the 
very best that the Charlemont housewives can 
produce. All guests over seventy are invited 
freely to these tables, while for the nimble 
young ones of sixty and under provision is 
made in the same room for a basket picnic. 

Here are great wagon-loads of rocking-chairs 
coming up the steep slope to the grounds—a 
slope so steep that the pedestrian is in great 
danger of imitating the historic, aspiring frog 
of the old arithmetics, who used to take one 
step forward and two backward and when 
would he get to the top? The rocking-chairs 
are none of the dainty, formal, modern affairs, 
but strong, cozy, comfortable and inviting, 
some wearing their tidies and cushions and 
so suggesting tbe pleasant homes from which 
they have been loaned for the occasion. And 
how comfortable and happy do the old ladies 
and gentlemen appear in these, reserved at 
the very front of the hall, where dull ears and 
eyes a trifle dim shall have the least possible 
burden. It was a warm heart that proposed 
rocking-chairs for the old folks. As Coro- 
nation, Rockingham or Auld Lang Syne is 
given out by the leader and sung by the 
quartet and congregation, the old people rock 
gently in time with the loved, familiar music, 
and so deep is their interest that they are 
almost unconscious that the hours are flying. 

Devotional exercises occupy the opening 
hour and following this come the necessary 
business and the reports, pleasantly inter- 
spersed with special music or recitations. 
The dinner hour is happily prolonged, for 
this is the time of times for social converse. 
Pretty birch-bark souvenirs tied with bright 
ribbons are provided for each guest. The 
young and middle-aged waiters are especially 
attentive to their aged guests, and before any 


FOR INVALIDS. 


You recall the reply of the boy to his mother, who was 
telling him of the evil results of procrastination: 
‘“¢ Well, mother, let’s eat the plum pudding tonight!” 

When you think seriously for a moment on the 
subject of Invalid Furniture, you will be similarly 


affected: WANT IT AT ONCE! 


Sickness may enter your house at any moment. 
There is scarcely ever a time when 


Be prepared! 


some relative, friend or neighbor is not ill. 
the opportunity is constantly offered to show your 
sympathy by the loan of some valuable contribution 
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one is quite ready for it the afternoon exer- 
cises in the hall are announced. Formal and 
informal speeches, music and retrospect, smiles 
and tears vary the program. 

The rocking-chairs move gently to and fro 
as the occupants are moved by story or song; 
not a gray head nods, not an eye grows dull, 
and whoever else may be thinking of the 
homeward journey the old people are certain 
to remain so long as there is any one to speak 
or sing to them. Possibly too much is said 
about the infirmities and misfortunes of age; 
old people are not more eager than young ones 
to be reminded of their disabilities. Deeply 
pathetic at this twenty-fifth anniversary was 
an allusion to the lack of respect for age 
in the present generation. How quickly the 
old faces saddened, how emphatic were the 
nods of approval, and one could easily see 
that in many homes in which these old people 
were finishing their years there were careless 
young hands and careless young hearts where 
there should be only the tenderest ministra- 
tions. But one can hardly believe—so kindly 
and freely were the attentions shown on this 
day—that in the homes of Charlemont the 
grandfathers and grandmothers are treated 
with anything but reverent consideration. 
Prominent among the managers of the Old 
Folks’ Association, and as enthusiastic as ever 
in all good works connected with this her old 
home, is Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, the well- 
known writer. About seven hundred people, 
old and young, were present at the anniver- 
sary gathering, and this attendance was not 


unusual in size. H. M. N. 
a 


I hold that a letter which is not mainly 
about the writer of it lacks the prime 
flavor.—Lowell’s Letters. 


Are You 
Weak and Tired 


If so, it is because of an unhealthy state 
of the blood, due to the changes in the at- 
mosphere, to the impurities accumulated 
in the system during the winter, and which 
have not been thrown off through the pores 
of the skin, as is the case in warmer 
weather. The first thing to do is to purify 


H ood ’ S Sarsa- 


BWW parilla 
the system with 
Hood’s Sheed ie ures 
rilla. By theuseo 
this standard blood WSROAY 


purifier new life will soon be infused into 
the limbs. The appetite will be increased, 
the digestion improved, and the body 
thoroughly renovated and built up. No 
preparation ever received such unanimous 
praise, and no preparation ever accom- 
plished such wonderful cures of scrofula, 
salt rheum and other similar diseases. 


Hood’s Pills are gentle, mild and effective. 


Then 


to the comfort of the patient in the form of a piece of Invalid Furniture. 
Out of a single article of Invalid Furniture you can take ten times the price by 


letting its usefulness be extended to those about you. 


At the same time you are 


constantly protecting yourself against all emergencies in your own household. 
Send for Catalogue of latest patterns of Invalid Cabinet work, inclosing 4 cents 


postage if it is to go by mail. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR_UNION R. R. 
STATION. { BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


With no signs of a boom anywhere, general 
trade continues to make a slow improvement. 
Returns from clearing houses from all parts 
of the country show a total of bank exchanges 
in the week ending Sept. 15 of $882,000,000. 
This is $79,000,000 larger than in the corre- 
sponding week one year ago and $73,000,000 
larger than in the preceding week. The ratio 
of gain in each instance is between nine and 
ten per cent. Moreover, at New York, where 
more than half of the total exchanges are 
made, the ratio of gain is only four or five per 
cent., while in the outside cities the ratio is 
from one to twenty-six per cent. As New 
York exchanges are materially influenced by 
speculation in shares and grain and cotton, it 
is obviously safer to take the exchanges of the 
outside cities as an indication of the measure 
of improvement in legitimate business. It is 
still noticeable that the South is gaining, by 
this method of comparison, rather more than 
other sections. 

The better demand for money continues and 
loans are slowly expanding. 

In the pig iron manufacture there is a 
marked improvement. On June 1 the esti- 
mated production was only 62,000 tons a week. 
Since then it has steadily increased until on 
Sept. 1 it stood at 151,000 tons. This is the 
largest production since July 1, 1893. More- 
over, during this advance in output, there has 
been no increase in visible stocks, but a mod- 
erate shrinkage, showing that the larger out- 
put has been’obsorbed and was in response to 
legitimate demand. 

It is reported that the Amoskeag and Lan- 
caster mills, which have for months been pil- 
ing up goods in warehouses, have of late 
cleaned out entire lines of certain makes. It 
is the easier to believe these reports when it 
is seen how rapidly the stocks of print cloths 
are shrinking during the shut-down of the 
Fall River mills. From considerable more 
than 1,000,000 pieces, these stocks have fallen 
to 463,000 pieces. And this shrinkage has 
been in the face of advancing prices. It is 
worthy of note that these visible stocks fell 
off last week by 231,000 pieces, while the de- 
creased production at Fall River for that week 
was about 190,000 pieces. 


—f>__ 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEBRTING., 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 14. 


Miss Child fitly expressed the warm wel- 
come with which many a heart was beating 
as she greeted Mrs. Capron returning from 
her five years’ work in Chicago to a permanent 
home in Boston. The later experience in 
training Christian workers, after the long 
missionary life in India, only adds power and 
helpfulness to her ever suggestive words. 

One line of the hymn first sung, ‘‘ Thou 
Lamb of Calvary,” and a single Scripture verse 
beginning, ‘“‘ But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet,’ furnished the theme 
for Mrs. Capron’s remarks as she spoke of a 
place sacred to individual prayer. She al- 
luded to a small room in her India home, 
most remote from the outside bustling life, to 
a little rattan folding chair which used to be 
put into her cart as she was setting out for 
her tours, to hints she once gave toa gradu- 
ating class (one of them afterwards said she 
had found a little triangular space behind an 
open door, where no eye but God’s could see 
her), to all that may be shut out, and to the 


great presence which may pervade the little. 


retreat. 

Missionaries in China were especially men- 
tioned, and Miss Kyle gave a brief account of 
Miss Morrill, who writes from Paotingfu of 
“the Picnapaest work under the sun,” and 
of Miss Gould as she fulfills the hope of her 
mother, who, in sending out her only daughter, 
said, ‘‘I have never been able to give what I 
wanted to for foreign missions; I will try now 
to see what I can do without for foreign mis- 
sions.”’ 

Mention was made of the recent news from 
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Aintab and Marash, the arrest of native pro- 
fessors in the colleges there and of the present 
burden of the missionaries at those stations. 
Mrs, Schneider, from her personal acquaint- 
ance, spoke of the value of some of these pro- 
fessors in the work and of the efficient presi- 
dent of Aintab College, Dr. Fuller, and re- 
joiced that old Vartena, now more than ninety 
years of age, still lives to pray for them all. 

Mrs. Billings called attention to the circu- 
lating library recently started by the board, 
and to the aid which individuals and societies 
may gain by the use of it. Petitions for the 
various objects mentioned were interspersed, 
and Mrs. Capron uttered the final word as to 
the power of intercessory prayer and the value 
of time to pray for ourselves and for others. 

—_— 

Harvard University has selected a univer- 
sity physician, His first and more formal 
duties will be to inquire into every case of 
Sickness among the students as soon as he 
hears of it, and to see that the sick man is 
being properly attended. He will not, him- 
self, it is understood, act as the man’s physi- 
cian, but he is expected to see that the student 
secures a competent doctor, and that he has 
everything which it is needful for him to have 
in the way of nursing, medicines and health- 
ful surroundings. He will look after the 
sanitary conditions of the college buildings. 
He will see that any rooms which may have 
been tainted by a case of contagious disease 
are properly fumigated. He will attend to 
the isolation of any such case, and it will be 
his place to judge of the adv isability of remoy- 
ing a patient from a college room to a hospital. 
Ventilation, everything in fact, which con- 
cerns the health of the university and of its in- 
dividual members, will be under his Oversight 
and direction. But, most important of all, he 
will advise men who are remiss as students 
because of vices that they must reform, and 
show them how to do it from the stand point of 
a physician. 


= ee eS 

A settlement of Chicago University stu- 
dents is about to begin to live in the tene- 
ment districts near the stockyards. 


Lamps and Dinner Sets, 


Never were our departments more exten- 
Sive and attractive than now. 

In the Dinner Set Department (8d floor) 
will be seen the best productions of the 
Waterloo potteries, Doultons, Wedgewoods, 
Mintons, the Royal Worcester, Haviland, 
and the domestic brands. 

The old blue Chinas, Dresden Meissen 
Onion, the genuine Canton China, the Eng- 
lish Bine Willow, and the Brown Westhead 
blue landscape Gyan in sets or parts of 
sets, as required. More than 200 kinds of 
Dinner Sets to choose from, costing from 
$8 up to $800 per set. 

Old Blue Canton Hall Seats, and an ex- 
tensive exhibit of China Umbrella and Cane 
Holders. 

Jardiniéres and Pedestals from the ordi- 
uary to the large and costly, gleaned from 
every pottery- making country. 

The Lamp Department (g allery floor) is 
especially full, having more than 500 kinds 
to choose from, from the ordinary to the 
costly Parlor and Library, with beautiful 
Silk Shades adapted to surroundings. 

The Glass Department (2d floor) has the 
new and beautiful designs, both foreign and 
domestic, adapted to Wedding Gifts. 

All prices marked in plain figures, and in 
accordance with the conditions of the re- 
duced tariff. 


Jones, McDuties & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


Wholesale and Retail, 


120 FRANKLIN. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro=Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and _ prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 
about it.. He is our best. testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘‘How to Get Free Sample.”’ 


LO, Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Financial. 


You Are Losing 


if your savings are earn- 


ing only 3 or 4G. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

7 Our little book is free, 


The Provident 
Trust ‘Covmaseee 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


OOM ( Y 
VERY 
INE 


Hove | NVESTMENTS. 


Send for Greular. 


@.J BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Boston. 


° CHEQUE © 


THE CHEQUES OF THE (hRPOUE BANK, 
LONDON, have been used by travellers and remit- 
jters for over Twenty Years. They are absolutely 
SECURE, NEGOTIABLE, CONVENIENT, SATIS- 
FACTORY. Are issued in amou.ts from £) up- 
wards. 15,000 Agents cash them in all parts of the 
world. Also Hotels, Tradesmen, &c. “Send for de 
seriptive pamphlet. FREDERJCK W. PERRY, 

Gen’l Agent, 2 Wa.1St., New York.’ 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


” GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 


ee SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
133 E. Swan Be Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORT H, Pres. JOSIAH J EWEDT, Treas. 


City end 

8) FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES corm ccns 

for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST 

0 Andree TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS _ MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADV ERTISE- 


MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents.) 


PENFIELD—MARTIN—In Brooks Vale, Ct., Sept. 12, 
Rey. Thornton B, Penfield and Martha M. Martin. 

SCHAUFFKLER—BOSWELL—In. Geneva, Switzerland, 
Sept. 5, Dr. Wiliam G. Schauffler of Beirut, Syria, and 
Lilian M. Boswell. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BRIGHAM—In Topeka, Kan., Sept. 5, Mrs. Mary A. H., 
wife of F. A. Brigham of Riverside, R. L, aged 51 
yrs., 10 mos., 19 dys. 

EDDY—Suddenly, of heart failure, in a hunting camp 
in the Rocky Mountains, Sept. 4, George Alfred Eddy 
of Leavenworth, Kan., aved 60 yrs. e was a promi- 
nent member of the First Church and influential in 
both municipal and State reforms. 

OLMSTEAD—In Cambridge, Sept. 13, Charlotte A., wife 
ot Rey. Charles Olmstead, pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
aged 35 yrs. 


NATHAN P, COBURN. 


By the death of Nathan P. Coburn the Eliot Chureh of 
Newton has lost another of its prominent members. 

He died on Aug. 25, last, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. He had beena member of Eliot Church for more 
than twenty-five years, and was one of the best known 
and respected citizeus of Newton, He commenced his 
business career as an employé of the late well-known 
Lee Claflin of Hopkinton, and when that gentleman 
retired from business more than fifty years ago a new 
firm was organized, consisting of ex-Governor Claflin 
and Mr, Coburn, which co-partnership has existed under 
different forms, and with these two parties always 
members, for more than forty-seven years. The co- 
[a Serica dissolved Jan. 1, 1891, and since that time 

r. Coburn had retired from active business. Mr. 
Coburn was largely engaged in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, and was also connected in various 
business enterprises in Boston aud Newton. He was 
also well known and respected for his integrity and 
business sagacity, as well as his good judyment upon 
all matters engaging his attention. 

Ever since he has been a resident of Newton he has 
taken an active interest in all public matters, although 
declining to hold any public office whatever. He has 
always been a very generous contributor to the various 
benevolent and char‘table objects connected with the 
Congregational denomination and the general cause of 
education. 

At the time the Eliot Church edifice was burned he 
was one of the first contributors to subscribe $5,000 for 
the erection of a new church edifice. During the entire 
period of his business life he was always ready to assist 
worthy young men in business, and very many of our 
business men owe their success to the advice and 
material aid that from time to time he rendered to 
them. No object of Christian charity or benevolence 
could be suggested to him but that, if it met with his 
approval, he would give as he thought it his duty to do, 
Among his many benefactions perhaps the most con- 
spicuous was the generous gift of $50,000 to establish 
and maintain a library at Colorado College. By his will 
he gave something over $100,000 to various charitable 
and benevolent institutions and associations, and some- 
thing over $200,000 to his immediate relatives. 

He was an earnest, devout, Christian man,and seemed 
to regard the property which he accumulated as in his 
hands as a steward for his Muster, and to do with it as 
he believed he would approve. His death will be a very 
great loss, not only to the Eliot Church but to the city 
of Newton. His example and his career are certainly 
worthy of imitation on the part of our wealthy Chris- 
tian men, who should hold their property as stewards 
to do with it the greatest possible good to benefit and 
make the world better. He left no children and his 
widow survives him. 


JANE ELIZABETH PUTNAM. 


The announcement of the death of Mrs. Futnam, the 
wite of Mr, Granville B. Putnam of Boston, at Pigeon 
Cove on Sept. 8 will bring a sense of loss to every one 
who knew her, for *‘none knew her but to love her.”’ 

Her lite naturally divides itself into three parts. The 
first was spent in the home of her youth in Amherst, 
She was the daughter of Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, president 
of Amherst College. The influences of such parents 
and of such surroundings in that beautitul valley made 
their lifelong impression upon her character. Then fol 
lowed the lite of activity—her womanhood. These years 
were spentin Boston after her marriage, and her help- 
ful service is especially remembered in Shawmut 
Church and in counection with the Children’s Friend 
Society and in the Woman’s Board of Missions. Her 
heart was in every good cause and she was always will- 
ing to deny herself for the good of others. The last 
makes another and distinct period in her life—while she 
was walking in the shadows of mental and bodily in- 
Aen G The clouds which at tirst came down so darkly 
upon her mind lifted and she was enabled to enjoy 
very much, But she still felt her exposure and like a 
wounded bird would hide herself. Kor years she held 
concealed the secret disease which was eating away her 
life, but she endured with true Christian fortitude the 
slow process of decline. 

We think of her in all her life as a woman of rare 
mold, of a fine nature, of delicate taste, keenly appreci- 
ative of the best and most beautiful things of the world 
She loved flowers. She loved music. She loved poetry. 
She loved the Bible. She was a constant reader of two 
great books, nature and revelation, and in this was a 
true child of herfather. Much she enjoyed, every year, 
the alternate eee between seashore and country, 
—from the cottage by the sea, which she loved as her 
summer home, where she could hear the ceaseless 
voice of the ocean, to the rural home in West Newton, 
where she could watch the changing hues of the bright 
foliage in autumn and listen to the songs of birds in the 
opening spring. 

She was a woman of strong character. Though so 
goats in all her ways, she had deep convictions, and, 

ough- having positive likes and dislikes, was always 
charitable. She delighted iu the privileges of worship, 
and, as a responsive listener, was an inspiration to her 
pastor and an encouragement to him in her expressed 
words of interest. In the thought of these Jast years 
the mystery comes back to us, why one so lovely and 
seeming to need least of all such discipline was made to 
pass under sueh shadows, through such sufferings? But 
‘God doth not afflict willingly.” * What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.’’ 
“Him that overcometh, I will make a pillar in the tem- 
ple of my God.” 


NEVER were the crockery shops with so attractive 
exhibits as the present season, and the reduced 
tariff is made effective in this branch of trade; the 
reduction in cost is from ten to fifteen per cent. 
Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton exhibit an extensive 
opening this week. ; 
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EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 


of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 
But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


“ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati), “JEWETT” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’”’ (Pittsburgh). ** KENTUCKY”? (Louisville). 

“ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
‘*BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). **MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

“ BRADLEY ” (New York). ‘*“MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 
‘**BROOKLYN ” (New York). ‘“RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
“COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). “SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo), ‘SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
‘“DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). ‘* SOUTHERN ’’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati). “ULSTER” (New York). 
“FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh). * UNION ” (New York). 


If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 
sell them, the best painters use them. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston B h, . 
Congress aiid. Virchase Stree ts, Boston NATIONAL LEAD COs New York. 
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MONEY SAVED=—— 
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SATISFACTION OBTAINED 
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TRADE MARK 


It is conceded that they are the best, and cheapest in the end. Send fora Descrip- 
tive Price-List and learn how these half-hose are constructed so as to 


FIT SQ WIGELY AND WEAR SO LONG. 


Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the makers. 


Sy SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
OBBHA®DH AY QDHADDVHBSOVDDD OOS . 
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Buying the of Half-Hose. é 
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The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
In 20 M1InUteSe 


A Teeth Saver 
The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush. 


Use it and you will wonder why 
nobody thought of it before. Like 
all other great inventions, it’s ‘‘an 
application of good sense to a com- 
mon want.” It’s the only brush 
that cleans between the teeth. In 
use, follow directions. ,Universally ap- 
= : proved by dentists. Sold every- 
= : where, or 35¢c. by mail, postpaid. ‘ 

The '‘SIMPLEX’” is the easiest, cleanest, best A handsome and instructive little book freeon Tequest, 
and cheapest ax;‘icating process. Its work is an Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 
exact fac-simile of the --‘vinal writing. <a 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 


save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
bue little \$3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., zo Vesey St., New York. 


PHGLISA | Westminster, 


Whittington 


HALL |. 


St. Michael’s Why not preserve your papers? 


CLOCKS Chimes. |A 


a ane aaa oe | COMVericnt 
B | G E LOW, Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 
<4 
Kk EN NARD & CO ee { Size A holding 13 numbers. 


511 Washington St., Boston. Two sizes. ? Size B holding 26 numbers. 


A.M. Eames & Co. 


Carriage 
Wheels. 


Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Speciali,. «also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
the Congregationaiist. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individuat wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 24, 
10 A.M. Topic, The Good Citizenship Movement in the 
Yor S:C. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at 11 A.M. 

NORFOLK CONFERENOE, Campello, Sept. 26. Date 
changed because of dedication of Brockton City Hall, 
Sept. 25. 


NORTH DAKOTA GENERAL 

City, Sept. 25-27. : 

WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Central Church, 
Worcester, Oct. 16. P 
FALL MEETINGS. 


Additions or changes should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible. 


ASSOCIATION, Valley 


Oregon, Salem, Tuesday, Sept. 25. 
Utah, Park City, Monday, Oct. 1. 
Wisconsin, Beloit, Tuesday, Oct. 2. 
California, Grass Valley, Tuesday, Oct. 2, 
‘Colorado, Longmont, Tuesday, Oct. 2. 


North Carolina, 
California, South, 
Nebraska, 
Connecticut, 


McLeansville, Wednesday, Oct. 3. 
Los Angeles, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
Neligh, Monday, Oct. 15. 


South Norwalk, Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAGHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 

-$t., Boston. Langdon §, Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasin Agent. Office in 
Oye aoe 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and. in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
erogavonal House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. G. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
‘bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and se te Building. Rev. L. H. 
‘Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field oeroeaayi E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset. St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
sed ae offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. ‘Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. HORM OF A BEQUEST. TI bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
heid in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICE, Sec- 
retary. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey, ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home. and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadel]phia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632, 


Object: to, 
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LEOMINSTER, MASs.—The Orthodox Congregational 
Church will give a reception at the church to their pas- 
tor and his wife, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. George R. W. Scott, 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage, Sept. 
22, 18M, from six to eight o’clock. All their friends will 
receive a cordial welcome. No formal invitations will 
be sent. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. ¥. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE people’s remedy tor pain—Pond’s Pxtract. 
Don’t believe imitations ‘just as good,” ‘for the 
same as.” 


THE scrofulous taint which may have been in 
your blood for years may be thoroughly expelled by 
giving Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial. 


THE STAGE AND THE PULPIT.—An interview was 
recently obtained the same day by a noted journalist 
of a leading divine and an actress of conceded abil- 
ity and popularity. Both noticed the journalist to 
be suffering from cold and cough, and in extending 
their sympathies both happened to mention the 
Same and a well-known remedy—Adamson’s Balsam. 
The moral is obyious. 


COMPARTMENT CARS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA LIM- 
ITED.—The American people of today are the best 
travelers in the world. They require the best ac- 
commodations, and it is the aim of the railroads 
and the sleeping car lines to supply them. Many 
people desire exclusiveness in their accommoda- 
tions, which has heretofore been. provided in the 
drawing and state rooms. The demand for the 
drawing-rooms is increasing, and in order to meet 
it the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has added 
to the already comprehensive and complete equip- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Limited a compartment 
car. This car, finished in the usually luxurious 
style of the limited cars, contains two large draw- 
ing-rooms and seven state-rooms. ‘The drawing- 
rooms contain a section and one lower berth, the 
state-rooms one section. Both have complete and 
individual lavatory arrangements. In this car one 
may enjoy all the privacy of a hotel room and travel 
almost as much secluded as in a private car. The 
Pennsylvania Limited, leaving New York every day 
at 10 A. M., Philadelphia 12.20 noon, Washington 
10.30 A. M., Baltimore 11.40 A. m., and arriving at 
Chicago 9 A. M. next day is the only perfectly ap- 
pointed limited express running between the East- 
ern cities and Chicago. For tickets and informa- 
tion apply to agent Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 205 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
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such emergencies. 
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ache, place the cotton in the hollow 
of the tooth, and bathe the face with 


This good old remedy will cure any ache or pain 

that ever attacked theoldor young. Every household 

should have a bottle of Pain-Killer with which to meet 

Sold everywhere. 
doubled but the price remains the same. 

PERRY DAVIS & SON, Sole Proprietors, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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PET 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 


MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Since 1861 I have been a 
great sufferer from catarrh. 
I tried Ely’s Cream Balm 
and to all appearances am 
cured. Terrible headaches 
from which I had long suf- 
Seredaregone.—W. J. Hitch- 
cock, Late MajorU.S.Vol& 
A.A. Gen., Buffalo, N. Y 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril andis agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. . 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Saturate a piece of cotton 9 
with Pain-Killer and place @ 
it in the ear. The pain will 
quickly cease. ‘To cure tooth- 


N-KILLER 


The quantity has been 
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HER PRIVATE LIFE 


How hittle We Know of Fach 
Other’s Affairs. 


Troubles and Trials Which We Keep 
To Ourselves. 


Some Good Reasons Why it is Wise to Tell 
i Our Experiences. 


A story of great suffering comes from 
Middlesex, Vt. Mrs. B. A. Stockwell, a well- 
known lady residing there, has endured the 
most intense agony from headaches. She 
continued to suffer frightfully without obtain- 
ing relief. Finally a friend who had recovered 
from ‘a similar complaint told her just what 
to do to be cured. 

She is now well and wants every suffering 
woman to know about it. Here is her re- 
markable letter: 

“About a year and a half ago,’ she says, 
“T had a time of very severe headaches, which, 
while they lasted, were so bad that I could 
not situp. They lasted from one to two days, 
generally two, and after I got over them I 
was completely prostrated. I tried many 
remedies but could not find anything to re- 
lieve me. I became fearfully discouraged 
and down-hearted and feared I should never 
get well. 
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MRS. B. A. STOCKWELL, 


“T finally began the use of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and in a 
very short time was much better. Iam now 
entirely cured thanks to this wonderful medi- 
cine. I desire to recommend it to every one 
who is suffering from any complaint for I 
know that it will cure them.” 

People everywhere are suffering from dis- 
ease when if they would use Dr. Greene’s 
Neryura blood and nerve remedy they might 
be cured. If you, reader, have headache, 
pain in any part, or any symptom of nervous 
or chronic disease take this great remedy and 
you will be made perfectly well. It is the 
discovery of Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the most successful specialist 
in curing nervous\and chronic diseases. He 
can be consulted free, personally or by letter. 


w» PEWIS' 98 « LYE 


ZBED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 


The strongest and purest Lye 
made, Unlike other Ly, it being 
a fine powder and Toes in a can 
with removable li the contents 
are always ready for use. n 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for cleansing was' 
ph disinfecting sinks, closets, 

bottles, paints, trees, etc. 

PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 

Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 


'CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 


BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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EDUCATION. 

— Prof. H. Morse Stephens, M. A., of Cam- 
bridge, Eng., a graduate of Oxford, one of 
the most scholarly and prominent of the 
younger English historians, noted chiefly for 
his history of the French Revolution, has ac- 
cepted his election to the position of profes- 
sor of modern history at Cornell University. 


— Hereafter the students at Amherst Col- 
lege will be required to attend but.one service 
on Sunday—the morning preaching service. 
“Required attendance at one service suffi- 
ciently emphasizes the conviction of the col- 
lege that it is the duty of every student to 
attend divine worship and to hear instruction 
from God’s Word. The second Sunday serv- 
ice, vespers, a half-hour’s service of music, 
prayer and Bible reading at five o’clock, which 
is immediately followed by the class prayer 
meetings, will be continued, not as an institu- 
tional requirement, but for those members of 
the college who may wish to attend such a 
service of praise and prayer”’ is the phrasing 
of the official announcement. 

— The pioneer Congregational school of 
Utah is Salt Lake Academy, which has played 
an important part in the development of the 
New West. It is now to drop its lower de- 
partments and advance to college work. The 
much desired union college with the Presby- 
terians could not be realized, to the regret of 
both, but it is hoped that the plan may yet 
be carried out. Salt Lake College has called 
to its presidency Rev. H. K. Warren, for the 
past five years president of Gates College, 
Nebraska. Rev. W.H. Tibbals, who was for 
several years a professor in Park College, Mis- 
souri, Professor Kenasten, late of Howard 
University, and Miss E. C. Fitzgerald, for- 
merly of Salt Lake Academy, have been se- 
lected as the teaching force. The college will 
open Sept. 17. . 


— Science Hall, built by Dr. D. K. Pear- 
sons of Chicago for Yankton College, was 
dedicated Wednesday, Sept. 5, Rev. D. B. 
Nichols of Yankton making the dedicatory 
address. The wife and children of the late 
President Ward, who literally gave his for- 
tune and his life to the institution, were 
among the most interested participators. The 
building is one of the finest of its kind in the 
Northwest, and will do not a little toward 
meeting the demands which the increasing 
number of students has been: making upon 
the college. President Free may well take 
courage and go forward. Yankton itself con- 
tributed $25,000 to meet the conditions upon 
which the gift was secured. There are two 
additions to the teaching force—Mrs. Stoffer 
of Chicago in the conservatory and Miss 
Seavoyd of Danvers, Mass., a graduate of 
Smith College, in the Yankton Academy. 


— Another good thing has been put on 
foot at the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama by 
Booker T. Washington. In addition to the 
regular work of the school in giving normal 
and industrial training to nearly 700 young 
men and women, and the holding of the Tus- 
kegee Negro Conference in the winter which 
brings together nearly 1,000 of the common 
people to consider their condition, Mr. Wash- 
ington now throws the doors of the institution 
open for ten days in August for the Tuskegee 
Summer Assembly, which brings together 
the leaders, especially ministers, teachers, 
business and professional men with their wives, 
for lectures, discussions, recreation, etc., now 
in progress, and these are some of the subjects 
discussed: The Use and Abuse of Property, 
Relation Between Religion and Morality, Hy- 
giene in the Home, The Best Method of Mak- 
ing Butter, The Negro Ministry: Its Needs, 
Fireside Reading, How to Improve the Soil, 
How to Teach History, What Is the Basis of 
Church Union? 


——$_____—_ 


A man is a kind of inverted thermometer, 
the bulb uppermost and the column of self- 
valuation is all the time going up and down. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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“FAIR FACES 
Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


AyYeR’S SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years Ys 
ago, I was in a oO: 


terrible condi- Os 
A i _ 08 
tion with a hu Oo: 
mor, or erup- 93 
tion, which Oo; 
broke out all OF 


over my face os 
and body. See- 
ing the testi- 7s 
mony of others 
as to the effi- OF 
cacy of Ayer’s as 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, I concluded 92 
to give this medicine a trial, and the OF 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 48 


the complaint making its appearance 9: 
since. I have no hesitation in recom- 03 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any °: 
kind of skin disease.”’”—J. W. DEAN, 0: 
Moss Point, Miss. ‘ . 
Jaq The illa i 

VOrS ony SALSAPaliila e 
Admitted at the World’s Fair 9: 
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For Baby’s Skin | 


\ Ss 
Cuticura Soap 


The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 


and sweetest for toilet and nursery. For 
distressing eruptions, pimples, blackheads, 
scalp irritations, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
red, rough hands, chafings, simple rashes, 
and blemishes of childhood, it is absolutely 
incomparable. Mothers and nurses pro- 
nounce it the only perfect baby soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTER 
Drue AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Props., Boston. 
kax~ ‘All About Baby’s Skin,”’ mailed free. 


SESEPOPOLOPIPONOOP NW NOU 
‘ Grand National Prize at Paris, % 
% of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, % 


| QUINA-LAROCHE, 


% 


HIGHLY For K 

ENDORSED Stomach; 

2. bythe medical y affections, ¢ 

2 faculty of \ pose alee é 
a a BSE To Sopren- 


agreeable and 
“highly effica- 
clousRemedy. 
London 


Lancet, 


sion, Poor- 2 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 

by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
|| New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
\ ferent in construction from all other 
| devices. Assist the deaf when all other 


devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. : 
WILSON EAE DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY, 


No Question About It. 


Tt is a cold, hard, business fact that NOW is 
pre-enrvinently the time to buy carpets. 


The new tariff just about cuts the old duty in 
‘two on all sorts of foreign floor coverings, and 
the inevitable result has been 


A Drop in Prices. 


We have made a SPECIAL reduction in Eng- 
lish Wiltons and Brussels, and on Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets. 


oe GA Toe ROCKS 


which we are now showing, is wnequaled in this 
city. It not only includes the regular patterns of 
aul leading mills, both in this country and abroad,» 
but an exquisite array of PRIVATE DESIGNS, 
obtainable nowhere else. 3 

The four points on which we lay stress are 
these: Variety, style, quality, price; especially at 


PRICE. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


this juncture, 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
Opp. Boylston Street. 


DEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 
ALL IMITATIONS 


FOR 
Rheumatism 


im 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
“ii Lameness 
Limesten wel! ~OOFreness 
L Seeecre el Wounds 
FAC-SIMILE OF Bruises 
BUFF wrapeeR. Catarrh 
Burns 
Colds 
Piles and 
ALL PAIN 


PONDS © 
EXTRACT 


IT WILL CURE. 


L P Fisher Jan94 | 


IT FLOATS=s 


o> ae 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


A SELECTION FROM 


¢. P Putnam’s Sons’ Announcements. 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. (Now Complete.) 


Each play is in a separate volume, 3} x 5 inches, printed from new type. 
The text is wnabridged, and conforms to the Jatest scholarly edi- 
tions. Complete in 40 volumes with 500 illustrations by Frank 
Howard. Garnet cloth, each 40 cents; per set, 40 volumes in box, 


$16.00; full leather, gilt top, each (in a box) 75 cents; per set, 40 - 


volumes in box, $30.00. 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


A Concise Account of the War in the United States of America between 
1861 and 1865. By JOHN CODMAN ROPEs, author of “The Army 
Under Pope,” ‘‘ The First Napoleon,” etc. To be complete in three 
parts, with comprehensive maps and battle plans. Each part will 
be complete in itself and will be soldseparately. Part I. Narrative 
of Events to the Opening of the Campaign of 1862. With 5 maps. 


8vo, $1.50. : 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, 
Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, Commerce and Manners, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. S8y various writers. Ed- 
ited by H. D. TrRAILL, D.C.L., Sometime Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. To be completed in six volumes. Per vol., $3.50. 


Vol. I1._From the Accession of Edward the First to the Death 
of Richard Ill. 


TENNYSON. 
His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By StorprorD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
12mo, $2.00. 
THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. 


Political, Sociological, Religious and Literary. Collected, edited, and 
chronologically arranged by MONCURE DANIEL CONWAY. In course 
of publication. Vol.Il.nearly ready. Four volumes, royal octavo, 
gilt tops, uniform with the editor’s ‘‘Life of Paine.” Price per 
volume, $2.50. 


These volumes are sold separately. 


PEAK AND PRAIRIE. 


From a Colorado Sketch-Book. By ANNA FULLER, author of “ Pratt 
Portraits,’ ‘‘A Literary Courtship,” etc. 16mo, cloth, uniform 
with “ A Literary Courtship,” with a frontispiece by Louis Loeb, 


$1.00 
A LITERARY COURTSHIP. 


Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. By ANNA FULLER, author of 
‘Pratt Portraits.” Fourth Edition. 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 


PRATT PORTRAITS. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By ANNA FULLER. Third edi- 
tion. 16mo, paper, 50 vents; cloth, $1.00. 


Descriptive prospectuses of the “ Story of the Nations,” the “ Heroes of the Na- 
tions,” “ The Ariel Shakespeare” and quarterly “ Notes,” giving full descriptions 
of the season’s publications, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London. 
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GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


F it be inquired what was the foundation of this integrity, or of his sincerity, courage, patience, 
| it is easy to give the answer. It was not the excellence of his natural temper; not the strength 
of his understanding; it was not the force of education; no, nor the advice of friends. It was no 
other than faith in a believing Lord; faith of the operation of God. It was the love of God shed 


abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost, which was given unto him, filling his soul with tender, 


disinterested love to every child of man. From this source arose that torrent of eloquence which 


frequently bore down all before it.—From a eulogy of Whitefield by John Wesley. 
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Church Equipment. ~- 


IN THE WORLD 
‘CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


AND ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight ! 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price \ 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full deserip 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


In connection with our $ | 
wholesale business, we @ 
are accustomed to sell ) 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
eater ES 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


@ 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
A.A. AO AAOH.O,B.A.O BO .8,0 0.0.0.0 8 


‘Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘New vom ny.” § 


Sen 


_ A.B. & E.L. SHAW. 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nax”. 
catalogue. 


<P 9 ¥ 
fsg \BAILEY Ss g 
cr Compound light-spreading Sil- | 
S = Al || ly) ver-plated Corrugated Glass gay ¢ 
RS ANZ*\ REFLECTORS S 
g = Awonderful invention for 


lightin 

WN Halls, Churches 

w etc, Satisfaction % 

guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. 

BAILEY REFLECTOR 00. ¢ 

208 Pen Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Handsome 
designs. 
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3 CHAUTAUQUA 
READING CIRCLE. 

‘& A definite course in English History 

and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and 

L Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878. 


a JohnH. Vincent, Dept. 50, Buffalo, N.Y. «a 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


QANME™a 


DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course, 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
preparation for any College. 

Hon. J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary of Treasury, writes: 
“J take pleasure in uniting with Secretary erbertin 
commending Norwood Institute. It has long been 
recognized as one of the best schools for young 
iadies in Washin ied 

Opens Sept. 27th. Address Mrs. W. D. CABELL 
1435 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Published every Thursday. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Ip PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a proc receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
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W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


FHEOLOGICAL. 


ConNEOCTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers. many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
The opening lecture will be given by Prof. J. W- 
Churchill, in Bartlet Chapel, at 4 P.M. For catalogue 
or further information, apply to 

EGBERT C. SMYTH, resident of the Faculty. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HO/l1E SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
16th year opens October 3- 
sc H (eye) L Oo F Callor address atnew rooms, 
Be Be ; SDE 
EXPRESSION | y. 51.6) 4. Building, Boston. 


Clergyman’s class in vocal training, 9 A.M. Mondays. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


DURANT CYMNASIUM. 


Y.W.c.A. 
Normal class opens September 26. General classes 
day and evening October 8. For circular address HOPE 
W: NAREY, Director, 40 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Tweuty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of 8 udy; 
also, ae aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13, ’94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent savitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information, 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Boston, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. College Preparatory. English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Music. 

REV. J. B. MOLEAN. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 


NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 4. Kindergarten Oct. 10. Fifteenth year. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y« 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 

tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

cates accepted by leading Collee and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEw YORE, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Will re-open Oct. 3d. 85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


NrEw YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs. .W. Regular and optional 
courses for peas ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. 

CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Home Wanted.—A well-educated American lad 

would like to secure a home until the first of May Wikis 
some family where companionship and very light work 
would compensate for board. She was formerly a book- 
keeper and stenographer, but has been ill for more 
than six years. Her savings are all gone, and she has 
no relatives to aid. Lucy I. FOWLER, Agent Associated 
Charities, 401 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 


Lectures by eminent men, illustrated lectures on 
Hawaii, Korea, and other timely topics, Amherst College 
Quartet, etc. Lower terms than you can obtain by 
direct correspondence. Lecture and Concert League, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Position Wanted.—A young woman of refinement 
would like position as companion to elderly lady, or as 
housekeeper in small family. Best of references. Ad- 


dress ‘* W. C. M.,”’ Passaic P. O , New Jersey. 


To Let.—Parlor, three bedrooms, good board, fur- 
nace comforts, near church and post-office; easy access 
to cities. To refined Christian family, terms low for 
year, midwinter excepted if desired. References 
exchanged. Opportunity brief. For particwars address 
soon, P. O, Box 84, Berlin, Ct. 


® Organ for Sale at a Jow price, Mason & Hamlin, 
seven stops and two knee swells. Suitable for small 
5 or chapel. “Organ,” P. O. Box 294, Wellesley, 

ass. 
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2 eee 
Dixon’s 
American Graphite 


Pencils 


Have made their mark all over 
the world as the smoothest, 
most durable, most satisfactory 
= pencils made. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 16c. for sam- 
ples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. | 
TAMA OSSGSENDASAOADNEAUOOARNOSDSAUAOSOOR0 00000 CSNSRSEASUS0007 000008 


HARVEST 
HOME 
SERVICES. 


The Congregationalist Service No. 1, 
ealled A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING, is 
perfectly adapted for the use of churches 
proposing to hold a Harvest Home Service 
in which it is desired that the congregation 
should participate heartily. These Services 
have been a pronounced success, twenty 
having been published during the year. 
They have circulated to the extent of nearly 
half a million and the demand still con- 
tinues, new churches adopting them every 
week, 


TTT Cee Ld 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES, 
FIRST SERIES. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—-Pilgrim 
Fathers. 15—Children’s Service. 16—National. EVEN- 
TIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in 
God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 8—House of our God, 
1li—The Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. 
GENERAL WORSHIP, 17—‘‘Abide with us.”’ 18—“ Eternal 
light of light.”” 19—‘ I will extol thee.” 


W\ 


100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid ; less than 
100 copies of one number, 
1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


The © A Pronounced Success 
Congregationalist 4” 8 page service with 
: music, for vespers and 
SERVICES special occasions, published 
semi-monthly. ht 48 ywove- 


ment onthe part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


The Church Hymnary. 


Nothing succeeds like success. 


Soe 


The Best Hymn Book, 


When the first edition of the new hymn book, The 


Church Hymnary, was published we found it almost impossible to get a hearing. Within the 
past eighteen months the conditions have entirely changed, and we now find it necessary to 


print editions of 20,000 copies at a time. 


The number and character of the Presbyterian 


Churches in all sections of the country that have recently adopted the book, and now com- 
mend it to the favor of other churches as the best collection of hymns and tunes now in the 
market, afford abundant assurance that in selecting the Hymnary you will make no mistake. 
All we ask is that clergymen and music committees will carefully examine and compare 
with other books the returnable copy which we shall be pleased to send free on application. 


Rey. W. H. Davis, D. D., Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘The First Cong’] Church of Detroit has 
used the Church Hymnary for the past six months with steadily increasing interest and profit. 


The high grade and freshness of the new music 


, judiciously scattered among the more familiar 


hymns and tunes, have widened the range of our service of song, as well as elevated the musi- 


cal ta8te of the congregation. 


‘‘ Besides, the zest of growth and conquest is in the book whereby we keep discovering 


new beauties in melody and words, as we use 
it as the best we know.” 


it from week to week. We heartily commend 


A returnable copy of The Church Hymnary, with Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Psalter, based on the 
Authorized Version, and Rey. Dr. T. Ralston Smith’s Psalter, based on the Revised Version, will be sent 
Sree to clergymen and music committees for examination, with a view to introduction. 


A 34-page descriptive pamphlet containing specimen pages and price list sent free to any address. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43=47 East 10th St.,.N. Y. 
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THE LATEST AND BEST. 


Carmina for the Sunday School, 


Edited by 
REY. LEWIS W. MUDGE AND REY. HERBERT B. TURNER. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW 


BRIGHT NEW MUSIC! 


** By far the best book which I have ever met 


“Tt needs only to be known to be appreciated. 


on receipt of the introduction price, 35 cents. 
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56 East Tenth Street, 
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A NEW PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


THE FOE IN THE CUP. 
By M. C. HAZARD. Simple, effective temperance | 
service. Any school can sing it. 
S$ pp. Per 100 Copies, 82.00. 


B or 
HARVEST SERVICES. Turts & Hazarp. 
16 pp. Original Music. $4.00 per 100 copies. 
VILL. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
XXVIII. SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 
XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE. 
Also at same price ($4.00 per 100 copies) : 
Missionary Service. 
XVI. WHITE HARVEST FIELDS. 
Anniversary. 
VII. OUR FESTIVAL. 
Temperance. 
XII. BIBLE TEMPERANCE, 


Samples of any of the above, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


PARACON OF SONG. 


By Root and Case, A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The Beat book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & 0. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
ofinstructionin the book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
uted fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI—- NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


L. Duncan BuLKLEy, M.D., Supt. Bri 


** A copy of CARMINA FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL will be sent to any address for examination 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


HYMNS! 


” 


ck Church S. S., New York. 


with for the purpose. 


. . - The book is worthy of high commendation.’ 
New York Observer. 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW EDITION 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


“The most notable publication in its field 
of this generation.” 


This famous classic in Piano Instruction 
embodies the very latest and most progres- 
sive ideas in Teaching. For half a century 
it has held the first rank among books of 
its class. 


The new enlarged edition, now issued, has 
undergone a critical revision by the eminent 
authority, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, and 
contains the following additions to the old 
book :— 


Copies of the old 
edition have been 
sold. 


New Amusements. 
New Annotations. 
Dy. Mason’s Celebrated System 
of Touch and Technics. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD OWN A COPY. 


; $3. 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self- 
playing “Symphony.” For Musical Instruments, 
Strings, etc., send to John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, 


(liver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


Price (American or Foreign 
Fingering), by mail, Post- 
paid, : : - 
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“ An Epoch-making Book.” 
THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


SOCIALISM and 
SOCIAL REFORM 


—hy— 


Professor RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D., 
Author of “The Labor Movement,” ‘‘ Problems of 
Today, ” «Taxation in American States aud Cities,” 
‘Social Aspects of Christianity,” ete. 
I12mo., $1.50. 

“The Committee finds no foundation for any of the 
charges preferred against him, and expresses encourage- 
ment for all discussion on any subject taught in the 
University, for oaly through discussion is any prog- 
ress made or vision:ry schemes of the present. made 
great truths for the future.’—Extract from the report 
of the Committee of the Board of Regeuts, on the 
charges of ‘* Economical! Heresy” against Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin. 


BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Problems of Today. 


of Protective Tariffs, Taxations 
12mo, $1.50 


A_ discussion and 


Monopolies. 


The Labor Movement in America. 


(Revised, with much new and valuable material added). 
12mo, $1.50. 


Taxation in American States 
AND CITIES. 12mo, $1.75. 
Social Aspects of Christianily. 
12mo, 90 cents. 


For Sale by All Booksellers 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


A FIFTY-TWO-WEEK FEAST! 


HARPERS 
YOUNG 
BEOPRRE 


Offers you everything af- 
forded by other juveniles and 
eight advantages besides 


A Naval Serial begins Nov. 6 


AFLOAT WITH THE FLAG. 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


Let us send you Sample Copy and Prospectus free 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, New York 


The New Acts of the Apostles: 


OR, 
The Marvels of Modern Missions. 


With a echromo-lithographie map of the world, showing 
the prevailing religions of the world and the progress of 
evangelization. 


By Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.59. 


“Tt may well be doubted whether a more available 
book on Missions has been published in our time. 
Nowhere else in four hundred and thirty pages—unless 
it be in the New Testament—can a pastor, ora leader of 
monthly concerts and other missionary meetings, find 
more valuable material in terse and compact form than 
in this volume.’’—fev. F. F. Ellinwood, D. D. 


Christianity in the Home. 


By Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 
16mo, cloth, %1.00. 


D.D. 


In thirty-six brief, pointed and trenchant chapters Dr. 


Cuy'er makes bimself at home with the thousands of 
families to whom his spoken and written words have 
endeared him, 


which he lifts and blesses was never tenderer. 


The above books will be mailed by the publishers on | 
Send for catalogue and descriptive | 


receipt of the price. 
circulars of books by STRONG, PIERSON, CUYLER, DIXON, 
CRAFTS, LOOMIS and other writers on current social, re- 
ligious and national questions. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, 


New York. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Boston and New York 
Established in 1827 


| 


r The Doctor’s style has all its wonted | 
vigor, bis cheering arfd uplifting courage is as strong as | 
ever to give heart to drooping spirits,and the touch with | 


| The songs used at the great C. E. Convention ac Cleve- 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Bartlett’s New Complete Shakespeare Concordance. 
By the Autbor of ‘' Famihar Quotations.’’ 


A NEW AND COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. With a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. By JOUN 
BARTLETT, A.M., Author of ‘Familiar Quotations.’ In one volume, 4to. Bound in ha!f moroc: vo, 
$14.00 net. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. Bartlett’s Concordance to Shakespevre. 
which has been in preparation for over twenty years, is now ready for publication. An important feature wl ic 
distinguishes this volume trom any of its predecessors is, that references are yiven, not only to Acts and Scenes, 
but to the Jines as numbered m the Globe Edition of Shakespeare, from which this Concordance was prepared. 


NOW READY. 
History, Prophecy and the Monuments. 
By JAMES FREDERICK McCurRpy, Ph. D., LL: D , Professor of Oriental Languages in University Collexe- 


Toronto. I. To the Downfall of Samaria. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 


“. . . Its aim is to help those into whose hands it may fall to apprehend in its true relations the history of 
that ancient people (the Semites), throush whom the world has gained most of its heritage of moral and spiri.nal 


light and power. ., .”—Author’s Preface. 
; NOW READY. 


A History of Rome. 
To THE BATTLE UF AcTIUM. With Maps and Plans. By EVELYN SHIRLEY SHUCKBURGH, M.A., tat e 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 
‘Mr. Shuckburgh writes with verve and fluency, yet with steady compression of his materials.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
BY THE LATE DR. C. H. PEARSON. 


National Life and Character: A Forecast. 
By CHARLES H. PEARSON, Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and sometiine 
Minister of Education, Victoria. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
“A very remarkable and striking book Mr. Pearson's speculations on the future of national life and 
Ce Haragres are certainly a votable sign of the times.’’— Times : 
“«.,. One of the most suggestive and stimulating pooks that have fora long time appeared.”—New World. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
FIELDE’S NEW BOOK ON 
ee ial pie 
A Corner of Cathay. 
Studies from Life among the Chinese. Ky ADELE F. FIELDE, author of “Chinese Nights’ Entertain- 


ments,’ etc. With Colored Plates from Illustrations by Artists in the celebrated School of Lo Len; , at 
Swatow, China. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


MISS CHINA. 


“ Models of artistic boo k-making.’— Ovllook. 


‘¢The Temple’ Shakespeare. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREATI. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
MEASURE FOR IIEASURE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, 
LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 


By ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. Imperial 32mo. Printed on Van Gelder 
With Frontispieces in photogravure, aud title pages designed by 
Paste grain roan, limp, gilt 


THE TEMPEST. 


With Prefaces, Glossaries, etc. 
hand-made paper, in black and red. 
WALTER CRANE. Cloth, extra. Flexible covers, gilt top, each, 45 cents. 
top, each, 65 cents. 

** By permission, the text used is that of the ‘* 
latest Cambridge Edition. 


Globe” Edition, but carefully amended from that of the 


COMPLETION OF THE ‘‘DRYBURGH WAVERLEY.”’ 
NOW READY. 
Vol. XXV. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Surgeon’s Daughter and Castle Dangerous. ; 


By Sik WALTER Scorr, Bart. Illustrated by Paul Hardy and Walter Paget. Being Vol. XXYV (fi: al 
volume) of the popular ‘‘ Dryburgh”’ Edition of the Waverley Novels. In twenty-five volumes, each 
volume containivg a complete novel, illustrated with full page plates engraved on wood. Large 12mo, 
eloth, $1.25each. The set, in box, $30.00. 

Send stamp for new General Catalogue of Macmillan & Co.’s Publications. 


MACMILLAN & oes 66 Fifth New York. 
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‘“« Nothing succeeds like success.’’ 


+ Che Hew Landes Domini 


THE BEST HYMN’ AND TUNE (BO TK 
EDITED) BY REY .@: 'S.- ROBINSON, sD s2: 


EDITOR OF ‘‘SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY,” ‘‘SPIRITUAL SONGS,” 


The Most Successful Book ever [Issued in America. 


A proof of this statement is afforded those interested in the selection of a new hymn and 
tune book for their church who will send fer the new 


Twenty-four page Pamphlet 
containing a list of the hundreds of churches already using the book, and warmest words 
of commendation from the pastors. 


“The Hew Daudes Domini’ has only to be examined and 
compared with others to be adopted. It has been pronounced the best 
by so many who are competent to judge, and is so generally chosen, 
that it has taken an unequivocal position as the leading hymnal of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches. 


A returnable sample copy sent, on request, to ministers or committees, without cost. 
An examination of The New Laudes Domini is earnestly requested. No specinien pages 
can do justice to the beauty of this book, It is adapted to every need. 


The Century Co., Union Square, Mew Work City, 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA DD. SANKEY. 
#30 per 100, not prepaid. 35c¢. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,.Ve send the 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 


1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim Fathers. 15—Children,s 
Service. l6—National EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5— 
Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy 
Youth. 8—House of our God. 11—The Homeland. 12— 
Humility. 183—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 
17—“‘Abide with us.’”’ 18—‘‘ Eternal light of light.” 
19—“T will extol thee.”’- 


We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
Services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
17-20 have no special subjects and are suitable for 
any sermon theme. 


%: THE HANDBOOK SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3.5 
Price 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 1. PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, ETC. 

No. 2. FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
No. 3. ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 


UR cover page this week bears the 
C) portrait of the must conspicuous 
figure in the most remarkable re- 
ligious revival in the history of New Eng- 
land. Elsewhere we print a sketch of 
George Whitefield’s first visit to Boston in 
1740. His stay in New England covered 
only about five weeks, but the revival which 
manifested itself under his fervid preach- 
ing continued with increasing power for 
many months, and begot not only marvel- 
ous results in new and renewed spiritual 
life but also was influential in creating dif- 
ferences and disputes whose evil effects did 
not pass away from New England for more 
than a generation. Whitefield’s visit, how- 
ever, was hardly more than a conspicuous 
incident in a great religious upheaval for 
which many influences had long been pre- 
paring. He was then only twenty-six years 
of age, with a wonderful voice and rare ora- 
torical gifts, and the accounts of the num- 
bers attending his services and the effects 
of his preaching, written by himself in his 
diary, were prompted by unbounded faith 
in his peculiar mission from God and in his 
power as a preacher. His later visits to 
New England, of which he made four in 
thirty years, were not attended with any 
such striking results as the first one. He 
never withdrew from the Church of Eng- 
land, though he was by no means fully in 
sympathy with it or welcome init. He died 
in 1770 and his remains are under the meet- 
ing house of the Presbyterian church in 
Newburyport, Mass. 


‘In one of our Boston Sunday schools the 


teachers’ meeting last week was largely oc- 


cupied with reports of what Christian work 
they had done during the summer. One 
teacher, finding the only church closed 
which in former years had flourished ina 
New England town, had started and kept 
up a promising Sunday school during her 
vacation. Another, a prominent business 
man of the city, had several times conducted 
public Sabbath services and preached. Most 


‘of those present had some labor of love for 


Christ to report. The need of missionary 
efforts of this sort is very great and the 
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opportunities are many. Our city Sunday 
schools furnish valuable training, and might 
furnish better for this work. Our churches 
cannot lay on the altar a more worthy 
missionary offering than this, and if they 
begin early to plan for it and to encourage 
undertaking it next summer, they may help 
forward one of the most important move- 
ments started through the changing social 
conditions of our time. 


It will be welcome news to many that 
there is a fair prospect of a summer school 
of theology in this country next summer, 
corresponding in its general scope and aim 
to the Oxford school. The men who at- 
tended, either this year or two years ago, 
the gathering on the other side of the 
water and who realize its value will favor 
heartily the establishing of a similar insti- 
tution on American soil, while those who 
have never been able to avail themselves of 
the advantages of Oxford, but who have 
long thirsted for such an opportunity, will 
be glad to have such a school brought 
within easy reach. Adelbert College in 
Cleveland is moving in this enterprise, and 
a competent committee representing other 
sections of the country will co-operate. 
Doubtless several of the best teachers in 
Great Britain and the strongest men in this 
country will furnish instruction. Whatever 
President Thwing undertakes he usually 
carries through to success, 


Various influences this year are leading 
individuals who have seldom taken an active 
interest in politics to assert themselves both 
at the caucuses and the polls. The swelling 
tide of opposition to ring rule in our cities 
is forcing to the front the better elements in 
the community who do not propose longer 
to be puppets in the hands of the bosses. 
It was due to such aroused citizens that one 
or two instances of the discomfiture of 
the machine were registered in the Boston 
caucuses last week. The A. P. A. also is 
responsible in part for larger primaries this 
autumn, and while we cannot sympathize 
with the movement whatever can arouse 
voters to the importance of attending the 
primaries has init elements of good. For 
it is the caucuses that decide who are to be 
our legislators. One young man of our 
acquaintance, who, like many others, has 
hitherto waited until the tickets were in the 
field and then voted for the best man, has 
recently experienced quite a change of heart 
politically, and was seen at a caucus last 
week for the first time for years. When 
rallied on being there he replied, ‘I’ve 
come to see that there aren’t likely to be 
any good men to vote if we fellows who 
have hitherto maintained a judicial inde- 
pendent attitude refuse to have anything to 
do with shaping the nominations.” 


Reports from the colleges tell of large en- 
tering classes and of a bright outlook for 
the new year. It is too early yet to give 
exact figures in many cases, but we do not 
think that the hard times have greatly 
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affected the higher institutions of learning, 
while the public schools in many of our 
great cities are crowded as never before. It 
is a good sign when people are ready to 
economize on almost anything except the 
education of their children. They in turn 
should remember that it is due often to the 
toil and self-sacrifice of parents that they 
are kept at school. A little restriction of 
the scale of living in our colleges would be 
one good outcome of this period of business 
depression. 


One’s conception of God determines, to a 
large degree, the quality of one’s Christian 
character, and those who have close relations 
with young people nowadays are sometimes 
surprised, and not infrequently shocked, at 
their puerile and superficial views of the 
divine Being. Modern fiction is largely 
responsible for shaping their opinions. In 
the revolt from the old misconceptions of 
God as vindictive and severe, novelists often 
portray Him as serenely indulgent toward 
all wrongdoing. Witness the teaching in a 
recent popular novel when a dying man is 
assured that ‘‘it makes no difference”’’ 
whether he prays or not, it will be all right 
anyhow. Again the heroine in a still later 
work of fiction, a woman of questionable 
morals, says in most condescending fashion: 
““T often think about God. I’m very fond 
of Him.’’ Better, a thousand times, the 
most rigid Puritanism which developed, at 
least, a wholesome reverence for the Deity 
instead of a flippant familiarity. And 
obedience to moral law, though secured by 
abject fear of punishment, is preferable to 
an easy setting aside of its claims. How 
can we counteract the influence of these 
false representations of God in fiction and 
awaken in our young people an adequate 
sense of His character? 


OUR NEW ENGLAND PARLIAMENT 
OF RELIGIONS. 


Among the numerous summer meetings 
of the season just closing there was one 
which has not received much attention from 
either the secular or the religious press. 
It was, however, unique enough to warrant 
at least a passing reference. Few persons, 
probably, realize that within three hours’ 
ride from Boston was held all through July 
and August one of the most singular con- 
ventions of nominally religious people that 
this country has ever seen. 

There stands at Eliot, Me., on the banks 
of the beautiful Piscataqua River, a summer 
hotel known as Greenacre Inn. For four 
seasons it has received more or less patron- 
age from the traveling and recreation-seek- 
ing public. There lives in that same town 
a woman of a distinguished family, of great 
personal attractiveness and of unusual in- 
tellectual gifts, who has been active in en- 
deavors to establish educational and philan- 
thropic enterprises in order to benefit the 
local community and outsiders as well. 
This year she conceived the idea of utilizing 
the hotel as a rallying point for persons 
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who would like to attend a series of lectures 
and classes on topics which should quicken 
and energize their spiritual, mental and 
moral natures. An elaborate program was 
prepared, the call was sent out and an ap- 
peal was made particularly to sympathizers 
with the motive that prompted the famous 
World’s Fair congresses of 1893. The Green- 
acre meeting, in short, was to be a minia- 
ture Parliament of Religions and to perpet- 
uate the work of its Chicago prototype. 

So much for the idea, which was certainly 
not an objectionable one. Now let us see 
how it was realized. The rare executive 
ability of the originator of the gathering 
and her wide personal acquaintance secured 
for it some sixty lecturers, among whom 
were included men of no less repute than 
Edward Everett Hale, Edwin’ D. Mead, 
Frank Sanborn and a few others almost as 
well known and generally honored. The 
majority of the speakers, however, were 
men and women associated either with cer- 
tain current religious isms, or with new 
movements in the realm of industrial and 
social reform. Two lectures were delivered 
daily in a large tent pitched near the hotel 
and to which the country people came from 
miles around in numbers varying with the 
reputation of the lecturers announced for a 
given day. From the top of the tent, by 
the way, waved a flag bearing the word 
“* Peace.” 

As might be predicted from such an in- 
clusive program the ideas ventilated during 
the two months in which this convocation 
was in session varied from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, touching the latter level far 
more often than the former. Almost every 
conceivable ism or fad was exploited. The 
Christian scientists were there in large 
numbers. It was one long holiday for the 
Spiritualists, theosophists, Buddhists, as- 
trologers, mystics, divine healers, seers, 
psychics—for these were some of the names 
by which persons in attendance were willing 
to be known. 

The doctrines taught were hardly more 
grotesque than were some of the personal 
delusions. The founder of the conference— 
herself a profound believer in reincarnation 
—took pains to inform new comers that 
thousands of years ago she was a priestess 
in an Egyptian temple, and as an evidence 
thereof exhibited a ring which she then 
wore and continues to wear in her present 
tenement of flesh. If that were not conclu- 
sive, a young man was at hand to corrobo- 
rate the statement, for he remembered serv- 
ing with her in the temple. Another young 
woman went about proclaiming that she 
was once a resident of the fabled island of 
Atlantis. A third was studying the art of 
leaving the body and visiting the stars. 
Still others boastec that they had acquired 
two new senses that gave them consider- 
able advantage over their fellow-mortals. 
Woman’s superiority to man was unblush- 
ingly asserted, and when a saner representa- 
tive of her sex remonstrated with a West- 
ern professor for conceding the inferiority 


of man, he replied that inasmuch as woman 


was the more intuitional and intuition the 
highest mental faculty, the intellectual 
equality of the sexes could no longer be 
maintained and that henceforth he intended 
to cultivate his intuition. 

As if not enough extravagance and fool- 
ishness of this sort could be obtained from 
native sources, that alleged apostle of Hin- 
duism, that problematic personage known 
as Swami Vive Kananda—whose continued 
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sojourn amid the comforts of this country 
must be unfitting him for that ascetic and 
rigorous life in India, on which, he gives us to 
understand, his heart is set—was imported. 
The laudations showered on this man pass 
belief. Day after day ‘‘Swami’s pine,”’ 
where he discoursed on high themes, was 
resorted to by a bevy of feminine worship- 
ers, who would plead with him: ‘‘O Swami, 
teach us to pray! We are but children, you 
have the light.”’ 

Enough of this disgusting business. We 
have dwelt upon it at this length, first, be- 
cause the meeting has revealed, as nothing 
else could, the character and the reach of 
much of the free thinking in religious mat- 
ters with which our century is afflicted, 
and, secondly, because the movement in- 
augurated at Greenacre aspires to perma- 
nency, is appealing for supporters and 
counts itself one of the most promising 
movements of the day as respects the dis- 
covery of truth and the reformation of the 
world. Many who composed the audiences 
at Greenacre have been, or are, associated 
with the Christian Church. Some of them 
are persons of wealth, culture and influence. 
We understand, too, that Chicago has been 
chosen as the center whence these ideas 
will be disseminated the coming winter. 

Recognizing to the full the worth of the 
idea behind the Greenacre meeting, and 
gladly giving it credit for the gleams of 
sense which lit up the fog when men like 
Dr. Hale and Gen. Neal Dow appeared on 
the platform, we doubt if ever, in the same 
amount of time and under the guise of the 
search for truth, were so much nonsense 
and rubbish furnished, not only to those 
who like it as a steady diet, but to credu- 
lous country folk as well. There was never 
anywhere a better exhibition of religious 
fads labeled and glorified. If among all the 
special days there could have been one 
when the simple gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ could have had a fair presentation it 
would have stood out against the obscure, 
esoteric and pernicious teachings of the 
conference as the Jungfrau stands out 
against the sky at Interlaken. 

It is because so many of these religious 
vagaries are abroad in the world today that 
people of the old accredited type of faith 
view with alarm what is called modern 
thought. When we reflect upon such scenes 
as were witnessed at Greenacre the past 
summer, and which have their counterpart 
all through the year in almost every city of 
the land where these deluded advocates of 
novel and startling views assemble week by 
week, we could almost wish back the old 
days when ‘‘free thinking’’ was unknown. 
Fortunately, however, foolishness in reli- 
gion may have its day and its devotees, but 
in matters of belief, as well as in politics, 
Abraham Lincoln was right in saying that 
it is not possible to fool all the people all 
the time. 


ON TO MADISON. 

The coming meeting of the American 
Board at Madison will, we believe, be one 
of great interest. We understand that all 
efforts are being made to distinguish it by 
real spiritua] power and missionary enthusi- 
asm. The friends in the West are anxious 
that it be one of the largest in the recent 
history of annual meetings, and a warm 
welcome is assured. While the year has 
been one of quiet and peace it has also been 
one of hard problems. At home the finan- 
cial situation has placed heavy responsibil- 
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ities upon the administration, and has been 
an embarrassment in encouraging applica- 
tions for missionary service. Among the 
missions it has been a year of good success, 
revivals being reported in several places 
and new opportunities arising in all parts 
of the field. In Turkey, Japan and China 
troublesome questions have developed, but 
probably not more than is usual in connec- 
tion with so many interests. 

Some points of special importance may be 
noted in connection with this coming meet- 
ing. Im the process of enlarging the cor- 
porate membership to 350, twenty-five new 
men will be chosen this year. At the pres- 
ent time there are 101 laymen and 142 cler- 
gymen, several members having died dur- 
ing the year. The apportionment between 
laymen and clergymen may be a proper 
question for the committee to consider. 
At this meeting will be inaugurated the 
new method of electing the Prudential 
Committee. Formerly the committee has 
been chosen for one year only; now they 
will be divided into three classes—one class 
to serve one year, one cla8s two years, one 
class three years; then in after years for 
terms of three years each and only for three 
terms in succession. 

One of the important features of the meet- 
ing will be the retirement of Secretary N.G. 
Clark, D. D., who for twenty-nine years has 
been the honored friend of the missionaries, 
missions and churches. During all these 
years he has held a warm place in the affec- 
tion of the denomination. His retirement 
from active service, however wise it may be, 
is a cause for more than ordinary notice. 
His last paper as secretary, which will 
doubtless be presented at this coming meet- 
ing, is likely to be of extraordinary value 
and influence. A retrospect from one who 
has been so intelligently identified with all 
the work of the board during these last 
thirty years, since the War of the Rebellion, 
cannot fail to be a notable document. The 
work of the committee of five, including the 
president of the board, in selecting Dr. Bar- 
ton as the assistant secretary for the past 
year, by the very constitution of that com- 
mittee, greatly simplifies the question of 
electing Dr. Clark’s successor. We know 
that Dr. Barton has found a warm welcome 
among his associates in the rooms and has 
commended himself to a large number of 
the churches. His missionary experience 
in Turkey is an important element in his 
favor. 

Every one must be grateful that the fear 
of controversy does not shadow this meet- 
ing, but all can anticipate the exhibition of 
a strong enthusiasm for the work in all its 
needs, The missionaries should have ample 
opportunity to bring such words of need as to 
call forth a pledge of more generous support 
than ever to the fettered hands of our toilers 
in the mission fields. It is a time when our 
pastors and leading laymen should make un- 
usual efforts to be present and show to the 
officers and missionaries of the board that 
they are heartily supported and trusted. We 
have already presented to our readers the fi- 
nancial situation of the board after this most 
perplexing year. This question should not be 
passed by in the deliberations of this meet- 
ing, but every friend of the board should 
make it the subject of planning and praying. 
A circular has just been sent out to the 
pastors from the rooms of the board asking 
that special prayer be offered in all the 
churches on the first Sunday in October, 
that the Holy Spirit may be poured out upon 
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this meeting. We trust that treasure will 
be brought with the prayers and that the 
coming year, when the distresses of the 
country shall be relieved, will prove one of 
the best in the history of the board. 


THE SIN OF THE RICH MAN IN THE 
PARABLE. 


It was not necessarily that he was rich, 
nor that he was clad in fine raiment and 
fared sumptuously every day. There is 
nothing to inform us whether his manner 
of life was extravagant and ostentatious or 
only in accordance with his means and with 
the proprieties. It was not for him, it is 
not for any man, necessarily a sin to be rich 

~ and to live in a more luxurious manner than 
is possible to a poorer man. 

The narrative is so terse and pictorial 
that its intended significance is open to 
some question. But one thing seems plain. 
It certainly is implied that the rich man 
paid little or no heed to the needs and sor- 
rows of the poor wretched fellow-being out- 
side his gate. The significance of the state- 
ment about the dogs seems to lie in the 
contrast which is suggested thereby to the 
indifference of the rich man. Here is where 
the last named failed. He may not even 
.haye been hard-hearted, callous, impervious 
to the appeal of distress. He merely may 
haye paid no heed, taken no notice, been 
unconcerned about any one else, and ab- 
sorbed in his own comfortable round of 
existence. 

The gravest danger in connection with 
the possession of wealth probably is that of 
becoming thus self-absorbed and indifferent. 
Probably more wealthy people yield to this 
temptation than to that of either amassing 
more, like the miser, or that of squandering 
foolishly. Wealth often tends to broaden 
and strengthen character by putting new 
responsibilities upon its possessor. But 
when it renders him gradually careless of 
others, not deliberately and still less meanly 
regardless of them, but just unconcernedly 
indifferent, as if they lived in a different 
world from his, then dry-rot has set in in 
his soul. 

It is a good sign of the coming kingdom 
that in these later days so many of the rich 
also are considerate of others, are not only 
bountiful to the hungry and the naked 
about them, but also evidently devote 
thought and pains to the task of studying 
how they can render their accumulations 
of property most broadly, wisely, safely 
and permanently useful, and not only to 
their immediate heirs but also to the world 
at large. May such rich men and women 
be multiplied! 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A pervasive, disintegrating force is at 
work in the political realm today that for a 
time promises to set at naught the schemes 
of the machine politicians and make proph- 
ecy alost art. From time to time we have 
referred to the operations of the American 
Protective Association in the West and In- 
terior, but not until now have we had op- 
portunity to watch its results at close range. 
In Ohio last week at the Democratic State 
Convention the organization was denounced. 
In New York at the Republican Convention 
the committee on platform was requested to 
denounce the organization, but did not, and 
the aspirations of at least one candidate for 

- the lieutenant-governorship were squelched 
as soon as A. P. A. opposition to him was 
madeknown. Inthe Seventh Massachusetts 
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Congressional District Mr. Hayes of Lynn, 
who last year polled a very large proportion 
of the vote in the Republican primaries, last 
week was beaten in his own city, and his 
opponent, though condemned by Senator 
Lodge and the best men of the party in 
the district, won an overwhelming victory 
at the primaries and practically secured 
a seat in Congress. Mr. Hayes, when 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, voted 
money out of the treasury into sectarian 
coffers. There are those who see a connec- 
tion between the two facts. In the Repub- 
lican primaries in a few of the Boston 
wards, in Springfield, Cambridge, Somer- 
ville and many other Massachusetts towns, 
the A. P. A. elected its candidates, toppled 
over the machine built up by the old party 
leaders and now the A..P. A. spokesmea— 
such as Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner—say that the 
beginning only has been seen, that when 
election day comes even greater surprise 
and consternation will be felt. 


From Connecticut come reports of similar 
preliminary results and prophecies. The 
recent meeting of the Brotherbood of Fire- 
men saw the same faction rear its head 
and attempt the defeat of an official be- 
cause he was a Catholic, and reports from 
St. Louis last week told of dissensions in 
the labor unions there due to attempts at 
religious ostracism. It is evident that a 
serious crisis is before us. Political and 
ecclesiastical leaders are afraid to protest, 
and a drift has begun which cannot but be 
disastrous inthe end. Victories won by any 
political party on such a platform cannot be 
other than transient and blighting. The 
spirit of fair play and tolerance—political 
and religious—can be counted upon to 
win ultimately, but meanwhile bigots and 
schemers will lead many well-intentioned 
voters to do that which in later and saner 
moments they will regret as being un- 
American. America is not spelled ‘ anti- 
Irish’? or ‘‘anti-Roman Catholic.’ Of 
course, if the majority of the voters of the 
nation should decide that only Protestants— 
or only Protestants, Jews and agnostics— 
were eligible to office, then as soon as the 
verdict was made a part of the Constitution it 
would be legal, but even then not American, 
to bar out Roman Catholics. But until that 
discrimination is a part of the Constitution 
such ostracism is illegal and defiant of the 
genius of our institutions and the spirit of 
the age. 


As was expected, Hon. Levi P. Morton 
secured the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor of New York. Eminently respectable 
and honest as a man, he will fail to win the 
support of some because of the justifiable 
belief that his nomination was skillfully 
brought to pass by the plottings of ex-Sena- 
tor Platt. The candidate for lieutenant- 
governor, Hon, Charles J. Saxton, is the 
tool of no man, and his past record as a 
champion of laws calculated to preserve the 
purity of the ballot will win to the ticket 
the support of the independents. Governor 
Flower wisely took himself out of the way 
the day Mr. Morton was nominated, and in 
their desperation the Democratic managers 
are even talking of uniting upon Judge Gay- 
nor of Brooklyn as their candidate. Such 
overwhelming desire by the party bosses to 
profit in the present crisis by the capital 
which an honest man would bring to the 
ticket is both amusing and gratifying. In 
Connecticut the Republicans selected a 
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‘“‘dark horse’”’ as their candidate for gov- 
ernor, Hon. O. Vincent Coffin. In Ohio the 
Democrats declared in favor of free silver; a 
scathing, open rebuke to Senator Brice was 
given by one of the leaders of the Cleveland 
faction, and the convention barely refrained 
from instructing the State committee to ar- 
range for a more popular method of choos- 
ing the party’s candidate for the United 
States Senate, so intense is the disgust at 
Senator Brice and the legislative method of 
election which made him and his predecessor 
possible. The convention was notable for 
its acrimony, the repudiation of President 
Cleveland’s monetary views and Senator 
Brice’s difficulty in securing even quasi in- 
dorsement for his course as senator. 


The New York Constitutional Convention 
last week added to its prior good record and 
practically adjourned. Hereafter cities may 
have a greater degree of home rule. Merit 
and not partisanship as a basis for appoint- 
ment and promotion in the State service 
will have recognition in the organic law. 


-And last, but not least, by a vote of 109 to 


4, an attempt to put an end to all gambling 
was made by the passage of the following 
section: 


Section 10 of Article 1 of the constitution is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec 10. No law shall be passed abridging 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the government, or any depart- 
ment thereof; nor shall any divorce be granted 
otherwise than by due judicial proceedings; 
nor shall any lottery or the sale of lottery 
tickets, pool-selling, bookmaking or any other 
kind of gambling hereafter be authorized or 
allowed within this State, and the Legislature 
shall pass appropriate laws to prevent offenses 
against any of the provisions of this section. 


Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to the Bishop 
of Chester, has made himself a co-worker 
in the interesting and promising reform 
movement in England which hopes to intro- 
duce the Gothenburg system of controlling 
the liquor traffic. It is needless to say that, 
ordinarily, the advent of the ex-premier to 
the ranks would be said to promise aid to 
the Bishop of Chester, Judge Thomas 
Hughes, Joseph Chamberlain and the other 
influential men and women interested in 
the reform. But it is difficult to under- 
stand why Mr. Gladstone, in identifying 
himself with this movement, felt it meces- 
sary to assail the very worthy, very influen- 
tial temperance workers in Great Britain, 
who have been fighting for local option and, 
as they supposed, under the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone. Local option or local pro- 
hibition is a principle which the Liberal 
party in Britain has repeatedly, openly in- 
dorsed by its pledges to the local option 
party, led by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. For Mr. 
Gladstone now to repudiate the principle 
and term it “little better than imposture,”’ 
and add that he has long thought so, is 
a most remarkable performance, whether 
judged from the standpoint of personal 
dealing man with men or from the prospect- 
ive effect of the revelation upon the fortunes 
of the Liberal party. It seems so unneces- 
sary. The menin Massachusetts most cer- 
tain that the State would do well to test the 
Gothenburg system would be the first to 
insist upon the necessity of retaining local 
option for every community and the last to 
deny the right to or hinder any community 
in voting for local prohibition. Yet Mr. 
Gladstone says the principle of the Gothen- 
burg system seems to be the only one per- 
missible or at all tenable. We are far 
ahead of that in this country. Mr. Glad- 
stone has impaired his reputation, injured 
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his party’s prospects and handicapped a re- 
form movement of great promise by his 
method of enlisting in it. 


Within a fortnight Japan has advanced 
far on its way toward a place of authority 
among the nations of the world. Not only 
has it gained the first rank among Asiatic 
peoples, but it has done those deeds which 
hereafter must make Russia, Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States reckon with 
her as a power to be treated very respect- 
fully, whether in diplomacy or war. In- 
deed, Great Britain already has signed a 
treaty—where we should have been first— 
giving to Japan the right to impose tariffs 
and have a foreign policy of her own. To 
those who have known the Japanese spirit 
and touched the Japanese life at first hand 
the developments seem natural, unsurpris- 
ing. To those who have ignored the fasci- 
nating chapter of modern history found in 
the history of Japan since 1858, it comes as 
a bewildering surprise. The most super- 
ficial student of the land battle at Ping Yang 
and the careful strategic preparation for it 
and of the first great battle between modern 
floating instruments of war—that at the 
mouth of the Yalu River, Korea, Sept. 
17—must see that not for naught have 
the flower of the Japanese youth been study- 
ing at the best European and American 
military and naval schools, nor have they 
failed to find upon their return home a 
plastic, enthusiastic people, capable of being 
molded into an army and navy of excep- 
tional power. Add to a highly educated 
and capable body of officers and a loyal and 
efficient body of privates a people in the 
homeland giving as freely of their substance 
and their all as the Japanese now are doing, 
and with such combination is it wonderful 
that the Chinese are routed, that Pekin is 


in danger and the present alien dynasty- 


quaking? 


The latest reports from the battle of Ping 
Yang do not call for any diminution of the 
original estimate of its portent to China. 
They simply reveal the masterly planning 
of the Japanese commander, Marshal Ya- 
magata, the overwhelming rout of the Chi- 
nese forces and the fact that Japan, while 
much enriched by the plunder taken, also is 
burdened by the enormous number of prison- 
ers which she must feed, transport and 
treat humanely. The Japanese forces in 
Korea, supplemented by 7,000 very recently 
landed, are now said to be working their 
way northwest and preparing to enter the 
Chinese domains and attack and capture 
Wi-Ju and Mukden. That the combined 
victories have practically given Korea over 
to the Japanese seems to be generally con- 
ceded. It was not expected that more severe 
fighting on Jand could be expected before 
spring, but Japan has ordered a swift, sharp 
campaign to follow up and clinch her pres- 
ent vantage. Her appeal for a loan: has 
been answered three times over, much of 
the principal bearing no interest. 


As far as we can sift out the facts relative 
to the naval engagement, it began at 1 P. m. 
on the 17th and Jasted until 5 p. m, eleven 
Japanese men-of-war and cruisers and nine- 
teen Chinese men of-war, cruisers and tor- 
pedo boats coming into action. Three of the 
Japanese cruisers were damaged, but not 
enough to prevent self-propulsion to the 
rendezyous after the battle, or to prevent 
their being repaired by their own machin- 
ists. Nine Japanese officers and thirty sub- 
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officers and men were killed and 160 wounded. 
On the other hand, the Chinese lost two 
cruisers and two men-of-war, which sank, 
and two cruisers and a man-of-war caught 
fire, were seriously damaged and captured. 
The other vessels of the Chinese fleet were 
crippled but escaped. As for the Chinese 
soldiers, who were under the protection of 
the Chinese fleet and being landed from 
transports when the Japanese fleet sighted 
their rivals, they were cut off and left an 
easy, ultimate prey. As far as can be 
judged now from the meager reports at 
hand, experts seem to draw the following 
lessons from the battle: the Chinese ad- 
miral erred in trying to convey and land 
troops before he had ascertained the where- 
abouts of the enemy’s fleet. When chal- 
lenged to fight he kept too near the 
coast, making proper maneuvering of his 
fleet an impossibility and giving his enemy’s 
rapid, elusive cruisers a tremendous advan- 
tage, which they used to the full. So much 
for the personal equation. The cruisers 
came out of the fight with better stand- 
ing than the armored men of-war. Lively, 
heavily armed opponents, moving too swiftly 
and turning too suddenly to be gauged as 
targets, did terrible work upon the slow- 
moving, slow-turning ironclads. Looking 
on the tactics and the results as a whole, 
they are flattering to Americans, for the 
Japanese are pupils of Captain Mahan and 
the Chinese are not; and our own navy’s 
strength is in its cruisers, gunboats, etc., 
and not in its ironclads, 


An order issued from the Secretary of 
War will cause a general shifting about of 
the army, the evacuation of some of the 
frontier posts, and, in general, a concentra- 
tion near the larger cities. The German 
Catholics of the country in session last week 
passed resolutions strongly anti-anarch- 
istic in their tenor. A cyclone swept 
over Northern Iowa and Southern Minne- 
sota on the 21st, in which at least seventy- 
five persons were killed and $1,000,000 of 
property destroyed.—Emperor William of 
Germany rebuked the Polish nobility for 
their perpetual fostering of racial and class 
grievances. General Ezeta, ex-president 
of Salvador, a refugee and a prisoner on 
board the United States cruiser Bennington, 
has been set at liberty, the United States 
Court claiming no jurisdiction. President 
Nunez of the Republic of Columbia died. 


IN BRIEF. 


We have decided to reprint Dr. Stalker’s 
articles on The Art of Hearing, and shall be 
prepared to fill orders for them at an early 
date. 


Chicago Endeavorers, as our Western letter 
shows, have demonstrated this past week 
their ability to take hold of the foreign mis- 
sionary cause and give it a splendid push 
forward. 


The first of an illustrated series of biograph- 
ical sketches of famous missionaries will ap- 


. pear in our columns next week. They will 


be from the pen of Secretary C. C. Creegan, 
so well known among our churches East and 
West. 


A double timeliness attaches to the use of 
Whitefield’s portrait in this number. Not 
only does the past week mark the anniversary 
of his first visit to Boston but it will be one 
hundred and twenty-four years ago next Sun- 
day since he passed away at Newburyport. 


A Baltimore non-union laborer has re- 
covered a verdict of $2,500 against a local 
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labor union. He was discharged from his 
position at the demand of the union. This is 
interesting and significant, but will the ver- 
dict stand, and, if so, willit be collectible? If 
so, a new era is dawning. 


“A man in the end wants to act in grave 
matters in accordance with God’s will, for we 
are mere instruments, and I do not, therefore, 
see how one may act in advance,” is the re- 
ply of a man whose friends are urging him to 
be a candidate for high office in New York 
State. Judge Gaynor must be a somewhat of 
a Calvinist. 


Dr. Parkhurst hit the nail on the head lately 
when he said that all that municipal ex- 
ecutive officers have to do is to execute laws, 
not virtually make or unmake them by their 
deciding as to those they will or will not en- 
force. The ideal man to frame a law and the 
ideal man to execute law may and usually do 
vary widely in their temperaments and at- 
tainments. 


A grand idea that to have Mr. Moody at the 
meeting of the American Board. With him 
and other -popular speakers and with one of 
those signal utterances from Dr. Storrs 
which always distinguishes the annual meet- 
ing, those who go to Madison week after next 
will be amply repaid. The railroads and hotels 
make excellent rates, as the notice elsewhere 
printed shows. 


The lusty singing of the chorus, Arise and 
Shine, during the downpour of rain at the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of Tremont Temple, 
last week Monday, provoked a smile in spite 
of the solemnity of the occasion. The affusion 
of water by the clouds was a happy compro- 
mise between sprinkling and immersion. Yet 
our Baptist brethren sang the anthem referred 
to with zest. 


Twelve men, none of them what would be 
called professional politicians, brought fifteen 
men apiece to a caucus in a neighboring city 
last week as the result of a little private 
compact they made the day before. Let’s see, 
if twelve men should pledge one another at 
least to invite fifteen men apiece to our Sun- 
day evening service, what effect would it have 
upon the size of the congregation ? 


The Notes and Queries department of the 
Boston Transcript recently contained the fol- 
lowing interesting item: 


It was the late Hon. Daniel Appleton White 
of Salem, who, being at the time a member 
of the Massachusetts Senate before which was 
pending a bill to incorporate the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
replying to an objection that ‘‘ we had no sur- 
plus of religion to export,” said, ‘ Religion is 
a commodity of which the more we export the 
more we have.” 


This is a saying well worth re-minting. 


While Andover turns again this year to Dr. 
Quint to furnish instruction in the depart- 
ment of homiletics until a permanent appoint- 
ment can be made, another well-known and 
frequent contributor to these columns, our 
correspondent Franklin, is. impressed into 
service by Chicago Seminary to lecture to the 
middiers on systematic theology. While we 
have every confidence that these gentlemen 
are sound in the faith it would manifestly be 
improper to hold the Congregationalist re- 
sponsible for the theology which they may 
dispense. 


Many a man’s entire capital in business is 
his skill in the trade which he has learned by 
the patient effort of years. It used’ to be 
thought that no means of gaining a living was 
so secure as this. Whorcan estimate the per- 
sonal losses occasioned by new inventions and 
by the useof machinery? That such loss is not 
uncommon is well illustrated by the present 
condition of those who bitherto have gained 
reputations and livelihoods as wood engray- 
ers. That fine handiwork has been so com- 
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pletely supplanted by mechanical processes 
that one Boston engraver has had to turn to 
the business of keeping a restaurant. 


We were called to the telephone the other 
afternoon to find, to our surprise, that a cor- 
respondent in Springfield, O., was endeavor- 
ing to send his salutations to this office by a 
long distance route that was just being opened. 
The exchange of greetings was accomplished 
with a measurable degree of success, and we 
are encouraged to hope that with the progress 
that is all the time making we may be able 
before long to receive generous installments 
of church news over the wire. How fine, for 
instance, it would be to be able to call up San 
Francisco some Monday morning and inquire 
- about the size of the congregations on the pre- 
vious day! 


In response to inquiries from readers inter- 
ested in the story of Joe and Dan, the cham- 
pion steeds of the Kansas City tire depart- 
ment, published Aug. 23, we are glad to state 
that the latter has wholly recovered from his 
injuries and is again at his post. One may 
watch him drilling in the ‘ quick hitch”’ with 
his new mate and imagine that he still feels 
the absence of his old comrade and is a little 
contemptuous of the efforts of the new comer. 
The skin of ‘‘Joe’’ was carefully preserved 
and a fund is nearly completed by members of 
the department and others whereby the tax- 
idermist’s art is to set the old hero upon his 
feet once more, as lifelike as possible, in the 
large hall and gymnasium at headquarters. 


It is always to the credit of a church when 
its owu building operations are not allowed to 
affect its benevolent coutributions. This is 
the case with the Central Church in this city, 
which has just expended a large sum on its 
edifice with resultant effects that give it one 
of the most beautiful and distinctive auditori- 
ums in the city. We expect to describe it 
somewhat more in detail in a future issue, but 
it is interesting now to kuow that no subscrip- 
tion paper was circulated in the congregation 
nor was work begun until the entire sum 
requisite for the undertaking had been volun- 
teered. It all came in response to a simple 
announcement from the pulpit by Dr. Clark, 
early in the spring, to the effect that, if gifts 
were focthcoming, certain sp~cified improve- 
ments would be made. What a delightful 
method of securing improvements in archi- 
tecture! Would that it were more common 
among our churches! 


If one fails to understand why Whitefield 
aroused so much antagonism in New Eng- 
land, aside from dislikes engendered by his 
personality, he would do well to remember 
that Whitefield stated his doctrine most re- 
lentlessly and rigorously and carried it out to 
its logical end. For instance, take the follow- 
ing expressions from his open letter to John 
Wesley: 


I frankly acknowledge I believe the doc- 
trine of reprobation, that God intends to give 
saying grace, through Jesus Christ, only to a 
certain number, and that the rest of mankind, 
after the fall of Adam, being justly left by 
God to continue iy sin, will at last suffer that 
eternal death which is its proper wages.... 
Our Lord knew for whom He died. There was 
an eternal compact between Father and Son. 
A certain number (of souls) wasthen given to 
Him as the purchase and reward of His obedi- 
ence and death. For these He nrayed, and 
not for the world. For these, and these only, 
He is now intercedivg, and with their salva- 
tion He will be fully satisfied. 


“The seasons shift and the attire of men 
and women doth change. E7go, we too will 
-array ourselves in fine raiment and new ap- 
parel,” said the conservative Wutchman last 
week and the ultraconservative Presbyterian 
afortnight earlier. ’Tis well. To change the 
\ figure, the same jewels will shine as hereto- 
fore, but in a new, less expansive, but more 
tasteful, setting. Editors Horrand Mutchmore 
will find the practical difficulties much less 
than they had anticipated. Old subscribers 
will remain loyal and new ones will be won. 
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Contributors no longer will be able to com- 
plain of their modest contributions being lost 
in some obscure corner of the large page. 
And advertisers will be pleased. Some day 
the secular press will realize how weary 
the people are of large areas of white and 
black, compounds of advertisements and news, 
and then they will come following on in the 
wake of the religious press. But we beg par- 
don! Ofcourse the secular could not be sec- 
ond to the religious press. 


It is not often that, after fifty-one years of 
continuous preaching in the same place, a 
minister retires with thirty sermons on hand 
which he has never preached but which his love 
for sermonizing has led him to prepare. And 
how frequently do you find a man who, in a 
half-century of membership in a ministerial 
association, never failed to meet an appoint- 
ment? How many among our younger or 
older clergymen give invariably their hours 
of study from Tuesday to Saturday to tue pro- 
duction of their sermon, but never labor on it 
Saturday evening? And, once more, can the 
record of reading every morning before break- 
fast a chapter in the Greek Testament, whether 
at home or away from home and for a term of 
forty years, be matched?- Of whom speak 
we? Of no one else than that modest, lova- 
ble, devout father in Israel, Rey. E. P. Blod- 
gett, who has just ended a pastorate of over 
half a century in Greenwich in this State and 
has taken up his abodein Roslindale. Do not 
the facts stated above throw light on the 
secret of long and successful pastorates ? 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Suppression of Gambling. 

That the Civic Federation of Chicago is in 
earnest in its purpose to close the gambling 
shops which abound in the city has become 
apparent even to our slow-moving authori- 
ties. Under the laws the vice could easily 
have been suppressed years ago. From 
what seems to be trustworthy information, 
the owners of these establishments have 
been paying a bounty to the city adminis- 
tration for the privilege of keeping them 
open. According to the exhaustive report 
made by the committee on gambling, this 
bonus amounts to asum variously estimated 
at from $9,000 to $30,000 a month. The 
pay roll, per week, at Varnell’s, is $3,298, 
the annual rental of the premises $10,000, 
making the expenses for a year $171,496. 
This report adds that at least 2,000 persons 
get their living from the gambling business, 
which is patronized by 5,000 persons regu- 
larly; that connected with it are four well- 
known millionaires, that it has been sup- 
ported by recent administrations, irrespect- 
ive of party, and that now it is intrenched 
behind a wall of gold. Until Sept. 20, at 
noon, Mayor Hopkins persisted in saying 
that gambling does not exist in Chicago. 
Of his error the action of the federation in 
raiding several well-known gambling estab- 
lishments probably convinced him, as he 
has ordered them to close their doors. Two 
most disgraceful acts connected with an 
administration which has not as yet dis- 
tinguished itself for its love of virtue were 
the refusal of the police to aid the federa- 
tion in its efforts to enforce the laws, and 
the readiness of certain police justices to 
issue replevin writs to recover gambling 
furniture, or to prevent its destruction. 

Corporation Counsel Rubens has given it 
as his opinion that the police cannot legally 
execute search warrants in order to break 
up the gambling business, but that it must 
be suppressed by other means! Rev, W. G. 
Clarke, who is at the head of the civic 
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committee, says that gambling will be sup- 
pressed, that the civic committee is sure of 
its ground, and that, while it rejoices at the 
action of the mayor, it will take special 
pains to see that none of the establishments 
already closed open again, and that the hun- 
dreds of others which are known to exist 
are also compelled to give up their busi- 
ness. As there is a strong determination 
on the part of many of the best people in 
the city and the State to have a law passed 
for the appointment of police commissioners 
to look after the police in our large cities, 
itis quite probable that the mayor will do 
his best to prevent any further public viola- 
tion of the gambling laws. The question 
now is whether the moral, virtuous element 
or the immoral, vicious element shall rule 
the city. When the issue is sharply made 
there can be no doubt as to the result. 
Cleaner Streets. 

One result of the efforts of the Civic Fed- 
eration appears in the new interest the 
inspectors of street cleaning are taking in 
their work. Stung by the reports of those 
who have convicted them of negligence in 
duty, they are now, apparently, doing what 
they can to compel contractors to live up to 
their agreements and furnish an equivalent 
for the money they are paid. 

Professor Ely. 

A)l who prize freedom in teaching rejoice at 
the triumphant vindication which Professor 
Ely has received at the hands of the commit- 
tee, appointed by the regents of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, to investigate the charges 
which Superintendent Wells brought against 
him. They were found to be groundless, 
that, in fact, instead of being in sympathy 
with lawlessness as reported, just the con- 
trary is true, that neither in his teachings 
nor in his books does it appear that he holds 
the opinions alleged. 

A Great Work and a Great Need. 

As the Chicago City Missionary Society 
has assumed the care of the work formerly 
done within the city limits and in its vicin- 
ity by the Illinois H. M.S., it is not strange 
that more funds should be required than in 
these hard times are easily obtained. In 
order to bring the condition of the treasury 
and the wants of the city before the minis- 
ters, and to persuade them to open their 
pulpits to the representatives of the society, 
the meeting Monday morning was put into 
the hands of the president of the society, 
Professor Curtiss, and the superintendent, 
Mr. Armstrong. With rare skill they mar- 
shaled their forces. Mr. R. E. Jenkins, 
vice president of the society, called atten- 
tion to the problem which fourteen years 
ago confronted the few Congregational 
churches then existing in Chicago and in 
New York City. The condition was about 
the same. Congregationalists were com- 
placent, unaggressive, indifferent, and to 
such a degree that many were asking if the 
denomination had a future, or would for- 
ever be content, like a statue of stone, to 
point back to Plymouth Rock. Awakening 
to a sense of responsibility for the moral 
welfare of the people, a few men, ministers 
and laymen, saw that something must be 
done immediately if the city were to be 
saved. The outcome was the organization 
of the City Missionary Society, from whose 
work more than forty churches have already 
grown. Simply to save our institutions it 
is necessary to form churches in the sub- 
urbs, into which those leaving the older 
and larger churches of the city may enter 
and form bodies of Christian people from 
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whom the contributions and laborers may 
come with which to continue the work 
auspiciously begun. 

The Fruits of Past Effort. 

Reports from special fields were given. 
Maplewood, a church which during the year 
has gathered a congregation of 300, needs 
about $350 to enable it to do the work 
already in hand. The prayer meeting av- 
erages forty-five, the Sunday school 225. 
Brainerd, less promising, because the popu- 
lation of the suburb is less, must have about 
$200 to complete its thousand dollar house 
of worship and provide for the audience of 
seventy five it now has. At Gross Park the 
brethren are worshiping ina cottage. The 
settlement is large, mostly Germans, many 
of them pronounced socialists. The Con- 
gregational is the only church among them, 
but just as soon as a proper building can be 
erected the work will go forward with a 
bound. Even more marvelous has been the 
growth of the Courtland Street Church, 
ministered to by Prof. O. C. Grauer of the 
seminary. With a membership of seventy- 
eight the Boys’ Brigade numbers sixty-four, 
the Christian Endeavor Society fifty-four. 
As the contract for a house of worship is to 
be let immediately the future of this church 
is bright. One of its peculiarities is that 
the field has produced its own workers. 

We never tire of hearing from the Bohe- 
mian Mission, so long under the care of 
Rev. Dr. E. A. Adams and wife. At pres- 
ent Dr. Adams thinks that those not spe- 
cially acquainted with the field should real- 
ize more fully than they do the great in- 
fluence which work like that done in the 
mission has upon the people. While the 
majority of the Bohemians have been im- 
bittered and lowered morally by the recent 
labor disturbances, those connected with the 
mission haye borne themselves nobly and 
have not been led away by men who have 
taken the opportunity to decry our institu- 
tions and create discontent. To do the 
work which ought to be done at once pres- 
ent agencies for carrying it on must be mul- 
tiplied many times. Dr. Adams only needs 
$3,000 to turn his paper into a daily and 
through it to reach hundreds of homes now 
closed to him. 

Not less interesting than a romance is the 
story of the South Chicago Church where 
Mr. Bird has wrought more than thirteen 
years, and where the Sunday school num- 
bered last Sunday 572. This church, with 
its more than 300 members, has been gath- 
ered on the field. Into it have come people 
of all nationalities and of many denomina- 
tions. The official board is made up of a 
German, a Scotchman, a Scandinavian, and, 
as representing America, a man from Nova 
Scotia. At the children’s meeting during 
the week 125 are often present, One of the 
present members of this church, a graduate 
of Oxford, a year ago was a slave to drink, 
but through the personal encouragement of 
the pastor has been saved to a life of sobriety 
and usefulness. From the beginning it has 
been a personal work like that of the Master 
at Jacob’s well, a work with a single indi- 
vidual here and there and thus reaching out 
in ever-widening circles. Money is greatly 
needed, for the demands for enlargement 
come faster than those on the field can meet 
them. 

Now for a Forward Movement. 

The meeting closed with a few words 
from Mr. Armstrong, Professor Curtiss and 
Dr, Goodwin, whose voice gave no uncertain 
sound as he urged his brethren to do for 
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the society all in their power, and to re- 
member that for the conversion of this 
generation we are responsible. Dr. J. G. 
Johnson testified to the excellent spiritual 
effect the presentation of the society’s work 
had had upon his church. Incidentally the 
fact was brought out by Professor Curtis 
that this work is done almost entirely 
among the working people, fully nine-tenths 
of all who attend these churches, or belong 
to them, being from the laboring classes. 
Congregational churches in Chicago have 
never been lacking in sympathy with those 
who earn their bread by daily toil. Our 
pastors have always been outspoken in be- 
half of wage-earners, and have not failed to 
rebuke employers of labor when they have 
been in the wrong, or to appeal to their 
generosity and love of justice when occa- 
sion has demanded. That their efforts have 


not altogether failed, the fact that so large 


a proportion of our church membership is 
made up of laboring people is proof. 


The Christian Endeavor Meetings. 

The movement on behalf of missions by 
the Christian Endeavorers has here been a 
great success. Not only did most of the 
pastors preach missionary sermons last Sun- 
day, but fully 200 meetings were held by 
these young people in and about the city. 
Nor did they cease with Sunday. They 
have continued through the week. Tues- 
day evening, at a grand West Side rally in 
the Leavitt Street Church, Dr. Noble 
preached a rousing sermon, At many of 
the meetings pledges were taken which call 
for the giving of a definite sum of money 
by each person before the end of the year. 
On the South Side Dr. McPherson preached 
to the Endeavor Society of his church (Sec- 
ond Presbyterian), taking the pledge as his 
text, and at the South Church Mrs, Cava- 
lier, formerly Miss Sorabji of India, gave an 
exceedingly interesting address on the suc- 
cess Of missions in her native land. 

Chicago, Sept. 22. FRANKLIN. 


FROM JAPAN. 
War in Earnest. 


Every one here was hopeful of peace 
until the very day of battle. The other 
powers put forth strenuous efforts to keep 
Japan and China from jumping at each 
other’s throats, but all to no avail. I need 
not go into details except to sum up the 
evidence to date in the deplorable Kowshing 
affair, by which an iron transport flying the 
British flag was surrounded by Japanese 
ironclads and sunk, with over 1,100 men on 
board. The plain facts seem to be that the 
ship was chartered by the Chinese to carry 
troops to Korea, in the teeth of a warning 
by the Japanese that any such proceeding 
would be construed as an act of war. The 
Chinese soldiers on the Kowshing refused 
to surrender or to allow the British captain 
of the ship to execute the orders of the 
Japanese. Moreover, it is highly probable, 
though this point is not yet clearly estab- 
lished, that a Chinese man-of-war accom- 
panying the transport resorted to the des- 
picable ruse of flying a white flag above a 
‘Japanese one for the purpose of inveigling 
the Japanese within fatal reach of her 
torpedoes and broadside guns which she 
then discharged, thus actually commencing 
hostilities, 

The one serious charge against the Japa- 
nese is that, although face to face with a 
treacherous and desperate enemy upon 
whom nothing less than a tragic display 
of deadly force would avail anything, they 
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acted too promptly in sinking the ship, and, 
although doing everything in their power 
to save the Europeans on board, not only 
did not attempt to rescue a single Chinese, 
but, so some affirm, actually fired upon the 
poor wretches as they were struggling in 
the water. But whatever may be thought 
of this and of some other incidents, Japan’s 
main conduct of this Korean imbroglio is 
on a high plane of international ethics, and 
every one who longs for peace and prosper- 
ity in the Orient must desire her success. 


The Causes of the Strife. 

This war has been pending for fifteen 
years and, humanly speaking, was unavoida- 
ble. The only. uncertainty was as to the 
time and immediate occasion of the out- ~ 
break. China has tightened her grip on 
the little kingdom more and more of late 
until after the recent revolt in Korea and 
murder of the patriot, Kim Ok-kyun, for so 
many years the guest and ardent admirer of 
Japan, she gladly sent troops to Korea to 
keep the Ming family in power; ‘‘ the Tokyo 
government concluded that, in the interests, 
first, of the Japanese empire, and, secondly, 
of civilization in the Orient, steps must be 
taken to put an end, once for all, to the bar- 
barous corruption and misrule that ren- 
dered Korea a scene of perpetual disturb- 
ance, offered incessant invitations to Western 
aggression and effectually checked the coun- 
try’s capacity to maintain its independ- 
ence,”’ 

All Japan is feverishly excited over the 
matter and the nation, as one man, sustains 
the government in its efforts to humble 
China. Christian Japanese believe it to be 
a righteous war and that nothing would so 
conduce to the civilizing and Christianizing 
of both China and Korea as the complete 
success of the Japanese arms. No thought- 
ful man can dispute the claim. 

Aside from drawing on its reserve fund 
for the conduct of the war the government 
has decided to raise a military loan not to ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. Large contributions from 
private sources are pouring into the general 
treasury toward a war fund. One of the 
national banks has promised a million and a 
half. Mr. Fukuzawa, the foremost journal- 
ist of the empire, whose sons were educated 
at Oberlin and Harvard, gives $10,000; the 
Christians in many localities are contribut- 
ing handsomely out of their poverty; Do- 
shisha Training School has offered ten of its 
nurses; Buddhists and Christians alike are 
holding special services of prayer and praise; 
wrestlers and other athletes are offering 
their huge bodies for service, and all classes 
of the people are aroused to do what they 
can. The only cause for anxiety is lest this 
spasm of intense interest should subside be- 
fore its work is over. 

Thus far China has acted mainly on the 
defensive. Her fleet is now hiding away 
from the Japanese, who are anxious to en- 
gage it in a decisive conflict. She is playing 
a masterly game of delay, hoping to wear 
out the patience and strength of the enemy 
she still despises as almost too insignificant 
to merit attention and then win an easy 
victory. Pachyderm though she be, Japan 
may speedily find her vulnerable point and 
bring an end to her rule of shameless cor- 
ruption and bitter tyranny in the land which 
she herself is determined shall remain a 
hermit kingdom. 

Its Name. 

What to call this war has perplexed the 
souls of several journalists in the Hast. 
Among the names suggested are ‘‘ China- 
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Japan,’’ ‘‘Sinico Japanese,”’ ‘‘ Japonico-Chi- 
nese,” ‘‘C, and J.”’ and ‘‘Sino- Japanese.”’ 
Most of these names are too clumsy or 
pedantic. Perhaps the last is as good as 
any. Those who condescend to slang call 
it ‘The War of the Pigmies and the Pig- 
tails.”’ Wojen, the contemptuous name for 
the Japanese employed even by the emperor 
of China in his formal declaration of war, is 
said by competent scholars to mean pig- 
mies, so that half of the slang phrase above 
may be said to have high official indorse- 
ment. 

Other Matters. 

It\ goes without saying that all forms o 
educational and evangelistic work tempo- 
rarily suffer because of the war. If the 
regular lines of missionary activity are to 
be continued, supplies from abroad must be 
more than usually generous during the next 
few months. 

Summer schools are half deserted, sum- 
mer vacations shortened, many forms of 
business are at a standstill, almost no in- 
terest attaches to the approaching election 
of members for the new diet, prices are ris- 
ing, churches find it well-nigh impossible to 
collect money for their running expenses, 
and all schools are counting on reduced 
numbers inthefall. Sympathetic neutrality 
toward Japan as a whole and increased de- 
votion to her Christian causes is the attitude 
plainly demanded of us missionaries and all 
who sustain us. 


Okayama, Japan, Aug. 22. Je He Bs 


QURRENT THOUGHT, 


‘3 AT HOME, 


Prof. R. Mayo-Smith begins, in the Septem- 
ber Political Science Quarterly, a discussion of 
Assimilation of Nationalities, with especial 
reference to the present and future state of 
affairs in this country. To those who say that 
all the diverse elements will ‘‘ coalesce so 
as to form a unity which will be a real ethni- 
eal unity and constitute a real American peo- 
ple,’’ and who seem to look upon American 
institutions as a sort of mill, into which all 
sorts of grain may be thrown and from which 

the best of flour will,invariably come out, he 
‘replies: ‘They do not consider what would 

happen if we run in a lot of chaff, or evena 
little dynamite, occasionally. ... The opti- 
mistic view that the mere mixture of races 
and peoples will of itself produce a superior 
type has no scientific basis in anthropology 
and ethnology. ... It is merely begging the 
question to conclude that the mixture of Irish 
and French-Canadians with the old stock of 
New England will produce a high civiliza- 
tion. .. . Everything depends upon the way 
in which the mixture is brought about and 
the elements which are involved... . (Inthe 
United States) there has been no subjection 
of one nationality to another. Each has an 
equal chance to make good its position and to 
influence national development. There has 
_ been no compulsory amalgamation, no impo- 
sition of the institutions of one nationality 
upon the others, no forced union of blood. 

. . . Inthe United States the physical environ- 

ment has had free chance to exert its influ- 

ence.”’ 

Prof. E.L. Richards of Yale University eulo- 
gizes the game of football in the October Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. He claims for it superi- 
ority over other college sports, because it is 
“eminently au intellectual game,’ because it 
develops the body symmetrically and culti- 
vates the manly virtues more than any other 
sport. ‘To training in courage, endurance 
and self-control must be added the valuable 
Jesson of obedience to authority.”’ He says 

_ the most successful teams at Yale have con- 
tained the most moral andreligious men. The 
successful captains, as well as the successful 
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coachers, have been God-fearing men, upright 
in action and clean in speech. He believes 
that the tone of college life has been greatly 
bettered. ‘The discipline of football has 
almost banished the discipline of hazing, or. 
left it tame and without excuse for its exist- 
ence.’’ He admits there are evils and shows 
how they can be eliminated. Such evils he 
names as: excessive time devoted to practice, 
extravagance in the expenditure of the money 
earned, brutality. 

Rey. Dr. William E. Griffis, in the Christian 
Intelligencer, says that the real questions in- 
volved in the war in the Orient are these: 
“Has a nation the right to change its civili- 
zation? Is Japan justified in discarding Chi- 
nese civilization? Has Korea the right to 
become independent? Are treaties sacred? 
Must even a mighty nation keep faith witha 
little one? Shall barbarism prevail over civili- 
zation? Is the race always to theswift and the 
battle to the strong? Does the bully always 
beat? Do the heaviest battalions always 
win? The suggestion of Japan’s being an 
ambitious moth flying into the flame, oran im- 
pudent terrier attacking a bulldog, or the Tokio 
statesmen, a Ja Napoleon III., making war on 
a mighty nation in order to avoid revolution 
at home or to lengthen a lease of political 
power are next to absurd. ... The issue of 
the conflict, I am inclined to believe, will be 
the independence of Korea and the influencing 
of China, through the leaven of Western civ- 
ilization introduced by the Japanese, to an 
extent unsuspected by the ultra-Confucianists. 
Furthermore, I cannot but believe that ulti- 
mately the gospel will have freer course in all 
Chinese Asia when the war clouds shall have 
blown away.” 

There are still a few Unitarians who do not 
bow down and worship rationalism and Her- 
bert Spencer as its prophet. Rev. George 
Batchelor is one of these, and in a caustic re- 
ply to Rev. John Chadwick in the current 
Christian Register he says: ‘‘ Whatever great 
services he [Spencer] may have rendered in 
speculative science and sociology, in ethics 
and theology he has lived long enough to see 
the setting of his own sun. In my opinion 
millions of foot-pounds of moral energy have 
gone to waste among us in the last fifty years 
because we have given to the knowing faculty 
undue honor as compared with the spiritual 
instincts and energies of which it is set to be 
the regulator. In many of the greatest know- 
ers and thinkers of this generation I seem to 
see spirits in prison, with the intellect guard- 
ing the door.” 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie writes on The Neo- 
Christian Movement in France, in the Septem- 
ber Bookbuyer. He cites the following words 
of M. de Vogiié as the keynote of the new 
movement, which is religious, ‘“‘ but religious 
in a natural, fundamental sense, not in the 
arbitrary, dogmatic sense.’’ Said M. de Vogiié, 
“The best minds of this day perceive that now, 
as always, and more than elways, in the West 
and East, under the tangle of interests, in 
which men of infirm sight de‘ect nothing but 
questions of politics, there is but one funda- 
mental question, the religious.” 


ABKOAD. 


Karl Pearson, writing on Politics and Sci- 
ence in the September Jortnightly Review, 
says: ‘‘ Today, when our British democracy is 
approaching a far graver crisis in the national 
life, when it has every need of the ‘common 
sense ’—simple, clear logic, which is the es- 
sence of the scientific spirit, and is in no wise 
so easily learnt as by the study of genuine 
science—we find science without its popular 
champions, very generally apathetic, if not 
antipathetic, to the new intellectual problems 
of labor, and, what is a still more disastrous 
feature, its soldiers wanting in an esprit de 
corps, which would enable them to foresee 
and meet the real dangers of the near future.” 

Rey. F. B. Meyer tells the readers of the 
Christian some interesting facts about certain 
American clergymen whom he met at North- 
field, but he does not consider them typical. 
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He says: ‘It was only yesterday that a min- 
ister knelt sobbing beside me at my bedside 
as he confessed that he had been preaching 
one thing and living another, but there he 
gave himself to be the bondslave of the Lord 
Jesus. Another told me that he went away 
with entirely new conceptions of the treas- 
ures of truth contained in Scripture, from 
which he intended to draw in his future min- 
istry. It had been his previous habit to at- 
tract the attention of people by sensational 
topics and had actually preached a course of 
eight sermons on Suicide. It seems almost 
ludicrous that a herald of eternal life should 
be so hard pressed for subjects. Another min- 
ister, about to enter on a new charge, had 
considered the advisability of making an im- 
pression by a course of sermons on Fulfilled 
and Untulfilled Prophecy, of which he con- 
fessed he knew next to nothing.” 


THEOLOGICAL TENDENOIES ABROAD. 


BY H. A. B. 


What is not being debated is at first quite 
as significant to the American sojourner in 
Great Britain today as the subjects which 
are engaging the minds of its scholars. I 
refer to the entire absence of interest in 
those eschatological discussions which have 
been so rife on this side the water during 
the last ten years. This does not mean that 
the English churches have gone over to 
Universalism or Restorationism, or that they 
think that the sinful life can be at one with 
God in this or in any other world, but sim- 
ply that they have other questions on hand 
which seem to them of more immediate 
consequence, They prefer to spend their 
time and strength defending the citadé! of 
Christian faith rather than to engage in 
promiscuous, indecisive and inconsequen- 
tial skirmishes some distance outside of the 
intrenchments. Guinness Rogers, by virtue 
of his long and successful championship of 
Nonconformity, is entitled, if any one, to 
speak for the dissenting churches, and his 
reply when questioned in regard to tolera- 
tion of divergent views respecting the here 
after presumably represents the attitude of 
his brethren, too. ‘‘ We are extremely loath,”’ 
said he, ‘“‘to disfellowship a man. My own 
standard is that of the apostle: ‘lf thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord 
and shalt believe in thy heart that God 
raised Him from the dead’—whoever ac- 
cepts that I will fellowship.’’ 

Biblical criticism and what grows out of 
it are the overshadowing subjects in Eng- 
land today. Here, too, an advance upon 
the prevailing sentiment in America must 
be noted. English and Scotch preachers 
are more free to exploit from their pulpits 
the modern point of view. A demand is 
making itself felt for a recognition in Sun- 
day school teaching of the method and 
results of modern criticism. Conservative 
men like Dr. Stalker regret exceedingly that 
the great American Presbyterian Church 
should put itself on record repeatedly as 
opposed to the scientific way of handling 
the Scriptures. 

Of course there are still in England many 
persons who are as much alarmed over the 
free spirit of inquiry as is any one in this 
country. Most of the Exeter Hall and 
Keswick Convention people probably shake 
their heads ominously when Driver or 
Briggs is mentioned, but in England the 
number of such objectors is small com- 
pared with the large army of men and 
women in the churches who are willing 
and glad that criticism should perform its 
proper function, and who go on with their 
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Christian work just as serenely and earnestly 
as in the days when the documentary hy- 
pothesis was unknown. Moreover, the dis- 


satisfied individuals are doing little but pro- 


testing. 

Meanwhile Driver and Cheyne and George 
Adam Smith in the field of Old Testament 
criticism, and Bruce and Dods and Sanday 
and Massie and Ryle in the New Testa- 
ment region, along with a host of other no 
less keen, persistent and reverent scholars, 
are devoting their lives to Biblical inquiry, 
are making Christendom their debtor for 
the books they issue and are assuredly in- 
creasing the amount of definite knowledge 
in reference to God’s revelation of Himself 
in the Scriptures. The work that is being 
done along these lines by such men at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
is gaining recognition from the Continent, 
as well it may, for Germany has quite as 
much to learn from England today as Eng- 
land from Germany. 

When it comes to stating precisely what 
conclusions either Old or New Testament 
critics have reached the task is not so easy. 
At the Oxford summer school, for instance, 
Professor Massie spent several hours con- 
sidering the genuineness of the Apocalypse 
and of the First Epistle of Peter. One who 
is impatient to get at certainty might have 
chafed a little that the professor’s able dis- 
cussion left the question still open. The 
fact is, the scholars themselves are not yet 
prepared to dogmatize on many matters. 
With delightful candor Dr. Marcus Dods 
admitted to me that if he were to issue an- 
other edition of his book, The Canon of the 
New Testament, he would modify some- 
what his statements with reference to the 
origin of the Gospels. 

At the same time the researches of the 
last few years have settled beyond a reason- 
able doubt a good many things relating to 
the origin and growth of the Biblical books, 
and one by one these conclusions will be 
made known. The main point now is that 
our Christian brethren on the other side of 
the sea are, asa rule, welcoming and indors- 
ing the Biblical criticism as it is going for- 
ward under the direction of reverent, candid, 
devout scholars. When results are reached 
which cannot be gainsaid they will be ac- 
cepted and incorporated into Christian life. 
While the reconstructing process is going 
on the disposition is to allow every one the 
fullest liberty and to recognize the provi- 
dence of God ina movement that certainly 
cannot be stayed. 

There is another question which has a 
prominence in Great Britain today which it 
has not yet attained in this country. The 
first query a prominent Scotch Congrega- 
tional minister put to me in reference to the 
theological situation in America was, ‘‘ What 
are your men thinking about the resurrec- 
tion?’’ This means that the old battle be- 
tween naturalism and supernaturalism is 
being waged again under somewhat differ- 
ent conditions and perhaps with different 
weapons. A great stir was made in Edin- 
burgh last winter by the Gifford lecturer, 
the celebrated Dr. Pfleiderer, who devoted 
his entire course to an exposition and ex- 
planation of Christianity on purely nat- 
uralistic grounds. He presented his views 
with so much skill and plausibility that 
they made considerable impression on 
thoughtful minds, so much so that the au- 
thorities of the university felt it desirable 
to have a public rebuttal of the lecturer, 
and the audience that listened to the bril- 
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liant German was convened again for three 
nights to hear the other side of the case 
presented by Principal Rainy, Prof, James 
Orr and Professor Dods. 

These rejoinders to Pfleiderer have just 
been printed in a compact little volume 
which bears the title, ‘‘ The Supernatural in 
Christianity,’ and which ought to be care- 
fully read by every one who is perplexed 
about the miraculous element in the Gos- 
pels, for the book is a masterly, and to my 
mind a complete, refutation of Pfleiderer’s 
position. It is all the more weighty be- 
cause it embodies the views of three men 
who have no superiors in their respective 
departments of theology, who possess the 
modern spirit and outlook and who are ab- 
soluteiy thorough and candid. 

Pfleiderer’s main line of thought, it should 
be said, was not wholly unfamiliar to Scot- 
tish minds. A strong influence in some- 
what the same direction was exerted for 
many years by Edward Caird, who has but 
recently left the chair of moral philosophy 
in Glasgow University to become master 
of Balliol College, succeeding the beloved 
Jowett. Dr. Caird adheres quite closely 
to the Hegelian philosophy and his system 
leaves little room for the supernatural. 
He has such a forceful personality that his 
pupils could hardly fail to be susceptible 
to its influence, and presumably there were 
not a few in the classes which he instructed 
who carried out from Glasgow hazy ideas 
in regard to the reality of a supernatural 
revelation. Others, like Dr. Denney, com- 
bated his philosophy through the entire 
course, and in Dr. Denney’s case at least 
the fact that teacher and pupil wrestled 
with one another proved no obstacle to his 
bearing off the prize offered each year to 
the ablest man in Dr. Caird’s department. 
Edward Caird’s brother, John Caird, the 
present principal of Glasgow University and 
the author of An Introduction to the Phi- 
losopby of Religion, is also strongly neo- 
Hegelian in his thought. 

How far, however, naturalistic concep- 
tions prevail among Scottish clergymen it 
is difficult to say. If the chairman of the 
Scottish Congregational Union speaks for 
the other members of the body, they are 
certainly sound in the faith, for at the last 
meeting of the union he struck a high and 
positive note in his address on The Risen 
Christ the Actual Ruler of the Church. One 
sentence, aimed evidently at the Pfleiderer 
school, deserves to be quoted: ‘‘We are 
getting intolerably impatient of this fashion- 
able attempt to realize the fragrance, the 
heavenly music, the dazzling sheen of the 
Christian facts, while the facts themselves, 
like their Creator before them, are despised 
and rejected.’’ 

Well known to us all is the service Dr. 
Fairbairn is rendering to conservative 
thought. In the judgment of some com- 
petent critics he is a theological pathfinder, 
and is blazing a way in which many will 
tread in years tocome. Atany rate, no man 
in Great Britain today is doing more to en- 
throne Christ in His rightful place as the 
key to the interpretation of the universe 
and as the divine Saviour and Ruler of men. 

The English churches, if the temper of 
the Oxford Summer School be an indica- 
tion, will be slow to yield any of the ele- 
ments which together constitute the dis- 
tinctness and glory of Jesus Christ. To be 
sure, men whose loyalty to Him cannot be 
questioned may not yet have been able to 
construct an altogether satisfactory Chris- 
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tology, and there may be here and there a 
man who still clings nominally to orthodoxy 
but whose conception of Jesus does not 
differ widely from that entertained by James 
Martineau and Stopford Brooke. But, speak- 
ing broadly, the movement of thought in 
Great Britain today is not toward Unitari- 
anism. It may not be without the bounds 
of possibility that reverent thinkers will 
work their way in time to a position some- 
what less dogmatic than the affirmations of 
the Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds; but, 
whatever theological statement of the doc- 
trine of the person of Christ shall come to 
satisfy the minds of British Christians, it 
cannot be doubted'that their hearts never 


throbbed with greater devotion to Him than 


in these closing years of the century. The 
distance between Him and ordinary men 
greatens and our Evglish brethren agree 
with Marcus Dods that our hope of know- 
ing God better is to know Christ better. 


’ 


HOW THE MINISTERS WENT OUT ON 
A STRIKE, 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPERA, KAN. 


‘“ Brethren,’’ said the Rev. John, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church of Westville, ‘it 
is time that we asserted our independence 
and made our power and importance felt by 
the church monopolies ”’ 

“You are right,’’ assented the Rev. James, 
pastor of the Baptist church; ‘‘ we have suf- 
fered the injustice of our condition too long. 
We are losing our manhood. Why, just 
look at the salary I get! Only $800 a year, 
and no increase for ten years. How can a 
minister support a family and educate his 
children as they ought to be educated on 
that pittance? Itis unfair. It is oppressive. 
We must do something to throw off the yoke. 
of this monopoly.”’ a 

‘“Yes, and more than that,’’ agreed the 
Rev. Phillip, pastor of the Congregational 
church, as he gloomily viewed the mended 
place in his best coat; ‘‘my salary is more 
than $100 behind, and no prospects of being 
paid up. It is my firm conviction that we 
must do something very decided in order to 
better our condition. As long as we submit 
to the present injustice, so long we shall be 
ground down to the same wretched posi- 
tion.’’ 

There was a pause which was finally 
broken by the Rev. John saying: ‘ Well, 
brethren, it seems we are all agreed as to 
the injustice and wrong which we are suf- 
fering. What is the remedy?” 

‘“‘ The remedy!”’ broke in the Rey. Phillip, 
springing to his feet. ‘* The remedy lies in 
a unanimous strike!”’ 

‘“A strike!’’ exclaimed the Revs. John 
and James together. 

‘““Yes,”’ repeated the Rev. Phillip, “a 
strike! Just look at the situation. We 
hold the key of the pulpit in Westville. 
There are only our three churches in the 
town. We are the only ministers. There 
is not another church or minister nearer 
than Clayville, twenty miles away. And 
our people, as you know, are mad with 
Clayville people on account of the county 
seat fight. Practically we control the church 
privileges of Westville. If we all go out on 
a strike together we can bring the churches 
to our terms!” 

“But it is an awkward time for a strike 
in my church just now!’’ exclaimed the 
Rey. Jobn. ‘‘There are three different 
couples expecting to be married next week. 
The cards are out, and of course I shall be 
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expected to officiate. I don’t knew, either, 
how Mrs. John will take it if I lose those 
weddings; she gets the fees, you know.”’ 

“And the condition in my church is even 
more serious than that,’ said the Rev. 
James. ‘* The doctor told me this morning 
that old Judge Silas would certainly die 
before tomorrow morning. He has been a 
member of my church for forty years. The 
funeral will be set for Monday or Tuesday. 
Here it is Saturday. If we go out ona 
strike at once there will be a terrible situa- 
tion in my church,”’ 

‘““Why, brethren,’’ exclaimed the Rey. 
Phillip, eagerly, ‘‘don’t you see those very 
things make this the very best possible time 
to strike? We have the people where they 
need us the worst kind. If they once see 
how absolutely necessary the ministers are 
for their social welfare they will be only 
too glad to accede to our demands. 
self am down on the program of the high 
school to open the fall session with an ad- 
dress on education next week. Of course, 
if I go out on this strike, I shall cancel that 
engagement, and the committee will not 
have time to get any one else.”’ 

There was another pause. The three 
ministers looked at one another thought- 
fully. Finally the Rev. John said: ‘‘If we 
go on this strike what demands shall we 
make? We ought to form some definite 
plans.”’ 

‘Hirst, shall we agree to strike?’’ asked 
the Rev. James. 

“T make the motion that we do,’ said 
the Rev. Phillip. ‘‘All those in favor of 
going out on a strike tomorrow will say 
‘Aye,’’’ he continued, with a disregard for 
parliamentary rules that was absolute and 
unblushing. 

‘‘Aye!”? said the Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist brethren. 

‘‘Aye,’’ echoed the Rev. Phillip. ‘‘The 
ayes have it, and the strike is declared. 
Now how.shall we manage the details?”’ 

How the details of the ministers’ strike 
in Westville were arranged can best be told 
by relating what happened in each of the 
three churches of Westville the next 
morning. 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning, and 
larger audiences than usual greeted the 
three ministers. The Rev. John of the 
Presbyterian church went into his pulpit 
as usual, carrying his manuscript sermon 
and laying it carefully on top of the Bible 
where every one could see it. When the 
time for the sermon arrived the minister 
arose and opened his manuscript and the 
people settled back in the usual manner. 
But the first words of the Rev. John brought 
every one up straight and astonished. 

‘Brethren, for some years I have been 
living on less than $1,000 a year as your 
pastor. This is a ridiculously meager salary 
for the services I am obliged to perform. 
It is also paid to me at such irregular in- 
tervals that often I am embarrassed to meet 
my obligations. There are also a great 
number of things connected with the church 
that make my life as minister very dis- 
agreeable. The parsonage roof leaks and 
' there is water in the cellar. But my great 
objection to serving any longer under the 
present arrangement is my insufficient pay. 
I demand twice the salary I am getting 
- now, and when it is paid me I will come 
back and serve you faithfully. But until it 
is I am going out on a strike with the 
Baptist and Congregational brethren. I 
will not preach another sermon or attend 
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another prayer meeting, or make another 
parish call or attend any weddings or 
funerals until my demands are granted by 
the church. I am going out on this strike, 
and I am going out this morning.”’ 

And to the intense astonishment of every 
Presbyterian in the house the minister gath- 
ered up his manuscript, his hat and his 
hyran-book and walked out of the church, 
looking straight before him. 

Atthe Baptist church the Rey. James, who 
preached extemporaneously, stepped for- 
ward at the point where the sermon usually 
came in and said: ‘‘ Members of this church 
and congregation, I wish to make an an- 
nouncement. For ten years I have been 
preaching for $800 a year and paid my own 
rent. I cannot live any longer on such 
wages. The increase in the civilization of 
our times demands an increase in the com- 
forts and luxuries of every man who wishes 
to live well. I have a large family and I 
am ambitious for them to have an educa- 
tion. I feel that I have toiled and slaved 
long enough. I demand more pay. I want 
at least $2,500 or $3,000 a year. I think I 
could get along comfortably on that amount. 
Until you are willing to pay me that salary 
out of your abundance I give you warning 
that I will not preach again or teach that 
Bible class, or make any calls or go to any 
funerals, or solemnize any marriages or 
serve in any capacity as a minister. The 
other two ministers in the place are with 
me and we mean what we say, and, accord- 
ing to the agreement into which we have 
entered, the strike begins this morning. 
Weare all going out together. Iam going 
out now myself.” 

And without another word the Rev. James 
walked off the platform and out of the little 
door at the side which opened into the street 
below. 

At the Congregational church the Rey. 
Phillip also astounded his congregation by 
saying, when the time in the service for the 
sermon had been reached: ‘‘ Brethren, you 
are aware, probably, that my salary, what 
there is of it, is more than $100 behind, and 
yet Lam supposed to pay my bills and lead 
an honest life. I do not think I get enough 
pay anyhow. The work I do is all out of 
proportion to the wages I get. I am ex- 
pected to be an orator, an administrator, a 
financier, a social leader, a pastor and a 
scholar—all on about $3 a day. I cannot 
live under such conditions any longer, I 
demand at least $5 a day from this church, 
which is abundantly able to pay it. I will 
not preach another sermon or attend an- 
other funeral, or make another call or ad- 
dress another public gathering, or serve as 
a minister in any capacity until my back 
salary is paid up and my wages increased 
to at least $5 per day of only ten hours 
each. I ought to have $10, but I will not 
demand more than $5. I will say that the 
other ministers are with me in this strike, 
and we are firmly agreed not to do a stroke 
of professional work until our demands are 
complied with. The strike begins this 
morning.’’ 

And without one more word the Rey. 
Phillip gathered up his possessions and 
walked out, leaving his congregation in 
strong amazement at the whole affair. 

Before noon all Westville was thrilled 
with the sensation of the ministers’ strike. 


The social and religious life of Westville’ 


was paralyzed. Committees from the three 
churches instantly were appointed and sent 
to the three ministers to beg them to re- 
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sume their duties. The ministers refused 
unless their terms were complied with. 
The committees went back and conferred 
with the churches. All day the excitement 
grew. The ministers evidently held the 
key to the situation. In the afternoon old 
Judge Silas died. A committee waited on 
Rey. James to beg him to break his boycott 
for that reason. The Rev. James remained 
firni and refused to do a thing until his de- 
mands for more pay were granted. The 
couples who had arranged for marriage 
were in despair, They had all wanted large 
church weddings. The committee on high 
school exercises waited on Rey. Phillip, but 
he refused to listen to them. They retired 
in confusion. The ministers were jubilant. 
They met that evening and canvassed the 
situation. It was full of hope. 

‘‘ Brethren, we must be firm and the day 
is ours,’’ said the Rey. Phillip. And the 
strikers retired, flushed with anticipations 
of victory. 

But in the morning matters had assumed 
a different aspect. News of the strike had 
flashed over the country by every wire and 
by noon on Monday more than twenty min- 
isters, representing the three denomina- 
tions, appeared in the town and offered 
themselves as candidates for the vacant 
places. 

In vain did the Revs. John, James and 
Phillip use moral suasion with these breth- 
ren, They had been without supplies so 
long that any kind of a parish at any kind 
of pay seemed like Paradise to them. They 
refused to leave the town and instantly went 
into conference with the different church 
committees. The strikers saw that the day 
was lost. The Rey. Phillip was the first to 
weaken. He rushed over to his church, 
where the committee was in session, and 
begged to be taken back. 

‘*T will knock off the $100 on the back 
pay and go without a vacation,”’ he said. 

The committee with great dignity waved 
him back. 

‘“‘It is too late, dear sir. We have already 
engaged another minister.” 

The blow fell on the bowed form of the 
Rey. Phillip as he retired. 

The same fate befell the other two minis- 
ters. Their places were filled before night 
by men who accepted even less than their 
predecessors. The strike had failed! 

The next morning, as the three ministers 
were holding a gloomy conference together, 
the funeral procession of old Judge Silas 
filed down the street. The new minister 
rode proudly by the side of the undertaker. 
The procession deepened the gloom of the 
three reverends. At noon the church -bell 
rang out its merry peals for the weddings 
and the officiating clergyman rode past with 
a happy smile, with his wife beside him 
dreaming of the fees. In the afternoon the 
high school exercises went forward and 
word came to the three strikers, still gath- 
ered together in the same room, that the 
address on education by the new Congrega- 
tional minister was very fine. 

‘‘Tt was pot such an opportune time for 
the strike as we supposed, was it?’ said 
the Rev. Phillip, mournfully. 

‘‘There was some mistake somewhere, 
evidently,’”’ said the Rev. John, sadly. 

“T know what it was,’’ said the Rev. 
James, gloomily. 

“What?” 

‘Tt was a mistake to strike at all.” 

And the Revs. Phillip and John agreed 
that the Rey. James was right. 
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Whitefield’s First Visit to Boston, 


Sept. 20th, 1740, 
past 9 at night. 

Rev’nd Sr.: For many reasons my friends 
disapprove of my preaching for you tomorrow 
in the afternoon. They say it will bring peo- 
ple from other Meeting-houses, & as all can- 
not come, it will perhaps create disorder. I 
think therefore to preach in. the field about 
4 oclock. Then servants may hear & also 
persons from every Meeting. 

I am in great haste Rev’nd Sr, 

Your hum: Ser’vt, G. WHITEFIELD. 

Thus wrote the great Whitefield to Rev. 
Thomas Foxcroft, senior pastor of the First 
Church, the evening before his first Sunday 
in Boston. But this letter was not the final 
decision. The call was urgent. The multi- 
tudes were waiting. A voice like his had not 
been heard in Boston for many years. The 
outcome was that Whitefield not only preached 
“in the field about 4 oclock,”’ but likewise 
for Mr. Foxcroft two hours earlier. 

The first part of August Mr. Whitefield had 
peen addressed by Dr. Colman and Rev. Mr. 
Cooper, pastors in Boston, inviting him to 
come and preach a brief season. His was the 
sort of preaching which the “‘new side”’ de- 
sired proclaimed throughout New England. 
Five years before a refreshing, extraordinary 
in its nature, came to the church of Jonathan 
Edwards in Northampton. Accounts of it 
had been noised abroad. So great was the 
desire for fuller information that the friends 
of Mr. Edwards caused to be published a let- 
ter which he, in the autumn of 1736, wrote to 
Drs. Watts and Guyse of London, a New Eng- 
land edition of which was published in 1738. 
This Narrative of Surprising Conversions ex- 
erted a wide influence. It created a fresh 
interest among preachers and people concern- 
ing spiritual things. It prepared the way for 
the advent of Whitefield. 

Mr. Whitefield arrived in Rhode Island from 
Savannah, where was his‘ Orphan’s House,” 
Sunday night, Sept. 14. He visited Rev. Mr. 

Clapp for a day or two, preaching to his 
people. He then came toward Boston, preach- 
ing at Bristol. Dr. Colman and Mr. Cooper 
gave him greeting. The son of Governor 
Belcher met him four miles out. The governor 
would have met him himself, but for a funeral 
that day in Boston. Mr. Whitefield was enter- 
tained at the home of Mr. John Staniford, a 

_-merchant and brother-in-law of Dr. Colman. 
Their welcome was seconded by other pastors. 
Rev. Thomas Foxcroft was not backward, 
though he was just recovering from a severe 
sickness. To besure his colleague, Mr. Charles 
Chauncy, did not look upon the coming of 
Whitefield with very great favor, nor could 
he afterwards see any cause or excuse for the 
new enthusiasm. But the senior pastor had 
been and continued the friend of Edwards, 
and now served Whitefield and all those who 
weré looking and praying for a new awaken- 
ing in the churches. Mr. Foxcroft invited 
him to his pulpit the first Sunday. 

On the afternoon of Friday Mr. Whitefield 
had preached in the meeting house of Dr. 
Colman, and for Dr. Sewall on Saturday 
afternoon, and, later, on the Common to many 
who could not gain admittance to the meet- 
ing house.- This same Saturday evening he 
exhorted those who came to his lodgings— 
‘was with a few choice friends in preparing 
for the Sabbath.”” The writing of this letter 
was one of histasks. The appeal of Mr. Fox- 

croft prevailed, and Mr. Whitefield preached 
to the First Church on Sunday afternoon. 

The coming of Whitefield to New England 
was the cause of no little discussion. His 
fame in England and his labors and preaching 
in behalf of the ‘‘Orphan’s House” at Savan- 
nah, of which he had charge, in the more 
Southern provinces, awakened many desires 
to hear him. 
power no one doubted, but his doctrines were 


That he was a preacher of, 


By Rev. Anson Titus. 


new and thoughtto be dangerous. Rey. Josiah 
Smith of Charleston wrote Messrs. Colman 
and Cooper a letter which was published in 
June, 1740. These pastors in their introduc- 
tory note ask blessings on Whitefield. 

Rev. Mr. Foxcroft was written to by Rev. 
Jonathan Dickinson, pastorin Elizabethtown, 
N.J., under date of May 24, 1740: 


Mr. Whitefield is a young manof Ingenuity, 
of great seriousness and zeal, of indetatigable 
and even inimitable Industry and laborious- 
ness in his Endeayors to save poor, perishing 
sinners from eternal Destruction. The first 
time he was here, bis Discourse was excellent, 
the Method of his Address the most affecting 
that I had ever known. Almost every Body 
admired, and Multitudes were affected with 
that Sermon. But I believe most of his Hear- 
ers agreed with me in entertaining a different 
Opinion of his last Performance. Many were 
stumbled at, few or none affected with that 
Discourse. I cannot stand Surity for all his 
Sentiments in Religion, particularly his mak- 
ing Assurence to be essentially necessary to a 
justifying Faith; and his openly declaring for 
a Spirit of Disserning in experienced Chris- 
tians, whereby they can know who are true 
Converts; and who are close Hypocrits. But 
Mr. Pemberton [pastor in New York City and 
bearer of the letter], is much more acquainted 
with him than I aw, and can give youa better 
Acc’nt of him. May his Pains and Industry 
awaken all the Sacred Profession to a more 
active Dilligence in her great Work; and may 
the Head of Influences crown their Labours 
with glorious Success. 

Concerning the labors of Mr. Whitefield on 
this first Sabbath in Boston he himself writes 
in his diary, which was afterwards published. 
His estimate of the number in attendance at 
these and almost every other service must be 
taken with a grain of allowance: 

Sunday, Sept. 21. Went this Morning to 
hear Dr. Colman preach; din’d with his Col- 
league Mr. Cooper; and preach’d in the After- 
noon to a very thronged Auditory, and with 
great and visible Effects at Mr. Foxcroft’s 
Meeting-House: Immediately after on the 
Common to about 15,000, and again at my 
Lodging as usual to a greater Company than 
before, some afterwards came up into my 
Room. I felt much of the divine Presence in 
my own Soul; and though hoarse, was en- 
abled to speak with much Power, and could 
have spoke I believe ’till Midnight. To see 
the People so willing to hear, makes me for- 
get myself. Oh that it may be my Sleep, 
my Meat, and Drink to do the Will of my 
Heavenly Father! Oh that all who come to 
hear the Word, may take the Kingdom of God 
by Force. Amen and Amen, 

From this time onward for the next month 
Mr. Whitefield was preaching two and three 
times a day, beside many seasons of exhorta- 
tions at his various lodging places. He 
preached in the ‘College Yard” at Cam- 
bridge, on ‘a scaffold erected at Mr. Byles’ 
Meeting-house,” on ‘“‘the Common,’’ to the 
negroes, in Marblehead, Salem, Ipswich, New- 
bury, Hampton, Portsmouth, York, Malden 
and Reading. 

His last Sunday in Boston, Oct. 12, was a 
great day. He listened to Dr. Sewall at two 
o’clock, and thence ‘‘ went to the Common in 
the Governor’s coach,” and preached, as he 
says in his diary, ‘‘to 30,000 people.’ His 
audiences at all these services were numerous, 
Ministers and people for many miles flocked 
to hear him. Mr. Charles Chauncy, in de- 
risive tone, says he was ‘‘ received as an Angel 
of God’; and says of Whitefield’s colaborer, 
Gilbert Tennant, ‘‘ his preaching wasin the ex- 
temporaneous Way, with much Noise and 
little Connection.” 

Mr. Whitefield on this last Sunday evening 
in Boston chronicles in his famous diary [Oct. 
12, 1740]: 

Blessed be God for what work he has 
done in Boston! ... Boston is a large pop- 
ulous place, very wealthy, has the form 
kept up very well, but has lost much of the 
power of religion. I have not heard of any 
remarkable stir in it for these many years. 
Ministers and people are obliged to confess, 
that the love of many is waxed cold. Both, 
for the generality, seem too much conformed 


_in any other place, where I have been. 


to the world. There is much of the pridefof 
life to be seen in their assemblies. Jewels, 
patches and gay apparel are commonly worn 
by the female sex. Little boys and girls, I 
observed commonly dressed up in the pride of 
life; and the little infants that are brought to 
baptism were wrapped in such fine things, 
and so much pains taken to dress them, that 
one would think they were brought thither to 
be initiated into, rather than renounce, the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 

One thing, Boston is remarkable for—the 
extreme observation of the Sabbath. Men in 
civil offices have a regard for religion. The 
Governor encourages them, and the ministers 
and magistrates seem to be more united, than 
Both 
were exceeding civil to me during my stay. 
I never saw so little scoffing; never had so 
little opposition. But one might easily foresee, 
much would hereafter arise, when I come to 
be more particular in my application to par- 
ticular persons; for I fear, many rest in a 
head-knowledge, are close Pharisees, and hay- 
ing only a name to live. 

Boston people are dear to my soul. They 
were greatly affected by the word, followed 
night and day, and were very liberal to my 
dear Orphans. I promised, God willing, to 
visit them again, and intend to fulfill my 
promise, when it shall please God to bring 
me again from my native country. In the 
meanwhile—dear Boston—adieu. The Lord 
be with thy ministers and people, and grant 
that the remnant that is left according to the 
election of grace, may take root downwards 
and bear fruit upwards and fill the land. 

On Monday morning Mr. Whitefield set out 
for Northampton, where he arrived on Friday. 
In the meantime he had preached in Concord, 
Sudbury, Marlboro, Worcester, Leicester, 
Brookfield, Coldspring [Belchertown], Hat- 
field and Hadley. On Friday afternoon, Sat- 
urday and Sunday he preached in Northamp- 
ton, where he was entertained at the home of 
Jonathan Edwards. They found themselves. 
choice companions and in Mrs. Edwards he 
found the model minister’s wife. Thereafter 
he preached in Westfield, Springfield, Suffield, 
East Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield. 
At this place he determined to go to New 
York and relinquish his purpose of meeting 
some twenty appointments in HBastern Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. 

This mission tour of Whitefield was a great 
thing for New England. It renewed life in 
the churches. There was much strength given 
to revive the lagging energies of a departing 
faith. Mr. Whitefield, in reviewing his labors 
on this occasion, says, ‘‘ Ministers preaching 
almost universally by notes, is a certain mark, 
that they kave in a great measure lost the 
old spirit of preaching.’’ Nehemiah Walter, 
the pastor in Roxbury and successor of John 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, said, “‘It 
was Puritanism revived,” and Dr. Colman, on 
one of those occasions in Boston, said “it was. 
the happiest day in his life.” Governor 
Belcher was much moved and was forward in 
his manifestations. In private and in public 
the governor besought Mr. Whitefield “to 
pray that I may hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” And in Boston, also in 
Worcester, the governor pleaded with him “‘to 
stir up the ministers,” and “do not spare the 
rulers.”” From Philadelphia Mr. Whitefield 
wrote the governor [Nov. 9], ‘‘Sure our Lord. 
intends to set America in a flame.’”’ And to 
Dr. Colman he shortly after wrote: ‘‘ Boston 
people are much on my heart. The memory 
of their forefathers is pecious to my soul- 
May you live to see the Spirit of Scriptural 
Puritanism universally prevail.” 

It was a most earnest company of men who. 
led forward the ‘‘ great awakening ”’ of those 
times. And though the fires, after a few 
years, burned low, yet this awakening was 
for the entering of new motives and methods 
in bearing forward the spiritual kingdom. 
The names of Edwards, Colman, Cooper and 
Foxcroft will be treasured as those who 
sought with their best powers to advance the | 
glory of God among men. 4 
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The Home 
MY PRAYER. 


* And thou shalt be a blessing ’— Gen. 12: 2. 


Make me a blessing, Lord, to those I love, 
Tosmooth and brighten their oft rugged way. 

Give me Thy blessed comfort from above 
That I may comfort others day by day. 


Make me a blessing, Lord, to those I meet, 
Even amid the hurrying, eager throng; 
Give me Thy Spirit, ever calm and sweet, 
Thy light to shine thro’ me both clear and 
strong. 


Iam so weak I hardly dare to pray 
That my small light may bless yet farther 
still; 
That weary ones, the lone, the far away, 
Ey’n I may help to show Thy love and will. 


And yet I know the weak are strong in Thee, 
And knowing thisI would, in Thy dear name, 
The greatest of all blessings that can be, 
This precious gift, this crown of blessings, 
3 claim— 


To be a blessing in this world of woe. 
“ And thou shalt be a blessing’’—’twas Thy 
word. 
This is the greatest gift Thou canst bestow ; 
Give it, I pray, to me, ev’n me, O Lord. 
—M. R. P. 


Mrs. Sangster’s tender and gracious words 
on Autumn Weddings suggest the thought 
that our indiscriminate fashion of bestowing 
wedding gifts sometimes causes ‘‘a little 
rift within the lute’’ and introduces an ele- 
ment of discord into the music of newly 
married life. Forit is a mistake to suppose 
that only the donors of wedding gifts are in 
bondage to the excesses of a beautiful social 
custom. It is often the recipients who groan 
beneath an avalanche of expensive favors 
which they feel obliged to return in the 
shape of social attentions, if not by a ma- 
terial equivalent later on. I[t is a mark of 
refinement to let a gift bear some proportion 
to the degree of intimacy between the per- 
sons, and it is essentially vulgar to bestow 
upon a young couple, especially if they are 
obliged to study economy, objects so costly 
as to make the gift a burden instead of a 
pleasure. 


Parents who are not Christians and who 
do not pretend to give their children any 
religious training are oftemthe most scrupu- 
lous in the selection of the preparatory 
school or college which their boys and girls 
shall attend. This carefulness is most com- 
mendable, but do such parents ever consider 
that the presence of their own children is 
not always desirable? No matter how pol- 
ished their manners or how well disciplined 
their minds the pupils from non-Christian 
homes contribute nothing positive to the 
ethical standards of the institutions they 
may attend, and their negative influence on 
‘the side of worldliness is often detrimental. 
A veteran teacher said recently at an educa- 
tional gathering: ‘‘ The dangers in college 
life are not so much from the wickedness of 
-boys whose doings are heralded far and 
wide, as from the evil which arises from 
many home habits. There is little hope 
for a boy whose father isa man of the world, 
whose mother is engaged otherwise than in 
home duties, and whose older brothers and 
sisters are already leading lives of gayety, if 
not of dissipation.’’ There is an element 
- of selfishness in desiring to secure all the 
benefits which accrue from Christian train- 
ing without making any personal contribu-, 
tion thereto one’s self. 
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AUTUMN WEDDINGS. 


BY MRS. MARGARET F. SANGSTER. 


The wedding march always thrills us with 
swift’ interest and sympathy. We never 
grow indifferent to the beauty of the bride, 
to the pomp and pageantry of the simplest 
wedding, to the little details of the event— 


‘the white gown, the flowers, the bride’s 


demeanor, the ceremony itself, the manli- 
ness and tender pride of the newly-made 
husband. It would, indeed, be a hard and 
cynical heart which should fail to wish all 
joy and strength and blessing to the two 
who join hands in faith and love and set 
out on the path of life together. All the 
better chance for happiness theirs if there 
has been a brief engagement. 

There has been in recent years a change 
very much for the better in at least one as- 
pect of the wedding preparations. For- 
merly, in families where most of the sewing 
was done at home, the bride’s trousseau 
was so serious an affair that it often went 
far toward making an end of the bride her- 
self before the last stitck was taken. There 
had to be sets, full a half dozen or more, of 
everything in the line of underclothing. 
One bride whom [I recall, the daughter of 
people in rather moderate circumstances, 
made with her own hands eighteen separate 
articles of four different kinds of garments, 
seventy-two in all, tucked, flounced, lace 
trimmed, ruffled, embroidered and insertion 
edged pieces of linen or cambrie. This did 
not include corset covers, nor flannel skirts, 
nor sacks, nor obviate the necessity laid 
upon her to hem quantities of towels and 
hem and hemstitch sheets and pillow cases 
for her housekeeping outfit. 

‘She used to be so pretty,’’? was whis- 
pered at the wedding. ‘‘ Why, [ would not 
have known her; she is as pale as a ghost!”’ 
And indeed she was, poor child! One would 
have thought her about to emigrate to a 
land where nothing could be bought and her 
wardrobe never be replenished, once its first 
supplies were exhausted. It was not wonder- 
ful that her health continued fragile long 
after marriage, and that her dear, first baby 
was a small bundle of nerves and temper, a 
trying morsel of humanity, who cried inces- 
santly and slept under protest. 

I do not think our brides of this autumn, 
as a rule, regard their weddings as simply 
pegs on which to hang innumerable clothes. 
To most of them the gate which swings in- 
ward from the world into Eden on their 
wedding day opens upon scenes of blessing 
and glad opportunity to do good and to add 
to the sunshine of life. No more beautiful 
and sacred thing exists on this earth than a 
new home, unless, perhaps, it be an old home, 
which has gathered around it the fidelities 
and the ministrations of many years. Home 
is the dearest refuge for which hearts can 
hope and men and women strive in this 
mortal sphere, and it requires two, comple- 
menting and supplementing one another, to 
make a perfect home. 

The bride on her day of gentlé triumph is 
fain to think that her skies will be all un- 
clouded. Far be it from her to admit that 
her good man is capable of the errors and 
perversities common to the race. He seems 
in her eyes absolutely without the possibility 
of fault and beyond criticism. On his part 
she is regarded with an even more touching 
reverence. Half child, half angel, but 
wholly woman, and his very own, of course 
no other being ever was or ever will be 
like her. y 
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Yet, singularly enougb, many youthful 
husbands and wives find pinpricks in their 
bubble of joy, and stand amazed when it 
collapses, or unexpectedly tread on pebbles 
which hurt their feet and make them cry 
out with pain. John was brought up by 
one mother, Jane by another. In his family 
were certain standards, certain traditions, 
in hers another set of both, equally impres- - 
sive and quite as conscientiously maintained 
and believed in. From the two families a 
new and different one will be formed, par- 
taking probably of the best features of both, 
But the process of formation will be ac- 
companied by some friction; it will not 
be at once possible for the two, who have 
become one, to thoroughly understand and 
to grow perfectly well acquainted and at 
home with one another. The happiness of 
marriage, granting a stock of true love at 
the beginning, grows and flourishes, not- 
withstanding occasional small difficulties at 
the outset, and the most devoted husbands 
and wives are those who have passed years 
together. 

Love and candor and mutual respect, ce- 
mented by common sense, builds a good 
foundation. Over all the autumn brides 
and bridegrooms prayers, let us hope, will be 
said, and the new homes receive the con- 
secration which belongs to those in which 
a family altar is erected. We follow the 
dear young people on their wedding journey, 
generally, in these days, a quiet outing to 
some unobstrusive home in the country, or 
a pilgrimage removed from public haunts 
and the confusion of much sight-seeing. 

It is well when this is the case, a crowded 
hotel being hardly the best place for young 
married people to spend their honeymoon. 
But wherever they go, may God ever bless 
them. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


If. 


BY @EV. WILLIAM BE, BARTON, 


One important aspect of the condition 
known as ‘‘the growing independence of 
woman’”’ is the growing independence of the 
hired girl. Girls whose mothers thought it 
no disgrace to work in the family of a 
neighbor for wages are now able, as they 
think, to do better. They have become 
shopgirls or factory operatives. As the 
better class of young women who might 
under different conditions accept positions 
as domestics goes off into other occupations, 
and the class willing to accept such posi- 
tions deteriorates, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the average girl to look with af- 
fection upon the kitchen as compared with 
the counter. 

What about the average shopgirl, her 
home and her wages? In Boston the girl 
of this sort has some ninety-eight different 
non-professional occupations open to her, 
from which statistics have been carefully 
collected. The average girl employed in 
these non-professional occupations, which 
exclude type-writing, bookkeeping, nursing, ~ 
etc., is twenty-four years of age, began to 
work for wages at sixteen, has been at her 
present occupation five years and eight 
months, having previously engaged in one 
different occupation as a wage-earner, She 
differs from the average girl in twenty-one 
other American cities in being a year and 
five months older, and having begun her 
wage-earning eight months later in life, 
The average girl, the country over, who en- 
gages in these and like occupations, appears 
to be a wage earner from the time she is 
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fifteen years and four months until her age 
is twenty-two years avd seven months. She 
earns, upon an average, $5.24 a week. 

, A very large majority of these girls live 
at home, and a good many others get cheap 
board in the families of friends. Those 
who pay their board pay from 57 to 63 per 
cent. of their wages for it, and all pay 25 
to 30 per cent. for clothes, leaving for all 
other expenses between 12 and 15 per cent. 
of their earnings. It is- evident that the 
average girl in these occupations just about 
takes care of herself. A large proportion 
of them help at home with their wages, 
and about half of them assist a little in the 
housework, but, considering their long hours 
of work in the shop and the high cost of 
living in cities, it may be doubted whether 
the assistance in housework and contribu- 
tion from her wages more than balance their 
share of the family expense. Her wages 
are low, dangerously low. Fifteen percent., 
which is the maximum average, is far too 
small to cover incidental expenses, which 
must often include car fare to her work and 
provide for a rainy day. 

But the shopgirl is with us, and has dis- 
placed the male clerk where it is possible. 
No longer is a young man employed who 
intends to be a merchant, and who is trusted 
with a larger and larger share of responsi- 
bility as the years go by. The shopgirl is 
not trusted at all. She does not make her 
own change. She has no discretionary 
powers. She knows the price and cuts off 
the goods, and sends them with the money 
and the sales slip to the desk and hands 
the customer his change. Her place can 
be filled in a day. When, at the end of a 
year or two, she accepts her one promotion, 
or makes her one change to a different kind 
of labor, another girl is installed, and the 
cash balls roll merrily on. In a few years 
more she marries, and has to show for her 
seven years aS a wage-earyer somewhat 
better clothes than she woWld have pur- 
chased had she worked at home, health not 
shattered, but somewhat impaired, and a 
dislike for housework. The young man 
whom she displaced works in another de- 
partment of the store at wages reducéd by 
the general introduction of female help, or 
he goes West, or—well, who knows or cares, 
in the glorious progress of woman, what 
becomes of the young man. He is fast be- 
coming an expensive superfluity, and is tak- 
ing himself off into the oblivion appropriate 
to his insignificance. 

But there are men in the shopgirl’s fam- 
ily, and they fee] the effect of her competi- 
tion. Ler family consists of 5.25 persons, 
and it is no longer true that the husband 
and father supports the family and pays 
the bills. His wages are too low and the 
demands of his daughters are too large for 
that. 
an average nearly three wage-earners—her- 
self, her father and a brother or sister. Of 
the remaining two and one-quarter persons 
in the family one and one-quarter are 
younger children or invalids and the re- 
maining member is the overworked mother, 
on whom come a multitude of added cares 
while her daughters enjoy what, alas! the 
mother has not as yet experienced—the 
alleged benefits which come to society 
through ‘“‘the growing independence of 
woman.” 

And what becomes of our shopgirl? She 
marries and becomes a mother and sends 
her husband, who is a wage-earner, with 
wages decreased by competition with her 


In the shopgirl’s family there are on | 
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younger sister, to find a hired girl. The 
younger sister cannot come—she has a 
place in the store and must keep it. In- 
competent help is obtained, and dismissed 
early for the double reason that it is a trial 
and that it cannot be afforded, and the 
young mother takes up her burden and 
struggles on with it as best she can. Then, 
perhaps, she comes to realize that the 
wholesale employment of young women in 
the place of young men is not, as at first 
appears, simply a discrimination in favor 
of the woman against the man, but is a dis 
crimination against the married and in favor 
of the single woman. Now, itis not the sin- 
gle woman between sixteen and twenty-four 
that needs this kind of protection; it is this 
woman’s mother now and this same woman 
when she becomes a mother after a while. 
I have no remedy to give to the individual 
girl; she does just what she might be ex- 
pected to do, and chooses the counter in- 
stead of the kitchen. But to an old fogy 
it does seem that it would be an improve- 
ment if the whole system were changed, 
and the girl were sent back to help her 
mother, or her married sister or neighbor, 
and the young man who means to be a mer- 
chant or an expert salesman were installed 
in her place in the store, with a chance to 
make himself so valuable to the firm that 
in a few years his wages would enable him 
to marry the girl. She would make him 
a better wife, and when the time came for 
her to need help her younger sister or a 
neighbor’s daughter would be available. 

Dear sisters, what we want is to protect 
the home and lift a part of the burden from 
the careworn mothers. Don’t fret about 
the girl’s need of emancipation, but send 
her home to rock the baby and finish the 
iruning and bake the cookies and get sup- 
per while her mother has an outing. 

A few Sundays ago I saw on Boston 
Common a decorated banner with the pic- 
ture of an angel and this ominous warning, 
‘“‘Shop women cannot become angels on $3 
a week.’’ | That was a solemn sentence, It 
was the shopgirl’s deliberate warning to 
society that she has chosen for herself a 
path in life which by the working of eco- 
nomic laws that are as inevitable as gravi- 
tation have brought her to consider the 
possibility of not being an angel. I do not 
credit the wholesale charges made against 
the character of shopgirls. Those with 
whom I am acquainted are for the most 
part honest, virtuous young women. But 
the more one knows about it the more terri- 
ble seems such a warning as I have alluded 
to, coming, as 1 suppose, from the shop- 
girl herself. It is another evidence—take 
it for whatever it may be worth—that the 
present system, and the one into which we 
seem to be drifting, is not the one most 
favorable to the home. 

I do not object to woman’s entering pro- 
fessional life in any sphere where she may 
be useful. For some forms of professional 
or semi-professional life she is well fitted. 
But her profession is, after all, a proximate, 
while her sex is an ultimate, fact. When 
she says that she will die single she means 
that she does not think that she will live 
until she is married. She is as likely to 
marry as is a man. And marriage to a 
woman means something very different, as 
regards professional life, that it means to a 
man, so that the professional woman must 
to the end of time be exceptional, and soci- 
ety is justified in speaking of her perma- 
nence in her profession, in the case of most 
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women, with an interrogation point. But 
it is not to the professional woman that 
this article makes specific reference, but to 
that vast. army of young women who are 
ready for a period of about five years be- 
tween school and marriage to enter a shop 
or factory, or any other honorable place 
other than the kitchen, in which unskilled 
labor can earn a living for one. My own 
conviction is that it is one of several fea- 
tures of the woman question in which retro- 
gression is assumed to be progress. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE. 


He cannot walk, he cannot speak, 
Nothing he knows of books and men; 
He is the weakest of the weak, 
And has not strength to hold a pen; 
He has no pocket and no purse, 
Nor ever yet has owned a penny, 
But has more riches than his nurse, 
Because he wants not any. 


He rules his parents by a cry, 
And holds them captive by a smile; 
A despot, strong through infancy, 
A king from lack of guile. 
He lies upon his back and crows, 
Or looks with grave eyes on his mother ; 
What can he mean? But I suppose 
They understand each other. 


In doors or out, early or late, 

There is no limit to his sway, 
For, wrapt in baby robes of state, 

He governs night and day. 
Kisses he takes as rightful due, 

And, Turk-like, has his slaves to dress him; 
His subjects bend before him too— 

I’m one of them. God bless him! 

—John Dennis. 


= 


OF VARYING INTEREST, 


A Boston architect gives to his patrons a 
tiny model of the house they purpose building 
in place of the conventional plan on paper. 
He charges from fifty to ninety dollars to 
duplicate in miniature a three-story dwelling 
of ten or fifteen rooms, but the result is far 
more satisfactory than the old-fashioned draw- 
ings. 

Moths thrive on dirt and love darkness. 
Therefore, before putting away garments for 
the season, be sure that pockets are turned 
inside out, all dust beaten from every article, 
and spots cleansed. Let the clothes hang in 
the sunlight several hours before packing 
away. The sleeves of coats and dresses keep 
their shape better if filled with crushed tissue 
paper. 

If you wish to send flowers by mail pick 
them after sunset and post them in the even- 
ing. Cut the stems as:long as possible, and 
befcre the moisture has had time to escape 
lightly dip the ends in melted wax. Then 
wrap around with a wet mass of cotton wad- 
ding, letting only a thin layer cover the flow- 
ers themselves, and finally place tinfoil around 
the stems. Line the box in which they are to 
be sent with wet newspaper and after the . 
cover is on paste strips of stiff brown paper 
around the box wherever air is likely to pene- 
trate. If tin boxes are used the foil and 
pasted strips are unnecessary. 


The methodical manner of one of our corre- 
spondents in preserving and classifying odd 
bits of information found in papers and mag- 
azines may suggest a similar plan to others. 
She writes that she has several scrap-books 
labeled ‘Useful Information,’’ ‘* Househola 


-Hints,”’ ‘‘ Medical Hints.’’ Another book con- 


tains newspaper and magazine portraits of 
well-known authors, with date of birth and 
death and perhaps a few other items about 
each, while still another book tells ‘‘ How to 
Do Things,” and is exceedingly useful in pre- 
paring for Christmas or birthdays. 


One of the latest fads is to keep a “ Memory 


| 
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Book” for small objects which have such 
pleasant or tender associations that one hesi- 
tates to destroy them. Therein are to be found 
pressed flowers, bits of ribbon or gowns, 
friendly notes, programs or menus which re- 
call delightful evenings, bits of doggerel verse, 
hasty sketches, even shells and pebbles and 
dozens of other things, which, if left loose in 
desk or drawer, are sooner or later thrown 
away, but carefully labeled and pasted into a 
book they serve to recall pleasant memories 
to the owner. It will do no harm to foster 
this bit of sentiment, for the average Ameri- 
can has too little of this quality. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


REVIEW OF THIS QUARTER’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


1. Write on nine cards, respectively: ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem, 3”; ‘Bethlehem, 2”; ‘‘ Egypt, 1”; 
“Nazareth, 1’’; ‘“‘near the Jordan, 2’’; ‘‘ Wil- 
derness of Judea, 1’’; ‘“‘ Cana, 1’’; ‘‘Sbhechem, 
1”; ‘““Babylon,1.”’ Let each child take a card 
at random and see if he can tell about the one, 
two or three lessons of this quarter which hap- 
pened at the places named. For older chil- 
dren write only the first letters of the towns. 

2. On the outline map of Palestine (see re- 
cent lessons) make dots for the towns men- 
tioned during this quarter, writing no names 
onthemap. Let the children test their mem- 
ories as to the names and facts for which the 
dots stand. 

3. For children who cannot read, the first 
plan may be used with symbols and pictures. 
For the lesson of July 1, a sheep; for July 8,a 
picture of the temple; for July 15, a star; for 
July 22,a sword; for July 29, a saw or ham- 
mer; for Aug. 5,a dove; for Aug. 12, a large 
pebble; for Aug. 19, a picture of a fig tree, or 
a card bearing the words, ‘‘ Come and see’’; 
for Aug. 26, a water jar; for Sept. 2, pieces of 
money and of heavy cord; for Sept. 9, the 
words ‘‘ John 3: 16”’ written on a card; for 
Sept. 16, a glass of water; for Sept. 23, a wine- 
glass. The saw or hammer, sword, star and 
wineglass can be drawn by any one well 
enough for the purpose. A pattern of a sheep, 
dove and water jar can be made by laying 
tissue paper over a picture, which can be 
found in a Sunday school Quarterly orin some 
book of Bible helps. The drawings of the 
symbols should be about four inches in size. 
Make them on a large piece of brown paper. 
After the children have told the lesson story 
connected with each, give them some pretty 
paper and pencils and scissors and allow them 
to mark and cut out the symbols. Let the 
older ones write the appropriate Golden Text 


on each. 
A SINGING REVIEW. 


A pleasant and profitable review may be 
arranged from a home song service, using the 
Gospel Hymns, many of which bear directly 
on this quarter’s lessons. Let the children 


- help ind hymns that express the sentiment of 


the lessons, or let ‘mother select the hymns 
and the children tell what lesson each suggests. 


Then read over the hymns, explaining the 


meaning before singing them. An exercise of 
this kind does much to teach children that 
singing is worship, by leading them to think 
of what the words express. Questioning chil- 
dren will show that they often have no idea of 
the meaning of the words they sing, and, still 


- worse, frequently get absurd combinations of 


words of similar sound. The third line of the 
familiar song, ‘‘ Jesus loves me,” was inno- 
cently sung by a little girl, ‘‘ Having skates to 
goandslide”’ (‘‘ Heaven’s gates to open wide’’), 
and many similar mistakes might be given by 
mothers and teachers of little ones, proving 
the need of explaining to them church hymns 
and Sunday school songs. 

The following selections from Gospel Hymns 


* Copyrighted, 
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may be used for a singing review of this quar- 
ter’s lessons: 1. Christ’s Birth, ‘‘ Joy to the 
world”’; 2. Presentation in the Temple [v. 32], 
‘The light of the world is Jesus’’; 3. Visit of 
the Wise Men [v. 11], ‘‘O worship the King”; 
4, Flight into Egypt,‘ From every stormy wind 


that blows’; 5. The Youth of Jesus, “‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by”’; 6. The Baptism of 
Jesus, ‘Come, Holy Spirit’”’; 7. Temptation 


of Jesus, ‘‘ Yield not to temptation ”’; 8. First 
Disciples, ‘‘ Hark, the voice of Jesus calling,” 
or the child’s song, ‘‘Come and see’’; 9. First 
Miracle, ‘‘ The Lord will provide ”’; 10. Cleans- 
ing the Temple, ‘‘ I love Thy church, O God”’; 
11. Jesus and Nicodemus, ‘‘ Ye must be born 
again ’’; 12. Jesus at Jacob’s Well, ‘“‘ Hear the 
blessed invitation,” or ‘‘ Jesus the water of 
life willgive”’; 13, Daniel’s Abstinence, “ Dare 
to be a Daniel’’; 14. Review (what John 
preached and Jesus taught—repentance), ‘‘ Re- 
pent ye,” or ‘‘ Hear us, O Saviour, while we 
pray.” 

Another good review exercise is to write 
out from the lessons of the quarter all the 
names of Jesus found therein, and then show 
how the different lessons illustrate the mean- 
ings of the names. 

The Golden Texts of this quarter may be 
classed in four divisions, namely: Words said 
by God; words said by angels; words said by 
Jesus ; and words said by men: Simeon, Mat- 
thew, David (Psalms), Luke, Paul (Hebrews), 
Andrew (book of John), John and John again, 
making eight words (Golden Texts) said by 
men taught by God. Two of the texts are 
words said by Jesus, one was said by God’s 
own voice, and one by the host of angels. 


‘TELL THE OTHER BOYS.” 


One of the most terrible warnings against 
cigarette smoking was given not long ago 
by a chorister boy in one of the Brooklyn 
churches, who died in great agony at St. 
John’s Hospital. This is the story as given 
in the Laws of Life: 


Almost his last words were: ‘‘ Let any 
boy who smokes cigarettes look at me now 
and know how much | have suffered, and 
he will never put another into his mouth.’’ 
He was a bright boy, an exquisite singer 
and had many friends. He lived with his 
grandmother and worked in a chandelier 
factory. 

Here is his story as he told it to his nurse, 
Sister Cornelia: ‘*To me he confessed that 
this trouble had originated from cigarette 
smoking. Some days he said he smoked 
twenty cigarettes. At first he kept his 
grandmother in ignorance of his indulgence. 
As he continued to smoke the appetite grew 
upon him with such force that he could 
not break it off, and it began to affect his 
constitution. 

‘«¢ Why,’ I asked him, ‘did you not stop 
when you saw what it was bringing you 
to?’ 

“QO, I could not,’ he replied. ‘If I could 
not get to smoke I almost went wild. I 
could think of nothing else. That my 
grandmother might not suspect me, I would 
work extra hours instead of spending my 
regular wages for cigarettes. For months 
I kept up this excess, although I knew it 
was killing me. Then I seemed to fall to 
pieces all of asudden.’’’ His disease took 
the form of dropsy in the legs, and was 
very painful. 

Sister Cornelia continues the story: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing all his sufferings he never forgot what 
had brought him to this terrible condition. 
He kept asking me to warn all boys against 
their use. A few days before he died he 
called me to his bedside and said that he 
thought he had not lived in vain if only 
those boys who are still alive would profit 
by his sufferings and death.’’ There is no 
other form of tobacco so dangerous as cig- 
arettes, because the nicotine in the smoke 
is not absorbed in the loose tobacco, smoked 
clean up to the end, but is taken, unfiltered 
and undiluted, into the lungs. It was not 
the poison in the paper but the poison of 
the tobacco which killed Samuel Kimball, 
and is ruining the health of thousands of 
other pale-faced boys. 
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Teachers 
of Cookery 


have critical audiences. Their 
cooking must be perfect. They 
can't afford to make any 
failures and in their work they 
must use the best. 


All leading teachers of cook- 
ery and writers on Domestic 
Science use and recommend 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


Author of the ** Boston Cook Book.” 

“*T have used Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
exclusively for several years, because I have 
found it what it claims to be, pure and 


wholesome. The results have been uni- 
formly satisfactory.” 
° 


Marg of base 


Late Principal Boston Cooking School, 

“1 prefer to use Cleveland’s Baking Pow- 
der because I consider it perfectly wholesome 
and it has always given uniform results.’ 


Be een) et 


Principal Chautauqua Cooking School. 
“*T use Cleveland’s Baking Powder in my 
kitchen and class work.” 


PEI PE ae 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 

“‘T am convinced Cleveland’s is the purest 
baking powder made, and I have adopted 
it exclusively in my cooking schools and for 
daily household use.” 


lami Neves. 


Principal Boston Cooking School, 

“The results obtained by the use of Cleve- 
land’s Baking Powder have always been 
satisfactory.” 


Principal New York Cooking School. 

“*T prefer Cleveland’s to others because it 
is pure and wholesome, it takes less for the 
same baking, it never fails, and bread and 
cake keep their freshness and flavor.” 


ciuthor of **Common Sense in the Household.” 

“7 wish to say that I use and recommend 
one and only one baking powder, and that is 
Cleveland’s.”” 


Our Cook Book Contains 


400 Receipts 


Covering the WS subject from soup to 


essert. 
Send stamp and 


Free address to 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
81 Fulton St., New York. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Well, if here 
once more, serene as a summer morning! 
He has been gone since last May when it 
was suggested that he should ship on board 
Cook’s Arctic expedition. I might have 
known that would not suit him, for it is one 
of his peculiarities that he always likes to 
‘(paddle his own canoe’’—whatever craft 
he is on, he must be skipper or nothing. I 
have traced him in England during the sum- 
mer attending the races between the British 
and American yachts, but after the with- 
drawal of the poor Vigilant not a word has 
been heard from him. His appearance so 
soon after the return of the Greenland ex- 
pedition confirms the feeling I have had 
that he had gone to the far North. 

That ill fated expedition was just the one 
for him to follow. He knew that there were 
several honorary Cornerers on board. Was 
it he, dressed in his sealskin ‘‘ cassock”’ and 
hood, that answered the Miranda’s whistle 
after she had struck a rock on the Green- 
land coast and came off in his kayak to 
pilot them into Sukkertoppen Harbor? No 
wonder the passenger. said, as reported in 
the Transcript: ‘‘That Eskimo had a per- 
fect halo around his head!’’ The place 
where the steamer was finally abandoned 
and left to sink in the desolate waters was, 
I judge by the latitude and longitude, about 
opposite to Nackvack in Northern Labrador, 
the home of our World’s Fair Eskimo boy, 
Pomiuk. How strange it would have been 
if he had seen from the door of his igloo 
the wreck of the American vessel which had 
amessage on board for him, or if Captain 


isn’t ‘“‘the old Captain”’ 


Dixon, the brave, kind commander of the | 


Gloucester schooner who rescued the party, 
had run in there for a harbor! , 

I have just read the interesting letter in 
the Congregationalist written by Professor 
Wright of the expedition while the party 
was detained by fog and headwind at 
Chatteau (Henley Harbor) at the northern 
entrance of the Straits of Belle Isle. It re- 
vives a romantic recollection of my own ex- 
perience, many years ago, waiting two 
weeks in that very harbor for a chance to 
get away—going often to the top of a fa- 
mous basaltic reef, called ‘‘the devil’s din- 
ing table,’’ to watch, like Robinson Crusoe, 
for asail. (To relieve any anxiety on the 
part of my young Cornerers, I will state that 
a sail hove in sight at last, and that a kind 
Nova Scotia captain took me aboard of his 
fishing schooner and two or three days 
later set me ashore at a point on that wild 
coast within twenty-five miles of a harbor 
where American fishermen anchored.) 

I think I will take this opportunity to re- 
fer to the questian recently asked more than 
once.as to the ‘‘ancient mariner’’ repre- 
sented by our figurehead: ‘‘ Whois‘ the old 
Captain’ anyway?’’ As other new Corner- 
ers are constantly joining our membership, 
itis well to answer the query so far as I can, 
for he is a good deal of a mystery to us all. 
In fact, I am not sure that I have ever seen 
him—except when, as I suppose, I found 
him on a Northern Pacific Railroad speci- 
men express train at the World’s Fair. 


, OUBTLESS you remember 
his first appearance at the 
head of our column in 
the first number of the 
new form of the Congre- 
gationalist, nearly two 
4 years ago—a bland, bald- 
headed old gentleman, 
with old fashioned glasses and with a big D 
as his signal [Like this, Cornerers.—D. F.], 
a letter we did not then see any meaning to. 
About a month later he appeared again, sit- 
ting in an easy-chair but surmounted by a big 


{Here he is.—D. F.], 
which did not look 
so easy! Then for 
a long time he dis- 
appeared, say for 
twenty-six weeks 
. while we ran 
through the alpha- 
bet for our ejottial letters. The very next 
week he reappeared as skipper of the AL- 
PHABET, which from that time became 
our dispatch boat, cruising in all waters, 
from the Pacific Ocean to an up-country 
creek, and bringing us many a choice bunch 
of letters-for cargo. Of course you remem- 
ber about his shipwreck in North River, 
near our D, F.’s summer cabin, last Thanks- 
giving, and his final disappearance from our 
column, [But 


1D he disappear, Mr. 
M.?—D. F.] As I 
told you at the 
time, the strange 
story of his ro- 
mantic rescue at 
Scituate 
was gained 
from the 
D. EF. him- 
self, and 
so must 
be taken 
“with a 
grain of salt”! You recall his transfer to 
the Valkyrie and then to the Vigilant, and, 
most interesting of all, the discovery—by 
means of the two letters, D and M, both 
of which he always used as his private 
signal—that he was descended from John 
Alden and Myles Standish, as well as from 
another famous old family, his real name 
being Myles Delano, although a wanderer on 
the seas so long that he had been nearly 
forgotten on the South Shore. (The genea- 
logical particulars I had to get from the 
records. ) 

Do excuse this long explanation; it is 
due to the frequent inquirers about ‘‘the 
old Captain.”? Mysterious, eccentric, adven- 
turous, possibly erratic, a warm heart beats 
under his sailor’s jacket, and I hope he will 
long continue to be our Corner cruiser, in 
yacht, catboat, or kayak, for with the single 
exception of the Eskimo dog-team—the 
wild nature of which attracted him—he 
always uses a water conveyance; in fact, I 
doubt whether he could navigate a horse 


and carmiage ! MW. Mates) 
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Children 


are limp and 
rickety, caused 
by lack of prop- 


er food. 


Soke DS alee tnt ted 


Hornby’s 


ppb ph eb es Sto > 
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Oatmeal § 


makes bone, 
muscles, fibre, 


and enriches 


the blood. 


Steam: 
Cooked 


Pi ire Red ih TOL, 


Hornt ‘ 
H= O { eed \ Company, N. Y. 
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FOR 


INFANTS its 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Connellsville, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—I have been troubled with 
dyspepsia for some years. I have been using 
Mellin’s Food for some time, and find it very 
nourishing ; being forced to live entirely on 
liquids, Mellin’s Food is just exactly what I 
need. Yourstruly, JAMES F. BEATTIE. 
Salem, Ore. 
We have a boy 9 months old who has been 
taking Mellin’s Food for 8 months; he is 
healthy and happy. Mrs. McCaRL. 


SEND for our book, “The Care and @ 
Feeding of Infants,’’ mailed 
Free to any address. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
LQ AO A CO AOOe es 


World’s Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


a soc 
° 


nM 


peatland 


Entire building filled with beautiful exbibits. 

Two Musical Festivals daily Eas Bands in 
United States. 

Montana’s Silver Statue—World’s. Fair Official 
Exhibit. 

The Home Department—Cooking Lectures daily. 

Electric Creamery in full operation — 3,000 
pounds of butter made daily. 

eee from Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, 
Ca 

Russia, Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign 
Nations represented. 

Finest Exhibition ever given in this country. 


Admittance, 25 Cents. 
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The Sunday School 


LEsson FOR OCT. 7. Luke 4: 16-30. 


JESUS AT NAZARETH. 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 


The visit of Jesus to Nazareth is the first 
incident which Luke records after the temp- 
tation. It is a kind of frontispiece to his 
Gospel. It seems to be placed there because 
the writer is aiming to show that Jesus is the 
Saviour of all mankind, and in this sermon at 
Nazareth He proclaimed that Gentiles had 
received favors from God which had been 
denied to Jews. Whether or not this visit 
was the same as that described by Matthew 
{[chap, 13: 54-58] and Mark [chap. 6: 1-6] is a 
question which will probably never be settled. 
Both these evangelists place the visit they 
record at a later date, and there are marked 
differences between the events they mention 
and those given by Luke. But it must be re- 
membered that none of the four evangelists 
undertook to write a biography of Jesus. 
They sought to persuade men that He was 
the Messiah and to lead them to accept Him 
as their Saviour, and they told the incidents 
and sayings which seemed to them most likely 
to accomplish this result with those whom 
they addressed. This, too, is our purpose, 
and this incident emphasizes especially an- 
swers to these four great questions: 

1. Whatis the gospel of Jesus Christ? It was 
a foretold gospel. The good news had been 
preparing for many centuries. It had been so 
accurately described by Isaiah that Jesus 
needed only to point to the prophet’s utter- 
ances and to declare their fulfillment in that 
scene that day. But He gave new meaning 
to those sentences, so that they seemed to His 
hearers His own message and to have precious 
meanings for them. They ‘‘ wondered at the 
words of grace which proceeded out of His 
mouth.’’ He made the old words of the Holy 
Scriptures new. That is the distinguishing 
power of the Christian teacher. 

New meanings are being given to this an- 
cient message, which seem to belong pecul- 
iarly to the present time. A generation ago 
the religious life was regarded as largely 
apart from the secular, salvation as a secured 
title to a kingdom of God future and distant, 
and the gospel as giving strength to endure 
the evils of this present life rather than power 
to overcome them. But today men are com- 
ing to believe that the kingdom of God is to 
be realized here and now. The gospel is in- 
terpreted as bringing to them not only salva- 
tion from future penalties, not only strength 
to endure present ills, but real and complete 
deliverance from them. It is declared that 
the gospel offers to every man everything that 
any man ought to want. 

It is pre-eminently good news to the poor. 
It tells of one whose mission it is to heal 
broken hearts, to deliver those who have 
been held captive through the selfish greed 
of their fellowmen, to give sight to the blind 
and freedom to those who are bruised. Not 
by death and entrance into another world are 
these things to be gained, but by entering 
now into Christ’s fellowship and by active 
effort to secure them for others. 

These things, whether we take them in their 
literal meanings or in the higher spiritual 
‘sense, are what mankind most need; and they 
can be gained in their literal meanings only 
in proportion as the highest meanings are 
sought and secured. Justice and mercy will 
be the law of social life only when the law 
of love, which is the law of the kingdom of 
God, is generally accepted among men. Each 
one who is brought under the sway of that 
law is a new power in society to realize this 
gospel which Isaiah foretold and Christ ful- 
filled. The socialist wants to abolish poverty, 
- to set captives free, to give sight to the blind, 
.to give liberty to the downtrodden. The 
Christian wants to bring each man and all 
men to reproduce the spirit of Christ, to re- 
alize the highest manhood. By doing this 
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the evils of poverty and ignorance and injus- 
tice will be swept away. At this point those 
who seek to reform society meet and become 
Christian socialists, using that term to de- 
scribe an end to be sought rather than the 
means for gaining it. 

2. Who brought this gospel tomen? The only 
means by which the picture which the prophet 
drew can be realized is given in Jesus’ in- 
terpretation of it, ‘‘ Today hath this Scripture 
been fulfilled in your ears.” Jesus Himself 
received as the Messiah, Redeemer and King 
is the fulfillment of all holy desires for all 
men. There is no other way of deliverance 
from the evils under which men groan. 
Jesus came anointed by the Holy Spirit to 
preach this gospel. He brought back to His 
neighbors a power which was new to Him, 
which they did not comprehend. They never 
came to understand it. ‘‘Is not this Joseph’s 
son?’ they said. ‘‘ Whence then hath this 
man all these things?’’ They were offended 
at Him because He was one of themselves 
and yet presumed to proclaim to them a way 
of deliverance from their troubles which was 
new, and by divine authority. They refused 
to believe it unless He should prove its genu- 
ineness by miracles. He would have them 
prove His message by trying it. ‘These 
signs,’ He said, ‘“‘shall follow them that be- 
lieve.”’ He did not say that they should pre- 
cede belief. The fact which they acknowl- 
edged, that He gave such grace to the proph- 
et’s words that they all wondered, should 
have led them to something more than won- 
der. . A sinless Christ could not have gained 
a hearing among men for such a gospel with- 
out the power of the Spirit. If we close our 


‘minds and hearts to that gospel we shut out 


the Holy Spirit of God. 

3. To whom is the gospel preached? To 
heathen nations, Jesus said. A Sidonian 
widow was chosen, instead of any Israelite, 
to support Elijah when his own nation hated 
him. A Syrian leper, but no Israelite, was 
healed when Israel neglected Elisha. God’s 
work and God’s mercy are for those of any 
nation who will open their hearts to receive 
Him. He has blessings for all mankind, for 
all are His children. But those who have re- 
ceived the highest tokens of His love may 
lose His favor by rejecting His Spirit and 
despising their fellowmen of any nation. 
Luke would have us understand that at the 
beginning of Christ’s ministry He proclaimed 
to His own townsmen that His gospel was for 
the whole world. Each one of His disciples 
must take the whole human race into his 
sympathies, and seek their deliverance from 
all which hurts their manhood. 

4. Who reject the gospel? Jesus said that 
those who had the best opportunities for 
knowing it put it away from them. The Jews 
were the elect nation, yet Jesus said they had 
rejected the gospel in Elijah’s day and again 
in Elisha’s, and that they would do it again 
as He broughtit to them. They fulfilled this 
part of His prophecy also. They believed that 
they had an exclusive right to the material 
and spiritual blessings which God would give 
to men. When Jesus denied that, He made 
Himself their enemy. They sought to throw 
Him over the cliff above their town and kill 
Him. He had no gospel which they wanted 
unless they could keep it to themselves, and 
when He told them they could not do this, 
put might even forfeit it, they were ready 
to destroy it by killing Him who came to be 
their Saviour. 

The gospel is both present deliverance to 
all mankind from wrong and evil and future 
blessedness. That deliverance comes only 
through supreme loyalty to Him. Men who 
seek it may fail to secure it by refusing to ac- 
cept Him as leader and His will as law—the 
law of love. Like the people of Nazareth, we 
must either cast out selfishness or cast out 
Jesus and His gospel. 

eae a 


Our defeats are not far removed from our 
successes.—Jean Paul Richter. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 30-Oct. 6. The Sin of the Rich 
Man in the Parable. Luke 16: 19-31. 
Why was Abraham, though a rich man, acceptable 


with God? Is poverty a guarantee against pride 
and selfishness? 


(See prayer meeting editoria).) 
—_ 


Vipby ir Ors E, 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Oct. 7-13. The Duty and Rewards of 
Church-going. Heb. 10: 25. 

To go to church is not, necessarily, the sign 
that one is or wants to be aChristian. Never- 
theless, for those who have made a profes- 
sion of religion, it is an excellent method 
of testifying to their faith; while for those 
who would be guided into the way of life no 
path is likely to lead them there more surely 
and quickly than regular attendance upon the 
services of God’s house. There may have been 
times when too much importance was con- 
ceded to church-going and men and women 
substituted the spending of a certain number 
of hours in prescribed postures and in devo- 
tional exercises for that holy living which is 
the heart of all religion. But the drift today 
is all the other way, and the world, not to say 
the church itself, is in danger of underrating 
the apostolic injunction about ‘“ assembling 
yourselves together.” 

For church-going is, first of all, a duty that 
the Christian owes his God. Of course we 
know that we can find and worship Him any- 
where, but under the old dispensation there 
were certain local centers where He chose to 
manifest Himself in a peculiar sense, and the 
Christian system does not do away altogether 
with sanctuaries where He is especially hon- 
ored. That is the reason why we dedicate our 
churches. Jesus promised a distinct manifesta_ 
tion of Himself to the two or three gathered in 
His name. To seek such places as these is, con- 
sequently, a duty one owes to himself. There 
may be exceptional souls—one or two in a 
generation, perhaps—who can get more good 
from communion with God in the woods or on 
the mountain top than by resorting regularly 
to His house. But it takes considerable con- 
ceit for the average young man to undertake 
to persuade himself or anybody else that he 
can profit more spiritually by a spin into the 
country on his bicycle or by a social call than 
by attending church. The Christian, in par- 
ticular, has a duty toward the cause which he 
professes to love. What would be thought of 
a soldier who never cared to drill with his 
comrades or of an army which never mobil- 
ized its troops? Christianity exhibiting itself 
in quiet ways day by day is a great force, but 
now and then the public needs to be impressed 
by seeing the followers of Christ massed to- 
gether. The great Endeavor conventions in 
New York and Cleveland gave many persons 
a new idea of the vigorous hold which Chris- 
tianity has on the young life of this country. 
So, too, in every community, a meeting house 
full of people Sunday after Sunday is a stand- 
ing argument for the faith. 

Many, indeed, are the rewards to him who 
looks upon church-going not as a duty only 
but as a privilege. The historic associations, 
the remembrance of all who have worshiped 
within those sacred walls, the sense of fellow- 
ship with the living and the dead, the word 
of instruction and encouragement from the 
pulpit, the pleasure it gives the pastor to see 
youin your accustomed place—all these things 
pay one over and over again for going to 
church. If we do not profit by the services of 
God’s house, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it is our own fault, as Dr. Stalker has 
so well shown in articles recently printed in 
this paper. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 25: 8; Lev. 19: 30; 
Deut. 16: 8; 2 Chron. 30: 8,9; Ez. 7: 23; Neh. 
TS PS e202 NG6as Zio 2, 06-1357 34 410% 
96: 6; 111: 1; Luke 4: 16; Acts 11: 26; 12: 11, 
12; 14:27; 20: 28. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


This is a volume written in the interest 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is an 
argument and a plea for the authority and 
supremacy of that church. The writer, Mr. 
W.S. Lilly, is a student of ecclesiastical 
history who aims to be impartial but whose 
interpretation of many important historical 
facts differs radically from that of most 
other students of repute. His book is in- 
teresting and suggestive but it hardly will 
convince any but those who already are in 
sympathy with the claims of the Papacy. 

Christianity, says Mr. Lilly, makes two 
great claims. First, it asserts itself to be 
the sole and sufficient oracle of divine truth. 
Secondly, as a church it claims to be a 
perfect, self-complete, universal polity, col- 
lateral with secular States but belonging to 
none, These claims he considers in com- 
parison with those of Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism, the other two creeds which 
insist upon their universality. He rejects 
the claims of the former after a candid and 
temperate examination, in spite of some 
evident parallelisms between it and Chris- 
tianity. He also decides, because the latter 
is the religion of a low civilization and lacks 
the perfect idealism of Christianity, that its 
inferiority to the Christian religion must be 
conceded. 

Thus far little objection can be made to 
his argument. It is clear and convincing, 
He now passes to the consideration of 
Christianity itself. His fourth chapter is 
largely a study of the Middle Ages, the 
special feature of which, he declares, was 
the complete alliance of the Christian Church 
and the Christian State. The public pro- 
fession of religion was strictly national. 
The whole structure of man’s life, alike 
public and private, was built upon religion. 
The Middle Ages were pre-eminently the 
ages of Faith. But in the Renaissance an 
intellectual unity gradually succeeded to 
the religious. It was a secularizing move- 
ment and it infected the Papacy with its 
spirit. Up to this point also Mr. Lilly’s 
reasoning is sound and forcible. 

We part company with the author defi- 
nitely in his sixth chapter, on Christianity 
and the Protestant Reformation. He holds 
that Luther’s insistence upon the right and 
duty of private judgment was fatal to the 
claims of Christianity, that Protestantism 
is the most considerable of all schisms 
recorded, that only the Catholic Church 
claims to be, and is, a universal religion and 
a universal polity and represents in its most 
concrete form that supernatural principle 
which alone can suffice mankind. The 
Catholic Church, he insists, stands alone as 
a world-wide, organized spiritual power, 
championing the rights of conscience against 
a de-Christianized State. 

In view of the persistent claim of the 
Pope to be a temporal as truly as aspiritual 
sovereign and of the notorious efforts of 
Roman Catholics everywhere to rule the 
State, Mr. Lilly’s reasoning in the latter 
portion of his work is not impressive. It 
is a striking illustration of special pleading 
and is neither ingenious nor logical. His 
conclusion that the Catholic Church is to 
be of even more importance hereafter than 
heretofore in vindicating the rights of con- 
science is bold, but not evident. That 
church hitherto has been the _ bitterest 
enemy of the rights of conscience, If it ever 
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vindicates them in the future it will indeed 
have become radically altered. 

Mr. Lilly’s volume is printed handsomely 
and we especially commend the full and 
clear summary of his chapters which pre- 
cedes them. [D. Appleton & Co. $3.00.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles, by 
W. W. Fenn [Unitarian S. S. Society. 50 
cents], appears to have been prepared for 
Unitarian Sunday schools. Its author frankly 
sets aside all records of supernatural events 
as incredible. There was, he tells us, no res- 
utrection and no ascension of Jesus, but the 
disciples believed that Jesus rose from the 
grave, and this belief accounts for their ear- 
nestness and prayer. It must be somewhat 
wearisome, even to those who enjoy efforts 
to discredit the truthfulness of the New 
Testament, to find, on turning these pages, 
such phrases as these so often recurring: 
‘*the untrustworthiness of the narrative,” 
‘*which hardly any one now thinks of be- 
lieving,”’ ‘‘how much of this narrative can 
be accepted is very doubtful,” ete. 

A chronological table of important events 
in Biblical history, representing the best 
results of modern scholarship, is a very wel- 
come addition to the helps to Biblical study. 
Such a chart, 8 x 23 inches, has been pre- 
pared by Charles F. Kent, Ph. D., instructor 
in Biblical literature in the University of 
Chicago. It gives a tabular arrangement of 
the twelve centuries from the coronation of 
Saul to the destruction of Jerusalem. It is 
published by the Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 
[25 cents. ] 

STORIES. 

Few writers of short stories have more 
quickly and deservedly won public favor 
than Anna Fuller. Of the thirteen sketches 
which comprise the dainty volume called 
Peak and Prairie [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00] six have already appeared in leading 
magazines, but there is a unity of purpose 
which binds them together in book form, 
The connecting link is the location, each 
being a picture of Colorado life drawn with 
uncommon cleverness and skill. The humor 
is original and some of the characters are 
especially piquant. 

An ambitious mother, a Jewish father, a 
feather-brained daughter, a scoundrel in 
the person of a foreign count, who has a rival 
in a commonplace English suitor, make up 
the characters in Lesser’s Daughter, by Mrs. 
Andrew Dean. The literary qualities of the 
story are above criticism, but the unpleasant 
domestic relations and the tragic dénoue- 
ment while all are attending the Passion 
Play at Ober Ammergau make rather disa- 
greeable reading. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
50 cents. ] 

Not for Profit by Fannie E, Newberry [A. 
I, Bradley & Co. $1.25] deals with decidedly 
sensational material, the scene being laid in 
Chicago at the time of the Haymarket riots, 
but the spirit of the story is thoroughly 
wholesome. Anarchism is made to appear 
hateful and personal righteousness, espe- 
cially as exemplified in the ingenious charac- 
ter of ‘‘ Aunt Thirza,’’ most attractive. 
The latest of the ‘“‘ Pansy’’ books, Wanted 
[Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50], has for its 
underlying purpose a defense of that much 
abused class of women—stepmothers. The 
story is developed along the usual lines em- 
ployed by Mrs. Alden, has the strong ethi- 
cal features which mark all her writings, 
and will interest the young people for whom 
it is intended. 

The readers of The Stickit Minister will 
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be interested in the new short story by 
the same author, S. R. Crockett, Mad Sir 
Uchtred of the Hills [Macmillan & Oo. 
$1.25]. Itis a weird tale of a Scotch laird 
who attempted to evict a Nonconformist 
minister and destroy his church and home, 
The minister pronounced a curse on the 
laird, who became for three years a mad- 
man, wandering naked on the hills, At last, 
through the efforts of his unfaithful brother 
to hunt-him down and of his faithful wife 
to save him, he was restored to reason and 
home. 
EDUCATIONAL, 

Second only in interest and importance to 
the Parliament of Religions was the Edu- 
cational Congress held in Chicago in July, 
1893. It was planned for and managed by a 
committee of the National Educational As- 
sociation of the United States, thus insur- 
ing for it a standing that made distin- 
guished men at home and abroad respond 
with alacrity to the invitations sent them. 
As a result, one hundred and fifty papers 
were read at the congress. They had 
unusual intrinsic merit, and called forth 
stimulating, helpful discussions. To edit 
the enormous amount of matter contained 
in so large a number of papers, to condense 
without mutilating, to translate the papers 
of foreign delegates, to discriminate between 
the important and unimportant, fell to the 
lot of Mr. N. A. Calkins, and the volume of 
1,005 pages published by the National Edu- 


- cational Association, and to be had for $2.00 


of the New England Publishing Company, 
5 Somerset St, Boston, is a monument of 
his ability and good judgment. Nowhere 
within two covers are so many aspects of 
modern education treated by such expert 
authorities. To the educator it will be in- 
dispensable. To the non-professional lay- 
man it would prove a mine of suggestion 
and knowledge. 

Ex-President Seelye of Amherst has writ- 
ten, as a companion volume to Duty, a 
manual of seventy-eight pages, entitled Citi- 
zenship [Ginn & Co. 35 cents]. It first 
states the general principles of government, 
then the rights and duties of nations toward 
one another, next the rights and duties of 
our national government, and finally the 
rights and duties of citizens. The book is 
intended for classes in school and college. 
If the knowledge contained in this book 
were generally comprehended by young 
people, there would be far less loose think- 
ing and political ranting, 7 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


In The Life of Robert Ross [James H. 
Earle. 90 cents], by Rey. James H. Ross, 
the meager details of a noble life are gath- 
ered together and woven in with the record 
of the first scenes in a revolution for good 
government, in which revolution Robert 
Ross may truly be said to have been the 
first martyr. His life was sacrified in an 
attempt to purge the city of Troy, N.Y., 
from the corruption which the reign of 
Senator Murphy and his satellites has 
brought upon that ancient town. Ross was 
a young Scotch- American, Christian citizen, 
who felt that he had a duty to perform at 
the polls in preserving the sanctity of the 
ballot box. R. W. Gilder has embalmed his 
memory in verse.. The Y. Pasaainmon 
which he was an ardent supporter, is mak- 
ing his name and life the rallying ery for 
its crusade for good government; and now 
comes this illustrated book to help in incit- 
ing the young to be patriots—patriots in 
the sense which Rey. Dr. Josiah Strong 
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describes in the introduction which he has 
written for this work. 


MAGAZINES, 


The September Nineteenth Century has 
for its ‘‘star’’ paper a tractate by Mr. 
Gladstone on True and False Conceptions 
of the Atonement, called out by or made to 
cluster around the autobiography of Annie 
Besant, recently published. Certain as- 
pects of Mr. Gladstone’s recent paper on 
Heresy and Schism in the same review, 
though earlier number, are commented upon 
by G. Vance Smith. Mrs. Frederick Harri- 
son has a trenchant paper on the increase 
of the smoke habit among upper class 
English women. Geoffrey Drage, secretary 
of the Royal Labor Commission, replies 
to Mrs. Sidney Webb’s attack on the com- 
mission. 

The September Political Science Quarterly 
[$3.00] has a timely exposition by Professor 
Bernheim of the damaging affects which 
New York State has had upen New York 
City throughout the history of both po- 
litical units. Prof. R. Mayo-Smith, our 
leading authority on immigration and its 
effects, begins a thorough and suggestive 
discussion of the Assimilation of Nation- 
alities, with especial reference to the facts 
and forces in this country. Prof. J. W. 
Jenks of Cornell contributes a fair, thor- 
ough discussion of the arguments for and 
against Capitalistic Monopolies, supple- 
mented by statistical charts and sugges- 
tions as to state control of the monopolies. 
Those interested in education will enjoy 
Charles V. Langlois’s detailed account of 
recent reforms in the curricula of the 
French universities. The usual scholarly 
reviews of works on jurisprudence and eco- 
nomics are also to be found. 

The September New World [$3.00] is 
diverse in its contents, ranging from theo- 
logical articles on Universal Religion, by 
J. W. Chadwick, on The Roots of Agnosti- 
cism, by Prof. James Seth, and The Service 
of Worship and the Service of Thought, by 
Rey. Charles F. Dole, to such essays as those 
on Truth as Apprehended and Expressed in 
Art, by G. F. Genung, The Influence of Phi- 
losophy on Greek Social Life, by Alfred W. 
Benn, and Mr. W. R. Thaye1’s analysis of 
Giordano Bruno’s satire, Expulsion of the 
Beast Triumphant. For the cultured few 
bent upon reading the radical thought of 
scholars in all lands, this review is indis- 
pensable. It is especially strong in its book 
reviews, though here, again, only men hold- 
ing certain general views are selected as 
critics, in this issue Professors Hincks of 
Andover and Vincent of Union Seminary 
being typical men of the few orthodox re- 
viewers admitted. 

‘Few realize how many societies there are 
in this country which, for lack of better 
terminology, may be described as “ patri- 
otic-hereditary.’’ The venerable Society of 
the Cincinnati has at least twelve. rivals 
now, men and women rivaling each other in 
their willingness to segregate or crystallize 
on lines limited to participation in or de- 
scent from those who participated in our 
three great wars. These societies have 
found an organ or monthly gazette in the 
American Historical Register [$3.00], Phila- 
delphia, the first number of which is credit- 
able to its founders. Students of United 
States history, collectors of autographs, 
genealogists and especially those who are 

“members of the “ patriotic-hereditary’’ so- 
cieties may expect much from this new 
comer, 
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The Review of Reviews [$2.50] is scathing 
in its criticism of the new tariff law and its 
method of procurement. Political Japan 
and Its Leaders are described by C. Meri- 
weather. The public for the first time is 
given an English translation of the declara- 
tion of the bimetallist members of the Ger- 
man silver commission, a setting forth of 
the bimetallic argument that President An- 
drews of Brown University considers pecul- 
iarly weighty.x——The Educational Review 
[$3.00] has an article by Andrew S. Draper 
on Inception of an American State School 
System, notable for his wholesale accept- 
ance of the Douglass Campbell theory of 
the Dutch priority in founding a common 
school system. B. A. Hinsdale has a strong 
argument against the current theory that 
it does not matter so much what you study 
as that you study. F. W. Osborn gives sta- 
tistics based on investigations in Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, which illuminate the 
subject of the Ethical Contents of Children’s 
Minds, 

Those interested in the Neo-Christian 
Movement in France and in the personality 
of Paul Sabatier, the author of the Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi, will find a portrait 
and sketch of the latter and an appreciation 
of the former by H. W. Mabie in the Sep- 
tember Book Buyer [$1.00]. McClure’s 
{$1.50] is ahead of the times in its inter- 
view with Professor Berthelot on Foods in 
the year 2000 and its description of Otto 
Lilienthal’s Flying Machine. Those inter- 
ested in the future of irrigation in the 
United States will find Cy Warman’s article 
valuable. 


NOTES. 


—— J. Anthony Froude has been seriously 
ill. 

— A biograpby of John Addington Sy- 
monds, by Horatio F. Brown, will soon be 
published. 


— The National Conference of Unitari- 
ans 1s to be asked to endow the New World 
quarterly. 


—— Milton’s Mask of Comus was performed 
in the open air recently by the summer resi- 
dents of Stockbridge, Mass. 


—— President Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity has written a two volume history of the 
United States to be issued soon by the 
Scribner’s. 

—— Hall Caine’s The Manxman has sold as 
has no other English book since Lothair. 
Twenty-five thousand copies went off within 
a month after publication. 


—— A new magazine, The Bostonian, is to 
be born in October. It will be edited by A. 
W. Brayley, and devoted mainly to the past 
and present interests of Massachusetts and of 
Boston in particular. 

—— Elkin Matthews and John Lane of 
London, known so generally as publishers 
of unique, eccentric, but always well-made, 
books, have parted company amicably. Each 
will continue in the business, and their joint 
list will be divided somewhat according to 
the preferences of the authors. 


—— Science is to be revived, thanks to a 
subsidy from the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. In return an 
association committee co-operates with the 
editor and publisher and ten associate editors 
are to represent the ten departments of science 
recognized in the organization of the associ- 
ation. 

— Municipal reform is attracting the at- 
tention of authors and publishers. The Ap- 
pletons are about to issue a work on City 
Government in America, by Hon. A. R. Conk- 
ling, who has been an alderman in New York 
City, a member of the State Legislature, and 
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knows the facts. In addition he has studied 
city government in Paris, London, Glasgow, 
Birmingham and Berlin. 


—— Those who have become interested in 
the life of India through the stories of Rud- 
yard Kipling and Mrs. Florence Steel may 
be interested to know that there is a story of 
native Christian life called Saguna and an- 
other called Kamala, both by a native Chris- 
tian who has just died, Mrs.S. Satthianadhan, 
the wife of the professor of logic in the 
Madras Presidency college. Saguna has been 
translated into German, Danish, Tamil and 
Telugu, 


— The State Department has beeninformed 
by Consul General Penfield at Cairo that the 
Egyptian government has issued an invita- 
tion to the architects of all countries to sub- 
mit designs for a museum that is to be built 
at Cairo, costing $615,000. The successful de- 
sign will secure a prize of $3,150, and $2,100 
will be divided among the next four designs. 
Architects may secure details by addressing 
the minister of public works at Cairo. It is 
understood that the khedive is particularly 
‘anxious to secure designs from Americans, 
whose work he understands is characterized 
by exceeding boldness and beauty. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


Try the dollar offering in your church as it 
is used in Worcester! The success of the 
women’s society there recommends it. 

That is not a dangerous kind of contagion 
which recently affected a layman in Illinois. 
We would willingly have it spread quite rap- 
idly. 

The passing season of thunder storms has 
left its mark on many a meéting house. This 
week we report the sixth church edifice in 
New England with which a lightning bolt has 
come in contact. 

Tt would seem that the church in this State 
whose pulpit has been filled by supplies for 
forty years would find it difficult to settle 
down under a regular pastor. This is quite 
the reverse of some of the lengthy pastorates 
of which we hear. 

A few months ago we heard of the success 
resulting from the ordination of a musical 
director in Connecticut. Another church in 
that State has begun a new era in the line of 
music by consecrating its choir leader for her 
distinct work. May a like success attend her 
service! 

Supplementary to the report of the State 
meeting in Minnesota is an item in the State 
news. Material progress seems to have en- 
couraged many churches, although their spir- 
itual increase may not have been as great as 
was hoped for. Let the success of a hard 
year be an indication of a better time that’s 
coming. 

It has not taken the First Church, Spring- 
field, long to select a successor to Dr. Burn- 
ham. 


HOW ONE MINISTER SPENT HIS VACATION. 


Going to the place appointed by the super- 
intendent of home missions, he found a goodly 
New England community—industrious, thriv- 
ing and well to do in everything but the gos- 
pel. In that respect they were entirely desti- 
tute, having to send several miles when the 
services of a minister were required. He 
reached his destination Saturday and, having 
secured the use of the school building, went 
from house to house making himself and his 
purpose known and inviting people to the 
meeting the next forenoon. He was treated 
politely but received such discouraging words 
that he anticipated bare benches for an audi- 
ence; nor was he far from the mark, for only 
afew persons more than a baker’s dozen ap- 
peared when the hour came. The evening 
found a larger number and the remaining 
Sundays saw the little schoolroom well filled 
with an eager, attentive congregation. A Sun- 
day school was organized from the start and 
later an Endeavor Society. A funeral was at- 
tended and many calls made. This is an out- 
line of the work. Now what are the results? 

The change afforded the minister all he 
needed in the way of air, diet and scenery. 
There was plenty of time for rest and medita- 
tion, old themes being used for the various 
meetings. A variety of sports were at his 
command, all without price, and made the 
more enjoyable by the companionship and 
open hospitality of those to whom he minis- 
tered. Recreation and the cool, invigorating 
atmosphere added several pounds to his avoir- 
dupois. 
scenery, made up of bold bluffs, rock-bound 
shores, islands, villages, fields, forest and 
mountain, formed a landscape of surpassing 
beauty. Sailing craft and steamers plied the 
waters. Summer travel had long since found 
out these attractions, New York, Chicago and 
Boston being represented at the neighboring 
resorts. Professors from prominent schools 
and preachers from metropolitan pulpits by 
their presence here showed themselves akin 
in spirit to him 
Who in the tove of nature holds communion with 

her visible forms. 


Yachts and buckboards were ubiquitous, bear- 
ing seekers of pleasure. There were not lack- 


A most picturesque portion of coast. 
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ing, also, the artist with his sketch-book and 
the man with his camera. 

To him who combined work with play the 
spiritual results were refreshing. Some wan- 
derers were reclaimed, some led to let their 
light shine and some moved for the first time 
to take their stand publicly for Christ. The 
Sunday school and the Endeavor Society give 
promise of continued services amongst them- 
selves. 

If others profited by the meetings, the min- 
ister is sure he, too, is a gainer, for he re- 
turns to his parish not only with a deeper 
color on his cheek, but with more hopefulness, 
stronger courage and a cherished spiritual 
experience born of his missionary labors on 
fallow ground. He and his people will have 
this field to pray and work for. iA) He ds 


MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION. 


The Congregational clans of the North Star 
State met under happy auspices, Sept. 18-21, 
with one of the older churches in the State 
sisterhood. Austin is a growing little city of 
6,000 people. The church has a beautiful new 
building and the honor of the longest resi- 
dent pastorate of its order in Minnesota, Rev. 
C. E. Wright having been pastor for twenty 
years. Within the last year 110 persons have 
been received to its membership. There was 
not a dull hour or a jar in the whole meeting. 
All the sessions were full of inspiration anda 
desire to do larger work. Unusual gains are 
reported in membership and offerings to the 
benevolent societies. 

By common consent a layman, Mr. C. W. 
Hackett, was chosen moderator. Rev. J. E. 
McConnell preached the sermon from the text 
1 Chron. 12; 32. He made the association feel 
that in these days of social perplexity and 
ferment, when affairs are so largely out of 
joint, an imperative necessity is ‘‘men who 
have understanding of the times to know what 
Israel ought to do.’”’ The devotional meetings 
had been most carefully planned and as a 
result they were a great uplifting power. 
Most encouraging reports were given in be- 
half of Carleton College by Rey. J. A. Stemen 
and President Strong. 

The report of the home missionary superin- 
tendent, Rev. J. H. Morley, showed heroic, 
self-sacrificing work done by the men and 
women throughout the State. The total be- 
nevolence for home missions is about $6,000; 
membership 16,448, an increase of 2,662 in the 
past year; benevolence $54,000. Rev. Drs. 
Hitchcock, Roy and Duncan and Secretaries 
Hood and Herrick spoke briefly in behalf of 
their respective organizations. 

The women’s home and foreign missionary 
meetings were largely attended and a deep 
spiritual impression was made. The papers 
and addresses were on the spiritual and prac- 
tical lines of church life. Dr. Merrill spoke 
on Christian Nurture in the Home, empha- 
sizing especially the need of recognizing the 
cbildren as fellow-heirs in the kingdom of 
God. There should be such a presentation 
of the life and the kingdom in the life of the 
home that the child shall understand it and 
be in love with it. The Problem of the Coun- 
try Church, Its Pastoral Care and Surround- 
ing Region, was well presented by Rev. W. C. 
A. Waller and Rev. T. H. Lewis. Mr. Waller 
showed that not more than one per cent. of 
our church people are without regular pas- 
toral care. Rev. George D. Black gave a 
clear, strong paper on Tests of Church Mem- 
bership. : 

Dr. L. L. West made one of the strongest 
addresses of the association onthe Fullness 
of God and Completeness of Man Found in 
Man. From within and without, said he, God 
has been declaring Himself. At last ‘the 
Word had breath,’’ and God Himself stood re- 
vealed in human flesh. In Christ God found 
the full expression of Himself. The headship 
of Jesus is no mere figure of speech. It is the 
one reality of history. Apart from Him we 
are only perishing fragments. Rev. J. H. 
Morley spoke on A Vision of Christ Before 
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Service. Rev. R. A. Torrey spoke impress- 
ively on the Baptism of the Holy Spirit and a 
Quiet Hour with Him. This marked the spir- 
itual high water mark of the association. 
President Strong spoke on the Lord’s Pur- 
pose in His Church, which he conceives to be 
the saving of society by saving the individuals 
ove at a time. Dr. Ingersoll, who gave the 
closing address, said the situation is one of 
terrible earnestness, serious and intense, but 
‘¢faith which works by love,’’ and that alone, 
is sufficient. “(Put yourself in his place” 
should constantly ring in the ears and heart 
of every pastor, 

One of the best and most cheering features 
of this thirty-ninth annual meeting was the 
general revival spirit in our churches, espe- 
cially in outlying regions and in the smaller 
towns. By means of a revival one of our 
churches which had received aid from the 
H.M.S. for thirty-eight years has just declared 
itself self-supporting. The hearts of our 
brethren were tenderly touched by the men- 
tion of the death and loss of quite a number 
of our members at Hinckley and Sandstone 
by the recent fire. Several hundred dollars. 
were pledged at the meeting, and from all our 
towns and especially from the Twin Cities 
more than $80,000 have been sent to the relief 
committee and more is to follow. Earnest, 
practical, spiritual, cheering, inspiring, are 
the words which describe this meeting. 

J. A. 8. 


WYOMING ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the association 
was held in Big Horn Sept. 12, continuing two 
days. Rev. E. E. Smiley acted as moderator 
and J. M. Brown as scribe. Favorable re- 
ports were presented from the churches. Big 
Horn has built a beautiful brick edifice; Buf- 
falo has received seventeen new members and 
a Junior Endeavor Society has been formed ; 
Cheyenne, First, has a well-equipped Boys’ 
Brigade and celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary June 3; the pastor at Dayton, Rev. 
E. H. Black, has reached out in various direc- 
tions, organizing new churches at Ohlman and 
Englefield, and preaching also at Ranchester; 
Rock Springs has had the largest revival ever 
known in the State, sixty persons entering 
the church as a result; Sheridan has had 
twenty-one additions this year and its Ladies” 
Aid Society has raised about $1,000 toward the 
church debt; South Cheyenne has been greatly 
injured by the late strike, its members and 
families being connected with the railroad. 
Considerable attention was given to the Wyo- 
ming Collegiate Institute, located at Big Horn, 
under Congregational auspices. The school 
opens with good prospects of usefulness, and 
the churches of the State are asked to take up- 
a collection for it on the Sunday following the 
Day of Prayer for Colleges. The addresses 
and papers were of a helpful character and 
the meetings were exceptionally harmonious. 

w. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
Vr.—Union Conference met in Weston, Sept. 18, 
19, with a fair attendance. The general subject, 
Congregational Churches, was well discussed under 
the topics: Their Relation to the Church of Christ, 


~ to Each Other, to the State, Town and Nation and 


to Education. The Weakness and Mistakes of Con- 
gregationalism, as pointed out by a Methodist min- 
ister, were discussed in response by a Congrega-- 
tional pastor. Y.P.S.C.E. and Missionary Work 
were prominent topics. Rev. Thomas Bickford 
preached the sermon. 


Io.—The Webster City Association held a recent 
meeting in Humboldt. Sermons were preached 
by Rev. Messrs. E. R. Latham and C. N. Lyman. 
The subjects were Our Educational Work, The 
Needs of Iowa, Sunday School Work in Iowa, The 
Winter Campaign, Darkest America, The Teachings 
of Dr. Herron, The Preacher We Need and The 
Church We Need, and The Message, The Sunday 
Schooland the Y¥.P.S.C.E. We Need. The woman’s. 
hour was of interest. 


At the meeting of the Denmark Association, 
held at Farmington, sermons were preached by Rev. 
Messrs. H. M. Penniman and O. W. Rogers. The 
topics were Our Temperance Laws, The Beneficent. 
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Ministry of the Church, Church Music, and Object 
and Methods of Church Work. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

MAss.—At the recent meeting of the North Bristol 
Club, in Taunton, Mr. E. D. Mead, editor of the New 
England Magazine, gave an address on Representa- 
tive Government. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The late Lucinda J. Hartshorn left as 
public bequests to the C.H.M.S., the A. M. A.and 
the Woman’s Board $1.000 each, and to the Sea- 
men’s Friend Society and the Home for Little 
Wanderers $500 each.— Walnut Ave. The Eaton 
memorial window, recently inserted in the north 
transept of the edifice, was dedicated last Sunday. 
Rey. A. H. Plumb, D.D., the pastor, preached an 
appropriate sermon on The Decoration of Churches. 
A fuller description of the window will be made in 
a future issue. 


CHELSEA.—First. By the will of the late Mrs. 
Elvirah Harding, the church and society each re- 
ceive $250. Other gifts are to the American Board 
and the Woman’s Board $800 each; to the Massa- 
ehusetts H. M.S. and the A. M. A. $500 each; to 
the C.C.B.S., the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety and the A.E. 8. $100 each; and to the Old 
Ladies’ Home, Chelsea, $200. 


SOMERVILLE.—The united effort which has been 
going on during the summer on Highland Avenue, 
under the direction of a union committee of the five 
Congregational churches in the city, has met with 
growing success. Four or more regular meetings 
a week have been held in ‘Glad Tidings”’ tent; 
besides a canvass of the 700 families living in the 
vicinity was made. The average attendance at the 
services was 150. Rev. G.S. K. Anderson has con- 
ducted the work, and many persons are anxious to 
have him continue his services. Ata special meet- 
ing for the purpose of considering a permanent 
ehurch organization twenty-three names were re- 
ceived and more have since been added. There is 
a strong desire for advancing the new enterprise. 


ANDOVER.—Professor Churchill gave the opening 
address at Andover Seminary last week, his subject 
being The Influence and Methods of Literature in 
Relation to Ministerial Training. The seminary has 
about the same number of students as last year. 
Professor Smyth is the seminary preacher for Sep- 
tember. Phillips Academy opens with about 500 
pupils, by far the largest number in the history of 
the institution. 


NPEWBURYPORT.—North. Rev.C.P. Mills preached 
his fourteenth anniversary sermon Sept. 23.——Two 
or three churches postponed their prayer meetings 
last week that ministers and members might attend 
a political caucus. : 


LOWELL.—Sixty delegates and pastors, represent- 
ing twenty-eight of the evangelical churches, met 
last week and, after discussion, voted unanimously 
to unite in a series of gospel revival meetings. 
It was stated that there had not been a united 
effort of the churches for this purpose in the last 
forty years. It was also voted unanimously to re- 
quest Mr. Moody to take charge of the meetings. 


Dracut.—AHillside. The installation of Mr. E. L. 
Baker, a graduate of the last class at Andover, was 
an unusually happy event. For more than forty 
years the church has depended upon supplies. 


SHREWSBURY.—During the Christian Endeavor 
meeting, Sept. 16, one of the weights of the clock in 
the spire, a strong box filled with stone, fell through 
the ceiling and floor of the hall below to the ground. 
{t weighed several hundred pounds and hung bya 
rope from a pulley above. When it fell Mr. Wheeler 
was ringing the bell for the evening service, and it 
passed within a foot of where he stood. 


WORCESTER.—The topic at the Ministers’ Meeting 
last Monday was The Relation of Ministers to Rescue 
Work. Mrs. Whittemore, founder of the Door of 
Hope Mission in Néw York City, gave an interesting 
address.— Pilgrim. The Ladies Aid Society at its 
tenth annual meeting reported $60 from the dollar 
offerings of the members who, in various ways, had 
earned this amount. During its existence the soci- 
ety has raised $8,300. Rev. C. M. Southgate, the 
pastor, gave an encouraging address. —Plymouth. 
Rey. Dr. McCullagh began a series of sermons last 
Sunday on the Period of Sacred History Covered by 
the Life of Moses. 


RUTLAND.—The Worcester County Branch of the 
W. B. M. met Sept.13. About 200 delegates were 
present and the meeting was a very profitable and 
inspiring one. Mrs. Holbrook of the South African 
Mission made an interesting address. 


Maine. 


RUMFORD.—New interest has been aroused by the 
earnest tabor of Mr. D.S. Hibbard of Andover Sem- 
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inary. Five persons were recently added to the 
membership. 


Cousin’s IsLAND.=~-A lot of land has been given 
by Mr. G. Talbot for a new chapel, and $800 has 
already been subscribed for the building. 


POLAND.—The prospect of a railroad in the town 
has aroused the church to new activity and repairs 
are in progress on the building. A fund has re- 
cently come into the possession of the church. 


BANGOR.—The seminary opened Sept. 20, with 
eighteen new men and the expectation of several 
more before the week closed. Everything promises 
well for the year. 


A successful series of meetings has been held in 
Bradley this summer.——The Maine Historical So- 
ciety had a field day in Penaquid, Sept. 6, when the 
members inspected the old meeting house in Wal- 
pole, built in 1772.——Gen. Neal Dow gave a temper- 
ance address in Bethel, Sept. 16, to a large con- 
gregation. 

New Hampshire. 

MANCHESTER.— The evangelical churches and 
Sunday schools have completed a house to house 
visitation of all the families in the city and have 
unanimously extended an invitation to Rev. B. Fay 
Mills to hold a series of revival meetings in the city 
in November. Great unanimity of feeling prevails, 
large congregations attend public worship and ac- 
cessions to the Sunday school have resulted from 
the visitation. 


. HAMPSTEAD.—The meeting house was struck by 
lightning last week and badly damaged. The belfry 
was shattered and the plastering and floor of the main 
room and chapel were torn offand split. In the base- 
ment, also, window glass and plastering were scat- 
tered everywhere. The building has recently been 
repaired at large cost and the expenses on the new 
parsonage have been heavy. Rev. R. P. Gardner is 
the pastor. 


The church at Lisbon has raised during the last 
ten months over $2,100 for repairs on its building. 


Vermont. 


GRANBY.—An unusual revival has resulted from 
the special meetings and visitation. Miss Preston, 
an evangelist, is assisting in the work. Among the 
converts there are many young men, and such in- 
terest in Christian work has not been manifested 
for twenty years. 


Wrst BRATTLEBORO.—First. A bequest of $6,600 
has been received from the estate of Mrs. F, W. 
Jacobs for the support of evangelical preaching. 


WinDHAM.—On the departure of Mr. C.J. Harris 
to study in bangor Seminary, the Black River Asso- 
ciation passed resolutions commendatory of his 
fifteen months’ labor in this State and full of en- 
couragement for his future. work. 


Rhode Island. 

PAWTUCKET?T.—Al] the pastors have returned from 
their vacations, and fall work is quite generally 
resumed. At the opening Ministers’ Meeting Mr. 
N. W. Williams read a thoughtful paper on National 
Unconstitutional Legislation.— Miss Virginia Dox 
presented the claims of the American Education 
Society, Sept. 23, in the Pawtucket church. 

PROVIDENCE.—Pilgrim. The pulpit is still un- 
filled. Rey. Drs. Dunning and Webb have supplied 
most of the time since it became vacant. 


Connecticut. 


MILFORD.—/Virst. Rev. H. H. Morse, the pastor, 
arranged a special service, Sept. 16, at which Miss 
E, A. Reynolds was set apart as musical director of 
the church and as the pastor’s assistant. This new 
step will be watched with interest. 


MERIDEN.—Virst. Under the direction of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Asher Anderson, a method of missionary 
collection has been adopted that contains the good 
features of two systems. Envelopes are distributed 
and pledges secured for the various bex evolent soci- 
eties, the more important of which are given an 
opportunity to present the interests of their work 
in the pulpit once a year. This. brings fresh infor- 
mation to the people and keeps. them in touch with 
the larger Christian work they are doing beyond 
their local church. As a result the contributions are 
encouraging and there is an intelligent interest in 
missionary work all over the world. Secretaries 
Hood, Creegan, Maile and Ryder have occupied the 
pulpit at different times this year. 


CENTRAL VILLAGE.—The church is much encour- 
aged in its work, under the charge of Rey. O. M. 
Lord. The congregations have largely increased, 
especially in the evening, so that these services are 
now held in the audience-room. A new furnace is 
to be put into the church and a new organ is con- 
templated. The outlook for the winter is encour- 
aging. BY ; 

The Swedish church in Washington is‘holding a 
series of special meetings. Miss Hume spoke in 


the church in Chester, Sept. 16, for the ne M. Avia 
collection of $150 was taken.—Rey. G. E. Lincoln 
has,given up bis charge in Riverton. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
Pennsylvania. 
EBENSBURG.—First. This, the oldest Congrega- 
tional church in the State, its centennial being in 
1897, has been making improvements in its house of 
worship. Its services are largely attended. 


JOHNSTOWN.—Rev. T. A. Humphreys not only leads 
the varied work of his own church in its now com- 
pleted house of worship, but also assists in the 
rescue mission at Morrellville, a suburb, where the 
growing work may result ina church organization. 
He also teaches the Slovaks once a week, aiding the 
work of the appointed leaders, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Mata and Miss Fannie Bochek. 

Maryland. 

BALTIMORE.—VFirst. In memory of Rey. BH, A. 
Lawrence, D.D., a brass tablet has been placed on 
the interior wall of the edifice as a mark of appreci- 
ation of his faithful services in the church. In the 
panel, above an appropriate inscription, are two 
crossed palms, suggestive of victory, and the whole 
tablet rests on a wide slab of black marble. An- 
other memorial to his work is the college settlement 
and mission founded by him and now under charge 
of this church. 

THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 


KEY WEsT.—Rey.C. W. Frazer closed two years 
of service in this church Sept. 17. The membership 
is now 154, seventy-one having been received since 
Jan. 1, all but seven on confession. Rev.S. F. Gale 
has helped the church by a week of Bible readings. 
The work among the sponge gatherers still con- 
tinues; the conversions now number sixty. The 
men are daily looked for to return from their trip. 
The call for literature bas been well responded to 
with papers, but books are especially desirable. 


Alabama. 


COURTLAND.—Rev. William Shaw has been assist- 
ing in a series of special services. As a result 
twenty-five persons have joined the church on con- 
fession. 


Union Point church has completed a new meeting 
house and also the church in Perote, where the 
dedicatory services were held Sept. 9.—Reports of 
revivals come from many parts of the State, espe- 
cially from New Site, Kingston, Milner and Shelby. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—Park, <A reception was recently 
given to the members of the choir. Addresses were 
made by various members of the chureh expressing 
their appreciation of the choir’s faithful service. 
— Union. The pastor, Rev. EB. E. Scovill, is lead- 
ing a determined effort to secure the enforcement 
of Sunday laws inthe city. A committee appointed 
by a recent good citizenship meeting waited upon 
the director of police and courteously called his at- 
tention to violations of the law. The committee 
was not agreeably received, and the city authorities 
declare that they do not wish any advice from minis- 
ters or other citizens. ThiS attitude of public 
officials is awakening good citizens in all parts of 
the city.——Mt. Zion. The thirtieth anniversary 
was celebrated Sept. 16. 1n 1864 the church started 
with nineteen members and worshiped in a hall over 
a restaurant on the Public Square. It now has 
nearly 300 members and a good building free from 
debt. It isa church of aggressive spiritual power 
and large influence in the city. Some of its mem- 
bers have done valuable service in the State Legis- 
lature. It has for years been entirely self-support- 
ing and a generous contributor to denominational 
and other benevolences. Rev. D. A. Shaw has been 
the efficient pastor for five years. Trinity. A 
men’s league has been organized with about forty 
members. It meets on alternate Saturday evenings, 
and among its objects are the promotion of good 
citizenship and the securing of righteous and effi- 
cient municipal government. 


Cleveland Presbytery granted a letter of dismis, 
sion to Rey. William Knight, now of East Saginaw- 
Mich., Sept. 20,and declared in formal resolutions 
presented by a committee, of which Dr. D. O. Mears 
was chairman, that the presbytery fully recognizes 
the sinfulness of leasing property for saloon pur- 
poses and that this is the position officially taken 
by the Genera] Assembly. A letter from Mr. Knight 
in which he named specific churches, some of whose 
oftice bearers he knew to be owners of such property, 
was referred to the sessions of the churches named. 
In the discussions Mr. Knight’s action in calling at- 
tention to the matter was cordially commended. 

CHAGRIN FALLS.—This church has received $1,000 


toward a parsonage from the estate of William 
Hutchings. 
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Orncinnati.—Central. During the absence of the 
pastor, Rey. Norman Plass, on his vacation, which 
was prolonged by illness, the church edifice has 
been painted outside and renovated within. New 
arrangements for electric lighting were also in- 
serted. The cost of repairs was $700. 


There are twenty Welsh Congregational churches 
in Northern Ohio, fifteen of them at present with- 
out pastors and greatly reduced in membership be- 
cause of remoyals caused by the closing of iron 
mills and the &bandonment of coal mines. Secre- 
tary Fraser, assisted by Rey. Messrs. George Hen- 
shaw, M. B. Morris and T. D. Phillips, conducted a 
campaign, Sept. 2-9, of one day fellowship meetings 
in nine of these churches. Twenty-two services 
were held, at which thirty-three sermons and ad- 
dresses were given, about half of them in the Welsh 
language. Some of the churches had previously 
been closed for months. The churches were greatly 
encouraged and welcomed with thankfulness this 
evidence of fraternal interest on the part of their 
Ohio brethren. Secretary Fraser’s illness has made 
it necessary to postpone visits to the remaining 
churches until later in the season. 


Illinois. 


PEORIA. — Union. Notwithstanding the strin- 
gency of the times, a beautiful brick edifice has 
been erected during the summer, at an outlay of 
$12,000. It will soon be dedicated free from debt. 
Rey. Alexander Monroe, formerly of Chicago, enters 
upon his labors with this church under favorable 
auspices. Plymouth. The prospect is good for 
securing a pastor who will be a strength both to the 
local and general interests of the denomination.— 
First. Crowded houses welcome the pastor home 
from European travels. The city missionary com- 
mittee has opened a new field, which promises soon 
to mature from a Sunday school into a church.— 
Rey. D. G. Stouffer has entered the work of general 
evangelist.——The city churches, without respect to 
denomination, are perfecting arrangements for the 
Chapman meetings to be held this fall. A taber- 
nacle, to seat 3,000 persons, is to be erected. The 
evening services of all the churches will give way to 
these special meetings. 


WHEATON.— Rev..W. H. Chandler has supplied 
the College Church since the departure of Rev. D. 
W. Wise. The college has opened with a good at- 
tendance. During the vacation the building has 
been renovated and to some extent refurnished.— 
First. The first year of the present pastorate closes 
with nineteen additions. 


KANGLEY.—Less than three years ago half a dozen 
young people were moved to have religious worship 
in thistown. Asa result on Sept. 11 a council wel- 
comed a church of eighty-one members, with a neat 
building, no debt, a flourishing Sunday school and 
Endeavor Society and an earnest pastor, C. A. Bruner, 
who by another council was ordained on the same 
day. 

GLEN ELLYN.—W. B. Barth, for several years a 
successful preacher in Michigan, will enter Chicago 
Seminary and also take charge of this church, which 
has been vacant two months. 


Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Twenty-five churches have ar- 
ranged to unite in a series of revival meetings, 
continuing four weeks from Nov. 20. There will be 
two weeks of preparatory services, after which the 
evangelist, J. W. Chapman, and his assistants, 
W. A. Sunday and P. P. Bilhorn, the singer, will 
conduct the meetings. A special effort is being 
made to interest laymen in the work. 


MICHIGAN CiITry.—German. Prosperity is reported 
under Rev. Karl Freitag. A lot has been selected 
at the junction of Miller and Sixth Streets, to which 
the building will be removed, and extensive repairs 
made upon it. Mr. Freitag feels the need of the 
German churches becoming more thoroughly con- 
versant with the details of Congregational polity. 
He has published an excellent tract for circulation, 
and is translating several works on Congregational- 
ism and missions. 

- THE WEST. 
lowa. 


DAVENPORT.—Zdwards. Ata recent meeting the 
resignation of Rev. B. F. Boller was accepted and 
resolutions were passed, commendatory of his faith- 
ful efforts and continued interest in the work. 


Minnesota. 


ORTONVILLE.—In connection with the fifteenth 
anniversary of the church the neighboring churches 
joined with it in a fellowship meeting. The general 
subject was the Body of Christ, under which topic 
the organization, life and power of the church was 
considered. The sermon was preached by Rev. J. 
W. Todd. 


WiInoNA.—An interesting work among the Scan- 
dlinavians has been carried on for four months by 
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Mr. C.J. Larson of Chicago Seminary, and there is 
some prospect of achurch organization. At present 
they worship at the Lake Side Chapel. 


AUSTIN.—The Minnesota H. M. S. at its annual 
meeting, Sept. 19, reported that four new meeting 
houses and two parsonages have been erected, seven 
churches formed, one of which, at Duluth, is of 
great promise; twenty-six churches have paid off 
debts, one of which, Lyndale, Minneapolis, has 
made a heroic struggle; twenty-nine churches have 
repaired buildings and about a score have enjoyed 
revivals, some of them, like that in New Ulm, of 
unusual power in the community. Several self- 
supporting churches have been assisted tempora- 
rily and a few churches are pastorless on account of 
the hard times. On the whole, the churches have 
endured the financial stringency well and instances 
of notable advance are reported. Graceville, in 
spite of reduced appropriations, has made up the 
salary of its pastor and is building a parsonage. 
Madison and Dawson have enjoyed revivals which 
have materially strengthened them. 


The new building in Stewartville is inclosed, and 
the church is greatly encouraged. Since the ar- 
rival of Rev. H. A. Cotton in Graceville, large in- 
crease of members and interest is reported. A par- 
sonage is being built.——Mr. C. A. Duncan of Dex- 
ter is the first resident pastor of the church for 
fifteen years.——Union Church, Minneapolis, has 
nearly completed its chapel on the new location. 
——lIn Winona a congregation of Scandinavians has 
been gathered by Mr. C. J. Larson. A church or- 
ganization is anticipated. 


Nebraska. 


Hay SpRINGS.—The church has been making 
good progress of late, having nearly paid off its 
parsonage debt and some of the arrearages to its 
former pastor. An out-station at Bordeaux, eight 
miles distant, has been established lately. 


ARBORVILLE.—Rey. J. A. High concluded his sec 
ond year’s work, Sept. 2. Two persons united with 
the church, making a total of forty-five during the 
pastorate. 


Evustis.—The special meetings, in which the pas- 
tor was assisted by Rev. V. F. Clark, were product- 
ive of great good, and at the last communion servy- 
ice ten persons united with the church on con- 
fession. 


Since General Missionary Taylor left his work in 
Southwestern Nebraska, Rev. J. H. Beitel has ex- 
tended his field to include the church in Hayes 
Center, which had been pastored by Mr. Taylor. 
The field, however, has proved too exacting for Mr. 
Beitel, and, besides,in view of his being needed 
more at home with his four motherless children, he 
has decided to surrender this service to accept edu- 
cational work in Colorado. The people express sin- 
cere regret at his departure. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


Sanra ANa.—The repairs on the meeting house 
are nearing completion. The building is greatly 
improved since 1t was removed from Carisbad and 
is now one of the finest in the city. 


Oregon. 


SALEM.—First. The call recently extended to 
Rey. W. C. Kantner, D.D., has been accepted. Dur- 
ing Dr. Kantner’s former pastorate of less than 
three years fifty-four members were received and 
Plymouth Church organized, five miles distant, with 
a membership now of twenty-one and a good house 
of worship. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BRETT, George S., Andover Seminary, to Central Ch., 
Springfield, Mo. Accepts. 

BUXTON, Wilson R., to remain in South Acton, Mass. 
Accepts. 

DOUGLASS, H. Paul, to Manson, Io., where he is sup- 


plying. 

EVANS, D. A., Chicago University, to La Moille, Ill. 
oenai 

FORBUSH, William B., formerly of Riverside, R.L., to 
Tabernacle Uh., Yarmouth, N.S. Accepts. 

GOODSPEED, ¥F. L., of Amherst, to First Church, 
Springfield. 

HANSCOMB, Fred L , Moville, Io., to Ionia, Bassett and 
Chickasaw. Accepts. 

HELSER, Joseph H., formerly of Machiasport, Me., to 
Vanceboro for one year. Accepts. 

HIGH, Jedd A.. tv remain a year in Arborville, Neb. 

HOFFMAN, John ¥., Peterboro, N. H., to Littleton, for 
one year. Accepts, 

LUNDBERG, Albert, Chicago Seminary, to supply San- 
porn Memorial Ch. (Swedish), Michigan City, Ind. 
Accepts, and has begun work. : 

McALLISTER, Alexander, formerly of Ash Creek, 
Minn , to Mapleton and Sterling. Accepts. 

MOORE, Gainer P., Bridgton, Me., to the South Ch., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Accepts, to begin Oct. 7. 

PEASE, William P., Ogalalla, Neb , to Hay Springs. 

SMITH, James E., Grand Rapids, Mich., declines call to 
Angola, Ind. 

SNELL, Spencer, First Ch.. Birmingham, Ala., to Col- 
lege Ch., Talladega. Accepts. 

STORM, Julius E., formerly of De Witt, Neb., to 
Sprieoert. Accepts. 

STRONG, J. S., to Patten, Me. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

SWEET William I., Passaic, N. J., to First Ch., Frank- 
lin, N.Y. Declines. 

TIBBALS, William H., Lynne Ch., Ogden, Utah, to posi- 
tion on the faculty of Salt Lake College. Accepts. 
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WARREN, Henry K., Gates College, to presidency of 
Salt Lake College. Accepts. 
WILLIAMS, Edward M., Groton, Ct., to Yankton, 8S. D. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ATCHESON, William H., 0. Wauponsie Grove, Ill., Sept. 
5. Parts, Rev. Messrs. Dana Sherrill, C. C. Warner. 
BAKER, Ernest L., 0. Dracut, Mass . Sept. 18. Sermon, 
Rev. W. A. Keese; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H 

Ryder, G. H. Reed, E. T. Farrill, G. H, Johnson. 

BRUNER, Charles, 0. Kangley, Ill., Sept. 11. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. F. Day, C. C. Warner, Dana Sherrill, C. M. 
Sanders and Messrs. W. H. Atcheson, W. E. M. Stewart. 

HOWLAND, Mrs. Elizabeth T., 0. Napoli, N. ¥., Sept. 19. 
Sermon, Rev. M. L. Dalton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. H. McKee, E. C. Woodruff, K. C. Hall, G. N. Newman. 

LADD, William B, o. Ontario, Ill., Aug. 13. Sermon, 
Dr. H. A. Bushnell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. C. 
Beécford, F. G. Alger, H. K. Painter. 

LLOYD, Jordan, o. Savannah, Ga., Sept. 9. Sermon, 
Rey. L. B. Maxwell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Wilson 
Callen, R. B. Johns, J. A. Jones, J. H. H. Sengstacke. 

McCARTHY, John, o. Morton, Ill., Sept. 18. Sermon, 
Rev. Alexander Monroe. 

McCLELLAND, Abraham L , 0. Nekoosa, Wis., Sept. 11. 
Sermon, Rev. H. W. Carter; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
R. L. Cheney, William Kilburne, E A. Child. 

PUTNAM, Frank C.,o0. and i. Walpole. Mass., Sept. 12. 
Sermon, Dr. Wolcott Calkins; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. J. Patrick, D. D., Webster Woodbury, Jacob 
Ide, D. D., F. J. Marsh: 


Resignations. 


RACKUS, Joseph W., Plainville, Ct. 

BOLLER, Benjamin F., Davenport, Io , to accept call to 
Tabernacle Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

FUNKHAUSER, Hugh C, Brightwood, Ind. 

HACK, Rollin T., Belfast, Me., to take effect Oct. 1. 

HARRIS, Waldo B., North Ch., Peoria, Ill. 

HELMUTH, Joseph W., Harvard, Ill. R 

MCCLEARY, Owen L., Clearwater and Gloversville, 


eb. 

RISSER, Henry A., Second Ch., Winona, Minn., to take 
effect Oct. 1. He intends to study in the University of 
Minnesota. 

STROUGH., Francis A., Greene, N. Y., to acceptfcall to 
the Clinton Ave. Ch., Albany, N. Y., beginning work 


Nov. 1. 
TEEL, William H., Wethersfield, Ct. 
TROWER, William G., Brownton, Minn. 
VAN AUKEN, Helmas H., Alpena, Mich, 
Churches Organized. 
ESCAMBIA CO., Ala. Nine members. 
KANGLEY, Ill , recognized Sept. 11. 
NEKOOSA, Wis., recognized Sept. 11. 
members. 
RYAN, Io., recognized Sept. 13. 


Twenty-nine 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf Tot. 
ALABAMA, MAINE. 
Antioch, 6 9 Buxton, 5. 6 
Bascombe, 6 6 Jackson, 6 T 
Bluff Spey — 3 Limington, yaaa) 
Concord, 4 4 Lovell, ay YE 
Escambia County, — 9 Mercer, 10 1 
Kingston, 3 8 Norridgewock, 10 11 
La Pine, — 6 Rumford, 4 5 
Millerville, 21 21 Sebago Lake, 3.3 
Milner, 17 21 Westbrook, — 4 
Mountain Meadow, 5 5 Woolwich, 3. 3 
New Site, 6 9 MINNESOTA. 
Perote, 7 (eat | 2 1 : 
Shelby, 8 § Minneapolis, Scandi- “) 
South Calera, 26 2h _ Nawlam, are 
st S a Villara = 6 
Tallassee, 15 3 ae 
Union Hill, 17 21 Zumbrota, 15217 
CALIFORNIA. 7 MISSOURI, 
Big Spring, — g St.Louis,Compton Hill,3 11 
Hornbrook, re ou Hyde Park, hee 
Lodi, ea ' Manchester Road, 10 16 
Little Shasta, 3 3 Plymouth, 4 4 
Oak'iand, Fourth, — 4 Tabernacle, cecal 
Plymouth Ave., 3 3 Union, 414 
peers City, e 3 NEBRASKA. 
San Francisco, First, 3 6 
Green St., Wow Feta ee ; : 
s eae 3 3 Edaties , 10 10 
EE * Hemingford — 4 
ILLINOIS. Omaha,St.Mary’sAve.,3 10 
Chicago, Douglas NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Park, T 3 Brentwood on 2 
South, | 2 7 Marlboro, ” at 
South Chicago, 5 66 , 
Warren Ave., 3 5 OHIO. 
West Pullman, 6 9 Oberlin, First, — 5 
ee a Toledo, Central, 6 9 
ak Park, ¢ 
Sandwich, avi ee VERMON ES: 
Wilmette, es pty 10 . 
DE ee cuunontee 
Indianapolis, Fellow- i 
ah 3 5 East Bloomfield, N.Y.,3 6 
Pilgrim, 5 5 Fowler, Kan., _ — 6 
E Portland, Ore., First, 6 8 
IOWA. Somers, Ct., 8 1 
Anamosa, 13 16 West Guthrie, Okl.. 1 4 
Correctionville, — 3 Churches with two or 0 
Wells, 9.19) less, 56 75 


Total: Conf., 413; Tot., 663 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 14,383; Tot., 26,265. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


A great force for good bas been exerted for years 
by the Boston Union Bible Class, the resumption of 
whose sessions every autumn is looked forward to 
eagerly by Sunday school teachers of all denomina- 
tions who live within easy reach of the city. It has 
had for the last year Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton’s 
stimulating leadership, under whom it has grown so 
that 1t taxes the capacity of Bromfield Street 
Church, where it has convened since the burning of 
Tremont Temple. He will continue at its head for 
the coming year and the first meeting will be held 
on Saturday, Oct. 6,at 3 P.M. 


An attractive and profitable convention of the 
Massachusetts Interdenomivational Sunday School 
Association is planned for Oct. 2-4, at Lowell, in the 
First Congregational Church. Among the speakers 
promised are Drs. A. J. Gordon, A. F. Schauffler 
and Smith Baker, while other well-known Sunday 
school experts, like B. F. Jacobs, Miss Annie S. Har- 
low and Miss Bertha Vella, will participate. The 
hotels will make special] rates. Each school is en- 
titled to five delegates. 
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Mr. C. L. Parker of Leominster, Mass., was ap- 
probated to preach by the Middlesex Association at 
Ayer, Sept.18. He goes at once under commission 
of the American Sunday School Union to become the 
Sunday school missionary for Aroostook County, Me. 
The County Association has voted to employ such a 
missionary and a committee of five clergymen, 
representing four different denominations, has been 
appointed to raise the funds. This is the tirst 
county Sunday school missionary ever employed in 
New England, although twenty or more are em- 
ployed in the Northwest, some of them since 1876. 
Mr. Parker was at one time employed in Tennessee 
by the A. M. A. 


The new and elegant rooms of the Y.M.C.A.in 
San Francisco have just been formally opened, the 
auditorium, seating 800, being filled and leading pas- 
tors and business men participating in the program. 
The association is forty years old, has in all its 
branches 13500 members and is growing rapidly, a 
goodly number joining on opening day. The new 
building is on the corner of Mason and Ellis ona lot 
valued at more than $100,000, the edifice itself cost- 
ing over $200,000, while $20,000 has been spent in 
furnishing. About $6,500 more are needed to enable 
the association to dedicate the building free of debt. 
Mr. H. J..McCoy, at one time secretary at Lowell, 
Mass., has for the last thirteen years given himself 
unsparingly to this work. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature pur- 
poses to enlarge its scope the coming year by organ- 
izing a Bible Students’ Reading Guild. The work 
will cover four years and the topics will be, for the 
first year, the life of Christ; for the second, the 
Foreshadowings of Christ, or Old Testament Proph- 
ecy; for the third, the Development of the Church; 
for the fourth, Old Testament Literature. The plan 
includes the reading of a certain number of care- 
fully selected books, as well as those portions of 
Scripture which furnish the basis of study. About 
half an hour a day will enable one to do the work 
required. Between 3,000 and 4,000 students have 
been enrolled at the institute since last October. 
Further particulars can be obtained by addressing 
the society at Hyde Park, Chicago. 


——_ i: 


CALENDAR. 


Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, Oct. 10-12. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Uct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Nonpartisan National W. (©. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, Pa., Noy. 13-16. 

W.C.T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Novy. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28, 


Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individuat wants, etc. 


NOTICES, 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 1, 
10 A.M. Topic, Some Aids to Ministerial Success. 
Speakers: Rev. A. W. Archibald, D.D., Rev. E. N. 

ardy, Rey. H. E. Barnes, D, D. 


FOREIGN MISSIONsaRY PRAYER MERTING in the 
aoe of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M. 


eo NORTH CONFERENCE, Oct. 10, First Church, 
Ipswich. Topic, How to Reach the Unchurched, 

‘ NORTH DAKOTA GENERAL ASSOCIATION, Valley 
City, Sept. 25-27. 


WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Central Chureh, 
Worcester, Oct. 16. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Rey. Nehemiab Boynton, 
D. D,, Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Oct. 6,3 P.M. 


BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, Warren, Oct. 2, 10 A.M. 
Essex SOUTH CONFERENCE, Swampscott, Oct. 17. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, regular 
meeting, Oct. 1, 11 A.M., Berkeley Street building. 


AMERICAN BOARD ANNUAL MEETING —The eighty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Board will be 
heid at Madison, Wis , beginning on Wednesday, Oct. 
10, at 3 P.M. 

Arrangements have been made with the hotels to re- 
ceive guests at special rates from $1.50 to $2 00, and in 
boardingshouses and private families at $1.00 per day. 
All who™@esire to avail themselves of the above rates 
should notify Edwin Sumner, Chairman of Committee 
on Hospitality. 

By arrangements with the passenger associations 
persons attending the annual meeting of the board who 
pay full fare in going will be returned at one-third fare, 
provided a receipt is taken of the agent at the starting point 
where the ticket is purchased and presented to the 
railroad secretary at Madison for hissignature. If more 
than one road is used in going a receipt must be taken 
for each ticket purchased. This certificate is essential 
in order to secure reduced rate on return. Tickets may 
be purchased three days prior to date uf meeting for 
Rolp , and two days after date of closing for returning, 
unday not being counted as one day. 

For rates and routes from Chicago to Madison infor- 
mation may be obtained of Rey. A, N. Hitchcock, 151 
Washington Street, Chicago. 
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From Boston and vicinity arrangements have been 
made whereby tickets may be purchased of Charles E. 
Swett, Business Agent of the Board, at the following 
rates to Madison and return :— 


One and one-third fare. Clerical tickets. 


From Boston AD $28.60 
“ So. Framingha 33.90 28.60 
“Worcester. 33.20 28.15 
‘¢ Palmer,.... 32.20 27.00 
‘© Springfield. 31.90 27.00 
‘“ Westfield... - 31.90 27.00 
s* Pittsfieldic.,.7 «. 31.40 26.30 


Berth in sleeping car $5.50 addilional. These tickets 
may be used on all trains except the two o’clock limited, 
commencing Oct. 6, good to return until Oct. 18. 

Arrangements are making to secure a party to leave 
Boston, Monday morning, Oct, 8, at 10.30. Choice of 
berths in sleeping cars may be secured by early appli- 
cation. Further information may be obtained by appli- 
cation to C. E. SWETT, 1 Somerset. Street, Boston. 


FALL MEETINGS. 


Additions or changes should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Utah, Park City, Monday, Oct. 1. 
Wisconsin, Beloit, Tuesday, Oct. 2. 
California, Grass Valley, Tuesday, Oct. 2, 
Colorado, Longmont, tuesday, Oct. 2. 
North Carolina, McLeansville, Wednesday, Oct. 3. 
California, South, Los Angeles, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
Nebraska, Neligh, Monday, Oct. 15. 
Connecticut, South Norwalk, Tuesday, Nor. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No, 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon §S, Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent, Office in 
Rew, orm 121L Bible House; in Oicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
rene eeral House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
src fall House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Ss fh Ml al House, 
Boston, and 15! Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; K. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Vongregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the Nationat Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REY. CHARLES B. RIC#, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 


W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
am Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOO 'Y, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 3. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the ea for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 16382. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—It cannot be denied 
that much less attention is given now to eating and 
drinking than was bestowed upon these two im- 
portant functions of life a century ago. To a cer- 
tain extent the habit of that distant time is reflected 
in its furniture, and there is much interesting his- 
tory suggested by such a grand old sideboard as 
that which is now on exhibition at Paine’s on Canal 
Street, and which exactly represents the fashion of 
a hundred years ago. The love of antique furniture 
is only one form of reverence for the past, and it 
seems to be strongly growing from year to year. 


THAT tired feeling is a dangerous condition directly 
due to depleted or impure blood. It should not be al- 
lowed to continue, as in its debility the system is es- 
pecially liable to serious attacks of illness, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the remedy for such a condition, and 
also tor that weakness which prevails at the change 
of season, climate or life. 


Hoop’s PILLS are purely vegetable, carefully pre- 
pared from the best ingredients. 25 cents. 


Hood’s Proved its Merit 


“T had severe headaches, no appetite, and my back 
ached much of the time. Hood’s Sarsaparilla en- 
tirely freed me from my difficulties. Advancing 
age and hard work on one of the best farms in 
Calais made me feel the need of medicine in next 
spring. I resorted again to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and realized a beneficial result as before. My 
daughter had the measles and upon getting up she 
had a humor break out and other symptoms, we 


thought she was going into consumption. We gave 
ood’s S2”s«- 
VWStVV® parilla 


her Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

and she improved right ures 
away. She was also af- 

fected with swelled neck 0200 
when she was about eight years old and we were 
urged to give her Hood’s Sarsaparilla which has 
entirely cured her, for there has been none of the 
swelling for the past nine years.’”’ CHAs. O. ADAMS, 
Calais, Vt. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills are carefully prepared and are 
made of the best ingredients. Try a box. 


A. D. 1780. 


Here is one of those glowing, deep red, highly 
polished mahogany Sideboards that warmed up 
the cheering apartments of Dr. Johnson’s days. 

Contrast it with one of the gingerbread pro- 
ductions of modern times, honeycombed with 
cupboards, and you will realize how far we have 
fallen from the simplicity of Chippendale and 
Heppelwhite. 

The flavor of the 18th century comes to us in 
its massive timber, in the straight lines, in the 


spiral fluted pillars and convex drawer fronts, in the carved feet and the high galleried back. 


The accommodation is all that could be desired. 


The glass chest, plate closet and 


cellarette are veritable caverns in point of capacity. The drawers are of old-fashioned 


depth and richly lined and partitioned. 


A yery low price is placed on this Sideboard. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE 


NEAR UNION R.R. | 


48 CANAL STREET, 


CO °9 
BOSTON. 


STATION. ( 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


It is a disappointment that the improvement 
in price of print cloths and in the statistical 
position of those goods seems to have no in- 
fluence to bring about a settlement of the 
labor troubles at Fall River. Mill treasurers 
declare that the advance in price must go 
much farther before they would be justified 
in resuming work at the old scale of wages, 
while even e of the leaders of the work- 
men advise @Hat the position of the strikers 
is badly taken. This testimony from two 
sides shows that the business outlook in that 
particular trade is not quite so strong as may 
appear on the surface. 

It is reported from other New England man- 
ufacturing centers, where mills are resuming 
work or adding to their numbers of operatives, 
that the reduced wages are seriously affect- 
ing the various small trades in such localities. 
Grocers, dry goods and boot and shoe dealers 
have the same complaint. The reduced pur- 
chasing power of the masses makes itself felt 
in these retail trades, and, of course, the 
wholesalers in the large cities cannot escape 
their share of the consequences. 

Taking the country as a whole it appears 
that there is a well maintained improvement 
in the volume of business over that of corre- 
sponding weeks in 1893 of somewhere about 
ten per cent. In some lines, where buyers 
had seemingly counted upon a greater im- 
provement, some reactionary tendency is to 
be noticed. The South continues to send out 
good reports, both as to prospects and actual 
business. The low prices of the great com- 


modities, cotton and wheat, are still depress. | 
ing elements in business and affect seriously | 


the purchasing power of the people both in 
the West and in the South. 

It is gratifying to be able to believe that the 
extreme damage to the crops, and especially 


to the corn crop, reported by the government | 


is not borne out by the facts. A half-dozep 
authorities, each as good or better than the 
government, agree that the yields of wheat 
and corn are very considerably better than re- 
ported. The grain markets show well enough 
that shrewd speculators believe in the larger 
estimates, while the movements of the grains 


themselves rather confirm the opinions of | 
these private authorities. And it follows that, | 


taking the country as a whole, and not for- 
getting that a few localities have suffered ter- 
ribly, we need not fear that extreme prostra- 
tion in many lines of trade which would have 
followed such a famine as the government re- 
ports had foreshadowed. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A new committee adopted by the local union of 
Cleveland, O., is a ‘“‘brotherhood committee”’ for 
work in co-operation with the Y.M.C.A. Members 
of the committee make a point of inviting to their 
churches men converted at the meetings of the as- 
sociation. 


A society in Oakland, Cal., makes reports of cases 
of siekness or need a regular feature of the reports 
at every business meeting. The same society pro- 
motes faithfulness on the part of its committees by 
providing that absence from two consecutive com- 
mittee meetings without sufficient reason shall 
cause the absentee to be dropped from the com- 
mittee. 


The denominational rallies at the convention of 
the Maritime Provinces gave evidence of a strong 
determination to extend the society as widely as 
possible. The Disciples and Congregationalists 
propose to send letters urging the movement upon 
the attention of all of their churches not now hay- 
ing societies. The Presbyterians also took action 
toward promoting systematic giving. 

The Australian colonies have been holding their 
conventions, and, while distances in the island con- 
~tinent have thus far prevented a general convention 
of all the colonies, it is hoped that one may be held 
next year. The growth has been especially rapid in 
Victoria, and the increasing interest shown by the 
denominations is producing its effect on the mis- 
sionary activities and treasuries. South Australia 
has adopted the plan of having the colonial union 
made up of local unions rather than of individual 
societies, with the expectation that this form of or- 
ganization will make growth more rapid and easy. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


A 
Phosphorized 
Cerebro=Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your~family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial, For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address: for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘¢How to Get Free Sample.’’ 

LO. Woodruff & Co.. 

Manufacturing Chem. s!s, 


106-108 Fulton Vew York City. 


Financial. 


Your Idle Money 


| should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 

We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
free. 


| 
The Provident 
rust’ Go wees wad 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


AVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell ? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern inventiom 
(> Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to 7 per cent. 
interest on gilt oge loans on improved Atlanta city 
property. References: Any bank in the city. Address 
A. HAAS &R. E. WATSON, Gen’l Southern Agts. Guar- 
autors Liability Indemnity Co., 37 South Pryor Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


% 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
133 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B. @. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
aS 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A operat resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parler: and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croguet, etc. Massage, Electricity. ‘All baths and re- 
medial Seer New Turkish and Russian Baths, 
Send for illustrated circular. 


27 September 1894. 


Miss Fin-de-siecle 
is always well dressed ; 
her skirt edges never 

look ragged. 


She uses 
the PX. 
; 
S First 
.° * Quality 
© Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


that last as long as the skirt. 


Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on 
the label of every bolt you buy. 


Accept no substitute. 
cHuren LIGHT 


rink’s Patent Reilectors 
ae Gas, Oil, or Hlectric. give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, 2nd best Hent known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 


Established 1857. 


ae ; . 
RS egant designs. Send size of room. 
ALU <q Get circular & estimate. A liberal 


=== discount to churches & the trade 
Don’t be deceived by cheap tmitations, 


1. P. FRINK. 581 Pear! St.,N.Ye 


Railroads and Excursions. 


3 CHEAP 
EXCURSIONS 


VIA 


TO THE 


West and Northwest 


Sept. 11, Sept. 25, and Oct. 9, 1894. 


For particulars apply to Ticket Agents; or circu= 
lars giving rates and detailed information will be 
mailed free upon application to W. A. THRALL, 
G.P.&T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


" CALIFORNIA asa 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston: 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices, Re- 
yeti enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubies its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial’ 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


“23 September 1894 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


There was an excellent attendance of pastors 
last Monday morning to discuss The Good 
Citizenship Movement in the Y. P. S. C. BE. 
The subject was opened by Treasurer William 
Shaw of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, who made a stirring address in favor 
of the new movement. Thespirit of Christian 
End+avor, he said, may be expressed by the 
motto, “‘Do something, and do it now.” 
Neither the church nor the Christian En- 
deavor Society, as such, can enter the field of 
politics, but the individual Christians com- 
posing them must do so, else municipal cor- 
ruption will never be purged away. Good 
citizenship does not commit the voter to any 
party nor advocate any candidate. It does 
aim to educate our youth to a sense of the 
sacred responsibility of the franchise, to exalt 
their ideal of good government and to send 
them forth into their respective parties to 
elect Christian men, or at least men who will 
stand for honor and righteousness. Politi- 
cians do not fear the influence of Christians 
so long as they are content to pray in their 
churches and draw up resolutions in their 
conferences, but when they are ready to leave 
the prayer meeting, if need be, for the caucus, 
then the politicians begin to tremble. Be- 
cause the young people are richer in good in- 
tentions and enthusiasm than in wisdom, Mr. 
Shaw pleaded for the sympathy and leadership 
of the pastors, who, he thought, could preach 
political purity with better prospect of suc- 
cess if they had behind them an army of edu- 
cated and interested young people to go out 
into the world and realize their ideals. 

Mr. ©. H. Kilborn, chairman of the good 
citizenship committee of the Boston C. E. 
Union, was then called for, and stated that 
each local society in the Boston Union was 
expected to appoint a committee for this work, 
and would be held responsible for the enforce- 
ment of law in its own district. In response 
to questions he said he thought much pre 
paratory work could be done through the 
Junior Societies; also, that two rallies had 
been planned for in Boston, one to take place 
just before the regular election; that no steps 
had been taken as yet to avoid holding cau- 
euses on prayer meeting nights, but that if 
the churches would all agree on the same 
night for the midweek meeting he thought 
that evening could be kept free from caucuses. 

Dr. S. W. Dike feared that this movement 
would obliterate the distinction between 
church and state, for which our denomination 
has always stood; that these new responsi- 
bilities would overtax the immature strength 
ofthe young people and lay upon them burdens 
for which their judgment wasinsufticient. Dr. 
J. L. Hill sprang to the rescue and forcibly 
attempted to controvert these objections, the 
applause which followed his remarks indicat- 
ing that he had the sympathy of a large part 
of the audience. 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 


A decidedly novel character was given to 
the initial meeting of the season in Horticul- 
tural Hall last Monday evening by throwing 
it open to the lady friends of the members in 
order that there might be a wider enjoyment 
of the program. The unusual attraction was 
a list of women speakers, each of whom has 
attained considerable eminence in special 
_ fields of Christian service. 

Before they were presented, however, Presi- 
dent Lane introduced Rey. J. H. House of Bul- 
garia, who spoke afew words urging a greater 
interest in foreign missions. Then the tirst of 
the announced speakers, Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
was heard with closest attention, as she 
pleaded for a more general recognition of the 
usefulness of the kindergarten as a means of 
training child life for the kingdom. What 
she told of the wholesome influence exerted 
by kindergarten schools among the poor was 
@ revelation to many in her audience of the 
extent and value of such work, Her solution 
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of the present day problems of crime and 
anarchy was to labor in these wise ways to 
save the children. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt’s theme was An Open 
Door for a Better Day, and her address em- 
phasized mainly the importance of scientific 
instructionin temperance iu the publicschools. 
Her long and successful labors in this reform 
carried her words home with added effect. 

The last speaker, Mrs. Clara Smith Colton, 
under the enigmatical title, Hannah, Eunice 
or Both, showed that the training of a child 
chiefly by the church, as typified in the boy 
Samuel, or exclusively in the home, as in 
Timothy’s case, is not the ideal method. A 
child needs the imprint of both. influences 
upon his character. Her address, as a whole, 
was a recapitulation of the principles which 
she has outlined so admirably from week to 
week in our department of Sunday Occupa- 
pations for Boys and Girls, and was marked 
by the same shrewd sense, mother wit and 
earnest Christian spirit which are noticeable 
in that work. Among the specific helps sug- 
gested for the nurture of children were a 
mother’s church library, pastor’s classes for 
mothers, conferences between mothers and 
Sunday school teachers, a renaissance of the 
old-fashioned mothers’ meetings and some at- 
tention to the subject of child nurture in the 
‘““woman’s column’’ of our daily papers in- 
stead of so much discussion of fashions and 
foolish personal gossip. This was Mrs. Col- 
ton’s first appearance in Boston and the cor- 
dial applause which was accorded her must 
have proved that our city is not altogether a 
place of frozen intellectuality. The literary 
exercises were interspersed with excellent 
music by members of the choir of the Second 
Church, Dorchester. 


$—_$—>— 


If there is anything on God’s earth 
troublesome to deal with at the breakfast 
table or on the witness stand it’s a woman. 
—Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
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FURS AND GLOAKS 


Our stock of Rich Furs and Cloaks, 
comprising the very choicest novelties, is 


now ready for inspection. 

The assortment of Seal Jackets and 
Capes, Black Persian, Moire Persian, 
Russian Sable, Ermine, Marten and all 
fashionable furs cannot be excelled, 

In our Cloak Department will be seen 
the latest designs from abroad and the lead- 
ing manufacturers of this country in Even= 
ing Wraps, Velvet Cloaks, and Cloth 
Garments, plain, trimmed, and fur lined. 

A Ladies’ Tailoring Department, con- 
ducted by Mr. E. C. LEONARD, is opened, 
where the finest fabrics will be shown. 


pterranonal 


Adjoining CF Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 


Invite the attention of intending buyers or those interested in seeing their recent im- 
portations of the following classes of reliable, desirable and price-worthy wares, viz. : 


Dresden China Lamps. 

China Candlesticks. 

Royal Worcester Lamps. 

China Breakfast Sets. 

China Umbrella and Cane Holders. 
Porcelain Mantel Ornaments. 
Doulton Loving Cups. 

Vienna Loving Cups. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals. 
Cabinet Specimens. 

China Engagement Cups & Saucers. 


Old Blue India Hall Seats. 
Boston Souvenir China. 
China Bedroom Sets. 

Rare Odd Sideboard Pitchers. 
Rich Cut Glass. 

Chocolat and Cocoa Pots. 
Rosenberg-Hague Faience. 
Dinner Sets and Course Sets. 
China Tea Sets. 

Miss Barlow’s Lambeth Doulton. 
Old Blue Delft Plaques. 


Our present season’s display exceeds any previous one in extent and value, 


and at prices based on the reduced tariff. 


(Seven Floors.) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


i120 FRANKLIN. 


Corticelli Silk. 


Another Gold Medal has been given to Corticelli Silk 
for superiority .and with it theSpecial Diploma of Honor, 


This last award is from the California International 
Exposition, 1894. Corticelli Silk has ‘been a winner of 
Prize Medals for 56 years on account of excellence. 

Prudent purchasers will save time, money and men. 
tal friction, by selecting this brand, The engraving 
shows Corticelli Silk, Button Hole Twist and Worsted 
Roll Braid matching in color. as sold by leading dealers 


NONOTUCK SILK €O. 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


| 


SOLID 
SILVER 
F ORKS Substantial 


D 
SPOON Weights. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St.. Boston. 


Exelusive 


Patterns 
AND 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 21. 


Mrs. Wolcott Calkins presided. By the 
parables of the mustard seed, the !ost piece of 
silver and the leaven hid in the meal she il- 
lustrated the work of the board, conceived 
years ago in the heart of a woman who yearned 
for the souls of her sisters over the whole 
world. 

Mrs. Pease of Micronesia was welcomed 
after eight years’ absence, and spoke of 
heathenism as she has seen it, especially in 
her visits at Ruk, where ‘‘the heathen are 
such heathen,’’ but where there is also a strik- 
ing contrast between the untaught and those 
who have been in the schools. She related 
incidents of her tour last year among the 
Marshall Islands, where she and Miss Hoppin 
accompanied Dr. Pease in visiting ‘his 
parish,’ and showed that women’s meetings 
there are interesting as well as here. The 
German governor had removed from one 
island a teacher whom they had lefs there on 
a previous visit, but a second had been left 
with hope of his being allowed to remain. 
Mrs. Pease spoke also of the girls’ school at 
Kusaie and of the important work which it is 
doing, and touched all the motherly hearts in 
her allusions to her two boys, whose liyes 
hitherto have been mostly spent iv the islands. 
Mrs. Capron’s fervent petitions for them told 
the story of many a missionary mother’s ex- 
perience. 

Extracts were read from letters just received 
from Miss Crosby, sent by a chance vessel 
from Butaritari, one of the Gilbert Islands, 
and bringing tidings as late as Aug.7. The 
Morning Star had had.a successful voyage 
from Honolulu, and Miss Crosby had been 
especially fortunate in the good bealth and 
comfort which she had enjoyed. They were 
expecting to reach Kusaie the next week. 

Mrs. J. H. DeForest of Japan was present 
after a still longer absence than that of Mrs. 
Pease, and spoke of affairs in that country in 
connection with the war in Korea. It is a 
special trial to Japanese Christians to be 
charged with disloyalty, and conscientious 
scruples having arisen in the minds of some 
with regard tothe customary New Year’s vow 
before the likeness of the emperor, a word in 
the form of the vow has been changed, so as 
to mean only an act of reverence. Ten nurses 
from the Doshisha training school offered 
their professional services to the governor of 
Kyoto, but he declined the offer. Later, how- 
ever, he asked for four of those nurses to fill 
out Kyoto’s complement under the auspices 
of the Red Cross Society, and they were to go, 
accompanied by Mrs. Neesima as their super- 
intendent. 

It was announced that Miss Daniels of Har- 
poot, who has contributed a large share to the 
interest of many missionary meetings during 
the past years, was to sail from New York on 
the 26tb, returning to Turkey, and special 
prayer was offered for her and the mission- 
aries who accompany her. 

Mrs. Robert A. Hume, whose labors of love 
in this country have also been nghly appre- 
ciated, was present for the last time before 
her return to India. She spoke of the en- 
couraging signs of the present, and asked 
Christians here to pray that the church of 
Christ in India may be strengthened by re- 
ceiving many more souls, and that more spirit- 
uality may find its way into the schools. Dr. 
Pauline Root and Miss Mary M. Root, both of 
Madura, were also presevt, and just after the 
meeting closed Dr. Pease, Dr. DeForest and 
Dr. Berry came in to complete the missionary 
circle of the morning. 


THE Opening of Miss Barlow’s incised decorations 
and the old blue Delft plaques at Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton’s the past week was admired by many 
visitors. The fad for china and glass is increasing 
rather than diminishing. 


POND’s EXTRACT, once tried it is always used. 
The old, old style since 1846—the genuine. 


The Congregationalist 
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HE best investment in reai-estate i: zo 


keep buildings well painted. 


saves repairs. 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. 


Paint protects the house and 


You sometimes want to sell—many a good 


The rule should 


be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. 


To be sure of getting 


Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

‘* BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
*“DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 
“FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s 


“JEWETT” (New York). 

** KENTUCKY ” (louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**“RED SEAL ”’ (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ”' (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). : 

** SOUTHERN ’?(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“*ULSTER”’ (New York). 

‘UNION ”’ (New York). 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead, 


good 


many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 


painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


How Is Your House 
Being Warmed 
This Cold Weather? 


If unsatisfactorily, why not learn what the 
MAGEE FURNACE would do for you in 
ad.led comfort and lessened coal bills? 

We send descriptive circular with refer- 
ences tree of charge and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction in every particular. The 


RAGEE 


BOSTON HEATER 


for WARM AIR ONLY, and the MAGEE 
COMBINATION HEATER here shown, each 
received The Highest Award at World’s 
Fair, Chicago. 


WHEN YOU NEED A RANGE 
DON’T FAIL TO SEE THE 


PPSPSSOYHHOHS O99O9 95599959006 6909600000 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
86 Lake Street, 


$e DOSS OLGG 9G OOO GG 9 99504099 $0909 $OO96906 05004466600 


MAGEE GRAND. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


BOF SSSI 9799999 9O00OO0000000 SO9OO 90000004 00000000 


"MaTUAN PIPES. 


999909999 0060900$0006646006 6960000006 
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MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 


PPAR GNSS PEER SERVP MEPS PSSAELARL IAL APL GEN PN PN AMD 


242 Water St., New York 
Chicage 


GLENWO 


RANGES 


AND 
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FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Diary and Memorandum 


Book for the asking, 
FENCE 3% 
2No.9 and 11 No. 14 wires 


ees 
60in. high. Make it your- 
aseretete 


WOVEN WIRE 


self for 16c per Rod. 


Horse high, bull strong, 
<pig tight, Make it yourself 
for 22 Cents Per Rod. 
Catalogue free. Address 


KITSELMAW BROS. 


“Indiana 


ZRidgevi_ le, 


O ) 


5 | FROZE 
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TWO COLD MEDALS. 


WEIR STOVE C0., Taunton, Mass, 


=> WIFE CANNOT Ste How You Do 
| ecarey| IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
TF 5) Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
ol proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
‘/ Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
4 der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
~ \set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
‘30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses of the World’s ¥air, 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 942 Wabash Ave. GHICAGO,ILL, 
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EDUCATION. 


—— G. C. Chase, for many years a professor 


in the institution, was inaugurated president * 


of Bates College, Maine, last week. 


— Bishop Fallows, ex-Senator Spooner 
and James L. High have received the degree 
of LL. D. from the University of Wisconsin. 


— The University of Michigan is fhe for- 
tunate possessor of the great organ which 
adorned Festival Hall at the Columbian Ex- 
position. It is now being set up in Univer- 
sity Hall. 


— W. Graf von Bandissin of the Univer- 
sity of Marburg has been chosen as Dillmann’s 
successor in Berlin University. He is an ad- 
herent of the present dominant school of criti- 
cism in its main outlines, but has always been 
opposed to the extreme school of Stade, Cor- 
‘nill and Kuenen. 


— The formal report of the committee 
of the board of regents of the University of 
Wisconsin, which tried Prof. R. T. Ely, has 
been rendered and, as was expected, exoner- 
ates him entirely. Subsequently the board 
passed resolutions censuring severely Profes- 
sor Ely’s accuser. 


— The handsome structure known as the 
Mary Frances Searles Scientific Building, 
which was dedicated at Bowdoin College 
Sept. 20, is the gift of Mr. Edward F. Searles 
of New York. The presentation address was 
by Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard, LL.D., and 
President Hyde responded in fitting terms. 


—— Mr. E. Charlton Black, who during the 
past two years has won many admirers by 
his lectures, in Cambridge and Boston, on lit- 
erary subjects and especially by his readings 
from the works of his friends, Barrie and 
Crockett, has been appointed principal of the 
literary department of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

— The Kansas State University has re- 
ceived from Dr. S. B. Bell of this city $100,000 
in lands lying in that vicinity. It is intended 
for a medical college, and a large hospital is 
to be erected for the use of the medical de- 
partment. The late ex-Governor Robinson 
also made the State University the residuary 
legatee at the death of his wife of his estate, 
which is estimated at $150,000. The attend- 
ance at the university is larger than ever. 


— Bowdoin’s freshman class numbers 
sixty.—Amberst will have a student com- 
munity numbering not less than 500.— At 
Wellesley the new members of the faculty 
are; Miss Annie R. Pugh, associate professor 
in French, Miss Ida M. Hill in the depart- 
ments of mathematics and physics, Miss Mary 
Smith in English literature and Miss Edith J. 
Claypole in physiology.——The new Wolcott 


“CARPETS. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


Are now ready to show a very fine stock for the Fall 
furnishings, consisting of AXMINSTERS, WILTONS,| & 
BRUSSELS, VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, KIDDERMIN-| 
STERS, and INGRAINS of all grades, both Foreign and_| 
We show a large line of specialties which 


Domestic. 


cannot be found elsewhere. 


163 to 169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Near Cornhill, 


POS ie OuUNp: 
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Observatory and the Coburn Library are great 


r 5 
additions to Colorado’s equipment. What chimney to use for 


your burner or lamp? 

The ‘Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 


— The academy at Chadron, Neb., opens 
the new year auspiciously. The new build- 
ing, while not quite so large as the one which 
was burned, is comely in appearance and very 
conveniently arranged. Principal Bennett is 
proving the right man in the right place and 
all the teachers are entering upon the year’s 
work with hope and courage. Among the 
new students are the two young ladies from 
the field of Rev. J. B. Brown, the children’s 


missionary, for whom scholarships were pro- neys. 
vided at the woman’s meeting in connection P ] olass 
earl glass, pearl t 
with the Omaha home missionary anniversary. 2 me Or; tough 
et glass, 


In our moral and spiritual life the crisis of 
the moment is decided only by the tenor of 
the life; the course of tomorrow is but the 
inevitable resultant of the forces of thousands 
of yesterdays.— Archdeacon Farrar. 


A\\N FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
= SWEST-TROY N. VACA Mea 
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OME” SOAP 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will 
by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious 
ease and comfort. It is built of oak, polished antique 
finish, with beautifully grained three-ply veneer back. 
The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk 
plush in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue 
or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly 
simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 


ee 


4 _ LARKIN TAR Soap. 
th PO iste PREVENTATIVE OF p, seule 
UMEQUALLED FOR WASHING Ladies Hae s 
| SULPHUR Soap. : 
MOdJesKa Coto CReay * 
SOOTHING « CURES CHAPPED Sy\? +25 
4 Botte MODJESKA TOOTH Pownen . 
BOTSERVES THE TEETH, HARDENS 28 
PRE GUMS, SWEETENS THE BREATy 
KT SPANISH ROSE SACHET Poutcn 
Erick NAPOLEON SHAVING Soa 23 
200,000 FAMILIES USE INA Yeag 340 
THE ASSORTMENT OUR BOX PRovibeS, ae 
ye CONTENTS IF BOUGHT AT REL CO. § 
G@HaAIR. WORTH AT RETAIL, bran 
oR $10.00 (Hai 1000 
LF You Get ©= Gans. #2009 


THe ComBINATION Box Contains 


“g ” 
‘Bars weeT Home Soap $5.00 
1 qucH TO.LAST AN AVERAGE FaMity’ o)? 
EN’ YEAR. FOR ALL LAUNDRY AND Hoye 
FULL PURPOSES IT HAS NO SUPERIOR E” 
HOLE ARS WHITE WOOLEN Soap. 
7 Prenrect SOAP FOR FLANNeLS * ° -7O 
g fuss BORNE SOAP Fvoen, 4 
13 >, 
CANNOT PO SIMPLE - EASY EFCC 0 
opJESKA COMPLEXION 
4 poz Se FOR LADIES AND ating 60 
P AOBIESt AP ete 
TLE,102., MODJESKA Pere, 
1 BoleaTe, REFINED, POPULAR Asn 25 
poz. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE So P30 
J POT @REME OATMEAL TOILET S 


se ae: 
ff Dor. Evite TOILET Soap,“ 3 
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YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY 
DAYS BEFORE BILL IS DUE. 


After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All middlemen’s profits are returned to you in 
valuable premiums, so well bought as to save you half the regular retail prices. The Larkin plan saves 
you halfthe cost. The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every middleman adds COST. The publishers 
of this paper know that every claim is sustained by the facts, 


ORDER TO-DAY. We ao not ask you to remit in advance, We merely asktosend you a CHAIR and 
Combination box, and if after 30 days’ tria/ you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—$10.00. But if 
you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used, and we will take the goods away at our own 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is 
received, The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the 
box or CHAIR does not prove all expected, Booklet illustrating ten other premiums free upon application. 


EstAPAcOR oo. THE TYARKIN: SOAPW FG: Co- BuUrFALLNY 


W.L.Douc.as 
$3 SH 


1S THE BEST. 
OE NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF; 
. 34.9550 FINECALF&KANGARMD. 
$ 3,59 POLICE, 3 SoLe 


$2.WORKI 
ad oe Pen 


$2,$].75 BoySSCHOOLSHOES. 


Sw L° DOUGLAS, 
= ~ BROCKTON, MASS. 
Yuu can cave money by wearing the 
W. L. Dv aglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantce their 
yalue by stamping the name and price on tho 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
| work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
Wehave them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONG REGATIONALIST. 
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NOME INSIDE FACTS, 


Such Matters / Always Leak 
Out, 


This Time it Carried the Great News 
Far and Wide. 


Many Families all Over the Land are 
Deeply Interested in the Matter. 


There are many things in the lives of per- 
sons and families which when they are known 
become matters of public interest. People al- 
ways want to know those things which per- 
sonally concern them, which add to their wel- 
fare, their looks or their comfort. Here is a 
piece of news which coming from such high 
authority makes it of more than ordinary in- 
terest. 

Mrs. Charles H. Heaton, residing at 143 
State Street, Montpelier, Vt., is a most lovely 
and accomplished lady. The family has the 
very highest social standing. Her husband 
has held many offices of trust in the city and 
in politics and among the Masonic fraternity 
stands at the head. Her husband’s father is 
president of the Montpelier Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., the largest bank in the city. Her 
father is a prominent railroad man. She 
writes as follows: 

‘Two years ago we had a terrible experi- 
ence with La Grippe and by overwork in tak- 
ing care of my children and the results of the 
disease I was left-in a very exhausted condi- 
tion, in fact was nearly prostrated. I was so 
weak that upon the least excitement I would 
feel nauseated. I was as near nervous pros- 
tration as any one could be. 

“Some one recommended Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy to me and I im- 
mediately began its use. I am happy to say 
that it completely cured me. I think it is the 
best medicine [I ever knew of for any form of 
neryous or chronic disease. I have recom- 
mended it to many, and shall do so upon every 
occasion,’’ 

This letter is of the utmost importance to 
you for it tells you just what to do to be 
cured. If you are nervous, weak, tired, sleep- 
less, if you have headache, indigestion, kid- 
ney or liver complaint, poor blood and weak 
nerves, you can surely regain your health and 
be as well as you ever were by taking Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

The strengthening and curative powers of 
this remedy are wonderful. Use it and you 
will be made well and strong. It is the dis- 
covery of Dr. Greene, the most successful 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic dis- 
eases. He can be consulted by all at his office, 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass , free, person- 
ally or by letter. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder Por the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
Size B holding 26 numbers 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


d “The | 
NEW | 


The committee appointed by 
the Natioual Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Yorm of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 
as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 


Form of 
Admission | the Congregationalist Leaflet 
s series. 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00, 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


The Congregationalist 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents.) 


ROSS—PIERCE—In Danvers, weed 19, by Rev. A. K. 
Teele, D.D., of Milton, Leland J. Ross and Anna 
Pierce, both of Danvers. 

SEARLES—DEEMS—In Sing Sing, N. Y., Sept. 11, Rev. 
Wilbur G. Searles, pastor of First Church, Haddam 
Neck, Ct_,and Florence, youngest daughter of Samuel 
Merwin Deems. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths vs twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Bach 
The 


BOND—In New Canaan, Ct., suddenly, Sept. 15, at the 
residence of his nephew, William E. Bond, Rev. Wil- 
liam Bush Bond of Rogers Park, Chicago, I11., in the 
eightieth year of hisage. Burial at Springfield, Mass. 

ELLS—In East Longmeadow, Sept. 18, Mary R., widow 
of Edwin Ells, aged 91 yrs.,1 mo. She had been a 
member of the Congregational church sixty-seven 
years. 

HALL—In Dover, N. H., Sept. 6, Susan E. Bigelow, wife 
of Hon. Joshua G. Hall and youngest daughter of the 
jJate Isaac and Harriet Warren Bigelow of Boston, 
aged 57 yrs. 

HILL—In Stonington, Ct., Sept. 14, Martha Todd, wife 
of Rev, Charles J. Hilland daughter of Rey. Dr. John 
Todd. She was a woman of marked literary ability 
and large Christian influence. 

SEARS—In West Hawley, Sept. 3, Deacon Frederick H. 
Sears, aged 83 yrs. 

STONE—In Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 16, Rev. John F, 
Stone, a retired clergyman, aged 91 yrs., less 10 days. 
STOWELL—In South Deerfield, Sept. 20, Cyrus Stowell, 
deacon of the church for many years, a strong tem- 
perance worker and a graduate of Williams in 1830, 

aged 85 yrs. 

WHITIN—In_ Southampton, L.I., Sept. 12, Charles 
Pinckney Whitin (Yale, ’97), only son of Lewis Fred- 
erick and Lucy Morgan Whitin, in the nineteenth 
year of his age. 

WILCOX—In Medford, Sept. 23, Nancy Wilmarth, widow 
of Joseph Wilcox of Newport, N. H., aged 88 yrs. 


REV. CHARLES SYMINGTON. 


The village of Litchfield, Ct., noted for its beautiful 
situation among the hills, was once an important theo- 
logical and educational center, when Judge Reeve and 
Judge Gould carried on its famous law scbool and Ly- 
man Beecher stood in its pulpit; and since Lyman 
Beecher’s day there have been men very unlike him, it 
is true, but of more than common ability, who have 
occupied the same post. 

Rey. Charles Symington, pastor of the Congregational 
church, recently deceased, was a man who will be long 
held in grateful remembrance. He began life as a busi- 
ness man, a man of affairs, fond of society and fitted 
to shinein it; but changing his profession through what 
he thought a higher call of duty, he consecrated himself 
to the work of the Christian ministry rather later 
in life than is usual. He was graduated at Union 
Theological Seminary and had at least one settlement, 
at Suffield, Ct., before coming to Litchfield. Here he 
spent the twelve last years of his life, dying at the 
age of forty-six The last three or four years before his 
death were those of a heroic struggle with disease and 
pain. But this was not permitted to be known by out- 
siders, and the high character of his public ministra- 
tions to the last was not impaired or lowered, 

His sermons were carefully wrought, valuable in their 
instructive quality and of a Ge ete clear spiritual- 
ity—not theological but Biblical, and of the very spirit 
and life of the gospel. He was a close interpretist. He 
spoke with the authority of a man of positive faith. 
His style was simple but finished. While anything but 
rhetorical, there was now and then a burst of inspired 
thought that lifted his hearers into the highest things. 
There was no confusion of thought, but a few clear 
points were briefly and powerfully enforced. He hon- 
ored the preacher’s office by severe labor in his study. 
The fruits of his preaching will therefore remain. He 
was a solid teacher, Tne chureh under him has held 
its Own, not increasing rapidly but adding to its num- 
bers slowly. Revival heats have not been felt, but there 
have been lite and growth. 

Mr. Symington, owing perhaps to his want of health, 
was a sensitive man, yet underneath bis somewhat reti- 
cent manner he hid a warm heart—the home of every 
pure, high and noble sentiment. He never spared him- 
self to help others. His influence throughout the whole 
community was refining, and every good word and work 
received an impulse from his hand. He was independ- 
ent on the great questions of the day and did not shrink 
from respousibility as a man or citizen. He could also 
mingle freely in the amusements and enjoyments of 
the young without forgetting what his aim was. He 
was, emphatically, a Christian gentleman, with a heart 
filled with the sweet courtesy of the gospel. He was, 
above all,a servant of Christ,a preacher of righteous- 
ness and of faith, hope and love, 

The words of Matthew Arnold, though perhaps with a 
different meaning from what they were originally in- 
tended to convey, might be applied to the passing away 
of such men: 


Yes; while on earth a thousand discdeds ring, 
Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do Thy quiet ministers move on. 


Litchfield, Sept. 11, 1894, J. M. HOPPIN. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE A. OLMSTEAD, 


Mrs. Olmstead, wife of Rev. Charles Olmstead, pastor 
of the Pilgrim Chureh, Cambridgeport, rested from her 
earthly labors Sept. 13, after a Jong and painful illness, 
For twenty-three of her thirty-five years of life she had 
been a consistent member of the church. As a teacher 
in the public schools for seven years and as a pastor’s 
wife in two parishes (the first at Oswezo Falls, N. Y.), 
she wrought faithfully for her Master. She was by na- 
ture quiet and shrank from prominence, but her zeal 
for the cause of Christ enabled her to do much work for 
the upbuilding of His kingdom, There was an earnest- 
ness, faithfulness, simplicity and sincerity in her labors 
which won all hearts. She was a careful, prayerful and 
thorough student of the Biole and knew its treasures 
fully. It was the souree of her deep spirituality and 
the inspiration of her labors. Her religion gave added 
attractiveness to a nature always lovable and enabled 
her to exert an influence for good upon all whom she 
met. 

In the two parishes where she labored she was 
greatly loved. Asa pastor's wife she had the heartiest 
interest in church work and was a trusted adviser and 
helper in all his labors. The illness which brought her 
life to anend began last December. She suffered much, 
but she was patier tin tribulation. In the midst of this 
severe sickness her youngest child was taken away, 
but she gave no sign of murmuring, bearing her deep 
affliction in such a way as to show how fully the Chris- 
tian graces were developed in her heart, For months 
she faced death quietly and calmly, thinking always of 
otbers and to the very end longing for the salvation of 
souls. The influence of her sweet Christian life will 
long be felt wherever she was known. Ww. FS. 
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Washed overboard— 
the clothes that are worn out 
before their time. It is the 
rubbing and scrubbing on the 
washboard that ruins them. 
Use Pearline for washing and 
you can use the washboard 
for kindling. What wasdone 
by hard work, will be done 
easily and without harm. Easy 
washing makes clothes last 
longer; Pearlene makes easy 


washing safe. 
Beware of imitations. 250 JAMES PYLH, N.Y. 
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Ky OB- Irritations 


Instantly 
Relieved by 


GUTICURA 


A single application is often sufficient 
to afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure of the most 
distressing of itching humors. They are 
beyond all doubt the greatest skin cures 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies 0: 


modern times. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CUTICURA, 
50c.; SOAP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1, PorrER Drue 
AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


Aa ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,’ free. 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It. 
has constantly won its way into public favor 

£ until now it is the universal decision tha 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC: BALSAM is the 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles, ; 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 


Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED ‘BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADYER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 


CATIONALIST. 
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ON HISTORIC GROUND. 


Should an American Walter Scott ever arise 
he would find ample material for a new series 
of Waverley novels in the historic associa- 
tions of the River St. Lawrence and its north- 
ern and southern shores. He would find here 
mighty fortresses built by no human hands, 
' castles made more secure by natural bulwarks 

than moat or barbican could make them, hid- 
den bays in which a fleet might hide, channels 
three hundred feet deep winding between 
wooded islands and secluded water ways. 

Ellen’s Isle, made famous by the Wizard of 

the North, is reproduced here in a hundred 

forms, and Loch Katrine has scores of rivals 
at our very door. 

We have our legends of battle and carnage: 
of vahant deeds by souls as heroic as those 
who wore the tartan and the plaid. We can 
point out a cavern hidden away beneath pre- 
cipitous rock on a secluded island, which has 
its romance of a maiden’s deyotion to her 
father hiding trom bitter enemies seeking his 
life. She, darting through the waters in a 
little canoe, avoiding the watchful enemy, 
provided for his needs till the danger had 
passed. Today this Devil’s Oven, if not as 
famous as the little island among the Tros- 
sachs, is visited by thousands and the hero- 
ism of the maiden recalled. 

Connected with this act of bravery is the 
story of her father, William Johnston, as told 
by one of his old neighbors. About the 
year 1837 our American steamer Caroline was 
seized for transporting patriots to Canada 
and sent over Niagara Falls. In revenge for 
this act, coupled with real or fancied personal 
wrongs, Johnston organized a company of 
frontiersmen and en Wellesley Island, then 
almost uninhabited, lay in wait for the new 
and elegant side-wheel Canadian passenger 
steamer Peel as it passed down the river to 
Ogdensburg. It landed for wood at what is 
now called Peel’s Dock. Our informant, then 
a lad living on a lonely farm, was at the pier 
to see the great ship. A stranger warned him 
away, but not far off he saw a little band 
creeping out from behind huge woodpiles and 
attack the steamer. The French crew fled 
into the woods. A few jumped overboard in 
their nightclothes, The brave engineer sought 
to seuttle the steamer, but it was fired, dtifted 
out a little way and sank in forty feet of 
water, where it rests ‘‘unto this day.’’ 

The night attack on Deerfield, Mass., iu 
1704, for the rescue of the Bell and the terrible 
massacre of Wyoming were planned on one of 
these islands. Many of them have their tales 
of terror connected with the French and Eng- 
lish and Indian wars. No securer place could 
be found for sudden attacks from hidden ene- 
mies in these labyrinthian channels, secluded 
bays and wooded rocky islands, 

The name of Bonaparte is perpetuated by a 
charming lake not far away. The story of Jo- 
seph, the brother of the great Napoleon, and 
his career in Northern New York is as roman- 
tic as any inits history. His coming here to se- 
sure an American home for the emperor, after 
a planned escape from St. Helena, his great 
domain and elegant chateau, the bringing 
hither a Venetian gondola to sail on these 

_ Western waters, the baronial establishment 
of retainers and servitors, chariots and out- 
riders, and the royal style in which he lived 
constitute one. of the strange episodes of his- 
tory. Prior to that time Joseph had been to 

America, won the heart of one of its brightest 

maidens, married her—some say a fictitious 

marriage—carried her to France and placed 
her in aconyent. He promised to take her to 
court when the opportune time came. That 

_never appeared, as Napoleon had other plans 
for his brother. At last, with her child, the 
‘mock marriage having been made known to 
her, she fled to Northern New York. A friend 

saw, in early girlhood, this daughter, in a 

home where they were both guests. She 

recalls a stately, queenly woman, bearing a 

resemblance in face to the noted family. 

Not far away, too, is the childhood home of 
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the famous singer, Antoinette Sterling, the 
beauty of whose Christian character has not 
been exaggerated. Her home is now in Lon- 
don. Many a wild legend do we hear as we 
glide over these historic waters and listen to 
enthusiastic informants. As to a cluster of 
some three hundred islands of special historic 
interest, a charming poem was a while ago 
issued in a French newspaper in Quebec, in 
which this pretty conceit is expressed: ‘‘ After 
Adam and Eve had been expelled from Para- 
dise the Garden of Eden was taken back to 
heaven. On its way thither flowers were 
thrown back to earth, and these three hun- 
dred islands are created from those blossoms 
of God.” SiuiHinB: 


_ Light 
your 
yc antlet 


doorway, shed, 
barn, acbor, 
mill, packing- 
fahouse, lawn— 
any place where 
4 you needa strong 
light that casts 
wno shadow and 
won’t blow out— 
+ with the S.G, & L. Co. TuBuLaR 
GLOBE HANGING Lamp. Can be 
filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the 


globe. Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 
Buyit ofyour dealer, He hasit or can getit fi . 
ess Senator akatstogee ese TOMeY 908 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 
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MINCE MEAT 
Two large pics are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 

MERRELL-SOULE CoO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Woman's Opinion 


decides the fate of all articles for do- 
mestic use. Nearly a million house- 
keepers who use it have decided that 


O GON 


POLISH 
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SILVER 


ELECE Sil 


is best. Are you one of them? if not, 
let us send you atrial quantity. After 
that let your own judgment prevail. 


It’s sold everywhere, 
Box post-paid, 15 cts, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO. 72 John St.. New York 
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Terrible Headaches 
RESULTING FROM 


DERANGEMENT OF STOMACH, 


LIVER, OR BOWELS, 
Relieved by 


AYER’ gs PILLS 


lc don’t believe 
there ever was so 
good a pill made 
as Ayer’s Cathar- 
tie Pills. They 
will do allyou rec- 
ommend them for 
and even more. 
When I have a 
eold and ache 
from head to heels, a dose or two of 
these pills is all the medicine needed to 
set me right again. For headache, they 
never fail. Ihave been a victim of ter- 
rible headaches, and have never found 
anything to relieve them so quickly as 
Ayer’s Piils. Since I began taking this 
| medicine, the attacks have been less and 
less frequent, until, at present, months 
| have passed since I have had one.”—C. 
F. NEWMAN, Dug Spur, Va. 


AYER’S PILLS 
Prize Medal at World’s Fair 
29.9999099909999909999000003 
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Boeeseces 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


=z MARK, PATENTED. 


Neeas 
TRADE 
The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 


system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


| and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 


AS 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic, 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
. A. BOSWORTH, 


Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [ass. 


Rev. John Reid, Jr., of § 
Great Falls, Mon., recom-§ 
mended Ely’s Cream Baln ie 
tome. I canemphasize hisk 
statement, ‘It is a positive BS 
cure for catarrh if used ashe 
directed.” —Rev. Francis W. is 
Poole, Pastor Central Pres. fg 
Church, Hetena, Mon. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail, 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 
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Look Like This 


DENT’s TooTHACHE Cum 


Stops TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 

Don’? Zax Imirations. All dealers, 
or send 15c to 


CG. 6. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHASE OF ST. CASTIN, AND OTHER TALES. 
A volume of very dramatic Short Stories, wostly based on his- 
torical incidents, by Mrs. CarHERWooD, antbor of ‘The Lady 
of Fort St. John,” “Old Kaskaskia,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. 
A work of great interest on the less-known portions and customs 
of Japan, by Larcapio HEarn, author of ‘Stray Leaves from 
Strange Literature,” ete. 2 vols , 8vo, gilt top, $4 00. 

A FLORIDA SKETCH-BOOK. 
A charming out-door book on things observed in Florida, by 
BRapDForD TorREY, author of “ Birds in the Bush,” ‘A Ram- 
bler’s Lease,” and ‘‘ The Foot-Path Way.” 16mo, $1.25. 


STUDIES IN FOLK-SONG AND POPULAR POETRY. 
A book of essays and popular poems, which will strongly ap- 
peal to those who are interested in the fresh literature of primi- 
tive thought and feeling, by Aurrep M. Wiutiams, author of 
“The Poets and Poetry of Ireland,” “ Sam Houstonand the War 
of Independence in Texas,” et. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


NARRAGANSETT BALLADS, WITH SONGS AND LYRICS. 
A tasteful book of thoughtful, refined, lyrical poems, by CAROLINE 
HAzArD, author of “College Tom,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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A Small Mill making choice Blankets was forced by the lack c rd) 9° ASS Pz 
of demand all over the country to suspend operations. wv o oY ayy ; gy VG 
The mill was making several grades of Blankets. y Y 25C. 
The mill has now been taken in hand by a strong party, Wb 
who intends to run it entirely on one grade of Blankets. J f ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 
We made a trade with this'new party to make up ALL the > 
yarns on band into Blankets of the various grades originally S 4 FREE Pamphlets FREELY mailed 
intended. Ng Vas > 4 —) Y to all applicants. 
§ SMe z 
We received the Blankets this afternoon (Monday). a8 ve » O° fi ee FOOD CO.’S 
Gf course we made such a trade only at extremely low prices. Z 4) oa OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 
Whe trade enables us to offer you NEW BLANKETS worth iw 
from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. more than our prices, Coe HEAD OFFICE, 6] Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
BLANKETS ~NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 199 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 
] WERE 
10-4. . . .. $3.00 $4.00 
L040 7 eS SU $5.00 
10-4... . $4.50 $6.75 
1d. $3585 $5.00 
1l-4. . . . $4.25 $6.50 
11-4... . $5.00 $7.50 
bo=4 05)» 3 $7.00 $10.50 
13-4... . $8.00 $12.00 
1 CASE ONLY ; 
i va Wy ‘a "4 ei 72x84 No.1, FOR ADULTS, FIFTY CENTS. 
FINE GRAY BLANKETS, Inches $4.50 No. 2, FOR BABIES, FIFTY CENTS. 

Owing to a stupid mistake the Blankets did not The Surest, Simplest, Safest Remedy on Earth, 
arrive till after the store closed Monday, but we Eaenree i ey ipkuliding leon) aac a 
promise to have them ready by 10 A. M. Tuesday. FIFTY CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

iat: Fig HEALTH 61 Fi ; 
ifth Ave., NEW YORK and 199 Tremont St., BOSTON, 
R. Hi. STEARNS & CO., Boston. FooDco.| OP Pamphlets mailed free. : 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Ruon: 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Spetialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 
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Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 
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wholesale business, we © 


are accustomed to sell 2 


CHURCH 
=] CARPETS $ 


: fame. ot Manufacturers’ prices. 
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@ é 
$ John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 2 
Q Wholesale and Retail CARPETS é 
CO) and UPHOLSTERY, $ 
e 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
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Bells, Peals and Chimes, 


SY Best Ingot Copper and FE. India 
S/_ Tin only, and so warranted, Best 
S/~ Hangings and Workmanship fp 
the Country. Highest Award at 
World’s Fair and Gold M2dal at 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
E W. Vanduzen Co., - Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. i 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CoO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST &5fABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


CHURG & PE AL 
in Aa, Wert 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN, 
Send tor Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. EAL TIMORE, MD 
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PARACON OF SONG. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Inst*. 
tutes. The Best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


ral G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Oontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F. Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers. Price, $2.0a 
postpaid. ; 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
atedfortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
OINCINNATE —-NEW YORK— cHICAgO 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationairst, 1849, 


Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50, 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00, 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by_the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent wit remittance, 

DISOONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 113 inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING Norioks, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 


4 October 1894. 


FOR 


CHO] 


“MeINTOSH’S ANTHEMS.” 


Just published. A new collection of rare com- 
pleteness and excellence. 110 pieces. Round or 
character notes. $1.00. $9.00 per doz., not 
postpaid. 


“SUNDAY ANTHEMS,” 


By W., O. PERKINS. Containing the latest choir 
music from the best sources. $1.00. $9.00 per 
doz., not postpaid. 


“TROWBRIDGE COLLECTION.” 


A comprehensive collection of standard music. 
75 cts. $6.75 per doz., not postpaid. 


“HARTFORD COLLECTION,” 


By IRVING EMERSON. More than fifty impressive, 
but not too intricate choir pieces. 75 ets. $6.75 
per doz., not postpaid. 


“EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS.” 


80 cts. $7.20 per doz., not postpaid. 


“EMERSOV'S CHOICE ANTHEMS.” 


$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


“EMERSON'S ANTHEMS OF PRAISE,” 


$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


“GABRIELY ANTHEMS.” 


$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


“VOICE IN PRAISE.” 


$1.50. $13.50 per doz., not postpaid.’ 


All books sent 
indicated. 


Send for Catalogue of Octavo Sacred Choruses. 


postpaid unless otherwise 


Free 


Jor the asking. 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self- 
playing ‘Symphony.’ For Musical Instruments, 
Strings, etc., send to John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Viver Ditson Company, 


453=463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON &-CO., N.Y. 


Estey Organ; 


You will never know the luxury of an 
Estey Organ until you try it for your- 
self. ‘The highest quality, at the low- 
est price consistent with reliability,” is 


the Estey motto, 


The result is a very fine instrument 


at a very reasonable price. You pay 
nothing for the name, yet you secure a 
name which is recognized the world over 


as a guarantee against inferiority. 


We should be pleased to send you our 


large illustrated Catalogue. 


Esiey Organ Company, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


From Blomidon to Smoky, and 
Other Papers. 
A book of exquisite observation in the Proy- 
inces and elsewhere. By FRANK BOLLEs, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Land of the iivering Snow” and 
Ac the North of Bearcamp Water.’’ 16mo, 
1,25. 


Danvis Folks. 


A very readable story of Vermont life and 
customs, including stories of hunting, fish- 
ipg, and “bees,” with both Yankee and 
French- Canadian dialects, and no little hu- 
mor. By Rowxanp EK. Rosryson, author of 
“Vermont,’’in the American Commonwealth 
Series. 16mo, $1.25. 


Childhood in Literature and Art. 


With some Observations on Literature for 
Children. A book of high critical character 
and interest, studying the meaning of the 
appearance and disappearance of childhood 
as a subject for story, poetry, and art, in 
Greece, Rome, Judea, in the Middle Ages, 
and in modern times. By Horace BE. 
SCUDDER, author of ‘‘ Men and Letters,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


In Sunshine Land. 
Poems for Young Folks. By Epirn M. 
THOMAS, author of ‘ Lyrics and Sonnets,” 
etc. Lilustrated by KarHarine Pytg. Crown 
8vo, handsomely bound, $1.50. A choice hol- 
iday book. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


*>Mailed prepaid on receipt of price. | 


THE RELIGION OF TGE FUTURE. By 
the Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D. 304 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 


“Full of Vitality, spirituality, evangelical truth and 
common sense.’ 


PATHS AND BY-PATHS. 


By Mrs. M. A. 
Pickford. 352 pp. 12mo. 5 illustrations. 


$1.25. 


* “A useful story, designed to show the right way to | 


settle many social questions which trouble tender con- 
sciences,”—New York Observer. 


WON BY LOVE. By Mrs. 5S. 
252 pp. 4 illustrations. 1.00. 

* A well-told story. The family of a sick mother is 
vividly presented, and the struggle of some of her 
ehildren to supply her place evokes the sympathy of 
the reader.”—Religious Herald. 


S. Wood. 12mo. 


© OSEY COBNER STOBIES. 
and EK. A. Hunter. 4to. 
cuts in each. 4 vols. in a box, } 
Fido and His Friends. Favorite Pets. 
Between-Times Stories. Fireside Stories. 
Capital books to read to children or for the children 
themselves to read, Large type and fine paper. 


RACHEL’S FARM. By Miss A. L. Noble. 
pp. 12mo. 4 illustrations, $1.00. 

“An attractive, plegattn gc and helpful story. The 
outcome is delightful, and the lesson one of courage, 
faithfulness and hope.’ ’—Zion's Herald. 


THE STARRY SKIES. 
Profusely illustrated. 234 pp. 12mo. £1.00, 
&“A well-written book, containing much interesting 
information concerning the solar world which sets 
the readers to thinking, and instructs while it amuses 
them.’’—The Interior. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. Ten capital 
stories, illustrated. Manilla covers. 4 cents. Specially 
adapted for distribution in the homes of workingmen. 
Send a two-cent stamp for sample. 


F THE FAMILY CHREISTIAN ALMANAC 
FOR 1895. 10 cents. A welcome annual visitor in 
many homes for half a century. 


ASSYEIAaN ECHOES OF THE WORD. 
By Thomas Laurie, D.D. 380 pp. 8vo. $2.00. 


“Every stucent of the Bible and every teacher of 
Bible class will find this book a most interesting and 
helpful one.”— Christian Work. 


CRUMBS OF COMFORT. By Mrs. F. A. 
Noble. Square 24mo. Dainty cloth, gilt, 40 cents. 

“This is a sweet little book that will bring comfort 
to many a sorrowing heart.’”’—Central Baptist. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bosion, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State-St. Chicago, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 


hss THE CHILDREN. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and _ references. 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c. 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others, Agents wanted; address, 
with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
& Co., Galesburg, Ill. Mention paper. 


Colored covers. 12 full-page 
#1.00; separately, 25 cents 
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By Agnes Giberne, 


By A. L. Noble | 
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THE CENTURY | 


ieee ck | issued on the 
ieee ck | of the month. 


THE REAL EDWIN BOOTH. 


brother, John Wilkes Booth, etc. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, 
binding’ 


“ Folk-Speech in America” 


A Story of the Civil Service,’ 
announcement is made of 


to begin in November. 
35 cents a number. 


Of Where the Teak-Wood Grows,” ‘‘ Poe in New York,” ‘‘ Commercial Book- 
’ (by Brander Matthews), etc. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PROFESSIONAL “HYPNOTIST,” 


(by Edward Eggleston), Recollections of Raney 
de Vere, Edmund Clarence Stedman (with frontispiece portrait), “‘ Brookes : 
a story by the artist Castaigne, etc., etc. 


The New Life of Napoleon, 


“Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
Subscribe through dealers or remit directly to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


FOR OCTOBER 


Containing : 


AN INTERVIEW WITH LI-HUNG-CHANG. 


A timely paper describing an interview granted by the Viceroy of China to the 
young American students who crossed Asia on bicycles. 


By his daughter, Edwina Booth Grossmann, with letters from Edwin Booth 
to his daughter and others—the marriage of Booth—his relations to his 


McCLELLAN AND HIS “MISSION.” 


A remarkable article by the late Gen, James B. Fry —how McClellan believed 
himself to be ‘‘ the savior of his country.” 


Full 


$4.00 a year, | 
4. y 


A NEW CONCORDANCE. THE PERFECT TEXT FINDER! 


Published 15 Oct., 1894. 


Walker’s Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


It is a concordance pure and simple. 
Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. 


Its references are in strict Biblical order. 
One alphabet for all words, including proper names. 


All proper names are accented. 


By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and facility in examination are secured. 
50,000 more references than Cruden’s, besides substituting important words for unessential ones. 


Compact and of a size handy for use. 


Well printed, on good paper; strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 


980 pp., Price, Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 
A Dictionary of 
| English, ri 
Geograp y, 
Biography, 
Fiction, Ete. 


Standard of the U.S. 
Gov't Printing Office,the 
U.S. Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the School- 
books. 


New from 
Cover to Cover, 


Seee-ztonmoowe 


Hon. D. J. aeores) 
Justice of the U. 
Supreme Court, ain: 
I commend it to all as 


the one great standard authority. 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., ie Meaty 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 
ua Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 


Oy0000000000000T000000000000000018 


New Music Books 
For SOCIAL MEETINGS: 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, $30 per 100. 
FoR REVIVAL MEETINGS: 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 & 6 Combined. 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100. 
For MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 
Select Songs No. 2, = Cloth, $40 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


VERMONT, MANCHESTER, 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN- 


chester, Vermont. For both sexes. "Thorough 


college preparation. Modern Languages and Science 
courses. “fe er year. 62d year Sept, 6, 1894. 
E, ERT BOTSFORD, A. M., Principal. 


ER. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855, 

3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. — 100- paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course, Semitic 
studies optional, Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19. Address Prof. F. B, DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HO/P\E SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 


also, preparatory and 0 OA Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages ror pone and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


CONNEOTIOUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


New YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


D School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street, 
Reopens Oct. 4. Kindergarten Oct. 10. Fifteenth year. 
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..-A BONA FIDE OFFER 


SOUVENIR 


HIGHLY INDORSED BY ALL. 


DAINTY AND | 


MONEY CHEERFULLY REFUNDED IF GOODS ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
EXACT SIZE 


OF SPOONS 


Web 
SS 
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HOW ARE WE ABLE TO DO IT? 
These Spoons were made up especially for the WORLD’S FAIR trade, by 
ONE OF THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD, 
and were left on their hands. 


In order to dispose of them Quickly we make this unheard-ot offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, 
after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER PLATED with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different 
building of the World’s Fair. The bancle. are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, and dates 1492-1893, and wording 
‘*World’s Fair City.”? Tbey are genuine works of art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. 
during the Fair for $9; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 cents. 
packed and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note or Currency 


Sold 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., Sole Agents, Dept. A 421, 20 Adams St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


What the ‘Christian at Work,’’ of New York, has to say in their issue of March 21,1894: 
“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and 
useful souvenirs of the World’s Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question return the money 
sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. We do not believe, however, that they will be called upon to do so.” ° 5 
“We have investigated the business methods of the Leonard Manufacturing Company in connection with the aboye proposition, and feel warranted 
in saying that /nterior readers ordering this article will be well treated, and will secure full value for their money invested.”—The Interior. 
“We would not feel warrantei in publishing this advertisement if we did not have confidence in the advertiser, 
the goods advertised are all they claim for them. Many of our women at ‘* The Temple’ 
—The Union Signal. 


and were thoroughly satisfied that 
“have seen and bought them, thereby testifying to their value.” 
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SERVICEABLE 


THE(ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXIX 


We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. QQyoregation. 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


%* DR. STALKER’S ART OF HEARING. %& 
We shall issue next week, with portrait and 
biographical note of the author (as No. 4 of the 
Handbook Series), Dr. Stalker’s remarkable articles 
on the Art of Hearing, which have recently ap- 
peared in the Congregationalist. From the wide 
attention these papers have excited it is evident 
that many pastors will appreciate this opportunity 
of securing them in convenient form for distribu- 
tion. Already we are receipting orders in advance 
of publication from those who propose to circulate 
it widely, either in connection with their correspond- 
ence or pastoral letters or personally at the prayer 
meeting or church service. The low price places 
this little booklet within reach of every one, even 
in large quantities. We send it postpaid. 
4 cents each; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK No. 1. PRAYER MEETING TOPICS; 
No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS; No. 3. ORGANIZED 
WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *% 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 

1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim Fathers. 15—Children’s 
Service. 16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5— 
Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy 
Youth. 8—House of our God, 11—The Homeland. 12— 
Humility. 13—God in Nature, GENERAL WORSHIP, 
lj—‘ Abide with us.” 18—‘* Eternal light of light.’ 
19—*T will extol thee.’’ 20—‘*God be with us for the 
night is falling.” 

We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
Services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
17-20 haye no special subjects and are suitable for 
any sermon theme. 


OME of the newspapers of India have 
S lately commented at considerable 


length on the conversion of a Hindu 
gentleman of high social position and lib- 
eral education, Mr. Ramanujam Chetty. His 
published statement is interesting as show- 
ing the processes by which an educated 
Hindu has come to believe in Christianity. 
He read many books against religion and 
especially against Christianity. After turn- 
ing aside a while from the subject, he was 
again attracted to the study of Christianity 
by the addresses of Mrs. Besant and Swami 
Vivekananda, of the hollowness of whose 
assertions he says he became satisfied. He 
adds: 


I witnessed the exemplary lives lived by our 
principal and the professors of the college, and 
my faith in the religion they taught me was 
gradually confirmed. ...I am now confess- 
ing before you my faith in Christ. I obey the 
call because, and only because, I feel it to be 
my duty to do so....I kuow I am saved, 
and I owe it to my Saviour, who will ever 
dwell in my heart and in whom I trust. 

It is a comfort to see that the pretensions 
of Vivekananda have, in one instance at 
least, been overruled for good, and that the 
lives of consistent Christians are the best 
evidence that the Christian faith is from 


-God. 


The most important business of the 
church is its weekly prayer meeting, and 
the degree of prosperity of the church is 
indicated by the attendance and the interest 
shown there. Those who care much forthe 
spiritual welfare of the church are usually 
present at this meeting. They realize there 
the promise of Christ, ‘‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in My name, there am 
lin the midst of them.’”’ With Him they 
do business together there, and those who 
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care much for Him will not dare and do not 
desire to neglect the chief place of business of 
their church. Great promises of spiritual 
quickening may be fulfilled this coming 
season in the churches if their business is 
faithfully attended to, and each Christian 
holds in this matter a share of responsibility 
which he cannot transfer to others. There 
are also personal rewards assured to him 
as the result of consistent devotion to these 
business meetings of the church. 


The Connecticut Valley Congregational 
Club was entertained last week by an ad- 
dress from Dr. Charles A. Briggs on Church 
Unity. Dr. Briggs said some true things im- 
pressively; also some things not true, which 
will provoke comment simply because of 
the prominence of their author. As reported 
in the Springfield Republican, Dr. Briggs 
expects that church unity, ‘‘the aim of the 
New Testament,’’ is to be accomplished by 
the return of all denominations into the 
bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. 
‘*Some day a pope will speak a word truly 
infallible, the word of unity.’’ He himself 
even now feels the attraction of that 
ancient body, and the repulsion of Prot- 
estant organizations. ‘‘The Protestants 
have been as intolerant as the Catholics, as 
can be seen from the history of the German, 
English and Scottish churches. When the 
Pilgrim Fathers came to this land they 
were as intolerant of the Baptists, Presby- 
terians and Catholics as the churches in 
Europe had been of them.’’ (Surely that 
reference to the Pilgrims must have been 
the mistake of a reporter). ‘‘There is 
more intolerance in the Congregational, 
Baptist and Presbyterian churches than we 
ean find in the Roman Catholic Church.’’ 
Dr. Briggs believes that the four Lambeth 
propositions are the most practical solution 
of the problem of church unity. He could 
see no difficulty in the way of the Congre- 
gational denomination having bishops as in 
the episcopacy. Perhaps the one purpose 
of Dr. Briggs was to provoke dissent. We 
venture the opinion that it will be a long 
time before Congregationalists will be drawn 
toward the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church or toward accepting the historic 
episcopate as a stepping-stone to that goal. 
We fear that Dr. Briggs unconsciously ar- 
gues rather from his own experience of in- 
tolerance than from his great knowledge of 
church history. 


The latest religious organization which 
has been brought to our notice is the Chris- 
tian Industrial League, which is described 
as a society to hold the same relation to 
working men in the parish that the En- 
deavor Society holds to the young people. 
Its headquarters are to be in Springfield, 
Mass., and Rey. David Allen Reed is its 
president, a man whose practical wisdom 
and whole-souled devotion to Christian 
work have been productive of great good 
results. But we cannot help looking with 
graye doubt at this new organization. If 
wage-earners wish to band themselves to- 
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gether as a distinct class within the church, 
there is no written law to hinder their do- 
ing so and wearing their badge as Christian 
Endeavorers do. But when local churches 
are divided into societies according to their 
business as laborers and capitalists we do 
not expect to see those classes remain long 
together in the same church, nor do we 
expect to see the churches into which they 
will divide themselves promoting Christian 
unity or giving the gospel to the world. 
The Church of Christ was never intended 
to encourage class distinctions of this sort, 
least of all by means of organizations within 
itself. 


Ministers’ meetings are often a great 
problem to the committees having them in 
charge and a wonder to the non-attending 
public. The problem arises from the dif- 
ficulty of securing fresh and vital topics 
and attractive speakers, and the wonder is 
due to the speculation how, as often as once 
a week, busy men can give an hour or longer 
to beating over so much old chaff. The 
resolutions, too, not infrequently passed, 
and more frequently proposed and tabled, 
are often another source of wondering re- 
mark. There are ministers now and then, - 
like Dr. Pentecost, who declare that they 
much prefer an hour’s contact with human- 
ity in general than the conventional Monday 
morning gathering of their brethren. But © 
we take pleasure in this connection in call- 
ing attention to the uncommonly excellent 
program prepared and printed by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Worcester Minis- 
ters’ Meeting. Its evident purpose is to 
bring the men into practical touch with 
public interests. Expert or professional 
workers in various lines are to address them 
fortnightly, the intervening session taking 
up the same subject with an essay by some 
pastor. The chief of police, the county 
sheriff, a labor leader and one or two suc- 
cessful business men will be heard during 
the autumn, That program ought to in- 
sure a good attendance and profitable dis- 
cussion. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY. 


All signs point to a return of the Republi- 
can party to power. The Democratic party, 
whether justly or not, is held responsible 
by a great part of the people for the un- 
precedented financial depression in which 
the country has been involved during its 
control of affairs. The party is divided 
against itself, its public quarrels in Congress 
have wearied and offended the country, and 
its better elements, led by President Cleve- 
land, have not succeeded in fulfilling 
through legislation its promises. The fall 
elections will certainly largely increase the 
number of Republican representatives in 
the House and may give them a majority. 
If the Republican party continues to hold 
the favor of the people which it now has, 
the next administration will be Republican. 
The party is on the threshold of an oppor- 
tunity which comes hardly once in a genera- 
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tion. What can its adherents do to solve so- 
cial and industrial problems, to strengthen 
American institutions, to promote integrity 
and wisdom in government? 

The Republican party has completed forty 
years of a most remarkable history. It was 
born of a great moral purpose, in 1854, to 
resist the encroachments of slavery in the 
Territories. By necessity, through the ele- 
ments it united in itself, it became a party 
of moral ideas and appealed to the con- 
sciences of the people. The positions it 
took on economic questions were closely 
related to moral issues. It was the party of 
progress, Therefore it stood for a broad 
construction of the federal constitution and 
for such national control as was necessary 
to the development of the States into a 
free and united nation. It stood for sound 
money, for a national banking system and 
for taxation which would support the nation 
in time of war. It was led to advocate and 
secure the abolition of slavery and to use 
the power of the nation to protect in their 
civil rights the negroes whom the nation 
had emancipated and enfranchised. It 
brought about the suppression of polygamy 
in the Territories. No party in so brief a 
period has ever had so great influence in 
shaping government. 

During its brilliant earlier career the 
party was led by men of great ability and 
high moral character. The honor roll of 
American history does not include worthier 
names than Lincoln, Sumner, Seward, Stan- 
ton, Grant, Greeley, Wilson, Colfax, Hamlin, 
W. C. Bryant and Logan. These men, and 
many others like them, inspired popular 
confidence that they were men of patriotic 
spirit who put first the highest interests of 
the whole country. During the period of 
the party’s greatest achievements the popu- 
lar majority in its favor was not large— 
during the war it would have been in the 
minority if the seceding States had voted— 
and it encountered great difficulties in ad- 
ministration. It could never have suc- 
ceeded if the conscience of the people had 
not been on its side. 

Long continuance in power lowered the 
party’s aims and brought less worthy men to 
the front. It lost confidence through scan- 
dals which were disclosed during Grant’s 

administration and which were followed by 
worse ones in later years. The morale of 
the party was lowered and many who were 
once its stanch supporters fell away from 
it. To that class Mr. Cleveland owed his 
success at the last election. He was bit- 
terly opposed by many in his own party, 
whose opposition has never abated. But 
a majority of the people believed in him 
because they were convinced that he had 
the interests of the whole country at 
heart. 

If the Republican party returns to power 
it will be because the conscience of the peo- 
ple is in its favor. That conscience is be- 
ing freshly awakened with clear indications 
that it is rousing itself to do no merely 
transient work. It will not tolerate Tam- 
many methods. Bosses in national politics 
will be as distasteful to it as in local poli- 
tics. Honest government for all the people 
is a demand which is to be heard with in- 
creasing emphasis. 

It does not require a sage or a prophet to 
point out the opportunity for the Republi- 
can party. Let its adherents note that the 
task before the party in power the next 
decade is one which will tax the abilities of 
the strongest and the will of the most de- 
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voted men. Never in the history of our 
country has its peril been greater, its op- 
portunity more magnificent than now. Able, 
shrewd, selfish men are grasping after office 
and its emoluments with promises and argu- 
ments which might deceive the very elect, 
and they are confined to no one party. 
Their efforts to control the coming elections 
illustrate their eagerness and greed. If the 
Republican party would still surpass~the 
splendid history in which it preserved 
the union, abolished slavery, reconstructed 
a nation torn and shaken by war and re- 
stored the national credit when it was 
threatened with destruction, let that party 
stand for conscience and honor, and choose 
leaders who have proved by experience their 
ability and theix public spirit, men who have 
been sought for office rather than those who 
seek it. Let it abhor rings and deals, state 
plainly what it means in its platform and 
then stand by it, seek first and always the 
welfare of the wholecountry. Sucha policy 
assures success. The disaffected will re- 
turn, the rank and file will kindle with new 
enthusiasm, politics will be uplifted and re- 
publican government will be strengthened 
throughout the world. 


WHAT UNITARIANS BELIEVE. 


At the Biennial Convention of Unitarians 
at Saratoga last week Senator George F. 
Hoar undertook to state the belief of that 
denomination. His address was reverent, 
spiritual and rich in its appeal to the reli- 
gious nature. We do not doubt that it 
represents the speaker’s belief and that also 
of many other Unitarians. If it represented 
Unitarianism that denomination would be 
much more numerous than it nowis. Un- 
fortunately, as one reads this address the 
words of other acknowledged ‘representa- 
tives of that denomination crowd before the 
mind, bringing constantly jarring contradic- 
tions. Senator Hoar says: 


Unitarianism does not consist of a state- 
ment of things in which we don’t believe. 
Such a statement never saved a soul and 
rarely makes a convert. Unitarianism is not 
made up of negations, doubts, denials, hesi- 
tations, uncertainties. It is positive faith and 
practical works. It does not consist, to any 
considerable extent, in the things in which 
we differ from other Christians, but is made 
up almost entirely of the things in which we 
agree with them. 


But Dr. Ellis says in his Half Century of 
the Unitarian Controversy that Unitarian- 
ism is united in opposing the three great 
doctrines which orthodoxy teaches with em- 
phasis as vital to its system. They are the 
moral ruin of the race, the deity of Jesus 
Christ and the atonement through His 
death. So far we have only negations. 
But positively Unitarians are not united on 
any doctrines. As to the atonement Dr. 
Ellis says, ‘“‘It would be difficult to make 
Unitarians as a body responsible for any 
positive dogma on this subject.”? As to 
all these doctrines, he declares that ‘the 
moment that Unitarianism is made respon- 
sible for a belief or a denial about either 
of them we have to encounter professions 


‘and protests which prove that a supposed 


sect contains almost as many creeds as in- 
dividual members.”’ 

Senator Hoar says, ‘‘ Although the great 
body of Christian believers do not call them- 
selves by our name, the great body of Chris- 
tian believers believe what we believe, think 
what we think, love what we love, and seek 
what we seek.”” But Rev. M. J. Savage not 
long ago, in an address to the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, declared that in a single 
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lecture he had so demolished the belief of 
the orthodox denominations that he “did 
not leave enough in the way of foundation 
to the old faith to see with a microscope.” 

Senator Hoar thus states the belief of 
Unitarians: 

The Sermon on the Mount, the two sublime 
commandments upon which hang all the law 
and prophets, the eutire precept and example 
of Jesus Christ constitute to our minds the 
chief portion and essence of Unitarianism. 
But Mr. Savage says, ‘‘We are gradually 
drifting away from the idea that the Bible 
has any special significance or authority. 
We have no reliance on any historic person 
like Christ.” Rev. J. L. Hatch, another 
Unitarian clergyman, bas said, ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth, as given in the New Testament, 
is offensive to me in the extreme,” 

The conference over which Senator Hoar 
presided declared in the preamble to its re- 
vised constitution: ‘‘ These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance 
with His teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man.”’ 
This statement is occasioning much satis- 
faction among conservative Unitarians, who 
point to it as though it represented the be- 
lief of the denomination. But the confer- 
ence proceeded at once practically to nullify 
this declaration by adopting in Article VIII. 
this statement: ‘‘ We cordially invite to our 
working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy 
with our spirit and our practical aims,”’ 

The simple fact which sums up the whole 
matter is that neither Senator Hoar, the 
president of the Unitarian conference, nor 
any one else knows or can tell what Uni- 
tarians believe. One of the ablest leaders 
they ever have had, Rey. Dr. Bellows, stated 
the case clearly in 1876, when he said of the 
right of any one to be a Unitarian: ** He 
may be a pantheist, or an atheist, and if he 
calls himself a Christian and is not immoral 
in life he may join the Unitarian confer- 
ence, and claim as good ecclesiastical stand- 
ing as the most conservative believer.’’ 


—. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE ATONE- 
MENT, 

The public long ago ceased to wonder 
that the greatest statesman of our time 
should concern himself as deeply with the 
problems of the divine government as with 
those of human government. No small 
part of the fame and respect which Mr. 
Gladstone has won as a political leader is 
due to his evident conviction that these 
problems cannot be disunited from one an- 
other, that to govern men wisely one must 
apprehend and have faith in the principles 
by which God governs them, Not legs re- 
markable is the vigor with which, as an oc- 
togenarian, having finished his political 
career, he continues to hold public atten- 
tion by his discussion of great religious 
questions. 

His latest utterance in this line is an 
article in the September Nineteenth Century 
on True and False Conceptions of the 
Atonement, suggested by the Autobiog- 
raphy of Mrs. Annie Besant. Mr. Glad- 
stone accepts as a patent fact the doctrine 
of the church that the race has a bias 
toward wrong which becomes actual sin 
when human beings come to exercise their 
own wills. The eternal Son of God became 
man and through suffering established a 
type of a perfect man. He also taught 
truths which men might learn till they be- 
come habit and character, reversing their 
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bias toward wrong and renewing their 
natnre into the image of Christ. Through 
the display of the holiness and love of 
Christ, representing the nature and will of 
God, His hatred of sin and love to men, 
penitent men know themselves pardoned, 
and pardon accepted for sin is always a 
motive to moral renewal. Pardon is ‘ ini- 
tial justification.’’ The whole human life 
of Jesus is a vicarious sacrifice. Mr. Glad- 
stone finely says: ‘‘ The incarnation brought 
righteousness out of the region of cold 
abstractions, clothed it in flesh and blood, 
opened for it the shortest and broadest 
way to all our sympathies, gave it the 
firmest command over the springs of human 
action by incorporating it in a person, and 
making it, as has been beautifully said, 
liable to love.” ; 

Mr. Gladstone affirms that the forensic 
idea expresses ‘‘ not certain truth, but only 
our imperfect effort to arrive at it:”’ ‘‘ there 
is in Scripture, in Christianity, nothing 
forensic which is not also ethical.’’ The 
forensic idea is indeed unsatisfying, yet it 
has been the basis of all the earlier state- 
ments of the doctrine. In the supreme 
court of heaven God is the Judge, the sin- 
ner is at the bar and Christ is the advocate. 
But Christ in His efforts to set the prisoner 
free enters the plea of guilty and asks not 
justice but pardon, and He asks it because 
with great suffering He has shown what 
righteousness is and how sinful men may 
attain it. Pardon is granted, and more: 
‘apart from the law a righteousness of God 

. . through faith in Jesus Christ unto all 
them that believe.”’ J 

This representation is Biblical and true 
as far as it goes. It does not satisfy, nor do 
we think the purely ethical statement of 
the doctrine fully comprehends it. It is 
somewhat surprising that Mr. Gladstone 
has not Jaid emphasis on the family relation 
as illustrating the forgiveness of sin. Christ 
represented Himself as the Judge and God 
as the Father. ‘‘ Neither doth the Father 
judge any man, but He hath given all judg- 
ment unto the Son.’’ Christ taught men 
that He came ‘‘to give His life a ransom 
for many,’’ and that His blood was ‘‘ shed 
for many unto remission of sins.”’ 

Yet while Mr. Gladstone’s discussion of 
the atonement is not altogether satisfying, 
it is especially helpful as showing that diffi- 
culties connected with it do not impair its 
supreme significance in the mind of one who 
has so treated the greatest practical ques- 
tions of government as to maintain for more 
than a generation the position of leader of a 
great nation. Nor can one escape the con- 
viction, in reading this article, that its au- 
thor has not conceived of the reasonable- 
ness of the atonement merely by his mental 
powers, but through personal experience of 
its benefits. After all, no theory of this 


greatest of the doctrines of grace is alone 


sufficient. to set forth its meaning to the 
‘believer. In one of Mrs. Barr’s stories, 
Paul and Christine, is a scene in which the 
disgraced and broken-hearted wife, unable 
longer to bear the burden of her sorrow 
and shame, went to the pastor whom she 
had trusted in her youth and told him her 
miserable story. When she had finished 
the minister said to her: ‘‘ Christine, Jesus 
Christ is your sin-bearer. Cast all your 
guilt and shame on Him.’’ The woman 
threw herself prone on the floor in prayer. 
The writer says: ‘‘Something untranslata- 
ble passed between her soul and His. She 
knew that she was forgiven, and, like one 
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of old, she rose up and went down to her 
house justified.” 

The full meaning of the atonement can- 
not be set forth in words. It is ‘*some- 
thing untranslatable.”’ Nor can it be under- 
stood except through a profound sense of 
Sin and an inward assurance that its stain 
has been taken away through the blood of 
Jesus Christ. Mr. Gladstone’s most effect- 
ive sentences in refuting Mrs. Besant’s au- 
tobiographical effort to show why she aban- 
doned faith in the atonement are these: ‘‘ In 
all her different phases of thought that 
place in the mind where the sense of sin 
should be appears to have remained, all 
through the shifting scenes of her mental 
history, an absolute blank.’’ ‘‘She never 
quitted what she had never in its integrity 
possessed.”’ But the Christian knows. The 
strength of Mr. Gladstone’s article lies in 
its testimony to his personal experience of 
forgiveness of sin through Christ as con- 
sistent with the mental processes of a mind 
which has grappled with conspicuous suc- 


cess with the greatest problems of states- - 


manship and religion. 


= 


HARMONY IN THE BOARD. 


The New York Observer, in an editorial 
on the American Board finances, needlessly 
recalls to the minds of its readers a condi- 
tion of things which had been practically 
forgotten. It says: 


When the American Board met at Worces- 
ter last year and gave the ‘“liberals”’ their 
way by arranging for the appointment of Rev. 
Mr. Hume as a missionary of the board, the 
‘liberals”’ said that the speedy extinction of 
the debt was assured. All was henceforth to 
be harmony and prosperity. We do not know 
whether the special contributions for the 
reduction of the debt came from ‘ liberal”’ 
sources or not, but it is certain that the ‘ lib- 
eral” predictions have failed to come to pass. 

It is not strange that our contemporary 
should have forgotten even the name of the 
missionary whose appointment was then 
being discussed, and should have substi- 
tuted the name of another, who has been 
for many years under commission by the 
board. The blunder of the Observer is 
simply one indication of the gratifying fact 
that the controversy which ended a year ago 
at Worcester has completely passed out of 
the public mind. No appointment has been 
made by the Prudential Committee the 
past year to which exception could be taken 
by any member of the board whatever. No 
step has been taken in administering its af- 
fairs which has called forth remonstrance 
or objection, nor is there anywhere mani- 
fested any want of confidence in the board 
or its officers. This harmony has been un- 
disturbed throughout the year. During 
the year preceding the Worcester meeting 
the American Board became involved in 
debt to the extent of $88,318. This year 
$27,919 has been added to the debt, making 
it $116,237. This increase, as every one 
knows, has been caused by the unprece- 
dented financial depression, which has not 
been more felt by the board than by other 
Congregational societies or those of other 
denominations. The Presbyterian Board, 
which began the year with a surplus of 
$1,858, closed it with a debt of $102,597. 

There are no indications from any quarter 
that any disturbing influences will be intro- 
duced at the Madison meeting. All parties 
in that now ancient controversy to which 
the Observer refers came together at Worces- 
ter on common ground so far as the admin- 
istration of the board was concerned, thanks 
to the wise action of a committee appointed 
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with wonderful sagacity by President Storrs. 


- and led by the Holy Spirit into a unity 


which at first seemed impossible. 


HUMAN OWNERSHIP OR STEWARD- 
SHIP: WHICH? 


For the Christian there is but one reply 
to this question. What we have is not our 
own. It is only intrusted to us. We are 
merely stewards. But while we all are 
ready to assent to such a statement there 
are few of us, indeed, to whom it really 
comes home with its full weight of meaning. 

“My million not my own,” says the rich 
man, ‘‘when I have made every dollar of 
it myself and honorably. Of course it is 
God’s in a certain sense but that does not 
make it the less mine.’’ ‘‘My day’s wages 
and my little savings-bank account not 
mine,’’ says the mechanic, ‘‘ when I hardly 
can support my family on the former, and 
have had to stint myself for years in order 
to have anything at all to lay up for old 
age. Of course, it is God’s, just as the 
wood which forms my house is, but it is 
mine and nobody else’s among men.”’ 

Butisit? Reversethe situation. Imagine 
yourself, whether rich or poor, to be in 
temporary need and to know that a friend 
or neighbor is abundantly able to render you 
reasonable aid without doing injury to his 
family or to any interest for which he is re- 
sponsible. Would you not feel that, if he 
regarded himself as truly God’s steward, 
he ought to be willing to supply your need 
within proper limits? Wotld not that be 
your idea of what stewardship ought to 
mean, and would you not feel that God 
wishes him to consider himself asa steward, 
rather than as the absolute owner, of his 
possessions? 

Stewardship in the divine sight, rightly 
understood, means not merely the wise, dili- 
gent, fruitful management of property for 
our own sakes, commendable although this 
is, but it means also the readiness to use, 
and sometimes even the willingness to seek, 
opportunities for relieving and encouraging 
others. God has given what we have for 
others as truly as for ourselves. We are 
not necessarily to denude ourselves of com- 
forts but we are to be unselfish. We are 
not necessarily to surrender the sense of 
ownership of what we have. This would 
be unnatural. But we are to hold our pos- 
sessions as subject to a higher authority 
and as liable to a sudden, imperative call. 
Owners in the ordinarily accepted sense we 
are not. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Worcester Musical Festival of last 
week in each of its seven concerts gave 
striking testimony to the richness of sacred 
themes for the highest musical effects. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday evenings 
were given to Mendelssohn’s oratorio of 
Elijah, Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem and Saint- 
Saens’s Samson and Delilah. The principal 
vocal selection for Wednesday afternoon was 
from Chadwick’s setting of the old Latin 
hymn Phenix Expirans, which is a lesson 
on death and resurrection. Thursday after- 
noon included an aria from Goldmark’s 
Queen of Sheba and Handel’s Coronation 
Anthem, Zadok the Priest. Thursday even- 
ing, ‘‘artists’ night,’? four selections from 
Rubinstein’s Paradise Lost were presented, 
while one of the leading soloists gave for 
an encore a song that was a sermon, Miss 
Lang’s exquisite setting of The Land o’ the 
Leal. Friday afternoon was given to four 
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compositions of Gounod, filled with his 
characteristic religious spirit, closing with 
Unfold Ye Portals from The Redemption. 
One might wish that churches could com- 
mand the services of the powerful chorus 
of 500, the sixty instrumental performers 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
many of the solo artists, in order to secure 
spiritual impressions of irresistible power. 


Rey. Newman Smyth, D.D., president of 
the New Haven Law and Order League, has 
published an open letter to the police com- 
missioners stating with great fullness and 
eandor that after repeated appeals to the 
police department to suppress illicit liquor 
selling it still continues, and that he has 
in his possession evidence of the fact in 
nearly a hundred cases. This he puts at 
the disposal of the department and once 
more asks them to do their duty. One 
violator is a public official, whose case has 
before been complained of in vain. He 
now again presents this as a test case of 
the independence of the department from 
politics. It is especially insisted that the 
State should assume the responsibility and 
expense of these prosecutions, as well as 
the securing of evidence, and not compel 
private citizens to do and pay for what 
officials are set to do. The letter is a vig- 
orous and judicious document and cannot 
be ignored. It evinces a spirit at work in 
New Haven similar to that which in New 
York, Chicago and elsewhere is calling to 
strict account the men whose business it is to 
enforce the laws. Dr. Smyth and his coad- 
jutors will not be easily discouraged from 
the campaign on which they have entered 
with such abundant ammunition. 


The New York Democratic convention at 
Saratoga last week surprised the public and 
perhaps itself by ‘‘stampeding’’ for Dayid 
Bennett Hill and nominating him for goy- 
ernor, This act gives assurance of lively 
times in the political campaign in the Em- 
pire State and at the same time much sim- 
plifies the contest there. Hill is Tammany’s 
pet candidate, the Napoleonic leader of the 
Democratic State ‘‘machine.’’ He can be 
relied on, if elected, to reward his followers 
and punish his enemies. He is the most 
conspicuous, if not the ablest, representa- 
tive of the worst elements in American 
politics. He has persistently defied his 
party in Congress and has practically de- 
feated the administration in its effort to 
make official appointments in his own State. 
But, on the other hand, he was himself over- 
whelmingly defeated last fall in his effort to 
force his tool, Maynard, into the position of 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. Public 
sentiment in New York in favor of honesty 
in government has been much strengthened 
by the developments of the past few months, 
and the prospect of Hill’s election is, fortu- 
nately, not bright. 


The disgust of the anti-machine Dem- 
ocrats, or, as the Brooklyn Eagle terms 
them, the conscience Democracy, with the 
nomination of Hill for governor of New 
York may lead to putting an independent 
ticket in the field, though it is not yet cer- 
tain that they can be persuaded in large 
numbers to openly withdraw from the regu- 
lar party organization or to unite on an 
available candidate for governor. Such a 
step would insure Hill’s defeat and may 
afford an opportunity for an emphatic 
declaration of adherence to principle by a 
large number who are not satisfied with 
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either party nomination. If no such moye- 
ment takes place the only alternatives of- 
fered to the citizens of New York State 
will be to indorse the corruptions of Tam- 
many and the fraud of Maynard or to re- 
main silent or to vote for Morton. It does 
not seem that such a calamity as the first of 
these alternatives is possible, but it can be 
avoided only by the vigilance of all honest 
citizens. 


The adjournment last Saturday of the 
New York Constitutional Convention was 
marked by several. manifestations of the 
good feeling which has come to pervade this 
body of 150 men during their five months 
of joint labor. The skill and success ex- 
hibited by Joseph H. Choate as presiding 
officer were fitly recognized by his fellow- 
delegates, who gave him asubstantial token 
of their esteem. His farewell address 
summed up clearly and dispassionately the 
achievements of the convention. Out of 
400 amendments proposed from different 
sources, only thirty-three were adopted, but 
these relate, as we have already shown, to 
the most vital issues now before the people 
of the State. With the exception of the 
apportionment amendment the conclusions 
reached have received in the main the sup- 
port of both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic delegates. But this important ex- 
ception gives a partisan character to the ad- 
dress which has gone out to the people in 
the name of the Republicans alone, recapit- 
ulating the work of the convention. The 
Democrats, it is said, will issue a separate 
address. The voters of the State on Noy. 
6 will express their approval or disapproval 
of the amendments submitted, on which 
judgment is to be passed in a way that will 
secure the largest permanent and immediate 
results. 


One of the most remarkable events in 
criminal history was the arrest last week 
in New York City of Capt. Henry W. How- 
gate, once a popular army officer, The 
United States Weather Bureau was estab- 
lished in 1870 through his efforts, with him 
as its practical head. Ten years later he 
was forced to resign his office because of 
his dissipated life, and the next year it was 
discovered that he had defrauded the govy- 
ernment of over $300,000. He was indicted 
for embezzlement and forgery, but escaped 
through the connivance of his daughter and 
his mistress. With the latter he fled, wan- 
dering for years in the West and South, 
with secret service officers on his trail. 
About six years ago he came to New York, 
and under an assumed name opened a shop 
for the sale of old and rare books, There 
he has since lived as a citizen, voting at 
elections, serving on a jury, and gathered 
around him a circle of literary friends. 
But by his own confession he has never 
escaped the burden of conscience and the 
dread of discovery, and when the detective 
arrested him and called him by his true 
name, he only said, ‘‘I have been expecting 
this for years.’ From a hale and hearty 
man he has become bent and gray and 
feeble, and will no doubt end his life in 
prison, which perhaps will not be less agree- 
able than his years of uneasy liberty bear- 
ing the burden of crime. His history is 
one more illustration of the old truth, ‘‘ The 
way of transgressors is hard.”’ 


Less liquor was sold in New York City 
last Sunday than on any other Sunday for 
several years. Arrests for violation of the 
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excise law brought in 240 persons, but it is 
not likely that they will be punished, for 
Police Justice Hogan, who seems to rival 
Justices Paddy Divver and Roesch in his 
devotion to these violators of law, dis- 
charged the prisoners brought before him 
and rebuked the policemen for arresting 
them. Nevertheless, this movement, for 
which Superintendent Byrnes is responsible, 
will help to demonstrate the corruption of 
the police courts and the great obstacles in 
the way of maintaining the supremacy of 
the law in that Tammany-ridden city; and 
it will also have its effect in arousing the 
citizens, who have already received impres- 
sions enough to startle anything that has 
life in it to fight for liberty and law. 


For several days last week the Weather 
Bureau kept promising a severe storm with 
high gales to New England. But the sun 
kept smiling serenely every day and Friday 
the public were informed that the storm 
had swept away seaward. The South At- 
lantic coast, however, felt the full force 
of it and its skirts swept along the New 
Jersey and the southern coast of New 
England on Sunday. Florida, especially, 
was a heavy sufferer. Buildings were 
wrecked, vessels sunk or driven ashore, 
wharves swept away and crops destroyed. 
At Tampa the Presbyterian church, the 
Tampa Bay Hotel and the cigar factories 
were badly damaged. At Palatka three 
steamers were wrecked, At St. Augustine 
the waves dashed over the sea wall, many 
houses were filled with water and windows 
blownin. Telegraph poles were prostrated 
and orange groves were wind swept. The 
damage is estimated at over $1,000,000 in 
Florida, but no loss of life is reported. 


Neither in Utah nor elsewhere in the coun- 
try has President Cleveland’s proclamation 
of amnesty to Mormons convicted under the 
Edmunds law of polygamy excited much 
comment. Practically it affects the situation 
but little, since it only reaffirms President 
Harrison’s proclamation of January, 1893, 
without the condition which he attached. 
Not more than 1,000 persons were prosecuted 
for polygamy under the Edmunds law, and 
the great majority of them have already re- 
nounced the practice of polygamy. More- 
over, the Mormon Church, while not repudi- 
ating the doctrine, has advised compliance 
with the laws of the land. The Democratic 
papers in Utah are making what party cap- 
ital they can out of the proclamation, but it 
will influence few votes. So far as we can 
learn, members of the Mormon Church are 
about equally divided between the two na- 
tional parties. 


Lord Rosebery has promised that the first 
measure to be considered in the British 
Parliament shall be the bill for disestab- 
lishment in Wales. The Church of Eng- 
land is entering politics with desperate 
earnestness to prevent the passage of this 
bill, which, if it goes through the House 
of Commons, will no doubt be vetoed in 
the House of Lords. But when it has 
passed it may be found that the English 
Church has injured itself by its attempt to 
defeat the bill. Mr. Gladstone has pub- 
lished a letter explaining his former one in 
defense of the Norwegian system of regu- 
lating the liquor traffic. He declares that 
le supports local option, but believes that 
the Norwegian system is an important im- 
provement over local option for overcoming 
the frightful evils of drink. The Czar of 
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Russia is very seriously ill. It is reported 
that he is afflicted with Bright’s disease 
and can live but a few months. He is forty- 
nine years of age. His death would place 
on the throne his oldest son, Nicholas, 
twenty-six years old, a young man without 
any special qualifications, so far as is known, 
for so responsible a position. 


Japan continues to gain in her contest 
with China, and not only by victories over 
the Chinese forces but in the unity and en- 
thusiasm of her people in the respect of 
foreign powers. On another page Dr. De- 
Forest indicates the rapid growth of modern 
civilized ideas which has been going on in 
that country in recent years. On the other 
hand, China is not only proving herself un- 
able to cope with her foe, but is threatened 
by the loose discipline and want of patriot- 
ism of her own troops, grave dangers of in- 
surrection and of financial collapse. There 
are rumors that the Japanese have invaded 
China by entering the province of Man- 
churia, and that they have gained a victory, 
that Russia has made a provisional agree- 
ment with China which will affect the issues 
of the war, that the Chinese emperor is 
greatly alarmed because of the untrust- 
worthiness of his officers, and that a panic 
in his army is imminent. It is also an- 
nounced that the Japanese forces have oc- 
cupied Wiju without opposition and are 
marching on Moukden, and that the Chi- 
nese emperor may be dethroned in favor 
of his son. But news from both these coun- 
tries comes slowly and needs to be sifted 
and verified before it can be accepted. Of 
the continued advances of the Japanese and 
their growing esprit de corps there can be 
no question. 


A new treaty between England and Japan 
was ratified Aug. 25. By the old treaty the 
Japanese government was forbidden to 
charge more ‘than five per cent. duties on 
goods imported from England, and could 
not try in its courts foreigners charged with 
offenses committed on Japanese soil, but 
must refer them to consular authorities. 
These conditions extended also to the rela- 
tions of Japan with foreign countries. By 
the new treaty no limit is placed to the 
duties which may be imposed on importa- 
tions under $50,000,000, and consular courts 
are to be abandoned at the end of five years. 
A similar treaty is under consideration by 
our government and will, no doubt, be 
adopted. Japan is rapidly proving her 
right to be treated as a civilized nation, and 
temporary delay in arranging new treaties 
need not now disturb her, for if her present 
success continues she will be able soon to de- 
mand still better terms. As the British 
treaty is not to go into effect till other 
governments concur, it may yet be further 
modified to the advantage of Japan. 


The town elections in Connecticut re- 
sulted in large Republican gains. The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
sitting at Chicago, rendered through Justice 
Harlan a decision reversing in part the 
‘decision of Judge Jenkins eight months 
ago, denying the right of employés to strike 
with a view to injuring the business of their 
employers. Justice Harlan’s opinion admits 
that the men may quit work singly or ina 
body, but they must not resort to intimida- 
tion and violence.——Mr. Goff, prosecuting 
attorney, asked the Lexow committee for 
protection for the men in the employ of the 
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prosecution in their dangerous work of 
serving subpceras. 


IN BRIEF. 


Did ever purity, sweetness and strength 
shine out in a human face more impressively 
than in that of John Coleridge Patteson? The 
series of sketches begun this week by Dr. 
Creegan will include, besides Bishop Patte- 
son, those deservedly famous pioneers in wis- 
sion fields, Titus Coan, William Goodell, Will- 
iam Schauffler, Griffith John and William 
Carey. They are just the kind of missionary 
literature to put into the hands of young 
people. 


The Jewish new year began last Sunday. 
The Jews are three-quarters of a year behind 
the times. 


“Septuagint revisers’’ is a clever phrase 
coined by an enemy of the New York City 
committee of seventy. 


One who reads the English weeklies—polit- 
ical, religious and literary—cannot but note 
the increasing deference shown to the opinions 
of men and journals in this country. 


Rey. Dr. Briggs believes that 50,000 Protes- 
tant ministers could be profitably spared from 
the 99,000 in this country. The Presbyterian 
General Assembly has already voted to count 
Dr. Briggs with the 50,000. 


The movement for municipal reform is not a 
spasm this time. The leaders in it are there 
to stay. Dr. Parkhurst says,.as many others 
are ready to say, ‘If we are whipped on 
Nov. 6 I will take a two weeks’ vacation, 
and then I will begin again.” 


We have now in Boston three churches that 
call themselves Temples, and another starting 
out this autumn along institutional lines as- 
sumes the title of Everyday Church. We have 
a few churcbes left that are plodding along 
without any special appellative. 


An eminent educator used to say that he 
always read a well-arranged page of advertise- 
ments as a work of art and for the various and 
valuable information it was sure to give him. 
We are constantly in receipt of inquiries about 
practical matters which would be sufficiently 
answered by a careful perusal of our advertis- 
ing columns, 


Arkansas has voted no license. The ma- 
jorities in favor of license were confined to 
the larger towns and cities, but in much 
the larger part of the State no liquor can be 
lawfully sold. Arkansas takes a decided step 
forward in good morals and good government 
The negro vote, we regret to say, is usually 
against prohibition. 


The University of Aberdeen, Scotland, has 
introduced in a novel way the principle of 
civil service reform in securing a professor of 
systematic theology. Eight candidates pre- 
sented themselves for written examination 
and Rey. W. P. Patterson gained the prize. 
There is a hint for Andover, searching for a 
man for the chair left vacant by Dr. Tucker. 


The author of the article on International 
Law in the East, Rev. Dr. J. H. DeForest, has 
been a missionary of the board in Japan for 
eighteen years, a careful student of the history 
of that country and of the character of its 
people. He is home on a furlough, residing 
in Auburndale, Mass. As aspeaker and lec- 
turer we know of no one in these parts more 
instructive and entertaining. 


The Interior notes with satisfaction that the 
number of Presbyterian churches in the 
United States with a membership of over 
1,000 has increased in a few years from ten to 
twenty-eight. It looks rather odd to see by 
far the largest in the list, Dr. Talmage’s 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, with a membership of 
4,447, when we remember that it does not keep 
up any regular Sunday services. 
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A reporter last week attempted to lift the 
veil of privacy and get facts from Judge Gay- 
nor concerning his past life as a husband. 
‘‘Have you been sent down here to insult 
me?” asked the judge. ‘If so, go back, and 
if you will resign I will get you a new posi- 
tion. Iam among people who know all about 
me—the little that is good and whatever is 
bad or unfortunate—and I abide by what they 
think of me.’’ 


Some of the public libraries in Great Britain 
have begun to excise from the newspapers on 
file in their reading-rooms all racing news 
and betting tips. This is the legitimate result 
of the gambling mania which has swept over 
the British realm. If newspaper proprietors 
in this country persist in catering to the same 
class of readers it will be necessary for library 
trustees here to consider their responsibilities 
and duties in the same matter. 


At a recent installation service two minis- 
ters were assigned parts and thirty minutes 
were to be divided between them. The first 
speaker occupied twenty-nine and a half min- 
utes. His unfortunate brother took the other 
half-minute merely to call attention to the 
fact. The saddest comment to be made on 
the matter is that this sort of theft is so com- 
mon that it might not have been noticed by 
many in the audience if the second speaker 
had not taken the few seconds left to him to 
point it out. 


Cardinal Vaughan, in a recent address on 
The Reunion of Christendom, said that the 
High Church Anglicans who, when in papal 
countries, partook of the communion in Roman 
Catholic churches were guilty of “spiritual 
brigandage and wholesale sacrilege.’’ He 
said many other things that will be rather 
unpleasant for the Anglicans who are aping 
Rome, and at the same time he furnished 
the evangelical party with strongest proof 
that the ritualistic drift in England is a sweet 
morsel under the tongue of Rome. 


“We may rejoice in the movement from the 
slums into the suburbs, but we must take 
eare that the suburbs do not become slums.’’ 
So speaks a far-seeing London Congregation- 
alist, urging upon bis brethren the importance 
of planting churches in the rapidly growing 
sections of outer London. It is a thought 
which needs emphasis too, on this side the 
Atlantic in our large cities, where people of 
all classes are more and more inclined to 
make their homes away from urban sights and 
sounds. 


The Unitarian Conference Jast week de- 
nounced lynching. We vote heartily for its 
resolution. If, as is stated, Governor Flower 
of New York has pardoned thirteen murderers 
during the last two years, a resolution on his 
administration is also in order. Nothing more 
encourages lynching than to see undoubted 
criminals, after they have been convicted by 
long and laborious processes of law, let loose 
again on society by a weak or wicked execu- 
tive. We suggest that that British committee 
on lynching begin their labors by interview- 
ing Flower, Altgeld and a few other governors 
of that ilk. 


The desire of ministers to be heard was 
never more pleadingly expressed than now, 
as is often indicated by their published prom- 
ises to entertain their hearers. One of the 
Baptist pastors of Boston furnished an inter- 
esting illustration of this last Sunday by ad- 
vertising that he would speak at the evening 
service on A Cry from Boston’s Outcasts, The 
Murder on Cambridge Street, A Message to 
the New York Democratic Convention—all 
this rich treat leading up, with special music, 
to the climax, the main theme, Is There a 
Hell? Nothing appears to have been wanting 
to complete the scene except the stereopticon. 


So Boston is to be invaded next summer by 
the devoted hosts of Christian Endeavorers. 
Already a campaign had been inaugurated tu 
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secure the national convention two or three 
years hence, and now that the railroads are 
not able to furnish satisfactory rates to the 
Golden Gate the idea of going to San Fran- 
cisco is abandoned and Boston’s turn comes 
earlier than it dared to hope. San Francisco 
people will swallow their disappointment as 
gracefully as they can and meantime the En- 
deavorers of this city will bestir themselves to 
-bring about a convention that shall equal the 
notable ones of the past. 


Railways and steamships are revolutioniz- 
ing travel in ways which we believed impos- 
sible twenty-five years ago. Last week the 
Lucania spanned the Atlantic from Queens- 
town to New York in tive days, seven hours 
and forty-eight minutes. Advances as great 
are being made in local travel. A reporter 


the other day started from Evanston, I11., on ° 


an electric car, and by trolley, cable and 
horse cars he arrived at Hammond, Ind., in 
four hours,a distance of thirty-seven and a 
half miles, at a cost of forty-five cents. A 
‘bicyclist has made a mile in 1 min., 50 3-5 sec. 
A horse in Ohio last Saturday paced a mile 
in 1 min.,591-2sec. Pneumatic roller skates 
are coming. Is it to be the flying machine 
next? 


Here and there as a result of careful can- 
vassing of the matter churches are deciding 
to use individual communion cups. An im- 
portant Baptist church in Brooklyn—the Bed- 
ford Avenue—has just adopted the system. 
Each cup is made after a special design sub- 
mitted by thecommittee. The material will be 
silver, gold lined, with a weighted bottom, so it 
cannot be easily overturned by nervous or aged 
people. The manner of serving will be by 
placing twenty-five cups on an oblong tray to 
be carried by the deacon serving the sacra- 
ment, he to be followed by another deacon 
who will receive the tray when the cups are 
emptied. This is a reform which cannot be 
hastened, but which, on the other hand, will 
not, in our judgment, long be stayed. 


A monastic order was instituted in the 
Episcopal Church at New York last Saturday 
by Bishop Potter. It is the second iustitution 
of the sort in that denomination, the first 
haying been formed eight years ago. So far 
its founder is the only member, and he has 
taken the vows of chastity, poverty and obe- 
dience for five years. He is a native of Bos- 
ton, a young man of excellent family, success- 
ful business experience and devoted Christian 
character. His religious nameis to be Brother 
Hugh. The object of the organization is a 
noble one—to work for boys and young men 
in the eity—but the introduction of monastic 
vows and orders into Protestant churches 
bodes no good. Our college settlements do the 
same work which this new order proposes, and 
we doubt not that the workers labor as effect- 
ively and with as thorough manliness as they 
would if they wore the dress of a religious 
order and took vows to remain poor, not to 
marry and to obey the church authorities. 


a 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


' FROM NEW YORK. 
The Political Pot Boiling. 

Politics is the topic just now with all 
classes except those up-town Republicans 
“too respectable to vote.’? These could 
not ask for nominees more honorable in 
character and record than are Messrs. Mor- 
ton, Saxton and Haight, nor will there soon 
occur a louder call for the purification of 
the politics of our city and State. The 
Democratic nomination for governor is by 
far the strongest that could be made by that 
party. Mr. Hill is just the kind of man 
whom that kind of people like. The in- 
citer and rewarder of the Maynard theft, 
through two gubernatorial terms the con- 
Stant friend of the liquor interest, thor- 
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oughly versed in all demagogic tricks, hay- 
ing already despotic control over the votes 
of thousands of former political favorites 
and office holders, he is ‘‘the hardest man 
to beat’’ that could have been named. It 
will require a close union of all the friends 
of good government to defeat him, and if he 
is not defeated farewell to the hope of 
cleansing our city at least during his admin- 
istration. The nomination for judge of the 
Court of Appeals of Judge Gaynor of Brook- 
lyn, widely known for his activity in se- 
curing the conviction and imprisonment of 
John Y. McKane, is a shrewd move, and 
may save for the ticket the votes of the 
more reputable people. 


More Police Troubles. 

Among the new charges brought against 
certain men who disgrace the police force 
is the conniving at frauds in the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners, the trick being for one 
man to pass several times through the mill 
under different names and then to sell his 
surplus papers to less acute newcomers. 
Another exposed fraud is the forging and 
exchanging of civil service examination pa- 
pers. New facts have also been gathered 
concerning the connection of this same class 
with the ‘‘ green goods’’ (counterfeit money) 
business which had, if it has not now, its 
headquarters in one of the drinking salvons 
of a notorious police justice. 

Still another rascality on which light has 
been thrown is the collusion with dishonest 
pawnbrokers who, it is alleged, share with 
equally dishonest officers their plunder ex- 
torted from well-known thieves. One good 
thing, however, has come out of this dis- 
closure—the making public the fact that 
the victim of a robbery is not_bound, con- 
stant assertion to the contrary notwith- 
standing, to pay the pawnbroker the amount 
he may claim to have advanced on the stolen 
goods. It would be hard to find a man who 
has not paid, or known his friend to pay, 
these extortioners on the advice of police- 
men that it was the only way of recovering 
their stolen property. This swindle will 
not work easily hereafter. 

The holding up of a horse car on its reg- 
ular route and the robbing of its passen- 
gers by one of the notorious neighborhood 
‘“gangs’’ and the assaulting and robbing of 
several citizens in the public streets—two of 
them (a Wall Street broker and a naval com- 
modore) in Fifth Avenue—have not soft- 
ened the current criticisms of the force. It 
looks as if peaceable citizens might have to 
go armed for self defense ere long. 
Talmagian Rumors. 

It is high time for fresh Talmage rumors, 
and a new batch is started, leading off with 
a statement that the resolution of the trus- 
tees of the latest of the burned Tabernacles— 
not to rebuild—is being reconsidered. Thus 
much, at least, appears to be true, that an 
old-time parishioner and admirer of Dr. 
Talmage has concocted and presented to 
the trustees an original plan for raising the 
wherewithal to rebuild on the site of the 
recent edifice a structure after the former 
plan but of steel, and to be known as the 
Talmage (not the Brooklyn) Tabernacle. 
The plan is for a new church and society (to 
be formed) to issue say $300,000 worth of 
nou-interest: bearing bonds of one dollar, 
twenty dollars and one hundred dollars face 
value, each bond to be adorned with a pic- 
ture of the new Tabernacle and a portrait 
and autograph of the pastor. The bonds 
are to run for twenty years, at the end of 
which time the projector of the scheme 
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feels sure that few, if any, of the bond- 
holders will be willing to part with them 
for their cash value, preferring to keep them 
as souvenirs. Judging from past expori- 
ence, the holders could probably have that 
privilege. 

A Great Purchase. 

The common talk of selling the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church (Dr. Park- 
hurst’s) has come to an end, at least for the 
present. The Metropolitan Insurance Com- 
pany, which proposed to buy it, has now 
secured the entire front of the block be- 
tween Madison and Fourth Avenues—a pur 
chase which includes the National Acad- 
emy of Design building on the Fourth Ave- 
nue corner. The company has been for a 
year and a half quietly buying up this prop- 
erty, comprising nine dwelling houses and 
the academy on Twenty-third Street and 
four on Twenty-fourth Street. On the last 
named lots, 115 feet frontage, the company 
is building an addition to its elegant mar- 
ble structure facing the square. The front- 
age of their property on the two avenues 
and two streets must be some 800 feet or 
more, and if in time it shall be built upon 
in keeping with the style of the present ed- 
ifice it will be by far the most imposing 
structure for business purposes in this coun- 
try, if indeed it shall have its equal in the 
world. It is gratifying to know that one 
object of the purchase has been to keep 
this property and the neighborhood from 
being degraded by saloons, beer gardens 
and similar nuisances, which defile nearly 
every corner on all the business streets of 
the city—with from one to five more be- 
tween the corners—and seem to be the spe- 
cial pets and revenue producers of our city 
officials. 

A New Phenix. 

After repeated delays, including the re 
building of their insufficient side walls at 
an added expense of $3,000, Rev. Alexander 
Lewis and his New England (Brooklyn) 
Church people are rejoicing in the nearly 
approaching completion of their new edifice. 
It is an admirably planned building, will 
seat 600 and, when the Sunday school room 
is thrown open, 1,000. So far from being 
scattered by the fire, there is evidently a 
brighter future than ever before this plucky 
people. 

Educational. 

The Brooklyn public evening schools are 
to be resumed on Tuesday, Oct. 2, holding 
sessions three evenings in the week for 
eleven weeks. These schools have this 
peculiarity, that older scholars desiring to 
pursue a single branch of study may attend 
on the class where, and at the time when, 
that branch is taught, and may then leave 
the school for the rest of the session—the 
object being to help those who are busy 
through the day and wish to make the most. 
profitable disposal of the time they can 
command at night. Union Seminary has 
begun the new year with about the same 
number of students as last year, and about 
the same proportion of Congregationalists. 
Sociological studies are to have special at- 
tention hereafter, the students blending. 
practice with theory by serving as pastors’ 
assistants, city missionaries, ‘‘ settlement” 
workers, etc., under oversight of the faculty. 
Personals. 

Dr. Pentecost, after supplying Dr. John 
Hall’s pulpit for several Sabbaths, has gone 
back to London for avother year at least. 
Among recent clerical arrivals here are Dr. 
Jobn Hall, Dr. and Mrs. Reuen Thomas, | 
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Dr. Behrends and Dr. A. H. Bradford, who 
spent most of his vacation in the high Alps, 
and abstained from preaching save on two 
occasions in London—once for Dr. Fair- 
bairn and once for the Westminster people, 
who last year tried to coax him away from 
America. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
A Rousing Meeting. 

The citizens rally Sunday afternoon to the 
support of the Civic Federation in its war- 
fare against gambling was something for 
which to be grateful. It showed that con- 
science and principle are not yet dead here, 
that when there is need the people can be 
persuaded to act. Before the time for call- 
ing the meeting to order in Central Music 
Hall every seat and every inch of standing 
room were taken. The audience-room of 
the First Methodist Church, which is not 
far away, was secured for an overflow meet- 
ing. This was also too small for the crowds 
who wanted to bear witness against the sin 
of gambling. In these two audiences fully 
5,000 representative citizens lifted up their 
protest against the public gambling, which 
has so long gone on unrebuked among us. 
Lyman J. Gage of the First National Bank 
presided. Rev. W. G. Clarke, who has been 
foremostin gathering the information which 
has led to the closing of several of the most 
notorious of the gambling dens, told very 
modestly but clearly the story of the efforts 
of the Federation and the result of its in- 
vestigations. Corporation Counsel Rubens, 
who represented the mayor, declared that 
there would be no more gambling in the 
city during the present administration. 
His attempts to praise the mayor were not 
altogether successful, nor were his claims 
that the number of gambling houses had 
been reduced from 446 to 109 since he came 
into power believed. These statements were 
greeted with hisses and laughter, as were 
his attempts to claim the Civic Federation 
as simply an assistant of the mayor in his 
efforts to reform the city. 


Other speakers were Bishop Fallows, 
Hon. John W. Ela, Father Hodnet, W. C. 
Pomeroy of the American Federation of 
Labor, William Dillon, publisher of the 
Roman Catholic paper, the New World, 
Rey. O. P. Gifford, T. J. Morgan, designated 
by the press as ‘‘ labor agitator and social- 
ist,’ Dr. P. S. Henson and Prof. Graham 
Taylor, whose ringing words prepared the 
way for a resolution commending the Fed- 
eration in its work and urging all good citi- 
zens to co operate with the mayor in his 
efforts to suppress gambling. The same 
persons, with few exceptions, spoke at the 
overflow meeting. It is thought that not 


less than 500 gamblers were present to hear 


what was said. If they came to learn what 
the public sentiment is their presence was 
not in vain. If, as some have suggested, 
they came to break up the meeting, they 
were wise enough to make no attempts in 
this direction. 

Sentiment Growing. 

Of course a meeting like this cannot of 
itself reform a city, but it goes a great way 
- toward showing the evil element what sort 
of enemies it has to contend with, and 
in uniting the moral forces makes it 
possible for blind political partisans to see 
what is to be done if office is retained. 
The very general reference to the vice of 
gambling in our pulpits Sunday morning 
and an appeal to stand by the Civic Federa- 
_ tion in its work for the moral elevation of 
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the city will aid in creating that public sen- 
timent without which no lasting reform is 
possible. There is a prospect now that the 
city officers will join the Civic Federation in 
its efforts to rid the city of the gambling 
evil and that Rev. Mr. Clarke will be able 
through the agitation which he has himself 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing about 


to accomplish all that he set out to ac-. 


complish. The press is quite in the habit 
of referring to him as the Dr. Parkhurst of 
Chicago. Certainly he is no less earnest in 
his desire to benefit the city and we hope 
he will prove to be no less wise in his 
methods. The Grand Jury has brought in 
something like a score of indictments against 
the gamblers, having, it is thought, ample 
evidence to secure their conviction. Owners 
of property are also indicted for renting to 
those who carry on an illegal business. If 
the city authorities are in earnest, there will 
be no difficulty whatever in closing up all 
public gambling houses and reducing the 
evil to a minimum. 

Seminary Reception. 

The faculty of our seminary, Monday 
evening, gave a reception to the pastors of 
the churches, forty four in number, which 
are sustained in part or wholly by the City 
Missiouary Society. At the close of the so- 
cial festivities the guests gathered in one of 
the large lecture-rooms to listen to addresses 
from the young men in regard to the pres- 
ent condition and needs of their fields. 
Some of the stories were more than roman- 
tic. The success of the work connected 
with the California Avenue Church, for 
example, is simply marvelous By Thanks- 
giving Day the congregation will be in its 
completed house of worship, which has been 
secured at a cost of about $45,000. For two 
years and a half, or during the entire pas 
torate of Mr. Fox, there have been added 
an average of twenty-two at each commun- 
ion, more than half the number on confes- 
sion of faith and more men than women at 
that. It was because the City Missionary 
Society gave the needed aid at the right 
time that this work has been made possible. 

This very pleasant and instructive gather- 
ing was, no doubt, due to the forethought 
of Professor Curtiss, the president of the 
society, though in bringing it about he had 
the hearty co-operation of his colleagues. 
It seemed a little strange to hear President 
Fisk talk of the time, only a few years ago, 
when he and the two other professors in the 
seminary organized the Union Park Church 
with nineteen members, and this at atime 
when the First, the Plymouth and the New 
England were the only churches of our 
order in the city. Within the city limits we 
now have sixty-eight, all of them giving 
promise not only of life but of arapid and 
vigorous growth. 

Resignation at Oak Park. 

There is universal regret not only among 
the people in Oak Park over Dr. Henry N. 
Hoyt’s decision to accept the invitation of 
the First Church in Sacramento, Cal., to be- 
come their pastor but in all the churches in 
the city. Dr. Iloyt has had rare success in 
his ministry and bas endeared himself to 
all who have made his acquaintance. Asa 
preacher, an organizer, a pastor and a friend 
he has been all that his church could desire. 
Unless Sacramento can furnish the best of 
reasons for removing a pastor between whom 
and his people the relations bave been unu- 
sually intimate we shall be inclined to bring 
a pretty strong indictment against her for 
what sbe bas done. 
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A New Church. 

After existing for nearly a generation as 
a mission of the First Presbyterian Church, 
the famous Railroad Mission, so-called be- 
cause it was started by Rev. Brainerd 
Kent in railroad cars, has been recognized 
as a regular church, to be known as the 
South Side Tabernacle. It begins with a 
membership of 224, which will be rapidly 
increased. The recognition exercises were 
of interest to all Christians in the city. 
Rev. Charles Morton, who for the last thir- 
teen or fourteen years has done such valiant 
service as the mission pastor, was present 
to speak of his joyful experiences and to 
welcome his successor. Dr. Barrows of the 
First Church, under whose fostering care 
the great work of the mission has been 
done, and whose members will continue 
their interest in it, preached the recognition 
sermon, while Dr. McPherson made a con- 
gratulatory address. The tabernacle is on 
Dearborn Street, near 39th Street, in a field 


- which is white unto the harvest. 


The University of Chicago. 

The summer term, about which so much 
anxiety had been felt, has had 605 students 
in attendance, the majority of them gradu- 
ates. President Harper has sought from 
the first so to arrange the terms as to ren- 
der it possible for teachers and preachers to 
avail themselves of post-graduate instruc- 
tion and, by an arrangement which may be 
repeated several years in succession, make 
up for any lack of previous opportunities 
for study. The experiment having proved 
successful during this first term, efforts 
will be made another year to increase the 
number who will avail themselves of the 
advantages this arrangement affords. Some- 
thing quite unheard of hitherto is the fact 
that President Coulter of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, one of the best botanists in the 
country, while retaining his present posi- 
tion, will give instruction in botany to the 
students in the University of Chicago. 
Dedication of a Library Building. 

The Northwestern University and Evan- 
ston are to be congratulated upon the pos- 
session of an elegant, commodious and in 
every way convenient building for the 
library of the university. As more than 
half of its cost was contributed by Mr. 
Orrington Lunt, it was fitting that it should 
receive his name. The library contains 
about 30,000 volumes, but there will be 
room in the new building for the storage 
of not less than 500,000 volumes. Part of 
the building will be used for a chapel and 
part for professors’ and recitation rooms. 
The dedicatory exercises occupied the after- 
noon and evening of Wednesday. In the 
afternoon they were in the library, in the 
evening at the First Methodist Church, 
where the friends of the university were 
treated to a fine address on libraries by 
Justin Winsor of Harvard. The exercises 
of the afternoon consisted of the presenta- 
tion address by Mr. Lunt, the address of 
reception by President Rogers, and words 
of congratulation from President Adams 
of the Wisconsin University. The dedica- 
tory prayer was by President Fisk of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Jottings. 

An interesting convention of kindergart- 
ners has just closed its three days’ sessions 
in this city with large and enthusiastic at- 
tendance. Addresses and papers have been 
of such a nature as to deepen the interest 
already taken in this method of education, 
and to convince the skeptical that the time 
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of its universal adoption cannot be far off. 
The arguments in the Debs trial are at 
an end. They have really added nothing 
to the information already given the public. 
The decision of Judge Woods will be 
awaited with much interest, not merely on 
account of its relation to the accused, but 
on account of its relation to the legality or 
the illegality of injunctions in cases like 


the one now on trial. FRANKLIN. 
THE SOOIAL FERMENT ABROAD. 
BY HH. ASB: 


In Great Britain, as in America today, 
attention is focused upon social problems. 
For the present at least the question whether 
the English church of the next century is 
to be evangelical or sacerdotal and ques- 
tions of theology seem to pale before the 
tremendous inquiry: how are the hundreds 
of thousands of human beings crowded into 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow and 
all the great cities of the realm to live to- 
gether in peace and charity; how are they 
to work out their individual destinies; how, 
amid such conditions, is humanity to con- 
tinue its upward march; how is anything 
resembling the kingdom uf heaven to be 
realized on earth; must we wait for the holy 
city to come down in God’s good time, a 
purely celestial product, or see we even 
here and now the outlines of its walls, the 
rude suggestions of its splendors? 

Such questions as these must recur to 
any thoughtful person whose attentive eyes 
and ears are harvesting impressions as he 
wanders through the thoroughfares and by- 
ways of the East End face to face with its 
poverty and misery, or as he touches in 
more fashionable quarters of the town the 
human flotsam and jetsam which floats 
through the principal streets and which is 
none the less painful and depressing to wit- 
ness because it is gilded sorrow and be- 
jeweled shame. 

In many respects they on the other side 
of the Atlantic are further on in their atti- 
tude toward social problems, and in their 
actual grappling with them, than, are we 
in America. The labor movement, for in- 
stance, is better organized and better gen- 
eraled—at least I should have said so before 
the recent Norwich Trades Union Congress, 
which declared. for the nationalization of 
land and of instruments of production. 
But despite that unfortunate action, which 
it is strange so sane a man as John Burns 
should have countenanced, the forces of 
organized labor seem to command more 
respect, to wield a more potent influence 
in politics and to be amenable to more 
responsible and respectable Jeaders than in 
this country. 

For another indication of social progress 
note the improvements made in recent years 
in the government of the cities. Where ou 
this side the sea can we find municipal 
authorities as free from corruption and as 
efficient as those of Birmingham and Glas- 
gow? There has been, too, a noticeable 
extension of the functions of city govern- 
ments, which is the direct outcome of recent 
social agitation. Glasgow has gone so far 
as to take and operate the tram cars, and 
what the London County Council has ac- 
complished in the last six years in pub- 
lic improvements and benefactions is now 
pretty well understood. The sanitary con- 
yeniences at frequent intervals throughout 
the city, the development of great pleasure 
grounds like Victoria Park and Hackney 
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Marsh, which was thrown open this sum- 
mer, the reclaiming of portions of the slum 
districts—these, though the more apparent, 
are but a few of the things effected in the 
interests of the people by the London 
Council, 

The churches could hardly fail to be 
affected by the atmosphere in which they 
live, and we find a surprising growth of the 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon movement, de- 
signed particularly to reach laboring men, 
while Happy Sunday Evenings for women, 
week day classes, men’s clubs and guilds, 
kindergartens for the poor and other means 
of reaching outsiders are multiplying. In 
some particulars, as, for instance, the Pleas- 
ant Sunday Afternoon idea, the English 
churches seem more aggressive and invent- 
ive than we, while in others they are more 
conservative, as the questioning attitude of 
some of them in regard to Christian En- 
deavor shows. 

Striving, then, in their individual fields, 
rural as well as urban, to adjust themselves 
to modern conditions, the English churches 
now and then unite in a strenuous and im- 
pressive effort to throw themselves unitedly 
against the sin and worldliness about them. 
The churches of our order in London have 
demonstrated during the last twenty-one 
years what they can do together by organ- 
izing and supporting the London Congrega- 
tional Union. Its last ten years, since its 
secretary, Rev. Andrew Mearns, published 
that marvelous little book, The Bitter Cry 
of Outeast London, which has had a circu- 
lation of three quarters of a million, have 
been its most fruitful years. During this 
time, while not abating the side of its work 
which relates to church extension, it has 
consummated a distinct forward movement 
inthe slums. The funds which, in response 
to the Bitter Cry, poured in from all over 
the world, has enabled the suciety to open 
five mission halls in the worst districts of 
East London, and to do through them a 
wonderful rescue work. 

The method combines happily ministra- 
tion to physical and social necessities with 
the straightforward and constant presenta- 
tion of the gospel of repentance and faith. 
The work which centers at Medland Hall 
and Colliers Rent Hall has been especially 
successful. Shelter and something to eat 
are provided for the waifs and strays with 
whom the East End abounds, deserving men 
are noted and helped to positions, 558 situa- 
tions being found last year for men who 
drifted into Medland; ‘‘the ministry of 
old clothes and boots,” as it is beautifully 
called, is not forgotten, immigration to the 
country and to foreign lands is encouraged 
and the way opened, hundreds of children 
who would otherwise go to school with 
empty stomachs are given a wholesome 
breakfast, and numberless other enterprises 
touch with blessing the lives of the un- 
fortunate and the fallen. 

‘Similar work, though not so extensive 
and so fitted to the whole man, is being 
done by\the social wing of the Salvation 
Army. My visit to the most important of 
the shelters which General Booth has estab- 
lished, as a result of his special appeal a 
few years ago, impressed me most favorably 
with the management and the methods em- 
ployed. Sad as it is to see scores of men 
lying down in 1ubber lined boxes, packed 
closely together and using for a pillow the 
scanty clothing they had just taken off their 
backs, this provision for them is one degree 
better than the hard seats on the Thames 
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Embankment ora friendly recess on London 
Bridge. For these shelters put men in a 
way to better themselves, and the testimony 
which I could glean from competent judges 
was, with one exception, favorable to the 
success of this social work on which the 
army bas so ‘recently ventured. I doubt, 
however, if the Salvation Army, broadly 
considered, is quite as strong in England 
today as it was six years ago, though no 
doubt the numerical showing is a better one. 
Meantime purely philanthropic institutions 
like the mammoth People’s Palace, which 
expends $60,000 a year, free reading- rooms 
and cheap temperance restaurants offer ad- 
vantages to the middle and lower classes 
such as were hardly known a score of years 
ago. : : 

How about the college settlements? New 
ones have enteied the field in East London 
during the last few years and the older ones 
have lost no ground. Toynbee, as before, 
struck me asa little gilt edged, but I have 
no right to judge it, for my stay there in 
each instance was short. Oxford House is 
at the other extreme as respects outstand- 
ing indications of religion. The residents 
there meet two or three times a day in a 
pretty little chapel for prayers, and one 
notices a crucifix and altar here and there 
in a private room. The Methodists and 
Unitarians now have settlemects, and it is 
pleasant to learn that along with multipli- 
cation of these institutions have come fre- 
quent conferences between their leaders and 
genuine co-operation in endeavors designed 
to benefit the classes for which they labor. 
By far the most successful and useful set- 
tlement in London today is Mansfield House 
in Canning Town, which sustains a close 
relation to Mansfield College and to our 
denomination. It bas a wonderful hold on 
working men. Its warden, Perey Alden, 
and several of his associates identify them- 
selves with the political and educational 
concerns of the district and a large number 
of instrumentalities for benefiting the peo- 
ple are vigorously operated. 

As respects the utility of college settle- 
ments I should simply reply, if asked, 
‘*They help.’”’? That is, they constitute one 
class of the novel enterprises of our time 
which reveal the impulse to service so 
strong in many hearts and which are lifting 
the world. They will not in themselves 
solve the social problem. They make no 
such showy professions. But they are im- 
portant and valuable factors in the general 
movement which slowly but irresistibly is 
welding humanity together. 


se 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE EAST. 


BY REV. J. H. DE FOREST, D. D. 


That the two oldest nations on the earth 
have gone to war with the evident purpose 
to act in accordance with the recognized 
principles of modern warfare and inter- 
national law is something that cannot fail 
to have a powerful influence on the millions 
of Asia. ‘‘ War is hell,’’ even in the most 
civilized lands, and we must not expect im- 
maculate conduct on the part of the bellig- 
erents. But in this, politically speaking, 
unavoidabie strife, it is well to notice some 
of the good steps of international procedure 
already taken by both sides, and others 
which will doubtless follow. 

Both nations have made a formal declara- 
tion of war, which is meant not merely for 
the eyes of the peoples concerned, but is in- 
tended to call the attention of all nations to 
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the causes of these declarations, That of 
Japan is a wholly dignified manifesto with 
not a single bombastic word. It calls for 
war ‘‘ consistent with the law of nations.’’ 
That of China, however, is unfortunate in 
that it repeatedly calls the Japanese by con- 
temptuous terms, and commands her gen- 
eral ‘‘to hasten with all speed to root the 
pigmies out of their lairs’’ and ‘utterly 
destroy their ships.”” Had China made the 
best use of the international law she had 
Dr. Martin translate twenty-eight years ago, 
she would not have fallen into such an in- 
sulting manner of speaking of her enemy 
in her declaration of war. 

China has sent an apology to Japan. On 
the breaking out of war the Japanese in 
China were shamefully treated by mobs and 
even by regular soldiers in several places. 
The worst instance was when the Japanese 
consul and his party were leaving China 
they were grossly insulted and exposed to 
peril of life. Such things are perfectly 
natural where the people have not yet learned 
the distinction between non combatants and 
combatants. But the government knows 
the difference and tas done a most praise- 
worthy act in sendifg to a nation it regards 
as inferior an apology even before it was 
demanded, and a promise that the guilty 
parties should be properly punished. Pos- 
sibly this is the first time China has 
promptly taken such an appropriate step as 
an apology to an active enemy. And her 
punishment of an act heretofore regarded 
as entirely patriotic will be an object lesson 
to aJl China that non-combatants have rights 
that set them off sharply from belligerents. 

Noticeable, too, is the treatment of Chi- 
nese in Japan, Just aS soon as war was 
declared the 7,000 Chinese who were en- 
gaged in business in the open ports were 
thrown into great anxiety. They sent off 
their wives and children and began to close 
up their business at any sacrifice. A thou- 
sand left Yokohama for China in one week 
and 500 the next. They feared that they 
would be treated as prisoners of war, that 
their property would be confiscated and 
their lives imperiled by mobs, if not by the 
government, The emperor of Japan there- 
fore put forth an imperial ordinance guar- 
anteeing security of life and property to 
all Chinese residing in Japan so long as 
they attended to their regular business. 
Nothing like this has ever before been done 
between these two nations, and it was too 
good for the Chinese to believe until repre- 
sentative foreigners assured them that the 
ordinance was put forth in good faith. 

This dense ignorance of the Chinese gen- 
erally in regard to methods of international 
procedure and modern rules of war doubt- 
less accounts for, the refusal of the 1,200 
‘*braves’’ on the Kow Shing to surrender 
when they were at the mercy of the Jap- 
anese gunboat. Valuable hours were vainly 
‘spent in repeated summons to surrender. 
The Chinese had no more confidence in the 
officers of the Naniwa than the Yokohama 
Chinese had in the emperor’s ordinance. 
They evidently believed the old order of 
warfare still existed, and that surrender 
' would mean irdignity, torture and very 
likely miserable death. The sinking of 
those helpless hundreds by the Japanese 
_ was hardly ‘‘ bloodthirsty,’ as so many 
English papers asserted, but it was an act 
unfortunately necessitated by the invincible 
ignorance on the part of China’s soldiers 
of modern methods of war. The policy of 
China in refusing all these years to let the 
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light of civilization and law in upon her 
people is to blame for that waste of life. 
And this ignorance will doubtless necessi- 
tate again a harsher treatment of the cap- 
tured Chinese army than the Japanese 
would otherwise exercise. 

This war will settle the meaning of an 
‘tindependent state’’ and will thus be of 
incalculable value throughout the East. 
The questions are often asked, Has not 
Korea exchanged treaties with other na- 
tions and sent and received ministers as an 
independent state? and, Why does China 
claim to be her suzerain? The war will 
doubtless decide these questions so that 
an independent state in the East will mean 
what it does in the West—the management 
of internal and external affairs without the 
intervention of any outside power. 

Now it is only eighteen years since China 
explicitly told Japan’s minister, Mori, in 
an official communication, that China was 
in no way responsible for Korea. And the 
treaty that was thereupon 
drawn up between Korea and Japan begins 
with, ‘‘ Korea being an independent state 
enjoys the same sovereign rights as does 
Japan.’’ Twelve years ago, when our treaty 
was made with Korea, Li Hung Chang 
strongly urged in conference that the first 
clause of the treaty should recognize the 
dependency of Korea on China, but when 
our agent declined to have anything to do 
with any but an independent power Li 
yielded. Moreover, the Korean king wrote 
the President of the United States thus: 
“Full sovereignty has been exercised by 
the kings of Korea in all matters of internal 
administration and foreign relations.’ But 
in China’s declaration of war the opening 
sentence is: ‘‘ Korea has been our tributary 
for the past two hundred odd years.’’ Just 
the opposite is the emphatic statement in 
Japan’s declaration of war: ‘‘ Korea is an 
independent state.’’ Until this great ques- 
tion is settled once for all, and the vague 
claim of suzerainty is abolished to give 
place to an acknowledged protectorate or 
to actual independence, according to the 
law of nations, there can be no peace be- 
tween China and Japan. 


This war will help to teach China alesson 
she is very slow in learning—a more open 
and honorable international intercourse. To 
this day the emperor of the great middle 
kingdom tries to maintain the position of 
superior to all the rulers of all the nations, 
and has never yet given an audience to the 
ministers of Western powers as representa- 
tives of his equals. It is this inherited 
sense of lofty superiority that is now China’s 
worst enemy. It is this that has made it 
necessary to use cannon in order to gain 
just concessions, and this forceful policy 
has given a most unfortunate meaning to 
the word treaty in the ears of the masses in 
China—a concession wrested from them by 
gunpowder. Western nations do not want 
conquest in the East, but they do want hon- 
orableinternationalintercourse. Japan saw 
at once the immense advantage in adopting 
the law of nations, and eagerly learned the 
lesson. ‘‘Her official international rela- 
tions are always of the pleasantest.’’ It is 
far better now that China should be thor- 
oughly awakened by the guns of what she 
terms her “‘pigmy’’ neighbor than that 
Western nations should force any more con- 
cessions. Whichever side gains the final 
victory, it is impossible but that a progres- 
sive party of large influence must come to 
the front in China, and that will have a 
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powerful tendency to lessen the unfortu- 
nately strong anti-foreign sentiment that 
exists through all the land. 

Treaty revision with Japan is already an 
accomplished fact, so far as England is con- 
cerned, and other nations will no longer 
hesitate. Internally, Japan has introduced 
Western ideas of law in all its departments. 
Her civil, criminal and commercial law are 
all in operation, save in one or two minor 
points. To announce in her declaration 
of war her purpose to act ‘‘ consistently 
with the law of nations’? shows in her 
external policy, also, her fitness to be re- 
ceived into the family of nations as an 
equal. But, if Western powers grant equal 
treaties to Japan, will they not have to do 
the same with China? When China has 
strengthened her central government so that 
its authority is respected in all her eighteen 
provinces; when she has opened her whole 
land with railroads, post offices, telegraphs; 
when she has a national system of educa- 
tion on modern lines; when torture is no 
longer used and the law of civilized nations 
is adopted; when the representatives of 
other nations are properly received in the 
court of Pekin, and the word treaty is re- 
stored to its right meaning; then Western 
powers will have treaties with China that 
recognize her tariff and judicial autonomy. 
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YALE IN RUNNING ORDER AGAIN, 


‘The City of Elms awoke last Thursday from 
its annual summer siesta and its streets are 
once more alive with students. They come in 
larger numbers than ever before, notwith- 
standing the hard times. There will be a 
slight increase in the attendance at the divin- 
ity school if the number reaches 125, as seems 
likely. The graduate class is not so large as 
last year, but this and other losses are more 
than made up by additions to the senior and 
middle classes from other seminaries and by 
an unusually large entering class. Yale ’94 is 
well represented and Beloit has sent many 
new men. Prof. George P. Fisher’s opening 
address was postponed from Thursday to 
Monday on account of a slight indisposition. 
This year, as last, the seniors and middlers 
are required to elect one hour a week in addi- 
tion to their prescribed work. Nearly ali of 
the eight elective courses involve original 
research. 

Prof. W. F. Blackman, who has spent the 
past year abroad in study, begins his work as 
professor of Christian ethics. He will lecture 
before the senior class twice a week ‘‘ on some 
important social problems, especially such as 
affect American life. The course will include 
a discussion of such topics as Socialism, Com- 
munism and Anarchism, the Ethics of Party 
Government, Civil Service Reform, Races in 
the United States, Immigration, the Modern 
City, the Wage System, the Relations of Em- 
ployer and Employed, Social Classes, the 
Causes, Prevention and Punishment of Crime, 
Commercial Ethics, the Church as a Social In- 
fluence, City Missions and University Settle- 
ments, etc.” 

Professor Parker, the successor of Dr. G. J. 
Stoeckel, for so many years professor of music 
in the university, has made his announce- 
ments for the coming year. He will continne 
to act as organist in Trinity Church, Boston, 
for the present. Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., 
of New York will give the Lyman Beecher 
course. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who was pre- 
vented by ill health from giving the lectures 
last year, will be the lecturer in 1896. The 
fine new dormitories, Vanderbilt, White and 
Berkeley, are completed and occupied. During 
the summer North Middle has been torn 
down, so that only four buildings of the old 
brick row remain. The Fitch bequest to the 
divinity school of $30,000 is now available. 

R. 
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Great 


The lives of some men are an atmosphere 
into which we cannot enter without feeling 
braced and invigorated. Such was the life 
of John Coleridge Patteson, possessing as 
it did the attributes of real manhood, un- 
swerving allegiance to right and a human 
tenderness. The poor heathen for whose 
sake he gave up all were the most unpromis- 
ing material to be found in the wide world 
for conversion into citizens of the kingdom 
of heaven. But the faith of Patteson was 
constantly strengthened by witnessing the 
spiritual beauty and fidelity of those who 
in due time sat at the feet of Christ clothed 
and in their right mind. 

John Coleridge Patteson was born on 
April 1, 1827. His father, John Patteson, 
was a lawyer of no mean repute. His 
mother was of the Coleridge family, and 
her line was distinguished by the philoso- 
pher, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. To the 
future bishop she gave her family name, and 
to those who knew him best, not only as a 
boy but afterwards when he had reached 
man’s estate, he was known as ‘‘Coley.”’ 
Consideration for others, kindness and 
sweetness of nature were his leading charac- 
teristics. 

While at Eton he was profoundly im- 
presed by a farewell sermon which Bishop 
Selwyn preached in October, 1841, at Wind- 
sor, where the bishop had acted as curate. 
When calling on his mother to bid her fare- 
well, that eminent prelate and missionary 
said, with a kind of prophetic anticipation, 
‘¢ Lady Patteson, will you give me Coley?” 
and the boy said he would like to sometime 
go with the bishop. Meantime his school 
life was arduous and successful. At Oxford, 
where he entered with deep interest into 
the religious movements of the day, he ob- 
tained in 1849 a classical second class and 
subsequently a fellowship. 

His examination for his degree was fol- 
lowed by a tour in Germany and Italy. In 
1853 he was ordained and took the curacy 
of Alfington. Here his sweet manner and 
musical voice helped to win the hearts of 
his people, but general society he never 
liked, small talk he declared he could not 
manufacture, and morning callers were the 
plague of his life. Onthe 19th of August, 
1854, he joined in welcoming the bishop of 
New Zealand, who came to visit England 
after twelve years of work, during which 
he had founded his church, organized its 
government, and planned his system of mis- 
sionary aggression on the five groups of 
islands which he combined under the col- 
lective name of Melanesia. As early as 
1848 Bishop Selwyn had visited these islands, 
and he soon perceived that it was vain to 
think of dealing with them by planting a 
resident English clergyman in each of them. 
He also believed that no church could take 
effectual root without a native clergy, and 
he accordingly determined upon the plan to 
bring boys from the islands to New Zealand 
to educate them there in St. John’s College, 
and then send them home to become 
teachers of their countrymen. But what 
was now necessary was a man who should 
be able to ‘‘rough it’? among the islands 
and yet take up with spirit and ability the 
education and training of the islanders 
themselves. In quest of such help Bishop 
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Missionaries of the Church. 


I. Bishop Patteson. 
By Rey. C. C. Crenean, D. D. 


Selwyn visited England again, and now fol- 
lowed up the thought of 1841 by asking 
Sir John Patteson, ‘‘ Will you give me 
Coley?’’ His words fell upon a mind in 
the young man himself already charged 
with the subject, andin March, 1855, he left, 
his villagers deploring his departure, and 
sailed for New Zealand. 

Here he wrought earnestly in the schools 
until 1860, when, despite his modest reluc- 
tance, he obeyed the earnest requisition of 
Bishop Selwyn and agreed to undertake the 
episcopal office. . In this year, 1860, he as- 
sumed the direction of the Melanesian voy- 
age and founded a mission house at Mota. 
He was consecrated bishop on Feb. 24, and 
from this time for ten and a half years re- 
mained in sole charge of the missions of 
the church in the islands. Lady Martin 
gives the following brief description of the 
consecration service: ‘I shall never forget 
the expression of his face as he knelt in the 
quaint rocket. It was meek and calm and 
holy, as though all conflict was over and he 
was resting in divine strength. It was al- 
together a wonderful scene—the three con- 
secrating bishops, all noble looking men, 
the goodly number of clergy and Hohna’s 
fine, intelligent, brown face among them, 
and then the long line of island boys and 
of St. Stephen’s native teachers and their 
wives, all living testimonies of mission 
work.’’ Bishop Patteson was now formally 
installed in the chapel of St. Andrew as 
head of the college. Miss Yonge says: ‘It 
was in his private classes that he exercised 
such wonderful influence, his musical voice, 
his holy face, his gentle manner, all helping 
to impress and draw even the dullest.’’ 

Putting down his natural fastidiousness 
he gave dignity to the very humblest of his 
duties. Some idea of his many-sidedness 
may be had from the following letter: ‘‘I 
can hardly tell you how much I regret not 
knowing something about the treatment 
of simple surgical cases. If I had studied 
the practical, bled, drawn teeth, mixed med- 
icines, it would have been worth something. 
Many trades need not be attempted, but 
every missionary ought to be a carpenter, a 
mason, something of a butcher and a good 
deal of a cook.”’ 

Ihe incessant labors and occasional dan- 
gers of his life were relieved by his vivid 
interest in his work and by his enjoyment 
of aclimate which was to him highly genial. 
The spirit of fun which had had free play 
in his boyhood did not depart from him 
during his episcopate, and it found most 
fit openings in the innocent festivities 
among the natives. He taught them to 
play cricket. They showed a marvelous 
eagerness for knowledge and labored like 
the smallest English children at the mys- 
teries of the alphabet. Patteson could not 
bring himself to consider the poor, unen- 
lightened heathen as under special condem- 
nation; rather he rejoiced in hope of the glory 
of God fulfilled in them when the light of 
the gospe] shall shine in their hearts. He 
was a believer in the love of God. 

Early in 1870 Bishop Patteson was struck 
down by a severe and dangerous attack of 
internal inflammation, and it was evident 
that unremitted exertion was carrying him 
with great rapidity into an early old age. 


With darkened countenance and frame pre- 
maturely bowed he went to Auckland for 
advice. His ailment was declared chronic, 
but not necessarily fatal. He began to be 
aware that there must be a change in the 
amount and character of his work. He 
says: “‘I think I shall have to forego some 
of the more risky and adventurous part of 
the work in the islands. 1 don’t mean that 
I shall not take the voyages and stop about 
on the islands as before, but I must do it 
all more carefully and avoid much that of 
old I never thought about.’”’ He mended 
very slowly, but he determined to return to 
Melanesia. He completed his circuit of the 
islands in October and, arriving at Norfolk 
Island, resumed his old mapping of the day 
for teaching, study and devotion, never for- 
getting correspondence in its turn, He 
worked ‘‘from before 5 A. M. till soon after 
9 p.M., when I go off to bed quite tired. 
Iam very seldom alone. I may do a great 
deal of work yet, rather in a quieter way 
than of old.” 

His mind continued to act, however, with 
unabated interest upon all portions of his 
work, and also upon Hebrew philologically 
viewed, upon the events of the year at 
Rome and on the French frontier and upon 
theology. On April 27, 1871, he set out for 
his closing voyage. At Mota, the mission- 
ary headquarters, he recognized a great 
progress. Christianity had so far become a 
power and habit of life that he felt war- 
ranted, notwithstanding all his strictness. 
about the administration of baptism, in giy- 
ing thatsacrament to youngchildren. After 
quite a visit at Fiji he leaves there, having 
baptized 289 persons, and goes among the 
islands. His experience is generally pleas- 
ant, but itis checkered by rumors of crime 
and retaliation for crime in connection with 
the labor traffic. Returning to Mota, he 
records a concourse of people flocking to 
be taught. ‘I sleep on a table; people 
under and around me.”’ : 

Such was the nightly preparation of the 
invalid for his long, laborious, uncomplain- 
ing days. On Aug. 6 we have several 
thoughtful pages on difficulties of theology: 
‘How thankful I am that I am far away 
from the noise and worry of this sceptical 
yet earnest age.’’ Sailing on the 20th, he 
sends to Bishop Abraham an interesting 
summary of the state of things at Mota. 
The bishops, his brethren in New Zealand, 
jointly urged him to go to England, but he 
declined. The labor traffic still casts adark 
shadow across his path. ‘‘I hear that a 
vessel has gone to Santa Cruz and I must be 
very cautious there, for there has been 
some disturbance almost to a certainty.’’ 
On Sept. 16 he finds himself off the Santa 
Cruz group: ‘‘I pray God that if it be His. 
will, and if it be the appointed time, He may ~ 
enable us in Hisown way to begin some little 
work among these very wild but energetic 
islanders. I am fully alive to the proba- 
bility that some outrage has been committed 
here by one or more vessels... I am quite 
aware that we may be exposed to consider- 
able risk on this account, but I don’t think 
there is very much cause for fear—first, be- 
cause at these reef islands they, know me 
very well, though they don’t understand as 
yet our object in coming to them, and they 
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may very easily connect us white people 
with the other white people who have ill- 
treated them. Still, I think if any vivlence 
has been used to the natives to the north 
face of the large island, Santa Cruz, 1 shall 
hear of it, and so be forewarned.” 

Accordingly to Nukapu he went. Four 
canoes were seen hovering about the coral 
reef which surrounded the island. The 
vessel had to feel her way, so lest the men 
in the canoes should be perplexed he 
ordered the boat to be lowered, and when 
asked to go into one of the native boats he 
did it to disarm suspicion and was carried 
off toward the shore. The boat from the 
schooner could not get over the reef. The 
bishop was seen to land on the shore and 
was then seen alive no more. After a while 
Mr, Atkin was struck with an arrowhead 
from the islanders in the canoe, but in spite 
of suffering and weakness he crossed the 
reef to seek the bishop. A canoe drifted 
toward them; the body of a man was seen 
as if crouching in it. They came up with 
it and lifted the bundle wrapped in matting 
into the boat; two words passed, ‘The 
body.’’ Then it was lifted up and laid 
across the skylight. The placid smile was 
still on the face; there was a palm leaf 
fastened over the breast, and when the mat 
was opened there were five wounds. 

This is an almost certain indication that 
his death was vengeance for five of the 
natives. ‘Blood for blood’’ is a sacred 
law almost of nature wherever Christianity 
has not prevailed, and a whole tribe is held 
responsible for one. Five men in Fiji are 
known to have been stolen from Nukapu, 
and probably their families believed them 
to have been killed and believed themselves 
to be performing a sacred duty when they 
dipped their weapons in the blood of the 
bishop, whom they did not know well 
enough to understand him to be their pro- 
tector. The next morning the body of John 
Coleridge Patteson was committed to the 
waters of the Pacific, his ‘‘son after the 
flesh,’ Joseph Atkin, reading the burial 
service even though then recognizing his 
own sign of doom ina body stiffened from 
a poisonous arrow which caused his death. 

No summary can do justice to the char- 
acter and career of Bishop Patteson. In 
him were singularly combined the spirit of 
chivalry, the glorious ornament of a by- 
gone time; the spirit of charity, rare in 
every age; and the spirit of reverence. It is 
hardly possible to read the significant but 
modest record of his sacrifices, his labors, 
his perils and his cares without being vividly 
reminded of St Paul, the prince and model 
of all missionary laborers, without feeling 
that the apostolic pattern is not even now 
without its imitators and that the copy in 
this case recalls the original. The three 
highest titles that can be given to man are 
those of martyr, hero, saint, and which of 
the three is there that in substance it would 
be irrational to attach to the name of John 
Coleridge Patteson? 
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CHANGED CONDITIONS, 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


Once, when I was in the theological semi- 
nary, we had a powerful debate (modestly 
speaking) in the old chapel. The debates 
at the monthly meetings of the ‘‘ Porter 
Rhet.’’ were always prominent occasions 
and drew in the population of the hill. [t 
grieves me to say that I did not find a stu- 
dent this last year who had ever heard of 
the “ Porter Rhet."’ On that particular oe- 
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casion we discussed the question whether 
there ought to be a revision of the Common 
Version of the Bible. I supported the af- 
firmative with all the vigor which I could 
muster. My opponent—a college and semi- 
nary classmate, and a great scholar as well 
as noble man—was equally vigorous in de- 
nouncing such a monstrous proposition. It 
would destroy confidence in the Bible and 
unsettle all faith. Every reader will im- 
agine the usual arguments. The comple- 
tion of this incident will be found in the 
preliminary history accompanying the Re- 
vised Version, where appears, in the list of 
American revisers, the name of my old op- 
ponent, Charles A. Aiken of Princeton. 

On the other hand, [ limit my use of the 
Revised Version to the study. I take it 
as I would an exegetical commentary. I 
turn to it as, for the time, decisive of the 
real meaning of the text. I know that it is 
far better than the old. But the English of 
the new will never have the rhythm of the 
old. A new generation, which will grow 
up in its use, will find it just right. In fact, 
I use the ‘‘ parallel”’ edition, and that must 
suffice for my day. But my beloved friend 
did right. Changed conditions made him a 
reviser of that which he early said ought 
never to be revised. 

I think that few people appreciate the 
worth of some of Whittier’s prose works. 
I once ventured to tell him, in an after- 
dinner chat, that of all his brief poems 
Mary Garvin was perhaps the most attract- 
ive. This expression touched his own sym- 
pathies somewhat, but I doubt if he fully 
assented. Perhaps Memories may have been 
nearer—the one which says: 


And wider yet in thought and deed 
Diverge our pathways, one in youth; 
Thine the Genevan’s sternest creed, 
While answers to my spirit’s need 
The Derby dalesman’s simple truth. 


But I know that I touched a tender spot 
in his heart when I spoke warmly of Leaves 
from Margaret Smith’s Journal, which to 
my mind, in its quaint, historical setting, is 
one of the most deli htful of his works. I 
do not think that it has ever had the public 
appreciation of which it is worthy. It is 
not a great work, but sweet, tender and 
with enough of the Quaker to make it de- 
lightful. JI am sure that Whittier cherished 
a great regard for this little tale ina kind 
of pity because it had been overshadowed 
by other writings. 

We are, however, at quite a distance from 
my real objective point. In his prose writ- 
ings will be found a good-natured but sharp 
ridicule of the military company near his 
home. It is in his little sketch, The Train- 
ing. It tells how he hears the drum and 
fife, and looks out of the window to see the 
company and the urchins byitsside. ‘‘ Here 
come the citizen soldiers,’’ he says, ‘‘ each 
martial foot beating up the mud of yester- 
day’s storm with the slow, regular up-and- 
down movement of an old-fashioned churn- 
dasher. Keeping time with the feet be- 
low, some threescore of plumed heads bob 
solemnly beneath me. They look out with 
honest citizen faces under their Jeathern 
visors, their ferocity being mostly of the 
work of the tailor and tinker.’’ He thinks 
they are not hard hearted, ‘‘ Probably 
there is not one of them who would hesitate 
to divide his last tobacco quid with his most 
bitter enemy.’’ . He seems to think that 
muskets are childish playthings. 

But this was before the great war. How 
different the tone of his poetry during the 
terrible conflict! Hecould not but feel then 
the meaning ot leveled muskeis aud Lear 
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the echo of the ‘‘long roll’’ of the drum, 
Barbara Frietchie breathes a different spirit: 


‘* Halt !’’—the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
‘* Wire! ’’—out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It shivered the window, pane and sash; 

It rent the banner with seam and gash. 


He caught the idea of marching columns: 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet. 


I remember, as if it were but yesterday, 
when a few days after the alleged incident 
oar columns marched through Frederick 
over the same road, passed. through the 
meadows and orchards of Middletown, and 
pressed toward South Mountain, upon 
whose sides we could see in the night the 
flash of guns working their way up the hill 
long before we halted at the foot. I think 
I will venture to tell here how on the next 
morning on the top of the hill I took from 
the fingers of a dead Southern soldier lying 


. among those fallen behind the stone wall a 


fragment of the New Testament, upon 
which, apparently, his last look had been 
cast. The words in view were, ‘‘ Looking 
for and hasting unto the coming of the day 
of God, wherein the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.’’ 

Whittier wrote in changed conditions, 
Read The Battle Autumn of 1862: 


The flags of war like storm birds fly, 
The charging trumpets blow; 
Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 
No earthquake strives below. 
And, calm and patient, Nature keeps 
Her ancient promise well, 
Though o’er her bloom and greenness sweeps 
The battle’s breath of hell. 


‘*The land is red with judgment,”’ he said, 
in the Anniversary Poem, 


We hear amidst our peaceful homes 
The summons of the conscript drums, 
The bugle’s call. 


He saw ‘‘the leveled gun, the battle 
brand.’”’ The plaintiveness of Thy Will Be 
Done is full of sad submission. In A Word 
for the Hour read: 


The firmament breaks up. In black eclipse 
Light after light goes out. One evil star, 
Luridly glaring through the smoke of war, 
As in the dream of the Apocalypse, 

Drags others down. 


Turn to The Watchers: 


Beside a striken field I stood; 

On the torn turf, on grass and wood, 
Hung heavily the dew of blood. 

Still in their fresh mounds lay the slain, 
But all the air was quick with pain 

And gusty sighs and tearful rain. 


In Disarmament: 


Put up the sword! The voice of Christ once more 
Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s roar, 

O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 

And left dry ashes, over trenches heaped 

With nameless dead, o’er cities starving slow 
Under a rain of fire. 


When war was over, in The Peace Autumn: 


Thank God for rest, where none molest, 
And none can make afraid— 

For Peace that sits as Plenty’s guest 
Beneath the homestead’s shade! 

Bring pike and gun, the sword’s red scourge, 
The negro’s broken chains, 

And beat them at the blacksmith’s forge 
To plowshares for our plains. 


There Jet our banners droop and flow, 
The stars uprise and fall ; 

Our roll of martyrs, sad and slow, 
Let sighing breezes call. 


From Whittier’s gentle scoffing at his 
neighbors to the sharpness of war, the 
sword and the musket, the pain and the 
suffering and the death, there had been a 
mighty transformation. 

The Bible is the unchanged Bible, for it 
is the eteinal truth of God. Let no one 
fear. Changed conditions do not change 
realities. The roll of martyrs bears the 
names of those who have suffered for 
righteousness and faith. The Quaker and 
the soldier, the two extremes, contain be- 
tween them all martyrs. The Quaker coat 
is itself but a soldier’s coat in every essential 
feature, and the heart of the Quaker poet 
had the daring of a true soldier. 
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The Home 
THE THRESHING-FLOOR. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE, 


Through the autumn air rings the thresher’s flail, 
And its rhythmic stroke breaks the merry song 
Of the reapers gay in the fruitful vale 
As the haryest-triumphs they bear along. 
O, ’tis well that they sing for they do not know 
The pang and the hurt of the thresher’s blow! 


But, alas! the beautiful, growing grain, 
In its quivering heart is sick and sore, 
As it falls from the teeming, groaning wain, 
To the hard and pitiless threshing floor, 
While the reapers are shouting their harvest song 
Ag they joyously bear their sheaves along. 


Like the ruthless storm of the sleet and hail, 
Like the winds sharp bite to the tender leaf, 
Fall the stinging blows of the thresher’s flail 
On the trembling form of the helpless sheaf, 
While the reapers are singing their glad refrain 
Of the golden math and the loaded wain. 


But the work of the bruising flail is done 
When each tiny grain of the winnowed wheat 
From the grasp of the husk and sheath is won, 
From the taint of the chaff is clean and sweet, 
And the reapers’ loud songs as they homeward go 
Wake the echoes clear in the vale below. 


O my soul, from the chaff of vain desire, 
From the stubble and straw of worldly pride, 
So shalt thou be threshed, until thou aspire 
To the purer joys that for aye abide; 
Till from all earthly thraldom thou art made loose 
And meet for the Heavenly Master’s use! 


ee 


It is an old admonition but it cannot be 
too frequently repeated: Be your best at 
home in dress, manners and spirit. Life is 
too short to waste its holy hours in criti- 
cism, fault-finding and unkind words and 
acts. Only a few brief years do family cir- 
eles remain unbroken by the invasion of 
marriage, removals or death, and if our 
retrospect of the time spent together is to 
be a precious memory let its hours be filled 
with all that is loving and generous and 
noble. 


We have careful thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 

But oft for ‘our own” 

The bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 


Yet this attitude toward ‘‘ our own” arises 
more frequently from carelessness than from 
a deliberate purpose to wound their feelings, 
and alittle watchfulness over ourselves will 
soon establish us in a habit of gracious 
speech and conduct such as we give ‘‘ the 
sometime guest.”’ 
—$<——————— 

The name “‘ kindergarten”’ is sacred, and 
justly so, to the followers of the great 
Froebel and cannot be strictly applied to 
the Sunday school work outlined by Mrs, 
Mears in her article in this department. 
But without going to the length of ingraft- 
ing upon our Sunday school system a fully 
equipped kindergarten, with all its methods 
and materials, it is certainly both legitimate 
and desirable to apply its principles and 
ideas to the Sunday school and also to the 
home, as far as practicable. Whoever has 
read Kate Douglass Wiggin’s delightful 
book, Children’s Rights, must feel a strong 
desire to see these principles extended in 
all possible directions. We venture the 
prophecy that in the near future no Sunday 
school will be considered complete which 
does not possess for the little ones, from 
three to six, the recognized kindergarten 
age, a sub primary department in which 
Froebel’s ideas may find expression, no less 
than in the day school and nursery. It may 
be made, indeed, the flower garden of the 
church, in whose sunny atmosphere the lit- 
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tle plants may be blossoming for a fruitful 
life here and a blessed eternity hereafter. 


In listening to the talk of little children 
to their dolls one often gains a fairly cor- 
rect idea of the character of the mother 
and the atmosphere of the home. One child 
will slap her dolly and send it to bed sup- 
perless, thus unconsciously reflecting the 
method. of punishment which she herself 
receives when naughty. Another will fuss 
over a doll’s clothes, changing and arrang- 
ing them over and over and never satisfied 
with the result. Do we need to be told 
that the absorbing question in the house- 
hold from which she comes is, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? Again the dolls are 
dosed and doctored to the. peril of anything 
except a sawdust constitution, thereby 
showing that anxiety as to illness is a 
But the 
little ones are perfectly impartial in these 
household revealings and sometimes hold 
up the mirror to beautiful relations between 
the father and mother, or to habits of devo- 
tion, or to a spirit of unselfishness, which 
point to right foundations for domestic 
happiness. A mother may often determine 
whether a little playmate is a safe compan- 
ion for her children simply by observing 
their conduct and conversation when at 
play. 
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THE SAORIFICE OF SILENCE. 


A popular novel of the season has for its 
hero a consumptive, whose only redeeming 
feature, at first, is his resolution to survive 
his distant and aged mother. Just how 
much his hermit life is actually cheering her 
declining days is not revealed, for in his 
thought ‘‘ the great sacrifice”’ is to postpone 
his suicide till after her funeral. The moral 
grandeur of such a purpose is a matter of 
opinion, but there is a type of sacrifice, 
worthy of Christ Himself and born of His 
spirit, which is certainly greater in degree 
and of far more practical value. It was il- 
lustrated in a life which came to our notice 
not long ago. 

In a home of wealth and culture a de- 
voted Christian woman was observed to be 
somewhat shut in by enfeebled health. Her 
relations to her children, to her aged mother 
in an adjoining home, to her church work 
and to various social interests were so faith- 
fully maintained that her increasing absence 
from public gatherings and frequent jour- 
neys for improved health excited no serious 
alarm among her friends. Suddenly, with 
scarce a day’s warning, the tidings of her 
death startled the community. It then be- 
came known that for a long time an in- 
ternal malignant cancer had been doing its 
deadly work beyond the possibility of help 
from the best medical talent of the land. 
During the last two years she had given up 
the battle and simply waited, cheered only 
by the sympathy of her devoted husband. 
Until within four days of the end shé com- 
pletely concealed the nature of the disease 
from neighboring friends and kept the 
knowledge of her increasing agony even 
from her own mother. Like the Nazarene 
who ‘*opened not His mouth,” she gave no 
token of the struggle, foregoing the tender- 
est human sympathy in order to save others 
the trial of knowing her pain and being 
powerless to relieve it. 

In this extreme form the sacrifice of 
silence was exceptional, though not un- 
paralleled, but in lesser degree there is a 
wide field for itin all home life. Itissome- 
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times possible for those who are called upon 
for no other sacrifice worthy the name. To 
surrender sympathy by simply not talking, 
for the distinct purpose of maintaining an- 
other’s joy, is no mean achievement of 
grace. It is true of the petty trivialities 
which lie along our daily pathway like 
nettles in the country lane. It is true of 
the greater trials which are dignified by re- 
ferring to ‘‘the hand of Providence.” 

Here is a sufferer who fills the entire at- 
mosphere of the home with a subtle sense 
of uncomfortableness. Every symptom is 
fully discussed, every ache is vividly de- 
picted, and those who can do naught else 
are compelled to listen to a monotonous 
tale of woe. And here, in another home, is 
an invalid, perchance experiencing far more 
pain than the other one, who keeps back 
the constant proclamation of her malady, 
and by silence about self and studied utter- 
ance on other themes succeeds in making 
others forget that which they cannot remedy, 
and thus relieves them from enduring it by 
proxy. 

It is questionable how far we have a right 
to draw checks upon the funds of others’ 
sympathy without knowing just how their 
balance at the bank may be. We are in 
danger of demanding sacrifice from others 
when perhaps duty demands it from our- 
selves. There is a librarian in one of our 
Massachusetts towns whose approachable 
nature has made her the confidante of the 
sorrows and burdens and perplexities of her 
many friends for many years, until it has 
actually impaired her nervous strength. 
‘“‘T really don’t feel as if I could bear an- 
other account of somebody’s sadness!”’ she 
remarked the other day. ‘‘ Why don’t they 
tell me some happy things?”’ 

Apart from its effect upon others, there 
in a reflex action from the sacrifice of si- 
lence, as from all genuine sacrifice, which 
it is our privilege and duty to estimate. 
The self-conyuest of repression may do 
much to counterbalance through its up- 
building effect what we lose by the sur- 
render of sympathy. Of course there are 
times when silence would be unendurable 
and confidence will be a joy to the one who 
receives as well as to the one who gives it; 
but there are other times, and they are 
many, when the sacrifice of silence will 
bring a rich reward for self as well as mer-, 
ited kindness to friends. 


KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. | 


BY MRS. MARY GRINNELL MEARS. 


The value of kindergarten methods in 
both public and private schools is being 
more and more demonstrated, and no one 
conversant with the results attained can 
doubt their efficacy. The kindergarten 
method of presenting a truth is akin to 
that of the great Teacher, who illustrated 
His teachings by the simple objects of na- 
ture close at hand, leading the thoughts of 
Lis hearers up from nature to nature’s God. 
It co-operates with the parents in the gen- 
tlest yet most effective way possible and is 
especially helpful in the development of the 
spiritual powers. It makes goodness seem 
“the natural way of living,’’ and thus the 
foundation for right living and right think 
ing is laid at the most acceptable age. 

Granted the value of kindergarten work 
in the day school, a place for the adapta- 
tion of such principles seems given in the 
teachings of the Sabbath hour, when the 
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highest wisdom must be used to make 
effective and attractive the inculcation of 
divine truth. The writer has personally 
observed the workings of two large sub- 
primary departments in the churches with 
which she has been connected, viz.: Pied- 
mont Church, Worcester, and Calvary Pres- 
byterian Church, Cleveland, and can testify 
to the success of the experiment. Such a 
department wins the hearts of all who visit 
it and is a fascinating place for the children. 

See the happy company of little people, 
ranging in age from three to six years, as 
they eagerly but quietly take their places in 
their low chairs, forming a half-circle about 
the teacher and facing the blackboard. The 
exercises begin with singing a ‘‘ prayer 
hymn,”’ followed by a song with accom- 
panying motions, like 

Two little eyes to look to God. 


The offerings are then taken, the children, 
preceded by the teacher, march and sing, 


We are little soldiers, 

Marching, marching. 
or 

; Give, said the little stream, 
Give, O give. 

They next form a circle, one child passing 
a glass bowl (little ears like the tinkling of 
the coins against the glass), and all sing 
meanwhile, 


Hear the pennies dropping, dropping as they fall. 


Still singing, they march back to their 
chairs and are ready for the lesson story, 
which is illustrated by an object or by a 
colored drawing on the blackboard. 

The lesson varies with the day or occa- 
sion, seedtime and harvest, flowers, birds’ 
nests, sunshine and rain being made use of 
in their season, with a brief story from 
Holy Writ, while Christmas, Easter, Memo- 
rial Day and Washington’s Birthday are 
appropriately remembered. To illustrate: 
at Christmastime shepherds with their 
erooks were cut out of white paper and 
pinned to the blackboard; houses of paper 
were made to represent Bethlehem, and 
dashes of chalk above the scene the rays of 
light dazzling the shepherds on Judea’s 
plain. The Sabbath following the visit of 
the wise men was graphically portrayed by 
the use of the houses again for Bethlehem, 
paper camels bearing on their backs the 
now famous three wise men, while in the 
sky above were many gilded stars, with one 
larger and brighter than the rest, halting 
directly over the house where the infant 
Christ was to appear. 

Three weeks before Easter a wooden box 
filled with earth was brought to the class 
and each little one was allowed to plant 
seeds therein, while a lesson on seed sowing 
in the heart and life was given. On the 
glad Easter Day the box was again brought, 
showing that the seeds had sprung up, and 
a beautiful lesson of Christ’s resurrection 
was the theme of the hour. As might be 
imagined, these occasions in which each 
‘small child had its part would*long be re- 
membered. 

Another Sunday the purity of the child’s 
heart before sin had served to darken it 
was shown by the presence of a heart of 
chalk on the board. Later, marks of col- 
ored chalk made vivid to them the stain 
which disobedience, selfishness, falsehood 
and other sins would make upon the once 
spotless heart. A little paper heart with 
the words in red letters, ‘‘ Wash me and I 
shall be whiter than snow,’’ was given to 
each child to carry home. At another time 
several tiny lighted wax candles with one 
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large one served to point an impressive 
lesson. 

The teacher is ingenious, yet gains as- 
sistance wherever possible. At times Miss 
Wheelock’s Lessons on the Life of Christ, 
with the sewing cards to be outlined at 
home during the week and pasted into 
scrap-books, have been used. I know per- 
sonally one five-year-old boy who holds 
these sewing cards among his cherished 
treasures, and the painstaking work of the 
little fingers serves to make permanent in 
the mind the Scripture illustrated. My 
children also enjoy the sewing cards illus- 
trating the International Sunday School 
Lessons by Mrs. Smith of Minneapolis, men- 
tioned lately in the Sunday Occupations. 

Should any child have a birthday during 
the preceding week he is privileged to bring 
his offering of pennies to the Lord equal 
in number to the years of his short life, 
while an interested group count the coins 
as they fall into the open-mouthed bank, 
and sing, 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
Love drops pennies in the birthday box. 
He then takes his stand by the teacher while 
with clasped hands and closed eyes all join 
in the birthday hymn, 
Our Father, we thank Thee, etc. 


After the lesson story and the offerings 
a brief verse of Scripture is taught and ex- 
plained, more songs are sung and the hour 
closes with all marching to the door, wav- 
ing their hand to the teacher and each other 
and singing: 

Our Sunday school is over, and we are going home. 
Good-by, good-by, be always kind and true. 

Such an hour must serve to implant in 
the baby minds a lasting impression of sim- 
ple but eternal truths in a way neither tax- 
ing nor wearisome but, on the contrary, 
fascinating and delightful, for the exercises 
are, of course, brief and varied as befitting 
the restless spirits and tender age of the 
pupils. Parents and friends often accom- 
pany the children to the school and share 
with them the delights of the hour. These 
truths are, indeed, often taught at the 
mother’s knee, but the ‘‘magic of to- 
gether’’ gives an added charm, 

Under the prevailing system in most Sun- 
day schools the primary department receives 
the children from the earliest age until eight 
or ten, but the teaching adapted to the 
maiden of ten is not easily comprehended 
and enjoyed by the wee lassie of four. If 
entrance into Sunday school be delayed 
until five or later two precious years of 
training are lost, hence the plea for a sub- 
primary department with this adaptation 
of kindergarten principles. 


Scene 


“WILL YOU BE GOOD?” 

As I was walking on the outskirts of the 
town the other day I heard, bebind a high 
board fence, the piteous sound of a child’s 
crying, and a rasping voice shrilly reiterat- 
ing between blows, ‘‘Are you going to be 
good? Now—are you going to be good?” 

If I could have scaled the board fence I 
think I must instantly have acted the part 
of a well-equipped Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. But the fence 
was invincible. : 

Now my helpless wrath against this 
mother was not because she was punishing 
her child, but because she had tied it up to 
that cruel stake of a promise to be good, 
What sort of time was that for a poor, 
shivering, overwrought creature to want to 
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be ‘‘ good,”’ much less to make the promise? 
Does not a sharp punishment naturally 
bring resentment? And when passion is 
working and seething in a little, unreason- 
ing nature is that any time to insist on the 
sweet and heavenly grace of repentance? 

O mother, if the little one, inheriting 
your sinful nature, has done wrong, has 
lied to you or disobeyed you, punish him by 
all means in whatever method God teaches 
you is best. Punish him gravely and sadly, 
let him know what it is for and drop the 
matter. Then in some happier time, some 
bedtime hour, with the little head on your 
bosom and the best instincts of the young 
heart in play, then ask your question if you 
choose: ‘‘ Will you be good?”’ Such an ask- 
ing may help the weak little one to a blessed 
answer, 

God punishes us, when He must, severely 
enough, but O! blessed be His loving-kind- 
ness, He does not hold us under the lash 
until we promise ‘‘to be good.’? No. He 
waits for an answer to that question through 
days and nights of patience and love, ‘‘ know- 
ing our frame, and remembering that we 
are dust.’”? Happy will our little ones be 
when we learn to punish them ‘like as a 
father pitieth his children,”’ Hee PsA, 


—— 


HOME OULTURE CLUBS. 


BY ADELENA MOFFATT, 


In the Century Magazine for August, 1888, 
appeared an article on this subject written 
by their originator, Mr. George W. Cable, 
which defined the fundamental ideas, 
methods and functions of a movement 
which has recently completed its seventh 
year of successful operation. The last an- 
nual report shows an enrollment of fifty- 
four small fireside ‘‘ clubs”’ with an average 
membership of about seven, the total mem- 
bership being 404. Of these thirty-five are 
in Northampton, ten elsewhere in. Massa- 
chusetts and nine in other States. All but 
eighteen of the total number meet in the 
homes of the members. These eighteen are 
mainly clubs of boys and young men and 
meet in a building provided for the use of 
members who have no home. 

Five per cent. of the membership are en- 
gaged in farming, five per cent. are day la- 
borers, nine per cent. are engaged in educa- 
tional and professional callings, seventeen 
per cent. are college students (these are 
drawn mainly from the junior class of 
Smith College, who have in charge the 
classes meeting in the Home Culture Club 
House), eighteen per cent, are ladies at home 
and forty-six per cent. are employed in 
stores, countiug-rooms and factories. - The 
pursuits of the clubs are equally varied. 
Art, art history, arithmetic, astronomy, 
bookkeeping, botany, biography, composi- 
tion, civil government, drawing, dramatics, 
economics, elocution, embroidery, French, 
geography, grammar, gymnastics, history, 
Italian, literature, music, penmanship, poe- 
try, reading, sewing and travel have all been 
chosen by various clubs at different times 
during the past year. 

The home culture clubs bring together 
in a mutually educative relation those who 
have had what are commonly called advan- 
tages in one direction or another and those 
who have had fewer. The extent and 
quality of these advantages do not enter 
into the question. In one club we find a 
group of college bred women reading French 
tragedy in the original text with an ex-col- 
lege teacher. In another we find some 
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{talian Jaborers learning English from an 
American workman many years their senior, 
In still another we find a group of boys or 
young men who have forsaken the allure- 
ments of the street corner for the sterner 
joys of practical arithmetic and the fasci- 
nating tutelage of a bright young sopho- 
more. The difference between clubs is a 
difference of degree, not of kind. All are 
home culture clubs, because all are work- 
ing toward the same ends—the larger growth 
of the individual and the wider use of the 
home. They are animated by the same 
spirit of friendliness and willingness to 
share advantages. 

As no real and lasting friendship can 
exist on a basis of one-sided benefits, a 
value of one sort must be exchanged for a 
value of another—the college graduate ex- 
changes his knowledge of books, laws and 
usages for the workman’s point of view and 
his knowledge of bard facts. A young 
woman who had been reading Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth to and discussing 
current events with a small club of work- 
men found herself suddenly conspicuous in 
a conversation the following summer by the 
deference paid to her statements concerning 
a certain labor question then much discussed. 
One of the gentlemen, an elderly judge, 
said to her: ‘‘ How does it happen that you 
are so well informed on this subject? You 
have brought up points which are not only 
true but also new. I have not seen them 
in the papers’? She found that each of 
these points had been furnished by the 
working men in her Bryce Club. 

Some clubs are composed entirely of edu 
cated people, some entirely of people almost 
illiterate, others of both. There is more 
than a sentimental value in this association. 
To many it is a grateful and proper guaran- 
tee of the democratic principle of the move- 
ment—a principle which must be included 
in any plan proposing to deal largely with 
Americans. Moreover, the man or woman 
of liberal education and opportunities may 
otten like to know what occupies the 
thoughts of the man or woman who works 
silently in the deafening noise of the mills, 
while the latter looks with interest to see 
what the man who ‘‘ ought to know”’ reads 
and does, and perhaps he reads the same. 

This exchange is effected through the 
Home Culture Club Letter, a printed monthly 
record of work done in the clubs, sent by 
the general secretary to each member of 
every club. The material tor itis gathered 
from weekly reports sent to the general 
office by each club on postal card blanks 
furnished for the purpose. These cards 
contain a report of the membership, attend- 
ance, names of books and number of pages 
read and the character of the work done 
in the clubs. Each club is an independent, 
self-governed body. It makes its own rules, 
selects its line of work and the amount it 
will do without interference from the cen- 
tral office, unless such intervention is specifi- 
cally asked. It even decides the amount of 
money it will contribute to the general fund 
for printing, etc. All that the central office 
demands is that each club shall keep a 
record of what it does, to be sent at regular 
and short intervals to the central office, 
which holds itself in readiness to suggest, 
warn and encourage. It keeps in touch 
with new books, new movements and new 
methods likely to be of service. Beyond 
this its attitude is one of sympathetic non- 
interference. 

The chief value of the ciubs to the in 
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dividual can be best indicated by quotations 
from club members and leaders. A mill 
girl writes: ‘‘We need other things than 
what we secure from our daily work. 
We need more food for profitable and 


‘wholesome thought.’ Another adds: ‘Some 


askif we really do think; certainly we do. 
We are not like the machines at which we 
work, Hereis where our club life may help 
us... The clubs are prized because® in 
them we may often get advantages from 
those who know the things of which we 
wish to know more, but for one reason or 
another we could not get by any other way, 
limited as we are for time and means.’’ And 
again: ‘* True hospitality can be enjoyed in 
the home of the poor as well as in the 
palace of the rich, and it is one of the best 
uses of the home culture clubs that they 
bring about agreater exercise of hospitality. 
In the fullest and truest sense they bring 
brightness and rest into the homes of the 
weary.” ’ 

A college girl writes: ‘‘Home culture 
clubs must influence our whole lives. We 
have known people face to face and hand to 
hand whose outward lives are different from 
ours but whose inner lives are essentially 
the same. They have a claim upon us, 
Faces will always look more individual, and 
we will always have a stronger sympathy 
with those who ery out against their abuses 
or whose minds are starving. It will be im- 
possible ever to. look upon the girls in a 
mill or store or the men shoveling ina ditch 
as mechanical parts of aclass.’”’ A man past 
fifty said ounce ina private letter: ‘‘I have 
found in the home culture clubs that kind 
of work for others which Lcando best. My 
best usefulness lies in the direction of help- 
ing others who are what I might easily have 
been.”’ 

The value to society at Jarge lies in pro- 
moting a better understanding between 
rapidly diverging classes. A young work- 
ing man said to an artist friend: ‘I’ve 
learned a good deal besides drawing from 
you. I used to feel awful bitter toward 
what you might call the upper crust, the 
aristocracy, you know. But since I’ve 
known some of them I feel different. 
Some’ll float and some won’t, and that's all 
there is of it. If I can’t go all the time in 
the same society you du itisn’t because any- 
body wants to keep me out because I work 
in a mill or because it’s me. I don’t know 
enough yet and [’m not refined enough. 
When I’m fit for it [’l1 be let in all right 
enough, if I want to go. Why, the other 
night at the annual meeting [of the home 
culture clubs] a very tony lady asked me 
what I read mostly, and when [ told her 
Ruskin and Hawthorne and Emerson she 
said, ‘Why, so do IJ,’ and we talked for a 
long time, and she was just as sociable as 
could be and said:she hoped we would meet 
again. Of course I know there aren’t many 
like her, but so long as there are a few it 
don’t make much difference about the 
others. Somehow it makes you feel a lot 
different.”’ 

It is no part of the home culture club 
plan to overturn existing social laws or 
precedents. It takes society as it finds it, 
but endeavors to make the best of it and 
put the best into it. Its motto is, ‘‘The 
private home isthe public hope.’’ It treats 
the home as the social unit and begins with 
the unit of the home, the individual. It 
does not seek the betterment of the home 
by any system of class legislation or general 
agitation, but by the quiet agency of indi- 
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vidual effort governed by individual prefer- 
ences as to method and extent. It leaves 
the person seeking self-culture free to choose 
its direction, but asks him to bring into the 
home the atmosphere of his inspiring en- 
deavor—in effect, to bring his club to the 
home instead of leaving his home for the 
club. 


HE DIDN’T “WANT TO ENOUGH.” 


BY KATE UPSON OLARK. 


A larger boy was scolding a smaller one, 
at the close of a summer vacation, because a 
certain task remained unaccomplished. 

‘“You promised your mother,’ said this 
youthful mentor, with all the severity which 
marks his class, ‘‘that you would study 
your arithmetic at least fifteen minutes 
every day, and you hayen’t studied ten min- 
utes all summer. You’ve had lots of time. 
Why didn’t you do it?” 

The little boy shuffled his feet and looked 
miserable, At last he whined, ‘I ain’t had 
such an awful lot of time as youthink. I 
wanted to get along in my ’rithmetic ’s 
much as she wanted me to.”’ 

““You wanted to!” sniffed the young 
mentor, contemptuously. 

‘* Yes, I did want to.” 

“You might as well not have wanted to. 
You didn’t want to enough.”’ 

There was a fund of philosophy in that 
terse expression. What we want to do 
enough, we do. Plato says, ‘‘No man is 
willingly bad.’’ We all want to be good — 
but some of us don’t want to enough. 

Most young people want an education 
Some of them want it enough to getit at any 
cost. More do not want it enough to work 
hard for it. 

Most parents want their children to be 
good, but comparatively few want it enough 
to labor in season and out of season for it, 
and to make their own lives a pattern for 
their children to follow. 

Drunkards want to reform, but they don’t 
want to enough. The creatures of the 
slums in a vague way want to be decent, 
but they don’t want to enough. 

Most of us want to have religion, ‘* pure 
and undefiled,’’ but we don’t want it enough 
to pray and strive as those who will not let 
the angel go, except he bless. When we 
want it enough God will give it tous. How 
happy shall we be if we can create in our 
children that slakeless thirst for all high 
things, which will make them willing to 
work a lifetime through for satisfaction! 

It is said that many people cannot want 
anything very much. They are weak and 
colorless in character, and take life as it 
comes to them, without much effort to 
change their condition. The capacity for 
wanting things, the most valuable which 
man inherits, is denied them. Do not re- 
pine if your boy shows early a marked de 
sire for this thing or that, and even if he 
kicks and screams when his wishes must be 
thwarted. Thank heaven that he has the 
power to want thus vigorously. Only train 
this power so that he shall want the right 
things, and want them enough, and his suc- 
cess in life is assured. 


—<—— 


A home where the Bible is never touched 
except to be dusted, where no prayer is ever 
voiced, where no mention is ever made of 
Him whose words have changed the course of 
empires—such a home is deserving of pity. It 
is nerveless and powerless for good.—D. O. 
Mears, D.D. 
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PERTAINING TO SCHOOL. 


For inky fingers: Dip them in water and 
while wet rub them with the sulphur end of a 
friction match. 


Do not allow children to use a common 
towel. If necessary to wash the hands during 
school hours ask the mothers to furnish the 
necessary articles and forbid an exchange of 
the same among the pupils. 


Teachers never should ask the children to 
fold their arms in front, as this position de- 
velops a tendency to round shoulders. It is 
far better to place the hands occasionally be- 
hind the back, thus giving expansion to the 
chest. 


A breakfast of wholesome and nourishing 
food is an indispensable outfit for the day’s 
workatschool. Fruit, properly cooked cereals, 
milk and eggs are a better basis of diet than 
too much meat and other sorts of stimulating 
food, 


Quite young children should study only 
during school hours. Forthose who are older 
not more than an hour of evening study is 
advisable, and this should be divided into two 
parts, so arranged that fully half an hour shall 
intervene between the time of putting away 
the books and going to bed. 


A teacher in one of the London schools, who 
took pains to explain to a class in physiology 
some of the marvels of the human organism, 
received this communication from an anxious 
parent: 

Dear Miss: Please don’t teach our Mary Ann 
any more about her inside. It ain’t decent, 
and it sets her off her food. 

Much interest has been awakened in Boston 
. from the discovery that the death rate among 
school children in that city is higher than 
in London or Berlin. Various theories are 
offered in explanation, the most plausible 
being the spread of contagious diseases by the 
children of foreign parentage coming from 
homes in which unsanitary conditions prevail. 
It is claimed, too, that the schoolhouses are 
not properly cared for, and this agitation may 
lead to some plan of regular medical inspec- 
tion that will prevent the present needless 
mortality. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE INTERNATIONAL SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL LESSON OF OCT. 7. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y, 


The account of Christ’s rejection at Naza- 
reth necessitates so much Bible knowledge for 
a full understanding of it that a teacher in 
the short time allotted her can give at best 
only the bare narrative. It is for mothers to 
fill in the background of the picture, that is, 
the references to the Old Testament and the 
explanation of what Christ meant by them 
and by Isaiah’s prophecy which He read, and 
how it has been fulfilled by Jesus Christ 
wherever He has been accepted. A strong 
point is to bring out the great sin of the un- 
belief of the Nazarenes by contrasting their 
refusal to accept,Jesus with the readiness of 
the widow of Sarepta to heed Elijah’s word 
and Naaman’s consent (after a little hesita- 
tion) to follow the advice of Elisha. Do not 
let the children anticipate that the occupation 
lesson has any connection with the Sunday 
school lesson. Let them have the pleasure of 
discovering this when you say, as if incident- 
ally, that ‘“‘ lias’? and ‘ Eliseus” are the 
same as Elijah and Elisha. 

Tell the children that we have two interest- 
ing stories today about a little boy and a little 
girl who lived a long, long time before Jesus 
came to earth. The Bible does not tell their 
_ names, but we may name them if we want to 
so that it will be easier to tell the stories. 
They must have Bible names, and we would 
rather take those that have some pleasant 
meaning. Parents in those days gave their 


* Copyrighted. 
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children names with special meanings. (Read 
over some of the proper names and their mean- 
ings from the back of a Teacher’s Bible and 
let the children choose two names.) Show on 
the map where the little boy lived—Sarepta 
(Zarephath) on the Mediterranean coast, as 
far north of Mt. Carmel as the length of the 
Dead Sea. 

Talk with the children about a drought. 
Explain how essential rain is for all life and 
how much suffering comes from lack of rain, 
as has been the case in our country this sum- 
mer. In the warm climate of Palestine where 
little Nathan or Elizur, etc., and his mother 
lived a famine very soon followed when there 
was a drought. (Of course explain famine to 
little ones.) The king of that country was so 
wicked that God sent a drought upon the 
land. There was one good man whom God 
taught so that he could teach the people. He 
was called the prophet Elijah. Many of the 
people would not listen to the teaching of 
Elijah, but those who would were cared for by 
God as we shall see. 

Read the story of Elijah, 1 Kings 17: 1, 8-24. 
Verse 15 shows that the widow believed Eli- 
jah at once. She knew that he was God’s 
prophet or teacher, and so it would have been 
wrong for her not to have had faith in his 
word. Others died of hunger and the wicked 
king and his friends suffered, because they 
had refused to listen to Elijah when he 
tried to teach them about God. They were 
proud and thought themselves better than 
the prophet, who lived in so poor and humble 
a way, probably in a cave in Mt. Carmel. 

The other story is about a little girl who 
lived somewhere near Mt. Carmel and was 
carried far away from her home as Daniel 
and Joseph were. But like them she rémem- 
bered her God and was not afraid to tell 
others of Him. Elisha was the prophet whom 
she knew. God had taken good Elijah to 
heaven and taught Elisha to take his place. 
Read the story, 2 Kings 5; 1-17. 

At first the rich Naaman thought, ‘‘ How 
can a man who seems so poor and tells me to 
do so simple a thing as to bathe in his river 
cure a great general like me?’’ What if he 
had let his pride keep him from believing in 
Elisha? He would have died of his leprosy, 
as many did who might have been cured if 
they had gone to Elisha believing. 

Read Isa. 61: 1, 2 and 58: 6 and 42: 7 and 
show how the good prophets, Elijah and Eli- 
sha, did these kind deeds for people. But 
the words were not said of them. Of whom 
were they said, and by whom, and when? 
Now ask the children to tell what they know 
of how people where Jesus lived received 
Him, As they tell the Sunday school lesson 
vs. 25, 26 and 27, having been explained by 
the two stories, will make the wickedness of 
the Nazarenes (vs. 28, 29 and 30) seem all the 
greater in contrast with the widow’s faith and 
Naaman’s beliefand gratitude. Verse 22 shows 
that the people saw that Jesus was holier and 
wiser than any one whom they had ever 
heard. How could they be so proud and 
foolish as not to receive this gentle teacher? 
Nazareth was left without the teaching of 
Jesus just as many died of leprosy and of 
hunger im the time of Elijah and Elisha. It 
made the people of Nazareth very angry to 
be told that they were like those who refused 
to listen to the prophets, but they were a great 
deal worse. Jesus could read all that was in 
their hearts. 

People now know a great deal more of Jesus 
than the Nazarenes did. They know how He 
loved them and died forthem. If they refuse 
to love and serve Him are they not acting as 
the Nazarenes did? Are we like Naaman and 
the widow or like the Nazarenes ? 


Occupation for the hands, 


Prepare for each clild two new lead pencils, 
four large furniture tacks (with plush heads), 
and a strip of white paper muslin about six 
inches wide and eighteen inches long. Let 
the children put the tacks into the ends of 
the pencils, glue the ends of the cambric to 
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the pencils, write on the cambric Isa. 61: 1 and 
2 and they have a representation of the Bible 
from which Jesus read which will be better 
understood and remembered than it could 
be from descriptions or pictures. Show how 
Jesus ‘‘closed the book” by rolling the two 
ends together toward the center. 


= 


WHAT THE LITTLE CHILDREN SAY. 


A little Boston girl heard a letter read from 
her mother who was in Norway about the sun 
shining all night. ‘‘O,” said she, ‘ that 
must be Jesus’ house, for there is no night 
there! ”’ 


One of them said, coming in from a walk, 
that he had found a new flower and gave as 
its name ‘‘ sun of my soul’’—but the little fel- 
low meant Solomon’s seal! 


At another time the same student of natural 
history was told that trees from which the 
leaves fell in autumn were called deciduous 
trees. Soon after he noticed Pussy’s hairs on 
the sofa and immediately said, ‘‘O,mamma, 
the cat is a deciduous animal, for here are her 
leaves!” 


Margaret, who is a little over a year old, has 
been limited in her zodlogical knowledge to 
the three common domestic animals she had 
seen, until recently in the Catskill Mountains, 
where she is spending the summer, two per- 
forming bears came along. She shouted with 
delight and insisted on kissing them, but was 
much puzzled to know what they were. First 
she called them meows, then bow-wows, then 
moos. But when they at length stood upon two 
feetand walked around, she called out ina tone 
of disgust at herself for her stupidity, ‘‘ O, 
mani?’ 


<> 


There is a ‘‘ best”’ to be got out of every- 
thing, but it is neither the best of place or 
possession nor the chuckle of the last word.— 
Mrs. Whitney. 


The leading teachers cf cookery and writers ou 
Domestic Science use and recommend Cleveland s 
Baking Powder, as 

Mrs Rorer, the Principal of the Philadelphia 


Cooking School, 


Baking Powder j 


spoonful. 


nota 


heaping 


Miss Farmer, the Principal of the Boston Cook- 
ing School, 

Miss Bedford, the Superintendent of the New York 
Cooking School, 

Mrs. Ewing, the Principal of the Chautauqua 
School of Cookery. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
OA No Alkalies 


Ke ire 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastGocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
& Sugar, and is far more eco- 
Naniioall costing bees than one cent @ cup. 
It. is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


‘bs EAR|? MR. MAR- 
~ RE TIN: I am sorryjto 
say that Lam nota 
reader of the Cor- 
ner, but still I am 
“in it” with all the 
rest of the Corner- 
ers. Though I can- 
not read I have 
plenty of sense and 
I hear what is go- 
ing on every week 
in that very.lively 
part of the Congre- 
gationalist, and I en- 
joy it as much as 
any one. I must say, however, that I see 
nothing remarkable in what you said about 
me three or four weeks ago [Corner of Aug. 
30]—why should not people keep their prom- 
ises to me? I try to be obedient and honora- 
ble (at least when any one 1s looking at me, 
and generally at other times, too), and I ex- 
pect like treatment. I know the gentleman 
who wrote about that wonderful talking bird ; 
I have visited at his beautiful home in the 
country and had a delightful time—big fields to 
run in and several wide-awake cats to watch. 
One thing in the Corner I can always under- 
stand—the corner of the Corner that has the 
picture, either General Washington, or the 
old man with the bald head, or the little Japa- 
nese girls, or the big, black fishhook, or the 
sailing vessel (sloop, do you call it?), and sol 
venture to contribute something in the same 
line. If you put in sloops, why not a bark? 
D. F. knows me well, and will do his best to 
make me fitin, evenif he has to leave out some 
of your‘‘copy’’! Your sincere friend, PAN. 


Come in, Pan—give us your paw! The 
little bronze dog on my table, the bright 
brass duck holding tightly a piece of sand- 
paper in his bill, and Kitty Clover himself 
behind me in an upholstered chair, all wel- 
come you to the Corner—the latter, how- 
ever, reserving the privilege of retiring rap- 
idly after you are seated. Accept thanks 
for your handsome photograph—it looks 
exactly like you! I hope other members 
will take the hint and accompany their 
letters by their photographs, remembering 
that I have a Cornerers’ album. 

Pan is an English setter, ‘‘ blue Belton,” 
and was named for Pan, the god of shep- 
herds and flocks. Looking into The Classic 
Myths of Literature to see what that has to 
say about him, I learn that Pan—the ancient 
Dryad, not the Boston dog—so terrified trav- 
elers in lonely woods that a sudden, unrea- 
sonable fright came to be called.a panic. 
Did you know that before? [I did not or, if 
I ever knew, I have forgotten it, which is 
the same thing. 

Pan must have the credit of writing a 
very good hand—ought I say a very good 
paw ?—although he is not the first letter- 
writer of his race. I have read within a 
day or two a printed copy of a letter written 
to Thomas Carlyle, signed, ‘‘ Your obedient 
little dog, NERO.’ Perhaps if Pan should 
imitate the example of his brother-dog de- 
scribed in the following -letter he might 
learn to read as well as write: 


Boston. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Do you think the Corner- 
ers would like these two dog stories? One of 
the dogs lives in Medford. He has been to 
school regularly for two years. He gradu- 
ated from the primary school and then from 
the grammar school. He belonged to a httle 
girl who attended the school and stayed under 
her seat during school hours. When the bell 
rang for recess he would rise with the chil- 
dren, and when the second bell rang for the 
children to goout he would go too. He would 
stay out till the bell rang to call them in, 
would then go in with them and stay until 
school was done. When I visited the school 
the teacher called him up to her so that I 
could see him. 


Some Medford girl ought to write as a 
composition a poem about this scholar, It 
might become as famous as 

Mary had a little lamb— 
the author of which, I believe, is still living 
in an adjoining town. 


As the other 
story brings in 
a cat, also, I 
would thank 
D. F. to illus- 
trate it by that 
picture of Puss 
in a barrel. He 
must put it at 
the bottom of 
the column, so 
as to be as far as possible from Pan, else 
there will be a panic among the compositor- 
esses and their cases! [I am not used to 


having must said to me; I place the cat at 


the top of the column.—D. F.] 


The other story is about a dog who has been 
staying in Williamstown the past two years. 
He is an English setter pone | Rogue, and is 
from Chicago. He came to Williamstown 
with a student, who is in college. [If it had 
been the Medford dog he might have entered 
college.—Mr. M.] There was a cat in the 
family where Rogue stayed, who had two lit- 
tle kittens. He would stand by their box 
[barrel?] and watch over them incessantly, 
and when he got a chance would fondle them 
as the cat did. He would try and get the 
family to go and look at them, keeping his 
eyes on the kittens every moment; he was as 
proud to show them as the old cat was. The 
cat washed his face as she did her kittens. 

Mrs. K. 

Such an interchange of civilities between 
traditional enemies is a sign of good! Alas! 
after writing that I find a P. S. in the lady’s 
letter: 

I forgot to say in the story that one morning 
Rogue was found in the cat’s box and the kit- 
tens were on the floor. 

It has nothing to do with dogs or cats, but 
I must inform Cornerers who have applied 
for the O Hana San certificates, with cou- 
pons attached in the shape of Japanese me- 
morial stamps, that the stamps are all ex- 
hausted, though I have a plenty of certifi- 
cates left. I have written to Japan for 
more, but have not received any letter from 
the emperor yet. I suppose he and his sub- 
jects are very busy at present in carrying on 
that remarkable war with China. I hope 
to receive more, when they will be sent to 
all in order of application. You must re- 
member, however, that I only promised 
them to ‘‘those who speak first.’? A con- 
siderable number spoke the first day after 
reading the offer, and one girl would not 
trust the mail but took the electric cars into 
town at once! One subscriber asked: 

Is not Orphanage stock a bad investment 
since it can never get to pa(r) ? 

O, what are we coming to when not only 
illiterate dogs—see Pan’s letter—but culti- 
vated young ladies indulge in such frivolous 
play on words! It cannot be too severely 
condemned or punished. The lady need 
not, however, hesitate to invest. It is cer- 
tain that there will be no farther calling for 
assessments and that the Mars just now dom- 
inating Japan will not mar the security of 


the investment. 
GOLDFIELD, Io. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I am much interested 
in O Sumi San and O Hana San, and inclose 
— cents for —— shares of Okayama Orphan- 
age stock. The Conversation Corner is the 
brightest onein the Congregationalist. [I warn 
D. F. not to leave that sentence out.—Mr. M.] 
A Japanese student lectured here a few weeks 
ago and wore the Japanese costume. He said 
that some Jadies wanted to get the pattern of 
his trousers for a bicycle suit! 

Yours sincerely, HARRIET P, 


There! the girls on the piazza (birthday 
party) are having almost a panic over a big 
dog—but it is not Pan! 
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MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 


For sale by all grocers. Be sure 


and get the None-Such. 
MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A Cup of 
The cheapest, 


Beef Tea purest and best 
can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig COMPANYS 
Extract of Beef. 


| There’s only one genuine 


kind and that you can 
know by this signature in 
blue on every jar: 


3 2 
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The Sunday School 


Lzsson FOR Oct. 14. Luke 5: 1-11. 
THE DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 


Luke would have those whom he addressed 
understand the impressions which Jesus made 
on the people and how He made them, so that 
his readers might know who Jesus was. If 
we could condense into a few words the fourth 
chapter and so much of the fifth as is included 
in this lesson, they would read something 
like this: 

Jesus came to Nazareth and preached, and 
His word amazed His townspeople. He came 
. to Capernaum and preached, and by His word 
cast out demons and healed diseases, and the 
fame of Him spread through all that region. 
He trained His disciples to preach His word 
with power like His, and this is a specimen 
of the way Hetrainedthem. Then Luke gives 
the account of the draught of fishes. Jesus 
did three things described in this lesson which 
help to characterize His mission. We see: 

1. Jesus fishing for men. The time was a 
week day morning in early autumn. The 
place was on the western shore of the lake of 
Galilee. The theme of His sermon was the 
kingdom of God, and the substance of His 
preaching Mark sums up in a single sentence, 
connecting it with this incident [Mark1: 14— 
18.] The people crowded so close in their 
eagerness to hear Him that they interrupted 
Him and shut out others from the opportunity 
of seeing Him. How could He secure so great 
an audience on a busy morning? By going 
where they were and preaching what they 
wanted to hear in a way which won their 
confidence. His pulpit was the prow of a 
fishing boat, His sermon was the word of God, 
and His hearers were common people to whom 
He spoke in simple language. 

His preaching was an object lesson to the 
disciples of the work which they were to do. 
Four of them, at least, were present—Peter, 
Andrew, James and John. They had been 
with Him, probably, much of the time for 
more thana year. Apprareutly, they had not 
as yet done any preachivg. They were not 
yet prepared for this work. They needed but 
little knowledge of Jesus to invite people to 
come and learn of Him. Andrew and Philip 
began to do that the first day they met Him, 
But to preach His word as authorized disciples 
they needed the knowledge gained both by 
experience and by study. The need of minis- 
ters was greater then than now, and the 
emergency was pressing. But Jesus didnot 
think a three years’ course too long a period 
of preparatory training.. This scene by the 
Jake is one instance among many in which 
Jesus showed His disciples by example how 
and what to preach, 

2, Jesus showing His disciples how to catch 
fish. When He had finished preaching He 
told Peter to try fishing. Peter understood 
that Jesus knew how to preach, but there is 
no reason to suppose he thought Jesus knew 
how to catch fish. But by showing His dis- 
ciples His superiority over them in the busi- 
ness to which they had been trained, He in- 
spired them with confidence that He could 
make them great missionaries. 

There were good reasons against fishing at 
that hour. Night was the best time for that 
business. They had worked all nightand had 
found that no fish were there. They had done 
their best at the best time, and in vain. 

Tbe only reason for fishing to put against 
these was that Jesus commanded it. The fish, 
ermen could hardly have gone to their work 
with much enthusiasm, for there were nosigus 
to kindle it. They had never seen Jesus tish 
and they were depressed by a night of fail- 
, ure. Their only motive was a simple desire to 

obey their Master. ‘ Nevertheless,” suid Pe- 
ter, ‘at Thy word [I will let down the net.” 
Here is an instance where a word in the old 
version has richer meaning than that in the 


& 
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new. The act of the disciples hinged wholly 
on the one word, ‘‘ nevertheless.” It is a good 
motto in times of discouragement. Many 
Christians seem never to escape from the idea 
that the value of their work for Christ is meas- 
ured by the enthusiasm with which it is done. 
Yet no nobler service is rendered to Him than 
that which is undertaken, not with expecta- 
tion of success, but simply because Christ has 
commanded it. Those who so serve Him have 
the moral muscle and purpose which insures 
the steady progress of His kingdom. The dis- 
ciples could never have forgotten that resolve 
nor its consequences. 

The result of their act of obedience amazed 
them. They saved their great haul of fish 
only by acting promptly and in harmony. 
There was no opportunity to discuss the mat- 
ter till their work was done. Then Peter ex- 
pressed their feelings. From his first appsar- 
ance Peter becomes the leader of the disciples. 
His house Jesus makes His home. His boat 
Jesus uses for His pulpit. To him Jesus gives 
directions for the fishing, and, in their aston- 
ishment at what followed, Peter spoke for 
them all. 


It was characteristic of the teaching of Jesus 
not to show His disciples their unworthiness 
by reproaching them for it, but by impressing 
them with His power and holiness. Peter’s 
prayer was not meant to be a request to Him 
to leave them, but was a confession that they 
were not worthy of His company. When men 
feel this profoundly and yet see that He re- 
mains with them, they are ready to obey and 
trust Him, and they expect success. Those 
who labor at their calling in that spirit are 
being prepared to win others to Him. When 
one has learned to do the smallest service in 
the spirit of loving obedience to Christ, he is 
certain to be called to larger service. 

3. Jesus commissioning His disciples to catch 
men. He did not merely send them to fish. 
They had been doing that all night. He sent 
them to catch fish,and when He commissioned 
them it was to catch men. Some tell us that 
when the gospel has been preached to all na- 
tions Christ will come again, whether or not 
men believe the gospel, and they have calcu- 
lated just how many years it would take to 
bring in the consummation of the kingdom of 
God if every Christian would devote his life 
to proclaiming that Jesus Christ is the Saviour 
of the world. But Jesus instructed His dis- 
ciples so to proclaim His message as to win 
the world to Him. ‘“ For God sent not the 
Son into the world to judge the world; but 
that the world should be saved through Him.” 
A regenerated society is necessary to the com- 
plete salvation and continued safety of asingle 
life. 

The disciples’ sense of unworthiness, awak- 
ened and deepened by the miracle, made them 
afraid to respond to His call. But He told 
them, ‘‘ Fear not.” We ought to feel fear in 
undertaking to fish for men for the kingdom of 
God. Failure in that work is loss irrecovera- 
ble. The business is more perilous than that 
of the physician, for it risks souls. But 
Christ’s command overbalances fear. The dis- 
ciples were not going into business for them- 
selves. They had seen that in obeying His 
word they were not responsible for what was 
caught, but only for letting down the net and 
bringing to land what got into it. They had 
seen Him holding out promises of life and the 
people crowding to hear. He could put His 
word into their mouths and His spirit into 
their hearts. 

‘*Come ye after me,” Christ. said, “‘and I 
will make you to become fishers of men.” 
That summons means a larger sphere, larger 
life, larger vision. When He says, “‘ Put out 
into the deep,” that 1s the only safe thing to 
do, and when He says, ‘‘ Thou shalt catch 
men,’’ our obedient service can never be in 
vain. 

“They left all and followed Him.” That 
was the only path open to men who had felt 
their unworthiness and had come to know 
that Christ had bridged the gulf which sin 
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had made between them and God. They thus 
answered the most sublime call that ever 
comes to any one. Jesus calls all His disci- 
ples to the great honor of doing what He came 
into the world to do—bringing immortal souls 
into His kingdom. If what we have of prop- 
erty, implements, knowledge, human ties of 
friendship and love can be made useful in 
that business let us lay them at His feet. If 
not, let us cast them away and follow Him, 
and we shall receive ‘“‘ manifold more in this 
time, and in the world to come eternal life.’ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Oct. 7-13. Human Ownership or Stew- 
ardship: Which? Matt. 25: 14-30; 1 Cor. 4: 
ih 


How far do our obligations as holders of property 
extend? Of what besides money are we stewards? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


a 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Oct. 14-20. How Christ Helps in Our 
Daily Tasks. Col. 3: 12-17. 

A beautiful poem of Matthew Arnold’s tells 
of his meeting in East London, one hot August 
Sunday, in the midst of all its squalot, a 
preacher devoting his life to the poor. To 
him the poet says: 

Ill and o’erworked, how fare you in this scene? 
And the man of God replies: 


Bravely, for I of late have been 
Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the Living 
Bread. 

This is not poetic imagination, but plain, un- 
disputed fact. Scores of people, toiling all 
day long at the loom, behind the counter, in 
the kitchen, or on the farm, know something 
about this help that comes to them in their 
daily tasks from the remembrance of the 
carpenter of Nazareth. The thought of Jesus 
calms the fever and flurry of their busy lives, 
makes heavy burdens lighter, disagreeable 
duties more endurable and uncongenial sur- 
roundings and companionsbips less irksome. 
How all this comes about is as difficult to ex- 
plain as it is to account for the influence of 
one human being over another. Yet our re- 
ligion would not be worth much to us if it 
were not so, if Christ were a reality to us only 
on Sundays and prayer meeting nights and a 
nonentity when Monday morning brings again 
the round of school and home and office 
cares. 

Christ helps us in our tasks by enabling us 
to see that every bit of honest work a man 
does has a relation to the kingdom of God. 
So, as George Herbert says, such a common 
thing as the sweeping of a room may be done 
according to God’s law and may ennoble the 
soul performing it. What an inspiration it is 
to think that the prosaic duties of every day 
may be necessary links in the chain of God’s 
great plan for the world! 

Then, too, it helps us to remember that 
Christ Himself knew a great deal about ordi- 
nary tasks. His life was not spent on the 
mount. It was not one round of preaching 
and teaching. He lived with common people 
and the probabilities are that in those thirty 
years at Nazareth he helped his father and 
mother in ways that a dutiful, obedient child 
would naturally choose. And besides this 
help that comes from the example of Christ 
we believe that He endows us with real power 
to do the things that fall to our hands and 
our brains todo. If we utilize to the utmost 
our own abilities, if we are thorough and 
active, He supplements our efforts anu to- 
gether we accomplish that which our unaided 
strength wouid be powerless to effect. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 15: 13; Ps. 46:1; 63:7; 
Isa. 30: 15; 40: 31; Matt. 8: 20; Mark 9: 24; 
16: 20; Luke 2: 51;-Rom. 8: 26; 2 Cor, 5: 20; 
621; Phil. 4: 13; Col. 3: 3; Heb. 4:16; 13: 6, 
20, 21. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 
Encouragement for the C. H. M. S. Itis with 
gratitude and joy ‘hat the C. H. M.S. reports 
a gein of nearly $50,000 in the receipts of five 
months, April-August, of this year as com- 
pared with the corresponding months. of 1893. 
The increase in contributions is $19,851 and 
in legacies $29,243, as will be seen from the 


following table: 
FIVE MONTHS. 


1893. 1894, 
OONTIDUTIONS!, oceeise cine asic cane $59,737.72 #79,588, 82 
TAG RACLOS Aisi cictewlassiclaisin via cycle lsiatetele rie 66,574.02 95,817.46 


Never has an increase of the society’s re- 
sources been more heartily welcomed by its 
friends and perhaps never before has there 
been greater need of such encouragement and 
substantial aid. 


Missionaries Safe. The editor of the Mission- 
ary Herald assures the friends of missionaries 
who are in China or Japan that they need feel 
no anxiety concerning the personal safety of 
our workers, although their work may be made 
more difficult, as the war will naturally turn 
the attention of the people away from spiritual 
things. The Chinese government has issued 
strict orders that special protection be afforded 
to missionaries, and a cable dispatch from 
Peking states that missionary families bound 
for China need fear no serious delay. 

Hindrances. to Frontier Work. Between the 
drought, the strikes and the unsettled condi- 
tion of the people in many new Western 
towns, our home missionaries must cope 
with almost insurmountable difficulties. For 
months tbeir letters have been fraught with 
pitiful tales «f{ the effect of the business de- 
pression, and now we begin to read reports in 
the Home Missionary of the way in which the 
strikes have crippled and hindered the efforts 
cf our frontier workers. It will probably be 
long before the work will be restored to its 
former basis. A missionary in Green River, 
Wyo., says: ‘But for this disastrous strike 
the outlook was cheering for our next com- 
munion. I had anticipated taking into the 
church a few on confessions and three or four 
by letter. But all is changed. Green River 
is being depopulated and people are leaving 
daily, so our membership is reduced to five.” 
A Maryland pastor writes in a similar strain 
but with promise of a brighter future. He 
says: ‘‘ Spiritual work seemed to be at a 
standstill in all the churches here. I had to 
stop our cottage prayer meeting on account of 
the excitement among the people. They have 
now gone to work at the old wages and I hope 
in time a better feeling will prevail and the 
church will be built up.”’ 

An African City Mission. Mention has been 
made in these columns of the good work be- 
gun by Mr. and Mis. Goodenough, missioua- 
ries of the A. B, C. F. M., among the Zulus in 
the rapidly growing city of Johannesburg in 
the South African Republic. There are said 
to be thousands of Zulus from Natal and along 
the coast in Johannesburg, one mine employ- 
ing 1,800 and another 2,000. Many of these 
natives have been trained in our mission 
schools. The Missionary Herald contains a 
portion of a letter recently received from one 
of these Zulus giving an enthusiastic account 
of the work opened in Johannesburg. He 
writes: ‘‘ We have a nice chapel and on Sun- 
day afternoon about 300 of the Natal Zulus are 
packed into it.’”’ These black people listen 
eagerly to the words spoken in their own 
tongueand, poor as they are, they know how to 
give generously, having raised about $750 for 
their church. Now they want to build another 
chapel at the opposite end of the town. 

Frederick Douglass, Dr. McKeuzie, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott and Governor Greenhalge will be 
among the speakers at the A. M. A. meeting 


in Lowell, Oct. 23-25. Dr.C. H. Richards will 


preach the sermon. A good array of mission- 
aries. from the field will be present. The rail- 
roads make special rates. It is quite a num- 
ber of years since the A. M. A. met in this 
vicinity and we anticipate a large gathering. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 


A Distinguished Conyert. The colleges in In- 
dia have sometimes been criticised because a 
large proportion of their graduates have not 
openly embraced Christianity. The Madras 
Christian College, therefore, points with pride 
to the recent conversion of one of its distin- 
guished graduates, Mr. Ramanujam, son of 
the superintendent of vernaculars at the Chris- 
tian College and Telugu translator to govern- 
ment. This educated young man, who has 
boldly come cut as a Christian, graduated five 
years ago from the college, has taken the de- 
grees of M. A. and B. L. and has lately been 
enrolled as a high court attorney. The step 
he lias taken will no doubt cause much com- 
ment and may influence many other college 
bred Indians who have been impressed by the 
truths of Christianity to become Christians. 


Liberal Italians. The report for last year of 
the work of the Evangelical Church of Italy 
mentions two events which are full of encour- 
agement to Italian Protestants. The munici- 
pality of Rome has accepted the gift of a bust 
of Alexander Gavazzi and has decided to place 
it on the Janiculan Hill among the defenders 
of Rome. Thus one of the fathers of the Evan- 
gelical Church, five years after his death, is to 
be honored by the erection of a public monu- 
ment in a Roman Catholic city. Hardly less 
astonishing is the erection in Florence, 
through the influence of a committee of emi- 
nent citizens, of a statue to Pietro Carnesecchi, 
one of the sixteenth century reformeis who 
was burned by the Inquisition. The erection 
of two statues is but a little thing, but itisa 
straw which shows which way the wind blows. 


China and the Chinese. A currespondent of 
the Christian Commonwealth reports an inter- 
esting interview with Rey, James Legge, pro- 
fessor of the Chinese language and literature 
in Oxford, Professor Legge went out in 1839 
under the auspices of the London Missionary 
Society, settling in Hong-Kong, Havingspent 
thirty-four years among the Chinese and made 
their language, religion and institutions a life- 
study, Dr. Legge is authority on all matters 
concerning the Celestial Empire and is well 
qualified to advance opinions in regard to the 
future of the Chinese. Comparing the two 
races, Dr. Legge says the Japanese are more 
impressible, more genial, more progressive, 
but, in his opinion, they do not equal the Chi- 
nese in mental or bodily strength. He pro- 
nounces the theory that the Mongolians will 
be the people of the future to be ‘‘ all nonsense,” 
and says the Chinese are very unlikely ever 
to develop into a warlike people. With re- 
gard to the present war, Dr. Legge thinks 
China has to fear an internal insurrection 
more than a defeat by Japan. Concerning 
Christian missions in China, this eminent 
scholar says: ‘‘No doubt the Scriptures have 
been widely circulated and missionary activ- 
ity has stimulated both Confucians and Bud- 
dhists to more earnestness in maintaining 
their principles, but that the nation has as yet 
been greatly moved by the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity [do not think. Christianity has made 
most headway in the three lower classes— 
agriculturists, mechanics and merchants—al- 
though it has made many converts from among 
the literary class. The increase of converts 
has been rapid. [ have seen the number of 
professing Christians grow from units to tens 
of thousands.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A vote has been passed by the Orleans County 
Union of Vermont that every society belonging to 
the union should give $25 for mission work in the 
South. 


Among the Endeavorers of Australia, Bible study 
is exceedingly popular, and the plans of our own 
American Institute of Sacred Literature are widely 
used. 


The delegates who went to the Cleveland Conven- 
tion from Allegheny County, Pa., lately enjoyed a 
delightful reunion, at which about 500 persons were 
in attendance. 
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The first prison society of Christian Endeavor, cr- 
ganized four years ago, has enrolled since that date 
more than five hundred members, and has accom- 
plished a notable work in a very difficult field. 


A society recently formed in the First United 
States Artillery at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., bas been 
heartily welcomed by the commanding officer, who 
wrote a letter expressing his thanks to those who 
were the means of starting the work. 


At the seventy-tive meetings held at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard during the first six months of this year 
the average attendance of sailors was 110 and of 
visitors forty-three. Sixty-six of the societies in 
the city have shared in sustaining the work, some 
member of the special committee in charge of it be- 
ing present at every meeting. 


It is the custom of the Galesburg District Union 
of Illinois to give a banner to the society judged to 
have made the best general record for the year. 
The society now holding the banner reported, in ad- 
dition to what had been done along other lines, that 
the amount of its offerings for missions showed an 
average of $4.86 from each member. 


—— 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT, 28, 


The leader, Mrs. S. E, Herrick, drew a lesson 
from Psalms 46 and 47 as to the stability of 
God, and said that we should ask for our mis- 
sionaries the old-fashioned gift of faith that 
will enable them to stand fast in the midst 
of difficulties. An unusual number of ladies 
from distant branches were present and two 
of them presented greetings. Miss Mary Ste- 
vens of the Springfield Branch said that their 
Jadies were seeking larger gifts and to inter- 
est those not yet in sympathy with the work 
of the board. Miss Anna C, Edwards of North- 
ampton spoke of signs of increasing efficiency 
in Hampshire County Branch. ‘The going of 
Mrs. Holden to the foreign field from one of 
the Amherst auxiliaries had aroused much 
interest in that vicinity. Miss Edwards asked 
prayers for Mt. Holyoke College that the stu- 
dents may be earnest workers for foreign mis- 
sions. 

Miss Gilman from Maine brought greetings 
from the Kennebec Conference and told the 
following touching story: Seven years ago 
diphtheria entered a country parsonage in 
Maine and for a week the father and mother 
and little child were in an agony of suffering 
and anxiety. God took the child to Himself, 
and just before he died he asked that his 
money might ‘go to tell little children about 
Jesus.’”’ The money went for the support of 
an evangelist in India, and as a result there is 
now an ‘‘ Arthur”? Church in that place with 
thirty earnest members—a light in the sur- 
rounding region. 

Mrs. Charles Billings spoke of the ordination 
in Eliot Church, Newton, of Rey. David 
Herrick as a missionary to India and his 
marriage to Miss Dency T. M. Root, a mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Board. The charge 
given to Mr. Herrick at his ordination by Dr. 
N. G. Clark was mentioned as most powerful 
and inspiring. Mrs. H. D. Noyes told of a 
missionary friend from Burmah who was a long 
time in great suffering in a hospital and who 
being asked, ‘‘ How can you bear it?” replied, 
‘‘Tt has been beautiful, | have had so much 
time to become acquainted with God.” ; 

Mrs. Frederick Green from Van, Turkey, 
gave greetings from tse workers in that city, 
Dr. Grace Kimball is doing most valuable 
work, although she has not yet received the 
permit from government for full medical 
practice for which she is seeking. Miss Fraser 
has been successful in the care of the boarding 
school and a day school in another part of the 
city. Her burdens will be much lightened 
the coming year by the aid of Miss Elizabeth 
Huntington, who went to Van in the early 
summer, 

Miss Child gave nutice that Friday, Oct. 5, 
has been appointed as a day of prayer for the 
treasury of the board. It will be largely 
observed by the constituency of the board 
and the topic mentioned will form the subject 
of the meeting at the board rooms on that day. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
TRILBY. 


George du Maurier’s latest novel, which 
was finished as a serial in the August Har- 
per’s, has elicited in nearly equal measure 
extraordinary praise and severe censure. 
Occasionally, however, with these discordant 
voices hurtling about one’s ears, the sound 
of a calm, dispassionate judgment is heard, 
which will doubtless become clearer when 
the present noisy tumult of criticism has 
subsided. The reasons why the story has 

_carried the public by storm are not diffi- 
cult to find. The style is brilliant and 
fascinating, the drollery inimitable, the 
characterization original and artistic to 
the last degree. The scene is laid in 
Paris, and. no one, unless it be Victor 
Hugo, has drawn cleverer pictures of the 
gay French capital. The focus of interest 
is an artist’s studio in the Latin quarter, 
occupied by ‘‘three, nice, clean English- 
men,”’ who fraternize with Trilby, ‘‘ a wash- 
erwoman, a figure model and heaven knows 
what beside,”’ on a footing of camaraderie 
peculiar to the profession. Modern art 
students frankly admit that the same condi- 
tions exist in Paris today, and the stanchest 
defenders of Trilby may be found among 
their guild. 


It is in the analysis of these four cbar- 


acters and the relation which they sustain 
to each other, together with the delineation 
of Svengali, ‘‘an Oriental Israelite Hebrew 
Jew,’? a musician of despicable traits, that 
Du Maurier’s masterful genius chiefly man- 
ifests itself. For each is a living, breathing 
personality, not a mere creation of the im- 
agination. What a rollicking, unconven- 
tional life they lead—Taffy, the big, burly, 
warm-hearted Yorkshireman; Sandy, blithe 
and merry, spouting Scotch ballads and 
painting impossible toreadors; and slender, 
winsome “ Little Billee,’’ faultless in dress, 
esthetic in taste, pure in heart! The last 
is an exquisite portraiture, whether seen 
earnestly at work with graybeards in the 
Paris studios or receiving homage in Lon- 
don drawing-rooms after fame had placed 
the laurel on his brow. Trilby is repre- 
sented as remarkably beautiful and as pos- 
sessing all womanly virtues, except chastity, 
in the superlative degree. Remembering 
her parentage, her mother being a profli- 
gate and her father a notorious drunkard, 
though a man of liberal education, a Fellow 
of Trinity, it is easy to condone her sins 
and to understand how she entered, with 
easy good nature and almost infantile inno- 
cence, into immoral relations with artists. 
But there comes a time when, through the 
power of Little Billee’s pure love for her, 
she awakens to a sense of shame and real- 
izes her unfitness to become his wife. This 
and her desire to assuage the grief of ‘his 
mother, who is overwhelmed at the thought 
of her beautiful boy marrying a French 
grisette, lead her to flee precipitately from 
Paris, thereby breaking Little Billee’s heart 
and showing rare power of self-sacrifice. 
Taffy, too, is violently in love with her, 
though he disguises the fact better than 
his ingenuous young friend. Subsequently 
Trilby appears in the réle of a famous prima 
donna, singing through no power of her 
own. but under the hypnotic influence of 
the demon Svengali, whose wife she is re- 
puted to be. There is a dramatic scene 
when his death breaks the spell. Trilby, 
tuneless and wholly unconscious of her ex- 
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periences while under the evil charm, retires 
to Little Billee’s elegant home, where his 
mother, his sister and his artist friends vie 
with each other in tender ministry to her 
needs. 

It is in the ethical points involved in the 
story thatits chief defects appear. Trilby’s 
character is overdrawn and inconsistent. 
No woman haying shown such genuine self- 
loathing on account of sin, or capable of 
giving up the man she loved from a sense 
of personal unworthiness, could possibly 
speak in such insouciant fashion of her past 


life in the face of her approaching death, 


In real life one emerges from the baptism 
of repentance with the moral vision clarified 
rather than obscured. Nor is she quite the 
babe in innocence that the author depicts, 
for she herself says: ‘‘ I knew all the time 
I was doing wrong.’ The impression con- 
stantly made upon the reader is that her 
girlish frolics are simply commensurate with 
boyish sowing of wild oats. Heaven forbid 
that we reach the standard of equal purity 
for men and women by degrading the level 
on which the latter now stand instead of 
elevating the plane for both. Another 
blemish in the book is the slur cast upon 
religion in the caricature of the English 
rector and in causing Little Billee’s mother 
to offer Trilby cant for comfort in her dying 
extremity. [Harper & Brothers. $1.75.] 
HISTORY. 


No man has won greater attention and 
confidence in recent years in treating sub- 
jects connected with American history than 
Dr. John Fiske. He has expressed the re- 
lations between causes and effects in such 
clear and forcible language that even those 
unfamiliar with history could appreciate in 
some degree its philosophy and interest 
themselves in its study. In preparing a 
History of the United States for schools 
{[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 474. $1.00], 
he has added to the many volumes written 
for that purpose not only a text-book of 
rare excellence, but a book remarkably 
readable considering the extent of the sub- 
ject and the necessary limits to its treat- 
ment. An admirable feature is an arrange- 
ment of topics, suggestive questions, direc- 
tions and topics for collateral reading by 
Dr. Frank A. Hill of Boston. These are 
appended to each chapter. The volume is 
illustrated by many portraits, other pictures 
and maps. 

It is interesting to note the different ways 
in which different men approach the same 
subject. In the volume just mentioned Dr. 
Fiske begins his history by a chapter on 
Ancient America, in which he includes an 
account of American Indians, and follows 
it with early voyages of discovery and the 
causes which led to the voyage of Columbus. 
D. W. Montgomery, author of Leading 
Events of American History [Ginn & Co. 
pp. 426. $1.00], a book with the same pur- 
pose, begins with Columbus, and the ac- 
count of the Indians comes in after they 
have been discovered. This may serve to 
illustrate the differences between these two 
school histories. This, too, is an interesting 
book, written in a simple, direct style, 
bringing out in bold relief the chief facts. 
The questions, principal dates and list of 
books are placed at the end of the volume, 
The book is amply illustrated. 

The Story of South Africa [$1.50], by Mr. 
George M. Theal of the Cape Colonial Civil 
Service, is the most recent issue of the valu- 
able Story of the Nations Series, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It isastory which 
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the same author has told with greater full- 
ness in a more pretentious work recognized 
as the standard authority on the subject. 
But in this book we have the substance of 
all that one needs to know, and it is a. 
record well worth reading but not alto-: 
gether creditable to the European nations. 
or the Christian peoples, which have either 
driven out the natives or subjected them to: 
slow extinction. Its later chapters are full 
of pregnant significance. Under the hand 
of Sir Cecil Rhodes a nation of great wealth 
and future influence is springing up in the 
new continent, one to which Great Britain 
must give a long leash or she willlose' iti 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


My Lady Rotha [Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25] is Stanley J. Weyman’s latest histor- 
icalromance. It has all that life, sweep of 
action and fidelity to history which his for- 
mer stories have shown, but it transfers the 
attention of the reader from France to Ger- 
many, to the contest which Gustavus Adol- 
phus waged for Protestantism on German 
soil, and to the fierce hatreds and ardent 
loves of the nobility and peasantry. In Mr. 
Weyman we have a writer of historical fic- 
tion of highest rank. 

The Familiar Letters of Thoreau [Hough- 
ton, Miffin & Co. $1.50], edited by Frank 
Sanborn, with an introduction by him and 
valuable explanatory notes, wiil be most 
welcome to the rapidly growing circle of 
Thoreau’s admirers at home and abroad. 
Here we have not only the revelations of 
one who knew nature and her mysteries as 
few men haye, but also the homely Yankee 
wisdom, human sympathy and good sense 
of a typical New England individual, who 
was fortunate enough to cast his lot in an 
ideal community where he was blessed with 
friends that gave him courage to live his 
life of plain living and high thinking. Here 
we have woven in with the letters the thread 
of facts respecting. Thoreau which no one 
could furnish as well as Mr. Sanborn, and 
we are given as a frontispiece a portrait of 
Thoreau—in bas-relief by Ricketson—which 
is lifelike, honest and not trimmed down to 
the conventional. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Gospel Story of the Life of Christ is 
two volumes bound in one. In the first 
Jerome Travis has arranged each of the four 
gospels in succession, with interspersion of 
references to the other gospels, so as to pro- 
vide for the reading in chronological order, so 
far as the compiler is able to indicate it, the 
life of Christ. The King James Version is 
used. There is an index of events. The 
second volume is au arrangement by Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Beale of the gospels in a continu- 
ous narrative, with the same chronological 
order, while accounts which are repeated are 
given in small type in parallel columns. 
The Revised Version is used. The arrange- 
ment in both cases is ingenious and helpful. 
Accompanying this volume is a suggestive: 
map, mounted on roller, in which the at- 
tempt is made to trace the journeys of Jesus 
and to locate the places of all His recorded 
doings and sayings. At this time, when 
Sunday schools everywhere are studying 
the life of Christ, both the book and the 
map will be especially useful. [Lansing, 
Mich.: Beacon Publishing Co. With map, 
$1.50. ] 

THE MAGAZINES. 

The September Fortnightly Review [$4.50] ; 
is notable for Kar] Pearson’s trenchant at- 
tack on Lord Salisbury’s recent presidential 
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address before the British Association, and 
for Mrs. E. Lynn Linton’s savage diatribe 
against Prof. Henry Drummond and his 
Ascent of Man. An anarchist, Charles 
Malato, gives intimate revelations of the 
personnel of some of the leading European 
anarchists, and the admirers of Walter 
Pater will enjoy the appreciative article by 
Lionel Johnson. 

The October Popular Science Monthly 
[$5.00] publishes a strong defense of the 
modern game of football, by Prof. E. L. 
Richards of Yale. James Sully continues 
his valuable studies of Childhood, giving 
attention this time to The Questioning Age. 
Prof. W. H. Hudson of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University has a suggestive article on Poe- 
try and Science, written from the stand- 
point of an evolutionist. 

The October Harper’s [$4.00] is notable 
for the first of Richard Harding Davis’s 
studies of the Streets of Paris, with illus- 
trations by C. D. Gilson. Those interested 
in the new game of golf—new in this coun- 
try, though ancient in Scotland—will enjoy 
Caspar W. Whitney’s illustrated article on 
Golf in the Old Country. Owen Wister, 
Brander Matthews, Thomas Nelson Page 
and a new author, Mrs. B. F. Mayhew, con- 
tribute fiction, and Richard Burton and J. 
Vance Cheney poetry. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, with its October 
number, takes a new departure. Mr. Z.S. 
Holbrook of Chicago begins with this num- 
ber to edit a department of Christian suciol- 
ogy, and he contributes the first article, 
which bears the above title. He believes 
that the study of the subject compels care- 
ful investigation of the teachings of Christ, 
and that those teachings, properly inter- 
preted, are a safe and sure guide to the solu- 
tion of social problems. In his sociological 
notes Mr. Holbrook condemns Pullman and 
ably defends compulsory arbitration in cases 
where differences occur in business in which 
the public is a silent partner, though in 
private business he does not believe com- 
pulsory arbitration is possible. Mr. Hol- 
brook writes with vigor and confidence, 
which give promise of much interest and 
value in this department. Among other 
important articles are two strongly con- 
servative ones on The Inspiration of the 
Bible by Professors Warfield of Princeton 
and Osgood of Rochester theological sem- 
inaries. 


NOTES. 


—— Barrie, since he has married, has given 
up smoking. 


—— Hon. Chester Holcombe will soon pub- 
lish a book on China. 


— Rey. Dr. Stalker ere long will issue a 
work on Jeremiah: The Man and His Message. 


—— Rev. James Legge, LL.D., the great 
Chinese scholar of Oxford, will soon begin to 
write his autobiography. 


—— Agnes Repplier has been much honored 
by the London literary folk. Andrew Lang 
gave a dinner in her honor. 


— It is a welcome announcement of the 
Scribners that the Life and Letters of Dean 
Stanley will be issued in a new and cheaper 
edition. 


— George W. Smalley has edited the letters 
of Mr. Lowell written to him and to others 
while Mr. Lowell was in Eugland, and they 
will be published soon. 


—— Ex-President McCosh of Princeton Col- 
lege has written his recollections of his busy, 
influential life, but the work will not be pub- 
lished until after his death. 
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— Mr. James Payn says that his average 
annual income during the past thirty-five 
years has been $4,500. He has been a prolific 
author and active journalist. 


— George Moore says his story, Esther 
Waters, grew out of his reading the following 
sentence in an English paper: ‘‘It’s all very 
well to talk about what we suffer from sery- 
ants, but do not let us forget what servants 
suffer from us.” 


—— Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s next collection of 
stories will weave in the color and action of 
the profession which Mr. Doyle formerly prac- 
ticed. They will be called Round the Red 
Lamp, a red lamp being the trade-mark of the 
English country surgeon’s office. 


—A delicate tribute to the power of 


woman is revealed in the settlement of Rud- 


yard Kipling at his wife’s old home, near 
Brattleboro, Vt., and F. Marion Crawford’s 
purchase of a fine property near Hanover, 
N.H., his wife’s birthplace, where it is said 
he will build a spacious residence and spend 
his summers. 


— The new Boston Public Library has 
now within its walls the library of President 
John Adams, which he gave to his fellow- 
townsmen of Quincy in 1822. Few people 
have consulted the collection in Quincy, and, 
with the consent of the Adams family, the 
valuable collection is now placed where it 
will be consulted voftener and appreciated. 
The collection numbers about 2,750 volumes, 
many of them presentation copies, most of 
them annotated by Mr. Adams. Marshall’s 
Life of Washington, presented by the author, 
is one of the gems. The early governmental 
reports contained in the collection will supple- 
ment the unsurpassed collection of such docu- 
ments owned by the Public Library. 


— The daughter of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son recently had to endure hearing an English 
fellow of University College, lecturing at the 
Oxford summer meeting of university exten- 
sion stude )ts, tell his auditors that the Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England 


went forth under no strong religious impulse, 
they had no special desire for a larger freedom, 
they did not desire to found any permanent 
colony, they were not the real founders of the 
United States. What were they? Simply a 
set of poor laborers, living in their minister’s 
back garden at Rotterdam, who, wanting 
work and better wages, consented to be ex- 
ploited by a syndicate of London capitalists, 
who engaged them under a seven years’ con- 
tract. 


And yet the man pretends to be an authority 
on the history of the English colonies in 
America. 


—— Meissonier’s last will and testament has 
just been made public. It contained the fol- 
lowing codicil, dated Jan. 1, 1884: 


In the secret cupboard in the wainscotting 
of the large studio there may be some money 
which my children will necessarily take, but 
I conjure them, if they wish to avoid remorse 
for having failed to respect the wishes of their 
father, to place all the letters and all the 
papers which they may find shut up there, 
without reading them, in a box, which they 
will seal with a seal and which they will con- 
vey in my name to the library of the institute, 
only to be opened thirty years after my death. 


—— Harper & Brothers apologize in the 
October Magazine to J. McNeill Whistler, the 
artist, for publishing that portion of Trilby 
which Mr. Whistler asserts is a caricature of 
himself, and they pledge themselves to excise 
from the story in book form all of the text or 
illustrations that are objectionable to the 
sensitive Whistler. The objectionable matter 
was published in the March Harper’s. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 

MOLIERE. Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. 
Two vols. pp.324 and 331. $3.00. 

A MONK OF THE AVENTINE. By Ernst Eckstein. 
pp. 196. $1.00. 

THE LITTLE LADY OF THE HORSE. By Evelyn Ray- 
mond. pp. 276. $1.50. 

A Saint. By Paul Bourget. pp. 82. $1.00 

JOLLY GOOD TIMES TO-DAY. By Mary P. W. Smith. 
pp. 281. $1.25, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
CauR D’ALENE. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
$1.25. 
FAMILIAR LETTERS OF HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 
Edited by F. B. Sanborn. pp.483. $1.50. 
SWEET CLOVER. By Clara L. Burnham. pp. 411. 
THE PHARL OF INDIA. By M. M. Ballou. pp. 335. 
$1.50. 
Cong. S.S.& Pub. Society. Boston. 
THE DAYS OF PRINCE MAURICE. By Mary O. Nut- 
ting. pp. 370. $1.50. 
FANNY’S AUTOBIOGRAPARY. By Mrs. M. EB. Drake. 
pp. 276. $1.25. 
James H. Earle. Boston. 
A MARTYR OF TO-DAY. By Rev. J. H. Ross. pp. 
180. 90 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
LITTLE Miss FaltH. By Grace Le Baron. 
75 cents. 


pp. 240. 


pp. 174. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
HOMER’S ODYSSEY: Books V.-VILL. Edited by Prof. 
B. Perrin. pp. 186. $1.50. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL. By H.N. Chute, 
M.S. pp. 213. 80 cents. 


Plymouth Publishing Co. Boston. 
How TO GET WELL AND How TO KEEP WELL. 
T. A. Bland, M. D. pp. 202. 


Charles E. Brown. 
SOCIALISM; THE FABIAN ESSAYS. 
Shaw. pp. 218. 75 cents. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

Quits. By the Baroness Tautphoeus. Iwo vols. 
pp. 427 and 421. $2.50. 

THE WRITINGS OF [HOMAS PAINE. Edited by Mon- 
cure D.Conway. Vol.IL. pp.523. $2.50. 

VENICE. By Alethea Wiel. pp. 478. $1.50. 

CICERO AND THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
By J. L, Strachan-Davidson. pp. 446. $1.50. 

Srx MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. By Isa- 
bella B. Bishop. pp. 423. $2.25. 

THE ARTIFICIAL MOTHER. By G.H.P. pp.3l. 75 
cents. 

A HUSBAND OF NO IMPORTANCE. By Rita. pp. 
186. 50 cents. 

AN ALTAR OF EARTH. 
$1.00. 

THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE: Henry V/., Parts 1-3, 
Timon of Athens, Troilus and Cressida, Titus 
Andronichus, Cymbeline, Coriolanus, Pericles, 
Poems, Sonnets, Glossary. Twelve vols. $9.00. 

Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 

Bey AND SULTAN. «By Archibald Forbes. 
$2 00. 

WHEN LONDON BURNED. By G.A. Henty. pp.403. 


$1.50. 
By G. A. Henty. 


By 


Boston. 
Edited by G. RB. 


By Thymol Monk. pp. 223. 


pp. 381. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES. 
pp. 353. $1.25. 

RAVENSHOE. By Henry Kingsley. 
296 and 291. $2.00. 

COSTUME OF COLONIAL TIMES. 
Earle. pp. 264. $1.25. 

THE CHAFING-DISH SUPPER. 
Herrick. pp.112. 75 cents. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
FAMOUS LEADERS AMONG MEN. 
ton. pp. 404. $1.50. 
THE ABBE DANIEL. 
$1.00. 
THE BUILDING OF (HARACTER. By Rey. J. R. Mil- 


Two vols. pp. 
By Alice Morse 


By Christine Terhune 


New York. 
By Sarah K, Bol- 


By André Theuriet. pp, 204. 


ler, D.D. pp. 278. $1.00. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
EASTERN CUSrOMS IN BIBLE LANDS. By H. B. Tris- 
tram, LL.D. pp. 262. $1.50. 
Two KNIGHTS-ERRANT. By Barbara Yechton. 60 
cents. 
A MATTER OF HONOR. By Barbara Yechton. 60 
cents. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
A CORNER OF CATHAY. By Adele M. Fielde. pp. 
286. $3.00. 
THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: 4 Midsummer Night's 


Dream, The Merchant of Venice. Two vols. pp. 
112and 131. 45 cents each. 
D, Appleton & Co. New York. 
RACE AND LANGUAGE. By André Lefevre. pp. 424, 
$1.25. 
ABANDONING AN ADOPFED FARM. By Kate San- 
born. pp.185. 75 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. - 


JOHN BROWN AND HIS MEN. By R.J. Hinton. pp. 
752. $150. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 
JOHN BULL & Co. By Max O'Rell. pp. 319. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A Bab Lot. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. pp. 340. 


$1.00. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
pp. 496. $1.00. 
A.J. Tafel. 1011 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
BREAD FROM STONES. pp. 135. 25 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
L’ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Ludovic Halévy. Edited 
by Thomas Logie, Ph.D. pp. 156. 30 cents. 


American Citizen Co. Boston. 
PENITENTES OF THE SOUTHWEST. By Rey. A.M. 
Darley. pp.59. 25 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
THE REFORM OF OUR STATE GOVERNMENTS. By 
Gamaliel Bradford. pp.47. 25 cents. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS AND THE AMERICAN IN- 
DIAN. By Prof. J. A. James, Ph.D. pp. 59. 25 
cents. 
Non- Partisan National W.C.7.U. Cleveland. 
TEMPERANCE TEACHING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Mrs. H. M. Ingham. pp. 88. 25,cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


September. FORTNIGARTLY.—GODEW’s.-NEW ENG- 
LAND KiTCHEN.— KABYLAND.— MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL REPORTER. 

October.—HARPER’S.—SCRIBNER’S.—ST. NICHOLAS: 
—PALL MAULL.—LIPPINCOTT’S.— ROMANCE.—CA8- 
SELL —CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

We are constantly hearing of sacrifices like 
that which a Michigan pastor was willing to 
make, and yet ministers are not seldom ac- 
cused of being mercenary! 

Tf the Western church which has forty-seven 
candidates waiting to be heard does not suc- 
ceed in finding a good pastor it will not be 
because the range of choice was small. 

Several instances are reported of pastors in 
the region of the recent forest fires who spent 
whole Sabbaths with their congregations in 

fighting the flames. Members of those com- 
' munities must feel a new respect fur ministers 
who proved themselves capable of battling 
bravely against the material as well as the 
spiritual foes of humanity. 

The passing away in the same week of two 
of Boston’s most honored Congregational lay- 
men, both of whom have served with distinc- 
tion in the diaconate, leaves a gap which we 
trust younger men will in due time come for- 
ward to fill. 

Civic duties and responsibilities seem to be 
favorite themes with pastors, and news pours 
in from North, South, East and West of de- 
termined efforts to purify local conditions. 

Many a man will read of the modern con- 
veniences provided in the new Beverly chapel 
with a longing that his own church might 
possess banqueting hall, cloak and coat rooms, 
lavatories and the like luxuries. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON. 

The sixth annual meeting of this association 
convened at Colfax, Sept. 18-20, with Rey. 
George H. Lee of Seattle as moderator. Since 
the organization of the association the num- 
ber of churches has increased from forty-five 
to 117; the church membership has grown 
from 1,000 to 4,569 and the number of families 
from 800 to 4,500. The money raised on the 
field to meet current expenses has increased 
from $11,000 to $58,000, and benevolent contri- 
butions from $1,114 to $9,648. The narrative 
of the churches given by the registrar indi- 
eated progress in all lines of Christian work, 
the number of revivals reported and additions 
to the churches on confession exceeding that 
of any past year. Forty-one new Sunday 
schools had been organized, making over 200 
carried on under Congregational auspices. 

Hon. J. A. Perkins, in his address of wel- 
come, made appreciative reference to the late 
pioneer missionaries, Rev. Drs. Eells and At- 
kinson. Rev. Dr. L. H. Hallock’s sermon 
from John 16: 13 was one of interest and 
power. President Bryan of the Agricultural 
College, Pullman, gave a helpful address on 
Higher Ideals. Christian education, as repre- 
sented in the academies and college, received 
fitting recognition, especially the work of 
Whitman College. 

The missionary meeting, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Board, was enthusiastic and 
impressive. Rev. A. Smith of China took as 
his theme Mission Work in China, Mrs. Bailey 
spoke on Home Missions—Plans of Work, Dr. 
Eells on Work Among the Indians, Superin- 
tendent Bailey on Work in Washington, and 
General Missionary Walters on The Church 
Building Society. The Christian Endeavor 
movement was given a large place in the pro- 
gram, and the testimonies to the efficiency of 
the societies were numerous and hearty. The 
general theme, The Bible, was presented in 
able and scholarly papers, on The Doctrinal 
Section of Galatians and The Inspiration of 
the Bible as Evidenced Chiefly by 1ts Present 
Inspiring Power, by Rev. Messrs. E. L. Smith 
and William Davies. The time given todevo- 
tional themes was productive. of spiritual re- 
freshment. Our faith in the feasibility and 
Christian duty of the evangelical denomina- 
tions of the State jointly framing a code of 

_ principles by which they agree to abide, in 
regard to the forming of new churches in fields 
already occupied, was reaffirmed, also an ex- 
pression of gratitude was voiced for the prac- 
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tical denominational unity illustrated at Spo- 
kane, by which the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church and First Congregational became 
united as the Westminster Congregational 
Church, with a former Methodist as their suc- 
cessful pastor. The pastor and people of Col- 
fax sustained their reputation as royal enter- 
tainers. J. Es 


AN INTERESTING WEEK IN CLEVELAND. 


An echo of the Parliament of Religions was 
heard in Cleveland last week on the occasion 
of the dedication of a magnificent house of 
worship by a prominent Jewish congregation. 
One evening of the dedication week was given 
up to a fellowship meeting, at which fraternal 
addresses were made by leading ministers 
from Episcopal, Methodist, Unitarian, Bap- 
tist, Disciple, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches. So far as known this is the 
first time that such a service has been held in 
a Hebrew synagogue. The motto of the pro- 
gram was, “‘ Have we not all one Father, hath 
not one God created us?’’ And the congrega- 
tion of Jewish and Gentile worshipers who 
crowded the great building joined in both 
song and responsive service in the Psalms of 
David. The young rabbi, Moses J. Gries, ever 
since coming to Cleveland has been actively 
interested in all matters of good citizenship, 
and has sustained the most fraternal relations 
with the churches and ministers of all denomi- 
nations. In the new temple he proposes to 
work along institutional lines, with a reading- 
room, library and educational classes. The 
Congregationalists were represented on the 
program by Rey. C. S. Mills and President 
Charles F. Thwing, D.D. 

The good citizenship movement in Cleve- 
land continues to gather force. Sept. 23 was 
observed in many churches as Temperance 
Day, on the request of the Christian Endeavor 
Union and the Epworth League, and a great 
many strong sermons were preached in pulpits 
of all denominations, including some Roman 
Catholic churches. The necessity of separat- 
ing municipal government from State and 
national politics was almost universally em- 
phasized. On Monday the city was startled 
by a mysterious murder, under the very 
shadow of the City Hall. A well-known busi- 
ness man, the general passenger agent of the 
Valley Railway, was found dead in a secluded 
area in the very heart of the district against 
whose high class saloons and infamous houses 
Rev. William Knight so recently aroused 
public indignation. The murder was com- 
mitted within a few hundred feet of a public 
school building, and though pistol shots and 
a woman’s screams were heard at eleven 
o’clock at night the occupants of the saloons 
and lodging houses, which opened on the area, 
say that such sounds are so common there 
that they made no effort to discover their 
cause. The body was not found till daylight 
and had then been robbed of all valuables. 
The police have so far found no clew. 

The public schools have opened the year 
with an attendance which surprised even 
those who are most enthusiastic about the 
growth of the city. The Central High School 
was so crowded that no work could be done, 
and school had to be adjourned for a week 
until other quarters could be found for the 
unexpected overtlow. 

The Congregational people of Cleveland, 
Oberlin and surrounding towns came out in 
furce to welcome Rev. L. L. Taylor to the pas- 
torate of the historic Plymouth Church of 
Cleveland Congregationalism Sept. 27. It was 
the largest council ever called in Cleveland, 
and every church and individual invited, with 
put two exceptions, was present. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s clear statement of his doctrinal and eccle- 
siastical views met with hearty and unani- 
mous approval. He enters on this important 
work with the enthusiastic loyalty of Plym- 
outh Church and the most sincere and cordial 
welcome of the sister churches and his breth- 
renin the ministry. Mr. Taylor’s two older 
brothers, Rev. William R. Taylor, D.D., of 
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the Brick Presbyterian Church of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Rev. Prof. Graham Taylor, D.D., 
of Chicago Theological Seminary, took prom- 
inent part in the public exercises. Mr. Tay- 
lor was brought up in the Dutch Reformed 
Church, of which his father was for many 
years a distinguished minister. He comes to 
us directly from the First Presbyterian Church 
of Colorado Springs. He is thirty-four years 
old and evidently has the qualities which 
make an enthusiastic and efficient leader. A 
large congregation was present at the evening 
exercises, and the occasion was, in attendance 
and denominational interest, one of the nota- 
ble events in local Congregational history. 
Both' of Mr. Taylor’s brothers remained in 
the city to attend the Friday night prayer 
meeting and tell the people of Plymouth 
Church the story of the Brick Church of 
Rochester and the Fourth Church of Hart- 
ford. Prof. Graham ‘Taylor remained over 
Sunday and addressed the Y. M. C. A. and 
preached in Plymouth pulpit. 

Pilgrim Church celebrated Rally Day by 
organizing two new departments, a pastor’s 
Bible class and an Intermediate Endeavor So- 
ciety, the latter starting with forty-nine mem- 
bers. Lakewood church has voted to secure 
plans for a new building at once, and has ap- 
pointed energetic committees to canvass for 
funds. Brooklyn church is being greatly 
blessed by a week of special services, led by 
State Evangelist Rev. A.T. Reed. Thechureh 
is one of the oldest in this part of Ohio, and is 
taking on new life under Rey. J. W. Har- 
grave’s efficient leadership. It is admirably 
located to meet the enlarged opportunities 
which have come with the annexation of 
Brooklyn Village to the city. I. W. M. 


HEROISM AT THE FRONT. 


Rain at length has fallen in Nebraska, clear- 
ing the air of dust and putting an end for a 
season to the scorching heat. Now that we 
can go out and look about without danger of 
being dried up and blown away, we can see 
more clearly and think more calmly. 

As a result of the drought the loss which 
seered so stunning at first is indeed great, 
but much is left for which to give thanks. 
That the cornfields of a great commonwealth, 
which three years ago yielded 210,000,000 bush- 
els, should be dry and bare seems almost incred- 
ible. Here and there are limited areas where 
there is a partial yield, but the great corn crop 
of the State is a failure. In some sections the 
wheat crop has been fairly good. Sugar beets, 
while smaller in size, contain a larger amount 
of saccharine matter to the ton than usual. 
Much of the stock can be cared for, although 
in many places the country is being stripped 
of its young cattle and hogs, a loss which no 
figures can express, and in the southeastern 
part of the State there is a fair crop of fruit. 
Homes are left and farms are deserted, but 
brave hearts and true souls remain to battle 
with the difficulties and, we trust, to overcome. 

No such year of perplexity was ever ex- 
perienced hereinchurch work. Inthe famous 
grasshopper year of 1874 the State had only a 
population of about 300,000 and the Congrega- 
tional churches numbered only sixty-five; 
now the State has a population of 1,150,000, 
and the Congregational churches number 190, 
of which 120 are on the home missionary list. 
The financial panic of a year ago, affecting 
the resources of all our benevolent societies, 
left us at the beginning of the present year a 
much smaller amount of home missionary 
money than usual. Pastors’ salaries, there- 
fore, suffer both from decreased local support 
and less of home missionary aid. 

But the pressure of the times is developing 
a pluck and heroism worthy of the hour. 
Pastors are reducing their salaries $100 and 
more, and the people are bestirring themselves 
im every conceivable way to do their part. In 
one frontier field, where only a small amount 
of local support can be raised, friends of the 
pastor, who had been a lawyer before he was 
jn the ministry, suggested that he should 
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take the office of county attorney, which 
would occupy but little of his time and bring 
a fair salary. So intensely interested were 
they in the matter that they made a canvass 
of the whole county and made sure of his 
election in case he were willing torun. But, 
owing to his personal aversion to entering into 
politics, he declined the offer, not that he felt 
that a minister should have no part in public 
affairs, but that his influence as a servant of 
Christ would be stronger were he not a candi- 
date for office. ; - 

In an adjoining parish, where an effort was 
under consideration by the superintendent to 
unite the church with another, thus freeing 
the pastor for another field, one of the mem- 
bers of the church, who had lost all his crop 
put about 200 bushels of wheat, wrote to the 
superintendent stating his circumstances, but 
pledging to provide for the pastor’s board for 
one year. His appreciation of the pastor’s 
faithful efforts and the need of his staying 
longer had aroused in him a new spirit of self- 
sacrifice. Both of the pastors alluded to will 
remain. 

Sometimes a gleam of humor lights up the 
situation. In one church, where the officials 
and the superintendent were discussing the 
situation and there was still quite a margin 
between what could be raised and what was 
needed for the pastor’s support, it was finally 
suggested to the pastor by one of the trustees 


that he would have to take the balance of his. 


salary in jack rabbits. The farmer trustee 
agreed to furnish seventy-two rabbits, another 
member of the board was to shoot them, and a 
third one was to deliverthem. In other cases 
there are pledges of feed for the pastor’s 
horse, chickens for the family, ete. 

It is expected that through the combinations 
of churches which will be made every church 
will be supplied during the year, although in 
many cases the service at present will be on 
alternate Sundays. If there was ever a time 
when the churches of the East should bear in 
mind the interests of our home missionary 
work it is surely this year. There is a hope- 
ful feeling throughout the State in regard to 
next year’s crops. Quite large areas are being 
brought under irrigation. The magnificent 
exhibits at the State fair this week show what 
the possibilities of the State are in an off year; 
and while some people have left the west- 
ern part of the State many of them will 
return with the coming spring, and all in- 
terests will go forward as usual. 

It is a good year for the women’s societies 
of our Eastern churches to emphasize the im- 


portance of the home missionary boxes of . 


family supplies which brighten up so many 
home missionary homes. Put in a few extra 
books this year for the missionary, who will 
have no money to buy. Don’t forget a pack- 
age of tea and coffee Putinsome dried fruit, 
and remember the little ones of the mis- 
sionary with something for Christmas. If in 
addition to the usual offering to the society 
any church would like to send a special con- 
tribution where it will bring joy and light, 
write to the superintendent or the secretaries 
at New York. B. 


NOTES FROM IOWA. 


A marked feature of the work this season is 
the revival of churches which had been looked 
upon as dead, or at any rate inactive. Garna- 
ville and Elkader in Northwest Iowa, Mon- 
damin and Blencoe on the Missouri River 
are examples. These fields are now asking 
for pastors. Throughout the State the churches 
are in a good condition for the autumn work. 
A larger number than usual are supplied with 
pastors, in spite of the hard times and the 
severe drought. The State Home Missionary 
Society employs two evangelists and one 
pastor at large. In every way, save finan- 
cially, its efforts are successful. Having al- 
ready borrowed $5,000 to meet the expenses of 
the last three months, the society has an- 
nounced that it will not increase its obligations 
but castits burdens directly upon the churches. 
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It is hoped that further appeals will be un- 
necessary and the funds needed will be fur- 
nished. 

In Sioux City a people’s mission has opened. 
It is in the heart of the west side. It occupies 
a hall erected by a German society last year 
as a dancing hall. Owing to the failure of the 
society to meet its obligations, the company 
which furnished the lumber offered the build- 
ing as a place for a mission, free of rent. Rey. 
R. W. Jamieson of the Mayflower Church has 
taken the lead in the new movement, and 
with the aid of the S.S. and Publishing So- 
ciety a prosperous Sunday school has been 
started and evening services have been main- 
tained. Mr. K. A. Burnell, by visiting from 
house to house, has rendered efficient aid to 
the enterprise. The Secular Press speaks of 
the work as having brought about ‘a Striking 
change”’ in the region. The Webster City 
District Association will hold four missionary 
rallies in as many different places in October. 
A day and two evenings will be given each 
meeting, at which all our benevolent societies 
will be represented. From these missionary 
mass meetings much good is anticipated. F. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Cr.—The Farmington Valley Conference was held 
at Collinsville, Sept. 25. The topics were: What It 
Costs to Pray, Sunday Observance. The Call of the 
Times to a Higher Christian Consecration, The Pres- 
ent Outlook for the Kingdom. The addresses and 
papers were of a high order. The popular interest 
in these conferences is increasing.—The Middle- 
sex Conference held its meeting at Haddam Sept. 25. 


O.—The Puritan Conference met in Akron, Sept. 
25,26. The questions discussed were: Why Do Not 
More Men Unite With Our Churches? The Effects 
of Multiplied Organizations in Our Churches, The 
Test of Church Membership, Are the Principles of 
the Anti-Saloon League Practicable? and How can 
We Retain and Interest Our Boys? 


Io.—The Council Bluffs Association held a meet- 
ing at Onawa, Sept. 25, 26. Rev. J. T. Marvin of 
Anita preached the sermon. Topics discussed were: 
Revivals and Revival Methods, The Fruits of the 
Saloon, Our Mission to This Generation, The Church 
for the Times, Christianity a Restraining or a Pro- 
pelling Power—Which? All the speakers empha- 
sized the need of a missionary and evangelistic 
church. 


At the meeting of the Dubuque Association in 
Shell Rock, Sept. 18-20, addresses were made on 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions, Sunday School 
Work, Systematic Giving, and Ministerial] Relief. 
Other subjects were: The ‘leaching Function of the 
Church, Endeavor Work and Church Music. 


CAuL.—The Santa Clara Association met, Sept. 11, 
12, in Pacific Grove. The themes discussed were: 
Conditions of Church Membership, Child Piety, 
Christian Endeavorers and the Church and The 
Coming Kingdom in California. Though every 
church in the association has felt the hard times, 
all have grown spiritually and numerically. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The Pilgrim Association, that vigorous 
young society in which ministers and laymen be- 
longing to Boston churches meet once in two 
months, intends to signalize the initial gathering of 
the autumn, Oct. 16, by having as its guests General 
Martin, chairman of the police commissioners, and 
Mrs. Lincoln, who has waged such sturdy warfare 
against the iniquities in our charitable institu- 
tions. There will be a large attendance to greet 
these notable persons.— The Congregational] Sun- 
day School Superintendents’ Union grows apace, 
under the inspiring leadership of President Shum- 
way and his associates. The vestry of Berkeley 
Temple was well filled Jast Monday evening at the 
October meeting. The subject discussed was the 
Sunday Schoo] Concert, which was opened by Mr. 
John Herbert, with five short addresses following 
on assigned phases of the topic. So large a gather- 
ing every month of men engaged in this important 
department of church work is a great power in Bos- 
ton and vicinity. 


Bosron.—Park Street. After more than three 
months of enforced vacation the doors were thrown 
open again last Sunday. The interior of the upper 
part of the building has not been altered, but the 
introduction of steam heat and of a new system of 
ventilation add much to the comfort of the audi- 
torium, while the three new stores in the basement 
will, when completed, change its outward appear- 
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ance somewhat. Dr. Lansing’s morning sermon 
was preceded by a brief talk about the changes in 
the church, and in the evening he preached on The 
Pitfalls Confronting Boston’s Students. 


SOMERVILLE.—Broadway. The young ladies’ mis- 
sionary society is holding a series of interesting 
missionary lectures, such speakers as Rev. J. H. 
DeForest of Japan, Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and Rey. 
G. H. Gutterson, as well as teachers from the Ham p- 
ton Institute and returned foreign missionaries 
having been secured. 


LOWELL: Mr. Moody has notified the churches of 
his acceptance of their joint invitation to conduct a 
series of meetings as soon as the necessary arrange 
ments can be made.——Evangelist George S. Avery 
has just closed a helpful series of gospel meetings 
at the John Street Church. Quite a number have 
been led to confess Christ. 


RookLAND.—Rev. F. A. Balcom resigned his pas- 
torate in August, to take effect Nov. 11, at the ex- 
piration of five years of labor. The church, how- 
ever, on Sept. 27, voted not to accept his resignation 
by a large majority. Mr. Balcom had accepted a 
call to East Douglass, the change being deemect 
wise on account of his hea]th. 


LYNNFIELD.—Rev. H. L. Brickett has been dis- 
missed from a successful pastorate of twelve years 
over the associated churches of Lynnfield Center and 
South Lynnfield. During his service both churcres 
have been greatly strengthened. New chapels have 
been added in each place and the church property 
much improved. He has been an enterprising and 
valued citizen and leaves with the regret of the 
whole community to assume the pastorate of the 
ehurch in Marion, Mass. 


BEVERLY.—Dane Street. The beautiful new 
chapel given by Mr. A. N. Clark, in memory of his 
wife and son, was dedicated Sept. 24 The building 
contains not only a chapel proper, but a parlor, 
library, social-room, kitchen, lavatories, coat-room 
and banqueting-room as well, all conveniently ar- 
ranged and tastefully furnished. The edifice seems 
admirably adapted to modern uses. 


West Newton.—Second. Mr. J. Eliot Trow- 
bridge, the well-known musician and composer, has 
resigned his position as organist and director of 
music after fourteen years’ service. 


LEOMINSTER.—Rey. and Mrs. G. R. W. Scott were 
given a reception by the church on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage. A large number of 
Dr. Scott’s former parishioners were present,’as 
well as several visiting clergymen and G. A. R. men 
from Fitchburg. A purse of money and a wedding 
cake were presented to Dr. and Mrs. Scott. 


Maine. 


CUMBERLAND MILLS.—Warren celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, Sunday, Sept. 30. Five of 
the six pastors who have served the church were 
present and shared in the services—the venerable 
Elijah Kellogg, J. E. Fullerton, &. S. Tead, E. M- 
Cousins and David Martyn, the present pastor. 
The morning sermon was by Rev. E. 8. Tead, the 
historical sermon by Rev. E. M. Cousins, the evening” 
addresses by Rev. Messrs. Fullerton and Kellogg. 
The following evening was given to a Congrega- 
tional social, participated in by four neighboring 
city churches representing as many denominations- 
The entire anniversary was unique and stimulating 
to renewed activity and spiritual zeal. The present. 
membership of the church is 260, the Sunday school 
517, while 300 families belong to the parish and the 
Y.P.S.C. E. has 141 members. 


BANGOR.—The churches which are usually sup~ 
plied from the seminary are arranging with the stu- 
dents. No man is permitted to supply oftener than 
every other Sunday at the same place. I. A. Flint 
and W. H. Mousley will supply at Lincoln till May,. 
1895. S. E. McGeebon will supply at East Bangor 
and Essex Street for the seminary term. Hugh Mc- 
Callum will continue to supply at Freedom and. 
C. W. Fisher, Jr., at Sandy Point. F.K. Ellsworth. 
will occupy the pulpit at Blanchard once a month. 
Pp. E. Miller will supply at Kenduskeag half of the 
seminary term. Robert Morson will preach every 
other Sunday at Veazie. F.H. Baker will supply at 
Vassalboro and Riverside and Mr. W. J. Minchin ati 
Amherst and Aurora. 


RICHMOND.—The church edifice has been repaired! 
at a cost of $1,200, and was rededicated Sept. 2 with 
interesting exercises, the history of the church 
being given by Mr. W. H. Sturtevant and the ser- 
mon by the. pastor, Rev. G. C. De Mott. In the 
evening Rev. Mr. Clifford of the Methodist church 
preached to a large audience. 


Rey. Charles Whittier, general missionary, has 
visited the churches of Southern Washington County 
in order to supervise the work of the students. He 
will be in Aroostook County for a few weeks in 
October. 
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New Hampshire. 


NaAsHvUA.—Pilgrim. The installation of Rey. R.A. 
Beard, D.D., Sept.27, was an event of great interest. 
In early life Dr. Beard was a lawyer, but after five 
years of successful practice at the bar felt irre- 
sistibly called to the pulpit. His wide experience 
in the West, where he has served as president of 
Fargo College and home missionary superintendent 
in Washington, will be of value in his new field in 
the East. 


A chandelier for electric lighting has been put 
into the vestry at Rochester -—A movement is 
being made looking to the reopening of the church 
at Newmarket and the engagement of a regular pas- 
tor.—tThe church edifice at South Newmarket had 
a@ very narrow escape from the flames in the late 
conflagration. 

Vermont. 


BENNINGTON.—Second. Services in dedication of 
a window placed in the chapel by Col. Olin Scott in 
memory of his three children occurred Sept. 23. 
The principal parts were an address of presenta- 
tion, unveiling the window, acceptance by the 
trustees, response for the Sunday school and an ad- 
dress by the pastor, Rev. C. R.Seymour. It is the 
intention of Colonel Scott to leave a trust fund to 
take permanent care of the window or replace it in 
ease of breakage. A portion of the chapel has been 
recently remodeled to accommodate large classes of 
young gentlemen and ladies. These rooms, with 
the main chapel and parlor, now accommodate four 
distinct grades of pupils. It is proposed to pass 
pupils from one grade to another by examinations. 


BRANDON.—The Vermont Branch of the Woman’s 
Board held its twenty-second annual meeting Sept. 
26 with a large attendance. The reports were en- 
couraging, the receipts of the past year having 
been $7,115. Miss Kyle represented the Woman’s 
Board, and Mrs. Merritt of China and Miss Blakely 
ot Turkey made interesting addresses. Mrs. Goy- 
ernor Ormsbee read a paper on Samoa, based on 
her own experiences there. Mrs. Professor Perkins 
of Burlington contributed a paper on Proportionate 
Giving. 

Several women evangelists have been rousing the 
Vermont churches to new life and attracting large 
numbers of non-church-goers to their meetings, 
which in some instances have been held in towns 
having had no services for years, Miss L. Hartig 
has just closed her work in Royalton and South 
Royalton and goes to Essex Junction, while Miss 
M. D. Moffatt has met with much success in North 
Pomfret, numerous conversions having been re- 
ported. Misses A. C. Billings and Etta Miller are 
to continue their services in Marlboro and a special 
call has come for Misses Nelson and Harmon to go 
on with the good work in Troy. Large audiences 
have been gathered in this town and there is hope 
that the old church may be re-established and a 
working organization effected. 


Connecticut. 


HARTFORD.— Windsor Ave. The Christian En- 
deavor Society has taken the lead in a strong agita- 
tion for ‘‘no license’’ and is receiving much pub- 
lic support and sympathy.—VFirst. Vesper services, 
which have been suspended during the summer, are 
about to be resumed. Dr. Lamson gives these meet- 
ings, whose attendance rivals the crowded evening 
services of the Fourth Church, a strong evangelistic 
tone, and the results are shown in increased congre- 
gations at the regular services of the church. The 
Self Help Club of Warburton Chapel, the church’s 
mission on the East Side, is about to open a first- 
class cooking school, under the instruction of Miss 
£. M. Chapman, a graduate of Pratt Institute. The 
chapel now maintains two libraries, a sewing school 
and other industrial activities ——Asylum Hill. A 
recent midweek meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of the temperance and license questions. Much in- 
terest was aroused. 


PUTNAM.—A service of recognition in honor of 
Rey. W. L. Beard and his wife, who are to leave 
directly for mission service in China, was a recent 
event of note. The principal address was given by 
Secretary Daniels. 


Niw HAVEN.—Dwight Place. An organization 
valled the Dwight Place Men’s Association has re- 
cently been formed. It is practically a Sunday 

- evening club, its object being to promote interest 
in and attendance upon the Sunday evening serv- 
ices, as well as to increase the efficiency of the 
ehurch. The pastor, Dr. J. E. Twitchell, alternates 
his own discourses to his people with addresses by 
other preachers and well-known laymen.— First. 
The doors are again opened for service after being 
closed during the summer for extensive repairs. 
Meanwhile the congregation has been worshiping 
with the United Church. A home missionary rally 
was held with Dr. Munger’s church, Sept. 26, under 
the management of Rev. C. W. Shelton. The prin- 
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cipal speakers were Mrs. Caswell and Rey. W.G. 
Puddefoot.— United. The men of the congrega- 
tion have been organized to aid in establishing and 
supporting a Sunday evening service. It has been 
impracticable to sustain such a service for some 
years, but it is hoped that this popular method may 
succeed. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


BUFFALO.—Sitch Memorial. A notable feature of 
the recognition services was the presentation of a 
communion service by the Ladies’ Society of the 
First Church. The new church is a memorial of 
Frank Fitch, only son of Dr. F. 8S. Fitch, and the 
recognition services were held on the third anniver- 
sary of his death. 


WELLSVILLE.—The work is prospering finely under 
the pastoral care of Dr. E, A. Leeper. While the 
church edifice has been undergoing reconstruction, 
services attended by large audiences have been held 
in the theater. 


WINTHROP.—Rey. W. H. Brokenshire has freely 
devoted his services to this church for six weeks. 
A debt of $167 has been raised and a discouraged 
church placed upon its feet. 


Pennsylvania. 

KANE.—During the summer this church held ves- 
per services on Sunday afternoon, with printed pro- 
grams, special music and a twenty-minute sermon 
by the pastor, Rev. C. A. Jones. A Sunday school 
rally and convention was held in September. 


WILKESBARRE.— Third. This new church, organ- 
ized last month, is at the south end of the city, ina 
locality in much need of church privileges, and is 
under the leadership of Mr. E. G. Heal. Already 
large congregations are in attendance. 


THE SOUTH. 
North Carolina. 

TRYON.—Rey. Alpheus Winter has issued an inter- 
esting pamphlet describing the advantages of this 
place as a health resort and the opportunities of 
those seeking health in a dry, elevated but warm 
climate to make a living. He has no pecuniary in- 
terest in the matter, but will be glad to reply to 
inquiries. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


ASHTABULA HARBOR.—Finnish. Special services 
have recently been held, the pastor, Rev. Franz 
Lehtinen, being assisted by Rev. Messrs. K. F. 
Hendrickson of Chicago Seminary and Andrew 
Groop of Fitchburg, Mass, probably the only Con- 
gregational ministers—with perhaps a single excep- 
tion—in the United States who speak the Finnish 
language. Mr. Lehtinen has done faithful service 
here for five years, and his church is greatly cheered 
by the results. It is under the care of the Obio H. 
M.S. 

llinois. 

EDELSTEIN.—Tbe new church has laid the corner 
stone of a neat edifice to cost $2,500. There is much 
enthusiasm in this semi-rural community over the 
building of the house. The contagion so affected 
one man, who has not entered a church for many 
years, that he gave a cash subscription of $50. 


Indiana. 


PORTER.—This new church is prospering and 
maintains the only English-speaking service in the 
town. Mr. Smith preaches on alternate Sabbath 
afternoons at Lake Station and Furnessyille and 
Sunday schools are maintained at both places. A 
Ladies’ Aid Society has been organized at Porter 
and is doing effective work. ’ 


TERRE HAvu‘re.—A series of union meetings is be- 
ing held under the evangelist, J. W.Chapman. A 
movement is on foot to establish a civic federation 
for the purpose of unifying sentiment and action 
against the wide-open forms of evil in gambling and 
race-track vices. 

Michigan. 

GRAND RApips.—Holland. This church voted to 
disband, called a council, paid all debts, gave its 
communion service to the church in East Grand 
Rapids and dismissed its members to other churches. 
—Second. in view of the decreased financial abil- 
ity of his people, owing to the closing of factories, 
Rev. J. T. Husted yoluntarily offered to relinquish 
one-tenth of his salary, but the church officers re 
fused to permit him to make the sacrifice. Large 
audiences and a brave spirit characterize the church. 
—South. Half a dozen candidates for the pastorate 
have recently been heard and forty-seven others are 
said to be ready for an opportunity to preach on 
trial. 

Wisconsin. 

SHEBOYGAN.—C. H. Frazer, who was expelled 
from the ministry of another denomination, and 
was later dropped from the roll of the Elgin (Ill.) 
Association, in which he had gamed membership 
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without proper credentials, continued fora time to 
preach to this church. The Sheboygan Herald of 
Sept. 2 says he has departed from that town, leav 
ing an indebtedness of about $1,000, and intimates 
that he has proved his unworthiness there in other 
ways than this. 

THE WEST. 


Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—First. The first of a series of 
monthly good citizenship meetings was recently 
held. In the future these meetings will be under 
the auspices of the C. E. Society. 


Sr. PAUL.—Park. The Milton Street Branch is 
in a flourishing condition. Miss Nellie Hanson has 
been secured as a worker there, and is to organize 
an industrial school. A Sunday evening preaching 
service is held regularly. It is hoped that a church 
will result from this mission.— Olivet. Rey. H.A. 
Risser of Winona will regularly supply the church 
while pursuing special studies at the State Uni- 
versity.— People’s. Rev. E. H. Fenn has become 
assistant pastor.— Bethany. Rev. W. B. Millard 
closes his work Oct.1. The church will maintain a 
preaching service mornings, giving the Sunday 
evenings to the C. RK. Society, and will not call a 
pastor at present. 


ROCHESTER —The church has purchased a parson- 
age. Rev.and Mrs.J.F. Taintor gaye an opening 
reception to their people. 


WADENA.—As a result of special meetings held 
recently, under the leadership of Rey. D. M. Hart- 
sough, 300 persons signified their desire to become 
Christians. Twenty-nine have already been re- 
ceived into the church. 


EDGERTON.—Rey. E. Carter has completed his 
fifth year and has consented to remain another, de- 
spite the removals and consequent decrease of sal- 
ary. He has done valuable work in securing a 
church building and parsonage. 


At the State Association these pames were rec- 
ommended for the corporate membership of the 
American Board: Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D., Rev. 
E. P. Ingersoll, D.D., Rey. C. E. Wright, President 
Northrop and Mr. Woodbridge. These delegates to 
the National Council were chosen: President Strong, 
Rey. G. H. Wells, D.D., C. E. Dyer and Mr. Hun- 
toon.—A Swedish church has been organized 
at Monticello by Rev. L. Wideman, and has ex- 
pressed the wish to be received into the Congrega- 
tional Conference.——A company of Swedish Chris- 
tians has been gathered at Winona, with an attend- 
ance at prayer meeting of twenty-five and at preach- 
ing service of fifty, and have called Rey. A, Ander- 
son, a recent graduate of Chicago Seminary, to be 
their pastor. The movement is of promise and a 
church organization in the near future is expected. 
—Rey.G.S. Evans is conducting preaching serv- 
ices at Tyler,a Danish community near Lake Ben- 
ton, where our church is nearly extinct on account 
of removal of American families. A Danish minis- 
ter in the future is hoped for.—Rey. G. F. Morton, 
Brainerd, has held services in a country community 
seven miles from Aitken, with a quickening of the 
Christian people and the desire for a church.— 
Mr. C.F. DeGroff of Marietta has developed work 
at Nassau, an out-station, with the prospect of a 
church organization.— Union revival services are 
being held at Lake Benton, Mr. C. N. Hunt of Minne- 
apolis assisting. Much interest bas developed. 


Kansas. 


The church at Carson dedicated its house of wor- 
ship Sept.9. The sermon was preached by Secretary 
C. H. Taintor.—Stafford church dedicated its new 
edifice the same day. Rev. L. P. Broad delivered 
the sermon. Both buildings are free from debt. 


The last number of the Congregational Telephone, 
published for fifteen years at Manhattan, contains 
the announcement that it bas been consolidated 
with the Open Church of Salina, The failing health 
of the editor and publisher, Rev. R. D. Parker, has 
compelled him to resign the work to younger and 
stronger hands. He has done through his paper 
splendid service for the Congregational churches in 
Kansas, which is gratefully appreciated. 


Nebraska. 


OmMAHA.—The Ministers’ Meeting, Sept. 24, was 
devoted to the consideration of home missionary 
matters. The mission work of the city was found 
to be making good progress and much is hoped 
from the coming of Mr. W. H. Irvine to take charge 
of the Pilgrim Chapel and Park Vale missiovs. 
Great interest is felt also among the Omaha pastors 
in the movement for municipal reform. Dr. Duryea 
spoke on this subject recently before a large audi- 
ence at the Y. M. C. A. rooms, and Rev. J. G. Powell 
is taking a prominent part through the Y. P. 5S. 
C. E. forces of the city. 

SARATOGA.—There is much rejoicing at the news 
of a grant made by the C.C.B.S. to enable the 
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church to enlarge its building and move it to a bet- 
ter location. 


BLAIR.—This church, without a pastor since July, 
has been maintaining its church services as well as 
prayer meeting, Sunday school and Y.P. S.C. E. 
The ladies are active in missionary work and the 
young people are specially interested in the mission 
in Japan where Miss Nellie Wainwright, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. G. W. Wainwright, is stationed. Mrs. 
Wainwright has charge of an active juvenile mis- 
sion band. The church responded generously to 
the appeal of Superintendent Bross, Sept. 23, for 
the State home missionary work. 


VERDON.— When Mr. J. L. Fisher of Oberlin Semi- 
nary came to this church last May it had been with- 
out a pastor for a long time and its forces were 
somewhat scattered. Mr. Fisher’s untiring energy, 
faithfulness in pulpit and pastoral work have 
brought the people together again and work is 
moving forward.—The church at Crawford, enter- 
ing upon its second year, makes an advance upon 
its own subscription and asks less aid from the 
H. M. S.—Special services at Eustis, in which the 
pastor was assisted by Rev. V. F. Clark, have been 
productive of good results, and seyera] persons 
have united with the church. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


CHULA VisTA.—The dedication services of the 
new church edifice occurred Sept. 9. Rev. T. C. 
Hunt preached the sermon and Rey. S. A. Norton 
gave the dedicatory address. The building was at 
first intended for a Jecture-room, but the plan was 
enlarged and improved until it grew into a church, 
tastefully finished and capable of seating over 200 
persons. 


Los Angeles Congregational Union and friends 
had a delightful outing at Echo Mountain, near 
Pasadena, about the middle of September. 


Oregon. 


PORTLAND.— First. Rey.G.R. Wallace has spoken 
plainly in recent sermons of church members who 
rent buildings for immoral purposes and make profit 
by collusion with saloon-keepers, gamblers and 
houses of ill repute. He declares that the roll of 
membership of the First Church will be carefully 
scrutinized, and if those guilty of these things are 
found there they will be removed from membership. 
No church can prosper which does not purge itself 
of such disgrace. 

Washington. 

SPOKANE.—Pilgrim. This church and that in 
Hillyard have each been the recipients of fifty hymn- 
books from Dr. J. D. Kingsbury of Bradford, Mass. 
The latter church has secured two lots fora building. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The evangelistic service at Music Hall last Sun- 
day afternoon was addressed by L. P. Rowland, for- 
merly secretary of the Boston Y. M.C. A., and well- 
known as a successful evangelist throughout the 
State and in Michigan and Chicago. He has just 
returned from five months’ absence abroad, during 
which time he attended the World’s Y. M. ©, A. 
Convention. He is ready and qualified to address 
audiences hereabouts, as he is likely to remain in 
New England for the present. 


The next biennial meeting of the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association is to be held at 
Springfield next May. 

The first district convention of the International 
Christian Workers Association will be held in 
Rochester, N. Y., for s1x days, beginning Oct. 25, and 
the second at Syracuse, N. Y., in November. They 
will have the same general character as the previ- 
ous annual conventions, abandoned for the present. 
Further information may be obtained of Rev. John 
C. Collins, New Haven, Ct. The work of Rey. H. W. 
Pope, associate secretary, is being greatly blessed 
among the churches. 

The seventeenth annual report of the Pacific Gar- 
den Mission, Chicago, founded by the late Col. 
George R. Clarke and carried on by his widow, 


shows that the attendance has been from three to . 


four hundred week day evenings and between five 
and six hundred Sundays. This is larger than in 
any preceding year. The number ot those seeking 
to become Christians varies from five to twenty-five 
every evening, and no meeting has been held during 
the year at which some one has not professed con- 
version. On Sunday services are held from early in 
the morning till nearly midnight. Bible study 
under a competent instructor, a Sunday school, a 
gospel wagon, which carries a band of music anda 
company of enthusiastic believers into the more 
hardened portions of the city, special visitation to 
the inmates of the jail, a medical mission and dis- 
pensary, with free baths and missionary work on 
the part of trained nurses, and a crime preventing 
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agency are the chief instrumentalities by means of 
which the marvelous results of this mission are se- 
cured. While still crippled by lack of means, it is 
gratifying to notice an increasing number of per- 
sons who contribute to its support. 


(For Weekly Register see page 455.) 


FROM OOLORADO—A REVIEW AND 
FORECAST, 


BY REV. JAMES B. GREGG. 


The year 1894 will be memorable in the an- 
nals of Colorado as having witnessed a great 
development of the gold-mining industry, 
the Cripple Creek war, a lawlessness of ad- 
ministration on the part of the chief executive 
of the commonwealth unparalleled in State 
history and the bestowal on women of the 
elective franchise. It is to be hoped that the 
year may be further signalized before its close 
by the defeat at the polls of probably the 
most erratic and law-defying personage that 
ever has occupied a gubernatorial chair in 
America. There is good reason to expect that 
this devoutly to be wished for consummation 
may ensue. 

Governor Waite is neither a fool nor a 
knave. He is an exceedingly clever party 
manager. Though there was so much dissen- 
sion in the Populist ranks before their con- 
vention met that many predicted that he 
could not be renominated, out of nearly 400 
votes cast in the convention he secured by 
the shrewdest wire-pulling all but eight. Be- 
cause he is neither fool nor knave, but an ap- 
parently sincere fanatic, intensely partisan, 
wily, adroit, exceedingly obstinate and teem- 
ing with vagaries, so that nobody knows 
where he is going to break out next or what 
opprobrium and financial discredit he is going 
to bring upon the commonwealtb, he is as 
dangerous a man to be clothed with the power 
of a governor as could well be conceived. 

He has already inflicted such incalculable 
injury on the monetary interests of the State 
that nearly all the men of business experience 
and intelligence are arrayed against him. His 
strength lies in the mining districts and the 
back country, and he will undoubtedly secure 
there a large vote. But it seems certain that 
a great many who voted for him two years 
ago, when he was an unknown man, will not 
yote for him thisfall, now tbat his character 
is known. There will be a Democratic ticket 
in the field, but one leading Democratic 
lawyer in the State has declined to accept a 
nomination on that ticket for the Supreme 
Bench on the ground that the crisis is too 
serious to run any risk of the election of a 
Populist judge, and many leading Democrats 
frankly announce their intention to vote this 
year the Republican ticket. ‘‘Anything that 
is honorable to beat Waite,’’ voices the gen- 
eral feeling in both the old parties. 

One happy result of this political situation 
is that the Republican ticket is remarkably 
strong. Men of unexceptionable character 
and of ability have been selected as nominees. 
The candidate for governor is a new man in 
Colorado politics, but has made a favorable 
impression. He is a graduate of Yale and 
has served two terms as county judge and 
district judge. The nominee for judge of the 
Supreme Court, Judge Campbell of Colorado 
Springs, repeatedly a trustee of the First 
Church in that city and a trustee of Colorado 
College, in eight years of judicial service in 
the county and district courts has won for 
himself an enviable reputation for legal acu- 
men, the highest probity and soundness of 
judgment. The Republican ticket, as a whole, 
is probably the best that has ever been put 
forth in the history of the State, and it seems 
likely that it will succeed, though the contest 
will probably be close. 

A new element of interest is lent to this 
campaign by the pirticipation of women in it. 
At the city and town elections last spring 
women voted for the first time. But the 
women’s vote this fall will undoubtedly be 
much larger. The spring elections demon- 
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strated amply enough that, in Colorado, at 
least, women want to vote. In Denver over 
fifty per cent. of the vote was cast by women. 
At Colorado Springs it was estimated that 
the women voters cast one-fourth more ballots 
than the men. At Boulder, where the State 
University is located, “‘ it appeared,” said the 
Boulder News, ‘‘as if every woman in town 
were out.” 

The most notable thing about the advent 
of equal suffrage in our State is that, once 
adopted, it seems as simple and natural and 
thoroughly reasonable and practicable as if 
there had never been any debates or doubts 
about it. The presence of women at the pri- 
maries, conventions and the polls banishes 
smoking, loud talk and disorder, and all goes 
as quietly as a church prayer meeting. In 
Denver, last spring, the women on election 
day were everywhere treated with courtesy, 
all the voting places were adorned with flow- 
ers and, as some one happily said, ‘‘ the ‘ filthy 
pool of politics’ seemed to have given place 
to a garden.’”’ The Republican nominee for 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
by the way, is a woman, Mrs. Peavey of the 
First Congregational Church in Denver. 

At Colorado Springs has, just been Leld the 
national convention of the Keeley leagues. 
Dr. Keeley was present and gave the chief 
address on Poisons. A letter was read from a 
Dr. Jones, surgeon of the Western Soldiers’ 
Home, near Leavenworth, Kan. Dr. Jones, 
from his own observation and experience as a 
physician, in no way connected with the Kee- 
ley work, but with opportunities for observ- 
ing its results upon nearly 1,200 men gathered 
within that home, declares, in opposition to 
the position taken by Dr. Buckley of the Chris- 
tian Advocate, that not a single death nor a 
case of physical injury has resulted from that 
treatment. For the meeting of the convention 
a coliseum, seating about 2,500 persons, was 
erected upon a piece of ground leased for ten 
years for that purpose. It seems probable 
that the provision of so large an auditorium 
will result in the meeting of many national 
conventions of different organizations in Col- 
orado Springs in years to come; no place of 
considerable size in America presents so many 
scenic attractions. 

Colorado College opens with a large attend- 
ance. The bequest of $10,000 to the Coburn 
Library, from its founder, Mr. N. P. Coburn 
of Newton, Mass., who had already given 
$50,000 for the building and for books, wakens 
renewed appreciation of the wise liberality 
of that lamented friend of the college. The 
news that Rev. J. P. Coyle of North Adams 
has accepted his call to the First Church of 
Denver gives joy to all Congregational Colo- 
rado. He has before him a magnificent eppor- 
tunity. It is a great satisfaction that this im- 
portant position bas been so quickly and ably 
filled. ; 


<_ 


PLATFORM ROBBERY. 


It is strange how many persons who would 
never descend to the thieving of articles will 
filch time from their fellow-speakers on a 
public occasion. Such unintentional and un- 
conscious trespassers on the rights of others 
should heed the words of the Central Church 
Visitor of Chelsea: 


Speakers at religious meetings are noto- 
rious for their selfishness. When several 
men or women are engaged and each one is 
told just how much time he may have it 
js oot uncommon for a speaker, ‘unless 
muzzled, to take his own time and also 
the time of one or two speakers who are 
to follow. There is nothing which so 
effectively checks this selfishness as the 
ringing of a bell. The bell has already 
been brought into use in Y. P. 8. ©. E. 
conventions, and it is hoped the time will 
come when it shall be used in all our 
religious gatherings. The bell is educa- 
tional. A speaker is often tempted to 
spend a half-hour in explaining what he 
is going to say. Many a speaker has spent 
all his time constructing a portico and then 
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discovered there was no time left to build 
the house. The knowledge that the bell 
will ring after the lapse of so many min 
utes curbs this portico-building propensity. 
There are other speakers who, after they 
have said a thing, like to go back and say 
it over again. Unless checked they will 
repeat it a dozen times. For this rhetor- 
ical disease there is nothing like a bell. It 
is rather disconcerting to a speaker to have 
a bell speak right out in meeting, but it is 
salutary discipline and just the discipline 
which the average public speaker needs. 
That was sound advice which a distin- 
guished preacher once gave to some young 
men preparing for the ministry: ‘ After 
you have written your sermon cut off the 
head and the tail and give your people the 


meat.’’ 
oO 


Christ never suffered sentimentalisms to pass 
without a matter-of-fact testing of what they 
were worth and what they meant — Robertson. 


To Whom it May Concern: 


The present strike of the Garment Work- 
ers of Boston against what is termed the 
“sweating system’’ has been widely her- 
alded and is naturally creating much dis- 
cussion and comment. 


The ‘‘ sweating system’’ comes into oper- 
ation where the clothing merchant sublets 
the working of his garments to a third 
party or middleman, known as a contractor. 

This method of manufacturing is respon- 
sible for the evils of the ‘‘sweating sys- 
tem,” including starvation wages, unhealthy 
workrooms, with all the attendant evils to 
the workers and danger to the purchaser of 
clothing made under such conditions. The 
only permanent remedy for such grievances 
is to abolish the contractor and have each 
merchant attend directly to the manufacture 
of the clothing he puts upon the market. 

The employés of the firm of Macullar, 
Parker & Company are employed directly by 
the firm, have no go-between to eat up or 
appropriate any of their earnings, have al 
ways been treated most fairly and consider- 
ately by their employers, and are in pos 
session of specially constructed workrooms 
on the premises, where every appliance con- 
ducive to good sanitary conditions is in 
operation. 

As we realize that much injury may ac- 
erne to our employers because these facts 
may not be generally known, and that we 
ourselves may thereby suffer loss, we take 
this means of informing the public of how 
matters stand. Macullar, Parker & Com- 
pany are the only firm in New England who 
directly employ all their own garment mak- 
ers and manufacture all the goods upon 
their own premises by skilled, fair paid 
workmen and women. For that reason we 
are among the very rare members of the 
trade who are not on strike for better con- 
ditions. 

. Signed, 
Thos. A. Owens. 
J. Gi Morton. 
Mary E. Fitzgerald. 
Timothy Connor. 
J. T. Benson. 
‘Cornelius Keating. J. McCarthy. 
Laura J. Carr. Julia Bellotti. 
Lizzie V. Wallace. 
In behalf of the employés. 
Boston, Mass , Sept. 26, 1894, 


Wm. D. Goff, Jr. 
Annie M. Irving. 
Dora Hull Smith. 
Mary Downing. 
Geo. A. Wood. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 20* 
An Order of Worship for Eventide 


‘*Now God be with us for the night is closing.’’ 


§ The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. § 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


INTRODUCTORY SENTENCES. 

MIniIsteR.— Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before the 
most high God? He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God? 


God is love; and he that abideth in love abideth in God, and God abideth in him. 


Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
ealled children of God. 

The Lord is nigh to all that call upon him; to all that call upon him in truth. 
RESPONSE. 
HYTIN. 


CONFESSION. 


MINISTER.— Ile that covereth his sins shall not prosper; 
But whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall live. 


(Choir.] (This may be omitted when so desired.) 


(I> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Softiy now the light of day.— HOLLEyY. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 
Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkindness. 
According to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my transgressions. 
Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 
And cleanse me from my sin. 
For I acknowledge my transgressions ; 
And my sin is ever before me. 
Create in me a clean heart, 0 God; 
And renew a right spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from thy presence; 
And take not thy holy spirit from me. 
MINISTER —O Lord open thou my lips; 
PropLe.—And my mouth shall show forth thy praise. 


The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 


MINISTER. —Let us pray. (The following prayer, or a brief extempore prayer, may be said.) 

O blessed Father, take thou full possession of our souls forever; may thy heay- 
enly wisdom reign in our hearts, thy counsel guide us, thy strength fortify us, thy 
divine fear and love keep us from all evil; that having fought the good fight of 
faith, we may at length come off more than conquerors through him that loved us. 
Amen, 

O God, who, in thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, didst bestow upon the world a new 
inspiration of pure love and compassion, grant that we, who are so often turned 
aside from brotherly kindness, may by thy love shed abroad in our hearts be filled 
with thine own goodness; that we may be made one with each other, as children of 
the same Father in heaven, in the spirit of charity and peace. Amen. 

CHANT. 


(a> When this passage is not chanted the minister may say, “Let us unite in the Lord’s 
Prayer.” This will be repeated in unison as written below. 

Our Father, who art in heaven | hallowed | be thy | name || thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on | earth, as it | is in | heaven ; 

Give us this | day our | daily | bread || and forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive | them 
that | trespass a | gainst us. 

And lead us not into temptation, but de | liver | us from | evil || for thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the | glory, for | ever. A | men. 


RESPONSIVE READING. 
Minister.—I will extol thee, my God, O King; 
And I will bless thy name for ever and ever. 


ProrLe.— Every day will I bless thee; 
And I will praise thy name for ever and ever. 
(Here follows a portion of Ps. 145.] 
ANTHEM. 


(Choir.] *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation standing.) 
*Lord, Thy glory fills the heaven._FABEN. 


THE ROYAL LAW, 
MInisTER.—Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength. This is the first and great commandment. 

PropLe.—Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law. 
And the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law. 


{Ilere follow New Testament passages with suitable responses. 


RESPONSE. 


Lord, have mercy upon us, and write all these thy laws in our hearts, we beseech thee. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


(Choir.) (This may be omitted when desired.] 


*Copyright by W L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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HYSIN. (Ge The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Jesus, lover of my soul.—MARTYN. 


(By the minister.) 


PRAYER. 
RESPONSE OR ANTHEM. 


*Art thou weary, art thou languid._—STEPHANOS. 


ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
HYMN. 


(Choir.? *(Or the following hymn may be sung by the congregation seated. } 


(Na The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Now the day is over.—MERRIAL. 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


(\a- The congregation seated and bowing down. ] 


(A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer of St. Chrysostom, may be 


MINIsTHR.—Let us pray. 
: said by the minister. } 


Almighty God, who hast given us grace. at this time, with one accord to make our 
common supplication unto thee; and dost promise that where two or three are gath- 
ered together in thy name, thou wilt grant their requests, fulfill now, O Lord, the 
desires and petitions of thy servants, as may be most expedient for them; granting 


us in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to come life everlasting, 


Now the Lord of peace himself give us peace at all times, in all ways. 


be with us all. Amen, 


The Lord 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.] 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 


of one number, 1 ct each. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8, EVENTIDE 


SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in 
House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10, Haster; Nos. 
7 14. The Way of Peace (Memorial) ; 15. Children’s 
17-20. EHVENTIDE SERVICES, General Worship: 17. ‘‘ Abide with 
19. “I will extol thee,my God, O King’’; 


Homeland; 12. Humility; 13. God in Nature ; 
Sunday ; 16. National; 
us’?; 18. “ Hternal Light of Light” ; 
with us for the night is closing.” 


God; 7. The Days of Thy Youth; 8. The 
11-13. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11. The 


20. ‘‘ God be 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 


— The attendance at Oberlin is consider- 
ably larger than last year. The freshman 
class has about 140 members. 


— Princeton students have taken a noble 
stand against hazing, the practice being heart- 
ily condemned at a mass meeting in speeches 
by undergraduates and professors. . 


Whitman College, Washington, is mak- 
ing a heroic effort to raise an endowment fund 
of $150,000, upon which a gift of $50,000 from 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago is contingent. 
In view of the hard times and present ar- 
rearages in the salaries of the teachers it was 
first thought unwise to make any effort to 
secure so large a sum, but the friends of the 
institution have rallied and the outlook is 
quite hopeful. The retiring president, Dr. 
James FF, Eaton, though loath to retire in this 
emergency, was heartily commended for his 
efficient services, and is succeeded by, Rey. 
Stephen B. L, Penrose. 


—— 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
OHARLES P. ADAMS. 


At the ripe age of eighty-six, after a life of singu- 
lar uprightness and integrity, Mr. Adams has en- 
tered into rest. For many years an active and 
prosperous commission merchant in Boston, he 
spent the evening of his life in the quiet of his 
happy home in Brookline, where he died Sept. 26, 
enjoying the relief from care and the amenities of 
old age. He was buoyant and hopeful in disposi- 
tion, and possessed a vein of humor which made 
him a cloud dispeller, He was twice married—his 
widow and daughter survive. He was for years an 
honored deacon in Union Chureb, Boston, and 
always took a keen interest in the affairs and prog- 
ress of the church. 

Mr. Adams was not possessed of large wealth, but 
nevertheless was a prince among givers. Of ex- 
ceedingly simple personal habits, it was the joy of 
his life to scatter his income in benevolence, thus 
establishing the kingdom of which he was so loyal 
a subject. His religious life was open, manly and 
sincere, and while the evening shadows were gath- 
ering about him he knew in whom he believed, and 
with no reluctant footstep journeyed on to meet his 
God, ‘He who trusts in the promises of God,” 
said he a few days before his death, ‘has the privi- 
lege of reckoning on high hopes.’’ The world is 
poorer for the loss of such men, but the ‘‘ memory 
of the just is blessed.” 


DEACON FREDERICK D. ALLEN, 

One of the oldest, 1f not the oldest, member of the 
Old South Church, Boston, passed away last Friday. 
Deacon Allen was born in Mansfield, July 8, 1808. 
He has been for sixty-nine years engaged in busi- 
ness in Boston, sixty-five years of that time as a 
partner in a wholesale dry goods firm, and its head 
for fifty-five years. Since 1865 his firm has been 
known as Allen, Lane & Co., his associate for forty 
years being Hon. Jonathan A. Lane of Union Church. 
Mr. Allen’s father was Deacon Otis Allen, and he 
himself has been for many years the senior deacon 
of the Old South Church. For six generations in 
direct descent members of his family have borne 
and honored the office of deacon. For seventy years 
he has been connected with the Sunday school as 
teacher or superintendent, and up to the time of his 
death he hada class of young men. He was a gen- 
erous giver, always deeply interested in Christian 
work. As a business man and a Christian his his- 
tory is a rare one, and he belongs toa generation of 
sterling citizens whose names are remembered and 
revered as haying done much for the religious and 
civic interests of Boston. He leaves an unmarried 
daughter and two sons, Rey. F. B. Allen of the Epis- 
copal City Mission and F. R. Allen, an architect, 
also six grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 
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CALENDAR. 


Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, Oct. 10-12. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. I., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Nonpartisan National W. ©. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, Pa., Noy. 13-16. 

W.C. T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Noy. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 


Fall Medicine 


Is fully as important and as beneficial as 
Spring Medicine, for at this season there 
is great danger to health in the varying 
temperature, cold storms, malarial germs, 


and the prevalence of fevers and other 
avoided if the blood is kept pure, the 
digestion’ good, and the bodily health 
00d’s Sarse- 
VVBVWVA parille 
teen years old had a 
terriblescrofula bunch 
of mine said Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured his 
little boy, so I procured a bottle of the 
bunch has left his neck. It was so near the 
throat, that he could not have stood it much 
324 Thorndike Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Hood’s Pills are prompt and efficient. 25c. 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


serious diseases. All these may be 
vigorous, by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
“My little boy four- Cures 
on his neck, A friend  tdad 
medicine, and the result has been that the 
longer without relief.”’ Mrs. INA Hoop, 
World's Food Fair 
; 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 

Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in 
United States. 

Montana’s Silver Statue—World’s Fair Official 
Exhibit. 

The Home Department—Cooking Lectures daily. 

Electric Creamery in full operation — 3,000 
pounds of butter made daily. 

Exhibits from Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Russia, Japav, India, Spain and other Foreign 
Nations represented. 

Finest Exhibition ever given in this country. 


Admittance, 25 Cents. 


ellipse. 


WEIRD COMFORT. 


See how the world wags in a center like Boston. 
We present this new pattern of Comfort Rocker in 
the same week in which it is brought out in New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Half a hundred visitors have already tried it. It 
rocks in any direction—sideways, corner-wise, for- 
ward and back, in a circle or in the long are of an 


It is one of the most interesting seats imagin- 
able, and every house should contain one. 
the adjectives it calls forth—‘ crazy,’’ ‘‘ fascinating,”’ 
‘‘bewildering,’’ ‘‘delightful,’’ ‘‘ weird,’’ etc. 
certainly the most remarkable piece of furniture that 


Many are 


It is 


the last decade has produced, and there is every prospect of an enormous sale for it. 
The secret of its comfort lies in two entirely different sets of springs, which are 
so constructed that they work either alone or in combination, making a very apotheosis 


of comfort. 5 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


{ NEAR_ UNION 
ST. 


R.R. 
ATION. ( 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The money markets of the East have now 
passed through practically all of the season of 
greatest demand, and the condition of extreme 
ease which has prevailed ever since last De- 
cember has scarcely been disturbed. It is 
usual for the South and West to make large 
drafts upon New York during August, Sep- 
tember and part of October, the funds being 
needed to facilitate the movement of crops 
and to handle the larger volume of business 
always imeident to the fall and approach of 
fall. This year the demands of the South 
have been fair, but those of the West have 
been exceedingly light. Moreover, the local 
demand for funds to handle the fall trade, and 
the exceptional demand this year to take care 
of the delayed movement of imported goods 
from bond, have been met. Both demands 
were disappointingly small. 

Already the surplus reserves in New York 
and Boston are beginning to increase again. 
There is a small gain in cash holdings and a 
slight reduction of loans. That the bank re- 
serves should continue so large, with an at- 
tending very low rate of interest on loans, in- 
dicates how thoroughly dormant is all enter- 
prise. Only in such lines of trade as meet the 
absolutely necessary consumption every day 
of the whole people 1s there any activity. In 
such trades there is more business doing than 
at this period of 1893, and the prospect for 
continued gain is good. 

It is not easy to see just how the present 
congestion of funds in the Eastern banking 
centers is to berelieved. There is no sustained 
demand for money in Europe. The great 
banks there are gorged with gold and interest 
rates tell of as depressed a trade there as 
here. It is possible that the high price of 
sterling exchange at this period may suggest an 
early drain on our money markets. This is the 
time when we ought to import gold, but such 
imports are out of the question. Looking into 
the future one may imagine that gold exports 
will become quite pronounced at times during 
the winter and spring unless the relations of 
our imports and exports of merchandise un- 
dergo a marked change. 

Our export trade is reduced in volume by 
the very low prices prevailing, and even the 
low prices do not stimulate any very large 
movement. The imports, on the other hand, 
show a moderate but sustained increase, and 
itis only reasonable to expect a lower tariff 
to be followed by larger imports for some 
months. Add to these facts of the exports 
and imports the other facts that Europe dis- 
trusts our financial policy, that our national 
Treasury is very poor in gold, that Secretary 
Carlisle inspires no confidence, and we tind a 
possible large export of gold and consequent 

* demoralization at home which cannot pru- 
dently be ignored and which may even con- 
siderably affect the money market. 


Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, ete. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 8, 
10 a.m. To Je, Ktchings of Shakespeare, the Poet or 
Priest. By . 8. B. Dunn. 


Boston EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, extra meeting, 
Bromfield Street Church, Oct. 8,12 M. Evangelist L. P. 
ae will speak on ‘Christianity from Boston to 

ome. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING in the 
roams of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M. 


SUFFOLK eounH CONFERENCE, Wollaston, Oct. ots 
2.30 P.M. 


THE BOSTON PRIMARY UNION will resume its ses- 
sions at Bromfield Street Church, Saturday, Oct. 6, at 2 
‘p.m. Miss Bertha F. Vella will teach the lesson, and all 
teachers of primary and intermediate classes ace heart- 
ily invited. 


: WoORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Phillipston, Oct. 


EssExX NORTH CONFERENCE, O¢t, 10, First Church, 
Ipswich. Topic, How to Reach the Unchurched. 


_WORCESTER aa CONFERENCE, Central Church, 
Worcester, Oct. | 


Essex SouTH eam Swampscott, Oct. 17. 
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UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D,, Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Oct. 6,3 P.M. 


AMERICAN BOARD ANNUAL MEETING,—The eighty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Board will be 
held at Madison, Wis , beginning on Wednesday, Oct. 
10, at 3 P. M. 

Arrangements have been made with the hotels to re- 
ceive guests at special rates from $1.50 to $2 00, and in 
boarding-houses and private families at $1.00 per day. 
All who desire to avail themselves of the above rates 
should notify Edwin Sumner, Chairman of Committee 
on Hospitality. 


By arrangements with the passenger associations’' 


persons attending the annual meeting of the board who 
pay full fare in going will be returned at one-third fare, 
provided a receipt is taken of the agent at the starting point 
where the ticket is purchased and presented to the 
railroad secretary at Madison for his signature. If more 
than one road is used in ee receipt must be taken 
for each ticket purchased. his certificate is essential 
in order to secure reduced rate on return. Tickets may 
be purchased three days prior to date of meeting for 
going. , and two days after date of closing for returning, 
unday not being counted as one day 

For rates and routes from Chicago to Madison infor- 
mation may be obtained of Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, 151 
Washington Street, Chicago. 

From Boston and vicinity arrangements have been 
made whereby tickets may be purchased of Charles E. 
Swett, Business Agent of the Board, at the following 
rates to Madison and return ;— 


One and one-third fare. 


From IBOSDOMareceies siid/ciaie ae een 
So. Framingham.... 33.90 
«Worcester 


Clerical tickets. 


Berth in sleeping car $5. 50 additional: These tickets 
may be used on all trains except the two o’clock limited, 
commencing Oct. 6, good to return until Oct. 18. 

Arrangements are making to secure a party to leave 
Boston, Monday morning, Oct. 8, at 10.30. Choice of 
berths in sleeping cars may be secured by early appli- 
cation. Further information may be obtained by appli- 
cation to C, E. SWETT, 1] Somerset Street, Boston. 


FALL MEETINGS. 

Fate got in or changes should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible. 
California, 
Nebraska, 
Connecticut, 


South, Los Angeles, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
Neligh, Monday, Oct. 15. 
South Norwalk, Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


THE tenth aunual autumnal $5.00 excursion to 
New York, via Hoosac Tunnel, Albany, Hudson 
River (day or night line) and Fall River Line, leaves, 


via Fitchburg Railroad, Thursday, Oct. 4. Do not 
miss it. 
THE Larkin Soap Mfg. Co , of Buffalo, N. Y., who 


have been before the public a long aes and who 
have established a reputation for their liberality and 
fair dealing with their patrons, are making some 
astonishing offers. You will learn how to get oneof 
them by reading their advertisement in another 
column. 


NOTHING Is [MPOsSIBLE.—These are veritably days 
of progress, and no man is so bold as to dare to 
limit the progress of inventive ingenuity in the next 
decade. They are exhibiting at Paine’s furniture 
warerooms, on Canal St., an easy-chair which is 
literally one of the wonders of furniture design. It 
is arranged so that it rocks in any direction—side. 
wise, cornerwise, forward and back, in a circle or 
in an elliptical arc. Our readers who are interested 
in curiosities should examine this latest marvel. 


SIRS ine ace of having 
a first-rate lamp if you put a 
wrong chimney on it? 

The ‘Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney belongs 
to every lamp and burner. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


! ime 4 


The “SIMPLEX” | is the easiest, Cleanest, best 


-and cheapest acz'icating process. Its work is an 


exact fac-simile of the czivinal writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES caine 


Send for References. 
O Address, LE INVESTMENT CO. AT COnA. a 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro=Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 

about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 

pamphlet, 


«How to Get Free Sample.’’ 
LO. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Financial. 


Have You’ $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and __ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. “nncntias 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Conyreygutionalist. 


ye CHEQUESe 


of THE CHEQUE BANK of LONDON, 
issued for over 20 years, give TRAV- 
ELLERS the advantage of their OWN 
BANK ACCOUNT, in Cheques from 
£1 upward, that are cashed EVERY- 
WHERE by 15,000 Agents, and by 
HOTELS, SHOPS, STEAMSHIP and 
RAILROAD COS. Time and money 
saved. Send for Circular. 
( FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall St., New York 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. GIBSON, 
Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


4S 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


” GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 


PURE eet SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE Wipewornn, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 


AEN A.M. Eames & Co. 


> MANUFACTURERS OF 
By Se Carriage 

FRA! 
Wheels. 


Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Specialty, Also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels, 


SN 
) 
A 
g 
GZ 
g 
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Notices and Societies. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 


nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con-, 


tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISssions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
hi 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
greeeitonn House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. F 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
Ri eotonal House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office. Y. Cc. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A, Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field ecto E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1898, page 62. pocretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chariered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the Nationai Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
Erion House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RIOE, Sec- 
retary. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute. seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MOKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretury. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 16382, 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rey. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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noT SO DARNABLE As THE OTHERS 


(DO NOT MISTAKE THE WORD!) 


THEY WEAR 


BEFORE DARNING BECOMES NECESSARY. 
They are the Most Durable half-hose in the market. 


The Congregationalist 


BLESSING IN THORNS. 


My God, I have never thanked Thee for 
my thorn. I have thanked Thee a thousand 
times for my roses, but not once for my 
thorn. I have been looking forward to a 
world where [ shall get compensation for 
my cross, but I have never thought of my 
cross as itself a present glory. Thou divine 
love, whose human path has been perfected 
through suffering, teach me the glory of my 
cross, teach me the value of my thorn. 
Show me that I have climbed to Thee by 
the path of pain. Show me that my tears 
have made my rainbow. Reveal to me that 
my strength was the product of that hour 
when I wrestled until the breaking of the 
day. Then shall 1 know that my thorn was 
blessed by Thee, then shall I know that my 
cross was a gift from Thee, and I shall 
raise a monument to the hour of my sorrow 
and the words which I shall write upon it 
will be these: ‘It was good for me to have 
been afflicted.’’—George, Matheson, D. D. 


— 


The man who seeks his religious consola- 
tions in nature~glorious as she is—and thinks 
he finds them must be content with a dim 
moral light and a low spiritual temperature. 
In its fullness—if it could be known—there 
may be moral magnificence in nature. Only 
in its entirety we cannot know nature, and 
what at present we do know leaves her to us 
as unmoral.—Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 


China Dinner Sets. 


Never was our Dinner Set Department so 
full and prices so low for all grades from 
the low cost up to the costly decorations. 

More than 40 decorated stock patterns to 
choose from, which can be had by the set 
or in the pieces wanted, and the set added 
to from time to time, as our stock patterns 
can be readily matched, an advantage ap- 
preciated by experienced housekeepers. 

We have also richly decorated sets, only 
one of a kind, that duplicates are not to be 
had of. 

Also rich China Course Sets, Oyster Plates, 
Soup Sets, Fish Sets, Roast Sets, Entrée 
Sets, Salad Sets, Game Sets, Pudding Sets, 
I. C. Sets, Dessert Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, 
etc. 

The above in new and price-worthy wares 
we invite inspection of. 

The exhibit of Miss Barlow’s incised Lov- 
ing Cups. The Old Blue Delft Plaques. 
The Rosenberg-Hague Ware. Paris Porce- 
lain Clocks. Boston Souvenir Ware, etc. 

The GLASS DEPARTMENT, 

The LAMP DEPARTMENT and 

The ART POLTERY ROOMS have ex 
tensive exbibits. 

All prices in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, McDullee & Stratton, 


China, Class and Lamps, 


120 Franklin St. 


HALF-HOSE 


TRADE MARL 


ARE 


A LONG TIME 


-9990OS OO 09009 


They are also 
the Best-Fitting 


Descriptive Price-List, FREE, to any applicant 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
$509 0995 GO00 OOO 
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OUR 


KNOCKABOUT 


Nehool and Play Suit for Lads. 


Sizes, 4 to 16 Years. . 


$5.00. 


The name ** KNOCKABOUT ”? is 
original with us, being our own idea 
and copyright, and the cloth used in 
the manufacture of the suits, which 
is made especially for us, is sub- 
jected to the most rigorous exami- 
nation and test for purity of fiber, 
strength of weave and careful blend- 
ing of its non-soiling and non-fading 
colors before we allow a yard of it 
to be cut. 

The suit is substantially trimmed 
with tough and durable linings, 
threads, etc., and the seams are 
double-stitched and stayed with 
tape, rendering them impossible to 
rip. 

The trousers are fitted with our 
patent “CAVALRY ’’ or double 
knee, and extra pieces and buttons 
accompany each suit. : 

Our * Knockabout ’’ swit is gotten 
up to resist hard and unremitting 
usage, and parents will find it a 
most satisfactory investment. 


. SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Manufacturing Clothiers. 


Viola 


BOSTON. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A peewee resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 

arlor, and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, ete. Massage, Electricity. All baths and re- 
medial appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for illustrated cireular. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Some Aids to Ministerial Success proved an 
attractive topic for the ministers last Monday 
morning, many being present to listen to the 
papers. 

Rey. Dr. A. W. Archibald urged ministers to 
avail themselves of all conditions that give 
fullness of life. As the people are advancing 
rapidly in knowledge, the pulpit must work 
hard to keep abreast of them. Adopt Bacon’s 
belief that reading maketh a full man, and 
read widely, if not with special reference to 
the sermon for the following Sunday. Give 
honest, intellectual toil, maintain studious 
habits, and the people will show appreciation. 
Keep the religious standard high, instruction 
as well as exhortation is needed. Seculariza- 
tion of the pulpit should be avoided, but if a 

-man be filled with the spirit of Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified he will draw illustrations, 
like St.Paul, from a wide range, yet all bear- 
ing upon the deepest truth. Above all, dwell 
much on the mountain top alone with God in 
prayer, and success will follow efforts made 
when He comes down into the valley. 

Four aids to success in the ministry were 
given by Rev. E. N. Hardy, who spoke from 
observation rather than experience. First, he 
advised ministers to come in contact with the 
laborer by knowing themselves physical ex- 
haustion which comes from manual toil. In 
the second place; be able to say with Dr. 
C. L. Goodell that he knew who his people 
were, where they were and what they were. 
Come, thirdly, in contact with great models, 
either living or dead preachers, but, above all, 
let there be co-operation with the Holy Spirit. 
It has been truly said that a little man with a 
great gospel is worth more than a great man 
with a little gospel. As Christian workers we 
have four aids to success—a grand material, 
human lives to work on; the best tool to 
work with, the Bible; the best helper, the 
Holy Spirit, who stands by our side; and the 
grandest results to look forward to. 

Rey. Dr. H. E. Barnes gave several bright 
suggestions as aids to success, not all of which 
are within reach of every one: a good. wife, 
good health, good manners, parental piety and 
a reasonable amount of private financial re- 
sources, Rey. Dr. Harrington, called to Wal- 
tham, and Rev. C. L. Noyes, who is to be 
settled at Newton Center, were introduced 
and spoke a few words. 


THE old blue Delft ware in plaques, flagons, 
trays, etc., exhibited at the World’s Fair, were 
gems in the pottery department. Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton have just opened some beautiful speci- 
mens, which are on view next Miss Barlow’s incised 
decorations in their art pottery rooms. 


The earlier symptoms of dyspepsia, heartburn 
and occasional headaches, should not be neglected. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla to be cured. 


FROM THE REPUBLIC. 
BOSTON, Sept. 9. 

“Among the many advertised remedies for the 
‘cure of coughs and colds there are a great many 
that have no great merit. Having recently occasion 
to use something for the cure of a severe cold, in- 
quiry was made among some well-known druggists 
in our city, and they were unanimous in the recom- 
_mendation of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, 

and say that it gives satisfaction in every case.” 


FOR DURABILITY,ECONOMY / AND | FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS. 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE TRE 


ES 
NAG 


ae 


S$ AANA SSW Gat 


_ FOR FTER DINNER SHINE. C ORTO 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH. 
MAKES NO DUS7, IN 5&10 CENT TIN BOXES. 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse Bros.Pror's. CANTON, MASS, 
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HOLLANDER 


& CO. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER NOVELTIES 


TSS 


Ladics Jackets, 
Mantles 
and Capes. 


The largest collection of 
single garments we have ever 
shown, and all marked at 


prices in keeping with the 
demands of the times. 
ALSO 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


DRESSES AND GARMENTS 


Boys’ Clothing. 
202 to 212 Boylston Street and Park Sq., 


BOSTON. 


We solicit inspection and comparison of 
our complete assortment of 


CLOTH GARMENTS 


AND 


RICH FURS. 


All our own manufacture and importation. 


Tailor=Made Costumes 
A Specialty. 


plerrational 
its any 


BOTA5 Summer Sts 
Adjoining CF Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
\ and all troubles of the feet. 
Warranted Hand Made. 
Need no breaking in, and recom- 
4 mended by our best physiciar 
Send for pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 C Beacon St., Boston. 

Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 


NATURAL. 
“TVYOLVNND 


PROTECTION 


is cheaper and easier than paying a dentist. 
THE 


PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 


is. the only common sense Tooth Brush 
ever made. As it’s name implies, it isa 
preventive of disease. In use, follow direc- 
tions. Universally approved by dentists, 
Sold everywhere, or 35c, by mail. postpaid, 
An instructive book aboutthe teeth, free, 


Florence Mfg. oe Florence, pass, 
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Miss Fin-de-siecle 
is always well dressed ; 
her skirt edges never 
look ragged. 

ae uses 


First 
Quality 


Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


that last as long as the skirt. 


Look for ‘*S. H. & M.”’ First Quality on 
the label of every bolt you buy. 
Accept no substitute. 


ENGLISH 
HALL St. Michael’s 
CL CKS Chimes. 


Also Clocks striking the hours and half-bhours 
only, for One Hundred Dollars and upward.s 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


Westminster, 
Whittington 


AND 


POQOQOQDOOOOOOOOOOQOOOQOOQOOOO 


MAGEE 


RANGES 


“<The Best’? 


Says Miss 
Parloa 

of the 
American 
Cooking 
School 


Nir 
In Practical Use, Fine Finish, Durability, 
Perfection in Every Detail, it has no equal. 
ONLY BEST WORKMANSHIP 
AND MATERIAL EMPLOYED. 
The Highest Awards from the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, and Mechanics Charitable Asso- 


ciation, Boston. No other makers of like 
goods received such endorsement. 


‘““BOSTON HEATER”’ 


gives powerful and even heat, free from 
gas and dust, with less fuel than by other 
methods. Used for warm air only or in 
combination with hot water. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction or no Sale 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


POOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


ES ES ORG A ONAL a a OG 
9010101010100109O00000080000000000000000000005555O00000000000 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
the Congregationaiist. 
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UBIfOAM, 
p For THE TEETH 

is absolutely per- 

fect. It, 1s‘ délic- 

ious: in use. It 

gives strength to 

decay, aid destroys 

that extreme sensitiveness that 

causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 

friend. It’sa perfect liquid dentifrice. 


25 cents. 


“ | , 
iff 
the gums, stops 


All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


PAIN AND MISERY 


- AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Cures Rheumatism. 


“About 8 years O32 
ago, I suffered Ys 
from what the doc- 
tors called rheu- 
matism. Nobody O# 
\ knows the pain 
and misery which Os 
I had to \endure Ss 
and which clung to 93 
¥ me in spite of the O§ 

medicines pre- oO: 
scribed. At last, os 
I began taking 

- Ayer’ s Sarsapa- 
rilla, After a short, time, the pains 
ceased. I continued the use of the Sar- 
saparilla for a whole year, until the 
rheumatism entirely disappeared.” — 
JAMES WAY, proprietor of livery stable, 


Ayer’s 2° Sarsaparilla 


Only 
Admitted for Exhibition 

AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 

009 (oo Koh oNo Koko hokokokokodokokohodehehoke) 


8 OO OO OOO oe OS Saas 


Ee] DIRECTIONS for using 
CREAM BALM —Apply a 


FOS, article of the Balm well 

Re p s z 

Ss ¥up into the nostrils. After 
a moment draw strong 
breath through the nose. 


Use three times a day, after 
® meals preferred, and before 
retiring 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril andis agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


FLOUR. 


RY 
c wae 
Algo Special Diabey Barley Crystals, 
Also Special Diab Fophy Bey, Ory 
Unrivaledfn A ica o 


Pastry flours 
mg Europe. 
Pamphlets apfi BaxXtag Savgples Free. 


‘Write Farwell &#hiney W-AertowWN. Y., U.S.A. 


Subscribers’ ‘Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 2 


Organ for Sale at a Jow price, Mason & Hamlin, 
seven stops and two knee swells. Suitable for small 
ehurch or chapel. ‘ Organ,” P. O. Box 294, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Purchaser Wanted for an English mantel clock 
nearly 300 years old, striking hour and quarter-hour, 
repeating, self-adjusting, rare in its time—now probably 
the only one in this country. Address W. S., 100 Court 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


rE ETET ETRE EEEEEEEEEEEEnemee! 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices rs twenty-five cents.) 


HERRICK—ROOT—In Winchester, Sept. 26; by Rev. 
G. H. Gutterson, Rev. David S. Herrick and Dency 
T. M. Root, both missionaries to India. 

McKINLEY—KIRSTON-—Im Clinton, Io., Rev. Charles 
E. McKinley of Yarmouth, Me., and Fanny Louise 
Kirston of Clinton, Lo. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


DAKIN—In North Sudbury, Sept. 13, Jonathan C. Dakin 
aged 74 yrs., 4 mos. 

FOWLER—In Lebanon, Ct., Col Anson Fowler, a promi- 
nent member of the Congregational church, aged 
91 yrs.if 

JENNESS—In Beverly, Aug. 23, from injuries received 
by a fall, Francis Jenness, aged 82 yrs.,7 mos. Mr. 
Jenness was for twenty-nine years a deacon in the 
Second Congregational Church and for nearly forty 
years superintendent of its Sunday school. e was 
loved and respected by all who knew him, whose 
strong influence for goodness and truth will loag be 
felt in the community in which he lived. 

PARKER—In Oakham, Sept: 22, suddenly, Rev. William 
W. Parker, formerly of West Boylston, aged 70 yrs. 
Mr. Parker had held pastorates in Williamsburg, Gro- 
ton, West Boylston and elsewhere. 

PERKINS—In Saco. Me., Sept. 19, Arabella Perkins, 
formerly of Kennebunkport, aged 81 yrs. 

REYNOLDS—In Concord, Sept. 30, Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, D.D , aged 71 yrs.,9 mos. Dr. Reynolds was a 
prominent and highly honored Unitarian and for the 
past twelve years has been secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. @ 

UNDERHILL—In Chelsea, Sept. 29, Jobn Jay Under- 
hill, teller in the Tremont National Bank, Boston, a 
deacon of the First Church for many years and a 
widely esteemed citizen, aged 58 yrs., 9 mos. 

WHITIN—In Southampton, L.I., Sept. 12, Charles 
Pinckney Whitin (Yale, ’97), only son of Lewis Fred- 
erick and Luey Morgan Whitin, in the nineteenth 
year of his age. 


Lach 
The 


LUTHER PRESCOTT HUBBARD. 


Mr. Hubbard was born in Hollis, N. H., June 30, 1808, 
and died in Greenwich, Ct., Sept. 18, 1894. Ais life ended, 
after a brief illness, in the peace and triumph of a well- 
grounded Christian faith. He had been for forty years 
the secretary of the New England Society of New York 
and for thirty-one years the financial agent of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. 

Mr. Hubbard united with the old Laight Street Pres- 
ye ier: Church of New York in 1831, in the pastorate 
of Dr. Samuel H. Cox. For the past thirty-five years he 
had resided in Greenwich and wrought faithfully in the 
Master’s service as a member of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church. In its standing committee and as church 
treasurer he labored with rare wisdom and fidelity in 
all forms of Christian work, especially in relation to 
missions and temperance. Never was there a more 
loyal church member and seldom has a church pos- 
sessed the support and example of a more absolutely 
upright and devout Christian man. Devotion to what 
he believed his duty was one of Mr. Hubbard’s most 
marked characteristics, while his perception of duty 
was remarkably intelligent and symmetrical and his 
spirit so kindly and courteous that his stropg convic- 
tions, though boldly set forth, could not wound or irri- 
tate. 

His funeral was conducted by his pastor, Rey. Russell 
T. Hall, D. D., and another resident pastor, assisted by 
Rev. Dr. Stitt of the American Seamen’s Friend Soci- 
ety, Dr. Choate of the Home Missionary Society, and his 
lifelong friend, Rev. L. H. Angier, D.D., and was at- 
tended hy a large assemblage of sorrowing friends. 
Most fitting for the burial of such a man was the glori- 
ous autumn day when he was laid to rest beneath the 
shadow of the noble church he loved so well. 

Mr. Hubbard leaves a widow, three sons and a daugh- 
er. 
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In the carly Days 
of cod-liver 
oil its useo—~y 
was limited V 
to easing: 
those. far 
-advanced in consumption. 
Science soon discovered in 
it the prevention and cure of 
consumption. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of lime and soda 
has rendered the oil more 
effective, easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the taste. 

Prepared by Scott * Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 


The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 
.polished with 


SILVER RO se} 
LECT CON 


sents the grvatest value in precious 
metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


"CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCU RSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


PIANO 


Write us. 


We will send our roo-Page 


Catalogue Free giving valuable infor- 
mation. 
us wherever you live. 
reasonable for strictly First-Class Pianos. 


We make it easy to deal with 
Our prices are most 


We Sell on Easy Payments. We 


take old Pianos in exchange, even though 
you live two thousand miles away. 
guarantee satisfaction, or Piano to be re- 
turned to us at our expense for railroad 
freight both ways. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


We 


183 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


4 A 97 LININ Ox OF 
“Cy av TAUe Roevene” BE ConNG FREE “SWEET HOME” SOAR 


IT 1S BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY VENEER qo 


BACK. THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED 


TOILET SOAPS? BORAXINE” AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 
OST. 


You Get 
IF SATISFACTORY, 


2 $ 10.08% 
CHAIR, WORTH AT RETAIL, — 10.00 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND CHAIR ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; 
IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 


See Congregationalist, Sept. 27. 


THe LARKIN Soap Mra.@- BurrAaco,Ny 


With A ComsBinaTion 


WITH SILK PLUSH. THE LAUNDRY AND 


Aut FOR $40.00. 


You can remit $40.00 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BEMAN, Albert M., Corning, Io., to Blair, Neb. 

BROKENSHIRE, W. H.,to Winthrop, N. Y. Accepts, 
and has begun work. 

BRUNDIDGE, Hiram A,, Altoona, Kan, to Valeda. 
Accepts. 

COKELY, Benjamin F., Southbury, Ct., to Union Ch., 
Galesburg, Lil, Accepts. 

DAYVIS, Oscar F., late president of Salt Lake College, to 
Chiltonville Ch., Plymouth, Mass Accepts. 

DEMOTL1, George C., Ricbmond, Me., to Sanford. 

DICKINSON, Charles H., West Haven, Ct., to Canandai- 


fa. N.Y. 
FRENCH, H. H. (Meth), 
Ch., Malden, Mass. 

HARRINGTON, Charies E., Coneord, N. H., accepts 
call to Waltham, Mass 

JENKINS, Dayid T., Hankinson, N. D.,to remain an- 
other year. Declines. 

KETCHAM, Henry, Bridgeport, Ct., declines call to 
permanent pastorate of West End Ch., and closes his 
work there Nov. 1. 

MILLER, J. Wood, Morton, Ill., to Melvin. 

PAYNE, William B., Gowrie, lo., to Victor. 

PENROSE, Stephen b. L,, Dayton, Wn., to presidency 

_ _ ot Whitman College, Wa:la Walla 

SAFFORD, Albert W., Rock Falls, Ill., to Bowmanville 
Ch., Chicago. 

STROUGH, Francis A., Greene, N. Y.,to Clinton Ave. 
Ch., Albany. Accepts, and begins work Nov. ]. - 

TROWER, William G., Browaton, Minn.;to Hutchinson, 


Ordinations and Installations. 

BEARD, Reuben A., i. Pilgrim Ch., Nashua, N. H., Sept. 
27. Sermon, Rev. E. L. Clark, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Drs. T, E, Ciapp, Nehemiah Boynton, Cyrus Richard- 
son, Smith Baker and Rey. V. N. Yergin. 

BOOTHBY, Clayton D.,0. and i, Thomaston, Me., Sept. 
24, Sermon, Rev. D. M. Pratt; other parts, Prof. C, A. 
Beckwith, D.D, Rev. Messrs. O. W. Folsom, E. M. 
Kennison, H. J. Wells. 

BRECK, Charles A., 0. Strong, Me., Sept. 25. Sermon, 
Rey. C. L. Noyes; other parts, Kev. Messrs. O. D. 

Sewall, E. R. stearns, Amos Redlon, W. W. Ranney, 

E. R. Smith 

EVANS, William L., o. Pilgrim Ch., Plymouth, Pa., 


Sept. 3. 

FISHER, Jesse L., 0. Verdon, Neb., Sept. 26. Sermon, 
Rey. Lewis Gregory; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Har- 
mon ross, A. F. Newell, John Doane, 

HARDY, Owen K., 0. and 1. Lyndeboro, N. H., Oet. 2. 
Sermon, Prof. J. W. Churchill; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs, A. J. MeGown, G. F. Merriam and Cyrus Rich- 
arason, D. D. 

HERRIOK, David S., 0. Newton, Mass., Sept. 25, as a 
missionary to Southern India. Parts, Rev. Drs. E. B. 
Webb, N. G, Clark, J. L. Barton, G. H. Gutterson, 
G. E. Martin, Wolcott Calkins. 

NICHOLS, Jesse G., 0. Hamilton, Mass., Sept. 13. Ser- 
mon, Prof. E, Y Hincks; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Temple Cutler, T. Frank Waters, J. C, Alvord, De Witt 
S. Clark, Edward Constant. 

REMELE, William A., 0. East Poultney, Vt., Sept. 28. 
Sermon, Rev. G. W. Phillips, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. L, Noyes, C. H. Smith, H. L. Bailey. 

TAY LOK, Livingston L., i. Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, O., 
Sept. 27. Sermon, Rev. W. R. Taylor, D.D.; other 
parts, Rev. Drs. Graham Taylor, ©. F. Thwing, W. G. 
eo mone H. M. Ladd, H. A. Schauffler and Rey. 

3. S. Mills. 


Minneapolis, Minn., to First 


Accepts, 


Resignations. 

ANDRIDGE, Andrew A., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

BASCOM, George S., Dwight, N. D. 

por i George J., Oleanuer, Cal., on account of ill 

ealth. 

BREED, Reuben L., Pilgrim Ch., Detroit, Mich., to be 
assistant pastor at South Chicago, IJ., with opportu- 
nity for postgraduate study at Chicago University. 

BREUMM, William E., Downs., Kan., withdraws resigna- 
tion, 

CLARK, William J., Lamoille, Il. 

DOYLE, Amos A., New Rockford, N. D., to seek a milder 
climate. 

FLINY, Wiliam H., Saranac, Mich., to attend Detroit 
Medical College, 

HAYNES, Charles W., Highland and Hartland, Mich. 

HOY’, Henry N., Oak Park, [ll., to accept call to First 
Ch., Sacramento, Cal. 

KtEP, Ehsha A., Merrimack, N.H., to take effect 


Dec. 1. 

LINCOLN, George E , Riverton, Ct. 

MACKAY. D. Sage, St. Albans, Vt., to accept ca!l to Re- 
formed Ch., Newark, N.J. 

MILLER, William, Buckingham, Ct. 

MOSES, Albert C., Shopiere, Wis. 

PENNIMAN, Andrew O., Garnett, Kan., withdraws res- 


ignation. 
ROSS, William H., Kendall, Mich, 
TEBBETS, Arthur H., Plymouth Ch., Fargo, N. D. 
TOTTEN, Matthew J., Warwood, N. D., to accept call to 
Rose Valley. 
WILLIAMS, Edward M., Groton, Ct., to accept call to 
Yankton, S. D. 
Dismissions. 


BRICKETT, Harry L., Lynnfield, Mass., Sept. 27. 


_ Churches Organized. 
ALPINE, Cal., recognized Sept. 11. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., Fitch Memorial Ch., Sept. 16. Thir- 
teen members. 
CONEWANGO VALLEY, N. Y., Sept. 25. Seven mem- 


bers. 
LEMON GROVE, Cal, Sept. ll. Twelve members. 
ORROCK, Minn Ten members. 


RED OAK, Io., South Side Ch Sixteen members. Mrs. 
Lena Perigrew was o:dained pastor. 
WILKESBARRE, Pa., Third Ch, Sept. 12. Twenty- 


seven members. Under leadership of Mr. E. G. Heal. 


_ Miscellaneous. 


BABB, Thomas E., and wife, Holden, Mass., were given 
a reception by the congregation in celebration of their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary and were presented 
with a gift of silver dollars. 

BISSELL, Henry M., and wife, who have been spending 
their vacation in Oberlin, have returned to mission 
work in Puerto, Mexico. 

GARDNER, Theodore Y., secretary of the Education So- 
ciety, has removed his office from Cleveland to Elyria. 

GRANT, John H., pastor’s assistant in the church in 
Rutland, Vt., has gone to Yale Divinity School for a 

ear’s study. 

MARTIN, Joel, has been pppotuted general missionary 
among the mining and lumber camps of Northern 
Michigan, to work under the S.S, and P.S. and the 
State H. M.S. He is already on the ground. 

MERRILL, James G., willserve as pastor in the chureh 
in Searboro, in connection with his work on the 
Christian Mirror. ~~ 
EKRILL, John E., who has been supplying Olivet 
Ch., St. Paul, Minn., has returned to Hartford Semi- 


nary. 
PERRY, Truman § , formerly of Limerick, Me., has re- 
turned to his winter work under the A. M. A. in 
inter Park, Fla., after a visit in Maine. 


SUPREME over pain, strikes the root—Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Refuse adulterated substitutes like counter- 
feit money. : Z 
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OH FOR STRONG NERVES. 


What Does That Dreadful 
Feeling Mean? 


That Tired and Exhausted Feeling Means 
More Than You Think. 


The nervous system is fearfully delicate. It 
is easily deranged, and when it is, beware. 
The symptoms are debility, tired feeling, ina- 
bility for much work, trembling, anxiety, 
depression of mind, nervousness and often 
sleeplessness and dull feeling head in the 
morning. 

These lead to nervous prostration, paralysis 
orinsanity. You run a terrible risk in negiect- 
ing any of these symptoms. You can be cured 
now. If you neglect yourself you may become 
a hopeless wreck, as Mrs W. A. Tinkham, of 
Stowe, Vt., did. She writes the following 
about herself: > 

* About six months ago I found myself iu 
an extreme nervous condition. This had been 
gradually growing upon me for several years 
and I cannot tell what I suffered, it was be- 
yond description. I got no rest or sleep nights 
and my work was done in constant agony. 

‘‘T imagined there was some impending evil 
constantly hanging over me and could not 
rid myself of the idea that insanity was in 
store forme. I knew better than to do lots of 
things that I did do but could not help it. 

*“T was indeed a wreck and was on the point 
of giving up in despair. I employed phy- 
sicians who did me no good and my condition 
continually grew worse. 


TINKHAM. 


MRS. W. A. 


“ Finally a feiend advised me to try Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
I commenced taking it and before using the 
first bottle up there was decided improvement. 
I have now used most three bottles and am 
entirely cured of all my troubles. 

“T sleep well and my work is easily and 
comfortably done. In fact, I do all my work 
for a large family, which I was unable to do 
before and have not done for five years before 
taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. 

‘‘T attribute my cure entirely to this wonder- 


.ful medicine and most cordially recommend 


it to all mankind. Please publish this letter 
for the good of others.” 

There are countless numbers of persons in 
different stages of nervous complaints. They 
are not sick, but are just out of order, have 
weak nerves and tired bodies. You are one 
of them and you need Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. It cures all such 
diseases quickly and permanently. Try it, 
and feel your nerves grow strong and your 
health return. 

It is the discovery of Dr. Greene, of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most suc- 
cessful specialist in curing neryous and chronic 
diseases. Hecan be consulted free, personally 
or by letter. 
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" Disfigured For Life ” 


Is the despairing cry of 
thousands afflicted with 
unsightly skin diseases. 

Do you realize what this 
disfiguration means to 
sensitive souls ? 

It means isolation, seclu- 
sion. 

It is a bar to social and 
business success. 

Do you wonder that de- 
spair seizes upon these 
sufferers when 

Doctors fail, standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than useless? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure. 

CUTIOURA REMEDIES 

Have earned the title Skin Specifics, 

Because for years they have met with mos 
remarkable success. 

There are cases that they cannot cure, but 
they are few indeed. 

It is nolong-drawn-out expensive experiment. 

25 cents invested in CuTICURA SOAP 

Will prove more than we dare claim. 

In short CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 

And its cures are simply marvelous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorreR Drue 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

aAG= ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
} devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
eomfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAK DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


EWIS' 98 ~ LYE 

Saw POWDEBED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 

The strongest and purest Lye 

made, Unlike other hel it being 

a@ fine powder and cee in @ can 

with removable lid, the contents 

are always ready for use. Wil 

make the best perfumed Hard Soap 

in 2 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for cleansing was' 

: pl disinfecting sinks, closets, 
4 W: bottles, paints, trees, etc. 
PENNA. SALT M’F'G CO. 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


Drum in 
Position 


U. S. Census for one year, 71880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. : 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength—Latest United States Government Food Report. q 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y- : 
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y ; GENERAL BOOTH. vi 
/ y 
y y 
¥ ; IS mission was to the neglected, to the wretched, to the destitute, to the residuum, to the sub- 
WY merged tenth. He went to the sheep without a shepherd, who were wandering untended on the \j 
W hills of darkness; to wretches without a home and without a hope; to street arabs and gutter children, Wy 
y the waifs and strays of our horrible slums; to men and women, ruined by drink and crime, living in V 
y dens foul as the lairs of wild beasts, for whom there seemed to be no earthly prospect but the cell of y 
. . the felon, the grave of the suicide, or the dreary misery of the workhouse.—Archdeacon Farrar,writing 


on General Booth in the Review of the Churches. Ny 
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Church Equipment. 


— 1 
LARGEST MANUFACTUPERS 
IN. THE WORLD 


Se eo 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS: 
FURNITURE 
COMPAN 
GRAND RAPIDS. MIC 
YOODSOSOSOSOOODODSOSSOSODESOE 
In connection with our 2 
wholesale business, We @) 


are accustomed to sell _ 


i-= CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
He 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. ) 
BOOM MOM OO. OM MEO. SO ORE Ole 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., ‘New vor ny. 


@ ® 
e 


,A.B. &E.L. SHAW. 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


pu LPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-maz. 
catalogue. 
2 8 


san BAILEY’S 
sat AILE 
ING 


tor 


Compound light-spreading Sil- 
ver-plated Corrugated Glass 


S\| Za 
-REFLECTORS //V 
Asonactal invention for | 
i in, % SA 
strate, GMUTCHES gesteeste 
~ etc, Satisfaction We 
: guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR 00, 
708 Pomp Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@inidiinnarl BE SELLS 


me KERS RAVER 
A 
are Sol OF THE Biynyet ; 
2 FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF FPS 
®@ataloque with 2500 testimonials. Prices and terms FREE 


il FAVORABLY KNOWN 50001026. PP ] 
Me HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 fo) LLS. 
| Me \, (HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST 
MENEEBLY &CO,, GENUINE 


WEST-TROY, N. V.IGEL/-METAL 


S© CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


For Electric 
igh 


id : SS 


SSuRCOa 


satay 


md 


Handsome | 
designs. 


THE LARGEST GSTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


GHURGH BELLS :at 


& 
in Peel 
ST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
+ __ Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD, 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Situation Wanted.—A lady would like a position 
as housekeeper in a small family. Best of references, 
Experienced. ‘E, A.,’’ Hyde Park, Mass. 


oe 


The Concert and Lecture League, formerly 
Rey. J. W. Kingsbury’s, furnishes concerts, lectures, 
ete., to churches and other organizations at greatly re- 
duced rates. Those interested are asked to aid in 
obtaining local agents in all parts of New England and 
elsewhere. Write at once for terms. CONCERT AND 
LEOTURE LEAGUE, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS, PER YEAR IN ADVANOE, $3.00. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00, 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subsecriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a Hy ee receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
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Subscription.» a & 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; ll4 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered as second-ciass mail. 


Composition by Thomas Todd. 


1t October 1894 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S THACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N, Y, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 8 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FIsK & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F, B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. , 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
aie pe aratory and optional. Year _commenves 
ept. 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, 8S. B. 


NEw. YoREK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct.4. Kindergarten Oct. 10. Fifteenth year, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conscral of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information, 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mer., Boston, Mass, 


BL@VGSUSY CLSC 27222) 
@ CHAUTAUQUA @ 


READING CIRCLE. 
cS A definite course in English History 
ie and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and 
Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan, Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878, 


« JohnH. Vincent, Dept. 50, Buffalo, N. ¥. a 


Q2OQ’SL@’CLSC AMAIA AS 
A GRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By Specially Chartered Steamer Feb. 6, 1895. 


Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, 
Albambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem Beyrout, 
Ephesus, Constantinople, Atbens, Rome. Only #525, 
excursions, fees,etc..included. For particulars apply.to 
W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


” CALIFORNIA a4 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam ‘heat, sun- 
parlor, and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
paths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, etc. Massage, Blectricity. All baths and re- 
medial appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths, 
Send for illustrated circular. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
ist SERIES, 1-20. 1— Thanksgiving. 2 -Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmustide. 4—-New Year. 9—Passiontide. 
10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday, 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth, 
8—House of Our God. 1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
18—God in Nature. GENERAL WoRSHIP, 17—“Abide 
with us.” 18—‘‘ Eternal light of light.” 19—“ I will extol 
Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 


100 copies of one number, 60 cents, postpaid ; less 
than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


QaArQ 


2, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Privei- _ 


co 


1 October 1894 


HARVEST 
HOME 
SERVICES. 


The Congregationalist Service No. 1, 
called A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING, is 
perfectly adapted for the use of churches 
proposing to hold a Harvest Home Service 
in which it is desired that the congregation 
should participate heartily. These Services 
have been a pronounced success, twenty 
having been published during the year. 
They have circulated to the extent of nearly 
half a million and the demand still con- 
tinues, new churches adopting them every 
week. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES, 
FIRST SERIES. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 15—Children’s Service. 16—National. EVEN- 
TIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in 
God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 8—House of our God. 
1l—The Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature, 
GENERAL WORSHIP, 17—“Abide with us.”’ 18— Eternal 
light of light.”’ 19—‘‘I will extol thee.” 20.—‘* God be 
with us for the night is closing.” 


100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid; less than 
100 copies of one number, 
1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


PARACON OF SONG. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The ext book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid, 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 

Ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
ofinstructionin the book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selecte 

from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
Position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
atedfortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OCINCINNATI—-NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


‘TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
‘on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent, prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c, 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address, 
‘with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
& Co., Galesburg, Ill, Mention paper. 


RETIRED CLERGYMEN 


Can secure lucrative employment by addressing 


J. A. HILL & CO., 
‘ 44 EB. 14th St., New York. 


; This littié tract has been 
The of immense service tu tre 
churches in suggesting sys- 
ematic methods of giving. 


66 Harris 99 It was first published as an 
i article in the Congregation- 
3} ea alist, and attracted wide no- 
Method of 
: 2 2 
been sold, Price, 100 copies 
Giving Ben egid, taaee, im cortee, 


tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
For sale at the office of the Congregationatist, Boston. 


ing” inits present form have 
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Four Important New Works 
THE SHERMAN LETTERS. — Wie 


The Congregationalist 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman 
from 1837 to 1891. Edited by RacHEL SHERMAN 
THORNDIKE, 


‘Impressive and charming reading. We do not recall, in the litera- 
ture of war and statesmanship, any correspondence like unto this. 
We must not only call the correspondence unique in literature; it is 
also a correspondence beautiful with the beauty of disinterested and 
unchanging love.”—WV. VY. Times. 


With 
Portraits. 
Syo, $3.00. 
“A remarkable correspondence . . . of great historical value. 
o We may fairly compare the value of these papers to that of the com- 
mentaries on the Roman civil war, and that of the letters and other 
material left by some of the chief military actors in the contest 


between Charles I. and the Long Parliament.”—W%. W. Hazeltine, 
in the N. Y. Sun. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


By Georce MEREDITH. 


Third edition “Tt is among Mr. Meredith’s very best novels; perhaps it is destined 
Now Ready. | to be the most popular of all. The author has a story to tell, and tells 
12mo, $1.50. | it with the novelist’s skill and the essayist’s wit and the poet’s beauty 
of style. Never has Mr. Meredith’s genius been more evident than in 

“) this latest novel. It is artistic, dramatic, absolutely original, and makes 


an ineffaceable impression on the mind.”— The Literary World. 


THE PASQUIER /IEFIOIRS. 


The Revolution—The Consulate—The Empire. Edited 
by the Duc pD’AupIFFRET-PasQuiER. In 3 vols. With 
Vol. III. portraits. 
Now Ready. 2 3 : : F 
Each Vol., “ The author brings before us, and illustrates with peculiar clearness, 


4 the characteristics of an extraordinary time. His description of the 
Syvo, $2.50. aristocratic life of old France is very attractive and deserves attention ; 
his picture of the Revolution and its terrible scenes is true and lifelike; 
his portraits of Napoleon and the Bonaparte family, and of most of the 
leading personages around his throne, are well designed and for the 
most part correct.’—Zhe Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASIMUS. 
By James ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The Author, in concluding his work, says: ‘‘I have endeavored to 
put before you the character and thought of an extraordinary man 
at the most exciting period of modern history. It is a period of which 
the story is still disfigured by passion and prejudice. I believe you 
will best see what it really was if you look at it through the eyes 
of Erasmus.’’ 


a) 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Song ad Study tor God's Little Ones 


EDITED BY 
BERTHA F. VELLA, C. C. McCABE, D. B. TOWNER and W. N. HARTSHORN. 


To the Primary Teacher 
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4 Song and Study for God’s Little Ones is a book of about 

180 pages. It contains more than 80 sweet and practical songs for 

children, A large proportion of them are new for this book, and 

' include many Motion songs, together with the famous “ Palestine 
~~, Song” used in teaching Bible geography. 

The Bible Studies, a SuppLemMENTAL CouRSsE oF STUDY, are 


a 
we. cs a a series of exercises which are used in Primary classes and Junior 


Societies. These studies are practical, having been in use in Primary classes and tested. 
Children’s Exercises are given in this book for Opening, Closing, Praise, Prayer, 
Gift, Birthday and Lesson Services. 
Special Services and Songs, for Easter, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Children’s or 
Floral Sunday and Harvest Time are included. 
The Words of some of the Sweetest Old Hymns of the Church are given, in 
addition to the songs to be committed to memory and sung by the children. 
This Book is the result of many years experience in active Primary class teaching, 
and should be in every Primary worker’s class. 
Price, Postage paid, 25 cemtss; 12 copies by express, not prepaid, $2.40; $20.00 
per 100. You can order from the MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
or from R, R. NICCABE & co., Publishers, 166 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D., 


“ T have much enjoyed examining ‘SONG AND Srupy.’ It shows, I pelleves 
and the songs selected bave both the rhythm which wins children an 
persists in lingering in their thoughts, and also the simple and devout spirit which children love to 
express. The arrangement, too, is excellent. I am sure in the variety of songs, the Bible studies and 
the services, you have done a service for which a great many mothers and teachers will be thankful. 


Editor of this paper, writes: 
the very spirit of children, 
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Harper’s 
Young 
People 


GO2696S0C8R2., 


The LARGEST and BEST of the juveniles. 
Hundreds of healthful ani attractive articles 
and stories. EVERYTHING afforded by com- 
petitors and EIGHT advantages besides. Your 
young friend ought not to do without it. Let 
us send you free sample copy with prospectus. 
2,000,000 words for $2—pictures thrown in! 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
PBOH®ESOHOVSSOSHSS9SOGOROKO 


New Music Books 


FOR SOCIAL MEETINGS: 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, $30 per 100. 
FOR REVIVAL MEETINGS: 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 & 6 Combined. 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100. 
FoR MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 
Select Songs No. 2, = Cloth, $40 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NEW PILGRIM CHILDREN'S SERVICE. 


THE FOE IN THE CUP. 
By M. C. HAZARD. Simple, effective temperance 
service. Auy school can sing it. 
8 pp. Per 100 Copies, $2.00. 


HARVEST SERVICES. coves ¢itazanv. 
16 pp. Original Music. $4.00 per 100 copies. 
VIIl. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
XXVIII. SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 
XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE. 
Also at same price ($4.00 per 100 copies) : 
Missionary Service. 
XVI. WHITE HARVEST FIELDS. 
Anniversary. i 
VII. OUR FESTIVAL. 
Temperance. 
XU. BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 
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Samples of any of the above, 2 cents each. 


CongregationalSunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Learn :% Organ 


‘“CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for tbe reed organ, 
distinct from any previous work by the same author. 
It contains all that is needed for a mastery of the 
instrument. $2.50. 


‘““EMERSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


Easy, progressive lessons, scales, studies, with a 
fine collection of organ music. $2.50. 


‘‘BELLAK’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE ORGAN.” 


German and English Edition. Paper, 75 cents ; 
Boards, $1.00. 


“Winner’s Hureka Method.” 


The ‘atest instruction book. Paper, 75 cents 
Boar $1.00. 


TO 
PLAY 
THE 


-ny book mailed postpaid on receipt of 
price. Send for catalogues of organ music. 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self 
playing ‘‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instruments, 
Strings, ete., send to John C. Haynes & Co., Boston 


Qliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
H. DITSON & GO., N.Y. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. I’ Marion Crawford's New Novel 
LOVE IN IDLENESS. 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOUR. 

By FEF: MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘Katharine 
Lauderdale,”’ ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘‘A Roman Singer,’’ 
etc. With illustrations reproduced from drawings 
and photographs. In one volume, crown 8&vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, uniform with the well-known 
‘Cranford Series,”’ price $2.00. 


By the Same Author. 10th Edition. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 

By EF. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘ Marion 
Darche,” ‘Pietro Ghisleri,’” ‘‘The Witch of 
Prague,” ete. With illustrations. Two vols., 
bound in’ polished buckram, in box, $2.00. 


““* Katharine Lauderdale’ is eszentially a dramatie 
novel, possessing the unity of time and place and of 
action... . It isa love story, pure and simple, with no 
straining after the moral that Mr. Crawford so de- 
nounces, .. . ‘Katharine Lauderdale’ is a thoroughly 
artistic novel. The characters are boldly drawn; even 
those of minor importance are vivid and real.” —ZLouwis- 
ville Evening Post. 


New Book by Sir John Lubbock. 
THE USE OF LIFE. 

By the Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C. L., LL.D, author of ‘The Beauties 
of Nature,” ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life,’ ete. Crown 
8vo, cloth, uniform with ‘‘The Romance of the 
Insect World,” *‘ The Pleasures of Life.’ etc, $1.25. 


Uniform with the Above. By the Same Author. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 25. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 
And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 
With numerous illustrations and many full-page 

plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Story for Children. 


MY NEW HOME. 


A New Story for Children by Mrs. MOLESWworTH, 
author of ‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ “The Rectory 
Children,’ etc. With illustrations by L. LESLIB 
BROOKE. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the New Edi- 
tion of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. Price $1.00. 


Just Pubtished, A New Novel by “ Z. Z.” 


A DRAMA IN DUTCH. 


By “Z. Z.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Prof. Ermun’s Important Work. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Described by ADOLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. 
TIRARD. With 400 illustrations and 12 plates. 
Super royal 8vo, $6.00. 


NOW READY. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, Assistant Vrofessor 
of Rhetoric and English Philology in Corne}} Uni- 
versity. 12mo, $1.25, net. 


Just Published. Miss Fielde’s New Book on China. 
A CORNER OF CATHAY. 


Studies from Life Among the Chinese. By ADELE 
M. FIELDE, author of ‘Chinese Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,”’ etc. With colored plates from illus- 
trations by artists in the celebrated School of Go 
Leng, at Swatow, China. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, 
$3.00. 

New Book on Nursing. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY FOR NURSES. 


Compiled by DIANA CLIFFORD KIMBER, Assistant 
Superintendent, New York City Training School, 
Blackwell’s Island. With llustrations. 8vo, £2.50, 
net. 


Second Ldition. Revised and in great part re-written. 


ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY: 


Political and Social. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 
author of “The United States: An Outline of 
Political History (1492-1871),” ete. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $2.25. 

“That the essays are powerful and effective in their 
handling of the several subjects treated no one familiar 
even with the name of Goldwin Smith, and with the 
associations into which his advocacy of many interests 
of society and goverument have brought it, is likely to 
be in any doubt.”—The Standard. 


OCTOBER NUMBER READY. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current 
Publications. Price 5 cents each number; sub- 
seription, 50 cents a year. 


The current number contains some delightful remi- 
niscences of the late Walter Pater, by Prof. E. B, Titeh- 
ener, Cornell University. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A NEW CONCORDANCE. THE PERFECT 1EXT FINDER! 


Published 15 Oct., 1894. 


Walker’s Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


It is a concordance pure and simple. 
Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. 


Its references are in strict Biblical order. 
One alphabet for all words, including proper names. 


All proper names are accented. 


By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and facility in examination are secured. 
50,000 more references than Cruden’s, besides substituting important words for unessential ones. 


Compact and of a size handy for use. 


Well printed, on good paper; strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 


980 pp., Price, Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


The Pen warranted always to work, never to dry up or clog, and not to leak or ooze. 
Write for circular to COLUMBIAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


When not in use the pen is drawn down into the ink, this insures the pen against drying up, and closes the barrel so 


that no ink can possibly escape. 


Columbian Fountain Pen 
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THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 


We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,ve send ine 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% DR. STALKER’S ART OF HEARING. *% 

We issue this week, with portrait and biograph- 
ical note of the author (as No.4of the Handbook 
Series), Dr. Stalker’s remarkable articles on the Art 
of Hearing, which have recently appeared in the 
Congregationalist. From the wide attention these 
papers have excited it is evident that many pastors 
will appreciate this opportunity of securing them in 
convenient form for distribution. 


4 cents each; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK No. 1. PRAYER MEETING ‘TOPICS; 
No. 2. FORWARD MOVEMENTS; No. 3. ORGANIZED 
WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '& 


1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 


1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim Fathers. 15—Children’s 
Service. 16—National HEVENTIDE SERVICES: 5— 
Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy 
Youth, 8—House of our God. 11—The Homeland. 12— 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP 
i i 18—‘* Eternal light of light.’ 
19—*T will extol thee.’ 20—‘‘God be with us for the 
night is closing.” 


We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
Services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
Nos. 17-20 are suitable for any sermon theme. No. 20 
ready this week. 


RATIFYING as it is to learn that 
C Princeton students have taken a 
public stand against hazing, and to 
witness the decline of Bloody Monday, with 
its accompanying rough practices, at Har- 
vard, we hail with no less satisfaction the 
efforts of the faculty of Williams College to 
keep our time-honored Thanksgiving free 
from football contests. It is using its in- 
fluence, not to say its authority, to prevent 
the Williams football team from making an 
appointment on that day, and we understand 
that in other New England colleges efforts 
are being made in the same direction. 
Without claiming any unwarranted sanctity 
for Thanksgiving Day, we think that its 
best uses are neutralized by such great con- 
tests as have taken place of late years in 
New York and elsewhere. The thousands 
of young people who work themselves into 
a frenzy of expectation and enthusiasm are 
in no condition, before or after the games, to 
appreciate the historic meaning of the day. 
The contests, too, interfere sadly with the 
home festivals and merry-making, which 
are the sweetest and most profitable part 
of the recurring anniversary, and the gen- 
eral] atmosphere which prevails dispels the 
thoughts and feelings traditionally asso- 
ciated with Thanksgiving which Christian 
people ought to cherish. So for every rea- 
son the stand Dr. Carter and his associates 
have taken is a commendable one, aud we 
shall expect the immediate and vigorous 
co-operation with them of other insti- 
tutions. 


The sixth annual State Convention of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
at Lowell, Oct. 2-4, of which an account is 


_attention of every hearer. 
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elsewhere given, indicated by its large at- 
tendance and enthusiasm an increased in- 
terest in this very important department of 
the church which is most welcome. No one 
observant of religious movements of the 
time can question the fact that great changes 
are taking place whose results cannot be 
predicted. New methods are being adopted, 
new interpretations of the Bible accepted, 
new organizations are appearing, in the 
churches, some of which seem to encourage 
class distinctions heretofore not recognized, 
But through all these changes the Sunday 
school has kept its hold on Christian hearts. 
It has brought the workers together in the 
local church, has kept alive in them the 
tenderest interest in children and youth, 
has united the people in the study of the 
Bible, has held aloof from all distinctions 
and divisions, and bas wonderfully pro- 
moted interdenominational fellowship. The 
Sunday school is a safe and strong anchor- 
age to the churches in uncertain and trou- 
blous times. Every Christian ought to do 
something to increase itsstrength. Not the 
least important thing is to help forward this 
State association and its devoted leaders. 


No comment on saying truth is so illumi- 
nating and impressive as the evidence that 
it fully possesses those who have received it. 
One life plainly controlled by the spirit and 
will of Christ is more influential than many 
volumes of exposition of His words. We 
heard recently an address from a young man 
upon whom every eye in the audience was 
fixed, and who evidently held the closest 
The address con- 
tained no new knowledge, but he was him- 
self a fresh revelation. He simply declared 
that to be wholly and unwaveringly devoted 
to Christ's service and to haye received and 
accepted a call to some special work are the 
highest success. But he spoke so earnestly 
out of his own experience, and showed such 
a burning desire to put manhood and wom- 
anhood into lost souls by bringing them to 
Christ, that it would have been hard to re- 
sist the enthusiasm kindled by his words 
and tones. The old truth became new as it 
was seen to have been transfused into his 
life. That one fact was sufficient to explain 
why he had in a few years come to be widely 
known and loved and trusted. To whom is 
not the way open to a full surrender of life 
to Christ and a call to some special work in 
His name? 


The discussion of the reunion of churches 
under the same ecclesiastical government 
has brought about much pleasant inter- 
change of courtesies between religious de- 
nominations and better appreciation of the 
spirit and work of each of the others. We 
doubt if it has brought any whit nearer the 
organic unity of the denominations. That 
is not likely to be accomplished till individ- 
ual Christians come to be cast in much more 
nearly the same mold than they now are. 
In a very appreciative review, recently pub- 
lished in the London Independent, of Mr. 
Dunning’s Congregationalists in America, 


Number 41 


Dr. John Brown thus puts in a nutshell the 
conclusions which many have reached from 
the discussion on church unity: 


Each church can best do its own work in its 
own way. Different systems represent differ- 
ent orders of mind. Let them respect each 
other’s convictions and each other’s work, and 
each community witness faithfully to the 
truth with which it has been put in trust, and 
thus the highest form of unity will be at- 
tained. The different Methodist bodies in 
England may come together in one organiza- 
tion, for in cast of mind, doctrine and polity 
they are substantially one already; the same 
may be said of the Presbyterians of Scotland; 
but if any man, either at Grindelwald picnics 
or elsewhere, thinks that he can unite into 
one composite system the monarchical princi- 
ple of Episcopacy, the aristocratical principle 
of Presbyterianism and the democratical prin- 
ciple of Congregationalism he is under a sim- 
ilar delusion to that of people who are said to 
believe you will find buried treasure if only 
you will dig at the exact spot where the end 
of the rainbow touches the earth. 


GENERAL BOOTH. 


As our readers take up this week’s issue 
of the Congregationalist they will see at 
once an excellent and almost speaking like- 
ness of one of the most remarkable men of 
theaage. When the history of our century is 
written, the faithful chronicler of its impor- 
tant movements, the fair judge of its promi- 
nent personages, will be forced to admit that 
among the men who have wielded a vast 
influence for good, who have contributed 
something positive and distinctive toward 
the building up of the kingdom of God, 
General Booth, the founder of the Salvation 
Army and its controlling spirit for thirty 
years, stands in the very front rank. 

We are fortunate in being able to present 
a portrait which is exceptionally character- 
istic. The Bible is, and ought to be, in 
plain sight, for upon it and its undiluted 
truth General Booth has placed conspicuous 
emphasis, while the picture also gives us a 
glimpse of the uniform which is the distin- 
guishing sign of Salvationists the world 
over, and which explains the solidity and 
strength of the organization; for it was 
nothing less than a stroke of genius—this 
adaptation of military terms and accouter- 
ments to the uses of a practical and aggres- 
sive Christianity. A few years ago certain 
London journals, whenever they referred to 
Mr. Booth, thought it a smart thing to put 
quotation marks around the word General, 
but hardly anyone today begrudges him that 
title. If ever a man has won it fairly by the 
exhibition of soldierly and statesmanlike 
qualities, and by long, fierce and glorious 
campaigns in which he and his comrades 
have endured hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, that man is William Booth. 

His career, however, is not so noticeable 
for the pursuit and attainment of personal 
renown as it is for the evidence it gives of sig- 
nal providential guidance. Like many other 
mighty human instruments in the hands of 
God, General Booth has been led along step 
by step from beginnings that did not at all 
presage the final outcome. Brought up in 
the Church of England, his religious life 
found its first expression among the Wesley- 
ans. He became a minister of the Metho 
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dist New Connection and quickly attained a 
large measure of success as an evangelist, 
traveling widely throughout England. It 
was in 1865 that his heart began to yearn 
for the crowded denizens of the East End 
of London, and to reach these myriads to 
whom the gospel had not come he devised 
the form of activity which, as it developed 
and stood the test of time, was a dozen 
years later christened the Salvation Army. 
Mrs. Booth’s consecration and ability were 
in no way second to her husband’s. She 
died four years ago. Seven children have 
devoted themselves to the cause. 

There is no need here to rehearse the 
familiar story of the growth and spread of 
this movement. It secured at once a fol- 
lowing chiefly among the lowly. It spread 
from city to city, leaped across the seas, 
took root on the continent of Europe, in 
America, Australia, India; its adherents 
multiplied until in January, 1890, there were 
in cities and towns of different countries 
2,749 corps with 8,646 officers, besides tens 
of thousands of soldiers. It has perfected a 
phenomenal organization; created a litera- 
ture of its own, circulating annually over 
83,000,000 copies of its various publications 
in fifteen different languages; it has held 
great national and international conven- 
tions, fought its way from obloquy to ap- 
preciation; its representatives have had a 
cordial hearing in the most fashionable 
drawing-rooms of our great cities, and in 
its Auxiliary League are enrolled men and 
women of high social standing and of emi- 
nence in various branches of the church, 

Four years ago, with the publication of 
In Darkest England and the Way Out, a 
new conception of the possibilities of the 
army was broached. Without abating one 
whit his insistence on individual repent- 
ance and conversion, General -Booth, ap- 
palled by the social conditions about him, 
outlined a plan for the physical and 
material betterment of the ‘submerged 
tenth.”’ In response to his fervid appeals, 
several hundred thousand dollars poured in, 
and the social work of the army, including 
a system of shelters and depots, a farm 
colony on the Thames and an over-sea col- 
ony, was inaugurated. Though’ this work 
has been subjected to the severest criticism, 
it has never yet been shown that General 
Booth was either dishonest or incompetent. 
On the other hand, there is ample testimony 
that his scheme, though still suffering for 
lack of funds, has helped and blessed many. 

This is the man, then, whom we are to 
greet this month in America, He comes 
not for rest or sight-seeing, but for the 
continuous evangelistic work which he 
loves so well. Not all of us may find the 
methods of the Salvation Army suited to 
our taste, nor are we ready to indorse all 
its teachings,- but, remembering the thou- 
sands of lives which by it have been lifted 
out of sin and worldliness, recalling the 
self-denial not only of the Booth family but 


of scores of devoted lads and lassies labor-, 


ing in the dark places of our cities, some of 
whom it is our privilege to know, we say, 
with all our hearts, Welcome, General Booth! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The death of Dr. Holmes removes the 
last of the little group of American authors 
who have won highest fame—Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne and 
himself, There has been no other such 
coterie in our country’s intellectual history 
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nor is another such likely to appear. More- 
over, hardly another individual, except Bry- 
ant, has taken equal literary rank with its 
members, four of whom, by a singular co- 
incidence, were neighbors and all of whom 
were intimate friends. Holmes was not the 
most profound of the group, but was men- 
tally the keenest and most alert. He was 
the least of a philosopher but the most of 
a wit and a satirist. He possessed a rare 
power of natural, simple, spirited, musical 
versification and used it with large freedom 
and striking aptness. His verses were much 
in demand for Commencement or Phi Beta 
Kappa dinners at Harvard, and on similar 
occasions, but he wrote many grave and 
reflective poems and some fine hymns. He 
contributed much by his patriotic and thrill- 
ing verses to arouse and sustain the loyalty 
of the North during the War of the Re- 
bellion. 

But he was more than a poet. His earli- 
est actual fame was gained by his prose, 
his Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, al- 
though his verses had won him a consider- 
able popularity before. He was an occa- 
sional and brilliant essayist and a novelist 
whose stories are concededly powerful and 


interesting, although they have more or less 
of a psychological and medical flavor and 
purpose. He has been an unusually pro- 
lific and versatile author and also an occa- 
sional and most popular lecturer. Further- 
more, he was for thirty-five years professor of 
anatomy, physiology, histology and micros- 
copy at the Harvard: Medical School, and 
was distinguished and honored in his pro- 
fession although his literary renown eclipsed 
all other. 

He was a man of the world in the highest 
sense but also was intensely and sometimes 
amusingly fond and proud of Boston and 
Cambridge. De fully appreciated his own 
‘‘ Brahmin’? descent and his social pre- 
eminence. He was an aristocrat to his 
fingertips, yet knew all classes and con- 
ditions of men upon natural and mutally 
delightful terms. His kindnesses to young 
or inexperienced authors have encouraged 
many a promising but despondent writer 
and never will be forgotten. In his re- 
ligious belief he was a Unitarian, who 
occasionally seemed to be almost an ag- 
nostic and at other times to be not only de- 
vout but almost Evangelical. No one who 
could write his ‘‘ Lord of all being; throned 
afar ’’ and his ‘*O Love Divine! that stooped 
to share’’ can have lacked a profound sense 
of the nearness and goodness of God. It 
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shouid be added that his mental vigor con- 
tinued practically unimpaired to the end. 


PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS JOURNAL- 
ISM. 

Journalism was hardly accorded the dig- 
nity of a profession before the present gen- 
eration. But with every year the field of 
the newspaper has rapidly widened, and the 
work of editing it has grown more compli- 
cated, till even the local sheet has become a 
kind of mirror of the world’s daily life. 
The press has followed closely, in some re- 
spects has led more than any other agency, 
the marvelously swift evolution of the so- 
cial, industrial, political and religious move- 
ments of the time. The advance of popular 
education and interest in these movements 
has constantly pressed the journalist to new 
efforts to satisfy the insatiable demands of 
his readers. 

Religious journalism has fully kept pace 
with the secular, especially within the last 
few years. In some respects its progress 
is more marked. The recent mechanical 
changes of secular newspapers have not 
been notable, but within six or seven years 
nearly all the leading religious papers have 
been transformed from the unwieldy quarto 
to the magazine form. Many of them have 
followed closely the great advances of the 
leading monthly magazines in improved 
type, mechanical arrangement of pages and 
in pictorial illustrations. The largely in- 
creased cost of these changes is appreciated 
by few of their readers. Within, these 
multiplied pages disclose as remarkable an 
evolution as the outward form. If the sec- 
ular newspaper is giving increased atten- 
tion to religious events, the religious news- 
paper has come to embrace much of what 
has heretofore been considered secular and 


. to interpret its influence in religious life. 


A few years ago it contented’ itself with 
chronicling the most important events of 
the week. But the religious newspaper is 
now a back number which does not take a 
philosophic survey of political, social, edu- 
cational and industrial, as well as distinct- 
ively philanthropic and religious move- 
ments of the week, and interpret them to 
the popular mind from the Christian point 
of view. 

Not long ago a considerable portion of 
the religious journal was made up of ex- 
tracts from sermons and books, and of re- 
prints of addresses which had been given 
before religious bodies, and these materials 
were acceptable to its readers. But this se- 
lected matter has come to occupy less and 
less space, and is more and more carefully 
scrutinized and sifted to represent current 
thought which is widely influencing men’s 
present thinking. The number of depart- 
ments has not only greatly increased, but 
each one requires to be as thoroughly edited 
as though it were a newspaper complete in 
itself. More editors are necessary, and 
each one must be more thoroughly equipped 
for his own special field. 

With all these changes the peculiar feature 
of the denominational paper—its news from 
the churches—grows constantly more ex- 
acting as the country grows in population, 
the field enlarges and extends in foreign 
lands, and the methods of church work 
change and multiply to adapt themselves to 
rapidly changing social conditions. Each 
local constituency wants more space, at the 
same time wants to know more of all the 
rest of the field, is impatient of any reduc- 
tion in other departments, and wants the 
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whole served quickly in a condition to be 
easily digegted. 

While the labors and difficulties of reli- 
gious journalism have greatly increased, its 
pecuniary rewards have much lessened 
within the last few years. While its con- 
stituency demand much more from it they 
feel less responsibility for its success. It 
has to rely on its own enterprise and its own 
intrinsic worth to secure a constituency, and, 
while cheap rates and sensational devices 
may secure for a paper a transient clientage, 
we have always believed and shall continue 
to act on the belief that the religious public 
appreciates and will support a journal which 
aims to give its readers the very best within 
its reach both as respects mechanical make- 
up and literary features, The difference 
between religious journals is not in the 
quantity of paper and ink used, but in that 
careful editorship which necessitates the 
employment of a large force of workers, 
who give to their calling their entire time 
and ripest thought. 

The religious journal is fitted to be a more 
powerful factor in Christian life and in the 
development of the churches than ever be- 
fore. It binds them more closely to so- 
ciety. It better interprets their opportu- 
nities to give the gospel to the world. It 
more instructs and stimulates their patriot- 
ism. It does more to make the duty of 
Christian service imperative and its results 
appear sublime, to spread the knowledge 
of the wisest methods of church work, to 
unite in fellowship the denomination it 
represents, and to extend that fellowship 
to other denominations. It never did so 
much as now to strengthen the ties and 
sweeten the spirit of the home. It was 
never, in all directions, so helpful to pas- 
tors, so truly an efficient ally to all who 
would extend the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
At no time in this century has its influence 
been so much needed to counteract tempta- 
tions and tendencies to lower and even to 
destroy Christian life. 

The religious journal needs to be appre- 
ciated and popularized. Its friends need to 
feel how imperative a necessity it is to the 
work of the churches, to the intelligent 
understanding of their work by their mem- 
bers, to’ the development and right guidance 
of the wonderful religious movements of 
the present time. Let those who believe 
in the religious newspaper give time and 
effort to make it more effective by enlarging 
its circulation and by cherishing it as one 
of the most important factors in bringing 


_ men to Christ and maintaining the Christian 


faith and life essential to Christian civi- 
lization. 


OUR PRESENT DUTY TO THE BOARD. 

Though only a small portion of the con- 
stituency of the American Board will be at 
Madison this week at the annual meeting, 


that gathering is a center of interest for. 


all members of Congregational churches, 
The business of carrying on our, Lord’s 
great commission to preach the gospel to all 
the nations is there the theme, and practical 
plans are being considered for fulfilling that 
commission the coming year. We all have 


- a personal interest in those plans and a per- 


sonal duty concerning them. 
The peace which has reigned during the 
past year in the board and among the 


» churches interested in its work is a cause 


for devout gratitude to God, which should 
have some fitting expression. He has 


_abundantly blessed our missions during the 
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year. Events in quick succession are open- 
ing opportunities of great promise. The 
war between China and Japan is certain to 
make highways for the entrance of mission- 
aries into regions heretofore closed, and to 
prepare millions of people in both countries 
to receive the gospel. Our choicest men 
and women have been waiting and toiling 
long for the time which now seems to be at 
hand, not only in China and Japan, but in 
India and Africa and other lands. Many 
precious lives have been laid down willingly 
to prepare for this breaking down of old 
barriers to the free entrance of Christianity, 
which is now certainly coming in these 
lands. We should be unfaithful to a greater 
trust than was given to our fathers if we 
should fail to take advantage of these op- 
portunities, 

Consecrated and able men and women are 
now ready to enter on the work, to reénfurce 
those already in the field. Yet the board, 
owing solely to financial stringency, has 
during the last year had to compel its mis- 
sionaries to turn aside from new work and 
even to limit seriously important enterprises 
well under way. Itis now facing the very 
solemn question whether or not it must 
close entirely one or more of its missions. 

Surely our churches will not permit this 
to be done. The times are hard, it is true. 
Yet this makes the needed effort more 
heroic, and real disciples of Christ welcome 
the privilege of following in His footsteps 
who, ‘‘though He was rich, yet for your 
sakes He became poor,’’ His call for these 
fields white for the harvest is by no means 
beyond our ability. With every sacrifice 
made and every new advance entered on in 
faith God has poured out afresh the Holy 
Spirit on the churches at home. The re- 
vival we long for may well be the breath of 
the Spirit coming from heathen lands. The 
ends of the earth are being brought to- 
gether, and the followers of Christ in all 
nations are uniting in common interest to 
establish His kingdom in all the world. 
Let us make the coming year a year of 
great efforts for foreign missions, and it 
will surely be a year of great revival in our 
own country. 


—— 


WHEREIN WAS THE TRUE VALUE 
OF THE WIDOW’S MITES? 


Of course it was in the fact that her con- 
tribution comprehended all the money which 
she had. It is not declared but certainly it 
is implied, also, that she had no knowledge 
of any more money about to accrue to her. 
She seems to have literally given to God the 
whole of her means, with a self-sacrifice as 
complete as it was unusual. Whether God 
required such an extreme act of devotion on 
her part, whether she did merely her duty 
or illustrated an extravagance of enthusi- 
asm, is another question and one which need 
not be considered. 

The value of her gift was, and is, as a su- 
preme manifestation of faith. It may be 
said with truth that probably there was 
little likelihood of her being allowed to 
suffer through lack of money. In that 
country the wants of such a woman were 
few and her neighbors would be generous. 
Yet, one may not give away all that one has 
and then depend for support upon others, 
We have no reason to suppose that she had 
any such an idea. She felt it perhaps her 
duty and certainly her privilege to do her 
very utmost in the cause of religion, to 
make what for her was a great gift, the 
greatest possible. And in so doing she il- 
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Justrated a simple, sturdy, uplifting trust in 
the divine goodness and care which must 
have been a blessing to her and will be an 
example—in spirit, at all events—through- 
out the ages. It is not what we give so 
much as how and why we give that God 
considers. 


=> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


It is a pleasure to chronicle the end of 
the strike which has lasted eight weeks in 
New Bedford, and the prospect that similar 
difficulties in Fall River between the mann- 
facturers and their employés will be speedily 
adjusted. In the former city the outcome of 
frequent and protracted conferences be- 
tween the mill owners and representatives 
of the labor, organizations is a compromise 
by which the 7,000 operatives will return to 
work on Thursday of this week at a reduc- 
tion of five per cent., with the understanding 
that if different terms are arranged in Fall 
River New Bedford will wheel into line. 
All through the strife the Spinners’ Union 
has maintained the most aggressive attitude 
and as soon as it agreed to the terms men- 
tioned the strike was over, the majority of 
the laborers being eager to resume work. 
Though there has been hardly any manifes- 
tation of an ugly temper the strikers and 
their families have suffered much, and in 
the main they have had the tacit, and occa- 
sionally the expressed, sympathy of the 
community. 


The past week has been one of the most 
exciting in all the history of the politics of 
New York. Rarely have the newspapers of 
that State, especially those representing the 
Democratic party, shown in their editorial 
utterances such agitation and uncertainty. 
It was not generally believed that two men, 
supposed to represent such opposite politi- 
cal sentiments as Hill and Gaynor, could 
run on the same ticket, yet, while Gaynor’s 
friends confidently predicted that he would 
decline the nomination of judge of the Court 
of Appeals, the leaders of the Hill democracy 
as confidently predicted that he would ac- 
cept. Rumors were rife also that Hill would 
not stand as a candidate for governor, and 
it is stated that his place on the ticket was 
offered by him to Gaynor. Last Saturday a 
letter from Judge Gaynor was published, 
declining the nomination which had been 
tendered to him, a letter which showed that 
he had been wavering between accepting 
and declining, and which will not increase 
public confidencein him. In it he said that 
he had tried to fight against those ‘‘ who 
followed politics as a trade, and made pub- 
lic officials their mere tools.’’ That sen- 
tence describes accurately David B. Hill. 
Judge Gaynor closed his letter with the 
wish that Hill might be elected. The com- 
mittee nominated in his place Judge Charles 
F. Brown of Orange. Hill has accepted his 
nomination and will head the Democratic 
ticket and make as strong a fight as he can 
against great odds. It is still possible that 
those of his party who oppose him will 
place a ticket in the field. 


New York City politics have been much | 
influenced, of course, by the excitement 
over the impending State elections. The 
committee of seventy last Friday met the 
representatives of the Good Government 
Clubs and various other political organiza- 
tions opposed to Tammany and presented a 
ticket the principal names of which were 
Col. William L. Strong for mayor and John 
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W. Goff for recorder. Mr. Goff had been 
‘offered the nomination for mayor, but had 
declined on the ground that to accept would 
compel him to stop his work in connection 
with the Lexow committee. The represent- 
atives of the State Democracy refused to 
support the ticket because Colonel Strong 
is a Republican, and the German-American 
Union, another Democratic organization, 
was non-committal. The large majority of 
the anti-Tammany bodies, however, heartily 
accepted the ticket. Colonel Strong is a 
prominent business man, sixty-seven years 
old, of irreproachable character and proved 
executive ability. He is at the head of a 
large dry goods house and president of the 
Central National Bank. He has given as- 
surance that, if elected, the affairs of the 
city ‘‘sha]l be administered in the interests 
of good government and absolutely non- 
partisan.’’ Whether or not any other ticket 
than that supported by Tammany Hall may 
be placed in the field against this one, the 
citizens will practically have to choose be- 
tween the ticket presented by the commit- 
tee of seventy and the continuance of a city 
government whose unparalleled revelations 
of rottenness and crime amaze and disgust 
the whole country. Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowel] is to head a woman’s movement 
against Tammany. 


It would seem that lower depths of cor- 
ruption could not be found in any gov- 
ernment among civilized people than had 
already been uncoyered in the government 
of New York City. But the Lexow com- 
mittee appear to have an unending amount 
of revolting surprises for a public which no 
longer questions any stories of disgrace and 
shame connected with the ruling forces of 
the metropolis. Last week the main topic 
was the brutal, venal bulldozing which the 
citizens have been enduring at the hands of 
the New York police. Of the 109 cases of 
officers convicted of repeated assaults on 
unoffending persons and other gross crimes 
which the Tammany police commissioners 
were compelled to take notice of, all except 
four are still on the force. Some of these 
policemen have been convicted more than a 
dozen times for crimes which would have 
sent other men to prison, but have been let 
off with nominal fines. Several specimens 
of “‘New York’s finest’? have been placed 
on the stand, where they have shown their 
character and ability for meanness, brutal- 
ity and lying. One of them in the court- 
room threatened to put a bullet through a 
witness, and immediately thereafter per- 
jured himself on being called to the witness 
stand, If New York City continues Tam- 
many in power after these revelations, she 
will have to search a good while to find her 
proper place in the ranks of government 
behind and below thosé of heathen bar 
barism., 


The Massachusetts Republican Conven- 
tion met in Music Hall, Boston, last Satur- 


day and renominated without opposition. 


the entire State ticket. On all sides Goy- 
ernor Greenhalge is credited with having 
well administered the affairs of state, and 
his associates, as well as himself, deserve 
the bonor of re-election, which this year 
seems to be a foregone conclusion. The 
platform adopted is comprehensive and pa- 
triotic, and most of it would probably be 
as acceptable, so far as it goes, to the other 
political parties as to the Republicans. 
Here are some of its planks: 
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An equal share in government for every 
citizen; best possible wages for every work- 
man; the American. market for American 
labor; every dollar paid by the government, 
both the gold and the silver dollars of the 
Constitution and their paper representatives, 
honest and unchanging in value and equal 
to every other; better immigration laws; bet- 
ter naturalization ‘laws; Americanism every- 
where; the flag never lowered or dishonored; 
no lynching; no punishment without trial; 
faith kept with the pensioner; the suppres- 
sion of dram drinking and dram selling; a 
school at the public charge open to all the 
children and free from partisan or sectarian 
control; no distinction of birth or religious 
creed in the rights of American citizenship; 
clean politics; pure administration; no lobby: 
reform of old abuses. 


The political situation is remarkable 
throughout the whole country. In eight 
States this fall general elections have al- 
ready been held. Rhode Island and Oregon, 
which had gone Democratic at the previous 
elections, this year gave substantial Repub- 
lican majorities. Vermont and Maine im- 
mensely increased their Republican majori- 
ties. Arkansas, Tennessee and Alabama 
gave largely reduced Democratic majorities, 
while Georgia, which four years ago hada 
Democratic majority of 105,000, is this year 
barely saved from the hands of the Popu- 
lists. There are significant indications in 
that State, in Louisiana and elsewhere, of 
the possible breaking up of the “solid 
South.’ In other parts of the Union there 
are other features of interest, as in Kansas, 
where charges of corruption against the 
leaders now in control of the State are 
likely to lead to a restoration of Republicans 
to power, and in Colorado, where, all the 
parties having nominated a number of 
women candidates, it is certain that several 
of them will sit in the next Legislature. 
Over 39,000 women have enrolled themselves 
as voters in that State, In all parts of the 


country the situation affords abundant op- 


portunity for reflection and study on the 
part of those interested in good government. 


England and France have become some- 
what excited again over Madagascan affairs. 
The French some years ago claimed suprem- 
acy over Madagascar, the unblushing impu- 
dence of which claim we then pointed out. 
Nothing has since occurred to justify it. 
Moreover, English commervial interests 
there are larger than those of France and 
our own are larger than the English and 
more than ten times as large as those of the 
French. But in 1890, Lord Salisbury made 
the blunder of agreeing to a French pro- 
tectorate over the island, being desirous of 
neutralizing French objections to a British 
protectorate over Zanzibar. Since then the 
French have carried matters with a high 
hand yet they never have succeeded in either 
appeasing or browbeating the Hovas, the 
principal native tribe. Now the French in- 
sist that communication from outside with 
the Hovas can only be through the French 
officials, and there is trouble. The French 
doubtless would annex Madagascar tomor- 
row if they dared, but England will not 
allow that if she can help it. Just now 
France complains that England is shipping 
munitions of war into the island and that 
English officers are drilling the Hovas, and 
the English complain that M. de Vilers has 
been sent to Madagascar to demand more 
concessions, including territorial, to France. 
The materials for a considerable quarrel ex- 
ist, yet we hardly think anything but loud 
talk will result. 


The aspect of the war between China and 
Japan has not altered much since last week. 
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Rumors of intervention by European powers 
and perhaps the United States, are current 
but appear to have little foundation as yet. 
The Chinese have made no head way against 
the Japanese and the latter are reported to 
be marching victoriously toward Peking, the 
fall of which is conceded. A rebellion also 
is said to have broken out against the Chi- 
nese authority in Manchooria and several of 
the great Chinese secret societies are an- 
nounced as about to head a revolution. 
Probably the present dynasty is doomed. 
The possibility of foreign intervention is 
due to the belief that Japan, after having 
conquered China, will divide it into at least 
three distinct States. Up to the present it 
has been animportant factor in the preserva- 
tion of the balance of powerin Asia. Should 
it be thus divided external political compli- 
cations, not to mention internal, are certain 
to ensue which will be as dangerous as per- 
plexing. 


Russia and England, between whose Asi- 
atic territories China lies, are mutually jeal- 
ous and individually greedy, and each will 
strain every nerve to get the advantage of 
the other in respect to both annexation of 
soil and to political influence, should China 
go to pieces. But France and Germany also 
will have fingers in the pie. Russia and 
England will not be allowed to settle mat- 
ters alone, and Japan herself, flushed with 
victory and the consciousness of having 
risen to the rank of a leading nation, will 
have to be reckoned with. It is reported 
that the British Cabinet agreed last week 
that Japan ought to be allowed to reap the 
full fruits of her victories, even to the ex- 
tent of the dismemberment of China, unless 
she interferes with European commerce. 
This certainly is true, although the report 
is so unlike the ordinary position of the 
British as to seem almost incredible. It is 
to be hoped that this view will prevail. 
Should intervention be determined upon, it 
doubtless will be made by England, France, 
Germany and Russia in concert. It will 
practically concede Korea to Japan and will 
necessarily give Japan important advantages 
in her relations to China as compared with 
the past. Meanwhile, although all British 
missionaries have been ordered to the pro- 
tected coast districts, no missionaries of any 
nation have left their fields and the dangers 
to which they are exposed are said to be 
not much greater than usual. 


—<—— 


IN BRIEF. 


“The most interesting region in the United — 
States, physically and historically,’ was Presi- 
dent Eliot’s tribute the other day to Boston 
and its environs. He might have added, ‘ in- 
tellectually and spiritually, too.” 


It was a bright and discerning Smith Col- 
lege girl who said, not referring to the local 
preachers but to her home pulpit, ‘‘ We don’t 
have any religion preached at our church 
nowadays, we only have the times” And 
yet we presume there are still persons the 
cravings of whose immortal souls are not met 
by discourses on the times. 


It will be interesting to see whether or not 
the great audience which Dr. Swing has at- 
tracted year after year to Music Hall in the 
heart of Chicago will with his death melt 
away. Experiments in the direction of inde- 
pendent congregations have seldom taken on 
a permanent character, but have lasted only 
as long as the personal magnetism of the 
leader. 


In all discussions of the question of restrict- 
ing immigration, or of excluding men of cer- 
- A] 
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tain nationalities or religions from office, and 
in all self-assumptions of patriotism or denial 
of it in others, it is well to remember the argu- 
ment of the Massachusetts Irishman who said: 
_ You, who proudly call yourselves native 

Americans, were born here; you were passive 
in the matter and are entitled to no credit for 


it; as for myself, I chose this country from 
among all the nations of the earth. 


The Advance came to us last week the same 
and yet not the same. It had the same ex- 
pression, but had decreased in length and 
breadth and increased in the number of its 
pages to conform to the appearance of the 
majority of its contemporaries. The strong 


and kindly face of Dr. E. P. Goodwin, Chi- | 


cago’s veteran Congregational pastor, on its 
cover page appropriately accompanies the in- 
auguration of the new form. We welcome 
the Advance to the goodly company of news- 
paper magazines. 


It is a striking fact that some of those most 
clamorous to share the possessions of their 
richer neighbors have had fortunes but could 
not keep them. One of these was a ‘ com- 
monwealer,’’ who became stranded in St. 
Louis, died in the City Hospital there last 
week and was buried in the Potter’s Field. 
When a young man he came by inheritance 
into possession of nearly half a million dol- 
lars. He soon squandered the whole of it, and 
since then has drifted aimlessly about till the 
end. How much would a redistribution of 
property benefit such a man? 


When we announced last week that the 
next International Convention of Christian 
Endeavor is to meet in Boston we were not 
able to give the exact dates, but it has now 
been decided that the great meeting shall be 
held July 10-14. Mr. S. B. Capen, who has 
been prominently connected with the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society in its efforts to promote 
good citizenship, has been elected chairman 
of the committee of ’95, having charge of the 
local arrangements for the conyention. Con- 
gregationalists will rejoice that one of their 
best known and most highly esteemed laymen 
has been chosen for this important position. 


None of our missionary societies has better 
stood the test of the financial depression than 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society. 
While it has been compelled to reduce its 
operations somewhat and turn aside from 
promising opportunities, it has met its obli- 
gations as fast as they have become due and 
has incurred no debt. One reason for its 
financial stability is its rule to extend its 
legacies over three years. Each legacy re- 
ceived above $1,000 is divided into three parts, 
one part to be expended in each year. In this 
way its annual income from legacies is to a 
great degree equalized. It is a plan which 
all missionary societies may well consider. 


We have just stumbled upon the report, in 


an 1886 Oongregationalist, of Mr. Puddefoot's 
story of lending a sick atheist in the West 
“Nicholas Nickleby, done up in a copy of the 
Congregationalist.”” Whereto Dr. Dexter, with 
eharacteristic humor, added a moral as to 
“ one humble value of our journal. It is good 
to do up*things in! Some of our indiscreet 
readers occasionally urge us to change its 
form to that of a large pamphlet. But who 
‘could do up Nicholas Nickleby in a copy?” 
ete. But we doubt whether any of our pres- 
ent readers would be indiscreet enough to 
urge a return to the old form, even for the ad- 
vantage of its use on pantry shelves or to in- 
close missionary literature? Why is not this 
another illustration of Dr. Quint’s Changed 
Conditions? 


It was a grim humor which led the farmers 
of Western Nebraska, during the terrible 
drought of last summer, to affix placards with 
the words, ‘‘Take one,” to their cattle and 
horses, which were as lean as the kine of 
Pharaoh’s dream. A halter cost more than a 
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horse, and this fact, with others of a similar 
character, gives a hint of how serious the 
problem of self-support’ must be for the home 
missionary churches. They do not like to be 
“ yvoked,’’ but this winter, in that part of the 
West, they will have to be yoked three or four 
abreast; and for a pastor to handle so many 
lines without getting things tangled might 
qualify him to beat Ben Hur in a chariot race. 
The West is not easily discouraged, but this 
hard year has sobered the most hopeful souls, 
and a burden of anxiety is laid upon our home 
missionary superintendents which few realize 
but which many, by united effort and gifts, 
could mitigate to a large degree. 


Dr. S. W. Dike wishes to have it understood 
that his attitude toward the Christian En- 
deavor good citizenship movement is not that 
of opposition, as might possibly be inferred 
from the report of his utterances at the Min- 
isters’ Meeting a fortnight ago. On the con- 
trary, he objects only to any official and semi- 
ecclesiastical attempts on the part of the 
young people to help execute the laws. He 
believes heartily in training Christian En- 
deavorers for practical citizenship and in 
their carrying their Christian principles into 
civic duties. Moreover, he thinks that they 
will make fewer mistakes than ministers in 
proportion to their years and experience. 
This is Dr. Dike’s mature conviction after a 
long period of observing the struggles of the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting with various legal 
and social questions. We trust that Dr. J. L. 
Hill, who, if we remember rightly, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, dissented mildly from Dr. 
Dike, will see now just where he stands. 


Within ten days we have received from 
various quarters of the country requests to 
furnish material for an address on temper- 
ance, to supply literature on the church and 
the benefit orders, to give suggestions con- 
eerning the Christian’s social influence, to 
tell what the Christian Endeavor topics for 
1895 are going to be, to secure for a corre- 
spondent a boarding place in a distant city 
and to tell the best route to Lake Mohonk, 
To crown all comes a letter asking us for some 
timely leaflets. We endeavor to respond to 
all these calls to the best of our ability, and 
we are always glad to render a service, how- 
ever slight, to our friends. But we must con- 
fess we are somewhat perplexed by this yearn- 
ing for timely leaflets. Does our brother want 
campaign documents or appeals from the mis- 
sionary societies? A year ago there was a 
good deal of literature floating about in refer- 
ence to the troubles in the American Board, 
but the timely quality of such matter has en- 
tirely vanished. In fact, compared with it, 
last year’s almanac is fresh and exciting 
reading. 


One bright Sunday in 1892 two of Dr. 
Holmes’s admirers chanced to be placed in the 
pew in King’s Chapel adjoining that in which 
the genial poet invariably sat. They had 
hoped to see him, but to be seated next to 
him was unlooked-for joy. But even greater 
pleasure was in store. The more ardent dis- 
ciple of the poet—a woman—when the oppor- 
tunity came, sang, as was her wont, with en- 
thusiasm and delight. This not being the 
conventional procedure of the average wor- 
shiper in King’s Chapel, the woman’s tuneful 
voice was easily detected by Dr. Holmes. 
After the service the humble singer and the 
great poet arose side by side, the former cray- 
ing the honor of a word, the latter with a 
kindly purpose to acknowledge pleasure given. 
Said the kind poet: ‘“‘ I want to thank you for 
your sweet singing this morning. It has done 
my heart good.” Said the woman, modestly 
taking the hand so kindly given to her, “T 
want to thank you for the pleasure your 
writings have given to me.” ‘O,” replied 
the poet, “they cannot have given you as 
much pleasure as your fresh, hearty, happy 
singing has given me this morning. Come 
and sit near me whenever you can.” 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON. 

With the reopening of Park Street and 
Central Churches the ecclesiastical year 
may be said to be thoroughly begun, and all 
around the circle are evidences of life and 
movement. The Central people have opened 
their doors for a house-warming and invited 
their neighbors and friends to inspect the 
transformation of the interior of the edi- 
fice, on which architect and decorator have 
wrought marvels. On Sunday last Dr. E. 
L. Clark drew fitting lessons from the 
beautiful surroundings, taking for his text 
the words, ‘‘ One greater than the temple is 
here.’’ A modest little enterprise was 
brought to public attention last Sunday 
when Columbus Hall on Washington Street, 
at the South End, was set apart for religious 
uses. A well-known laymanin Union Church 
has sustained the hall for some time, and 
quite a little company of worshipers has 
been gathered in a part of the city where 
there is a large unchurched element. 

The Cleansing of the City. 

It looks as if the effort by men high in 
authority to do away with abuses and nui- 
sances is not to be a transient burst of en- 
thusiasm. If ever a police commissioner 
felt the responsibility and opportunity of 
his position it is General Martin, and the 
members of the sporting fraternity who 
think that this stricter régime is to be short- 
lived are likely to find themselves mistaken. 
Every week brings new evidence of a de- 
termined and persevering crusade against 
illegal liquor selling, houses of ill-fame, 
gambling dens and other forms of iniquity, 
toward which the police have hitherto been 
more or less complacent. 

Forthcoming Meetings of Unusual Interest. 

The first annual meeting of the Open or 
Institutional Church League will be held 
at Berkeley Temple, Oct. 31. The league 
was formed in New York City in March, of 
this year, as the result of a call for a cun- 
ference of those interested in the “free” 
or ‘‘open door”’ or ‘‘institutional”’? church 
methods. It seems eminently proper that 
this meeting should be held in Berkeley 
Temple, one of the pioneers in organized 
effort to investigate sociological conditions 
in our cities, and this meeting fittingly 
forms a part of the celebration of the close 
of its seventh year under the pastorate of 
Rey. C. A. Dickinson, and it should and 
doubtless will attract the attention of those 
interested in the relation of the church to 
the masses. Many eminent workers in this 
department of religious activity will be 
present, among others Rev. C. L. Thompson 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, Rev. J. L. Scudder of Jersey 
City, N. J., Rev. Morgan Wood of Detroit, 
Mich., Rev. C. S. Mills of Cleveland, O., 
Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, from all of whom 
addresses are expected. The entire week is 
to be given up to a series of services de- 
signed not so much to exalt Berkeley Tem- 
ple as to make prominent the various phases 
of activity along social, educational, tem- 
perance and good citizenship lines which 
find illustration at this church. 

The new Institute of Applied Christianity 
was opened at Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
Oct. 8, with interesting exercises. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. R. B. Tobey, 
Dr. Dunning, Major Brewer of the Salva- 
tion Army, Rev. W. S. Kelsey, Robert A. 
Woods of the Andover House and the prin- 
cipal, Rev. Lawrence Phelps. The methods 
of work which this church has successfuily 
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tried are much less widely known than the 
church itself. This institute is intended 
not only to explain those methods, but to 
give a practical course of training for those 
who wish to undertake more intelligently 
many forms of Christian work. While the 
course proposed occupies two years, many, 
it is believed, who cannot take so much time 
will welcome an opportunity to pursue it in 
part. Lectures are to be given daily, with 
class instruction, by Principal Phelps, Rev. 
C, A. Dickinson and others. 

North End Pleasure Ground. 

The park commissioners have done their 
best at laying waste about seven acres of 
land on the north side of Copp’s Hill, be- 
tween the old burying ground and the 
river. On both sides of Commercial Street, 
just above Gray’s and Bartlett wharves, the 
appearance is suggestive of a landslide— 
wreck and ruin everywhere—and whatever 
structure, above or below the surface, lies 
in the path of the laborers, is fast being de- 
molished, like some of the old buildings 
whose sites only remain. ‘‘ Worse before 
better’’ is the rule at present, and the radi- 
cal transformation which will give delight 
and rest to a multitude is but just begun. 

The park on the upper side of Commer- 
cial Street will consist of three graded ter- 
races provided with attractive resting places, 
easily accessible by stone steps at either 
side. The area covering about four acres 
will be walled up on the sides and con- 
nected, by means of a promenade and bridge- 
way over the street, with the lower grounds, 
where additional features will be an attrac- 
tion. From the street the promenade will 
extend across the lower park, on the left 
side, in a two-story structure, terminating 
in a pier, which will ran out to, and along, 
the commissioners’ line in the river; on the 
other side of the lot, also, there will be a 
covered pier. In preparation for this ar- 
rangement, the old wharves will be removed 
and the shore will be laid out asa beach, 
where bathing conveniences will be pro- 
vided under the pier. The lower park of 
about three acres is to extend 250 feet out 
from the street and will contain a spacious 
playground for children. Only $3,400 has 
been expended thus far in preparing the 
ground, The most costly labor will be the 
laying of the stonework on the higher land. 
The commissioners are authorized to secure 
land to the assessed value of $300,000 and to 
spend $50,000 on construction. e- 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Professor Swing. 

Over the death of this famous preacher 
Chicago feels a profound sorrow. For 
nearly thirty years he had resided among 
us. For more than twenty of these years 
he has been a prominent figure. For fif- 
teen years, or thereabouts, he has been 
known over the world as the preacher in 
Central Music Hall. Indeed, the building 
in which the hall is placed was erected by 
-his friends that, after what they regarded 
as persecution on the part of Professor 
Patton, he might have a place to preach. 
Here year after year he has stood, address- 
ing an audience of more than 2,000 people 
every Sunday. Naturally turned away by 
those who charged him with heresy from 
the doctrines advocated in the church of 
his birth, and somewhat disgusted with 
formulated truth of any sort, he has pre- 
sented essays on moral and social topics, 
and matters of practical life generally, which 
for freshness and beauty, graceful and ef- 
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fective rhetoric and sound sense have rarely 
been equaled. While at times it has been 
apparent that the old sores had not healed, 
there has been, in these last years especially, 
a reference to the teachings and spirit of 
our Lord which has delighted his numerous 
friends in the more conservative churches 
and shown them how strong his faith was 
in the saving work of his Master. 

As a mora} force, working in his own way, 
Professor Swing’s influence has been wholly 
for good. Fond of study, detesting con- 
troversy of every kind, almost classic in his 
thought, at home with the authors of Greece 
and Rome, widely read in modern literature, 
he has reached a class of mind which but 
for his ministrations might have drifted 
entirely away from even the appearance of 
religion, Thousands who have never seen 
his face or heard his voice have looked for 
the sermon in Monday’s Inter-Ocean with 
anticipations of pleasure rarely unrealized. 
The Central Church, of which he has been 
pastor, though maintaining but a single 
service on Sunday, and latterly without a 
Sunday school, has been kindly disposed 
toward the great city charities and has often 
made very generous gifts. It was the thou- 
sand dollars which came from this congre- 
gation which rendered it possible to manage 
so admirably the work among the poor last 
winter. 

Professor Swing was remarkable for the 
range and character of his intellectual gifts, 
for his strong attachment to his friends, of 
whom he had hosts, for his utter lack of 
anything like sensationalism in his manner 
of speech or in his thought. He was simple 
in his tastes and in his habits of life. The 
place which he had made for himself is so 
unique that it is doubtful if it can ever be 
filed. To those who knew him personally 
his death has brought a sense of loss which 
they will never cease to feel. 

Convocation Week at the University. 

As usual, this has been a week full of the 
deepest interest to the friends of the Chi- 
cago University. True there were no great 
gifts to report, although several needs were 
emphasized in the address of President Har- 
per which will call for more than half a 
million dollars. But it was made clear to 
the satisfaction of all that the feature in 
the university by which it is distinguished 
from other institutions, its summer term, 
chiefly for teachers and graduates of col- 
leges, is likely to prove a great success. 
The attendance of 600 students this first 
summer is predictive of what is to come. 
At the exercises of convocation, held on the 
campus, Dr. J. H. Barrows made the ad- 
dress, his subject being The Greatness of 
Religion. It was the first in the course of 
lectures which he is to give during the year 
on Comparative Religions. Among the 
changes made the present year is the re- 
moval of the Scandinavian department of 
theology from the university campus to 
Walker Hall at Morgan Park. Especial ef- 
forts are also to be made to strengthen the 
work in the academy in this suburb. The 
number of incoming students is encourag- 
ing, and so far as appears the outlook for 
no institution could be brighter. 

Postmaster Hessing and Sunday Observance. 

Some time last week it was bruited around 
that our postmaster, Hon, Washington Hes- 
sing, had ordered the mail carriers to don 
new uniforms and present themselves for 
inspection and prepared to march round 
the city Sunday afternoon, Oct. 7. Dr. 
Meloy, pastor of the United Presbyterian 
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Church, felt constrained with a friend to 
call upon the postmaster and ask if the re- 
ports were true, and if so remonstrate with 
him. His reception was not overcordial. 
Mr. Hessing declared it to be his purpose to 
have the parade on Sunday in spite of the 
narrowness and bigotry of the ministers, 
He said, furthermore, that he was running 
the post office and would manage matters to 
suit himself. Sunday morning at Dr. With- 
row’s church strong protests were unani- 
mously adopted, in the evening Dr. Noble 
of the Union Park Church spoke of the pro- 
posed desecration of the Sabbath in the 
scathing terms it deserved, and in several 
other churches the postmaster came in for 
a notice which he had hardly looked for. 
Monday morning the Congregationa] minis- 
ters passed a courteous minute, asking Mr. 
Hessing to reconsider his proposed action, 
to which he replied in equally courteous 
terms. The Chicago Presbytery sent a tele- 
gram to the President and the Postmaster 
General, to whom the action of the Congre- 
gationalists was also sent, and on Wednes- 
day came the report that the parade had 
been stopped by orders from Washington. 

There has been no intention on the part 
of the Christian element of the city to in- 
terfere with the postmaster’s liberty to do 
what he pleases personally on Sunday, but 
the churches have felt very generally that 
the action proposed would be an inyasion of 
the rights of labor to a day of rest, and a 
violation of the spirit of American institu- 
tions, which have hitherto emphasized and 
preserved the Sabbath as a day of rest and. 
worship for the whole people. Mr. Hessing 
is permitted to inspect his carriers in the 
post office, or near it, and in the various 
sub-stations of the office, but he has been 
forbidden to march through the streets with 
bands of music and make the occasion one 
for speeches and display. For this inter- 
position on the part of the authorities at 
the capital the Christian people here are 
profoundly grateful. 


Reception to Miss Willard. 

Although Miss Willard has been home 
some time it has not been convenient till 
now to give her that public reception which 
her friends feel that her services in her own 
country and abroad deserve, The public 
festivities began with neighbors and inti- 
mate friends in Evanston, where the noted 
lecturer and temperance worker has her 
home, On Friday, Sept. 28, the Chautauqua 
fountain was unveiled and dedicated. This 
fountain of alabaster and bronze, which is a 
work of art, stands at the entrance of Wil- 
lard Hall, which is itself in the Woman’s 
Temple. It was fitting that Mrs. Carse, to 
whose untiring energy and superb faith this 
massive pile owes its existence, should pre- 
side on this occasion and utter the words of 
welcome which she and her associates were 
anxious that Miss Willard should hear. 
Very tender and touching were the words 
of Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, dean of 
the Woman’s College at Evanston, who 
brought up memories of the days when Miss 
Willard was herself the head of this college 
and to which she had anticipated giving her 
life; but providential reasons led her away 
on the college and into the work of the 
Wi Cat: 

But the grandest welcome of all was that 
in the First Congregational Church in the 
evening, which was packed with those who 
delight to do honor to one who has shown 
such aninterest in the welfare of her fellow- 
creatures. Here, tuo, Mrs, Carse presided 
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and did her best to keep the speakers within 
their five minutes. One of the features was 
the escort furnished Miss Willard, Miss Gor- 
don, her secretary, and Mrs. Carse by the 
Boys’ Brigade under Professor Grauer of 
the seminary. Then followed addresses by 
Mrs. Rounds, president of the Illinois W. C. 
T. U., and from such men as C. C. Bonney, 
Esq., President Rogers of Evanston, W. J. 
Onahan, who spoke for the Roman Catho- 
lies, F. E. Page, who brought the greetings 
of the Christian Endeavorers, and Mr. Cor- 
rothers, who spoke for the colored people. 
As the reception was held on Miss Willard’s 
fifty. fifth birthday, fifty-five little girls clad 
in white sang a song chosen for the occa- 
sion. Each had a rose which, when the 
song was over, they laid at Miss Willard’s 
feet. The response was such a response as 
enly Miss Willard knows how to make. 
FRANKLIN. 


QURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 

The New York Observer expresses its opin- 
ion in no complimentary terms of two com- 
mon features in religious newspapers. The 
first is the symposium, where several writers 
discuss different phases of the same subject, 
necessarily with much repetition and at great 
length. The second is the syndicate business, 
in which several papers unite in paying for 
articles, each paper printing the same articles 
as original matter. This seems likely to be 
quite a prominent feature of some papers the 
coming Year. Our contemporary truthfully 
suggests that the first feature is easier and 
the second cheaper than its own method of 
thoroughly editing its articles and of purchas- 
ing exclusively its materials: ‘‘There is no 
sin in publishing a syndicated article provided 
it is published without false pretenses, but it 
costs more to publish a paper on the Observer 
plan. We confess to very little appreciation 
of either the symposium or the syndicate.” 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the New York 
Christian Advocate, in an admirable letter to 
freshmen in college, thus gives from experi- 
ence his impression of secret literary socie- 
ties, an opinion, we think, with which most 
college graduates who have enjoyed the priv- 
ileges of such societies will agree: ‘‘ Many 
from time to time denounce secret college 
societies, and some institutions have abol- 
ished them. If you are where they are not 
allowed, you will have nothing to decide upon 
this subject. My own experience and obser- 
vations do not justify me in saying anything 
against secret literary societies. I belonged 
to two—one in a seminary and the other in 
college. With both I connect memories not 
only of pleasurable associations, but of profit- 
able criticisms and instructions. There is a 
man, now a colleague of mine, a member of 
the senior class when I was a freshman, 
whose caustic remarks upon an essay first 
opened my eyes to the difference in value of 
authorities for historical statements. A se- 
eret society requiring literary performances, 
followed by criticism and governed by parlia- 
mentary laws, in which students of different 
classes meet, performs a service which no pub- 
lic society can render.’’ 

The New York Independent publishes a sym- 
posium of a number of articles on the subject 
of temperance, in one of which Rev. Dr. Talbot 
W. Chambers thus states the much discussed 
question whether or not the Bible has any 
word for unfermented wine: ‘The view is 
not held by any respectable scholar now liv- 
ing in any part of the world. Itis not main- 
tained in any influential commentary on the 
inspired Word. It is not supported by any 
Hebrew or Greek lexicon, whether issued in 
Europe or America. The Bible rule is tem- 
perance, not abstinence—the control, not the 
extirpation, of the natural desires. Abstinence 
may become obligatory as the only road to 
temperance, or by the law of love which re- 
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strains a man’s liberty when the exercise of 
that liberty may work injury to others. The 
cause of morals has wrought great and bene- 
ficent changes by advocating what can be 
fully sustained by Scripture warrant. But to 
go beyond this, and advocate what in fact is a 
species of asceticism as obligatory in itself, 
repels many and furnishes no secure anchor- 
age even for those who accept it.”’ 

Bishop H. C. Potter’s address before the an- 
nual convention of the Episcopal Church of 
the diocese of New York, Sept. 26, was an able 
treatment of topics of current, as well as per- 
manent interest, and has already called forth 
much comment from the press. His view of 
certain much discussed plans of social reform 
will illustrate the frankness and vigor of the 
entire address. He said: ‘‘ The vice of all 
communistic systems is that they deal with 
men not as individuals, but in masses, and 
that they end in expecting to make society 
better, rather than the men, the women and 
the children who compose it. It is a captivat- 
ing theory of regeneration, for it is so much 
easier than any other; but like most easy 
things it is ineffectual, and sooner or later it 
will be so acknowledged. The religion of 
Jesus Christ is here in the world to mitigate 
the hardships which arise out of the seemingly 
inexorable operation of the laws of nature, 
whether they are laws of trade, or of disease, 
or of death. But it isnot here to dismiss them 
out of existence, whether by arbitrary law- 
making or anarchistic violence. Our duty to 
the social fabric, yours and mine, dear breth- 
ren, is not to pull it down because its exist- 
ence seems to us to involve certain intolerable 
hardships, but to make those hardsbips toler- 
able, as even the hardest labor and the sorest 
privations may be made tolerable, by an in- 
exhaustible sympathy and a never-tiring help- 
fulness toward all within our reach.” 


ABROAD. 


Commenting on the socialistic declaration 
of the Trades Unions Congress at Norwich, 
the Christian World says: ‘It is not ‘all 
men’s’ good that is sought, but the glorifica- 
tion of an idol called society or the state. 
‘All men’s good’ is inseparable from the pos- 
session of freedom by each, the possession of 
opportunity to make the best of himself that 
he can and to grow to his full capacity. It is 
easy to retort that under the present order of 
things these blessings are possessed by very 
few. We believe they are more largely en- 
joyed than is apparent to socialistic pessimists. 
But none of us are Gontented with things as 
they are. Observe, it does not make ‘all 
men’s good’ to be the care of the state, or of 
a supreme congress, or of boards of labor lead- 
ers. ‘All men’s good’ is to be ‘each man’s 
rule.’ And this can only be brought about 
by that slow but sure process of individual 
improvement which Jesus declared to be the 
secret of the world’s salvation, but which 
socialists, who so often have His name on 
their lips now, impatiently disregard and 
despise.”’ 

This hopeful view of the existing ecclesias- 
tical situation is taken by the Methodist Times: 
“We no longer fear Rome, and we no longer 
think it necessary to fight her with physical 
force. But this country is more intelligently 
and essentially Protestant than ever. The 
idle and frivolous persons who are attracted 
by the theatrical externals of Romanism no 
more represent or influence English people 
than the tide is represented or influenced by 
the light foam which floats idly upon its sur- 
face. Cardinal Vaughan makes the most ex- 
travagant and groundless numerical claims 
on behalf of his communion. It is simply 
ridiculous, for example, to count the millions 
of France and Italy as though they were good 
Catholics. Great masses of the peoplein both 
of these countries are no more Roman Catho- 
lics in any real sense than they are Moham- 
medans or Buddbists. But it is useless to 
argue with those who substitute their own 
traditions and fancies for the plain facts of 
buman life.’’ 
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A SONNET TO DR. HOLMES, 


COMMEMORATIVE OF THE DAY OF HIS BIRTH, 
AUG. 29, 1809. 


“ How shall [ crown this child?” fair Summer cried. 
‘“May wasted all her violets long ago; 
No longer on the hills June’s roses glow, 
Flushing with tender bloom the pastures wide. 
My stately lilies one by one have died, 
The clematis is but a ghost—and lo! 
In the fair meadow-lands no daisies blow; 
How shall I crown this summer child?” she sighed. 
Then quickly smiled. ‘‘ For him, for him,” she said, 
‘On every hill my golden-rod shall flame, 
Token of all my prescient soul foretells. 
His shall be golden song and golden fame— 
Long golden years with love and honor wed— 
And crowns at last of silver immortelles!” 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


FAOE TO FACE WITH GENERAL 
BOTH. 


BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT. 


On a day in early July last the Crystal 
Palace, London, was thronged with Salva- 
tionists. The red and the blue and the 
yellow were everywhere, for the geveral 
was celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
his conversion. 

There were Englishmen and Americans 
in the well-known uniform, Irish ‘‘ soldiers’’ 
with ‘‘ Erin for God”’ on the green of their 
caps, Scotchmen in the gayest of plaidies, 
French Salvationists with ‘‘ Armée de Salut”’ 
on their ribbons, representatives from va- 
rious parts of what Englishmen call the 
‘*Continong,”’ and here and there an Oriental 
in native dress, or a bearded African in 
turban and tiger-skin. I never saw a politi- 
cal demonstration that was finer; I never 
saw enthusiasm run higher. 

It was in the meeting in behalf of rescue 
work that we came face to face with Gen- 
eral Booth. ‘‘ Mrs. Bramwell,’’ the general’s 
daughter-in-law, was speaking, when sud- 
denly a deafening cheer from the soldiers 
interrupted her. A tall, gaunt man, with a 
wierd dignity that came partly from ad- 
vanced age and partly from the imperious 
manner of one used to command in the 
face of opposition, strode across the plat- 
form, while the cheers of Salvationists 
were lost in the applause from the audi- 
ence, 

Mrs. Booth said, ‘‘I see the general has 
come to make my speech for me,’’‘and a 
powerful speech it was—full of ready wit, 
rapid force and that singularly brilliant an- 
tithesis that makes his writing so effective. 
He looked old—older than I had thought— 
and his voice was husky, though he made 
us all hear. He gestured awkwardly and 
far too freely for elegance, though not too 
freely for superb emphasis. His appear- 
ance was that of one who has fought all his 
life in behalf of those he loves—deep affec- 
tion is there, but it is nearly veiled under 
belligerent aggressiveness. The picture on 
the cover of this week’s Congregationalist is 
taken from the best portrait of the general 
I have ever seen. That shrewd, searching 
glance at his audience, with the brow 
thrown forward and the snowy beard flow- 
ing in unkempt abundance over the scarlet 
of the guernsey, is strikingly characteristic. 

I felt then—and [ have felt ever since—a 
deep sense of the glory of the old age of 
this greatest religious leader of the nine- 
teenth century, rewarded as it is with glad 
fruition and even the tardy honors of na- 
tional gratitude and world-wide renown. 
To no living man are so many thousands 
bound in almost filial devotion as to the 
general of the Salvation Army. To no liv- 
ing man does the world owe a deeper debt. 
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The Progress Already Made in Municipal Reform. 


Recent discussion of municipal govern- 
ment has made prominent the question of 
the form of city charters. Ever since the 
reports of the New York and Pennsylvania 
Municipal Commissions were made in 1877, 
the subject has been given increased atten- 
tion by jarists and reformers, with the re- 
sult that a number of city charters have been 
revised and, in the newly-formed States of 
the West, some interesting experiments have 
been made. The most notable revision is 
that of the Philadelphia charter, accom- 
plished, in 1885, through the passage of 
what is known as the Bullitt bill, giving 
enlarged powers to the mayor and making 
him the responsible head of the city, with 
authority to appoint the directors of the 
two departments, public works and public 
safety, these directors having, in turn, power 
to appoint the heads of the various bureaus 
comprising their respective departments. 

Cleveland, O., is another city which has 
secured a new charter within this period, 
and the revision has been along similar 
lines, namely, lodging sufficient power in 
the head of the executive department so as 
to enable the citizens to hold him to a strict 
accountability for the order and welfare of 
the city. The mayor has the power to ap- 
point and remove (after publicly filing rea- 
sons) the heads of the six departments into 
which the municipal business is divided: 
public works, law, accounts, charities and 
correction, fire and police. The heads of 
these departments, together with the mayor, 
form a board of control devised to act as 
a check to the city council, composed of 
twenty members elected from districts, each 
for two years, 

The citizens of New Haven, Ct:, have felt 
for some years that their present frame of 
government was unsuited to new conditions. 
Tu 1893 the General Assembly appointed a 
commission, consisting of five distinguished 
citizens, ‘‘to make investigation and con- 
sider whether it is desirable that any amend- 
ments should be made to the existing charter 
or a néw charter be granted,”’ AS a result 
of painstaking labor the commission sub- 
mitted on Sept. 5, 1894, itsreport. It has rec- 
ommended some sweeping changes. Yet no 
change has been made merely for the sake of 
change. The mayoris made the responsible 
head of the government. This change has 
been made in accordance with the idea, now 
becoming prevalent, that the mayor should 
be more than a figurehead to preside at pub- 
lic functions. He should give all his time 
to the city’s business, should be thoroughly 
posted as to its conditions and needs. Brook- 
lyn is at present affording a most instructive 
lesson as to the value of making the mayor 
responsible and giving him corresponding 
power. During the six months of the ad- 
ministration of Mayor Charles A. Schieren 
just closed, most important reforms haye 
been accomplished and the tax rate reduced 
eight per cent. 

The New Haven commission recommends 
that the mayor be given power to appoint 
and remove the heads of all departments, 
but these heads have unequal power of ap- 
pointment and removal. For instance, the 
director of public works can appoint and 
remove the heads of the bureaus under him, 
and these in turn have full power to appoint 
and remove subordinates, whereas the su- 
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perintendent of police shares this power 
with a commission of four members chosen 
by the aldermen, The common council is 
abolished and a board of aldermen, consist- 
ing of one member from each ward and 
three at large, is provided for and given 
power to levy taxes, make appropriations, 
order public improvements and choose the 
police and fire commissions, which are, as 
formerly, bi-partisan boards. 

Since 1873 Michigan has had two laws 
upon its statute-books—one a general law 
providing forthe incorporation of cities, 
the other a general law for the incorpora- 
tion of villages. Few villages and cities, 
however, have availed themselves of the 
general acts. They prefer to secure special 
charters, which the State constitution does 
not prohibit, As a result, the Michigan 
Legislature has spent much time in making 
or amending the city and village charters, 
To remedy this the Legislature, at its last 
session, passed an act creating a municipal 
commission to frame another general law 
for the incorporation of cities and villages. 
This committee is now gathering informa- 
tion about the experience of other cities. 
Advices from Michigan indicate that the 
commission will report a bill providing for 
the placing of enlarged powers in the hands 
of the mayor and holding him to a stricter 
responsibility for results. It is more than 
likely that the act will provide for the di- 
vision of cities into four classes, in order 
to provide suitable working machinery for 
cities of all sizes. 

A study of city charters develops two 
classes, generally described as the American 
and English, and two methods of providing 
for charters, namely, by permitting the 
cities to adopt their own frame of govern- 
ment or by leaving the power to grant char 
ters to the State Legislature. The Ameri- 
can form of charter is such as has been 
described in the case of Philadelphia and 
Cleveland and the proposed New Ilaven 
charter—of concentration of power‘in a sin- 
gle head. The English form is to lodge all 
power in the town council, which elects the 
mayor and a board of aldermen, and through 
its various committees controls the several 
branches of the municipal government, The 
mayor is an ornamental presiding officer, 
who serves without pay at meetings of the 
council and all social and public functions 
of anon-partisan character. Both thealder- 
men and town councilors serve without 
pay. The municipal reform act of 1835 
prescribes this form for all the towns and 
boroughs of England. 

We have no such general law in this 
country regulating the form of city charters, 
and, as a consequence, we have the greatest 
variety. A recent writer in the Atlantic 
shows the great diversity in the powers 
intrusted to the chief magistrate of the 
cities. We can find examples of all forms 
in abundance, although we are beginning to 
develop a distinctive form. The uniformity 
that exists in England is highly advan- 
tageous, and has been increased by the pas- 
sage of the county government act in 1888, 
which increased the privileges of large 
towns and extended the system of local goy- 
ernment in effect in the boroughs and towns 
to the counties. Some few English towns 
retain their old charters, but their number 


is small and constantly decreasing. In 
America we have no such uniformity, even 
within the borders of a State. 

Until recently in this country all charters 
have been granted by the State legislature; 
as a result this body has exercised a con- 
trolling influence in the government of 
cities, not always to their benefit. Three 
States, however, have departed from this 
custom—Missouri, California and Washing- 
ton—and in their constitutions have given 
to their important cities a large measure of 
self-government. The New York Constitu- 
tional Convention has had the same question 
before it, with the result as already known. 
Berlin, in all municipal affairs, except the 
control of police, is independent of the 
empire or of Prussia, and has full control of 
its own business. By many it is considered 
the best governed city in the world, and if 
self-government can be made to yield such 
results, by all means let us strive forit. But 
the reason city government has reached so 
high a development in Berlin and the larger 
English towns lies deeper than the form of 
the charter; it finds its origin in the public 
spirit of its citizens, 

The inhabitants of these towns and cities 
not only know what good municipal, govern- 
ment is, but they will tolerate nothing else 
from tbe hands of those they have placed 
in positions of authority. Municipal govern- 
ment in the United States has been conspic- 
uously deficient because of the easy-going 
indifference of the average American to 
public affairs. There has been a too great 
absorption in personal and private concerns, 
and municipal affairs have fallen into the 
hands of interested and selfish politicians, 
who are ‘in politics’? because it pays. 
There has been also too much dependence 
on the mere form of our laws. Because the. 
frame and forms of our fundamental laws 
have been excellent we have felt safe, but 
as Carl Schurz, I think it is, has said he 
would rather have the laws made by Lucifer 
and executed by Gabriel, than made by 
Gabriel and executed by Lucifer. 

We may enact a statute declaring murder 
to be a crime, but the statute will not exe- 
cute itself nor will it remove the desire to 
murder from the heart. We may enact the 
best of laws for our government, but if we 
do not have sufficient public spirit to elect 
the right kind of men we are but little better 
off. We must go deeper; we must create 
a public sentiment that will be intolerant 
of bad government and of the neglect of 
civic duties. We must remember the senti- 
ment quoted by ex-Governor William E. 
Russell in closing his recent Yale speech: 
‘*No philosopher’s stone of a constitution 
can produce golden conduct from leaden 
instincts. No legislative manipulation can 
eke out an insufficient morality into a 
sufficient one. No administrative sleight of 
hand can save us from ourselves.”’ 


<i 


The most beautiful witness to the evolu- 
tion of man is the mind of a little child. 
The stealing in of that inexplicable light 
called consciousness, the first flicker of 
memory, the gradual governance of will, 
the silent ascendancy of reason—these are 
studies in evolution the oldest, the sweetest 
and the most full of meaning for mankind. 
Every mother is an unconscious evolutionist 
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and every little child a living witness to the 

ascent.._Henry Drummond. 
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A GOOD CONFESSION, 


BY MRS. KATE UPSON CLARK. 


** For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation,” 


It had come to the ears of poor old Mrs. 
Deering that the ‘‘ Church Aid”’ ladies were 
not going to assist this winter any ‘lazy 
and shiftless’’ people. They were going to 
be very discriminating. 

Therefore, when a horse and carriage 
were seen toiling up the long, steep hill 
which led to the shackly Deering farmhouse 
ene bright October afternoon there was a 
commotion in that usualiy peaceful abode. 
A merely social visit from people who rode 
in such style was inconceivable to the Deer- 
ings. No doubt the ‘*Church Aid’’ ladies 
were even now on their way to inspect anew 
this family, who had been their beneficiaries 
for several seasons. Mrs. Deering did not 
see how she and her drunken, inefficient 
husband and her unkempt children were to 
get through the winter without their usual 
“lift”? from the church; yet, in her dull, 
unregenerate soul, she knew well that her 
family belonged among the ‘‘ lazy and shift- 
less.’” She felt that every effort must be 
made at this juncture to impress the ap- 
proaching visitors with the worthiness of 
her household to receive their annual do- 
nation. 

She was sitting inertly beside a window 
when the carriage caught her eye. On the 
instant her apathy vanished. 

“ Ashley!’’ she called harshly to her 
fifteen-year-old son, who was whittling ina 
corner, ‘‘take a basket and go dig some 
potatoes. Sabiny, you ain’t emptied your 
dishwater! Fly’round now! Lucy,” turning 
to a slender girl, whose age might have been 
seventeen and who was sitting idly on the 
doorstone, ‘‘you go gather some apples. 
Hurry now! You wanter show the ladies 
that we all work up here.”’ 

‘*Sabiny’’ threw aside, with an expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction, the tattered novel 
which she was reading, but, being the eldest 
child at home, she realized the stress of the 
occasion and went obediently to work. 
Ashley seized a dilapidated peck basket, 
glad of an excuse to disappear. Lucy, 
whose drooping eyelids and uncertain 
movements indicated that she was blind, 
started for the orchard. Her face was 
strangely like the heavy and stupid one of 
her older sister, and yet it was delicate and 
beautiful, while her hair, which looked like 
a golden fleece, curled becomingly in her 
neck, : 

She was returning from the orchard with 
an apronful of apples by the time that 
the ladies had reached the level plateau in 
front of the house. In herred gown, whose 
stains and rents were not apparent so far 
_ away, and with her broad-brimmed hat set 
‘well back on her shining hair, she made a 
lovely picture in the warm glory of the Oc- 
tober sunshine. The ladies, who were a 
certain Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Elliot, prom- 
inent members of the Church Aid Society, 
watched her with delight. The girl, with 
her sweet face uplifted, her closed eyes, and 
with one slim hand outstretched before her 
after the manner of the blind, had by this 
time reached a little stream not far away. 
A single log spanned its babbling waters, but 
without hesitation she fearlessly and safely 
crossed it and was soon within speaking 
distance of the visitors. 
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“What a dear little thing sbe is!”’ 
breathed Mrs. Elliot, watching the girl’s 
graceful motions with admiration. 

““TIsn’t she!”’ rejoined her companion with 
feeling. Then, ‘‘Good morning, Lucy,” she 
added. She had a larger and more aggres 
sive personality than her companion and 
naturally took the initiative. ‘‘Is your 
mother at home?”’ 

“Yes, ma‘'am;”? responded Lucy, in a 
pleasant voice. ‘‘Is—is—it Mrs. Hughes?” 

The lady laughed. ‘‘I suppose,’ she 
said, ‘‘there isn’t a person in the village 
whose voice you wouldn’t recognize, Lucy.”’ 

“QO, I don’t know,”’ returned the girl, 
with a pleased little laugh. “1 think I 
ought to know yours after all your kind- 
ness to me.”’ 

By this time Mrs. Deering, very warm 
and moist from her unwonted exertions, 
was standing in the door. Her apron had 
been renewed, and some other unaccus- 
tomed niceties of toilet combined to make 
her appearance less unprepossessing than 
usual. 

“‘Tt is going to be a hard winter, they 
say, Mrs. Deering,’’ began Mrs. Hughes, 
when the regulation compliments had been 
passed on both sides and the time seemed 
ripe for business. 

‘Terrible, terrible,’? moaned Mrs. Deer- 
ing, trying not to look too warmly ex- 
pectant. ‘‘And he ain’t got any steady 
work, and our two boys that went out West 
they ain’t doin’ much, an’ the farm ain’t 
done a thing this summer. The land’s all 
wore out. It’s as much as we can do to 
get veg’tables an’ apples offen it to keep us 
through.” 

‘* You remember that we have helped you 
to clothing and—and some other things for 
a year or two now every fall,’’ proceeded 
Mrs. Hughes. ‘‘I suppose, if things are as 
bad as you say, you will need quite as much 
this year as ever, perhaps more.”’ 

Mrs. Deering almost sobbed at this. ‘I 
spose, as you say, mebbe we shall, Mrs. 
Hughes,” she admitted, drawing her face 
down. ‘He ain’t strong, you know, an’ he 
ain’t to be depended on, an’ Ashley he ain’t 
real smart, not as my other boys were.”’ 

Both ladies shuddered. Those ‘‘ other 
boys’? of the Deerings were a proverb 
throughout the whole town. It had been 
a relief to everybody when they went West, 
and it was hoped on all sides that they 
might never return. 

‘‘An’ the girls an’ me,’”’ Mrs. Deering 
snuffled on, ‘‘we can’t do much. Sabiny, 
she’s tried to work out some, but she don’t 
make much at it—can’t seem to get a steady 
place; an’ Lucy, she’s stone blind, an’ so it 
goes. Why, you, Sabiny!”’ she cried, sud- 
denly realizing that the wheels of industry 
which she had so energetically set in motion 
were idle again, ‘‘ how can you set there so 
lazylike when there’s all the chamber werk 
to do? Go up an’ do it quick’s you can! 
An’ Lucy, there comes Ashley with some 
potatoes for dinner, Tell him to pick up 
and put im the cellar all the rest of the 
day.”’ 

‘“‘How pretty your Lucy is growing!”’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Elliot as the door closed be- 
hind that young person. 

The mother simpered. ‘‘ Well, some folks 
do think she’s sorter pretty,” she admitted, 
modestly. ‘‘She’s got pretty ways, an’ she’s 
been to school a sight steadier than the 
others, not being able to help much to 
home, an’ folks have sorter coddled her an’ 
Jearned her her lessons, an’, for all her bein’ 
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blind so, she’s had a sight of advantages. 
She’s a good girl, too.” 

This reminded Mrs. Hughes of one of the 
chief objects of her visit. In spite of the 
Deering family’s obligations to the village 
church, it was almost impossible to secure 
their attendance upon its services. Hypo- 
critical as they were and desirous as they 
were of aid, they were still too indolent to 
make a proper toilet and such other efforts 
as were necessary to anything like regular 
attendance upon church and Sunday school, 
It had been decided by the ladies that the 
Deerivgs must reform in this respect or go 
without assistance. 

‘“Yes,’’ assented Mrs. Hughes to Mrs. 
Deering’s last remark, ‘‘ Lucy is a good girl 
and we want to know her better down at 
the village. She and Sabina used to come 
to Sunday.school years ago but lately they 
don’t come. What is the trouble?’’ 

This led to a long recital of more or less 
valid excuses, which ended only when Mrs. 
Hughes rose to go. ) 

““Well, do try to have them come,” 
pleaded Mrs. Elliot, as they all stood on the 
doorstep. 

‘‘[’m sure,’’ added Mrs. Hughes, signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘ our people would feel better satis- 
fied if they would make the effort.”’ 

As the two ladies rode toward their homes 
they discussed their visit. 

‘‘T have understood that one of those 
worthless farmers back on the hill here is 
waiting upon Sabina,’”’ said Mrs. Hughes. 
‘“‘She will probably marry him soon and 
that is why she does not come to church. 
Her lover does his courting on Sundays. 
That great, stupid boy will never be of 
much use to anybody, but poor, pretty 
little Lucy! She would like to come regu- 
larly, it seems, but she cannot come alone 
and there is nobody to come with her. The 
boy just won’t. I suppose that girl will 
never be able to earn her salt. It is too 
bad.”’ 

'“ Yet, after all, she supports the family. 
I know our people would not feel like doing 
anything for the Deerings if it were not for 
her. She is the one gleam of beauty and of 
romance about the whole miserable set. 1 
can’t help wondering what will become of 
her when that wretched old home is broken 
up, as it must be before long.’’ 

In spite of complaints from Mrs. Deering 
that ‘it was dretful hard work keeping the 
roads broke out,’’ ‘‘that folks didn’t help 
half as much as they might about givin’ 
lifts back ’n forth,’ and that ‘‘they was 
really afraid of pneumony from the awful 
colds they ketched goin’ through the drifts 
to meetin’,’’ there was a tolerably regular 
attendance at church of the mother and the 
children until after the holidays. Then 
meetings were held every evening and the 
two girls, especially Lucy, became deeply 
interested. They did not seem to mind 
climbing the up-hill mile to their home 
almost every night, and Lucy had risen 
several times for prayers, Still it seemed 
as though she could never come out from a 
state of doubt and despondency which had 
settled upon her. : 

‘‘Can’t you believe, Lucy?’’ asked the 
kind minister. 

‘QO, yes!’’ sobbed the girl. 

‘‘Then Christ will receive you,’’ he as- 
sured her, and he cited many from among 
the precious array of promises to ‘‘ him that 
believeth.” 

Still, night after night, the poor child was 
dissolved in tears, and was heard to mur- 
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mur, amid her weeping: ‘°O, I can’t! I 
cav’t! And yet I must!” 

At last she arose in an evening meeting, 
pale, calm, resolved. She had worn a woolen 
hood’ down from the hill, but had taken it 
off inthe heat of the room, so that her fleece 
of golden hair curled uncovered about her 
pretty head and shadowed her delicate face 
with its drooping eyelids, 

‘“?ve—I’ve got a confession to make,’’ 
she stammered slowly, but in a strong, tense 
voice. ‘It’s hard, and my folks don’t 
think I ought to, but I know God will never 
forgive me if I don’t tell. I—I—am not 
blind—that is—I am not quite blind. Ido 
not need to feel my way down the aisle. 
I can see where the seats lie; I can see a 
great deal more than you think. Perhaps 
you can understand,” went on poor Lucy, 
‘‘how when I was little and they saw my 
eyes were not right and I looked as if I was 
blind how kind people were to me, and how 
much they were ready to do for me; you can 
understand how it seemed just as well not to 
say that I was able to see a little, to let them 
keep on thinking that I was stone blind.”’ 

O, yes! the whole audience knew the 
Deerings and could comprehend the pres- 
sure under which the poor child had grown 
up, but they liked her none the less be- 
cause she did not blame more definitely her 
worthless father and mother. 

‘“And now I want to tell you all,” she 
continued, ‘‘ because I love Christ and want 
to be His true follower, even if you scorn 
me for being wicked so long. I did not 
realize it till now, and I could not bear to 
have you think I had not been good all this 
while, and you may never forgive me, but 
God will, for He will understand—O, O!”’ 
And here she shook her yellow hair over 
her agitated face, pulled out her handker- 
chief and burst into tears. 

Lucy’s confession produced a profound 
sensation throughout the crowded room. 
For a moment after she sat down there was 
utter silence except for her convulsive sobs. 
Then the pastor arose and said, ‘Let us 
pray,’’ while the woman who sat next to 
poor Lucy stroked her head and tried to 
comfort her, though Sabina sat on the other 
side of her like a stock. It was plain to see 
that she represented the family, and that 
they might reasonably feel their chief means 
of extracting benefits from the community 
to be gone with the delusion regarding 
Lucy’s blindness, but the heart of every- 
body warmed fondly toward Lucy herself. 
When the meeting broke up Mrs. Hughes, 
who was one of the richest as well as one of 
the best women in the village, came up to 
the girl and said, ‘“‘ Lucy, I want you to 
come home with me. I will have my man 
drive Sabina home. I want you to come 
and live with me, and you had better come 
tonight.” 

‘‘But—but,’”? stammered Lucy, ‘I’m 
afraid I can’t do work enough to pay, Mrs. 
Hughes.’ 

““O, yes, youcan,”’ disputed Mrs. Hughes, 
affectionately. ‘I’ve thought of this for 
years, Lucy—I haven’t any children, you 
know—but I never understood how sweet 
and good you were till tonight. And, be- 
sides, I am afraid to have you go home.”’ 

““O, Mrs. Hughes,” sobbed Lucy, “how 
good you are, when I’ve been so wicked! 
O, how can you forgive me!”’ 

Still Lucy went. Mrs. Hughes taught 
her to help about the house and paid her 
wages, but the girl was a daughter rather 
than a servant. She learned to play upon 
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Mrs. Hughes’s piano, and her sweet voice 
was trained for singing, She became the 
joy and ornament of the household. She 


honored the Christian profession which’she 


made shortly after that memorable night. 
She helped the miserable parents who had 
taught her to deceive, and she endeared her 
beautiful face and “ pretty ways’? to the vil- 
lage people far more than ever before. 

All of this happened many years ago, but 


““Tucy Deering’s confession’’ is stil] re- 


membered throughout all of that region. 
As Mrs. Hughes said to the minister, a few 
days after it occurred: ‘It was such a noble 
thing to do. She had carried out the idea 
of total blindness successfully for so many 
years that she had every reason to believe 
that she could always do it without being 
found out, and “she really thought that 
everybody would shun and despise her when 
she was found out. Why, it was like the 
old heroes and martyrs. I wanted to jump 
right up and tell how it thrilled me—the 
real grandeur of it. I never saw a plainer 
proof of the presence of God’s Spirit work- 
ing in the heart, did you?” 

‘‘No,”’ admitted the good pastor, warmly, 
‘*T never did.”’ 


THE OALL AND MESSAGE OF THE 
CHURCH BELL. 


BY HAMILTON A. HILL, LL. D. 


Sundays observe ; think when the bells do chime 
*Tis angels’ music, 
—George Herbert. 


For a thousand years, at least, the church 
bells of Christendom have summoned the 
people, week by week and day by day, to 
the public worship of God. No traveler in 
the old world at all susceptible to religious 
impressions can fail to be moved, on every 
recurring Lord’s Day, by the musical peals 
which in many of the cities pervade the 
upper air like incense sprinkled from a cen- 
ser, or in the country are wafted across the 
summer fields from spire and belfry, bring- 
ing in either case the same call and message 
which, with constant and patient iteration, 
they have uttered in the hearing of the gen- 
erations which have passed away. They do 
not break the sacred stillness of the Sabbath 
morning; they intensify and emphasize it; 
for they are ‘‘sounds which more than si- 
lence bring—itself and its delightsomeness,”” 

One of the bells of Antwerp cathedral 
bears an inscription from the Vulgate, 
which, literally translated, would read: 
‘There is neither speech nor language, but 
their voices are heard among them.’’ What 
is the significance of these voices, and what 
is their message? When the church bell is 
rung as it should be, it will greatly promote 
punctuality on the part of the congregation 
to which it calls, and secure promptness in 
entering upon the services of the sanctuary. 


To cal! the folk to church in time 
We chime, 


But the church bell has a call and a mes- 
sage for those who now are outside the pale 
of our Christian congregations, yet within 
reach of its inviting voice. We are con- 
tinually asking the question among our- 
selves, How can we reach and attract to our 
houses of worship those who seldom or 
never enter them for purposes of prayer and 
praise? Among other means and agencies, 
it is certainly worthy of consideration 
whether the church bell may not have a 
place as an efficient ally and messenger. It 
has a voice which never falters or grows 
weary, and it insists on making itself heard. 

The sound of the bell goes where human 
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voices may not penetrate, and enters homes 
and hearts that would be barred against 
personal approach and appeal. It would 
awaken an echo in many a heart, if the op- 
portunity were given, and would recall mem- 
ories of days long past and well-nigh for- 
gotten, of churches and congregations far 
away, associated with earlier and perhaps 
happier days, and of parental counsel and 
example, when’the members of the family, 
young and old, walked to the house of God 
in company. It would not be discouraged 
by indifference or rebuff. To attempt to 
silence or to answer it would be in vain. 
Conscience, if in any degree active, would 
be in accord with it, and would both inter- 
pret and enforce its message to the soul. 
Its message would be that of the gospel, 
compressed into’ one gracious word, the 
message of the Spirit and the bride—come. 
But, as we all know, there are largely pop- 
ulated districts where the church bells are 
few in number, and where these few are 
made use of with hesitation and reserve, 
without sentiment or enthusiasm, and with 
slight appreciation of what their true func- 
tion is. 

A friend a few years ago was spending a 
Sunday at Niagara Falls on his return from 
the West. The weather was warm, and he 
was tired and not very well. Toward night 
he started on a walk to watch the effect of 
the sunset on the spray and mist that rise 
before the falls like a curtain; but he had 
taken only a few steps when the bells of 
he village churches rang out for evening 


Service. At first they were unheeded, but 


as they continued, stroke upon stroke, they 
began to arouse the attention and interest 
of the traveler. They seemed to invite, to 
urge him to come to the house of God, and 
for him to have disregarded their faithful 
importunity would almost have been to turn 
his back on the institutions of the gospel. 

There was nothing to be done but to listen 
to the call and respond to the message, and 
to turn his footsteps in the direction from 
which the call and message came. Doubt- 
less, to many a wanderer from his father’s 
house, the church bell has been as the voice 
of God, and obedience to its summons has 
led home to peace and rest. 


—— 


Drury College, for the first time in two 
years, has a full faculty. The new president, 
Dr. Homer T. Fuller, is already proving him- 
self the right man in the right place. He is 
felt to be a great acquisition to the city as well 
as to the college. Prof. E. 8. Johannott, a 
recent graduate of the Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, has been elected to the chair of phys- 
ics and mathematics. Miss Schwabb has been 
appointed instructor in physical culture and 
elocution and Mrs. Duffy in art. The course 
of studies in both academy and college has 
been thoroughly revised and modernized, a 
large number of electives being offered in the 
junior and senior year. The Dolores McCul- 
lagh Cottage, named after the late Mrs. Dr. A. 
McCullagh of Worcester, is giving great satis-- 
faction to the young women. Fairbanks Hall, 
hitherto occupied by them, has been thor- 
oughly refitted for a young men’s dormitory 
and placed under the personal supervision of 
Prof. Clark P. Howland, the principal of the 
academy, who, with his family, lives in the 
building. The library, under the direction of 
Prof. E. M. Shepard, has been moved into 
new and more commodious quarters in Stone 
Chapel and its more than 20,000 volumes so 
arranged and classified as to be far more avail- 
able than ever before. The building formerly 
occupied by the library and conservatory of 
music has been renovated and turned over to. 
the academy for its exclusive use. 
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The Home 


There is an essential difference between 
kindness and politeness, and in no relation 
is this distinction more easily observed than 
between mistress and maid, employer and 
employed. One woman may excel another 
in the number of gifts and gratuities to 
those in her employ and yet fail to receive 
the measure of willing service accorded to 
another, who rarely renders material assist- 
ance yet is uniformly and genuinely polite 
to her servants. For to be this involves a 
quality of sympathy, a certain personal in- 
terest, which reaches far below a mere super- 
ficial courtesy and really includes the ele- 
ment of kindness. In discussing this ques- 
tion, one woman said to another, ‘‘ But if I 
should listen to a servant’s talk about her- 
self or her own people J should be afraid 
she would forget her position.’’ To which 
the other replied: ‘‘ My experience is that 
servants rarely forget their positions. They 
only resent being reminded of them.’’ Kind- 
ness loses half its charm if separated from 
politeness, and politeness, on the other hand, 
can hardly be called such unless it has its 
root in kindness. 


Persons who are subject to fits of moody 
silence should make a special effort not to 
let them be in evidence at meal time. If 
they have not sufficient self-control to con- 
ceal their sullen looks, it would be far bet- 
ter to remain away from the table alto- 
gether while the fit lasts. Phmbe Cary, 
merry soul though she was, resolutely re- 
frained from seeing people when she had 
what sbe called ‘‘the dumps.’’ Beside the 
unpleasantness of seeing their clouded faces 
and receiving from their lips only monosyl- 
labic replies, there is a positively injurious 
effect physiologically, for it has been scien- 
tifically demonstrated that digestion is im- 
paired whenever food is taken under the in- 
fluence of gloomy feelings or violent emo- 
tions. Nor is the sulky person himself the 
only one who suffers. The others at table, 
who try to keep up a cheerful flow of con- 
versation in order to cover the embarrass- 
ing silence, are thereby subjected to an 
extra nervous strain which should not be 
imposed during the process of assimilation 
and digestion. Cheerful faces should be 
as much a rule for appearance at table as 
clean hands. We discriminate, of course, 
between being merely quiet or disinclined 
for conversation and being moody, and we 
also recognize the fact that for some tem- 
peraments it is no easy matter to be social, 
but it pays to make an effort in this direc- 
tion for the short time when the family 
assembles around the daily board. 


ENTERING INTO THE OLOUD. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


It must always be a part of the loving 
discipline which God’s children are called 
to endure in this training school of the 
earthly life that they now and then enter 
into the cloud. Sometimes there is a 
long period of sunshine undimmed by any 
shadow, sometimes the soul mounts as if 
winged into the very ether around the 
throne, but alike in the experience of the 
household and of the individual there comes 
a day of entering into the cloud. 

The cloud is not invariably the same, nor 
is it always a tangible shape of disaster or 
calamity. Rather it is in its nature vari- 

able, subtle, difficult to define, a foreboding, 
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a presage or an apprehension based upon 
clearly defined conditions. 

When there came to you a day in which 
you understood at last what the kind doctor 
meant when he counseled rest and change 
for your dear one, promising, however, no 
permanent cure, when you knew at last 
the full significance of that hope deferred 
which maketh the heart sick, then, dear 
friend, you entered into the cloud. It was 
Belle, or Eva, or Mary on whose cheek the 
fatal rose bloomed in solemn beauty, and 
night and day as they succeeded one an- 
other were bringing the hour when that 
rose glow should fade to lily pallor, and 
you were aware of it; and thus you entered 
into the cloud. 

Far worse, worse beyond the power of im- 
agination to measure, was the cloud which 
fell upon a lovely woman’s life, when sud- 
denly she discovered that the young hus- 
band whom she honored and trusted as the 
synopym of all that was noble and upright 
had yielded to temptation, robbed his em- 
ployers and fled from justice. As she held 
her baby boy to her breast and he laughed 
in her face with eyes and lips like his fath- 
er’s that wounded one entered into the 
cloud. 

When disgrace came upon a name that 
had been held beyond reproach for genera- 
tions, disgrace through the wrongdoing of 
ason of the house, there was the entrance 
into the cloud for one and all connected with 
the unhappy youth who had erred. No 
trouble is so difficult to bear as trouble 
which comes hand in hand with shame. 
No calamity compares with a blow to honor. 
God help those who in their own persons 
or vicariously enter into this cloud! But, 
ever, there is an upper side to the cloud 
which infolds you, if you are God’s child. 
You shall be lifted high over every appre- 
hension, you shall be comforted in every 
tribulation, you shall be sustained in the 
“breaking gulfs of sorrow,’’ because God is 
in the cloud with you. 

In the strong daylight of prosperity you 
could not see His face. Perhaps He sought 
to reveal Himself to you when all around 
was gladness, and you were too much occu- 
pied, too pre-engaged, to notice the tokens 
of His presence. But, out of the cloud, He 
will speak to you; in the midst of it you 
shall behold One like unto the Son of Man, 
and great peace shall fill your soul. 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE AND THE 
OHURCH. 


Is the college graduate idle in the church? 
It is where she is needed most and where 
her special power will tell. Yet many of us, 
in taking up again the old home duties, find 
this one to the church the most difficult of 
all. We cannot take a Sunday school class 
because we are puzzled about miracles. We 
have no sincere interest in the foreign mis- 
sionary society because we think its meth- 
ods out of date. We will not support the 
Christian Endeavor meetings because we do 
not find them profitable. All that has be- 
come most spiritually real to us in our four 
or five years of moral ripening very likely 
does not find voice in the church worship or 
the church charities. They seem to us like 
certain rigid old texts, or like our old Sun- 
day school notions of God and sin, which 
were so strange and formal because they 
came before experiences. 

But we are very stupid, all of us, in think- 
ing that we have no part in the active 
church life. We must learn to live back 
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again into some of the old points of view, 
which have a better vantage of life than we 
sometimes think in our first boasted enlight- 
enment. More than this, we must learn to 
see where our own belief and the belief of 
the church are in touch, and if in college 
we have gained some freshness of vision 
which would never have been ours if we 
had not broken with traditional belief, or 
some enthusiasm from a new movement, 
which always stirs the college and univer- 
sity more easily than other places less full 
of happy confidence and youth, we ought to 
feel, I think, that we owe this gift of ours 
to the church where we have paid our vows. 
Then, once discovering that we have some 
real place in the church and sympathies 
not altogether alien, we shall begin to re- 
new with it our old relation and find it full 
of helpfulness. 

In speaking of the spiritual sense, which, 
it seems to me, the young people of today, 
and especially the young people of the 
colleges, have with special keenness, we, of 
course, think of that clear insight into the 
social possibilities of Christianity which is 
taking such an increasing hold upon the 
consciences and imagination of the noblest 
youth, who are often the young men and 
women that feel the inconsistency of their 
own position in the church most strongly. 
As yet the world outside the church has 
responded more heartily to the ideal than 
even the church itself, yet no one who has 
watched the progress of social Christianity 
for the last few years can help noticing how 
the church is groping its way to a new 
ideal—simpler, stronger, more democratic 
and nearer Christ than the one it has been 
holding. It takes a young heart to under- 
stand the ideal in all its fullness. It often 
takes the intellectual equipment of young 
men and women who have received the new 
training in sociology to apply the religious 
enthusiasm of the church to the industria] 
problem. 

This is the special opportunity for our 
graduates today. They may take the ideal 
which is dearest to them and most spiritu- 
ally real. Instead of cherishing it selfishly 
or giving it expression only outside the 
church, they may bring it inside the church 
itself. Clubs for the study of social prob- 
lems have been already organized through 
the American Institute of Sociology, with 
Professor Ely as president, and might be 
multiplied if more leaders and organizers 
could be found among college graduates. 
These clubs are immediately clubs of study, 
but they invariably lead to that better sym- 
pathy with the aims of the working classes 
which must precede any settlement of the 
labor problem. And, after all, this sym- 
pathy, this training of a new social sense 
among the members, is of far more impor- 
tance than any scientific analysis that they 
may do. 

When we bring economics into the church 
we must popularize, as well as spiritualize, 
them; we must give them a human interest. 
We have found, in the case of a little club 
which I have in mind, that the most practi- 
cal way of presenting questions of labor has 
been to ask the laboring men and women 
themselves to speak to us and to enter with 
us into discussion. Where the club is made 
up of women this plan is especially valua- 
ble, becau e women have a far less concrete 
notion of economic problems than men in 
the business world. And these discussions 
are of value to the laboring people them- 
selves, whose own point of view is often as 
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limited as that of the employer. They need, 
moreover, that expression of sympathy from 
cultured people which is best given through 
open discussion, either in up-town clubs or 
in their own trades unions. 

But, whatever the visible results of the 
new work either among the working people 
or the church congregation as a whole, 
those of us who enter it may be supported 
by the enthusiasm of a movement which is 
larger than ourselves, and feel that we are 
only paying a little of the debt which we 
owe the college in using some of the inspi- 
ration which it gave us in fruitful ways. 

Baek wie 


HOW JOSIAH FELL FROM GRAOE. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH, 


‘*No, Mrs. Langton, my son Josiah is not 
a hypocrite, and he hasn’t committed the 
unpardonable sin, as I know of, and he is in 
as good and regular standing in the Jackson 
Square Congregational Church as the minis- 
ter himself, and, of course, I don’t believe 
in a falling from grace without a way to get 
back. I wouldn’t say this to another soul 
in Lanesville, but you and me have been 
friends for years; used to go to school to- 
gether in the old red schoolhouse at the 
Corners, didn’t we? And TI feel like reliey- 
ing my mind to some one, and there isn’t 
any one but you that would understand and 
appreciate it. Butif ever a good Christian 
man had a temporary fall from grace—I’m 
certain, mind, that he’ll get back again— 
that man is my son Josiah, 

“You know how it was. He was con- 
verted right here in Lanesville the summer 
after his father died, when we was having 
a pretty hard time to get along and keep 
things even. Lucy and Josiah were both 
working hard to keep the place up as it was 
in father’s time and didn’t mean’that I 
should know the difference, so far.as such 
things went; and it was pretty hard on 
them both, for they were young and not 
used to care and responsibility. They had 
a busy time, for I was laid up with rheuma- 
tism right in the midst of haying, and 
Josiah had all the care of the hired men 
and Lucy took charge of the house. But 
they just set themselves to keep me com- 
fortable and free from worrying, and they 
kept up church and Sunday school and 
prayer meeting just the same as ever, 
Neither of them had made a profession, 
but that summer a young minister, out of 
health, came along to our place and wanted 
to get board. I thought we couldn’t pos- 
sibly take him, but he liked the view, and 
Lucy thought it would be such a help to 
have so much money clear, with all the doc- 
tor’s bills to pay—though she didn’t tell 
me so—and we took him. 

‘And a blessed day it,was when we did. 

‘Well, you know all about that summer 
as well as I do. 
couldn’t rest quiet while so many young 
people were out of the fold, and our minis- 
ter rather stiff and not understanding the 
young folks very well, and so they all going 
on careless and forgetful. And you remem- 
ber how one and another came out bright 
and clear, and Josiah and Lucy among them. 

‘“‘ And then, how the young minister, who 
had had his way once about getting into the 
house, wanted our Lucy and wouldn’t take 


no for an answer, especially as Lucy set the. 


world by him. And he told her how he had 
a large fortune, which none of us had sus- 
pected, and he would take me to the city to 
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live comfortable with them all my life, or 
he would pay off the mortgage on the farm 
and I could stay in Lanesville, which he did. 

‘Then Josiah married a city girl that he 
met at Lucy’s, and they sold off most of the 
land and let me stay here. For I never 
could abide living with a child that was 
married; the best of them get along better 
alone, and so do the old folks. But I 
spend all my winters with them, as you 
know. 

‘Well, Josiah took his letter to the Jack- 
son Square Church—you probably remem- 
ber the Sunday when the letter of dismis- 
sion was read—and it made me feel kinder 
sorry, as if I was losing him for good. But 
no one could be more kind and thoughtful 
than he has been to me. _And when I went 
down to his pretty house in the city last 
winter he had a new room on the down- 
Stairs floor, right out of the sitting-room, 
all fitted up for me, with an open wood 
fire whenever I wanted it and a nice arm- 
chair and some red geraniums and a bird, 
just as homelike as could be. And Harriet 
—that’s the city wife and they don’t call 
her Hatty, either—she was just as good to 
me right through the winter, and set me 
to knitting mittens for her mission schol- 
ars, poor things, and took me out riding 
and introduced me to her friends, as if I 
was a handsome young lady instead of— 
what I be, 

“The first Sunday after 1 got there we 
had breakfast just as usual, but no family 
prayers, because Josiah had to go off to 
Sunday school. They have two sessions, it 
seems, one in the afternoon for the lazy 
ones, I suppose. I was real disappointed, 
for I always calculate on Sunday morning 
prayers to fit me for the day’s exercises. 
Then, too, | always like to walk to church 
with the family and here in Lanesville, of 
course, I have to go alone. But Harriet 
went with me and we took our seats in their 
pew, one of the best seats right in the mid- 
dle aisle. But Josiah didn’t come, and [| 
leaned over and asked [larriet where he 
was, and she nodded over to the second aisle 
and there he was ushering the people into 
their pews. 

‘“T allow to you, Sybil Langton, that I did 
feel just a little puffed up in my heart to 
see him walking in and out in that grand 
church, with its handsome carpets, just as if 
he was at home, and talking as familiar with 
em all as if he was as good as the best of 
‘em. ButI missed him from the head of the 
pew, seeing I sit alone so much at home, 
and I wanted him to sing Ortonville and 
Coronation and all the old tunes with me. 
He always had such a nice voice and it 
sounded above them all, you remember, 
Sybil. Well, I thought he would come 
when he had finished ushering, but he didn’ t, 
and Harriet said he had to take up the col- 
lection. And along after the sermon had 
begun, just as I was trying to get my mind 
fixed on the argument, in he came, I 
couldn’t help thinking that he seemed real 
tired—he works dreadful hard all the week— 
and he fidgeted around considerable and 
didn’t seem to enjoy the sermon, and he 
kept putting his hand up tothe bald spot 
on his head—guess I told you he is losing 
his hair, but his father wa’n’t bald till he 
was twenty years older—and it all worried 
me so that I didn’t enjoy the sermon much. 

‘Well, I hoped that his Sunday work was 
done, and that he would go home with us 
after church and have a nice quiet time in 
the afternoon. You know how we always 
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used to sit around together and read and 
talk over the sermon. But after church, 
seeing that he was a trustee, he had to stay 
and take care of the money and look over 
some papers and meet a committee and see 
the minister; and so we walked home alone. 

‘“As soon as dinner was over he was off 
again to a trustees’ meeting at the church— 
it was something about raising the pew 
rents to meet the minister’s salary. I own 
I was astonished to think that they should 
take Sunday afternoon for such a meeting, 
and that, with all the silks and velvets and 
furs in that church and every seat full, any- 
body should have to worry about the min- 
ister’s salary. Of course up here in Lanes- 
ville, where land is plenty and money scarce, 
we expect to have a hard time getting money 
for the church and missions. When I asked 
Josiah about it he laughed and said that 
just because there were so many silks and 
velvets in the church there wasn’t enough 
money for the minister and the singing be- 
side. 

‘Well, there was a mission school after 
the trustees’ meeting, and after that Josiah 
had to select hymns for a temperance meet- 
ing that he had to lead somewhere down in 
the slums that evening. He came to church 
for me and Harriet just as the sermon was 
over, and stayed with us to the half-hour 
prayer meeting after the service, and met a 
music committee and the choir about a con- 
cert to get money to pay the organist. 

‘‘ Josiah saw that I looked alittle dubious 
about that, but he laughed and said, ‘You 
see, mother, our people live so far apart 
that Sunday is the only day that we can be 
sure of getting them all together.’ I wanted 
to ask if they didn’t find time during the 
week to meet for other purposes, but it 
didn’t seem to be my business to ask it, 

‘‘ When he got home it was almost eleven 
o'clock, He sat down in the big chair and 
leaned back and closed his eyes, as if he 
was too tired to speak. Harriet got’ him 
something warm to drink and about mid- 
night he went to bed. It was just that way 
every Sunday night all winter, and week 
days, too, for that matter. Talk about 
farmers working hard! They live one long 
holiday compared with a business man in 
the city. Now, for all Josiah’s father was 
a hard-working man, and a saving, thrifty 
man, too, there wasn’t often a day in the 
year when he couldn’t harness up and take 
a ten-mile drive to the Falls, or to a Farm- 
ers’ Club, or a cattle show; and if he went 
on business, of course he had the long ride 
all the same. But Josiah went away from 
the house at eight o’clock in the morning, 
had his lunch down town and came home to 
dinner at seven or half past every night. 

‘‘Monday night there was another com- 
mittee meeting at the church, and I declare 
to you, Sybil Langton, I did get tired of 
hearing about committee meetings and trus- 
tees’ meetings before the winter was over. 
Tuesday night there was an Endeavor meet- 
ing, and Josiah had something to do with 
that; Wednesday was the regular chureh 
prayer meeting, and generally a committee 
meeting at the close; teachers’ meeting 
came Thursday night and Friday there was 
a meeting at the mission. Sometimes he 
had Saturday evening at home, but oftener 
there was something connected with the 
church to call-him out. 

‘With so many privileges -you might 
wonder at what I began to tell you about. 
But I wouldn’t confess it to any one else, 
Sybil, not even to Harriet, but somehow 
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Josiah’s exercises at family prayers weren’t 
so edifying as they used to be. They lacked 
grace. It seemed as if he used up his bod- 
ily strength so close that he hadn’t enough 
vitality to grow spiritually, and he seemed 
hurried every minute of his life. 

“ One day, just before I came away, I said 
to him, as we was sitting by the fire in my 
room and Harriet had gone out to see some 
of her folks, and it was almost the first time 
we had set down together quiet and alone 
since I went there, says I, ‘Josiah, what do 
you think the Sabbath was made for?’ 

‘«* Why for rest and worship, I suppose.’ 

‘¢* Well, then,’ says I, ‘you are breaking 
the Fourth Commandment every Sunday of 
your life, for you don’t get a half-hour’s 
rest from morning till night.’ 

‘«* But ain’t [ resting when I am listening 
to the sermon,’ says he. 

““*No,’ says I, ‘not if you listen as you 
did last Sunday you ain’t, and what -is 
more you ain’t growing in grace as you 
ought to be in the midst of all your priy- 
ileges. Honestly,.do you think you are a 
better Christian than you used to be in the 
old church at Lanesville?’ 

‘* Josiah thought a few minutes and his 
face was rather red, for I had spoke pretty 
plain. 
says he: ‘But, mother, some one has to 
attend the trustee meetings and the mission 
schools and all that or else the chuich could 
not get on. There must be some machin- 
ery and some common workers or else the 
spiritual part will suffer.’ 

‘*¢Be you the only man in the church,’ 
says I, ‘who can do these things? I want 
to have you useful in the Lord’s vineyard, 
Josiah, but the Lord never intended to have 
one man do all the work, and so load him- 
self with business cares in the church that 
he has no time to care for his own soul. 
And are you quite sure, Josiah, that there 
ain’t a little grain of spiritual pride in it all; 
and if your name wasn’t printed in all the 
church calendars and circulars and in all 
the Sunday notices as an ofticer in all the 
societies you would be just as willing to 
give all your time on Sunday and a good 
part of it on week days to missions and 
meetings and, all the rest? The Bible tells 
about some folks that are righteous over- 
much, and I have been thinking that per- 
haps some of you are busy overmuch.’ 

‘“‘T said a good deal more in the same 
strain, and Josiah took it in good part from 
me because he knew that I said it for his 
good. ’Tisn’t that I want to have him 
shirk the Lord’s work—he is in no danger 
of doing that—but it is a question in my 
mind whether a large part of this church 
machinery that is called the Lord’s work 
isn’t contrived for the glory of man instead 
of for the glory of God. And that’s what I 
meant when I said that Josiah had fallen 
from grace, but he promised to think over 
‘what I said and he’ll get back—I know he’ll 
get back.”’ 


A TIRED WOMAN’S EPITAPH. 


Here lies a poor woman, who always was tired, 
Who lived in a house where help was not hired. 
Her last words on earth were: ‘‘ Dear friends, I am 
going 
Where washing ain’t done, nor sweeping, nor sew- 
| ing, 
But everywhere there is exact to my wishes; 
For there they don’t eat and there’s no washing of 
dishes. : 
Vil be where loud anthems will always be ringing, 
But having no voice, I’l] get clear of the singing. 
Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me never, 
I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 
nes : —San Francisco Times. 
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He see what I was thinking of and 


that must have been. 
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TRAINING THE BABY, 


BY MRS. MARY RICE MILEER. 


For the thousands of children who merely 
“come up’? without home discipline the 
kindergarten works wonders in its blessed 
way. But for other thousands of babies in 
homes where there is sincere longing to de- 
velop the little ones, physically, morally and 
mentally, in the best manner let the temper- 
aments be conscientiously studied by the 
mother, who knows, better than any other, 
the peculiarities inherited. Usually out of 
five children no two are alike. Sit for an 
hour on the sands with scores of infants, 
little tots with their nurses and larger chil- 
dren in the surf and out, and there you have 
a study of human nature. It is easy to 
fancy the nursery training which has made 
this child jerk away from a restraining hand 
and slap it ina vixenish manner. ‘‘ What 
shall I do?”’ asks the young mother, morti- 
fied and baffled before a little world. First 
we shall ask her, does she really wish to 
treat the child’s temper as she would treat 
a physical outbreak of bad blood? Is she 
sincerely desirous of training her baby as 
thoroughly as her husband’s colt is being 
trained? If so, let her put into practice a 
few essential principles. 

One thing at a timeis a fundamental rule. 
Certainly as soon as baby can walk it must 
be taught to carry one thing at a time, prob- 
ably with both hands, concentrating its at- 
tention with a commending word: ‘‘Care- 
ful, that is a good child; do not let it fall or 
spill,’’?’ The number of dishes broken through 
divided attention is shocking among grown- 
ups. Almost all household breakage comes 
from the fault that grows with one’s growth 
of doing two things with two hands that 
would fill four hands and two ‘‘ massive 
brains’’ to say nothing of “eagle eyes.”’ 

Side by side with this lesson of singleness 
comes exactness. A pattern mother begins 
with a baby toddling and lisping and gives 
ita message to papa or aunt or grandma: 
‘“‘Say to grandma, ‘Mamma wishes to see 
you.’’’ At first the child may only be able 
to take grandma’s hand and with little 
grunts and tugs lead her to mamma, But 
the message has been realized and the child 
has obeyed. Very soon it can carry a mes- 
sage correctly from room to room, and this 
may be made a diversion, to rest the child 
from its playthings and to occupy its mind 
by giving it something to do, But exact- 
ness is the point as effecting a habit of truth- 
fulness. 

Even go so far as this: ‘‘Go to Aunt 
Frances and say, ‘Mamma wishes to borrow 
your pencil,’ adding, ‘Give this paper to 
Aunt Frances.’’’ Having the message writ- 
ten on the paper, the aunt compares it with 
what baby has said, and if the verbal mes- 
sage has been shortened to ‘‘ Mamma wants 
oo pencil,’’ the aunt says: ‘‘O, mamma does 
not ask in that way,” and gently suggests, 
and finally gets from the child the proper 
wording before the pencil is given. By a 
little practice this will lengthen into a play, 
calling out ingenuity and innocent fun. 
The little messenger may wear a cap or have 
a badge and play messenger boy, thanks, 
carefully worded, being the pay. In this, 
asin every other verbal contact, let polite- 
ness and gratitude be ingrained. 

There is a vulgar old story of a child ac- 
cepting an invitation to a party, and the 
parting injunction of its mother was, ‘‘ Act 
just as if you used a napkin and a silver 
fork every day.’’ We know how impossible 
Equally we know the 
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force of negative habits, if only awkward 
or careless habits, not touching morality. 
Thankless acceptance of a cracker, a glass 
of water or greater favor should be noticed 
continually (sotto voce), as some natures are 
both stubborn and thankless, and by auto- 
matic insistence by and by we get the 
‘thank you,” though it may not be quite 
gracious. Little acts of obedience can be 
compelled, also, through achild’s love of im- 
itation. Mamma receives a glass of water 
from maid or sister and invariably says, 
‘Thank you,”’ and baby can be made equally 
civil without ever feeling that it could or 
could not get a drink without. 

Great allowance should be made for ante- 
natal influences on a child’s temperament. 
Often the firstborn has peculiarities that 
are not repeated in any one of several chil- 
dren that come after. A good old mother, 
who has pondered deeply on this study in 
human nature, said to a young friend, 
‘“* Never have an unwelcome child.” 

Line upon line is another. nursery rule. 
To perfect the training of one child it is 
desirable that it have a companion. The 
first child is then strengthened in all good 
motives by being taught to teach another. 
Lessons in generosity may be inculcated by 
saying, ‘‘Give little brother a piece,’’ or, 
‘‘Lend little sister your ball a while, and so 
she will learn to give, or to lend, when she 
has something that you like.’’ Be watch- 
ful against the elder snatching from the 
younger, or, by outwitting baby or nurse, get- 
ting what fairly belongs to baby. This trick 
is often natural to number one from his 
having first been monarch of all the toys, 
and it should never be condoned as ‘‘ smart”’ 
or ‘‘cunning.’’ Justice and truth must be 
inviolably taught. Let number one be told: 
‘Baby will do whatever it sees you do, so 
you must be very careful if you want it to 
be good. If you cry, baby will ery.”? A 
neat nurse, whether mother or servant, can 
so impress a babe with a love of nice, neat 
things that slobbering is not acquired, and 
a soiled bib or tablecloth becomes a grief to 
the little penitent and continued spilling on 
the part of another will be its abomination. 

Give the child pure motives—to be clean 
because it is right to be clean, and not be- 
cause Mrs. Grant is coming and must not 
eatch it with sticky hands or a stained 
gamp. Never peril the child’s honesty or 
your own omnipotence by saying, ‘‘ Don’t 
let me. see you,’ or worse, ‘‘Don’t let me 
catch you,”’ thus and so, which begets con- 
cealment as implying no real concern for 
the untidiness unless it is found out, when 
it annoys the sight. Here let us enforce a 
habit of confession to prevent the possibility 
of concealment. It used to be counted 
“‘pretty good’’ if a child ‘‘owned up” toa 
bit of mischief when accused. Theosophy 
has come in and the present baby is trained 
to confess, not to wait until its little misde- 
meanors are reported. He breaks some- 
thing accidentally. He goes at once to the 
rightful owner and says he is ‘‘ sorry, but 
the ball went through the window,’ or 
‘knocked down the vase.”” Then let the 
confession be received with all the gentle- 
ness at command: ‘“‘It is a pity, but I am 
glad you told me, so the glass can be set 
before it rains,”’ or ‘‘ the pieces can be found 
and perhaps we can mend it,” letting the 
breaker realize the loss or trouble. It may 
be necessary to impose a forfeit, if the child 
is habitually careless, but never punish 
rashly. The child knows if the motives of 
the mother in charge are pure. 
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‘“ Always and always, night and morn,” 
let rebuke be, as much as possible, between 
the child and the mother (or her. monitor), 
out of sight of any observer, if possible, 
and out of hearing, too. Avoid nagging. 
An uplifted eyebrow, as the offender’s 
glance is met, a shrugged shoulder or shak- 
ing forefinger may be the signal of later 
settlement. But open and constant nag- 
ging mortifies, discourages and hardens a 
sensitive child, besides demoralizing its 
elders. To stick a canary with hat-pins 
would not be much more reprehensible, 

A child can be from its first eating taught 
that certain kinds of food he cannot have, 
and he will not expect them if the parent 
is sincere in denying as she withholds curry 
and horse-radish. But tampering with one’s 
word is fatal to subsequent control. A 
headstrong child may persevere in asking 
for what he covets—a patty or a privilege— 
till the person in charge pro tem (possibly 
grandma) says, in despair, ‘‘ You may have 
it just this once, but you must never ask 
for it again.”’” Such a child turned, with 
‘‘the apple of discord’? in her hand, and 
said to a third party, ‘‘I knew I'd get it.” 
She was only four years old, but wiser than 
grandmamma, 


AUTUMN FASHIONS. 


The maple owned that she was tired 
Of always wearing green; 

She knew that she had grown, of late, 
Too shabby to be seen! 


The oak and beech and chestnut then 
Deplored their shabbiness, 

And all, except the hemlock sad, 
Were wild to change their dress. 


“For fashion-plates we’ll take the flowers,” 
The rustling maple said, 

“ And like the tulip I’ll be clothed 
In splendid gold and red!” 


“The cheerful sunflower suits me best,” 
The lightsome beech replied ; 

‘‘The marigold my choice shall be,’’ 
The chestnut spoke with pride. 


The sturdy oak took time to think— 
“T hate such glaring hues; 

The gillyflower, so dark and rich, 
I for my model choose.”’ 


So every tree in all the grove, 
Except the hemlock sad, 

According to its wish ere long 
In brilliant dress was clad. 


And here they stand through all the soft 
And bright October days; 
They wished to be like flowers—indeed, 
They look like huge bouquets! 
—Edith M. Thomas. 
—— 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TWENTY-FOUR TRIANGLES ABOUT LAKE TIBE- 
RIAS. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


The geography of Palestine is no more suit-: 


able for Sunday study than the geography of 
Portugal unless it is taught in connection 
with definite religious instruction. . Let no 
mother “sit at ease in Zion” on Sunday after- 
noon because she has given her children a dis- 
sected map of Palestine to use or a copy from 
which to draw a inap, for the average child 
will not get much more Scriptural informa- 
tion in this way than he would from copying 
a page from a Bible concordance. But Bibli- 
cal geography can and should be made a most 
valuable background on which to paint in dis- 
tinct and vivid colors the life of Christ. Local 
memory is strong in children and it should be 
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cultivated for the storing up of Scripture facts. 
A simple system of map drawing has been 
given recently in these lessons. Apply these 
plans and others to a sand table and you will 
have found one secret of a happy and helpful 
Sunday afternoon. 

Any kindergarten Feather can give all 
needed information about sand tables, or 
make one. Saw down to a hight of six inches 
a firmly-made wooden box about three feet by 
two in size; put on a cover with a fastening 
that little fingers cannot open and fill the box 
nearly full of sand. On Sunday draw the box 
out into the middle of the room, dampen the 
sand so it will mold easily, and then show 
the children how to make mountains, cities, 
rivers, plains, etc., using different articles to 
represent the parts of the map: blue yarn or 
ribbon for the River Jordan, blue cloth cut in 
pear and mitten shapes for Galilee and the 
Dead Sea, or beans, coffee kernels or rice for 
the same purpose; buttons for towns, spools 
with sand piled round them for mountains, 
etc., then teach the Bible story of each. 

As nearly all the rest of the Sunday school 
lessons of this quarter are located near Lake 
Galilee, a special lesson about it will be found 
interesting and helpfu!. Use all the descrip- 
tions and pictures obtainable. Make a map 
of the lake and its surroundings on the sand 
table; have the lake at least twelve inches 
long. Notice that the Horns of Hattin are 
near the middle of the western side of the 
lake; north of these peaks is a nearly level 
plain; Bethsaida is directly north of the lake, 
close to it and just east of the Jordan; on the 
north side of the lake is a valley, as there is 
also on the south; Capernaum is half way 
between Horns of Hattin and Bethsaida; 
Gergesa is on the east side of the lake oppo- 
site the half way point between Horns of 
Hattin and Capernaum. The country east of 
the lake is hilly. 

Teach the names by syllables and by this 
rhyme: 

Ger-ge-sa and Beth-sai-da, 
And then we come 
To a town on the west side, 
Ca-per-na-um. 
Write Tiberias and Gennesaret thus to teach 
their pronunciation: Ti-B-re-us, Gen-S-A-ret. 

The facts of this lesson will be more easily 
learned by the following arrangement by 
threes. The outline should be written before 
Sunday on large sheets of paper from which 
the children can copy it on the triangles (see 
directions below); or, if the children cannot 
write, they can cut out the triangles and help 
mamma recall, after the lesson has been given, 
what she shall put on each. She will gain the 
attention of her audience at once if she de- 
livers this invitation to them in beginning the 
lesson: 


Come, children dear, come quick to me, 
And we will learn about the sea 

Where Jesus loved so much to be— 
Two dozen facts in groups of three. 


Outline for teaching. 
TWO DOZEN TRIANGLES ABOUT TIBERIAS, 


(a. Eastern part of Palestine. 
| b. Opposite Mt. Carmel. 

4 ¢. As far south of Mt. Leb- 
| anon as the length of the 
| Dead Sea. 


a. Galilee. 
2. What called? 4 6. Gennesaret. 
Le. Tiberias. 


1. Where is it? 


(a. Six miles wide. 

J b. Twelve miles long. 

|e. About one-fourth as large 
Las the Dead Sea. 


3. How large? 


(a. Like a pear upside down. 
bd. Jordan River flows 
through it from north to 

4 south. 

c. Smooth and blue in mild 
weather, but rough and 
ere in windy weather. 


4. How it looks. 


i Valleys on north aud 

south, 

5. The land around, 4 o. Barren hills on east side. 
c. Fertile plains on west 


side, 
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a. Luke 8: 32-34, 
b. Matt. 5:1. 
< ¢. The Horns of Hattin are 
| two peaks together, making 
three with the first named. 


6. Hills around. 


(a. Capernaum, northwest. 
b. Bethsaida, north, 
c. Gergesa, east. 


7. Towns around. 


a. Capernaum. 
1. Charged the disciples. 
2, Cured many sick. 

8. Some things that | »3. Called the little maid 


Jesus did = to life. 
at these towns. |b. Bethsaida, Bread given 
to 5,000. 
Ms Gergesa. Gave freedom 


(to the poor Gadarene. 


References for the above outline: Mark 6: 
32-44; 4: 33-41; Matt. 10: 1; Luke 8: 41, 42, 
49-56; Mark 5: 8-16. 

Occupation for the hands : 

Provide the children with a pattern of an 
equal sided triangle, three inches long on each 
side. Let them cut out twenty-four of these, 
then in their centers write respectively the 
eight questions of the outline, and on the 
three sides of each triangle write respectively 
the answers, ‘‘a,” “b,” ‘c,” appropriate for 
the different questions. It is better to make 
the triangles of cardboard rather than of pa- 
per, so that they can be used at future times 
when the Sunday school lessons are about 


Lake Galilee. 
pT es 


Between life and a book there must always 
remain a great gulf fixed. To merely copy in 
art the apparently meaningless, anomalous 
or unintelligible things of life, on the plea 
that such things do actually exist, is to mis- 
take the whole aim and scope of art.—W. P 
James. 


. 


Success 


has come to Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder because 


It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

It is not a secret nostrum, Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 

It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 

It is full weight and full strength 
until all used. 


SCOSCOSOC HOES 


Fiere’ a 


the most economical. Oneof 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


© will last as long as three of the ordin- 
© ary kind, and give better satistaction 
© as long as it lasts. Sold by all dealers. 
Send 16c. for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. 
YVOUGVGUOVUEGEUEG 


worth re Olt) t 3 
best lead pencil is always 
e) 
ie) 


NOTICE 


NAME THUS 


LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


©) HARTSHORN) 
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The Conversation Corner. 


ORNERERS 
will perhaps 
remember that 
our last sympo- 
sium on Collec- 
tions was cut 
short by the de- 
sire of the D. F. 
to display a let- 
ter he had re- 
ceived—a letter 
intensely interesting in itself, but having 
nothing to do with our subject. I ask him 
now to give us that curiosity-cabinet cut, 
and allow us full room for matters con- 
nected with that department of the Corner. 

Arrowheads. Just before the cut ap- 
peared in print a Corner correspondent 
from Idaho called to see me, bringing with 
him a beautiful collection of arrowheads, 
They were made of flint, quartz, obsidian 
and volcanic glass, and were finely pointed. 
He found them buried in heaps of sand, 
where the Indians had probably made them. 
I noticed particularly that they were much 
smaller than the arrowheads used by our 
New England aborigines. What was the 
reason for this? Are the Shoshones and 
Bannocks—I think Griswold said these were 
the makers of thé arrowheads—homeopa- 
thists that they treat their enemies with 
smaller weapons, or do modern tribes have 
improved methods of warfare? 

A sea-urchin on the second shelf—I do 
not mean the C-urchin on the top shelf— 
represents marine collections. 

FircuBure, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am eight years old. I 
am getting a collection of sands. Do you 
know of any one who is collecting sands? 
I have-sixty-two different kinds. One of my 
prettiest kinds isfromthe Bahamas, It is com- 
posed of tiny shells. I have them from many 
different parts of the world, from Lake Erie, 
from the Potomac at. Washington and from for- 
eign countries. Yours truly, MarGarger H. 


That is certainly a very fine collection of 
sands. I started a similar collection long 
ago but think I have only two specimens 
left—one bottle representing a boy’s mack- 
erel trip on the coast of Maine, the other a 
souvenir of the James River in Virginia, 
Curiously enough, since I have been writing 
this I have had a call from a veteran naval 
officer, whose early home was near Booth 
Bay where we hungry fisher-boys first landed 
and ate green apples (—— years ago this 
week!) and who was commander of the gun- 
boat Atlanta on the James at the close of 
the war; yes, for I remember sailing past 
his ship the day after Lee’s surrender! 


Roaers Park, Iu. 


Dear Mr, Martin: I am collecting shells, 
minerals and coins also. I have a Spanish 
piece of money that was coined about 1728— 
the date is rather indistinct. I read the Con- 
versation Corner ‘every week with much in- 
terest. Your little friend, FLorrence W. 


‘That girl ought to be interested in the 
“little girl Florence,’’ alias O Hana San of 
the Okayama Orphanage! 

: PROvIDENCE, R. I. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Taminsympathy with 
the Cornerers, though I have passed the 3 x 20 
+ 10 waymark! Ihave just seen in the Cor- 
ner [of July 12] Herbert’s inquiry for a book 
on beetles. I think Harris’s work on Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation, published by the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1862, would be a 
helpful book to your young friend. It con- 
tains over sixty illustrated notices of beetles, 
besides various other insects. Just after clos- 
ing the Congregationalist last night I stepped 
out upon the veranda, where my attention was 
drawn toa dark object on the walk. I went 
down to examine it, and Jo! 1t was a beetle! 
It had just broken its way out from its case- 
ment in the earth and lay there exhausted 


from its effort to escape, as the soil was trod- 
den to the compactness of a brick. I immedi- 
ately captured him and now send him encaged 
to you, in the interest of juvenile science. 
Yours very truly, n. w. w. 


I received the little box while at the 
White Mountains and thought some kind 
friend had sent me some jewelry; when I 
opened it, ‘lo, it was a beetle!”’ I for- 
warded it at once to the juvenile scientist— 
he would appreciate it! 


HiLissporo Bringer, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Thanks for that beetle. 
It is a fine specimen and one that I did not 
have in my collection. If I go to Kittery 
Point I shall get all the sea animals I can. 
Your young friend, HerBerr G. 


WORCESTER, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am much interested in 
natural history—insectivora. I haye not many 
Specimens, the most being in butterflies and 
moths. I also collect anything else in the 


way of animal, vegetable and mineral speci- | 


mens. Our cat Beauty had four kittens, but 
one died, I think they would all send their love 
to Kitty Clover and the Corner if they could 
speak. Your little Cornerer, ALFRED B. 


GosHEN, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am getting a collection 
of moths and butterflies. 
of butterflies and about twelve kinds of moths. 
Who is authority for the names of butterflies ? 
One of my friends has The Butterflies of the 
United States, by G. H. French, and I have 
Guide to Butterflies, by Samuel H. Scudder. 
They do not agree about the names. What is 

the best book about moths? Rupsy S. 


Prof, A. 8. Packard’s book, Entomology 
for Beginners [New York: Holt & Co. $1.75] 
has a very finé chapter on Lepidoptera and 
gives a long list,of books. 

Later. Remembering that a boy whom I 


t@- CORNERERS Giver AtrTentrion! 8} 
1 stop Mr. Martin right in the middle of 
his sentence to tell you a great secret and 
to ask you to help me to carry out a novel 
plan. I have recently found out that Mr. 
Martin is building a house, and in it he in- 
tends to have a Corner exclusively for Cor- 
nerers. Wouldn’t it be nice if we Corner. 
ers could put our heads and our pennies to- 
gether and get something to put in that 
Corner—a picture or a book or a chair— 
that will.remind him constantly of us and 
show him how much we think of him, for I 
really do care a good deal for him even 
though he puts me toa good deal of bother. 
But, on the whole, since he is so kind and 
is always getting up schemes to help others, 
I think it would be a grand plan to give 
him some of his own medicine. 

Now, my idea is this: Let any Cornerer, 
or any one interested in the Corner, who 
cares to join in this gift send to me (D. F., 
care the Congregationalist) what he or she 
would like to give, but not any amount 
over five cents apiece. Perhaps the best 
way will be to send it instamps. If you 
earn what you send, so much the better, 
and be sure and tell me how you earned it. 

I know that nothing I have ever done will 
upset Mr. Martin half so much as this. 
What an awful fuss he will make over what 
he calls my interference! But I know I 
sha’n’t be discharged, for I have spoken to 
the editors about the idea and they think it 
is a splendid one. This was the only way I 
could let you all know about it. So I shall 
hope that you will all be glad to give a 
penny or two (not over five) apiece to get 
THE CORNERERS’ GIFT FOR MR, MARTIN'S 

NEW HOUSE. 
Address your envelopes to D, F., care the 
Congregationalist, and I will report later 
what present we decide to give. D. F. 


Lhave fifteen kinds | 


=IN=it 
=== 


Oatmeals 


Are Lumpy— 


§ Hornby’s 
( Oatmeal 


H=0O 


\ Company, NOW 


=== = MSSM 


=== M=M=M= 


Grocer 


Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


When Baron Liebig, 


the great chemist, first discovered and made 
Extract of Beef the cost of a single poun! 
of it was about $14.00. Now, millions of 
jars of his world-famed : 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


are sold at less than one- & 
sixth of its first cost. 
Get the genuine with 
this signature in blue: 
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LESSON FOR Oct, 21. Mark 1: 21-34. 
A SABBATH IN CAPERNAUM. 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D, 


Luke puts the events of this lesson before 
that of last Sunday—the draught of fishes. 
Mark puts them after the call of the four dis- 
ciples who were fishing on that occasion. 
Neither writer sought to tell the story of 
Christ’s life. They gave such of His sayings 
and doings as had been preserved in memory 
which would best show His character and 
mission. 

We are fortunate in having one complete 
picture of our Lord’s life on a Sabbath. It 
was peculiarly His method to teach by exam- 
ples, and we need not question that His Spirit 
guided this record, showing us how we ought 
to keep the Sabbath, which is now the Lord’s 
Day, as really as that Spirit guided the record 
of the parables concerning prayer and the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. The 
account does not include the private experi- 
ence of Jesus in the early morning of that 
day. But it tells us that the next morning 
His disciples found Him in the solitude which 
He had sought for prayer, and no doubt the 
Sabbath opened with Him through the same 
experience, calming and strengthening Him 
for the wonderful events which were to fol- 
low. Three scenes are described in this pas- 
sage: 

I. Jesus in the synagogue. That was the 
Jews’ meeting house. The one habit recorded 
of Him was regular attendance on public wor- 
ship [Luke 4:16]. He exposed and denounced 
the abuses connected with it, but He never 
withdrew from it and He was accustomed to 
take part in its services. ‘Those who stay 
away from church because of the faults of 
those connected with it find in Him no sym- 
pathy with their position. 

He was a teacher in the synagogue. That 
was His custom. He said, “I ever taught in 
Synagogue and in the temple, where all the 
Jews come together.’’ Theservices were more 
like those of our Sunday schools than of the 
public worship. They began by the recita- 
tion of prayers and creed. Then came the 
reading of the Scriptures in Hebrew, which 
were translated into Aramaic, the language 
then spoken. After the reading and translat- 
ing Jesus used to comment on the passages. 
The first lesson of this quarter, describing the 
synagogue meeting at Nazareth, furnishes an 
illustration. Jesus was a Sabbath school 
teacher and taught His disciples to do like- 
wise. 

He conquered the evil spirit who inter- 
rupted the services. Jesus came to establish 
and to represent the kingdom of God among 
men and to overthrow the kingdom of Satan. 
He arrayed these two kingdoms against each 


other and made men feel that every tempta-' 


tion to which they yielded was a giving of 
themselves into the power of Satan. No doubt 
that morning He preached the kingdom of 
God as at hand and offered deliverance from 
the kingdom of Satan. At least one man in 
the audience was under the control of that 
kingdom of evil. He cried out against the 
preacher. These facts are made clear in: this 
account: 

1. Jesus distinguished between the man and 
the unclean spirit which controlled him. He 
addressed that spirit as an independent being. 

2. The unclean spirit recognized Jesus as 
the Holy One of God through His teaching. 
Men had not done this, though they had won- 
dered at the strange and profound impression 
He made on them. 

3. The testimony of the unclean spirit was 
true, but Jesus would not allow him to give 
it. He (literally) gagged the demon. He 
would not use evil spirits, nor can we use 
evil men, as witnesses to His truth. 

4. Jesus delivered the man, and simply by a 
command. He often touched the sick whom 
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He healed, but He always exorcised demons 
by the word of power. 

5. -The audience was thrilled by the deed, 
but it, was the teaching of Jesus which im- 
pressed them, ‘‘ What is this word?” they 
said [Luke 4; 36]. The report of Him that 
spread abroad was that by His presentation 
of new truth He could conquer Satan. In the 
beginning of His ministry He met the.prince 
of darkness in the wilderness and vanquished 
him by the word of God. He met him after- 
wards again and again in the persons of men 
possessed with evil spirits, and always con- 
quered them simply by His word of authority. 
These triumphs were symbols and pledges of 
that complete victory which all His disciples 
desire—which He saw in vision when He said, 
“I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven.” Thi8S same word is our power 
against the devil and all his hosts, ‘the word 
of faith which we preach: that if thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt'be saved.” 

II. Jesus in the house. He was prompt in 
His Sabbath duties. Mark says He went 
“straightway’’ into the synagogue. That 
means that He was there on time. When the 
services were finished He went “straight- 
way ”’ home, to Peter’s house, with James and 
John. He looked with compassion on the 
woman whom He found there sick, as He had 
looked on the miserable demoniac. He seems 
to have regarded her disease as her enemy, 
for He rebuked the fever as He had rebuked 
the evil spirit. But He approached her in a 
different way from that by which He had de- 
livered the man in the synagaqgue. He came 
to the sick woman’s bedside, took her hand in 
His, put His arm beneath her and lifted her 
up. She acknowledged His power and His 
affection, not merely by praising God for her 
restored health, but by attending to the needs 
of Jesus and His friends. Probably she served 
a meal for them. Jesus taught by example 
that the Sabbath is of all days the time to 
make home attractive; and the presence of 
friends there, when He is also a welcome 
guest, takes nothing from the sacredness of 
the day. 

We ought not to overlook the fact that 
Christ’s word of authority banishes disease 
as truly as demons from*men. Sickness is not 
always the direct consequence of sin. Some 
of the saintliest men and women have been 
the severest sufferers. Yet “sin entered into 
the world and death through sin.” Christ 
said, ‘‘I came that they may have life, and 
may have it abundantly.’”’ We shall do His 
work in driving out pain by obeying and 
teaching His word. The earth is yet to be the 
scene of the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy, 
“The inhabitants shall not say, I am sick: 
the people that dwell therein shall be forgiven 
their iniquity.” 

Il. Jesus in the community. Few physi- 
cians were in Galilee, and they of little skill, 


The news that one person had in one day de- 


livered a man from an evil spirit and had 
cured a woman of a great fever, both by a 
word and without cost to the suffererg, spread 
rapidly. The Sabbath ended at sunset, and 
as soon as the law allowed the people 
thronged about Jesus. They brought their 
sick and distracted ones before Him, and at 
His word demons fied, at His touch disease 
vanished, in His presence hope, love and 


. courage revived. Mothers went home with 


happy hearts to put their healed children in 


bed. Wives led away in the gloaming hus- 
bands who had been possessed by evil spirits, 


but were now in their right minds. The 
presence of Jesus was felt in the city, asit had 
been in the church and in the community, as a 
consoler and deliverer. Of all the days of the 
week He made that Sabbath radiant with hal- 
lowed memories. 

The right way to spend Sunday is to do as 
Jesus did: to worship God in His church, and, 
if one can, to teach what Jesus taught, over- 
coming evil by His word of power; to minis- 
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ter and receive ministries in the home in His 
spirit; and to close the day by loving service 
to neighbors who are in need. Christ’s word 
still has divine power on the lips of His dis- 
ciples. Services that seem small will have 
wonderful results when done in His name; 
and though the city or village may not talk of 
us who try to do His work, they will talk of 
Him, if with less wonder, yet with more wis- 
dom and love than on that Sabbath at Caper- 
naum. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, Oct. 14-20. Wherein Was the True 
Value of the Widow’s Mites? Mark 12: 41- 
44; 2 Cor. 8: 11, 12. 

In, her willingness, in her entire consecration, in 
her implied trust in God. 


Yu Ba 8 Cee 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Oct. 21-27. Which of Christ’s Teach- 
ings Seems to You Most Wonderful? pEprk 
1; 22; Isa.9: 6. 

This subject ought to secure one of the very 
best meetings of the year, The leader, or any 
one who intends to participate, will find it 
both profitable and enjoyable to gather to- 
gether all the allusions in the gospel to the 
surprise and wonder caused by Christ. One 
who has not studied this out hardly realizes 
the impression Jesus made on the people 
about Him. It is true that a good share of 
their marveling is due to His miracles, but 
the general impression received from a care- 
ful investigation of the gospels is that what 
Jesus was and what He taught occasioned 
more surprise than what He did. Indeed 
Mark and Luke make it clear that His early 
reputation was due to His originality as a 
teacher. On His first appearance in the syn- 
agogue at Nazareth His own townspeople 
wondered at the words of grace which pro- 
ceeded out of His mouth. Well they might 
wonder, for He was announcing the strange 
doctrine that He had been sent to preach good 
tidings unto the poor. And when, not long 
after this, He began to teach in Capernaum 
we find similar astonishment there. 

To tell which of all Christ’s teachings seems 
most wonderful is not an easy matter, We 
should be loath to lose any of them. Whata 
wide range they cover! How wonderful His 
teachings about God—His nearness, His love, 
His providence; about man—his kinship to 
God, his value in the sight of God, the divine 
possibilities of his nature; about heaven—its 
reality, its rich rewards and satisfaction! With 
all these glorious truths before us, who wants 
to pick out one and exalt it above the rest? 
Moreover, it is a common experience that a 
certain teaching fits a certain mood ‘of our 
mind, while at some other time another of His 
great words comes home to us ‘with peculiar 
force. Beautiful and tender as is the four- 
teenth chapter of St. John, its deeper mean- 
ing is not grasped by one who has never had a 
sorrow, who has never felt the need of com- 
fort. A person to whom life has been all sun- 
shine may find other teachings of the Master 
more immediately helpful and stimulating. 
But so suited are the words of Christ to all 
phases of experience that he who wants to 
find in them food for his life is never turned 
empty away. ; 

And, since this is an experience meeting, I 
will add that to me one of the most wonderful 
of all Jesus Christ’s wonderful and blessed 
teachings is that contained:in John 14: 23. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 8: 16; Mark 1: 27; 
10-12;,4.: 41; 5: 41, 425 6: 51; 12: Ate Sanh a: 
22, 36 5 SLOT V7, 13-16; 20: 265 246-9; John 
oe 16, 34; 6: 63, 67, 68; 7: 45, 465°8: 31; 12: 48- 
50; 14; 1-3,'24; 15: 3, 20 ; Rev. 3% Lhd oer 
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Books are good dry forage; we can keep 
alive on them; but, after all, men are the 
only fresh pasture.—Lowell’s Letters, 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE JOHANNINE THEOLOGY. 


Systematic theology presents in orderly 
arrangement the dogmas believed by ‘the 
churches, with the evidence that they are sup- 
ported by the Bible. Biblical theology in- 
vestigates the writings of Biblical authors, 
one by one, and educes from each one sum- 
mary statements of his teachings. Rational- 
istic theology states the independent views 
of thinkers and tests the wisdom of Biblical 
writers by their agreement or want of agree- 
ment with these views. This last method of 
determining the nature of God and His will 
concerning men is naturally resented by 
those who receive the Bible as giving a rev- 
elation of His nature and will. -The first 
method is not at present popular except as 
a result of the second, which is new and as 
yet far from complete. For the present, 
therefore, the constructive work of theology 
is to be done mainly by Biblical theologians. 
Prof. George B. Stevens, by his recent book, 
The Pauline Theology, established his repu- 
tation as a thorough scholar and a strong, 
candid, conservative student. His latest 
work, The Johannine Theology [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.00], is even. more suat- 
isfactory than the former, for the author 
has gained much comprehensiveness of view 
by comparing the types of thought of these 
two great inspired writers. This is seen 
not only by comparison between the tables 
of contents of the two books, but in the 
scope and treatment of the latest theme, 
and especially in the closing chapter, in 
which the theology of John and of Paul are 
compared. 

Dr, Stevens points out that the Johannine 
type of thought has been far less influential 
than Paul’s in shaping dogmatic systems, 
but he believes that it is higher than the 
legalism of Paul, and that theology, if it 
had been more permeated by the mystical 
and ethical elements of John’s thought, 
would have been vastly enriched thereby. 
“A one-sided adherence to the polemics of 
Paul—called out by the peculiar conditions 
of his age—has given to our Protestant 
theology a formally logical aspect which 
has often made religion too much a set of 
opinions and too little a life of fellowship 
with God.’’ The author’s method is to 
take a particular doctrine, such as sin, sal- 
vation, the Holy Spirit, and critically ex- 
amine what relates to that doctrine in the 
gospel and the three epistles. He discusses 
the interpretations given by other theolog- 
ical teachers, but in each case clearly states 
his own conclusions. The modesty, candor 
and breadth of this treatment are not less 
calculated to enlist the sympathies of the 
reader than the\thorough scholarship and 
reverent spirit which pervades the whole 
volume. ‘The author is en rapport with 
the writer of the fourth gospel, and repre- 
sents his spirit as well as interprets his 
meaning. To the believer in supernatural 
religion it is very satisfying to find clearly 
brought out and accepted the convincing 
evidence of the pre-existence of Christ, His 

vicarious suffering for sin, the. personality 
of the Holy Spirit and the saving efficacy 
of personal trust in Jesus Christ. The 
reading of this book will persuade the stu- 
dent to turn with greater interest to the 
gospel and epistles of John, and its spirit 
of earnest inquiry rather than of polemic 
discussion will lead to devotion as well as 
study. A somewhat extended bibliography, 


‘ 
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in which German works predominate, heads 
each chapter, and a list of authorities is 
given at the end of the volume. 


RELIGIOUS. : 


With the purpose and spirit of The School 
of Life [James Pott & Co, $1.50], by T. F. 
Seward, we are in sympathy. It is an at- 
tempt to apply to Christian thinking and 
living the law of development. The author 
accepts the evolutionary hypothesis, hold- 
ing it to be altogether consistent with the 
doctrine of an immanent God and with a 
divine plan and a special care for every in- 
dividual. The main endeavor of the book, 
therefore, as the name implies, is to recon- 
cile the conelusions of science with a spir- 
itual yet rational conception of the universe. 
Mr. Seward, who, by the way, is perhaps 
better known as the founder of the Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity, has evidently pon- 
dered long and read widely on his theme. 
Indeed, the blemish of the book is the num- 
ber and extent of citations from other 
writers. These detract from its unity of 
impression. Moreover, it is not- always 
clear to us that the difficulties which the 
author labors to clarify are, by his method 
of reasoning, altogether removed. But the 
strong grasp of spiritual realities which the 
book evinces, and the trustful, reverent 
spirit pervading every page, give it a whole- 
some and helpful character, and to certain 
classes of restless inquiring minds it ought 
to prove especially serviceable. 

The tenth volume in the American Church 
History Series is A History of the Unitari- 
ans and the Universalists in the United States 
[Christian Literature Co. $3.00]. Rev. 
J. H. Allen, D. D., has written the former 
portion of it and Rey. Richard Eddy, D. D., 
the latter. Each has given the reader a 
terse, comprehensive, well-arranged history 
of his own denomination from the point of 
view of a loyal and enthusiastic but not un- 
candid member. Probably there is as little 
in either statement to which scholars who 
are of evangelical belief will take exception 
as there well could be, The comparative 
meagerness of the record of each denomi- 
nation in respect to some of the results of 
religious effort which are held to be most 
important throughout Christendom is no- 
ticeable, but always has been evident. The 
volume fittingly takes its place in the excel- 
lent series which it continues. 

In The New Acts of the Apostles [Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.50] are included Rev. Dr. 
A. T. Pierson’s Duff Missionary Lectures in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. These lectures 
set forth the marvels of modern missions, 
the modern Christian church being com- 
pared with that of the first century in re- 
spect to missionary activity. They contain 
choice and abundant material and are popu- 
lar in diction. ‘They are written with large 
enthusiasm and in parts at white heat, 
They are adapted to enkindle new interest 
in missions and to induce more volunteers 
to enter the missionary service. <A valuable 
map accompanies the book.——A second 
edition is out of Alexander Mackay, Mission- 
ary Hero of Uganda [Thomas Whittaker. 
50 cents], one of the Splendid Lives Series. 
It is a short but graphic and appreciative 
record of the heroic career of this pioneer 
missionary whose name now is honored 
throughout Christendom, It deserves a 
wide reading. It has illustrations. 

There always is room for a good book 
which explains the conditions attending the 
earthly lives of Jesus and His disciples. 
Such a volume is Dr. Martin Seidel’s In the 
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Time of Jesus [A, D. F, Randolph & Co. 
75 cents] which has now been translated 
into English. It sets forth with consider- 
able fullness yet in a condensed form the 
state of things in the heathen world and 
the Jewish world. Its chapters treat of 
such topics, for example, as The Union of 
Peoples in the Roman Empire, The State 
of Morals among the Gentiles, The Polit- 
ical Government of Palestine, Religious Life 
among the Jews, The Messianic Hope, etc. 
It is a practically valuable little treatise. 
-—Another volume intended to promote 
a better knowledge of the Bible but written 
from a different point of view is Hastern 
Customs in Bible Lands [Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50], by Dr. H. B. Tristram, Canon of 
Durham, Eng. It describes Eastern dwell- 
ings, costumes, social usages, agricultural 
and pastoral methods, military customs, 
jurisprudence, money, trade, etc. It is at 
once popular and scholarly and cannot fail 
of cordial appreciation. 

A volume adapted to be useful among 
persons well disposed toward religion but 
not yet converted is Rev, Andrew Murray’s 
Why Do You Not Believe? [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 75 cents]. It is elementary 
and is meant to hold the attention and 
stimulate the action of those who have been 
aroused. It magnifies, explains and illus- 
trates faith. It is simple, tender and direct. 
It. has had a large sale already elsewhere 
and is likely to have one here in America. 
—Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co, have issued 
a dainty edition of Faber’s Hymns [$1.25]. 
It is probably true that the hymns of no 
other one writer form such a superior col- 
lection of sacred lyrics. They are exalted 
in sentiment, broad in range, skillfully at- 
tuned to men’s actual spiritual needs, fresh 
and striking in substance and singularly 
musical in form. Their hold upon the re- 
ligious world is assured, This edition is 
printed and bound beautifully, is small al- 
though its type is clear, and is illustrated 
finely. 

Carmina for the Sunday School [A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 35 cents], compiled by Rev. 
L. W. Mudge, D. D., and Rev. H. B. Turner, 
seems to be much superior to the ordinary 
book of the sort and to contain simple, 
strong and enjoyable hymns and tunes with- 
out descending to the level of commonplace- 
ness in sentiment or mere jingle in tunes. 


MISCHLLANEOUS, 


The two handsome volumes with an ag- 
gregate of more than a thousand pages, 
bearing on their covers the significant stamp 
of the wheel with its flying spokes, which 
tell the story of a Mr. Thomas Stevens’s 
trip Around the World on a Bicycle [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $5.00], are reprinted. The 
author is presented in the frontispiece as a 
vigorous, compactly built young American, 
with the spirit and courage for such an 
adventurous journey. Starting from San 
Francisco in April, 1884, in a little more 
than three months he made the trip across 
the continent to Boston. The next year he 
landed at Liverpoo), Eng., in May, and 
crossed Europe and Asia as far as Teheran. 
The second volume, which recounts his 
journey in 1886 from Teheran to Yoko- 
hama, is fullest of exciting adventure, and 
that journey ought to have satisfied any 
man’s ambition for dangerous and trying 
experiences. Mr. Stevens has a straight- 
forward and interesting style. He is a 
quick, if somewhat superficial, observer, 
and he does not linger over his observa 
tions, but chronicles them naturally ari 
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takes his reader along with him, never leay- 
ing him to wish for a change of scene. He 
does not veil his disagreeable experiences, 
but makes storm and mud, and hunger and 
loneliness, and the annoyances from rude 
and curious peasants and officious magnates 
highten the pleasures of sunshine and good 
roads and well-filled tables and pleasant 
companions on his fortunate days. He was 
brave and cool and ingenious in emergen- 
cies, and without boasting he makes the 
impression, which no one will be inclined 
to question, that his journey was a won- 
derful achievement against great obstacles. 
These volumes are a rare story of travel 
and adventure, disclosing many things about 
the lives and habits of people of many na- 
tions which could hardly have been discov- 
ered in any other way than by a journey on 
a bicycle. We cannot escape a feeling of 
regret that his Sundays brought him no 
rest, and that the religious life of Christian 
or pagan stirred in him no sympathy nor 
any but the merest passing interest. Yet 
he evidently found and appreciated cordial 
welcome in the homes of missionaries, while 
quite oblivious of any high idea of their 
work. 

Another reprint, and of a work which is 
not only a chronicle of travel but also one 
ot scientific exploration and adventure, is 
Edward Whymper’s Travels Amongst the 
Great Andes of the Equator [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $4,00] which was issued first 
some two years ago. Itis more of a scien- 
tific treatise than of a narrative of travel. 
Yet much of it cannot fail to interest any 
reader. It describes the efforts of the 
author and his party to ascend Chimborazo, 
Cotopaxi and other lofty peaks of the Andes 
range and it is of large interest and signi- 
ficance. Itis illustrated freely and contains 
maps, plans, tables and notes of many dif- 
ferent sorts. It is a fine specimen of suc- 
cessful book-making in its line. 

A breezy, healthful tone pervades Francis 
A. Knight’s By Moorland and Sea [Roberts 
Bros. $1.00], and the book will interest 
that increasing number of our people who 
are learning to see beauty, not only in moor- 
land and sea, but along common highways 
and in meadows within easy reach of one’s 
dwelling; for while the author describes 
principally scenery in Great Britain, he 
handles his subjects with such free hand 
that one does not need to cross the sea to 
appreciate his skillful delineations, For 
those, however, who have visited the west 
coast of Scotland and the rural regions of 
England the book possesses a special charm 
in what it will make to live again before 
their eyes. There is an even grace about 
the style which might become a little 
wearying were there not such an admirable 
variety of subject matter. The author’s 
own illustrations beautify the text. 

Child Life in Art, by Estelle M. Hurll 
{Joseph Knight Co, $2.00], is a charming 
treatment of childhood from a quite orig- 
inal standpoint. The author, who is one of 


our own contributors, has selected twenty- - 


five paintings by famous artists represent 
ing children in various phases—as ideal 
types, as dwellers in the palace, the field, 
the village, the street, child angels and the 
Christ child—and made them the basis of 
discriminating comment. Sympathetic in- 
sight into the hearts of childien and the 
superior quality of the art criticisms, added 
to the exquisite illustrations, place this un- 
pretentious little volume among the choice 
books suitable for Christmas gifts. 
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Three additional volumes have been issued 
under the auspices of the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle in the Home 
Reading Course for 1894-5, making five in 
all for this year’s course. The two previ- 
ously published are Walks and Talks in the 
Geological Field, by the late Prof. Alexander 
Winchell, LL. D., edited by Frederick Starr; 
and From Chaucer to Tennyson, by Prof. H. 
A. Beers, The three new ones are Hurope 
in the Nineteenth Century, by Prof. H. P. 
Judson; The Growth of the English Nation, 
by Profs. Katharine Coman and Elizabeth 
Kendall; and Renaissance and Modern Art 
[Flood & Vincent.. Each $1.00] by W. H. 
Goodyear. Each is carefully prepared for 
its special use and is illustrated. The suc- 
cess of the Chautauqua plan in helping to 
popularize knowledge has been abundantly. 
demonstrated. It seems this year to be 
more popular: than ever, many names of 
prominent men being found in the list of 
the class of 1898. These volumes are well 
adapted to carry on the work of the system. 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s new volume, Fa- 
mous Leaders among Men [T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50] resembles her earlier books in 
its general character, It describes Napo- 
leon, Nelson, Bunyan, Arnold, Phillips, 
Beecher, Kingsley, General Sherman, Spur- 
geon and Phillips Brooks. It is a series of 
graphic, faithful, inspiring portrayals of 
personal qualities and careers, and is cer- 
tain to be welcomed as widely and heartily 
as Mrs. Bolton’s other books have been. 
She possesses a peculiarly sympathetic and 
appreciative power as an author which finds 
a congenial field in biography. 

Among recent paper-covered stories two 
by Florence Warden are above average in 
ability. One is A Perfect Fooland the other 
Adela’s Ordeal [International News Co. 
Each 50 cents]. Considerable skill in por- 
traying character and arranging the courses 
of events is displayed in each book. George 
Mandeville’s Husband, by C. E. Raymond, 
and Vashti and Hsther come from D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, and each costs balf a dollar. 
The former depicts the utter and selfish ab- 
sorption of a literary woman in her writing 
and the latter is a not over wholesome study 
of modern British society.—An addition 
to the Incognito Library is A Husband of 
No Importance, by Rita [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 50 cents]. If any one enjoys a study 
of the characters of women who are sus- 
pected of being immoral without having 
been proved to be, he will find it in this 
story. While the work -has considerable 
literary merit, it will not be relished by 
those who do not seek the kind of society it 
chiefly discusses. 

The new magazine, the Bostonian [Bos- 
tonian Pub, Co.], edited by A. W. Braley, 
is bright and readable. Its first issue gives 
a long account of the Boston Theater and 
begins one of the Development of the Shoe 
and Leather Trade in Massachusetts. Two 
editions are to appear monthly, one paper- 
covered, at $1.50 a year; the other cloth- 
bound, at $3.00 a year. The magazine is 
illustrated and devotes considerable space 
to antiquarian matters. 


NOTES. 

—— A recent inquiry revealed the fact that 
at the B_ston Publie Library Dumas’s Count 
of Moute Cristo is the most popular work of 
fiction. Although the library contains four- 
teen copies of it the demand usually is ahead 
of the supply. 


— The outlook for the book trade this au- 
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tumn is very hopeful. The Publishers’ Weekly — 
of Sept. 29 contains twenty-eight closely 
printed pages of announcements of books 
which the leading houses are about issuing. 
There is your opportunity if you wish to plan 
your purchases of books for the season be- 
forehand. 


—— The letter of apology to Mr. Whistler, 
published in Harper’s Monthly for October, 
for certain alleged allusions to him in the 
March issue of Mr. Du Maurier’s story, Trilby, 
seems superfluous and absurd but may have 
been legally inevitable in order to placate the 
conceited and irascible Whistler. At any rate 
the affair has been a huge advertisement both 
for the Harpers and for him—which is what 
he doubtless had prominently in mind. 


— The New York Evangelist has been tak- 
ing a vote among Presbyterian Sunday schools 
in this country to ascertain what are con- 
sidered the best hundred books for a Sunday 
school hbrary. Ben Hur leads in popularity, 
being in 91, per cent. of the lists. The book 
next in the number of recommendations is 
Mrs. Prentiss’s Stepping Heavenward and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Dr. E. E. 
Hale’s In His Name follow closely. Singu- 
larly no books by A. L. O. E., the Abbots .or 
E. P. Roe are suggested. 


“BOOKS OF THE WEEK. F 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. By Herself. Two 
vols. pp. 330 and 662. $4.00. 
STUDIES IN FOLK-SONG AND POPULAR POETRY. By 


A.M. Williams. pp. 329. $1.50. 

A FLORIDA SKETCH-BOOK. By Bradford Torrey. 
pp. 242. $1.25. 

THE CHASE OF SAINT-CASTIN. By Mary H. Cath- 
erwood. pp. 266, $1.25. 

NARRAGANSETT BALLADS. By Caroline Hazard. 
pp. 107. $1.00. 

GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. By Lafcadio 
Hearn, Twovols. pp. 342 and 693. 4.00. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
LEADING EVENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
W. Montgomery. pp. 426. $1.00. 
THE CAILDREN’S SECOND READER. By Ellen M. 
Cyr. pp.186. 40 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. By Oliver Optic. pp. 
451. $1.50. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
ANIMAL LIFE. By Florence Bass. pp.172. 35 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY FOR NURSES. 
piled by Diana C. Kimber. pp. 268. $2.50. 
EssAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. pp. 3&4. $2.25. 
CHRONOLOGICAL UUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By S.L. Whitcomb. pp. 285. $1.25. 
Anson D. f. Randolph & Co. New York, 
JESUS THE Merssian. By Alfred Edersheim. pp. 


645. $1.75. 
IN THE TIME OF JESUS. By Martin Seidel, D.D. 
pp. 192. 75 cents. 
Wuy Do You Nor BELIRVE? 
Murray. pp.139. 75 cents. 
D, Appleton & Co. 


By D. 


Com- 


By Rev. Andrew 


New York. 


WOMAN’S SHARE IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE. By O. T. 
Mason, Ph.D. pp. 295. $1.75. 
GENERAL LEE. By Fitzhugh Lee. pp. 433. $1.50. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
FABER’S HYMNS. pp. 248. $1.25. 
GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUNSEL. Selected 


and edited by Anna H. and Huntington Smith. 
pp. 372. $1.25. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 

Huir ContEs. By Marie Minssen. pp.61. ‘20 cents. 
BILDER AUs DER TURKEI. From Grube. pp. 92. 
25 cents. ; 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
ALEXANDER MACKAY. By the author of The Story 

of Stanley. pp. 144. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


J. Selwin Tait. New York. 

THE UNTEMPERED WIND. By Joanna E. Wood. 
pp. 314. 50 cents. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

SHAKSPEARE’S STRATFORD. By W. H. Waite. 
69. 50 cents. 

Mrs. A. F. R. Martin. Newark. 

A PERPETUAL CALENDAR. Compiled from the 
words of Rev. R. KR. Meredith, D.D , by Mrs. Mar- 
tin aud Miss M. E. Simonds. $1.00 

S. Burns Weston. Philadelphia. 

TRUE LIBERALISM. By W.L. Sheldon. 12 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 

THE FUTURE PROBLEM OF CHARITY AND THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J. G. Brooks. Pp. 27. 25 cents. 


Pp- 


PEACEABLE BOYCOTTING. By C, A. Reed, pp. 47. 
25 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
September. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—UNIVER- 


siry EXTENSION. 


October. NoRTH AMERICAN.—FORUM.—INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.—CHAUTAUQUAN.— 
HOMILETIC.— PREACHER’S.—MUSIO.—TRUTH.—AT- 
LANTIO.—C ATHOLIC WORLD.—BOSTONIAN.—BABY- 
HOOD.—MCULURE’S.—REVIEW OF REVIPWS.—ART 
AMATEUR.—TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
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The American Board Gives Account of Its Stewardship. 


The Yearly Summary and Secretaries’ Papers Presented to the Madison Meeting. 


THE SHOWING IN THE HOME DE- 
PARTMENT, 


Forty-four new missionaries—thirteen men, 
eleven wives of missionaries, twenty single 
women—have been sent to the foreign field, 
while twenty-three missionaries and assistant 
missionaries who have been having a furlough 
in this country have gone back. 

At Worcester last year several important 
matters were referred to the Prudential Com- 
mittee with power to act. The first related to 
the securing of a change in the charter, allow- 
ing an increase in the Prudential Committee 
to fifteen and providing for their election in 
three classes to serve for three, two and one 
year, respectively. The necessary legal author- 
ity has been procured by the committee. The 
question whether unmarried women at a mis- 
‘sion shall have equal vote with the men in 
matters touching their own work was decided 
in the affirmative. The third resolution re- 
ferred to the committee asked them to report 
what changes would be necessary in the char- 
ter and by-laws of the board if at any time it 
were desired that women be placed upon the 
Prudential Committee. The committee has 
taken legal advice upon the question raised, 
and is of the opinion that if this change is de- 
sired it would be necessary first to secure un- 
doubted legal authority by an amendment to 
‘the charter distinctly authorizing such elec- 
tions. , 

The presentation to the churches of the 
work of the board has this year been heartily 
favored by pastors and officers of conferences. 
In addition to the secretavies, whose special 
business it is to appear before the churches, 
Dr. Webb, the chairman of the committee, has 
rendered generous service of this sort, while 
Dr. Hamlin has spoken often with his old-time 
power. Meanwhile, the district secretaries 
have pushed vigorously in their respective 
fields the interests of the board, Dr. Creegan, 
particularly, having found a cordial welcome 
from tbe middle district, whose oversight he 
assumed just a year ago. Missionaries at 
home on a vacation have been utilized freely 
for this service. 

The report notes an increasing call for mis- 
sionary literature, acknowledges the aid of co- 
cperative agencies like the Bible Society and 
closes with a detailed and telling statement 
of the present financial problems confronting 
the board. 


DR. OLARK’S RETROSPEOT, 


The beloved retiring secretary begins his 
survey with the meeting of the board at Chi- 
cago in 1865 when he succeeded Dr. Anderson, 
whose general policy he strove to carry out. 
After alluding to the establishment of the 
Woman’s Board in 1868, Dr. Clark describes as 
follows 

THE ORIGIN OF THE JAPAN MISSION. 

“ An Amherst student on a vacation tramp 
came to the house of the foreign secretary for 
a night, and in the morning, after leading at 
family prayers with great simplicity and ear- 
nestness, he took the hand of the secretary in 
both his, saying, ‘You must send missionaries 
to my country.’ He would take no denial. 
As when six years later he stood before the 
board at Rutland pleading for a Christian col- 
lege in Japan and saying, ‘I will not sit down 
until you promise,’ so now to every plea that 
the board had already more work than it could 
well carry on came the same response, ‘ You 
must send missionaries to my country.’ Such 
was the birth of the Japan mission. ‘The son 
of a former secretary of this board went out 
the next year as the first missionary to Japan. 
Others followed. In the spring of 1874 two 
churches were organized, and now seventy 
churches are reported, forty-three of them 
entirely self-supporting, with a membership 


of over 11,000. Here has grown up a Christian 
university with its schools of science, political 
economy and theology, its hospital and its 
training school for nurses. Here, also, are a 
college for women, a school for Bible workers, 
and one for kindergarten workers. In short, 
here have been set in operation, within the 
space of twenty-five years, all the agencies for 
a broad Christian culture from kindergarten 
to university. Thus have been answered the 
prayers of Joseph Neesima, thus realized the 
hopes of his generous benefactor, Alpheus 
Hardy, so long the honored chairman of the 
prudential committee of this board.” 

In 1870 Dr. Clark attended as a representa- 
tive of the board the jubilee convention of the 
founding of amission in the Hawaiian Islands, 
where he was most hospitably entertained and 
took steps toward the organization of a native 
theological institute now conducted by Dr. 
Hyde. The autumn of 1870 witnessed the 
withdrawal of the most of the Presbyterian 
constituency of the board. In 1871 Dr. Clark 
visited the missions in the Levant. At the 
Salem meeting in the autumn of that year the 
board voted to take up work in papal lands, 
the results of which have justified the wisdom 
of the undertaking. 

The retrospect goes on to recount memorable 
occasions like that at Providence in 1877, when 
$48,000 was pledged for the debt in less than 
an hour, the reception in 1879 of the Otis 
legacy of $1,000,000, the opening of missionary 
effort in the Dark Continent in 1880, and the 
adjustment through the services of a deputa- 
tion of the difficulties in the Armenian field, 
and the reception in 1879 of the Swett bequest 
of half a million dollars. 


SELF-SUPPORT. 


Passing from the historical to the philo- 
sophical side of missions, Dr. Clark notes the 
advance in methods which experience has 
found desirable. He speaks thus in regard 
to self-support: ‘‘ Thirty years ago very little 
had been done in this direction beyond set- 
ting forth the general principle. The churches 
were gathered from the humblest classes, and 
no little effort was required to arouse in them 
any sense of personal responsibility for the 
support of their own churches and schools. 
Their condition was so wretched in most in- 
stances as to lead the missionaries to feel that 
any attempt to secure funds from them would 
be utterly useless. The first decided move- 
ment in this direction was made by Rev. C. H. 
Wheeler, D. D., of Harpoot, in the publication 
of his volume entitled Ten Years on the Eu- 
phrates. This was largely a record of the 
author’s experience and was received by dif- 
ferent missions of the board with compara- 
tively little favor at first, though more and 
more appreciated as time went on. One favor- 
ite maxim of Dr. Wheeler’s may well be quoted, 
that no Christian man or woman, however 
poor, should be denied the privilege of Chris- 
tian giving. An auxiliary to this movement 
was found in a Sermon on Tithes by ‘ Blind 
Hovhannes,’ more commonly known as ‘ John 
Concordance.’ This sermon, delivered to one 
of the poorest congregations in all Eastern 
Turkey, was circulated by thousands and tens 
of thousands in this country and in Great 
Britain. The principle of self-support was 
fully and fairly set forth by these publica- 
tions, and every effort has been made to se- 
cure its general acceptance in mission fields. 
The result is that, from Jess than $5,000 annu- 
ally raised by native churches as late as thirty 
years ago, the amount has increased to more 
than $100,000 a year. Of course the results 
vary in different missions, according to the 
pecuniary circumstances of the people. In 
India, in view of the abject poverty so widely 
prevalent and the ignorance of industrial pur- 
suits which might furnish a livelihood, com- 


paratively little can be done. Where millions 
of people lie down at night hungry on the 
bare ground it is idle to expect much in the 
way of funds for building churches or support- 
ing pastors and schools. In Japan, on the 
other hand, the churches haye been largely 
independent from the first. Forty-three out 
of seventy are reported as self-supporting, and 
church edifices suited to their wants are built 
by the people themselves. The practice of 
self-support is now generally accepted as the 
condition of the best spiritual life.” 
EDUCATING CONVERTS. 

Another phase of missions is especially dear 
to Dr. Clark, and well worth pondering are 
his words on higher Christian education. 
“The principle adopted in the Hawaiian 
Islands and largely in Micronesia, and gener- 
ally in the earlier missions of the board, was 
that all a Christian people owe to the unevan- 
gelized is simply instruction in the gospel of 
Christ, and that all efforts for education should 
be limited strictly to the training of native 
evangelists The English language was not 
to be taught, but only the vernacular; and, in 
the native languages even, no instruction in 
the arts or sciences was to be given—nothing 
beyond the reading of the Scriptures. This 
seems to have been the general plan pursued 
by most missionary societies, but the history 
of missions has shown that for the develop- 
ment of a Christian community whose mem- 
bership should be vigorous and self-reliant, 
competent to support and advance the reli- 
gious institutions necessary for a permanent 
Christian civilization, some broader view of 
the education required must be adopted... . 
It is now recognized that Christianity means 
more than simply instruction in the vital 
elements of the gospel; it enters into the en- 
tire life of man, and the wisest culture is that 
which considers him in his intellectual and 
social as well as in his spiritual life. It is 
only as the man and the whole man is devel- 
oped that Christianity vindicates its claim to 
the sovereignty of human hearts. 

“By reason of the present rapid means of 
intercommunication nations are brought to- 
gether, and no Christian community, even on 
mission ground, can escape the invasion of 
false theories of science, of morals, or of re- 
ligion. The conceptions of materialism and 
humanitarianism must be met by the larger 
conceptions of Christian thought. In view of 
these considerations, it is with special satis- 
faction that we note the progress of higher 
Christian education in all our mission fields 
in the last twenty-five years. Within that 
time our high schools have increased in num- 
ber from fifteen to 133. These are emphati- 
cally Christian schools, the larger portion of 
the graduates going out as professed followers 
of Christ to diffuse the best influences of the 
gospel in their homes and in the churches to 
which they belong. The same period has also 
witnessed the establishment of our eleven 
Christian colleges, including three for women, 
and our seven theological seminaries, to whose 
students the best thought of the world is now 
accessible through the medium of the English 
language. To these have lately been added a 
school for nurses and three training schools 
for Bible women. As hardly less important 
to the future Christian community should be 
mentioned the beginnings of training for 
kindergarten work in several of our mission 
stations. As centers of intellectual and spir- 
itual life and power, who can estimate the 
value of these institutions to the future of 
our work? Already do we see results in the 
growth of our mission churches in Christian 
character as well as in numbers.” 

FAREWELL WORDS. 

“The retiring secretary cannot lay down his 

work without grateful acknowledgment first 
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of all to the Head of the Church for the priv- 
ilege, the unspeakable privilege, of serving in 
so noble a cause; to the members of this board 
for their generous consideration during so 
long a period; and to the Prudential Commit- 
tee, always kind and considerate, many of 
whom, amid pressing cares of their own, have 
been constant in attendance and have given 
so much time and thought to the interests of 
this board. Itis needless in this presence to 
do more than name such men as Augustus C. 
Thompson, with his minute and world-wide 
knowledge of missionary work; Isaac R. 
Worcester, whose sound judgment and wise 
counsels are still fresh in memory; Nehemiah 
Adams, of an earlier day, whose presence in 
the committee-room was felt as a benediction; 
or such laymen as Charles Stoddard, Linus 
Child, Abner Kingman, J. Russell Bradford, 
Alpheus Hardy, Ezra Farnsworth and EIl- 
bridge Torrey, not to speak of others whose 
names will readily occur to all. Especially 
would he recall his indebtedness to the late 
Dr. Worcester and to Dr. Strong of the edito- 
rial department, always ready with a helping 
hand, who at different times have taken charge 
of his correspondence in seasons of illness or 
of absence abroad, and who, by the consider- 
ate carefulness with which every trust to them 
was fulfilled, have contributed not a little to 
the welfare of the cause; to the missionaries, 
who have only too warmly appreciated what 
he has tried to do for them, whose words of 
love and sympathy have often given him new 
courage and hope, and whose tender farewells 
in these last days of his official connection 
with them have been doubly precious; to the 
many personal friends who have been ready 
to respond with special gifts and words of 
cheer in darkest days; to the officials of the 
Woman’s Boards, always cordial and helpful; 
to those associated with him in the missionary 
rooms, from the various employés so thorough 
and faithful in all details, to the executive 
officers with whom he has been so closely con- 
nected, especially to those younger associates, 
Dr. Daniels and Dr. Barton, whose kindly 
support under his increasing disabilities has 
been so grateful to him during the past year. 
Nor would he be unmindful in this presence 
of the helpfulness of one who during all these 
years, ‘for better, for worse, in sickness and 
in health,’ has shared with him all the varied 
experiences of a missionary secretary, has 
welcomed so many missionaries to his home, 
and in these last few weeks has made possible 
the preparation of this paper. 

‘With these and such as these, at home and 
abroad, it has been a delight to be associated 
in Christian work. Men pass away, institu- 
tions abide; the workers change, the work 
goes on. The kingdoms of this world shall 
yet become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
His Christ. Unto this sublime end are we, 
even we, permitted to be ‘workers together 
with God.’ To this her privilege let the 
Church arise, ‘the glory of the Lord being 
risen upon her.’”’ 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF MISSION 
FIELDS. 


Aside from the interference of the Turkish 
Government with our educational institutions 
in that empire, the year has been one of steady 
progress in all the fields under the care of the 
board. In papal lands there has been special 
cause for gratitude In India the higher classes 
are being reached as never before, and never 
before have so many villages been reported as 
applying to the missionaries for instruction in 
the gospel, and never before have missionaries 
been so much tried on account of their inabil- 
ity to improve the remarkable opportunities 
presented to them. The situation in Japan 
has been peculiarly trying, but it is all the 
more gratifying that 670 new members have 
been added to the churches during the year, 
that the Doshisha and the College for Women 
and other educational institutions, including 
a training school for women and kindergarten 
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for the children, have been so well sus- 
tained. 

In Micronesia there have been both light 
and shadow, but in the Marshall Islands the 
outlook is decidedly more encouraging than 
for many years. Ponape is still in the hands 
of the Spaniards and without missionary resi- 
dence or labor, but here light predominates 
over darkness. During the year most cheer- 
ing tidings have come from the island in re- 
spect to the persistence of Christian worship, 
the maintenance of Christian schools and the 
purpose of the Christian people to enlarge 
their operations. The work already estab- 
lished in our four Chinese fields has been well 
maintained, faithfully prosecuted and blessed 
with cheering results. In the North China 
Mission a special interest gathers about the 
great reviva] which was enjoyed at Peking, at 
Tung-cho, at Tientsin and other points. The 
college and other educational institutions 
centering at Tung-cho received a special bless- 
ing and inspiration for the larger work to 
which they are now called, and the spirit of 
the native preachers and the courage of the 
missionaries were stimulated in the most 
happy way by this gracious visitation. Larger 
additions to the churches of the mission upon 
confession of faith are reported this year than 
in any previous year in the history of the mis- 
sion. The attendance upon the schools of the 
mission also shows a decided adyance. The 
mission staff has received welcome and im- 
portant additions during the year, but still 
remains unequal to the greatness of the field 
and the ripeness of the opportunity. 

The general interest of the civilized world 
in Africa and its development continues un- 
abated, and the Christian effort to fill its dark 
lands with light and its great peoples with 
the Christian life remains, as hitherto, the 
heart and living core of that movement. — It is 
becoming more plain every year that nothing 
is done to good purpose in lifting up this long 
neglected continent into its appointed place 
in the life and development of the world at 
large unless, along with all political and com- 
mercial activities, the gospel is preached and 
its institutions established and its life awak- 
ened in the hearts of the people. 

In no part of the fields occupied by the 
board are the contrasted lights and shades of 
missionary labor more marked than in the 
Turkish Empire. Here our workers labor es- 
sentially alone, carrying almost the sole re- 
sponsibility under God for the spiritual ref- 
ormation of the nominally Christian popula- 
tion of the empire and the evangelization of 
the people of Islam. For more than seventy 
years this work has been pursued under the 
guidance of divine Providence; able men and 
women have been appointed to administer it, 
the treasury has been generously drawn upon 
to sustain it, and a deepening interest on the 
part of our constituency has gathered about 
the maintenance and progress of this great 
task. Viewing the course of events for a sin- 
gle year we may not so easily note the signs 
of progress, and may be unduly depressed by 
the unmistakable indications of opposition; 
but, taking a longer review and comparing 
the facts at the present time with those of 
ten years since, we see at once how steady 
is the progress, how resistless the march of 
all this work toward ultimate and complete 
success. 

The report concludes with this statistical 
summary: ‘‘In more than 1,100 populous 
centers a force of 3,441 laborers, foreign and 


‘native, is preaching the gospel in twenty-six 


different languages and conducting a great 
evangelistic and educational enterprise. In 
421 churches there is gathered a total member- 
ship of 40,871, 3,055 of whom have made pro- 
fession of their faith this year. In sixteen 
theological schools 230 students are in direct 
training for the ministry; 128 colleges and 
high schools gather 7,611 picked youths of 
both sexes and prepare them to re-enforce the 
native agency, besides 39,366 pupils under 
Christian instruction and influencein common 
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schools. Medical service steadily expands 
and broadens the area of missionary labor; 
the volume of Christian literature widens and 
exerts a deep and stimulating influence.” 


SECRETARY SMITH’S PAPER. 


The Intellectual Preparation of the Mission- 
ary was Dr. Smith’s theme. Starting by ac- 
knowledging the necessity of a divine call to 
the foreign field, the secretary emphasized 
first the point that education and culture are 
essential to any important undertaking. They 
are sources of power, and no man can be too 
wise or too thoroughly educated for any great 
work. Moreover, knowledge is the handmaid 
of Christianity. In the second place, the for- 
eign work demands the most thorough intel- 
lectual preparation. ‘‘ When we recall what 
it cost to give Christianity the victory in its 
first deadly grapple with heathenism in the 
Roman empire, and then consider that just as 
great a task awaits us in each one of the pagan 
nations of our times, and that in the foreign 
missionary work of today we are at one and 
the same time attempting this task in Turkey 
and India and Burma and China and Japan 
and in the great continent of Africa and 
among the islands of the sea, then we begin 
to see how tremendous is the work, how 
needful any help from any source that can be 
brought to our aid. 

‘‘The great missionaries of the past have 
been men of intellectual power. Irenzeus, who 
gathered the martyr churches of Lyons and 
Vienne in Gaul, was a master of the learning 
and philosophy of his times; and his learning 
brought no eclipse upon his Christian faith 
and zeal, but rather gave them feet to run and 
wings to fly and multiplied his influence many 
fold. St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, St. Co- 
lumba of Scotland, St. Augustine of England 
were all marked negen of their times, possessed 
of the best learning as well as the noblest zeal 
of the age. / 

‘‘ Boniface, the apostle of Germany, Cyril 
and Methodius of Bulgaria and Moravia, Aus- 
char of Denmark and the North, great mis- 
sionaries and founders, were scholars as well 


‘as saints, and gave letters and learning as 


well as the true faith to the mighty nations 
they served. 

‘And the men of later days maintain the 
record and renew the illustration—such men 
as Carey with his numerous translations of 
the Bible, Judson giving the Bible to Burma, 
Morrison giving the Bible to the Chinese, Liy- 
ingstone exemplifying the Christian life in 
the interior of Africa and winning a personal 
love that makes the annals of his days heroic 
and sublime—these were men of trained minds 
and great powers, who made their learning 
the sword of their power.”’ 

Dr. Smith went on to show the intellectual 
demands which the missionary must meet. 
He must master a foreign language so as to 
make it the medium of thought and familiar 
speech, and then he must acquaint himself 
with the literature, history, philosophy, faith 
of the people; the missionary must bear his 
part in translating the Bible into the vernacu- 
lar of the land; he must take the lead in or- 
ganizing and guiding churches, in gathering 
and teaching schools; he must study great 
problems; he must master the life and spirit 
and institutions of the people. ‘‘ No man,”’ 
says Dr. Smith, ‘‘can be too wise, too far- 
sighted, too capable for duties like these,” and 
he concludes with the statement that a full 
college course for all and a theological course 
also for ordained men constitute the normal 
preparation for missionary work. 

“God has a just claim to the best service 
we can render. Inthe missionary service He 
justly claims the labors of the most capable 
and promising, and that they be as thoroughly 
trained as the best schools of their times can | 
train them. And the demand is essentially 
the same in every field. The truth is, first- 
class men alone do first-class work in Africa 
or Japan.” 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The early success of the pastor in Nebraska 
seemed to be a promise of the long period of 
usefulness which he has enjoyed in his church. 

A summer of persistent effort on the part of 
a few in a suburb of Boston has resulted in 
success which assures even greater things in 
the near future. : 

The women of a Chicago church have shown 
their ability to raise the financial standard of 
their missionary benevolence, 

If all who attended the Wisconsin conven- 
tion felt, as our correspondent did, that a re- 
port four times as long would be necessary to 
do the meeting full justice, we cannot doubt 
but that they were well paid and inspired by 
the sessions. 

It seems especially appropriate that such 
services as that recently held in Newburyport 
be held by the churches in memory of those 
whose writings are so full of sacred senti- 
ments, 

The Worcester ministers at their last meet- 
ing set a good example of going to authority 
for facts. In these days, when so much is 
being done and said about good citizenship, 
it is pleasing to see the representatives of law 
and religion conferring together. 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION. 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Wis- 
eonsin churches was held in Beloit, Oct. 2-4, 
about 350 delegates beingin attendance. J.M. 
Whitehead, Esq., acted as moderator. The 
report of the veteran registrar, Rev. H. A. 

_ Miner, showed 236 churches on the roll, a net 
gain of four; a resident membership of 16,340, 
a net gain of 929; the membership of the Sun- 
day school, 20,853, and of the Y. P. S.C. E., 
6,763; and total benevolent contributions, $57,- 
419, and $211,340 for current expenses. 

Wisconsin is divided into two home inis- 
sionary districts. In the northern, Secretary 
Grassie reported $7,455 expended for mission 
service, one new church organized, three 
churches having come to self-support, three 
new houses of worship, and all the churches 
but four free from debt. Owing to retrench- 
ment ministers have been withdrawn from 
seven fields. The new work among the Scan- 
dinavians is full of promise, nine missionaries 
being employed among them and twenty-one 
ehureches and out-stations being occupied. 
Thirty-five missionaries in all have been at 
work during the year, and fifty-two churches 
and stations. Secretary Carter of the south- 
ern district reported about $14,000 receipts for 
the year, nearly the largest sum in the history 
of the society, but owing to the necessity of 
paying $2,100 on last year’s debt there is left 
a debt of $2,500. Forty-five missionaries have 
been employed and sixty-five churches and 
twenty-nine stations occupied. These churches 
have received 367 new members on confession 
and ninety-four by letter. A unique and val- 
uable feature of the work has been the em- 
ployment of a tent evangelistic force, with an 
evangelist and four singing helpers. The en- 
terprise has been practically self-supporting. 
Of the 1,850 persons who signed cards at the 
meetings, 430 are reported thus far as having 
joined the churches. 

The Woman’s H. M. Union have done noble 

service during the year, and it was suggested 
to put it in charge of the entire work. The 

: association also ordered the publication of a 
state paper by the directors of the H. M.S. 
and the taking of steps for closer relations 
with the German Evangelical Church. It dis- 
approved of the proposition to pay expenses 
of delegates to the National Council. It also 
indorsed the State Sabbath Association, and 
recommended that each church contribute one 
dollar toward its expenses. 

_ Beloit College was reported as having an 

overflowing preparatory department and an 
annex in the old Free Baptist Academy at 

Rochester, which was recently transferred to 

the Congregationalists. Education received 
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much attention at the convention. Professor 
Blaisdell’s topic, The Education of Young 
Men for the Ministry, was ably presented. 
The addresses were all of a high order. 

Rey. S. T. Kidder read a paper on The Rela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to the Present Life of 
the Church, and Prof. KE. T. Harper on Light 
Thrown on the Old Testament by Modern 
Discoveries. Rev. B. Fay Mills preached the 
Convention Sermon, Dr. T. C. Hall gave an 
address on The Church and Civic Life, and 
Miss Frances Willard on The Duty of the 
Church Toward the Children. 

Touching incidents in the meeting were the 
recognition by the convention of the eighty- 
sixth birthday of the aged missionary, Father 
William Walker, the reading of the obituary 
notice of the beloved Father Luther Clapp 
and a message of sympathy to Rev. Dr. Collie, 
forty years pastor at Delavan but now dis- 
abled by illness. 

The convention closed with the impression 
upon all hearts that it had been among the 
best as well as the largest ever held by the 
Wisconsin churches. The spiritual atmos- 
phere was full of vitality, the intellectual 
level was high and brotherly love was reg- 
nant. The hospitality of the Beloit churches 
was generous, both churches sharing in the 
entertainment of the guests. The meetings 
were all held in the spacious and historic 
edifice of the First Church. PLYMRO. 


NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION. 


Valley City is a splendid place to hold an 
association. Its beautiful location, surrounded 
by the bluffs of the Sheyenne River, its clean, 
gravely streets, unusual in Dakota, its warm- 
hearted people and prosperous church under 
the lead of the new pastor, Rey. I. B. Tracy, 
combined. to give the meetings a delightful 
environment. The State Normal School lo- 
cated here brings an element of life into the 
churches. 

Tuesday afternoon was occupied by a pro- 
gram for Sunday school workers conducted 
by Superintendent Stickney. The central 
topic was The Word; How to Make Its Study 
Attractive and Helpful and How to Use It in 
Christian Work were the leading questions 
around which the discussion centered. The 
sermon was by Rey. W. H. Gimblett. Rev. 
G.S. Bascom was moderator. 

The paper by Rey. I. B. Tracy, on The Devo- 
tional Element in Church Life, attracted ear- 
nest attention and discussion. It was a strong 
plea for making more of devotion in all the 
services of the church. The report of the 
superintendent of home missions showed that 
four new churches and two church buildings 
had been added during the year, that, not- 
withstanding the hard times and discourage- 
ments of the field, there had been a large 
number of revivals in tne churches with large 
additions to the membership. The year has 
been one of a large number of changes among 
pastors of the churches. 

The woman’s missionary meeting was one 
of the best. The report of Mrs. Daggett, the 
secretary, was full of bright points of encour- 
agement. The paper by Mrs. Robinson of Dick- 
inson, telling of the work being done by that 
church, under the lead of Rev. John Orchard, 
won the admiration of all. There were touch- 
ing incidents of ministering to neglected ones 
out on the cattle ranches. 

Secretaries Hood and Duncan were the only 
representatives of the missionary societies and 
were gladly heard. . 

Fargo College, as always at the association, 
commanded a large place. The report of the 
president and principal showed that in schol- 
ars and in work done the last year had been 
successful. The address of Rev. G, B. Barnes, 
on The Place of the Christian College in Our 
American Educational System, was a telling 
demonstration of the important and necessary 
place it has in our educational system. The 
need and opportunity of the college were 
shown by Rev. H. C. Simmons. 

Resolutions were adopted strongly recom- 
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mending the churches to do all possible to 
relieve the financial condition of the college, 
and approving the action of the college board 
in electing Superintendent Simmons to the 
presidency made vacant by the resignation of 
President Beard, also urging the H. M.S. for 
the time being to allow its superintendent to 
take also the presidency of the college, having 
such clerical and general missionary help as 
will enable him to do the work. 

The closing meeting was of great interest, 
timely addresses on practical subjects being 
given. The New Jersey resolutions on feder- 
ation of church work and those from Michi- 
gan commending the making of a hymn-book' 
were approved. NOLS: 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


MaAss.—The semi-annual meeting of the Andover 
Conference was held in Methuen, Oct. 9. The pro- 
gram included addresses by Rev. Erastus Blakeslee 
on Best Methods of Bible Study, Rev. L. H. Cobb on 
the C. C. B.S., Rev. W. G. Puddefoot on Home Mis- 
sions and a discussion on The Relation of the Y. P. 
S.C. E. to the Church opened by Mr. William Shaw. 


Mer.—Franklin Conference met in New Vineyard, 
Oct. 2, 3. Notable addresses were made on The 
Missionary Idea of the Church, The Relation of the 
Missionary Church to the Missionary Society, The 
Manliness of Serving Christ, How to Train Our 
Young People for Service, and How to Support Our 
Church Work. Rev. W. W. Ranney preached the 
sermon. 


Cr.—The Litchfield Northwest Conference met, 
Sept. 28, in Warren. The general topic was Our 
Great Need and Privilege to Walk with God, to 
Work for God and to Wait on God. 


O.—Central North Conference met in Ashland, 
Oct. 2, 3. The topics were: Congregationalism, 
What Is It? Christian Citizenship, Personal Touch 
in Christ’s Name, Our Debt to the Pagan, and How 
Can We Secure the Greatest Spirituality in the 
Coming Months, in Our Preaching, Pastoral Work, 
Y.P.S.C. E., Sunday School and Prayer Meetings? 


Grand River Conference met in Mecca, Oct. 2, 3, 
and discussed the following topics: Money and the 
Kingdom, Life and Doctrine, Their Influence on 
Each Other, What Doctrines Are Vital Today? The 
Church and Social Discontent, and What Consti- 
tutes an Efficient Church? 


Micu.—The Lansing Association, which met at 
Portland, Sept. 24, 25, was largely attended, and the 
reports of the churches, especially in Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor work, were encouraging 
Rey. W. C. Burns preached the sermon. The sub- 
jects presented were Some Moral Difficulties of the 
Old Testament, The Need and Opportunity, The Sab- 
bath School as an Evangelistic Agency, Christian 
Endeavor and Personal Work, The Association and 
Its Sunday Schools, Our State Work. The woman’s 
hour was one of special interest. 


The Lake Superior Association met in Lake Lin- 
den, Sept. 28, 29. lt was one of the best meetings 
ever held by this body. Rev. J. E. Reilly preached 
the sermon. The general subject was The Church 
and the Kingdom. The topics were: The New Tes- 
tament Idea of the Church, The Preparation for the 
Kingdom, The Kingdom Now or By and By, Chris- 
tianity and the Labor Question, Why Are There Not 
More Men and Women in the Churches? The King 
dom and Woman’s Work for Home Missions, Twenty 
Minutes in Foreign Lands, The Christ Spirit in 
Reform Movements, and Union with Christ. 


Io.—The Northeastern Association held a meeting 
at McGregor, Oct. 2,3. Subjects of some of the ad- 
dresses were: The Evening Service, The Pastor in 
the Sunday School, Why Are the Working Men 
Drifting Away from the Church? What Can We Do 
for Our Weaker Churches? The Minister in Rela- 
tion to Public Questions, What Is the New Testa- 
ment?——At the Davenport Association, which met 
at Cedar Rapids, Oct, 2, 3, Rev. C. W. Wilson 
preached, and addresses were made on City Mission 
Work, Orphanages, Work of Women in the Church, 
The Relation of the Church to Social Movements, 
Christian Science and Kindred Errors. Other top- * 
ics, the discussions of which were opened by laymen, 
were: Good Citizenship, The Work of Men in the 
Church and The Future of Religion in America,— 
The Grinnell Association was held in Berwick, Oct. 
2, 3. Dr. Frisbie preached on Congregationalism. 
Subjects considered were: Home Missions, Heathen- 
ism in Our Country, Foreign Missions, The Y. P.S. 
C. BE. and Good Citizenship, Citizenship in the 
Kingdom, Normal Work for the Sunday School, and 
Chautauqua a Help to Sunday Schoo! Workers.— 
At the meeting of the Mitchell Association; held at 
Riceville, topics discussed were: The Christian, and 
the Ballot Box, The Christian and the Liquor Ques- 
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tion, The Christian and the Public School, The 
Christian and the Labor Question, The Christian 
and the Sabbath. 

NeB.—The Frontier Association held its annual 
meeting in Eustis, Oct.1,2. All the pastors within 
the bounds of the association except one were in 
attendance. The associational sermon was preached 
by Rev. W. D. Page; papers and addresses of inter- 
est were heard. The reports from the churcbes 
were, on the whole, hopeful, notwithstanding the 
great financial difficulties of the situation. Much 
time was given to conference in regard to revival 
work the coming winter. With the coming of the 
pastor to Eustisevery church within thé association 
will be supplied. 


The annual meeting of the Republican Valley As- 
sociation in Franklin, Oct. 3, 4, was one of sustained 
interest throughout. . Two able sermons were 
preached by Rev. H. O. Spellman and Rev. H. 8. 
McAyeal. The reports of the churches showed a 
good degree of success for the year’s work. The 
subjects of papers were: Individualism, Do the 
Masses Believe in Christ but not in the Church? 
and The Religious Press and Labor Problem. A 
large place was given to the interests of Franklin 
Academy. 


The Blue Valley Association met in York, Sept. 
25-27. A review of The Ascent of Man was read, 
and sermons were preached by Rey. Messrs. E. L. 
Sherman and §.8. Healey. The topics were: Con- 
gregational Polity and The Signs of the Times. 
Special hours were devoted to the women and to 
young people. 


KAN.—The meeting of the Southwestern Associ- 
ation was held in Garfield, Sept. 19, 20. Special 
topics were: Southwestern Kansas: Resources and 
Possibilities, Its Social Needs and How to Meet 
Them; Religious Needs, A Plan to Meet Them; 
Christian Socialism and Missionary Work. The 
sermon was preached by Rey. Lyman Hull. 


The Centra] Association met in Alma, Sept. 25-27. 
Subjects were: The Citizenship of Christianity, 
Divine Healing, Sunday School Work, Is the Sermon 
on the Mount a Christian Constitution of Society? 
What Has Christianity Done for the Emancipation 
of Woman? Mission Work, The Church and the So- 
cial Life of the Community, Is the Present Unrest 
Caused by SocialiInjustice? Sermons were preached 
by Rev. Messrs. W. L. Byers, Emanuel Richards and 
Jacob Winslow. 


S. D.—The Yankton Association met in Elk Point. 
The sera,on was by Rev. D. B. Scott. Reports from 
the churches showed growth and deeper spiritual 
interest. A new feature on the program was the 
Sunday school hour, with suitable papers and ad- 
dresses. Other subjects were: The Zeros in the 
Year-Book, Our Duty to our Scandinavian Citizens, 
The Minister’s Wife’s Work, The Sort of Layman I 
Should Like, The Sort of Pastor I Should Like, and 
The Benefits Derived from Installation. The wom- 
an’s hour was full of interest. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


MAss.—The Cambridge Club held its first meeting 
of the season Oct.8. The topic for discussion was 
What Should Be the Purpose of the Church as an 
Organization? 


Educational Forces was the subject under con- 
sideration at the meeting of the Worcester Club, 
Oct. 8.—The Essex Club met the same day at 
Salem, and an address was given by Rev. E. L. Clark, 
D.D., on Strength and Beauty. 


Vr.—The Western Vermont Club met at Rutland, 
Oct. 2. The general subject, The Institutional 
Church, was treaied in an interesting manner in 
several papers, and a public address was given by 
Rey. J. L. Scudder of Jersey City relating to institu 
tional work in his own church. : 


Wwn.—The Puget Sound Club discussed at its fall 
meeting, which was largely attended, the subject of 
An Income Tax. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.—Brighton. Last Sunday evening the 
pastor began a course of sermon lectures, of which 
the general theme is to be The Birthrights of Chris- 
tian Civilization. Some of the sub-topics are As- 
syria, or the Message of Human Might; Arabia, or 
the Beauty of Hospitality; Greece, or the Inade- 
quacy of Philosophy; Egypt, or Monuments versus 
Men. 


SOMERVILLE.—The second meeting of those in- 
terested in forming a new church was attended by 
sixty persons, The canvassing committee reported 
that 900 calls had been made, and 185 families were 
found which were not associated with any church. 
It was voted to proceed with a church organization ; 
arrangements for services have been made, and the 
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matter of land and plans for an edifice have been 
considered. 


CAMBRIDGE. North Avenue. Rev. F. H. Smith is 
preaching to large congregations a series of morn- 
ing sernions on ‘the Commandments. Never was 
the church in so flourishing a condition. New per- 
sons have engaged seats every week this year, and 
strangers attend in large numbers at the evening 
service. 


ANDOVER.—Dr. Quint’s work in homiletics at the 
seminary is to be supplemented by lectures and ad- 
dresses by other men of eminence outside the 
school. Mr. Sherwood Eddy of the student volun- 
teer movement recently gave an address. A new 
elective, under the charge of Professor Moore and 
Dr. Torrey, will be a study in the critical use of the 
library and of original sources. Dr. Quint will soon 
begin a series of lectures upon Congregationalism. 


WeENHAM.—The 250th anniversary of the church 
was observed with special exercises Oct. 7,8. Ad- 
dresses were made. by Rey. E. K. Alden, D.D., as 
well as by Rey. Jeremiah Taylor, D. D., and several 
others of the former pastors.. This church, with its 
long record of service, points with pride to the fact 
that Adoniram Judson was its pastor from 1792 to 
1799. 


NEWBURYPORT.— Belleville. A beautiful and 
unique service was held, Sept. 23,in honor of the 
late Mrs. Celia Thaxter. Five of her best known 
and most helpful poems were read and an address 
given by the pastor, Rey. A. W. Hitchcock. The 
neat order of service bore on its cover a portrait of 
the poetess and a characteristic quotation. 


WoORCEsSTER.— Union. The departure of Mr.B. D. 
Allen to take charge of the musical department of 
Beloit College was made the occasion of a tender 
farewell service. He has had the direction of music 
here for many years, serving also as deacon with 
the respect and affection of all. A sum of money 
and a gold-headed cane were presented. Theesteem 
of multitudes of friends won by Mr. Allen during 
his long musical career in the city was also indi- 
cated by resolutions and solid tokens of regard. 
Pilgrim. The annual meeting shows forty-five ad- 
ditions to the membership; 723 in Sunday school, 
twenty-one of its number having united with the 
church on confession during the year. Reports of 
the various forms of institutional work are made at 
this meeting, as well as of the strictly spiritual or- 
ganizations.—Plymouth. A special collection for 
the American Board was taken Sept. 16. Over $500 
was given in addition to the regular weekly pledges 
of the church.—At the Ministers’ Meeting last 
week the chief of police gave an informal address 
on The Ministry and the Enforcement of the Law. 
Many facts of interest regarding the department 
were told, chiefly regarding the moral standing of 
the force. 

Maine. 


BAnGoR.—Zast. Repairs have been made on the 
edifice. Mr. S. E. McGeehon of Bangor Seminary 
supplies, in connection with Essex Street Mission. 


Rey. Messrs. A. H. Johnson and F. F. Norris have 
done grand work at Cape Rosier, near Castine, dur- 
ing the past season. Preaching services, prayer 
meetings, Sunday school and a C.E. Society have 
resulted in hopeful conversions and awakened inter- 
est in spiritual things.——Mr. W.J. Minchin of Ban- 
gor Seminary, who supplied at Amherst and Aurora 
the past two summers, still preaches there every 
alternate Sunday. The edifice has been repaired at 
an expense of $125. 


Union.—Services were held in the audience-room 
last Sunday for the first time since the repairs were 
finished. The congregation was unusually large 
and the exercises were especially appropriate to the 
occasion. The pastor, Rev. H. J. Wells, preached 
an inspiring sermon on The Work of Our Fathers 
an Incentive to Patient Christian Endeavor. ‘Che 
outside work which the pastor has undertaken so 
earnestly is progressing well, and a new impetus is 
felt in the regular work also. About $500 has been 
spent and all the debts are paid. 


Vermont, 


WESTMORE.—Rey. C. O. Gill went to California 
last week to be away about two months. During 
his absence Miss Lizzie Harmon, a lady evangel- 
ist, will supply his pulpit. This church is the 
direct outgrowth of Mr. Gill’s labors as student 
supply a year ago, and upon graduation he became 
its pastor. 

Connecticut. 


HARTFORD.— Windsor Avenue. Rev. C.H. Smith, 
who has resigned his pastorate, has been with the 
church about three years, and has made himself 
popular in the church and community, interesting 
himself in public affairs, particularly in relation 
to the temperance question. An effort is being 
made to induce him to withdraw his resignation. 
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The sixty-first year of the seminary opened auspi- 
ciously Oct.3. In the evening there was an informal 
gathering of the faculty, trustees, students and 
friends. President Hartranft conducted a brief 
service and gaye an excellent address on The Cath- 
olicity of Christianity. The faculty is the same as 
last year, with the addition of Rev. Cecil Harper of 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, as instructor 
in elocution. Sixteen new students have been ad- 
mitted, making the total fifty-five. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


NoORWICH.—The church building has beeu cleaned, 
frescoed, recarpeted, and was reopened at a Sep- 
tember tea. Ninety ladies brought their contribu- 
tion to the carpet fund, many accompanying it with 
a poem descriptive of how it was earned. These 
verses, read during the changing of the guests at 
the tables, created a pleasing novelty. The entire 
cost of the improvements, $1,500, has since been 
raised. 

New Jersey. 

WESTFIELD.—Evening services have been resumed 
under the auspices of the Men’s League. This or- 
ganization proposes to bold a stereopticon service 
once a month, also a special musical service. On 
other Sunday nights Rev. C. H. Patton proposes to 
give a series of sermons on Christian evidences. AS 
a result of the enthusiastic work of the Men’s 
League in this church last spring the evening con- 
gregations were more than doubled. .- 


COYTESVILLE.—The church is showing the effect 
of the leadership of the new pastor, Rev. S. W. 
Laidler. A promising effort is being made to wipe 
out the debt of the church and to make extensive 
repairs, 

Pennsylvania. 

A series of home missionary field days have been 
held by the churches in Pittsburg, Allegheny and 
Braddock. Secretaries Cobb and Kincaid spoke in 
each of these places Sept. 23. On the evening of the 
24th a missionary rally was held at Dr. Hdwards’s . 
church in Pittsburg, and on the following evening 
the two secretaries addressed the Congregational 
Club of Pittsburg and vicinity on Features of Con- 
gregationalism Specially Suited to Our Times and 
Congregationalism in National and World-wide 
Evangelism. The new houses of worship at Brad- 
dock and South Pittsburg show the growth of the 
work. 

THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 


BROOKLYN VILLAGE.—A week’s services for spir- 
itual quickening have been held, under the lead of 
Evangelist Rev. A. T. Reed of Oberlin. Fifty mem- 
bers have signed cards of reconsecration to more 
faithful service and forty of the young people and 
children have signed a beginner’s pledge. 


TOLEDO,.—Central. In connection with the Chris- 
tian Endeavor missionary extension rallies held in 
Toledo, Sept. 30,a morning sermon on the Success of 
Foreign Missions was preached to a large congrega- 
tion by the pastor, Rey. C. L. Hyde; in the Sunday 
school a stirring address by Mrs. G. B. Brown was 
responded to by an offering for parsonage building ; 
in the Junior Christian Rndeavor meeting an ad- 
dress, illustrated by pictures, was given on the 
Santee Agency by Miss G. A. Wight; the Y. P. S. 
C. E. meeting was devoted to missionary and good 
citizenship work, while a good congregation lis- 
tened to an evening address by Miss M. P. Lord on 
her work among the Indians. At this meeting forty 
dollars was pledged as a special offering for our de- 
nominational boards and a good collection taken to 
defray the expenses of the missionary extension 
rallies. Mrs. Brown of this church led an enthusi- 
astic missionary meeting in the Calvary Episcopal 
Church in the evening. Nine of its efficient work- 
ers have volunteered to arrange a first-class monthly 
missionary meeting regularly hereafter. 


WELLINGTON.—The church has bought a stereop- 
ticon and Rey. A. F. Skeele is using it to illustrate 
a series of Sunday evening lectures on his recent 
European trip. 


Rockport.—The church has begun to build a par- 
sonage, a lot and $1,000 having been given for the 
purpose. A vigorous effort is now being made to 
raise money enough to secure a resident pastor. 
For several years the church has been supplied by 
ministers who did not live on the field. There is an 
energetic force of young people who take charge of 
two Sunday evening services each month. The 
church is on the direct line of the new suburban 
electric road connecting Cleveland and Berea, and 
the hamlet is thus brought within about forty min- 
utes’ ride of the public square in Cleveland, and 
is counted Congregationally as a part of greater 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND.—Franklin Avenue entered the sixth 
year of Rey. H. O. Allen’s pastorate, Sept. 30. In 
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five years 150 members have been received, eighty- 
nine of them on confession. Over $2,500 have been 
paid on the church building.— Hough Avenue has 
organized a Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip and 
a volunteer company to assist in after meetings. 
Under Rey. C. W. Carroll’s strong and evangelistic 
preaching every available seat is occupied at both 

, the morning and evening services, and a larger 
building is already a necessity.— Union reports 
that it has secured the stopping of Sunday base- 
ball playing, which had been a great annoyance in 
the neighborhood._—Park. The young people re- 
cently prepared a successful cantata’ representing 
the Feast of Tabernacles. 


At the October Ministers’ Meeting a brilliant and 
stimulating scientific address was given by Professor 
Langley of the Case School of Applied Science upon 
Some Material Forces of the Social Organism. Rev. 
L. L. Taylor received a cordial welcome. Encour- 
aging reports were received from the churches. 


Illinois. 


CuIcAGO.—Union Park, The women have raised 
$1,739 in money, and have sent away in missionary 
boxes second-hand clothing worth $400 during the 
year.—The North Church of Englewood has begun 
to occupy its enlarged basement. The new arrange- 
Yynent adds largely to the seating capacity, making it 
about 500. The improvements cost about $2,500. 


Michigan. 


CLINTON.—The church celebrated the semi-cen- 
tennial of the dedication of its house of worship, 
Sept. 30 and Oct.2. Sermons were preached by Rev. 
Messrs. E. W. Miller and G. BE. Wilson, and ad- 
dresses were given and letters read from former 
pastors. During the past year the church has re- 
ceived fourteen persons into membership and spent 
over $300 in improvements. 


Wisconsin. 


EVANSVILLE.—The Ladies’ Missionary Society has 
sent four barrels of clothing and some money to the 
sufferers from fire in the North. 


MAZOMANIE.—Work under the new pastor, Rey. 
W.J.C. Ralph, opens favorably. The members have 
pledged most of the church debt and have adopted 
the envelope system of weekly offerings to meet 
current expenses. 


DELAVAN.—The fortieth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Dr. Joseph Collie was appropriately ob- 
served Sept. 30. The pastor spoke on the Facts and 
Incidents of a Pastorate of Forty Years. When he 
settled here the church was aided by the H.M.S., 
but it soon assumed self-support. There have been 
many seasons of revival during his pastorate. For 
twenty-six years Dr. Collie has sustained meetings 
in schoolhouses in the vicinity, and as a result there 
have been 125 recorded conversions. A church of 
sixty members was organized in one neighborhood. 
He has been closely identified with the educational, 
religious and reformatory work of the region and of 
the State. 

: THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 


SPRINGFIELD.—On account of the financial strin- 
gency the church has been obliged to sell its par- 
sonage, which has brought a fair price and nearly 
cleared the church of debt. 


Nebraska. 


HAYES CENTER.—This church, which is in the 
midst of the drought-stricken region, has been very 
much discouraged since General Missionary Taylor, 
who had supplied them once a month, left. There 
have been quite a number of removals, but a large 
number of families remain which belong to the 
congregation, and at the visit of Superintendent 
Bross the church recently voted to unite with the 
churches of Palisade and Hayes County for the sup- 
port of a pastor. 


Hayes Co.—First. After worshiping several 
years in a schoollouse this church, at the request 
of the Advent Church, now holds its service with 
‘it and expects to purchase its house of worship. 
A C. E, Society was recently organized. 


South Dakota. 


Huron.—Rey. A. E. Thomson began special meet- 
ings Oct.4. Union Sunday evening services have 
been held tor some weeks and afternoon meetings 
were begun Oct.1, preparatory to the special meet- 
ings. ‘ 

Miss E. K. Henry is engaged for another season’s 
special work among the churches, and begins work 
in Aurora. General Missionary Tomlin also begins 
evangelistic work early in November, commencing 
in Howard. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


OAKLAND.—The theological seminary opened 
Tuesday, Sept. 4. The six members of the faculty 
-were present and the address was made by Rey. Dr. 
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McLean, who is just assuming his duties as presi- 
dent. His subject was Increment of Life. About 
eight new students have made application, which, 
with the number already in attendance, will make 
fourteen enrolled in the seminary. Never was the 
outlook brighter for the institution now entering 
its second quarter century. 


Canada. 


ToRONTO.—Bond Street. Rev. Thomas Sims has 
just completed a series of four Sunday evening lec- 
tures on the Working Man: His Work, Home, Ene- 
mies and Friends, which haye been attended by 
large congregations, and he intends soon to present 
the same subjects in their relation to employers. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. ‘ 


ARNOLD, N. 8S. (United Brethren), to Clarksville and 
South Boston, Mich, Accepts. 

BRIGGS, W. A., to pemmanent pastorate in Hudson- 
vilie, Mich. Accepts. 

BROWN, Henry C., Centralia, Ill., to Allison, Io. Ac- 


cepts. 
DEMOTT, George C., Richmond, Me., to Sanford. 
DOUGLASS, H. Paul, Andover Seminary, accepts call 
to Manson, lo., where he has supplied three months. 
EGGLES CON, Dewitt C., formerly of Providence, R. I., 
to Kirst Ch., sound Beach, Ct. Accepts, and has be- 
un work. 

FISHBURN, M. Ross, asst. pastor of Fourth Ch., Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Mt. Pleasant Ch. 

FITCH, Lucius R., formerly of Ocheyedan, Io., to Buck- 
eye. Accepts. 

HARPER, J. P., Auburn Seminary, to Weston and 
Simonsyille, Vt. Accepts. : 

HOUSTON, Robert, to remain a year in Wolverine, 
Mich. Accepts. 

HUTCHINSON, William A., formerly of Howard City, 
Mich,, to Mapie Rapids and East Fulton. Accepts. 

INGHAM, J. E., to Clear Lake, Wis., where he has been 
supplying. 

KIMBALL, Jeremiah, Aurora, 8.D., to Hope Church, 
West Superior, Wis. Accepts, to begin Nov. 1. 

LUCH, Frank L., Marion, Mass., to be pastor’s assistant 
at the Boylstou Ch., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 

LUNDSFORD, Charles P., Hacklebury, Ala., to Sulli- 
gent. Accepts. 

LYMAN, William A., Chicago, Ill., to Pierre, S D. 

MARIN, Joel, Big Rapids, Mich., to work under the 
C.S,S and P.S.and the H. M.S. in Northern Michi- 
gan. Accepts. 

McCLEARY, O. L., to Owen’s Grove and Portland, Io. 
Accepts. 

PERRY, Lewis E., missionary of the Sunday School 
Union in Maine, to Paxton, Mass. Accepts. 

REID, David C., Spring Valley, Minn., to Leicester, 


Mass. 

SAFFORD, Albert W., Rock Falls, Ill., accepts call to 
Bowmanviile, 

heey WORTH, George, Buffalo Gap, 8. D., to Ulysses, 


Neb. 

WEAGEH, Edward D., formerly of National City, Cal., ac- 
cepts eall to Tulare. 

YONKER, Wilto R., Lawrence, Mich., to Howard City 
and Coral. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ARMSTRONG, Arthur H., 0. Waveland Ave. Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 2. Parts, Dr. E. P. Goodwin, Rev. 
Messrs. R. A. Jernberg, J. C. Armstrong, 

FISHER, Elmer K., 0. Plevua, Kan., Sept. 27. Sermon, 
Dr. D. H. Snowden; other parts, Kev. Messrs, Samuel 
Dilley, C. 1. Young, H. C. Dunsmore. 

HILL, Charles W., 7. First Foreign Ch., Hilo, H. I. 

KINNEY, Henry N,, i. Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N.Y., 
Oct. 2, Parts, Rey Messrs. W. E. Griffis, D. D., KE. N. 
-aeckard, D, D., Ethan Curtis, H. A. Manchester, A. W. 
Draper, R. A Burton, W. H. Latimer. 

McALLISTER, James, i. Silver Lake Ch., Min» eapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 4, Sermon, Dr, G. H. Wells; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs, S. V. 8S. Fisher, C. B. Moody, W. J. Gray, 
G. R, Merrill, D. D. 

MORRISON, George M., i. Marshall, Minn., Oct. 3. 
Sermon, Dr. G, R. Merrill; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
William Blackwell, Francis Wrigley, J. H. Morley. 


PETTIGREW, Mrs. Nina D., o. Southside Ch., Red 
Oak, Io. 
Resignations. 
BUSHELL Richard, Christopher, Wis. 


COQUILETTE, William E., Roodhouse., Ill. 

CROKER, John, Kingsley, Lo., withdraws resignation. 

FINSTER, Clarence, Rockford, Mich. 

HARPER, Joel, Downs and Mt. Zion, Okl, 

HILL, Dexter D., Pasadena, Cal., to accept call to East 
Los Angeles, 

MAYHEW, Wilmot M., Franklin, Vt. 

NELSON, George W., Tomah, Wis. 

SMITH, C. H., Windsor Avenue Ch,, Hartford, Ct. 

TREIBER, Daniel J, Fairview, Kan., to take effect 


Nov. 1. 
WILD, Levi, Ferrisburg, Vt. 
Dismissions. 
BOLLER, Benjamin F., Edwards Ch., Davenport, Io., 


Oct. 1. 
COOLIDGE, Henry A., Stoddard, N. H., Oct. 3. 
Churches Organized 


CHICAGO, Ill., Waveland Ave., recognized Oct, 2. 
WHITTIER, Cal., Plymouth, Sept. 20. Twenty-six 
members. 
Miscellaneous. 


BARNES, Stephen G, of Longmeadow, Mass,, has be- 
come editor of the English department of the /rench 
American Citizen. 

BRICKETT, Harry L., and wife, received, Oct. 3, a quar- 
tered oak sideboard and several choice pieces of cut 
glass from their parishioners at Lynnfield Center, 
Mass. 

BOLLER, B. Franklin, was tendered a farewell meet- 
ing by the Edwards Ch., Davenport, Io., when it 

resented him with $100 in gold. ; 

KELLOGG, Elijah, of Harpswell, Me., was visited by 
150 friends, who assembled to honor this faithful 
laborer, leaving behind them a variety of gifts. 

PALMER, Oscar A., recently pastor at Ulysses, Neb., 
has removed to Tabor, Io. 

NORRIS, Kingsley F., will spend the winter in_Hart- 
ford, Ct., serving as assistant pastor of the Fourth 
Ch. 

TOWNE, Salem D., is giving illustrated lectures on 
Maine missionary work at various places in the East- 
ern part of the State. } ; 

WIARD, H. D., has spent a couple of weeks in Ohio, 
assisting Secretary Fraserin filling some special home 
missionary appointments, 


The president of an Australian C. E. Society sends 
a note with a motto to the members of bis society on 
their birthdays. 


483 
AN INTERESTING EPOCH. 


Upholstery Department of 
Shepard, Norwell & Co., 


Opening of New and Beautiful Rooms. 


A few years ago Shepard, Norwell & Co. of 
Boston set apart a small and obscure corner 
of their large and well-equipped dry goods 
establishment, fitting it out as an upholstery 
department, Although this department was 
small and of necessity subordinate to their 
already great dry goods trade, yet they ap- 
plied to it the same underlying principle which 
they had long practiced and the effect of which 
is evident in their other departments—the 
principle of offering to the public the best the 
market affords. Not necessarily the highest 
price goods alone were kept in stock, but only 
the best and most artistic patterns. This 
principle exercised with the utmost care as 
a foundation, followed by the closest study 
of the wants of the people, appealing to them 
from an artistic rather than a pecuniary stand- 
point, never making cheapness the greatest 
argument for the sale of goods, has given this 
department a rapid and substantial growth, 
which has raised it to a par with the oldest de- 
partments, and in fact larger than many of 
the exclusively drapery aod upholstery stores 
of the city. 

A little idea of the immensity of this branch 
of their business today, which, in fact, must 
be seen to be fully appreciated, can be gained 
from the statement that it covers over 10,000 
square feet of floor space, occupying almost all 
of the third floor of their large store en the 
Winter Street side. This floor is divided into 
three distinct rooms, which are thrown to- 
gether by wide and ample doorways. The 
rooms in themselves, divorced of the varied 
selection of goods there displayed, are beau- 
tiful and show that greatest care, supple- 
mented by excellent taste, has been ap- 
plied to make this department pleasing and 
comfortable for their patrons. The ceilings 
and walls are decorated in ivory and gold, 
while the floors are made of highly polished 
oak and parquetry. 

In this first room are found a beautiful dis- 
play of art silks, fringes and tassels; alsodown 
pillows in striking and artistic colors and 
combinations. The next room, as you pass 
through, is the home of the furniture uphol- 
stery department. Shepard, Norwell & Com- 
pany make a special feature in this department 
of making to order chairs, sofas, divans, etc., 
and also of furnishing odd pieces. 

The third room is the gem of all. This is 
entered by ascending a short flight of stairs. 
The staircase is one of the most attractive 
features on this floor, carved out of heavy oak 
on original lines designed by their own artist. 
The broad steps, guarded by massive posts, pre- 
sent an imposing entrance to this handsome 
apartment. 

This room is divided by a partition of an- 
tique oak in grill work. The subdivision is 
fitted with comfortable divans and chairs, 
that their many patrons may have every con- 
venience and comfort while examining their 
large stock of lace curtains and draperies. 
Leaving this room you enter the most novel 
part of all, the ‘dark room.”’ This room 1s 
so constructed that daylight can be excluded 
and so arranged that the effect of gas and 
electric light may be seen, which knowledge is 
essential when buying tapestries and draperies. 

Tue whole department is full of interest 
and everywhere is displayed a spirit of luxury 
and comfort, while at the same time the best 
of taste and a knowledge of the wants and 
tastes of their patrons—which has come from 
ex perience—supplemented by that sound judg- 
ment and foresight which has enabled Shepard, 
Norwell & Co. to hold the position they do to- 
day among the great retail houses of the 
country. 


484 
WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 5. 


In connection with 2 Cor. 8, Mrs. A. C. 
Thompson spoke of the grace of liberality, a 
grace not always natural and easy, to be 
sought from God, involving personal conse- 
eration, often proving the sincerity of love, 
and frequently abounding under the most 
trying circumstances, and whose great motive 
is the constraining love of Christ. 

The appropriateness of this topic appeared 
in a statement made by Miss Child. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Woman’s Board has 
recently called the attention of branches and 
auxiliaries to its financial condition. The 
contributions from Jan. 1 to Sept. 15 have 
ameunted to less than during the same months 
in 1893 by nearly $6,000. Last year, after the 
Portland meeting, a special appeal was made, 
resulting in extra contributions in November 
and December, amounting to about $8,000, so 
that, if the contributions of 1894 are to equal 
those of 1893, nearly $14,000 beyond the usual 
donations for the remaining months must be 
raised before Dec. 31. 

As one method for relieving the treasury 
the executive committee has suggested “ that 
each auxiliary, by a committee or otherwise, 
make a new and thorough canvass of the 
church and congregation, to secure as many 
new members as possible, the smallest number 
aimed for to be one-fifth of those not at pres- 
ent members or contributors to the auxiliary; 
that the number of members obtained should 
be sent to the home secretary of the branch 
and the membership fees and gifts to the 
branch treasurer before Dec. 15, and as many 
as possible before Noy. 1.” It was also pro- 
posed that this day, Oct. 5, ‘‘ be observed as a 
special day of prayer by members of auxilia- 
ries, not necessarily in meetings but in their 
homes, for a blessing on this and any other 
method used to improve the firfancial condi- 
tion of the board.’’ 

Word had been received that the ladies of 
the New Haven churches were to hold a union 
meeting, and it was believed that the hour 
would be observed by many of the constitu- 
ency. The fact that only about one-fifth of 
the women in the churches are known to aid 
this cause calls for new activity. 

The special purpose of this meeting seemed 
to be impressed upon all hearts, and many 
voices uttered petitions for the blessing so 
earnestly desired. ‘‘ The grace to win others,” 
alluded to by Mrs. Strong, appealed to many 
who longed to know just how, and Mrs. 
Noyes and Mrs. Lincoln gave bits ‘of local 
experience in their efforts toadd members and 
secure new gifts. 

Special mention was made of Miss Wheeler 
and Miss Daniels of Harpoot, whose names 
were upon the calendar for the day. 

| 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


DAVID SWING. 


This illustrious preacher died in Chicago, Oct. 3. 
The immediate cause of his death was a gastric 
trouble, which first showed itself on the previous 
Saturday, and was not thought to be serious till 
Monday afternoon. He died on Wednesday, having 
been in a comatose condition, with few intervals 
of consciousness, the last forty-eight hours of his 
life. He was born in Cincinnati, Aug. 23, 1830, and 
was the son of David Swing, a man of business, who 
died when the boy was two years old. The mother 
married again and moved to the country, where the 
young man was brought up. Early manifesting a 
fondness for study, with the aid of a Presbyterian 
minister, by the time he was eighteen he had fitted 
himself to enter Miami University, where Benjamin 
Harrison and Whitelaw Reid were his classmates. 
He supported himself while in college. Graduating 
in 1852 he spent the next two years in studying the- 
ology with Dr. Rice of Cincinnati, when he was in- 
vited to take the chair of classical languages in his 
alma mater. Here he taught twelve years with 
great enthusiasm and distinguished success. It 
was this work which gave the bent to his thought 
and gaye such a charm to his sermons. 

In 1866 he was invited to become pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, on the North 
Side, Chicago. Here his ministrations soon began 
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to attract attention, so that when it became advisa- 
ble to unite the old North Presbyterian and the 
Westminster Church in one body Professor Swing 
was the unanimous choice of all as the pastor of the 
consolidated church, now known as the Fourth 
Church. It was while he was serving this church 
with great ability and entire satisfaction to its 
members that charges against him for heresy were 
brought by Prof. F. L. Patton of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary. The result of the trial was 
an acquittal by the presbytery, only thirteen of the 
sixty-one: members voting for conviction, but as 
Professor Patton appealed to the synod, and there 
was a prospect of a long and bitter controversy, 
Professor Swing decided to withdraw from the 
church and be independent of all ecclesiastical con- 
trol. It soon became necessary, in view of these 
complications, that a place for him to preach per- 
manently be secured. After a few years’ occupation 
of McVicker’s Theater, which was never more 
crowded to hear the most famous actors than to 
hear the gifted preacher, a guarantee fund of $50,000 
was obtained and steps taken to erect Music Hall, 
with the understanding that this was to be the 
place where Professor Swing should permanently 
preach. Here for fifteen years or more he hasstood, 


Sunday after Sunday, speaking to audiences that. 


were never larger than the past year. He always 
had in his audience an unusual number of business 
men. As a preacher of righteousness, or of the 
gospel on its ethical side, he has had no rivals. He 
has never failed to rebuke vice, no matter in what 
form it has appeared, nor has he ever withheld sym- 
pathy with the poor and needy. At the funeral 
services on Sunday addresses were made by Dr. 
J.H. Barrows and Rey. T.C. Hall and Rey. H. W. 
Thomas. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


We supplement the analysis of Dr. Holmes’s writ- 
ings and character, given elsewhere, with the bio- 
graphical facts necessary to complete one’s estimate 
of the man and his place in literature. He was born 
in Cambridge, Aug. 29, 1809, of exceptionally distin- 
guished ancestry, his maternal great-grandmother 
being the famous Dorothy Quincy immortalized in 
one of his poems. His father also, Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, came of sturdy New England stock, and 
Oliver was one of five children, the fruit of the 
union with Sarah Wendell. He prepared for college 
at Andover and entered Harvard at sixteen, where 
he soon took high rank in scholarsbip and gradu- 
ated in 1829. Among the more eminent of his class- 
mates were James Freeman Clarke, Chandler Rob- 
bins, William Henry Channing, Rev. S. F. Smith, 
and Judges B. R. Curtis and George T. Bigelow. He 
immediately began the study of law and also en. 
tered the medical profession, attaining at length 
the appointment of medical professor in Dartmouth 
and still later in Harvard, holding the last position 
thirty-five years. His wonderful versatility led him 
furthermore into the realm of literature, and his 
inimitable papers in the Atlantic, under the title of 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast [able, brought large 
measure of fame both to the writer and the maga- 
zine. His other literary achievements covered an 
exceptionally wide range of subjects. 

In June, 1840, Dr. Holmes married Amelia Lee Jack- 
son, and the oldest of their three children, who 
bears his father’s name, is a judge of the Supreme 


TESTERS. 


One need scarcely be a student of times and 
manners to knowin what period to place this his- 
Neither need he be a connoisseur to 
realize that it is one of the most beautiful of the few 
detailed reproductions of the 18th Century work. 

Never have we offered a more charming suit. 
Every line, every dimension, every proportion and 
every decoration is faithfully transcribed. 
trimmings are all specially designed, the wood 
has been ‘‘aged’’ by treatment, and has the dark, 


torical set. 


lustrous polish of the finest Antiques. 


Notice the spiral fluted Tester-posts and the 
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Court of Massachusetts. Soon after their marriage 
they removed to Boston and since 1871 have hada 
charming home on Beacon Street, which contains 
one of the finest private libraries in the city. In 
1886, two years before his wife’s death, he madea 
trip to England and Scotland, accompanied by his 
daughter, Mrs. Turner Sargent, and he was the re- 
cipient of most flattering social attentions fromthe , 
literati of Great Britain, as he had always been on 
this side of the Atlantic, especially on birthdays 
and other special anniversaries. His summer resi- 
dence of late years has been at Beverly Farms. 


IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE TO St. LUUIS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company announces that on and after Sunday, 
Sept. 30, the time of the Chicago and St. Louis ex- 
press, leaving New York at 2 P.M. daily, will be 
quickened to reach St. Louis at 7 P.M. the following 
day, connecting for a!l points west and southwest. 
This train carries Pullman vestibule sleeping cars, 
dining cars, parlor smoking cars and passenger 
coaches through from New York to St. Louis. For 
tickets and information apply to agent Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, 205 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hoop’s SAVER HER.—‘ Our little girl was always 
slender and seemed to be growing more so. The 
winter after she was five years old and in the spring 
following she was very weak and pale and had 
nervous spells. She grew so thin that we were 
afraid she might not live. I gota bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and began giving her very small doses. 
This was in the spring. She began to gain strength 
very soon and continued to improve all summer, 
so that in January, 1894, she weighed fifty pounds, 
which was a gain of twelve or fifteen pounds in less 
than eight months. People who saw her after asked 
what we had given her to make her look so much 
better.” William Hager, Tully, Mass. 


Hood’s Is the Best 


Fall Medicine, because it purifies, vitalizes 
and enriches the blood, and therefore 
gives strength to resist bad effects from 
Colds, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Pneumonia, 
Malaria, the Grip, ete. Take it now and 
avoid the danger of serious illness, It may 


save you many dollars in doctors’ bills. 
Be sure to get Hoop’s and only Hoop’s. 
1 00d’s sarsa- 
VW parilte 
“T can truly recom- 
mend Hood's Sarsa- ures 
parilla as an excellent 
medicine. I have BOOB 
taken four bottles and I am better than I 
have been for two years past. I was all 
run down, my limbs swelled and my blood 
was in a very bad condition. Now I am 
free from neuralgia and better in every 
way.” Mrs. H. Cosieien, Hume, N, Y. 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills, biliousness, 
jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 25e. 


LY 


The 


old-fashioned high bead ‘oard; the posted wash-stand; the antique curved supports of 


the mirror; the Dow” 
We shall 


jutsof the drawers, and the queerly carved moldings, 
nest)y Sorry to see this set find an immediate purchaser before the 


many visitors to 9 ,, warerooms have further opportunity to admire its lines. Never has 
a more distinguished appearance been imparted to a chamber set. 


And the price is not expensive. 
them in stock. 


We could sell a score of these sets if we had 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO.., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR UNION R.R. \ 
STATION. 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


All former low prices for wheat and cotton 
have recently been outdone. In the case of 
cotton a large crop is the depressing agent, 
while with wheat the trouble is an enormous 
visible supply and an indifferent foreign de- 
mand. With respect to wheat, however, it 
may be said, with no thought of predicting, 
that an increasing number of those who ought 
to be good judges are of the opinion that we 
have about seen bottom prices on the 1894 
crop and that there are substantial reasons 
for expecting a moderate improvement in 
price. The commodity markets are, in truth, 
almost totally without buoyancy. The metal 
copper is strong, but it is difficult to say 
whether the strength is due to a legitimate 
demand or toa speculative inquiry based on 
the prospect of a restriction of output. The 
shut-down of the print cloth mills is followed 
by better prices for such products, but the 
advance in price does not tempt the Fall 
River manufacturers to open their mills at 
the old scale of wages. 

If the prices of commodities are low and ex- 
hibit little or no rising tendency, at least it 
may be said that at prevailing prices there is 
a wholesome volume of business doing and on 
the soundest of methods. 

The stock markets are beginning to show a 
steadier tone after the tremendous speculation 
in and decline of the stock of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. While it may not be said 
that the decline in the price of this stock is 
due to any change in the earning power of the 
company, yet the mere fact that a continuance 
of that huge earning power is dependent upon 
the yarying attitude of Congress toward the 
tariff question exposes one weakness of the 
great monopoly, and that weakness is one 
which should be a constant caution to invest- 
ors. Looking at the group of ‘industrials,”’ 
as the stocks of that well-known group are 
labeled, as a whole, what a sorrowful spec- 
tacle is presented! Prices of such stocks fluc- 
tuate wildly; in the panic of last year they 
collapsed worse than any others. These spec- 
ulative industrials are not founded on the 
rock of honest capitalization, but on the sands 
of ‘‘ watered ” or fictitious capital. Manipula- 
tion by reckless or unscrupulous speculators 
gives their stocks for a time a certain stand- 
ing, but when the winds blow they fall in a 
sorry plight. There may be a measure of good 
in each and every one of them, but it requires 
a reorganization, a sifting process, to discover 
it. Usually before this action the poor invest- 
ors and innocent speculators have been fleeced 
of a good part of their funds. 

The prominence of these industrial shares 
in the current speculation in Wall Street isa 
most dangerous factor in the business situa- 
tion. The great inflations in price of such 
stocks, with the equally terrible liquidations 
which almost always follow, keep the finan- 
cial world anxious and, in a certain condition 
of the money markets, might easily cause 
widespread trouble. The evil is one to be 
kept in mind, it cannot be easily eliminated; 
now that these stocks are in Wall Street, they 


- Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest ; 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 
Be (or. 6%.) We send 


our pamphlet free. 


rust Cone 


bewstua, Mass 
Please mention the Conyregationalist. 
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will stay and time alone will reduce their 
power for mischief. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed, 


The Century Magazine.. 


Harper’s Magazine.... 20 
Atlantic Monthly.... 3.25 
Seribner’s Magazine, . oi avec. sccccccctesscedns 2.60 
RGOVIC WOT ROVICWBecrtianclciascs. cee cieecissitaie ric 2.35 
American Agriculturist...............cseeeee 1.15 
Harper’ sWeeKhy vo. <)025 0s 2ue << 3.25 

sf NEU isk ain etnleleclelaleinintetalviale'plololetele\cisieieiaie’s 3.25 
IETOIICO PI RLOn renee selec. fereeilevmaieiele cys 2.50 
Harper's VMOUunge People... os. veces sseccceses 1,60 
Sti NIGCROlAB a riewaceaccesiese Bie oh ay shutbinl siatatcvets toc 2.60 
ORT Ve LULe) ONG wlaeiale tre tisie's nisieis is sls/oipis sta ksiaina dis te.s/eiem 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 


PoND’s EXTRACT, of great medicinalvalue. Try it. 
For forty years it has stood all the tests. 


HOME AND ABROAD.—It is the duty of every one, 
whether at home or traveling for pleasure or business, 
to equip himself with the remedy which will keep up 
strength and prevent illness, and cure such ills as are 
liable to come upon all in everyday life. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla keeps the blood pure and less liable to absorb 
the germs of disease 


HOop’s PILLS are hand made and perfect in propor- 
tion and appearance. 25 cents per box 


Financial. 
ONGRESS 


Has adjourned, but the 


as seeniels 
sis 


Soar aT!O 


has not. It is always in session and its 
benefactions go on without cessation ; 
the sum of $5000.00 every day in the 
year going forth on its mission ef help 
and comfort. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 


COST 60% USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO.A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


YUMA IMPROVEMENT C0. 
7% GOLD BONDS. 


TRUSTEES OF THE MORTGAGE: 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Interest Payable January & July in New York, 


The Yuma Improvement Company, offers at 
parand accrued iuterest, $429,000 of its First 
Mortgage 7% Gold Bonds of $1,000 each, due 
1913. Lotal issue, $500,000. Careful and reliable 
estimates show that the net earnings will be 
not less than $176,000 per annum. 

All applications for bods must beaddressed 
and all subscriptions paid to 

THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., 
New York City, who will deliver the bonds on 
receipt of applications and subscriptions, In 
case of over subscriptions, the bonds will be 
allotted pro-rata as near as may be. 

All written enquiries and requests for the 
Prospectus, and form of application must be 
addressed to 

THE YUMA IMPROVEMENT CO., 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
2 Wart Srreer, New York Ciry. 
Cc. LU. Van DE WATER, Secretary. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro=-Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 
Ask your family physician 

about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
or send. your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 
‘How to Get Free Sample.’ 


LO. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Financial. 
FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—O0F Sin — 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 53 per cent., payable semi-annually. 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES - 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently reeommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


| Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 


AVE YOU FARMS 


| Or other Real Estate in the West 

| which you desire to Sell? 

This Association can sell them. 

| The problem solved by the new application 

of an old principle. Every Investur can 

| unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 

under the new plan, which is equal in 

importance to a great modern invention. 
(> Prospectus free on application to the 

ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Lawrence, Kansas. 


LOMBARD 


aN one 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. GIBSON, 
45.Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


%o 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
133 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on App on: Can obtain 6 to 7 per cent, 
interest on gilt edge loans on improved Atlanta city 
property. References: Any bank in the city. Address 
A. HAAS & RK. E. WATSON, Gen’l Southern Agts. Guar- 
autors Liability Indemnity Co., 37 South Pryor Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. « 


ELDERLY PERSONS, 


Having insufficient incomes, can more than double the 
amount during their lives by putting their money into 
Annuities. For descriptive matter address » & 
Carpenter, 256 Broadway, New York. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


A varied literary menu was spread for the 
pastors last Monday, beginning with a lecture 
by Rev. Simeon B. Dunn, entitled Etchings 
of Shakespeare. He first sketched the poet 
from a literary point of view, characterizing 
him as a marvelous reflector of human nature, 
whose peerless imagination enabled him to 
discern and interpret the workings of the 
human soul, and to transmute the commonest 
elements of life into light and beauty. The 
speaker claimed that Sbakespeare was also an 
exponent of Christian philosophy on its prac- 
tical side, and that his tendency was to dwell 
increasingly on moral issues. That be was a 
close Bible student is evident from the fact 
that he quotes from almost every. one of its 
sixty-six books, and mentions nearly every 
character and event of importance. His vo- 
cabulary is rich in religious terms, to which 
he has secured permanence. He is said to 
have rescued and preserved the doctrine of 
divine immanence, which in his time had been 
almost lost sight of. But his crowning service 
was in his delineation of the power and work- 
ings of conscience, with which he endowed 
even his most hardened villains; and the in- 
fluence of his works was to strengthen this 
faculty. 

The lecture was followed by remarks from 
Rev. Walter Barton, who considered one evi- 
dence of the greatness of Shakespeare’s pro- 
ductions to be their ability to attract and 
interest children; and from Rev. W. H. All- 
bright, who contrasted the present attitude of 
ministers in this country with that in Eng- 
land when the speaker was a schoolboy, say- 
ing that the influence of Shakespeare was 
then feared and deplored, and that a minister 
who ventured to quote him in the pulpit was 
in danger of losing his pastorate. Rey. A. E. 
Cross thought that pastors might learn from 
the Bard of Avon to emphasize in their preach- 
ing the power of conscience. 

Mr. L. D. Wishard then spoke briefly on the 
Student Volunteer Movement at home and’ 
abroad, in much the same vein as his address 
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DRESS GOODS. 


All the Newest Fabrics and Shades 
of Color for the Season. 


All the Newest Weaves and Designs in 


SILKS, 


Our prices will bear the closest 
competition. 


BEST QUALITY CHIFFONS, 


48 in. wide, evening and dark shades, 
$1.00 PER YARD. 


Our Complete I mportation of Men's, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


GLOVES 


and Ladies’, Misses’ & Children’s 


Trimmed Hats & Bonnets 


are now open. 


202 BOYLSTON STREET and PARK S0,, 


BOSTON. 
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of last spring before the Evangelical Alliance; 
and Miss Henrietta Davis of Howard Univer- 
sity closed the exercises with a spirited deliv- 
ery of-the poem, The Last Words of John 
Brown 


CALENDAR. 


A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Nonpartisan National W. ©. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, Pa., Noy. 13-16. 

W.C.T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Noy. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 


THE Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
gone to the front rapidly, and will stay there if new 
ideas, energy and fair dealing will agcomplish it. 
We are surprised each year with their magnificent 
offers, but none have been more astonishing than 
the opportunity now given to get the Chautauqua 
Oil Heater. Those who received one of these heat- 
ers last season speak with words of highest praise. 
It is extremely useful and is also very ornamental. 


No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


GLOAKS AND FURS. 


A new invoice received of the choicest 


CLOTH GARMENTS and CAPES 


from the leading 


Parisian, Berlin and New York Makers 
Our stock of RICH FURS cannot 


be excelled. 
Orders for remodeling 
FUR CARMENTS 


should be placed at once to avoid delays 
later in the season. 


To our LADIES’ TAILORIN G we have 
added a 


BRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 


under the direction of one of the leading 
dressmakers. 


pternational 
Kur shone 


— B9P45 Summer ts 
Adjoining C.F Hovey & Co. BOSION. 


] FORO | 


MY WIFE Cannot see wow vou 00 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


lef Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Ime 
= proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
=4 finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 


( and heavy work; guaranteed for 10! ears; with 
“| Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
bset of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach. 
ments, Buy from factory and saye dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
FREE Cut This Ont and send to-day for machine or large free 

catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. GO. $42 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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MISLEADING. 


Having read an advertisement in your paper 
headed, ‘‘To Whom It May Concern,” and . 
signed by some of the employés of another 
clothing company, [ desire to criticise several 
statements made therein, which are apt to be 
misleading. 

These parties would try to impress upon the 
public that their house is the only one where 
clothing is made under sanitary conditions, 
by well-paid, skilled labor, and under the 
directions of the firm. 

I take decided issue with them in this mat- 
ter. I have superintended one of the several 
workshops of A. Shuman & Co. for uhe past 
twelve years, and can back up any statement 
I make. 

The firm of A. Shuman & Co., the largest 
retail clothing house in New England for fine 
goods, in order to make room for their exten- 
sive business, and not being able, like con- 
cerns who only do a small business, to put all 
their workshops under the same roof as their 
selling departments, fitted up a number of 
shops for their employés outside their great 
establishment, which is taxed to the utmost 
to take care of the retail and wholesale busi- 
ness, as well as the cutting and trimming and 
other departments which make up this enor- 
mous plant. 

I can safely say that these shops are as 
clean, well lighted and as well adapted for 
the manufacture of fine clothing as any in the 
State. My shop (which was formerly on the 
premises of A. Shuman & Co. until crowded 
out by the demand of the firm for more room) 
is situated at No. 18 Summer St., and I invite 
its inspection by anybody who is interested. 

What is the importance, then, whether the 
shops are ‘‘on the premises” or across the 
street, as mine is situated? 

The shop is hired and owned by A. Shuman 
& Co., fitted up with the best machinery by 
them, and I stand ready to prove that the 
people working there are as well treated and. 
as well and, in some instances, better paid 
than in the workshops of any other concern 
in this city. 

Under such circumstances I cannot stand 
idly by and have these people give the public 
wrong impressions without expressing my in- 
dignation and objecting to the exclusive rights 
they claim, and my associates and employés 
consider it absurd that the employés of an- 
other clothing concern should arrogate to 
themselves that they are better paid or that 
their surroundings are better than ours be- 
cause they work on the top loft of their build- 
ing. 

I positively assert, and defy contradiction, 
that A. Shuman & Co. make as fine goods as 
are madein America, under as good conditions 
as any other shops, and pay their employés the 
highest wages that are paid to skilled labor in 
the clothing trade, and the help in the shop I 
am managing, as well as everywhere else in the 
employ of A. Shuman & Co., will bear me out 
in my assertion. I have the honor to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
P. J. RILEY, 
18 Summer St., Boston. 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
and all troubles of the feet. 
Warranted Hand Made. 
Need no breaking in, and recom- 
4 mended by our best physicians. 
Send for pamphlet for ordering } 

by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 C Beacon St., Boston. 


Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 
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a 


HANDBOOK No. 3. 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


Price 4 cents, postpaid; 10 copies, 25 cents; 25, 50 
cents; 50,.75 cents; ‘75, $1.00; 100, $1.25. 


Published by 
{THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ESTIMATES OF DR, HOLMES. 


I felt myself always when I met him in the vividest 
intellectual presence I have ever known.—IWV. D. 
Howells. 


I think the start to American literature in the 
early days of the Atlantic is due more to him than 
to any one, even Lowell.—Harriet Prescétt Spofford. 


You, more than anybody else, have the literary 
traditions of New England in your blood and brains. 
You know that odor of sweet herbs in the New 
England garret and its pungency of association, 
and will know what I mean when I say that I found 
much of it in your book (on Emerson].— Letter from 
Lowell to Holmes. 


It is not easy without apparent exaggeration to 
express publicly the affection and admiration in 
which Dr. Holmes is held by his personal friends. 
To the public he is the brilliant author who speaks 
to every mood. But to his friends heis the man who 
strengthens and enriches every charm which the 
author weayves.— George William Curtis. 


Perfect breeding, perfect bonhomie, perfect re- 
ceptivity and perfect style—these are the creden- 
tials with which the beloved and lovable Autocrat 
enters the chambers of the immortals. How he and 
Lamb will enjoy each other! One can think of him 
as bowing before that quaint shade and hailing him, 
in the name of a small but beautiful tribe, ‘“ Dear 
father of us all.’”—David Christie Murray. 


Dr. Holmes has attained in England a form of suc- 
cess which, in his lecture on Dr. Watts, he spoke of 
as most desirable. To be the writer of the hymns 
of a great people makes a poet sure that his words 
are on the lips and in the hearts of thousands who 
know no poetry but hymns. In the hymn-books of 
the Church of England and of the Nonconformists 
are the hymns of our own poet.—Hdward Everett 
Hale. 


He is a Montaigne and Bacon under one hat. His 
varied qualities would suffice for the mental fur- 
nishing of half a dozen literary specialists. Tothose 
who have enjoyed the privilege of his intimate ac- 
quaintance the man himself is more than the au- 
thor. His genial nature, entire freedom from jeal- 
ousy or envy, quick tenderness, large charity, hatred 
of sham, and his reverent sense of the eternal and 
permanent have secured for him something more 
and dearer than literary renown—the love of all 
who know him.—J. G. Whittier. 
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HOUSE WRAPPERS. 


Standard Quality 
Cambrie Wrappers, 
ruffled effects, extra 
wide skirt, new fall 
colorings, are worth 
inspection, as they 
are regular Dollar 
garments, for 


69c. 


Fleecy lined wrap- 
pers, exactly like 
this cut, remarkably 
good materials, col- 
orings and styles, 
are worth looking 
over, at 


$1.39. 


Postage on each wrapper 25c. 


Look in our show window at the ex- 
quisitely beautiful White Cambric Gowns, 
finest emb1 oideries and best workmanship, 
made by one of the Standard Underwear 
Companies of the United States to retail 
at $2.00, we shall make a leader at 


$1.25. 


Good Cotton Nightgowns, 16 rows of 
tucks, 2 rows Hamburg Insertions and 
Raffles; usual price 75c., will be another 
leader at 39c. 


Postage on each gown lobe. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


5 and 7 Winter Street, Boston. 


Brussels Carpets and Oriental Rugs. 


We are just opening a large line of BRUSSELS 
CARPETS, which we are offering at Very Low Prices. 


Also TEN BALES of RUGS, All Sizes. 


We have 


marked them to sell at prices lower than ever before. 
They are certainly bargains. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


163 to 169 WASHINGTON ST. (Near Cornhill), 
BOSTON. 


HU 
i 


Write us. 
Catalogue Free giving valuable infor- 
mation. 
us’ wherever you live. 
reasonable for strictly First-Class Pianos. 

We Sell on Easy Payments. 
take old Pianos in exchange, even though 
you live two thousand miles away. 
guarantee satisfaction, or Piano to be re- 
™ turned to us at our expense for railroad 


PIANO 


We will send our roo-Page 


We make it easy to deal with 
Our prices are most 


We 


We 


183 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Oh, no, pardon me, but 
I’ve learned that 
skirt bindings do 
, mot ‘all wear 
about alike,” 
Nothing equals 


ae 
a Bias 
e & 
oe Velveteen 


Skirt Binding 
for wear. They last 


as long as the skirt.” 


Look for ‘S$, H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. Accept 1 substitute. 


Florence 
Crochet Silk. 


While extensively used for Crochet work of all kinds, 
this silk, on account of 
its ‘‘soft finish,’ strict 
purity and durable 
% colors, is also in 
high favor for Knit- 
i It is much 


articles of wearing 
apparel. One ball of 
Ay, size No. 300 (coarse) 
EN) ag 5 
ey) measures 150 yards, 
2 LS and a ball of No, 
RY 500 (fine) meas- 
ures 250 yards, 
Look for the brand 
Florence if you 
want an economical 
silk at a popular price, 


“Florence Home Needlework’ for 1894 is 
now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
signs; Knitting, Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers, 
embroidered with CORTICELLI WASH SILK 

Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mail you 
the book—96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


30 LI D Exclusive 
S | L V E R Patterns 
AND 
FORKS Substantial 
SPOON Weights. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St.. Boston. 


W.L.DoucLas — 
$3 SHO 1S THE BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 
$4. $550 FINE CALF& KANGARMD. 
$ ie SOLE: . 
$2. 
spe EXTRA FINS EN. 
$231.25 BoySSCHOOLSHOES. 
*LADIES- 


i202. I-SoNGOL, 


BestD 

NR. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SSS W-L°-DOUGLAS, 

- BROCKTON, MASS. 
ve money by wearing the 

W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere atlower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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EDUOATION. 

— Middlebury College has 101 students, 

the largest number since 1859. The freshman 
class numbers about thirty. President Brain- 
erd is now in Europe. 
Each of the seven departments of West- 
ern Reserve University opens with an en- 
larged attendance, the entire number of new 
students reaching nearly 200. Col. T. W. 
Higginson of Cambridge will give a course of 
lectures during the year on Literary Life in 
America. 

— The Storr’s school, planted by-the A. 
M.A. at Atlanta, Ga., and out of which grew 
the First Church, has opened with a good at- 
tendance. That this excellent mission school 
is needed is shown by the fact that over 900 
colored children were turned away from the 
public schools for lack of seating capacity. 


—— Cornell University is fortunate in secur- 
ing for the chair of modern European history 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens of Cambridge, Eng., 
whose able work on the French Revolution, 
now nearly completed in four yolumes, is at- 
tracting wide attention among scholars. Ex- 
President White, on his recent return from 
Russia, brought to the university an exqui- 
sitely wrought bell from Moscow, which will 
be placed in the library. It bears the inscrip- 
tion in Latin, ‘‘They who cross the ocean 
change the sky, not the heart.” 


—— Berea College opened, Sept. 26, with the 
largest attendance in its history. Each year 
gives this institution larger access to the 
Southern people, who remember that it was 
founded among anti-slavery Kentuckians be- 
fore the war. It is the only school which 
draws students largely from the North, and 
which has access to the white people of the 
South while freely attended by the colored. 
A grandson of Gen. Cassius M. Clay is added 
to the teaching force this year. The venerable 
John G. Fee, now in his seventy-ninth year, 
has just celebrated his golden wedding and 
completed the fortieth year of his pastorate 
over the Berea church. 


—p~ — 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


At a crowded quarterly meeting of the local 
union the Montreal Endeavorers, who have made 
for themselves an excellent record by their temper- 
ance work, gave expression to most emphatic con- 
demnation of evil in the administration of munici- 
pal affairs in their city. 

In the eighteen months during which the union 
at Oakland, Cal., has been carrying on, work for 
seamen they have secured from sailors 166 signa- 
tures to the active members’ pledge, 750 of the men 
have attended meetings on land with Endeavorers, 
and the audiences at meetings on shipboard have 
numbered 900. Sailors have been received in the 
homes of the workers and two officers have been 
brought into church membership. 

rc 

OLD CusToMs CoME AGAIN.—Every one of our 
readers can recall the demand for long case clocks, 
which set in a dozen years ago and still continues. 
No piece of antique furniture has been so popular: 
A similar popularity seems now to@ttach to four- 
posted tester bedsteads, and one of the most beauti- 
ful designs has just been brought out at Paine’s, on 
Canal Street, at a very low price. We believe that 
before long the tester bed will be as much a favor- 
ite as the tall clock. 


FOR DURABILITY,ECONOMY AND FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS, 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


SSE ERE NN SS Es 

R AN AFTER DINNER SHINE. OR TO 

TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH. 

MAKES NO DUST, IN 5&0 CENT TIN BOXES, 

THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE, 
Morse Bros,Prop’s, CANTON,MAss, 


SS 


Goslldldditiidty 
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Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


GREEN—COWLES—In Geneva, O., Sept. 19, by Rev. 
George W. Belsey, Rey. G. E. Green of Uanova, 8. D., 
and Laura L. Cowles of Geneva. 

THOMPSON—LITTLE—In Dorchester, Oct. 3, by Pres- 
ident William J. Tucker and Dr. Arthur Little, father 
of the bride, Dr. Jonn F. Thompson and Mary B. 
Little. 

WALLACE—STORRS—In Olcott, Vt., Oct. 2, Rev. David 
Wallace and Lueia I. Storrs. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


COOLEY—In Springfield, Oct. 1, Rev. Henry Cooley, 
aged 84 yrs. e studied for the ministry and was 
graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1844, though 
he has preached but little since 1866. 

ESTABROOK—In Olivet, Mich., Sept. 29, Prof. Joseph 
Estabrook, aged 74 yrs. 

NORTON—In Beloit, Wis., Oct. 2, Minerva Bruce, wife 
of Rey. Smith Norton, aged 57 yrs. Mrs. Norton was a 
cousin of Miss Frances Willard and with her wrote 
the life of Miss Willard’s mother. She has also written 
many articles for the press and has left fragrant 
memories of Christian service in home missionary 
work with her husband. 


REV. WILLIAM W. GOODMAN 


Died, Sept. 24, at his home in Vigo County, Ind., near Terre 
Haute, at the age of eighty-nine years. He has lon 
been a prominent figure in the locality. He united wit 
the Presbyterian church in 182] and in 1849 assisted in 
organizing West Vigo Congregational Church, which is 
now known as Macksville. He was a member of the 
Indiana Legislature in 1849 and 1851, representing the 
Whig party. He was ordained to the ongregational 
ministry in 1873, and served the churches of the vicinity 
without giving up his secular business. 
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Witn AS @om 


comfort our handy, portable heater gives, 
chamber or nursery ; 
nickel plated. 


if October (894 


your barn! 


Drop a common lantern 
and it’s done. 


Side-Lift Lantern, 
The S. G. & L. Co, LANTERNS have 
the Stetson Patent Safety Attachment, 
assuring entire freedom from this danger. 


They are perfect lanterns. They can be 
filled, lighted, regulated, and extinguished 
without removing the globe. 

Buy them of yout dealer. He has them, or can 


get them for you if you insist. Send for our cate 
alogue. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADWEETIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


autaiuqua” Oil Meater PreE 


piNATION 
—~BOX OF 


Warmth and cleanliness are vital to good health, 


“Sweer- i 


By actual experience only 


OME’ SOAP 


can you conceive the 


It quickly dispels chill or dampness in Sitting-room, bath-room, 
will boil a kettle or fry a steak, Heats a large room in coldest weather. Handsomely 
Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass Burner, 


One gallon kerosene lasts 12 hours, 


OMBINATION Box Lente ate, ee iriont, - - 9 Fret, 
YOU USE THe eC ‘ Ash hss Contans pot. Ls PREVENTATIVE SAB 45 | Pra. oF PRum, 814 Jn. 
o Bars Oweer Hone’ Soap, LRA Tn NURS aues! HAIR,” Werout, ~~ 90 Las, 
THE SOAPS | 100 su TO LAST AN AVERAGE FAMILy" 5.00 ¥, DOZ- SULPHUR ¢ OAP,-~<_ gr 
S EN EAR. FOR ALL LAUNDRY AND gy oMe TAR PodJESKA Coin CRean 
UM Toe WHITE WOOLEN So 1 Soothing. CURES GiaPrED Sky? 3 
Y Beneect SOAP FOR FLANNG TS’ 20 | 4 Bort es THE TEETH, HART OU OER,- Om 
THE HEATER GS. BORAXINE SOAP Pown, PRESENTS SWEETENS Tue BENS 
9 Cannt POSSIBLY INJURE THE FaBRic” 90 4 Pat. SPANISH Rose SACHETFouneg 2 
ess ~ EASY-ER e 
THIRTY ODJESKA COMPLEXION Soh” 4 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING Soap es 
% QUISITE FOR LADIES AND CHiLpRen® 60 200,000 FAMILIES USE IN AYean ~~ m o 
DAYS Ex A RaTeNUEts BEAUTIFIERY sri RSSORTAENT OUR BOX PROVIDRS F 
Z., S ; ‘ 
1 BOTTLE INE, PoParss FERFUNE 25 | que CONTENTS IF BOUGHT AT ReTaR cosy dig = e 
re aie eo OLp ENGLISH Castite ae pATER WORTH AT RETAIL, T a > a 
hace! " @REME OATMEAL Toler Soe 30 H 10.00 - HeATE 00 by 
BILL 1S DUE. | 4 Doz Cae ne BibET Soap. 25 cor me eae t 
= Saher Ss Py oa ok Aut ‘You GET 'L> Gratis. $2009 | 3 iS 
° 
2 i 


After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All middlemen’s 
profits are returned to you in valuable premiums, so well bought as to save you 
The Larkin plan saves you half the cost. 
manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every middleman adds COST. The pub- 
lishers of this paper know every claim is sustained by the facts, 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the 
lady of the house, and shipment same day order isreceived. The publishers also 
know that your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the box 
d « Booklet illustrating ten other pre- 
miums, including the famous Chautauqua Desk, free upon application, 


half the regular retail prices. 


or HEATER does not prove all expected. 


The 


ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS, 


Write your order like this, TO-DAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may ship me, subj 


ect to thirty days’ 


trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF * SWEET 


HOME’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA HEATER. 


{elf after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Heater entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will remit you $10.00, if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 


making no charge for what I have used.”’ 
Occupation, 
BO 


_.. State, 


e010 mn THE LARKIN: SOAPW PG (O»BUFALONY 


GLI 


COOKING » 


ECBVSVVSVSSEBSTESSFEQCBO 


MEANS the BEST for 


HEATING. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 


WSS %OS-802FGS8BG6E83GE3E8EB 
THE NAME 


WZ 


11 October 1894 ; ‘ 


ion 
Flelped out 
— housework with Pearline. 
‘It helps the worker, and im- 
proves the work. You can 
use it on anything in the 
house. The finest things are 
not too delicate; the coarsest 
are not too difficult. Feardlzne 
means safety in all that it 
does, and it does all that you 


want. 
Beware of imitations. 251 JAMES PYLE,N.Y, 


“Never found its equal” 


(It’s equal does not exist). 


“MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“T have known 


- ELECTRO-SILICON 


for 16 years and never found its equal 
for cleaning and polishing SILVER 
PLATE. Having been Chief Steward 
and having 


Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from experience. Once tried 
it’s always used.”—R. R. Morris, 


The above was found in our mail. The 
writer is unknown to us. The opinion 
is universal. Send ior sample, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 John St., New Yorks 


World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 A.M. to 10 P.M, 


Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 
Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in 
. United States. 

Montana’s Silver Statue—World’s Fair Official 
Exhibit. 

The Home Department—Cooking Lectures daily. 

Electric Creamery in full operation — 3,000 
pounds of butter made daily. 

a from Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Russia, Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign 
Nations represented. 

Finest Exhibition ever given in this country. 


Admittance, 25 Cents. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A ‘ 
Convenient 
e Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers, 


Two sizes. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


The 
NEW 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


Q 
| printed in convenient form 
F pest of it on 8 pp. prised $3 sig! 
; e Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission | seriess"?"* 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION, 


The sixth annual convention of the State 
Sunday schools was fortunate in its place of 
meeting. ‘‘ The great waiting city’’ of Lowell 
is already expectant of rich blessings as it 
prepares for Mr. Moody’s coming, und hearts 
are open as well as minds, and churches are 
filled with worshipers as not for many years 
before. Insuch an atmosphere no convention 
could fail of a high water-mark. And this 
was reached in the children’s hour of last 
Wednesday, which surely can never be for- 
gotten by any one of the 1,600 favored partic- 
ipants. 

More than nine hundred children marched 
through the streets after the banners and 
drums of the Boys’ Brigade and filled the 
great church almost to suffocation. As soon 
as they were seated Miss Bertha F. Vella, 
State primary secretary, stepped upon the 
platform and cheerily called,‘' Good afternoon, 
children,’’ and with one voice the nine hun- 
dred answered, ‘‘ Good afternoon, Miss Vella.” 
Their hymn of praise which followed showed 
that in spite of being trained in tweuty differ- 
ent schools they were one in the results of 
training, and as the little heads bowed in 
prayer and the little lips. repeated after the 
leader the sentences of prayer many a whis- 
pered “Amen” and moistened eye showed 
how powerful was the impression of the un- 
usual service. Miss Vella’s teaching of the 
lesson for the coming Sunday well illustrated 
her marvelous powerupon children. She kept 
the eyes of all upon her blackboard, while the 
ear was intent to catch the brief story which 
illustrated every drawing, and the attention 
never faltered lest the careless child should 
fail to be prompt enough to answer the ques- 
tions which the teacher continually asked. 

The great success of this service was due to 
careful preparation under the direction of Miss 
Annie 8S. Harlow, who herself addressed the 
convention on Thursday upon The Prepara- 
tion of the Lesson. ‘‘ Only the primary teach- 
ers need listen,’’ she explained, ‘‘for I have 
nothing for others,’’ yet as she insisted upon 
every primary teacher fitting herself to:do 
blackboard work, since the eye can take in 
eighty times as much as the ear and twenty 
times as much as all other senses combined, 
more than one clergyman evidently concluded 
that God had a place for a stereopticon in his 
echureh. Fortunate in speakers as well as in 
place was the Sunday school convention of 
last week. 

While the interest perhaps culminated in 
the addresses of these women, the men 
were no unworthy rivals. Dr. S. D. Chown of 
Toronto showed that the Bible may become a 
university to give culture to each obedient 
student. Dr. A. F. Schauffler eloquently ex- 
alted the teacher’s calling, yet without dis- 
couraging the ordinary teacher by his high 
ideals. Dr. A. J. Gordon set forth The Spir- 
itual Side of Teaching, Rev. O. S. Baketel em- 
phasized the need of normal work to prevent 
waste and loss in teaching power, and Rey. 
Smith Baker closed the convention with an 
earnest address on Consecration, There was 
the breeze of a Western prairie in the vigor of 
B. F. Jacobs of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee, who spoke on Aggressive Sunday 
School Work and declared that for this work 
the best man in a whole county was often a 
woman. And one of the most timely words 
spoken was at the banquet, when Dr. Dun- 
ning pleaded for a Sunday school develop- 
ment of manliness which should counteract 
the frequent tendency to slip out of the class 
of helpers into the class of help seekers in our 
church life. Few speeches awakened a more 
emphatic “ That’s so” from auditors than did 
this brief after-dinner talk. 

Interspersed with these addresses were the 
inspiring song services conducted by Professor 
Towner, who knows so well how to throw his 
whole personality, which it takes a good-sized 


Continued on page 490. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


Goes by Special Order to 
Paris for the Uric Acid Di- 
athesis—The Oniy Known 
Solvent of Stone in the 
Bladder — Its Value in 
Bright’s Disease, &c. 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, 
of Paris (formerly of Baltimore), Sugges- 
ter of Lithiaz as a solvent for Uric Acid. 
“Nothing I could say would add tothe 
well-known reputation of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 


I have frequently used it with good results 
in Uric Acid Diathesis, Rheumatism 
and Gout, and with this object I have 
ordered it to Europe from Coleman & 
Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithia is in no form 
s0 valuable as where it exists in the Car- 
bonate(the form in which itis foundin the 


BUFFALC LITHIA WATER 


Nature’s mode of solution and division in 
water which has passed through Lepidolite 
and Spodumene mineral formations).” 


The following plate is from a photograph which 
forms a part of acommunication of Dr. GEORGE 
H, Prexrcnu, of Danbury, Conn., to the New Lng- 
land Medical Monthly for Nov. 1890 (see page 76 
of that journal), and represents some of the 
largest specimens of 


Two Ounces and Twenty-seven 


Grains of Dissolved Stone, 
from a patient under the action of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Smaller particles, and aquantity of Brick- 
dust deposit, Dr. Pierce states, were not 
estimated, 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
Commissioner of Health, New York City, 
and President ofthe Board of Pharmacy. 
“T have frequently made use of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in my practice, with excellentresults. It 
is a potent remedy for correcting 
Rheumatic Diathesis. Ina case of Uric 
Acid Gravel, in which I recently pre- 
scribed it, its beneficial effects were appa- 
rent after the third dose. I have also pre- 
soribed it with great benefit in Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys.” 


In Stone of the Bladder, Bright’s Dis- 
ease of the Keidneys, Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Exhaus- 
tion, diseases peculiar to Women, 
Chronic Malariail Poisoning, Chronic 
Disorders of the Stomach and as an 
Antidote to the Liquor and Opium 
Habit, this water has a curative record 
second to no other water in the world. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists generally, or in 
eases of one dozen half gallon bottles $5.00 
f.o.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pam: 
phiets sent to any address, 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Bulfaio Lithia Springs, Va. 
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body to hold, into his conduct of the singing. 
Addresses of welcome and fitting responses, 
business sessions, reports of the officials, and 
various conferences with many classes of 
workers, were all provided for as usual, and 
one of these was worthy of special commenda- 
tion—Dr. Schauffler’s bright way of replying 
to the deluge of questions which were rained 
upon him from every quarter of the audience. 
This exercise was unusually helpful, as the 
eagerness of the questioners showed. But 
this most delightful hour was followed by the 
one unfortunate occurrence of the whole con- 
vention, the attempt of Mr. Jacobs to help 
out the financial problem of the convention. 
The treasurer’s report had shown a debt of 
$3,806.68, and statements were made that, in 
addition, Massachusetts owed $500 to the in- 
ternational committee, while the expenses of 
the convention itself would exceed the col- 
lections by $100. Neither the committee nor 
Secretary Dummer, who always had a sugges- 
tion for every other problem, had any plan for 
dealing with this state of affairs, which, it 
was declared, could not continue, since those 
who had furnished the funds had reached their 
limit. In the perplexity Mr. Jacobs sought 
to secure pledges for at least a sum equal to 
the year’s expenses, but as those present had 
no power to bind their home localities of 
schools of every denomination, while not a 
few had taken the time to attend the conven- 
tion from pressing business, and the expense 
from other urgent claims upon their pockets, 
the good-natured attempt failed completely 
and left the closing hour of what should have 
been an inspiring Service with a heavy chill 
of despondency. Clearly, the new executive 
committee, now enlarged to twenty members, 
must formulate a financial method, and not 
leave this necessary matter to the good im- 
pulses of- strangers or to the inspiration of a 
debate for which no one has prepared. 
Against this northeast storm let us put the 
bright sunshine of an increase of 15,334 pupils 
in our Sunday schools as the record of the 
past year, and remind all who: heard Miss 
Vella’s report of her work as secretary of the 
many cheerful testimonials given her for the 
help and encouragement she had brought to 
the wearied teachers of the little ones. The 
two secretaries, Miss Vella and Mr. Dummer, 
have traveled 8,000 miles and written 4,000 let- 
ters in doing the work of the year, and the 
good seed planted by their tireless energy will 
bear in future, as in the past, a golden harvest. 
Rey. J. D. Pickles of Worcester, having 
served the customary double term as presi- 
dent, retired from the office, and the conven- 
tion in its appreciation of Lowell made choice. 
of Rev. Dr. R. G. Seymour of the First Baptist 
Church of Lowell as his successor. The con- 
vention was composed of delegates from every 
county in the State except the little island of 
Nantucket. For next year Rey. Dr. Jubb in- 
vited the convention to come to Fall River. The 
meeting of the International Convention of 1896 
in Boston was thoroughly advertised and will 
be eagerly expected. Mr. Jacobs predicted an 
attendance of 5,000 delegates at that conven- 
tion. Among the resolutions adopted none 
were more heartily voted than the one ex- 
pressing grateful appreciation of the hospi- 
tality of the First Church of Lowell, which, 
under the stirring business methods of its 
pastor, Rey. G. F. Kenngott, had so completely 
provided for every want of the meeting. 


G. H. J. 
 aneeeneeeeeee  ——— 


THE C. L. S. C. AND THE “PANIC.”’—The recent re- 
port of the Chautauqua Reading Circle reveals the in- 
teresting fact that financial depression has had almost 
no effect upon members already enlisted in the work 
and that the new class organized in the fall of ’93 num_ 
bered nearly 7,000 members. The “ panic year’’ has been 
safely passed by the CU. L. S.C. and a new awakening 
of interest in the splendid work of this society is being 
felt all over the country. New reading circles are tak- 
ing hold everywhere and the admirable character of the 
books required in the course for ‘94-5 commends them to 
persons of all classes. 
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STARTLING G. A. R. STORY. 


Capt. Geo, H. Davenport, the Popular and 
Well-known G. A. R. Veteran, Relates an 


Experience. 


A Leader and Power in 


Grand Army Circles. 
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CAPT. GEO. H. DAVENPORT. 


Capt. Geo. H. Davenport of Bernardston, 
Mass., is a most popular and widely known 
man, especially in Grand Army circles. He 
is Pension Agent and everybody knows him, 
He is best known to the whole country 
through his discovery of ‘ Davenport’s Silver 
Pomade,” probably the best article of its kind 
in the world. 

Capt. Davenport is a most entertaining 
speaker, and his relation of the following 
incident will be interesting to everybody. 

“‘T had been troubled severely for years 
with heart disease, and the effects of malarial 
poison contracted in the army. I was so 
nervous and weak that I was unable to do 
any hard work for years. 

“T consulted many doctors but have found 
no good results from them. I finally used 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and can say that it has done great 
things for me. 

‘““T have been helped in the heart trouble 
more than from any and all other things I ever 
used. I find that for weakness and nervous 
excitement it is a great help. For instance, 
on Memorial Day I addressed the G. A. R., 
at Northfield, and on the following day at 
Whateley I gave an address before their 
G. A. R., without any apparent fatigue, which 


I could not have done before I used Dr 
Greene’s Nervura. 

““T have often recommended this wonderful 
cure for disease to my friends, and shall be 
happy to answer any further inquiries from 
anyone.” 

The experience of the gallant captain is the 
experience of everybody. All who use this 
great curer of disease, this restorer of health 
and strength, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, report that it invariably makes 
them well. 

The weak, nervous and ailing should try it 
on the strength of what everybody who has 
used it says of its wonderful curative powers. 
It will cure you. 

Why waste time in trying uncertain and 
untried remedies, when here is a physician’s 
prescription, a discovery made by the greatest 
living specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass. If you take this medicine you 
can consider yourself under Dr. Greene’s 
direct professional care, and you can consult 
him or write to him about your case, freely 
and without charge. This is a guarantee that 
this remedy will cure, possessed by no other 
medicine in the world. 
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Notices and Societies. 


| Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in fuilis ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. - 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 15, 
at 10 A.M. Topic, The Leadership Demanded by the 
Hour. Speaker, Rev. Dr. Little of Dorchester. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING in the 
Eoome of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Kriday 
at A.M. 


SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFERENCE, Wollaston, Oct. 17, 
2.30 P.M. 


Essex NORTH BRANCH, W. B. M., Rowley, Oct. 17, at 
10 A.M. Basket collation. : 


HAMPSHIRE EAST CONFERENCE, First Church, Had- 
ley, Oct. 16, 17. 


PILGRIM CONFERENCE, Hanson, Oct. 16. 
EssEX NORTH ASSOCIATION, Merrimac, Oct. 16. 


a TEE NORTH CONFERENCE, Phillipston, Oct. 


WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Central Church, 
Worcester, Oct. 16. 


EsSsEX SOUTH CONFERENCE, Swampscott, Oct. 17. 


SEMI-ANNUAL State W. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Con- 
yention, Prospect Street Church, Cambridgeport, Oct. 
17, 18. Opening session. 2.30 P. M. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D, D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P.M. 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoOcipty, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding housés in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P, 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
ee stated supplies and candidates. Address Rey. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—The 
forty eighth annual meeting of the American Mission- 
ary Association will be held in the First Congregational 
Church, Lowell, Mass., Oct. 23-25, beginning at three 
o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, at which time the gen- 
eral survey and treasurer’s report will be presented, In 
the evening Rey. C. H. Richards, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will preach the sermon. Hospitalities will be ex- 
tended to all officials of the A. M. A., toall speakers at 
the meeting, all pos and missionaries present, all 
life members of the association and all duly accredited 
delegates, who will send their names in advance of the 
meeting to Rey. George H. Johnson, 255 Branch Street, 
Lowell. The Merrimac House and the American House 
in Lowell will receive guests of the A. M. A. at $1.75 per 
day. The arrangements for reduced railroad rates are 
that round-trip tickets will be sold, good going the 20th 
to the 25th, and good returning until the 3lst, inclusive, 
at the following rates: Two cents per mile from points 
within 25 miles from Lowell, with a minimum rate of 
twenty-five cents; $1 from points from 25 to 33 miles 
from Lowell and one and one-half cents per mile from 
points more than 33 miles from Lowell; from territory 
of principal connecting trunk lines, fare and a third, 
certificate pees certificates to be indorsed by Deacon 
James G. Buttrick, Lowell, Mass. 


FALL MEETINGS. 


- eannir or changes should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Nebraska, 
Connecticut, 


Neligh 
South 


Monday, Oct. 15. 


Norwalk, Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOLETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOCHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B, Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MIssiIoNns, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, ee ak and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ody Pamtelas 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
rceetonal House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
aes the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
grega ional House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y.M.G. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Socl- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 15! Washington St., Chicago. ff 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 


George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston.* foo Tf RST 


. MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D,, Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
_. MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
preote offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States’’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

| THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to Bpeusations 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
perional House, Boston. Rhy. CHARLES B. RICE, 
retary. 
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the popular- 
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ocoti's Emu 
a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
aulk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 
benefits to weak, sickly 


children. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggists. 


(ulicura 


the great 
SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 


TORTURING 
Skin 


And the most distressing forms of itching, 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and 
blood humors and points to a speedy cure 
when all other remedies and the best physi- 
cians fail. CurrouRA WORKS WONDERS, and 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humors are the most wonderful on record. 


fe 


Diseases 


Sold throughout the world. Price, RESOLVENT, 
$1; OINTMENT, 50c.; SoaP, 25c, PorreR DRUG 


ND CHEM, CorpP., Sole Props., Boston. 
ae How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 


—ELY’S CREAM BALAI_—Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and 


ATARRH 


Gives Relief at once for Cold in Head. 


rine into the Nostrils. 
50c. 


ruggists or by mail. ELY BROS,, 66 Warren St., N.Y. 
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Saved His lite 
BY USING 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“When my adopt- 
ed son was seven 
years of age, he had 
as severe a cough 
as I ever knew any- 
one to suffer from. 
He coughed inces- 
santly, and spit up 
blood. I tried every- 
® thing I could think 
! of, but he constant- 
ly grew worse, and 

S J I feared the poor 
little fellow would surely die. At last, I 
gave him Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, being 
recommended to do so by the physician. 
This medicine gave the child speedy re- 
lief and effected a permanent cure.”— 
Mrs. M. E. DEBAT, Liberty, Texas. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
0999990090009000090000000¢ 
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CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


ZU 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument, 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


AS 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma- 
nence of the cure. 

Since the introduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 


SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 


in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit, 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 

Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 


Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, [fass. 
? Why -r 
Look Like This 


PENT’S TOOTHACHE GUM 


Stops TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 


Don't axe Inrrations. All dealers, 
or send 15c to 


GC. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT. M 


4) : 


A SWELL AFFAIR. 

y) 15 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carria 
aN 4 complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
MyRta) springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Mads of best mate. 
rial, finely finished, reliable,and guaranteed for 3 years. Ship) ed 
eo onl0days’ trial, PREIGHT PAID; no money required in 

§\ «advance, 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
guarantee to be Be repreren ea, sold at the lowest facto: 
prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustra: 
catalogue of latest designs and styles published. 


OXFORD MFG. CQ., 340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. It 


Td 


SE Ene 


Cures 


It is Quickly Absorbed. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. arenes of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food. Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


; R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


RICH BLACK SILKS 


WE GUARANTEE THEM. 


GROS GRAIN, $1.19, $1.39, $1.59, $1.89 
PEAU DE SOIE, $1.19, $1.39, $1.45 
FAILLE FRANCAISE, $1.43, $1.75 
BROCADED GROS DE LONDRE, $1.62 I-2 
BROCADED PEAU DE SOIE, $1.50 
MOIRE BENGALINE, $2.00 
BROCADED TAFFETA, $1.25 
SATIN-STRIPED FAILLE, $1.50 


ALL RICH BLACK SILKS. 


WE GUARANTEE THEM. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO., BOSTON. 
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BEST TOR. SHIR Ta: 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO,, CIN’TI. 


NGREGATIONAL 


Volume LEXXIX Boston Thursday 18 October 1894 


— 


REY. NATHANIEL G. CLARK, D.D. 


HRIST for the world! This is the great lesson chanted in the temple service at Jerusalem, the 
3 inspiration of prophecy, the special charge of our Lord, illustrated in the lives of individual 
Christians of every race and clime, and, in the historical development of different nations, in singular 
correspondence to the purity and fullness of their Christian life. The providence of God prepares for 
it, making all material progress of use to the breaking down of prejudices and opposition, sweeping 
away the false teachings of centuries, beckoning us ever onward, while the successes that attend our 
efforts, so disproportionate to the means employed, reveal the presence of higher than human agencies. 
To us is given the great privilege of having part in the last and greatest triumphs of the Redeemer’s 
work, in the spiritual and social regeneration of mankind. To us pre-eminently is given the estab- 
lishment of Christian states and empires round the globe.—Fvom Dr. Clark’s paper, entitled Our Great 
Trust, presented to the meeting of. the American Board in St. Louis in 1881, 
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TEN CENTS. 


‘Read the F igures of its Forward Footsteps: 


Total Number Cakes Sold, 

Total Number Cakes Sold, 

Total Number Cakes Sold, 1893, - 

Total Number Cakes Sold, 1894, =. 
(U 


P TO Oct. rst.) 


1800 
1892, ba 


486,000 
1,152,700 
2,312,400 
3,835,960 


Made at the Largest Exclusive Toilet Soap Factory in the World. 
The latest improved machinery; the most skillful workmen. 
And Most Important, only the best and purest materials used. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, at home and abroad. If your dealer does 
not keep it, send six 2-cent stamps for a full-size cake by mail. 


W) | : | 


ie Toi let Soap 


» «It ExcelS any 25c. Toilet Soap made, but is sold for 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 


Salesrooms: 185, 187 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


18 October 1894 


BUTTERMILK 
SHAVING-STICK 


for Gentlemen who ap- 
preciate a dainty and 
cleanly shave. Mailed 
anywhere on receipt of 
5 two-cent stamps. 


| Q) 
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RAYMOND’S . 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston for Los Angeles, San 
Diezo, ete., going via Chicago and Kansas City, November 
15 and December 13. Each trip will be made in a 
Special Train of Magnificent Pullman Vesti- 
buled Sleeping and Dining Cars. 


The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and givethe holders entire freedom on the Pacific Coast. 


The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, 1895, or with any one of Nine Re- 
turning Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Additional California Tours in January, Febru- 
ary, March and April. 

Tours to Mexico January 29 and February 19. 

Kailroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


i ~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


“’ CALIFORNIA and 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


FPersonally Conducted 


HXOURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A klipe resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric belis, steam heat, sun- 
or Nsena 4 promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All batbs and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. . 


World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 A.M. 


te 10 P.M. 


Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 

Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in 
United States. 

Montana’s Silver Statue—World’s Fair Official 
Exhibit 

The Home Department—Cooking Lectures daily. 

Electric Creamery’ in full operation — 3,000 
pounds of butter made daily. 

ch ios from Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, 

al. 

Russia, Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign 
Nations represented. 

Finest Exhibition ever given in this country. 


Admittance, 25 Cents. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
_ 4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Olassical and general course of study; 
also ae aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
tife. Laboratories. 22boys. F.B, KNAPP, S.B. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 4. Kindergarten Oct. 10, Fifteenth year. 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architeet. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. EK. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 


-Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
116 Elizab St. 
Ostermoor & Co., ‘New vernon: 


@OOOOROC SDH DESH 2H'HE'O'OE 

In connection with our $ 
wholesale business, we © 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


= at manufacturers’ prices. 
aicaciansnoscicaceeaaeees 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


Correspondence Solicited. 
on mner ne 


Bells, Peals and Chimes. 
Best Ingot Copper and E. India 
G {_ Tin only, and so warranted, Best 
‘~ Hangings and Workmanship in 


the Country. Highest Award at 
World’s Fair and Gold YY 2dal at 
Mid- Winter Fair. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
E W- Vanduzen Co., ~ Cincinnati, Obie 


~ (VINCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRy 


EI 


sonar: Buses ELL 


: SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF ™ &¢ 
Bucioaur vine seme eetimaninty Prices and terms FREE 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
MWe i FURNISHED 250001026. FT 7. 5 


MENEELY & CO, [euREST BEST 
7 NE 
(WEST-TROY. N.Y Ieeiemevaz 


Z ™ CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell. Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST &SfABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 
CHIME 


GHURGH BELLS #e4t 


T BELL METAL, (COPPER AND 
Send tor Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUND#Y. BALTIMORE, MD 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Housekeeper.—Position wanted by a lady of ex- 
perience, where one or two servants are employed or 
traveling companion—a position of trust, where con- 
scientious service is appreciated. Five years in last 
position. Address K. A. M., Congregationalist Office, 


For Sale.—Century Dictionary; used carefully two 
years. Price, $40. Address, ‘Century,’ this office. 


Rev. Will ©. Wood has three timely Lecture 
Sermons for Sunday or week evening, ‘The Day of 
Heaven—F acts, Anecdotes and Views on the Sabbath 
Question” (followed by Question-Rox); ‘‘ Madagascar 
and Its Persecnted Church, and French Aggression”; 
“The Watch and Its Twelve Lessons’’; also regular 
Sabbath supply Boston, 77 Revere Street. 


THE CHILDREN. & 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c. 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address, 
with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
& Co., Galesburg, Ill. Mention paper. 
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STORIES BY ANNA FULLER 


5th 1,000. 


Peak and Prairie. 


From a Colorado Sketch-Book: By ANNA 
Fuuter, author of ‘ Pratt Portraits,” ‘A 
Literary Courtship,” etc. 16mo, cloth, uni- 
form with ‘*‘ A Literary Courtship,” with a 
frontispiece by Louis Loeb, $1.00. 

“We may say that the jaded reader, fagged with the 
strenuous art of the passing hour, who chances to 
select this little volume to cheer the hours of a railway 
journey, will throw up his hat for cheer joy at having 
hit upon a book in which miorbidness and self-con- 
sciousness are conspicuous by their absence. It will be 
to him like finding himself in the open, with the prairie 


before him and woman suffrage and social problems 
far, far behind him.’’—New York Times. 


10th 1,000. 
A Literary Courtship. 


Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. By 
ANNA FULLER, author of ‘* Pratt Portraits.” 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.00 


“Tf you know of any one in the blues, or contemplat- 
ing a journey, or in any of the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine conditions when pleasant whe teo is likely to prove 
acceptable, advise him to get this little story, or, better 
still, make him a present of it.”— Chicago Interior. 


6th 1,000. 
Pratt Portraits: 


Sketchedina New England Suburb. By ANNA 
Fourier. Third Eiition. 16mo, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


_‘fOne of the most wortby contributions to American 
literature of the past decade.”’— Rochester Herald. 

‘‘The lines the author cuts in her vignette are sharp 
and clear, but she has, too, not alone the knack of 
GoO% but, what is rarer, the gift of humor.’’—JW. F. 

imes. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, mail prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St, N. Y. City. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Master and Men: The Sermon 


on the Mountain, practiced on the Plain. A 
thoughtful book, contrasting current Chris- 
tianity with that of Christ, and illustrating 
the Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, 
George Fox, Genera! Gordon and George 
Macdonald. By Rev. Dr W. B. Wriacurt, 
author of “ Ancient Cities ”’ and ‘‘ The World 
to Come.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 88% Wines Buy 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, 


and Diary. 


A book of great interest about one of the 
noblest of American women, by Rey. DANIEL 
D. Appison. With a Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By Tuomas BainEy Aupricn. Holiday Edi- 
tion. With numerous Illustrations by A.B. 
Frost. Crown octavo, finely printed and 
bound in attractive style, forming an ex- 
ceedingly attractive book. $2.00. 


Philip and His Wife. 
A strong story with a noble purpose, told 
with great power and grace, by Mrs. DELAND, 
autbor of ‘‘Jobn Ward, Preacher,” ‘ Sid- 
ney,” ‘Mr. Tommy Dove,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. Wiac- 
GIN’S most popular stories. Printed from 
new plates, very fully and artistically illus- 
trated by OLIveR HmeRFORD, and attractively 
bound. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


In the Dozy Hours, and Other 


Papers. 
Afiéther Hook of fresh, original and delight- 
ful Essays, by AcnEs REPPLIER, author of 
“Books and Men,” ‘‘ Points of View,” * Es- 
says inIdleness.”’ Each, 16m)», $1.25. 


Three Boys on an Electrical 
Boat. 


A thoroughly interesting and exciting story 
of the adventures of three boys, who saw 
and heard aod took part in a multitude of 
incidents, and learned a great deal, practi- 
cally, of the wonders of electricity By 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Professor in Harvard 
University. 16mo, $1 00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


aN. 


The Congregationalist 


FOR 


GPO PRs 


‘* McIntosh’s Anthems.” 


Just published. A new collection of rare com- 
pleteness and excellence. 110 pieces. Reund or 
character notes. $1.00. $9.00 per doz., not 
postpaid. ‘ 


&6 
SUNDAY ANTHEMS.” 

By W. O. PERKINS. Containing the latest choir 
music from the best sources. $1.00. $9.00 per 
doz., not postpaid. 

“ Trowbridge Collection.” 

A comprehensive coliection of standard music. 

75 cts. $6.75 per doz., not postpaid. 


‘HARTFORD COLLECTION.” 


By [RVING EMERSON. More than fifty impressive, 
but not too intricate choir pieces. 75 cts. $6.75 
per doz., not postpaid. 


‘“¢Emerson’s Easy Anthems.”’ 
80 cts. $7.20 per doz., not postpaid. 


“Emerson’s Choice Anthems.” 


$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


“EMERSON'S ANTHEMS OF PRAINE.” 


$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


“‘Gabriels’ Anthems.” 


$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


“VOICE IN PRAISE.’’ 

$1.50. $13.50 per doz., not postpaid. 
All books sent postpaid 
indicated. 


Send for Catalogue of Octavo Sucred Choruseés. 
for the asking. 


unless otherwise 


Free 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self- 
playing ‘“Symphony.” For Musical Instruments, 
Strings, etc., send to John ©, Haynes & Co., Boston. 


(liver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 


“ Indispensable to Students.” 


° 
The Church in the Roman 
Empire 
Before A. D. 170, by W. M. Ramsay, A. M., 

Professor of Humanity in the University of 

Aberdeen, autber of ‘‘ The Historical Ge- 

ography of Asia Minor,’’ etc. With Maps 

and [llustrations. One volume, 8vo, $3.00. 

CHIEF CONTENTS: St. Paul in Asia Mivor— 
St. Paul at Ephesus—Pliny’s Report and Tra- 
jan’s Rescript—The Action of Nero towards 
the Christians—Tbhe Flavian Policy towards 
the Churech—The Policy of Hadrian, Pius, and 
Marcus—Cause and Extent «f Persecution— 
Tbe Acta of Paul and Thekla—The Church 
from 120 to 170 A. D.—Glycerius the Deacon— 
The Miracle at Khonai—Index, 

“It is a book of very exceptional value. Prof. Ramsay 
isa real scholar, and of the very best type of scholarship. 
Not only is he perfectly familiar with the ordinary clas- 
sical literature bearing on his subject, and with the 
Christian writings of the period, but also with coins, 
monuments, inscriptions, etc., in the minutest detail, 
and the value of these sources of history can hardly be 
exaggerated, Thisi: at! oroughly good book; a product 
of first-hand ana accurate scholarship; in the highest 
degree suygestive; and not only valuable in its results, 


but an admirable example of the true method of re- 
search.”—The Churchman. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


18 October +894 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Count of Monte Cristo. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Complete and 
accurate translation. Piinted from new 
plates on fine paper. 18 new illustrations 
by FRANK T. MBERRILL. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3 00; 
half-calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


The Three [lusketeers. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. With new intro- 
duction by his son, and 250 illustrations 
by Maurice Lertor, Photogravure 
frontispieces. Complete and accurate 
translation. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half- 
calf, gilt top, $6 00. 


History of the Christian 
Church. 


By H. C. SueLpon, Professor in Boston 
University. 5 vols., 8vo, per set $10.00, 


THE EARLY CHURCH. $2.00. 

THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH. $2.00. 
THE MODERN CHURCH. Part I. $2.00. 
THE MODERN CHURCH. Part II. $2.00. 
THE MODERN CHURCH. Part III. $2.00. 


The Abbe Daniel. 


By AnprRE TuHeEURIET. Translated by 
[lnten B. Doe. Fully illustrated. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Faber’s Hymns. 
With 50 illustrations by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
16 no, cloth, gilt top, $1.26, 


Golden Words For Daily 
Counsel. 


Illustrated with 16 portraits 
16mo, 


New Edition. 
of eminent divines and authors. 
white and colors, gilt edges, $1.25. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


New Music Books 


FOR SOCIAL MEETINGS: 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, $30 per 100. 
FOR REVIVAL MEETINGS: 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 & 6 Combined. 
Small Music Ty pe Edition, $45 per 100. 
FoR MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 
Select Songs No. 2, = Cloth, $40 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NEW CONCORDANCE. THE PERFECT TEXT FINDEK? 


Published 15 Oct., 1894. 


Walker’s Comprehensive 
- Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


It is a concordance pure and simple. 
Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. 


One alphabet for all words, including proper names. 


Its references are in strict Biblical order. 


All proper names are accented. 


By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and facility in examination are secured. 
50,000 more references than Cruden’s, besides substituting important words for unessential ones. 
Compact and of a size handy for use. Well printed, on good paper; strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 


980 pp., Price, Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


18 October tsuq 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New and Recent Books. 


NOW READY; 
- Bampton Lectures for 1894, 
Personality, Divine and Human. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1894. By the Rev. 
J.&,1LLINGWorRTH. Crown 8vo. 


The Congregationalist 


BY PROFESSOR McCURDY. 
History, Prophecy, and the 


Monuments. 


By JAMES FREDERICK MoCurpy, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in University 
College, Toronto. I. To the Downfa]l of Samaria. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00, net. 


“Tt is especially intended for students of the Bible, 
and it puts at their command an inimmense amount of 
special research.’’—7'he Hvangelist. 


TRANSLATION OF PROFESSOR ERMAN’S [M- 
PORTANT WORK. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. 


Described by ADOLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. 


BY MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Love in Idleness. 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOUR. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘ Kataarine 
Lauderdale,” ‘“‘ Saracinesca,” “A Roman Singer,” 
etc. With Illustrations reproduced from draw- 
ings and photographs. In one volume,crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, uniform with the well-known 
“ Cranford Series.’ Price $2.00. 


Tirard. With 400 Illustrations and 12 Plates. 
Super royal 8vo, $6.00. 


NOW READY: Vol. I. 


Greek History. 

From its Origin to the Destruction of the Independ- 
ence of the Greek People. 
thorized Translation. In 4 vols. 
end of the Sixth Century, B.C. 


By ADOLF HOLM. Au- 
Vol. I. To the 

Extra crown 8vo. _—__ 
AUTHOR 

TRAGEDY.” 


The Vagabonds. 


By MARGARET L. Woops, author of “A Village 
Tragedy,’’ ‘‘Lyrics and Ballads,” ‘‘Esther Van- 
homrigh.” Crown 8yo, uniform with ‘The Raid- 


ers”? and *' The Stickit Minister,’’ $1.50. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE OF “A VILLAGE 


NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 


The Use of Life. 


By the Right Hon. Sirk JonN LUBBOCK, Bart., M. P., 
F.R.S., D.C. L., LL. D., author of “‘ The Beauties of 
Nature,’’ “‘ The Pleasures of Life,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, uniform with ‘‘The Romance of thé Insect 
World,’ ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life,” ete. $1.25. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW 
CHILDREN. 


My New Home. 

A New Story for Children by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
author of ‘*The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘‘The Rectory 
Children,” etc. With Illustrations by L. Leslie 
Brooke. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the New Edi- 
tion of Mrs. Molesworth’s stories. Price $1.00. 


STORY FOR 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
WILLIAM WINTER'S NEW BOOK. 


Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson. 


Together with some Account of His Ancestry and of 
the Jefferson Family of Actors. By WILLIAM 
WINTER, author of ‘The Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth,” “Shakespeare’s England,” ‘‘Shadows of 
the Stage,” etc. With 16 I)lustrations, including 
his Latest Photographs, also several Portraits in 
Character. Among the minor ilustrations are 
Views of Old Plymouth Theatre, Park Street, 1830, 
ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.25. 

Also an edition printed throughout on English 
hand-made plate paper. Limited to 200 copies. 

Price, in box, $6.00, net. 


OCTOBER NUMBER READY. 
Book Reviews. 

A Monthly Journal devoted to New and OQurrent 
Publications. Price 5 cents each number; sub- 
scription, 50 cents a year. 

The current number contains some Reminiscences 
of the late Walter Pater, by Prof. E. B. Titchener, 

Cornell University. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


- NONE at SIUCY Tor God's Little Ones 


DITED BY 
BERTHA F. VELLA, C. C. McCABR, D. B. TOWNER and W. N. HARTSHORN. 


To the Primary Teacher 


<S Song and Study for God’s Little Ones is a book of about 
180 pages. It contains more than 80 sweet and practical songs for 

children. A large proportion of them are new for this book, and 
include many Motion songs, together with the famous ‘ Palestine 
- Song” used in teaching Bible geography. 
- | The Bible Studies, a SuPPLEMENTAL CoursE or Stupy, are 

: o .>9 a series of exercises which are used 1n Primary classes and Junior 
Societies. These studies are practical, having been in use in Primary classes and tested. 

Children’s Exercises are given in this book for Opening, Closing, Praise, Prayer, 
Gift, Birthday and Lesson Services. P 

Special Services and Somgs. for Easter, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Children’s or 
Floral Sunday and Harvest lime are included, ; 

The Words of some of the Sweetest Old Hymns of the Church are given, in 
addition to the songs to be committed to memory and sung by the children. 

This Book is the result of many years experience in active ‘Primary class teaching, 
and should be'in every Primary worker’s class. 
; Price. Postage paid, 25 cents; 12 copies by exoress, not prepaid, $240; $20.00 
“per 100. You can order from the MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOVCIATION, 

‘ 110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
or from R, R. MCCABE & CO., Publishers, 166 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


; REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D., F 
Editor of this paper, writes: ‘I have much enjoyed examining ‘SONG AND STUDY.’ It shows, | believe, 
the yery spirit of children, and the songs selected have both the rhythm which wins children and 
persists in lingering in their thoughts, and also the simple and devout spwit which children love to 
express. The arrangement, too, is excellent. I am sure in the variety of songs, the Bible studies and 
the services, you have done a service for which a great many mothers and teachers will be thankful. 


The Pen warranted always to work, never to dry up or clog, and not to leak or ooze. 
Write for circular to COLUMBIAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


When not in use the pen is drawn down into the ink, this insures the pen against drying up, and closes the barrel so 
that no ink can possibly escape. 


Columbian Fountain Pen 
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HUBERTS NEW BOOKS 


JUST OUT. 


Second Edition. 


Catherine De Medici. 


By H. DE BAuzac. Translated by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. 12mo, half Russia, $1.50. 


Voyage of the Liberdade. 


By Captain JosHuA SLocumM. Small 4to, cloth, il- 
lustrated, $1.00. 

“The story of this hazardous undertaking is one to 
which Americans, whether they toil on land or sea, 
may point with pride as an example of what American 
pluck, ingenuity and daring will accomplish when put 
to the test.’’— Boston Herald. 


Second Edition. 


Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 


Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With 
a Preface by Balzac, Criticisms by Sainte-Beuve, 
and Portraits by Coypel and Mignard. 6 vols., 
12mo, half Russia, $1.50 per vol. 

Vols. I. and II. now ready. 
““Singularly handsome and complete.”— Philadelphia 

Telegraph. 


Second Edition. 


Not Quite Eighteen. 


By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
trated by Jessie McDermott. 


A volume of stories, illus- 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Another Girl’s Experience. 


By LEIGH WEBSTER. A story for Girls, illustrated 
» by Jessie McDermott. i6mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Second Edition. 


The Little Lady of the 
Horse. 


By EVELYN RAYMOND. With twenty-one illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 
“As charming as Mrs. Buraett’s little nobleman.’’— 

Woman's Journal 


Second Edition. 
Penelope Prig and Other 
Stories. 


By A. G. PLYMPTON. Lllustrated by the author. 
Small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


Second Edition. 


Jolly Good Times Today. 


By MAry P. WELLS SmirH, Illustrated by Jessie 
McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘“A perfect wealth of good times.”— Beacon. 


Second Edition. 


Rags and Velvet Gowns. 


By A. G. PLtympron. INustrated by the author. 
Square 12mo, cloth back, paper sides, 50 cents. 


Second Edition. 


A Saint. 

By PAUL BouRGET. From the ‘Pastels of Men.” 
Translated by Kathariue Prescott Wormeley. [l- 
lustrated by Paul Chabas. Square 12mo. Parch- 
ment, $1.00. 

“6A Saint’ takes us to higher and healthier levels of 
life.’”—Zhe Spectator. 
“Marvelous delicacy and depth of feeling.’’-—Beacon. 


A Monk of the Aventine. 


Translated from the German 
16mo, cloth, $1 00. 


By ERNST ECKSTEIN, 
by Helen Hunt Johnson. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


ROBERTS BROS., 
BOSTON. 
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~ SILVER 


attractive 
and 


When in table use with other appropriate settings a rich and 


most pleasing effect results. 


a solid combination of metals, so named by reason of its similarity to silver, 


8 
Sil V erette produces the same effect. The preference for this metal over silver (which 


is always expensive, comparatively,) is shown by the fact that within a very 


short period more than $1,000,000.00 worth of these goods have been sold. 


For CHEAPNESS WILL NOT TARNISH 


Is not plated. 
and QUALITY Will not wear out. . 
nothing surpasses Looks like eal as hee 


nothing equals Costs only One-Sixth as Much. 


Read - Think - Act 


on the following offer. In order to induce 


you to try our Solid Silverette Ware, 


WE MAKE THIS GENEROUS OFFER. 


6 ‘Solid Silverette’’? Tea Spoons, $1.00 
6 ‘Solid Silverette’’ Tablespoons, 2.00 
6 ‘Solid Silverette’’ Forks, 2.00 
6 Finely Silver Plated Knives, 2.00 


or the entire case of 
24 Pieces for only..... $4. 00 


ALL PACKED IN A NEAT PLUSH LINED CASE. 


CUT SHOWING PLUSH LINED CASE AND ‘‘ SOLID SILVERETTE”’ SET, 


SPECIAL We will send any one of the sets separately at price named, and if you then desire the balance 
of case, remit us the $4.00, less amount previously sent, and the case will be forwarded at once. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. If desired we will send the case C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination. If not found perfectly satisfactory the goods will be returned 
to us at our expense. 


Your purchase will please you and you will, as do thousands of others, cheerfully recommend our goods. 


Remittances should be in the shape of Draft, P. O. or Express Money Orders. In any other form they should 
be registered, 


Personally indorsed by the Zxterior, Union Signal, Baptist Union, Chicago; Christian Work, New York; Union Gospel News, Cleveland ; 
and many other leading papers. 


_ Address Department A 433, LEONARD MFG. GO., 20 Adams St., Chicago. 


THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXIX 


THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
reques‘ed, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 

One old and one new subscription, $5.00. 

Club of five, one at least being new, 10,00. 


CHuRCH CLUB AGENTS. Those who are willing to 
make a canvass of their church and community 
should wrice us for terms. We pay very liberally 
for such work. 

We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,We send the 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% DR. STALKER’S ART OF HEARING, *# 
With portrait and biograph- 
ical note of the author (No. 
4 of the Handbook Series), is 
now ready. From the wide 
attention these papers have 
excited it is evident that 
many pastors will appreciate 
this opportunity of securing 
them in convenient form for 
distribution. 

4 cents each; 10 copies, 25 

cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK No, 1. PRAYER MEETING TOPICS; 
No. 2. FORWARD MOVEMENTS; No.3. ORGANIZED 
WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 

1st Series of 20 numbers now complete. 2nd Series 
begins Noy. 1, and will be issued semi-monthly. 
First six numbers will be based on the J am’s of 
Jesus. Subseriptions for Series of 1894-1895, at 25 
cents each, will now be received. 


ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers, 3.—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 


10—Easter, 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 


7—Days_ of ay Youth. 
8—House of our God. 12—Hu 
183—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, l7i—‘‘ Abide 
with us.” 18— Eternal light of light.” 19—‘T will extol 
Thee.” 20—*God be with us for the night is closing.” 
We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
Services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
Nos. 17-20 are suitable for any sermon theme. No. 20 


ready this week. 


1l—Homeland. mility. 


E must turn now from the Amer- 
ican Board at Madison to the 
American Missionary Association 


next week at Lowell. An inspiring array 
of speakers is promised, not only prominent 
pastors like Drs. A. McKenzie, Lyman Ab- 
bott and C. M. Lamson, with men of polit- 
ical prominence like our Governor Green- 
halge and Hon. Frederick Douglass, but an 
unusual number of men and women just 
from their fields of missionary labor, able 
to present with vividness and sympathy 
their work ‘and its claims. Some who were 
-at the Mobonk conference last week will be 
at Lowell to speak for the Indian missions. 
’ Some will plead the enlarging opportunities 
for the Christian Chinese to labor for their 
race in China, and many will tell of the 
educational and church work among the 
negroes, which has done and is doing so 
much to lift the seven millions of that race 
to Christian manhood and womanhood, 
This society, too, has its debt to face, and 
its financial problem is the problem of the 
churches, The attendance from the West 
at this meeting, owing to the hard times 
and the recent meeting of the board in Wis- 
copsin, is not likely to be large, but its 
friends in New England and New York 
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ought to be there in force. Especially let 
not those neglect it who are near at hand. 


It is not only at the end of January that 
good resolutions become tenuous and break, 
This is the time when resolutions made in 
the leisure and clear insight of the summer 
rest are under strain, There are hard-work- 
ing men and women who promised them- 
selves that they would keep up the country 
habit of outdoor exercise, who are slipping 
back into the old way of neglect. There 
are courses of reading and study, to be car- 
ried on in spare moments, which are being 
crowded out, There are pastors who prom- 
ised themselves that they would find, or 
make, more time for acquaintance with 
their people, who are finding it a growing 
trial to close their study doors behind them, 
It is a good time to review these summer 
resolutions, and, if sober judgment confirms 
their wisdom, to renew them. 


Another prominent public character has 
fallen from general esteem by his scoffing 
at the setting up of ethical and common 
sense standards for the administration of 
public affairs. Mr, F. R. Coudert is an emi- 
nent lawyer of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, who last year severely denounced the 
candidacy of Judge Maynard, yet today he 
opposes the foes of Tammany misrule and 
says that to talk of conducting the affairs 
of a great city as those of a great business 
corporation ‘‘is lovely talk, quite suited for 
Sunday school children,”?’ We-prefer the 
position of another Roman Catholic lawyer, 
Mr. Charles J, Bonaparte of Baltimore, who 
told the Roman Catholic students of Har- 
vard last winter that they could not be bad 
citizens and still be good Catholics, and his 
interpretation of what good citizenship is 
may be easily discovered by those who will 
study his record as a citizen of Baltimore 
or as a founder and: officer of the National 
Municipal League. 


No one is well equipped to overcome be- 
liefs which he holds untrue but does not 
clearly understand. A better understand- 
ing of the different denominations on the 
part of Christian leaders is resulting ina 
closer fellowship and at the same time 
a modification of extreme sectarian views. 
Any denomination ought to have enough 
confidence in its membership and in the su- 
periority of its own creed and government 
to be willing to compare itself fairly with 
others. Especially ought those in prepara- 
tion for the ministry to know the reasons 
why other denominations differ from their 
own, and these reasons are most likely to 
be fairly stated by representatives of these 
other denominations. Our theological sem- 
inaries have lectureships to explain the his- 
tory and principles of Congregationalism. 
Why should not provision be made for a lec- 
ture before each class from a representative 
of each of the leading denominations, set- 
ting forth its distinctive character and 
claims? Would not all Protestant churches 
be brought closer together through such 
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lectures and the discussions which would 
follow? Would not the Roman Catholic 
Church be more fairly treated and its errors 
more effectively exposed if some of its ac- 
credited leaders could be heard in Protes- 
tant seminaries? Our ministers ought to 
learn at first hand the beliefs they would 
disprove as well as those they would teach. 


DR. CLARK’S RETIREMENT, 


The list of men who have served the 
American Board as secretaries is a veritable 
roll of honor. To them the Board owes 
more than is generally realized. Whatever 
historic prestige, financial standing and 
conspicuity among the great missionary 
societies of the worldit has attained is due 
in large measure to the officials who have 
presided over its affairs. Dr. Anderson, Dr. 
Treat, Dr. Means, Dr. Alden were men of 
no ordinary caliber. They possessed the 
qualities of mind which we associate with 
statemanship, The dignity and force of 
their characters impressed every one. Their 
terms of service coincide with the years of 
the board’s prosperity and expansion. Not 
more indelibly does a long pastorate stamp 
its spirit upon a community than does a 
long and faithful secretaryship inure to the 
advantage of a benevolent society. 

And now to the number of past secreta- 
ries is added another, Dr. Nathaniel George 
Clark, whose portrait we present to our read- 
ers this week. His name has long been 
familiar in many families which the Congre- 
gationalist visits, and there will be-universal 
pleasure in looking upon the strong and 
benignant countenance of the man who, 
after nearly thirty years of hard work, re- 
tires to that freedom from care which he 
has fully earned, Many and just tributes 
were paid him last week in public and 
private at the Madison meeting, where his 
retrospective and farewell address was réad, 
but much of the appreciation and many 
of the good wishes in the hearts of individ- 
uals throughout the country may never be 
formulated in words, and for these silent 
yet grateful ones we would speak. 

The great work of Dr, Clark’s life, that 
for which he will be remembered longest 
and the memory of which he will cherish 
most tenderly, has been done in connection 
with the American Board. In saying this 
we are not disparaging the influence he 
exerted in a professor’s chair, from which 
he was called in 1865 to be one of the for- 
eign secretaries of the Board. He brought 
to his new position the enthusiasm of early 
middle life, a mind disciplined by his col- 
lege career at Burlington, Vt., and his 
seminary training at Andover and then at 
Auburn, enriched by travel and study 
abroad and matured by the responsibilities 
incident to a teacher’s life. Behind him 
was a godly, sturdy New England ances- 
try, and his simple, gracious manner must 
have been, in part at least, a heritage from 
some courtly gentleman of the old and, alas! 
now obsolescent school. Dr. Clark, too, has 
always been fond of books and has kept him-. 
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self abreast of the best literature of the 
day, so that one who touches him only cas- 
ually receives the impression of a thor- 
oughly cultured man. 

No missionary in the dark places of the 
earth ever devoted himself more unsparingly 
to his work than has Dr. Clark here at 
home fulfilled the difficult and delicate 
duties of his position. In correspondence 
with scores of missionaries, he has not only 
endeared himself to them but has given con- 
stant and valuable advice on a great variety 
of perplexing questions, He has taken long 
and sometimes perilous journeys that he 
might better acquaint himself with the con- 
dition and needs of the foreign field. He 
has pondered long and studied thoroughly 
the problems relating to foreign missions, 
and has met with rare wisdom new exigen- 
cies as they have arisen. The papers which 
he has presented to the annual meeting have 
been positive contributions to missionary 
literature. He has pleaded the cause he 
loves in hundreds of pulpits and attended 
numberless associations and conferences, 
and at the International Congregational 
Council in London three years ago he was 
received with a welcome whose warmth was 
not surpassed by that accorded to any 
American delegate. 

Interested as he has been in all the mis- 
sions under his care, Dr. Clark has taken 
peculiar pleasure in the Japan Mission, 
which he is fond of saying was born in 
his house and which has had its growth 
and development under his guiding hand. 
The letters received of late at the Board 
rooms from the workers in that country, 
and, indeed, from allaround the world, have 
contained extremely touching references to 
the fact of Dr. Clark’s retirement and the 
regret consequent thereon, 

How Dr. Clark bore himself through the 
strife which has shadowed the recent years 
of the Board’s history is well understood. 
Deprecating it from the start, pained to see 
his brethren differing, recognizing that nei- 
ther side was wholly in the right, ready to 
sacrifice himself in the interests of peace, 
he took that hardest of all courses, the mid- 
dle path,.and keptit to the end. How good 
it is that before he leaves his position he 
has witnessed the entire passing away of the 
clouds. 

Bringing to his secretaryship a splendid 
consecration, he has conferred upon it a 
glory which must have its reflex influence 
upon all our missionary work. A position 
which to some might seem humdrum on 
account of its multitudinous details he has 
dignified. His creative and administrative 
abilities have found there ample scope. 
Henceforth, with such men as he and his 
associates and predecessors in mind, the 
secretaryship of the American Board, with 
all its routine duties, must seem to every 
young man a position of commanding op- 
portunity. Surely, to have a share in over- 
seeing and directing the activities of the 
Church of Christ in the greatest enterprise 
committed to its trust is a work which no 
man can call commonplace and narrowing. 

To those of us in the Congregational 
House, among whom Dr. Clark has gone in 
and out for so many years, his retirement 
brings a peculiar sorrow, for in the great 
simplicity and tender-heartedness of his 
character he has shown to us that a life 
burdened with many petty details of admin- 
istration, beset with great problems involy- 
ing world-wide interests, may still be a life 
hid with Christ in God. We have often felt 
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like saying as. we looked on him, as the Say- 
iour said to the Nathaniel whose name he 
bears, *‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile.’?’ Long may he be spared to 
bless us and others by his words and pres- 
ence. Sweet in coming days may his enjoy- 
ment be of fellowship with the Father and 
His Son Jesus Christ! Late may he return 
to the skies! 


a 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AT MADISON. 


We have looked forward to the meeting 
at Madison with much satisfaction. We 
anticipated that it would prove, as it did, 
one of spirituality and power. During the 
year we have heard no complaints of the 
management of the Board, and, although 
the debt has somewhat increased, it can- 
not be denied that, if the stress of the 
times be considered, contributions have 
been encouragingly large. With the re- 
vival of business we cannot doubt that they 
will be large enough to wipe away the debt 
and enable us to carry forward the work on 
something like the scale which its impor- 
tance demands. Upon the whole we be- 
lieve the decision of the special committee 
on finance, not to attempt to pay the debt 
at once, but rather to put forth every possi- 
ble effort to increase the constituency of 
givers, was wise. We trust that the co- 
operating committee in Boston, New York, 
Chicago and on the Pacific coast will not 
give up their task till they secure a con- 
tribution every year from every church in 
the denomination and from every member 
ofeverychurch. If this were done the power 
of our churches in their home work would 
be immensely increased. Doubtless the 
neglect to give is due less to set purpose to 
overlook the claims of foreign missions, or 
to indifference, than to ignorance of their 
pressing needs and their vast accomplish- 
ments. How any pastor can fail to give his 
heartiest support to this new endeavor to 
interest all in the work of giving the gospel 
to the world we do not see. Christianity 
and foreign missions are synonymous terms. 

It was with special gratification that we 
observed the harmony existing between the 
Prudential Committee and the corporate 
members. We are glad to see with what 
care the thirty-nine new members of the 
corporation were selected, and with what 
evident desire to give adequate representa- 
tion to every portion of the country, yet 
without neglecting the claims of those States 
from which the largest gifts to the Board 
have always come. We miss some familiar 
names from the committee chosen this year, 
but this is because physical infirmities or 
the pressure of business obligations preclude 
attendance on its weekly meetings. 

A marked feature of the meeting was the 
cheerfulness and courage of the missiona- 
ries. None of them were indifferent to the 
difficulties of their field, but all seemed to 
look upon them as incident to a work which 
God has promised to make successful. Even 
the lack of funds was referred to more than 
once as a test of faith in God, and of the 
readiness of His church to heed His call to 
go forward. No one could be found to 
advocate any backward step. The cry was, 
Follow the Master whithersoever He leads. 
Resolutions sometimes mean very little, but 
we are thankful that the Prudential Com- 
mittee was so unanimously and heartily in- 
structed not even to consider the expediency 
of abandoning any of our missions in the 
Turkish Empire or anywhere else. At the 
same time the committee was asked to do 
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all that is possible to bring the missions up 


to self support. 

That Mr. Moody’s presence at these meet- 
ings, his prayers and addresses, and the 
singing of his helper, Mr. Jacobs, were a 
real blessing we cannot doubt. The words 
of the missionaries, both in the regular 
sessions and in the woman’s meeting, were 
of exceeding interest. We are sometimes 
inclined to ask if it might not be expedient 
to plan to give these missionaries a little 
more opportunity to tell us what they have 
seen, and what they want the churches at 
home todo. Why might not a missionary 
address be substituted, now and then, even 
for the annual sermon? For the era of 
peace which has begun and for the meeting 
at Madison we express our gratitude to 
God, and our conviction that it is the 
beginning of a series of missionary meetings 
which will bring special and rich blessings 
to all who attend them. 


FREEDOM OF WORSHIP IN HUNGARY. 


The lower house of the Hungarian par- 
liament has just passed a new freedom of 
worship bill but the upper house has re- 
jected it. Its provisions are of general in- 
terest because they bear upon the relations 
of Church and State. Certain religious 
bodies are recognized by the civil govern- 
ment. These are the Roman Catholics, the 
Old Catholics, the Greek Orientals, the 
Gregorian-Armenians, the Jews, the Uni- 
tarians, and the adherents of the Augsburg, 
Lutheran, and Helvetian confessions, The 
authoritative declarations of these bodies 
have been approved by the government in 
respect to morality and legality, and each 
citizen may belong to whichever of them he 
prefers. oh 

The point at issue in connection with the 
bill was whether additional liberty should 
be allowed. The measure provided for the 
perpetuation of the civil control, but so en- 
larged freedom under it that practically it 
was neutralized. It is open to question 
whether the passage of the bill would have 
much increased the actual religious liberty 
of the people. As things now are, one may 
belong to any denomination which he likes 
best, whether recognized by the government 
or not. That is, no attempt is made to in- 
terfere with personal choice. And any de- 
nomination, whether recognized yet or not, 
which can convince the authorities, as most 
of them readily can, that its distinctive 
tenets include nothing immoral or illegal, 
can be reasonably certain of official ap- 
proval, involving permission to hold public 
worship. 

In no country would the claim to be 
merely observing ordinary denominational 
usages be admitted as a sufficient. justifica- 
tion of immoral or illegal conduct, The 
only apparent possibility of hardship under 
the law is that, where public feeling’ sets 
strongly against a given religious body or 
movement, the recognition which ought to 
be conceded by the authorities may be 
unfairly withheld. This, we , believe, has 
often happened, especially in Austria, 
which has substantially the same law, 
and’ to the disadvantage of American mis- 
sionaries. But where so large a religious 


liberty is allowed, and where an increase of — 


that liberty is so popular that one house of 
parliament has passed a bill in favor of it, 
there is increasingly less probability that the 
existing law will be often or severely applied 
to orderly adherents of any form of religious 


faith. The present state of things affords a 
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marked and gratifying contrast with that 
which existed a score of years ago. 


WHAT PROPORTION OF HIS INCOME 
SHOULD A CHRISTIAN GIVE? 


Each Christian must answer such ques- 
tions as this for himself. No rule has been, 
or can be, laid down for general observance. 

The position, taken by some, that he 
ought to give to God in one or another 
form a tenth of his income cannot be main- 
tained successfully. The obligation to do 
this was laid upon the Jews and before the 
Christian era in which we live. The Jew- 
ish dispensation with its various provisions 
is for Christians a subject of historic and 
reverent interest and study but is not nec- 
essarily to be otherwise regarded. We are 
under no more of an obligation to give a 
tenth because the Jews were than we are 
to practice circumcision or abstain from 
eating pork. 

Christ put the relation of His followers to 
this and most other matters upon a nobler 
basis than that of Judaism. He declared 
not rules but principles of conduct. So far 
as we have absorbed His spirit, we recog- 
' nize it as not only a moral obligation but a 
privilege to give to good causes according 
to our ability. We also understand that 
some are able, and should be ready, to give 
away a much larger proportion of their in- 

comes than others. A tenth, for example, 
is as much too little to be given away by 
some as it is too much by others. 

We should not think it worth while to al- 
lude to the question whether debt-paying 
ought to have precedence of giving, had 
not the point been gravely argued by some. 
If a man has debts, yet is quite able to pay 
them, as often happens, there may be an 
alternative. But if he be not able to do 
both and payment of his debts be due of 
course he ought to pay them before he can 
have the right to give money away. As 
for systematic in contrast with impulsive 
benevolence, there can be no doubt of the 
greater wisdom and value of the former. 
The great thing is to cherish the spirit of 
stewardship instead of that of absolute 
ownership of our property. 

Undoubtedly it is true that most Chris- 
tians easily could afford to give away con- 
siderably more than they do give. The 
average contributions of professing Chris- 
tians, large as their aggregates are, are 
scandalously meager. There is imperative 
need of a quickening of conscience on this 
subject. 1n hardly another direction does 
_the spirit of self-sacrifice need more earnest 
culture. But, after all, each must decide 
for himself how much he ought to give. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
That the United States Army and the 
' Volunteer State Militia have in these latter 
days come to be the police force of the 
community may not bea welcome thought, 
but it is one that has to be entertained. 
Moreover, in view of the events of the past 
year, it may prove to be a welcome thought 
even to know that there are two strong 
forces that can be depended upon to pro- 
tect the community in its right to exist 
under normal conditions of industry and 
enjoyment of the fruits thereof. The con- 
‘yiction prevails among military men at 
Washington that hereafter the army should 
be concentrated near the great cities, and 
orders for such a concentration have been 
issued already, and the change from the 
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prairie post to proximity to the cities has 
begun. Major-General Schofield, in his an- 
nual report just made public, pleads for the 
enlargement of the army for this purpose, 
confessing that the military resources were 
taxed nearly to the extreme limit last fall. 
Moreover, he cites China’s present plight as 
an example of a nation large in area inade- 
quately prepared to resist invasion as a 
sermon to us that no nation, however popu- 
lous or wealthy or isolated, can reckon on 
immunity from attack. Hence the neces- 
sity, not only of increasing the army as a 
domestie police force, but also of fortifying 
our great seaports so as to repulse the 
most formidable enemy. 


As for the reliance that we may prt in 
the militia, if Massachusetts’s force is typi- 
cal, then our faith is not without reason- 
ableness. In order to test the rapidity with 
which her troops could be concentrated at 
any given point, and in order to give to offi- 
cers and privates that experience and devel- 
opment of esprit de corps which comes from 
the massing together and handling of large 
bodies of soldiers, the commonwealth de- 
cided to mobilize its militia in Boston on 
the 9th, and it was well worth the $15,000 
whichit cost. Nearly 6,000 men arose early. 
They arrayed themselves in service uniform 
and, in many instances, traveled far and 
late. They practiced the riot drill, were 
maneuvered by officers whose messages were 
often conveyed by couriers on bicycles, or 
by watchmen in the signal towers using 
with great success the signal code. The 
historic Common was the arena where the 
ambulance corps went through mock opera- 
tions that extorted praise from the most 
critical of professional witnesses, and then, 
in mid-afternoon, the entire body of men 
marched through the streets with a swing- 
ing gait and a sense of power, filed past 
thousands of applauding fellow citizens, 
and ere midnight all were in bed, though 
the homes of some of them were in distant 
Berkshire and Cape Cod. No insubordina- 
tion was seen; no drunkenness noticed. 
Every man seemed to feel that he really 
was on duty, not on a lark. The veteran 
war correspondent, C. C. Coffin, says the 
evolutions of the day were admirably de- 
vised and promptly executed, and he only 
voices the opinion of all who saw the events 
of the day when he says: 


The people of the commonwealth may lie 
down to sleepin peace, may pursue their daily 
avocations without a thought of turmoil or 
trouble in the State, for anarchy will gain no 
foothold in this commonwealth so long as such 
men as I have seen today compose the militia 
of the commonwealth. 


As for the men who marched, they had so 
much proof of the popular regard that they 
doubtless feel amply repaid for their sacri- 
fices. 


The unusual degree of interest and im- 
portance which attaches to the approaching 
New York municipal and state elections is 
indicated by the remarkable number of 
voters registering. Evidently the stay-at- 
homes of high and low rank are aroused, 
and the result—good or bad—unquestiona- 
bly will reflect the popular will more ex- 
actly than most elections do. Our New 
York correspondent in his letter tells of 
some of the developments of the week. Too 
good to be believed possible a month ago, 
it now seems as if the line would be sharply 
drawn in the coming municipal contest be- 
tween the forces of non partisan, honest 
citizenship and those of personal plun- 
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der. The State Democracy, the German- 
American Union and the Republicans have 
indorsed the candidates of the Committee 
of Seventy. Tammany, their common foe, 
in order to secure a respectable figurehead 
for its ticket, has been compelled to choose 
Nathan Straus, who, though not a member 
of Tammany Hall, has, asa member of the 
park board, been so subservient and weak 
a tool of the machine that the Sun—the 
Tammany organ—refuses to support him 
for mayor. Mr. Straus as a business man 
doubtless is honest, and as a philanthropist 
has done much torelieve distress, If elected 
he would be a pliant nonentity. But his 
fate promises to be overwhelming defeat at 
the hands of the people no longer willing to 
be fooled, and made indignant by the daily 
revelations of the probe which the Lexow 
committee is sending down into the mass of 
official filth. 


This committee last week was surprised 
by the advent on the witness stand of minor 
police officers, who refused to perjure them- 
selves to shield their superiors. This may 
indicate the dawn of the day when bottom 
facts respecting wickedness in high places 
will be found. The committee, also, after 
hard work in prodding the memory of the 
witness, secured direct evidence from a 
business man, manager of a great steam- 
ship line, that he had paid directly into 
the hands of a police captain the sum of 
$500 per year, as that officer’s share in 
the total ransom which the company was 
compelled to pay to secure protection for 
its property. Of course testimony of such 
kind from such a source—though it come 
ever so reluctantly—is weightier than tales 
of extortion from the criminal class, truth- 
ful though they be. 


The situation politically in the Empire 
State is as peculiar and significant as that in 
its chief city. The Republican candidate for 
governor, Mr. Morton, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, wisely let it be seen that he has 
no sympathy with the A. P. A. In this he 
is braver and longer headed than his party’s 
platform. The ‘‘machine’’ Democratic can- 
didate, Senator Hill, has begun a sharp 
campaign and already made several speeches 
which indicate the desperate strait in which 
he finds himself. Forgetting, apparently, 
his recent contemptuous references to the 
administration and the Wilson-Senate tar- 
iff bill, he now eulogizes them, Oblivious, 
apparently, of the popular burial of May- 
nard—his tool—he answers charges of com- 
plicity in the steal that led to that rebuke 
by intimations that it was a minor matter, 
deserving to be forgotten by the voters. 
Unfortunately for him, but fortunately for 
republican institutions, there is convincing 
proof on every hand that there are genuine 
patriots inthe Democratic ranks, who refuse 
to forget Mr. Hill’s past record as a ‘‘ boss”’ 
and as a legislator, and these have met and 
nominated Mr. Everett P. Wheeler of New 
York City as governor, he and they standing 
on a platform of tariff reform, honest money, 
business administration of municipalities, 
and utter repudiation of Mr. Hill and his 
ilk, That many Democrats who disliked to 
vote for Mr. Morton, but could not vote for 
Mr. Hill, will vote for Mr. Wheeler is well 
known. 


Just how many there will be is problem- 
atical, especially since there is such a di- 
versity of opinion as to action among men 
with the same general theories and ideals. 
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Thus Mr. William C. Whitney, who is not 
of the Hill-Murphy-Croker crowd, advises 
all Democrats to vote for Mr. Hill now be- 
cause of the disastrous effects upon the 
party’s national tenure if the party should 
be defeated in New York this year. Occu- 
pying a middle ground are the men like 
ex-Secretary Fairchild, who support Wheeler 
but accept the other machine ticket candi- 
dates and will labor for a Democratic Leg- 
islature» Lastly there is the element repre- 
sented by the New York Evening Post, 
which hates Hill so utterly and desires the 
regeneration of New York City so fervently 
that it believes in casting a full vote rather 
than a half vote against Hill by voting for 
Morton rather than Wheeler, knowing that 
the larger the majority against Hill the 
deeper his grave, and recognizing that un- 
less there is a Republican Legislature and 
governor to aid the new mayor he can 
practically do little in the way of reforma- 
tion. 


The year 1893 was one of ferment in Bel- 
gian politics. The masses arose and de- 
manded the franchise independent of prop- 
erty qualification. Not without violence 
was the political reform wrought, but when 
it was secured the number of electors had 
risen from 133,039 to 1,200,000, most of 
whom went to the polls last Sunday and 
voted for members of the national parlia- 
ment. This first test of what is substan- 
tially universal suffrage and of compulsory 
voting has peculiar interest. It was such a 
swift, thorough extension of the suffrage. 
And yet it was modified so that a man of 
family, a man of property and a man of 
education had additional votes given to 
them. Moreover, the principle that the state 
has a right to compel a citizen to vote was 
indorsed in the new constitution, and the 
meager, conflicting reports of the result of 
the election, which are all we have as we go 
to press, clearly reveal this much, viz., that 
on this question, as on so many others, it is 
easy to legislate and quite another matter to 
execute. If it is safe to infer from very 
meager data, the election would seem to 
indicate that the new voters had ground the 
Liberal party between the Clerical upper 
and Socialist lower millstones. 


The condition of the Czar of Russia is 
such that a board of regents is to be ap- 
pointed to rule in his stead while he seeks 
the shores of the Mediterranean to accept 
the hospitality of the King of Greece, and 
avert for a brief time the fate that seems 
inevitable. That the regents or the new 
czar, whoever he may be, will be as con- 
servative as Alexander III. is improbable, 
hence the keen interest which Europe—and 
Asia for that matter—has in the prognosti- 
cations of the expert physicians and in the 
degree of vitality which the royal patient 
may reveal. Be the outcome what it may, 
or the time when it may, the great semi- 
barbaric empire doubtless will continue to 
reach out after Asiatic territory, and while 
the fresh reports of still other Japanese vic- 
tories come to us, there also come dispatches 
chronicling the re-enforcement of the Rus- 
sian-Asiatic frontier garrisons and a readi- 
ness to be in at the dismemberment of the 
stricken Chinese empire—if dismemberment 
is to be. 


Japan now controls the Gulf of Pechili. 
Wi-ju has been captured, with scarcely a 
blow struck in its defense by the Chinese, 
and Japan, now in control of aJl of Korea, cer- 
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tainly is hurrying her troops on to Mukden, 
and perhaps to Peking. That European 
nations have been urged by China to inter- 
fere is altogether probable, and a certain 
understanding between England, Germany, 
France and Russia as to their protection of 
their subjects in China is already secured, 
but the degree of interference which may 
bring on a European war no power seems 
very eager to take. Germany and the 
United States already have, it is said, po- 
litely declined to pull China’s chestnuts out 
of the fire, and the London Times says the 
only policy for Great Britain and Europe is 
to keep ‘“‘ hands off,’’ let the result to China 
be what it may. 


IN BRIEF. 


The American Missionary for October an- 
nounces as among the attractions of the anni- 
versary meeting at Lowell next week “living 
pictures,” to be given by missionaries and 
workers from the field. Has it come to this? 


One of the candidates for governor in New 
York State, Mr. Wheeler, is a man who has 
lived for a time in a social settlement on the 
east side of the metropolis, there studying the 
life of the unfortunate and giving to them his 
wisdom and sympathy. 


Some of the Indians have well-developed 
socialistic ideas. Their creed was tersely put 
by a squaw to Miss Sybil Carter, ‘‘ Govern- 
ment supports everybody.’ Our government 
has done much, too much, to teach this kind 
of socialism to Indians. 


An Indian nurse, trained at the hospital in 
Hartford, Ct., won many friends at Lake Mo- 
honk last week. More than a dozen Indians 
are in training in different places for this pro- 
fession, and those already graduated have 
proved their fitness for it and are in much 
demand. 


Some of the brethren struggled to suppress 
a smile when the reverend doctor who ad- 
dressed the last Boston Ministers’ Meeting, in 
the midst of his earnest and eloquent paper, 
quite unconsciously perpetrated the following 
rhyme: 


Whatever else we may think of Carlyle, 
We are sure he hits it once in a while. 


In response to a strong appeal from Dr. 
Newman Smyth, president of the Law and 
Order League, the police commissioners of 
New Haven have ordered a thorough inves- 
tigation of the whole department, and it is 
probable that there will be a general house- 
cleaning. In Dr, Smyth, asin Dr. Parkhurst, 
iniquity has a fearless and persistent foeman. 


“He [David Swing] was better hidden in 
Christ’ than was Henry Ward Beecher, says 
the Western Christian Advocate. The mother 
of the sons of Zebedee attempted to induce 
Jesus to make comparisons between His disci- 
ples. Jesus declined in words that clearly re- 
vealed His recognition of the principle that 
the weighing or measuring of souls would 
better be left to their Creator and Judge. 


It is wonderful how quickly the idea of 
“Christ for the world and the world for 
Christ’ takes possession even of savages who 
have been converted to Him. Bishop Whip- 
ple of Minnesota says that the first gift he 
received for Indian missions was $75 from a 
negro school at Cavalla in Africa with the 
message, ‘‘Give it to carry the gospel to the 
heathen in America,’’ 


Our staff correspondence this week will be 
found uncommonly rich and readable. Be- 
sides the regular New York letter we have 
the freshest news from Japan and Australia, 
while our London correspondent furnishes an. 
exceedingly full and interesting report of cur- 
rent matters in the British metropolis. This 
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department of the paper is of increasing value 
to those who would keep in touch with what 
is going on at the great centers of the world. 


The Prudential Committee of the Board 
loses one of its ablest lay members in the re- 
tirement of Hon. Joseph S. Ropes, who has 
been a faithful attendant on the meetings since 
1870. For the last year he has taken the 
journey each week from Norwich, Ct., where 
he now resides, in order to be present with his 
brethren. His has been a beautiful and whole- 
hearted service for the board, and we regret 
much that advancing years make it seem wise 
to him to Jay down his office. 


We have said it before and we say it again 
with all the emphasis we can command. 
Please do not direct matter designed for the 
paper to any of the individual editors of the 
Congregationalist. Within a short time some 
vexatious delays in insertion have been due 
to this propensity. The notion that an article 
or poem is more likely to be published if 
directed to somebody one knows on the paper, 
or if tendered in person at the office, is one 
of those popular fallacies which seem to de- 
mand frequent exploding. 


That was an unusual combination of attrac- 
tions at one of the evening sessions at Madi- 
son last week: a paper reviewing twenty-nine 
years of intense effort on the part of a mis- 
sionary secretary to give the gospel to the 
nations beyond; a veteran missionary, Dr. 
Hamlin, who has been owned of God to lay 
the foundations of a college which has revolu- 
tionized kingdoms; and an evangelist, Mr. 
Moody, who has preached the gospel, day and 
night, on both sides of the Atlantic, to more 
people than any other living man. No won- 
der enthusiasm mounted high. 

Little does the public know of the pangs 
which an editor experiences when he is 
obliged to send back a manuscript to a 
writer who in submitting it says: ‘“‘If you re- 
turn the article I shall very naturally con- 
clude that it 1s below par, and, instead of be- 
ing discouraged, I shall work the harder until 
I can write one that won’t be.’”’ There must 
be stuff enough in that ambitious and per- 
sistent young man to make a second Oliver 
Goldsmith or William D. Howells. Occasion- 
ally, however, we get a letter from a would- 
be contributor which breathes a different 
spirit. 


Even after the shocking revelations of 
cruelty and corruption which have discredited 
the police force of New York City, we can dis- 
cover, we are sorry to say, few signs of repent- 
ance. Rogues usually hunt cover when pub- 
lic opinion is aroused against them, but these 
official rogues seem to be without shame, as 
they have been proved to be without pity. If 
the hour of repentance and reformation ever 
comes, we suggest as a motto to the reorgan- 
ized force the advice of John the Baptist when 
the soldiers asked him what they should 
do. ‘‘Do violence to no man,” he answered, 


“neither exact anything wrongfully; and be 


content with your wages.” 


A worker in one of the missions of Boston 
asks us to direct her to a bookseller in the 
city where a person at labor all day can find 
in the evening a supply of Bibles, religious 
books and papers from which to purchase if 
occasion demands. She affirms that she has 
diligently searched for such a place and can- 
not find one, much to the impairment of her 
efficiency as a laborer in the vineyard and 
detriment to the cause of soul-saving. It cer- 
tainly ought to be as easy for the wage-earner 
or missionary to purchase religious literature 
after sundown as it is for the wage-earner to 
purchase the vile chronicles of crime, or sala- 
cious fiction. Is it? 


The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the 
revenue from the new tax on playing-cards at 
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$2,000,000. This, at the rate of two cents a 
pack, allows 100,000,000 packs a year for the 
amusement of the American people—or some- 
thing like a pack and a quarter for every man, 
woman and child in the country. Taking into 
account the households in which no playing- 
cards are used and the other households in 
which the lifetime of a pack is very long, there 
must be a great number of our fellow-citizens 
who devote much of their valuable time to the 
wearing out of cardboard for the benefit of the 
manufacturers and the government. Fortu- 
nately, this is a tax both of money and of time 
which no one is compelled to pay. 


A prominent member of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, gives this testimony as to the ve- 
nality of the Democratic machine in that State, 
which he as an honest Democrat is fighting: 

I know of one case in which $75,000 was de- 

manded by it from one corporation, and I 
have personal knowledge of several instances 
in which $50,000 was paid. But more, I know 
of a recent case in which the State machine 
received $150,000 from one concern as tribute 
for doing a simple act of justice. 
And yet there are good men who, for fear of 
something that may happen in 1896, are will- 
ing that such robbery should continue during 
1894-95 or forever. 


It will be well, in considering future meth- 
ods of arresting the attention of those who 
ought’ to be interested in missionary work, to 
weigh the suggestion indorsed, we are glad to 
see, by the Boston Herald, viz. : 


It is within the power of the great mis- 
sionary boards to furnish the daily press im- 
portant information concerning the fields in 
which their men are laboring. This news is 
often greatly needed, and if the missionary 
boards were alive to their opportunity they 
might supply the public with information no- 
where else accessible that would indirectly 
bring their mission work before the people. 
This is a legitimate thing to do, and in this 
way the newspapers can render important aid 
to missions. 


At the recent Unitarian Conference in Sara- 
toga Prof. W. C. Robinson of the Yale Law 
School, as a Roman Catholic layman, gave his 
views of The Mutual Relations of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches. He re- 
peated this talk in the United Church, New 
Haven, last Sunday evening, and Judge 
Simeon E. Baidwin followed him with a state- 
ment, of the Protestant position. If the press 
dispatches are reliable Judge Robinson’s 
pastor and priest, together with not a few of 
his fellow lay members of St. Mary’s Church, 
sat with Dr. Munger’s people and listened to 
this friendly discussion of the basis of comity. 
If this is so it was a rare spectacle, pregnant 
with great significance if it should cease to 
become unusual. 


An interesting case before the Roxbury 
municipal court has attracted public atten- 
tion the past week.. Mr. John Wriston, who 
is preaching for the Union Evangelical Church 
at Revere, was charged with performing mar- 
riages illegally, not having received ordination 
according to the usage. of his denomination. 
Several of our local Congregational experts 
were summoned to testify in regard to eccle- 
siastical usages, and there was considerable 
fencing back and forth among the lawyers as 
’ to just what constitutes ‘‘ authority” in our 
denomination. Mr. Wriston claimed that his 
church conferred on him all the powers of an 
-ordination. This raised the question as to 
whether, even if the church so understood the 
‘matter, it would be acting properly in ordain- 
ing without the instrumentality of a council. 
The case is one of marked importance, and 
the principles at issue we shall discuss more 
fully hereafter. Suffice it now to record the 
fact that the young man was adjudged guilty, 
and was fined $50, which he promptly paid. 


Mr. Moody’s evangélistic campaign in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, brought to a close last 
week, has been marked by unparalleled suc- 
‘cess in winning. hosts from a class not easily 
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reached. The movement started in West Pitts- 
ton last June, the meetings being held in a 
tent which seated about 600 persons; but in- 
terest grew steadily, until at the final services 
in Scranton a tent accommodating 1,500 was 
far too small for the throngs of people who 
were attracted. Some of the other places in 
the anthracite coal region where the tents 
were set up were Wilkesbarre, Miners Mills, 
Kingston, Ashley and Nanticoke. Mr. Moody 
was able to be on the ground only a portion of 
the time, so the immediate direction of the 
campaign fell to Evangelist Whittle, and he 
was efficiently aided by Evangelists Bliss and 
Shiverea. The work closes not only with re- 
markable spiritual results, but with the grati- 
fying assurance that the great expense has 
been met promptly and heartily. Surely Mr. 
Moody, as he vibrates back and forth between 
the East and the West, is scattering secds of 
blessing far and wide. The earnestness of the 
man seems to take on greater intensity from 
month to month. 


Sa 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Politics Again. 

It is the same old story. Politics and the 
police investigation are still the two topics 
of talk in and out of the newspapers. The 
candidates are at last all nominated for the 
State three tickets, Democratic (Tammany), 
Republican and auti' Tammany Democratic 
—not to speak of a Prohibition ticket said 
to have been made up. For city officers the 
main strength of the fight now seems more 
and more likely to be waged, as the best cit- 
izens have sought diligently that it might 
be, between two parties—on the one hand 
the Tammany horde, with a few reputable 
men at the head, for reasons best known to 
themselves, and the vast following made up 
of such as they are and are now becoming 
known all over the land to be. These have 
shrewdly nominated for mayor Mr. Nathan 
Straus, not a member of Tammany, though 
hand in glove with its ruling spirits. He is 
a German by birth, a Georgian in early life, 
a Hebrew, a business man who has made 
many friends among the poor in these hard 
times by giving them, or selling them at 
very low rates, milk and other foods. Ifa 
nominee of Tammany could yet be free to 
act for himself, many clean men might vote 
for Mr. Straus. But, as it is, voters have 
been too many times taken in by officers 
who before election were ‘‘ better than their 
party.”’ 

On the other hand, those opposed to 
longer endurance of boss rule, with its op- 
pression and robbery, feel happy in their 


nominee, Mr. William L. Strong, a merchant. 


and banker of well-known honor and integ- 
rity, high minded, non-partisan, an emi- 
nently just man. It looks as if the line of 
division between law-loving citizens and the 
Jawless rabble were to be drawn here more 
sharply than ever before, and, strange as 
such a result would be, many judicious men 
are really expecting a victory for law and 
decency. Not a little reliance is being 
placed on the organized help of women, 
under the lead of Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, friends of good government, whose 
consciences are aroused against the abuses 
of the city’s present rulers. They are 
cheered in their efforts by the warm ap- 
proval of Lady Somerset. 

Still after the Police. 

Every thrust of the Lexow spade into the 
police investigation mire brings up matter 
more malodorous than was the previous 
stratum. The latest revelations are of 
police collusion with and protection of 
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‘*policy’’ gamblers, dishonest pawnbrokers 
and other forms of blackmail, the proceeds 
of which have at length been traced beyond 
the subordinates to at least two more 
captains, 

Further public indignation has been need- 
lessly roused by what on-lookers call most 
brutal clubbing assaults by one or two police 
captains and their men upon a procession of 
striking cloakmakers, who were gathering 
and marching under ‘ protection” of a 
written permit from Superintendent Byrnes. 
The charges are being investigated by the 
proper authorities, and if sustained there 
may be added a fresh delegation to the re- 
cent show before the Lexow committee of 
one hundred champion clubbers of the: 
world. 

And now even the poor rumsellers of the: 
city are after their old friends in blue coats. 
Several of them have been interfered with 
in their violation of the excise laws—a pro- 
ceeding so unusual that they were stricken 
dumb. But their protector, the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, has come to their help: 
with a plaintive address, rehearsing the 
tyrannous acts of the superintendent in pre- 
venting thirsty citizens from getting their 
needful drink at such times and places as 
they choose. It is a melancholy case, but 
if Hill is elected and Tammany’s reign is 
prolonged the appeal will be heard and the 
thirsty will be abundantly irrigated. 

General Booth. 

Great preparations are being made here 
for giving to Gen. William Booth of the 
Salvation Army a welcome to New York 
and to America such as few men have ever 
received. A mass meeting reception is pro- 
posed for Oct. 22 in Union Square at 6 P.M., 
a demonstration by 3,000 delegates at Car- 
negie Hall in the evening, with an address 
by Dr. A. H. Bradford. The next day Mr. 
Depew may welcome him to the city, also 
in Carnegie Hall, and in the afternoon in 
Association Hall he will meet members of 
the auxiliary league and their friends, 
Should he live through all this he plans 
to leave for his westward tour on the 27th. 
A Good Talk. 

There is never a dearth of good talkers in 
Brooklyn, but not every audience gets so 
well paid for an evening’s attendance as did 
the Y. M. C, A. of the eastern district, who, 
on Wednesday evening, heard the address 
of Dr. St. Clair McKelway, editor of the 
Eagle. It was full of sound, fatherly advice 
to the young men on the wise choice of 
companions—whether men, women or books 
—education, health, politics and religion. 
Among his closing words were these: ‘‘ Do 
not be afraid to be religious. Christ is not 
ashamed of us, though too many of us have 
given Him a right to be. Stand up in the 
integrity of your religious and moral nature. 
The creed of your life will tell more about 
you than the creed of your tongue. The 
Saviour said, ‘If you do the things which 
I direct, you will know the truth of things 
which I declare, and the truth shall make 
you free.’ Hold fast that which is good. ~ 
If itis good for your soul you will know it. 
And if in the life that now is you make 
your own life sweet and true, and that of 
others sweeter still, the life that is to come 
should have and will have no terrors you 
need fear to face, but all the blessings that 
your heart could crave.” 

A Heavy Loss. 

Religious and business circles have been 
more than usually moved by the unexpected 
death, on Oct. 11, of Mr. Camden C. Dike, 
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one of the earliest and most prominent 
members and a trustee of the Church of 
the Pilgrims. He was born in Providence 
in 1832 and when a boy came to Brooklyn, 
where he has been prominent in financial 
and Christian enterprises until now. His 
death is a great loss, not only to the Church 
of the Pilgrims, but to all the churches, 
literary and benevolent institutions of 
Brooklyn and vicinity, and to the multi- 
tudes needing a friend and helper, whose 
lives his Christian love and beneficence have 
sweetened. : 
Various Items. 

Brooklyn’s Board of Education is. taking 
steps to stop the clamor about the city’s 
overcrowded schoolhouses, Plans are being 
prepared for three new buildings—two to 
accommodate from 1,200 to 1,300 pupils 
each, the third to seat from 1,800 to 1,900. 
The purpose is to bave the first two ready for 
use by Aug. 1 and the third on Sept, 1, 1895. 
The three are to cost about $330,000. That 
Brooklyn series of meetings ‘‘ for the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life’’ is proving to be a suc- 
cess. Large and interested audiences have 
attended. Among well-known speakers have 
been Drs. A. T. Pierson, T,. L. Cuyler and 
A. J. Gordon. 

All doubt about the payment of the insur- 
ance on the Brooklyn Tabernacle is at an 
end. Nearly all the companies have settled, 
leaving only $13,000 yet to come—a fact that 
must be very gratifying to Dr, Talmage on his 
arrival home, removing, as it does, one un- 
comfortable obstacle in the way of the Tab- 
ernacle’s future movements. This season’s 
contributions to the Tribune’s Fresh Air 
Fund have gone above $22,500 and are still 
coming in. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM LONDON. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Modesty. ‘ 

An American succeeded, where many an 
Englishman might have failed, in inducing 
Mr. Gladstone to add to his literary labors 
the introductory chapter to a great work on 
the Bible. The sanguine Chicagoan jour- 
neyed to Hawarden, and with transatlantic 
diplomacy first gained the ear of the ex- 
premier’s daughter, Miss Helen Gladstone. 
But her father, whilst regarding the offer as 
‘¢ munificent,’’? declined the proffered task 
on the ground, not of physical inability or 
pressure of other engagements, but (think 
of it!) of ‘‘incompetency,’’ a disclaimer 
which he afterwards characterized as “‘ very 
sincere.’’? Mr. Gladstone has revealed many 
fine traits of character. Was there ever a 
more beautiful piece of genuine self depre- 
ciation on the part of one of the world’s 
greatest men? How many writers with only 
half his attainments would refuse a tempt- 
ing offer for such a reason? Gentle, dis- 
criminating pressure was brought to bear on 
the self distrustful octogenarian, who finally 
succumbed to the wiles of the man from 


America, who returned home rejoicing. 
The negotiating correspondence respecting 


this initial chapter of the People’s Pictorial 
Bible History itself gave evidence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s enduring vitality. The aged, 
punctilious epistolist wrote his letters with 
his own hand, in firm, fairly legible charac- 
ters—rather larger than was his wont before 
the recent operation. His sight, however, 
is so far improved that the ex-premier, whose 
general health is excellent, is now able to 
read with the eye operated upon, whilst the 
oculist does not think a second operation 
will be necessary. The tall, upright figure 
of the Grand Old Man may still be seen, 
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these sunny autumn days, walking firm and 
unattended through the quiet village of 
Hawarden from the castle to the church. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bomb. 

From the seclusion of his Welsh home the 
ex-premier occasionally issues, usually in 
response to the solicitation of individuals, 
missives on public questions which are 
eagerly read and naturally exercise great in- 
fluence... His latest pronouncement, exalting 
the Gothenburg system above local option, 
has fallen like a bolt from the blue into the 
midst of the temperance camp. The ex- 
premier’s words greatly diminish the chances 
of the local veto bill ever becoming law. 
Mr. Gladstone, under whose administration 
this measure was “introduced, has never 
been specially keen on temperance legisla- 
tion, and the attitude of the present goy- 
ernment to the bill has throughout been 
consistently half-hearted. The great states- 
man’s sweeping declaration that the princi- 
ple of selling liquor for the public profit 
offers ‘‘the sole chance of escape’”’ from 
‘“‘the present miserable and almost con- 
temptible predicament, which is a disgrace 
to the country,’”’ the mere limitation of the 
number of licenses issued being ‘little bet- 
ter than an imposture’’ if pretending to the 
honor of a remedy, seems hard to reconcile 
with his previous advocacy of local option; 
but the subtle minded ex premier repudi- 
ates the suggestion of inconsistency, ex- 
plaining, not that he loves local option less, 
but municipalization more. Of course, if 
the drink traffic were nationalized tomor- 
row that would not, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
points out, lessen the necessity and urgency 
of the demand for the popular veto, and 
there is no reason why the two systems 
should not be concurrently worked. Even 
the British Weekly, which feels Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter so severe a blow to the tem- 
perance cause that it can hardly trust itself 
to speak, reluctantly admits that it might 
be well to adopt the Gothenburg system 
provisionally. One effect of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter is certain—it will stimulate 
discussion and drive the temperance party, 
which is sadly lacking in cobesion and una- 
nimity, to some definite plan of concerted 
action. A committee of leading temperance 
workers has already spent eighteen months 
in preparing a bill for presentation to Parlia- 
ment, one feature of which, novel in this 
country, is discretionary compensation from 
a fund contributed by license holders. The 
measure would stop the issue of any more 
licenses, close saloons on Sunday save for 
“dinner beer,’ abolish grocers’ licenses, 
and set up local veto with an annual poll. 


The Drift Toward Socialism. 

The British atmosphere is saturated with 
socialistic ideas. The municipalization of 
public houses, pawnshops (proposed by the 
deputy chairman of the London County 
Council), tramways, etc., shows that cur- 
rents are setting toward socialism. But in 
advocating the nationalization of the whole 
means of production, distribution and ex- 
change the Trades Union Congress has 
gone far in advance of public sentiment. 
The proposal was not in the official pro- 
gram, but was sprung upon the conference 
as an amendment by Mr. Keir Hardie, M. P. 
Of 380 delegates representing the whole of 
organized labor, 219 voted for the proposi- 
tion and only sixty-one against it. Very 
few responsible journals have approved the 
action of the congress. Even the radical 
Daily Chronicle, after a week’s deliberation, 
doubts whether English trades-unionism is 
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likely to add to its driving force in the im- 
mediate future by adopting a rather shad- 
owy Utopianism. The Tory papers are 
naturally jubilant, anticipating that timid 
Liberals will be driven to vote at the 
next parliamentary election for the party 
which makes the protection of property a 
prominent plank in its platform. The 
British Weekly is probably right in the 
assumption that there are thousands of 
quiet people who, after the proceedings of 
the Trades Congress, will silently resolve to 
do nothing against the House of Lords or 
any other possible safeguard of their small 
savings. The action of the trades- unionists 
will certainly tend to perpetuate the grow- 
ing estrangement between Liberals and la- 
borists, and to further disintegrate the great 
radical party from which so much was ex- 
pected in the near future, 


Religion in Board Schools. 

The prolonged controversy as to the kind 
and degree of religious instruction to be 
given in London board schools is reaching a 
decisive stage. At the triennial contest in 
November electors will have to decide 
whether they wish great mysteries like the 
trinity and the incarnation to be dogmati- 
cally and in detail taught to children of ten- 
der years, or whether they prefer to main- 
tain what is known as the ‘‘compromise,”’ 
under which the Bible is read and such in- 
struction given in the principles of morality 
and religion as is suited to the capacity and 
age of the scholars. The tactics of the 
“church”’ party, which is in a majority on 
the board, in issuing a circular asking 
teachers to state individually whether they 
wish to be relieved from giving religious in- 
struction as defined by Mr. Athelstan Riley 
and his supporters—in which case they 
would personally incur the stigma of heter- 
odoxy—have been defeated by the teachers 
meeting in council and praying as a body to 
be released from the obligation. This put 
the board in a dilemma, which it sought to 
evade by refusing to recognize as bona fide 
the 3,000 signatures, on the ground that 
they were collected by the teachers’ union. 
This is one of those oblique blows at the 
right of combination with which, albeit 
they are of frequent occurrence in trade 
disputes, the public has no sympathy. The 
issue between the two sections of the board 
is unfortunately complicated by questions 
of financial policy, through which the re- 
ligious reactionaries, who claim to be the 
true economists, will seek to influence votes, 
But the hope and expectation of Noncon- 
formists is that the present majority will 
receive a crushing reverse at the impending 
election. Even the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, Archdeacons 
Farrar and Sinclair, and practically the 
whole of the Broad Church clergy disap- 
prove of Mr. Riley’s zeal, The need of 
some kind of religious instruction in board 
schools was strikingly illustrated the other 
day in a London police court, when a boy of 
ten admitted that though he had repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer in school he had not 
been taught that there was a God in heaven 
and did not even know what the Bible is! 
After the Vacation. 

“The summer is ended,” holidays are 
over, preachers and hearers are back in 
their places. Dr. R. F. Horton signalized 
his return to Hampstead by lecturing arti- 
sans on Kidd’s Social: Evolution, contend- 
ing that society is more religious now than 
fifty years ago and pointing out that in 
trade disputes and political movements the 
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people prefer religious leaders. On the 
last Sunday in September Dr. J. Parker, 
after a seven weeks’ vacation, partly spent 
in mission work in Scotland (Mrs. Parker 
singing solos and reciting), resumed his 
ministry at the City Temple. He is show- 
ing his sixty-four years, but his remarka- 
ble intellectual and physical vigor scarcely 
abates. Dr. Pentecost, having revisited 
America, comes back to a church freed of 
debt and a building improved and redeco- 
rated, Having scarcely missed a service 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle for nine 
months, Mr. Thomas Spurgeon contents 
himself with a month’s holiday in Corn- 
wall. He devotes his whole soul and ener- 
gies to his great work, and is fulfilling the 
expectations of the most sanguine. Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, returning from Northfield, was 
received with enthusiasm, 1,500 men at the 
P. S. A. rising and greeting him with 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.’ ‘I like that,’’ said Mr. Meyer; 
‘praise God first, welcome me second.”’ 
IlIness this summer has laid aside several 
noted preachers. 

After recuperating in Wales Dr. Dale, 
whose health is never robust, returned to 
his Birmingham pulpit, but was soon visited 
with a sharp attack, which leaves him far 
from well, Mr. Stopford Brooke was pros- 
trate for several weeks with spasmodic rheu- 
matism. He was convalescing satisfacto- 
rily, but an attack of phlebitis compels him 
to abandon his intention of visiting America 
this year. Archdeacon Farrar sufficiently 
recovered to preach at St. Margaret’s, when 
he took occasion to refer to the fine memo- 
rial there ‘‘ of the late honored and beloved 
Phillips Brooks,’’ before going to Rome. to 
lecture to one of Dr. Lunn’s parties. Phys- 
ical breakdown compels Mr. Price Hughes 
to prolong his holiday in Italy till the end 
of the year. Mr. H. R,. Haweis has returned 
to his West End church, where copper is 
declined, silver and gold alone being ac- 
cepted in the offertory. The completion of 
the thirty-sixth year of Dr. John Clifford’s 
pastorate at Paddington has been marked 
by the renovation of the chapel, which is 
now electric lighted. As hard working and 
worthy as any minister in London, Dr, Clif- 
ford rarely leaves the great metropolis in 
whose strenuous life he plays an eager, 
helpful part. 
a splendid young people’s institute, which 
is now engaged in raising £10,000 for further 
development. Having listened to 183 dif- 
ferent preachers during a seven years’ pas- 
toral vacancy, Westminster Chapel, the 
largest Congregational place of ‘worship in 
London, begins the winter under a settled 
minister, Rev. W..Evans Hurndall, who has 
done sixteen years’ effective work in East 
London, Earnest, evangelical, devoted, he 
hopes by bright gospel services and prayer 
‘meetings, rather than by concerts or topical 
sermons, to revive the work of the church. 
Additional galleries indicate the growing 
success of Rev. W. J. Dawson, the seced- 
ing Methodist, at Highbury Congregational 
Church, where Dr. Bevan formerly minis- 
tered. The. young Gaelic-speaking High- 
land minister, Alexander Connell, succes- 
sor of Oswald Dykes and John McNeill at 
Regent Square Presbyterian Church, is gath- 
ering round him an army of young men. 
American preachers who visited us this 
summer have returned home, with the ex- 
ception of one or two who still linger on 
our shores. 
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One result of his ministry is. 
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FROM AUSTRALIA. 
The Church and Amusements. 

Quite an animated discussion has been 
going on in the Sydney Daily Telegraph 
upon the subject of The Church and Amuse- 
ments, At a conference of a Presbyterian 
ministerial association some half-dozen min- 
isters were called upon to speak on this sub- 
ject. Cards, dancing, the theater and races 
were referred to. Most of those who spoke 
approved of cards and dancing, provided 
that they were kept within reasonable hours 
and under the shelter of the Christian home, 
One divine also approved of a discriminat- 
ing use of the theater, and even went so far 
as to patronize the race course. Whenthese 
expressions were reported letters poured in 
upon the editor of the Daily Telegraph. The 
Presbyterian ministers did not lack friends, 
but on the whole in the letters surprise and 
disapprobation predominated. 


The Y. P. S. C, E. and Amusements. m 
In this discussion the Y. P. S.C. E. be- 
came involved. One of those who had ex- 
pressed a qualified approval of cards and 
dancing was a vice-president of the New 
South Wales Christian’ Endeavor Union. 
Prominent Endeavorers expressed their dis- 
approbation of this vice-president’s utter- 
ances, and when the executive of the union 
met the secretary had several protests to 
read, which had been sent in by individuals 
or societies or local unions. The end of the 
matter was that the executive passed a reso- 
lution declaring that while, according to 
plank six of their platform, they could not 
legislate for the individual conscience, they 
did not indorse the vice-president’s opinions. 


Endeavor Conventions. 

It was thought at one time that this vexed 
question would find its way into the Sydney 
convention, The resolution of the execu- 
tive will, however, probably prevent this. 
On Sept. 13, 14 Victorian Endeavorers met 
in Melbourne at their fifth annual conven- 
tion. The program of an Australian Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention is wonderfully 
like that of an American celebration of the 
same kind, and the oneness of spirit which 
pervades this movement through its varions 
branches is a thought-provoking phenome- 
non, News comes to hand as I write this of 
the great Cleveland convention. Itinterests 
the Endeavorer hosts in Australia mightily. 
Pleasure in the success of the meetings is 
dashed with regret at Dr. Clark’s illness. 
Dr. Clark was not long in Australia, but he 
remained long enough to secure a warm 
place in the hearts of thousands of Endeay- 
orers. 

Ecclesiastical Exclusives. 

On the principle of apposition and con- 
trast I proceed to refer to the annual meet- 
ing of the New South Wales branch of the 
English Church Union—though what busi- 
ness an English Church Union has in Aus- 
tralia is not immediately apparent. It is 
not very large in membership, having only 
seventy-eight names on its roll, but it is co- 
lossal in audacity—and one might add in un- 
charity. The progress of true religion in 
the minds of some of its members, at any 
rate, seems to be identified with the multi- 
plication of altar lights and the adoption of 
“the eastward position.’’ It would almost 
seem as if some of them held that if a man 
only swears by lighted candles and faces the 
east he has done all that God or man ought 
to require of him. Its leading speakers, 
moreover, appear never to be happier than 
when they are ‘‘slating’’ the bishop of 
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Sydney (Dr. Saumarez Smith), who is not 
‘‘high’’ enough to their liking. He is, 
nevertheless, a capable man and a good, 
practical Christian. Itis strange that those 
who bring the loudest “ railing accusations” 
against Anglican dignitaries are not per- 
verse ‘‘dissenters,’’ but members of the 
flock over which those dignitaries preside. 


John McNeill. 

John McNeill, at one time pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Regent Square, Lon- 
don, has been visiting Victoria, and comes 
to Sydney in October. No man who has 
ever held religious services in Victoria has 
attracted such large crowds. The Presby- 
terians invited the other denominations to 
co-operate in helping him, and a large work- 
ing committee, consisting of representatives 
of all the evangelical denominations, has 
been formed. 


Dr. Talmage. 

We have had a visitor from America, too. 
Dr. Talmage has been ‘‘ doing’ the colonies, 
He, however, did not come to preach but to 
lecture. He preached only twice inSydney, 
but gave a good many lectures. Mr. R. 8S. 
Smythe, well-known as a lecturers’ agent, 
is ‘‘running’’ him, Those who desired to 
hear Dr. Talmage lecture had to bring coin 
of the realm with them. This they were 
prepared to do. He had full and overfull 
houses at his lectures, while the crowds who 
heard his sermons were inferior only to 
those which greeted Mr. McNeill. 

Opinions differ about the doctor. Some 
express great disappointment, others equally 
great delight. The greatest disapprobations 
have been expressed in connection with his 
lecture on evolution. He has been roundly 
accused of gross ignorance on this subject. 
He has been told, moreover, that on the 
social problem he has ‘‘no more ideas than 
an oyster.’ In my humble opinion Dr, 
Talmage has great powers. They are not, 
however, the powers of the scientific ex- 
positor, which are, indeed, very far from 
him. If I may judge from his sermon on 
“doing exploits,’’ they are the powers of 
the dramatic delineator. Every picture in 
the discourse—and there were many—was 
a living picture. Moreover, all these living 
pictures impressively enforced some Chris- 
tian doctrine or some Christian duty. If I 
had read the sermon I should not have 
thought much of it. To hear it was de- 
lightful. 


Triumph for Free Trade.| 

Passing from things sacred to things sec- 
ular, let it be noted that the New South 
Wales elections, which were pending at 
date of my last letter, resulted in a decided 
victory for free trade. Mr. G. H. Reid, the 
free trade leader, has replaced the protec- 
tionist, Sir G. R. Dibbs. Parliament only 
met last week, so it is too early to say what 
results will flow from the change of gov- 
ernment. -For one thing, Myr. Reid is 
pledged to a tax on the unimproved value 
of land, 


Contradictory Guides. 

What is the poor, unsophisticated reader 
to do when he looks into two newspapers 
and finds one saying, ‘‘ Observe Coxey’s 
army, Debs and his rioters, and what not, 
and see the fruits of protection,’ while he 
finds another saying, ‘‘ Observe these hor- 
rors, and see the fruits of tampering with 
protection’’? Now which is right? Good 
Mr, Editor, will you kindly enlighten us? 
One thing is right, for us at any rate. Wool 
is free, and that helps our wool growers. 
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New South Wales Labor Troubles. 

Talking of Messrs. Coxey and Debs re- 
minds me that we have had some weak 
imitations of your outrages. There has 
been a dispute between the squatters aud 
the shearers. The shearers wished to sub- 
mit the case to arbitration. Ihe squatters 
would not. This was primé facie evidence 
in favor of the shearers. Now the unionist 
shearers have taken to forcibly carrying 
away non-unionist shearers, have burned 
down sheds and also a river steamer. 
Victorian Troubles. 

Victoria has in large méasure disposed of 
the difficulty created by the hosts of unem- 
ployed crowding the city. This has been 
done through government labor settlements. 
The wonderful gold discoveries in Western 
Australia, which have been Jargely added to 
since I wrote, and the discovery of gold in 
New South Wales, not, however, in such 
quantities as in Western Australia, have 
helped in the removal of the Victorian un- 
employed, Nevertheless, things are in a 
parlous state in Victoria. There is a heavy 
deficit in the accounts, which the Patterson 
government has not been able to decrease. 
Accordingly the government has been over- 
thrown, and the colony will soon be in the 
throes of a general election. 

The Woman Question. 

New Zealand, having given -women the 
suffrage, some of its legislators wanted to 
‘“¢go one better,’’ and give them the right 
not only to elect but to become members of 
parliament. The proposal was not favora- 
bly entertained. The legislatures of Victo- 
ria and South Australia have been debating 
whether the franchise should be granted to 


women. At date of writing no decision has 
been reached. 
Sydney, September. w. A. 
FROM JAPAN. 
The War. 


The Chino-Japanese war still engages uni- 
versal attention. People can talk or think 
of nothing else. It is not possible, and 
would not be worth the while if possible, to 
compete with the cable in giving details of 
the great struggle. Reliable news from 
Korea—in this correspondence Korea will 
be spelled henceforth with a K, that being 
the latest and most approved form of Ro- 
manization—is known in London and New 
York sooner than in Japan. 

War correspondents are all hurrying off 
to Korea or China, as they get few favors 
from the Japanese Government, which is 
bent on keeping everything possible a deep 
secret. One widely-known English reporter, 
armed with a satchel full of introductions, 
called on a minister of state and asked per- 
mission to go to the front. The minister 
smilingly replied that the correspondent 
had his full permission to go. ‘' Might I go 
on one of the Japanese transports?”’ ‘ That 
would be quite impossible.’’ ‘' Well, your 
honor, where is the front?’’ ‘‘ Ah, sir, that 
is just the question,’’ and the interview 
ended. That correspondent left the country 
in disgust, and perhaps may take sweet re- 
venge by giving a Chinese coloring to his 
reports. Just as this goesto the mail, word 
comes that the government has decided to 
give facilities to properly accredited foreign 
war correspondents in Korea, provided they 
will be content with Japanese food and 
Japanese sleeping accommodations; also 
that. they are about to withdraw censorship 
of the native press in regard to war news. 
All of which is as it should be. 
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Royalty in Command. 
Two days ago His Imperial Majesty the 
emperor, attended by a select military staff, 


‘passed through Okayama on his way to 


Hiroshima. That city of 80,000 civilians, 
lying two miles back from the Inland Sea 
and two hundred miles west of Osaka, now 
becomes temporarily the military headquar- 
ters of this nation. The emperor and_his 
advisers realize the gravity of the situation 
and move thus much nearer the scene of 
conflict. Moreover, it is a spectacular pro- 
cedure in keeping with Japanese methods 
and intended to arouse still further the en- 
thusiasm of the people. Of a similar na- 
ture is the display in Osaka and Tokyo 
of flags and arms already captured from 
Chinese troops. 

A number of war songs have been written 
for the Japanese army, contributions and 
offers of personal service continue to find 
their way from all parts of the country to 
the war office; press, pulpit and platform, 
street, school and society can write or speak 
of little else, and Japan is given up tempo- 
rarily to this ‘‘righteous warfare in behalf 
of civilization in the Orient.” 

Christians and the War. 

Leading Protestant Christians in Tokyo, 
Osaka, Maebashi, Kyoto, Okayama and 
other cities have organized service corps of 
various names and purposes, but all intent 
on two general objects—first, to give all 
possible aid to suffering soldiers, and second, 
to advocate a high moral purpose in the 
conduct of the war. By lectures, lantern 
talks and the printed page they are trying 
to lift the tone of public sentiment to a far 
higher level than it is at present. They be- 
lieve in and boldly proclaim the righteous- 
ness of the war, but insist that the true in- 
terests of Korea and China must be re- 
garded, Korea’s independence  sacredly 
guarded and the true bearing of Christ’s 
command to love one’s enemy be under- 
stood and remembered in the day of com- 
ing vietory. 

For the time being other causes must 
yield to this. One church, which cannot 
pay its regular monthly dues, has raised 
$60 for the war fund, two Christian young 
men spent half their summer vacation 
going about the villagés soliciting pickled 
plums for the wounded soldiers, Chris- 
tians and non-Christians are brought very 
close together in their united work, and 
there is a greater oneness of sentiment 
throughout the land than the oldest foreign 
resident has ever seen before. 

But churches, schools and orphan asylums 
feel the financial drain severely. Even Mr. 
Ishii’s widely known Orphanage in Oka- 
yama gets almost no help just now from 
Japanese sources. 

Politics. 

_ The recent elections passed off quietly. 
The combined six parties that partially act 
in concert, in opposition to the government, 
probably gained sufficient votes to com- 
mand a majority in the Lower House when- 
ever they act together. But there will be 


no serious attack upon the cabinet on war 


issues, the nation being determined to pull 
together, 
Treaty Revision. ‘ 

The nation rejoices over the new treaty 
just completed between Great Britain and 
Japan. By its terms extraterritoriality will 
be abolished after five years and Japan 
may become entirely independent in tariff 
matters twelve years later; that is, the new 
tariff, which is far more favorable (from a 
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high, protective standpoint) to Japan than 


her present one, is to stand for twelve years 
after it goes into effect. Of course there is 
much quiet grumbling on the part of oppo- 
sition politicians because sovereign rights 
are not granted offhand, and even noisier 
growling on the part of resident Britishers 
of the jingo type because their new Earl 
Kimberly and his associates in Downing 
Street have betrayed their nationals into 
the hands of Asiatics; but the nation as a 
whole, and foreigners generally, take a sen- 
sible view of the case, and realize that Great 
Britain has done an exceedingly creditable 
thing in relinquishing at so early a date 
special privileges acquired by the old and 
outworn treaties. 

Now let Uncle Sam discharge a similar 
duty to this diminutive but dynamic people, 
and help remove from the field at as early 
a date as practicable one of the greatest 
causes of international friction in the far 
East. We missionaries are ready for it and 
merchants ought tobe. America, especially, 
has little to lose and possibly much to gain 
by prompt and generous action. 


Okayama, Sept. 17. Je, Mae 


CURRENT THOUGHT, 
‘ AT HOME. 


It is interesting to see how the representa- 
tive journals of faiths that were quite alien to 
that of Dr. Holmes comment upon his theo- 
logical opinions as revealed in his works. 
Says the Pilot (Roman Catholic) : ‘‘ The merely 
natural man seldom has written more seri- 
ously and cheerfully of old age and death. 
We uniss, it is true, the note of faith in the 
divine Man, who has cleared the valley of the 
shadow of death of its worst terrors by pass- 
ing through it Himself for our sake, for Dr. 
Holmes, brought up in Calvinism, rebounded 
into the extreme of Unitarianism. But if we 
miss the spiritual note—the illumination of 
divine faith and hope—in his own musings. 
upon life and death, at least, we see that he 
has a vague and wistful appreciation of the 
deaths so comforted, even though, through 
his doctrinal misapprehensions, he offend 
Christian susceptibilities in stating it.... 
But Catholics can rejoice at the lofty moral 
standard of Dr. Holmes and the fearlessness 
with which he judges and condemns the vile 
in literature, undeterred by special pleaders 
for ‘ art’ or ‘realism.’” 

John Y. Foster, editor of Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly, in the Christian Work, urges organiza-~ 
tion against The Gambler in Politics. ‘The 
gambler maintains himself by debasing poli-- 
ties, by manipulating and controlling cau- 
cuses, nominations, legislatures and execu- 
tives. He must be met on his own ground by 
a compact, coherent, organized public senti-. 
ment. Christian men, moral and law abiding: 
men, business men who realize how the sin-. 
ews of all business integrity are cut by the 
gambling habit, must combine and organize 
for aggressive effort, refusing to give their 
support to any candidate for any legislative, 
judicial or executive office whose position as 
to this matter is at alluncertain. There ought. 
to be a live, vigorous, anti-gambling society 
in every State of the Union, with branches in 
every city and country. ... The pulpit must 
take hold of this subject in a practical and 
earnest way. Itis amazing that it so seldom 
thunders its denunciation against this vice 
and those who encourage it. The press must 
be utilized to stimulate public interest and 
quicken the public concern in reference to it. 
Every Sunday school in the land should have 


its anti-gambling pledge alongside its pledge. . 


of total abstinence.” 
ABROAD, } 
The British Weekly, in a@ pregnant editorial 
on The Future of the Liberal Party, says: 
‘Phe whole control of Liberalism has fallen. 
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into weakened hands. As a rule they are 
men who have nct a particle of sympathy 
either with Nonconformity or with labor. 
They are capitalists, London clubmen, supe- 
rior persons, and, as a rule, Churchmen or 
agnostics. In not a few cases they are ex- 


Dissenters. They pride themselves upon their. 


superiority to their allies, of whom they are 
just a trifle ashamed, and they consider that 
these allies should be very thankful that they 
have such representatives to direct their af- 
fairs. ...It is vain to ignore the fact that 
Dissenters, too, are not well affected to the 
present government. For one thing Liberal 
Unionism has detached them by the thousand 
from their comrades. It was shown recently 
that nearly half of the Congregational dea- 
cons of London were Unionists. If the sta- 
tistics had extended over the whole of London 
Nonconformity, we believe that a Unionist 
preponderance would have been shown... . 
All Liberals must remember that a Tory vic- 
tory at next election means Tory rule till the 
end of the century. Such a consummation 
would affect the fortunes of our country far 
more profoundly than many seem able to un- 
derstand.” 

The London Times correspondent in China 
thus describes the contrast between China 
and Japan as seen by him: ‘‘ Japan throbbed 
with silent energy and was quietly working 
to a definite end. China was ina state of aim- 
Jess turmoil, like a colony of perturbed ants. 
Japan made a careful and orderly provision 
for war. There was no hurry, no friction. 
Everybody knew his duty and everybody pér- 
formed it. The world has seldom beheld an 
executive machine in better working order 
and worked with more consummate skill. In 
China, on the other hand, the only system 
which is general is the system of sham, and 
the navy is a sham. They are not fighting 
forces, but means of livelihood.” The reporter 
reiterates the stories of corruption and pecula- 
tion of officers and continues: ‘‘ The troops are 
mostly rabble, and the Japanese ought to 
march through them like a snowplow through 
snow.” 


— > 


PREACHERS AND PREACHING 
ABROAD, 


BY H. A. B,. 


There is a great deal of good preaching 
in Great Britain today, even though Spur- 
geon, the pulpit orator par excellence of 
Nonconformity, and Canon Liddon, gifted 
above his fellows in the English Church 
with the power to sway an audience, have 
passed away. If the Establishment no lon- 
ger boasts him and its beloved Dean Stan- 
ley, it still has Farrar and Scott-Holland 
and Charles Gore and the Bishop of Ripon 
and other equally eminent men, whose pul- 
pit utterances draw and charm the multi- 
tudes. Moreover, Spurgeon’s son succeeds 
in keeping the attendance at the Taber- 
nacle well up toward the point it reached 
when the father, whom Thomas resembles 
in the simplicity of his style and thought, 
was in the fullness of his power. 

Other men, well known on both sides, are 
preserving the reputation which they long 
ago earned, The stream of Maclaren’s rich, 
mellow discourse flows on as clear and 
strong as ever. His position at Manchester 
is paralleled by Dr. Dale’s at Birmingham, 
for though this honored exponent of Con- 
gregationalism contends continually with ill 
health, whenever he does draw his bow 
the arrows speed with their old-time celer- 
ity and precision. Another preacher who 
for many years has been a master of his 
art is Principal Fairbairn. Since he took 
up the work of preparing other men for 
the ministry he has not relapsed as some 
men do under similar conditions into the 
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stereotyped grooves of a Sunday supply, 
but whenever he mounts the pulpit be fur- 
nishes his pupils with an example of pro- 
found, ornate and at the same time searching 
and fervid discourse. When congratulations 
were being exchanged at the final session 
of the Oxford Summer School of Theology, 


Canon Freemantle, that tolerant representa- 


tive of the Establishment, expressed the 
hope that some day a dissenting minister 
would be heard in St. Mary’s, which is the 
university church. He mentioned no names, 
but every one knew whom he meant. Cer- 
tainly the Nonconformist pulpit could have 
no better spokesman there than Dr. Fair- 
bairn. 

Joseph Parker, too, whatever else one may 
say or think of him, still has the ear of the 
people. For nearly thirty years he has been 
speaking in trumpet tones in the heart of 
busy London, and the ebb and flow of pop- 
ulation, the gradual advance upon the City 
Temple of shops and warehouses have made 
little perceptible difference in the size of his 
congregations. How many men could at- 
tract at midday of Thursdays, as he has for 
years, a constituency which measurably fills 
the great building and follows the preacher 
with keen attention? 

Dr. Parker is, perhaps, not doing as much 
creative pulpit work as in former years, 
but a man at his time of life, who has accu- 
mulated as much material, can afford to 
give himself the benefit of it. His People’s 
Bible is a homiletical thesaurus, and it is in- 
teresting to know that that series of com- 
mentaries was preached, not written. The 
language is that which fell from his lips, 
and so exact and orderly are his sentences 
that the doctor, had to make practically no 
changes in the stenographic reports; indeed, 
portions of the work hardly passed under 
his eye. And yet another London preacher 
of the day merits mention, The crowds do 
not go to hear Stopford Brooke, but he has 
a large and appreciative following of in- 
telligent, cultivated people. Though he 
passed several years ago from the Broad 
Church to the Unitarian, he retains much 
of the warmth characteristic of the school 
with which he was formerly identified, and 
the unrivaled grace of his style makes every 
sermon a rich feast to persons of literary 
discernment. There will be general regret 
that illness prevents his coming to this 
country next month. 

In John Watson Liverpool has a preacher 
whom such a good judge as Dr. Bradford 
ranks among the first half-dozen pulpit 
orators of Great Britain. Mr. Watson is 
pastor of one of the most fashionable Pres- 
byterian churches in the city. His sermon 
at the Oxford Summer School won general 
commendation for its outspoken evangelical 
character. He is a warm friend of .Dr. 
Stalker and Professor Drummond, and just 
at present he is attracting attention as a 
novelist, having brought out through the 
British Weekly a number of stories, using as 
his nom de plume Ian Maclaren. The tales 
remind one of Barrie and Crockett, and by 
many are considered fully as meritorious as 
much of the work of the two Scotchmen. 
Going still further north and passing the 
boundary between England and Scotland, 
we reach a country which has given to the 
world several great preachers who are read 
far and wide. Nor has the stock run out, 


for with such clear voices in the Glasgow. 


pulpit as Dr. Stalker’s and Dr. Hunter’s 
and with Dr. Whyte still on the high tide of 
popularity in Edinburgh, a stranger who 
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drifts into either city for a Sunday is sure 
to be satisfied. 

My general impression of preaching on 
the other side of the water is that it is rather 
more substantial and nutritious than the ay- 
erage pulpit work in America. There seem 
to be less casting about there for taking 
themes.and more continuity in the impres- 
sion made. This may be due to the more 
general prevalence of expository and even 
doctrinal preaching. In the course of a 
year an English congregation is likely to get 
a good deal of solid meat, for the preaching 
partakes of the profound and thorough char- 
acter of English scholarship, and I noted this 
quality, too, in the public prayers of English- 
men and Scotchmen. 

To instance three typical, yet exceed- 
ingly diverse, contemporaneous preachers, 
I would mention Dr. Farrar, Hugh Price 
Hughes and Dr. Horton, all of whom 
I had the privilege of hearing in their 
own pulpits and in the midst of their 
usual surroundings, It was Sunday after- 
noon at Westminster Abbey and all the 
seats in the choir and the desirable portion 
of the nave were filled. It was Archdeacon 
Farrar’s fame, quite as much as the beauti- 
ful music, that drew the throng, and as he 
paced slowly down the choir aisle and as- 
cended the pulpit stairs every eye was bent 
on the form and the face of one whose liter- 
ary labors have made all Christendom his 
debtor. His text was a passage in Chroni- 
cles which sets forth the vanity and short- 
ness of human life, and his sermon was a 
mosaic of carefully culled and skillfully 
placed quotations which amplified and em- 
phasized the text. It was a beautiful piece 
of workmanship, but it was the anthology 
of pessimism, He gave long citations from 
Solomon and Jeremiah, from Pope and 
Shakespeare, from Hough and Tennyson. 
It seemed as if he were quoting almost 
everybody who has voived in prose or poe- 
try his sense of the mystery and pathos of 
human life. But there was not one citation 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. ; 

The point of the sermon was excellent— 
that this earthly life would be unendurable 
unless there was heaven to look forward to— 
but it seemed to me such a strange sermon 
to preach to those happy choir boys, who 
did not seem to be impressed by his state- 
ment that in seventy years they would all 
be dead, and to a congregation in which was 
a large number of travelers—parties of gay 
girls and young men, to whom life just then 
was looking anything but dismal. To be 
sure the abbey itself, solemn and venerable, 
guarding so well its illustrious dead—kings, 
generals, statesmen and poets—was preach- 
ing the same lesson of the transitoriness 
of earthly things, and perhaps the great 
preacher felt that the theme he took ac- 
corded better with the place than a more 
optimistic line of thought. But to some of 
us it seemed as if a subject which should 
bring to view the richness and gladness of 
the life that now is—provided it be true 
and earnest life—would be more edifying 
on a bright summer afternoon. 

That same evening we heard Hugh Price 
Hughes in St. James Hall, and here too we 
found a crowd, but there was no stately 
ceremonial, only the gospel songs which 
the red-coated fellows in the soldiers’ 
gallery sang as lustily as any one else. A 
splendid orchestra leads the music, and an- 
other picturesque feature on the platform 
was the row of sisters or deaconesses with 
their black bonnets and long, white veils, 
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who are valiant aids of Messrs. Hughes and 
Pearse in this remarkably successful evan- 
gelistic enterprise at the West End. It was 
the last time Mr. Hughes was to preach be- 
fore leaving for his holidays on the Con- 
tinent, and he improved the occasion to de- 
liver a discourse on JudgmenttoCome. He 
seemed to approach his topic with consider- 
able reluctance but driven on apparently by 
the conviction that the year ought not to 
come to aclose without his presenting this 
more unfamiliar phase of truth. We .did 
not think him particularly happy in the de- 
velopment of his theme, and evidently to 
proclaim the warnings and threats of the 
gospel was less in accordance with his taste 
than to exalt its gracious and winsome 
aspects. But one could not help admiring 
a man who shunned not to declare the 
whole counsel of God, and the sermon, 
though hardly up to his average, gave in- 
timations of the fiery Welsh energy and the 
tender persuasiveness which are more plainly 
revealed in other sermons of his. 

Dr. Horton’s chapel at Hampstead is sit- 
uated in a popular and fashionable suburb, 
and the congregation which he has gathered 
represents an exceptional degree of wealth 
and refinement. Yet there is no lack of 
cordiality to the stranger. The edifice is 
not particularly imposing without or within, 
being built evidently with an eye to seating 
capacity and acoustic effects. The night of 
our visit nearly every seat was occupied, 
and it was pleasant to hear the hearty con- 
gregational singing and the rustling of 
leaves as the people followed the Scripture 
reading. Carrying Bibles to church and 
using them there is more common in Eng- 
land than with us. This part of the service 
was performed by a young man who sat ata 
reading desk below the pulpit, but Dr. Hor- 
ton himself conducted the devotions of the 
congregation and his prayers were simple 
and beautiful, filled with a great human 
yearning after God. I recall one sentence, 
‘“‘Leave us not, our Father, for it is better 
for us to be frightened by Thee than to be 
abandoned by Thee.” 

In the morning, it being Children’s Day, 
he had preached to the little folks, and the 
evening sermon was to parents. It was a 
plain, wise, telling exposition of parental 
duty and opportunity. The style was 
mainly conversational. If he had any notes 
they did not fetter him. A touch of humor, 
a flash of originality here and there gave 
edge to the thought. When he was advis- 
ing parents to endeavor to understand their 
children he had a sentence which I surmised 
might have been born out of his own experi- 
ence of the failure of others to comprehend 
his attitude on certain points. Children, he 
said, suffer keenly when they are misunder- 
stood. They have not, like older people, 
become accustomed to it. Passing to the 
thought of the reflex influence of the child 
on the parent, Dr. Horton, in a passage of 
great beauty, said he did not think it possi- 
ble for a father, with any sense of the charge 
committed to him in his child, to be anatheist. 
As the child looks up into his face so he 
must look up unto a greater Father in heaven. 

From this Lyndhurst Road pulpit we are 
to have, I am persuaded, if Mr. Horton’s 
life is spared, utterances to which we shall 
all be glad to listen—utterances which our 
age needs, for there are few preachers who 
understand better the life of today and 
know better how to interpret its manifold 
phases in the light of God’s purposes for 
men in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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THE RELIGION OF HIRE. 


_ BY REY, A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


Meeting once a family of comfortable 
working people in an English second-class 
railway car—or at least the father, mother 
and three children—I told the mother that 
I was inquisitive and wished to know if I 
could ask her questions about ways and cost 
of living. The good-natured Englishwoman 
smilingly consented to answer. The father 
was a signal man at a railway station at 
Newcastle, and a son was just about to enter 
the service of the same company. Two 
daughters, one of whom was in the car, 
were employed in mills. I said to the 
mother, when she-had told me what the 
girls earned, ‘‘ They must. be able to lay up 
money after paying you for their board.” 
‘*O,” said she, ‘‘they are under age, and 
they bring me all their money, of course, 
and I clothe them.’’ She seemed to be a 
kind mother, and the children were very 
neatly attired. Besides, they were going to 
spend a week at the seaside, particularly for 
the health of one of the young boys. Yet 
I think that this system of taking all the 
wages, which she said was the custom every- 
where, was a little severe. She based it 
upon the duties of children in response to 
the earlier care. 

But the other extreme seems to me still 
more objectionable. I refer to that in fam- 
ilies where a child, who ought to assist a 
mother in little things in the household, 
does it only when paid for it at a regular 
rate. It is sometimes called a way in which 
the child can earn money. But when the 
child is taught to earn money in payment 
for help which ought to be given as a mat- 
ter of affection, as well as of duty, it is a 
mercenary method of destroying all the 
beauty of filial affection and robbing youth 
of its sweetest development. It is a pre- 
mium upon selfishness. It robs the parent 
of delight in the natural and spontaneous 
assistance of the child, and it robs the child 
of the privilege of unbought love. The 
whole system, while it may be an easy way, 
is purely degrading on both sides. It exalts 
selfishness, and it tells the child that self- 
denial or unpurchased service for even a 
father or mother is folly. 

The transition to religion is not difficult 
to make. The religion of hire is like the 
child service of hire. What shall I. get for 
serving God? It is not quite in the strict 
line of thought—but I love to throw out 
flankers—how a distant relative of mine, a 
worthy minister of the same surname, who 
refused to accept a fixed salary, replied to 
my suggestion that ‘tthe laborer is worthy 
of his hire,’’ ‘‘O, yes, but I do not hire out. 
If I did they ought to pay me the salary.” 
He took only contributions privately given, 
and of which he never told. It is a remark- 
able fact, however, that under this system 
he laid up money every year. Really, lam 
sure, his life was a life of faith. 

But Satan suggested the religion of hire 
in reference to Job. Satan’s attention was 
called to Job’s devout service to God. 
Satan replies by mentioning how prosper- 
ous Job was, and he significantly says, 
‘“Doth Job serve God for naught?” If 
Job’s wealth should be taken away, what 
course would he then take? Then came the 
trial. I think a particularly impressive sen- 
tence is in the latter part of the book, where 
it is written, ‘‘ The Lord turned the captiv- 
ity of Job, when Job prayed for his friends.’’ 
When unselfishly he forgot their offense 
against himself and pleaded for them with 
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God, and forgot his own needs, his deliver- 
ance came. 

Our home theology of a few generations 
ago made stalwart Christians. There is 
much in its abstruse philosophy, much in 
its terrible logic, much in its ungraceful 
outlines, which has never pleased me. But 
it had in it the sublime conception of what 
it called ‘disinterested benevolence,’’ as 
the vital principle of godliness in human 
life. It meant the utter absence of attract- 
iveness in personal profit by religion. It 
meant an all-powerful, all-controlling, thro w- 
ing aside of self for whatever God deemed 
to be the highest good of men. It was a_ 
mighty thought, and it made mighty men 
and women. It must have been difficult in 
the experience of these men and women to 
have discriminated between motives. I have 
no doubt that some of them tortured them- 
selves with their spiritual dissecting knives. 
But these people made churches, established 
colleges, created missions, and these things 
cost them the severest self denial. 

In the present humanitarian modes of 
work, in the,systems which aim to win men 
by meeting physical wants, and in the meth- 
ods which dress religion in the guise of 
amusements, there will be necessary an in- 
fusion of vigorous life very much like that 
to which I have alluded. What is abso- 
lutely right, and not what is profitable, is 
to be unhesitatingly exalted as the only 
standard. Some years ago I heard a ser- 
mon upon the proposition that a religious 
life tends to make a man prosperous in 
worldly affairs. I did not quite enjoy the 
sermon, I admit a degree of truth in it, 
but the motive which it heid out seemed to 
be dangerous. ‘‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation,’’ may be the path through which 
our Lord leads His beloved. Hard and stern 
duty may often stand in the way of accumu- 
lating property. I cannot throw away the 
argument that Christian integrity, Christian 
industry and Christian purity tend to pro- 
mote success in the work of life; but I do 
not dare to substitute this for the sublime 
motive of absolute right because it is right. 

It is on this theory that I would educate 
children. They can understand very early 
in life what right means, even at the ex- 
pense of self-indulgence. They can go fur- 
ther and be easily taught the privilege of 
service, which shall make their livesfull. It 
is on this theory that I would have Christians 
made and nurtured. For what one gets, 
there will be poor service, and there will be 
a most uncertain continuance. 

We cannot always draw sharp distinc- 
tions. Inthe second year of the great war. 
there were men who on enlistment received 
a small bounty. This bounty system was 
not relished by the old soldiers, who had 
come out in the first impulse of devotion, 
and they used to call these recruits ‘‘the 
hired men.’’ Such a name grated harshly 
on these men, who were, in the case I have 
in mind, unselfish and patriotic. In fact, 
the slight bounty was intended merely to 
meet the advance in costs at home. But the 
test was at hand which should decide the 
question of motives. There came a great 
battle, and these later soldiers proved them- 
selves to be as brave and unflinching as any 
in the ranks. Among the wounded were 
some of the class who had fretted under the 
obnoxious title. One of them lifted his 
head and plaintively said, ‘‘ You won’t call 
us hired men any more, will you?” “No, 
we ueyer will,’’ was the hearty reply; ana 
they never did. 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD WE REQUIRE 
FOR OHUROH MEMBERSHIP ? 


BY REV. DWIGHT M. PRATT. 


The problem of adjusting a creed to the 
mental condition and capacity and the spirit- 
ual needs of those who desire to make a pub- 
lic confession of faith in Christ is not easy. 
The church must open its doors to children 
and to adults immature in Christian doc- 
trine, as well as to philosophers and saints. 
In face of this perplexity many churches 
have displaced creeds altogether or so mod- 
ified them as to nullify their value. 
It is evident that no two men can be run 
in the same intellectual mold. Theattempt 
to do this has begotten intellectual and 
spiritual tyranny in the church and bred 
controversy and inquisition with their Sa- 
tanic evils and cruelties, Yet it is equally 
evident that intelligent thought is impossi- 
ble without specific belief, which is the 
same as saying without formulated doctrine. 
A consensus of doctrine ought to be, and 
is, possible among Christians. This con- 
sensus must be loyal to all fundamental 
Biblical truth, and yet not arbitrary with 
men of diverse mental and spiritual training 
or capacity. 
I was recently profoundly interested in 
the intellectual difficulties of a convert from 
the ranks of Unitarianism. She attended 
my church, was in hearty fellowship with 
its spirit and purpose, and was unmistaka- 
bly renewed in heart by the Holy Spirit. 
She wished to unite with the church, but, 
owing to her life training, found it an in- 
tellectual impossibility to accept the ortho- 
dox definition or conception of the Trin- 
ity. The only bar to her admission was 
her own conscientious scruples against as- 
senting to a statement of doctrine which 
she could not intelligently or honestly ac- 
cept. When it was made clear that the 
church did not ask her to solve all the 
metaphysical problems connected with a 
definition of the Trinity, and that her vital 
union with Christ and her acceptance of 
Him as an all-sufticient Saviour was the 
true basis of Christian fellowship, she joy- 
fully united with the church, and in her 
zeal and good works has demonstrated the 
wisdom of receiving her. Ultimately her 
doctrinal difficulties vanished under the 
power of new light and in the process of 
spiritual growth. 
The church should have its clear state- 
ment of doctrine, but it should be presented 
under such conditions or in such form as to 
make it easy and legitimate for those who 
thus have honest intellectual perplexity, for 
children, and for those immature in doc- 
trine to enter its membership. The Willis- 
ton Church, Portland, Me., has added to its 
Articles of, Faith a statement which, it is 
thought, adequately and happily meets this 
‘need. It avoids lowering or modifying the 
standard of doctrine and at the same time 
gives all the liberty necessary within the 
_bounds of evangelical faith. This supple- 
mentary note is as follows: 


The foregoing articles embody the maturest 
wisdom of the church on matters of Christian 
faith and doctrine. They are intended as an 
expression of the fundamental teachings of 
the Biblical revelation, and not as a test of 
qualification for church membership on the 
part of those new in faith or immature in 
Christian knowledge. 

The basis of membership in the kingdom of 
God isnot intellectual acceptance of a creed, 
but repentance of sin, faith in Christ as per- 
sonal Lord and Saviour, and a purpose to 
serve Him with all the heart. The Scriptural 
injunction to grow in knowledge, as well as 
in grace, imphes ignorance and immaturity. 
The church is the school of faith. Its mission 
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is to educate immature disciples in doctrine, 
not to receive those, exclusively, who have 
solved all the mysteries of a supernatural rey- 
elation. 4 

Rejection of fundamental Biblical truth 
would, necessarily, disqualify one for Chris- 
tian fellowship; otherwise all, however lim- 
ited their knowledge or rudimentary their 
faith, who with reverent and teachable mind 
love Christ and believe themselves to have 
been renewed in heart by the Holy Spirit are 
entitled to membership in the church. 

The adoption of this explanatory note 
met the hearty approval of the most con- 
servative and spiritually minded, as well as 
those of a more liberal turn of mind, It 
allows no detraction from the historic faith 
of the church, gives generous freedom for 
difference of definition or intellectual diver- 
sity, yet insists that all differences, whether 
mental or doctrinal, shall harmonize in 
hearty acceptance of Biblical truth as the 


source of ultimate authority and appeal. 


—— 


THE OYOLONE AND OTHER RECENT 
EVENTS IN IOWA. 


The storm that has just swept through 
Northern Iowa was the most destructive that 
has ever visited the State. The cyclone at 
Grinnell years ago attracted more attention, 
because the loss was largely in one place. In 
this case the loss of life and property is greater, 
but it is distributed over several counties. 
Like all cyclones it did the unexpected. It 
overturned the theories that scientists have 
been building up for years relative to storms 
in this section. They have been telling us 
that regular cyclones only happen in May, 
June or July,and then at the close of a hot 
day, and that they never occur at night. This 
cyclone seems to have broken loose in defiance 
of all these laws. It took place after a fine 
autumn day late at night, when most of its 
victims were in bed. 

Its path was an unusually long one. It did 
fearful work in Palo Alto, Kossuth, Hancock 
and Cerro Gordo Counties, moving toward the 
east, and it then veered toward the north- 
east and swept through Mitchell County, 
doing immense damage in two or three places. 
Then it made a long leap and came down in 
Minnesota, nearly wiping out two or three 
towns in its pathway. In Mitchell County, 
near Osage, it moved generally toward the 
east, but it would suddenly change to the 
southeast and in a short distance toward the 
northeast. 

Its work at one house will indicate some- 
thing ofits fury. PhilipS, Herbert lived near 
cross roads. His family consisted of himself, 
wife and four small children. It was ten 
o’clock. All were asleep excepting Mr. Her- 
bert. He was reading about the terrible fires 
in Minnesota. The wind began to blow and the 
hail began to beat against the house. There 
was no thought of danger. Then the house 
began to quiver and Mr. Herbert snatched the 
babe from its crib. The next moment some- 
thing happened which Mr. Herbert cannot de- 
scribe any more than one a thousand miles 
away. Inashort time he was lying near the 
road a hundred yards from where his house 
had stood, and he was in a half-dazed condi- 
tion. The hail striking his face seemed to re- 
vivehim. When it lightened he saw his babe, 
six months old, near him. It was dead and 
terribly mangled. He gathered it up tenderly 
and started he knew not whither. He had no 
thought nor plan. He followed the storm, 
which was moving toward the east. When 
he had gone a third of a mile he recognized 
the house of his brother-in-law, which was left 
standing, the cyclone having crossed to the 
north side of the highway. He told his brother- 
in-law that he supposed his family were all 
dead. Taking a lantern, they started back to 
look after the lost ones. They thought they 
would sound the alarm and get the help of the 
half-dozen neighbors living on the north side 
of the road. Alas! it was not necessary to 
give an alarm. Every house on that side of 
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the street was torn to pieces, and those who 
escaped with their lives were looking for their 
own dead and wounded. Mr. Herbert soon 
found two of his children, one two years old 
and the other four. They were somewhat 
bruised, but not badly hurt. Their backs 
were bruised in a score of places by the large 
hailstones that fell. In a short time the other 
child, seven years of age, was found near a 
stone pile and he must have been killed in- 
stantly. The mother was not found for some 
time. She had been carried thirty rods or 
more toward the east and was horribly man- 
gled. Her death must have been instantane- 
ous. The house was scattered in every direc- 
tion and every article of furniture was broken 
into fragments, 

What occurred at this home is a type of 
what took place in the other homes. Thesight 
next morning made one shudder. <A school- 
house stood in the pathway of the cyclone and 
this was carried off bodily. Scarcely a frag- 
ment was left to indicate that a house had 
ever stood upon the foundation. It is said 
that it was dropped in a grove some three 
miles east of where it had stood. Taking the 
schoolhouse into its embrace, the cyclone 
seems to have made a leap of several miles 
before it again struck the earth. Some sixty- 
six lives were lost in all the State. There was 
also great destruction of property. Some 
fields of heavy corn in the shock in the path 
of the storm. were simply swept clean. 
Searcely a stalk or an ear can now be found. 
The generous people of Iowa are trying to 
care for the sufferers without appealing for 
outside help. 

In the recent death of Samuel J. Kirkwood 
Iowa lost one of her most distinguished states- 
men. His life was interwoven with the his- 
tory of the State, and the State was always 
glad to do him honor. History will give him 
a conspicuous place among the great war goy- 
ernors. Largely through his influence Iowa 
kept her quota of soldiers full during the war, 
and the State never found it necessary to re- 
sort to the draft. Governor Kirkwood was 
not unlike Lincoln in many of his characteris- 
tics. The people knew him, trusted him, 
loved him. 

The latest demand of some Christian Scien- 
tists in an Iowa city is rather amusing, yet it 
is a natural sequence of their teaching. They 
ask the schoo] board to drop geography from 
the course of study, since attention to that 
branch of knowledge tends to make the chil- 
dren believe that there is actually a real, ma- 
terial world about them. They also ask that 
the study of physiology be dropped, since 
that branch tends to make the children think 
that they have real, corporeal bodies. 

Iowa College has just received $35,000 from 
an unexpected source. The report is that 
the money was bequeathed to the institution 
largely through the influence of one of the 

enial professors. Rumor points out Prof. 

harles Noble as the man who thus made a 
friend for the institution. This will not bea 
surprise to those who have the pleasure of 
knowing Professor Noble. He was for years 
the popular pastor of the Charles City church, 
and he has a host of friends among the minis- 
ters of the State as well as among the edu- 
cators. Iowa College has opened with a 
larger attendance than ever and the work 
goes forward with vigor. As a rule our pas- 
tors are at their posts of duty and are putting 
their full strength into their work. The out- ~ 
look is encouraging. We are now inthe midst 
of the autumn associations, and these are al- 
ways interesting and inspiring. How to pro- 
mote good citizenship holds a prominent place 
on the programs. Ww. W. G. 


— 


Are the lives that have touched, have co- 
incided for a little length and gone together 
through a deep experience, to separate and 
be nothing to each other henceforth, among 
all the tangle and crisscross of human des- 
tiny and purposes?’—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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new looms. The silver market fluctuates 
with her demand for more or less of plate. 
The fowls of the air and the fish of the sea 
and whatsoever passeth through the paths 
of the sea—all these are brought for her 
approval or disapproval, and at her imperial 
raandate are hunted and brought for food, 
or are allowed to retain life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, yet ever dependent 
upon her'sole pleasure. If she demands quail 
on toast, hundreds of hunters seek quail; 
they turn their attention to ducks when she 
wants canvasbacks. ‘Ten thousand farmers 
rear broods of turkeys, because they have 
learned that at Thanksgiving she will insist 
upon turkey and take no substitute; and if 
she decides to go back to the customs of 
Merrie England and demands the yule log 
and the boar’s head, the boar’s head will be 
forthcoming and the log will not be lack- 
ing, spite of legislation for the preservation 
of the forests. If she asks a wing for her 
hat, a million song birds lose their lives. 
Did she but know it, the woman at the head 
of the table has a retinue of thousands who 
wait upon her commands. The butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick-maker, and all 
who go off to the fair obey her behest. If 
she grows weary in shopping and complains 
How had thy heart’s strong throbbing shook because compelled to go from store to store 

The eager pen, the firm right hand, for different purchases, at her word, as by 
AEE threw upon this record quaint the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp, the great 

These grains of glittering sand! department store arises and from it she 
may furnish her house from garret to cellar. 
These things have come because she has 
asked for them, or because men have antici- 
pated her unspoken wish. Thousands of 
men are cudgeling their brains this very 
minute endeavoring to imagine what will 
be her demands in the way of wash silk, 
dotted mull, henrietta and serge; so that 
when she goes, as go she will, a year hence, 
to rectify that sad condition in which, not- 
withstanding her authority, she finds her- 
self semi-annually—that of having ‘‘ noth- 
ing to wear’’—she will find precisely what 
she was just beginning to think she might 
want, her Supreme Highness, the Queen of 
the Dinner Table. 

The question ‘‘Are not some women 
wiser, better and better informed than some 
men who vote, and therefore ought not 
all women to vote?’’ is no more pertinent 
than the question, ‘‘Are not some women 
stronger, more capable and in better health 
than some men who plow, and therefore 
ought not all women to plow?”’ The ques- 
tion is rather whether she cannot do better— 

A friend of mine recently suggested that whether it is not better for society that she 
a valuable contribution might be made tggshall remain in a sphere where she can 
current literature in the shape of an mee eka a better and more potent influence. 
on The Dignity of the Dinner Table. I Artemus Ward wished the angular woman, 
hope that he may some time write such an who brandished her umbrella at him dan- 
article, and I will not spoil it by giving ad- gerously while she talked of ‘‘ woman’s 
vance sheets to the public. Yet in thisage gpear,’’ to remember when she went into 
of clubs and societies, when we are all the spear business that he was not a pick- 
president or secretary of something or other, erel. Very,many such women have needed 
and our houses are becoming mere places the admonition, but there is another thing 
in which to sleep and hang away ourclothes, to be remembered, which is the very wide 
it is well enough just to remind ourselves and enlarging sphere which woman has 
how near to the center of the earthly uni- apart from public life and its duties. 
verse she sits who rules over a household. No one at this day would oppose woman’s 
As she presides at the table she sits in judg- entrance into public life. She has already 
ment over the products of many thousand proved herself capable of doing many things 
men’s laber. Her demand for a different wisely and well. As a teacher, a nurse, a 
quality of flour throws the millstones out physician, an editor and much more she is 
and brings the rollers into a thousand mills. making her calling and election sure. And 
Her demand for a different quality of nap- society has no right to demand in advance 
kin and tablecloth, anticipated in her in- that if she enters professional life she shall 
quiries and those of her sisters two years never marry, though the matter of the rela- 
ago, has caused the cultivation of flax of tion of marriage to her profession should 
different fiber and the erection of mills with surely be considered by her before she 
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FOUR LETTERS. 


INSCRIBED TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


(In an old almanac of the year ee against the date 
Aug. 29, there is this record, ‘‘ Son The sand that 
was thrown upon the fresh ink Bent: -five years ago 
can still be seen upon the page.) 

Four letters on a yellow page 

Writ when the century was young, 

A few small grains of shining sand 


Across it lightly flung! 


A child was born—child nameless yet; 
A son to love till life was o’er ; 

But did no strange, sweet prescience stir, 
Teaching of something more? 


Thy son! O father, hadst thou known 
W hat now the wide world knows of him, 
How had thy pulses thrilled with joy, 
How had thine eye grown dim! 


Couldst thou, through all the swift, bright 
years, 
Have looked, with glad, far-reaching 
And seen him as he stands today, 
Crowned with unfading bays— 


gaze, 


While Love’s red roses at his feet 
Pour all their wealth of rare perfume, 
And Truth’s white lilies, pure as snow, 
His lofty way illume— 


O irony of Time and Fate! 
That saves and loses, makes and mars, 
Keeps the small dust upon the scales, 
And blotteth out the stars! 


Kingdoms and thrones have passed away, 
Conquerors have fallen, empires died, 

And countless sons of men gone down 
Beneath War’s crimson tide. 


The whole wide earth has changed its face; 
Nations clasp hands across the seas ; 

They speak, and winds and waves repeat 
The mighty symphonies. 


Mountains have bowed their haughty crests, 
And opened wide their ponderous doors ; 
The sea hath gathered in its dead, 
Loye-wept on alien shores. 


Proud cities, wrapped in fire and flame, 
Have challenged all the slumbering land ; 
Yet neither Time nor Change has touched 
These few bright grains of sand. 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION AGAIN. 


BY REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON. 
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enters upon her professional career. But, 
whatever her plans and her performances, 
she should never forget that the woman 
who has a home and keeps it well has 
no narrow sphere in life. I sometimes have 
thought, as I have heard women make caus- 
tic allusions to what was once thought to 
be ‘‘ woman’s sphere,’’ as though some tre- 
mendous social and physiological upheaval 
had left all such opinions to be studied in 
their fossil remains in the strata of an out- 
grown past, that by implication they are 
slandering their own mothers. And I have 
sometimes conjured up an imaginary face 
to place beside the speaker’s—a dear, old, 
wrinkled face, with gray hair and white 
cap and spectacles—and, viewing it with 
the face before me, with features too hard 
to wrinkle easily and with wrinkles care- 
fully cared for, with false frizzes and lor- 
gnette, accompanied by a masculine voice 
and a stride, have said that if the old sys- 
tem with all its defects was not better 
adapted than the one designed to be forced 
upon us to the making of sweet mothers 
and grandmothers (and that means the mak- 
ing of good husbands and sons and fathers) 
then appearances are deceitful beyond the 
widest stretch of the proverb, and there is 
need of a revision of the statement which 
has come to us on authority hitherto counted 
good that a system may be judged by its 
fruits. 

There is a verse that I quote with hesita- 
tion, because it has dropped out of some 
women’s expurgated Bibles. Paul, speak- 
ing of woman and the fact that she cannot 
do all that some women might be glad to 
do, says, as something that he seemed to 
think might be a sort of compensation, 
‘¢ Nevertheless, she shall be saved in child- 
bearing.’? Some time ago Bishop Vincent 
quoted this verse before a company of Bible 
students in Chicago, with some guarded 
words of commendation of the doctrine 
therein contained. The Union Signal had a 
sputtering editorial upon his use of the 
passage, and added in disgust, ‘‘And those 
men cheered!”’? ‘The verse is not indelicate, 
and it is not difficult to understand. What 
Paul says is essentially this, that in the be- 
ginning man and woman had their distinet- 
ive parts in the introduction of sin; Kve’s 
fall was somewhat different, psychologically, 
from Adam’s. The experience of the world 
then and since has been that there are some 
things that men can deal with to better ad- 
vantage than women. Nevertheless, woman’s 
part in the redemption of the world is no 
mean one. She may herself be saved, and 
may exert a saving influence by no means 
insignificant in the important place in 
which she finds herself as a wife and mother. 
There is no more beautiful illustration than 
a mother’s life affords of the meaning of 
Christ’s words that she who loses her life 
finds it. Henry Drummond’s new work on 
the Ascent of Man has one chapter that is 
generally confessed to be the most beauti- 
ful in the book—that on The Evolution of 
a Mother; and it is simply a commentary 
on these homely but true and beautiful 
words of Paul. I have heard Christian 
women who would have been shocked at 
the suggestion that Isaiah’s inspiration 
might not have made him infallible con- 
cerning Cyrus, but who asserted without 
compunction that ‘“ Paul was a crusty old 
bachelor, and that we know better now.” 
Believe me, my dear sister, there is more 
good sound sense in that despised passage 
than you will hear in the next four lectures 
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you attend on the growing sphere of woman. 

God paid to humanity its highest compli- 
ment when he laid the Babe of Bethlehem 
in the lap of awoman. The selection of a 
woman to give of her own life to clothe 
with flesh the divine life forever transfigures 
womanhood with a beauty and dignity 
which needs no halo from an artist’s brush 
to make it glorious to men. I do not sup- 
pose that the angel who descended to an- 
nounce to Mary the coming of the wonder- 
ful Child felt that he had any discretionary 
power in the matter, but with reverence I 
may be allowed to express the opinion that 
if he had and had found Mary on her way 
to address a woman’s suffrage convention 
he would have gone somewhere else. 

I would not shut the door of public life 
in the face of woman. I believe, with a 
cordial faith like that of the Apostle Paul, 
who recognized possibilities of usefulness 
not only in Lois and Eunice but also, in 
another sphere, in Priscilla and Lydia, in 
allowing woman to engage in every good 
word and work which does not transgress 
the laws that God in nature and society in 
wholesome custom have established. I be- 
lieve in woman’s speaking in meeting. I 
believe in the W. C. T. U. I rejoice in the 
large work of the noble and womanly 
women of whom Frances Willard and Mary 
Livermore are examples. But there are 
certain social and physiological facts that 
render it certain that such women will al- 
ways be exceptional, and my thesis is that 
the woman whose home is her kingdom and 
who reigns there, crowned with the affec- 
tion and honor of the family, is the woman 
whose sphere is truly a wide one. And of 
all that I have said this is the sum: Let us 
stand by the home, for therein is the hope 
of the nation and of the church. 


—__—- 


THE STORY OF ONE EXPERIENCE. 


Perhaps the religious experience of one 
whose life does not always and entirely con- 
form to the divine desire is not of much 
value, yet itis the process of thought and 
feeling of one who wished to be good in the 
sight of God and an agent of good in His 
universe. 

From a little child he loved the largely 
poetical texts in the Bible, and the stories 
of the desert and mountain life of the people 
who lived so near their idea of God. But 
perhaps his first feeling of exaltation was 
when, between four and five years old, lying 
on the grass and looking up at the blue sky 
through the flickering leaves of a great tree, 
he seemed to be lifted and carried out of 
himself, as it happened to him in later life 
to be following up the line of a church spire 
in the starlight night, when he seemed to 
leave spire ‘and star far behind and to be 
journeying into infinity. He was about ten 
‘years old when he was once as suddenly 
overwhelmed with the beauty of a sunset as 
if he had never seen one and with an unrec- 
_ ognized impression of the shadow of God 
Himself init. Yet such moments did not 
hinder him from being a naughty child, and 
he had often to be soothed in the night in 


bursts of crying lest his father and mother 


should go to heaven and he should go tw the 
other place, which was a quite real locality 
to him. ye : 

His father and mother were old-fashioned 
Unitarians, but his grandmother, who had 
a great deal to do with him, was a Trinita- 
rian, Between the teachings of both God 
was to him a distant and awfuf being, and 
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Jesus His positive and actual son, with the 
powers that any son inherits from a father. 
But he had no use for the Holy Ghost. He 
had to-be much older before feeling the 
force of the divine influence and indwelling 
spirit, if he ever fully realized it. In his 
fifteenth year he happened to be brought 
under Episcopalian control, different clergy- 
men of that church at different times living 
in the house with him. They had little 
effect upon him, except as exceedingly cul- 
tivated and pieasant, if somewhat narrow 
people, and his remembrance of them was 
of those having much more interest in the 
value of forms than in the truth those forms 
were meant to preserve. : 

Life now opened for him in strength and 
hope. Agnostic influences surrounded him. 
The visible, tangible world, full of beauty 
and joy, was enough for him; he felt no need 
of more; he had no trouble that sight of a 
lovely landscape could not cure. Then 
events moved in such a way that he was 
not’ certain that he had not committed a 
great sin. He did not actually commit it, 
but he was not sure that he could not have 
prevented it, or had not been willing it 
should be committed. He was very tired 
through watching many nights with a dy- 
ing person and bearing burdens beyond his 
strength, and probably had endured much 
nervous strain. At any rate, his soul 
sickened with an unbearable sense of guilt. 
He not only felt that his heart, his whole 
being, was utterly black, but that nothing 
could ever make it otherwise. God was by 
nature too opposite to such foulness to be 
anything but revolted by it. He belonged 
to a dark and hideous underworld of evil. 
He was not afraid of hell, or of being a 
lost soul, he was simply full of horror at 
his own corruption, His days and nights 
were a long spiritual agony. A near friend, 
who guessed something of his condition, 
gave him a Testament with marked passages 
about the grace and the love of God, and 
took him to the prayer meetings of a private 
circle, where he was fervently prayed for. 
It produced no result—prayer and argu- 
ment rolled off him like dew off a cabbage 
leaf. Yet he used to pray for himself with 
a wild persistence in the midst of his 
anguish—prayed to he knew not what, he 
knew not whom, 

One night, alone, in the dark, on his 
knees, agonizing, suddenly the room seemed 
full of rosy light; a delicious warmth, he 
would have said, enveloped him; he was 
rapt into a state of absolute well-being; he 
felt surrounded by love, by assurance; he 
could have no other words for his conscious- 
ness than ‘that God, His very self, was there 
as if in a cloud about him. Every care, 
every pang, was gone; he arose radiantly 
happy. He never accurately knew whether 
along period of nervous ail had suddenly 
ceased with cure, or whether he had had 
conviction of sin and experience of religion. 
He believed, the rest of his life, that it was 
the latter. But, if it were, forgiveness and 
religious joy had come to him without any 
demand upon doctrinal belief; even, he 
might have said, without faith, since it had 
all been as real as fact, were it not that he 
realized that faith is the evidence of things 
unseen. 

Cares which now encompassed him and 
labors which absorbed him gradually made 
much of this amemory. He had great hap- 
piness, too, so great that it ‘seemed: to: an- 
swer all his requirement'of happiness. The 
finer part of his aspiration was fed by his 
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love of natural beauty; long lines of sea and 
meadow and vast mountain forms had the 
effect upon him of contemplation of infinity ; 
light and color, the blue of the sky, the 
depth of the woods, the texture of the tlow- 
ers, the glory of the stars, the spirit of the 
whole—it was not merely love he felt for it, 
unconsciously it was worship. He used to 
call himself in those days an agnostic, say- 
ing it was impossible to know the unknowa- 
ble, and content with life here while staying 
here. He had a small measure of success— 
as much as he deserved—and unless his 
feeling for nature were a spiritual one he 
lived a life of the senses, the innocent senses. 
There came now to him the greatest sor- 
row that can befall one. He was left alone 
in the world. Life seemed suddenly to 
have come to anend. It would be wasting 
words to try to tell his suffering, for only 
those that have endured it can comprehend 
it. Half of him was inthe grave. Only a 
duty to others, that could not be abandoned, 
prevented. him from putting himself to his 
long sleep. But his desolation was utter. 
Yet he could not believe that he had seen 
this splendid life in his beloved go out like 
the flame of a candle, that that soul was 
here, bright and strong one instant and de- 
stroyed the next. He could not believe that 
in a universe wheré nothing was wasted 
identity, that slow building up of character, 
should be the one thing wasted. But where 
was that identity, that soul? He called 
upon it, sought for it, implored it. He 
loved it; he could not love what did not ex- 
ist. He could do nothing else forit. And 
in his extremity he called upon God, at any 
rate, to bless it and preserve it. His only 
hope now lay in proving to himself the fact 
of a life beyond this life. He naturally 
turned to what other men claimed as a rev- 
elation, and read the Testament with new 
research. He longed to believe its story. 
Moved by it all, he was often enraptured by 
portions of the epistles, yet he was finally 
determined in his rejection of it as the only 
truth by what he considered St. Paul’s own 
insufficient knowledge, and, therefore, insuf- 
ficient authority, in his plainly expressed 
expectation of the coming of the Lord in 
His own day. This did not hinder his gath- 
ering comfort from the gospels and ‘certain 
of the psalms, and taking delight in the 
epistles and the prophets as the highest note 
of inspiration. 
But he could not stay his search, It 
deepened and broadened. It was not only 
aijhe soul he loved that he sought but the 
od on whom he called. He felt that he 
could not find one without the other. He 
read everything that came in his way. A 
series of articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
on The Immanence of God were a very 
great help to him, and so were Dr. Munger’s 
books, the Freedom of Faith and the Ap- 
peal to Life, and, more than all, Henry 
Drummond’s The Greatest Thing in the 
World. Certain statements found in his 
reading, or evolved from it, he came to ac- 
cept as axiomatic, as that ‘‘ Matter is only a 
manifestation of force,’ and, therefore, 
‘the. potency of matter is inherent’’; that 
is to say, ‘‘ Nature is only to be explained 
by spirit,’ and, further, that ‘‘ Will is the 
only conceivable source of force.’’ The lat- 
ter made an incontrovertible statement of 
the. existence of God. 
’ Moreover, when he saw the stars moving 
in their ranks, the earth rolling from night 
to morning without fail, the seasons’ regular 
recurrence, and each tree bringing forth 
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fruit after its own kind and not another, he 
was impressed with the order that governed 
the universe. Thinking of it, he saw the 
order simply meant law. But what was 
law other than the result of will? And 
what was will but the expression of person- 
ality? There was, then, a personal Ruler of 
the universe. He had arrived at the fact by 
a simpler line of thought; there was no 
other conclusion, and the argument was 
unanswerable. 

But what might be the nature, what the 
attributes, of this personal Ruler of the uni- 
verse? Power—that was evident; intelli- 
gence—that was equally evident. What 
more? Must not this greatest of beings 
have then also the greatest of attributes? 
What was the greatest of all attributes? 
Love. Had it not been shown to him that 
the greatest thing in the world was love? 
Power, intelligence, love—in the hands of 
such a God as that he could leave himself, 
his beloved, his fate. More than this he 
could not formulate. Whether the Lord 
was self-existent from all eternity, whether 
He had ever come on earth as Christ, he 
could not deny or affirm. He could not see 
that the name pronounced made any differ- 
ence; it was God and he loved Him. | Per- 
petual thought had made the idea real 
familiar and sweet; in*his search he seemed 
to have reached a nearness to a great and 
beautiful being. Love had increased from 
a slender seed to a full and blooming 
growth. And with love had come reliance. 
He would not question concerning the ob- 
scure matters of apparent evil, sin and suf- 
fering; he would do his best to take care of 
his own share of, the sin, to relieve the suf- 
fering, to work with the power that makes 
for righteousness in carrying light into 
darkness, help as he might the fulfillment 
of God’s purposes in the world—he would 
simply love and trust. And this love and 
trust came to be a vital thing, sometimes 
the atmosphere he breathed, the life he 
lived, till he felt he could accept loss, de- 
feat and sacrifice if it were the divine wish. 
It often seemed to him now, since, as he 
had seen, matter was a manifestation of 
force, that the beauty of the universe was, 
in a way, a manifestation of God Himself— 
that in worshiping beauty he had always 
really been worshiping God. 

Sometimes he doubted if he were not de- 
ceiving himself. Sometimes he felt it pre- 
sumption to suppose that God could love 
him. He reassured himself by seeing that 
God must needs love what is lovely, yet he 
was not sure whether it was from a desire 
to have God love him, or to become an ob- 
ject of pleasure to God, that he sought to 
make his life lovely, keep it open on the 
divine side and draw down into the channels 
of his being the heavenly influences. Of 
‘course he sigtall\fajled, in much of this, 
yielded to temptation, aia wrong willfully, 
did not live constantly at the high pitch of 
thought and ‘emotion he sometimes found, 
had moments of grief, dissatisfaction and 
wrong feeling. But if it did not always af- 
ford a living principle, inspiring the very 
current in his veins, this conception of God 
seemed to make an upper and outer heaven 
into which he could escape, so that despair 
was impossible and peace was always at- 
tainable; and he found his love and his joy 
in it always growing. He perforce acknowl- 
edged Christ as his master and leader in the 
love of God and the desire to do His will, 
and if he never reached the fullness of satis- 
faction that belongs to the Christian he was 
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never quite sure that the fault was not in 
his own disposition, in a certain lightness 
of character and a nature to which the joys 
of earth, the charm of landscape, soft winds 
and flowers and fragrance, the companion- 
ship of friends, and poetry and laughter and 
song were perhaps too dear. 


AN OCTOBER WALK. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath, 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 
And the year smiles as 1t draws near its death. 


The fall is the best season for walking. 
In the spring it is-pleasant to stroll in the 
woods and fields and renew one’s acquaint- 
ance with the birds and flowers, but the 
languor of the first warm days is upon one 
and often the country roads are not in their 
best condition. When the cool fall days 
come, after a brisk northwest wind has 
cleared away the September haze and Octo- 
ber ‘‘ with lurid torch has fired the woods,” 
then a country walk is a joy intense. The 
air is intoxicating. It seems a- draught 
from the vineyard of the gods. Do we in 
very truth tread the solid earth, or have 
we borrowed the wings of the morning? 
Whether in the body or out of the body 
we scarcely know. How much of this ease 
of motion and exuberance of life is due to 
the quality of the air that fills our lungs, 
and how much to the splendor of the land- 
scape that delights our souls, it were diffi- 
cult to determine. Were we color-blind no 
doubt we should tire much quicker. The 
ability to take long walks depends about as 
much on the mind as on the muscle, 

What variety and richness of color nature 
has lavished on this single hillside pasture! 
Against a background of grass, brown and 
sear, she has laid red, yellow, purple, white, 
green and russet, and with marvelous skill 
has harmonized them all. For yellow we 
still have the princely golden-rod. For pur- 
ple we look to the late asters, chiefly the 
low variety with stiff, linear leaves. For 
white there are masses of tall, snowy asters, 
fit to deck a bridal or a burial. Cool green, 
such as abounds earlier in the year, is fur- 
nished by wild indigo and a few young 
birches, holding their foliage longer than 
some of their older sisterhood, which have 
already begun to ‘“weep sunshine.”? The 
scarlet leaves of the trailing blackberry 
vines glow amid the dry, brown grass. 
Clumps of sumac remind us of the burn- 
ing bush on Mount Horeb, and speak to us 
as truly of the divine presence. 

As we pursue our walk the scene changes. 
We pass under rows of maples which have 
turned a uniform pale yellow. The foliage 
is still thick upon them and the effect is 
indescribably brilliant. A golden glow is 
thrown over everything. The whole atmos- 
phere seems luminous. We are bathed in 
amber light. Surely the soul must be heavily 
burdened with care and sorrow that can travel 
such a road without a feeling of gladness. 
Who sighs now for the ‘‘ jocundspring’’? 

As frequently a ripe leaf flutters to the 
ground we are reminded that this beauty is, 
after all, a token of decay—I was about to 
add of death, but it were truer to say of 
sleep or rest. It may be by the autumn 
glory God would teach us that such changes 
are not to be mourned. ‘I do not die,” 
says the tree, ‘‘I only sleep, to wake after a 
time more beautiful than before.” An un- 
known writer refers to these splendors as 
‘the treasures that the trees were silently 
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laying up when the summer’s sun flooded 
them all day long,’ adding, ‘Shall a man 
in his time of prosperity lay up no store of 
sunshine in his inner self, whereby, when 
darker days come on, he shall be luminous 
with courage and good cheer?” 

Last year I walked along the banks of the 
Merriraac River on the thirty-first day of 
October in search of ‘“‘that weird, wild 
thing o’ the woods,” the witch-hazel, and 
in looking for that found several other 
flowers that I did not expect to see so late 
in the season. I bore home in triumph, be- 
sides ‘‘the hazel’s twisted gold,” a butter- 
cup, a bead of red clover, the ever-present 
peppergrass, chickweed, cinque foil, a clus- 
ter of sturdy yarrow, several fall dandelions, 
white golden-rod, a quantity of blue bugloss, 
rare in the North but a troublesome weed 
in Virginia, and, best of all, no less than 
three dainty harebells as perfect as any 
found on the cliffs in midsummer. 

The hamamelis, or witch-hazel, has the 
curious habit of blossoming and maturing 
the seeds of last year’s flowers at the same 
time. Whittier, who named one of his later 
yolumes Hazel Blossoms, says of them: 


Small beauty hath my unsung flower 
For spring to own or summer hail, 
But in the season’s saddest hour, 
To skies that weep and winds that wail 
Its glad surprisals never fail. 
He mentions in the same poem the old 


legend that in the hazel’s bough dwells 


...agift of mystic virtue 
That points to golden ore below, 
And in dry desert places tells 
Where flow unseen the cool sweet wells. 


If one should take a brisk walk on a clear 
October day in search of this magical 
bough that he might with it find golden 
treasure and, failing that, should gain a 
ruddier glow and a more cheerful view of 
life, need he feel disappointed? When 
times are hard and stocks decline Jet us the 
more cultivate the spirit of the poet Lowell, 
who exclaims in a letter to a friend: ‘* Good 
heavens, of what uncostly materials is our 
earthly happiness composed, if we only 
knew it! What incomes have we not had 
from a flower, and how unfailing are the 
dividends of the seasons!”’ 


HEALTH HINTS. 


Nowhere else will one find public buildings 
and conveyances so overheated as in America. 
Outer wrappings should, if possible, be re- 
moved when obliged to remain in such places 
for any length of time. Men usually take off 
their overcoats in church; why should: not 
women do the same? 


Fur boas and caps are suitable only for 
extremely cold weather or when driving in 
the cold. The hardiest nations are those 
which cover the head and throat but lightly. 
If women would transfer to their feet the pro- 
tection given to their necks they would be far 
less likely to take cold. 


Dancing per se is healthful, and if a girl 
would dress properly and take this graceful 
exercise at a suitable time there could be no 
objections to it on hygienic grounds. But the 
costumes of the present day restrain the body | 


‘at nearly every point and the hour chosen for 


dancing is usually when one is fatigued 
Hence most physicians agree that under these 
unfavorable conditions the dizzy whirl, the 
form of motion most often chosen, is responsi- 
ble for not a few broken constitutions and 
much impaired health. 


The value of music as a healing power is 
being tested in certain wards of London hos- _ 
pitals. The Guild of St. Cecilia furnishes mu- 
sicians who are specially trained to sing ‘and 
play soft music, and they are put in telephonic 
connection with the hospitals.. : 29 
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The condition of one’s eyes is dependent, to 
a certain extent, upon the diet. If the eyes 
are at all weak they are easily affected by 
whatever deranges the digestion. 


For those not very robust, whose appetites 
are not good and whose digestive powers are 
somewhat enfeebled, an occasional raw egg 
swallowed whole is most wholesome. Care 
should be exercised, however, not to take 
them when the stomach is overtaxed or when 
food is in a. state of fermentation, for if not 
acted upon quickly by the gastric juice more 
harm than good will result. 


Shower baths are now regarded by hygien- 
ists as the most desirable form of bath. If 
this is impracticable, a thorough rinsing with 
cold, water should invariably follow immer- 
sion in a tub in order that none of the soapy 
and soiled water remains on the skin. 


Few remedies can be used more easily and 
safely applied than mustard. A heaping tea- 
spoonful in a cupful of hot water is an excel- 
lent emetic if one has swallowed poison. For 
sharp and sudden pains in almost any part of 
the body a mustard plaster will usually afford 
relief. 
or greater quantity of rye meal or wheat flour, 
and with warm water, not with hot water or 
vinegar, as either of these lessens its activity. 


Rinsing the mouth frequently with water 
in which a carrot has been boiled is said to 
be a good remedy for canker. 


In the changeable climate of New England 
it is impossible to adjust one’s clothing per- 
fectly to the season. Therefore it is the part 
of wisdom so to train the body by proper diet, 
bathing and exercise as to prevent its being 
thrown out of gear when exposed to inevita- 
ble changes of temperature. 


or 


” LINES. 


{In answer'to a poem by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox in 
a recent number of the Congregationalist.) 


You ask “‘ where they’ve gone to—the little girls, 
With natural manners and natural curls? 

Who love their dollies and like their toys, 

And talk of something besides the boys? 


‘* Who think not at all of the ‘style’ of their clothes, 

Who never imagine that all boys are beaux.” 

-You ask ‘‘ where they’ve gone to?” and say, “If you 
see 

One of them anywhere send her to me.” 


I can tell you of one whom [ see every day, 
Whose dollies and toys have a charm alway. 
Dolls of all sizes, from Gwendolin, 

With her curling hair and her dimpled chin, 


To prim little Agnes, with flat rag face, ‘ 
And tiny bisque Kate in ribbons and lace. 

And a fairy world all peopled with elves, 

She makes for them each on the closet shelves. 


And Morgan comes from the house next door 
And brings his Brownies, when on the floor 
They sit and talk of the fairy folk, 

And play they’re ail fairies—it’s such a joke ! 


And often I find them among the stars, 

Where a home they’ve made on the planet Mars; 
And a wonderful feast ’neath the trees’ red shade 
On the dolls’ blue tea-set is daintily laid. 


And when they are weary they’ve only to fly 
Back, where J find them all high and dry 
On a farm, where Morgan is carrying grist 
On a horse from the Agriculturist, 


Cut from that paper, with animals more 

Than ever one saw on a farm before! 

And, though she has played thus for many a year, 

I baad when I see per ‘God bless you, my dear.” 


But I never could send her away to you, 

For then I would send you my sunshine too, 

Which would be quite unfair (as you need not be told), 
Though you promise a gift of ‘a medal of gold.” 


T’ll tell you at once of a far better way— 

You come and see her on any fine day. 

Only write her a letter—this paper can tell ° 

Just where to address her, it knows very well; 
Andif, when you know her, you then do not love her, 
I only can say you'll not be like her mother. 


, HK. K. B. 


sy 


This should be mixed with an equal 


- Now find Matt. 1: 
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SUNDAY OOCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE, NO. 1. 


BY MRS, CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


A valuable and interesting exercise is to 
have a frequent drill in finding Bible refer- 
ences, at the same time teaching some general 
facts about the book. Let each child have 
his own large print, Bible and find as quickly 
as possible the references which you read 
aloud. Secure the services of the clock as an 
assistant. The children will see the fairness 
of grading the scale of time according to age. 
If little sister Sadie is six years old, let her 
have six seconds against ten-year-old Tom’s 
two seconds for turning to each reference. 

Read the following subjects of Sunday 
school lessons of the last quarter, pausing for 
each passage to be found: Birth of Jesus, Luke 
2: 1-16; Youth of Jesus, Luke 2: 40-52; Bap- 
tism of Jesus, Mark 1: 1-11; Temptation of 
Jesus, Mark 4; 1-11; First Disciples of Jesus, 
Jobn 1: 35-49; First Miracle of Jesus, John 
2: 1-11; Jesus Cleansing the Temple, John 2: 
13-25; Jesus and Nicodemus, John 3: 1-16; 
Jesus at Jacob’s Well, John 4: 9-26; Jesus at 
Nazareth, Luke 4: 16-30. Are these lessons 
alike or different? How are they alike? 
21 and then Rev. 22: 16, 
and so if we should look at every chapter be- 
tween these two we should find that they are 
all like the ones we have found, “‘ about Jesus 
when He was on earth.’’ These different 
chapters also tell us how we may be like 
Jesus and live with Him sometime. (Find 
Eph. 1:7 and read it.) To make us remember 
that all these chapters, from Matt. 1 to Rev. 
22, are about Jesus, who shed His blood for 
us, we will tie ared ribbon around this part 
of the Bible. (Let each child have a piece of 
ribbon and do this.) 

Who remembers what our Sunday school 
lessons were about last winter and spring? 
We will look up some of them in our Bibles. 
Read aloud the following references and let 
each be found: The First Adam, Gen. 1: 26- 
31; Cain and Abel, Gen. 4: 3-13; God’s Cove- 
nant with Noah, Gen. 9: 8-17; God’s Covenant 
with Abram, Gen. 17: 1-9; Jacob at Bethel, 
Gen. 28: 10-22; Joseph Sold into Egypt, Gen. 
37: 23-36; Childhood of Moses, Ex. 2: 1-10. 
Now show the Bible Time Ladder, laced up, 
point to the dates and names thereon to re- 
mind the children that all these lessons are 
about the time before Jesus came to earth. 
Find and read Mal. 4: 2, explaining that “‘ Sun 
of Righteousness”? means Jesus. When He 
came people could learn of God in a new way 
(Heb. 10: 18, 19, 20, explain). So we call the 
part about Jesus the New Testament and the 
other the Old Testament. Show the title-page 
of each. Explain the word ‘‘ testament.” 

Next refer to the red-printed references on 
the Bible Time Ladder, which the children 
have learned are some of God’s promises given 
usin the Bible. Then by proper questioning 
gather into definite statements the facts which 
have been developed. 

1. There are two parts to the Bible. 

2. One part tells about Jesus when He was 
on earth. This part is called the New Testa- 
ment. 

3. The other part tells about the beginning 
of the world and about the time before Jesus 
came to earth. This part is called the Old 
Testament. 

4. The Bible is called ‘‘ Testaments’ be- 
cause we are sure it is true; it gives God’s 
promises of what He will do for us, His chil- 
dren. 

Have these statements repeated several 
times and those who can may write them 
neatly in little books. 

Next have the children find Luke '4: 16-30 
and then Isa. 61:1,2. Explain that this is “the 
book of the prophet Hsaias,” and that Isaiah 
lived many years before Jesus came to earth. 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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In which part of the Bible is what Jesus read 
to the people at Nazareth? Could Jesus have 
read to them that day from the Bible the les- 
son which we had last Sunday or today? 
(Luke 1, or Mark 1). Why not? Thus lead 
the children to bring out the point that dif- 
ferent parts of the Bible were written at dif- 
ferent times many years apart and so, of 
course, they were written by different persons. 
Ask the children to give you the names of 
some of the disciples, and then call attention 
to the fact that the names of some of them are 
the same as the names of some of the parts of 
the New Testament; the different parts are 
named for the men who wrote them. Let the 
children count the different parts of the New 
Testament (27) and of the Old (89), that is, sixty: 
sixinali, There are not sixty-six writers, how- 
ever (notice Jobn 1, 2 and 3; Pet. 1 and 2, etc.), 
because some of the men wrote more than one 
book. There were thirty-six different writers 
of the parts of the Bible. 

Learn these rhymes: 
The Bible is formed of parts one and two— 
The Old Testament and the Testament New. 
In the Old Testament thirty-nine books are given; 
In the New Testament we find twenty-seven. 


In your memories firmly fix 
Thirty-six Bible writers and books sixty-six. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


FIND the writers of this week’s 
letters so various in age that 1 

venture to ask D. F. for the 
cut of the ‘happy family.” 

. In fact, the first letter, 
whichis from a Vermont 
pastor, refers to that pic- 
ture: 


i) i Dear Mr. Martin: The 
older members of the group around the stove- 
pipe are probably familiar with this old coup- 
let showing seven pronunciations of one com- 
bination of letters, but perhaps the children 
are not: 

Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 

through, : 

O’er life’s dark /ough LI still my way pursue. 

But have they ever seen the opposite of this, 
one pronunciation for seven different spell- 
ings? 

Please to seize and freeze these fleas in trees, 
And thus accomplish their demise. 

Can any of your Cornerers match this with 
any other syllable? 

Sincerely yours, H. L. B. 


How hard it must be for foreigners to 
learn the English language! I suppose you 
have heard of the Frenchman, who, after 
struggling for a long time with those 
seven different oughs, exclaimed, ‘‘ That is 
e-n-0-u-g-h—what you call that?’’ But our 
Cornerers have sharp ears as well as eyes, 
and they will doubtless notice that ‘‘ de- 
mise’? as an English word does not agree in 
pronunciation with the other words. I sug- 
gest as a substitute for the second line the 
following: 

And keep them all down in Balize. 


It is along step from fleas to bears, but 
the latter are after us now, surely! 


FAIRVIEW, KAN. 
Dear Mr. Martin: For the girl who wants to 
know about bears [see Corners of Sept. 6 and 
13]. While doing home missionary work in 
Northern Michigan I saw a bear about seven 
miles south of St. Marie, another near Bay 
Mills, and another south and east of the 
‘Soo,”? near Hay Lake. This was in the sum- 
mer of 1884. The last one was pawing open 
an old log for the grubs and worms. He was 
so busy that he did not see me nor I him until 
we were quite close—then he ‘‘skedaddled!”’ 
They always run. My little three-year-old 
wants to know if they did not bite. No; the 
swarms of mosquitoes were far more dreadful. 

One has to run from them to live. 
Yours truly, D. J. 7. 


EAst BERKSHIRE, VT. 
Mr. Martin: There are bears in Vermont 
which I would like to exchange for horned 
toads. Bears are seen occasionally in Mont- 
gomery, a neighboring town. M. B, 


Our California member, Ollie C., might 
send the horned toads by mail, but how 
about the return package of bears? I give 
fair warning that the exchange is not to be 
made through the Corner office! 

The next answer is from a gentleman con- 
nected with an extensive glove manufac- 
tory: 

LitrLeton, N.H. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: This is about black 
bears. We have a skin sent us to dress 
from Lunenburg, Vt. We dressed early this 
vear a fine skin of a black bear killed in 
Whitefield by a hunter in Carroll. who knows 
all about the wild game of the White Moun- 


tains. You ought to see our forests now! 
Yours truly, c. L. c. 


I am sure that natives of New England 
living in the ‘‘ wild West’’ would like to see 
those forests, too, at this season—can young 


Cornerers guess why? 
New Britain, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am eleven years old. I 
have never written to you before. I have got 
a small collection of about 350 varieties of 
stamps. I spent most of the summer at Beth- 
lehem, N.H., in the White Mts. We arrived 
just after they had killed that bear on Mt. 
‘Agassiz. Last year my sister and I spent a 
few weeks with our Uncle Fred, who is a pas- 
tor near Boston. He meant to take us togsee 


_and try to increase their happiness. 


you but he did not, but I saw your house. 
Yours truly, Howarp W. 


If I should ever meet your “‘ Uncle Fred” 
I would give him a good scolding for not 
bringing you to see me. I had a call the 
other day from another Cornerer from your 
city. And here comes a letter from a young 
minister in Maine who had just 


. returned from a hunting excursion on 
minister’s Sunday. [Do not misunderstand 
that—he means on Monday.—Mr. M.] The 
hunting up here is something fine. The wild 
residents of the woods seem to be thoroughly 
trained. It would delight the soul of any 
Nimrod to go back of —— Pond and there be- 
hold the order and reserve of four-footed beast 
and winged fowl. ... We thought we saw a 
bear in an apple tree—every one sees a bear 


when out hunting—but it proved to be some 


very wild apples that twisted my face and 
pinched my throat most ungratefully. Still, 
with my thirteen-year-old friend, I got, not 
only a cold, but a brace of partridges, which 


made a pie I’ve been reserving an appetite for 
these tree months. 


The minister does not state whether he 
or the thirteen-year-old boy shot the par- 
tridges, nor whether the boy had his share 
of the pie! 


These three boys spent their vacation in 


the mountains, but tell no bear stories: 


AUBURNDALE, MASs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . .. I bave had a vacation 
near Lake Sunapee in New Hampshire. From 
the broad piazza of the hotel we could on a 
clear day see Mt. Washington and other moun- 
tains of the presidential range. Perhaps I 
might have seen you and your friend walk- 
ing about the mountains if I had had the 
spectacles belonging to the old gentleman who 
sometimes, through the agency of D, Fy, ap: 
pears at the head of Conversation Corner. I 
went out rowing and fishing there, and some- 

times howled or played tennis. ARTHUR C. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . I spent my vacation 
in New York State. We went to New York 
City on the beautiful boat Priscilla of the Fall 
River Line, and the next day up the Hudson 
by boat to Rhinebeck, then by train and stage 
to Hensonville. I went berrying and rode 
horseback and had a fine time. T also visited 
at Catskill, Peekskill, etc. But I was glad to 
get back to school and studying again. 

Yours truly, RAuPH C. 


The third boy, who has doubtless returned 
to Brooklyn now, wrote from the hill coun- 
try of Western Massachusetts: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I suppose you think 
that I have forgotten all about the Corner, but 
it is not so at all. Every week I either read 
it to myself or to my aunties—they are really 
my great-aunts. They cannot see to read now 
and they enjoy very much having us boys 
read to them. I am very glad of the list of 
stamp collectors, as I can perhaps trade witb 
some of them. I like collecting stamps better 
every year. If you publish another list put 
my name in: “15; 2,000.” I see my cousin 
Hugh R.’s name on the list; he lives on a 
beautiful place in the outskirts of Peekskill. 

Your loving friend, GEoRGE C. 

I wonder if Ralph found Hugh—by the 
sign of the —when at Peekskill. That 
would be a good plan for Cornerers in their 
summer travels to look up their fellow- 
Cornerers, get acquainted with them and 
perhaps exchange stamps! George reading 
to his aunties is capital! I admire boys and 
girls who show kindly respect to the aged 
They 
will be in the way, too, of learning a great 
dealif they improve their privilege of asking 
questions. Notice, too, a boy who is ‘‘ glad 
to get back to school’’—that means faithful, 


successful study! Mw Me t\ 


Later—LAtTEsT! Just as this Corner goes 
to press 1 have seen a copy of last week’s 
issue, and notice with unfeigned surprise 
and dismay what that D. F. has done 
now—O—O—O! But Ill get even with 


him yet. Mr. M. 
{ 
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~The Sunday School 


Lesson FOR Oct. 28. Mark 2: 1-12. 
A PARALYTIC HEALED, 


BY REY. A. EH. DUNNING, D.D, 


The gospels are neither biographies nor 
essays, but magnificent illustrations of effect- 
ive preaching. They carry their own evi- 
dence that what they record is the substance 
of what the apostles preached. They make 
no pretension of stating a system of doctrine. 
Their motive is, as John declares it, ‘“‘ that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing ye may have life 
in His name.’ A newspaper comment lying 
before me is “ that it is much easier to make a 
theologian than a preacher, and that, while 
theology is a study, the power to move men 
to right thinking and right living is a gift.” 
The apostles had that gift. How admirably 
adapted is this account of the healing of the 
palsied man to convince men that Jesus is 
the Son of God, and that they may have life 
by believing on Him! It gives an exhibition 
of faith and shows how faith was rewarded. 
It gives also.an exhibition of unbelief, and 
shows how unbelief was refuted and the mul- 
titude who witnessed the scene were con- 
vinced that Jesus had power to forgive sins; 
and the story carries with it convincing power 
to every hearer that Jesus is able and willing 
to forgive their sins. The ability so to im- 
press and persuade men is indeed a gift—the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Let us follow 
the steps by which the great fact wargrevealed 
and proclaimed that ‘the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins ”’: 

1. An exhibition of faith. The fame of the 
great healer had spread abroad. Great multi- 
tudes were coming to Him to be cured [Luke 
5; 15]. But this paralytic might as well have 
been across the sea, so far as his power to get 
to Jesus was concerned. His restoration to 
health depended on his friends, though they 
themselves could not cure him. They took 
him to Jesus, believing that He could and 
would give the sick man what he needed. 
But he, as well as his friends, had faith. The 
spirit of the narrative forbids us to suppose 
that these men had a scheme in mind with 
which the paralytic was not fully in sympa- 
thy. Jesus, ‘‘seeing their faith,’ saw five, 
not four. The action of the bearers expressed 
their faith, the sick man’s attitude and eyes 
uttered his. The persistent energy which 
would not yield to obstacles, which broke 
through the roof, invaded a public meeting, 
interrupted the great Teacher in His dis- 
course, was the expression of a confidence in 
Him which they all shared. We can appreci- 
ate their faith and understand what it was. 

2. Faith rewarded. The sick man and his 
friends had sought healing of a bodily disease. 
In the eyes of men he was a paralytic, physi- 
cally dead, yet conscious, with a body which 
refused to obey his will. But in the eyes of 
Jesus his moral nature was also paralyzed, no 
longer controlled by his conscience. The ap- 
peal to Him was simply their confidence that 
_ He could heal. Thatjappeal He never refused. 
He did not demand complete or even correct 
knowledge of Himself or His mission. He 
only required that those who applied to Him 
should put their case fully into His hands. 
- In this case He did at once far more than was 
asked. He had commanded demons to come 
out of men and they had obeyed. He had 
rebuked fevers and they had fled. He had 
said to the leper, “‘‘ Be thou made clean,’ and 
_Straightway the leprosy departed from him.”’ 

But now He said, “‘ Son, thy sins are forgiven.”’ 
‘He pronounced the sick man morally clean 
and declared a most tender relation between 
him and Himself. 

3. An exhibition of unbelief. Jesus saw this 
in the Scribes and Pharisees present as plainly 
as He had seen the faith of the sick man and 
his friends. He had not as yet wrought the 
miracle they were looking for. Those He had 
wrought had not conyinced these religious 
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teachers and lawyers of His character and 
mission, It was not His mission to work 
miracles. He sometimes seemed impatient of 
the necessity which compelled Him to heal 
men. He sighed as He opened the ears of the 
deaf man. ‘‘Except ye see signs and won- 
ders,’’ He said to the king’s officer who sought 
healing for his son, ‘‘ ye will not believe.” 
To lead men to believe on Him as their Sav- 
iour and Lord was His mission. It was far 
more important for them to know that He 
could forgive sins than that He could cure 
paralysis. ‘This these leaders of Jewish 
thought refused to believe. They regarded 
their theological opinions as so sacred that 
to ignore or oppose them seemed an insult to 
God. They believed that only God could for- 
give sins. Jesus seemed to them to assume a 
function which belonged to God only. They 
did not believe that He had really forgiven 
the man’s sins, 


4, Unbelie/ refuted. These men knew from 
the sacred books which they taught that only 
God ‘‘searcheth all hearts and understandeth 
all the imaginations of the thoughts.’’ When 
Jesus showed them that He knew what was 
going on in their thoughts He revealed to 
them His divine character. 

He crowned this evidence by showing that 
with forgiveness went healing to the para- 
lytic. He did not meet their unbelief simply 
with rebuke. He reasoned with those who 
reasoned. He fitted His answer to the work- 
ings of their minds. Of course it was easier 
to say, ‘‘Thy sins be forgiven,’ than to say, 
“Take up thy bed and walk,” for the only 
evidence that could be given that the forgive- 
ness was genuine was in the character of Him 
who forgave; but the evidence that the sick 
man was cured was in the action of the man 
himself, ‘‘ He rose up before them, and took 
up that whereon he lay, and departed to his 
house, glorifying God.’’ That was sufficient 
evidence that He who gave Him the power to 
do it spoke with divine authority when He 
forgave sins. 

5. The multitude convinced. There was only 
one alternative for the listeners to Christ’s 
words. They believed that God only could 
forgive sins. Jesus had claimed power to do 
this. He was either God or a blasphemer. 
But they believed, also, that only God could 
give a paralytic power to walk. The sick 
man walked and glorified God. The multi- 
tude looked on amazed, and they also glorified 
God. They were properly impressed by what 
they had seen and heard. Whether or not 
they also sought and accepted the forgiveness 
of their sins we are not told. If they did not, 
they were worse off than if they had never 
heard Jesus speak nor seen His miracle, for 
they rejected their great opportunity. If they 
did, that was the most fortunate day of their 
lives. 

The lesson of this miracle is too plain to be 
misread, This revelation of Jesus Christ that 
He has power on earth to forgive sins is the 
most wonderful He has ever made to men. 
The way by which He secured forgiveness for 
sinners who believe on Him, through His 
death on the cross, awakens unceasing wonder 
wherever the story is told. Yet it can be 
learned only by personal experience of its 
meaning, I cannot better express this great 
truth than in the words of a noted preacher: 
‘“‘ Unless forgiveness be a reality to a man, it 
can do him no good. The sunlight does not 
guide blind folks, and love does not smile 
upon men 1f they do not open their eyes to 
behold it. But the moment they do open 
their eyes and see it, they feel its inspiring 
power. For a man to pray for forgiveness, 
whose heart is in a condition to receive for- 
giveness, is like a man’s praying for rain in 
an equinoctial storm. The whoie heaven is 
full of it. The earth and atmosphere are 
saturated with it. Take it. It will never be 
anything to you till you do take it. Melt it 
into your consciences. Coin it into your ex- 
perience. Then it will bring forth rich and 
blessed results.” 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Oct. 21-27. What Proportion of His In- 
come Should a Christian Give? Acts 4: 31- 
37; 1 Cor. 16: 1, 2. 

Should benevolence take precedence of debt-pay- 
ing. Systematic versus impulsive giving. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEEHTING,. 


H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


What Christ Heals 


BY REV. 


Topic, Oct. 28-Nov. 3. 
and How. Matt. 8: 5-17. 

This subject, like last week’s, can be made 
the theme of an interesting and valuable Bible 
study. Trace in the gospels the career of 
Christ the Physician. Notice first the cir- 
cumstances of the various cures, what led up 
to them, what part relatives and friends had, 
what degree of faith the person healed exhib- 
ited. Then study the method Christ em- 
ployed. It will be found to vary greatly. 
Sometimes a single word or two from Him 
effects the desired end; now and then He tests 
the person seeking relief; often He touches 
the diseased organ; occasionally He takes the 
patient apart from the crowd, and once, at 
least, in working the cure, He goes through 
what seems to be an elaborate process. It is 
plain that he had no stereotyped method. 
Finally note the results. See how many of 
the persons restored to health show any signs 
of gratitude, what they do to spread the good 
news, what effect these wonderful cures have 
upon the multitude. 

One of the passages appointed to be read 
gives usa vivid and typical picture of the way 
in which Jesus healed the sick. First, He 
touched Peter’s wife’s mother. What mar- 
vels that touch of Christ always accom- 
plished! In this case the fever at once left 
her. It is impossible to be disturbed and flur- 
ried when one feels the calming touch of 
Christ. The convalescent arose. Jesus com- 
municates new energy. In His presence one 
stands up and manhood and womanhood 
assert themselves. ‘“‘She ministered unto 
Him.” The grateful soul thinks first of the . 
service she may render her deliverer. See 
how, in a single verse, the process and the re- 
sult are stated with remarkable picturesque- 
ness, and there is, as we have indicated, a spir- 
itual symbolism in it all. 

For Christ is still going up and down the 
world healing men of their infirmities and 
iniquities. His power is still fresh and ex- 
haustless, but He uses the hands and feet and 
hearts of His followers as instruments with 
which to do His healing work. In Pilgrim’s 
Progress Bunyan thus describes the extrica- 
tion of Christian from the Slough of Despond. 
Helpful comes along and sees Christian floun- 
dering about in the mire, and at once he says, 
‘“‘Give me thy hand.’ So they clasp hands 
and Helpful draws him out and sets him upon 
sound ground and bids him go on his way. 
All these particulars are given because each 
is important and each must be kept in mind if 
we undertake in Christ’s name to help those 
in need of healing. 

Parallel verses : Ex. 15: 26; 23: 25; Ps. 41: 1, 
3,4; 103: 2-4; 107: 9; 147:3; Isa. 33: 24; 53: 4— 
6; 57: 15; Jer. 30: 17; Ezek. 11: 19, 20; Hos. 
14; 4-7; Mal. 4: 2; Matt. 4: 23; 9: 12; 13: 15; 
Mark 2: 5, 11; 5: 15, 29, 41; 10: 52; Luke 4: 
18, 19; John 6: 35; 14: 1; Acts 10: 38; 14:9: 
James 56; 1 Pet. 2: 24, 25: 1. 
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If asked what is the remedy for the deepest 
sorrows of the human heart—what a man 
should chiefly look to in his progress through 
life as a power that is to sustain him under 
trials and enable him manfully to confront 
his afflictions—I must point him to something 
which, in a well-known hymn, is called “ the 
old, old story,” told of in an old, old book, and 
taught with an old, old teaching, which is the 
greatest and best gift ever given to mankind. 
—Hon. Will am EH. Gladstone. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
KOREAN ITEMS. 

Then and Now. For months the attention of 
the civilized world has been turned toward a 
little kingdom in Eastern Asia which but a 
dozen years ago was noted only for its rigid 
exclusion of foreigners and its persistence in 
maintaining ancient customs and character- 
istics. In a letter from a Korean regent to 
the Emperor of China Korea was mentioned 
as ‘an insignificant handful of earth at the 
end of creation,” but the two greatest Asiatic 
races now consider it worth an expensive war. 
It is interesting to note what steps this con- 
servative “hermit nation” is taking along the 
lines of nineteenth century civilization. Lit- 
tle more than a decade ago it would have 
been death for any foreigner to set foot on the 
peninsula and death to any Korean harboring 
an outsider. Today Korea is a member of the 
family of nations and in telegraphic communi- 
cation with the whole outside world. Hos- 
pitals, schools, churches and printing presses 
have been planted and steamers owned by the 
government ply between the various ports 
and the places opened by treaty. The royal 
palace is lighted by electricity, an incongru- 
ous sight in a land where the customs of 1,000 
years ago prevail. 

Geography. Korea is shaped much like Italy. 
On this continent it would just about fit in 
between Boston and Charleston, S. C., and has 
much the same climate as that part of our 
own country. Besides the peninsula proper, 
Korea includes a part of the main land, to- 
gether with many adjacent islands of the Ko- 
rean Archipelago. There are 337 large cities, 
with from 10,000 to 350,000 inhabitants. We 
are accustomed to speak of the capital as 
“Seoul,” supposing that to be the name of 
the town. Really that word means ‘ the capi- 
tal’? and the name of the city is Kyung-gi-do, 
or Kyung-gi. 

Scenery. Rev. G. W. Gilmore, in his book 
on Korea, warns the casual tourist that Korea 
is not like Japan—a picturesque and fascinat- 
ing land to visit. He says: ‘‘ The traveler 
will find here no interesting temples set in 
groves of beautiful cryptomeria, There are 
no picturesque shrines in lovely valleys, few 
wooded hills, no art-producing workshops. 
The sail. up the coast brings to view no beau- 
ties of cultivation, such as are seen in passing 
through the inland sea of Japan, only bleak 
hills, rugged crags, here and there in a recess 
the few low huts of a fishing village, clustered 
together as if seeking protection in company 
against the straggling loneliness of a shore 
washed by surging tides of nearly thirty feet, 
which, sweeping out, leave bare vast mud 
flats and dreary, weed-covered rocks. One 
going to Korea must be prepared to see a 
country with apparently no resources. Its 
people seem slothful and indifferent, costumes 
repeating each other grow monotonous, houses 
are poor and without adornment, agriculture 
is less skillfully carried on than in Japan and 
landscape gardening is unknown. It is only 
during a longer sojourn than tourists afford 
that aught attractive really comes to the sur- 
face.”’ 

Language. The Korean language has an 
alphabet of fourteen consonants and eleven 
yowels. Its simplicity, flexibility and com- 
prehensiveness compare favorably with those 
of any alphabet in the world. The Chinese 
character, however, is used in all official and 
literary writing. General education is un- 
known. There are many schools, but the 
great mass of people remain untaught. 

Tyranny of Officials. Mr, Gilmore graphically 
deseribes the corruption of the government 
officials and shows what a farce is the system 
of civil service examinations. He says, more- 
over, that it is no wonder the people show an 
indisposition to lay up for a rainy day. If it 
became known that a man had saved an 
amount of money the officials would imme- 
diately seek him to obtain a loan of 30,000 or 
40,000 cash (about $25). 


As the loan would, | 
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of course, never be returned it would amount 
to a levy on his property. If it were refused 
the man would be thrown into prison on some 
trumped-up charge. This is only one instance 
of the oppression and abuse the Koreans re- 
ceive at the hands of filching officials. 


Early Religions. Spirit worship, Buddhism 
and Confucianism have all held sway in this 
land, but the real worship of the Koreans is 
before the ancestral tablets and at the graves. 
The Romanists gained a footing there in the 
eighteenth century, but persecution again and 
again washed out all traces of the work. The 
first Protestant mission work for Korea was 
done by a Scotch missionary, Rev. John Ross 
of Manchuria, who came in contact with the 
Koreans'on the border between the Hermit 
Nation and China. He translated the whole 
of the New Testament into Korean and sent 
it across the border, together with a large 
number of Chinese Bibles, but he never set 
foot on Korean soil. When Protestant mis- 
sionaries were admitted to the peninsula, 
later, they found numbers of the people in the 
north professing Christianity and studying 
the Bible. 

Romantic Opening for Missionaries. The Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Board in 1884 made the 
first movement toward putting men on the 
field, but the feeling toward foreigners was 
such that it was necessary to be very cautious, 
Dr. H. N. Allen was sent to Korea from 
China, ostensibly to practice his profession as 
a physician. The story is well known of how 
the life of the Prince Min Yong Ik, next to 
the king the most prominent person in the 
kingdom, was saved by the doctor’s skill. 
His success led to his being asked to prescribe 
for the king and other members of the royal 
family. He was consulted on other matters 
and finally obtained the entire confidence of 
the king. A general government hospital 
was founded by His Majesty and Dr. Allen 
placed at its head. Thus medical work was 
the key that opened Korea to the entrance of 
the gospel and unlocked the hearts of the 
people. A Presbyterian mission station was 
soon established at Seoul, which city con- 
tinues to be the center of mission work. 
There are now missions supported by the 
American Presbyterians, Canadian Presby- 
terians, Australian Presbyterians, American 
Methodists and High Church, Anglican, while 
there is also a strong force of Romanist mis- 
sionaries. 

Evangelistic Methods. A unique feature of 
evangelistic work is what is known as the 
‘“ garang,” or guest-room, an apartment situ- 
ated at some convenient locality, always 
open, where the missionary or one of his help- 
ers meets the natives for religious conference 
or discussion. This ‘‘sarang”’ is a feature of 
every mission station, and it is often full of 
people in animated conversation. This is the 
Korean way of solving the problem of how to 
bring the missionary into close personal touch 
with people who are not reached through 
formal services. 

The Women. Korean women are in sore need 
of the gospel, for they have little to enrich 
their lives, being kept as strictly secluded as 
their Turkish sisters... They are married at 
the age of thirteen or fifteen without any pre- 
vious acquaintance with their husbands, and 
are afterwards shut upin their homes with 
but few acquaintances and seldom go beyond 
their narrow woman’s quarters. The wives 
in the humbler classes spend a good share of 
their lives in laundering the white cotton 
garments worn by their lords. But it must 
not be imagined that a Korean woman has 
no influence. She is by no means an insignifi- 
cant member of the family, but is treated 
with respect by her husband and children and 
consulted in matters of business. The women 
have a reverent disposition and are said to 
make exceedingly earnest Christians. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 
Jubilee Schemes. Among the forward move- 
ments which are to mark this jubilee year of 
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the Salvation Army is the opening up of Ha- 
waii to army work. The first detachment for 
the Sandwich Islands recently sailed from 
San Francisco with Brigadier Keppel at its 
head. The party consists of two men and 
three women. The South African Salvation- 
ists are to have new headquarters, as well as 
their American comrades in New York, and 
the corner stone of a building in Cape Town, 
which will combine headquarters and bar- 
racks, was recently laid by Sir. David Ten- 
nant, speaker of the House Assembly. Eleven 
years ago three members of the army invaded 
South Africa. Now the army numbers thou- 
sands in that region, and with the completion 
of the new building will own property worth 
$125,000. There are 195 officers, fifty-eight 
stations and four social institutions. 


Australian Aborigines. The well-known min- 
ing engineer and editor, Mr. A. F. Calvert, 
has lately issued a brochure volume deserib- 
ing bis experiences among the aborigines of 
Western Australia. He does not share the 
prevailing prejudice against members of these 
scattered tribes, whom he regards as “ most 
curious specimens of the human race.” Since 
,the verdict of Captain Dampier, the celebrated 
navigator of the seventeenth century, who 
spoke of them as “the poor winking people 
of New Holland, the miserablest people on 
earth,’”? scarcely any writer has challenged 
the unfavorable and somewhat superficial 
judgment of the adventurous seaman. Mr. 
Calvert, however, mingled intimately with the 
natives and took a kindly interest in their 
welfarejwhich enables him to write more au- 
thoritatively of their character, customs and 
manner of life. He declares that these sav- 
ages are not ignorant brutes, and asks for 
them more humane treatment and considera- 
tion. He speaks commendably of the Norcian 
Mission near Albany and at such stations as 
Darlot’s, Lacey’s, Wittenoom’s, Bush’s, For- 
rest’s, Sholl’s and Grant’s, where the govern- 
ment has done much for their protection, reg- 
ular employment and elevation. These black 
aborigines are “ practically children all their 
lives,” says Mr. Calvert, and merit the sym- 
pathy and .help of Christian teachers and 
others in face of the possible greed and racial 
prejudices of their more powerful neighbors. 


——— 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK. 


We might not naturally look to Zola fora 
homily. adapted to young men and women, 
but here is a trenchant paragraph or two from 
his pen which suits admirably the opening of 
the school year and the resumption of work 
in other fields of activity: 


Young men, work! I am aware that no 
counsel could be more banal. In every 
school, at the end of every term, it is given 
to every boy and every boy hears it with 
indifference, but let me, who have never 
been anything except a worker, tell you 
the reward I have gained from the long 
toil whose effort has filled my life. The 
world was harsh to me at first; [ have 
known poverty and despair. Later my ex- 
istence was a battle, and even now the 
fight goes on and my work is questioned, 
contradicted, insulted. Through it all my 
support has been incessant work, regular, 
daily, for an end never forgotten, How 
often have I seated myself at my table, 
tortured by some great pain, physical or 
moral! And each time, after the first min- 
utes of agony, my task has proved a solace, 
has given me strength to continue the strug- 
gle and await the morrow. Work is the 
law of the world, the guide that leads or- 
ganized matter to its unknown goal. Life 
has no other reason for being, and each of 
us is here only to perform his task and 
disappear. Calm comes to the most tor- 
tured if they will accept and complete the 
task they find under their hands. 


ee 


Nobody knows what’s in him till it is 
knocked out by his running against some 
granite post of necessity. 
even birds sing when they get their fill of 
worms.—Lowell’s Letters. : 


\ 


I don’t believe —. 


- are made verbatim. 
ered from more than five thousand volumes, ’ 
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‘Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
LARNED'S HISTORY FOR READY REFER- 
ENCE AND TOPICAL READING. 


_This is a novel and most admirable work. 
It is a summary of general history in the 
words of historians themselves. The com- 
piler, Mr. J. N. Larned, is president of the 
American Library Association and also 
superintendent of the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary. He has devoted many years to the 
accomplishment of this work, which has 
been a Herculean task and the result of 
which will be a lasting monument to his 
honor. His aim is avowed thus—‘ to repre- 
sent and exhibit the better Literature of 
History in the English language, and to give 
it an organized body—a system—adapted to 
the greatest convenience in any use, whether 
for reference, or for reading, for teacher, 
student, or casual inquirer.’”’ He has com- 
piled an encyclopedia which is not only 
unsurpassed but is unrivaled in that it con- 
tains not merely estimates of historians by 
this or that particular writer, however com- 
petent, but the statements of historians 
themselves representing, in their own words, 
their different points of view and their 
verdicts. That is, the reader, instead of 
being supplied with the conclusions of 
others, is furnished the materials out of 
which he may form his own conclusion. He 
is enabled to sit in judgment upon the 
judges themselves. They become witnesses 
testifying before him. 

Sometimes, it is true, but a single extract 
is cited. For example, under Amazons, 
there is but one quotation—from Grote’s 
History of Greece. But this is satisfactory 
and also sufficient. There is no reason for 
giving more space to the topic. But under 
the Argentine Republic there are citations 
from Watson’s Spanish and Portuguese 
South America, Payne’s History of European 
Colonies, Napp’s Argentine Republic, and 
Ford’s Tropical America, as well as refer- 
ences to a number of other authorities, 
Under Arianism, extracts occur from Sis- 
mondi’s Fall of the Roman Empire, Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and 
Neander’s General History, as well as refer- 
ences to other authorities. The works of 
Yule, Douglas, Rhys Davids, Howorth, 
Ritchie, Giles, Knight, Williams, Wheeler, 
Forbes, Chesney, Veitch, McCarthy, Speer 
and C, H. Pearson are drawn upon in order 
to set forth all which needs to be said about 
China, The articles Christianity, Crusades, 
Education, Factory Legislation, Jesuits, Li- 
braries, etc., also are examples of the ex- 
ceedingly helpful work which the compiler 
has done. A hundred pages contain the 
constitutions of various countries. Another 
hundred embody an essay on Europe, by 


Mr. Larned himself, who in this instance 


has departed from his usual method. The 
articles about the different countries, e. g. 
England, France, Germany, etc., are con- 
spicuously valuable. 

It should be emphasized that all the quo- 
tations in this work are not abstracts but 
They have been gath- 


and, although it is easy to recall topics 
which have been omitted, it is difficult to 
think of many such which are of the first 
importance. The compiler’s purpose does 
not seem to have included the mention of 
the different religious denominations, ex- 
cept incidentally. Baptists and Episcopa- 
lians seem to be omitted wholly. The Meth- 
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odists have a few lines merely explaining 
the origin of their name. Under Congrega- 
tionalists one is referred to Independents, 
where several pages are given to the history, 
in distinction from the principles, of that 
body. This suggests that the system of 
cross references in the work is thoroughly 
organized, It is simple and effective. The 
work also contains a considerable number 
of excellent historical maps from original 
studies and drawings by A. C. Reiley. 

A slight examination of this work—of 
which three of the proposed five volumes 
already have been published—is sufficient 
to reveal its unique method, its broad range, 
its fullness of treatment in respect to partic- 
ular topics, its trustworthiness, its conven- 
ience and its rare interest. An encyclope- 
dia has been called a library in miniature. 
This characterization is exceptionally ap- 
propriate to this work, which indeed may 
be described fairly as a condensation of all 
select libraries. The best authors only are 
represented in its pages and the discrimina- 
tion revealed in their selection is generally 
remarkable. There is no other work which 
fills the place now occupied by this. Itisa 
necessity to every school or public library, 
and every man of literary tastes will find it 
invaluable. On the family book-shelves, 
where there are intelligent, inquiring young 
people, it soon will become one of the most 
frequently used works, The publisher, who 
is bringing it out handsomely, is the C. A. 
Nichols Co. of Springfield and the Boston 
agent is Mr. Charles Jacobus, 30 Bromfield 
Street. [$6.00 per volume. ] 


SIIELDON’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


Most church histories are either too long, 
abstruse and technical to be read generally 
or too short, terse and popular in style to 
meet the wants of scholars. To write such 
a work in a manner adapted to the require- 
ments of both special students and the gen- 
eral public isnot easy. Prof. H. C.Sheldon 
of the Boston University has attempted to 
do this in his History of the Christian Church, 
in five volumes, just issued by Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., and must be admitted to 
have succeeded. The work is planned and 
executed with a fullness, thoroughness and 
accuracy which must command the confi- 
dence of experts and it also is written with 
a simplicity and fluency of style which will 
interest and hold the general reader. 

Of its five volumes the first deals with the 
ancient church, the second with the mediz- 
val and the remaining three with the mod- 
ern church, The outline of the work is well 
proportioned, the claims of doctrinal his- 
tory are duly recognized, all the leading 
heresies are described effectively, and the 
course of theological and philosophical de- 
velopment both earlier and later is well 
defined. Moreover the spirit of the work is 
uniformly that of the true historian—tem- 
perate, candid, aiming not to bolster up 
theories or to exalt heroes but to ascertain 
and state the precise truth. 

Professor Sheldon does full justice to the 
fact of the Congregationalism of the early 
churches. [eshows clearly how a hierarch- 
ical form of ecclesiastical government 
came into existence in due time but—as in 
our judgment every intelligent and fair stu- 
dent of the subject must decide—he finds 
the primitive churches to have been purely 
and naturally Congregational. The history 
of the alliance of Church and State and its 
results is delineated ably, while the chap- 
ters which deal with the inner life and spirit 
of the Church are not less well suited to 
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theirend. We have examined with special 
care, in view of some current public ten- 
dencies and some other recent publications, 
Professor Sheldon’s utterances about Roman 
Catholics and especially about the Jesuits. 
The reader will find this a very trustworthy 
and valuable portion of the work. It is at 
once temperate and plain spoken and can- 
not fail to have a useful influence. The ex- 
position of the Tractarian movement in Eng- 
land and of other modern religious develop- 
ments equally deserves commendation. 

In view of our inevitable limitations of 
space we can only indicate thus our high 
opinion of the merits of this work. It cer- 
tainly will take rank among standard church 
histories and it is most creditable to the au- 
thor and to the Christian denomination, the 
Methodist, of which he is a member. The 
publishers have issued it in a substantial, 
neat, and even handsome form. [$10.00.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


Here is a handsome reprint, from Messrs. 
“A. D. F, Randolph & Co. of Dr. Alfred 
Edersheim’s Jesus, the Messiah [$1.75], 
the abridged edition of his Life and Times 
of Jesus, the Messiah. It is the author’s 
edition and is illustrated by Hoffman. It 
will be remembered that wot only is Dr. 
Edersheim’s life of Christ peculiarly valu- 
able because of his own Jewish birth and 
training but also that among the many such 
works which have been published, there is 
no other which has surpassed his in point of 
interest. The abridged edition, which came 
out something like five years since, has been 
deservedly popular and we are glad of this 
new issue of the work.— One of the pret- 
tiest of the recent devotional manuals for 
day by day use is Golden Words for Daily 
Counsel [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25], se- 
lected by Anna H. Smith and edited by 
Huntington Smith. It was published first 
in 1888 and has been so much liked that it 
is now reissued. It ison the familiar plan— 
a text of Scripture, a quotation from some 
prose author of repute and a few lines of 
verse from some poet upon each page. The 
volume is bound tastefully in white and gold. 

Mr. B. T. A, Evetts, formerly of the As- 
syrian Department in the British Museum, 
is the author of New Light on the Bible and 
the Holy Land [Cassell Publishing Co. 
$3.00]. Init he gives an account of some 
recent discoveries in the East which relate 
to the Biblical history. Some of them al- 
ready have been made known widely, and 
his purpose is rather to give a simple, clear, 
useful statement than to add to the stock of 
existing knowledge. The book is illus- 
trated and will serve its popular purpose 
well.—— The Honeycombs of Life [Lee & 
Shepard. $2.00], by Rev. L. A. Banks, is a 
volume of sermons and addresses delivered 
in the regular course of the author’s minis- 
try. They are gocd examples of a large 
class of pulpit work which appeals to the 
feelings rather than the intellect and is 
stirring rather than profound or perma- 
nently impressive, yet which has its place 
and work and in its own way helps on the 
Lord’s cause effectively. 

Whoever wishes a new book for devo- 
tional reading which is inspiring but not 
sensational and tender without being senti- 
mental, will be pleased with The Building 
of Character [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00], 
by J. R. Miller, D.D., whose other books 
in this vein are we]l known. It is whole- 
somely simple, sincere, diversified and up- 
lifting. ——Rev. M. R. Drury, D. D., has 
compiled The Pastor's Companion [W. J. 
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Shuey. 75 cents], a manual of forms, serv- 
ices, etc., for the pastor’s use. 
than many such which we have seen but 
an intelligent pastor usually can prepare for 
himself a far more appropriate service for a 
special occasion than anybody else can pre- 
pare for him. This book contains some 
superfluous material, such as the suggested 
outlines of revival and funeral sermons, but 
in the main will serve well such ministers 
as care for it. 
STORIES. | 

George Meredith’s latest, Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], which has been running for some 
time as a serial in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
is genuinely brilliant. In spite of many 
passages of clumsy or extravagant English, 
there are charms of style in it not often 
surpassed. Moreover, as a portrayal of 
certain noteworthy English types of char- 
acter it is a distinguished success. Lord 
Ormont and especially Lady Charlotte, his 
sister, who will not recognize his wife so- 
cially, are drawn to the life. The story is 
full of vitality. It never is dull and it 
always is able and often striking. As a 
strictly literary production we can give it 
praise in spite of its various defects. But 
its moral influence is unwholesome. It 
implies that the obligations of marriage 
may be disregarded and that a conscious- 
ness of affinity justifies adultery, and it 
makes this impression so insidiously that 
mapy readers hardly will perceive how 
great a moral lapse they are tempted to 
condone. Moreover, it is inconceivable that 
any man, however willing to overlook of- 
fenses against himself, should select for a 
lad the boarding school where, as he is 
aware, his own wife is living in criminal 
relations with the head master. The story 
is characteristically powerful, but also char- 
acteristically eccentric,and disappointing. 

Matthew Austin [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00] is another story by W. E. Norris. 
It is pre-eminently a contrast of several 
types of manhood—two being prominent, 
and three noteworthy without being con- 
spicuous—the women, even the two heroines, 
being subordinate to the men. It is not 
thrilling, yet it is genuinely interesting and 
it touches helpfully upon certain aspects of 
married life. Austin himself is a fine ex- 
ample of willing and hardly conscious un- 
selfishness. Eyes Like the Sea [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] is a story more than 
a generation old, one of Maurus Jokai’s 
earlier stories, translated by R. N. Bain. It 
was crowned by the Hungarian Academy in 
1860. Apparently itis partly autobiographi- 
cal. Itis dramatic, amusing and pathetic, 
dealing with love, art, politics and war. Its 
most striking feature is the study of charac- 
ter afforded in the heroine, a Bohemian of 
the most reckless sort yet full of a certain 
fascination. Jdkai is not widely known 
among American readers, and this story 
will lead them to desire more of his works. 

Helen H. Jobnson has translated Ernst 
Eckstein’s A Monk of the Aventine [Roberts 
Bros. $1.00], which is in the vein of the 
historical novel and purports to relate the 
inner history of exciting events in Rome 
about a thousand years ago. It is well con- 
ceived and vigorously executed.—The fa- 
mous Quits, by the Baroness Tautpheus, 
has been issued by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons in a new and tasteful edition. It is 
in two yolumes and is offered in a neat 
box. Following the Star, or The Story of 
the Wise Men [American Sunday School 


It is better 
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Union. 90 cents], by Y. L. is somewhat 
stilted in style but many will like it. It is 
based upon the familiar Biblical story of 
the wise men of the East who came to find 
Jesus at Bethlehem. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A new and popular edition of Lieutenant, 
now General, A. W. Greely’s account of his 
famous Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 
1881-84 is found in his Three Years of Arctic 
Service [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00]. 
It differs from the former published accounts 
of the expedition in that all unessential 
portions, mostly those of a scientific char- 
acter, have been omitted, so that the narra- 
tive is more unbroken than heretofore. It 
is a graphic, thrilling account.of an experi- 
ence which was of great interest and value 
to the world and an honor to our country. 
It is almost incredible that the subordinate 
survivors of the expedition should have 
been allowed by our national authorities to 
go unrewarded as they have been. ‘No 
man of the party,” says General Greely, 
‘has received promotion, except such tem- 
porary advancement as my personal urging 
could secure.’? He adds that one lies help- 
less, but for private charity, in a city hos- 
pital, his pension not even awarded, and 
that, although more than ten years have 
passed, the meager allowances originally 
promised for Arctic service have not been 
fully paid, while the widows of the dead 
are generally unrecognized as yet. This is 
simply scandalous and the more so because 
deserters, bounty-jumpers and other unde- 
serving soldiers in the War of the Rebellion 
have been allowed to get among honorable 
men upon the pension lists in large numbers. 

Mr. Lafcadio Hearn is a genial, graceful 
writer whose books possess a rare charm of 
freshness and vitality. His Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$4.00], in two volumes, certainly is among 
the most fascinating works relating to that 
extremely interesting country. Ten of its 
twenty-seven chapters have been published 
before in the Atlantic Monthly or elsewhere. 
The others now appear for the first time. 
The author appears to have entered into the 
actual spirit of the people and of the scenes 
which he describes with unusual accuracy 
and completeness. He is admirably quali- 
fied to recognize and sympathize with what 
is lovable in the Japanese character and 
his book is more than ordinarily rewarding 
to the reader. But his spirit toward the 
Christian religion and its missionaries is a 
grave defect in his work. He goes out of 
his way at times to express his distaste for 
them and shows himself neither well in- 
formed nor fair. 

Readers of the Aflantic will recognize 
many of the chapters of Bradford Torrey’s 
new book, A Florida Sketch-book [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. They abound 
in illustrations of the author’s quick per- 
ceptions of what is noteworthy in human 
‘nature and of his rare sensitiveness to and 
familiarity with what is best in the natural 
world, especially in connection with bird life. 
Such a book must be a revelation to most 
readers of possibilities of study and enjoy- 
ment never adequately realized. Its merely 
literary enjoyableness also is very great. 
Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the famous Eng- 
lish lady traveler and author, once spent 
six months in the Sandwich Islands and 
then wrote a delightful book about it which 
came out in 1875 and which we commended 
warmly at the time. This has now been 
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reprinted and, in view of the recent special 
development of American interest in the 
islands concerned, it is sure of a wide wel- 
come. But it merits this for itself. It is an 
unusually discriminating, graphic and read- 
able narrative. It also is illustrated.—— 
Miss Kate Sanborn’s amusing book, Adopt- 
ing an Abandoned Farm, has a sequel which 
has just come out, viz., Abandoning an 
Adopted Farm [D. Appleton & Co. 7 
cents]. This too is immensely entertain- 
ing, although it does not confine itself by 
any means to the farm in particular or to 
farming in general. But its wide range is 
a part of its charm. It is full of shrewd 
sense and much may be learned from it. 
It also fairly sparkles with fun. It is a 
capital little book to have at the elbow for 
odd minutes, 

Dr. Charles Van Norden, recently presi- 
dent of Elmira College, has added a new 
volume to the rapidly increasing literature 
of psychology. It is called The Psychic 
Factor [D. Appleton & Co. $1.25}. It is 
intended for students. It is more simple 
and clear than most works of its sort, and 
it is adapted to do a wider service than that 
of a mere text-book. It is agreeably origi- 
nal at certain points without presenting any 
objectionable divergences from generally ac- 
cepted theories. Its special merits are its 
terseness and its inclusiveness. It seems to 
say about all which one finds in treatises of 
twice its length and in an equally satisfactory 
and often more impressive manner. We take 
pleasure in commending it to the careful 
attention of all scholars of its special theme. 
——The Introduction to the Study of Society 
[American Book Co. $1.80], by Prof. A. W. 
Small, Ph. D., and Chancellor G. E. Vincent, 
is a well planned and executed treatise, com- 
prehensive, scientific and interesting. It 
sets forth the philosophy and theory of the 
subject, and also is practically suggestive 
and instructive. It is adapted for use with 
classes, but it will serve equally well the 
needs of private students. Itis sound, stim- 
ulating and enlightening throughout, 

Two additional issues of the miniature 
but elegant Temple edition of Shakespeare 
are before us. One is A Midsummer Nights 
Dream [Macmillan & Co. Each 45 cents], 
the other, The Merchant of Venice. The 
frontispiece in each case is a finely executed 
etching. The type is clear, the paper good, 
and the whole book most attractive.—— 
Here also are ten more volumes of the 
charming little edition called The Ariel 
Shakespeare [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Each 
75 cents]. They are Oymbeline, Coriolanus, 
Pericles, Titus Andronicus, Timon of Athens, 
Troilus and Cressida, Henry VI., Parts I.- 
III., Sonnets, Poems and a Glossary. We 
have repeatedly spoken of the many tempt- 
ing qualities of this edition—its conveniently 
small size, clear type, fine illustrations, and 
simple but handsome binding, etc.—and we 
again commend it heartily.——The Aztecs 
[Arena Publishing Co. $1.25], by Walter 
Warren, is a dramatic study of some of the 
characteristics of the Aztecs in Mexico near 
the opening of the fifteenth century. It por- 
trays both institutions and beliefs, and it is 
written with spirit and skill. 


NOTES. 
—— The collected letters of the late Matthew 
Arnold fill three good sized volumes. 


——There are not less than 1,760 ancient 
manuscript copies of the whole or a part of the 
New Testament. 


—— The moving of the books from the old 
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Boston Public_Library to the new building is 
now in progress. 


—— Agnewissoon to publish Laguillermie’s 
etching of Luke Fildes’s charming portrait of 
the Princess of Wales. 


—— Some of the literary rémains of the late 
Walter Pater, the eminent English essayist 
and critic, are to be published. 


—— Sir Edwin Arnold’s new book, Wander- 
ing Words, is to contain various papers first 
written for American journals and magazines. 


— Mr.C.S. Pratt and his wife, Mrs. Ella 
Farman Pratt, are to resume editorial work in 
connection with Babyland and Our Little Men 
and Women. 


— The famous Tauchnitz Library of British 
authors—reprints in English on the continent 
of English books—has now reached its three 
thousandth volume, Frank Moore’s A Gray 
Eye or So. 


—— The contrast between the shallow and 
flippant foreign observer of American life and 
the serious and discreet critic is well marked 
when the writings of Max O’Rell about 
America are compared with those of Paul 
Bourget. 


—— It will surprise a very large number of 
persons to be informed that the famous song, 
Ben Bolt, is not an old English ballad but the 
comparatively modern work of an American 
author who is just at present a member of 
Congress from New Jersey—Dr. Thomas Dunn 

' English, 

—— We regret to see it stated that the Arun- 
del Society is in danger of falling into a bad 
financial condition through failure of its in- 
come. It has done splendid service in repro- 
ducing in exquisite taste and with refined 
skill the paintings of the old masters, espe- 
cially the Italian, which the ravages of time 
were destroying or were likely to destroy. Of 
course photography now has been so perfected 
that much of the work of the society now 
hardly needs to be done as before, yet there 
must still be ample reason for its continued 
existence. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
ALMIRA L. HAYWARD. 


Cambridge has suffered much by the shocking acci- 
dent which caused the death of Miss Almira L. Hay- 
ward, for twenty years librarian of the city library. 
While arranging books on the shelves of the new 
reference-room of the library she fell through a hole 
in the floor to the basement, fracturing her skull. 
Miss Hayward was fifty-six years old. For five 
years she taught in East Cambridge, at Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn., and Providence, R.I. Her service 
as a teacher, and later as a librarian, had given her 
great opportunities for winning friends, which she 
had improved. Prominence in the work of the 
Shepard Church and in the literary and art clubs of 
Cambridge had widened still further her range of 
opportunity and usefulness. | 
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Mrs. James L. Hill presided and, after read- 
ing the story of Ruth’s gleaning in the field 
of Boaz, she spoke of woman as a gleaner in 
the home, the school and the church, espe- 
cially in the department of mission work. 
The present year there is pre-eminent need 
of gleaning in every corner, of using not only 
consecrated common sense but consecrated 
inventiveness. 

Mrs. C. H. Daniels alluded to the letter re- 
cently sent out by the executive committee to 
the constituency and spoke of the large field 
open to the gleaners, a field where many hand- 
fuls have been left and may be easily seen by 
those who will walk about it with a purpose 
to secure new members for the societies. The 
American Board meeting at Madison was ear- 
nest)y remembered in prayer. 

Mrs. Judson Smith, present again after her 
brief sojourn in Europe, expressed her increas- 
ing confidence in the faith and works of the 
Board, even in -times of unusual stress. As 
she had met many missionaries during the 
summer she had a new appreciation of the 
work which they are doing and of the sym- 
pathy and support which must be given by 
Christians at home, 

Interesting letters were read from the Misses 
Ely and Miss Grace Knapp, all of whom are 
engaged in the girls’ school at Bitlis, and from 
Mrs. Andrus and Miss Pratt of Mardin. Miss 
Kyle spoke of the reassuring spirit of earnest- 
ness which she had found in a recent cam- 
paign in Vermont. She also read extracts 
from a letter from Miss Morrill of Pao-ting-fu, 
China, giving an account of the attempt of 
herself and Miss Gould to enjoy a summer va- 
cation, and of the barriers which they met in 
the disturbed state of the country. Unpleas- 
ant threats and rumors did not seem to dampen 
their zeal and courage for their special work, 
however uncomfortable their daily life became. 
Mrs. Capron was present for the last time 
before ber visit to Chicago, where she has 
promised, by a series of meetings, to aid in 
preparation for the annual meeting of the 
Board of the Interior, which she will attend 
the last week in October, returning in season 
for the meeting of the Woman’s Board at 
Montclair the first week in November. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The Leadership Demanded by the Hour was 
the subject ably presented by Rev. Arthur 
Little, D. D., before a large audience last Mon- 
day. The speaker showed at the outset the 
surpassing importance of good leadership and 
the position which leaders occupy in the so- 
cial, political and religious life of today. The 
conditions of successful leadership were then 
dwelt upon. He who sways and molds men 
must be intellectually strong, possessed of 
wisdom and a sound mind. He must know 
history, and be able to recognize the mistakes 
and failures of the past. It is in the realm of 
thought that leadership is most needed, for 
thought dictates action. But intelligence 
does not suffice, for good leadership demands 
firm, moral principles. Nor are goodness and 
zeal enough without the clear, spiritual yis- 
ion, an eye over which no film of worldliness, 
prejudice or selfishness is permitted to grow. 

A great cause with an adequate end to be 
served is an important element in competent 
leadership, while to intelligence and Chris- 
tian purpose should be added profound con- 
viction, faith in God and man, enthusiasm 
born from above, and that mysterious quality, 
or combination of, qualities, known as person- 
ality. In our democratic age he leads best 
who puts himself and all he stands for into 
his work and keeps in touch with his fellows, 
The last element in the rarest kind of leader- 
ship is patience, that divine quality which en- 
ables us to do, to suffer and then to wait. Dr. 
Little concluded with an earnest appeal for 
the Church of Christ to be in the front asa 
leader in all moral and spiritual questions. 
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Annual Meeting of the American Board. 


Promptly at 3 P.M. President Storrs called 
the eighty-fifth meeting of the American Board 
to order. Madison is always peautiful but 
never more attractive than in its autumn 
robes. Its citizens had vied with each other to 
give welcome to its venerable visitor and had 
adorned stage and pulpit with cedar, bitter- 
sweet and vines that lent acharm which more 
artistic attempts would have failed to give. 
President Adams of the University of Wiscon- 
sin expressed in felicitous language the grati- 
tude which the Madison people feel to the 
society for coming so far West for its yearly 
gathering. He spoke of the development of 
the missionary spirit in this region and of the 
wonderful growth of their institutions of learn- 
ing, the university over which he presides 
having a freshman class of 375 and build- 
ings for which the State had paid $1,200,000. 
So the daughter welcomes the. mother to her 
home and heart in this highly favored section 
of our great country. 

The reading of the minutes and the appoint- 
ment of committees occupied only a few min- 
utes, then came the annual report for the 
home field, given by Secretary Daniels, and 
the annual survey of the work abroad, pre- 
pared by Dr. Clark and in his absence, which 
all regret exceedingly, read by Mr. Barton. 
From these reports extracts have already ap- 
peared in the Congregationalist. Nor is it 
necessary to speak of the report of the treasury, 
which is less favorable than could be wished. 


THE SERMON. 


A large audience gathered in the evening 
to listen to the sermon by Dr. T. E. Clapp. 
His text was, “Now unto the Gentiles hath 
God granted repentance unto life,”’ his theme, 
Christian Responsibility. The spirit of the 
sermon was admirable, its illustrations strik- 
ing, and its emphasis on the duty of the church 
to give the gospel to every living being un- 
mistakable. The presence of Mr. Moody and 
his prayer at the evening service were a joy- 
ful indication to many of the desire which 
those who have arranged for this meeting have 
had, that its spiritual results may be felt 
throughout the country and to the remotest 
field which our missionaries occupy. 

At this service and in the afternoon the 
absence of those accustomed to attend this 
meeting gave to many a pang of sorrow, for 
while the West is aggressive it is not unmind- 
ful of the past, nor of the debt which she owes 
to the East and those who now represent it. 
In recognition of the high position of the 
board Governor Peck and wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Senator Vilas, the justices of the Superior 
Court and their wives, President and Mrs. 
Adams, Mrs. Lucius Fairchild, and the mayor 
of the city and his wife gave its members and 
visiting friends a reception in Assembly Hall 
in the Capitol, where an hour or two of de- 
lightful social intercourse was enjoyed. 


THURSDAY. 


The morning brought a full program. The 
first paper, by Dr. C. C. Creegan, on, what the 
board may hope to accomplish before the end 
of the century was cheering. All friends of 
the board will join in his expression of desire 
that Dr. Storrs may remain president till the 
beginning of the next century. Nor will they 
pay unwilling heed to his wish that a younger 
element may be introduced into our corporate 
membership, or that the medical arm of the 
missionary service be strengthened, or that 
more attention be given to the possibilities of 
self-support by certain missions through the 
development of industries which may yield an 
jiucome upon which the religious work may 
depend foritssustenance. Dr. Creegan thinks 
that kindergarten instruction should be made 
more prominent in the foreign work, and that 
the churches should strive to reach, certainly 
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by the end of the century, the million dollars 
a year for which we have so long toiled, in 
order that the enthusiasm of 3,000 young 
people now ready to go abroad may not be 
quenched. 

The paper by District Secretary Hitchcock 
on The Task of Christianizing the World was 
clear, logical, convincing, inspiring in thought, 
in conclusion hopeful, notwithstanding the 
difficulties which still stand in the way of any 
speedy triumph of the gospel. The lessons of 
the survey were that God has been preparing 
the world for a mighty forward movement on 
the part of His church, and that on the mem- 
bers of this church rests the supreme respon- 
sibility of giving this gospel to all who are 
living in ignorance of it. At this point Dr. 
Stimson proposed that what remains of the 
Otis legacy be applied to a reduction of the 
debt, and that the responsibility for the sup- 
port of the missions be now laid upon the 
churches. A brief discussion led to the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of seven on 
the finances of the board. Secretary Smith’s 
paper on the training needful for missionaries 
emphasized the value of a thorough discipline 
for the work the missionary is called upon to 
do. Extracts from it appeared in last week’s 
Congregationalist. His thought was further 
developed in a brief address by President 
Angell of Ann Arbor, who spoke with his 
accustomed grace and lucidity, and by Drs 
Gladden in a paper in which he was at his 
best, and in which he specially dwelt upon 
the thought that we are to send the gospel to 
God’s dear children abroad, and that we need 
to know their thoughts and their religion in 
order to reach them. 

An address of indescribable interest was 
that of Dr. Henry Jessup of Beirut, who went 
out from Boston thirty-nine years ago in a 
gale and in a ship of only 300 tons. With him 
went Daniel Bliss, president of the college in 
Beirut, and Dr. Trowbridge of Aintab. Till 
1870 the Syrian mission was under the care of 
the American Board, to which the love of the 
missionaries has never grown cold. Dr. Jes- 
sup enumerated the achievements of the mis- 
sionaries from America in that country, the 
youngest and most distant of the Christian 
countries. 

The afternoon session was chiefly given 
to the missionaries. Dr. DeForrest spoke for 
Japan. Rev. John Howland made a tender 
appeal for Mexico, and was followed by Dr. 
Michael Burnham in an admirable address. 
Its theme was the response which the churches 
are making to the appeals of the missionaries. 
That it is not larger is because so few of our 
church members know anything about mis- 
sions. Only 24,000 copies of the Herald are 
circulated among 550,000 church members. 
Only a small proportion of our pastors read 
such books as Dr. Thomson’s last work on 
missions. In some way we must strive to get 
the facts before the members of our churches. 
Rev. Mr. Clapp of Shansi, China, spoke of the 
difficulties of his work and also of its hopeful- 
ness. Dr. Pease of Micronesia told of the hin- 
drances which the German authorities have 
striven to throw in the way of Christian work. 


. The ciosing address, by Rev. Robert A. Hume 


of India, in which he described the way in 
which he tries to preach the gospel to an un- 
educated native, riveted the attention of all 
and opened new possibilities in the use of the 
parables of our Lord here at home. 


AN IMPRESSIVE EVENING. 


The meeting Thursday evening can never 
be repeated or forgotten. The house was 
crowded almost to suffocation. Every one 
had come with a deep feeling of interest, as 
also of sadness, to hear the paper written by 
Senior Secretary Clark, reviewing the changes 
in the missionary service since he began his 


work with the board twenty-nine years ago. 
Very tender were the greetings brought from 
him by Dr. Webb, so tender that, as Dr. Webb 
said, we sorrowed most of all that we should 
gee his face no more, But next to the living 
presence was the magnificent paper, full of 
the old power and the ever burning love for 
the kingdom, and read as only Dr. Webb can 
read in a way which put the listener in pos- 
session of every word and thought of the 
writer. The large extracts from this paper in 
last week’s Congregationalist render it unnec- 
essary to give a résumé of it. Then came that 
venerable man who entered the missionary 
field fifty-seven years ago—Dr. Hamlin—to 
bear loving testimony to the delightful ac- 
quaintance which his intimate association 
with Dr. Clark during these twenty-nine years 
had brought. This testimony was given as 
from the oldest of the superannuated mission- 
aries now living. ‘‘ Twenty-nine years ago,” 
said Dr. Hamlin, ‘‘Dr. Clark came to the 
Board with an almost perfect equipment, 
mentally, morally, spiritually, and with health 
which made him an ideal secretary. He lays 
down his work as a soldier, falling on the bat- 
tle-field, deserving and receiving the admira- 
tion, the sympathy and the deep regard of 
every member of the Board.” Its debt to that 
faithful partner, Mis. Clark, who has made her 
husband’s service possible, was not forgotten. 
Then came the expression of personal feeling, 
gratitude for sympathy and support in meas- 
ures of education which were not always ap- 
proved by other officials, but which time bas 
shown to be wise and necessary. Following 
this testimony, given from the heart, and as 
no other man except Dr. Hamlin could give 
it, came a brief statement of the reasons why 
the speaker believes in the complete triumph 
of missions, confidence in the Word of God, 
on the ground of what has already been ac- 
complished, because of the large nutaber of 
native agents now preaching the gospel, and 
through our institutions abroad rapidly in- 
creasing, and because of the providence of 
God so marvelously manifest in the past, and 
especially in Turkey, in removing obstacles. 
There is but one obstacle, Dr. Hamlin thinks, 
to the speedy triumph of the gospel abroad, - 
and that is the conduct of Christian nations, 
whose governments permit their subjects 
under plea of the rights of commerce to sell 
rum and opium to the very people whom the 
missionaries are trying to lead to the Saviour. 

The closing address of the evening was by 
Mr. Moody. His subject was The Baptism of 
the Spirit. He spoke with even more than 
his usual earnestness and plainness, and no 
one who heard him can help being thankful 
for his words or doubt that they will bring 
forth fruit. Mr. Moody is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the missionary movement and full 
of love for the Board and its missionaries, 80 
that he seemed to speak as one who bore the 
great cause on his heart. Before beginning 
his address he called on Mr. Ward, the treas- 
urer of the Board, to pray, and in the course of 
his remarks he referred to his own conversion 
in Boston, nearly forty years ago, at a prayer 
meeting in Dr. Kirk’s church, and as the re- 
sult of a prayer offered in that meeting by the 
man who had now led our devotions. An- 
other period in Mr. Moody’s life is, he said, 
equally distinct in his memory—the year 1871 
—when, after the deepest soul hunger, the 
Spirit came to him and made the work, which 
previously had seemed so hard and fruitless, 
easy. 

FRIDAY. \ 


The morning was set aside for the hearing 
of reports on the secretaries’ papers. Instead 
of committees on each mission, two commit- 
tees only on the foreign field were appointed— 
one upon the survey furnished by Dr. Clark 
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and one upon that furnished by Dr. Smith. 
President Bartlett reported on the first paper, 
approving it heartily. Three suggestions ac- 
companied this report, viz.: that the expedi- 
ency of enlarging the work in Spain be con- 
sidered; that steps be taken, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to persuade the mission in Ceylon to 
assume self-support; and that the Prudential 
Committee do all that is possible to induce 
Mr. Moody to comply with the request of the 
brethren in Japan and visit that country. Dr. 
Davis, being called upon to speak for Japan, 
referred, among other things, to the intel- 
lectual ferment going on there, but not a 
church has been lost to the faith. Dr. Storrs, 
following Dr. Davis, said that no one ought to 
be disturbed over this ferment of religious 

‘ opinion, as it is simply what is to be expected 
from a nation like Japan, whose brightest 
minds are striving to bring the doctrines of 
the gospel into harmony with their traditions 
and their philosophy. This is in accordance 
with the history of the church. Rey. Mr. Bis- 
sel made a brief but comprehensive and ear- 
nest plea for Mexico. 

Dr, Smith Baker read the report on the paper 
of Secretary Smith. Appended to the report 
were four resolutions: (1) that the Board grate- 
fully recognize the service rendered by Dr. 
and Mrs. Hiram Bingham in giving the Bible 
in their own language to the Micronesians ; (2) 
that we express our sympathy with our mis- 
sionaries in China in their present danger, 
assure them of our prayers for their safety, 
and urge them to seek temporary refuge in the 
treaty ports; (3) that we recognize the impor- 
tance of the North China College, believing 
that $5,000 here is worth more to the cause of 
Christ than $100,000 would be if expended on 
a Christian college in this country; and (4) 
that the Prudential Committee be instructed 
not to consider the question of any reduction 
of our missionary force in the Turkish Em- 
pire. After a fine address by Dr. Barton on 
the condition of things in Turkey these reso- 
lutions with the report were unanimously 
adopted. Dr. Walter M. Barrows pledged his 
cburech anew to this foreign missionary work. 
Dr. James Brand presented a stirring report 
on the paper prepared by the home secretary, 
recommending that no step be taken back- 
ward but that, recognizing our responsibility, 
we prove ourselves equal to it. Upon this re- 
port Dr. Richards of Philadelphia and Dr. 
Wells of Minneapolis made brief but soul- 
stirring addresses, both affirming that we can- 
not take any step backward when the call of 
God is so evidently a call to go forward. 

The report of the special committee on fi- 
nance, anxiously awaited, was read by Hon. 
Rowland Hazard of Rhode Island. It was 
unanimous that the funds now in the hands 
of the board be not used to diminish the debt, 
but that an effort be made through the ap- 
pointment of co-operating committees of three 
eachin Boston, New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco to consider ways and means for en- 
larging the constituency of the Board, and for 
securing a collection, large or small, from 
every church in the denomination and from 
every member of these churches. It was felt 
by all, although some would gladly have seen 
the debt diminished by a sale of the securities 
in the hands of the Board, but pledged to spe- 
cial use, and then wiped out altogether by an 
appeal to the churches, that the work which 
we are under sacred obligation to carry on is 
too large for our present income, and that in 
order to increase this income we must greatly 
increase the number of givers. The commit- 

. tee, composed of some of the ablest financiers 
in our body, was unanimous in its report, and 
its adoption seemed to give general satisfac- 
tion. The feeling is that we can and must 
carry out the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. This committee is to be appointed by 
the president of the Board within thirty days 
alter adjournment, and it is expected that it 
will get to work at once. It is to report at 
the next meeting, when a similar committee 
is to be appointed. 
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Friday afternoon the house was again 
crowded to hear Mr. Moody on Baptism by 
the Spirit for Service. His address was pre- 
paratory for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. It were a waste of time and space to 
say that this address was one of great fervor 
and power, and that its influence upon the 
audience was stimulating and helpful. At the 
table Drs. Webb and Davis of Japan presided. 

A business meeting followed, at which 
thirty-nine persons were chosen as corporate 
members, fourteen to fill vacancies caused by 
death and resignation and twenty-five in ac- 
cordance with the vote of previous years. The 
names are printed elsewhere. 


DR. STORRS’S ADDRESS. 


Friday evening brought another immense 
assemblage and another inspiring service. 
Dr. Storrs surpassed himself. Those who 
have heard him often and on the grandest 
occasions declare that he never did so well. 
In elegance of diction, in sublimity and ma- 
jestic sweep of thought and in profound spir- 
ituality no address which he has previously 
made at these’ meetings of the board has 
equaled this. His aim, he said, was simply 
to gather up the impressions made upon his 
own mind by these sessions.of the Board and 
present them to his hearers in such a way as 
permanently to remain with them. His un- 
derlying thought was the missionary work of 
Paul, his personal experience as told by him- 
self in the presence of Agrippa, the influences 
he set in motion and their outcome in what 
Christianity has done for the world. Through 
Christ, as He came to Paul and the world, 
there was a new evangel, a new discovery of 
God. With Him came also the discovery of 
vast realms of life beyond the grave. Paul 
thought and testified as one who knew. He 
never discussed. He asserted. He carried 
within the assurance of the Holy Ghost. 
Hence he could say, ‘‘ I was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision.” But the great mira- 
cle of Christianity, which has been granted 
man through Christ, needs particular illustra- 
tions to be understood. To it we owe the 
church, which, even if imperfect, has yet filled 
the world with blessing. Infidels know its 
power and hate it. Some Christians criticise 
it, and with a measure of truth. It is not all 
that it might be. But it should be remem- 
bered ‘‘ that perfected saints do not yet march 
in brigades,” that we ‘‘cannot scoop up a 
church full of saints in any part of the coun- 
try,’ and yet the church is an instrument 
adequate to the work which God intends to 
accomplish through it. 

To Christianity, or rather to the missionary 
movement which we trace back to the apostle, 
we owe the home and all its culture and joy. 
To it we are indebted for our institutions of 
culture and charity, our seminaries of learn- 
ing, the common school, the library, the uni- 
versities. All humane legislation, all com- 
merce, international alliances, were in the 
seeds which Paul carried as he went out to 
preach. 

To this missionary enterprise we owe that 
great uplift of mind in seasons when it is 
made sure of its divine origin. Tbe grand 
affections come from this same source, the 
supremest love that toward God. So, too, the 
grandest purpose in life. The glory of the 
human soul is seen in this that it was worthy 
the coming of Christ to die for it. Having 
dwelt at length on these points, and in lan- 
guage which entranced all who heard it, the 
speaker then asked what appeal this mission- 
ary movement is making tous. Surely it ap- 
peals to our gratitude. ‘‘ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.’’? The great word of Con- 
fucius was “reciprocity.” Gratitude is below 
this. It appeals also to our desire to help men, 
to the passion for souls, which was once char- 
acteristic of the church, even in our own coun- 
try. Has this passion, asked the speaker, pa- 
thetically, passed from earth? It appeals to 
those who would sustain and nourish the life 
of the church, threatened as it now is by pros- 
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perity. It appeals, finally, to our spirit of holy 
Christian emulation. In view of these facts, in 
closing, Dr. Storrs asked what we would do 
for this cause for Him who wants us to do 
His work with self-sacrifice. As David would 
not offer unto the Lord that which cost him 
nothing, so in our gifts the value is in that 
which we pay for them-—in self-sacrifice. 

The number of the Prudential Committee 
was reduced from thirteen to twelve, so that 
four new members may be chosen each year. 
The new members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee are Rev. N. Boynton, D.D., and Charles 
A. Hopkins. A resolution of sympathy with 
Mr. Ropes, whose physical condition makes 
it impossible for him to continue on the com- 
mittee, and of thanks for the service he has 
rendered was adopted. Drs. A. E, Dunning, 
W. E, Park, Mr. W. H. Rice of Chicago and 
President Eaton were appointed a committee 
on the nomination of new members. Dr. 
Gordon was appointed preacher at the meeting 
in Brooklyn next year, with Dr. E. N. Packard 
of Syracuse as alternate. 

The women’s meeting was well attended, 
and was full of enthusiasm. Mr. Moody ad- 
dressed it. During the sessions of the Board 
frequent mention has been made of the suc- 
cess which the women have had in collecting 
money, and the men were advised to learn 
from them how to secure the funds needed to 
carry on the enlarging work. A motion was 
also made, and referred to a committee to 
report next year, to consider the question of 
electing women to corporate membership. 

Although the attendance from abroad has 
been small, still the house has been full at 
nearly all the sessions. The papers and ad- 
dresses have been all that could be desired. 
Sixty corporate members have been present. 
In everything there has been the utmost har- 
mony. The meetings have, in fact, seemed like 
those of other days. The Prudential Commit- 
tee and the corporate members have seen eye 
to eye. The feeling has been that we have 
entered a new era, and that henceforth the 
advance is to be more rapid and satisfactory 
than ever. 

SATURDAY, 

S. L. Mershom described with great enthu- 
siasm the Christian Endeavor missionary ex- 
tension movement. He was followed by Mr. 
Pitkin, representing the student volunteer 
movement. Both speakers were indorsed by 
Secretary Smith. Returning missionaries Hub 
bard, Beard, Goddard, Bissel, Howland and 
Hume made addresses of unusual excellence. 
The farewell words of Dr. Updyke received a 
suitable response from Dr. Storrs. He said 
that the meeting was the best and most spirit- 
ual he has ever attended. The weather has 
been splendid. On Sunday Dr. Webb preached 
for Dr. Updyke and Dr. Storrs was heard at 
Beloit. FRANKLIN. 
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THE NEW CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Maine, Prof. Clarence A. Beckwith, D. D. 

New Hampshire, EB. R. Brown. 

Vermont, Gilbert M. Sykes. 

Massachusetts, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Rev. J. H. Lockwood, E. EF. Morris, 
Rey. J. L. Barton, D. D., Rev. George E. Love- 
joy, Charles A. Hopkins, Rev. D. S. Clark, 
ID SD: 


Rhode Island, Rey. T. H. Lyon, N. F. Dixon, 
Deb Gott. = 

Connecticut, Simeon E. Baldwin, Rev. John 
G. Davenport, D. D., Rev. W. W. McLane, 
Hon. O. V. Coffin. 

New York, Charles A. Hull, J. Dunn, Jy., 
Rev. A. J. Lyman, D. D’, Rev. F. S. Fitch, 
Dep: 

New Jersey, Rev. W. H. Ward, D. D. 

Pennsylvania, Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D. 

Ohio, Pres. J. W. Simpson, D. D., Walter 
Crafts, Rev. James W. Hubbell, D. D. 

Illinois, Pres. John BH, Bradley, H. T. Lay, 
F. G. Logan. 

Towa, Rev. M. A. Bullock, D. D. 

Michigan, C. A. Gower, Pres. W. G. Sperry, 
1998) 


Wisconsin, J. M. Whitehead, 

Minnesota, Rev. G. H Wells, D. D., Rev. 
E. P. Ingersoll. ; 

Kansas, Judge A. W. Benson. 

Nebraska, Col. S. S. Cotton, 

Colorado, Rev. J. B. Gregg, D. D. 

Washington, Rey. L. H. Hallock, D. D. 
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THE NEW SECRETARY. 


Rev. James L. Barton was born in Char- 
lotte, Vt., Sept. 23, 1855. His parents were 
members of the Society of Friends. He was 
educated at Beeman Academy, New Haven, 
Vt., at Middlebury College, from which he 
graduated in 1881, and at Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, where he completed his course 
in 1885. In June, 1885, he was ordained for 
service in the Eastern Turkey Mission. While 
in Turkey Mr. Barton served as secretary of 


the mission and as instructor in the theologi- 


cal seminary at Harpoot. 


Owing to Mrs. Bar- 


ton’s ill health he returned to America in 1892, 
and was afterwards elected president of EKu- 
phrates College, a position he was well fitted 
to fill, and his devotion to its interests made 
him hesitate for a long time to accept the posi- 


tion of foreign secretary. 
The picture is an excellent likeness of the 


new secretary. 


He is cordial yet dignified 


and impresses one as a man of tact, wisdom 


and force. 


Already he has familiarized him- 


self with the details of office work, and his 
personal knowledge of missionary operations 
is of great advantage to him. 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST. 


FARMINGTON, 1810. 


Here they sat [in his 
parlor] from the 10th of 
September, 1810, till the 
12th, in prosecution of 
the work of their high 
behest —Samuel Spring, 
Jonathan Lyman, Samuel 
Worcester and Calvin 
Chapin, inclusive ot Goy- 
ernor Treadwell, five of 
the nine chosen at Brad- 
ford (the previous June) 
to constitute the board. 
.. . At their invitation I 
was privileged to sit with 
them and listen to their 
deliberations; to go with 
them, as they were feel- 
ing their way along an 
untrod path; to observe 
the very process of the 
formation of the Amer- 
ican Board,for .. . their 
meeting excited no gen- 
eral interest among the 
people here at the time. 
fhere was no public re- 
ligious service on the oc- 
casion; nor do I remem- 
ber any mention of the 
meeting to have been 
made to the congregation 
on the Sabbath preced- 
ing, or any notice of it to 
have been sent to the 
ministers in this vicinity. 
—Recollections of the late 
Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., 
of Farmington, Ct. 


MADISON, 1894. 


The 84th annual meet- 
ing of the American 
Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, 
commonly designated 
simply as the American 
Board, is now in session 
in Madison, Wis... . To 
thoughtful people, what- 
ever may be their reli- 
gious beliefs or unbeliefs, 
a great assembly that sits 
during four days, that in- 
cludes leaders of thought 
and action from every 
section of a mighty con- 
tinent, that spends those 
four days in furtherance 
of a movement that inti- 
mately touches and is 
gradually transforming 
the life of 200,000,000 peo- 
ple, that maintains agen- 
cies and institutions in 
every quarter of the hab- 
itable globe, cannot be a 
topic of indifference.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser, 
Oct. 11, 1894. 
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THE LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFER- 
ENOE. 


BY A. E. D. 


There are still so many people who ask, 
Where is Lake Mohonk? that we repeat the 
answer year by year. About sixteen miles 
west of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is a rocky range 
of mountains, and near the summit of one of 
them, framed by granite cliffs, is a lovely lake. 
A long, picturesque row of buildings starts 
from the water side and climbs far up the 
eastern cliff, reaching farther year by year to 
meet the demands of the ever increasing num- 
ber of visitors. It bears the name of the Lake 
Mohonk House. From windows, piazzas and 
balconies on every side there are ever chang- 
ing views of-far-spreading forests and farms, 
valleys and winding rivers, and meadows and 
mountains—views unsurpassed in beauty and 
variety east of the Rockies. 

The proprietor of this excelleut house, Mr. 
A. K. Smiley, last week for the twelfth time 
summoned as his guests the members of the 
now famous Mohonk Indian Conference. He 
decides who are members simply by sending 
invitations to those most able to discuss in- 
telligently and with sympathy the questions 
of interest concerning the American Indians. 
To these he extends unlimited hospitality, not 
only of the house, but of horses, boats and the 
many other attractions of this charming re- 
sort, which includes thirty miles of drives and 
walks innumerable. 

This year the attendance was considerably 


larger than ever before. Over 200 invited | 


guests were there, the majority of whom are 
widely known. The business world was rep- 
resented by such men as Messrs. John and 
Philip Garrett of Philadelphia and John D. 
Rockefeller of Cleveland. Gen.O.O. Howard, 
and a uumber of other army officers, Rev. 
Drs. Behrends of Brooklyn, MacArthur of 
New York and Nelson of Washington, Bishops 
Whipple of Minnesota and Walker of Dakota, 
ex-Senator Dawes, Superintendent Hailman, 
Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, Kate Foote, Edna Dean 
Proctor, and Dr. McGill of Swarthmore Col- 
lege are mentioned only as specimens of the 
assembly of college presidents, ministers, 
lawyers, editors, authors, leaders in society 
and men and women of affairs who, with dif- 
fering views, but with patience, earnestness 
and unfailing good nature discussed for three 
days the condition of the various tribes of In- 
dians and the means by which they can soon- 
est be helped to attain civilization, manhood 
and citizenship. 

The presence of several Indians, of teachers 
from the reservations, from Hampton and Car- 
lisle Institutes, of officers of Indian aid asso- 
ciations and of secretaries of missionary so- 
cieties added much to the interest and to the 
difficulties of the presiding officer and the 
business committee in deciding who should 
be heard among the many competent to speak 
and how sbort a time should be allowed to 
each. It is not strange that, though so late in 
the season, the remaining rooms of the house 
were filled with those who came at their own 
charges. 

President Gates of Amherst, who has pre- 
sided most acceptably every year since the 
death of the lamented Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
was again unanimously chosen to that office. 
He opened the conference with a brief review 
of its work during the twelve years of its his- 
tory. It has been beyond question the chief 
influence in arousing public interest in the 
Indians and in bringing to pass national legis- 
lation in their behalf. The tribal relation, 
once regarded as sacred, is no longer de- 
fended. The reservation system is being 
broken up as fast as possible. Education is 
provided for two-thirds of the children of In- 
dians, and the time now seems not very far 
distant when they will be American citizens 
and when Indian tribes will be known no 
more. 

The business committee prepared a compre- 
hensive and continuously interesting program 
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for all the sessions. Most of the addresses 
were brief, and nearly every one was brought 
to an end by the inexorable bell in the hands 
of a boy who knew no distinction of rank, 
age or sex. But there was eloquence, as when 
Bishop Whipple pleaded for his beloved red 
men; and pathos, as in Edna Dean Proctor’s 
recitation of one of her own poems, and in the 
incidents told by Sybil Carter and many 
others; and humor, as in the speech of Cap- 
tain Burke of the Third United States Cavalry, 
who outrivals Mark Twain; and argument, as. 
in the addresses of Senator Dawes, Justice 
Strong and Dr. Austin Abbott; and sometimes 
all combined. Generous time was given to 


_the consideration of education, during which 


Dr. Hailman, the new superintendent of In- 
dian schools, outlined his plans and described 
work already begun, and answered many 
questions. He made a favorable impression 
on all as a man thoroughly familiar with 
modern educational methods, with experience 
in successfully applying them. Special atten- 
tion was given to the condition of the five na- 
tions in the Indian Territory and to the In- 
dians of Alaska. 

The closing session, Friday evening, is each’ 
year given to the consideration of resolutions 
embodying the results of the entire meeting, 
and these, though sometimes considerably 
amended and provoking warm discussion, are 
usually at last adopted unanimously. It was 
nearly midnight last Friday before the final 
words were said, but they were uttered with- 
out a single jarring note; and no statement 
called forth heartier assent than that more 
than once repeated, that the presence and in- 
fluence of the host and hostess made unanimity 
of feeling and kindliness of spirit inevitable. 

It was agreed that the Indian ought to be 
treated as a man and as rapidly as possible 
placed on the same footing as other American 
citizens; that Indians ought to be permitted 
to sell or lease the lands received by allot- 
ment under the same laws which govern white 
persons; that in cases of disability they should 
be allowed recourse to the courts, as in the 
case of minors. Work ought to be provided 
for Indians and markets opened for what they 
produce. Congress is to be asked to make 
provision for using property belonging to the 
Indians so far as necessary in paying for taxes 
and local improvements, to extend the opera- 
tion of civil service rules so as to include 
assistant teachers and other minor officers, to 
pass an act defining the position and duties of 
the superintendent of Indian schools and to 
pay him a decent salary, to employ only fit 
men for Indian agents at such salaries as will 
secure such men, and to take measures to stop 
liquor selling in Alaska. 

It was agreed that, as the Indians are rap- 
idly becoming citizens, the time is not far 
distant when the Indian Bureau may be abol- 
ished and the educational work transferred to 
the Bureau of Education. A ringing resolu- 
tion was passed opposing government aid for 
sectarian Indian schools, such aid being now 
received only by Unitarians, the Society of 
Friends and Roman Catholics. Representa- . 
tives of the Friends present said that they 
would use their influence to lead that body to 
decline to receive further government aid. 
Religious denominations were urged to re- 
double their efforts to educate and Christian- 
ize the Indians. 

While the conference began on Wednesday 
with a severe storm, the cheerful open fires 
blazing in every parlor and hallway made the 
guests forget the cheerlessness without. The 
closing day was almost as balmy as midsum- 
mer, with just a suggestion of the crispness of 
October, and Saturday morning the rain poured 
down again as Mr. and Mrs. Smiley bade gra- 
cious good-bys to their guests, and the long 
line of carriages wound swiftly down the 
mountain side toward New Paltz, six miles 
distant in the valley below. 


— eo 


Amherst College will receive $4,000 from the 
estate of S. A. Borden of Boston. 3 


. F. W. Sims. 
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| News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

We look for good results from the Union for 
Practical Progress in Newbury port. 

A new class for young married couples is a 
drawing feature in an Illinois Sunday school. 

The short account of the new territorial as- 
sociation tells of some novel features. Preach- 
ing by women seems to be the order of the day 
there. 

Probably few small churches can equal the 
record of missionary giving of a church men- 
tioned in the report of the Oregon Association. 

A genuine example of co-operation on the 
part of pastor and people in a case where the 
desired end was not a necessity is that in 
Kansas. 

Let him who doubts the value of Rally Day 
note its successful results in a Worcester 
church—the largest attendance at Sunday 
school of any on its records. We may infer 
from the item that every scholar was present. 

To speak of Aroostook County, Me., sug- 
gests immediately log houses and potato 
fields. But there are clearings in the wooded 
wilderness where the modern conveniences, 
even to the uses of electricity, would surprise 
the stranger. The church which has grown 
up to its semi-centennial and kept abreast of 
the progress in this “far northeast’’ of our 
land has a history which reminds us of the 
sacrifice of new churches in other sections, 
where diligent servants, perhaps unrewarded 
as yet, are laboring just as nobly to build up 
their churches to be strong powers in exten- 
sive fields. 


“RHODE ISLAND JOTTINGS. 


The autumnal conference of the State was 
held in River Point, Oct. 9, Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Gregor acting as moderator. The Influence 
of the Christian Immigrant on American In- 
stitutions was considered in its effects on 
Sunday observance, the public school and the 
government. Under Missionary Work at Home 
it was pleasant to be told that about $12,000 
were raised by the State for home missions 
during the current year. Other subjects of 
interest were Duties of Christian Hospitality 
in Our Churches and How to Promote Such 
Hospitality. Rev. L. S. Woodworth preached 
the sermon. 

A vigorous protest was entered against the 
recent flagrant gambling at the State fair, 
openly practiced under sanction of laws. A 
committee was appointed to take charge of the 
protest and to secure for it the intelligent con- 
sideration of the Legislature. The Baptists 
are pursuing the same course against this de- 
moralizing practice. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 


The sixteenth annual meeting was held in 
McLeansville, Oct. 3-7, with good attendance 
at every session. The association sermon was 
preached by Rey. Zachariah Simmons from Ex. 
2:9. Rev. A. W. Curtis was chosen moderator. 
Rev. G. S. Smith, the pastor in McLeansville, 
died but two months ago, and this recent be- 
reavement gave great tenderness to the meet- 
ing. Other sermons were preached by Rev. 
B. N. Seymour, Rev. C. C. Collins and Rev. 
A session was given to the 
Christian Endeavor convention, and was 


Mainly occupied with reports from the vari- 


ous societies, of which there is now one in 
nearly every church. The overture from the 
New Jersey Association for greater unity be- 
tween the denominations was fully discussed 
and approved, except in admitting any au- 
thority over individual churches. In the 
woman’s missionary meeting the addresses, 
papers and reports presented were full of in- 


terest and plans were made for more efficient 


service, especially for the supply of the needy 
students at All-Healing Boarding School. 
One day was given to the Sunday school 
convention. Reports from the field showed 
healthy growth and several new schools, not- 
ably that of Hillsboro of over 100 scholars. 
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Addresses were given on How To Hold Those 
Who Think Themselves Too Old for the Sun- 
day Schoo], The Model Sunday School Super- 
intendent, Teacher and Class, and How to 
Study the Bible. A model class, composed 
of all the delegates, was also taught by Rev. 
G. 8S. Dickerman. 

An obituary sketch was read later and ap- 
propriate resolutions adopted concerning the 
death of Rev. G. S. Smith, one of the first 
members of the association. On Temperance, 
the topic of another session, many stirring 
five-minute speeches were given. It isa note- 
worthy fact that in this Southern land, where 
tobacco users are nearly as common in the 
church as out, that scarcely an A. M. A. 
worker can be found who is not a teetotaler 
as respects liquor and tobacco. 

Sunday was literally a field day, people 
coming from far and near with teams and 
provender for an all-day camp meeting. In- 
teresting Sunday school and Christian En- 
deavor exercises were followed by preaching, 
after which the congregation flowed out under 
the trees for rest and dinner. In the after- 
noon were held the services to ordain Messrs. 
Haynes and Newkirk. The veteran mission- 
ary, Miss Douglass, who taught in this neigh- 
borhood soon after the war and who is now 
in her seventy-first year, is still in the work, 
and after the services gave a stirring address. 
In the evening Superintendent Dickerman 
preached the communion sermon, A. W. ©. 


THE BRETHREN CHANGED THEIR MINDS. 

Not long ago a council was called to meet at 
Red Oak, Io., to consider whether a mission 
enterprise which for some months had been 
carried on in that city under the care of Mrs. 
Nina D. Pettigrew should be organized as a 
Congregational church. The council found 
only one lack—money. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. Pettigrew a good congregation had 
been gathered, a growing Sunday school and 
a well-attended prayer meeting were reported, 
and the Christian people who attended the 
mission—representing various denominations 
—asked that they might be organized as a 
Congregational church with Mrs. Pettigrew 

“as pastor. The council, which was small, by 
the deciding vote of the moderator, gave ad- 
vice that a church should not at that time be 
organized because the State H. M. S. would 
be asked to contribute $200 or more- to the 
support of the church. The council, after a 
satisfactory examination, ordained Mrs. Pet- 
tigrew to the gospel ministry, but left her a 
pastor without a church. 

But the people of the mission, with Congre- 
gational liberty of action, soon after perfected 
an organization, and through their pastor 
asked the Council Bluffs Association to receive 
them to fellowship. But shall an association 
go contrary to the decision of a council? 

But with a happy inconsistency two-thirds 
of the deciding majority of the Red Oak coun- 
cil decided against their former decision and 
as individuals advised that it would be well 
to recognize the church. There was some 
talk of calling another council, but, fearing 
that the infant church might take cold if 
kept out of the Congregational household 
much longer, it was decided that it might be 
irregular but that it was right to recognize 
the church at once. 

The association recommended that the 
churches of the Council Bluffs Association 
hold a series of Sunday school institutes un- 
der the direction of Mr. K. A. Burnell, who 
has come into Iowa to work for one year. The 
method which is being followed is to bring 
the churches together in groups of from three 
to five for an institute of three days, the fore- 
noons being given to a house to house visita- 
tion and the afternoons and evenings to meet- 
ings for children and adults. Mr. Burnell has 
been successful as a Christian worker for more 
than forty years, and, having just passed the 
limit of threescore years and ten, he is more 
eager than ever before to work the works of 
his Master while the day lasts. Aout. 
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EAST OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the association was held 
in Perkins, Oct. 2-4. Owing to the favorable 
conditions the attendance was large, nearly 
all the churches being represented. The as- 
sociation sermon was preached by Rev. Mrs. 
Childs. The association organized by the 
election of Hon. W. H. Campbell moderator. 
Supt. J. H. Parker gave an interesting talk 
on home missions, R. B. Foster, D.D., ably 
presented the needs of the C. C. B. S., and 
Supt. J. E. Platt spoke of the C.S.S. and P.S. 
Interesting papers were also read. The East 
Oklahoma Woman’s H. M. Union was organ- 
ized, auxiliary to the territorial society, and 
five persons were approbated to preach, among 
them two women. Five new churches were 
admitted to the association, all of them in 
the country. In three of them, aggregating 
a membership of forty, ten denominations are 
represented, and not one original Congrega- 
tionalist among them. Tabu Cs 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION. 

A Baptist once said to a Congregationalist : 
“You have the wrong name. You are no 
more Congregationalists than we are. You 
should be called the college denomination.” 
It is significant that the first and last sessions 
of the Colorado State meeting, held in the 
Second Church, Denver, Oct. 2-4, were con- 
cerned with Christian education. Yet promi- 
nent as this theme was, it can bardly be said 
to have given the keynote to the meeting, for 
the great thought that pervaded all the ad- 
dresses and discussions more than any other 
was that the gospel is the only hope, the one 
power, for the salvation of the individual and 
of society and the vital element in education. 
It might rightly be called a gospel meeting. 

At the first session, in charge of the Ladies’ 
H.M. U., a notable address was given by Mrs. 
W. F. Slocum on The Sphere of the Educated 
Woman on Home Missionary Grounds. The 
thought was expressed that the desire and 
ability to serve, once proved by beginning to 
serve, opens up all opportunities for leader- 
ship and usefulness to the educated woman. 
After a short address by Dr. W. A. Duncan of 
the C.S.S.and P.S., the sermon was preached 
by Rev. C. H. Pettibone. 

The second day the association organized 
by electing Rev. G. E. Paddock chairman. 
The reports of the condition and needs of 
the work throughout the State showed the 
effects of the unusually unsettled condition of 
things the past year. Twenty-two of the sixty 
churches have had one or more changes of 
pastors. Twochurches have built new houses 
which are free from debt, another has pur- 
chased a building, and a fourth is now build- 
ing—all in the face of the hard times. The 
receipts of the Sunday School Society from the 
State have increased. Following the reports 
a short time was given to Pastoral Experiences, 
which proved entertaining and helpful. 

The meeting of the Rocky Mountain Branch 
of the W. B. M. I. occupied one session. 
Misses M. E. Gouldy of Japan and Florence 
White of Mexico gave stirring accounts of 
their missionary life in those countries. The 
work of the C.C. B.S. was presented force- 
fully by Rev. F. T. Bayley. He emphasized 


‘the thought that we should feel that all of the 


Congregational societies areourown. Theim- 
portance of the work of the C. C. B.S., he said, 
demanded the fidelity of all to their pledges of 
annual gifts and of repayment of loans. Su- 
perintendent Hawkes then spoke of the state 
of morals, education and politics in Utah, 
showing that while the evil effects of the 
Mormon delusion were still great it was now 
possible to breathe comparatively easily in 
view of probable statehood. 

The last day of the meeting was one of deep, 
sustained interest and spiritual power. Ble- 
ments of Power in the Gospel was the general 
theme for the morning, The Needs of the Soul 
being presented by Rev. H. E. Peabody and 
The Fitness of the Gospel to Meet the Needs 
of the Soul by Rev. A. A. Tanner. An ani- 
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mated and helpful discussion followed on 
What Preaching the Gospel Means. What 
Has the Church To Do with Social Problems? 
was ably treated by Dr. J. B. Gregg and Rev. 
Charles Caverno. 

Space is lacking to give even the outline of 
the treatment of the great themes which are 
being considered by every thoughtful mind to- 
day. The thought of the last evening was 
Christian Education, the speakers being Pres. 
W. F. Slocum, Jr., Prof. H. E. Gordon and 
Rev. F. T. Bayley. At the close of the ad- 
dresses $200 was raised for Tillotson Academy, 
to be applied toward the salary of another 
much needed teacher. 

For devotional spirit and sustained interest 
this meeting was, in the minds of many, the 
best in the history of the association. 

©. M. Cc. 


OREGON ASSOCIATION. 

The forty-sixth annual meeting was held in 
Salem, Sept. 25-27. The church in that city is 
the fourth of its order in the State, according 
to organization, and this year marks the semi- 
centennial of the adoption of the Congrega- 
tional idea west of the Rocky Mountains in 
the Oregon City Church, in 1844, Rev. Daniel 
Staver was elected moderator of the associa- 
tion. Thirty-one churches were represented 
by seventy-five ministers and delegates. 

The keynote was Agencies of God, under the 
topics: Agencies of Fellowship; The Local 
Church—Its Administration, Its Extension, 
Its Outlook; and Agencies Influencing the 
Churches. Each point was distinctly empha- 
sized throughout the session. Four pastors 
had been added to the working force since last 
meeting. The matter of associations paying 
expenses of the delegates to the National 
Council was discussed at length and tabled. 
The sentiment here is in favor of the idea, but 
the churches cannot adopt it at present. A 
timely paper on Interdenominational Comity 
was presented by Rev. W. C. Kantner, 18)54 Be 
This association stands pledged to unite with 
other denominatious—notably the Presbyte- 
rian—upon any plan whereby a spirit of true 
comity may be promoted. All interested in 
the work keenly feel the necessity of being in 
closer touch with our churches throughout 
the land, and so the invitation of the First 
Church, Portland, to the American Board for 
its next year’s meeting was heartily seconded. 

Rev. G._R. Wallace, D.D., preached the 
communion sermon on Some of the Problems 
which the Church of the Nineteenth Century 
Must Solve. The narrative of the churches, by 
Rev. Daniel Staver, registrar, indicated en- 
couraging progress despite financial difficul- 
ties, new members being added in most cases. 
Increased energy along all lines of church 
work, notably Sunday schooland Y. P.S.C.E., 
was manifest everywhere, also greater dili- 
gence in promoting missionary effort. One 
church—Astoria—has given $7 per member for 
missionary purposes. The women’s home and 
foreign missionary meetings were uplifting 
and instructive. An address by Rev. A. H. 
Smith of North China did much to intensify 
the missionary spirit. 

The Pastor as Leader and Teacher, The Pas- 
tor in Conversion and Training, Church Off- 
cers, Architecture and Finance, The Institu- 
tional Church, Some Present Day Christian 
Agencies, Christian Socialism, Fraternal So- 
cieties and the Churches were the topics of the 


leading papers presented, and all abounded in, 


definite and practical suggestions, which were 
forcibly emphasized by thorough discussion. 

From Superintendent Clapp’s report it was 
manifest that the work of the year has been 
devoted principally to holding the old fields 
rather than entering new ones, owing to the 
lack of funds, The amount pledged to Oregon 
by the C. H. M.S. has been reduced sixteen 
per cent. To the extent that reports have 
been made, for every year of service there 
have been thirteen conversions and eighteen 
additions to each church. Four church build- 
ings have been put up and a grant has been 
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made fora fifth. The need of a greater inter- 
est in our church papers was emphasized, and 
their value in making the church membership 
more efficient was clearly set forth. 
Resolutions were passed amending the con- 
stitution so as to make it more difficult for 
ministerial tramps to gain a foothold in the 
State; also making it certain that when minis- 
ters come to us from other denominations 
they shall be thoroughly conversant with our 
polity, and introducing a condition of ordi- 
nation, that one desiring to be a minister 
shall pass a thorough examination in all 
courses of required study. The courtesy and 
hospitality of the Salem Church was bound- 
less. An interesting feature of the evening 
services was the presence in the choir of two 
granddaughters of the heroic John Brown. 
They are members of the Salem Church. 
G. H. H. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mass.—The Suffolk West Conference held its forty- 
second meeting, Oct. 10, in the Harvard Church, 
Brookline. There was a large attendance. Sub- 
jects were: The Church, Is the Religion of Christ 
Feasible in the Business World of Today? Has the 
Church Failed in Her Mission to the Working Man? 
and The Plan of the Church as a Reforming Power 
in Society. : 

The autumn meeting of Woburn Conference was 
held in Reading, Oct.9. The topics were: The Peo- 
ple’s Expectation of Their Pastor and The Pastor’s 
Expectation of His People. A memorial was adopted 
in view of the death of two members of the confer- 
ence, Rey. Irving Meredith and Rey. W. F. Obear. 


At the Essex North Conference in Ipswich, Oct. 


‘10, the theme for the day was Methods for Reaching 


the Unchurebed. The Andover House of Boston, 
The Salvation Army, The Work of a Home Mission- 
ary, The Institutional Church, and Personal Contact 
and Influence in Pastoral Work were the sub-topics. 


Mr.—The Hancock County Conference at South 
West Harbor, Oct. 3, 4, discussed Sunday school, 
Christian Endeavor, temperance and missionary 
topics. Rev. D. L. Yale preached the conference 
sermon and Rey. L. W. Muttart the sermon at com- 
munion. 


At the conference of Kennebec County in Water- 
vulle the topics were: What Constitutes a Well-Or- 
ganized Church? The Ideal Pastor, The Ideal Con- 
gregation, Reminiscences of Former Pastors and 
Churches, What Does a Member Owe His Church? 


Cr.—The New Haven East Consociation held its 
105th annual meeting in Fairhaven, Oct.2. The re- 
ports were generally favorable, especially that from 
Stony Creek, showing a vigorously prosecuted work 
of much interest. The Need of Pastoral Calls, and 
An Organization of Christianity Differing from 
that of the Church were the chief topics. 

The Windham Conference met in Hampton, Oct. 
9. The Inclusive and the Exclusive Church, Plans 
for Fall and Winter Work and The Relation which 
the Church Sustains to the Present Discussions and 
Agitations of the Labor Problems were the subjects. 


The New Haven West Conference was held in 
New Haven, Oct.10. A heavy all-day’s rain inter- 
fered seriously with the attendance, but the pro- 
gram was good, The subjects were: Requirements 
of the Pulpit and the Pews and The Relation of the 
Church to Social Problems. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. W. L. Phillips, D.D. 


N. ¥._The Chautauqua district meeting of the 
Western New York Association was held in Little 
Valley, Oct. 9,10. The sermon was preached by Rey. 
S. H. Adams. The main subjects were: What Do 
Our Churches Need? Sunday School Normal Work, 
Home Missions. The reports from the churches 
were unusually hopeful. For the first time in many 
years the churches are supplied with pastors with 
hardly an exception. Rev. Mrs. E. C. Woodruff is 
the successful pastor of the church which enter- 
tained the association. Her neighbor at Napoli is 
Rev. Mrs. Howland. 


O.—Plymouth Rock Conference met in Chardon, 
Oct. 9,10. The topics were: The Problem of the 
Vacant Churches and Unemployed Ministers, Truths 
that Need to Be Emphasized in the Preaching of 
Today, The Outlook for Christian Unity, Fellowship 
of the Churches—Needed by Stronger Churches, 
Needed by Weaker Churches, How Cultivated, and 
Missionary Work. The conference is always largely 
attended and well supported by the laity. 


Marietta Conference met in Ireland, Oct. 12-14. 
One session was given to Sunday school topics. The 
important themes considered were: The Best Plan 
of Church Union, The Progress of Christ’s Kingdom 
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—Hindered by the Church, Hindered by the World, 
Its Certain Triumph, The Observance of Law, and 
How to Derive Most Good from My Bible. j 


ILu.—The thirty-sixth meeting of the Central West 
Association was held in Galva, Oct. 9-11, a large 
delegation being present. Rev.C. W. Hiatt preached 
the sermon. The chief topics were: The Statesman- 
ship of Missions, The Gothenburg System of Deal- 
ing with the Liquor Traffic, Christianity Applied to 
Politics, Labor and Capital, and Church Music. 

Micu.—Grand River Association met in Plymouth, 
Oct. 8,9, and enjoyed a lively meeting, with a good 
attendance. The principal papers were: The Pas- 
tor—In His Study, Among His People and In His 
Pulpit. Gen. B. M. Cutcheon gave an address on 
The Relations of Capital and Labor. The name of 
the association was changed to Grand Rapids, as 
designating more definitely the locality of the body. 
Mr. Stephen Vaughan. was approbated to preach. 


Wis.—The Northeastern Convention met in Rhine- 
lander, Oct. 16,17. “The topics were: What May We 
Expect from the Convention? The Midweek Serv- 
ice, Christian Endeavor Work, Bible Reading, The 
Creed of the Millennial Church, Financial Methods, 
Temperance, The Sunday School and The Kind of 
Churches Needed in the District. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Alexander Thomson. 


Jo.—The Sioux Association met in Whiting, Oct. 
9-11. Rev. W. B. Pinkerton preached the sermon. 
Secretary Douglass spoke for the Iowa H. M. S. 
The topics were: Christian Ideals, Social Problems 
and the Church, All Round Development, Personal 
Efforts for the Salvation of Men, The Possibili- 
ties and Dangers of Institutional Work in Small 
Churches, How to Improve Our Associational Meet- 
ings, The Keynote of the Kingdom as Related to 
Certain Phases of Current Religious Thought, and, 
relating to the last topic, Will This Kind of Preach- 
ing Reach the Masses? 


KAN.—Northwestern Association met with Twelve 
Mile church, Oct. 2-4. The attendance was large 
and the spiritual tone excellent. The sermon, by 
Rey. C. L. Mills, was on Foreign Missions. Among 
the themes were: Fellowsbip with Christ and Bach 
Other, The Work to Be Done, Christian Endeavor, 
Missionary Living and Giving and a historical pa- 
per on the Northwestern Association. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Mass.—The Newton Club’s opening meeting for 
the season, Oct. 15, was a reception to the two new 
pastors who have recently come to the city. Rey. 
E. M. Noyes of Newton Center was welcomed by 
Rey. Wolcott Calkins, D. D., and Rey. Calvin Cut- 
ler of Auburndale gave the club’s welcome to Rev. 
T. P. Prudden, D. D., of West Newton, in whose 
church the meetings of the club are held. 


Rk. 1.—Tbe annual meeting of the State club was. 
held, Oct. 8, in Providence. The subject was The 
Work of the Club. The new president is Rev. Alex- 
ander McGregor; vice-presidents, Rev. J. H. Lyon 
and F. G. Eddy, Esq.; secretary, Clinton R. Fuller, 
Esq. Whether Congregationalism in this State, in 
its activities and life, be viewed from conference or 
club standpoint, alike in both there is much to call 
forth deyout gratitude to God, and that the more, 
seeing the men who bore the burden and heat of the 
day in the past are being called home in such rapid 
succession. Recently a memorial service was held 
in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Providence, commemorative 
of the late Hon. Amos C. Barstow, a lifelong friend 
of the association, as of all good organizations that 
comtemplated the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom among men. 


Cr.—The New Haven Club met in Fair Haven, 
Oct. 15. The chief address was on The Minister and 
Social Reform, by Dr. P. S. Moxom. 


Cau.—The San Francisco Club enjoyed an outing 
at Belmont School in September. The club had a 
delightful day with the First Church, Oakland, 
Oct. 2, commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Pacific Seminary. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Evererr.—First. At the annual meeting, Oct. 2, 
it was reported that the present membership is 380, 
the additions for the year being forty-three. The 
average attendance at the Sunday morning service 
has been 359 and inthe evening 497. During the 
five years’ pastorate of Rev. E. T. Pitts 213 persons 
have been received to membership. 


SOMERVILLE.—Continued progress is noted in 
preparing for the organization of a newchurch. A 
lot of 15,000 feet of land has been secured in an ex- 
cellent locality. The last meeting of the church 
extension committee, which bas carried out the 
work thus far, was held last week. The expense of 
the enterprise during the summer was $500. The 


‘ 
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project is now in the hands of those who will con- 


‘stitute the society. The congregation on the even- 


ing of Oct. 7 numbered 175. Rey. G.S. K. Anderson 


‘is the pastor-elect. 


West NEwron.—Second. The house of worship, 
closed for several months for repairs, was reopened 
last Sunday. A special service of rededication was 
held, with extra music. Rev. T. P. Prudden, the 


pastor, preached the sermon. 


_— The Congregational News, after a three months’ | 


‘more convenient for the worshipers. 


NEWBURYPORT.—Bellevilic. The Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip is to conduct a lecture course 
this winter, giving five entertainments at a barely 
nominal price. The purpose is to provide the parish 
with high class entertainment within reach of all, 
locally and financially. The brotherhood will also 
publish a monthly parish paper of eight pages, to be 
paid for by advertisements and placed free in every 
family. A Union for Practical Progress has been 
formed, the two Methodist churches uniting with 
the Unitarian and Belleville Congregational 
churehes. The first formal service was held Oct. 14 
at the latter church, the subject being Associated 
Charities. Mr. George M. Whipple, president of 
Associated Charities in Salem, gave the chief ad- 
dress. 


DRAcutT.—Central. The first communion since 
‘the ordination of Rey, E. L. Baker was made mem- 
orable by the reception of eleven new members, 
seven of them on confession. As the resident mem- 
bership of the church was but thirty-five, this addi- 
tion is a valuable increase of working power. 


LowrLu.—Mr. Moody will come to this city in 
ate November. The old skating rink, now used as 
a manufactory, is to be furnished with accommoda- 
tions for the meetings. It will seat 4,000 persons, 


vacation, reappears as the Lookout. It is double 
the size of the former paper and now represents all 
the evangelical denominations of the city, with a 
representative editor from each. Rey. G. H. John- 
son will be the Congregational editor.— Highland. 
Rey. C. L. Merriam spends part of each midweek 
prayer meeting in training workers in the methods 
of personal work for Christ. They are thus pre- 
pared for work in the inquiry room. 


West Mepway.—During the last six months of 
Rev. J. f. Crosby’s pastorate the additions to mem- 
bership were forty-one, of which thirty-two were 
received on confession. The total collections were 
$1,026 and benevolences $91. 


WORCESTER.—Park. The first anniversary of the 
occupancy of the new edifice was celebrated Oct. 7. 
The pastor, Rey. I. L. Wilcox, reported that thirty 
new members had been received during the year 
and the audiences had nearly doubled. A large 
collection was taken for current expenses.— Pied- 
mont. On “rally Sunday” a harvest concert was 
held, with a chalk talk by Mr. N.S. Greet. The at- 
tendlance at Sunday school was 501, the largest on 
record, only four teachers and two officers being 
absent, all on account of sickness ——Union. The 
Women’s Association reports a successful year, 
$653 having heen raised, $430 of which is to support 
a missionary in India. Several boxes and barrels 
have been sent to home missionaries in the West 
and more than 100 garments have been made for the 
poor of this city, besides the distribution of second- 
hand clothing. The church has voted to ask the 
parish to sell the property and build in a location 
The present 
site is valuable for businéss purposes and contri- 
butions for a new building have already been of- 
fered, one of $20,000 and another of $15,000. A lit- 
erary society bas been organized, starting among 
the young people connected with the Endeavor So- 


ciety. It begins with the study of English history. 


— Central. Dr. Merriman has begun a series of 
evening discourses on The Inspiration and Author- 
ity of the Bible in the Light of Modern Criticism. 
— Salem Strect. Prizes of $5 and $2.50 have been 
offered by the Sunday school to those who bring in 
the two largest numbers of scholars before Jan. 1. 
-— Plymouth. The adoption of the individual com- 
munion cup is being discussed. 


Maine. 


ISLAND FALLS.—In this growing town on the new 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad the church services 
are attended by congregations of over 200 persons. 
The Sunday school numbers 100 and the C. EB. Soci- 
ety more than eighty. Mr. H. H. Noyes is doing 
earnest work as pastor. 

FoOrT FAIRFIELD.—At the semi-centennial, Oct. 
9, many interesting facts connected with the life of 
the eshurch were related. The original membership 
inejuded five persons, one of whom, Deacon Stevens, 
was present at the celebration to tell of the early 
life of the church in the wilderness. The gospel 


"was first given to this people by Rev. J. G. Merrill, 


= 


who had to walk nearly 700 miles to cover his field, 
an extent of territory now comprised in half a dozen 
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towns. Of these settlements threeare nearly cities, 
and a great change has taken place in half a decade. 
The church now enrolls 112 members, and has its 
own house of worship built, after occupying two 
former houses, at a cost of $10,000, which is all paid. 
The pastor, Rev. G. B. Hescock, entered the minis- 
try from the business world. The roll-call showed 
the strength of the church, and everywhere are ap- 
parent the evidences of modern vigorous work. 
Besides a full home Sunday school and flourishing 
C. E. Society, several schools are conducted in out-ly- 
ing districts. The anniversary sermon was preached 
by Dr. J. G. Merrill. 

AUGUSTA.—The centennial anniversary was held 
Oct.9. Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, whose first 
pastorate was in this place, gave a bistory of the 
church and spoke of its pastors. Congratulations 
were given by the pastors of other churches in the 
city, and an address on The Return to Christ by 
Rey. Dr. J. H. Ecob sketched the present outlook of 
the chureh. Rey. J. S. Williamson is the pastor. 
During the exercises it. was announced that seven 
beautiful windows are to be inserted by the Tiffany 
Co., New York, in memory of Hon. J. G. Blaine, Mr. 
Emmons Blaine and others. All the indebtedness 
of the church will be arranged for by Jan.1. The 
total membership is now 1,039. Thirteen men have 
gone forth from the church into the ministry. 


New Hampshire. 


MARLBORO.—Rey. J. S. Colby has resumed the 


sessions of the literary circle which he formed last 
year for the benefit of the young people of the vil- 
lage. The course mapped out for this season is 
with American authors. The first meeting was 
largely attended and indicates a development in 
interest beyond that of last year. The sessions are 
held at the parsonage on Saturday evenings. Mr. 
Colby has begun a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons, eleven in number, on The Kingdom of God on 
Earth. 


LEBANON.—An enjoyable occasion was the meet- 
ing of the church at its 126th anniversary. The work 
in all departments was reported in good condition. 
About $1,000 have recently been spent on the meet- 
ing house. 


MANOHESTER.—Franklin St. The semi-centen- 
nial anniversary was celebrated Oct. 14-16. Sunday 
morning a historical discourse was preached by 
Rev. Dr. S. C. Bartlett, a former pastor; a com- 
munion service, presided over by Rev. Dr. C. S. 
Murkland, also a former pastor, was held in the 
afternoon; and the present pastor, Rey. B. W. 
Lockhart, preached a special sermon in the evening. 
On Tuesday a reception was given in the forenoon 
in the church and in the afternoon a banquet was 
held in Mechanics’ Hall, presided over by ex-Gover- 
nor Smyth, followed by speeches from Deacons A. 
G. Fairbanks, A. H. Danie!s and F. B. Eaton, Col. 
A. E. Clarke, Judges I. W. Smith and David Cross, 
Gov. J. B. Smith, Rev. Drs. W. H. Fenn, C. S. Murk- 
land and Pres. W.J. Tucker, D. D., of Dartmouth, 
three of the ex-pastors, Rev. B. W. Lockhart, Rev. 
A.E,. Cross, Rev. N. M. Hall, Rev. Morton Dexter, 
the last three being sons of the church, and others. 
In the evening at a closing service addresses were 
made by Drs. Tucker, Fenn and Murkland. All the 
exercises were largely attended and characterized 
by a most enthusiastic spirit. The career of this 
ehurch has been distinguished by unusual har- 
mony and activity and it has long been one of the 
leading churches of our order. An interesting fact 
in its history is that two of its former pastors, Drs. 
Bartlett and Tucker, have become president of 
Dartmouth College, while another, Dr. Murkland, 
is president of the New Hampshire Agricultural 
College. 

Vermont. 

West RuTLAND.—rhe Rutland County Sunday 
School Association met in West Rutland, Oct. 10, 
with 100 delegates present. The reports of Sunday 
schools showed a large increase. Papers and ad- 
dresses were given on: The Social Phase of Sunday 
School Work, The Blessedness of Teaching, The 
Teacher as a Thorough Bible Student and the True 
Aim of Sunday School Work. Rey. J. H. Babbitt, 
State secretary, gave an address on The Work We 
Are Doing. Mr. B. C. Kinney reviewed his summer 
work in organizing schools in the county. The 
meeting was interesting and practical. 


Rhode Island. 


The Swedish church of Pawtucket has recently 
purchased a comfortable house of worship which 
was formerly owned by the Swedenborgians. 


Connecticut. 


DANBURY.—Second. The renovations in the inte- 
rior of the auditorium are just finished. A John- 
son organ has been put in and the Church Hymnary 
introduced. Two-thirds of the required $3,500 for 
these improvements have been subscribed. Thirty- 
five new members have been added the past year. 
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A union evangelistic campaign is being conducted 
and the city is thoroughly aroused. 

HARTFORD.— Windsor Avenue. The church has 
voted not to accept the resignation of its pastor, 
Rey. C. H. Smith.— South. Dr. B. P. Parker is to 
preach a series of Sunday morning sermons on Do- 
mestic Life. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


New Jersey. 


PLAINFIELD.—The fifteenth anniversary was cele- 
brated by special services Sept. 30. The pastor, Rev. 
C. L. Goodrich, preached an anniversary sermon to 
one of the largest congregations in the history of 
the church. A pleasant feature of the Sunday 
school celebration was the public recognition of 
nine graduates from the primary department. A 
social reunion was held Oct. 2, at which the first 
pastor of the church, Rey. William Manchee, was 
present. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Central. Miss Elsie M. Garrett- 
son, a member of this church, who has been four- 
teen years in Foochow, China, spoke Sunday even- 
ing on the condition and prospects of mission- 
ary work there. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Richards, 
D.D., also gave an address on Does China Need 
Christ? 

HARFORD.—Rev. Nestor Light is about to close 
his eight years’ pastorate, during which one-third 
of the present membership has joined the church. 
During the ninety-four years of the church’s history 
he is but the fourth pastor. With a renovated 
house of worship the church is in good condition 
for future usefulness. 


CAMBRIDGEBORO.—This church, which was much 
weakened by being several years pastorless, isagain 
renewing its strength under the leadership of Rey. 
S.A. Smith. It occupies a hopeful field in this rap- 
idly growing town, which is becoming popular as a 
health resort. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Illinois. 

Evyanston.—VFirst. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of organization has just been celebrated by a re- 
ception and sociable. The church is prospering 
under the pastorate of Dr. J. F. Loba, and is con- 
ducting an important and flourishing mission school 
in the southwestern part of the city. The building 
of a chapel for the accommodation of the mission is 
under consideration. 


Peorra.—VFirst. The Sunday school finds itself 
crowded forroom. Among the new features of its 
work is a class for young married couples, which 
starts with a membership of forty, all new-comers, 
consisting of lawyers, merchants, bankers and 
others. The leader is Superintendent N.C. Dough- 
erty of the city schools. The city missionary com- 
mittee of this church is offered a corner lot ina 
desirable portion of the town for a mission work. 
The present distribution of Congregational forces 
in the city is admirable, consisting of six churches 
and two flourishing Sunday schools, all having 
ample space for effort without trespassing on sister 
fields. This ninth opening will be in a new part of 
the town, where no churches as yet have entered. 
The great tabernacle erected by the Protestant 
churches for the meetings under the leadership of 
Dr. Chapman is ready for occupancy. It seats 4,800 
persons. The churches are looking forward with 
anticipation to the work. 


ONTARIO.—Rev. J. D. McCord, aided by Miss G. 
G. Bouslough, singer, has been helping Rev. W. B. 
Ladd ina series of meetings, at which the attend- 
ance waslarge and the interest deep. The people in 
this village have manifested a gratifying apprecia- 
tion of the labors of these two servants of the 
H.M.S. 

ALBION.—Virst. Rev. F. B. Hines has been hold- 
ing tent meetings, aided by Rev. R. W. Purdue. A 
good degree of interest has been manifest and the 
church has received eleven new members. 


WARRENSBURG —Eyangelist Van Auken has just 
elosed a series of special services. Thirty persons 
signed ‘decision cards,” and many of them will 
unite with the church. This church is moving 
toward a new building, which is sadly needed. 


2 
THE WEST. 
lowa. 

GARNER.—Since its organization three years ago, 
the church has grown steadily. Its present mem- 
bership is fifty, and about fifteen new members— 
six of them on confession—will soon beadded. A 
council met, Oct. 6, to examine the pastor, Samuel 
Simpson, for ordination. He began his work here 
in June, and six weeks ago was called to become the 
permanent pastor. The new house of worship was 
dedicated Oct. 7 in an impressive manner, Rev. F. E. 
Carter preaching the dedicatory sermon. With a 
new building, made inviting by all the modern im- 
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provements, including opera chairs, lighted by large, 
colored Gothic windows of cathedral) plate,and with 
a young pastor, intellectually and spiritually strong, 
the church looks forward hopefully to larger growth. 


Minnesota. 


Mr. F. M. Hubbell has closed his work at New 
Richland and returns to McCo1mick Seminary, Chi- 
cago. The church has been greatly revived, thir- 
teen bave been added to its membership and. a sup- 
ply secured for the winter.—Rey. Alexander Mc- 
Allister bas closed his work at Kanaranzi, Ash 
Creek and Ellsworth and moyed to Mapleton.—— 
Rey. Alexander McGregor has commenced work as 


the new pastor of Lowry Hill Church, Minneapolis - 


Kansas. ~ 


Downs.—Superintendent Broad and Evangelist 
Veazie held a missionary conference Oct. 5, at the 
close of which the church decided on immediate 
self-support, the pastor encouraging the movement 
by offering to reduce his salary $50 if tue church 
would raise a8 much more to replace the missionary 
aid expected for the coming year. 


Torpreka.—Central. Mr. G. T. Holbrook was ap- 
probated to preach by the Central Association, Sept. 
26. He has charge of the Lincoln Street Colored 
Church, a mission that is doing a successful work. 
The Sunday school numbers ninety-eight members, 
besides a kindergarten, Mr.J. C. Geach was also 
approbated at the same time. He has charge of the 
ehurch at Clay Center. 


GARFIELD.—This church, which was reduced to 
five members six months ago, has taken a new start. 
A student from Chicago Seminary spent the sum- 
mer preaching and visiting in the adjacent country. 
The membership is now twenty-five, with two C. E. 
Societies and three Sunday schools. The pastor’s 
parish extends twenty miles, with a population of 
about 1,000. The congregations number 250. 


KiNsLEY.—Remoyals have reduced the church to 
twenty-nine members, among them being only two 
men. There is no pastor, but the members lead the 


meetings. 
Nebraska. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The quinquennial report of the 
church shows that during the last five years ninety- 
six new members have been added on confession 
and 123 in all. The benevolence was $729, the ex- 
penses $11,000. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BASCOM, George S., Dwight, N. D., to Hankinson. 
BEMAN, Albert M., Corning, Lo., to South’ Ottumwa. 
BRAINERD, Frank G., formerly of Parkersburg, lo., to 
Spring Valtey, fil. Accepts. 
CLARK, William D., Chesterfield, ll, to Centralia. 
Accepts. 
COLE, Thomas W., Ravenna,Neb., to Grand Island. 
COOKMAN, Isaac, Freewill Baptist, of Nebraska, to 
Rockefeller, Ill. Accepts. 
DAVIS, Albert P., Boston, Mass., to Wakefield. 
GIMBLETY, William H., Carrington, N. D., to become 
reneral missionary of Northern Michigan. Declines. 
H aN Ss George W., Oakland, Cal., to Needles. Ac- 
cepts. 
LOL Monroe H., Iowa Falls, Io., to Harvey, Ill. Ac- 
cepts. 
MARKHAM, Henry F., formerly home missionary in 
Kansas, to Berlin, Mass. A eCT Ee, y 
MARVIN, J. P., Portsmouth, N. H., to West Charleston, 
Vt. Accepts. 
OTIS, Clark C., Palo, Mich., to Carson City. Accepts. 
PEN Sey John R., livington, N. Y.,to Third Ch., Ban- 
yor, Me. 
REID, David C., Spring Valley, Minn., accepts call to 
Leicester, Mass. 
ROWLEY, Ralph A., to become Sunday school superin- 
tendent in Oregon. Accepts. 
SEWALL, Oliver D., Strong, Me., to supply in Skowhe- 
an tor six months, 
STERLING, George, Berkeley, Mass., to Manomet. Ac- 
cepts. 
TAYLOR, W. P., Boston, Mass., to Newmarket, N. H. 
ac med D. Thomas, Howell’s, N. Y., to South Hart- 
ord. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


ADAMS, James R., o. First Ch., London, Ont., Oct. 8. 
Sermon, Dr. Joseph Wild; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Robert Hay, W. H. A. Claris, E. D. Silcox. 

BASSET, Franklin H., 0. Hartford, Mich., Oct. 8. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. H. Warren; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. B. Doda, H. W. Davis, U. DeW. Brower, G, L. Cady. 

CAMP, Edward C., 0. Worthington, Mass., Oct. 10. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Paul Van Dyke; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
CG. H. Hamlin, R. s. Underwood. 

HARRIS, Charles #., 0. Pilgrim Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
9, Sermon, Rey. F. 8. Fitch, D, D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Bailey, H. D. Sheldon, W. A. Hobbs, 
Ethan Curtis. 

HAYNES, Artemas.J., 0. First Ch., Harwich, Mass., 
Oct. 2. Sermon, Rev. J. W. Hayley; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. S. 13. Andrews, E. L. Marsh, E. I, Rackett. 

HAYNES, Charles S,and NEWKIRK, Ward D., 0. Mc- 
Leansville, N. ©., Oct. 7. 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. S. Sevier, C. C. Collins, 
F, W. Sims, G. 8. Dickerman. 

SIMPSON, Samuel, o. Garner, Io., Oct. 6. Sermon, Rev. 
W. R. Stewart; other.parts, Rev. Messrs. T. O. Doug- 
lass, D. D., &. KE. Carter. 

TOLLIVER, John W.,, i. St. John’s Ch., Springfield, 
Mass. Sermon, Dr. P. S. Moxom; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. L. F. Giroux, A. M. Spangler, W. T. Hutchins, 
W. H. Dexter. 

Resignations. 

COLLIE, Joseph, Delevan, Wis. 

DICKINSON, Charles H., Wellingford, Ct., to accept 
eall to Canandaigua, N. Y. 

DREW, Frank L, Gann Valley, Duncan and Pleasant 
Paks §. D., to take effect Dec. 1. 

FINSTER, Clarence, Rockford, Mich., withdraws resig- 


nation. 

GOODSPEED, Frank L., First Ch., Amherst, Mass., to 
accept call to First Ch., Springfield. 

HENDERSON, John H., Grand Island, Neb. 

PARKER, Thomas, St. Ignace, Mich. 

VILLIERS, J. Charles, Ottawa, Kan. 

WASHINGTON, Alonzo G., Leigh, Neb. 


Sermon, Dr. A. W. Curtis;’ 
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Churches Organized. 


CHEROKEE, Butte Co., Cal., Sept. 12. 
DAVENPORT, Io., Bethlebem, recognized Oct. 1. 
MAD INDIAN, Ala., Sept. 29. Twenty-six members. 
ROSEWOOD, Ala. Eighteen members. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The Mt. Horeb, Ky., Presbyterian Church has sus- 
pended Colonel W.C.P. Breckinridge from its mem- 
bership until Feb. 1, 1895. 


The Evening Bible School, which has just re- 
opened, will form an interesting and important 
feature of the school and class work carried on by 
the Boston Y. W.C. A.,40 Berkeley Street. Rey. 
J. M. Gray will repeat his popular course in outline 
Bible study on Tuesday evenings; Miss L. J. Gregg, 
Bible bistory and geography, illustrated, Wednesday 
evenings; Rey. J. M. Orrock, Bible interpretation, 
Thursday evenings. The Tuesday evening class 
will unite with Rey. A. J. Gordon’s training school. 


It is only five years since the Chicago Auxiliary 
of the American Tract Society came into existence. 
Although its income has been small its work has 
been very effective. The last year, ata cost of $768, 
four colporters bave made nearly 9,000 visits in Chi- 
cago alone, and through the literature they have 
put in circulation have reacbed a large army of Bo- 
hemians, Poles, Italians, Greeks and Germans, to 
say nothing of the Irish. It is not strange that 
during the past year the means of the society have 
been diminished, or that people out of employment 
should be rather more willing than ordinarily to 
read the papers and tracts put into their hands. 
Fifty-one churches and missions have been aided, 
and through Moody’s Bible Institute, the theologi- 
cal seminaries, the deaconesses’ homes, the Baptist 
training school and similar agencies, thousands | 
of persons who rarely hear the gospel have been { 
reached. The tracts have been printed in nineteen 
different languages. The secretary, Dr. Wherry, | 
whose salary is paid by the parent society, asks only | 
for $5,000 a year for the work in Chicago. 
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A LATE breakfast is often caused by a late milk- 
man. No cream for the coffee or oatmeal has de- 
layed many a morning meal. Keep a supply of 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Eyaporated Cream in the 


house, and avoid such annoyances. 
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When Others Fail 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the shat- 
tered system, by giving vigorous action to 
the digestive organs, creating an appetite 
and purifying the blood. It is prepared 
by modern methods, possesses the greatest 
curative powers, and has the most wonder- 
ful record of actual cures of any medicine 
in existence Be sure to get only Hood’s. 
Hood's Sarsa- 
Qe parilla 
‘“‘Hoad’s Sarsaparilla 
is the best medicine I é ures 
have ever taken fora : 
blood purifier. I had  tded 
a tired feeling, and was restless at night. 
I feel much better since taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I have taken a great many 
other medicines, but they have given me no 
relief, My wife and children have also 
taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for purifying the 
blood with beneficial results.’ Emi1L 
Kocu, Beecher, Ill. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


ee 


———————— 


: 
| 


The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest acz'icating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the czicinal writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 


save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


An Artistic Suite. 


In the phrase of Shakespeare, here is e’en as luxurious a Drawing-Room Set as 


e’er your observation coped withal. 


It contains four pieces: A latest pattern Parisian Sofa, two full-framed Easy Chairs 
and one Wall Chair. The completion of this magnificent set and its exhibition in our 


warerooms this week have produced a veritable sensation. 


offered. 


Nothing finer has ever been 


The frames of extra size afford an unusual expanse for decorative display. The 
broad surface of dark-veined Cuban Mahogany is covered with a veritable maze of 
Marquetry. Superb floral wreaths and festoons, with full-blown roses, morning glories, 


etc., 


are present in lavish profusion, A triple row of: inlay of-brass, copper, ebony, 


tulip wood, rosewood, boxwood, tortoise and mother-of-pearl appears on each frame. 


The covering of the sofa is a satin 
design in self- colors. 


In any other leading warerooms in this country this set would 


twice our price. 


damask with a ground of cafe au lait and the 
The chairs are similarly covered with an azure ground. 


be marked at nearly 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


{ NEAR_UNION 
STAT 


BOSTON. 


R.R. \ 
ATION, 


“Cg pv TBO 1 JEPER ERE 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 FEET, DIA. OF DRUM 
8¥2 INCHES; WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 42 HOURS. THE LAUNDRY AND 
SOAPS, “ BORAXINE AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


$10.00) You Ger ALL FOR, $40.00. 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. 
TOILET 


WE WILL SEND BOx AND HEATER ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY YOU CAN REMIT 


THe LARKIN Soap MrG.@- BurrAaroNy ~ 


IF NOT. HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
See Congregationalist, October 11. 


WITH A. Compisnnies 
“Sweet HOME” SOAP. 


$10.00 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The abnormal strength of the market for 
sterling exchange ought to direct the thought- 
ful attention of our business men and our law- 
makers to the condition of our currency and 
emphasize the importance of an early improve- 
ment on that condition. It is announced that 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. will ship to 
Europe this week $500,000 in gold. The ad- 
vance of exchange to within a fraction of. a 
price which would necessitate shipments, at 
@ time when gold imports would be natural 
and usual, iy extremely suggestive of disorder 
somewhere, and such an advance so early in 
the season is at least ominous of a resumption 
of gold exports much before the usual season 

_ and of a larger volume of such exports during 
the winter than any of us care to see. 

The apprehension growing out of this threat- 
ened export of gold is due to a peculiar cir- 
cumstance. It is not due to any lack of the 
yellow metal in this country, for the total 
national stock is by everybody believed to be 
ample. The unfortunate distribution of this 
stock is the weak point in our situation. Our 
large national supply of gold is distributed 
among the people and among the banks; it is 
not in the treasury. The government holds 
an available gold balance of only about $60,- 
000,000. Of course, under our currency system, 
the burden of the gold shipments will have to 
be borne by the government treasury. The 
bankers who ship the gold go to their banks 
and get the paper money which is their due 
and then go to the treasury to have the bills 
redeemed in gold. The government has out 
some $800,000,000 of paper and silver currency 
which it is bound to maintain at a par with 
gold—that is, is always bound to give gold for 
the other forms of currency. 

To do this it has the altogether inadequate 
gold reserve of $60,000,000. At times when 
gold exports occur the test of this inter-con- 
vertibility of our various kinds of currency is 
applied. And it is the recurrence of this test 
which makes us fear the export of gold in 
large volume. The result, we all have confi- 
dence, will be satisfactory. Government will 
sell more bonds, attract gold to the treasury, 
meet the demands and we shall breathe freely 
again, But until the end isin sight anxiety 
and apprehension will hold sway and disturb 
business. 

The moral is plain. Thegovernment should 
be divorced from the banking business. It 
should withdraw to its legitimate function of 
coining only absolute money. It should leave 
to the banks the business of note issuing, with 
a partial reserve to secure such notes. Then 
the burden of gold exports would fall upon 
the banks; they would satisfy it out of their 
abundant supplies or check it by contracting 
their note issues and raising interest rates. 
‘There would be preparation in advance for 
such movements of the precious metals. But 
the government cannot, in the nature of 
things, make this preparation. It is not, and 
cannot be, a free banking factor in the com- 
munity. Its banking functions are limited 
and are rigid in their operations. They are in 
‘substance to increase or,reduce the volume of 
floating currency ‘with an absolute disregard 
of the needs of commerce. They are intensely 
mischievous’ at frequent intervals and are 
likely to operate that way this winter. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’sS CALEFORNIA TOURS,— 
Tourists going to California will find in Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcowb’s series of eight winter ex- 
cursions comforts and luxuries otherwise unattain- 
able. Their parties travel in special Pullman vesti- 
buled trains with dining-cars and every other first- 
class appointment. The tickets permit the holder 
to exercise his own preferences as to place and time 
of sojourn on the Pacific coast and insure reduced 
hotel rates. Nine parties will return next spring 
‘with special escort, while the tickets are equally 
good returning independently on any regular train. 
The tourists have a choice of three homeward 
routes. The first two outward excursions will leave 
Boston Noy.15 and Dec.13, Raymond & Whitcomb, 
296 Washington Street, Boston, will send a descrip- 
tive book to any address 
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‘“ MERIT WINS” for pains and injuries, Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Beware! deserving preparations are quickly 
counterfeited. 


A HINT TO Economists.—If you want to econo- 
mize, and yet to own the finest furniture of the day, 
it will be a wise plan to visit the Paine warerooms 
on Canal Street before concluding any furniture 
purchases. The prices which they are quoting this 
week on their finest drawing-room work are lower 
than anything ever before known in this city. In 
some respects they are almost sensational. In our 
judgment it will be many years before furniture 
reaches a lower price level than it has now attained. 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congrégationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, 2% 
the prices annexed, 


THE Century, MALATINE es ccccer ces svicscencscevesses $3.60 


Harper's Magazine c2iicscssscnecsenesciees 3.25 
PAU EAULC MOUEDI Vices steele) oiaissie(s'siv.s/p'elble.0.0a'9:0 3.25 
Scribner’s Magazine.......0.scevsccscccees 2.60 


Harper’s Weekly 
P Bazar 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 


changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. ; 


Financial. 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money?” 


Our little book is sent 

free. It will help you 

| whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention the Congreyationalist. 


~ YUMA IMPROVEMEN? CO., — 
7% Gold Bonds. 


Tie Yuma Improvement Company offers at par 
and accrued interest, $429,000 ofits 7 per cent. First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds of $1.000 each, due 1913. : 

Votal issue $500,000. Careful and reliable esti- 
mates show that the net earnings will be not less 
than $.76,00) perannum, Trustee ofthe Mortgage, 

THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., 
New York, who will diliver the Bonds, pro rata as 
near as may be, on receipt of applications and sub- 
SCMPUOUS: DIRECTORS. 

COLE SAUNDERS, President of the Company. | 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cash. Nat’1 Bk. N. America, N.Y. 
WILLIAM W. RO3SITER, Pres. Term. Wareh’se Co.N.Y. , 
WILLIAM SHERER, Mangr. New York Clearing House. 
CHARLES MORGAN, Coun.-at-Law, 16 William St., N. ¥ 

Fu!l particulars, prospectus and forms of applica- 
tion can be had of THE YUMA IMPROVEMENT CO., 
2 Wat St., UNITED BANK BLDG@., New York City. 

Cc, lL. Van DE WATER, Secretary. 
%o 


45 Milk Street, 
bSoston, Mass. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 


BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
134 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms, Loans to 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
lowing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


8) FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES carn voine 


FarmLi 
Send for References. HIGHEST SAKE INTER. 
0 Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 
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hich would YOU 


Nerves 


° 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—Byt 


Concentrated, 
Prompt, 
Powerful. 


Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘‘ How to Get a Free Sample,’’ 


to the Sole Agents, 


LO. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
£06-108 Fulton St., New Vork City. 


Financial. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 


CASH CAPITAL....... $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund .........:..ees00e 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losse nsand Taxes 880,941.78 
Net BONDLIIS tasinas sacinsindelertelaslecisln cei ehnaaersenitle 1,009,548,38 

CASH ASSETS................. $9,116,182.11 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cashin DANKA) accra Seth odedadchaacsasces. sec « $193,631.78 
TROa RR CD EO rao ematene mae tth woe inal nG mccaeuisieine's 1,563,781.37 


| Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


TP SGRGO pe nsnisiet este tases vee plattas notice eesmeeceee 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

(METKOU VAIN aac sacuscdeone cath« omeaevenines 3,573,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value). 5 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 121,000.00 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of 


PAS ONER Det ealdenia aslsiceainn weep acai ian oak eielsinices 718,505,67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 
4 9 WY Va AB eS Rebar e menus Sore ea %9,116,182.11 


D. A. HEALD, President. = 
of ¥ WNow oR } Vice-Presidents. 
. G. , JR. 


Ww. L. re : 
T. B. GREENE, 5 Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEW YORK, July 11, 1893. 


FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OR TEE ‘ 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5} per cent., payable semi-annually, 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowleige of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surpius ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 


Western Mortgages 


Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. GIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


° CHEQUES 


of THE CHEQUE BANK of LONDON, 
issued for over 20 years, give TRAV- 
ELLERS the advantage of their OWN 
BANK ACCOUNT, in Cheques from 
£1 upward, that are cashed EVERY- 
WHERE by 15,000 Agents, and by 
HOTELS, SHOPS, STEAMSHIP and 
RAILROAD COS. Time and money 
saved. Send for Circular. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 

Gen’! Agent, 2 Wall St., New York 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


In Kansas City, Mo., a gospel wagon is used to 
hold meetings every Sunday afternoon in sections 
of the city without churches. 


Once every month a New Orleans society holds a 
meeting at which everything recited or sung is 
giyen from memory. A part of the exercises con- 
sists of repeating in concert a psalm that has been 
learned. 


The society at Auburn, Cal., conducts meetings at 
the county jail every Sunday. The prisoners often 
learn some appropriate song during the week in 
order that they may be prepared to join in the 
meeting. : 


For three years the society at West Torrington, 
Ct., has given an annual reception to the old people 
of the neighborhood. Of those present at the last 
gathering of this kind five were more than eighty 
years old and one was more than ninety. 


The local union of Newark, N. J., has started a 
campaign for good citizenship that includes a series 
of meetings extending over a week and addressed 
by Rev. W. H. Boole, D.D., numerous mass meet- 
ings, with John G. Woolley as one of the speakers, 
special sermons by tte pastors every other month, 
and the appointment of workers to note violations 
of the laws governing saloons and elections. 


Ag nearly all of the delegates to the California 
convention of Y. M. GC. Associations were Endeavor- 
ers, four of the societies in Oakland, where the con- 
vention was held, provided collations during the 
convention, and on Sunday evening there was held 
a union meeting of six of the societies, attended by 
more than a thousand and led by General Secretary 
L. W. Messer of Chicago. 


The societies in Cleveland, O., have divided the 
city among themselves by districts, and assigned 
each district to the especial oversight of a commit- 
tee, which is to report at once to a central com- 
mittee any breaking of the laws by saloons, or other 
evils in their district. The names of the lawbreak- 
ers are furnished to the newspapers. The records 
of candidates for office are investigated and re- 
ported to the central committee, which reports to 
the local societies. 


Texas has a State corrrespondence committee, 
which obtained from the district superintendents 
the names of societies, corresponding secretaries 
or individuals whom they might help by a letter. 
To each of these they wrote and thus learned of 
others whom they might aid. The letters received 
in reply were sent to the superintendents of the 
districts from which they came in order that they 
might gain a better knowledge of their fields. The 
result has been a great quickening of zeal in weak 
societies and careless members, a greater interest 
of the societies in one another, and the distribution 
of literature in many towns now without a society. 


While there was a general feeling of disappoint- 
ment inthe program for the ninth annual conyen- 
tion of the Vermont Christian Endeavor Union, 
held at Néwport, Oct. 2, 3, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining speakers from outside the State, the meet- 
ing was one of the most helpful ever held. The vital 
needs of the work were recognized and the best ways 
of meeting them presented hy various workers, 
The unexpected presence of Mr. Arthur W. Mil- 
bury, secretary of the Industrial Christian Alliance, 
New York City, was an inspiration. The reports 
fail to show the actual results, as only 149 out of 
299 societies were heard from. These societies, 
however, report 5,431 active and 1,890 associate 
members. There are seventy-five Junior societies 
in the State with a membership of 2,919, Mr. E.G. 
Osgood of Bellows Falls was elected president. 


PuRvFY your blood, tone up the system, and regu- 
late the digestive organs by taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Sold by all druggists. 


rilla. 


FoR DURABILITY,ECONOMY AND FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 


FOR AN AFTER DINNER SHINE, ORTO 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH. 
MAKES NO DUST, IN 5&10 CENT TIN BOXES. 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse Bros.,PrRor’s, CANTON,MASS. 
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BOYS’ WINTER CLOTHING 


We are now receiving from our work- 


rooms winter clothing for boys from four 


to nineteen years of age. 

These garments are made in the work- 
shops in our buildings, 398 and 400 Wash- 
ington Street, and parents who desire 
clothing for their boys which they can 
know is made under proper sanitary con- 
ditions are invited to examine our stock 
and visit our workrooms. 

No other house in the country under- 
takes to make boys’ clothing as we make it. 

Our patent elastic curved waistband is 
a desirable adjunct to short trousers and 
cau be had only on trousers of our make. 


MMacullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


ENGLISH 
HALL St. Michael’s 
ARI Ae Chimes. 


Also Clocks striking the hours and_ half-hours 
only, for One Hundred Dollars and upward.s 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St.. Boston. 


Westminster, 
Whittington 


AND 


WANTED.—A copy of the Records of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council held in London, Eng., 
July, 1891, for which a fair price will be paid, Adaress 
“BLL. d.,” the Congregationalist. 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at the 
store or your own door, see that the 
full name 


SILVER 


O a 
ELECT ICON 


is on the box and also the figure of a 
woman cleaning silver, printed IN RED. 
None other is genuine, 

We: do not employ pedlers. 


If in doubt send to us 
for trial quantity. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St, New York. 


; . . IF YOU WANT A 


AAA AMA AAAS 
ANTHNTNA i Fe dtutarninogy 
\\t\" i} 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
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“Oh, no, pardon me, but 
I've learned that 
skirt bindings do 
nok ‘all wear 
labout alike.’ 
Nothing equals 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
for wear. They last 


as long as the skirt.” 


Look for 'S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. Accept no substitute. 


e 


Qa 


x 
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“The Best’? 


Says Miss 
Parloa 

of the 
American 
Cooking 
School 


il 
In Practical Use, Fine Finish, Durability, 
Perfection in Eyery Detail, it has no equal. 
ONLY BEST WORKMANSHIP 
AND MATERIAL EMPLOYED. 


The Highest Awards fromthe World’s Fair 
at Chicago, and Mechanics Charitable Asso- 
ciation, Boston. No other makers of like 
goods received such endorsement, 


‘“BOSTON HEATER” 


gives powerful and eyen heat, free from 
gas and dust, with less fuel than by other 
methods. Used for warm air only or in 
combination with hot water. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction or no Sale 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
MAGEE FURNACE. COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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“A.M, Eames & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


2) AR . 
|.» \ Carriage 
SOUTH FRA INGHAM 4 
Aa Wheels. 
. S. ay Light Wheels of Best Grades 
& a Specialty. also 


‘Wagon and Cart Wheels. 


PIANO 


We will sentl our roo-Page 


Write us. 


Catalogue Free giving valuable infor- 
mation. 
us wherever you live. 
reasonable for strictly First-Class Pianos. 


We make it easy to deal with 
Our prices are most 


We Sell on Easy Payments. We 
take old Pianos in exchange, even though 
you live two thousand miles away. We 
guarantee satisfaction, or Piano to be re- 
turned to us at our expense for railroad 


freight both ways. 
183 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDUCATION. 


— Rey. Dr. P. §. Moxom of Springfield 
has been selected to serve as one of the uni- 
versity preachers at Harvard 


—— Mr. Henry C. Vedder, until recently the 
able literary editor of the Examiner, willleave 
that post to accept the chair of church history 
in Crozier Theological Seminary. 

— The fall term of Washburn College, 
Topeka, opened Sept. 12, with an attendance 
of about two hundred students and the pros- 
pect of an additional hundred before the year 
closes. It has a strong faculty and is well 
equipped for thorough and successful work. 


—— The glittering prize of $15,000 hangs be- 
fore the eyes of Dorchester, Salem, Plymouth, 
and it will fall into the lap or laps of the com- 
munity or communities that prove to the gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth and his council 
that within them were held the first town 
meeting in America and the first free public 
school supported by general taxation. In 
view of the conflicting evidence brought be- 
fore the tribunal last week, the judges are not 
to be congratulated on the ease of their task, 
nor does it seem at all certain that any deci- 
sion now can make certain that subsequent 
unearthing of documentary proof will not 
prove the site or sites selected to be untenable. 


—<— 


ESTIMATES OF MEN, 
CHARLES DARWIN. 


Whatever final value may be assigned to his 
doctrine, nothing can ever detract from the 
luster shed upon it by the wealth of his knowl- 
edge and the infinite ingenuity of his resource. 
The intrinsic power of his theory is shown at 
least in this one respect, that in the depart- 
ment of knowledge with which he is con- 
cerned it has effected an eatire revolution in 
the methods of research. Before his time the 
study of living nature had a tendency to be 
merely statistical; since his time it has be- 
come predominatiugly historical.— Lord Salis- 
bury. 

STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

Few writers of fiction who have appeared 
in England in the last decade have given their 
readers more satisfaction than Mr. Stanley J. 
Weyman, and no single writer of the number 
can be said to have approached him, much 
less to have equaled him, in the romantic 
world of the historical novel, where so many 
men of talent are perpetually seeking, but 
generally missing, distinction. He has what 
every historical novelist must have in order 
to interest us—the faculty of inventing com- 
plicated plots which involve and develop stir- 
ring incidents, or, Jacking this faculty, the 
knowledge and the tact that can select genuine 
historical episodes that fulfill these condi- 
tions; and he has the kind of learning which 
restores the past picturesquely to the imagi- 
nation, andimparts vitality to the personality 
of men and women of other races than his 
own, Other historical novelists have acquired 
this leainivg, but few, when they have ac- 
quired it, have so mastered it and made it 
their own as to bear it lightly like a flower.— 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 


DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


_ Other men at the bar have, perhaps, had a 
more profound knowledge of the techuical 
details of law, but none have seen the law 
more truly in its immediate relation to public 
welfare. Other men have been more devoted 
to research and gathered richer stores of eru- 
dition to throw light upon the law, but few, 
if auy, have koown so well how to inspire 
others in research, or with such good judg- 
ment to select from its fruits that which was 
of prime importance to his purpose. There 
have been other men more given to close and 
sustained reasoning, but few able to put such 
a forceful personality into the presentation 
of legal reasoning. There have been other 
lawyers with more notable gifts of wit, hu- 
mor, satire and invective, but few, if any, 
whose prepossessing presenceand keen-minded 
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powers in a personal controversy delivered 
harder blows or sharper thrusts, yet with so 
much respect for forensic and parliamentary 
proprieties. Others have been more eloquent 
to the popular appreciation, but few have had 
such a vigorous grasp of thought or such con- 
vincing power in forcing hesitating minds to 
a firm conclusion.— Austin Abbott. 

a as ry WSEes 


CALENDAR. 


A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Nonpartisan National W. ©. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, Pa., Nov. 13-16. 

W.C.T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Nov. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 
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 O9T45 Summer Ot 
Aldjoining €.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


INSPECT AND COMPARE 
Our Select Stock of 


Prince Albert Coat Back 


150 in. sweep of the highest grade of workmanship. 


complete assortment of Trimmings. 


onee to avoid delays later in the season, 
A new invoice received of the choicest 


fnterrational 


tir Company 
BOTP4H5 Summer St 
Adjoining C.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 
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Alaska Seal Jackets 


With Extra Large French Sleeves and 


In 30 in., 33 in., 36 in., 38 in., 40 in. and 45 in. lengths. 


Alaska Seal, American Sable, Hudson Bay and 
Russian Sable, Black Marten, Persian and Moire 
Astrakhan Capes in 24 to 40 ingh length, and from 90 in. to 


Ermine and Chinchilla Capes 
For evening wear. Special attention of Dressmakers is called to our 


Orders for Remodeling Fur Garments should be placed at 


Cloth Garments and Capes 


rom the leading Parisian, Berlin and New York Makers. 


To our Ladies’ Tailoring we have added a Dressmaking 
Department under the direction of one of the leading Dressmakers. 
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No lamp is good without 
its own chimney. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney is made 
for every lamp or burner in 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
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| THE HALF-HOSE 7arare 
amm—— Of /407, C70 
Fit Well, Look Well, 


Descriptive Price-List to any applicant, 


RNVR\N NVR N NS NEES 


ON THE TOE 


Wear Well. 


They are the only half-hose constructed in accordance with 


THE SHAPE OF THE HUMAN FOOT. 


tS Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a ‘be 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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DEDIOATION IN ST. LOUIS. 


Lhe beautiful new building of the Compton 
Hill Church was dedicated Oct. 9. Dr. Mi- 
chael Burnham preached a powerful sermon 
from 1 Tim. 3: 15, and Dr. C.S. Sargent offered 
the dedicatory prayer. An elaborate program 
had been prepared for the occasion and the 
music and floral decorations added much to 
the impressiveness of the services. The large 
audience overflowed the auditorium. 

The building is situated on the corner of 
Lafayette and Compton Avenues, in one of 
the pleasantest sections of the city and in a 
large field distinctively its own. It is con- 
structed of Indiana Bedford stone and is of 
artistic design, presenting a structure at once 
massive and beautiful. The tower on the cor- 
ner contains the main entrance and vestibule, 
opening into the commodious auditorium, 
which is octagonal in form, with a ribbed and 


domed ceiling and having a seating capacity 


of 800. The old chapel, with a capacity of 350, 
now serves as a lecture-room and opens into 
the auditorium. There is also provision. for 
a gallery when needed, seating 450 persons 
more, making the total seating capacity 1,600 
Social rooms open into the lecture hall and a 
basement contains kitchen, dining and toilet 
rooms. 

The pastor’s study, in the main tower, is a 
model of convenience and beauty. The stained 
glass windows are the subject of general com- 
mendation. The church is heated with steam 
and lighted by electricity. The pulpit is in 
the corner opposite the tower; the pews, cir- 
cular in form, and other furnishings are of 
quartered oak ; the floor is bowled, and the or- 
gan and choir loft are behind the pulpit. The 
cost of the new building is $30,000, making the 
property complete worth $60,000, with an in- 
debtedness of $20,000. The organ will cost 
$5,000 additional. 

The completion of this edifice marks an era 


in St. Louis Congregationalism, adding, as it | 
does, one of the finest buildings and most spa- | 
cious auditoriums to the many fine edifices in | 


‘the city. The total membership is-402, The 
church started thirteen years and a half ago 
“without a member or a dollar.” Its 
and only pastor is Dr. G. C. Adams, to whose 
faith and fortitude the new building is a 
crowning monument, and he and his people 
are to be congratulated on the consummation 
of whatis the greatest Congregational achieve- 
ment in St. Louis since the founding of the 
First and Pilgrim Churches. Ww. M. J. 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BLISS—LITTLE-In the Assembly’s Presbyterian 
Chureh, Wasbington. D.C., Sept. 25, by Rev. G. O 
Little, D. D., father of the bride, Dr. Charles Lincoln 
Bliss of Beyrout, Syria, son of the late Rey. Isaac G. 
Bliss, D. D., and Edith Mitchell Little 

CLARK—ELLIOTT—In Boston, Oct. 9, by Rev. R. B. 
Tobey, Charles Clark of Andover and Elizabeth J. 
Elliott of Ashby. 

ROBINSON—PRINGLE-In St. Johnsbury Center, Vt., 
Sept. 20, by Rev. Perrin B. Fisk, Rev. Charles F. Rob- 
inson of Meriden, N. H., and Florence E Pringle of 
St. Johnsbury Center. 

SHEARMAN—STILLMAN—In Brooklyn, N.Y., Oct. 11, 
by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Rev. Thomas G. Shear- 
man, Jr.,and Nellie Hall Stillman. 


ET 


Deaths. 


COOLEY—In Springfield, Oct. 1, Rev. Henry Cooley, 
aged 84 yrs. 

DININ—In Chelsea, Oct. 14, Jobn E, Dinin, He was 

E born in Jamestown, N. Y., and had lived fifty-four 
years in Chelsea, where be was a merchant tailor. As 
& member of the First Church since it was started he 
was an earnest worker in its support 

EATON—In West Somerville, Ot. 11, Elizabeth A., 
widow of the late Rev. P. $. Baton, aged 89 yrs., 10 
mos. 

TRAYVIS—In Brighton, Oct. 7, of diphtheria, Stanley 
Valentine, youngest child of Charles B. and Lucinda 

| P. Travis, aged 4 yrs., 9 mos. 


DEACON JOHN H. PLUMER. 
Deacon Plumer died in South Berwick, Me., Oct. 4. 


He was born in this town some sixty-five years ago, and 


has been a lifelong resident. In the near circle of home 
friends he has for many years been the strong pillar 
around which relatives have clustered and upon which 
they have leaned. As a citizen he has long been actively 
and infiuentially identified with the best things in the 
town. He has been that rare man—a good citizen. AS 
a Christian Mr. Plumer inherited the faith. 


cessor, and he has held the office for more than eighteen 
ears. In this office he was wise, prudert and helpful. 
‘or nearly thirty years he was Sunday school superin- 
tendent, 
to his heart. 
chureh mourns an officer. The town laments a citizen. 
The poor and needy miss a kindly friend.t=- on G. L. 


first | 


His father 
was a deacon of the Congregational church for a long 
time, and at bis death the son was chosen as his suc- 


and the interests of the school were very dear 
He was, indeed, a brother beloved. The 
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Well Worth Reading. 


MISS E, 


@Read this remarkably interesting letter, 
with the accompanying beautiful portrait 
from Miss E. Burke, of Amoskeag, N. H., 
which we place before our reiders: 

“Soon alter graduating from school, I was 
stricken down with nervous prostration, and 
no one but God knows what I suffered. 

‘‘T was so nervous that the least little thing 
would cause my heart to flutter and palpitate. 
I was also troubled with severe headache and 
dizziness, which unfitted me for auy mental 
work. I tried several highly recommended 
compounds, but they did me no good. 

“At last, I decided to give Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy a trial. 
What a blessing it has proved to me! Ican 
truly say that I owe my present excellent 
health to Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. We keep it in the house, as it 
cures a sick headache or neuralgia in every 
case, and gives immediate relief. 

“Tam so grateful for the good this wonder- 
ful remedy has done me, and in order that 
other poor sufferers may be pointed to the 
path of health, I deem it my duty to state 
what Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
‘remedy has done for me. My faith is so 
strong in this grand medicine which has done 
me so much good, that I urge others to use 
it and get well. 1 have recommended it to 
several, who have tried it and been cured.” 
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HER DUTY TO TELL. 


One of the Loveliest of Ladies Writes a Letter Which 
Readers Will Never Forget. It is a Grand Letter and 


Ls 


BURKE. 


Here is the voluntary t<stimony of a most 
estimable lady, that she was cured by Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

It is a wonderful tribute to the great value 
of this medicine in curing disease. There is 
a large class of people who, while not exactly 
sick, suffer from extreme nervousness, feel 
weak and tired, lack their old-time strength 
and ambition. They do not eat or sleep 
well, wake mornings tired, with dull-feeling 
head and no inclination to take hold of their 
work. f 

To all such we would recommend Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
for it will certainly give strong nerves and 
vigorous bodies—in fact, will make you 
strong and well. 

This medicine is recommended by doctors. 
Itis nota patent medicine, but the prescription 
of the most successful living specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
He has the largest practice in the world, and 
this grand medical discovery is the result of 
his vast experience. The great reputation of 
Dr. Greene is a guarantee that this medicine 
will cure, and the fact that he can be con- 
sulted by any one at any time free of charge, 
personally or by letter, gives absolute assur- 
ance of the beneficial action of this wonderful 
medicine. 


SALAD DRESSING” 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 22, 
at 10 4. M. Topic, Our Foreign Missionary Work. 
Speakers, Rev. Charles H. Daniels, D. D., Rev. W. W. 
Jordan, Rey. Smith Baker, D. D. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEPTING in the 
roe of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M. 


WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Uxbridge, Oct. 31 . 


i alae NORTH ASSOCIATION, Gardner, Oct. 23, 
A.M. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W. B. M., quarterly 
meeting, Union Church, South Weymouth, Oct. 23, 
.M. 


SEMI-ANNUAL State W. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Con- 
vention, Prospect Street Church, Cambridgeport, Oct. 
17, 18. Opening session, 2.30 P, M. 


UNION BIRLE CLASS, under Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P.M. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, fif- 
teenth annual meeting will be held in the Union Con- 
gregational Church, Bostouv, corner of West Newton 
Street and Columbus Avenue, Wednesday, Oct. 31. Ses- 
sions, 10.30 A.M and 2 P.M. There will be the usual 
business, reports of secretary, treasurer and auxiliaries 
and election of officers. Addresses will be made by 
Mrs. H. S. Caswell, Miss Mary P. Lord of North Dakota, 
Rey. Néhemiah Boynton, D.D., and others. Basket 
lunch, ANNA A, PICKENS, Secretary. 


THK AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION —The 
forty eighth annual meeting of the American Mission- 
ary Association will be held in the First Congregational 
Chureh, Lowcll. Mass., Oct. 23-25, beginning at three 
o’cloeck on Tuesday afternoon, at which time the gen- 
eral survey and treasurer’s report will be presented, In 
the evening Rev. C. H. Richards, D D., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will preach the sermon. Hospitalities will be ex- 
tendeu to all officials of the A. M. A., to all speakers at™ 
the meetiny, all pasturs and missionaries present, all 
life members of the association and all duly accredited 
deleyates, who will send their names in advance of the 
meeting to Rev. George H. Johnsou, 255 Branch Street, 
Lowell. The Merrimac House and the American House 
in Lowe!l will receive guests of the A. M. A. at #2.00 per 
day. The arrangements for reduced railroad rates are 
that round-trip tickets will be sold, good going the 20th 
to the z5th, aud good returning until the 3lst, inclusive, 
at the following rates: Two cents per mile trom points 
within 25 miles from Lowell, with a minimum rate of 
twenty-five cents; $1 from points from 25 to 33 miles 
from Lowell and’ one and one-half cents per mile from 
points more than 33 miles from Lowell; from territory 
of principal connecting trunk lines, fare and a third, 
certificate er ecatoe to be indorsed by Deacon 
James G. buttrick, Lowell, Mass. Rouna-trip tickets 
on the fare and one-third pian cin be purchased at prin- 
cipal points on these railroads and steamboat lines: 
Boston & Albany, New York & New Engiand, New York, 
New Haven & Uartford, Old Colony, Kall River, Nor- 
wich, Providence, Stonington. 


FALL MEETINGS. 
South Norwalk, Tuesday, Nov. 20, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MWISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasnrer. 

WomMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House, Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, £20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
RIGN Missions, Congreyational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. [angdon S$, Ward, Treasurer; Charies KE. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent, Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 15) Washing- 
ton St. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 ana 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gree jonal House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices,-or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SoOCcI- 
ETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL KDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Co:lege and Edi cation 
Society and New West Kducation Commission.) EK. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field rote E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS, BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston, 
. MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ot.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the Nationas Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. (areful attention will be given to Sa oa 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. CHARLES B. RICH, Sec- 
Tre’ 


Connecticut, 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
su) a ecated supplies and candidates.. Address Rev. 
wr, acon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev, ALEXANDER MCKENZIH, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S, SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S HRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Jreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general missien 
work, more especially in rural districts Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philade!lphia, doVars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P, 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Koom 8, Boston. 
Post office address, Pox 1632. 


Cleanses, 
Preserves, and 
Beautifies 


Viele elaainls 
Price, 25 cents. 
Sample Free. 
E. W. HOYT & CO- 


LOWELL, MASS, 


Prophylactic 


means decay preventing. 


The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 


prevents decay because it cleans be- 
tween the teeth. In use, follow directions, 


Universally approved by dentists. 
Sold everywhere, or S5c. by mail, | 
postpaid, 


* An instructive book about the teeth sent free on reques 


I 


SKINS ON FIRE 


Instantly 
Relieved by 


3. CUTICURA 


GKINS ‘ON FIRE with torturing, dis- 

figuring eczemas and every species of 
itching, burning, and scaly skin and scalp 
diseases relicved by a single application and 
speedily cured by CUTICURA when the 
best physicians, hospitals, and all else fails. 


Sold throughout the ~-orld. Price, Curicura, 
60c.; SOAP, 25c,; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTrER Drua 
AND CHEM. Corp ,§ le Propri_iors, Boston. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
} devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
bas given no relief, They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO, 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Drum in 
position. 


AYER’S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 
ADMITTED 


READ RULE XV. 


“Articles 
that are in oO 
any way dan- 
gerous or of- 
fensive, also @ 
patent medi- 9 
cines, nos- 8 
trums, and 0 

empirical preparations, whose 9 
-ingredients are concealed, will § 
not be admitted to the Expo-/0 
sition.”’ ; oO 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 2 
oO 
° 
° 
oO 
oO 
° 
roy 
9 


cause it is a standard pharmaceutical 
preparation, and all that a family medi- ° 
cine should be. 


At the 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


209029000090000900900 


SESE LSE LOS GOEL HOOOO OOO 


PIPOPDPITIIS DODO 


Grand National Prize at Paris, %S 
“a 


of 1'6,600 francs to T. LAROCRE. 


QUINA-LAROGHE, 


; 


& 
“ 


mie Z 

HIGHLY For “A 

ENDORSED Stomach 5 

bythe medical , \ affections, 6 

faculty of ee Loss of Ap~ ¢ 

> Paris. An : 'petite,Men- Q 

$ agreeable and Be popree: & 

‘highly effica- ay & 

2 clousnemedy. | iS AAR a 

K 5 a 

, London Feverand $ 

Lancet. Ague, ZA 

‘Retarded % 

,Gonvales- ms 

cence. 4 

y PARIS: 22 rus Drouot, é 

é E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTSFORTHEU.S. 4 

a4 1a 

g 80 North William 8t., N. Y. % 
Ls SOOSK 


Tused Ely’s Cream Balm 
catarrh and have re- 
I be- 
lieve it a safe and certain 
cure. Very pleasant to 
take.—Wm. Fraser, Roch- 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The alm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


To ‘Barley Crystals, 
gd Pastry Flour. 
Europe. 

ples Free. 
Wao, N.Y., U.S, As 


Also Gluten Dysperg 
and Patent Biscugi 


Pamphlets 


Write Farwell Z j 


ay J § SE § onsoBagsTrial 
Rasy, durable and 
sae ss Een SCO MRC A radical 


cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue. 
EGULESTON TRUSS Co., Masonic Lemple, Chicago, Hl. 


! Absolutely 
y Pure 


f A cream of tartar baking powder. Hg ees of all in leavening 
y  strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Vy 

¥ 

(| 

, FOR 

M Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
y Rheumatism, Soreness, 
¥ Toothache, Earache, 

vy Lameness, Wounds, 

Wy Chilblains, Burns, 

\h Catarrh, Colds, USE 
SNL Bruises, Piles, 

y [eee] Ane 


(uimizeD! 


PONDS 
XTRACT 


“Economy 
is Wealth” 


Insurance at 274 Usual Rates. 


¥ WILL 


Why pay $100 


per year for your Life Insurance 
when the same amount of Insur- 
ance can be had in one of the 
strongest Life Insurance Compa- 


nies in the World 
for $50? 


¥ MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
¥ LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


iy E. B. HARPER, President. 

V RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING. 

W MEMBERSHIP, ABOUT........ 0000-2... 0000 seeeeeee ert eeee cette 83,000 
W Interest Income, annually, exceeds......-.-.--- ceses rere eres $130,000.00 
WW Bi-Monthly Income exceeds... .....---.-- ise s ie ae hsheal aemiendtaren, 750,000.00 
Wy RESERVE FUND, SEPT. 13, 1894.........-.. cece e eee eens 3, 725,509.00 
¥ Death Claims paid, Over.....------+-ee eee e eee eee eres 19,728,655.00 
y Saving in Premiums CPI Cie on UDO R ODE OA SQUOT DDE I 40,000,000.00 
Ny New Business in 1893 exceeded................. -.::.-64,000,000.00 
iy INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds......-..sseereeee rere reese 270,000,000.00 
\( Agents can find lucrative positions in every city, county, and state 

\( with this Association. Positions always open to competent meu. 

W Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 
Nt) Office, or by any of the Association’s General Agents. 

Vy Home Office, Broadway, Cor. Duane St., New York. 
a er roe 

MY Boston Office, 120 Tremont Street, 


L. Y. MANNING, Ass’t Sec. Cc. E. MOODY, Manager. 
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BEST FOK SHIKTS. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO,, OIN'’TI. 


A Healthy, Happy, Hearty 


NESTLE’S FOOD BABY. 


No Mal to be added to Nestlé’s Food. That is a fact 
which we want every mother to know. The 
————~_ danger of cow’s milk is entirely avoided. The 
loss of thousands of infant lives every year can be traced di- 
rectly to the use of cow’s milk, Nestlé’s Food furnishes com- 
plete nourishment and is safe. 
A can containing enough Food for a day’s meals and our 
book, ‘‘ Tue Bay,” sent free on application. 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., 72 Warren St., NEW YORK, sole agents for U. So 
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COAN, MISSIONARY TO HAWATI. 


TITUS 


Born Feb, 1, 1801; died Dec. 1, 1882 
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HARVEST 
HOME 
SERVICES. 


The Congregationalist Service No. 1, 
called A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING, 
perfectly adapted for the use of churches 
proposing to hold a Harvest Home Service 
in which it is desired that the congregation 
should participate heartily. These Services 
have been a pronounced success, twenty 
haying been- published during the year. 
They have circulated to the extent of nearly 
half a million and the demand still con 
tinues, new churches ad »pting them every 
week, j 


is 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES, 
FIRST SERIES. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—-Pilgrim 


Fathers. 15—Children’s Service. 16—National. EVEN- 
TIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in 
God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 8—House of our God. 
ll—The Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. 
GENERAL WORSHIP, 17—“‘Abide with us.” 18—“‘ Eternal 
light of light.” 19—‘‘I will extol tnee.”” 20,—“ God be 
with us for the night is closing.” 


100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid; less than 
100 copies of one number, 
1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1853. 

3 EasT 4TH STREBT, N. Y. 


THE’ FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ¥.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-pagea 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19 Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For the higher education of young women. Build 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Tweuty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, oe aratory and optional. Yedr commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Prinei 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22boys. F.B. KNAPP, S. B. 


New YorK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


Day Schoo! for Girls, 22 East 54th Street, 
Reopens Oct. 4. Kindergarten Oct. 10. Fifteenth year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory oi Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. Hatz, General Mer., Boston, Mass, 
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3 CHAUTAUQUA 
READING CIRCLE. 

A definite course in English History 

and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and 


Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan, Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878, iS 


2 John H. Vincent, Dent. 50, Buffalo, N.Y. @& 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON: 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADWVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONG REGATIONALIST. 


QaAra 
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Published every Thursday. 
Per Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50, 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00, 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, 10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Tlonths, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


e 

RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subsecriber’s adcress, as 
printed upon the paper. If a ppects receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANGES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 

given at anu time, to take effect at the expiration of the 

subscription 


ADVERTISING KATHS,—Zzd cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; Il} inches to the column 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NomTioks, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents pel 
line, each insertion, vet. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered as second-ciass mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 


25 October 1894 


LATEST AND BEST! 


McINTOSH'S ANTHEMS. 


110 Pieces. 256 Pages. 


SOLOS QUARTETS 
DUETS CHORUSES 


For Quartet and Chorus Choirs. 


TRIOS 


This admirable new collection is the latest 
result of. the author’s careful study and 
acute musical taste. The best American 
and foreign composers are represented, and 
the music throughout is of rare excellence 
and impressiveness. 

Two Editions: “ Round Notes” and “ Character . 

Notes.” 
Each, per volume, $1.00, postpaid. 
Per doz., $9.00, not postpaid. 


(liver Ditvon Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO,N.Y. J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 


APPEARANCES 


With the musical qualities of the Estey 
Organ every one is familiar. But let us 
say a word about its appearance. 

Even Napoleon could not afford to 
overlook appearance, for he hired Talma 
to teach him how to appear to advantage. 

The decorative effect of an 


Estcy Organ 


in any drawing-room is easily worth its 
cost. The new models are the latest 
triumphs of the designer’s art. 


They represent thought, study, 
and the ability to carry each into 
execution. Imposing modelsin all 
the newand fancy woods make the 
Estey an Organ rarely equaled in 
appearance. And the price is a 
revelation to the organ seeker. 


Gracefulness of design, excellence of 
materials and workmanship, purity of 
tone and guaranteed durability combine 
to make the Estey the leading popular 
organ of today. 


Illustrated catalogue sent free 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOOK & HASTINGS C'- 
Boston and New Yors 


Established in 182° 


Subscribers’ Column 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight rords 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion, Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post offiee ud- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. pe 

Registered Pharmacist. — Situation wanted; 18 
years’ experience: reg. in Mass. ; A \o. lreference. Ad- 
dress, * Druggist,’”? No. 49 Fremout St., Spring ficld, Mass. 


Wanted, by woman. formerly teacher, a place in 
country home where she can pay for board by domestic 
service. Address *F. J D.,” 58 Milton St., Brockton, 
Mass. 


25 October 1894 
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AT A LONG BLAST WITH THE Ram's HORN THE 
WALLS OF THE CITY SHALL FALL ---JOSH. 6:5. 


CURRENCY AND STAMPS COME SAFELY. 


a 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Their Wedding Journey. 


By W.D.Howe.ts. Holiday Hdition. Fully 
Illustrated by CiimrroRD CARLETON, and 
bound in very attractive style from a design 
by Mrs. Whitman. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems. 


By T. B. Aupricu. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
A beautiful book, containing the poems writ- 
ten by Mr. AupricH in the last six years. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in a new Cambridge Edition. 
Printed from wholly new plates, large type, 
on opaque paper. With a _ Biograpbical 
Sketch, Notes, Index to Titles and First 
Lines, a Portrait, and an Engraving of Whit- 
tier’s Amesbury home. Uniform with the 
Cambridge Longfellow. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or 
full levant, $5.50. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy-volume Edition. In four beautiful 
volumes, large type, opaque paper, tasteful 
binding. With four Portraits and a View of 
Whittier’s Oak Knoll home. Uniform with 
the Handy-volume Longfeliow. 4vols., 16mo, 
$5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75; full 
morocco, flexible, in fine leather box, $9.75; 
full calf, flexible, $12.75. 


Riverby. 


A volume of eighteen characteristic out-door 
papers on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, 
prairies, and other appetizing subjects, 
treated with great freshness and insight. 


By Joun Burrovueus, author of ‘‘ Wake- 
Robin,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. +: seni 
The Bell=-Ringer of Angel’s, and 


Other Stories. 


A new volume of Brer Harrnr’s inimitable 
stories. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Published this Day: 
NUMBER 103, 
THE OLD 


FARMERS’ ALMANACK 


—FOR— 


1895. 


ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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OR PARTICULARS concerning this unique contest and extraordinar 
g Af 
offer see current issues of The Ram’s Horn, which just now is filled with articles 
of stirring interest, including: 1. JUDAS AND JORN. A serial story. Illustrated. 


ll. WHY BE A CHRISTIAN? Different reasons presented by D. L. Moody, 


To Unite Christendom. 


THE RAM’S HORN, America’s great interdenominational weekly 


offers a PRIZE of 


$100 in Gold Coin 


unite the great Churches of Christendom. 


B. Fay Mills, Joseph Cook, the late Prof. Swing, and others. 


Il. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES a Model Baptist, a Catholic, a Congregationalist, 
an Episcopalian, a Lutheran, a Methodist, and Presbyterian, of TO-DAY. 


Answered by the leaders of thought in these respective folds. 


lV. A PLAIN TALK TO THE PULPIT. By a well-known Journalist. 
V. THE END OF THE WORLD, What and When It May Be. 


The Above Articles Will be Historic. They may be seen in weekly issues of The Ram’s Horn, which has 16 pages 


Sketches, and pictures (including Frank Beard’s 


Send $1.00 For Trial Subscription. 
Address, .THE RAM’S HORN, 1116 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


The Ram's Horn is showing the world that religious instruction need not be stupid nor commonplace. —Indianapolis Journal. 
It ought to have a MILLION SUBSCRIBERS.—Chaplain McCabe, 


SS TE SE, ES RD ES TT IT IE ERI 

great Cartoons) which are always unique and sometimes wonderful, 

volume sold for $5.00 in January. though the subscription price is but 
Do Not Miss a Single Number. 


‘ 


PROGID VSD CGO HV GBBT SVIG DV SGI SPOTS VSS OOGTELS ITD 


By a Pre-Millenarian and a Post-Millenarian. 


of Miscellaneous Stories, 
Last year’s 
1,50, 


It is worth THREE TIMES its cost.—D». 


“THE BEST OF CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES,”’—AND NOW THE ONLY ONE. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Beginning a New Volume. The November Number. 


Now ts the time to subscribe. 


best of children’s magazines” is now the only high-class monthly for 


T* greatest year ST. NICHOLAS has ever had is just closing. ‘The 
It is without a rival. 


young folks published in America. 
Rudyard Kipling’s famous ‘‘ Jungle Stories,”’ 


written especially for St. NICHOLAS, were a great feature of 1894, 
and it will be pleasant news that Mr. Kipling will.continue them Wo4 
in the coming volume, which begins with the beautiful November } 
issue now ready everywhere. 

While their elders are reading Prof. Sloane’s Life of 
Napoleon in Zhe Century, the boys and girls will be 
enjoying a story life of the same great hero, told by 
Elbridge S. Brooks, and superbly illustrated. 


‘‘A Boy of the First Empire ”’ 


is the title, and its hero renders a service to Napoleon, 
becomes one of his pages, and finally an aide. He is 
with him at the most critical times of his life—at the 
departure for Elba, and at Waterloo. The story glows 
with pageantry, and is a truthful account, verified by 
the latest information, of the life ofthe man of destiny.” 
“A Boy of the First Empire” begins in November. SS 

“The Quadrupeds of North America,” entertaining and up-to- 
date chapters on animals, will be contributed during the year by the well-known 
naturalist Prof. W. T. Hornaday, and Theodore Roosevelt will 
write a series to be called **‘ Hero-Tales from American History,” 
recounting famous deeds of heroism which young people ought to know more 
about. The series on ** Historic Dwarfs” will be continued, and Prof. 
Brander Matthews will include in his entertaining papers on **The 
Great American Authors” accounts of the lives of Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Poe, and Lowell. 


Five Serial Stories 


are among the features: one called ** Chris and the Wonderful Lamp” 
recounts the marvelous adventures of a modern boy who became the accidental 
purchaser of Aladdin’s lamp. A delightful story of college girls, ** The Three 
Freshmen,” will appeal to every girl; and **Teddy and Carrots,” 
James Otis’s serial of newsboy life, will be read by every boy. A serial story 
by Frances Courtenay Baylor is to appear. 

‘> West Point” will recéive attention from Lieut. Putnam, and Life on a 
Man-of- War will be described by Ensign Ellicott, of the flag-ship “Chicago.” 

Stories of Famous Horses in history and mythology — Bucephalus, 
Napoleon’s and Sheridan’s horses, etc.—will be told. City Fire Depart- 
ments will be treated, and The Boys’ Brigade. More of Palmer Cox’s 
famous ** Brownies ” are promised. 


No home where there are children should be 
without the influence of ST. NICHOLAS. 


Begin to take it with November. This number is on every news-stand; price, 
25 cents. A year’s subscription costs $3.00. All dealers, or the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York. 


to anyone who will write the briefest and best plan and creed to 


A Plain Talk to the Press. By a well-known Preacher. 


Cuyler, 
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OUR NEW BOOKS 


WALKER’S 
COMPREHENSIVE 
CONCORDANCE. 
By Rev. J. B. R. WALKER. 8vo, pp. 980, 
cloth, $2.00; half leather, $3.00. 


One alphabet for all words. 50,000 more references 
than Cruden’s. Based on the Authorized Version. 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 


By Rey. Morton DEXTER. Price, $1.25. 


The esse: tial facts given in a way both scholarly and 
popular. Especiatiy valuable for Scrooby Clubs. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS for 1895. 
Sermons on the International S. S. Lessons. 


Twentieth Series. Price, $1.25. 
Fully up to the high standard of previous years. 


FATHER EELLS. 
By Rev. Myron EELLS, D.D. Price, $1.25. 


Among home missionary pioneers the name of Cush- 
ing Eells stands next to that of the martyr Whitman. 
The story of his life is of great value and interest. 


THE DAYS OF PRINCE MAURICE. 
By Mary O. NuTTInG, author of ‘‘ William 
the Silent.’’ Price, $1.50. 


The bistory of the last years of the war in which the 
Netherlands threw off the yoke of Spain related in a 
clear and interesting manner. 


FANNY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By Mrs. M. E. DRAKE. Price, $1.25. 


“Fanny” was a home missionary horse. The story 
is a picturesque one, abounding in vivid description. 


ST. ROCKWELLS’ LITTLE BROTHER. 


By Mrs. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. $1.50. 
“The little brother’? was a street Arab. The book 


tells how St. Rockwells helped him to a better life. 
GARRET GRAIN. 
By Mrs. FRANK LEE. Price, $1.25. 


A beautiful story of real boy and girl life in a home 
where all help and all are helped, 


ENDEAVOR CHRIS. 


By IsaBELLA T. Hopxins. Price, $1.50. 


Endeavor Chris was a waif. How he grew up to a 
sweet and beautiful child, whose motto was, ‘I'll 
endeavor,” the story tells in a most interesting way. 


JACKY LEE; His Lessons Out of School. 
By Mrs. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. $1.25. 


A boy’s story, full of interest and teaching its useful 
lessons in a most engaging way. 


SNOWED IN. 
By Wiis Boyp ALLEN. Price, $1.00. 
Whatever Mr. Allen writes is sure to find interested 
readers, and this book is no exception. 


THE DOTTY SERIES. 
By Kate W. and ErskINE M. HAMILTON. 
6 vols. Price, $2.00. 


For youngest readers, charming pictures and stories, 


Congregational 8.8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


A NEW PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


THE FOE IN THE CUP. 


By M. C. HAZARD. Simple, effective temperance 
service. Any school can sing it. 


8 pp. Per 100 Copies, $2.00. 


HARVEST SERVICES. rors @itazarn. 


16 pp. Original Music. $4.00 per 100 copies. 
VIIl. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
XXVIII. SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 
XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE. 
Also at same price ($4.00 per 100 copies): 
Missionary Service. 
XVI. WHITE HARVEST FIELDS. 
Anniversary. 
VII. OUR FESTIVAL. 
Temperance. 
XII. BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 


Samples of any of the above, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


MR. J. B. HERBERT 

Has just completed his CHRISTMAS PRAISE SERVICE 
for 1894, entitled THE STORY OF AGES; a Yuletide 
Concert Exercise, consisting of carols, recitations, 
responsive readings,ecc. A complete and unusually 
attractive program. By mail, 5c.; by express $4.00 
per 100, not prepaid. CLAYTON F.Summy, Publisher, 
174 Wabash Avenue, Chicayo. 


LANGUAGES MASTERED IN 10 WEEKS, 


Part I. (3 Lessons) either language, sent for 25c. 
MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
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~The Sea-Robbers 
Of New York. . 


A thrilling narrative, by Mr. THOMAS A. JANVIER, 
illustrated by Mr. HOWARD PYLE, recounting the 
adventures of ‘“‘the Red Sea trade’’ pirates dur- 
ing the early period of New York’s history, is in ‘ 


- Harper's Magazine 


Mr. PouLTNEY BicrLow has a very interesting paper on 
The Cossack as Cowboy, Soldier, and Citizen, illustrated 
from drawings made in Russia by Mr. FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


There are Five Short Stories, and Many Other Attractions 


Ready October 22 Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


NOG at Sty for God's Little Ones 


EDITED BY 
BERTHA F. VELLA, C. C. McCABE, D. B. TOWNER and W. N. HARTSHORN. 


To the Primary Teacher 


Song and Study for God’s Little Ones is a book of about 
180 pages. It contains more than 80 sweet and practical songs for 
children. A large proportion of them are new for this book, and 
include many Motion songs, together with the famous ‘“ Palestine 
Song’’ used in teaching Bible geography. 

The Bible Studies, a SupPLEMENTAL CouRSE OF STUDY, are 
a series of exercises which are used in Primary classes and Junior 
Societies. These studies are practical, having been in use in Primary classes and tested. 


Children’s Exercises are given in this book for Opening, Closing, Praise, Prayer, 
Gift, Birthday and Lesson Services. 


Special Services and Songs, for Easter, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Children’s or 
Floral Sunday and Harvest Time are included. 


The Words of some of the Sweetest O1d Hymms of the Church are given, in 
addition to the songs to be committed to memory and sung by the children. 


This Book is the result of many years experience in active Primary class teaching, 
and should be in every Primary worker’s class. 


Price, Postage paid, 25 cemtss; 12 copies by express, not prepaid, $2.40; $20.00 
per 100. You can order from the MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


or from R. R. NICCABE & CO., Publishers, 166 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 3 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D., 


Editor of this paper, writes: ‘I have much enjoyed examining ‘SonG AND Srupy.’ It shows, I believe 
the very spirit of children, and the songs selected have both the rhythm which wins children and 
persists in lingering in their thoughts, and also the simple and devout spirit which children love to 
express. The arrangement, too, is excellent. I am sure in the variety of songs, the Bible studies and 
the services, you have done a service for which a great many mothers and teachers will be thankful.” 


BOOOEOOOECOCOOOCO0E0O0O080B0OCO0SO8OSOOC® 
is the most for religious 
® | he successful of all TO RAISE MONEY purposes, 
8 Chuich Revenues wonderfully gCEenEe, A tae — poke 
() | regular, sure, popular. Wesupply everything for it: Envelopes 
nve ope printed, numbered and dated; boxes, offering cards, register of con: 
tributors, &c. Having special facilities not possessed by others we can 
3 S stem save you money. Send for Catalogue and Price List. Mention this paper. 
9 OY PAUL & FALCONER, 204 Water St., Balto., M4. 
OOCSOSOGOPOGOOOGOSOG 0G 0019289? FOOOS ODO SOOT OA AND 


The Pen warranted always to work, never to dry up or clog, and not to leak or 00ze. 
Write for cireular to COLUMBIAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


When not in use the pen is drawn down into the ink, this insures the pen against drying up, and closes the barrel se 
that no ink can possibly escape. 


Columbian Fountain Pen 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Have Just Published: 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A House in Bloomsbury. 


Second Edition. $1.25. 

“The best story she has written since ‘Lady Jane.’” 
—The Athenxum. 

“Far above the fiction of the day.”—The Speaker. 

“Fresh and original.’’— St. James’s Gazette. 


Kitty Alone. 
By S. 
able power and vigor. 


Barine Goutp, <A novel of remark- 
$1.25. 


The Highway of Sorrow. 


A novel. By Miss Hespa StRETTON. With 


portrait of the author. $1.25. 


A noble story of love and faith brought triumphant 
through suffering across the Russian via dolorosa of 
Siberia. Written in collaboration with the celebrated 
writer Stepniak. 


Domestic Manners of the 
Americans. | 


By Mrs. Trouuopr. 2 vols., 12mo. Re- 
printed from the first edition of 1832, now 
rare, with 24 illustrations from contemporary 
drawings, $3.50. 


° 
My Study Fire. | 
Second Series. By HamILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 

With 3 photogravures. Gilt top, $1.50. 

Also a new edition of Mr. Mabie’s previous books. 
My Study Fire, Under the Trees and Else- 
where, Short Studies in Literature, Essays in 
Literary Interpretation. Each with 8 Photo- 
gravures, in dainty binding, gilt top, $1.50. 


Where Honour Leads. 
A sequel to her bright and winning story, 
“A Question of Honour.’”’ By LynpE PAaLmeEr, | 
author of ‘* The Magnet Stories,” etc. 16mo, 
$1 25. 


First in the Field. 


An engaging story of adventure in New 
South Wales By GrorGE MANVILLE FENN. 
With iUlustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


** Write jor complete descriptive list of our new 
and forthcoming books. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


149=151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Meme taune  ¢ 


The Leading 
$ 
: 


Hymn and Tune Books. 


FOR CHURCHES. 


The New Laudes Domini, the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 
best — supplied to churches at the lowest 
possible price, The success of the day. 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 


Meeting, containing the very best 
hymns and tunes forthe purpose — beau- 
tifully printed —new type—handsome 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities. 


. FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Laudes Domini for the Sun- 


day-School. Recommended by Bish- 
op Vincent, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Rey. Dr. Schauffler — al 
denominations uniting on it. ‘‘A perfect 
book.” 50 per cent. more matter than 
others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. 


Books for Responsive Reading. 


Write for particulars and samples. Best 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION ea | NEW YORK. 


yore an 


’ 
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THREE NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 


Life and Letters of Erasmus. 
~ By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


8vo, $2.50. 


The Author, in concluding his work, says: ‘‘I have endeay- 
ored to put before you the character and thought of an 
extraordinary man at the most exciting period of modern 
history. [t is a period of which the story is still disfigured by 
passion and prejudice. I believe you will best see what it 
really was if you look at it through the eyes of Erasmus.” 


‘‘The lectures are deeply interesting and cast a powerful 
light upon a most important epoch. They are written in that 
bright and fascinating style so characteristic of Mr, Froude. "Philadelphia PES S, 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 


By PAUL SABATIER. 


Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton.  8yo, $2.50. 


“The most popular and one of the most charming books in France at the present 
time. Every critic of any authority in Paris has written in praise of it. The book 
will attract interest in this country not only for its subject and the quality of its 
style, but for the undeniable evidence that it faithfully reflects the mind and ethical 


By R. 


2 vols. 


ture ; 
discrimination ; 


E,. PROTHERO and Dean BRADLEY. 


aspirations of the French people at this moment.” —Mew York Times. 


Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. 


New and Cheaper Edition. (lustrated. 


8vo, $5.00. 


“A valuable and permanent addition to English litera- 
a book written with admirable insight, delicacy, and 
a book 
points of view—as embodying an immense mass of pictur- 
esque description and entertaining anecdotes from Stanley’s 
own pen, as portraying 
fascinating figures of the Victorian epoch, and as contrib- 
‘uting to our knowledge of a most agitated and momentous 


interesting from three distinct 


at full” length one of the most 


—London Academy. 


153= 157 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


2 

; period in the history of the English Church.” 
: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

ew 


THE BUILDING OF 
CHARACTER. (Lat- 
est issue.) 16mo, cloth, 
white back, gilt top, 
$1.00; white and gold, 
full gilt, $1.25. Levant 
morocco, $2.50. 


book to help in read- 
ing the Bible into life. 
16mo, cloth, white 
back, gilt top, $1.00; 
white and gold, full 
gilt, $1.25. Levant 
Morocco, $2.50. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. A book to stimu- 
late the reader to earnest and worthy living. 16mo, 
cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, 
full gilt, $1.25. Levant morocco, $2.50. 


THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. Dedicated to those 
who want to grow better. 16mo,cloth, white back, 
gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, full gilt, $1.25. 
Levant morocco, $2.50. 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOWS. Selec- 
tions from Dr. Miller’s writings, arranged b 
Evalena lI. Fryer. 18mo, ornamental binding, with 
portrait, 75 cents. 


‘ For Sale by All Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


THE CHILDREN. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side, Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c. 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address, 
with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
& Co., Galesburg, Ill, Mention paper. 


A) 


NARPERS 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


AFFORDED BY ITS COM- 
ADVANTAGES BESIDE ! 


OFFERS EVERYTHING 
PETITORS AND EIGHT 


PRIZES of $1 to $25 for excellence 
in Needlework, Photography, 
Metal Work, etc. 


Articles to be exhibited in New York in December 
YOU MAY COMPETE 
Particulars, with sample copy, free 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


NOW READY! 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894 


CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS. The new Can- 
tata. By Dr.W. HOWARD DOANE. Especially attract- 
ive for young people, and will be greatly enjoyed by 
the old folks. Full of bright, innocent amusement, 
Dialogues, Recitations, and Charming Music. 30 
cents, postpaid. 

ISED REDEEMER. _ Christmas 

Mala Ao For the Sunday School. By the Rev. 
ROBERT LowRY. Anexcellent arrangement of Scrip- 
ture for responsive readings. fresh, stirring and 
forceful music. The service is so constructed that 
recitations and other exercises may be introduced if 
desired. & cents, postpaid. 

HEEL FEAST. By Mrs. 
™H HE Ser MaS. WHE A new and picturesque 
service for the little folks. 6 cents, postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 25. Bright, original 
Carols by popular composers. 4 cents, postpaid. 


TIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
ed Bella la 4 cents, postpaid. Selections of 
appropriate poetry and prose. Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4, eight 
pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


25 October 1894 
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THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 

One old and one new subscription, $5.00. 

Club of five, one at least being new, 10.00. 


CHURCH CLUB AGENTS. Those who are willing to 
make a canvass of their church and community 
should wrice us for terms. We pay very liberally 
for such work. 

We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,¥¢ Send the 


‘alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% DR. STALKER’S ART OF HEARING, °K 
With portrait and biograph- 
ical note of the author (No. 
4 of the Handbook Series), is 
now ready. From the wide 
attention these papers have 
excited it is evident that 
many pastors will appreciate 
. this opportunity of securing 
them in convenient form for 
distribution. 

4 cents each; 10 copies, 25 

cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK No. 1. PRAYER MEETING TOPIOS; 
No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS; No. 3. ORGANIZED 
WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
ist Series of 20 numbers now complete. 2nd Series 
begins Noy. 1, and will be issued semi-monthly. 
First six numbers will be based on the I am’s of 
Jesus. Subscriptions for Series of 1894-1895, at 25 
cents each, will now be received. 
ist SERIES, 1=20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3,—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 
10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
8—House of our God. 1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
13—God in Nature. GHNERAL WORSHIP, 17—“‘ Abide 
with us.” 18—“‘ Eternal light of light.” 19—‘*I will extol 
Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 
We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
Services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
Nos. 17-20 are suitable for any sermon theme. No. 20 
ready this week. 


OT ses ought to be next Sunday 
many thoughts concerning and pe- 
titions in behalf of the men behind 
prison bars. It is the one day in all the 
year known as Prisoners’ Sunday and, while 
this class of our population ought not to 
be forgotten at other times, it is fitting that 
there should be a special day when they 
are called to mind. With a prison popula- 
tion in our own country of not less than 
50,000 persons we can hardly help reflect- 
ing on the good which would accrue to the 
nation if but a small proportion could be 
restored to society truly reformed and re- 
generated. Let us not fail also to return 
thanks for the improvement in recent years 
in the management of jails and prisons, and 
for the vastly superior methods of classify- 
ing and caring for the inmates. There is 
further cause for gratitude in the fact that 
it is presumably only the evil-doers who are 
imprisoned today, when not so very many 
years ago innocent men, women and chil- 
dren often languished in dungeons at the 
behest of ecclesiastical or civic tyrants. 
Give Prisoners’ Sunday its due, mindful of 
Him who said, ‘I was in prison and ye 
came unto Me.’’ 


Boston Thursday 25 October 1894 


The first Methodist church in the coun- 
try to adopt individual communion cups is 
the oldest representative of the denomina- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y. Methodists, like 
Episcopalians, receive the sacrament at the 
altar from the minister, who in this case 
passes a tray containing about thirty glass 
cups, taking them out and replacing them 
himself. There is a series of trays set one 
on the other, the top one having a cover, 
thus allowing them all to be filled before 
the service and kept free from impurities. 
This device was designed by the gentlemen 
of the committee, one of whom was the pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Rochester University, 
and is giving general satisfaction. It seems 
to possess peculiar advantages. Rochester, 
by the way, appears to be especially friendly 
to the new idea, two of the strongest 
churches in the city, the North Baptist and 
the Central Presbyterian, having adopted 
several months ago the individual chalice. 
We know already of half a dozen Con- 
gregational churches which have wheeled 
into line and of several other prominent 
churches of our order which are discussing 
the change. A thorough canvassing of the 
matter can, in our opinion, lead to nothing 
else than a favorable conclusion. 


While in some religious denominations 
there is a disposition toward closer union 
with others, one more denomination is to 
be added to the long list. The Evangel- 
ical Association is a body of about 2,000 
churches and 150,000 members, mostly 
Germans, in doctrine and polity similar to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. About 
seven years ago a quarrel arose within this 
body over a very trifling question. The 
General Conference of the church, when it 
adjourned, asked the Board of Publication 
to select the next place of meeting, A 
minority contended that the bishops ought 
to decide the time and place for the meet- 
ing. Ill feeling was aroused, two distinct 
parties were formed, each party attempted 
to bring leading officers of the other before 
ecclesiastical courts and finally both par- 
ties appealed to the civil courts, and now 
the Supreme Court of Indiana having 
rendered its decision in favor of the 
majority party, the defeated party has 
formed a new denomination, naming it 
“ The United Evangelical Church.’ Itisa 
curious question by what subtle sense of 
humor every religious faction which sets up 
for itself is led to choose a name which 
affirms its unity and orthodoxy. One would 
suppose that every such possible title had 
been already appropriated. Perhaps this 
division will serve as a warning to the wings 
of other denominations not to appeal to the 
civil courts to fasten them more firmly to 
the common body. 


It will be remembered that Cardinal 
Newman’s final break with the English 
Church was caused by his objection to the 
appointment of an Anglican bishop of 
Jerusalem. A somewhat similar case has 
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just arisen to disturb the Puseyite section o¢ 
that church in connection with the English 
mission in Spain, which has been growing 
in numbers of late, and for which the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin has been asked to ordain 
a bishop. Again the cry of ‘‘intrusion”’’ 
has been raised, and the Puseyite journals 
are urging that, if a bishop must be ordained, 
it should be done by the Old Catholic bishops 
of the Continent. Why it should be an 
intrusion to cross the channel but not to 
pass an arbitrary political boundary is not 
very clear, or whether Dutch and German 
bishops may safely undertake that upon 


' which Irish bishops may not venture, and 


whether the Old Catholic bishops would 
consent to ordain, under the circumstances, 
no one seems to have inquired. The Dublin 
archbishop, fortunately for his own peace 
of mind, seems to be undisturbed by the 
clamor, and the ‘‘ High Church”’ people 
must bear the shock of responsibility for an 
“intrusion’’ into the land of Torquemada 
and Philip, the husband of Bloody Mary, as 
bravely as they can. 


OUR USAGE IN ORDINATION. 


The decision of Judge Bolster, in the 
Roxbury Municipal Court on the 15th inst., 
in the case of the commonwealth against 
Mr, John Wriston, is of far more than ordi- 
nary interest. Mr. Wriston, a licentiate of 
the Suffolk North Association of ministers, 
and acting pastor of the Beachmont Church, 
had been arraigned upon the charge of 
solemnizing matrimony without being le- 
gally competent to do so under the statute. 
His defense was a claim that he was a fully 
ordained Congregational minister by virtue 
of a vote adopted by that church in Novem- 
ber, 1892. The statute gives power to 
every minister ‘‘ ordained according to the 


usage of his denomination.’’ Did Mr. 
Wriston come within this law? 
Mr. Wriston came from the Methodist 


Church in Ohio, where he had been a lay 
exhorter, in the summer of 1892, being called 
by the Beachmont church. In September 
of that year the church called a council to 
ordain Mr. Wriston to the pastorate, but 
the council thus assembled refused to do 
so and also refused to reconsider when the 
church requested it. It suggested, we be- 
lieve, that he pursue his studies, and also 
ask for a license, which he obtained imme- 
diately afterwards. This license, which 
was for one year, was renewed upon his 
written request dated Sept. 25, 1893. But 
the church, in November, 1892, had ‘* Voted: 
That this church does hereby authorize and 
empower our pastor to perform all the 
duties of an ordained minister.” 

Although then and now reported upon 
our rolls as a licentiate, and not as an or- 
dained minister, he claimed that the above . 
act of the church made him an ordained 
Congregational minister, according to our 
principles and usages, and that he was 
therefore authorized, under the statute, to 
perform the marriage ceremony, which he 
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did seven times. His able counsel, Mr. 
Thomas Weston, supported him in this 
claim with commendable skill, while Mr. 
Isaac F. Paul managed the case for the gov- 
ernment with marked acuteness. Perhaps 
the court was surprised to find itself 
plunged into the broad domain of Congre- 
gational history and polity. 

The question whether Mr. Wriston was 
“knowingly”? violating the statute does 
not interest us at this moment, except to 
suggest the caution which the judge de- 
clared every person was bound to exercise 
in ascertaining one’s authority. The main 
question was whether the vote of the church 
made Mr. Wriston an ordained minister ac- 
cording to our ‘“‘usage.’’ The judge lim- 
ited the word ‘‘denomination”’ to our own 
body of churches, and ruled out witnesses 
who were expected to declare what was the 
usage in their denomination. The statute 
means ‘‘denomination,’’ and not polity. 
Evidence was taken therefore as to the fact 
of ‘“‘usage,’’ which the court decided must 
be existing usage, whether it was or was 
not usage 250 years ago. The defense re- 
lied upon the asserted Congregational doc- 
trine that the local church has the sole 
right to elect its officers, including pastor, 
and ordain the latter, 

At the desire of one side or the other, 
Rev. Messrs. Hazen, Quint, Wellman, Coit 
and Bixby were called to testify. What- 
ever were the varying shades of theory held 
by these witnesses, each one testified that 
he had never known an instance where or- 
dination had taken place without the ‘ lay- 
ing on of hands’’—a service not performed 
by the Beachmont church. Nor had either 
of these ministers, in their wide experience, 
ever known an instance where a church had 
ordained a pastor by itself, that is, witheut 


the instrumentality and concurrence of a’ 


council of churches. It was testified also, 
without dissent, that if an ordination by a 
church alone should happen it could not, 
according to Congregational principles and 
usages, give any standing in our ministry. 
Mr. Bixby, who supported the validity of 
the ordination in some sense, declared that 
its force was limited to the Beachmont 
church and would expire if Mr. Wriston left 
that church; and that another ordiuation, 
in the usual form, would be requisite to give 
him standing asa Congregational minister 
in the fellowship of our churches. 

The decision of the judge, after two days’ 
hearing, was based upon the uncontradicted 
evidence of ‘‘usage’’? in our ordinations. 
Mr. Wriston had not been ‘ordained ac- 
cording to the usage of his denomination.” 
So plain a fact was as well known before 
the trial as after, but the decision, by com- 
petent judicial authority, as to what our 
usage is, is a most valuable one. .Mr. Wris- 
ton did not take an appeal, which he might 
have done, to a higher court. 

We are particularly glad, without refer- 
ence to the merits of this case, to find the 
fact sustained that no Jocal church can by 
its mere vote, without examination and 
without asking the counsel of the churches 
in fellowship, foist any man into our list of 
recognized ministers. A contrary decision 
would have given great comfort to those 
who talk of the looseness of Congregation- 

_alism. We cannot but think, however, that 
the unqualified and unexplained statement 
made by some Congregationalists, that 
every local. church has the sole right to 
ordain its pastor, is responsible for much 
theological mischief. The statement is an 


_stern answer; ‘‘I never!”’ 
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inheritance from days of crude ecclesiasti- 
cal attempts. It originated when ‘ ordina- 
tion’’ had no meaning beyond putting a 
man into a local office in a local church, 
and when any Christian ministry beyond 
such local office was absolutely denied. Its 
merit, then, was in its denial of the exist- 
ence of any power from without, such as 
existed in England, to force a minister upon 
a congregation. But ordination, whether 
to the pastorate or in view of other service, 
now denotes (as Dr. Wellman well showed 
in court) the setting apart of the man to 
the Christian ministry, which the installa- 
tion into local office follows. 

For such setting apart a council of 
churches comes into existence only upon 
the summons of some local church, and 
acts in behalf of that church, but, when 
assembled, it represents also the body of 
churches in the act of ordination and gives 
the minister all the standing which he can 
acquire in our fellowship by ordination. 

We are glad that a judicial decision has 
recorded our ‘‘usage,’’ and has done it with 
such evident accuracy that an appeal to a 
higher court was felt to be useless. 


STABILITY IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


It has been remarked that Holmes and 
Lowell, beginning upon opposite sides of 
the line between Orthodoxy and Unitarian- 
ism, each crossed that line and remained 
upon the side opposed to his childhood’s 
training. Holmes was the son of an Ortho- 
dox clergyman, but the bent of his mind 
carried him into the Unitariancamp. lLow- 
ell’s father was a Unitarian clergyman, but 
his later life brought him into sympathy 
with a body of Orthodox believers. The 
truth is, we suppose, that most active and 
powerful minds have a natural bias which 
tends to carry them in one direction or an- 
other in their religious thinking. There 
are born Calvinists and born Arminians— 
men who have an innate dislike to set forms 
and men to whom ritual is the very breath 
of spiritual life. Holmes could never have 
rested satisfied in his father’s church any 
more than Newman could have remained 
permanently in a Protestant communion. 

If strong men follow the bent of their 
own thinking, and go to their own place, 
however, there are others who change be- 
cause they are too weak to resist the cur- 
rent in which they happen to be caught. 
They may follow a strong man’s lead, but 
they themselves show no sign of strength. 
They are simply carried away by special 
pleading or personal ‘fascination, or arift 
with the fashionable movement of the time. 
Barring the self-conceit, the difference be- 
tween the two classes may be illustrated by 
the reply of the Quaker to an acquaintance 
who was remarking upon the force of en- 
vironment and early education: ‘‘ Why, 
friend Jones,’’ he said, ‘“‘if you and I had 
been born in Turkey we would have been 
Mohammedans.”’ ‘Thee would,’’ was the 
It was of this 
latter class that William Blake was think- 
ing when he wrote in his description of his 
own engraving of the Canterbury Pilgrims: 
‘“‘Names alter, things never alter. I have 
known multitudes of those who would have 
been monks in the age of monkery, who in 
this deistical age are deists.”’ 

One of the delusions of the present age is 
that instability in religious thinking is a 
sign of strength. It is true that strong 
men change, but, just in proportion to their 
sincerity and strength, the transition from 
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the old position to the new is a difficult and 
anxious one. He who has grasped the 
meaning of any creed or form of worsbip, 
and known how much of the essential truth 
it includes and illustrates, will find it bard 
to abandon it for another, which, although 
it may bring relief from some difficulties, 
will surely bring others in its train. It is 
the shallow man who goes light-heartedly 
from creed to creed and church to church. 


A STEP TOWARD CHURCH UNITY. 


The denomination which has adopted the 
name of Christian has just held its quad- 
rennial convention at Haverhill, Mass., clos- 
ing Oct. 15. This body originated about 
100 years ago, one branch springing up in 
New England, others in North Carolina and 
Kentucky. Its members adopt no formu- 
lated creed, accept the Bible as their final 
authority and avoid theological terms. Its 
membership is about 115,000. 

The chief topic of interest in the conven- 
tion was the closer union of that body with 
other denominations. Our last National 
Council adopted the following resolution 
favoring such closer union: ‘‘ That affilia- 
tion with our denomination of churches, 
not now upon our roll, should be welcomed 
upon the basis of the common evangelical 
faith, substantial Congregational polity and 
free communion of Christians without re- 
gard to forms or minor differences.’ This 
resolution referred to churches having sub- 
stantially the same polity with Congrega- 
tionalists. 

Last April the. New Jersey Congrega- 
tional Conference proposed closer union 
with Christians and Free Baptists, and their 
proposals were favorably considered by the 
Christian denomination in that State. That 
body referred the subject to the national 
convention at Haverhill, and when it came 
up for discussion Dr. W. H. Ward of the 
Independent and Dr, S. W. Dike, 1epresent- 
ing the National Couneil committee, ad- 
dressed the convention. Dr. Ward also 
represented the New Jersey conference. 
Nearly the whole of one day was devoted to 
the subject, with the result that at the 
closing session resolutions favoring a co- 
operative alliance between the Christians, 
Congregationalists, Free Baptists and any 
other denomination seeking such union were 
adopted by substantially unanimous votes 
with hearty enthusiasm. 

These resolutions declare that it is to be 
understood that co-operating bodies enter- 
ing into alliance are in parity of Christian 
standing, and that union is not to be based 
on doctrinal tests, by which we understand 
that no further discussion of doctrinal 
agreement is at all necessary. Denomi- 
national institutions, such as conferences, 
missionary societies, colleges and semina- 
ries, are not to be disturbed by union. 
Members of churches removing from one 
community to another not provided with a 
church of their own denomination are to 
be encouraged to choose some church be- 
longing to these co-operating denominations 
rather than any other. Ministers may ac- 
cept calls from churches of any of these 
denominations without changing their de- 
nominational relations. State organizations 
of these different denominations are encour- 
aged to appoint committees for fraternal 
co-operation, their action being subject to 
revision by national bodies entering into 
such union. The Christian Convention ap- 
pointed a committee of twelve to act in 
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concert with committees of other bodies 
which may be appointed. 
This action appears to us to be a practi- 
cal, moderate and safe step toward a union 
between Christians, Free Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, and perhaps some other de- 
nominations, through the plan of co-opera- 
tion herein described. These bodies at 
least agree in the essentials both of belief 
and polity. They maintain the self-control 
of local churches and fellowship within 
their own denominations. Wesee no reason 
why such fellowship, now genuinely felt, 
should not be formally extended through- 
out each of these denominations, bringing 
_ about in missionary, educational-and other 
efforts such practical co-operation as may 
proyidentially be shown to be for the greater 
advancement of the whole kingdom of 
Christ. If such union in labor be found to 
be mutually agreeable, as we believe it will 


be,.the way may open in due time for these - 


denominations to adopt a common name as 
a result of closer harmony in effort and 
mutual acceptance of one another’s tradi- 
tions and customs. While union on this 
basis—the only reasonable and lasting union 
—cannot be forced, it may come through 
more general consciousness of that unity of 
spirit which exists already, as the advan- 
tages of such union manifest themselves 
through experience. The action of our Na- 
tional Council, of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence and now of the Christian Convention 
affords a welcome opportunity for a very 
interesting and hopefulexperiment, It will 
be remembered, also, that our International 
Council which met in London in 1891 unan- 
imously expressed astrong hope for a feder- 
ation of Christian bodies, with the thought, 
we believe, of a system which here has its 
outgrowth, and that our own National 
Council adopted its own vote in pursuance 
of the action taken in London. We hope 
the plan may be tried in mutual confidence 
and forbearance, without expecting too 
much from it, yet believing that the Holy 
Spirit is always leading those in whom He 
dwells into a greater unity in Christ. 


HOW GOAN ORGANIZED CHARITY ES- 
CAPE BECOMING MECHANIOAL? 
It may be taken as finally settled that 

organized charitable effort is the only justi- 

fiable sort, at any rate in cities and large 
towns. It has been demonstrated conclu- 
sively that promiscuous, irresponsible be- 
nevolence does more harm than good. But 
it is certain, also, that organized charity is 
in danger of becoming merely official and 
mechanical, of working in certain grooves 
and of being rendered disagreeable, if not 
also partially ineffective, by too much ‘‘ red 
tape.’’? What is the remedy? 

It lies in personal intercourse with the 

objects of charity. AJl who desire to make 

their benevolence truly useful should make 
acquaintance with some family or individual 

- among the recipients of help. Personal 

knowledge of them kindles personal interest 

in them, begets sympathy for them, opens 
opportunities for wise counsel, for the de- 
velopment of mutual regard, for practical 

‘service in teaching them how to help them- 

selves and thus raise themselves again to 

the level of independence. 

To the Christian, especially, such personal 
intercourse with the needy becomes pre- 
cious, It is Christlike. It gives oppor- 
' tunities to illustrate Christian courtesy and 
helpfulness without wounding the benefi- 
ciary’s self-respect or pauperizing him. It 
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often affords openings for directly spiritual 
effort. It develops one’s patience, courage, 
fertility in resource, broadens one’s range 
of knowledge and enlarges one’s sympathies 
as hardly anything else can. The recipi- 
ents of aid are no longer mere cases, but 
living, suffering human beings, often wicked, 
more often weak, sometimes only unfortu- 
nate, but always our brothers and sisters 
before God. Aid to those whom we thus 
regard cannot be rendered mechanically. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Ohio has taught the nation a lesson. In 
the struggle between human passion and 
civie order the latter has won. Our Eng- 
lish critics may, if they will, look upon the 
incident as presaging better days in this 
country, and already we have had proof of 
the salutary effect of the courage of the 
Ohio officials, civil and military. Without 
going into grewsome details, the facts in the 
case seem to be as follows: A negro named 
Dolby early last week assaulted a white 
woman living in the country near Washing- 
ton Court House. On the 16th he was cap- 
tured and brought to the town just named 
for trial. A mob gathered immediately, 
the local militia were called out and later in 
the day two militia companies from Colum- 
bus arrived. The same afternoon a special 
grand jury was impaneled and the prisoner 
tried, found guilty and sentenced to twenty 
years’ incarceration in the penitentiary. 
How justice, acting in accordance with 
formal procedure, could have been admin- 
istered more promptly it is difficult to im- 
agine, but it was only by a most courageous, 
unflinching display of force that the pris- 
oner was shielded from mob violence while 
he was being tried. But when they at- 
tempted to lead the convicted man back to 
the jail stones and missiles began to fall on 
the militia. The mob was warned to desist 
and ordered to fall back. It did not. Then 
the order to ‘‘load’’ came, and a mad rush 
of the mob called forth the order to “fire,”’ 
Five men have since died from wounds then 
received and a dozen or more citizens are 
forever mutilated. The prisoner was lodged 
in the local jail that night and taken to 
the State penitentiary the next day under 
guard of the re-enforced militia. Friends 
of the dead threaten to attempt to have 
Colonel Coit, who gave the order to fire, 
tried for murder. He may be tried but 
never convicted. He did his painful duty 
only after every argument had failed to dis- 
suade the mob from its mad purpose. The 
quick arrest, trial and conviction of the negro 
made the mob’s conduct utterly indefensi- 
ble, and for the officers of the law to have 
done other than they did would have been 
craven and destructive of law and order in 
Ohio. As it is, look at the result. A mob 
in Newark, O., tempted since to lynch a 
negro guilty of the same crime, was confess- 
edly held in restraint by the outcome at 
Washington Court House. 


Our courts are not apathetic in the pres- 
ence. of so much crime and official mal- 
feasance. The federal grand jury in Chi- 
cago has brought in indictments against 
some of the leading railroad officials of the 
Interior, including ex-President Reinhart of 
the Santa Fé Railroad, for the payment of 
rebates to shippers, and against two of the 
leading shippers of cattle for accepting re- 
bates from railroads, both parties having 
violated the amended interstate commerce 
law. This is a welcome indication that 
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there is some vitality in a law which thus 
far has not realized the anticipations of 
those who fathered it. The indictments 
against Mr. Debs multiply, and it is scarcely 
conceivable that he will not find somewhere 
a sentence that will approximate to his 
offenses, Just now, however, he is travel- 
ing about lecturing and repudiating strikes 
as a method for securing the rights of labor- 
ers. Certain of the worst of the police 
captains of New York City have been sum- 
moned to appear before the police commis- 
sioners and will be ‘‘ broken,’’ and the grand 
jury, after investigating the testimony given 
before the Lexow committee and using it 
as a guide, has indicted several of the men 
recently discharged from the police force 
for blackmail, and it now seems possible 
that the former banditti will not only be 
deprived of their opportunity to plunder 
but sent to Sing Sing to expiate their past 
sins. 


While it is not without significance that 
Governor McKinley has been welcomed to 
New Orleans by enthusiastic crowds of for- 
mer political opponents now in substantial 
agreement with him on the tariff question, 
and important as are the indications now 
rapidly multiplying that men like Senators 
Sherman and Allison, Congressman Reed 
and ex-Congressman Butterworth are hop- 
ing to prevent the Republican party from 
taking the extreme protectionist position 
on the tariff question in the future, never- 
theless it still remains true that the most 
important events in national politics today 
are to be found in the complex campaign 
now on in New York State and City. The 
existence of rival Democratic candidates 
for Congress in New York City and Brook- 
lyn may, unless a coalition is brought about 
by Democratic leaders of national influence 
who are much alarmed at the prospect, 
give the Republicans not only an increased 
representation in the next Congress but 
give that party control of the State delega- 
tion in Congress, should the selection of a 
president in 1896 be thrown upon the House 
of Representatives. As yet no indications, 
of such a coalition appear. If the new con- 
stitution is approved by the people a vast 
advance in the purity of municipal govern- 
ment within the State may begome possible, 
and this will have a profound reflex action 
on the nation. If the amendment prohibit- 
ing gambling is indorsed one of the cancers. 
eating at the vitals of the nation may be ex- 
cised. If a Republican governor and Legis- 
lature are elected the process of regenerat- 
ing New York City can proceed much more 
rapidly than if a reform mayor is left to 
wrestle with minor officials, hostile in pur- 
pose to him and for whose good behavior he 
can give no pledge and over whom he has 
no power. 


The strait in which Mr. Hill finds himself 
is shown by his willingness to permit the 
combination of his own name and that of 
Mr. Strong—the Committee of Seventy’s 
candidate—on tickets which will be used by 
the State Democracy in the coming election. 
That is to say, he virtually says: ‘‘ Anything 
to get votes for myself.” Naturally Mr. 
Straus, realizing that this meant the loss of 
several thousand votes to the Tammany 
candidate, declined to accept the nomina- 
tion given him two weeks ago, and the 
‘‘ machine” quickly but not unanimously 
turned to ex-Mayor Hugh Grant and forced 
him to stand in the breach. ’Tis better so. 
The issue will be more sharplydrawn. Mr. 
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Grant, represents Tammany perfectly. He 
grew up in it, has profited by its robberies 
in the past, has been indicted by the Grand 
Jury for official negligence and yenality, 
and the only argument the only newspaper 
in the metropolis which is supporting him 
—the Sun—can offer why he should be 
elected is, ‘‘He knows the ropes.” With 
each day bringing new organizations and 
individuals to the support of Mr. Strong, 
with Mr. Hill courting the support of the 
opponents of Tammany, with the Lexow 
committee daily proving the true character 
of the Tammany judiciary and police, and 
aware of the sharp dissensions within its 
own ranks, Tammany today is not very loud 
in its boasts of success. Its main reliance 
now is upon the vote of the criminal and 
ignorant classes and upon the fraudulent 
votes cast by vagrants and professional re- 
peaters. That the latter intend to attempt 
to work their old-time tricks already has 
been demonstrated, the testimony before 
the Lexow committee during the past week 
proving not only that, but corroborating so 
much that has gone before relative to the 
blackmail levied by the police on the vi- 
cious and the reputable, and their brutal 
methods of terrorizing any who dare to 
protest against paying the tribute. 


London is deeply stirred by the attempt 
of reformers, led by Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
to prevent some of the London music halls, 
which serve as places of assignation, from 
securing licenses from the County Council. 
All the many diverse theories among good 
people on the abolition or restraint of the 
social evil are having an airing in the daily 
press. The masses, alas! seem wedded to 
the present régime. Mr. Gladstone has, 
through his son Herbert, tried to break the 
force of his letter indorsing the Gothenburg 
system, or that portion of it which reflected 
on those who contend for the principle of 
local option. Unfortunately his language 
in the first letter can scarcely be explained 
away, and though he now says that there is 
no incompatibility between the two systems 
and that he only selects the one where he 
cannot get the other, he and the Liberal 
leaders are likely to find that, their grip 
upon the temperance faction of the party, led 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, has been loosened. 
Especially will this prove true if there is 
any disposition evident at the next session 
of Parliament to shove the local veto bill 
yet farther to the rear. Defections from 
the Liberal ranks among men of property 
continue, owing to the indorsement of the 
plans of the ‘collectiveists,”’ and yet ‘for 
such men there seems no congenial political 
retreat since Joseph Chamberlain has come 
out with his Unionist program for old-age 
insurance, state construction of homes for 
the wage-earners, etc. 


The Liberals of Belgium, it would seem, 
have been hoisted with their own petard. 
After a long struggle to enfranchise the 
masses, the latter have shown ingratitude 
and preferred the priests and the Socialists, 
especially the latter. Much of the success 
of the Clerical party doubtless is due to the 
power of the cumulative vote put into the 
hands of the educated men of the country, 
notably the priests. Brussels sends a large 
Clerical delegation to Parliament, but the 
people of the towns and villages have ac- 
eépted Socialism and chosen its prophets. 
Whether being conservative in religion as- 
sures conservativism in legislation remains 
to be seen, but the fact remains that the 
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property interests of Belgium today have to 
rely on the Roman Catholic partisans for 
defense from the vagaries of the Socialists. 
How far each party will affect the other it 
will be exceedingly interesting to note. 
The sudden, sweeping advance of the So- 
cialist cause already has given heart to 
adherents elsewhere on the Continent. 


The Czar of Russia, unable to start for 
Corfu, still abides in Livadia surrounded 
by his immediate family, all awaiting the 
coming of the end. Ere this is read he may 
have passed hence, the ezarewitch and 
Princess Alix of Hesse may have been mar- 
ried and Europe set quaking with fear be- 
cause of the possibilities of war that are in 
the new situation. Among so many con- 
flicting rumors, statements, prophecies, it is 
quite impossible to see clearly who will 
emerge as czar, or what Russia’s foreign 
policy will be, but all agree that the present 


is a most inopportune time for the change 


in rulers. The war in the Orient, with the 
likelihood of a reconstruction of the map 
of China, the illness of the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, the friction between France and 
England over Madagascar are innately frag- 
ile cases, requiring firm but delicate han- 
dling if peace is to continue—and Alexander 
TIL. has stood for peace. Will his successor? 
The more personal aspects of the situation 
call for the world’s pity. The royal victim 
may or may not have been slowly poisoned. 
At any rate, he has not had the best profes- 
sional care. His wife, worn out with serv- 
ice and anxiety, has had a stroke of apo- 
plexy. _His daughter Xenia is seriously ill. 
And his eldest son looks forward with no 
anticipation to the succession, in fact rejects 
it, and if married this week to the Hessian 
princess will do it not because he loves her, 
or she him, but, as his father before him 
did, because he: is compelled to, to satisfy 
the demands of statecraft. 


The Japanese parliament assembled in 
Hiroshima was opened on the 18th by the 
emperor in person, who asked for prompt 
action upon the war measures which the 
government introduced later. The replies 
of the presidents of the two chambers of 
the diet were intensely loyal in their tone 
and expressed the willingness of the people 
‘to comply with the imperial desire to de- 
stroy the barbarous obstinacy ’’ of China, 
which ‘Your Majesty rightly considers an 
enemy to civilization.” Count Ito, on the 
19th, in his speech before the House of 
Lords, read the correspondence between 
China and Japan, and revealed facts that 
hitherto had been unknown. His speech 
made a profound impression. In the lower 
house, where in recent parliaments the gov- 
ernment has had fierce opposition to over- 
come, there seems to have been a burial of 
past differences, for on the 20th that house 
led the upper in passing unanimously the 
bills introduced, which call for the ex- 
penditure of 150,000,000 yen ($150,000,000). 
Nothing but superb patriotism and faith in 
the self-sacrificing spirit of the people could 
have brought about such unity of action in 
imposing such a burden. Rumors of ad- 
vances by China to Japan suing for peace 
are gaining currency, and Japan is said to 
be meeting them with demands for the sur- 
render of Korea and a large war indemnity. 


The signs of comity multiply. France con- 
fers the Cross of the Legion of Honor on a 
German officer.m——Lafayette’s grave in Paris 
hereafter will be marked by the insignia or 
‘marker’? of the Sons of the Revolution. 
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One hundred and fifty Americans and mem- ~ 
bers of the Lafayette family saw the emblem 
put in place last week. . 

The Christian minister, always—if true to 
his calling—on the side of law and order, tried 
to calm and disperse the Ohio mob. Respon- 
sibility for the result rests not upon him.—— 
The gamblers of the nation are to defeat the 
New York constitution, if money and trickery 
can do it. Delancey Nicoll, who ought to 
know, says so. Every decent citizen of the 
State has a duty to perform in this matter. 

Gen. 0. O. Howard, who retires Nov. 8, in 
his annual and last report to the adjutant- 
general, agrees with the head of the army in a 
demand for a large increase of the force.—— 
President Roberts of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road sees many indications of reviving indus- 
try. The railroads are in the best position to 
feel it when it comes.—The Massachusetts 
Supreme Court says the collateral inheritance 
tax is constitutional. To do it it stretches the. 
definition of the word ‘commodity .’”’——The 
English papers like the spirit but question 
the facts of Ambassador Bayard’s speech. 
They wonder where he has lived and with 
whom he has associated. All who have 
noted the proceedings at the recent annual 
meetings of the Boston & Maine and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads must 
have realized how impotent stockholders are 
to secure even a fair hearing, not to say affect 
the policy of the roads. 


——>— 


IN BRIEF. 


“The prayers were short, and all asked for 
something.” A graphic description, indeed, 
of one of the requisites for a good prayer 
meeting. Would that it were the rule and 
not the exception. 


- Harvard has felt a great spiritual uplift 
since the day which Dr. McKenzie described 
last week, when if ten men gathered in a 
room in the basement of University Hall it 
was thought to be a ‘full meeting.” Our 
Boston and vicinity letter.tells of the new 
era. 


From many quarters come commendations 
of the judicious selection of the forty new cor- 
porate members of the American Board, The 
plan of having State associations nominate a 
list from which the Board selects enough to 
fill existing vacancies seems to be working 
admirably. 


The announcement made in some of the 
daily papers that Rev. Dr. J. H. Ecob of 
Albany, N. Y., has been invited to the chair 
of homiletics in Andover Seminary must be 
the result of misinformation. We learn on 
good authority that no tender of a professor- 
ship in the seminary has recently been made 
to any person. : 


The Interior comes to us with a portrait of 
the excellent Calvinist mayor of Sioux City, 
who has routed the gamblers and harlots. 
The Presbyterian record, up to date, is with- 
out a rival. Parkhurst in New York, Clarke 
and Meloy in Chicago, lead in the contest for 
municipal regeneration, with Smyth of New 
Haven and Capen of Boston—Congregational- 
ists-—a close second. 


The columns of our religious exchanges, 
other than those of our own denomination, 
last week witnessed to the widespread inter- 
est in the oldest foreign missionary society in 
this country. Many of these exchanges gave 
such extended reports of the Madison meeting 
as to show that the Board has not become so 
exclusively Congregational as to lose its claim 
to the title American. : 


Not alone in our great cities are the forces 
of righteousness bestirring themselves against 
the foe, but in smaller communities there is a 
hopeful ferment of feeling. For instance, all 
the Protestant ministers in Marlboro, a thriv- 
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ing manufacturing town in this State, have 
agreed to preach on a forthcoming Sunday on 
the same theme—the Christian citizen’s re- 
sponsibility and influence in view of existing 
evils in the community. A simultaneous ef- 
fort like that ought to be effective. 


The New York Observer (Presbyterian) and 
the New York Lxaminer (Baptist) have now 
fallen into line with the procession of reli- 
gious newspapers asstiiming the magazine 
form. Each, too, has shown originality by 
not imitating exactly any of its contempora- 
ries which have preceded it in this change. 
The few quartos still making their weekly 
visits to our exchange table have a lonesome 
look, like solemn birds in our forests which 
have been late in getting ready to follow their 
companions to a more genial clime. 


For frankness, adequacy and succinctness 
the reason which one of the New England cor- 
porate members of the American Board gave 
for not attending the Madison meeting takes 
the prize. He wrote thus to Recording Secre- 
tary Stimson: ‘I cannot, in existing -circum- 
stances, afford the shekels the trip would cost. 
Not a very sublime excuse, I grant. Never- 
theless, one of much more compulsory force 
than some others that would sound better.’ 
We have not heard that this letter was read 
on the platform, but it certainly ought to be 
preserved among the archives of the Board. 


Socialism is having its effect upon Roman 
Catholicism on the continent of Europe, and 
the awakening of the church authorities to 
the danger that confronts them has come 
none too soon. The latest antidote in Austria 
has been the establishment of a church work- 
ing man’s society, with a full program of edu- 
cational and social reform. The parish ma- 
chinery of the Roman Catholic Church gives 
peculiar advantages for such an organization, 
especially among so backward and churchly a 
peasantry as that of Austria. The experiment 
is one to be watched with great interest. 
Whether it succeeds in combating socialism 
or not, it cannot avoid modifying the church. 


The Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey last 
week declared by forrnal vote that ‘‘ the doc- 
trine of inerrancy declarations by the General 
Assembly ... is binding upon every minis- 
ter and elder of the Presbyterian Church.’’ 
Yet there are ministers in that synod, as well 
as out of it, in the Presbyterian Church who 
publicly declare that they do not believe in 
the inerrancy of the original MSS. of the 
Scriptures. Thus they disavow the deliberate 
and repeated declarations of the Presbyterian 
Church by its highest courts of its doctrinal 
position, defy that church, and still remain in 
it as authorized and avowed exponents of its 
doctrines. Is that course obeying the injunc- 
tion of those Scriptures to ‘provide things 
honest in the sight of all men’’? 


The Suffolk South Conference last week at 
its meeting in Wollaston uttered a unani- 
mous and earnest protest against the Sunday 
opening of ten theaters in Boston which have 
received licenses to give Sunday evening en- 
-tertainments, and asked that these licenses be 
revoked. We do not believe that the major- 
ity of the people of Boston desire to rob the 
Lord’s Day of its sacredness by giving it over 
to secular amusements and to business—re- 
sults sure to follow if the steps already taken 
meet no remonstrance—nor do we believe that 
they are willing to befool themselves by call- 
ing these Sunday theatrical shows ‘ sacred ” 
concerts. But their protests against these in- 
novations are not as loud and frequent as they 
ought to be. 


Some of the good women in New York City, 
having sought to cleanse the streets of inde- 
cent theatrical posters, have been met by the 
impudent misapplication of the Scripture pas- 
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sage, ‘‘To the pure all things are pure.’’ The 
meaning of that verse, evident not only to 
the average Greek scholar but to any clean- 
minded man who reads it in English, is not 
that things in themselves impure become 
pure when seen by a pure man, but that 
everything which belongs to a pure man is 
pure. In other words, a decent person will 
not allow himself to be surrounded by inde- 
cencies. The passage, shamelessly quoted in 
defense of coarse and disgusting pictures on 
the walls and fences of the public streets, is a 
severe indictment against the character of the 
people in any community in which such pic- 
tures are to be seen. 


Mr. Foster, President Harrison’s secretary 
of state, has just returned from a trip round 
the world, and in an address before the Pres- 
bytery of Washington gives an interesting ac- 
count of the impression which the Parliament 
of Religions made upon the Orientals present. 
A Japanese delegate, he says, reported when he 
reached home that the parliament was called 
because Western nations had come to realize 
that Christianity was a failure, and were 
meetilg in convention to learn what the best 
religion is. The Hindu and Mohammedan 
delegates, he adds, had similar impressions 
and, as a result, are preparing missionary 
movements for the conversion of America. 
It might not bea bad thing to have a little 
active propagandism on the part of the Asiatic 
faiths, though from their own point of view, 
as our Indian correspondent shows this week, 
such missionary effort raises at once certain 
practical embarrassments. Perhaps when 
their representatives reached these shores 
they would not find Christianity quite so ef- 
fete as they imagine. 


Ambassador Bayard, in addressing his old 
neighbors and fellow-citizens of Wilmington 
last week, said some things about his experi- 
ences in England which are well worth re- 
fiecting upon. He has been impressed by the 
law-abiding spirit among high and low in 
Great Britain, by ‘‘the consideration of the 
officials for the feelings of the people,” by the 
fact that it is not necessary to use force in 
securing order and by the absence of a spirit 
of scoffing at officers of the law. He has not 
heard an oath nor a questionable anecdote. 
As he has gone in and out of the homes of the 
people and their officials, tasting ‘‘a genial 
and refined hospitality,’ he says: ‘‘I have 
never passed a night in any house in which 
that family did not kneel every morning in 
common prayer to the Ruler of the world. 
Everywhere itis done. It is not done osten- 
tatiously, but is done by the hearts of the 
people, and it is almost their universal prac- 
tice.’? Could the British ambassador in Wash- 
ington parallel this remarkable testimony 
were he to speak from his experience in this 
country. 


Up to this time college settlements in Lon- 


don have been confined to the Hast End, but, 


there is a large section of territory in South 
London where poverty and suffering are just 
as intense as in the vicinity of Whitechapel. 
It is, therefore, a noble move on the part of 
Christian people, among whom figure several 
prominent Congregationalists, to plant a set- 
tlement on the South Side. The center selected 
is what was formerly an Independent chapel 
in York Street, where work has been going on 
for some time with indifferent success, owing 
to certain legal complications. The building 
has now been purchased and a strong commit- 
tee is appealing for the $7,500 necessary to 
establish various lines of practical ministra- 
tion to the poor. The settlement has an in- 
spiring name, being known as Robert Brown- 
ing Hall, after the poet who received baptism 
in that very edifice in 1812, In Rey. F. Her- 
bert Stead, recently editor of the Independent, 
it has a capable and enthusiastic warden, and 
we doubt not that it will rally around itself the 
material and personal support which it richly 
merits. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM BOSTON. 
Notable Guests. 


Harvard students and the circle of schol- 
ars in and near Cambridge have been sit- 
ting at the feet of two eminent British uni- 
versity professors of late. Prof. William 
Ramsay of Aberdeen, whose itinerary in 
this country by the time he leaves it will 
have brought him as a lecturer before the 
students of Auburn and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminaries and Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins Universities, has given two lec- 
tures—one on The Style and Character of 
the Acts of the Apostles as an Historical 
Document, the other on St. Paul as an 
Educative Forcein Society. Professor Ram- 
say came with a high reputation as an ex- 
pert on this period of church history, and 
probably justified it in his full course of 
lectures at Auburn, but the necessity of 
compression militated against leaving the 
best impression at Harvard. 

Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter of Manchester 
College, Oxford, a friend of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and a Unitarian leader in England, is 
lecturing at the divinity school, giving an 
elaborate, scientific demonstration of the 
method of approaching great religious doc- 
trines by the study and comparison of data 
gathered in many lands by anthropologists 
and philologists. His theme is the History of 
the Idea of the Future Life. As university 
preacher he has met the student body more 
directly, and won all by his spirituality as 
well as his catholicity of thought. 

David Christie Murray, the genial English 
novelist, has been with us several weeks. 
His tribute to Dr. Holmes the day after 
“the Autocrat’s’’ death, in the Boston 
Herald, endeared him to all who loved the 
dead poet. He has been the guest of the 
literati and some of our many dining 
clubs, but his chief purpose is to interest 
the lecture-attending public and to this end 
he is giving several addresses on his art. Ere 
long Conan Doyle will be here on the same 
errand. 

Boston naturally was the first place where 
Rev. George Arbuthnot, vicar of the church 
at Stratford-on-Avon, began his tour of the 
country. As custodian of the Shakespeare 
relics he has met many Americans in Strat- 
ford and had many occasions to appreciate 
their reverence for the bard and generosity 
to Stratford. Hecomes to the United States 
with definite missions to accomplish as well 
as to see the country and its people. He 
was a privileged individual at Dr. Holmes’s 
funeral, occupying a prominent seat. 

Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances 
Willard are domiciled in an apartment hotel 
on Commonwealth Avenue, where they will 
spend the winter. Lady Somerset’s son will 
attend lectures in some of our institutions 
of learning and finish the writing and edit- 
ing of a book of travel. Miss Willard has 
been ill, but not as seriously as reported, 
although she is not yet able to receive her 
friends to any extent. No doubt both of 
these honored leaders in temperance reform 
will be in great demand for public occasions 
this winter and the recipients of much at- 
tention. Boston is glad to have them here 
for a stay of some length. 


Harvard Aroused. 

The popular assumption is that the typi- 
cal Harvard student selfishly imbibes, ab- 
sorbs, breathes in all the culture that he 
can, secludes himself from the world while 
in Cambridge, and after he leaves it serves 
society chiefly as a supercilious censor. 
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Memorial Hall, Charles Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips tell a different story of the past. 
The Prospect Union, the Social Union and 
more recent developments deny in the 
present the correctness of the popular belief. 

Prospect Union, with its rapidly increas 
ing membership—over 500—enters upon its 
third year of work in its new home—the old 
City Hall—with over seventy of Harvard’s 
choicest men pledged to serve as instructors 
in the classes in which men of all creeds, 
ranks and occupations are enrolled as pupils. 
This successful illustration ‘of alliance be- 
tween ‘gown and town’’ owes its present 
status to two men above all others, Rev. 
Robert Ely, formerly pastor of Hope Church, 
and Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard, 
put back of it now stand the best business 
‘men and artisans of the city and the choicest 
students of the university. 

Sander’s Theater last Friday evening saw 
arare spectacle, the first in the history of 
Harvard—possibly, as President Eliot inti- 
mated, the first in the history of any insti- 
tution of learning. Representative men, 
officials of the religious societies of the 
university, speaking for their Roman Catho- 
olic, Protestant, Episcopal, Methodist, evan- 
gelical and non-evangelical brethren, met 
on a common platform, set forth the mis- 
sion of their respective societies, and then— 
which was more significant—pledged them- 
selves and associates to work together in 
practical Christian ways during the coming 
year. A large number of students present 
showed in many ways their hearty indorse- 
ment of the scheme, which in its practical 
details is to be worked out by a representa- 
tive committee of the students, together 
with Professors Peabody and Palmer of the 
faculty and two recent graduates. Mr. 
Charles W. Birtwell, secretary of the Bos- 
ton Children’s Aid Society, a Harvard man 
and an expert in philanthropic administra- 
tion, also is to co-operate effectively. That 
the idea is a noble one and appeals to men 
of experience may be inferred from the fact 
that President Eliot, Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie, Bishop Lawrence and ex-Gov- 
ernor Russell were present at the meeting 
and indorsed the movement fully. 


General Martin and Mrs. Lincoln Speak. 

Sixty members of the Pilgrim Associa- 
tion attended its first meeting of the season 
at the Tremont House last week Tuesday, 
and were amply rewarded by Mrs. Alice 
N. Lincoln’s instructive address comparing 
municipal conditions in Boston with those 
in Berlin and Birmingham, and by Gen. A. 
P. Martin’s speech on the efforts of the 
police commissioners, of whom he is chair- 
man, to cleanse the city of its gambling 
dens and bad houses. Mrs. Lincoln is just 
back from Europe, and her careful inspec- 
tion of public institutions leads her to pro- 
nounce them superior to ours in many re- 
spects, while such matters as sanitation are 
looked after much more carefully. Gen- 
eral Martin’s modest account of recent re- 
forms in the police department was coupled 
with an earnest appeal to the men who rep- 
resent business interests, intelligence and 
integrity to labor actively for good govern- 
ment, which, he assured them, they could 
have if they wanted it earnestly enough to 
strive for it. 

To have two such brave champions of the 
right as General Martin and Mrs. Lincoln 
as speakers made the meeting one of ex- 
traordinary value, and the warm reception 
given to both shows the widespread appreci- 
ation of what these intrepid persons, in the 
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teeth of bitter. opposition, have already 
done to make our city a fit place in which 
to live. — 

The World’s Food Fair. 

The continued large attendance at the 
Mechanics’ Building indicates the success 
with which the exhibition has been carried 
on through the present month. Old and 
young, all apparently of the well-to-do and 
well-béhaved classes, have thronged the 
halls, especially during these last days of 
the fair, the crowds sometimes numbering 
over 15,000 ina day. The most convenient 
arrangements have afforded opportunities 
to as many in the neighborhood of Boston 
as desired to spend a day among the exhib- 
its, so that from the suburbs and more re- 
mote cities and even from neighboring 
States in New England excursions loading 
special trains of more than a dozen cars 
have been welcomed to the ‘‘ feast.”” Special 
days have brought special crowds, repre- 
senting distinct cities and trades, and foreign 
days have also been celebrated in an appro- 
priate manner. 

The exhibits are elaborate and of the 
greatest variety, calling forth the wonder of 
the beholders that the demand can equal the 
supply of so many kinds and qualities. 
But it is not this end which the fair serves 
so much as to indicate the progress made 
over former preparations and processes and 
to introduce the results of new discoveries, 
of which the generous supply of samples at 
the various counters is generally equal to 
the demand, if the expectant waiters have 
sufficient patience. The home and dairy 
departments attract the most general no- 
tice, owing to the valuable lectures on cook- 
ing and hygiene in the former by persons 
of experience and repute, like Mrs. Lincoln 
and Miss Anna Barrows, and to the oper- 
ation of improved methods and machinery 
in the latter. Not only new dishes but full 
meals are served, and in some cases they 
are prepared and served by foreigners. A 
great feature of daily attraction to an ap- 
preciative audience is the music, instru- 
mental and vocal, rendered by musicians of 
ability. The decorations, in which electri- 
city plays a large part, as it does also in 
other ways throughout the entire exhibition, 
are worthy of note. Gum 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Echoes from the Board. 

It is with glad hearts that we contem- 
plate the meeting at Madison last week. 
Reports of a meeting rarely do it justice. 
This, however, cannot be said of those made 
Monday morning at the Ministers’ Meeting. 
Half a dozen men spoke five minutes each, 
and in this way reproduced in great meas- 
ure the striking features of the meeting for 
those who were unable to attend it. Strange 
to say nobody seemed in the least oppressed 
by the thought of the debt, or to have any 
doubts that in some way it will soon be 
lifted. After hearing from Drs. Smith, 
Savage and Johnson, Rev. Messrs. Willard, 
Sell and Bird, Secretary Creegan spoke in his 
enthusiastic manner, his face fairly beaming 
with joy as he reviewed the week in Wis- 
consin and the promise for the year to come. 
The Club. 

Nor was it quite possible to keep these 
echoes from the Board out of the meeting 
of the club Monday evening. We met at 
the Auditorium, a new place, and, as the 
hosts were on trial, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the banquet was excellent. 
Here we heard from Secretary Judson 
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Smith, from Drs. Creegan and Richards, 
from Dr. Davis of Japan, from Missionary 
Hume—in an exquisite address of less than 
fifteen minutes, in which we were told how 
college men in India are reached with the 
gospel—and from Dr. Storrs, whose pres- 
ence was a benediction and an inspiration. 
He referred to cities and their place among 
the civilizing forces of the world, and gave 
it as his opinion that, bad as they are, they 
are yet not altogether bad and that their 
evangelization is the hope of the world. It 
was the fact that he was to be with us and 
that Dr. Webb, Hon. Mr. Holcomb and Dr. 
Davis of Japan, and a few others, were to 
be our guests that drew together more than 
five hundred for the enjoyment of the feast. 
One could not listen to Dr. Storrs, tired as 
he was from his work at the Board and his 
Sunday at Beloit, where he was heard more 
than once, without being grateful to God 
for what he has been permitted to do for 
the foreign missionary cause as well as for 
the churches here at home. 


The Central Church and Professor Swing. 

From the trustees’ report, Tuesday night, 
it would seem as if it were the opinion of 
those most interested that the time has 
come for the organization known as the 
Central Church to disband. It was the per- 
sonality of the preacher that attracted and 
held together his congregation. There was 
no social life connected with the organiza- 
tion. Few of those who habitually heard 
Professor Swing were acquainted with each 
other. No attempts have been made to 
create an esprit du corps. The hall was 
hired simply for a morning service, to be con- 
ducted by Professor Swing. Neither prayer 
meeting, Sunday school, or benevolent organ- 
ization existed even as minor attractions to 
bring the widely scattered members ot the 
congregation together. Itisnow said openly 
that no man can take the dead preacher’s 
place—not that another may not preach as 
well, but that he will not draw the same 
persons or do anything more than gather 
an entirely different set of people to hear 
him. As there are no debts and no assets 
it is thought wisest to allow the society to 
die with the man who called it into ex- 
istence, and leave the field clear for any one 
to enter it who cares to assume its burdens. 

Although there were few present, com- 
paratively, to hear the report of the trustees 
the decision to disband was by no means 
unanimous. The meeting was adjourned 
two weeks, Mr. J. W. Ellsworth assuming 
personally the rent of the hall and propos- 
ing that.an attempt be made to secure Dr. 
Gunsaulus as Professor Swing’s successor. 
Next Sunday the sermon, nearly complete, 
which Professor Swing had intended to 
preach will be read by some one of his 
friends, and the Sunday following it is 
hoped the Plymouth pastor may be able to 
conduct the service. If Plymouth Church 
were ready to move into the center of the 
city and do its work as a church there it is 
not impossible that Dr. Gunsaulus would 
consent to go with it, but it is not likely 
that he will give up his present pulpit for 
the platform in Central Music Hall. 

Others have thought that the congrega- 
tion of Dr. Thomas might move into the 
hall and that in this way a central organiza- 
tion might be formed which would be sure 
to live after its present pastor shall have 
passed away. But the style of Thomas and 
Swing are so unlike it is almost impossible 
that the friends of the one should become 
the friends of the other. It would seem as 
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if we were here being taught again the folly 
of thinking that an independent organiza- 
tion can live permanently unless it is estab- 
lished on the immovable principles of the 
gospel or is in sympathy with other bodies 
of people inspired with like purposes, 

Even Professor Swing had little confi- 
dence in the continuance of his work after 
he should lay it down. He felt very keenly 
his isolated position, and always did his 
pest to persuade those whom he could influ- 
ence from undertaking independent work. 
He had in him none of the elements of a 
reformer or an iconoclast. He loved his 
friends. He loved to be associated with 
them. He loved to feel that he belonged to 
a chureh with a great history and a large 
representation in the world, and although 
he did his workin the way which Providence 
had made clear to him and without com- 
plaint, it would have been far more conso- 
nant with his feelings had he been able to see 
his way to continue as pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church. Just at this time 
Rey. T. G. Milsted, formerly pastor of Unity 
Church, Robert Collyer’s old church, is re- 
ported to have begun an independent work 
in Lake View. For some reason Mr. Mil- 
sted has felt that Unitarianism does not af- 
ford him quite the freedom he desires. Dr. 
Noble’s just and admirable estimate of Pro- 
fessor Swing, preached a week ago in the 
Union Park Church, bas been put into print. 
It is deserving of wide and careful reading. 
Another sermon of great brilliancy but less 
carefully critical, on the same man, has also 
found its way into print. It is from the 
Plymouth pastor, who has also found time 
to prepare a sermon of rare power, pun- 
gency and eloqience in answer to Robert 
Ingersoll’s attack on the Bible in his recent 
lecture. 

A Travesty of Justice. 

Just what the friends of law had feared 
has taken place. The Civic Federation has 
been defeated in its attempts to shut up the 
gambling houses and bring their owners to 
justice. Fifteen cases were called Thurs- 
day, four convictions secured and a fine of 
$500 levied. The plan pursued, so far as 
one can judge from the reports, with the 
connivance of the assistant State attorney, 
who has managed the case, has been to have 
some one come forward and claim to be the 
responsible owner of the gambling estab- 
lishment, and, after having been adjudged 
guilty, go on the stand as a witness and 
declare that the rea] owners, under arrest, 
are innocent of the charges brought against 
them. A plea is then made that the case 
against them be dismissed for want of evi- 
dence. This Judge Dunne has apparently 
been very willing to do. Of course where 
the people are determined there is a way to 
secure their wishes. The end is not yet. 
But the difficulty of purifying the city is 
now more clearly seen than ever. 

‘The registration, Tuesday, is a surprise to 
everybody. It reaches, for the first day, a 
total of more than 242,000. This is an in- 
crease of more than 50,000 two years ago. 
About 10,000 women registered. They are 
to vote for school commissioners and trus- 
tees of the State University. Not many 
have been anxious to take advantage of 
their opportunity to vote. As might bo 
expected, registration day witnessed some 
very exciting scenes. So far as it appears 
no lives were lost, but there were many 
attempts at fraud with strenuous opposition 
to those who sought to prevent their con- 
summation. It is with much interest that 
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we await the result of the second day’s 
registry on Tuesday next. It promises to 
add largely to the list of voters. 


Dr. Hamlin Warmly Welcomed. 

Wednesday evening Dr. Noble’s people 
had the rare pleasure of hearing this vener- 
able missionary relate a story of one of his 
early teachers in the Turkish Empire, which 
illustrates perfectly and strikingly the ease 
with which God can cause the wrath of 
man ‘to praise Him. Thursday afternoon, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had spent 
the larger part of the day in visiting Jack- 
son Park and viewing the ruins of the mag- 
nificent buildings of last year, and in walk- 
ing through the rooms of the Columbian 
Museum, he told the students of the semi- 
nary how, after seven years of waiting, God 
caused the Turkish government to give him 
the privilege of putting up the first build- 
ings for Robert College on the Bosporus, 
and granting it willingly and in the belief 
that by doing so it was securing for itself 
the favor of our government, Marvelously 
interesting are the histories which Dr. Ham- 
lin gives of his past life, and rich in instruc- 
tion for those who believe that God has not 
lost Hisinterest in His kingdom on the earth. 

Chicago, Oct. 20. FRANKLIN, 


FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Mayor and Ministers. 

Last autumn the ministers of Minneapo- 
lis invited Mayor Eustis to their union 
meeting for a conference regarding the en- 
forcement of municipal laws, especially 
those bearing on the Sunday closing of the 
saloons. In this interview he openly de- 
clared that he had taken counsel with the 
leading wholesale liquor men, and while the 
statutes were explicit and he had the power 
to enforce the laws still he would not do it. 
Looking through the glasses of the rum 
power, he declares that the moral sentiment 
of the city is against the executive’s en- 
forcing the law. This, he claims, is suffi- 
cient cause for the mayor to turn inter- 
preter instead of executor of law. And 
on many public occasions he has gone out 
of his way to ridicule the ministers and 
sneer at church people. He openly said he 
could do without the churches if he had the 
support of the saloons. 

But all the while moral sentiment was 
growing and righteousness was massing it- 
self against iniquity in high places, and on 
convention day the best people of the city, 
being fully aroused, spoke in unmistakable 
language by turning down the present 
mayor and nominating Mr. Robert Pratt, a 
strong, clean, business man, who will doubt- 
less be electedin November. Judging from 
his record, he will give the city not only an 
economic business management, but also 
an administration along the best moral and 
Christian lines. During the campaign the 
ministers are quietly but effectively teach- 
ing their people that there is a moral side to 
politics and that this side cannot be safely 
ignored. Though upon these questions the 
minister may not assume to speak ea cathe- 
dra, yet the very nature of his calling will 
add weight to what he may say as a citizen. 
And it is this kind of influence, joined with 
all the best moral conviction of the city, that 
is tremendously at work to throttle the 
young tiger—Tammapnyism. 

College and University. 

The year at Carleton opens encourag- 
ingly. The enrollment is equal to any past 
year, and in the collegiate department it is 
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the largest in the history of the institution. 
The freshman class numbers more than 
fifty. Windom Institute begins with an in- 
creased number of students and a hopeful 
financial outlook. The University of Min- 
nesota is rivaling the older University of 
Michigan in numbers and equipment, This 
year there will be about 2,500 students. 
Important new departments and strong, 
new professors have been added. 
University Extension, 

The opening of the university extension 
course last week is a notable educational 
event for the Northwest. The winter lec- 
ture course at the university and in many 
cities and towns of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas will be of great help in getting the 
sources of information and acquiring habits 
of study. Already the movement has stim- 
ulated the organization of reading circles 
and the desire for free public libraries. 
Some of the smaller towns of Minnesota 
are adopting the English plan of a loan 
traveling library containing the principal 
books recommended by the instructors. 
This brings the best books to the many 
at a small cost. In this way many who are 
compelled to work in their professions or 
at their trade in the daytime may have an 
opportunity to come in contact with com- 
petent and live instructors. 


Dr. Stimson Revisits Minneapolis. 

At the close of the American Board meet- 
ing Dr. Stimson spent several days in Min- 
neapolis. On Sunday, Oct. 14, he preached 
an anniversary sermon in Plymouth Church, 
It was twenty-five years to the day since 
he began his ministry, and Plymouth was 
his first pastorate. On Sunday afternoon 
he gave an address at the dedication of the 
new church at St. Louis Park, now one of 
the growing suburbs of the city. Twenty- 
five years ago Dr. Stimson used to ride on 
horseback over the almost houseless prairie 
to preach at the schoolhouse. On Monday 
evening Plymouth Church gave an elabo- 
rate reception to the former pastor, at 
which many of his old-time friends had the 
pleasure of greeting him and recounting 
memories of his eleven years among them. 

Dr. Smith Baker delighted his friends and 
his old parish people by spending Sunday, 
Oct. 14, in Minneapolis. He preached a 
powerful sermon at Park Avenue on Conse- 
cration and Its Reward. 

Boys’ Brigade. 

This movement is growing rapidly and 
is enlisting boys in enthusiastic Christian 
work. A State council has been organized 
for disseminating information and sending 
out speakers and organizers into all parts of 
the State. The president of this council is 
H. B. Hendley, the efficient assistant of Dr. 
Wells in Plymouth Church. 


Echoes of the Board Meeting. 

Minnesota was fairly well represented in 
numbers at Madison. Our pastors and cor- 
porate members are a unit regarding the 
results of the meeting. There was not a 
ripple of the old discussion. The entire 
meeting was permeated with spiritual power, 
much of which was due to the presence of 
Mr. Moody. The determination is to press 
forward with increased enthusiasm and 
heroism. Delightful fellowship was mani- 
fested between the older men and the young 
men who are coming into business touch 
with the board. The corporate membership 
chose wisely in electing Rev. EK. P. Inger- 
soll, D.D., and Rev. G. H. Wells, D. D., 
from Minnesota. J, A. S. 
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The New Reformation. 


We are in the midst of it. It is the great- 
est reformation in the history of the church. 
Many, however, do not know it is here. 
None of us realize it completely. How far- 
reaching will be its influence the bravest of 
us cannot dream. In the mists of early 
dawn it is impossible to know the full 
splendors of the coming noon. It is enough 
to know that noon is coming. é 

This reformation is not local. It is gen- 
eral. It is impossible to say, lo, here, or 
lo, there, for the new light is breaking 
everywhere. No one man is its prophet. 
There are a thousand prophets. The refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century had but 
one Martin Luther. The reformation of 
the nineteenth century has a hundred Lu- 
thers. The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new, and many heads and hearts 
are hastening the change. 


Out of the shades of night 
The world rolls into light, 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


The question arises, What is this refor- 
mation? The answer lies in the following 
facts. Jesus Christ, according to the New 
Testament, came into the world to help 
men live. He came that we might have life 
and have it more abundantly. He lodged 
the secret of this abundant life in the brains 
and hearts of a few men who were receptive 
to His teaching. He spent three years in 
binding these men to Himself and in knit- 
ting them to one another. He placed as 
much emphasis on the latter as on the for- 
mer. Hetold them they were to serve one 
another. He exhorted them again and 
again to love one another. He assured them 
that by their love for one another the world 
would know they were His disciples. 

This band of men was the nucleus of the 
Christian Church. It was type and prophecy 
of what the church in every age must be. 
The Church of Christ is a brotherhood. If 
it is not that it is nothing. They were a 
company of brothers. They were members 
of ademocracy. They were all filled with 
the new life. They all felt themselves in- 
trusted with a great mission. ‘They all 
went forth to do in various ways the things 
which Jesus had commanded them to do. 
That is the first fact. 

This is the second: The religion of Jesus 
was carried to Rome. Rome was the mis- 
tress of the world. She stamped her image 
on everything she touched. She touched 
the religion of Jesus and changed it. 
Under her hand Christianity became or- 
ganized, not along the lines of New Testa- 
ment brotherhood but along the lines of 
pagan despotism. The Church of Christ 
became a duplicate of the Roman hierarchy. 
Church officials rose rank above rank— 
priests, bishops, archbishops, ‘ cardinals— 
while at the top there sat, supreme and 
mighty, a baptized and crowned Cesar—the 
Pope. The functions of Christians were 
monopolized by church officials. The clergy 
became the church. Priests did the sing- 
ing. Priests did the praying. Priests did 
the teaching. Priests read the Bible. Priests 
offered sacrifices. Priests did everything. 
The people looked on. The Church of Christ 
was Romanized. 

The third fact is this: Men grew restless 
under Romanized Christianity. The plain 
and sweet teaching of Jesus is what man 
instinctively craves. The human soul can- 
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not be robbed and hold its peace. It will 
cry out. There was a muffled murmur in 
the eleventh century, a sob in the twelfth, 
a cry in the thirteenth, a shriek in the four- 
teenth, a threat in the fifteenth, and in the 
sixteenth there was a protest which shook 
the world. Europe rose against Romanism. 
England tore herself loose from the grip of 
the Pope and’made efforts to return to the 
simplicity of the New Testament. The 
changes were gradual and were made amidst 
great confusion. Men did not realize what 
great things they.were doing. We today 
on looking backward can measure the crisis 
then passed through. 

In the sixteenth century the members of 
the English Church learned to read their 
Bible. The sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, for centuries a solemn sacrifice wit- 
nessed by an on-looking congregation, be- 
came once more what it was in the begin- 
ning—a communion—a service in which 
brethren met together about the table of 
their Lord. The voices of the people, so 
long silent in public worship, now became 
audible in prayer. A book of prayer was 
prepared. They called it the book of com- 
mon prayer, because it was for the people. 
Not only in prayer, but also in praise, the 
laity found a freedom which for centuries 
had been denied them. Lips long silent 
burst forth in song, and worship in God’s 
house became the recognized possession of 
the people. 

And this is the fourth fact: Anglicized 
Christianity is one step backward toward 
the truth of the New Testament. But it 
carries us only half way back. It is the 
glory of the nineteenth century that it is 
attempting to take the other step. Chris- 
tianity has been Romanized, Christianity 
has been Anglicized, the time has come in 
the providence of God for Christianity to be 
Americanized. What do we mean by that? 
For three hundred years the laity have been 
enjoying the privileges of Christian worship; 
it is now time for them to be admitted into 
the privileges of Christian service. Chris- 
tian service is as essential to spiritual growth 
as is Christian worship. Both Catholicism 
and Protestantism have failed to do what 
they attempted. Catholicism has failed to 
hold the thinkers. Protestantism has failed 
to hold the masses. Both alike must, there- 
fore, stand condemned. The time has come 
for a new reformation. We have com- 
munion inside church edifices, but not 
enough outside. We have common prayer 
and common praise, but not sufficient com- 
mon work. 

Of course we have long been correct in 
theory. Our theory is better than our prac- 
tice. And itis well to remember that it is 
only he who does God’s will who is at last 
to enter God’s kingdom. We congratulate 
ourselves that we have escaped the blunders 


‘and sins of Rome, but the fact is her poison 


is still running in our veins. As Phillips 
Brooks once said to a company of students: 
‘‘ Whenever you see a fault in any other 
man or any other church, look for it in your- 
self andin yourownchurch. Just as surely 
as you think that any kind of fault or dan- 
ger belongs wholly to another system than 
your own, and that you are not exposed to 
it, just so surely you will reproduce that 
fault or danger in some form in your own 
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life.’ That is precisely what we Protes- 
tants are always doing. We are continually 
reproducing in other forms the very sins 
which we so condemn in Rome. We pity 
the deluded people who allow the priest to 
get in between them and their God, and yet 
all the time Protestants allow their preacher 
to get in between them and their -God. 
They do not allow the preacher to hold the 
keys of purgatory, but they allow the 
preacher to do their work, and a man who 
puts another man between him and his duty 
isin reality putting that man between his 
soul and God. The reason we have so many 
blind and ignorant Christians is because we 
have so many Christians who do not do the 
things which Jesus bids. 

Two facts, it seems to me, are luminous 
and incontrovertible. Every follower of 
Jesus, according to the plain teaching of 
the New Testament, is a preacher. By 
preacher we do not mean a pulpit teacher. 
Pulpit teaching requires special gifts and 
special training, which all men cannot have. 
But every Christian can be a preacher, an 
announcer of the good tidings, a herald of 
the Son of God. Being a Christian is being 
a preacher. This duty cannot be delegated 
to others. A man cannot hire a man to do 
it for him. For any set of men to claim for 
themselves the exclusive privilege of preach- 
ing is to set at naught the plain teaching of 
Jesus. ‘Go ye therefore and make disci- 
ples of all the nations’’ was not given to a 


“han@ful of ordained clergymen, but to all 


the Christians then living upon the earth. 
The great command has never been revoked. 
If a Christian is not a preacher he is falling 
short of his privilege and duty. 

This is one of the truisms of the New 
Testament, but men are just beginning to 
understand it. Thousands do not compre- 
hend it yet. So far have we sunk below the 
leyel of the New Testament that Christian 
men do not blush to say, ‘‘I hire a man to 
do my preaching for me. I do not believe 
in laymen talking religion. I believe in liv- 
ing it.” What stupid cant. As though a 
man could live his religion completely and 
not talk it. Talking is a part of life. God 
does not create men mutes; He creates 
them each with a tongue. He means that 
men should speak not simply about the 
cheap and frivolous things, but about those 
things which are eternal. God is good, and 
the redeemed of the Lord should say so. 
The man who can talk about his business 
and cannot talk about his religion is a man 
who has not yet learned the A B O’s of 
the religion he professes. The world will 
never be brought to Christ until all Christ’s 
followers take up this work of preaching. 
Mute spectators have no place in the Chris- 
tian scheme of the world’s redemption. 

The other fact is this: Every follower of 
Jesusisapastor. This care of souls is of the 
essence of the Christian life. Being a Chris- 
tian is being a pastor. To visit the sick, to. 
sympathize with the afflicted, to strengthen 
the weak, to warn the erring, to feed the 
hungry, to visit those in prison—all this is 
the duty of every Christian. Doing this 
is following Jesus. What right have men 
to call themselves Christians if they do 
not follow Jesus? The New Testament is 
crowded with exhortations calling us to 
bear one another’s burdens. Jesus was not 
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talking to a privileged Pope but to a repre- 
sentative disciple when He said in the early 
dawn, ‘‘ Feed My lambs, tend My sheep, feed 
My sheep.’ In the dawn of the new refor- 
mation those are the words which we must 
hear. Every Christian is a Simon Peter in 
possessing the priceless privilege of feeding 
and tending sheep. 

But, alas, how far we are from the New 
Testament. The curse of Romeis still upon 
us. The minister—so men say—is the pas- 
tor. He must make pastoral calls. He 
must visit the sick. He must console the 
dying. He must advise the bewildered. 
He must warn the erring. He must bring 
back those that have gone out of the way. 
He must feed and tend the sheep. Why? 
Because he is paid for it. He is hired to 
do it. Women contribute to his salary. 
Therefore he must make pastoral calls; they 
must attend to their fancywork. Business 
men pay good prices for theirpews. There- 
fore the minister must make pastoral calls; 
laymen must make money. That is the 
heresy of heresies—the feeling that a Chris- 
tian man has done his duty when he has 
promptly paid his pew rent. To deny the 
divinity of Jesus or to assert the full salva- 
tion of every soul is orthodoxy compared 
with the un-Scriptural assumption that men 
can be followers of Jesus by hiring others 
to do their work. 

Every Christian, each according to his 
opportunity, should be doing pastoral sery- 
ice. The old problem of. pastoral calling 
will never be settled until it is settled right. 
It will never be settled right until Chris- 
tians are ready to live the New Testament. 
For aclergyman to do all the pastoral serv- 
ice of a parish is a curse to every Christian 
in the parish. 

The Church of God will enjoy a second 
Pentecost just so soon as clergymen through- 
out the world roll off this privilege of pas- 
toral service upon the shoulders of the 
laity. That is where Christ put it. We 
have no right to take it away. Hiring men 
to do this work is a trick which Satan uses 
to keep Christian men and women weak. 
We are strong only as we learn by personal 
experience to bear one another’s burdens. 
“ Blest be the tie that binds’’ is a hymn we 
often sing. Well would it be with us if we 
spent more time in strengthening the tie 
that binds. Members of too many of our 
churches do not love one another because 
they do not know one another. They do 
not know one another because they are not 
pastors. Itis only the church whose mem- 
bers are bound together by Christian love 
against which the gates of hell shall never- 
more prevail. The medieval Christians 
were spectators. Too many modern Chris- 
tians are spectators. They sing and pray on 
Sunday, and through the week they allow 
the minister to go through manifold and 
blessed duties which laymen ought to do. 

But we are coming back to the ‘New Tes- 
tament. We are moving slowly, but we are 
moving. Reformations are not wrought in 
_aday. The world grasps great truths with 

difficulty, The Church of God is weak 
until every Christian realizes the privileges 
of his high calling. Selected men—called 
clergymen—are chosen out of the great body 
of believers, not to hug exclusive privileges 
or to pride themselves on special favors 
which the Almighty denies to ordinary men, 
but to share these privileges and highest 
joys with the humblest follower of Jesus. 
He is not the most faithful pastor who 
does most calling, but who sets the largest 
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number of Christian men and women to 
work in pastoral service. He is not the 
most useful preacher whose rhetoric is 
smoothest or whose congregations are the 
largest, but who sends into the world the 
truest and most steadfast men and women 
ready to preach the gospel of the Son of 
God. The work of the ministry in the 
twentieth century will be to bring the laity 
into the joys of Christian service. In the 
dawn of this great day, which the prophets 
long ago foretold, it is our privilege to liv 

and labor. ; 


_A CO-OPERATIVE LECTURE COURSE. 


BY REV. F&F. R. SMITH, TEMPLE, ME. 


The value of a good lecture course is no- 
where greater than in our small country 
towns. Their social conditions being what 
they are, however, can such a course be 
organized in these communities? 

A group of towns in Western Maine 
sought the past two winters an answer to 
this question along co-operative lines. Since 
the results were so highly satisfactory, and 
since the method is applicable to any rural 
district, an outline of this co-operative 
course may be of value. The population of 
the five towns having most to do with the 
experiment is small and somewhat scat- 
tered. The largest of the group has about 
1,500, the smallest less than 500 inhabitants. 

Poor roads and the hard and exacting 
conditions of country life in Northern New 
Eugland tend to isolate many of these peo- 
ple. In several instances, also, denomina- 
tionalism confronted any attempt to broaden 
and enrich the social life. 

The executive methods of the lecture 
courses varied according to local conditions. 
In one place a volunteer committee assumed 
the responsibility, in another a young peo- 
ple’s literary club, and in yet another the 
task of securing five high grade entertain- 
ments for a town in which one such had 
hitherto been thought impracticable was 
shouldered by a daring young pastor. The 
number of entertainments given in the dif- 
ferent courses also varied. Four was all 
for which the literary club dared be re- 
sponsible. The volunteer committee guar- 
anteed its self-assumed constituency a 
course of six. 

The price of season tickets to the lectures 
was made so low as to debar few families 
from their advantages. One committee de- 
cided, after mature deliberation, that ‘‘a 
forty-five cent’’ silver dollar should entitle 
the parents and all minor children of any 
household to the privileges of the entire 
course. The sum total expense of any lec- 
ture was to be shared equally by all the 
towns in which that lecture had been given, 

A general manager of this course was 
chosen and full power granted him in ne- 
gotiations for the entertainments desired. 
Without a head in whom large privileges 
of individual judgment and discretion were 
yested, a co- operative scheme like this would 
haye proved impracticable. When, how- 
ever, it was possible, the wishes of the sev- 
eral committees were ascertained, The cost 
of the course was at least thirty-five per 
cent. less for each town than what similar 
independent courses would have required. 

Besides this other advantages were dis- 
covered. Speakers whom it was specially 
desirable to secure were attracted to this 
method. A college quartet offered its serv- 
ices for a merely nominal sum. A busy 
city pastor freely offered five lectures, given 
five consecutive nights. Still the experi- 
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ment was not dependent for success upon 
charity. Its co-operative element made it 
possible to secure good speakers at whole- 
sale rates and to reduce to a minimum the 
usually large item of traveling expenses. 

To a large extent the course accomplished | 
for the people just what had been aimed at 
and what can be accomplished through sim- 
ilar methods anywhere. It allured from 
their isolated homes persons who seldom 
deserted their dull routine of daily toil, 
They listened to travelers who took them 
out beyond the circle of their native hills. 
As strange peoples, strange scenes were 
described they were made to feel that life 
was infinitely broader and more varied than 
they had ever dreamed. By means of a 
stereopticon great galleries could be visited 
and the best types of architecture be seen. 

For a time, at least, many found a more 
interesting topic of conversation in the last 
lecture than in their neighbors’ faults, 
Hard-working, over-serious fathers and 
mothers were moved to hearty laughter by 
the witticisms of the humorist. Who shall 
say that they did not thereby receive also a 
real spiritual good? 

In one case the attendance of many non- 
church-goers at lectures given in a chnrch 
clearly accounted for their subsequent pres- 
ence in the same place at a series of special 
religious services, The experiment also 
gave, especially to the smaller towns, confi- 
dence in the power of united effort to effect 
the social betterment of the community. 
The logic of events converted even one who 
had objected to the lectures because, as he 
said, ‘‘ This town can never afford to pay 
any man $12 for talkin’ to us jest an hour,” 
It is certain that more intangible benefits 
were also secured by the lectures. The 
people’s thought must have been perma- 
nently affected for good. A higher taste 
was cultivated and purer ideals of life were 
created, 

ee LER PERS 

Yale University completes this year a dec- 
ade of experience with its expanded elective 
system of studies. The results, which have 
been tabulated, are in several points very 
suggestive. The number of students taking 
mathematics and the ancient languages has 
greatly diminished, with a correspondingly 
large increase of those pursuing political 
and economic science and history. For ex- 
ample, in the present junior class the num- 
ber of hours per week for each study, mul- 
tiplied by the number of students taking it, 
give 1,041 hours in history, 587 in political 
science, 449 in modern languages, 202 in an- 
cient languages and seventy-six in mathe- 
matics. It would appear from the experi- 
ence of these ten years that interest in the 
exact sciences and in ancient languages is 
greatly lessening among youth who seek 
liberal education, and that present problems 
largely control their choice of studies. 
Whether or not this direction in study gives 
the best assurance of trained minds capable 
of bringing about permanent solution of 
these problems is a matter for serious re 
flection. That the range of intellectual pur- 
suits is far wider in our colleges than it was 
a generation ago is simply a necessity. It 
is also a natural consequence that the num- 


- ber of specialists is rapidly increasing, while 


the faculties of our colleges are as yet far 
from being adjusted to the new demands, 
The trend of our times is producing types 
of scholars and scholarship widely different 
from those of the earlier part of this cen- 
tury. 
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Great 


A belt of island coast line extending from 
north to south a hundred miles and from 
one to three miles wide, dotted with groves 
and seamed by deep mountain chasms and 
scoriaceous ‘lava fields, varied by plains 
and hills of pasture land upon which feed 
herds of wild cattle—a land inhabited by 
15,000 natives grouped in villages of two or 
more hundred people, vicious, shameless, 
yet tractable, slaves to their chiefs and 
herding together like animals—to this par- 
ish, occupying the eastern third of the 
island of Hawaii, was sent in 1835 the 
young missionary, Titus Coan. 

In the town of Killingworth, Ct., he was 
born of old New Kngland stock, Feb. 1, 1801. 
His boyhood was passed upon his father’s 
farm and he attended the village schools. 
Later he went to a military school, after 
this was employed as a teacher in Western 
New York, and in 1831, through the influ- 
ence of his cousin, Rev. Asahel Nettleton, 
he entered the theological seminary at Au- 
burn, and much success attended his evan- 
gelistic labors. He was licensed to preach 
April 17, 1833. On Aug. 16, 1888, he was 
sent to Patagonia by the American Board, 
accompanied by Rev. Mr. Arms, and for 
four months they made an earnest but un- 
successful attempt to communicate to the 
ferocious nomads something of their mes- 
sage. The savages threatened them with 
death, and it was only by stratagem that 
they made their escape and boarded a 
chance vessel and returned to New London, 
Ct., in May, 1834. ‘ 

Mr. Coan had been unable to receive any 
communication from his family or from his 
fiancée, Miss Fidelia Church, during his ab- 
sence, and the uncertainty of his fate had 
been the source of the deepest anxiety to 
them. After this trial came the joy of re- 
union, which was celebrated by the mar- 
riage of Mr. Coan and Miss Church on Novy. 
8, 1834. 

On Dec. 5 they embarked at Boston for 
Honolulu. At that time the Hawaiian Is- 
lands seemed at the very ends of the earth, 
and the trip was a six months’ voyage 
around Cape Horn. Neither Mr. Coan nor 
his bride then had any idea of returning to 
their native land. They arrived at Hono- 
lulu June 6, 1835, and were welcomed by 
the missionaries then assembled at their 
annual meeting. The field in which Mr. 
Coan was to labor was Hilo—now a thriving 
town, then in almost absolute retirement, 
and for many years after his arrival there 
were no roads, no bridges and no horses in 
Hilo, and Mr. Coan was obliged to make 
his tours on foot. 
delighted that their future home was to be 
upon the beautiful bay of Hilo, called after 
the visit of Lord Byron Byron’s Bay, and 
adorned with the cocoa palm, whose lofty 
plumes rustled in the fresh sea breeze. 

Upon reaching the island Mr. Coan found 
several schools established by the different 
missionaries, and that about one-fourth of 
the natives could read. There were a few 
hopeful converts and a little church of 
thirty-six members. Mr. Lyman and his 
wife were then on the ground, having set- 
tled at Hilo in 1832, and there they remained 
until the death of Mr. Lyman in 1884, 


Mr. and Mrs. Coan were. 
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Missionaries of the Church. 


II. Titus Coan. 
By Rev. C. C. Crese@an, D. D. 


after an unbroken residence of fifty-two 
years. They had charge of a boarding 
school and much labor at the home station, 
while to Mr. Coan, robust in health and a 
fervid speaker, the preaching and the touring 
were naturally assigned. In three months’ 
time he began to speak in the native tongue, 
and before the year closed he had made the 
circuit of the island by canoe and on foot, a 
trip of 300 miles. . He preached forty-three 
times in eight days, examined twenty schools 
and more than 1,200 scholars, conversed per- 
sonally with multitudes and ministered to 
many sick persons, for he was a not wholly 
unqualified physician. He had at that time 
a daily school of ninety teachers, and Mrs. 
Coan one of 140 children. 

In 18385 Mr. Coan said, ‘‘I have literally 
no leisure so much as to eat, finding myself 
constrained to preach, at times, twice be- 
fore breakfast.’’ During his tours through 
the island in 1886 the natives rallied in 
massses to hear Mr. Coan preach. The 
blind were led, the maimed, the aged and 
invalids were brought on the backs of their 
friends. Among the converts was the high 
priest of the volcano. He had been an 
idolater, a drunkard and a murderer, but he 
became penitent, and with his sister, the 
haughty, stubborn high priestess of the vol- 
cano, entered the church. 

In 1837 the great interest became general 
throughout all the islands. Fifteen thou- 
sand people, scattered up and down the 
coast for a hundred miles, could not be 
reached by one man, and so whole villages 
gathered from miles away and made their 
homes near the mission house. Hilo was 
crowded with strangers. Little cabins stud- 
ded the place like the camps of an army 
and the population increased to 10,000 souls. 
The old church was packed with a swelter- 
ing and restless mass of 6,000 souls. A new 
church near by took the overflow of 2,000, 
while hundreds pressed about the doors. 

The revival was at its hight Nov. 7, 1837; 
the crescent beach, dotted with native 
booths reaching up into the charming 
groves behind, was in peaceful security. It 
was the hour of evening prayer; suddenly a 
great cry and wail arose, and a scene of in- 
describable confusion followed. The sea, 
moved by an unseen hand, had suddenly 
risen, and the volcanic wave fell upon the 
shore like a bolt from heaven. Ina moment 
hundreds of people were struggling with 
the billows. ‘‘There was no sleep that 
night, but the next day the meetings went 
on with renewed power, and through all the 
week, as the sea gave up one after another 
its dead, and the people bore them to their 


‘resting places, the Spirit sent home this 


new sorrow with divine effect.’ 

No one knew his people better than Mr. 
Coan, but it was only by an exact system 
that he was able to care for his parish of 
15,000 souls. His work was done by ‘‘ draw- 
ing lines in the parish, by dividing the peo- 
ple into sections and classes, by attending 
to each class separately, systematically and 
at a given time.’’ Although thousands pro- 
fessed conversion during the years 1836-37, 
only a small proportion of these had been 
received into the church. Over these con- 
verts, Mr. Coan kept a vigilant watch, and 


after a lapse of three, six, nine or twelve 
months selections were made for admission 
to the church. 

The first Sunday of July, 1838, was a 
memorable one in the history of missions. 
On that afternoon 1,705 men, women and 
children were baptized and about 2,400 com- 
municants sat down together at the table of 
the Lord, a scene that has had but one 
parallel since the day of Pentecost, and that. 
was in connection with the labors of Rey. 
Dr. Clough in India. In speaking of this: 
scene Mr. Coan said: ‘‘The memorable 
morning came arrayed in glory; the very 
heavens over us and the earth around us 
seemed to smile. From my roll each name 
was read, and after all were seated I passed 
back and forth between the lines, sprinkling 
each individual until all were baptized.’” 
During the three years ending April, 1840, 
7,382 persons were received into the church 
at Hilo. Between the years 1864 and 1868 
six churches were built and set off from the 
old one, and each was under the care of a 
native preacher. Hawaiian money and la- 
bor has added many churches to this num- 
ber, and in visiting the islands in 1870 Mr. 
Stoddard writes of these “‘ pretty little meet- 
ing houses, looking as though they had 
been baked in a lot, like a sheet of biscuits.” 

After an absence of more than thirty-five 
years, during which time Mr. Coan had bap- 
tized by his own hand 11,960 persons, at 
the invitation of the American Board he 
returned with Mrs. Coan to the United 
States. The visit was full of interest, but 
the hoped for restoration of health did not 
come to Mrs. Coan, and soon after their 
return to Hilo she died—Sept. 29, 1872. 

Mrs. Coan’s work was ever constant and 
tireless. She was a woman of high social | 
and intellectual cultivation, and missionary 
work for her was a sacrifice. To her pa- 
tient, unselfish, loving spirit was due a 
great part of her husband’s success. While 
Mr. Coan was intent upon his great work as. 
a missionary he was not insensible to the 
scenes of natural beauty and grandeur: 
about him. The scientific world is fortu- 
nate in having had upon the ground for 
nearly fifty years, when such volcanic forces 
were at play, one whose courage was 
equaled only by his graphic skill in portray- 
ing the most imposing of phenomena. One 
fruit of the faithful training of Mr. Coan is 
the growth of beneficence in the churches. 
More than $10,000 have come to the United 
States from the Hilo church. 

This item adds strength to the statement 
of Lorrin A. Thurston, in a recent article in 
the North American Review: ‘The direct 
financial advantages accruing to the United 
States and its citizens, which they would 
not have received but for the treaty of 1876, 
have more than repaid dollar for dollar all 
loss by the United States through remission 
of duties under the reciprocity treaty.”’ 

Whence came this matter of political trea- _ 
ties and civilization to Hawaii? Surely 
through the American missionaries who 
first introduced Christianity and refined 
institutions to its people, prominent among 
whom was Rev. Titus Coan, who, after a 
pastorate of forty-eight years, died at Hilo, 
Dec. 1, 1882. 


\ 
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DON'T OUT THE BELL-ROPE. 


BY REV. H. C. HOVEY, D.D. 


If there is anybody in this world whose 
nerve and skill I admire it is the locomotive 
engineer. What a cool head, keen eye, 
strong arm and undaunted courage must be 
needed to enable a man to run one of our 
modern engines. The men who do this 
need our prayers. A man came into a 
morning meeting in a Western city and 
said, ‘‘In a few minutes I must pull out an 
excursion train with more than a thousand 
passengers on board, and I want you to 
pray for me.’’ Riding once on an engine 
[ heard the engineer say, ‘‘ Death seems to be 
scudding along the track just ahead of us.” 

In early days of railroading the engineer 
not only ran the locomotive but was also 
master of the train. The conductor only 
collected the fares and looked after the pas- 
sengers. He had no voice as to the rate 
of speed at which the train should be run, 
nor as to when and where the stops should 
be made. I remember being on a train 
when I was a very small boy, whose engi- 
neer must have been either drunk or crazy, 
for he ran it at a terrific speed that jolted 
the passengers alarmingly, and yet there 
was no way of stopping him nor, indeed, of 
communicating with him from the cars. 
Nor did there seem to be any one with 
proper authority to call the man to an 
account for his recklessness. 

It occurred one day to Captain Ayres, a 
pioneer conductor on the Erie Railroad, 
that the engineer had altogether too much 
responsibility, and that a new system had 
better be inaugurated. Accordingly, he 
rigged a long string from the rear car clear 
through the train to the locomotive, and 
told the engineer that when he gave signals 
by pulling that cord they must be obeyed. 
The engineer said nothing, but made up his 
mind to do as he pleased. His name was 
Hammil and he was a sturdy, resolute fel- 
low. Accordingly, when Captain Ayres 
pulled the string no attention was paid to 
it. On going forward to see what the mat- 
ter was he found that the rope had been 
cut. He tied it together again and spoke 
very emphatically to the engineer. But on 
trying it again no better results followed— 
the cord was cut as before. 

“Tf you cut that cord again I will thrash 
Engineers are 
usually men of few words, and Hammil 
made no reply, but for the third time he 
cut the rope. And then there was a fight, 
while the passengers looked on to see fair 
play. At it they went with might and 
main, the engineer and the conductor, deal- 
ing vigorous blows right and left, till finally 
the conductor won the day. The cord was 
tied again and the orders given by it were 
promptly obeyed. And from that time to 
this the signal by bell and cord has been 


the law, and the bell-rope is one of the 


most familiar ‘features of all railroad trains. 
Let us use this as an illustration. Knowl- 
edge is the brave and skillful engineer, 
while conscience is the steady conductor on 
the train that whirls us along through life. 
Everywhere and always must conscience 
assert its authority over mere knowledge, 
even if a sharp conflict ensues; for every 
best impulse of Christian life and civiliza- 
tion depends on the firm hold conscience 
keeps on the bell-rope, and those are but 
the enemies of mankind, however famous 
and able, who, in the pretended interests of 
learning, cut the cord linking it to religious 
authority. Don’t cut the bell-rope ! 
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That most practical of all the apostles, 
James, says, ‘‘'To him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
Mere knowledge may be dangerous. Per- 
verted science is our most terrible enemy. 
The most ingenious inventions known to 
mechanics are used to facilitate burglary. 
Chemistry is compelled to help the das- 
tardly poisoner. Mathematics, as pure as 
the stars, is forced into the service of the 
defrauder. The electric light casts its bril- 
liant ray along the path leading to the house 
of sin, as well as along that to the house of 
prayer. The fine arts are employed to gild 
iniquity, as well as to make virtue attract- 
ive. The wires and types which should 
always be truthful are made to tell lies that 
cripple industry, ruin reputations, rob the 
markets and entangle nations in warfare. 
Plainly knowledge, the heroic engineer, 
needs the divine control of the heaven-ap- 
pointed conscience, or else the best educa- 
tion may become a curse instead of a bless- 
ing. 

How far this should be carried is a ques- 
tion. There was a boy in Vermont who 
wanted an education. He had a fine mind 
and was fond of his books. He asked his 
widowed mother to send him to college. 
She refused to do it unless he became a 
Christian. She took the ground that if he 
was irreligious his education would only 
make him more powerful as an enemy of 
God and mankind. The mother of Charles 
White was of the old Puritan stock and was 
firm in her convictions. When her son 
really gave his heart to God she was ready 
to make every needed sacrifice to secure for 
him the best education to be had in New 
England. He became eminent as a minis- 
ter of the gospel and distinguished as the 
honored president of one of our most suc- 
cessful Western colleges. And thousands 
could testify that their strongest religious 
convictions were had from this man whose 
mother taught him in boyhood to set con- 
science in authority over learning. 


A PRAYER THAT LIFTED AND 


BLESSED. 


Bishop Brooks is credited with saying 
shortly before his death that what is most 
needed in the Episcopal Church is ‘strong 
preaching.”’ Butis it not true that what is 
most needed in many a church, service is 
better praying? Have our ‘‘authorities on 
preaching”’ given this subject the considera- 
tion that really belongs to it? Does the 
pastor realize that it is possible to do more 
real good in one minute of right praying than 
in three or four minutes of good preaching? 
Do we realize the great influence which a five- 
minute prayer such as touches universal 
chords in the life of the congregation may 
have over the entire service of the hour? I 
have heard, on good authority, that when, a 
hundred years ago, the Rev. Dr. Hemenway 
was pastor of the church in Wells, Me., there 
was a man in Alfred, fourteen miles away, 
who used to walk to Wells on the Sabbath 
for the sake of what he received from Dr. 
Hemenway’s prayer. The man was noted for 
being the laziest man in town, but the power 
of prayer prevailed. He did not deem the 
venerable doctor a whit better preacher than 
the Alfred pastor, but the prayer made the 
difference. It would be too much for me, 
being a young man, to attempt to instruct men 
in the art of godly praying. I confess, how- 
ever, that I have looked in vain for some book 
by some capable and godly man which should 
open to me the heart of the matter. I do ven- 
ture, however, being gifted with a good 
memory, to give in full a prayer to which I 
was a listener not long since, whose influence 
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over the people, as well as over myself, was 
very great. The sermon was on the subject 
The Influence of the Christian Person in 
One’s Family and Among One’s Own Kin, and 
surely it was no more than ordinary. The 
music was far below the average, but the 
prayer had a wonderful power, and lifted the 
whole service to a plane which I can express 
in no other way than by calling it ‘‘ true wor- 
ship.”” The author of the sermon and of the 
prayer is an “‘unnoted’”’ man. I trust that if 
he really had prepared the prayer, as I believe 
he had, and so is able to recognize it in the copy 
here given, he will take no offense. Just 
what it is in the prayer which gave it its 
power I have not been able to understand. 
It is not eloquent. It is surely not free from 
rhetorical blemishes. I give it verbatim, very 
nearly so. 


Draw near, O Lord, and be with us. Help 
us to remember, we pray Thee, Thy great 
mercies, and give us thankful hearts for 
Thy loving-kindness. We thank Thee for the 
world and the fullness thereof. We thank 
Thee for the fullness of the Christian life 
which Thou, O Blessed Lord, dost give us. 
Help us, O Lord, to find more and more 
the things Thou hast in store for those that 
love Thee. Let the light which lighteth 
every man coming into the world shine upon 
all Thou hast given us. Let it enlighten 
our hearts and all that our hearts find dear 
to them. O remember with the light of Thy 
grace our neighbors, our friends and our fam- 
ilies. Help us to see all the world in the 
light of Jesus, and to find in all things the joy 
and gladness of our Lord. 

We beseech Thee to prosper each of us in 
the way he is going, or else lead us into the 
way where Thou wilt also go with us and 
prosper us. Give to each, © God, his heart’s 
desire, or else lead us to desire more excellent 
things which Thou wilt give. Prosper, our 
Father, the work of our hands; give us good 
harvests and may no famine come nigh our 
dwellings. We praise Thee, Father, for the 
richness of Thy grace and for the fullness of 
Thy care over us. O let all that are dear to 
us, at home and absent from home, find favor 
in Thy sight. May all things that we meet in 
our life remind us of Thee and of Thy glory. 
May storms and tempests, winds and waves, 
and the “‘evening and the morning” and all 
other creatures say to us God. Odrawus near 
to Thyself; reconcile us and save us. 

We ask that the ‘‘ tender mercy of our God” 
may be upon all children who are still in the 
home and in the school. Open to them the 
treasures of knowledge, and give them the 
true inspiration of life. Finding Thee in the 
glad hours of youth, may they find the fullness 
of joy which is in Thy presence. Make the 
child’s hours at home such that in after life 
he shall say, ‘‘ It was good for me to be there.”’ 
Give mothers, amid their great cares and 
anxieties, faith and trust. Give fathers wis- 
dom and kindness and goodness. Add to the 
joys of youth even greater joys that come 
from the warm affection of children for their 
parents. And add to the joys of the family 
the joys of the Christian life. Teach us, O 
Christ, how to show forth Thy praise in the 
family. Lift to Thee hearts that are cumbered 
with much care, and strengthen those that are 
ready to faint with their burdens. Remind 
us that thou wilt bear our burdens, and bid us 
lay our cares at Thy feet. We acknowledge 
Thee, O God our Saviour, and pray Thee to 
rule in our hearts. Through Thine abundant 
grace make us more than conquerors, we pray 
Thee, and give us an abundant entrance into 
Thy kingdom. Amen. 


I wrote the above prayer before I forgot it, 
and it has somewhat influenced my manner of 
praying. I hope my prayers are not as miser- 
able as they were once. But I feel as though 
if I were now entering upon my seminary 
course it would be well worth the while to 
spend one of the three years learning to pray. 
4 IcHaxBop. 
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AFTER THE FLOWER. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, PLYMOUTH. 


God wrote life’s story in the flower’s script, 

And on the pages dropped a dewy tear ; 
But in the tear again His pen He dipped 

And wrote of hope, that turneth grief to cheer; 
For He whose love our gardens pleasant made 
His fruitage giveth when our flowers fade. 


The flower of childhood fadeth—life’s first charm— 
That innocence by purest heart ensbrined ; 
That gentle love that willeth no one harm, 
That tender trust that deemeth all things kind; 
That faith that feareth not the morrow’s way, 
But liveth calmly in its sweet ‘‘ today.” ; 


The flower fadeth, but the fruit shall come— 
The deeper thought, faith tried and proven true 
The heart shall reap the promise of its bloom; 
Dawn still shall have its gold and eve its dew. 
Then sigh no more for childhood’s happy time, 
But see its fruit in manhood’s richer prime. 


This mortal life, too, hath its failing hour; 
Each garden hath some drooping bud to mourn ; 
And each home grieveth round some fading flower, 
And mourneth forthe bloom its love hath borne; 
Yet through it all the same truth holdeth fair, 
The vine hath climbed to heaven its fruit to bear. 


And even while we bow our heads to weep, 
A holy radiance stealeth through our night; 
Love bendeth, smiling, down the starry steep ; 
Life’s harvests are for heaven, and all is right. 
Our hopes of life are sweet with God’s own breath; 
The flower fadeth, but there is no death. 
ee 


A peculiar want of tact is constantly 
shown in the time chosen by many persons 
to shower attentions upon friends who are 
in sickness or bereavement. An invalid re- 
ceives calls, flowers, delicacies from neigh- 
bors and acquaintances when he is too ill 
even to be gratified by their thoughtfulness, 
while the long days of convalescence, so 
easily brightened by a cheery call, a new 
story, a handful of flowers, pass in dreary 
monotony. If a friend experiences a heavy 
sorrow we are accustomed to load him with 
tokens of love and sympathy while he is yet 
in the first bitter days of his grief. This is 
as it should be, but do we not too often stop 
here? There comes a time, months later 
perhaps, when he is more ready for the con- 
solations which at first seemed so inade- 
quate. But then he is supposed to have 
‘gotten over” his grief, and his acquaint- 
ances never refer to his loss. Only one who 
hag experienced the hungry longing for 
sympathy at such a time realizes the com- 
fort of a friendly letter or word of loving 
comprehension at Thanksgiving, Christmas 
or other days for him ‘‘ the silent anniver- 
saries of the heart.” 


We cannot protest too often against the 
boots worn by the average woman. One 
rarely sees, except perchance in the depths 
of winter, women sensible enough to wear 
stout, warm boots through which the chill 
of the ground cannot easily penetrate, al- 
though the head and neck are mufiled in 
furs, in utter disregard of the physiological 
principle to ‘“‘keep the head cool and the 
feet warm.’”’ The feet, more than any other 
parts of the body, demand constant and as- 
siduous care as an important means of pre- 
serving the general health. If they become 
chilled or wet and remain so for any length 
of time the circulation of the blood, always 
less active in the extremities, is likely to be 
seriously disturbed, causing more or less 
derangement of the lungs, impaired diges- 
tion and general injury to the whole sys- 
tem. Numerous colds are contracted in 
this way. The multitude of women who 
wear thin kid or serge boots, with paper 
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soles instantly wet through in case of a 
sudden rain, would do well to cultivate the 
sense exhibited by Queen Victoria, who is 
said to have given her oldest daughter, as a 
part of her wedding outfit, 144 pairs of calf- 
skin shoes. 


HOW TO STUDY GREAT PIOTURES, 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL. 


The rapid growth of interest in art through 
the past few years has brought with it a 
corresponding need of more intelligent 
methods of criticism which shall open up 
the treasures lying so abundantly about us. 
Good pictures are now within reach ,of all, 
and it only remains for us to avail ourselves 
of the privilege of making their beauty a 
part of our own possession. No mysterious 
gift is required for the proper appreciation 
of great paintings. Their comprehension 
is within the capacity of every one endowed 
with an ordinary share of imagination and 
willing to give time and pains to the study. 
Many, ready and eager to do this, are seek- 
ing some sort of plan by which they may 
shape their observations, and a few sug- 
gestions to such will, perhaps, be helpful. 

Art criticism deals first of all with what 
is commonly called technique, that is to say, 
with the artist’s methods of using his tools 
and materials. The style may be ‘ broad”’ 
or ‘highly finished,’’ according as the 
painter has wielded his brush with the bold 
strokes and abrupt lights and shades of an 
Abbott Thayer, or in the careful and elabo- 
rate treatment of a Meissonier. The colors 
may be laid on in the delicate, transparent 
way which has made Velasquez’s Princess 
Margaret the despair of copyists, or in 
opaque, dead masses. The accuracy of the 
drawing is also an important consideration. 
The wonderful ‘‘ distance’’ across a paint- 
ing of the Italian Campagna may be largely 
due to the splendid perspective of the 
aqueduct; the awkwardness of the rider in 
an equestrian portrait may be traced to the 
artist’s ignorance of the anatomy of the 
horse. 

The best possible training for correct 
technical criticism is to try painting for 
one’s self. There is, I know, a common 
prejudice condemning the person lacking 
artistic talent for attempting the impossible. 
From a standpoint of artistic or financial 
success the proceeding may indeed be ab- 
surd, butas a matter of education it is in- 
valuable. All the difficulties which beset 
the amateur train his eye to perceive the 
skill exhibited in a great picture. If you 
have struggled painfully to learn to draw 
parts of the human body—the hand, the 
foot, the eye—you know so much the better 
how to appreciate the marvelous correctness 
of Michael Angelo’s anatomy. If you have 
vainly tried to mix your colors to get a de- 
sired tint, you see now what wondrous 
power is manifested in the glowing canvases 
of Titian and Veronese. If you have ever 
attempted a sketch of a figure in motion 
and the result was a figure at a rigid stand- 
still, you can understand better than can be 
expressed why Botticelli's angels are more 
graceful than those of dear old Fra Angelico. 

But after all has been said about tech- 
nical criticism—and the subject is a very 
large one—we are still only on the border- 
land of true art knowledge. What we really 
eare for most of all in looking at a great 
picture is to grasp its highest inner mean- 
ing. ‘‘Art is a language, and language is 
made to express thought,” said the great 
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French peasant painter, Jean Francois Mil- 
let, whose own Angelus is the finest possi- 
ble example of the comparative value of 
technique and thought. The throngs of 
people who were touched by the simple 
beauty of the great picture knew and cared 
very little about its artistic skill in drawing 
and color, and, indeed, had they been in 
search of this sort of excellence they could 
have found it in greater degree in other 
works of the same artist. Their interest was 
attracted rather by its profound lesson to 
the universal human heart. In the golden 
glory of the sunset light, gleaming over 
the plowed field and resting on the bowed 
heads of the peasant laborers, they saw as 
in a vision that earth is redeemed from its 
dullness and labor from its drudgery by the 
transforming power of the spiritual life. 

For one who does not easily read the 
message of a picture, it is difficult to pro- 
pose any precise formula by the application 
of which the desired result can be obtained. 
Nevertheless, a great deal of light is thrown 
on the subject by the study of those con- 
structive principles which lie at the basis 
of art composition. 

It is the first business of the artist to 
arrange his composition so that the figure 
or element which is most important shall 
occupy the principal position in the picture. 
Among the old Italian masters the upper 
center of the canvas was considered the 
proper place for the predominant element, 
as in Raphael’s Transfiguration and Titian’s 
Assumption. Modern artists often prefer 
the right or left of the center, as in Bastien- 
Lepage’s Joan of Arc and Ridgway Knight’s 
Calling the Ferry—a prize picture of the 
Paris Exposition of 1889. To direct the eye 
to the leading feature there are many inter- 
esting devices. Sometimes the lines of the 
picture converge toward it as a center, as 
in the Assumption, where all the graceful, 
intertwining limbs of the cherub throng 
radiate toward the beautiful figure of the 
Virgin, 

The management of light and color also 
play an important part in emphasizing the 
prominence of the principal figure. In 
Correggio’s Holy Night, for instance, all 
the light streams from the divine Babe in 
His mother’s arms, so that the meaning is 
unmistakable. Thesame method is followed 
in Murillo’s Saint Anthony, as well as in 
many of Rembrandt’s works. If, then, in 
looking at a fine picture we can decide 
upon some one feature as manifestly its 
leading motif, we have made a good begin- 
ning toward understanding it. We must 
then go on to examine carefully all the sub- 
ordinate parts of the composition, tracing 
the structural laws according to which they 
are arranged. 

One of the most important laws of art is 
repetition, which requires that prominent 
elements, either of form or color, be re- 
peated frequently enough to emphasize their 
significance. Nearly all the artists of the 
Italian Renaissance arranged the figures of 
their compositions in orderly groups which 
perfectly balanced the two sides of the 
painting. So great, however, was the vari- 
ety of types introduced, and so gracefully 
and naturally were they treated that the ef- 
fect is by no means stiff. Modern artists do 
not often use the old Italian method of 
numerical repetition, but follow the same 
principle in ways not so easily perceived. 
An example may be found in a well-known 
painting of Gibraltar by R. Swain Gifford. 
The fine, bold outline of the great rock is 
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impressed upon the spectator’s notice by a 
group of boats at the left, the general con- 
tour of which repeats the shape of the rock. 
The cliff is prominent without any empha- 
sizing details, but were it not for the boats 
I venture to think that we should miss its 
splendid outline. 

Another important law of composition is 
contrast, by which salient points are em- 
phasized through their opposition to those 
which are utterly unlike. The contrasts of 
light and shadow in a picture are full of sig- 
nificance to the initiated, as is also the treat- 
ment of opposed or complementary colors. 
When the marine artist wants us to get the 
full power of the storm at sea he sets in 
the midst of the seething waters a calm, 
invincible rock, against which the angry 
waves beat themselves into a pure white 
foam, which falls back upon their translu- 
cent green depths with wonderful beauty. 
The ‘‘old masters’? were wont to highten 
the delicate, spiritual beauty of the Christ- 
child by contrast with the swarthy, unkempt 
figure of the skin-clad boy, St. John. 

The contrasts of a pictnre should never 
be carried beyond the point of consistency, 
which is an inviolable law of art. Consist- 
ency has both a negative and a positive side; 
it not only rules out any elements which are 
incongruous, but it positively requires that 
every element admitted should bear a defi- 
nite organic relation to the whole harmony. 
Thus every detail of a great work of art has 
some meaning which it is worth our while 
to find out. 

Michael Angelo has not carved a line in 
one of his figures which does not con- 
vey a definite idea in that mysterious art 
language which was more familiar to the 
great sculptor than his own native speech. 
Raphael has not painted a single cherub 
face which could be spared from his pic- 
tures without detriment to their entirety. 
Notice, for instance, in that grandest of all 
his productions, the Sistine Madonna, how 
exquisitely the two cherubs complete the 
beautiful conception. One is looking up 
toward the incarnate Christ with an expres- 
sion of simple, unreflecting satisfaction, 
content with the joy of the message without 
questioning its meaning. The other pon- 
ders over the great revelation with devout 
and serious earnestness. Are not these the 
two great phases of our own Christian ex- 
perience in receiving the truth? 

There are many who expect to compre- 
hend a great picture in a single glance, and 
are bitterly disappointed in their first im- 
pressions in the European galleries. At 
such times of discouragement it is well to 
remember that we cannot fully appreciate a 
symphony of Beethoven at the first hearing, 
or understand a drama of Shakespeare by 
hurrying through all its pages in one brief 
sitting. Wemust bring to great art in any 
and every form a fresh, unwearied mind 
and an attentive, observing spirit, and we 
must bring these conditions not once only, 
but many times, before we can acquire any 
considerable power of critical appreciation. 
Hawthorne teaches a profound truth in the 
luvely story of Hilda’s study of the Beatrice 
Cenci. Day after day she sat before the 
sad, sweet face until every line and tint had 
sunk deep into her own heart in an imper 
ishable image, which she was able to repro- 
duce on her own canvas. Such study as 
this is the sort which art deserves and de- 
mands of all who earnestly intend to ac- 
quire its full meaning, and he who will 
thus faithfully examine a single picture will 
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carry ever after a mystic key to unlock the 
treasures of all great paintings. 


DANGERS AND DISEASES OF OLD 
AGE. 


BY J. M. FRENOH, M. D. 


When a man has reached the border line 
which separates middle life from old age 
and is still in reasonably good health he 
has left many dangers behind him and is 
safe from many of the diseases which have 
threatened him at different periods of lite. 
In early life the contagious fevers, the diar- 
rheal diseases and the maladies caused by 
filth were his most active enemies; during 
the period of manhood the essential fevers 
carry off large numbers, and the hereditary 
and constitutional diseases find thei: great- 
est development; but he who has survived 
these dangers, and whose constitution has 
been hardened by the storms of threescore 
years or more, finds now as he enters upon 
the boundaries of old age that there are 
still other dangers waiting to beset him 
here. It is during this period that local 
diseases are the most active and fatal, carry- 
ing off more than three-fourths of all who 
die above the age of sixty-five years. It is 
the weakest parts which now give way, and 
these are the three vital organs, the lungs, 
brain and heart, in the order named, and 
after these the stomach, liver and kidneys. 
Of single diseases pneumonia carries off 
more aged people than any other, and is so 
fatal at this period of life that only a small 
proportion of those attacked with it recover, 

The dangers which beset old age as causes 
of disease and death are largely external 
influences, such as heat, cold, moisture, 
winds and atmospheric vicissitudes. Chief 
among these, as the mortal foe of old age, 
stands cold. According to statistics which 
have been kept for a long series of years by 
the English registrar-general, a sudden de- 
cline of temperature results in a mortality 
based upon a given rule in regard to age. 
In, persons under thirty the effect of cold 
is not indicated by an increase of mortality; 
above that age it doubles with every nine 
years of life. That is, for every one death 
at thirty from low temperature there will 
be two at thirty-nine, four at forty-eight, 
eight at fifty-seven, sixteen at sixty-six, 
thirty-two at seventy-five and sixty-four at 
eighty: four. 

In a climate like ours the dangers to old 
age from atmospheric causes therefore pre- 
sent a most formidable array. To guard 
himself against them he must clothe him- 
self warmly, must avoid all undue exposure 
either to extreme or sudden changes of 
temperature and must occupy a comfortable 
room, Hissleeping-rooms should be warm, 
well-aired and dry. Many a time has the 
‘¢spareroom”’ proven fatal to gray hairs and 
decrepit age, resulting in a cold, pneumonia 
and death, 

Another serious danger to old age is in 
all extreme or sudden physical exertion, all 
intense and depressing mental emotion. 
Running to catch the cars, lifting a heavy 
weight, making an eloquent and impas- 
sioned after-dinner speech, or indulging in 
a paroxysm of passion—all these are only 
forms of suicide for the weakened heart 
and brittle arteries of the aged. Scarcely 
less dangerous than overexertion is a lack of 
proper physical activity and loss of interest 
in the affairs of life. Few things are more 
disastrous to the prolongation of life, health 
and vigor, than for aman in advanced years, 
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accustomed to a stirring and active life, 
abruptly to ‘‘ retire from business,’’ thereby 
exchanging habits of labor. for those of 
ease, and of care for freedom, under the 
mistaken notion of enjoying a well-earned 
rest for the remainder of his days. Rather 
should his relinquishment of business be 
gradual, with his lessening duties adapted 
to the failing energies of body and mind, 
but always sufficient to preserve his interest 
in life and incite him to a reasonable de- 
gree of exertion, 


—< 


POETRY AS A PEACEMAKER, 


BY MRS. M. CO. RANKIN. 


We were sitting in my friend’s library, 
having a delightful chat, when suddenly 
there came sounds of trouble on the third 
floor. Children’s voices, pitched high, told 
of anger, even though the words of crimina- 
tion and recrimination had not been audible. 

‘‘Hxcuse me,’’ said my friend, as she 
placed a new book in my hand; ‘‘I will be 
down again soon.”’ 

The clamor ceased almost immediately, 
and the only sounds wafted down now were 
very pleasant ones. Inwardly wondering at 
this mother’s method of allaying a tempest, 
I opened the book and had become thor- 
oughly interested when my hostess re- 
appeared. ‘ Well,’ I said, laughingly, ‘‘ did 
you have to hear both sides of the question 
and decide the case upon its merits?”’ 

“O, no!’ was the reply. ‘‘I haveamuch 
simpler method. Poetry is my peace- 
maker. Whenever the children quarrel I 
begin to repeat some poem to them, They 
always stop to listen, and often become so 
interested that they forget all about the 
difficulty. I seldom ask for particulars, as 
I have found that rehearsing them is likely 
to stir up the evil feelings anew.” 

‘“What a pity,’ said I, ‘‘that more 
mothers don’t know about your method, 
though I fear it wouldn’t work with many 
children. Isn’t their liking for poetry very 
unusual?”’ 

‘“T don’t think so, All the children I 
have ever known have delighted in poetry, 
and been quieted by it, long before they 
could understand the words. The popu- 
larity of the ‘Mother Goose’ jingles is a 
witness to the fact that children like 
rhymes.”’ 

Yes, with my slight knowledge of chil- 
dren I knew that almost all were amused 
with some style of nonsense rhymes. ‘* But 
then,’’ I added, ‘‘very few mothers would 
be able to repeat poetry.” 

‘“‘Surely they could read it then,’ said 
my friend. ‘‘In this way children become 
familiar with good poetry, and it is really 
wonderful how soon they are able to repeat 
the short poems themselves. My seven- 
year-old daughter knows Jean Ingelow’s 
Seven Times One, Longfellow’s Beautiful 
Lily and Lowell’s Violet, Sweet Violet, 
while her brother, a year younger, amuses 
us all with his funny way of saying Fields’s 
Who Stuffed that White Owl? I should 
never urge children to learn poetry, but ; 
when it is absorbed, almost unconsciously, 
by listening to constant repetitions, I don’t 
believe it hurts them a bit!”’ 

“Twas just going to ask,’’ I continued, 
‘on what principle you select the poems.” 

‘©O,” laughed my friend, ‘‘I say the ones 
that I happen to know. If I were going to 
learn them nowI might make quite a differ- 
ent selection. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal igs an especial favorite with them, as is 
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also Tennyson’s Bugle Song, and, in spite 
of the Brooklyn educators, I don’t object to 
their fondness for Longfellow’s Building of 
the Ship. 

‘*Oncein a while I strike a poem to which 
they refuse to listen, as, for instance, Jean 
Ingelow’s Divided, which I learned when a 
schoolgirl. I often wonder on what grounds 
they decide for or against these poems so 
positively, but I can never get from them 
more than the simple statement of the like 
or dislike.”’ 

‘And do you reserve the poetry for quar- 
rels?’’ I asked. : p . 

‘“‘O, not entirely. I repeat it whenever ‘a 
quieting potion’ seems necessary. .Whena 
child is hurt, or has a toothache, or has to 
stay indoors because of a cold, or when they 
get too noisy or boisterous in their play, I 
generally find it acceptable. Sometimes, 
instead of the poetry, I repeat a psalm or 
the ‘charity’ chapter, and I don’t believe 
the children will ever forget the things they 
learn in this way. It might not do for other 
children, but it has certainly ‘worked like 
a charm’ with mine.” 

“‘T shall surely recommend it to every one 
I know,”’.said I, as I looked out of the win- 
dow at the three healthy, merry children 
who had been brought up on poetry as a 
peacemaker. 


a 


DR. HOLMES’S ESTIMATE OF THE 
HOME, 


These words of the genial “ Autocrat” as- 
sume a new and tender interest in view of 
his recent removal from his earthly home: 


I never saw a garment too fine for a man 
or maid; there never was a chair too good 
for a cobbler or cooper or king to sit in; 
never a house too fine to shelter the human 
head. These elements about us—the glori- 
ous sun, the imperial moon—are not too 
good for the human race. Elegance fits 
man; but do we not value these tools a little 
more than they are worth, and sometimes 
mortgage a house for the mahogany we 
bring into it? I would rather eat my din- 
ner off the head of a barrel, or dress after 
the fashion of John the Baptist in the wil- 
derness, or sit on a block all my life, than 
consume all on myself before I got home, 
and take so much pains with the outside 
when the inside was as hollow as an empty 
hut. Beauty is a great thing, but beauty 
of garment, house and furniture are tawd ry 
ornaments compared with domestic love. 
All the elegance in the world will not make 
a home, and I would give more for a spoon- 
ful of real heart-love than for whole ship- 
loads of furniture and all the gorgeousness 
all the upholsterers in thé world can gather. 


A HALLOWEEN FROLIO, 


BY MRS. F. M. HOWARD. 


A TRUE STORY. 


“J dread Halloweea,” quavered ‘ Uncle 
Pete” Barrows tremulously; “boys an’ 
gals a-careerin’ ’round, tick-tackin’ and a 
doin’ mischief wherever they can find it to 
do. I think the po-lice ought to take ’em 


wherever they find ’em, and if I was a 


younger man it wouldn’t be healthy fer ’em 
to try any of their tricks around my 
primises.”’ 

“IT guess they won’t disturb us this year, 
Peter,”’ answered a still weaker, more trem- 
ulous voice from the bed. ‘‘ We haven’t 
anything they can move around as I know 
OL? 

“They'll find suthin’, if ’tain’t no more’n 
a-settin’ the wood’us door off the hinges. 
I wish that pile o’ church wood was under 
kiver,’’ fretted the old man as he hobbled 
about painfully, putting things in order for 
the night. The wife had been confined to 
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her bed for a week, with a slow, nervous 
fever, and life looked a little more gloomy 
than usual to the husband, as he missed her 
cheerful- companionship about the house. 
*? Pears like my old back never did creak and 
grumble so at liftin' and sawin’ as it does 
this winter,’ pursuing the subject of the 
wood, ‘‘but it’s got to be done. It’s a 
flingin’ temptation in the face o’ Providence 
to expect that wood to stand there an’ not 
take wings. I’m sure there’s been tam- 
perin’ on one end of the pile now.” 

‘Well, don’t worry, Peter,’’ repeated the 
old wife, soothingly. ‘‘ Try an’ get a good 
night’s rest and you can go at it with a 
better heart tomorrow morning. The church 
folks won’t expect you to do more’n you 
can. Brother Thornton was saying just 
yesterday how nice an’ clean you kept the 
cbhurch,’’ 

It was barely nine o’clock in the evening 
when the aged pair were safely housed in 
bed, their troubles forgotten in the blessing 
of sleep. They were naturally good sleepers 
besides having each a deaf ear, which they 
turned upward, effectually shutting out the 
clanking of the electric cars past their door 
as well as other sounds. 

Half a block away stood the church, the 
care of which devolved upon the feeble old 
couple. When the wife was well it was her 
pride and delight to see that no speck of 
dust gathered on the sacred desk, that the 
gas shades were polished to the highest re- 
flective degree, and when she was ill her 
husband was equally scrupulous, though 
his eyes were not so keen as hers to detect 
housewifely defects. It was his duty also 
to prepare the fuel for the furnace fires, 
and the long pile of cord wood had to be 
sawed before it was ready for use, a task 
which every year became more difficult. It 
was a precious pile, the freewill offering of 
many a hard-working farmer, and Peter 
guarded it as the apple of hiseye. What 
would he have thought could he have seen 
the stealthy crowd who were gathering 
around his treasure while he wandered in 
the land of dreams. There were young men 
with saws and sawbucks, whose first move 
was to force the basement window. 

‘“You crawl in, Tad, and hang up the 
lantern,”’ said one, evidently the leader, as 
the window gave way. ‘Here, Neddie, you 
follow—you chaps who are small must do 
the basement work, while we big fellows 
carry on the war outside.”’ 

Five of the more slender fellows crept 
through the opening and reported them- 
selves ready for business. 

‘My! wouldn’t old Peter’s eyes stick out 
if he could see us handling his cord wood,” 
said one, as he paused from sawing to wipe 
the sweat from his brow. 

‘* Well, what a shame it would be to allow 
him to break his poor old back over this 
woodpile while we young fellows are just 
pining for a frolic,”’ remarked another. 

‘*Uncle Barrows has been a good neighbor 
in his day. He’s too old to do much for 
others now, but mother was telling me yes- 
terday how when we children were down 
with diphtheria, and no one would come 
near the house, Uncle Peter and his wife 
came right in and stayed night and day until 
we were out of danger. So far as I’m con- 
cerned I’m only paying up a little of an old 
score of kindness.’’ The speaker took off 
his cap and ran his fingers through a mat of 
dark curls. 

“‘Say, there, less chin music and more 
work,’’ called a subdued veice from the 
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basement window. ‘We can pile against 
twice as many of you fellows at this rate.’’ 

‘Hey, hey, here. What does all this 
mean?’’ demanded a stalwart policeman, 
laying a heavy hand on one of the laborers. 
“‘T should think you would be ashamed of 
yourselves, meddling with the church wood, 
and I have orders to arrest all of you Hal- 
loween rioters that I find in mischief, so 
come on.,”’ 

“Well, this is a different kind of mis- 
chief, if it’s all the same to you, coppie,”’ 
laughed the young man, as he wriggled out 
of the detaining grasp. ‘‘ We are having a 
surprise sawing bee for the benefit of the 
old sexton of our church, Uncle Pete Bar- 
rows.”’ 

“Reckon it’]] strike him sensible when 
he gets up in the morning and finds his 
woodpile gone,” giggled another. 

The frown was smoothed out of the offi- 
cial countenance and replaced by a smile. 
‘Well, now, that’s a Halloween trick 
worth playing,’ he said with approval. “I 
wouldn’t mind lending a hand in it myself 
if I was off duty, but I believe ’ll keep you 
under surveillance a few minutes anyhow.’’ 

‘* Well, I must say I see more fun in this 
than in some of the senseless tricks that are 
often played,” said one lad after a few min- 
utes of hard work. ‘‘ Last Halloween the 
boys carried off a new door mat mother had 
just bought. We never found it, and some 
one has a mat which doesn’t belong to him 
while mother is without any.”’ 

‘‘That wasn’t quite so vexing as the mis- 
chief they made with a load of coal which 
father had loaded over night for the widow 
Peters,’’ remarked another. ‘‘ The men had 
orders to deliver it the first thing in the 
morning. Well, the load was gone when 
morning came, and after an hour’s search 
it was found half a mile away, the wagon 
dismembered and carried piecemeal all over 
town. It took half a day to get the wagon 
together, with a dozen orders standing un- 
filled, and for my part I failed to see the 
fun in it.”’ 

In the morning Uncle Peter painfully 
dragged himself from his warm bed to build 
the morning fire. Contrary to his usual 
habit, he touched a match to his fire before 
looking out of the window, and the blaze 
was crackling merrily when he came back 
to the little bedroom. : 

‘* Well, how d’ye think ye feel, mother?” 
he said, cheerfully, as he lifted a corner of 
the curtain. Then his eyes grew big with a 
frantic expression of alarm. ‘Mother, O 
mother!’’ he cried, ‘‘ the wood is gone.”’ 

“‘T guess not Peter,’’ the wife replied. 
‘“Tt must be some Halloween foolishness. 
They’ ve moved the pile to scare you. You'd 
better go right over an’ see before break- 
fast, and you’ll feel easier,’’ for the old man 
stood, his fingers moving nervously to- 
gether, his face pale with dismay. 

He obeyed her suggestion mechanically, 
but his limbs dragged heavily as the sense 
of loss deepened upon him. How his faith-’ 
ful old heart sank when he turned *the cor- 
ner of the church. Not astick remained— 
even the sawdust had been gathered up and 
carried away. He groaned in despair. 

‘Tt must’a been thieves,”’ he said to him- 
self, mournfully. ‘‘ Halloweeners wouldn’t 
’a been likely to work like that fer nothin’, 
an’ it’s all my fault. I orter ’a had it all 
cut and under kiver before this, What’ll 
Brother Thornton say? ”’ 

He turned his trembling steps toward the 
parsonage and met the pastor just coming 
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out of his house. The good man had not 
_ been taken into the plans of the plotters, 
and listened with some surprise to the old 
sexton’s story. 

“Well, don’t worry, Father Barrows,’’ he 
said, cheerfully. ‘‘We will go back to- 
gether and do a little detective work in the 
matter, and perhaps solve the mystery.”’ 

The pastor’s younger eyes noted quickly 
the prints of many feet and suspected the 
nature of the deed. A telltale mitten lying 
by the basement window furnished a trail 
worth following and he suggested a visit to 
the basement. Uncle Peter’s eyes were full 
of amazement when he saw the neatly piled 
rows of missing wood behind the furnace. 
Even the kindling had been remembered 
and a generous pile lay ready for use. 

“It must be the boys of the Bible class 
who have done it,’ Mr. Thornton said, en- 
joying the old man’s dazed look of surprise. 
‘‘T noticed their heads together last Sunday 
in earnest conversation, and we had just 
been talking over the lesson of the Golden 
Rule.”’ 

““Yes, I seen ’em, too, and I tells my wife 
last night they were sartinly plottin’ mis- 
chief,’ replied the old man, smiling broadly 
as the comfortable humor of the joke dawned 
upon him more fully. 

There were knowing nods and winks and 
a certain amount of downright untruthful- 
ness among young men and boys of another 
class as misplaced signs, lost property and 
hurtful mischief of all sorts wee inquired 
into by angry sufferers from it, but of all 
the work of Halloween night in the town 
none yielded such satisfaction to the per- 
petrators as that conducted on the princi- 
ples of the Golden Rule—the sawing bee at 
the church woodpile. 


A GENTLEMAN, 


I knew him for a gentleman 
By signs that never fail. 

His coat was rough and rather worn, 
His cheeks were thin and pale— 

A lad who had his way to make, 
With little time for play— 

I knew him for a gentleman 
By certain signs today. 


He met his mother on the street; 
Off came his little cap. 

My door was shut; he waited there 
Until I heard his rap. 

He took the bundle from my hand, 
And, when I dropped my pen, 

He sprang to pick it up for me, 
This gentleman of ten. 


He does not push the crowd along; 
His voice is gently pitched ; 

He does not fling his books about 
As if he were bewitched. 

He stands aside to let you pass; 
He always shuts the door; 

He runs on errands willingly 
To forge and mill and store. 


He thinks of you before himself; 
He serves you if he can; 
For in whatever company 
The manners mark the man. 
At ten or forty ’tis the same, 
The manner tells the tale; 
And I discern the gentleman 
By signs that never fail. 
—Selected, 
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Ice can be kept for a long time in a sick- 
room by placing it upon a piece of flannel 
tied tightly over a bowl like a drumhead. 
Cover loosely with another piece of flannel, 
and when small pieces of the ice are needed 
for use thrust the lump through with a hat 
pin or a sharp needle. : 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. II. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE,.N. Y. 


We learned last week that the men who 
wrote the Bible lived at different times, some 
of them many years apart, and in different 
places. Some of the writers, the disciples, 
knew Jesus well; some lived after His time, 
and had never seen Him; others, such as 
Moses and Isaiah, lived long before Jesus 
came to earth. If these men, living at differ- 
ent times and places and not knowing one 
another, had written their own thoughts 
about God and His laws and His plans they 
would have given us very different ideas. 
Boys and girls in their play and men and 
women in their work have individual ways of 
thinking and doing. In order to illustrate 
this point let children who are old enough 
write out what they think about some subject 
of which they have limited knowledge. The 
results will differ widely from one another. 
Then explain the subject clearly and have the 
children write it out again. This time their 
papers will be essentially the same. 

But the men who wrote the different parts 
of the Bible agree in the great truths about 
God and His care for men and the world that 
He has made. And yet these authors had 
widely varied interests and occupations. 
Some were ignorant fishermen, and there were 
among them a tentmaker, a physician, two 
kings, a lawgiver, many prophets. Who were 
these? But poor or rich, wise or unlearned, 
they give us essentially the same idea of God. 
There is just one way to explain this (let 
children give answer if they can): God taught 
all these Bible writers, who lived in different 
ways, at different times and in different places, 
and so they have written the same great truths 
about God and His purposes. 

Now, without any explanation, write on the 
blackboard the word seriptum. (An unex- 
pected change renews interest.) Tell the chil- 
dren that the word is one of another language 
and that it means what you are doing now, 
i. €., writing. Show a doctor’s’ prescription 
and the superscription on an envelope. Read 
2 Tim. 3:15, and then this statement may be 
made: The Bible is called the Holy Scriptures 
because it is God’s message to us written. 
In early times Scripture was sometimes writ- 
ten on smooth stones [Deut. 27: 1-9]. After 
a while men prepared the skins of animals 
into parchment, something like paper only 
much stronger and more durable, These parch- 
ments were called “‘ rolls,’’ because they were 
not cut into leaves and sewed like our books, 
but fastened together to make one long strip, 
which was kept rolled up and tied. See Ez, 
6:1 and Isa. 8:1, and show the model of the 
Scripture roll described in these columns Oct. 4. 

It is not many centuries since men learned 
to print, so all books used to be written. Think 
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of the Bible! So you can see that a Scripture 
roll was avery precious thing. The ‘‘ scribes ”’ 
(remind children of the word ‘‘scriptum”’) 
were kept busy writing the Scripture rolls. 
The Jewish kings were expected to copy 
the law of Moses [Josh. 8: 30-35 and Deut. 
17: 18,19]. When the Jews in writing came 
to the name of God they wiped the pen and 
wrote the name with freshink. In later years, 
when the New Testament was copied by men 
ealled monks, who lived by themselves and 
spent nearly all their time in making beautiful 
copies of the Bible, the names of God and of 
Christ were written in with gold or silver. 
The copies of the New Testament were kept 
by the good monks in the convents, put away 
carefully in fine wrappings in chests so that 
they might not become worn and faded and 
soiled. 

Thus we have seen how threugh the care 
and work of good men God’s Word has been 
kept for us safely through long, long years. 
It is an interesting story to learn how we 
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came to have Bibles so freely as we do now. 
We shall learn about that next week. 

For ‘learning by doing” use any of the ex- 

ercises suggested in these columns May 3 or 


Sept. 27, or one of the motion exercises which 
have been given from time to time. 


CHRISTMAS FOR INDIAN OHILDREN: 


The Young People’s Department of the 
Women’s National Indian Association desires 
aid in the work of providing Christmas gifts 
for some of the Indian children. It has planned 
this year to send to the government schools, 
as they are not in the habit of receiving as 
much remembrance as the schools which are 
supported by denominational boards. Thirty- 
five superintendents have already written ex- 
pressing their urgent desire for this help, and 
the children under their charge number 5,000. 

It is not desired that expensive presents 
should be given, but the many little things 
which delight white children who have noth- 
ing. Sunday schools, King’s Daughters, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, and all organizations 
and individuals are earnestly entreated to 
lend a hand in this joy-giving work, Ad- 
dresses of schools and all further particulars 
can be obtained by writing (inclosing stamp 
and mentioning this paper) to the chairman of 
the department, Miss Marie E. Ives, P. O. Box 
1065, New Haven, Ct. 


in LOVE WITH HIS MOTHER. 


Of all the love affairs in the world none 
can surpass the true love of a big boy for 
his mother. It is pure and noble, honorable 
to the highest degree in both. I do not 
mean merely a dutiful affection. I meana 
love that makes a boy gallant and courteous 
to his mother, saying to everybody plainly 
that he is fairly in love with her. Next 
to the love of a husband, nothing so crowns 
a woman’s life with honor as this second 
love, this devotion of asonto her. J never 
yet knew a boy to turn out bad who began 
by falling in love with his mother. Any man 
may fall in love with a fresh-faced girl, and 
the man who is gallant with the girl may 
cruelly neglect his worn and weary wife, 
but the boy who is a lover of his mother in 
her middle age is a true knight, who will 
love his wife as much in her sere-leaved 
autumn as he did in the daisied springtime. 
—Woman’s Signal. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


EVER was our sign more ap- 
propriate than in express- 
ing my own astonished 
inquiry—doubtless yours 
also—how that long post- 
script could have been 
added to the Corner two 
weeks ago without my 
knowledge. I understand 
itnow. The editors, print- 
ers and proof-readers were 
in complicity with D. F. in 

@ the scheme; the regular 
proof of my real article was sent to me, and 
afterward enough matter omitted from it to 
allow the insertion of his ‘‘novel plan’’— 
novelindeed! When I discovered the change 

I borrowed a pistol from the boys in the 

mailing-room, boldly went up into the 

printing office, and laying the weapon on 

the ‘‘imposing stone’? demanded of D. F. 

that he should print a short note from me 

in the next issue—he said he would, and I 

wait with interest to see whether he does— 

also that he restore the passage left out. 

I wish you Cornerers could read the let- 
ters I get from all quarters referring to D. F. 
and the other familiar-characters and sub- 
jects of our Corner. For example, an octo- 
genarian in South Carolina, a native of the 
State of Maine, says that he likes 

... especially the bear stories from Maine 
and New Hampshire, whether the sheep wear 
bells or not! The old man in Sept. 27 seems 
to be growing more bald, while the old Cap- 
tain paddles his own canoe. Remember me 
to Sarah Noah, 

A Chicago girl refers pleasantly to D. F., 
and a gentleman in Kansas writes: 

My two little boys, five and seven, are al- 
ways delighted with the Corner. The new 
ideas awakened are a constant surprise. 
Their mother is a namesake and direct descend- 
ant of Rose Standish and the great Captain 
Myles. When they go to Boston they will try 
to scrape relationship with that Despot, D. F. 

I am often asked if D. F. is a real person- 
age. I reply very frankly and once for all 
that he is very real. He is the foreman of 
the Congregationalist office, as he has been 
for along time. I first called him Despotic, 
because he made me take out or put in— 
usually the former—just so many lines to 
fill his column, I ought to add in fairness 
that no one besides myself has ever thought 
of him as despotic, but on the contrary as 
genial, gentlemanly, generous. Perhaps I 
am mistaken and those wre his traits. If so, 
Iam sorry. He is certainly heaping coals 
of fire on my head—and I feel it. 

I have learned 
one lesson from 
Mr. D. F.—how 
to substitute para- 
graphs in the Cor- 
ner. So, with the 
consent and co- 
Operation of the 
editors, proprie- 
tors, printers, and 
proof- readers, I 
present you here- 
with, entirely with- 
out D. F.’s knowl- 
edge and consent, 
this life-like pic- 
ture. I know it 
will interest you 
more than the par- 
agraph which he 
will send to press ! 

Now for the omitted paragraphs of Oct. 
11, You remember that under the head of 
Collections we were considering a butterfly 
question [I always do exactly what I agree 
without the motive of a pistol—that old 


relio frem the mailing boys’ curiosity eol- 
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lection was perfectly harmless!—so here is 
the matter which Mr. M. seems so anxious 
to preserve.—D. F.]: 

‘‘ Tater. Remembering thata boy whom I 
met on the street the other day gave me an 
enthusiastic account of a ‘half-mourning’ 
butterfly, I have been out to ask him the ?; 
he could not answer it, but I have visited a 
remarkable collection of collections carried 
on by him and a boy friend, a well-known 
Cornerer. They call the place their ‘bo- 
tanical garden,’ although it includes other 
departments of science. The garden proper 
was laid out in various divisions, each hay- 
ing a name—the stone compartment, the 
hemi-stick-stone compartment, the toadstool 
department, the foreign department, the 
White Mountain department, etc. Their 
rarest plant was an orchid—the aplectrum 
hyemale, or putty plant. 

‘* A little house, about six feet square, with 
roof, door and window, was full of geo- 
logical and botanical specimens, the former 
neatly arranged on shelves, the other pinned 
on slips of paper to the wall. Another 
small building was the ‘experiment sta- 
tion.’ A label on one tree seeming to point 
along a path said, ‘ Ramble!’ but a boy 
visitor had prefixed two letters, so that it 
directed the stranger to ‘Scramble!’ Near 
by was a group of arbor vite trees in a 
small circle connected by various platforms, 
ladders and seats. This was called the 
Aérial. On the way back to the street I 
found the sods taken from a new tennis 
court made into an Eskimo hut; one of the 
proprietors personified Pomiuk and crawled 
in! The N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R. and the 
Canadian Pacific had consolidated head- 
quarters in the barn. This is not all that I 
saw, but will serve as a hint to other Cor- 
nerers of the opportunities of enjoyment 
and instruction open to a pair of intelligent 
and like-minded boys in fitting up such a 
miniature Central Park.’’ 

The following question, written ona slip 
of paper in the form of an interrogation 
point, has been lying—or hanging—on my 
table a good while: 

KatLaMazoo, MIcH. 


Dear Mr. Martin: What do you think would 
be the gain or loss from reading books like 
‘‘Mr. Barnes of New York’? Grace H. 


Not being acquainted with Mr. B. of N. Y., 
I turned the ? over to a literary gentleman 
in that city and he kindly replied: 

Dear Sir: I read the book some years ago. 
It is a clean though sensational story, not for 
children, but amusing for an adult in a mood 


to enjoy not particularly fine humor and a 
pblood-and-thunder plot. 


Just after getting the question I heard a 
lecture on literature delivered to a company 
of students, this sentence struck me: 


Why should a man read an inferior book 
when he might at the same time be reading a 
superior book? 


The lecturer mentioned several great writ- 
ers whom everybody ought to read, and I 
came home resolved to read them all, and 
let ‘‘Mr. Barnes’’ and all his companions 
stay in New York! It was the time of the 
Bryant centennial, and I got his poems out 
of the library and read them. Now that 
Holmes, the last of our great American 
poets, has gone—I attended his funeral yes- 
terday at King’s Chapel—I have been read- 
ing some of his poems. You know he al- 
ways wished children to read his Chambered 
Nautilus. Ask your father if he did not 
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Lesson For Noy. 4. Mark 2: 23-28; 3: 1-6. 
JESUS, LORD OF THE SABBATH. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D, 


The Christian Church has set apart the first 
day of the week as the Christian Sabbath. In 
Christian nations this day is also made a civil 
rest day, and most of them guard it with spe- 
cial laws. It is to all classes, and peculiarly 
to working men, an institution of priceless 
value. It is a powerful ally of civil free- 
dom, a day for the conscience, for education, 
for the weekly recuperation of the whole man 
and all men. There are weighty economic 
and civic reasons for every one to use his 
influence to guard the Christian Sabbath from 
destruction through motives of selfish greed 
in business or pleasure, and these reasons 
may properly be discussed in a Sunday school 
class. ; 

But if the sanctity of the Sabbath as a Chris- 
tian institution were removed the weekly rest 
day would not long survive. It is preserved 
in the nation by those who keep it as a duty 
and a privilege as servants of Christ. The 
question for us to consider then is, How 
ought we, as Christians, to observe the Sab- 
bath? The great principles of Sabbath ob- 
servance our Lord has clearly laid down in 
this lesson. They are these: 

I. The Sabbath is to be used for our own well- 
being. It was not made for Jews only but, as 
Christ said, for man. We must distinguish 
between it as a Jewish institution and as 
originally designed for all mankind. God 
gave to the Jews a system of national laws, of 
which the Ten Commandments are the basis, 
with penalties for their transgression to be 
inflicted by the State. The Fourth Command- 
ment, thus applied, occupied a prominent 
place in Jewish statutes. The Jewish law 
said, for example, ‘‘ Ye shall kindle no fire 
throughout your habitations upon the Sabbath 
day” [Ex. 35: 3]. ‘‘ Whosoever doeth any 
work in the Sabbath day, he shall surely be 
put to death” [Ex. 31: 15]. An instance of 
the execution of this law is given in Num, 15: 
32-36, which also shows the exactness with 
which the law was interpreted. Some He- 
brews found a man gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath day. He was arrested and impris- 
oned, then sentenced to be stoned to death. 
“The Lord said unto Moses, The man shall 
surely be put to death.’ If this law had been 
carried out with the disciples of Jesus they 
would have been put to death. But Moses 
expounded the law for the Jews and Christ 
expounded it for the world. 

No rule concerning specific duties can be 
made which shall be always and everywhere 
binding on men. It is our business to glorify 
God in our bodies and spirits, which are His. 
If we can better do this by breaking a rule 
than by keeping it, we ought to break it. 
David broke a law when he ate the shew- 
bread, and Christ justified him in doing it. 
The priests broke the law of the Sabbath 
when they ministered in the temple, yet 
Christ said they were guiltless. 

But how may we know when it is safe to 
break a divine law laid down in the Bible? 
It is always safe to follow Christ’s example 
and teaching. He proclaimed Himself greater 
than the temple, wiser than Solomon. He 
_ comménded the breaking of the letter while 
He kept the spirit of the law. He said that if 
the Jews had known that God desired men’s 
highest welfare more than their formal obedi- 
‘ence [Matt. 12:7], they would not have con- 
demned the disciples for satisfying their hun- 
ger on the Sabbath, though they worked in 
doing it. He made it plain, then, that men 
ought always to keep their own bodies and 
spirits in the condition to do the best service 
for God and men, that supreme love to Him 
will show them how to do this, and that 
Christ is always the safe interpreter of law. 
Mere formal obedience of laws may be a 
crime and not a virtue. The Pharisees who 
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kept the letter of the Sabbath law would have 
let a man dierather than have had himcured on 
the Sabbath. What was that short of murder? 
The motive determines the character of obe- 
dience. 

II. The Sabbath is to be used for the highest 
welfare of others. The Pharisees thought they 
could understand this principle as applied to 
sheep and cattle, for these were their property, 
and the loss of cattle meant suffering to them- 
selves. But they could not understand it as 
applied to human beings, who were only 
God’s property. This selfish meanness stirred 
the anger of Jesus. With impressive attitude 
and gesture He did what they thought wicked, 
and without further words He left them in 
their wickedness. 

It is plain, then, that we ought on the Sab- 
bath, as we have opportunity, to deliver men 
from want and pain and sorrow, and to labor 
to teach others the truth by precept and exam- 
ple. It is plain, also, that we ought to make 
it our concern to help others into the highest 
possible conditions of service to God by min- 
istering both to their bodies and to their 
spirits, and that the motive to do this is love 
to Him who desires that all men should be 
like Himself. 

III. The Sabbath as an institution should be 
made the highest possible boon to society. The 
principles above stated apply to all days. 
But the Sabbath offers peculiar opportunities 
for applying them. Jesus and the Pharisees 
both assumed that it isa divine institution. 
But the Pharisees made it a yoke of bondage 
to belittle men. He made it an opportunity 
to set men free from bondage, to enlarge their 
acquaintance with God, their love to Him and 
tomen. He did nothing to secularize it, but 
much to make it sanctify all days. He indi- 
cated by His example some of the ways by 
which its highest value might be secured: 

1, He habitually attended public worship. 
That custom His disciples could not forget 
{Luke 4:16]. Public worshipis a moral neces- 
sity. But the worshiper not only brings him- 
self into communion with God. In His house 
he helps others to worship by joining with 
them. 

2. He taught the Scriptures. This He did 
habitually in the synagogues. The teacher 
and the student in the Sunday school are fol- 
lowing Christ’s example. 

3. He took suitable physical exercise. He 
walked with His disciples through the paths 
among the fields of grain. Yet His thoughts 
there and His words were of heavenly things. 

4. He ministered to others. He looked after 
the physical comfort of His disciples. He de- 
fended with wise words those who were mis- 
judged. He made multitudes happy. He did 
not turn away from any who sought His favor, 
for on that day He “ healed them all.” 

That the Sabbath is a great boon to men 
most peopleacknowledge. The laws of Chris- 
tian nations recognize that it is a moral and 
physical necessity. All persons agree that 
the Church of Christ could not exist without 
it. There may be wide difference of opinion 
as to the right methods of observingit. There 
are strong temptations to weaken or destroy 
it for the sake of business or pleasure. These 
we ought to resist, and to unite in maintain- 
ing laws for its protection as a day of rest. 

Only the Christian can keep it as a day 
holy to God, and he should do this loyally 
whatever public customs encroach on it. We 
cannot here enter into specific questions con- 
cerning its observance. But by the princi- 
ples we have explained every such question 
may be answered. Every one is bound to use 
the Sabbath to promote his own highest wel- 
fare, to minister to those who need his help 
and to make the day the greatest possible 
blessing to society. To do this last service he 
may have to sacrifice in some degree his own 
immediate well-being. There may be things 
which would add to his own convenience, and 
even favor his spiritual growth, which he 
should not do because they would be stum- 
bling blocks in the way of his neighbors. 
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One supreme motive, love to God and to men, 
will be to every one a safe guide in the ob- 
servance of this day. Every true follower of 
Christ will use it as a precious gift of God for 
himself, his neighbors and for the world. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, Oct. 28-Nov.3. How Can Organized 
Charity Escape Becoming Mechanical? Acts 
6: 1-6; 1 Cor. 13. 

By realizing constantly the value of a human 
soul. By personal contact with suffering. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MBETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topie, Nov. 4-10. How to Keep the Lord’s 
Day. Mark 2: 23-28. 

To learn how to keep the Lord’s Day one 
must have first learned the proper way to live 
every day. He who has no idea of the value 
of time in general will not be likely to place 
a high estimate on a specific portion of time. 
Sabbath observance roots itself in week day 
religion, and in order to get people to keep 
Sunday we would better try to get them to 
live rightly from Monday straight on through 
the week. We may hedge people about with 
artificial restrictions and thus get an external 
observance of the Lord’s Day, which is far bet- 
ter than Sabbath desecration, but better still 
is it to foster in each individual that dispo- 
sition out of which a quiet, profitable Sunday 
will bloom as a matter of course. This was 
Jesus’ way of bringing abont desired results. 

To the Christian, then, Sunday comes first 
of allasa great boon. To be able to detach 
one’s self for twenty-four hours from the 
cares and burdens of the week is of itself a 
step toward heaven. The spiritual life de- 
mands these occasional seasons of refresa- 
ment. To many aman and woman, burdened 
with secular duties and material interests, the 
Lord’s Day is a spring in the desert. 

They welcome the chance to put aside the 
things of the week. It may require effort to 
wean themselves entirely from thoughts of 
the market, the schoolroom, the kitchen, but 
it pays to hold one’s self aloof from the work-a- 
day world in order that the things of heaven 
may become real and dear, Church-going 
then becomes natural and profitable. The 
Bible school and the assembly for prayer are 
sougbt not from the sense of duty but as priv- 
ileges. Service of others is seen to be an es- 
sential part of the day’s observance. And 
mooted questions are in a way to be solved 
when we remember that rest, worship and 
service are the three great objects to secure. 
Ask yourself, when hesitating in regard to this 
or that thing, Does it conduce to any of these 
three ends? In this light judge the Sunday 
newspaper, the Sunday excursion, the Sun- 
day visit, the Sunday conversation. 

And let us not forget that itis the Lord’s 
Day, and that unless it brings us nearer Him 
whose resurrection from the dead it commem- 
orates it fails of fulfilling its highest function. 

Parallel verses: Gen. 2: 2, 3; Ex. 16: 22-30; 
20: 9-11; 31: 12-15; Lev. 25: 1-7, 8-10; 26: 34, 
35; Deut. 5:15; Isa. 56: 4,5; 58:13, 14; Ezek. 
20: 12; Hos. 2: 11; Luke13:10-17; Heb. 4: 9-11. 

= = 

The true ideal is not opposed to the real, 
nor is it any artificial hightening thereof, but 
lies in it, and blessed are the eyes that find it! 
It is the mens divinior which hides within the . 
actual, transfiguring matter-of-fact into mat- 
ter-of-meaning for him who has the gift of 
second-sight.—Lowell, in Among My Books. 
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Human nature is not built in water-tight 
compartments, so that political rascality can 
be shut out of the ‘‘personal’’ department. 
We believe there never was a political cheat 
yet who was not quite capable of a little pe- 
cuniary corruption._New York Evening Post. 
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Literature 


INTRODUCING NEW BOOKS. 

If publishers often blunder by accepting 
books which prove to lack real attractive- 
ness and by rejecting books which, when 
printed, have great runs, it also is true that 
the public sometimes makes mistakes. Many 
a book somehow has failed to find favor 
which has had abundant merit and interest. 
And now and then a book goes through 
several editions in spite of being feeble 
from the intellectual, the literary, and per- 
haps also the moral, point of view. 

To present a book successfully to the 
reading public is indeed difficult. Those in- 
stances in which publishers are sure from 
the outset of a great sale—as in that of such 
a work as General Grant’s Memoirs—must 
be a decided minority of all. This also is 
even more true, of course, of books be- 
lieved sure to fail, because no publisher will 
print such a book unless guaranteed against 
loss. In a large majority of cases, there- 
fore, success or failure can be determined 
only by the event. Publication is largely 
a leap in the dark. 

Much then depends upon making books 
known effectively, and in this direction 
there is room for much more telling adver- 
tising. Certain people are quite sure to 
buy a book of a given sort. No unique ad- 
vertising is needed to secure them. But it 
is important to attract the much larger 
number who at first are only faintly inter- 
ested by what they read or hear about the 
book in question. Theadvertising of books 
seems to be too generally the mere publica- 
tion of lists of titles and prices with per- 
haps a few lines of comment. This answers 
with the people who would buy in any case 
but not with the great mass of possible 
readers. 

This fact is finding recognition to a certain 
extent, of which a recent proof is the issue 
by such.leading firms as the Harpers, Scrib- 
ners, Lippincotts, J. Selwyn Tait & Sons, 
and others of a new kind of book poster. 
It sets forth by pictorial suggestion—by 
vigorous outlines and bold and striking yet 
not gaudy coloring—the fact that a given 
book is published and also suggests tempt- 
ingly something of the quality of the story. 
This new departure is wise and very effect- 
ive. Perhaps at some future time news- 
paper advertisement of books which never 
has been worked for its full worth may be 
thus put into pictorial forms. This at 
present is seldom done except by repro- 
ducing illustrations from the books. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE SHERMAN LETTERS, 


No two men in any one family in this 
country have become more widely known 
or honored than the late General W. T. 
Sherman and his surviving brother, Senator 
and ex-United States Treasurer John Sher- 
man. Few men have rendered this nation 
equally prolonged, conspicuous and admira- 
ble public services. There is profound in: 
terest naturally in whatever such men have 
to say about matters of importance and this 
is peculiarly intense in what they have to 
say to one another. A daughter of General 
Sherman, Mrs. Thorndike, has edited a vol- 
ume of the correspondence of her father 
with her uncle, entitled as above, which will 
take a permanent place in American litera- 
ture, not, however, because of any striking 
literary grace, for the brothers of course 
wrote to each other in an unfettered fashion 
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and with no thought of publication. Yet 
each wrote ina simple, dignified, effective 
and truly characteristic manner, which pos- 
sesses much the same terse attractiveness as 
that of General Grant’s autobiography, and 
their frank and sometimes full discussions 
of events of great political and historical 
Significance give the volume a unique and 
lasting importance. 

The editor has exercised a wise discretion 
and no letters are included—were any ever 
written—which are likely to give just of- 
fence.to any of their contemporaries or to 
the friends of such. There is next to noth- 
ing of a personal character, even in refer- 
ence to themselves, The correspondence 
covers a period of fifty-four years, 1837-91, 
and deals almost wholly with public events. 
It reveals differences of opinion upon some 


topics but a more general similarity of. 


judgment than often exists even between 
brothers, and they manifest pleasantly the 
unparaded but sturdy mutual affection and 
confidence of the writers. Such subjects as 
the more important military operations of 
the War of the Rebellion, especially those 
in which General Sherman was personally 
concerned in the West and Southwest, poli- 
cies of reconstruction, complications grow- 
ing out of President Johnson’s attempt to 
use General Sherman against General Grant, 
etc., are treated fully and no one can safely 
attempt to write the history of the war and 
of the subsequent dozen or more years with- 
out consulting the work. General Sherman 
might have had a Republican nomination 
for the presidency unquestionably, and 
probably would have been elected, but reso- 
lutely refused to accept it. He is made 
somewhat the more prominent in this vol- 
ume but probably only because many of 
Senator Sherman’s letters cannot wisely be 
made public at present. The book is in- 


tensely interesting. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $3.00.] 
RELIGIOUS. 


Dr. Washington Gladden’s two addresses 
delivered last May, the one before the Ohio 
State Congregational Association and the 
other to the graduating class in Oberlin 
Theological Seminary, are published in a 
small volume, The Church and the Kingdom 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents]. They 
are incisive, discreet and inspiring utter- 
ances, dealing largely with the social rela- 
tions of the gospel.— In Justice and Mercy 
[Universalist Publishing House. 75 cents] 
are gathered a series of sixteen discourses 
upon penalty and forgiveness by Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, D. D., pastor of a leading Univer- 
salist church in Minneapolis. Of course 
they contain much which all Christians can 
indorse and they are thoughtful and elo- 
quent. They afford one of the best pres- 
entations of the Universalist position as to 
the subject of eternal punishment which 
we have seen. 

The Young Man Foursquare [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 50 cents], by Rey. J. L. Vance, 
includes four sensible, stimulating sermons 
on The Young Man in Business, Society, 
Politics and Religion. Without suggesting 
much which is novel, they reiterate and 
emphasize familiar truth impressively, 
The Bells of Is [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
cents] contains a series of reminiscences by 
Rey. F. B, Meyer of labors and adventures 
during his early pastorate, especially in 
connection with his active efforts to rescue 
from the streets or from evil resorts those 
who were going astray therein. Ministers 
may get hints from it and all may gain 
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stimulus to better service. ——Another little 
volume from Mr. Meyer’s prolific pen is Cal- 
vary to Pentecost [Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 
cents]. This is a devotional book, intended 
and suited to uplift and guide the individ- 
ual believer in his efforts to humble himself 
before God and become truly consecrated. 

Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D. D., is the author of 
At Mother's Knee [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00], a book about the mother’s relation 
to the religious welfare of her children. It 
is simple and impressive.——Bible Stories 
Jor the Young [Harper & Bros, $1.00] tells 
afresh stories of Noah, Isaac, Esau, Samuel, 
Esther, Peter, Mary and others, the narra- 
tors being Drs. W. E. Griffis, J. F. Hurst, 
W. M. Taylor, H. C. Potter, C. H. Park- 
hurst, Mrs, Sangster, etc. It is a capital 
book.—Prayers for Heart and Home 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents], also by 
Rey. F. B. Meyer, contains a printed prayer 
for each morning and each evening of a 
month. It it intended to aid those who 
find extemporaneous prayer difficult. These 
prayers certainly are good ones for their 
purpose and some will like to use them. 
Following this appropriately comes Miss 
Rose Porter’s latest production, another an- 
nual calendar and book of religious selec- 
tions, called A Gift of Peace [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25]. It has its text of Scrip- 
ture and quotation from some Christian’s 
life for each day of the year. It is bound 
in white and gold and sold in a neat box. 

Secrets of Happy Home Life [Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co, 35 cents], another book by 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D., is a practical and 
Christian little treatise which deserves a 
general reading. The Sanitary Oode of 
the Pentateuch [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00] is by Rey. C. G. K. Gillespie and it 
tersely but with good effect indicates and 
explains the sanitary teachings of the Old 
Testament and argues that they continue 
as valuable as ever, notwithstanding mod- 
ern assumed progress in such matters. 
Mrs. A. F. R, Martin and Miss Mary E. 
Simonds have compiled The Meredith Cal- 
endar from the utterances of Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, D.D. The Congregational Book 
Store has it for sale at a dollar acopy. In 
substance it is varied, practical and spirit- 
ually stimulating and in form it is tasteful. 
It is dedicated to the memory of Rev. Irv- 
ing Meredith, recently of Lexington in this 
vicinity. Many of Dr. Meredith’s old friends 
hereabouts will want it. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Mrs. Alice M. Earle has edited judiciously 
the Diary of Anna Green Winslow [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] and it is issued in 
an unusually beguiling shape. The covers 
are imitations of an ancient “sampler,” 
The young girl’s bright face—she was “a 
Boston schoolgirl of 1771’’—forms the 
frontispiece. The substance of the diary 
reveals a great deal about the life among 
young and old in the best society of the 
Boston of that day, and Mrs. Earle has sup- 
plied valuable explanatory notes. The book 
is a fine piece of work and strikingly inter- 
esting in several different ways. There are 
a few pictures. Much, if not all, of the body 
of the book already has been published in 
some magazine, probably the Atlantic, but 
it well deserves reprinting thus. 

Mr. R. J. Hinton’s John Brown and His 
Men [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50] is one 
of the American Reformers series. Mr. 
Hinton was with Brown in Kansas and has 
written a glowing narrative in warm sympa- 
thy with Brown and his purposes. Perhaps 
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the most characteristic feature of the vol- 
ume is the chapter of somewhat elaborate 
accounts of Brown’s men. The book is 
long, much too long, yet it is a noteworthy 
addition to the literature of anti-slavery 
days.—John Brown helped to bring on 
the War of the Rebellion in which Robert E. 
Lee became famous and finally surrendered 
to General Grant. General Lee [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50], by Fitzhugh Lee, is one 
of the Great Commanders series. It is 
printed in finer type than is to be com- 
mended but is a valuable and interesting 
book. The author feels a profound and 
ever present admiration for his hero and re- 
yeals it frankly. But General Lee certainly 
was a great and good man and deserved the 
love and honor which he received from 
those who sympathized with him politically. 

James Henry Chapin [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50] was an eminent Universalist pastor 
in Meriden, Ct., widely known and honored, 
and this memorial volume, by Rev. Dr. G. S. 
Weaver, tells felicitously the story of his 
attractive and useful career. It is intended 
principally for his relatives and immediate 
friends but will be welcomed by a much 
larger circle of readers. It has illustrations. 


WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Few of our younger readers, at any rate, 
need to be reminded that Rev. Dr. F. E. 
Clark, the genial and renowned founder and 
head of the Christian Endeavor movement, 
made, with Mrs. Clark, a tour around the 
world a year or two since. They went to 
attend Christian Endeavor conventions in 
different lands and upon other business of 
the society, and pursued an unusually ex- 
tended and interesting course. That part 
of the history of the tour whichis peculiarly 
official already has been published. Buta 
great deal well worth saying remains to be 
said and a new book, Our Journey Around the 
World [A. D. Worthington & Co. $8.25], 
contains a narrative of the trip itself, Dr. 
Clark having written most of it but Mrs. 
Clark having added a pleasant contribution. 
It is simply a book of travel but it is 
graphic, instructive and entertaining from 
covertocover. Italsoisillustrated lavishly. 
It is destined to have an enormous sale, we 
have no doubt. Itis sold by subscription. 

Archibald Forbes gives a spirited, engross- 
ing account of the Russo-Turkish war and 
of the life of a war correspondent in his 
new book, Czar and Sultan [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00]. No man is better quali- 
fied than he to write such a book and he 
is fortunate in his material. A pleasant 
feature of the work is its descriptions of 
eminent leaders on the two sides, e..g., the 
Czar, Skobeleff, Gourko, Inatieff, Todleben 
and Osman Pasha. It possesses large his- 
torical value and is of thrilling interest. 
It will be of valuable assistance to students 
of the war described and of Eastern Euro- 


_ pean politics.— The Pearl of India [Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], which means 
Ceylon, is Mr. M. M. Ballou’s latest book 
of travel. It affords a vivid idea of the 
island, its people and their life. It is lessa 
volume of travel than of characterization 
and there is some repetition and other 
superfluous material. The author also 
seems to take a certain pleasure in an oc- 
casional and quite needless sneer at mission- 
aries. Yet on the whole it is a pleasant 
volume although not equal to some of his 
earlier productions. 

Frank R. Stockton’s many readers who 
have been following his heroine, Pomona, 
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and her husband on their recent journey in 
Great Britain, will be glad of the volume, 
Pomona’s Travels [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00], in which these experiences are col- 
lected. Apart from its frequent drollery 
the book gives a graphic picture of many 
phases of English life as a traveler sees 
them, a much more faithful picture than 
ordinarily is given in such books. All in 
all it is exceedingly enjoyable. Mr. A. B. 
Frost’s admirable and most effective illus- 
trations also must not be left unmentioned. 
They add a great deal to the reader’s pleas- 
ure.—There is some sense in certain of 
Max O’Rell’s observations about the foreign 
lands and peoples visited and described by 
him, but the prevalent tone of flippancy and 
would-be smartness is decidedly wearying. 
John Bull & Co. [Charles L. Webster & Co. 
$1.50] is his newest literary endeavor. It 
treats of the British colonies and, although 
it tells the reader much which is true and 
characteristic of them, it cannot be said to 
furnish a broad, just, trustworthy estimate 
while it is tiresomely pert in manner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have said repeatedly and now reiterate 
that it is no compliment to women to make 
a hue and ery over their achievements, as if 
nothing but mediocrity at best were to be 
expected of them. There is an inevitable 
element of absurdity, therefore, in the idea 
of holding public meetings to exult over 
what women, simply as such, are doing. 
Nevertheless we admit gladly that a great 
deal was said and done at the women’s 
gatherings at the Chicago Exposition which 
was of large and lasting interest. The offi- 
cial report, The World’s Congress of Repre- 
sentative Women [Rand, McNally & Co. 
$5.00] which Mrs. May W. Sewall has ed- 
ited, forms two large, handsome volumes, 
finely printed and illustrated with many 
portraits. They contain the papers read 
before the congress upon a large variety of 
topics and form the only authorized and 
trustworthy report of the occasion. 

Another handsome two-volumed work, in- 
tended primarily for women and quite as 
likely to do them good, is The Woman’s 
Book [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50]. Its 
successive chapters have been contributed 
by different authors—Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison, Samuel Par- 
sons, Jr., Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. J. W. 
Roosevelt, Col. T. W. Higginson, Elizabeth 
Bisland, W. O. Stoddard, and many others. 
The purpose of the work is to deal practi- 
eally and helpfully with home-life, self- 
support, education, etc., and its chapters 
bear such titles as Occupations for Women, 
Women in their Business Affairs, House- 
keeping, Social Life, Dress, The Training 
of Children, Books and Reading, The Art 
of Travel, The Flower Garden, Home Build- 
ing, Supplementary Information, etc. This 
work too is illustrated freely and beauti- 
fully. The only unwelcome query which 
occurs to us concerning it is whether it 
does not cost too much to reach the class 
of women who need it most. We trust that 
a much cheaper edition will be issued in 
due time, for it is an admirable werk. 

Young people will find Rev. F. M. Bris- 
tol, D. D.’s, book, Providential Epochs 
[Cranston & Curts. $1.25] solidly valua- 
ble. Under the four heads, The Renais- 
sance, The Reformation, The Discovery of 
America, and The Settlement of Our Coun- 
try, he gives a suggestive outline of what 
is most important in relation with these 
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great epochs and the volume will go far to 
interest the reader in the study and under- 
standing of history. It may be read wisely 
in connection with a course of historical. 
reading. It has a few good illustrations. 


NOTES. 


— Clark Russell is to supply Good Words 
with a-serial story next year. 


—— The English correspondent of the Book-. 
buyer is Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 


—— Macaulay’s diary proves so hard to be 
edited that it cannot be published at present. 


— There are magnificent collections of 
Welsh manuscripts in some Welsh private 
libraries and a movement is on foot to make 
some of them public. 


—— Hall Caine’s latest book, The Manx- 
man, which we reviewed a week or two ago, 
has been dramatized successfully in England. 
The first edition, 20,000 copies, ran low in two 
weeks. 

— A small memorial collection of the let- 
ters of the late Mrs. Celia Thaxter is about to 
be prepared for publication by Mrs. James T. 
Fields of this city—148 Charles Street—who 
asks the loan of originals or copies from any 
who may possess them. 


— The popular impression that the Ad- 
ventures of Baron Munchausen, an illustrated 
edition of which is coming out in England, is 
a translation from the German is a mistake. 
The author, probably Rudolf Raspe, wrote it 
in English and five English editions appeared 
before it was rendered into German. 


—— Dr. A. Conan Doyle, the English story 
writer now in this country, whose detective 
stories about Sherlock Holmes are by all con- 
ceded to be the best of the sort ever written, 
was born in 1859. He studied in England, 
Germany and Edinburgh and has traveled in 
Africa and the Arctic regions. He is very 
fond of athletics. His first story was accepted 
when he was nineteen and his first book, A 
Study in Scarlet, was rejected by several pub- 
lishers but at last was bought outright for $125. 


— The October Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library is uncommonly attractive. It 
contains, in addition to its ordinary contents, 
a fine facsimile of a royal proclamation, issued 
in 1637 ‘‘ against the disorderly Transporting 
His Majestie’s Subiects to the Plantations 
within the parts of America.’ This was in- 
tended to check the Puritan emigration, 
and was a Stretch of the royal prerogative. 
Hon. Mellen Chamberlain has supplied an 
explanatory statement. The number also re- 
produces a number of most interesting photo- 
graphs or other pictures of Tremont Street in 
this city taken at different times from 1798 
until 1856. 


—— The following extract from a recent let- 
ter of the late Dr. Holmes will be read with 
special interest. We have taken it from the 
Bookman: 


It is better not to have written about what 
I may have done, but to review, as you did, 
the pleasant things in my surroundings. Iam 
tired of hearing about myself in the former 
manner, and I pay no attention now to what 
they say of me. I am, therefore, reverently 
thankful for the many mercies still granted 
me. I am well enough yet to keep, besides 
our housemaids, three other women employed 
for me each morning. My secretary most ad- 
mirably performs her duties of caring for my 
large correspondence and looking after tbe 
numerous manuscripts still sent to me from 
everywhere for criticism, and other important 
matters. Then I have a clever librarian, who 
knows and finds for me all necessary books, 
thus saving my eyes in many ways, while a 
third person makes herself generally useful to 
me in various ways; so that, for a man who 
has all his life been overworking, I can, at 
eighty-five, but be sincerely thankful for my 
many mercies and that I still have the facul- 
ties remaining for usefulness and enjoyment. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME, 


Bishop Clark of Rhode Island writes to the 
Churchman, analyzing the contents of a typi- 
cal catechism which he finds in use in certain 
Protestant Episcopal parishes. If they con- 
tinue to be used he predicts that the Sunday 
schools will be nurseries of -* cold-hearted 
bigots and scoffing unbelievers.’’ He says of 
the catechism: “ Reduced to plain English it 
teaches that, leaving out the Roman Catholics 
and a handful of Greek Catholics, there were, 
according to the returns of the last year, in the 
United States 566,812 persons rightly entitled 
to salvation, from which number, however, 
there must be deducted all such communicants 
of ‘the English Catholic Church’ as break the 
commandments of the church by refusing to 
attend the Holy Eucharist on Sundays or 
other chief holy days, whenever they are able 
and disposed to attend morning and evening 
prayer, or who fail ‘to confess their sins toa 
priest whenever they have scruple and doubt- 
fulness, or marry an unbaptized person,’ these 
being ‘ mortal sins,’ which, according to this 
manual, send the transgressor ‘ straight to hell 
forever and ever.’ ... They are taught very 
minutely how to make the sign of the cross, 
and the reasons for ‘paying respect to the 
sacred statues and pictures of God [sic] and of 
the saints,’ and the distinction between ‘ac- 
tual grace and habitual grace,’ and what are 
‘the three notable good works—prayer, fast- 
ing and almsdeeds ’—that ‘ extreme unction is 
asacrament by which the sick receive relief 
both in body and soul,’ and other lke mat- 
ters, for which there is not the shadow of au- 
thority in the standards of our church.” 

Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, himself eminent 
as a naturalist, shows in the Presbyterian 
that the popular assumption that all scientists 
are agnostics or atheists is a fallacy: ‘There 
is a common view that the princes and high 
priests of science are skeptical. On the con- 
trary, most of the loftiest spirits and many 
distinguished specialists in various depart- 
ments of science have been or are devout be- 
lievers in the living God. Let one think of 
those whose reputations tower above the com- 
mon level as Pike’s Peak does above the 
American plains, and he will almost certainly 
thereby also designate those who have pos- 
sessed the knowledge of God. Agassiz, Henry, 
Dana, Morse, Hugh Miller, Asa Gray, Helm- 
holtz, Owen, Carpenter, Pasteur, Virchow, 
Herschel, Sir Humphrey Davy, Farraday, Sir 
William Dawson, Lord Kelvin (better known 
as Sir William Thompson), Clerk Maxwell, 
Sir Charles Lyell—these are a few of those 
who, in modern science, will, without ques- 
tion, be recognized as not only the peers of 
any but the superiors of most in their fields 
of research,”’ 

The Lutheran Evangelist, in an editorial se- 
verely denouncing the Sunday excursions 
which some Lutheran churches and laymen 
foster, says’ that one of its chief reasons for 
opposing a federation of Lutherans is the low 
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ethical standard of some Lutherans: “‘ We 
have no hesitancy in declaring that the eth- 
ical barriers are more insuperable than the 
theological. The General Synod is a temper- 
ance church; it is uncompromisingly against 
the saloon, the brewery, the distillery and the 
whole drink traffic. Principles of total absti- 
uence are taught in our Sunday schools and 
proclaimed from our pulpits, and the drink 
habit receives no quarter. No less are we 
pronounced in our ‘attitude toward Sunday 
desecration of all kinds... . Let us be 
friendly; let us avoid being Pharisaical; let 
us not take on superior airs, but let us try to 
instill better principles into their minds, and 
when we see them giving up their un-Christian 
practices, as well as their exclusive dogmat- 
ical position, there will be plenty of time to 
talk about ecclesiastical and organic unity. 
Two cannot walk together except they be 
agreed.”’ 


—_ 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Reports from our Foreign Missionary Work 
occupied the session last Monday and attracted 
many ministers who were unable to attend 
the Madison meeting. Dr. C. H. Daniels, the 
home secretary, spoke first of the financial 
problem and of the need of more practical 
methods of raising funds. Alluding to the 
large proportion of non-contributing churches, 
he said that it would be the aim of the Board, 
wherever practicable, to have every church 
and every church member represented by gifts 
to the work. While rejoicing in the resolu- 
tion ‘unanimously passed: at Madison to take 
no backward step, recall no missionary and 
refuse appointment to no suitable applicant, 
he felt that if this resolution is to be of any 
practical value it must be backed up by in- 
creased contributions. He commended the 
present conservative methods of the student 
volunteer movement and the high character 
of those who offer themselves for service, 
speaking with special appreciation of two or 
three young men of wealth who are prepar- 
ing to enter the mission field at their own ex- 
pense. He appealed to the pastors to be ab- 
solutely faithful in writing testimonials for 
those who felt called to go as missionaries, 
saying that, if there were any defect in health, 
temperament or training, it was essential that 
it be made known to the secretaries in order 
to avoid unsuitable appointments. 

Rey. W. W. Jordan was impressed by the 
peaceable character of the Madison meeting 
and the absence of discussion. He gained a 
new idea of the difficulties which the mission- 
aries encounter from an illustration of Dr. 
Angell, who said it was as if a Taoist priest 
from China were to settle in New York City 
and attempt to convert the millions around 
him. He commended the broadening of the 
missionary idea, both in the line of more 
thorough preparation and of having, in addi- 
tion to the evangelistic and medical branches, 
a department of industrial work. 

Rey. J. R. Thurston spoke enthusiastically 
of the work, claiming that the only remedy 
for spiritual death in the church is whole- 
souled, missionary consecration. He recom- 
mended that the papers of Secretaries Clark 
and Hitchcock and Missionary Jessup be 
printed in tract form and distributed by the 
pastors among their members. 

Dr. Webb, the chairman of the Prudential 
Committee, spoke heartily of the meeting, 
paying a special tribute to the spiritual help 
received from Mr. Moody at the communion 
service. He rejoiced in the harmony among 
the officers, crew and passengers of the mis- 
sionary ship, but said there must be coal and 
provisions, as well as good feeling, else there — 
would be no progress. Referring to the debt, 
he said, ‘Let us get more of the spirit of 
Christ, and we can carry this burden as easily 
as a bird carries her wings.” 

A few modest, hearty words from Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, the new member of the Pru- 
dential Committee, closed the meeting. 
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Meetings at Home and Abroad. 


Important Gatherings Tersely and Graphically Reported. 


EOOLESIASTIOAL ASSEMBLIES IN 
ENGLAND. 


The three leading bodies of Christians in 
England — Episcopalians, Congregationalists 
and Baptists—have just held public assem- 

‘plies. These gatherings show the forces at 
work within the Christian Church and enable 
the observer to estimate the vigor and success 
with which each section is pressing toward 
the accomplishment of its ideal. The pro- 
ceedings of the Church Congress, the range of 
whose interests is, theoretically at least, co- 
extensive with the national life, are perhaps 
more diversified, comprehensive and generally 
interesting than those of the two great Non- 
conformist bodies, who occupy most of their 
time with denominational politics and ques- 
tions affecting their own churches, rarely go- 
ing outside those limits unless their dis- 
tinctive principles are threatened or religious 
liberty is endangered. For instance, the pres- 
ident of the Baptist Union, at this crisis in 
national education, devoted his entire address 
to the subject of the training of the young, 
making a vigorous and eloquent protest 
against the attempt to use board schools for 
sectarian purposes. Strongly upholding the 
“compromise”? under which some measure 
of religious instruction is given in every 
board school, he at the same time pleaded for 
the extension, improvement and moral eleva- 
tion of the Sunday school system. In the 
same connection the Church Congress wit- 
nessed the curious spectacle of that irrepres- 
sible young layman, Mr. Athelstan Riley, pos- 
ing as the champion of the cause of orthodoxy 
in relation to board school education, and the 
Bishop of London traversing his arguments 
and practically ranging himself on the side of 
Nonconformists in the contest now fiercely 
raging between them and a certain section of 
High Churchmen. As a contribution to the 
controversy, Dr. Joseph Parker, who rarely 
takes part in questions of the hour, has pro- 
nounced in the Times in favor of the entire 
abolition of religious instruction in rate sup- 
ported schools. 

As a sequel to his warning in the spring on 
the Secularization of the Pulpit, the chairman 
of the Congregational Union has followed with 
an address similar in spirit and contention, in 
the course of which he criticises the civic 
‘church and the labor church, insisting that to 
specialize the church is to secularize it. In 
the same way he considers that the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon movement needs careful 
watching lest it become aclass church. One 
of Dr. Barrett’s epigrams is likely to be heard 
again: ‘‘Christ did not believe in saving the 
world by reforming it; He believed in reform- 
‘ing it by saving it.’’ Whilst individual Chris- 
tians ought to take their part in the strifes of 
the day, the church had never interfered di- 
rectly in political or social conflict without 
ultimate loss to itself. Another good phrase 
was, referring to a church’s connection with 
the state as one form of secularization, ‘It is 
not the clergy of the Establishment we object 
to, but the establishment of the clergy.”’ The 
relations between Nonconformists and Church- 

- men were touched upon by the president of 
the Church Congress, the Right Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth, who referred to “our Noncon- 
formist brethren, our fellow-Christians, if not 
our fellow-churchmen,”’ remarking that these 
looked with a kindling eye upon the congress, 
and invoked God’s blessing upon it. The 
bishop was perfectly right in saying this, for 
the personal relatioris between Anglicans and 
Dissenters were never more friendly than 
they are today, but anything like corporate 
reunion is as far off as ever. As Dr. Barrett 
said in his address, ‘‘ The real obstacle to all 
practical reunion at home is not the Estab- 


lishment, but it is the doctrine of apostolic 
succession.’’ 

Dr. Horton, who is invariably original if 
not always convincing, figured at a total ab- 
stinence society’s meeting as ‘‘a candid 
friend,’ asking, as a pledged teetotaller of 
fifteen years’ standing, whether it is a right 
economy of forces to seek to meet the in- 
ebriety of a section of the community by mak- 
ing total abstainers of the whole. Would it be 
reasonable, he inquired, because some people 
were disposed to consumption, to warn: the 
whole community to avoid the night air? He 
suggested that a better distribution of energy 
in the temperance crusade would be for every 
member of a Congregational church to attach 
himself to a drunkard and seek to reclaim 
him. An utterance on another subject by the 
same speaker was received with more una- 
nimity—the declaration that every intelligent 
Bible reader must necessarily be an amateur 
higher critic, and that the higher criticism, by 
bringing out the human element and by 
making clear the religious evolution that cul- 
minated in Christ, had put the Bible into the 
hands of the diligent student as a more effect- 
ual means of communion with God. 

In the Church Congress Bible Criticism was 
handled, among others, by Canon Driver, who 
developed the idea that the Old Testament 
contained a gradual revelation. ‘In many 
modes and in many degrees did the revealing 
purpose of God find expression through the 
thinkers and teachers of Israel.’”? A dramatic 
episode followed. ‘‘ Father Ignatius,’ speak- 
ing from the out-and-out orthodox point of 
view, declared thatif Biblical criticism was to 
take the course followed by Canon Driver 
the faith of the people will be shaken in Jesus 
Christ and the Church of England would soon 
come to naught and disestablish itself. 

There is an increasing band of liberal 
Churchmen who do not oppose, if they do not 
positively aid, the movement toward disestab- 
lishment. At one of their meetings at the 
Church Congress they passed a resolution that 
a beneficed clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land in no degree forfeits his title to respect 
or lays himself open to reproach by giving his 
support to a measure of disestablishment, 
whilst the new Dean of Hereford (Rev. J. W. 
Leigh), who described himself as a radical of 
some thirty-five years’ standing, declared amid 
loud applause that if he thought the public 
demanded it, and had no longer respect for 
the Church of England, then he should say 
the Church of England must go. These pro- 
nouncements reveal an important tendency 
within the church itself, and show that such 
speakers rightly believe that the position of 
that church, independent of its connection 
with the state, was never so strong as it is 
today, and that, meeting them on their own 
ground, it has little to fear, as represented by 
its best types, by comparison with Noncon- 
formists. When disestablishment does come, 
as come it will though long delayed, it will 
probably be with the hearty concurrence of the 
finest spirits within the Anglican fold. 

ALBION. 
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VERMONT 8. 8. CONVENTION, 


“The best one yet’’ was the verdict con- 
cerning the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Vermont §.S. Association at St. Albans, 
Oct. 16-18. The attendance was unusually 
large, the beautiful new Congregational church 
being well filled at each session and crowded 
in the evenings. Of twenty-six schools which 
reported in one delegates’ hour, twenty-five 
showed an increase of membership or interest 
as a result either. of town conventions held 
with them or teachers’ meetings or home de- 
partments organized or house to house visita- 
tion carried on. 


The subjects considered were also note- 
worthy. The Relation of a Thorough Knowl- 
edge of the Bible to Christian Character was 
treated by Rev. P. M. Snyder of Burlington. 
The Sufficiency of the Bible for Modern 
Thought, The Relation of the Sunday School 
to Sabbath Observance, Normal Class Work, 
The Home Department, House to House Vis- 
itation, Town and County Organizations were 
among the topics discussed with keen inter-. 
est. Mr. William Reynolds of Illinois gave 
valuable help, especially in raising funds, 
enough being secured in a few minutes to 
warrant the employment of a field superin- 
tendent in connection with New Hampshire. 
Prof. S. V. R, Ford led the music acceptably 
and Mrs. Ford bevefited many others beside 
the primary workers whom she addressed. 

Large plans were laid for. the coming year. 
A board of normal instruction will seek to or- 
ganize classes in Hurlbut’s Normal Lessons 
and prepare appropriate recognition exercises 
at the next convention for those who com- 
plete a certain course of study. Town organ- 
izations will be pushed in every county. 

Rev. J. H. Babbitt has attended every State 
convention for twenty years and after long 
service as general secretary has turned over a 
part of the work tothe former assistant, still 
retaining the position of statistical secretary. 
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ENTHUSIASTIO Y. M, 0. A. MEN MEET. 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island was held at New- 
buryport, Mass., Oct. 18-21, in the North Con- 
gregational Church. The presidency fell to 
Mr. Henry White of Cambridge. The 500 
delegates were feasted at a banquet in City 
Hall provided by the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
and were welcomed by the mayor and an ex- 
mayor of the city, by the president and secre- 
tary of the local association and by a repre- 
sentative of the pastors and the churches. 
The social and business headquarters of the 
convention were in the splendid Y. M. C, A. 
building, a memorial of the late George H. 
Corliss. 

The annual report of the executive commit- 
tee tabulates in the eighty-four associations of 
the two States 1,562 men enrolled as converts, 
759 men in Bible and training classes, 4,520 
men in systematic physical training, two new 
associations organized, thirty-one old organ- 
izations materially assisted and 153 meetings 
held in small towns during summer months. 
The investment last year that produced these 
dividends was $10,000. Call was made for 
$12,000 for the coming year, $7,000 of which 
was pledged on the spot. 

The steady, permanent growth of the asso- 
ciations was made apparent, being more and 
more marked since the work has been exclu- 
sively for men since 1880, The new feature 
recently introduced is effort in behalf of 
young men in small country towns. Notable 
papers suggested that the association must 
remain pre-eminently an evangelizing agency, 
that it must capture the leadership of the 
athletics of the country as it has already of 
the gymnasium, that it must transform the 
railroad man into as mighty a factor in the 
religion of the country as he now is in its 
traffic, that the college department must be 
more energetically worked, not only as re- - 
cruiting ground for the Christian ministry, 
but also for Christian civilization. 

Professor Roberts illustrated Hygienic Body 
Building by a human model, who went through 
the motions to perfection. Mr. James Stokes, 
New York, made a member of the Legion of 
Honor of France for a munificent gift for 
work among young men in Paris, spoke, as 
did also Sig. Parazini, who is in this country 
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training to assume a secretaryship in Rome. 
Hon. E. A. Morse, member of Congress, 
bronght the salutations of the State and na- 
tion. Rev. J. M. Gray contributed effectively 
to the spiritual uplift by three earnest ad- 
dresses. Thirty-five delegates occupied pul- 
pits in the city and vicinity on Sunday. A 
great meeting for men was addressed in City 
Hall Sunday afternoon by Evangelist Say- 
ford. A tender, intense, farewell service was 
effectively led by Mr. H. M. Moore in the even- 
ing in the First Presbyterian Church, where 
repose the remains of George Whitefield. 
This convention may be confidently regis- 
tered as a success, inspiration and blessing, 
aud it has definitely left this impression that 
the churches are called to make larger invest- 
ments in Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


M. 
Y. W, 0, ASSOCIATIONS IN CONFER- 
ENOE. 


A notable conference of Women’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations was held in 
Prospect Street Church, Cambridgeport, Oct. 
17,18. Mrs. M.S. Lamson presided and Mrs. 
Alice B. Coleman welcomed the delegates and 
guests, who represented the associations of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia and Mont- 
real, Brief papers and addresses on impor- 
tant phases of Y. W. C. A. work, followed by 
animated discussions, comprised the main fea- 
ture of the conference. 

The opening address was by Mrs. John Mc- 
Dougall, Montreal, on Spiritual Phases of 
Association Work, in which she emphasized 
the importance of working on the broadest of 
all platforms, ‘‘ the Redeemer’s platform,” and 
pleaded for the exercise of a Christlike spirit 
in all religious effort. Shestrongly advocated 
the elevating influences of Y. W. C. A. board- 
ing homes as a necessity for the protection of 
young girls, and urged the importance of a 
juvenile department and even kindergarten 
and kitchen garden work. The Educational 
Aspect of Association Work was ably treated 
by Miss Sybil M. Gray of Worcester, who said, 
** Nine out of ten associations begin with class 
work, because it forms a common meeting 
ground for minds disciplined and -undisci- 
plined, and furnishes an opportunity for Chris- 
tian helpfulness in the details of daily life.” 
Special attention was drawn to the fact that 
the thorough training of brain and heart which 
is gained by this all-around course of study is 
an important measure in “ prevention,’’ which 
is the pivotal point of all association work. 

Boarding Homes was the subject of a care- 
fully prepared paper by Mrs. W.S. Buxton of 
Springfield. She said that girls need the pro- 
tection and safeguards of family life more 
than any other beings in the world, and be- 
cause multitudes of girls in all our cities are 
homeless, and the association is the only place 
where life can be sustained under wholesome 
conditions at rates the average working girl 
can afford to pay, the need arises of properly 
conducted, truly Christian boarding homes. 
Miss Drinkwater of the Boston Association 
spoke on protective, preventive and employ- 
ment work, and advocated the home life, safe 
books, healthful amusements, travelers’ aid 
and congenial employment as necessary to pro- 
tect girls, physically, morally and spiritually. 

Wednesday evening was the joint occasion 
of the conference and annual meeting of the 
Cambridge association. The principal features 
were an address by Mrs. C. N. Judson, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn association, a class ex- 
ercise in physical culture and address by Rey. 
Dr, Alexander McKenzie. Mrs. Judson held 
the close attention of her audience while she 
recounted the unparalleled success of the 
Brooklyn association, and how eight years ago 
it sprang into being through the combined ef- 
forts of two young women who sought to help 
the 90,000 self-supporting girls of that city. 

Thursday morning, after a private business 
meeting, the conference was open to the pub- 

lic and interesting papers were read on Reli- 
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gious Work in Colleges by Miss Wilcox, 
Wellesley College Y. W. C. A., Miss E. F. 
Danforth on Junior Departments, Physical 
Development by Mrs. Mary R. Taft of Worces- 
ter and The Social Element by Mrs. C. E. 
Beebe, president of the New York Y. W.C. A. 
After adjournment the afternoon was spent in 
sight-seeing and the evening at the Boston 
Y. W. C. A., where were practically demon- 
strated, through its industrial department, 
class work, gymnasium and home life, the 
various theories advanced at the conference. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 19. 


The leader, Mrs. J. A. Haskell, gave Abiding 
in Christ as the subject of the meeting, read- 
ing the parable of the vine and the branches. 
After repetition of promises and a number 
of sentence prayers Mrs. Louise A. Kellogg 
spoke of the increasing courage she had felt 
the last few months in the thought that work 
for Christ is not in vain, although we may 
never know its results. During her stay ina 
small hill town this summer a former pastor 
of the church returned for a visit to his peo- 
ple. At one of the meetings a professor in 
Yale College stated that a sermon the pastor 
had preached many years ago had had a very 
great influence in his life. The text was, 
“And Terah died in Haran,” the subject was 
the folly of undertaking work and not pursu- 
ing it tothe end. A teacher also testified to 
hearing the same sermon and it had been of 
use to her again and again. If the pastor had 
not happened to meet these two be would 
never have known the effect of his sermon. 

Mrs. Kendall of Weymouth thought that if 
we had the right spirit in our work it would 
never be lost. The prophet Isaiah apparently 
had very little effect on those to whom he 
preached, but his writings have had wonder- 
ful power in all the ages since he lived. An 
incident was given of the effect upon a way- 
ward son of his mother’s prayers, remembered 
long after she had left this world. 

Mrs. Henry Fairbank of St. Johnsbury 
brought greetings from the Vermont Branch 
and gave an interesting account of the meet- 
ing of the American Board at Madison, espe- 
cially of the woman’s session, where many 
missionaries were gathered. Mrs. Judson 
Smith also spoke of the meeting at Madison 
as one of great spiritual uplift and of the cour- 
age displayed with reference to the debt and 
the future of the finances of the Board. Miss 
Kate E. Tyler of Northampton presented 
greetings from the Hampshire County Branch 
and mentioned a successful rally of mission 
circles held early in October. 

Prayer was offered for missionaries and work 
in Eastern Turkey, on the prayer calendar for 
the week, and interesting letters were read 
from Miss Kate B. Fraser of Van and from 
Bible women in the Harpoot field, also from 
Miss Nancy Jones of the Gazaland Mission. 

—_— 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The club last Monday evening relied mainly 
on home talent for its entertainment, impress- 
ing’ into service three of its own members 
who spent their summer vacations abroad, 
Rey. Drs. G. A. Gordon and Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton and Rev. H. A. Bridgman. Before they 
spoke Rev. C. J. Ryder, D.D., voiced the 
greetings of several of the A.M. A. officials, 
who sat at the table of honor, having tarried 
in the city for a night on their way to the 
Lowell meeting this week. He referred pleas- 
antly to his former relations with the club, 
praised the churches represented in it for 
their liberai contributions to the society with 
which he is connected, and urged a large 
attendance at Lowell. 

Dr. Gordon’s theme was theological ten- 
dencies abroad, and he treated it in a charac- 
teristically thorough fashion. He alluded first 
to the present day leaders of thought, instanc- 
ing as the most forceful personalities the 
Bishop of Durham and Charles Gore within the 
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Establishment, and without it Dr. Davidson, 
George Adam Smith, Dr. Bruce, John Caird in 
Scotland and Principal Fairbairn in England. 
These men stand for the freest, fullest and 
most exact critical scholarship. In Dr. Gor- 
don’s judgment Calvinism, at least in the 
rigid forms in which it prevailed in Great 
Britain thirty years ago, is dead. The re- 
action is in the direction of a more spiritual 
theology. The only criticism he passed upon 
English theology of today was that it is frag- 
mentary. But it holds to the idea of the liv- 
ing God at the center of the universe and to 
Jesus Christ as the center and explanation of 
human history. 

Mr. Bridgman spoke of certain aspects of ‘i 
church life and Christian activity abroad, 
dwelling particularly on the work of Christ 
Church, London, and the West London Mission 
of the Methodists. He found ground for en- 
couragement in the vast and varied Christian 
enterprises of the present day. 

Prospects of English Congregationalism was 
Dr. Boynton’s topic, which he opened with 
some taking witticisms and developed with 
vigor and suggestiveness. He thought that 
English Congregationalism would care less in 
the future for theology and more for religion, 
that it will be appreciative of the obligations 
upon it to enter the field of practical and social 
Christianity, thatit will discharge its God-com- 
missioned task of presenting the gospel to the 
common people, and that it possesses timber 
for leadership in the young men now coming to 
the front. Among such be instanced Dr. Hor- 
ton, Rev. C. Sylvester Horne and Perey Alden, 
They and other capable enthusiastic men like 
them are coming forward in different lines 
of activity and are filling nobly positions of 
responsibility which are gradually passing 
from the old guard of Congregationalism—Dr. 
Dale, Guinness Rogers and others. 


CONFERENCE WEEK AT BERKELEY 
TEMPLE. 


Boston’s well-known institutional ehurch 
signalizes its completion of seven years of 
special work by devoting the week, Oct. 28- 
Nov. 3, to a series of exceedingly valuable 
conferences on problems of the modern city, 
in which some of the most eminent ministers 
and lay workers in the country will partici- 
pate. Here is a list of subjects and speakers: 

MONDAY. 

Municipal Reform. Rey. Messrs. F. B. Allen, 

A. E. Myers, D.J. Burrill, I. J. Lansing and Hon. 


S. B. Capen. 
TUESDAY. 


Child Life in the Great City. Rey. Messrs. N. 

Boynton, J. M. Bruce, Ff. B. Fary, R. B. Tobey. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Annual Conference of Open or Institutional 
Church League. Rey. Messrs. C, L. Thompson, 
Josiah Strong, J. L. Scudder, C. M. Southgate, Mor- 
gan Wood, E. D. Burr, F. M. North. 

THURSDAY, 

Fhe Young Woman in the Great City. Mrs. Ly- 
man Abbott, Miss F. J. Dyer, Mrs. E. M. Whitte- 
more, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

The Church in the Great City. Rey. Drs. G. A. 
Gordon, Lyman Abbott, W. J. Tucker, EB. L. Clark 


and Reuen Thomas. 
FRIDAY. 


Ruin and Rescue. Rey. W. E. Barton, Miss Bella 
Hume, Walter N. Hinman, Mrs. 8S. 8. Fessenden. 
Temperance. Major Brewer, Thomas E. Murphy, 


Neal Dow. 
at ee 


At the meeting of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Mount Holyoke Alumnz Association at 
Springfield last week a concise, comprehen- 
Sive paper was given on The Contrast Between 
the Mount Holyoke Seminary of 1870 and 
the Mount Holyoke College of 1894, by Prof. 
Elizabeth Prentiss. Even those most familiar 
with its work gained a new idea of the mod- 
ern appliances for work, the range of studies, 
and the thorough equipment in all depart- 
ments of science, literature, music and art. 
After-dinner speeches were made by Drs. P. S. 
Moxom and Judson Smith, Rey. J. L. R. 
Trask, S E Bridgman and others. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The whole State of Rhode Island, were it 
under one minister, would be only about one- 
third as large as a section of California in 
which there is said to,be but one preacher. 

Probably the number of persons who read 
through their Bibles once a year is proportion- 
ately quite small. We hear of a man in Iowa 
who has accomplished the reading through of 
his Bible an average of once a month this year. 

It is pleasant to see rigid economy, espe- 
cially when it is obligatory, rewarded gener- 
ously. This is the case with a Cleveland, O., 
church, which, at first occupying a house built 
in a day and a half, will not long hence move 
into an edifice costing $11,000. 

The problem of closer relations between the 
Endeavor Societies and the churches is re- 
ceiving attention in the local associations. 
In recent associations, in Iowa and Massachu- 
setts, the Endeavor Societies were invited to 
be represented, and in another the Junior En- 
deayvorers were given a part in the exercises. 
This step by the churches should meet with a 
hearty response from the societies. 

Previous to the meeting of the Utah Asso- 
ciation, we heard a word about Congregation- 
alism in Salt Lake City. ‘‘Union and co- 
operation”. were the terms which described 
our correspondent’s view of the churches. 
“While the rest of the country is discussing 
it, they are practicing the nearest approach to 
it,” he added. This encouraging news seems 
to be corroborated by the report of the terri- 
torial association, recently held. 


ASSOCIATION OF NEBRASKA. 


The churches of Nebraska were represented 
for the thirty-eighth time at the State associa- 
tion in Neligh, Oct. 15-19. The place of meet- 
ing, in the extreme northern part of the State, 
accessible by only one line of railroad, together 
with the hard times, gave promise from the 
first of a small attendance, but the sessions 
were among the best ever held. A college 
town creates a good atmosphere for such a 
meeting and the influence of Gates College is 
seen in the homes which so hospitably enter- 
tained the delegates. The sermon by Rev. 
R. T. Cross struck a high keynote of trust in 
God, the refrain of which ran through the 
entire meeting. Rev. J. E. Brereton acted as 
moderator until he was called home on ac- 
count of sickness in his family, when Mr. 
O. M. Needham took his place. 

The program devoted the forenoons to de- 
votional meetings, business and miscellaneous 
discussions, and the remainder of the time to 
three field days, on Christian education, home 
missionary work and Sunday school interests. 
Sociological questions and endeavor work 
also received attention. Among the items of 
business notice was taken of the removal of 
the German Seminary beyond the bounds of 
the State; it was voted not to undertake the 
payment of expenses of delegates to the Na- 
tional Council, and the resolutions of the New 
Jersey Association on Christian Unity were 
received, ordered printed and sent to the 
churches. 

The reports from Doane and Gates Colleges 
were hopeful, the former announcing the com- 

pletion of Whitin Library and increased at- 

. tendance, the latter emphasizing the molding 
influence of the college work upon the minds 
of the young and its spiritual power. Frank- 
lin, Chadron and Weeping Water Academies 
reported progress. Principal Hart of Frank- 
lin gave his address as retiring moderator on 
the theme, The Christian Secondary School. 
It was a vigorous presentation of the crying 
need for such schools and the good work done 
by those already established. President Perry 
of Doauve also gave an incisive paper on The 
Puritan College. 

- During the home missionary session the 
two-fold aspect of work was considered—rural 
evangelization and city missionary effort. The 
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report of the board of directors showed a year 
of careful supervision, and the superintendent 
gave a far more encouraging view of the great 
field than many expected. Notwithstanding 
financial embarrassments plans are in progress 
to have all churches supplied. The year has 
been one of large ingathering. Rev. Wilson 
Denney gave the annual home missionary ad- 
dress, and it was prefaced by a report of the 
C. C. B.S. by Secretary G. A. Hood. In the 
Sunday school session Superintendent J. D. 
Stewart reported 19,470 scholars in the schools 
of the State, with good work being done in 
planting mission schools. The State com- 
mittee called attention to improved methods 
and emphasized the importance of more faith- 
ful work. Addresses were given upon various 
features of the subjects by Rev. Messrs. J. J. 
Parker, S. I. Hanford and E. L. Ely. In the 
Endeavor session many bright and earnest 
speeches were made. The sociological theme 
was discussed in four vigorous and stirring 
addresses. Rey. V. F. Clark spoke on Indi- 
vidualism and Socialism, Mr. W. H. Alexan- 
der on Recent Labor Troubles, Rev. J. E. 
Brereton on Christ’s Spirit and Method, Rey. 
Dr. J. T. Duryea on Municipal Reform. Dr. 
Duryea also gave a scholarly and exhaustive 
paper on The Church and the Kingdom. 
H. B. 


THE UTAH ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting was held, Oct. 8, 9, in 
Park City, the greatest silver mining camp of 
the world. The only minister now in service 
who was present when the association met 
there seven years ago is Superintendent 
Hawkes. At that time there were but four 
churches in the Territory, only one of which, 
Park City, had a meeting house worthy of the 
name. There are now ten churches and six 
buildings, and three more churches will soon 
have houses by purchasing and remodeling 
New West schoolhouses. The building of the 
First Church, Salt Lake, is the finest in all 
respects of any in the Rocky Mountain basin. 
The attendance at the meetings was large for 
this section, the weather was perfect and the 
harmony and interest aroused were noticea- 
ble. Rev. George Ritchie was moderator. 

The reports from the churches showed last 
year to have been the greatest in visible ad- 
vance of any in their history and that hope- 
fulness for the work prevailed everywhere, 
together with some anxiety as to what the 
outcome of Statehood will be. Rey. O. T. 
Brown preached the sermon, 

A considerable part of one session was occu- 
pied by an examination of J. B. Lister, a lay 
worker, for approbation as an evangelist in 
city mission work. The touching personal 
experience of human wandering, divine lead- 
ing, ‘call’ and blessing, with a short journey 
across the plainer field of theology was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the brethren. Mr. Lister 
was approbated for a year, and it is expected 
he will conduct a ‘‘down-town mission” in 
Salt Lake City. 

One of the most important sessions, and the 
most enthusiastic, was that devoted to higher 
Christian education. Deacon L. E. Hall, vice- 
president of the trustees of Salt Lake College, 
reviewed the work of the New West Educa- 
tion Commission, pointed out the new exi- 
gencies and opportunities and the duty of the 
churches regarding them. He was fdllowed 
by. President Warren of the new college and 
by Professor Tibbals and Superintendent 
Hawkes. The unanimous sentiment of the 
Congregationalists of Utah is in favor of the 
college, and the association adopted it and 
accepted the invitation to fill the vacancies 
on the board of trustees, naming Rey. Messrs, 
C. W. Luck and W.S. Hunt, The unanimous 
feeling is also that there ought to be but one 
Christian college in Utah, and negotiations 
will be renewed with the Presbyterians look- 
ing to that joint union which many of them 
desire as much as ourselves; the other Chris- 
tian denominations will be invited to co-oper- 
ate beyond patronage by students, which 
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some of them are already giving. Christian 
unity and denomiuational comity are real 
things in Utah, and the laborers in this region 
wish our Eastern brethren and supporters 
could understand our peculiar situation, which 
demands comity as nowhere else in the coun- 
try. 

Movements of interest in the world during 
the past year were reviewed in a profitable 
manner—political by Dr. C. M. Wilson and 
industrial by Rev. J. D. Nutting. Christian 
Endeavor work was discussed by Mr. C. T. 
Hawkes in.an attractive and practical address. 
The Women’s H. M. Union enjoyed an excel- 
lent address by Mrs. C. T. Brown, the presi- 
dent. Mrs. W.S. Hawkes, the secretary, gave 
an account of the Omaha H. M. meeting, and 
the woman’s hour was esteemed more than a 
success. The union adjourned its annual 
meeting till December, when there will bea 
rally in Salt Lake City of all the Congrega- 
tional women of the Territory. Two new local 
unions were reported and a letter of fraternal 
greeting was read from the Woman’s Union of 
Colorado, Rey. Samuel Rose gave a thorough 
review of Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theol- 
ogy. Secretary Hood of the C.C. B.S. was 
warmly welcomed, and his heart was made 
glad by repeated thankfulness for the aid of 
Ww. Ss. H. 


ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting, which 
proved to be one of the best, was held this 
year in Grass Valley, a mining town of about 
7,000 inhabitants. The church is forty-one 
years old, having been organized in October, 
1853. This is a long lifetime for a church in 
California; and that through all these years it 
has moved on without a jar or break, under 
the administration of eighteen different pas- 
tors, is almost unheard-of but actually true. 
Some of its former pastors are: President Mar- 
tin Kellogg of the University of California, 
Secretary Walter Frear, Rev. John Kimball 
of the Pacific and Dr. Minot J. Savage of Bos- 
ton. The church has been, in the best sense, 
conservative, progressive and benevolent. 

The eighty-seven ministers and delegates 
were made to feel entirely at home by their 
hearty welcome. Called to order, Oct. 9, for 
the thirty-eighth time by the registrar, the as- 
sociation elected Rev. Mahlon Willett, D. D., 
moderator. Among the able papers were sev- 
eral which merit special comment. The paper 
on the Endeavor Society, by one of the younger 
ministers, Rev. E. D. Hale, was electrifying. 
The reference to the saloon brought out a 
burst of applause, and it was not necessary to 
call for any other expression on the question, 
since the association stands committed to an 
eternal opposition to the liquor traffic and 
saloon. 

The paper on The Work of the Church and 
Want of the Times gave no indorsement to 
any organization as a substitute for the 
church. While it may make use of any 
methods, old or new, to meet the wants of so- 
ciety, it cannot be supplanted by any other 
agency. The paper on The Institutional 
Church was received with great favor, and to 
the remark that it had come to stay nearly 
all the brethren said Amen. The theological 
seminary and the Belmont School received 
large attention and the strongest commenda- 
tions. 

The climax of the meetings came with the 
anniversaries of the societies for home and 
foreign missions. The large meeting house 
could not hold all who wished to attend. The 
home missionary meeting opened with a 
study of missionary church building evolu- 
tion. A blackboard on the platform showed 
four pictures of buildings—a schoolhouse and 
three church edifices artistically drawn by 
Rev. W. H. Tubb, 

The first represented the old Plaza School- 
house of San Francisco, built in 1847, in which 
Rey. T. D. Hunt organized the First Congre- 
gational Church in 1849, When the city was 
obliged to supply the needs of civilization by 
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converting the ‘‘ Public Institute,’ as it was 
called, into a jail the church built a house of 
its own—a small, plain, cloth-lined building, 
costing $7,000. 

The third house was the stately edifice on 
Dupont Street, which for ten years had for 
its pastor Rev. E. S. Lacy, another missionary 
of the A.H.M.S. Here it is claimed was 
first sung in the United States the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic at the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. This building was succeeded by 
the cathedral-like building on Post Street, 
built and dedicated in Dr. Stone’s pastorate, 
and in which it is hoped the National Council 
of our Congregational churches will meet if it 
comes to California in 1895. The evolution 
from the Plaza to Post Street was evident and 
extraordinary. 

Superintendent Harrison reported fourteen 
new churches and a corresponding showing 
in all other lines except in finances. The year 
just closed stands as the best year in the his- 
tory of the churches in Northern California. 

The Woman’s Board reported that on the 
first of September there were unpaid pledges 
of over $1,300, but since that date the whole 
amount had been paid except $51. A volun- 
tary collection was taken at this meeting, and 
$53 was received. The powerful addresses of 
Dr. McLean and Dr. Brown raised the mis- 
sionary tide to the high-water mark. 

The Fresno church trouble received marked 
attention. A request was sent to the church 
respectfully asking it to refer the matter to a 
representative mutual council. 

Not the least encouraging was the report of 
the Sunday school work. The record has not 
been excelled anywhere, and the right men 
are in the right places for still larger advances 
in the coming year. 

We had this year none of the ‘‘ wise men 
from the East,’’ and the hope is strong that 
never again will this important portion of the 
field be neglected by any of the representa- 
tives of our great societies. The dates of 
meetings in the West are now so arranged 
that it will be an easy journey from Dakota 
to Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
Northern California and Southern California, 
without loss of time anywhere. , This was a 
grand meeting and worthy of a glorious Dox- 
ology. J. H. W. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


MaAss.—The Suffolk North Conference met at 
Winter Hill, Somerville, Oct. 17. The afternoon 
Session was devoted to a consideration of The 
Church, in Relation to the Truth, to its Members 
and to the Community. An address on The Church 
and the Kingdom was given by Rey, A. E. Dunning. 
In the evening two addresses of interest were given 
by Rey. Messrs. S. E. Herrick and M. G. Julien on 
Our Sister Churches in Old England, and The Dig- 
nity of Christ’s Discipleship. 

The Hampden Conference met in Westfield with a 
large number of pastors and delegates, Oct. 16-18. 
The subjects of special interest were: Work of 
Eastern Churches in the West, Privilege of the 
Benevolent in Times of Financial Depression, Home 
and Foreign Missions, The C.S:S.and P.S., A Live 
Pulpit, A Live Pew, What Can the Churches Learn 
from Other Organizations? and The Adjustment of 
Church Services to Modern Needs. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. J. L. R. Trask. 


The Essex South Conference was hospitably en- 
tertained in Swampscott, Oct. 17. The general 
subject was The Revival of Personal and Civic 
Righteousness, After the Puritan Type. An inter- 
esting review of the work of The University Settle- 
ments and What the Churches Can Learn from 
Them was also given. 


The Worcester North Conference was held in Phill- 
ipston, Oct. 16. The subjects were: The Keynote 
of Christian Work the Coming Year, Church Work, 
The C.S.S.and P.S., Christian Organizations and 
Political Movements, True Citizenship, How to 
Remedy Sabbath Desecration, and Fellowship Meet- 
ings. 

The Middlesex South Conference was held in 
Marlboro, Oct. 16, with the largest attendance for 
several years. The subject was, The Church and 
the Community, and the sub-topics, The Commu- 
nity the Field, The Church the Force. Addresses 
were given on French Evangelization, Foreign Mis- 
sions and Systematic Giving. Besides the regular 
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delegates two were invited from the Endeavor So- 
cieties of the churches. 


Middlesex Union Conference held its fall session 
with the church in Concord, Oct. 17,18. It voted to 
have but one day sessions hereafter, this being one 
of the last conferences in the State to give up the 
two days’ sessions held for sixty-five years. The in- 
terest centered around the topic, The Relation of 
the Church to Good Citizenship, an open parliament 
conducted by Deacon Thomas Todd. A revival of 
patriotism séemed to be the crying need of the 
present day as voiced by the many speakers. 


Missionary subjects occupied the entire time of 
the Pilgrim Conference in Hanson, Oct. 16. Two 
Symposiums were held which included topics relat- 
ing to home and foreign missions. 


The autumn meeting of the Worcester Central 
Conference was held in Central Church, Worcester, 
Oct. 18. The general subject was, The Open Door 
God Hath Set Before Us, with a Look at Some of Its 
Opportunities and Privileges. Secretaries Boynton, 
Coit and Daniels presented the opportunities offered 
by their respective societies; President Bumstead 
spoke of the work of Atlanta University, and Dr. 
G. H. Gould discussed the opportunity of the gospel 
preacher at the present day. The evening was given 
to the Junior Endeavor Societies, including mission- 
ary exercises by the Juniors of Pilgrim Church, an 
essay by a young Endeavorer on The Future of the 
Juniors, and an addregs by Rey. S. A. Harlow. 


Mr.—At the Piscataquis Conference in Foxcroft, 
Oct. 18, Secretaries Cousins, Shelton and Puddefoot 
gave addresses on home missionary subjects, show- 
ing Home Missions through a Stereopticon. 


The Penobscot Conference met in Orono, Oct. 16, 
17. Home missions occupied one session with the 
subjects: Woman’s Work, Our Work, Home Mis- 
sionary Problems of Today, The Foreigner in Amer- 
ica, Aggressive Work in Penobscot County. Prof. 
G. W. Gilmore preached the sermon. There were 
passed resolutions of thanks to the retiring treas- 
urer, Deacon E, F. Duren, who has served the con- 
ference in that office forty-eight years. 


Oxford Conference met in Berlin Mills, N. H., 
Oct. 16,17. Sermons were preached by Rey. Messrs. 
L. B. Withee and D. 8. Hibbard. The topics were: 
Church Fellowship, How to Secure a Better Obsery- 
ance of Sunday, The Civic Functions of the Christian 
Church, County Mission Work, Best Methods to 
Win Men to an Ayowed Christian Life, Children 
and the Church. A woman’s missionary meeting 
was also held, 


PA.—The Philadelphia Association held its quar- 
terly meeting in Philadelphia, Oct.18. Prof. Will- 
iam Greenwood of the Rugby School gave an ad- 
dress on The Missionary’s Life; other addresses 
were on The Regent Meeting of the American Board 
and on Missionary Literature and Missionary Li- 
braries. 


O.—Central Ohio Conference met in Alexandria, 
Oct. 16,17. The sérmon was preached by Rey. Alex- 
ander Milne. The missionary societies were repre- 
sented and there were addresses on Christ’s King- 
dom, The Church’s Duty in the Present Social 
Crises, The Church’s Message to the Working Man 
anda lecture by Rev. Washington Gladden on City 
and Country Boys. 


Medina Conference held an enthusiastic meeting 
in Sullivan, Oct.17,18. The topics were: Prepara- 
tion for Church Membership, Revivals—When and 
How? The Length of the Pastorate, The Value of a 
Child, Amusements and Christianity, and Mission- 
ary Work. Prof. G. F. Wright spoke on Christianity 
in Greenland. The sermon was preached by Rey. 
Corwin Vincent. 


Large congregations were present at the sessions 
of Cleveland Conference, the strongest in Ohio. 
Rev. R.A George preached the sermon. The sub- 
jects were: The Atonement and The Church at Wor- 
ship and at Work, with sub-topics. An address on 
Civic Righteousness was made by a member of the 
Ohio Legislature, Hon. J. T. Haskell, author of the 
Haskell local option bill, which is being pushed by 
the Ohio Anti-Saloon League. The billand the league 
were indorsed by a unanimous vote of the confer- 
ence. 


Ixp.—The Northeastern Association met in Onta- 
rio, Oct. 16. The sermon was preached by Rey. J.S. 
‘Ainslie. The meetings were unusually full and in- 
teresting. The old Colonial Church in which they 
were held, built half a century ago when the Onta- 
rio Institute was flourishing, had been repaired and 
renovated. Subjects were: The Minister’s Equip- 
ment, A Model Pastor from a Layman’s Standpoint, 
Consecrated Giving, Social Purity, The Mission of 
the Church in the Country Towns, Education and 
Home Mission Work. 

Micu.—The Jackson Association met, Oct. 16, 17; 


in Grass Lake. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
J. W. Bradshaw. Addresses and papers were given 
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on The Christian Voter, The Holy Spirit, Our 
Churches and Their Spiritual Life, Home Missions 
and Sunday School Work. 


Io.—The Central Association met in Slater, Oct. 
16, 17. The missionary societies were represented 
and an hour was given to reports from the Bn- 
deavor Societies of the association. Sermons were 
preached by Rev. Messrs. W. L. Brandt and F. J. 
Douglass. The topics of special interest were: Con- 
gregationalism and Christian Unity, and Is the 
Church Seriously Failing to Fulfill Its Mission? 
All but three of the churches were represénted. 


The German Association, representing twelve 
churches, met in Sherrill, Oct. 11-14. Sermons were 
preached by Rey. Messrs. Jacob Fath, W. H. Dorn, 
Gustav Bowman and Andrew Kern. Addresses were 
given for the missionary societies and a collection 
was taken for them amounting to about $28. Top- 
ics were: The Hope and Future of the Church and A 
Course of Study for Licentiates. 


S. D.—The Plankinton Association held its annual 
meeting lately in Mitchell. Excellent papers and 
addresses were given on What Shall We Urge as the 
Strongest Motive for the Religious Life? What 
Books Best Help in Leading Persons to Christ? 
Why Do A and B Go to Church and H and Y Not? 
Are Innovations Needed in the Prayer Meeting? 
Sunday School Work, What Is an Ideal Minister and 
an Ideal Layman? Rev. G. W. Rexford preached 
the sermon. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Mass.—The Merrimac Valley Club, at last week’s 
meeting in Lowell, heard from Rey. E. C. Moore the 
story of the founding and success of Mansfield Col- 
lege in Oxford. Rey. A. A. Berle, D.D., exposed 
Some Fallacies of the New Sociological Movement, 
especially the ideas that all men are naturally 
equal, that the world owes every man a living and 
that a change of environment is a change of char- 
acter. 


D.C.—The Washington Club met, Oct. 15, in the 
First Church. The principal subject was The Dif- 
ference in Quality Between an Elementary and a 
Higher Education, upon which Hon. W,. T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of education, read a 
valuable paper. ; 


O.—The Cleveland Club held its opening meeting, 
Oct. 15, with addresses on Lessons from the Late 
Strike by Mr. Z. Swift Holbrook of Chicago, editor 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra and lecturer on sociology 
in Oberlin Seminary, and by Rey. L. L. Taylor. Mr. 
Holbrook was a member of the grand jury that in- 
dicted President Debs of the American Railway 
Union, and Mr. Taylor was pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Colorado Springs during the mining 
strikes. 


Wis.—The Milwaukee Club has been re-organized 
and starts out with a strong and enthusiastic mem- 
bership. An initial meeting was held last June, 
followed by a business meeting in September when 
officers were elected, with Hon. G. E. Sutherland as 
president, The first regular banquet was held Oct. 
15 at Plymouth Church. Addresses were given by 
Rey. E. M. Bliss of the Independent and by Dr. Wal- 
ter Kempster, the chief of the health department of 
the city. Rev. Dr. J. H. DeForest of Japan was also 
present. Dr.J.W.Strong of Carleton College spoke 
briefly, as did also Dr. G. H. Ide. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Bosron.— Union. The annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, to be held 
Oct. 31, promises to be full of inspiration and help- 
fulness. The presence of Mrs. H.S. Caswell and of 
representatives of work among the Indians and 
negroes will be among the most interesting features 
of the day. 


JAMAICA PLAIN.—Central. Last month a Sunday 
Evening Club of young men was organized. A 
course of fall meetings has been planned with spe- 
cial topics, among them being: Responsibility of 
Good Municipal Government and Christian Citizen- 
ship, on which addresses will be given by prominent 
laymen, and on College Night four college men will 
speak. The president is Mr, S. B. Capen. 


ConcorD.—Trinitarian. An innovation in re- 
furnishing the vestry is the substitution of oak 
chairs in place of settees. With freshly tinted 
walls, a new linoleum carpet, a new chandelier, ele- 
gant pictures and an appropriate motto painted 
upon the wall the whole room presents a neat and 
pleasant appearance. Rededicatory services were 
held last Friday evening, at which addresses of a 
reminiscent character took the place of the services 
usual at the prayer meeting. 


WoRcESTER.— Union. The reports of the annual 
meeting show benevolent contributions of $8,110, of 
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which $758 came from the ladies’ association, $258 
from the Sunday school and $60 from the Cent-a-Day 
Society. 

GREENDALE.—At a meeting of the Christian 
Union, now numbering sixty-three persons, under 
the charge of Rev. W.T. Sleeper, a committee was 
' chosen to draw up a plan as a basis for a church 
organization. It is also selecting a lot for a house of 
worship. 


PALMER.—A novel and interesting scheme of Bible 
study has just been inaugurated. A careful system 
of grading has been introduced and the Blakeslee 
lessons are taken as a basis for work in the inter- 
mediate and progressive departments, while the 
junior and primary grades will have Old Testament 
stories and portions of the life of Christ. In addi- 
tion a considerable amount of memorizing, both of 
Scripture and of standard hymns, is required. The 
design is to give a person who passes through the 
six departments a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible. This church joins with the church in Dalton 
in issuing a four-page monthly called the Pilgrim, 
under the joint editorship of the pastors, Rev. F. E. 
Jenkins and Rev. G. W. Andrews. 


SPRINGFIELD.—VFirst. The Opportunity Seekers 
gave $139 during the past year to foreign missions. 
——tThe will of the late Rev. Henry Cooley devotes 
two public bequests of $500 each to the churches in 
Southwick and West Suffield, the income to be used 
in supplying the pulpit. 

Contrary to the report last week, the additions ac- 
credited to the Central Church, Dracut, were to the 
First, of which Rey. E. L. Baker is pastor. 


Maine. 


BANGOR.—Secretaries Cousins, Shelton and Pud- 
defoot, with Mrs. Caswell of New York, held a Sun- 
day for home missions Oct.14. Though a severe storm 
prevailed, the three churches in the city and that in 
Brewer were all supplied by them. Mrs. Caswell 
addressed the Hammond Street Sunday school and 
a ladies’ meeting at the First Church in the after- 
noon, In the evening at a union service in this 
church stereopticon views were given picturing 
the immigration and settlement of foreigners in 
America. 


GRAND LAKE STREAM.—Misses Washburn and 
Harlow have met with great success in their work. 
There have been about thirty conversions and a 
Y.P.S.C. E. has been formed. Two students from 
Andover have also done good service in this field in 
recent years—Mr. Merriam and Mr. McFadden. A 
Washington County Bible Society worker has been 
detailed to labor here a few weeks. 


At North Waterford the church property has been 
much improved and a new organ purchased. 


Vermont. 


MARLBORO.—An interesting close of the success- 
ful serviees of Misses Billings and Miller was a 
.communion service on a recent Sunday evening 
when sixteen persons were received on confession, 
Rey. C. O. Day preached the sermon and conducted 
the examination. 


BURLINGTON.—VSirst. Areview was recently made 
of the past six months’ work under the Burlington 
Plan. The well-filled lecture-room gave evidence of 
the general interest. Each department of the work 
was represented. If the congregations continue to 
increase a larger house of worship will be a neces- 
sity. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Eimwood recently disbanded in 
order to organize as an institutional church, under 
the pastoral care of Rey.S.J. Flemming, who in 
the past was so efficiently associated in evangelistic 
work with Rev. B. Fay Mills.—Benejicent. The 

_annual meeting of the Rhode Island Woman’s Board 
of Missions was held Oct.18. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. Gutterson, Mrs. Rand and Miss Lamson of 
Boston. 

Connecticut. 

HARTFORD.--Center. ‘Founders’ Day” was ob- 
served Oct. 14. There was a large congregation 
and appropriate music, and Rev. Dr. G. L. Walker, 

' pastor emeritus, preached a historical sermon upon 
Thomas Hooker, His Teachings in His Generation 
and in Our Own. He announced the occasion as 
practically the 261st anniversary of the installation 
of Thomas Hooker as pastor and Samuel Stone as 
‘teacher’ of the congregation of Newtown, Mass., 
which three years later moved bodily through the 
wilderness to the present site. Dr. Walker sketched 
the peculiarities of that installation service, the 
history of the church and gave his idea of what 
Thomas Hooker would stand for if he o¢ennpied his 
old pulpit today. 

GLENWOOD.—There is prospect of a prosperous 
growth in this new field, there being no church 
near. Since its organization a few weeks ago the 


church has improved its chapel through gifts of 
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friends, so that it has become an attractive place of 
worship. 


West HARTFORD.—The church has extended its 
labors on the north, south and east. In addition to 
the earnest services of its pastor, Rev. T. M. Hodg- 
don, it has employed the past summer Mr. F, T, 
Knight of the theological seminary as an assistant, 
and by this means has maintained preaching at 
Elmwood Chapel, two miles and a half south of the 
ehurch. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Lockrort.—First. Individual cups, tried for the 
first time in September, proved so satisfactory that 
the church has yoted without a dissenting voice to 
adopt them. 


Roow#EsTER.—Plymouth. At a recent meeting of 
the church a minute was adopted regarding the 
death of Rey. Jonathan Edwards and his service as 
pastor of the church for six years, from 1856, 


Pennsylvania. 


LANSFORD.—/irst has recently made extensive 
repairs on its house of worship and has inserted 
electric lights. 


COALDALE.—VFirst has expended nearly $1,000 in 
improvements, and is free of all debt. More than 
thirty new members have been added in the eleven 
months since the coming of the pastor, Rev. D. I. 
Jones. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—VFirst. The Endeavor Society in- 
vited all the Congregational Endeavor Societies of 
the city to a missionary rally, Oct. 9. Several ad- 
dresses of interest were given.—JZuclid Avenue 
has unanimously called Rev. A. B. Cristy of Al- 
buquerque, N. M., to become pastor of its Lake- 
view Branch, which has an attractive chapel, nearly 
150 members and a rapidly growing constituency. 
It is more than a mile from the home church,—— 
Pilgrim. The prospectus of the church institute 
has been issued. It describes the various forms of 
institutional work which will be conducted in the 
new building. The church follows the plan of giv- 
ing up an occasional prayer meeting evening to 
representatives of various charitable institutions in 
the city.—— Olivet has selected a lot with the advice 
of a committee of the City Missionary Society, and 
the trustees of the society have commended the new 
building enterprise to the churches.— Trinity has 
pledged over $8,000 of the $11,000 needed for a new 
building, and is showing great energy and business 
ability in its canvass for funds. This is the church 
which, when only a few days old, erected a church 
building in thirty-six hours, which it occupied for 
several months. 


Plymouth.—A pleasant reception was given to the 
new pastor and his wife, Oct. 18. Congratulatory 
addresses were given by representatives of various 
denominations, among them Rabbi Gries of the 
Jewish Temple. Mr. Taylor has already won a host 
of friends in the city, and under his stirring leader- 
ship the church is entering upon its important and 
difficult down-town work with great enthusiasm. 
He has begun the publication of a monthly church 
paper, and under the auspices of Plymouth Insti- 
tute a ‘* Winter Night College”’ will open early in 
November.— Franklin Ave. Rey. H.O. Allen has 
for several years preached a five-minute sermon to 
the children every Sunday morning, announcing the 
topics for two or three months in advance on an at- 
tractive card. Some of the topics of the present 
series are: A Pocket Rule, The Story of a Pebble, 
The House We Live In, Ink and Water. The chil- 
dren attend in large numbers. 


Prof. G. F. Wright of Oberlin Seminary and 
ex-Mayor Gardner, who were members of the ill- 
fated Miranda expedition to Greenland, gave thrill- 
ing accounts of their experiences toa select audi- 
ence in Cleveland, Oct. 9. Professor Wright was 
the only member of the party who accomplished the 
scientific purposes for which he went, and*he for- 
tunately saved some forty photographs which viy- 
idly illustrated the lecture. 


GENEVA.—The third annual reception to all mem- 
bers over seventy years old was given Oct. 20. Dur- 
ing Rev. G. W. Belsey’s three years’ pastorate Senior 
and Junior Christian Endeavor Societies and four 
circles of King’s Daughters have been organized, 
and sixty new members have been added to mem- 
bership. 

CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills. The thirteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Woman’s H. M. Union 
was held, Oct. 16, with a large and enthusiastic at- 
tendance. A graceful address of welcome was given 
by the president, Mrs. Sidney Strong, anda response 
by Mrs. Morrison. The reports of the conference 
directors were encouraging. The remoyal from the 
State of the faithful secretary of many years, Mrs. 
Flora K. Regal, was lamented, and her fine report 
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read by Mrs. Charles H. Small of Hudson, who has. 
been elected secretary for junior work and has 
already large plans for the future. The treasurer’s 
report made plain the solid financial strength of the 
union, seven out of the eleyen conferences having 
exceeded their apportionment for the year. Sub- 
jects of addresses and papers were: Personal Sery- 
ice, A Sketch of the Work-of the A.M. A. for Freed- 
men, The C. C. B. S., The C. 8. S. and P.S8., The 
A.E.S., The C. H. M.S.,and The Work Among the 
Dakotas. The union became an incorporated body 
by the laws of the State at this meeting. 


RAVENNA.—During Rev. S. W. Meek’s seven 
years’ pastorate, just closed, the congregations have 
grown, the hold of the church upon the community 
has increased and all its activities, temporal and 
spiritual, have been enlarged. 


Illinois. 

Evanston.—VSirst. Before the morning sermon, 
Oct. 14, a subscription was taken to build a mission 
chapel for a promising work of this church in the 
southwest part of the city. With a beginning al- 
ready made, over $4,200 was raised in a few min- 
utes and the amount will be increased to $5,000. In 
the evening Rev. Dr. E. N. Packard, who began his . 
ministry to this church just about this time twenty- 
five years ago, was heard with much pleasure. 


Indiana. 


FREMONT.—A gracious revival is in progress. The 
pastor, Rev. C. E. Grove, is being assisted by Rev. 
C. M. Arthur. Nine persons have already united 
with the church. Mr. Grove is a young man and is 
meeting with much encouragement in his work. 


WEsT INDIANAPOLIS.—Pilgrim. Fifteen persons 
united with the church mostly on confession, Oct. 7, 
and eight children were baptized. The pastor, Rev. 
S. W. Pollard, was received into the church by Su- 
perintendent Curtis. There are marked: spiritual 
interest and systematic organization in all depart- 
ments. 

Michigan. 

Derroit.—First. The results of the last year 
since Jan. 1, 116 additions, are an indication of ear- 
nest labor. The new calendar shows that every day 
in the week has a place in the work. 


GRrAss LAKE.—The Woman’s H. M.S. of the Jack- 
son Association met Oct.16. Addresses were given 
on Woman in Missions, The A. M. A. Chinese and 
Indian Work, A. M. A. Negro Work and Foreign 
Missions. 


GRAND RAPIps.—Virsl. Five laymen recently oc- 
cupied the time of the morning sermon to empha 
size the needs of the church in its benevolent work. 
Afterwards a collection was taken which resulted 
in securing about $1,300, the total amount required. 


Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE.—Grand Avenue. At the annual 
meeting, Oct. 12, the report of the treasurer showed 
that, notwithstanding the general depression, more 
money had been collected and more easily than dur 
ing any previous year inits history. The entire ex- 
penses during the year amounted to $6,700, every 
dollar of which was collected and the society is now 
free from ali debt. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


LAMAR.—Less than a year ago the house of wor 
ship was burned. A beautiful new building was 
dedicated Oct. 14. It is built of native brown sand- 
stone, modern in style, lighted by electricity, seat- 
ing 300, connected by folding doors with the lecture- 
room, which will seat 125 more. The total expense 
was less than $5,000, all provided before the dedica- 
tion. Superintendent Wray preached the sermon. 
President H. T. Fuller offered the dedicatory prayer 
and made the principal addressin the evening. The 
outlook is bright and the people are full of enthusi- 
asm under the leadership of Rev. C. A. Greenless. 


lowa. 


ELpDON.—By the earnest work of Rev. S.A. Miller 
the membership during the past year has been more 
than doubled, A church of fifteen members has 
also been organized at Laddsdale, a mining towna 
few miles distant. 


BUFFALO CENTER.—Mr. C. C. Hunt, a recent grad- 
uate of Iowa College, has been engaged to supply 
the church for three months during the pastor’s ~ 
vacation. 


MinForp.—An Endeavor Society, a Boys’ Club and 
a King’s Daughters Circle have been organized. 
The pastor, Rev. Arthur Weatherly, and people are 
specially active in temperance work. 

New Hampron.—Dr. ,Harvey Adams, the oldest 
member of the Iowa Band, has read the Bible 
through nine times since the first of last January. 

Des MOINES.—Moriah. Special services are in 
progress, Evangelist Tillett assisting the pastor’ 
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Rey. &. ©. Moulton. Repairs on the church build- 
ing, costing about $400, have been completed. 

EpGEWooD.—The A. B. C. F. M., the C.H. M.S. 
and the A. M. A. will receive $600 each from the es- 
tate of the late N. G. Platt. 

Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.— Union. The new and beautiful 
chapel in St. Louis Park was dedicated Oct. 14. 
Rev. Drs. G. H. Wells and H. A. Stimson gave the 
leading addresses. The chapel is the result of much 
self-sacrifice and patient work on the part of the 
people and their pastor, Rey. J. Lee Nott, who has 
been with the church since last May, and whose 
work is constantly telling in material and spiritual 
lines. 

St. PAuL.—Bethany. Rev. W. B. Millard, who 
has just closed his pastorate, has done efficient 
work. He isa strong preacher and excellent pastor. 


Montana. 


BILLINGS.—The church held a successful home 
missionary rally Oct. 14. Two stirring addresses 
were given on The Object, Work and Present Needs 
of the C.H.M.S.and The Needs of the Montana 
Field. An offering secured $50, which, with an ad- 
ditional sum assumed by the church, makes the 
annual contributions $100, an average of $2.50 per 
resident member. Other churches in the State are 
preparing to hold similar services and by special 
effort try to help the society in this trying time. 

Wyoming. 

BUFFALO.—Union. The tenth anniversary was 
celebrated Oct. 12-14. The interesting features 
were reminiscences of missionary superintendents 
and evangelists connected with this field since 1884, 
all of whom, eight in number, kindly responded, 
greetings from sister churches in the State, all but 


three of which sent most cordial letters, and a’ 


children’s service with an illustrated sermon by the 
pastor, Rev. Samuel Weyler. The church, in spite 
of serious and peculiar difficulties, has made good 
progress, especially in the last two years, and enters 
its second decade quite hopefully. 


New Mexico. 


ALBUQUERQUE.—Rey. A. B. Cristy, who has re- 
signed to accept work in Cleveland, O., has been with 
the church nearly four years. In spite of the partial 
destruction of the building by fire two years ago, 
the financial panic of last year, which was felt by 
this church with special severity, and the closing of 
the railroad shops following the strike, the church 
has made substantial headway. The relations be- 
tween pastor and people have been the happiest. 


SAN RAFAEL.—Spanish. Rey. G. EB. Birlew has 
established a reading-room in the meeting house, 
open two nights in the week. A printing press, 
owned and manipulated by the pastor, proves a yal- 
uable accessory. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California, 


Thirteen churches have been organized by the 
H.M.S.during the last year, twelve of them in 
communities before churchless.—Rey. Louis Wal- 
lace of Alturas, Modoc Co., is the only pastor in an 
area of 3,000 square miles.——While supplying the 
Pasadena pulpit last month Professor Morton was 
made glad by a gift from the Sunday school of 
money to aid a worthy student at Pomona College. 


Washington. 


EVeRETT.—This church, Rey. T. W. Butler, has 
already outgrown its present shelter in the store 
building provided about a year ago, and, while post- 
poning its well-matured building plans for more 
prosperous times, it has arranged formuch enlarged 
quarters by the purchase of a building lately used 
foragymnasium. By this purchase, at the cost of 
about $1,000, the church will havea seating capacity 
of nearly 400 in the audiencé-room, beside a prayer 
meeting room, primary classroom, kitchen and par- 
lors. Four lots have been given for this building 
and parsonage. During Pastor Butler’s ten or eleven 
months of service the church has grown from six- 
teen to fifty-three members. 


WALLA WALLA.—The Young Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club has finished six months of its life, and 
crowded houses have taken the place of meager 
congregations Sunday evenings. The pastor, Rey. 
E. L. Smith, and the club are enthusiastic over the 
success of the movement and are anxious for better 
times and a new and larger church building. The 
church assists in maintaining three Sunday schools 
and preaching stations in the adjoining country. 
Seme of the best workers in the home church have 
been delegated to care for this missionary work. 
Rey. S. B. L. Penrose has joined the Congregational 
colony of Walla Walla as president of Whitman 
College. He isreceived with the greatest cordiality. 
The students and faculty united in a public recep- 
tion, Oct, 12, when a large number of the towns- 
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people met Mr. Penrose. The new president en- 
joys the confidence of the people of the town and 
State to an unusual degree. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


As a means of securing a more careful reading of 
the message an Australian society makes written 
copies of the tracts that it distributes, giving them 
the form of a letter to those that receive them. 


The local union at Denver, Col., has six speakers 
who are sent out weekly into the adjoining towns 
to give addresses on good citizenship at rallies that 
are planned and prepared for by the local societies. 


The union at Spokane, Wn., is working with 
others for the passage of an ordinance to prevent 
boys and girls less than fifteen years of age from 
being on the streets unaccompanied after nine 
o’clock at night. 


Effective temperance work is carried on by the 
union at Wichita, Kan.,and two of the members 
have offered prizes of $10 for the best orations in 
one of the schools, the topics assigned being Good 
Citizenship and How to Suppress the Saloon. 


At the Vermont convention every union in the 
State was represented, and the reports showed that 
they were doing excellent missionary work. One of 
them supports two young ladies trom Mr. Moody’s 
school, who are engaged in evangelistic work in the 
country. 


The annual State meeting at Lincoln, Neb., was 
attended by about 500 or 600 young peeple, while the 
principal addresses and the closing consecration 
meeting called out crowded houses. Dr. Tupper of 
Denver delivered an interesting lecture on Christian 
Citizenship. ‘ 


WEEKLY REGISTER, 
Calls. 


ANDERSON, Aron, Chicago Seminary, to Swedish 
work in Winona, Minn, 

ATKINS, G,. Glenn, Mt. Hermon School, to supply in 
Second Ch,, Greenfield, Mass. Accepts. 

BAKROWS, William H., Cass Ch., Anamosa, Io., to 
Southbury, Ct. Accepts. 

BEMAN, Aibert M., Corning, Io., declines call to South 
Ottumwa and Blair, Neb. 

COOK, L. H. (United Brethren), Ogden, [o., to Gowrie 
and Farnhamvyille. Accepts, 

CRISTY, Albert B., Albu uerque, N. M., to Lakeview 
Branch, Euclid avenue Ch., Cleveland, O. Accepts, to 
begin Nov. 4. 

CROSBY, Samuel B., Eagle, Neb., to Findlay, 0. 

DEMOTT, George C., Richmond, Me., to iconderoga, 
N.Y. Accepts, to begin Nov. 1. 

DRISKO, Raymond C., formerly of East Derry, N. H., to 
Alfred, Me. Accepts. 

ECKLES, John G, Union Ch,, San Francisco, Cal., to 
Porterville. Accepts. 

FISHBURN, M Ross, asst. pastor First Ch,, Washing- 
ton, D. C., accepts call to Mt. Pleasant Ch, 

FISK, Franklin L., Garner, Io., to Elkader. Acce ts. 

FRAZER, H. W., Terhune, Manitoba, to Moorhead, 
Minn. Accepts. 

FRENCH, H. H. (Meth.), Minneapolis, Minn., accepts 
call to First Ch., Malden, Mass. 

HAYNER, Augustus J., Cumberland, Wis., to Shulls- 
burg. Accepts. 

HYDE, peony; formerly of Greenfield, Mass., to Som- 
ersworth, N. H. 

MACK, Charles A., Rantoul, Ill., to Cando, N. D. Ac- 


cepts. 
MEEK, Stafford W., Ravenna, O., to Plymouth Ch., 
Peoria, Ill. Accepts. 
MORE, Edwin, Jr., Clinton, Io., to Princeton, Hl. Ac- 
t: 


cepts. 
MOSES, Albert C., formerly of Shopiere, Wis., to Byron, 


Ill, Accepts. 
SLYFIELD, Frederick A., Camp Memorial Ch., New 
York City, N. Y.,to Brightwood Cb., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SNOW, Beecher O., Bladen, Neb., to Irvington. Accepts. 

SPENCE, W. H. (Methodist), to Vermontville, Mich. 
Accepts. 

SWIFT, Clarence F., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., to Plym- 
outh Ch., Lansing, Mich. Accepts. 

WADSWORTH, George, declines call to Ulysses, Neb. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BLISS, Howard §., 7. Christian Union Ch., Upper Mont- 
clair, N.J., Oet. —. Sermon, Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs, A. H. Bradford, D.D., 
S. L. Loomis, W. O. Weeden, F. W. Baldwin, D. D. 

CLARKE, Charles F , i. Whitneyville, Ct., Oct. 18. Ser- 
mon, Prof. G. B. Stevens, D. D.; 


19. Sermon, 
H. M. Molli- 
. Galer, W. L. 


g 

GOULD, J. Sidney, and WARD, Frank G., o. and recog- 
nized as joint pastors of the tour missionary churches 
in Wichita, Kan., Oct. 17. Sermon, Rey. D. D. DeLong, 
D.D.; other parts, Rev. KE. J. Ward, R. M. Tunnel 7 
A. 8. Henderson, Morrison Weimar. 

HARRINGTON, Vernon C,, i. Belchertown, Mass., Oct. 
23. Sermon, Rey. F. L. Goodspeed; other parts, bw. 
Lyman, E. A. Smith, H. W. Boyd, B. ©. Camp. 

HEAL, E. G., o. Fourth Ch., Wilkesbarre, Pa., Oct. 10. 
Parts, Rey. Messrs. W. L. Evans, P. J. Kain, E. J. 
Morris, D. L. Davis, T. C. Edwards, D. D. 

KEEDY, Edward E., 0. Hadley, Mass., Oct. 16, Sermon, 
sod L. O. Brastow; prayer, Rey. C. L. Woodworth, 


.D. 

WALKER, William A., 0. Amboy, Ind., Oct. 15. Sermon, 
Rev. W. A. Thomas; other parts, Rey. Messrs. KE. D. 
Curtis, D. D., Levi White, Henry Janes. 

WALKER, W. H., 0. Chelsea, Mich., Oct. 18. 

WARD, J. A,, 0. Caledonia, Lil., Oct. 9, Sermon, Dr. 
W. M. Barrows; other parts, Rev. Messrs. one 
Hamlin, D. D., 8S. W. Eaton, D. D., L. M. Foster, W. W. 
Sleeper, W. W. Leete. 


Resignations. 


ANTHONY, Charles W., Syracuse, Neb. 

BALCOM, Frederick A., Rocklan » Mass. 

BOSTWICK, Eimer D., Sheridan, Wyo., to accept the 
professorship of Engiish literaturé in the Wyoming 
Collegiate Institute, Big Horn, 

RIDGER, Kdward a., Rogers, Ark. 

JOHNSON, Hiram E., United Ch., East Providence, R. I. 

JONES, Thomas H., Mahanoy City, Pa., to accept call 
to Williamstown. 

MOALLISTER, William C., Staples, Minn. 

McDERMID, Duncan, Preston, Io. 
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PAUL, Benjamin F., Detroit, Mich., to take effect Dec. 
10 , 


PORTER, T Arthur, Maquoketa, To. 
POWELL, Everett A., Correctionyille, Io. 
STONHKH, Sidney, Fosston and McIntosh, Minn, 
WILCOX, Charles E., Lamberton, Minn, 


Dismissions, 


comer John P,, D. D., First Ch., North Adams, Mass.,- 
ct, 22, 


Churches Organized. 


GENESSEE, N. D., Sept. 23. Nine members. 
LADDSDALE, Io., Fifteen members. 
WARD, Col., Sept. —. 


Miscellaneous. 


BELANGER, Joseph A., and wife, Pittsfield, O., on the 
anniversary of their marriage, received many tokens 
of esteem from their parishioners. 

BUXTON, Wilson R., South Acton, Mass., has received 
an increase of salary from the church. 

GANE, William H., is carrying on a successful work in 
Peterboro, N. H.,as the Successor of Rev. J. H. Hoff-- 


man, 

HILLS, A. M., Oberlin. O., after several years’ experi-- 
ence in revival efforts, has decided to remain in this 
work permanently. 

MEVIS, Lyman, on leaving East Douglas, Mass., re- 
ceived from the church $72, which with other sums 
from individuals amount to $100 

ROBINSON, Charles F., and wife, Meriden, N. H., on 
the return from their wedding trip, received from 
their Reon two handsome chairs. 

SCOTFORD, Henry C., Lake Linden. Mich., has become 
the managing editor of the Northern Light, 2 semi- 
monyey published by the churches in the mining 

strict. 

SMALL, Charles H., and wife were welcomed to their 
new work in Hudson, O., at a large reception Oct. 3. 

STRAIN, Horace L., has closed his term of aupey in 
Victoria, Ill.. to return to Chicago Seminary. The 
church gave him a purse of $32, 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The new. building of the Y. M. CG. A. of Keene, 
costing $42,000, has been formally opened, Nearly 
1,000 persons were in attendance upon the exercises 
and upwards of 400 at the devotional service on the 
following Sunday afternoon. 


Carrying out its new plan to hold district conven- 
tions in different parts of the country instead of an 
annual international gathering, the Christian Work- 
ers’ Association convenes the first at Rochester, 
N. Y., Oct. 25-31, and offers an attractive array of 
speakers, many of whom are experts in institu- 
tional and rescue work. Reduced railroad fares 
will be available. 


Charges against the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School in Philadelphia having found their way into 
the secular and church papers, the faculty has said 
in writing: “ We invite responsible persons to 
make the most thorough and complete investiga- 
tion of our teachings on Holy Scripture and on any 
other subject; and if the result be to prove that we: 
teach or hold anything which is contrary to the his- 
toric Christian faith, as this church has received 
the same, we hope that all honest Churchmen will 
unite to condemn us.” 


The Salem Y.M.C. A. helda meeting of great in- 
terest, Oct. 17, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniyer- 
sary of the formation of the first Boys’ Branch of 
the Y.M.C.A. in the world. Its originator and 
present head, Mr. William H. Whipple, a member- 
of the Tabernacle Charch, who has had under his. 
care during this period 1,500 boys, was banqueted, 
and addresses were made by many holding positions 
of trust and influence in the church and in business 
life, who testified to his words and work as leading 
them to Christ in their youthful days. The pres-- 
ident of the Boys’ Branch gave him a bouquet, and 
Mr. Hubbard Breed, in behalf of many grateful 
friends, presented him with $500 in gold in recogni-- 
tion of his long, patient, self-denying service, 


A home for Bible workers was dedicated at 55 
South Ada Street, Chicago, Oct. 18. There are: 
really two houses—one a home for those in charge, 
if needed, and a larger house in which about sixty 
young women can live. The work is intended to be 
carried on as an arm of the regular Bible work of 
the city. It has thus far been eminently successful. 
In providing means for securing the home, whose- 
property is worth about $40,000, Mr. N. S. Bouton, 
son of the late Rey. Dr. Bouton of Concord, N. H.; 
has been prominent. The spacious rooms were well 
filled for the dedicatory services. The prayer was 
offered by Dr. Withrow. Among others present 
were the venerable secretary of the Bible Society 
for Cook County, T. B. Carter, Esq., who hag held 
this office for fifty-four years. 


Two hundred and eleyen strong, earnest young” 
men from college, city and town Young Men’s Chris-- 
tian Associations were in attendance at the twenty- 
third annual convention of these organizations at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., last week. Mr. L.P. Rowland,who 
was elected president, was State secretary of Mich- 
igan from ’78 to ’82. The discussions were upon 
eminently practical subjects. The special meet- 
ings for men resulted in several conversions. The 
farewell meetings crowded two of the large churches 
of the city to overflowing. Rey. Robert Patterson 
of Chicago, who spoke eloquently, has been retained 
for two or three weeks of special meetings for men 
only, the churches all uniting. This being jubilee: 
year with Y. M. C. Assoc%ations, it was made th 
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occasion of addresses from ‘‘the veterans,’’ Mr. 
Rowland, the president, being the longest engaged 
in the work, baving enlisted in the Springfield 
(Mass.) Association Aug. 16,1854. He was the first 
general secretary in this country, and has served 
twenty-six years in that capacity. 


CALENDAR. 


A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. wn 

International Christian Workers’ Association, 
District Convention, Rochester, Oct. 25-31. 

Nonpartisan National W. ©. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, Pa., Nov. 13-16. 

W.C. T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Nov. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. ’ 

Woman’s Board, Montclair, Nov. 6. 


Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 29, 
at 10 A.M. Topic, The A. M. A. Meeting at Lowell. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
ee vi the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 


Boston M1. HOLYOKE ALUMN.& ASSOCIATION, Hotel 
Thorndike, Oct. 27,at 12M. Miss Hooker from the col- 
lege will speak of work in different departments. 


WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Uxbridge, Oct. 31. 


INSTALLATION of Rey. E. M. Noyes at Newton Center, 
Oct. 31,3 P.M. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P.M. 


EssExX SOUTH BRANCH W. B. M., Maple Street 
Church, Danvers, Nov. 1. shasket collation. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, fif- 
teenth annual meeting will be held in the Union Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, corner of West Newton 
Street and Columbus Avenue, Wednesday, Oct. 31. Ses- 
sions, 10.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. There will be the usual 
business, reports of secretary, treasurer and auxiliaries 
and election of officers. Addresses will be made by 
Mrs. H. S. Caswell, Miss Mary P. Lord of North Dakota, 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., and others. Basket 
lunch. ANNA A. PICKENS. Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS.—A meeting will be 
held in the Congregational church, Montclair, N,J., 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov.7,8. Morning sessions 
at 10; afternoon sessions at 2. All ladies are cordially 
invited to be present. Wednesday evening session for 
ladies and gentlemen at 730. Papers and addresses are 
expected from Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. C. H. Daniels, 
Mrs. H. A. Stimson, Miss Ellen C. Parsons, Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth, Rev. C. C. Creegan, D. D., Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, D. D., and a large number of missionaries. It is 

“ expected that there will be a reduction of railroad fares, 
probably amounting to a fareand a third, for round-trip 
tickets from different points, Particulars will be given 
next week. 


FALL MEETINGS. 


Connecticut, South Norwalk, Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCEETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
fs represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOCHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, L'ressurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, paperepetional House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
“heme House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

ss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and iu the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 
peal House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. G 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOolRTY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 

- Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 
- CONG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 

Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field SESe ary 5 KE. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
ee, offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. “ORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States”’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chisago in October, 1886. 


Socl- 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to sppuceeons 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
Syeda House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B,. RICH, 
retary. 


ec- 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BURKAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
soppe stated supplies and candidates. Address Rey. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, tounded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
S. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
citéd,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. _ 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated Avel, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Vriend 
and Lyfe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are alts to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


(The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents.) 


DOANE—BEMIS~—In Shrewsbury, Oct. 3, by Rev. W. A. 
McGinley, assisted by Rev. Edward Ayres of Bethle- 
hem, Ct., Rev. Frank B. Doane of Hawley and Leigh 
I. Bemis. 

NOYES—BIGELOW—In Dedham, Oct. 11, by Rev. J. B. 
Seabury, James Y. Noyes and Ada W., daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. U. Bigelow, all of Dedham. 

ROBBINS—WOOD-ITn Acton, Oct. 11, by Rev. Franklin 
P. Wood, George L. Robbins of Boston and Jessie 
Parker, daughter of the officiating minister. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of Joshua 
Fifield and wife was celebrated at their home in Stow 
Me., Oct. 13. Their only surviving child of a family of 
six children, Mrs. Ambrose Leavitt of Kezar Falls, was 
at home for the occasion. Relatives and friends were 
asc kag from Boston, Portland. South Tamworth, N. H., 

ezar Falls, andalso from Fryeburg and the surround- 
ing community. Many tokens of love and friendship 
were received by the happy couple, among them two 
fine lamps, a handsome rocker and presents of gold 
and silver. 

Remarks were made and prayer offered by Rey. A. 8. 
Staples of Fryeburg and Stow, after which a collation 
was served, and the evening passed in reminiscence 
and sociability, and ended with expressions of good 
wishes for many years of united happiness for the 
worthy pair. May the pathway of Brother and Sister 
Fifield grow more bright and joyous until the ‘Son of 
Righteousness ” shall welcome them to the bliss of im- 
mortality. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices.of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Lach 
The 


HALL—In Redfield, 8S. D., Oct. 14, Prof. J. Fremont 
Hall of Yankton College. 

MILLER—In Evanston, I1l,, Sept. 23, of heart disease, 
Annie L., wife of J. E. Miller, aged 58 yrs. Mrs. Mil- 


ler was an associate editor of Life and Light and active 


burnished brass from original designs, 
‘winged carved claw feet. 
The Cabinet is not expensive. 
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in various forms of Christian service. She was a 
woman of great attainments and widespread influence. 
MORSE—In Austin, Minn., O+t. 7, Rey. Alfred Morse, a 
veteran home missionary, aged 82 yrs. 
WIGHT—In West Medway, Oct. 5, Mary A., wife of 
Seth Wight, aged 88 yrs., 8 mos. 


MRS. ELIZA M. UPTON. 


Mrs. Eliza M., wife of Edward C., Upton of Andover 
died in Lowell, Oct. 2, at the resicence of her son-in- 
law, aged 79 yrs., 7 mos., 2 dys. Afflicted with heart 
disease and other infirmities, she gradually failed till 
her peaceful release. She will be best reu embered as 
keeping a boarding club for many years for theological 
students. She was untiring and motherly in the care 
of these guests and her own family, of whom a husband 
and two daughters survive. She had seen fifty-four 
years of married life, and for a long time had been a 
worthy member of the Old South Church. 


HARRIET LINCOLN WHEELER. 


Mrs. Wheeler, wife of Abiel H. Wheeler, died in Con- 
cord, Mass., Oct. 13, of paralysis of the brain, in the 
eighty- teh year of her age. She was born in Marl- 
boro, N.H., and was the daughter of William Lincoln 
and Jael Cushing, who had moved trom Hingham to 
New Marlboro, as it was then called, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. She was also related by 
direct descent to the Otis and Leavitt families of Mas- 
sachusetts. Through her father’s influence, in her early 
years, she was always deep'y interested in the town of 
Hingham and especially in its early history. 

She came to Concord in 1829, the day of her marriage, 
and from that date up to the early summer of this year 
she was identified with all local as well as national in- 
terests. Her zeal was great, her piety never-failing, 
and she felt, above all, the duty of every human soul to 
be active in the service of the Lord. She was a promi- 
nent member of the Trinitarian Church and was always 
on the side of reform. Her first great interest was that 
of the home missions. Loug before the word kinder- 

arten was heard in America she and other friends 

ormed a maternal association, which met every month 

to consider the duties of mothers. She was especially 
active in the anti-slavery cause and worked zealously in 
the Anti-Slavery Society of Concord. Her house was & 
refuge for the slave escaping from bondage, and after 
the slave was free she ministered to his wants through 
the Freedman’s Bureau 

She gave her three sons to the first call of war and 
worked at home herself in the Soldiers’ Aid Society 
while they were in the field. Through all her life, no 
matter how eager were her endeavors in other direc- 
tions, she never ceased to exert all her influence in the 
cause of temperance. She believed total abstinence to 
be the only sure preventive against intemperance and 
all its consequent evils. 

Her power in her large family, that embraced man 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren, was unusual, 
and she will live forever in the memory of those who 
knew her; for, great as were her other interests, her 
greatest quality was her motherly love and her supreme 
influence in her own home and family circle. Her chil- 
dren arise up and call her blessed. 


Leads to Nervousness, fretfulness, peevish- 
ness, chronic Dyspepsia and great misery. 
Hood’s Sarsaparillaisthe remedy. It tones 
the stomach, creates an appetite, and gives 
a relish to food. It makes pure blood and 
gives healthy action to all the organs of 
the body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures ner- 
vousness by feeding the nerves upon pure 


blood. Take only Hood’s because 
00d’s Sarsa- 
QVBWVD parille 

‘*T had been afflicted 

with dyspepsia for 12 ures 

years and [ tried all Beer 


the doctors till I got 
tired. Then I commenced using Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and I must say it has done 
me more good than all the other medicine. 
I have taken six bottles and I will not do 
without it. What I suffered all these past 
years no one can tell, and now my health is 
good.’? Mrs. ORSMAN, Milton, Cal. 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25c. 


You recall the story of the man who married six 
wives in order to be sure that he got a good one. 

The designer of this charming creation in furniture 
has incorporated into it the virtues and advantages of 
half a dozen different pieces. It is a bureau, a chiffo- 
niére, a toilet table, and a dressing cabinet combined. 

There are six different sizes of drawers and twelve 
different drawers. 
and toilet is here assigned a separate place. 

The mirror is unusually large, measuring 40 by 30 
inches, heavy French plate glass. 
Among other details are carved moldings and 


Almost every article of the wardrobe 


The trimmings are of 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR_ UNION 


Ma BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The strength of the market for sterling ex- 
change has resulted in shipments of gold, 
$1,000,000 having been exported so far. The 
amount is not in itself large, but has a great 
significance because it is so wholly unnatural 
to export gold in October. It is argued thatif 
trade conditions in October, when the excess 
of exports of merchandise over imports ought 
to be larger than in any other season of the 
year, are such as to force gold exports, then 
the outlook for such exports all through the 
winter is anything but cheerful. Still, there 
is a chance that our exports of merchandise 
will increase, or that imports will decrease, 
and to that chance hope will cling. With the 
low state of the treasury gold reserve and an 
absence of confidence in the managers of the 
national treasury a prolonged season of gold 
shipments would have a demoralizing effect 
on all branches of trade. 

Low prices constitute a marked feature of 
trade and hold in check any enthusiasm which 
might grow out of the somewhat larger volume 
of business doing. Wheat, cotton and many 

“manufactured products are selling as low, if 
not lower, than at any recent time. Authori- 
ties tell us that average prices show no gain, 
but that on the contrary they are still shrink- 
ing, and that fact is cited to prove that there 
is no real improvement in business. Itis that 
fact of low prices which destroys our export 
trade, for we have to ship twice the amount of 
wheat and of cotton now to establish a given 
credit in London that we did only three years 
ago. Still, there has been a considerable ad- 
justment of wages, debts and expenses to the 
lower scale of prices, and when the adjust- 
ment is approximately completed the evil of 
low prices is largely done away with.: But we 
may not surely say that we are launched upon 
better times until prices do begin to present 
at least a firm resistance to further decline or 
begin to make a slight gain. 

Money is accumulating at the centers again 
and interest rates are nominal. The conges- 


tion of funds indicates how thoroughly dead | 


is all enterprise outside of those lines of trade 
which have to do with our daily consumptions. 


—<o— 


A JEW’S TRIBUTE TO DR. SWING. 


One of the most notable of the many trib- 
utes paid to the late David Swing of Chicago 
_ was that of Rabbi Hirsch, a Jewish scholar 
of high repute. We quote two striking pas- 
sages—the one revealing the revulsion from 
liberalism or the reversion to Calvinism, now 
so apparent, the other the growth of apprecia- 
tion of Jesus among the Jews: 


Say what you may of Calvinism—of its nar- 
rowness, its somberness, its uncharitableness 
—the fact remains that it has a strong mora) 
tone, a wealth of ethical power that is lacking 
in softer creeds, 

Professor Swing believed in the immortal 
God, but did not attempt to picture or por- 
tray Him. He believed in the Christ—that 
symbol to millions of all the best the world 
evér saw or ever will see. Not the Christ that 
arose once, but the Christ that is always aris- 
ing. In that Christ preached by Professor 
Swing al] must believe who believe in the 
continued life of love and of humanity. Christ 
is, after all,anideal. We maycall Him Christ 
or Messiah, but each of us must have Him in 
one form or another. 


A BLAMELESS ECCLESIASTIC. 


Drs. Storrs, Lyman Abbott, Behrends and 
Seth Low, Rabbi Gottheil, St. Clair McElway, 
Dr. McGlynn and a host of other men, Jews 
and Gentiles, Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics, paid tribute to the venerable Rev. Sylves- 
ter Malone of Brooklyn at-his jubilee last 
week. And well they might. He has been 
the typical American Roman Catholic priest. 
As Seth Low said in his letter: 

Father Malone’s life in Brooklyn is a com- 
plete demonstration to all who know him of 
the fallacy that lies at the root of every such 
movement [the A. P. A.]. During the war he 
spoke on the public platform in defense of the 
Union. He has given his support at all times 


to the public school system, which is so dear 
to every American heart; and as one of the 
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regents of the University of the State of New 
York he is showing constantly his capacity to 
care for the educational system of the State as 
a whole. During the entire period of fifty 
years his life as a priest and as a man has been 
one from which everybody knowing him could 
gather inspiration for a truer life. 


THE Parian busts of Dr. Holmes, Governor An- 
drew, Phillips, Sumner and other celebrities were 
modeled for and are imported solely by Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton. 


Don’t BE TEMPTED.—If you do not want to be 
violently thrown out of all conceit with your pres- 
ent furniture it will be best to keep away from 
Paine’s warerooms on Canal Street—at least for a 
few weeks. The chances of coming away from that 
locality with a whole purse are very small. If you 
want a single taste of temptation—just to try your 
strength of will—glance at the picture of a toilet 
chiffoniére in another column. 


OLUBBING RATES, 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed, 


The Century Magazine 
Harper’s Magazine.......... 
Atlantic Monthly......... 
Scribner’s Magazine........ 
Harper’s Weekly............ 
Be BaZAuy. oe se aena sia 
Public Opinion............ 
Harper’s Young People 
Str Nicholas... ssisdeenaen 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 


Financial. 


Make the Most of 
| Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 


hier ikce: 


The Provident 
: Trust Co. 45 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass 
Please meution, the Congregationalist. 


YUMA IMPROVEMENT CO., 
' 974 Gold Bonds. 


The Yuma Improvement Company offers at par 
and accrued interest, $429,000 ofits 7 per cent, First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds of $1,000 each, due 1913. i 

Total issue $500,000. Careful and reliable esti- 
mates show that the net earnings will be not less 
than $176,000 per annum, ‘Trustee ofthe Mortgage, 

THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., 
New York, who will deliver the Bonds, pro rata 
near as may be, on receipt of applications and sub- 
SCHIP DIRECTORS. 

y NDERS, President of the Company. | 
Oye TROWBRIDGIS Cash. Nat’] Bk. N. America, NZ. 
WILLIAM W. ROSSITER, Pres. Term. Wareh’se oe +¥. 
WILLIAM SHERER, Mangr. New York Cee EES ue. 
CHARLES MORGAN, Coun.-at-Law, 16 Wiliiam st.,N. >. 

Fu'l particulars, prospectus and forms of applica- 
tion can be had of THE YUMA IMPROVEMENT COs, 
& Wart St., UNITED BANK BLDa@., New York City. 

Cc. Ll. Van DE WATER, Secretary. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. GIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOS'TON, MASS. 


25 October 1894 


Mo Which would YOU 
Silver Dollar. ChOase? The Gold 
Dollak.or the Sil- 


Big Dos\? Small 
\Bottle--Sryall Dose? 


Nerves 


© 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—Byt 
Concentrated, 
Prompt, 

Powertul. 

Forniula on every bottle. Always good 


for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for descrip~ 
tive pamphlet, 

*s How to Get a Free Sample,”’ 


to the Sole Agents, 


LO. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Financial. 


FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 54 per cent., payable semi-annually. 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowleige of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 3! Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
howing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


%o 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
133 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 


HAVE YoU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
(&— Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS: BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to 7 per cent. 
interest on gilt edge Joans on improved Atlanta city 
property Keferences: Any bank in the city. Address 
A. HAAS & R. E. WATSON, Gen’l Southern Agts. Guar- 
antors Liability Indemnity Co., 37 South Pryor Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. \ 


ELDERLY PERSONS, 


Having insufficient incomes, can more than double the 
amount during their lives by putting their money inte 
Annuities. For descriptive matter address - & 
Carpenter, 256 Hroadway, New Work.’ 


25 October 1894 


TEMPERANOE. 


—— During the past eight months the New 
Hampshire Temperance Union has sent dis- 
tinguished speakers into twenty-five towns 
and distributed many thousands of temper- 
ance documents. Under the auspices of the 
State Law and Order League saloons have 
been raided to good effect in several towns. 


—— Since the English Congregational Total 
Abstinence Association was formed, twenty 
years back, a steady advance has been chroni- 
cled. Last year eighty-eight persons entered 
the Congregational ministry, of whom eighty- 
one were total abstainers. 
of Congregational ministers was 2,782, and of 
these 2,160 were abstainers. In the English 
colleges 261 students out of 288 were abstain- 
ers, and in the whole of Great Britain 373 out 
_ of 400 students were abstainers. 


— There has been a healthy revival of 
temperance sentiment in Vermont the past 
few months. In Bennington, under the lead 
of Rey. C. R. Seymour of the Second Church, 
many bold offenders have been prosecuted. 
The retiring governor sent out a thousand 
letters last summer all over the State, asking 
for information concerning the enforcement 
of the prohibitory law. EHighty-two per cent. 
of the towns reported the law well enforced. 
The towns along the border reported diffi- 
culty in enforcing the law. 


—— An Episcopal rector, at work in lower 
New York City, recently wrote to the Evening 
Post describing the Tammany tyranny and 
his futile efforts to prevent the multiplication 
of saloons near his missionchurch. His analy- 
sis of the elements which enter into the tyr- 
anny and make it so excruciatingly perfect is 
worth reproducing: 


There is the owner, your man with a pull 
{often represented by beer brewers), would-be 
respectable, keeping in the background, hay- 
ing no ostensible connection with the saloon; 
his friends and neighbors need not know that 
he is filling his pockets from tribute which he 
is enabled to wring from the poor over the 
counter of the rumshop faraway. Then there 
is the respectable tradesman, artisan, laborer, 
who ought to have a chance of bringing up 
his children in decent surroundings, who 
ought to fight for his rights, but who, under 
our present system of organized tyranny, 
simply dares not raise his voice. And can 
you blame him? He knows, and you know, 
and every man in New York knows, that to 
protest means for him to face persecution and 
ruin. And, lastly, there is the group of men 
appointed and paid in hard cash by us to pro- 
tect our rights, and these men deliberately 
give away or sell them. These men, put in 
office to regulate the traffic in spirituous liq- 
uors to the least detriment of the community, 
are mere puppets for legally affording the op- 
portunity to unscrupulous men of growing 
rich out of the wages and the misery of the 
poor. JI haye seen this going on now for 
more than five years in this neighborhood, 
and the sight has made me heartsick. 


— The last Legislature of Massachusetts 
so supplemented the law governing sixth-class 
licenses for the sale of liquor that it is hoped 
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a bit of trouble get- 
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e * Velveteen 
Skirt 

Binding 
which come in all shades and 


last as long as the skirt.” 


Look for ‘*S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. Accept no substitute. 


The total number. 
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that next spring the police commissioners of 
the various cities, acting together with the 
State Board of Pharmacy, can weed out those 
druggists who pose as apothecaries but really 
are saloon keepers. The trickery of some of 
this class has been discovered and defeated by 
the Massachusetts board, and the following 
are typical eases: 

A former druggist, now in the insurance 

business, was given his house rent by a man 
for the use of his certificate and permission to 
use his name as a clerk, although the druggist 
rarely went into the store. Anotber pharma- 
cist twice made affidavit to the effect that he 
had lost his certificate, and so received dupli- 
cates. It was finally discovered that he was 
renting all three certificates and receiving a 
comfortable income for doing nothing. 
The increase in the number of drug stores in 
this State recently has been marvelous. In 
1892 there were 1,483, and this year’s showing 
will reach 2,500. Up to July 1, 1894, when the 
year of the board had only three-quarters ex- 
pired, 669 candidates had been examined, as 
against 544 for the whole of the year preced- 
ing. Of course this growth is uncalled for, 
and the members of the board have no hesita- 
tion in saying that in some cities forty per 
cent. of the ‘‘drug stores’’ are simply rum 
shops with a mortar and pestle sign. 
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BOT45 
Adjoining €.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


Alaska Seal Jackets 


In 80 in., 33 in., 36 in, 38 in, 
40 in. and 45-in. Lengths. 
With Extra Large French Sleeves 


and Prince Albert Coat Back, from 
$295.00 upward. 
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The choicest and most complete assort- 
ment of 


American Sable Capes. 
Cloth 
Garments & Capes, 


All Silk Lined, at Popular Prices. 


Orders for Remodeling Fur Gar- 
ments should be placed at once, to avoid 
delays later in the season. 


To our Ladies’ Tailoring we have 
added a Dressmaking Department, 
under the direction of one of our leading 
Dressmakers. 
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BOSSES 2BTOBOBH 


Ask your dealer for th>m or send 
16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

Box D ahhtlae City, 
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MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Journeay & Buruhan, 


DRY GOODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of 
our goods, 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 


$0 Li D | Exclusive 
S : L V E Hy | Patterns 
FORKS a 


Substantial 


SPOONS —Weishts. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


. DOUCLAS 
tS THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
$4.53 50 FINE CALF&KANGARNO 
$550 ere SOLE: . 
502. KINGM ¢ 
$2: EXTRA FINE. ENs 
$2.$].Z5 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES. 
Pia N72 Ae 
$25072 51.75 
BFF Best DONGOLA | 
NWS, SE ND FOR CATALOGUE 
Rk QS WL DOUGLAS, 
meee" BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Dwuglas $3.00 Shoe. r 
Because, we art the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 


the value given than any other make. Take no sub 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 

arlor,and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity, All baths and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


The 
NEW 


W; 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


e 7 rinted in convenient form 

Form of a an 8 pp. wonaet Nom 

‘ ‘4 the Congregationalist afle 
Admission | series?" 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, 82.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
THE NOBLE WELSH LANGUAGE. 


A good brother down in Connecticut, who 
read H. A. B.’s letter setting forth the merits 
and demerits of the Welsh language, takes 
sharp exception to the statements ‘‘A vowel 
is as rare as a glass of ice water in London 
and what vowels they have are made to do 
the work of a pack horse, being saddled on 
both sides with half adozen consonants.’ This 
dissenting correspondent puts his case in the 
following vigorous and exhaustive fashion: 


Is the vowel a rare thing in Welsh? Let 
us see. In English we have five vowels 
and a hybrid which can be harnessed with 
the vowels or the consonants according to de- 
mand. The Welsh has seven perfect vowels. 
Moreover, in Welsh they are used im fair pro- 
portion to the consonants. To show this I 
will compare the Lord’s Prayer in the two 
languages. In English the Lord’s Prayer has 
151 consonants and 105 vowels. In Welsh it 
has 145 consonants and 138 vowels. These 
prove that the English only lack six and one- 
half consonants to furnish each vowel with 
one and one-half consonants. While the 
Welsh has only seven corsonants between 
havicg the consonants and vowels even. May 
Task H. A. B., Who saddles the vowels with 
consonants? It is surprising that there isso 
much darkness in this ‘enlightened age,’’ 
and that the English-speaking people know 
so little about their aged neighbors, who 
watched them growing from childbood. 

The Welsh language has a great power of 
description ; it can represent the thought toa 
wonderful degree. This is the beauty of any 
language. But it is not fair to judge it by 
some terrible passage where the crack of doom 
is heard, and compare that to the description 
of the zephyrs in some other language. 
George Borrow has truthfully said ot this 
language: ‘It can be, at the will of a master, 
sublimely sonorous, terribly sharp, diaboli- 
cally gutteral and sibilant, and sweet and 
harmonious to a remarkable degree.” It 
dashes lke thousand in battle; roars like 
thunder among the mountains; dances like 
its native brooks, and bums like bees in beds 
of thyme. It is rugged like Erryri, as beauti- 
ful as the Teivi. E. E. 


The next time H, A. B. goes abroad we trust 
he will be able. to tell a Welsh vowel from a 
consonant and not be misled by what appears 
to be a forest of consonants, when in reality 
quite as likely as not they are really musical 
vowels, We think that H. A. B. owes a 
personal apology to Bettws-y-Coed, Newydd, 
Beddgelert, Aberystwith, Llanwddyn and the 
other Welsh resorts, which he by implication 
traduced, 


CREDIT STILL GOOD. 


Much has been said in the daily and reli- 
gious press of the country about the crop fail- 
ure and distress in the West and especially in 
Nebraska. There has been just enough truth 
and exaggeration to lead Eastern people to 
suppose that complete ruin has overtaken us, 
indeed an interview in the Boston Journal 
stated as much. The result is likely to be 
that friends in the East who have had invest- 
ments in the West will lose all confidence. 
Perhaps you will not object to a fair state- 
ment of the situation as it appears to us in 
Lincoln. 

The crop failure ‘is serious, though by no 
means total. There is now and will be some 
suffering, and many families will need assist- 
ance, though few in comparison witn the 
whole nuimber in the community. While the 
western part of the State has suffered most, 
even there some grain and hay has been 
raised. In the eastern part the failure is no 
more complete thanin Iowa this year. While 
the corn crop falls low there is much fodder, 
and the stock will survive the winter. Recent 
rains give encouragement and a single good 
crop, of which we have had many, would 
change entirely present conditions and make 
us at Once a prosperous community. The peo- 
ple have staying qualities. They are making 
the best of all that offers, and are unwilling 
to have their credit and the hope of future 
investments in the State entirely destroyed. 


New England people who bave interests in | 


Nebraska lands if they have been fairly treated 
in selections have yet something to hope for. 
The lands are rich and in times past have pro- 
duced abundant crops, It will rain again and 
prosperity will return. 

That which causes most apprehension is 
that dishouest people will take advantage of 
the present circumstances to solicit aid in the 
East and appropriate it to their own use or to 
unauthorized uses. Friends: who wish to con- 
tribute and are asked to do so should first as- 
certain that the person asking the aid is thor- 
oughly vouched for. A little aid jadiciously 
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distributed will carry every one through and 


pauperize po one. 
Lincoln, Neb. W. Q. BELL. 


CO-OPERATION MAY BE FEASIBLE. 


The Congregationalist of Sept. 6 contains an 
article, signed by S. L. J., an interview with 
a Western manufacturer, who, after what ap- 
pears to be a fair trial, pronounces ‘‘ co-opera- 
tion”’ a failure. I wish to raise the question 
as to whether such.an article in the hands of 
the working man would have the most desira- 
ble effect? Might not he be led to feel that 
even those who call themselves Christians and 
philanthropists are seeking every manner of 
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Parian Statuary. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


We have recently landed from Stafford- 
shire the busts of Dr. Holmes, in Parian, 
modeled by Sidney Morse, costing 4 
dollars each. 

We have also the Parian statuette of 
John Albion Andrew, costing $20 each, 
modeled by Martin Milmore. In our 
Parian Department will also be found 
busts and statuettes of Longfellow, Sum- 
ner, Lincoln, Grant, Cleveland, Emerson, 
Dickens, Garfield, Handel, Phillips and 
others. 

Parian is practically unglazed China, 
and can be washed always to look as 
new. 

This composition was declared by Mr. 
Gibson, R. A., the eminent sculptor, to 
be decidedly the best material next to 
marble. 

In our Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor), 
and in the Glass Department (2d floor), 
and in the Lamp Department (Gallery 
floor), will be found the Newest and Best 
Productions of the Potter’s and Glass- 
maker’s Art, both foreign and American, 
to be found on this continent. 


Jones, McButiee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 
Wholesale and Retail, 


[20 FRANKLIN. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, etc.,going via Chicago and Kansas City, November 
15 and December 13. Each trip will be made in a 
Special Train of Magnificent Pullman Vesti- 
baled Sleeping and Dining Cars. 


The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific Coast. 


The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, 1895, or with any one of Nine Re- 
turning Parties under Speeciat Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Additional California ‘Tours in January, Febru- 
ary, March and April. 


Tours to Mexico January 29 and February 19. 
BKailroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


(a=~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


HOLY LAND, ETC. 

High-class escurted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, long or short 
tours, leaving New York, Nov. 24th, Dec. 8th, Jan. 19th 
and Feb. 2d, by Nosth German Lloyd Steamer to Genoa. 
Membership limited. Independent travel tickets by 
all routes to the Orient and Round the World. General 
Agents for ALL chief S. 8. Lines. Choice berths se- 
eured. Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. DWies 
and 201 Washington Street, Koston. 
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Church Equipment. 


LARGEST MANUFACTUPERS, 
IN THE WORLD 


FURNITURE | 
COMPANY 


SAN ELAR EB 8 RIOT TSE TIM 


' Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 


OOOO 


In connection with our § 
wholesale business, we © 
are accustomed to sell 


_ CHURCH § 
CARPETS 3 


@ 
@ i — at manufacturers’ prices. € 
@ | cee Tae cor 


2 John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
© and UPHOLSTERY, 2 
ra 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 6 
e Correspondence Solicited. ® 
QOL LOO LOGO OP OOO 


,A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
4 Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nage 
catalogue. 


i:éim BAILEY’S § 
Se i) \\Campatnatgtesrentng Sil. LL 3 
Sai Lad ver-plated Corrugated Glass & 
83 ANZ S) 


Awonderful invention for 


EFLECTORS 

Harare Churches, 
etc. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Catalogue 


and price list free. 


esi | EY REFLECTOR CO, ¢é 
CSD Soba ta Be Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


i) 
Foo) 


VORABLY KNOWN SINCE , 
y NRE FURN/SHED 25.000 1626.9) P 5. 
[si ET (URS, SCHOOL & OTHER atti 
Se = MENEELY & Ca., GENUINE 
Wee y,WEST-TROY, N.Y.1BEL/-METAL. 
© CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL €0., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST cS fABLISHMENT Seats 
y 4 
rr) 


a 
ia in t! @ 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue: 
AL TIMORE, MD 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. & 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its ‘former capacity. The new DINI 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonia 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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excuse to deprive the working man of a fair 
share of the products of his labor? The arti- 
cle referred to was written and published in 
the interests of truth; of this I have no doubt. 
. But as to whether “‘ co-operation ”’ is a failure 
is a question which is not yet definitely set- 
tled.. One employer finding it so does not 
prove that it is so universally, or that it must 
be so under more favorable conditions. The 
article makes this much evident—that the em- 
ployés of this generous and kindly disposed 
employer were unable to come to an under- 
standing with him because of a lack of educa- 
tion, and they were led astray by representa- 
tives of the labor union for the same reason. 
An intelligent commonwealth cannot afford 
to allow the boys and girls of its poorest cit- 
izens to go to work in shops and factories be- 
fore they have enjoyed the privileges of the 
common schools. 

Let us not say that co- operation is impossi- 
ble, that the working man is entirely selfish 
and unreasonable. That view is too pessimis- 
tic. Grant that his leadership is somewhat 
defective today, there is a chance of improve- 
ment on the morrow. It requires time for 
almost any Christian to learn to co-operate 
with his Maker and with his fellow-beings. 
It must not be thought strange, then, when 
difficulties arise that the employé is unable 
to readily comprehend the standpoint of his 


employer. 
Winsted, Ct. C. W. Loomts. 


DID IT FAIL? 


The writer of the article Why Co-operation 
Failed gives no reason why it failed, and, in 
fact, fails to show that it ‘‘failed.’? On the 
other hand, he clearly proves that the failure 
was in the men, and in the organizers and in 
the amount of work forthe men. The causes 
of the trouble, according to the paper, lie 
wholly in ignorance and selfishness. The au- 
thor completely exonerates co-operation from 
hlame, at the same time showing that its name 
is not omnipotence. 

I would in further criticism make four re- 
marks: (1) The paper is a powerful plea for 
the education of labor. (2) The fault was not 
in co-operative profit sharing, but in expecting 
it to regenerate men’s hearts. (3) We want 
more than co. operation—not less; we want 
Christianity. The former is efficient; the latter 
alone is sufficient. (4) In times of need strong 
capital ought to bear the burden of weak 
labor, for the one became weak in making the 
other strong. SuibaA 


— 


EDUCATION. 


Albuquerque Academy opens its first 
year with an excellent attendance. The Con- 
servatory of Music, under the management of 
‘Prof. Walter F. Skeele, recently organist of 
Plymouth Church, Chicago, is associated with 
the academy. 


— The first term of the School of Sociology, 
Hartford, opened auspiciously, Oct. 5. Al- 
though separate from the seminary it is closely 
allied with it through its president, Dr. Hart- 
ranft, its lectures also being given in the sem- 
inary library. Pupiis are enrolled from Har- 
‘vard, Wellesley and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The first course of lectures by President 
Hartranft on Encyclopedia and Methodology 
was followed by acourse on The Philosophy of 
Sociology by Professor Wilson.of Brown. Rev. 
S. W. Dike has begun a course of eleven lec- 
tures on The Family, a Modern Problem. 
These lectures are wel! attended by people in 
the city who have shown great interest in the 
school. 


~~ 


Tf I had the power of touching a large part 
of mankind with a spell, it should be this 


FOR DURABILITY,ECONOMY AND FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS. 


WD ALSO LU Wass 


Vim 


~ Viv od So SAAQ 


FOR ‘AN AFTER SINNER EU NE oon TO 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH. 
MAKES NO DUST, !N 5&10 CENT TIN BOXES. 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse BroS,PRor’s. CANTON,MASS. 
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short sentence: Be quiet, be quiet.—John Fos- 
ter. 


CERTIFIED MILK.—Every dairy supplying our con- 
denseries is under supervision. Milk is produced 
under rigid hygienic rules. The company’s repu- 
tation is therefore a certificate of the absolute 
purity of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. 


THE announcement which our readers will find iu 
another column of the mail-order department of 
Messrs. Journeay & Burnham, the old and reliable 
retail dry goods house of Brooklyn, N. Y., will be 
especially interesting to those who have been cus- 
tomers of this house but who have removed from 
Brooklyn, They can still draw upon the immense 
resources of these leaders in dry goods, notions, 
trimmings, etc., by accepting the service of this 
well-regulated mail-order department as offered in 
the advertisement mentioned, 


BEYOND COMPARISON.—Are the good qualities pos- 
sessed by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Above ail it purifies 
the blood, thus strengthening the nerves; it regulates 
the digestive organs, invigorates the kidneys and ‘iver, 
tones and builds up the entire system, cures serofula, 
dyspepsia, catarrh and rheumatism. Get Hood’s and 
only Hood’s. 


Hoop’s PILLs cure all liver ills, billiousness, jaundice, 
indigestion, sick headache. 25 ceuts. 


tells 
what chimney is made for 


“Index to Chimneys ie 


and 
your dealer probably has it. 


Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 


your burner or lamp ; 


the Index—write for it. 
_ Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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Light for 
Street and 
Driveway. 


The S. G. & L. Co. TuBuLar 
S GLoseE StTrREEtT-LAmp is’ the 
#| best made. Equal to the best 
-g) gas-light. Will not blow out, 
lg) smoke, or freeze. Can be set by 
|. wick-regulator to burn from 4 to 
i 16 hours. Is cheap, yet perfect. 
f™| Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 


Buy it of your dealer. 


He has it, or 
can get it for you if you insist. 
Send for our catalogue. 


STEAM GAUGE & \LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 


P CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducied 


CS EONS: 


Write for Particulars. 


J UDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


ANNOT SEE HOW YOU 
MY; ahi : IT AND PAY PREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
‘al proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
ii finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; ; guaranteed for 10 Wears: with 


Jexccro foxe oR | 


iy) “: | Antomatie Bobbin W inder, Self-Threading ‘Cylin- 
a A| der Shuttle, Self.Se(ting Needle and a complete 
F bset of Steel Attaehments; shipped any where on 


80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now inuse, W or}d’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 942 Wabash Ave. GHICAGO,ILL, 
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“Cy ayrAlou OL: 


@ost, - -- —----- 
HEATER, WORTH AT RETAIL, — 


IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
See Congregationalist, October 11 


KATE 4 19 ‘WitH A COMBINATION 
# ig RE “OWeET Home”? Soap. 
CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 FEET, DIA. OF DRUM 


82 INCHES; WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. THe LAUNDRY AND 
TOILET SOAPS, “BORAXINE”AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


a 0.005 YOU Get ALL FOR, $40.00. 


WE WILL SEND BOx AND HEATER ON Nae G08 TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY You CAN REMIT $10.00 


THE LARKIN Soap Mra.@- Burrato,Ny¥ 


pore YOU 


WANT A 


us wherever you live. 
reasonable for strictly First-Class Pianos. 

We Sell on Easy Payments. 
take old Pianos in exchange, even though 
you live two thousand miles away. 
guarantee satisfaction, or Piano to be re- 
turned to us at our expense for railroad 
freight both ways. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


PIANO 


Write us. We will send our r00-Page 
Catalogue Free giving valuable infor- 
mation. We make it easy to deal with 


Our prices are most 
We 


We 


183 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MWSBSVSB-VSVVOSVBSSQVSVVUSSESG 
THE NAME 


MEANS the BEST for 


COOKING » 
HEATING. 3 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


; SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOOIETY. 


The Congregational Education Society was formed 
under the name of the American Education Society 
in the year 1816. Its one object then was toaid poor 
and worthy young men in preparing for the Chris- 
tian ministry. It has given assistance to about 
8,500, among whom have been many of the most 
prominent and useful pastors and missionaries of 
our denomination, a large part of whom would 
doubtless have been unable to enter the ministry 
but for the aid thus given them. During the past 
year there have been over 400 on our list. 

In 1874 it took up another department of the work 
of Christian education by uniting with the Ameri- 
can College Society. This society had been formed 
in 1844 for the purpose of aiding to a condition of 
self-support the feeble colleges that had been planted 
at important points in the West, for the sake of giv- 
ing to the youth of our newer States such opportu- 
nities for a collegiate education as had proved so in- 
estimable a blessing to the youth of New England. 
Under this branch of the society’s work thirty in- 
stitutions have been assisted. Some that were once 
struggling in the feebleness of infancy are now, 
like Adelbert, Marietta, Beloit, lowa and Carleton, 
strong in the assurance of permanency and fountains 
of blessing #0 the community and the land. Others, 
like Yankton, Rollins, Whitman and Fargo, still need 
the fostering aid of the society to bring them toa 
condition of self-support. Seven of these are now 
upon the society’s list. 

But another class of institutions are as much 
needed as colleges in our Western country. Harvard 
and Yale and Dartmouth and Amherst could have 
accomplished but a small part of the work they 
have done but for the New England academies that 
have prepared their students for them. And so, in 
1891, the Education Society broadened its work still 
further by undertaking to aid Christian academies 
in parts of the West and South where the community 
is not yet sufficiently compact and prosperous to 
sustain such schools without assistance. These 
academies are thoroughly Christian, and have been 
the means of bringing large numbers of their pupils 
into the Christian life while fitting them to enter 
upon the higher education of the college. The soci- 
ety has fifteen such schools now under its care. 

But the work which the New West Education 
Commission had been doing in Utah and New Mex- 
ico was s0 widely recognized as appropriate to the 
Congregational Education Society that there arose 
quite a general demand among our churches that 
the two societies should be united. And this ac- 
cordingly was done on Sept. 1, 1893. It was greatly 
feared that when there should be but one treasury 
for the receipt of the contributions that had been 
flowing into two, there would be such a shrinkage in 
the amount committed to us for the carrying on of 
the two-fold work as would prove seriously embar- 
rassing, if not disastrous. And to guard as far as 
possible against such a calamity, the National Coun- 
cil at Minneapolis in 1892 took this action: 

Resolved, That the National Council has heard with 
much satisfaction of the proposed consolidation of 
the American College and Education Society and the 
New West Education Commission, and hereby ex 
presses its deep conviction that if this union shall 
be effected on terms satisfactory to the societies an 
organization of great promise and capable of meet- 
ing in some adequate degree the pressing demands 
for Christian education which new conditions are 
forcing upon us will be created. And this council, 
anticipating this consummation, and wishing to 
avert from the new society the peril which would 
arise from any falling off of contributions hitherto 
received by both, would remind the churches that 
the enlarged work immediately con fronting the new 
society will demand greatly enlarged contributions, 
and would, therefore, earnestly recommend that it 
shall at once be accorded a place upon the beneyo- 
lent lists of all our churches. 

But, notwithstanding this action of the National 
Council, the shrinkage that was feared has been 
sadly experienced. We have carried on through the 
year as best we could with the resources at our 
command the work previously done by the two soci- 
eties that have been united; but we have been forced 
to curtail the work that greatly needed to be done, 
to diminish salaries that were already too low, and 
to discontinue schools and grants that should have 
been maintained. 

The opening of the new school year has brought 
no relief, and the directors have been again com- 
pelled toa painful retrenchment. All the salaried 
officers have voluntarily sacrificed for the cause a 
large percentage of their compensation. Grants to 
mission schools have been cut down. Colleges and 
academies have been informed that we see no pros- 
pect of giving them such aid as they need. The ap- 
propriations voted to them for last year have been 
seriously curtailed by want of funds. 

In view of these facts the directors come to the 
churches with the earnest inquiry, What shall we 


Continued on page 571. 
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THE WORLD! 


Strong and Powerful Words from Those who Know 
whereof they Speak. Being Prominent People, Every-= 
body Knows their words Are True. 


HON. WM, 


More wonderful grow the cures, and more 
noted and prominent those who have been 
cured by that greatest medicine in the world, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

The strength of these splendid testimonials 
coming from well-known persons, gives to 
them such convincing power that the fore- 
most men and women in the land are taking 
it because they know it will do exactly what 
people say it will. 

One of the best known and honored men, 
Hon. Wm. J. Fisher, of Whallonsburg, N. Y., 
speaks as follows about himself and his es- 
timable wife. 

‘Nine years ago I had malarial fever 
which developed into a severe case of Bright’s 
disease. I saw a celebrated specialist who 
said I could live but a shorttime. I employed 
several eminent physicians. They all said I 
had Bright’s disease, but none of them cured 
me. 

‘“My wife, who was using Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy with great 
benefit, advised me to try it. I commenced 
using it and almost immediately began to 
improve. I took four bottles and was then 
entirely cured and made a well man in every 
respect. I tell you it was wonderful, this 
medicine doing what no other medicines or 
physicians could do. I don’t wonder it has 
got the name of being a wonderful remedy. 

“My wife has been troubled with erysipe- 
las, salt rheum and nervous ‘debility. She 
has tried several medicines but Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy has done 
her more good than anything she has ever 
taken. She is rapidly getting well under its 
use. We both consider this medicine the best 
remedy in the world.”’ 

The wonderful cures performed by Dr. 


‘ 
Ny 
a 


J, FISHER, 


have become so wide-spread that everybody 
takes it. The best physicians everywhere 
advise and recommend its use, for they know 
its great and remarkable power t> cure. Use 
it if you wish to get back your health, 

Why waste time in trying uncertain and un- 
tried remedies when here is a physician’s pre- 
scription, a discovery made by the greatest 
living specialist in curing nervous and chronice 


MRS. 


WM. J. FISHER. 


diseases, Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass. If you take this medicine you 
can consider yourself under Dr. Greene’s 


| direct professional care, and you can consult 


him or write to him about your case freely 
and without charge. This is a guarantee that 
this remedy will cure, possessed by no other 


Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy | medicine in the world. 


25 October 1894 


A washout 
without the help of Peartzne, 
is a wash that has been done 
with hard work. The clothes 
have been wrenched and twist- 
ed; the woman who washed 
them is tired out. earlene 
does it better, and does it 
safely. It takes the dirt away 
too easily to call it work. It 
gets twice as much done: it 


gives half as much to do. 
Beware of imitations. 252 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


LOOK FOR 
The Woman in Red 


Make sure the fig- 
ure of a woman as 
here indicated, 


PRINTED in RED, 


is on the label of 
every box of 


Electro-Silicon 


It’s a mark of genuineness and a guar- 
antee of the best SILvER PoLisH known. 


It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


It is the medicine above 
all others for catarrh, and 
Fis worth its weight in gold. 
Tecan use Ely’s Cream Balm 
with safety and it does all 
Ages hat is claimed for it.—B, 
“a W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at.once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Queen’s Physicians. 


Eminent and fashionable London Physicians are prac- 
ticing treatment of patients by mail for fee of a crown. 
A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this country. 
His specialties are skin, chest and nerve diseases. If 
_you live outside of New York, you can consult him by 
mail for a nominal fee of a dollar. 
A specialist of standing in New York is able to give 
his patie: ts the benefit of the highest attainments and 
skill of the medical world, 


? Why ¢ 
Look Like This 


DENy's TooTHAche Gum 


Stops TooTHAacHE tNSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 


Don't? s4nx Imitarions, All deaiers, 
or send l5e to 


S. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, m 


+. SWELL AFSAIR 
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do? We are your servants for the carrying on in 
our land of this great work of Christian education. 
We can maintain it only as you furnish us the 
means. It cannot be that you wish the work to be 
abandoned or curtailed. It is too important, too 
fundamental, to permit such a thought to be enter- 
tained. But what shall we do? The burden is upon 
us. Will the churches recognize it as theirs, and 
show that they do by prompt and earnest efforts to 
remove it? Will pastors more fully appreciate the 
relations of our society’s work to the ministry and 
the Master’s cause, to the purification of public 
sentiment and the promotion of public morality, 
and strive to deepen such an appreciation in the 
minds of their people? Will the churches that in- 
tend to make a contribution to the society’s treas- 
ury make it as early as practicable, and in distinct 
remembrance of the fact that the society is now 
doing the work of both the Education Society and 
the New West Commission? Will those churches 
that have not yet placed the society upon their 
benevolent lists recall the earnest recommendation 
of the National Council and act accordingly? Will 
Christian men and women whom God has intrusted 
with means for the promotion of His cause praver- 
fully ask if they can make a wiser use of their 
money than by planting or nourishing Christian in- 
stitutions that are to bless their communities for 
centuries to come, and to educate multitudes of 
Christian heralds to preach the glad tidings of salva- 
tion? Itis the Lord’s work. Blessed are they who 
are privileged to participate in it. 
For the directors, 
WILLIAM H. WILLCOX, 
President of the Society. 
J. A. WELLMAN, 
Chairman Board of Directors. 
DEWITT S. CLARK, 
Chairman Committee on Colleges. 
WILLIAM E. BARTON, 
Chairman Committee on Academies and Schools. 
J. C. GRAY, ‘ 
Chairman of Finance Committee. 
J. A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Mr. Froude was born at Dartington, Devonshire, 
in 1818, and died Oct. 20. Like so many other fa- 


mous men he was the son of a clergyman. Early 
in life he looked forward to a life of service in 


the Established Church, and entering Oriel College | 


he came under the influence of J. H. Newman, and 


for a time was identified with that party in the | 


church. But during the four years, 1846-50, his 
opinions changed radically; he wrote the Nemesis 
of Faith and other iconoclastic books, and his op- 
position to revealed religion drew down upon him 
the loss of a salaried position at Oxford. Turning to 
the study of history he emerged, in 1856, as a his- 
torian of rare style and positive, original opinions, 
and in this spbere he made his mark and continued 
to be a prominent figure in English literary life. 
As an opponent of Roman Catholicism, as a critic 
of Ireland, he has had few superiors. As a biog- 
rapher of Cesar he was a success, but as a biogra- 
pher and literary executor of Carlyle he was not. 
The master of a living style, he represented the 
romantic school of historians. He had no such 
thoroughness as Freeman, whom he succeeded as 
regius professor of history at Oxford. His research 
was wide, but not always exact, and everything 
seemed to be sifted to support a priori assumptions. 
As editor of “razer’s Magazine for a time he influ- 
enced thought from the tripod, and few Englishmen 
have written more for the great magazines. He re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. from St. Andrews. 


THE merits of the ‘‘ Ferris’? hams and bacons are 
so well known to the housekeepers who read these 
columns week after week and enjoy the delicious 
meats regularly on their tables that mention of them 
seems almost unnecessary. But if by chance there 
is any one who is not now using them we would sug- 
gest a trial, feeling sure that it would be enough 
to convince them of their excellence. You are 
rightly fastidious as to the beef, lamb and other 
fresh meats brought into your house—why leave to 
your market man the selection of yourhams? You 
want the best—he will be likely to send you the one 
on which he makes the most money. Aftera visit to 
the model packing house of F. A. Ferris & Co.in New 
York and seeing the care, cleanliness and costly ap- 
pliances used in carrying on the business, one hardly 
wonders at the uniform excellence of their famous 
products, which are both toothsome, nutritious and 
really economical. 


Ponp’s ExTRAcT cures pain and inflammations. 
Do not be deceived by any worthless imitation. 
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A FEARFUL COUGH 


Speedily Cured by 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“My wife was 
suffering from a 
fearfulcough, 
which the best 
medical skill pro- 
curable was una- © 
ble to relieve. We 
did not expect 
that she could long 
survive; but Mr. 
R. V. Royal, dep- 
uty surveyor, hap- 
pened to be stop- 
ping with us over night, and having a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral with 
him, induced my wife to try this remedy. 
The result was so beneficial, that she 
kept on taking it, till she was cured. 
She is now enjoying excellent health, 
and weighs 160 pounds.”’—R. 8. HUMPH- 
RIES, Saussy, Ga. 


co) 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Received Highest Awards 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 9§ 
090009009900990900000000000 


prorertrre rere ee 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
red, rough, and oily skin, pre- 
vented by Cuticura Soap, te most 
effective skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world. The only 
preventive of pimples, because the 
only preventive of inflammation 
and clogging of the pores 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTER 
Drue AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
«All about the Skin and Hair,’ mailed free. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


oy ¢ 


4 By CBE 
MARK, PATENTED. 


TRADE \@=z A 


t 


By the use of this instrument the system is enabled 
to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 
Atmosphere, 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 


with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, 
As a cure of both acute and chronie diseases 


IT HAS NEVEK BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, and 
permanence of the result. None need fail of great 
benefit. 

Illustrated circular, with HOME testimonials «nd 
price-list, free. Address 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Room 18. 
General Agent for New England. 


Take Notice.—K. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Building. New 
Haven, Conn, is Sole Authorized Agent for Western 
Counecticut. Any person or company whatever, from 
other States, offering to furnish Electropoise within 
New England, does it in violation of justice and of the 
contract of the Electrolibration Company. Apply to the 
rightful agents. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Higher’ of all in leavening 
Strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER GCO., 106 Wall St. N.Y. 


FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Lameness, Wounds, 
Chilblains, Burns, 


Bruises, Pits,” USE 
EL POND'S 
cure. EXTRACT 


Is the staff of life. Will you have it a strong, ample 
support, or a broken reed? This is a vital question, 
which concerns every man, woman, and child through 
life. On its answer depend the health and strength 
of body and brain, the quality and endurance of teeth 
and hair and- muscle, the power to achieve and enjoy. 
We claim to make the 


BEST BREAD IN THE WoRLD 


and thousands of good judges — doctors, divines, sci= 
entists—sustain us in our claim. We manufacture 
the ‘“‘PEELED WHEAT FLOUR,” from which our 
Perfect Bread is made, and send both bread and flour 
everywhere the world over. Parents, endow your 
children with a sound mind in a sound body as a 
more precious dowry than bonds and ‘lands. 


READ OUR FREE BOOKS. 


Health Food Company, 


61 Fifth Avenue, New York. 631 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
199 Tremont Street, Boston. 632 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


BEST FORKsSHIRGES) 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


Professor Shaler on the Contribution of Science to Religion 


NGREGATIONAL 


Boston Thursday 1 November 1894 


: 
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PROFESSOR MARCUS DODS, D.D. 


T is in Him that we meet the highest we know. In His person, speaking human language, 
mingling freely in human society, the world saw that which permanently raised its idea of God. 
Seeing Christ, it was God men saw, and saw Him to be more and better than they had thought.... 
God is revealed in Him, and our hope of knowing God better is our hope of knowing Christ 


better.—Professor Dods, in essay on The Trustworthiness of the Gospels. 
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A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


NARPERS 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


OFFERS EVERYTHING AFFORDED BY ITS COM- 
PETITORS AND EIGHT ADVANTAGES BESIDE ! 


PRIZES of $1 to $25 for excellence 
in Needlework, Photography, 
Metal Work, etc. 


Articles to be exhibited in New York in December 
YOU MAY COMPETE 
Particulars, with sample copy, free 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS. 
Master and Men; 


The Sermon on the Mountain, practiced 
on the Riain. A thoughtful book, con- 
trasting current Christianity with that of 
Christ, and illustratin« the Beatitudes by 
the lives of Moses, Paul, George Fox, 
General Gordon and George Macdonald. 
By Rev. Dr. W. B. Wrieut, author of 
‘‘Ancient Cities’? and ‘+The World to 
Come.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


‘The Beatitudes will mean more than 
ever before to every one who reads this 
book. We commend it especially to Sun 
day school workers and Bible teachers. 
Appearing, as it does, just as we are 
studying this very sermon makes it exceed- 
ing timely, though it is a book that will 
never get out of date.’’—Editor of Ohio 
Sunday School Worker. 


Lucy Larcom: 


Life, Letters and Diary. A book of great 
interest about one of the noblest of 
American women, by Rey. Danii D. 
ADDISON. With a very good ‘portrait. 
16mo, $1.25, 


‘*Tt is ennobling and refreshing merely 
to read of such a life as this, so pure and 
simple, so finely spiritual, and so warm 
and sincere in its attitude toward the 
world and toward God. The book is of 
modest size, and those who read it will be 
brought in contact with one whom to know 
merely through the printed page is a boon 
and a consolation.’’—Boston Journal. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NOW READY! 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894 


CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS, The new Can- 
tata. By Dr. W. HOWARD DOANE. Especially attract- 
ive for young people, and will! be greatly enjoyed by 
the old folks, Full of bright, innocent amusement. 
Dialogues, Recitations, and Charming Music. 380 
cents, postpaid. 


THE PROMISED REDEEMER. Christmas 
Service No. 17. For the Sunday School. By the Rev. 
ROBERT Lowry. An excellent arrangement of Serip- 
ture for responsive readings. fresh, stirring and 
forceful music. The service is so constructed that 
recitations and otber exercises may be introduced if 
desired. 5 cents, postpaid, 


THE CHRISTMAS WHEEL FEAST. By Mrs. 
W.F. CRAFTS and H. P. MAIN. A vnewand picturesque 
Service for the little folks. 6 cents, postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 25. Bright, original 
Carols by popular composers, 4 cents, postpaid. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 


No. 5, eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid. Selections of 
Nos. 1, 2,8 and 4, eight 


appropriate poetry aud prose, 
pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ISOSSSOSESE28OSOEOcS 2 
CHRISTMAS SELLS, & 
CHRISTMAS GREETING. 4 
(PRINCE OF PEACR, 3 excel. 3 
lent Christmas Services for ¢he S. 8.5 
with Resp. Rdgs. Rect’s and Carols. Ilit’'d, Title pps. A 
Pr. 5c ea. $4.00 per 100. Spec. eps. of the 3 for 10¢ in stps3 
CANTATAS: THE PROPHET OF NAZA-& 
RETH. (sacred) for the Choir and $8. SANTA® 
CLAWS JR. (piano or full orches. accmp)for young ‘tT 
people. SANTA CLAUS. VISION for juveniles. > 
3 excellent cantatas, price 30c ea. 33.25 per doz. post pd. ed 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St. Chicago, Il. Ed 
SCSTSSSCSCCSESSSESSe>escosescece: 
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New Publications. 


The Life and Inventions of Thomas A. 


Edison. 


By W. K. L. Dickson and ANTONIA DICKSON. 
With numerous drawings and photographs, 4to, 
cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4 50. 

This volume has been prepared with Vir. Hdison’s 
consent and approval, and furnishes a trustworthy 
account of the wonderful bistory and inventions of 
the famous “ Wizard of Menlo Park.” 


Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. 


With introduction by Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
Carefully edited, with explanatory notes. Printed 
from new plates on fine paper. With 34 illustra- 
tions by eminent artists. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. 2vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white 
back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6 00. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific 
Progress. 

A series of lectures by WM. NortH RIcE, Professor 
of Geology in Wesleyan ‘University. 16mo, 75 
cents. 

Pelleas and Melisande. 


A drama by MAURICE MAETERLINOE, “the Flemish 
Shakespeare.” Translated by Erving Winslow. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Famous Leaders Among Men. 


By SARAH K. BOLTON. With portraits of Napo- 
leon, Wendell Phillips, Thomas Arnold, Charles 
Kingsley, and others. 12mo, cloth, wniform with 
previous volumes, $1.50. 


The Building of Character. 


By the Rey. J. R. MILLER, D. D. 16mo, white back, 
gilt top, boxed, $1.00; white and gold, gilt edges, 
$1.25; levant morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


GASPED POGASTOAVOCALPATOAGACO 


The Leading 
Hymn and Tune Books. 


FOR CHURCHES. 
The New Laudes Domini, a 


Rey. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 
best — supplied to churches at the lowest 
possible price. ‘The success of the day. 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 
Meeting, containing the very best 
hymns and tunes forthe purpose — beau- 
tifully printed —-new type—handsome 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
day=School. Recommended by Bish- 
op Vincent, Rey. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler —a// 
denominations uniting om it. “A perfect 
book.’ 50 per cent. more matter than 
others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. 


Books for Responsive Reading. 


Write for particulars and samples. Best 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


SLEVEOES VGC COPD IVOVSVISVSY 


New Christmas Music! 
HULL’S QUARTERLY PROGRAMME. 
THE RADIANT DAY, 


Music by G. FROELICH, Words by M. PROELICH, 


Is regarded by critics as the best Christmas Exer- 
cise yet issued Tbe music, while of a high order, 
is not difficult—ordinary Sunday, Schools can handle 
it easily. The Hymns and Recitations are dignified 
and pertinent. Price, 50 cents a dozen; or $4.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 

Send 5 cents for a copy and our Catalogue of 
Christmas selections. Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau St., New York. 


{| November 1894 
NOW READY. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES| 


Religious, Literary, and Social. 
By the Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D. D. 
Edited by the Rev. Joun Corron BROOKS. Large 
12mo, cloth, $2 00; white and gold, $2.50. 


“A we’come memorial of his life and work—another 
evidence of his widespread Sympathies, his intellectual 
activity and above ail his Joving and eatholie Chris- 
tianity. Every one of these essays and addresses is 
worth not merely reading but study, for its own sake 
for its clearness and purity of style, its sincerity an 
suggestiveness, its information, its strength and pur- 
pose.””— Churchman. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Written to His Family. Thirteenth thousand now 
ready. Large 12mo, cloth, $2.00; white and gold, 
$2.50. 


THE PHILLIPS BROOKS 
YEAR BOOK. 


THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 
A new edition of this favorite book is now ready.. 
16mo, white cloth, $1.25; 16mo, flexible calf, $3 50. 


“To those who have known Bishop Brookssin the past 
and looked to him for guidance in the upward way 
these daily thoughts from him come with the addea 
joy of memories which are very precious. In the old 
days it was strength to be with him; in those to come it 
will be strength to remember him.”—Zztract from 
Preface. 


MARGARET ARNOLD’S 
CHRISTMAS 


And Other Stories. 
By MARY D. BRINE. Illustrated by Gordon, Hooper, 
ete. 12mo, gilt, $2.00. 
Mrs. Brine’s first volume of adult stories in prose. 


IN PRESS for Early Publication. 


HERALD SERMONS. 


By GrorGe H. HEPWORTH. 1 vol., 12m0,\;with 
portrait of the author, $1.00. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS, 


*,* Mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By 
the Rev. Davip J. BURRELL, D.D. 304 pp.g1l2mo. 
#1.25. 

‘Full of vitality, spirituality, evangelical truth and 
common sense.” 


PATHS AND BY-PATHS. By Mrs. M. A, 
PICKFORD. 352 pp. 12mo0. 5illustrations., $1.25.2 a 

“A useful story, designed to show the right way to 
settle many social questions which trouble tender con- 
sciences.’’—New York Observer. 


WON BY LOVE. By Mrs. S. S. Woop. § 12mo. 

252 pp. 4illustrations, $1.00. 

“A well-told story. The family of a sick mother is 
vividly presented, and the struggle of some of her 
children to supply her ace evokes the sympathy of 
the reader.”’—Religious Herald. 

COSEY CORNER STORIES. By A. L. NOBLE 
and E. A. HUNTER. 4to. Colored covers, 12 full-page 
cuts in each. 4 vols. ina box, $1.00; separately, 25 cents. 
Fido and His Friends. Favorite Pets. 
Between-Times Stories. Fireside Stories. 

Capital books to read to children or for the children 
themselves toread. Large type and fine paper. ig 


RACHEL’S FARM. By Miss A. L, NOBLE, 223 
pp. 12mo. 4illustrations. $1.00. 

“An attractive, elevating and helpful story. The out 
come is delightful, and the lesson one of courage, faith- 
fulness and hope.’’—Zion’s Herald. 

- THE STARRY SKIES. By AGNES GIBERNE. 
Profusely illustrated. 234 pp. 12mo. $1.00. 

“A well-written book, containing much} interesting 
information concerning the solar world which sets the 
readers to thinking, and instructs while it amuses 
them.” —TZhe Interior. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 


The Pen warranted always to work, never to dry up or clog, and not to leak or ooze. 
Write for circular to COLUMBIAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


When not in use the pen is drawn down into the ink, this insures the pen against drying up, and closes the barrel se 


that no ink can possibly escape. 


Columbian Fountain Pen 
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, SOLIS», Le ea 
CAO eo RR New LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON 


Magnificently Illustrated, 


will be the chief feature of THE CENTURY Mac- 
AZINE 22 1895, tts written by 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM M. SLOANE, 
who has spent many years in preparation 
for the work. The interest in Napoleon has 
had recently a revival that is phenomenal 
in its intensity. Thus far no biography of 
the ‘‘ man of destiny ”’ has appeared in either 
English or French that is both free from 
rancor and attentive to the laws of histori- 
cal criticism. THE CENTURY has secured 
it—a complete and interesting history of 
the life of one of the most marvelous of men, 
Every one will want to read this, no matter 
how much he may already know of Napo- 
leon ; —here is the concentration of all the 
lives and memoirs. In preparing it the 
author has had access to original sources 
of information, and his work has the advan- 
tage of coming after the numerous volumes 
of memoirs. It begins in 


The November Number of 


THE CENTURY 


MAGAZINE 


Every resource of THE CENTURY has been brought to bear to enrich the 
narrative with pictorial illustrations not unworthy of the subject. [European 
and American collections have been ransacked for portraits of the period, and 
for the most trustworthy pictures by contemporaries of the events described. 
To these have been added many of the greatest modern masterpieces of French 
art—the works of Meissonier, Detaille, Géréme, Vernet, Delaroche, Lefevre, 
etc. In addition, many original pictures have been made by French and Amer- 
ican artists. The theme creates an opportunity for the most interesting and 
most brilliant pictorial series of a historical character yet presented in the pages 
of a magazine. 


A New Novel by Marion Crawford, 
A Romance of Italy, Illustrated by Castaigne, 


‘Casa Braccio,” begins in the November CENTURY. It is considered by 
Mr. Crawford his best work — setting forth, in a striking and original manner, 
the tragedy of human passion. 


‘Washington in Lincoln’s Time,”’ 
A Series of Papers by Noah Brooks, 


begins also in the November CENTURY, with chapters on ‘‘ The Capital as a 
Camp, ” « Conversations with Lincoln,” ‘‘Some Famous Men of the Period.’ 

‘“THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCB’’ is the title of a valuable series of arti- 
cles by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with illustrations by Joseph Pennell, 
which begins in the November CENTUuRY, following the brilliant papers on 
English Cathedrals, by the same writer and artist. ‘THE MAKING OF 
THIEVES IN NEW YORK,”’ by Jacob A. Riis, interesting REMINISCENCES 
OF HAWTHORNE, by his daughter, ‘IN THE CITY OF CANTON”? (richly 
illustrated), complete stories by Hezekiah Butterworth, and others, are in the 
November CENTURY. 

This number begins a new volume. The next issue of THE CENTURY—a 
superb Christmas number — will contain 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S FIRST AMERICAN STORY, 
“A WALKING DELEGATE.” 


If you are not already a reader of THE CENTURY, begin with the November 
number, now on every news-stand; price, 35 cents, Price, $4.00 a year. All 
dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made by check, draft, money- 
order, or express-order to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO: 
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With numerous LTllustrations. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Farrar. 


The Life of Christ as Rep- 
resented in Art. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster, author of 
“The Life of Christ,’ ‘*Seekers After God,” etc. 
With numerous [llustrations and Frontispiece. 
8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, $6.00. 


A Sumptuous Art Work. 
Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen. 


Their Work and Their Methods. A Study of the 
Art Today, with Technical Suggestions. By 
JOSEPH PENNELL. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
with over 400 Illustrations, including many exam- 
ples from original drawings by Sir F. Leighton, 
Sir J. E. Millais, Sir F. Burne Jones, F. Sandys, 
Ff, Shields, E. Pinwell, W. Small, F. Walker, 
J. Mahoney, W. North, E. A. Abbey, Holman 
Hunt, A. Parsons, Aubrey Beardsley, etc. 4to. 
Bound in buckram. Printed on J. Dickinson & 
Co.’s Art Paper. Price $15.00. 


Translation of Professor Erman’s Great Work. 
Copiously Lllust: ated. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. 


Described by ADOLF ERMAN. Translated by H.M. 
TIRARD, With 400 Lllustrations and 12 Plates. 
Super royal 8vo, $6.00. 

“A skillful translation of a well-known and esteemed 

German work, which treats of Egyptian antiquities in 


the light of modern discoveries an thereby supplies a 
recognized English want.”—London Times. 


New Book by Sir John Lubbock. 


The Use of Life. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir JoHn Lupsook, Bart., M.P., 
author of ‘The Beauties of Nature,” ‘The Pleas- 
ures of Life,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


New Book by Frederic Harrison. 
The Meaning of History and 
Other Historical Pieces. 


By, FREDERIC HARRISON, author of ‘The Choice of 
Books,” ete. 12mo. Just ready. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


Love in Idleness 


A BAR HARBOUR TALE. 
ByiF. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ Saracinesca,”’ 
“A)} Roman Singer,” etc. With Illustrations re- 
produced from drawings and photographs. Crown 
8yo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
“A charming love story.’ 
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New Volume of Short Stories. 
By the Late Editor of ‘‘ The Fortnightly 


See 


Review.” 
a 1 es ot == ———t 
Elder Conklin. _| 4 NEW CONCORDANCE. THE PERFECT TEXT FINDER! 
- And Other Stories. By FRANK HArrRiIs, late editor Published 15 Oct., 1894. 


of ‘‘The Fortnightly Review.’’ Crown 8yo, cloth, 


> Walker’s Comprehensive 
Mrs. Margaret Woods’s. New A: Conco rdance. 


The Vagabonds. 


By MARGARET L, Woops, Author of “A Village " i 
It is a concordance pure and simple. 


Temgedyy” Esther! Vanhomrigh,” ete. 12mo, Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. Its references are in strict Biblical order. 

cloth, $1.50. One aiphabet for all words, including proper names. ‘ Ags Li td names mee accented. = 

‘A strong, good story, as clean as the snowflake, th By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and facility in examination are secure 
bero and Getoine baine ihe clown and the clown's wife 50,000 more references than Cruden’s, besides substituting important words for unessential ones. 
in a traveling circus.” Compact and of a size handy for use. Well printed, on good paper; strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 


| 980 pp., Price, Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 
MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHED BY THE 


66 Fifth Avenue. New York. Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSso- 
OIATION, 


The eighth annual meeting was held, Oct. 
9-11, in Los Angeles. The absence of Dr. 
Hutchins, who has recently gone from here to 
Honolulu, was fittingly recognized by resolu- 
tions. Southern California is an attractive 
country and the City of the Angels a charm- 
ing place, but the clergymen seemed to take 
greater advantage of the opportunity than the 
laymen, so that one delegate asked rather 
naively in the free parliament, whether a lay 
association could not profitably be formed. 
A high level for the meetings was set by the 
sermon, wherein was developed the thought 
of the sure leadership of God in His church, 
adapted to all its changing needs and ade- 
quate for every emergency, whether in doc- 
trine or life. 

The topics considered were eminently prac- 
tical and, whether designed or not, followed 
the order of natural development of the child 
into the man. The report of the committee on 
Our Sunday School Work was followed by a 
paper upon the present lessons, A Year with 
Christ, and by an address on the C. 8. S. and 
P. S. by Rev. H. P. Case. This society is 
really the mother of churches and Sunday 
schools, fifty churches having been organized 
during the past year from as many Sunday 
schools started by its agents, and over 300 in 
the past six years. 

The greetings of Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists through their representatives were 
heartily received and highly appreciated. 
Both made eloquent appeals for uniting, irre- 
spective of party or church lines, upon ag- 


gressive work against the saloon, social evils, | 


gambling and other forms of vice and crime. 
Our Temperance Work was also a vigorous 
plea to unite with other Christian and reli- 
gious bodies in securing the nomination and 
election of such men only as would pledge 
their influence and support toward temper- 
ance lawsand enforcement. Resolutions were 
afterward passed and a standing committee 
appointed for carrying out the idea. 

How to Promote the Fellowship of Our 
Churches was another practical subject, well 
analyzed and suggestively answered, finding 
a very timely application in the raising of 
$69 for the Santa Ana church, thus clearing 
off the balance of the debt on its recently 
dedicated house of worship, and confirming 
the splendid faith of pastor and people. 

The reports from the churches were, on the 
whole, encouraging, in spite of the hard times. 
‘An evening session was given up to the re- 
port of the superintendent of home missions, 
Rev. J. T. Ford, and to addresses by three 
itinerant missionaries, men who are at work 
in small stations, mining camps and out of 
the way places in the Mojave desert, along 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, from Barstow 
100 miles or more into Arizona, beyond Nee- 
dles, where the thermometer sometimes goes 


“1 haven’t had 
a bit of trouble get- 


ting binding to 
match my new Fall 
gowns; I a 
use the 
famous * 
s 
© a 
ce Bias 
e * Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 


which come in all shades and 


last as long as the skirt.” 


Look for **S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. Accept no substitute. 
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up to 116° in the shade, and in mountain 
hamlets where some Christians have not 
seen a minister for seventeen years. The 
paper upon Problems in Church Work Among 
the Young was a vivid presentation of the 
fact that now young people have a recognized 
place in the church. The question is not now, 
as formerly, how to get them inside, but how 
to keep them in-the church. 

The Efficient Church—What It Is and How 
to Get It, Christian Education—Its Needs and 
Uses, and The Interests of Pomona College 
were among the topics later considered. For- 
eign Missions was effectively presented by 
Rey. Walter Frear of the American Board. 
Mr. Frear’s address led to the appointment of 
a standing committee on foreign missions and 
to the passing of a resolution recommending 
that the churches send, prior to Thanksgiving 
Day, a special offering to the Board at the rate 
of twenty-five cents per member toward the 
extinction of the present indebtedness. 

Applied Christianity was considered undet 
The Menace of Congested Wealth in America; 
Is Private Property a Social Trust? No; 
What Christianity Has To Do with Business 
Problems. The paper upon the third su b-topic 
not only formed a fitting close to the general 
subject of the evening, but lifted the Spirit 
of the closing session into the high region 
where the meetings began. C. M. C. 


THE vegetable pain destroyer, Pond’s Extract. Is 
prescribed by leading physicians. Avoid imitations. 
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LITTLE RED 


THE “BROWNI 


Drawn, Patented and Copyrighted (Jan. 5, 1921) 


By PALMER COX. 


} The Little Folks can now 
have their favorite “ Brown- 

to play with; looking ‘ 

just likereal live “Brownies” ,otiWb&, 


ures to a yard of cloth. 

These, in addition to the other 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep- 
resented by these illustrations, are 
printed on cotton cloth in hand- 
some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. | 
» Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. 
For sale by your dry goods dealer. fi 
‘he does not have them, show him this - 
advertisement and ask him to get you some. " 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 
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MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
and all troubles of the feet. 
Warranted Hand Made. 
Need no preening in, and recom- 
mended by our best physicians. 
Send tor pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 © Beacon St., Boston. ; 

Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 
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ENGLISH 
HALL St. Michacl’s 
CLO He Chimes. 


Also Clocks striking the hours and half-heurs 
only, for One Hundred Dollars and upward.s 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St.. Boston. 


the Children. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c. 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address, 
. with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 

& Co., Galesburg, Il], Mention paper. 


The Burlington Plan 
of Church Work. 


A pamphlet giving special details regarding organ- 
ized church work according to what is known as 
the ‘‘ Burlington Plan” will be sent to any one in- 
terested on receipt of a two-cent stamp. It covers 
District Visiting Sunday Evening Service Club, 
Mid-week Meetings, etc. It will be useful to any 
church planning for more aggressive work. Address 


Rey. F. F. LEWIS, Burlington, Vt. 


Westminster, 
Whittington 


AND 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FisK & CO. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also a deheaaehad and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1394. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Prinet- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S. B. 


NEw YORK, NEw YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 4. Kindergarten Oct. 10. Fifteenth year. 
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You pay for quality only. 
cure a name which is a household word 
in every State in the Union. In over 
a quarter-million homes the name Estey 
is synonymous with fine music. 


Every one who has once 
tried the Estey organ is 
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‘* Emerson’s 
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Quartettes.”’ 


Most attractive collec- 
tion of male quartet 
songs published for 
years. Paper, 60 cts., 
$5.40 per doz., not pre- 


‘“« Holden’s 
Sacred Music for 
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Newly published. Acol- 
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HOW ARE WE ABLE TO DO IT? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the WORLD’S FAIR trade, by 
ONE OF THE LARGEST TIANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD, 


and were left on their hands. In oider to dispose of them Quickly we make this unheard-ot offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, 
after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER PLATED with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different 
building of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, and dates 1492-18938, and wording. 
‘“‘World’s Fair City.”” _They are genuine works of art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for $9; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 cents. Sent in elegant plush lined case properly 
packed and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., Sole Agents, Dept. A 421, 20 Adams St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


What the ‘Christian at Work,’’ of New York, has to say in their issue of March 21, 1894: 


‘These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and 
useful souvenirs of the World’s Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question return the money 
sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. We do not believe, however, that they will be called upon to do so.” 


“We have investigated the business methods of the Leonard Manufacturing Company in connection with the above proposition, and feel warranted 
in saying that Interior readers ordering this article will be well treated, and will secure full value for their money inyested.”— The Interior. 


“We would not feel warranted in publishing this advertisement if we did not have confidence in the advertiser, and were thoroughly satisfied that 


the goods advertised are all they claim for them. Many of our women at ‘The Temple” have seen and bought them, thereby testifying to their value.” 
—The Union Signal. 
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THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent.free. 


One old and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Club of five, one at least being new, 10.00. 


CHURCH CLUB AGENTS. ‘Those who are willing to 
make a canvass of their church and community 
should write us for terms. We pay very liberally 
for such work. 

We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,.V¢ send tne 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. * 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 

The first of the 2nd Series will appear Nov. 8. 
First six numbers will be based on the / Am’s of 
Jesus. Subseriptions for Series of 1894-1895, issued 
semi-monthly, at 25 cents each, will now be received. 


No. i of First Series, A Service of Thanksgiving. 


No. 21 of Second Series, ‘‘1 Am,’’ the first of six 

services on the I Am’s of Jesus, ready Nov, 13. 
ist SERIES, 1=20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3.—Christmastide. 4—New Tents oi nexlondidai 
10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day, 15—Children’s Sunday. 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth, 
8—House of our God. ll—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsHIP, 17— Abide 
with us.” 18—‘ Eternal light of light.”’ 19—“ I will extol 


Thee.” 20—“ God be with us for the night is closing.” 
| next National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches will be held at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., whose invitation of three years 
ago has been repeated. Rev. Dr. EB. N. 
Packard, pastor of Plymouth Church of 
that city, has been chosen on the provi- 
sional committee to take the place of Rev. 
M. W. Montgomery, deceased. The council 
will meet on the second week in October, 
1895, and the week following the American 
Board will hold its annual meeting in 
Brooklyn. No doubt some who had antici- 
pated a journey to the Pacific coast will be 
disappointed that the council is not to be 
held in San Francisco, as had been pro- 
pesed. But satisfactory rates could not be 
“secured from the railroads and this trip 
will have to be postponed. Inasmuch as 
delegates are not likely to have their ex- 
penses paid by the churches, the disappoint- 
ment will not be general, and the meeting 
will unquestionably be more largely at- 
tended and more representative in Syracuse 
than in San Francisco. Besides, since the 
council has never met in New York, it is 


fair that the older State should have the 
preference. 


T is at last definitely settled that the 


With Professor Swing’s death the Central 
Church of Chicago dies, as an organization. 
Its influence will live. It and its pastor 
have witnessed to important truth, and have 
inspired many to nobler living. But would 
not the families connected with it have had 
larger interest in Christian work for the 
world and have contributed more effectually 
to that work, and have trained up children 
to wider co-operation in it, if the church 
had joined with others in carrying out plans 
for such Christian service? Would not its 
pastor have looked forward with more satis- 
faction to the end of his labor if he could 
have had confidence that the church would 
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goon in its strength after his death? There 
may be rare cases where a talented minister 
is called to stand apart with his friends and 
preacb. the gospel as he views it. But even 
then the enthusiasm which he and they feel 
will be greater in looking forward at the 
beginning than in looking backward from 
the end. A wise master builder may well 
hesitate, when he feels himself out of har- 
mony with his denomination, before listen- 
ing to the advice of his followers to lead 
them to build up a church of his own. 


The Rural New Yorker vouches for a story 
which ought to be read by fathers who are 
disposed to compromise with their con- 
science in politics or business. The directors 
of an agricultural society in the State of 
New York voted to allow the gamblers to 
run ‘‘ wheel games”’ at the fair under their 
control, the prizes to be cigars not money. 
It was not long before the report came that 
the ‘‘wheels’’ were running openly for 
money, and one of the directors who had 
voted to sell the privilege was sent to in- 
vestigate. He not only found that the re- 
port was true, but found his own son, a boy 
of fourteen, engaged as assistant with one 
of the gamblers. ‘‘See here, pa,’’ said the 
boy, as his father was dragging him away, 
‘¢the man said he would give me $5 to work 
for him today. He has got $300 now in 
three hours.’’ ‘‘No honest business can 
pay you $5 per day,’’ was the father’s an- 
swer, and he not only took his son away 
but broke up the gambling altogether. No 
wonder that the Rural New Yorker asks, 
‘“‘How about another man’s boy?’’ Sup- 
pose it were certain that compromise with 
wrong could bring no temptation to our 
own children—would that justify us in giv- 
ing Satan a latchkey to our neighbor’s door? 


The Unitarian denomination represents 
more wealth in proportion to its numbers 
than any other in this country. But if its 
gifts for extending the faith it is supposed 
to hold are a measure of its estimate of the 
value of that faith, it is not strange that 
the denomination does not increase. Sen- 
ator Hoar, who presided at the recent 
Unitarian Conference at Saratoga, said of 
a Worcester conference of Congregational 
churches: ‘‘These fourteen churches give 
thousands annually more than the en- 
tire 440 churches of the Unitarian faith, 
with all their wealth, with all their influ- 
ence and with all their emphasis on good 
works’’; and he asked the pertinent question 
whether it was worth while to make any 
efforts to convert such churches to Unitari- 
anism—‘‘ whether they had not better re- 
main, with all their errors of faith, raising 
$58,971 a year, rather than to come over to 
us, if their works are to be performed in 
the future in the Unitarian proportion.” 
At the recent Lake Mohonk Indian Confer- 
ence Mrs. Bullard, sister of President Eliot 
of Harvard, pleaded for the continuance of 
government aid to the Indian school main- 
tained by the Unitarians, amounting, we 
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believe, to about $5,000 annually, on the 
ground that otherwise the school would 
have to be given up, as Unitarian churches 
would not contribute the necessary funds, 
She added, as a further reason why the aid 
should be given, that the teachers did not 
try to make the Indian children Unitarians, 
but to make them Christians. Our Unita- 
rian friends lay great emphasis, as Senator 
Hoar remarked, on good works. Is not this 
a time for them to show their faith by their 
works? 


The voluntary labor given in the manage- 
ment of our churches and the religious or- 
ganizations connected with them, and in 
the larger educational and missionary bodies 
amounts to a great deal in the aggregate, 
and its wise distribution is of great im- 
portance. Whenever a man shows an espe- 
cial fitness for such work he is likely to 
be overwhelmed with it, unless he resists 
unyieldingly the pressure which is sure to 
be brought to bear onhim. The administra- 
tion of our great benevolent societies, for 
example, involves world-wide interests, and 
to master the business of any one of them 
so as to direct its affairs is a large task. 
If one should accept a place on its board 
of directors without thoroughly informing 
himself concerning its work, he would 
either impose an unfair burden on others 
or risk the success of the society, to say 
nothing of the detriment to other and im- 
perative trusts he has already assumed. 
Each man must be his own judge of what 
and how much he can do wisely of this vol- 
untary service, and he will make a mistake 
if he does not jealously reserve the needed 
time for the cultivation of his own mind 
and heart. 


<< 


MARCUS DODS. 


Scotland has furnished to Christendom a 
notable number of preachers and scholars. 
It possesses today a group in no respects 
inferior to the men of other years. At the 
Oxford Summer School of Theology the 
staff of teachers was composed very largely 
of Scotchmen, Edinburgh and Glasgow being 
drawn upon to a greater extent than Cam- 
bridge or Oxford. This was due not more 
to the predominance of the Established 
Church at the great educational centers of 
England than to the ability of the men oc- 
cupying professorial chairs in Scotland. 
Prominent among them is Marcus Dods, an 
excellent likeness of whom we present to 
our readers this week. <A native of Nor- 
thumberland, Eng., and a son of a Presby- 
terian minister, his life has been spent 
mainly on Scottish soil. His earlier educa- © 
tion was at Edinburgh Academy and Uni- 
versity, and his training in theology was had 
at the New College in the samecity. Grad- 
uating thence in 1858, he preached in various 
places until 1864, when he was settled as 
pastor of the Renfield Free Church, Glas- 
gow. Here he remained until he accepted 
in 1889 the professorship of New Testament 
exegesis in the college from which he was 
graduated, and for the last five years he has 
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been a member of that conspicuously strong 
theological staff, being in constant demand 
among the churches as a supply. 

Naturally we on this side the water know 
Dr. Dods best through his books. He has 
been a prolific writer, chiefly of expository 
and exegetical literature. He edited the 
English translation of Lange’s Life of Christ, 
while his hand-books on various books of the 
Old and New Testament are of great value 
to Bible students. His work on the Para- 
bles has passed through several editions 
and of his later productions none is more 
useful than the compact little volume en- 
titled An Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, 

Theologically Dr. Dods is considerably 
more conservative than some of his breth- 
ren in the Free Church. To be sure he was 
tried for heresy when he was appointed to 
his present chair, but he was triumphantly 
acquitted and the trial broke the force of 
similar efforts to depose Dr. Bruce of Glas- 
gow. Cautious, candid and painstaking, 
Dr. Dods would not rank among the pio- 
neers of theological advance, but he has no 
superior in the art of making his great eru- 
dition serviceable to ordinary people. 

We consider our readers and ourselves 
fortunate in our being able to accompany 
the portrait of Dr. Dods with an article 
from his pen. It is the first of a series on 
Difficult Sayings of Our Lord, in which he 
will take up one by one several of the ut- 
terances of Jesus which are apparently hard 
to comprehend. In these days, when the 
cry is, ‘‘ back to Christ,” it. is worth much 
to have an exposition of passages more or 
less in dispute from one who has given 
many of the sixty years of his life to diligent 
study of the four gospels. 


—— 


CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS THINKING. 


This is the annual season of religious 
conferences and conventions. The topics 
discussed appear with abundant repetition 
in religious and secular newspapers, and 
some of the most noted addresses are 
printed in full every week. We have com- 
pared these topics, of which our church 
news columns furnish abundant lists, with 
those of twenty-five years ago and follow- 
ing, noting the gradual changes from year 
to year. We do not know of a more fruit- 
ful study of the movement of religious 
thinking than this, which may be extended 
by examination of reviews of religious 
literature, of the most popular elective 
studies in higher institutions of learning 
and in many other directions. 

There is a range of topics which through 
the entire quarter of a century have held an 
even place. These include the work of mis- 
sions, Christian education, temperance, 
church polity, the Sabbath and giving. 
There is another list of subjects which may 
be found in all the years, but concerning 
which public opinion has passed and is pas- 
sing through important changes. Among 
these are the doctrines of the evolution of 
man and the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the authority and necessity of creeds, the 
position of women in the church, in politics 
and in higher education. But what most 
attracts the attention of the student in 
making comparisons between the religious 
discussions of twenty-five years ago and 
now is the disappearance of a certain 
range of subjects formerly prominent, and 
the dominance of another class which has 
within the last decade come to take posses- 
sion of the religious public mind. 
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Never, perhaps, were the themes of dis- 
cussion so nearly alike in church assemblies 
of all denominations as now. A glance 
over the reports of conferences and associa- 
tions in our columns for the past few weeks 
will furnish ample illustration of this fact. 
The nature of these themes is indicated by 
a few titles chosen at random: Christianity 
and the Labor Question, Has the Church 
Failed in Its Mission to the Working Men? 
The Kingdom Now or By and By? Good 
Citizenship, The Progress of Christ’s King- 
dom Hindered by the Church, Money and 
the Kingdom, Woman and the Kingdom, 
Methods for Reaching the Unchurched, The 
Trend toward Church Unity, The Relation 
of the Church to Social Movements. On 
the other hand, one looks almost in vain for 
any topic expressing personal relations with 
God, such as Prayer, Temptation, Sin, 
Atonement, The Life Hid with Christ, Re- 
ligious Conversation, The Work of the Holy 
Spirit and kindred themes which had a de- 
creasing prominence a quarter of a century 
ago. Considerable attention is given to the 
Bible, but itis directed to the history and 
authority of the Scriptures rather than to 
their use as revealing God to the soul seek- 
ing Him. 

This remarkable change in the subjects 
of thought is in no sense peculiar to Con- 
gregationalists. Episcopalians are often 
cited as most conservative so far as treating 
political or social subjects are concerned. 
But the addresses of their leading officials 
this fall, from Bishop Whipple of Minne- 
sota to Bishop Potter of New York, have 
been ringing with warnings and incitements 
concerning the duties of Christians to soci- 
ety and the importance of their giving at- 
tention to social problems. Bishop Whip- 
ple says indeed: ‘‘ I am afraid we preach too 
much about getting ready for heaven be- 
yond the grave and all too little about bring- 
ing heaven down to the earth by kindness 
and by the brotherhood of children of our 
Father in heayen,’’ But the columns of the 
newspapers of his church do not justify his 
fear. He touches a more real ground for 
alarm when, referring in the same address 
to the faith of a quarter of a century ago, 
he says: ‘‘It may have been a poor religion, 
but when men have lost all sense of account- 
ability to a higher power, when they have 
admitted no eternal standard of righteous- 
ness and limited many horizons to the grave, 
society has perished.”’ 

By the comparisons of which we have 
spoken, matters of gravest moment force 
themselves into view, concerning which we 
have not space to speak atlength. Perhaps 
the most patent fact is that the supreme 
authority of God and the necessity of every 
one giving a personal account of his deeds 
to Him have receded into the background. 
We do not mean to say that these are denied 
among the churches, but that they are not 
pressed as the dominant motives. Personal 
and certainly civic righteousness are coming 
to be insisted on more vehemently than ever 
before within our memory, but mainly on 
the ground of men’s responsibility to man. 
The doctrine of the last generation, that 
man’s chief end is to glorify God, may 
almost be said to be changed to mean that 
God’s chief end is to glorify man. 

Is not the time near when the nobler 
thinking will again assume itssway? When 
without needlessly surrendering interest in 
social and political movements the sense of 
personal accountability to God will give 
that sacredness to men’s duties to men 
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without which social movements will fail of 
their highest results? The true revival of 
righteousness is a revival of longing for the 
presence of the holy God, for inward as- 
surance of peace with Him, of overmaster- - 
ing desire to win souls one by one to fel- 
lowship with Him by realizing redemption 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Is it not 
time to give greater prominence to these 
themes in pulpits and prayer meetings, con- 
ferences and associations of churches? 


THE LOWELL MEETING. 


The A. M. A. was fortunate this year in 
holding the only Congregational national 
anniversary in New England. The place was 
convenient of access and near the center of a 
multitude of people who have the interests 
of this society at heart. The entertaining 
churches, as well as the city itself, were 
generous in their hospitality. The program 
was admirably arranged to display the work 
in its variety, its history, its principles, and 
with effective illustrations. The governor 
of Massachusetts, the mayor of Lowell, 
presidents of New England colleges, prom- 
inent pastors, officers of the society and of 
co-operating societies, with workers from 
all parts of the wide field, occupied the 
platform. Besides the regular sessions, a 
woman’s meeting, a Christian Endeavor 
meeting and a banquet with addresses 
attracted great audiences. How so much 
could be packed into two days is a marvel, 
but, thanks to wise planning and the firm- 
ness and courtesy of President Gates, it 
was done without friction or failure of any 
kind. 

Though the attendance was mainly from 
New England and the Middle States, the 
audience was a thoroughly representative 
one. The proportion of men, and especially 
of laymen, was noticeable. The meeting 
was pervaded by spiritual earnestness and 
power. The discussions included national, 
social and industrial questions, and treated 
them all as religious problems. They 
brought out important facts concerning 
the relations of the mountain white, the 
negro, the Indian and the Chinaman to this 
and to other nations. The meeting was ed- 
ucative as well as inspiring. It would have 
repaid for attendance even those not directly 
interested in the work of the association. 

The service of this society is’ unique. It 
reaches over the barriers of race and nation, 
and, without going beyond the bounds of 
our own country, it indirectly affects by its 
work the continents of Asia and Africa, It 
is doing much to bring to an end the long 
outgrown and now absurd legislation which 
treats Indian tribes as foreign nations and 
fosters their isolation and savagery. It is 
breaking down or melting away barriers 
which all men are coming to feel are out 
of place in our time, and is hastening the 
day when ‘‘there cannot be... barba- 
rian, Scythian, bondman, freeman,” because 
Christ is all and in all, 

Our confidence is increased by this meet- 
ing that the debt of the association will be 
soon paid, that larger streams will flow into 
its treasury, that the work of its self deny- 
ing teachers and missionaries will be more 
widely appreciated, and that the young 
men and women will be multiplied who 
shall go forth from its schools and colleges 
to be Christian citizens among their own 
people and to be genuine missionaries of 
Christ in every sphere into which they 
shall enter. 
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IS FAITH A DIVINE GIFT OR A 
HUMAN ACQUIREMENT? 

Is it not both? The power to believe, the 
reasons for faith, the opportunity of its ex- 
ercise and the impulse to use this oppor- 
tunity certainly are gifts of God. Without 
them we should not believe in Him. On 
the other hand the definite act of faith, 
however earnestly prompted and encouraged 
by the Holy Spirit, involves a personal 
choice and effert which is distinctly human. 
Were this not true our faith, if we were to 
exhibit any, would be the act of puppets 
rather than of free, intelligent beings. It 
' would not be faith in any true sense. 

The Bible, without obscuring the divine 
element, seems to emphasize the human. 
The fact that all men are bidden to exercise 
faith proves that, so far as it is a divine 
gift, itis bestowed upon every one. Fail- 
ure to believe means failure to appreciate 
and use one’s power and opportunity to be- 
lieve. 
the matter. Many who declare themselves 
willing to believe in God through Jesus 
Christ but positively unable, are quite sin- 
cere. Usually they lack a sufficiently clear 
understanding of what faith means and in- 
volves. They suppose themselves called 
upon to believe much more than really is 
required. Sometimes they think they must 
assent toa whole, formal system of theology, 
much of which they do not comprehend, 
instead of simply putting their loving trust 
in Christ, the Elder Brother and Redeemer, 
as they would inastanch and proved earthly 
friend. 

Theological systems are indispensable, al- 
though many are too elaborate to be grasped 
easily by ordinary minds. To believe in 
Jesus in the simplest, most matter-of-fact 
manner is to accept certain fundamental 
theologicaltruths. But when the simplicity 
of essential faith is understood, the diffi- 
culty of belief usually lies not in the intel- 
lect but in the will. He who is truly will- 
ing to believe and desirous of believing re- 
ceives from the divine Spirit aid which en- 
ables him to believe. The divine comes at 
once to the aid of the human and faith is 
the result. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

President Cleveland has traveled from his 
summer home in Massachusetts to his offi- 
cial residence in Washington, stopping long 
enough in New York to visit friends and at- 
tend the theater, but failing to register or 
show any interest in the success of the Dem- 
ocratic candidates for governor, Congress 
or the Legislature. Negatively this counts 
as repudiation of the candidates. Coupled 
with the advice to Democrats by the admin- 
istration organs, like the Times and Brook- 
lyn Hagle, to vote against Mr. Hill and for 
the ‘‘reform”’ candidates for Congress, it 
must be clear'now to Mr. Hill and Tam- 
many that they need not count upon Mr. 
Cleveland and his friends for support. On 
the other hand, ex-President Harrison will 
speak in New York City at a great meeting 
in the interests of Mr. Morton. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley has made a remarkable tour through 
the Empire State during the week, and 
from now on men of national reputation 
will co operate heartily with the Republi- 
can State committee, As for the campaign 
in the metropolis, it waxes fiercer. The 
Tammany candidate, in his letter of accept- 
ance, acknowledges that venality flourishes 
in the police department, but denies that 
Tammany is responsible forit. As for him- 
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self he pledges himself to thoroughly re- 
form the departments should he be elected 
—which is not probable. The very marked 
increase in the registration, the early pre- 
cautions taken against colonization and the 
voting of ‘‘repeaters,’’ the constantly aug- 
mented anti-Tammany forces with their 
harmonious co-operation thus far, and the 
open dissensions within the Tammany ranks 
all justify the hope. The Committee of 
Seventy’s open letter to the public just 
issued is an unanswerable document. 


Commissioner Sheehan has been before 
the Lexow Committee this week, and while 
Mr. Goff as yet has not proved him directly 
responsible for the crimes of his subordi- 
nates, he has managed to get him to con- 
fess that the police commissioners knew of 
the existence of evil, did naught to suppress 
it, and moved against the poolroom gam- 
blers last year, not because the gamblers 
were breaking the law, but because Richard 
Croker’s spite wished them punished for 
injuries done to him. The attempt of the 
agents of the police to prevent the Lexow 
Committee from getting one Mrs. Hermann 
on the stand, she having paid them much 
tribute as a keeper of a disorderly house, 
has failed, but the audacity of the attempt 
to snatch her from the custody of officers 
bringing her on from Chicago where she 
with so many of her class had fled shows 
how desperate the police higher officials in 
New York have become since the Lexow 
vise began to close in on them. In New 
Hayen, thanks to Dr. Newman Smyth and 
the Law and Order League, the police have 
been forced to act, and certain gamblers 
who for years have been bleeding the young 
men of the city and college have had their 
lairs invaded for the first time and their 
ruinous business shattered. In Boston in- 
dications continue of a purpose to suppress 
certain forms of vice and compel a higher 
grade of service from the police force, but 
there are still those who question the sin- 
cerity of the police commissioners. Mr. 
Henry Chase of the Watch and Ward Society 
is one of the latter class. 


Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant and Drs. Andrew and Bushnell—the 
American women physicians—who have led 
the crusade against the renewal by the Lon- 
don County Council of the licenses of cer- 
tain of the London music halls which serve 
as places of assignation, have won a great 
victory. Oct. 26 was a remarkable day 
in the great metropolis, Throngs crowded 
in and about the council chamber. Busi- 
ness on the stock exchange was affected and 
gambling on the council’s decision was more 
a feature of the day than the routine busi- 
ness. St. Martin’s Town Hall was crowded 
with the religious people of the city praying 
that the council might be led to see and do 
theright. Within the council chamber were 
110 of its 136 members—an unprecedentedly 
large number. The debate lasted from 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M., when seventy-five voted to 
uphold the restrictions recommended by the 
licensing company to govern in the issuing 
of a Jicense to the Empire Theater and 
thirty-two voted against the committee. 
The theater closed that evening and has not 
reopened, and its managers say it will not. 
To attain this victory the decent people of 
London have had to submit to contempt, 
misrepresentation and scorn from worldlings 
among journalists, authors and men of 
affairs, who thought that the use of epi- 
thets and the revamping of ancient argu- 
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ments in defense of toleration of the social 
evil would influence the members of the 
County Council to rebuke their committee. 
And it may as well be said here that it has 
not elevated the New York Tribune nor its 
London correspondent—Mr. G. W. Smalley 
—in the eyes of its Christian subscribers to 
find him using its columns as a vehicle for 
contemptuous references to the motives and 
ideals of those who have led in this reform. 


Lord Rosebery in two speeches, one at 
Sheffield and the other at Bradford, has out- 
lined the domestic and foreign policy of the 
Liberal party. His speech at Sheffield was 
remarkable for the warmth of his eulogy 
of the dying czar as a ‘‘ victor in peace,” 
“the greatest guarantee of the peace of the 
world,’’ etc. As for British interference 
with Japan and China he acknowledged that 
Great Britain, acting in concert with other 
European powers, had considered the mat- 
ter, but they all had agreed that the time 
for submitting conditions to the combatants 
had not come. He denied that France and 
England had been on the verge of war be- 
cause of Madagascar, and was compelled to 
admit that France had treaty rights, which 
so long as she did not exceed Great Britain 
was bound to respect. Indeed, this state- 
ment might have been foreseen, since the 
Hovas, realizing the futility of expecting aid 
from Great Britain, have lately been reced- 
ing from their belligerent attitude. In his 
Bradford speech the premier revealed some- 
what the plan of campaign against the 
House of Lords, and gave the rallying cry 
in an issue which he declares is the greatest 
the British have had to solve since the coun- 
try resisted the tyranny of the Stuarts. To 
those who believe in the abolition of the 
upper house Lord Rosebery’s program will 
not be popular, for, though he believes the 
house as it exists at present is a mockery 
and an invitation to revolution, neverthe- 
less he believes in a second chamber. His 
plan as far as it is outlined seems to be this, 
viz., to submit at the proper time to the 
present Parliament a resolution affirming 
that the Commons is unmistakably the dom- 
inant partner in the imperial legislature. 
When this is passed by the Commons and 
indorsed by the ministry a direct appeal to 
the people on the simple issue of a revision 
of the constitution in the direction indi- 
cated by the resolution will be made. If 
indorsed by the people in an unmistakable 
way then something, it is supposed, would 
give way. That the Tories realize the pop- 
ular drift is evident from the fact that Lord 
Salisbury, who is soon to reply to Lord Rose- 
bery, is reported on good authority to have 
in readiness a scheme of reorganization 
which recognizes the elective as well as the 
heredity principle of selection of peers. 


The forced retirement of Bismarck from 
the helm of the German nation meant much 
to Germany and Europe. It gave hope to 
the rapidly. growing Socialist party that the 
stern repression of them which the Iron 
Chancellor advocated would not obtain, and 
the hope has been justified by the acts of 
Caprivi. It also at once made clear the 
fact that so long as the present emperor 
reigned no chancellor need ever expect to 
administer with a free hand; thereafter he 
must be simply the subordinate of the 
kaiser and respond to all his fickle moods. 
Incidentally, also, it brought to the front a 
question of administrative method, since 
with Bismarck’s retirement his opinion that 
one man should fill the two posts of chan 
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cellor of the empire and president of the 
Prussian Council of Ministers was set at 
naught and General Caprivi was made chan- 
cellor and Count Botho zu Eulenberg the 
Prussian president of council. General 
Caprivi entered upon his work with a peer- 
less reputation as a general. His career as 
a statesman has been most creditable. He 
has stood fora firm but not severe control 
of the Socialists. He has negotiated a com- 
mercial treaty with Russia which, while it 
has aggravated the landowners and agricul- 
turists of the empire, has benefited the 
manufacturers and the great multitude of 
consumers. His unwillingness to oppress 
Socialists and his opposition to the selfish 
interests of the agrarians have worked to- 
gether to produce his downfall. Against 
much opposition he had won the support of 
the Federal Council to his moderate pro- 
gram for the government during the coming 
session of the Reichstag, and this, too, with 
the approval of the emperor. Suddenly, 
within twenty-four hours, Wilhelm changed 
his attitude, and Caprivi had no recourse 
but to offer his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted. Im order that no personal affront 
might seem to be intended, Caprivi’s rival— 
Count Eulenberg—also was withdrawn from 
his important post, and today Wilhelm has 
at his right hand, filling the two offices of 
chancellor and Prussian minister of state, 
Prince Hohenlohe, until recently governor 
of Alsace-Lorraine. He is a man of high 
birth, pure character, but negative qualities, 
and more likely to execute the emperor’s 
decrees than was Caprivi. 


Germany naturally is startled by the sud- 
denness of the transition, seemingly so 
unnecessary, unless it be that Wilhelm II. 
has determined to return to the policies for 
which Bismarck stood, having already con- 
fessed by the reunion of the two offices in 
the one man that the great ex-chancellor 
was correct. The change does not necessa- 
rily imply any modification of Germany’s 
foreign policy, hence Europe is not greatly 
alarmed, though with every change now—be 
it ever so slight or apparently insignificant 
—a tremor runs through the body politic. 
That Germany intends to retaliate upon us 
for our recent legislation affecting the value 
of her former large exports of beet sugar is 
apparent, the importation of fresh beef and 
cattle to Germany from this country after 
Oct. 28 being prohibited, the nominal rea- 
son given for the order being fear of the 
introduction of Texas fever among German 
herds. 


The conference at the Vatican, now in 
session, is the result of the diplomacy and 
persistency of Leo XIII., who has many 
ambitions, and‘one of them is the absolute 
reunion of the Roman Catholic Church and 
its kindred in the Orient. To secure this 
end he has brought about a conference in 
Rome at which two atleast of the patriarchs 
of the Armenian Catholic Church and repre- 
sentatives of the Copts, the Maronites and 
other of the minor sects are present, the 
Roman fold being represented by Leo him- 
self and Cardinals Rampolla, Ledochowski. 
Two weeks ago it seemed doubtful whether 
the Armenian Catholic dignitaries would be 
permitted to leave Turkey to attend the con- 
ference, but, that obstacle removed, Leo’s 
dream came true—at least to the extent of 
meeting eye to eye the dissident brethren. 
Whether in the fortnight set apart for nego- 
tiations the Eastern ecclesiastics can be made 
to yield their viewsis a question which time 
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alone can answer. Since the last effort was 
made to win them, the doctrines of the im- 
maculate conception and the infallibility of 
the Pope have been formulated, and it is 
not believed that this will tend to make the 
possibility of agreement greater. 


Japan’s invasion of China has begun, the 
entire army having crossed the Yalu. What 
with the facts telling of the capture of 
Kulienchao on the 26th without a blow in 
its defense being struck by the Chinese, 
and the unanimity of the testimony of Eu- 
ropeans just home from China relative to 
the demoralization of the Chinese army 
and the incapacity of the officials, it does 
not seem rash to predict that ere long Muk- 
den and Peking might be in the hands of 
the Japanese were it not for the necessity, 
which the latter fully realize, of arranging 
for their retreat to the coast as well as for 
the advance to the interior. Those who 
wish to see how an educated Chinaman re- 
gards the situation would do well to read 
the article by Yan Phou Lee in last week’s 
Harper's Weekly. He evidently has no faith 
in the present Manchurian dynasty and 
would not’ grieve to see it overthrown. 
Japan purposes to wage the war in accord- 
ance with the principles which Christian 
nations have laid down for international 
contests, and the imperial order recogniz- 
ing the Red Cross Society and instructing 
the soldiers to refrain from acts of revenge 
and deeds of plunder is one to stir the 
heart with gratitude and wonder as one 
recalls Japan’s past. But the letters of Mr. 
Creelman to the New York World describ- 
ing the battle of Ping Yang and its results 
tell of awful atrocities committed by the 
Chinese, not only upon their wounded or 
dead opponents and captives, but also upon 
the women and children of the country 
through which they have marched. The 
Japanese Parliament just before adjourn- 
ment distinctly affirmed the willingness of 
the people to support the mikado in his 
disposition to permit no European inter- 
ference with the war or its fruits. 


Some of Hawaii’s best men are thinking of 
urging the republic to adopt the Gothenburg 
system of controlling the liquor traffic. The 
Hawaiian Star and the Friend indorse it. 
Australia in the South Pacific gave the pro- 
tected ballot to Great Britain and the United 
States. Scandinavia in the North Atlantic 
may come to be identified with the abolition 
of the element of personal profit in the man- 
agement of the liquor traffic. 

While regretting the fate of any woman 
compelled to marry where love is not, and 
wishing that Princess Alix of Hesse could 
have found moral strength to refuse to enter 
into any compact of the kind, she must be 
given credit for refusing to vilify the faith of 
her fathers. She will enter the Greek Church 
on special terms, making it a mere matter of 
form, and nominal agreement with her hus- 
band’s faith. 

The Indian Territory is overrun with bands 

of robbers, who have no fear of the local courts 
and need apparently the stern discipline that 
a contest with federal soldiers or judges 
would give them. 
- The czar of Russia has rallied and surprised 
physicians and friends, His wonderful phy- 
gique may enable him to recover. If so, he 
will have the rare privilege of reading what 
his contemporaries think of him. Lord Rose- 
bery’s eulogy is referred to elsewhere. 


2. 


The grand jury of Union County, N. J., very 
properly has brought in a strong presentment 
against the lotteries which flourish at church 
fairs. It is lamentable that clergymen and 
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laymen who inveigh against gambling at 
race tracks and in faro dens cannot see that 
the church has no business, in ways equally 
reprehensible, to raise funds for its support. 


ee 


IN BRIEF. 


We call special attention to the article by 
Professor Shaler, which is the first of a series 
of four designed to show the relation of cer- 
tain provinces of human thought and activity 
to the personal Christian life. Articles will 
follow by Prof. J. C. Van Dyke on the bearing 
of art on life, by Prof. B. C. Blodgett on the 
contribution of music to faith, and by Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie on the aid which literature 
brings to the spiritual life. The recognized 
competence of each of these writers to speak 
for the field which he represents will make 
the series uncommonly interesting and valu- 
able. 2 


Stalker’s Art of Hearing is proving the pop- 
ular success we anticipated. Our orders one 
morning this week included one for 1,500 
copies from a single church. In no better 
way can a pastor convey a much-needed hint 
to his people. 


‘Barly and provident fear is the mother of 
safety’? is the passage from literature which 
Mr. Gladstone says has had the most effect in 
shaping his career. Burke thus is seen to 
have had a potent influence upon present day 
England. 


Proximity to or remoteness from the polls 
is no test of patriotism—or rather should not 
be—and yet it too often is. To those who are 
tempted to let the necessary physical exer- 
tion or some other trivial cause keep them 
from yoting we commend the example of the 
man from West Virginia, who left business 
interests in the State of Washington in order 
to return to his residence and register and 
vote this fall. 


With flour at $4 a barrel the price of bread 
per loaf ought not to be as high as it was 
when flour was $8 a barrel. Nevertheless it 
is, and probably will remain so throughout 
the dreaded coming winter, unless the people 
arise, as they have in Washington, D. C., and 
by threats of starting co-operative bakeries 
force the bakers to give the masses some of 
the benefits that come from the lowered price 
of the staple cereals. " . 


It is to be hoped that a case of such out- 
ragcous selfishness as is depicted in the story 
in our Home department cannot be paralleled. 
But, inasmuch as this sketch is essentially 
true, there is reason to suppose that the same 
spirit, though manifested in less brutal forms, 
exists elsewhere. In fact, we know that at 
this time of industrial depression idleness, 
and not illness, is made the occasion for sim- 
ilar imposition upon generous and ingenuous 
souls. 


Two years ago President Seth Low of Co- 
lumbia College did not understand what Dr. 
Parkhurst was driving at, and criticised his 
methods. Last week, in a meeting in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, he did the manly thing 
and publicly confessed that he had done Dr. 
Parkhurst injustice. Now he is willing to say 
that New York is under such obligations to 
the reformer as it can never begin to repay. 
It is needless to add that President Low’s 
public confession deeply touched Dr, Park- 
hurst. 


The sermon which Dr. Swing intended to 
preach but never did was called The Redemp- 
tion of a City. In it he said to his fellow- 
Chicagoans: ‘‘ This city, encompassed and in- 
spired by ideals many and great, permits 
itself to be governed by the abandoned 
classes. It is as though the orator, Daniel 
Webster, had asked some African ape to 
speak in his stead; it is as though Jenny Lind 
had asked some steam fog horn to sing her 
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part.” This is a picturesque way of saying 
the truth. 


Many churches at this time of the year are 
in quest of a suitable entertainment in con- 
nection with the sociable. Where the organ- 
ist is willing to co-operate there may be at- 
tractiveness in an organ recital. Such a 
feature need not detract from reverence for 
the house of God, and can usually be made to 
interest all ages and classes of people. Where 
a stereopticon is available it has been found 
to add to the educational value of the per- 
formance to have the pages of a piece of music 
put upon slides and thrown upon a screen 
over the organist as he renders the compo- 
sition. 


Cardinal Gibbons says the only true view of 
church unity is that taken by the Pope, that 
‘the supremacy of the Roman pontiff, the 
supreme jurisdiction of St. Peter and his suc- 
cessors, can alone unite us in fellowship with 
our Redeemer.”’ Is this the infallible word of 
unity which Dr. Briggs lately predicted that 
some Pope was going to speak? If so, nearly 
every other denomination has a similar word 
of unity, only it presents itself as the rallying 
center; but if they should all come together, 
each uttering its infallible word, what a time 
there would be! 


If pastors who have not already done so 
will send us the names and addresses of mem- 
bers of their church and congregation who 
would be interested in Dr. Stalker’s Art of 
Hearing, we will mail a copy to each one 
free of charge, together with two or three 
sample numbers of the Congregationalist. We 
desire the names of adults, and only one name 
in a family, its head preferably. A printed 
church manual, with selected names marked, 
will answer the purpose. As we hope to in- 
terest the persons thus introduced in the Con- 
gregationalist, it will be desirable to send 
addresses of those only who are able to sub- 
scribe for a religious paper. 


It is a satisfaction both in religious and po- 
litical assemblies to have a whack occasionally 
at old wrongs which have been killed and 
buried. Many still enjoy seeing the battered 
corpse of slavery unearthed and dealt a few 
more deserved blows. But the satisfaction is 
mostly in the temper of the speaker. Heis 
usually in the mood of a man who was found 
pounding the old carcass of a woodchuck. 
A passer-by ‘said to him, ‘‘ That woodchuck 
was dead long ago. What’s the good of ham- 
mering that thing?” ‘I know well enough 
he’s dead,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ but I want to mel- 
ler him.” 


R. W. Gilder, editor of the Century, de- 
scribes the New York ‘reformers,’ who still 
insist on voting for Mr. Hill, as “‘ too timid or 
too selfi-seeking, too lacking in sturdy prin- 
ciple to avoid ‘being made stool pigeons and 
decoys for thieves and adventurers.’’ As for 
himself, he says he will not vote for any man 
who shall be likely under any circumstances 
to give any succor whatever to that ‘‘ shame- 

less horde of money-grabbers and black- 
mailers, leagued together for public plunder 
under the name of Tammany Hall.’’ Mr. 
Gilder fought to save Pennsylvania from 
rebel invasion, and his blood is up again. No 
ambiguity about his language. 


‘Dr. Mackennal, in the Review of the Churches, 
expresses surprise that the Congregationalist 
should declare that a Congregational church 
cannot remain in fellowship in the denomina- 
tion when that church refuses to fellowship 
any except white Christians. He says that 
the English Congregational newspaper would 
not venture to make such,a declaration. In 
this case, however, we were not uttering 
merely our own conviction, but simply stating 
a principle which Congregationalists have 
maintained for half acentury. National prob- 
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lems, as Dr. Mackennal intimates, have led 
American Congregationalists to closer organi- 
zation than our English brethren, and we are 
confident that they will find greater power 
and influence by following our example. 


The Popular Science Monthly does not like 
the Marquis of Salisbury’s recent presidential 
address before the British Association. ‘‘ Back 
to dogma’”’ isits appellation forit. ‘‘Itneeds,”’ 
it says, ‘‘but a few moments of careful and 
candid consideration to show that the doc- 
trine of design means the death of scientific 
investigation. If things are so because they 
were intentionally made so, or because cer- 
tain processes were miraculously expedited, 
then the universe may be the theater of will, 
but not of forces, the operation of which we 
can hope to understand.’’ We cannot see the 
logic of this argument. Design is as evident 
in or necessary to the theory of natural selec- 
tion as it is to the traditional theory. It is 
too late in the day for theists and Christians 
to be excluded from the ranks of scientists 
because they discern a will and not caprice at 
the helm of the universe. 


Persons who labor under the delusion that 
business and piety in these days of push and 
enterprise are altogether incompatible must 
be continually encountering, as they go about 
the world with open eyes, certain actual facts 
which fail to bolster up their theory. Hardly 
any one can be so unfortunate as to have in 
his circle of acquaintances no one who is ex- 
emplifying the apostolic injunction, ‘ Dili- 
gent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” And occasionally conspicuous exam- 
ples are brought to attention which increase 
one’s faith in the business men of our age. 
Such a one, for instance, is Frank A. Ferris, 
who has stamped his name upon a large busi- 
ness about which people who read the news- 
papers hear frequently. They do not hear, 
however, about the influence he exerts in up- 
per New York in the church of which he is a 
member, and where every Sunday afternoon 
250 persons come together to study the Bible 
under his leadership in what is called the 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Club. In other 
fields of service, too, his Christian life finds 
constant expression. Would that all our 
great cities were blessed with more such men, 
who go from the marts of trade to the service 
of the Master and of men, carrying the same 
enthusiasm into each region of their lives. 


eee 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
The Salvation Army. 

The event of the week in religious circles 
has been the arrival of Gen. William Booth, 
and the series of meetings constituting the 
American Jubilee Congress in honor of 
his fifty years’ service as leader of the Sal- 
vation Army. The arrangements, under 
care of his son Ballington, commander of 
the American division, were made with 
military precision and carried out with the 
greatest efficiency. 

About 1,200 of the army’s staff, field and 
local officers were said to be present as dele- 
gates, besides the rank and file of the city 
and vicinity corps, thirteen of which have 
their several headquarters here, nine in 
Brooklyn, four each in Jersey City and 
Newark, etc. The delegates arrived on 
Monday, held a noon prayer meeting, at- 
tended an open air welcoming demonstra- 
tion in Union Square in the early evening, 
and at 8 Pp. M. a grand reception in crowded 
Carnegie Hall, where Dr. A. H. Bradford 
gave an address of welcome in the name, and 
by formal vote of, most of the evangelical 
bodies of the city. Tuesday, in the morning, 
there was a council of officers; afternoon, 
reception address by Dr. Josiah Strong in 
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Association Hall, followed with address 
and prayer by the general; evening, wel- 
come in Carnegie Hall by Mr. Depew, the 
rest of the evening filled by the general, 
Wednesday was ‘‘a great day of salvation,’’ 
and the exercises included a sermon by the 
general; afternoon and evening, prayers, 
addresses, singing, and the peculiar army 
exercises filled the entire day. Thursday 
and Friday were filled with officers’ councils, 
three sessions; Saturday morning, council 
of staff officers only; Sunday, religious sery- 
ices in all the rendezvous. 

It is impossible to give such a description 
of the stalwart general, or of his speeches 
explaining and defending the army’s prin- 
ciples and methods, as shall convey to one 
who has not seen and heard him any idea 
of the man or his talks. No hearer can 
doubt his absolute sincerity, his strong 
sense, his deep Christian experience, nor 
fail to appreciate his sharp and luminous 
wit. But the most unique of all things 
are his prayers. For example, after Dr. 
Strong’s address—in which, by the way, he 
was at his very best and repeatedly brought 
down the house—General Booth offered 
prayer, in spirit and manner less unlike Dr, 
Finney’s than any other known man’s, 
though decidedly out-Finneying Finney. In 
the midst he suddenly broke out: ‘‘O Lord, 
Thou knowest we have not given a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Strong for his address. All 
who are for a vote of thanks say Amen.”’ 
‘* Amen!’’ went up from a thousand shout- 


ers. ‘Say it again,’’ called out the gen- 
eral. And they said it again. ‘Say it 
again!’? And the third time ‘‘ Amen!” 


seemed to lift the roof, and on moved the 
prayer to its end as if nothing unusual had 
occurred. Then and there it seemed not 
out of place, but anywhere else and from 
any other man—what would a Christian 
assembly have done? 


Eastern Question at the Club. 

At its first meeting for the current season 
the Congregational Club had up The East- 
ern Question. Arrangements were made to 
have Japan and China both strongly repre- 
sented, but the ex-secretary of the legation 
to Peking unfortunately fell ill and what was 
said for China had to be said by Dr. W. E. 
Griffis and Rey. J. T. Yokio, the chosen 
advocates of Japan and Korea. All who 
know Dr. Griffis and his special qualifica- 
tions to speak on this theme will under- 
stand the clear light in which the matter 
was placed for the hearer of average intelli- 
gence. He created no little amusement by 
describing Korea as the vermiform appen- 
dix of China and China as now suffering 
from appendicitis, and Japan as ready to 
stitch up things after the excising operation 
and to bring back the patient to health. 
His hearers were grateful to be taught the 
true pronunciation of the capital of Korea— 
a name that had daily bothered newspaper 
readers. He said we should hit it near 
enough by imitating the Irishman’s word 
for his immortal part—his ‘‘sowl.”? The 
historical and descriptive part of his ad- 
dress was full of interest and instruction— 
the early civilizing influence of China and 
Korea on Japan, Korea’s emergence from 
obscurity as ‘‘ the hermit nation,’’ the work 
of Buddhism as the mother of art and civi- 
lization, with all its faults making a people 
gentle and kind. The real question of the 
war today he said was this: Has a nation 
any right to change its civilization? and 
he prophesied that Korea may yet become 
what Belgium is to Europe—“‘a sort of buf- 
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fer state{between the other great powers.”’ 
He hoped the war would not be continued 
so long as to produce perpetual animosity 
between the two powers, both of which had 
so many admirable qualities. 

Mr. Yokio, son of the first man who had 
raised his voice in the government for the 
toleration of Christianity, spoke on (1) the 
cause of the war, (2) the present situation, 
(3) Eastern problems in the light of the 
war. He believed that Japan, and not 
China, now holds the balance of power in 
the East, so that any European power that 
wants supremacy in the far Orient must 
first gain Japan’s friendship; that the inde- 
pendence and civilization of Korea depend 
upon Japan, now in honor bound to keep 
her word; that, as a result of the war, 
China will awake from her long, deathlike 
sleep; and he had a vision of the regener- 
ated China, Korea and Japan united for 
enlightenment and permeated with the great 
truths of God and man. 

A Time-saving Idea. 

Dr. Behrends and his Central Church 
(Brooklyn) people have devised a new ex- 
pedient for getting around the difficulty, 
found in every large parish, of making and 
keeping up a friendly acquaintance between 
the people and with their pastor. An even- 
ing was set apart this week for an informal 
social gathering of members of the church 
and parish in the large Sunday school room, 
where they were met by a reception com- 
mittee of the trustees and the lady officers 
of the church’s missionary bands, who saw 
to it that the newer comers were brought 
into contact with the pastor and his fam- 
ily and then with as many of the congrega- 
tion as time and strength would allow. 
Such was the success that it is proposed to 
have a series of similar gatherings during 
the winter. 

A New Wonder. 

Well, well, what shall we see next? At 
last here comes the New York Observer in 
the new magazine form, of about the size 
of the Congregationalist, and filling thirty- 
six double column pages. No doubt the 
change has cost large money, but its old 
subscribers, after finding how much easier 
it is to read these pages, will feel willing to 
share the expense among them. Holding, 
or seeing another hold and trying to read, 
the ancient ‘‘ broadside”’ sheet always re- 
minded one of Dr. Leonard Bacon’s reply 
to a friend who, on seeing him in his later 
years holdiag a paper of the Observer style 
at arm’s length and straining to get at the 
pith of an article, said: ‘‘Why, Dr. Bacon, 
have your eyes come to fail you like that?” 
‘““My eyes,’’ answered the witty doctor, 


with a sharp twinkle in them, ‘‘my eyes | 


are all right; the trouble is, my arms are 
too short!’’ The arms of most people past 
fifty years are too short to make reading 
the old Observer's columns comfortable. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Overcomers. 

Many of the readers of the Congregation- 
alist will recall the history of the sect with 
the name at the head of this paragraph. 
It is the name which has been given to the 
Spofford Colony in Jerusalem. More than 
one traveler from the United States has 
had his visit in Jerusalem made more de- 
lightful by the courtesies received from the 
inmates of the simple but elegant American 
home near the Damascus gate. Unfortu- 
nately, since the death of Mr. Spofford, who 
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was a gifted man with a good income as a 
lawyer, and of several others who went out 
from this city not long after the panic of 
1873, in the expectation that the Saviour 
would soon come aud would first appear on 
Mount Olives, the colony has incurred ex- 
penses beyond its resources, so that some 
of its members have returned to America 
in the hope of obtaining money to liquidate 
its debts and provide for its continued 
support. Hitherto little has been accom- 
plished, although two or more of the col- 
onists have been in the country for some 
months. It is now reported that Mrs. Spof- 
ford, the leader of the colony, is in the city, 
and that those who preceded her have pro- 
vided a home for her and themselves here. 

There is a dispute over a legacy in which 
the children of one of the Jerusalem fami- 
lies are interested, and it has been in the 
hope of getting control of this that the 
mother of the children has come back to 
this city. The provisions of the testator 
are said to be of such a nature as to pre- 
vent the use of any of this money, even for 
the support of the children, to say nothing 
of the mother, unless they live in the United 
States, It may be for this reason that the 
colony seems to be on the point of break- 
ing up and transferring itself to Chicago. 
It originated here, It is fitting that it 
should return to the city of its birth and if 
possible renew its life. Were it not for the 
seriousness of the affair and for blighted 
lives, one might not be ungrateful for the 
opportunity which the perverted faith of 
persons like those who formed this colony 
furnishes the student of religious opinion, 
and for the illustration it affords of the 
folly of trusting to one’s own prophetic 
ability, rather than the plain word of God, 
for guidance in matters of faith and conduct. 
Professor Swing’s Last Sermon. 

Sunday morning was a sad time for Pro- 
fessor Swing’s old congregation. As the 
professor had left a sermon nearly complete 
there was a general desire to hearit. Mr. 
Lyman J. Gage, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, had been selected as the best 
person to read what had been written. His 
clear voice and deep sympathy with the late 
preacher gave to his reading a peculiar 
charm. The sermon was upon the words, 
‘¢ Who redeemeth our life from destruction.”’ 
No attempt whatever was made to elucidate 
the theological idea of redemption, but em- 
phasis was laid upon the power of ideals to 
redeem one’s life, and the need of new and 
higher ideals as the race advances in intelli- 
gence and civilization. 

The reading of the sermon was preceded 
by a prayer by Professor Small, the singing 
of a hymn and a brief history of the organi- 
zation which has so long met ‘in Music 
Hall, but which after gathering next Sunday 
to hear Dr. Gunsaulus will probably dis- 
band and worship elsewhere. When Pro- 
fessor Swing withdrew in 1875 from the 
Presbyterian communion a simple organiza- 


’ tion was formed of those who loved to hear 


him preach, fifty gentlemen agreeing to pay 
$1,000 each, if needed, to meet expenses, 
provided they did not exceed $15,000 a year. 
The guarantors have never been called upon 
to pay anything. That. the utterances of 
this platform have had great influence on 
the thought of the city, have been healthful 
and uplifting, cannot be denied. That we 
are to have them no more is a source of sor- 
row to many who did not often hear the 
professor, but who were accustomed to read 
his sermons as they appeared in print. The 
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Inter-Ocean of Monday morning, Oct. 22, 
printed a facsimile of one of the pages of 
Professor Swing’s manuscript. It is singu- 
larly free from interlineations or correc- 
tions of any kind. It was a peculiarity of 
the professor that he seldom corrected what 
he had written, or rewrote. 

The Political Caldron. 

Never in the history of the city has there 
been a deeper interest in an approaching 
election than in the one just before us. 
The registration is amazingly large. Un- 
doubtedly many have registered fraudu- 
lently, yet, setting frauds aside, the grand 
total will probably exceed 300,000, to say 
nothing of more than 23,000 women who 
have registered. Of course both sides claim 
the advantage, but so far as now appears 
the increase will be in favor of the Republi- 
cans. The utter recklessness with which 
the city has been governed, the way in 
which promises supposed to be sacred have 
been broken, and the open defiance of the 
law which the gamblers are now showing, 
as well they may after the farcical trial 
through which some of them have passed, 
have awakened a great many people to a 
sense of their obligations as voters. While 
the class that can be bought will be as large 
as ever, it is certain that the class which 
cannot be bought will count for a good deal 
more at the polls this year than in ordinary 
years, 

Mr. Reed has spoken several times, Satur- 
day night to nine or ten thousand people, 
Monday night more briefly at a banquet 
given him at the Auditorium by the Hamil- 
ton Club, where the address of Rev. Conrad 
Haney of the Lake Avenue Union Church 
was the event of the evening. The crowds 
which attend all political meetings, and the 
evident intelligence with which the com- 
mon people are discussing the issues of the 
present campaign, lead those who are anx- 
ious for a change in our city and State goy- 
ernment to look forward hopefully to the 
first Tuesday in November. Whatever may 
be the ‘outcome of the elections in the coun- 
try at large, it would seem as if the convic- 
tion must have been produced in nearly 
every one that our present form of govern- 
ment cannot continue many years if the 
present corruption in our cities goes on un- 
checked and unpunished. Enough has been 
said, and said by people of all political 
faiths, to make it clear that the evils against 
which we are contending are recognized and 
partially understood. The question now is, 
How, with the government in the hands of 
those who are using it to destroy the very 
interests they are sworn to protect, and 
against those who believe in good govern- 
ment, votes can be made tocount? A larger 
number than ever are determined that 
frauds at the ballot box shall cease. 

The Training of Ministers. 

At the last meeting of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation five or six persons who have had 
only a very meager education were licensed 
to preach for a year in the churches they 
are now supplying. Several had been in 
attendance upon Mr, Moody’s Bible Insti- 
tute. The testimony in their favor seemed 
too strong to set aside, and yet it is a 
serious question if in justice either to the © 
churches or to the young men who are serving 
them licensure ought to have been granted. 
The same difficult question has been before 
the brethrenin Iowa. Attheir autumn meet- 
ing it was found that one-fourth of the 300 
churches in the State are supplied by men 
who have not taken a seminary course, and 
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many of them not even a college course. 
It was declared to be a ‘‘ cruel negligence”’ 
to ordain these men to the ministry and 
then leave them to pursue their studies as 
they may, to read such books as may excite 
their interest. A committee, carefully ap- 
pointed, has, therefore, proposed a course 
of study to be carried out under the diree- 
tion of committees chosen for the purpose 
in the different district associations. This 
is not to be taken as favoring a short cut 
into the ministry, but as an effort to help 
those who are already in it. Nor is it in- 
tended to reflect upon the men who need to 
pursue these supplemental studies, but to 
stimulate them in such further intellectual 
work as their position imperatively calls for. 
The discussion and final disposition of the 
whole matter have been in the best possible 
spirit. FRANKLIN. 


FROM INDIA. 
Hindus May Come to America. 

Echoes of the Parliament of Religions 
continue to resound throughout this land. 
Indeed it seems as if this people were only 
just beginning to realize what a grand thing 
Chicago has really done for Hinduism. 
Under the influence of a suggestion pub- 
lished by Dharmapala it is now seriously 
proposed here to follow up this boom by 
sending to America a number of Hindu 
propagandists. The precise character of 
their mission is not yet divulged. Hindu- 
ism itself must be reconstructed before it 
can become a ‘“‘missionary”’ religion; and 
it has not yet transpired how, by a violation 
of some of the most sacred canons of their 
faith in going to America, Hindus can be- 
come qualified to represent, much less to 
propagate, their faith. In any case, it is 
becoming increasingly apparent to native 
Christians, as well as to missionaries in In- 
dia, that seeds of serious evil to the cause 
of Christ were sown by the Parliament of 
Religions—seeds which are bringing already 
a harvest of delusion in America as to what 
the real Hinduism of today is, and of ram- 
pant pride in India in a faith which, before 
this, intelligent Hindus freely admitted to 
be moribund. 


The Various Types of Hinduism. 

In the discussion concerning the character 
of Hinduism and the extent of missionary 
success in India one thing should never be 
forgotten, namely, that the Brahmanism ex- 
pounded by such men as Vivekananda has 
little more than a historic connection with 
the Hinduism of today. Modern Hinduism, 
as practiced by three-fourths of the people, 
is a compound of Brahmanism, demonola- 
try and fetichism—the last two elements 
greatly preponderating. The non-Aryan 
natives daily and everywhere propitiate 
their numberless demons. True Hindu 
deities are rarely worshiped except at festi- 
vals. The practical daily religion of the 
“masses has, therefore, little or nothing in 
common with the Christianized Brahman- 
ism so eloquently lauded on American plat- 
forms and in Boston parlors. It is a low, 
base and very corrupting form of this 
jumble of religions, backed up by number- 
less demoralizing superstitions, which con- 
fronts and haunts nearly every missionary 
of the cross in India, And even if it:be 
true that missionaries have little direct in- 
fluence upon the highest class of Hindus, 
they take courage both from the fact that 
there are a thousand indirect agencies 
mightily working a change among that class 
and from the many assurances they have 
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received that the Lord is calling them to 
work for the lower but vastly more acces- 
sible classes, who are being brought rapidly 
into the kingdom. Think of the 15,000 
souls that are being received into the Chris- 
tian Church annually from the lower classes 
by our energetic Methodist brethren in 
North India alone, and the substantial suc- 
cess which rewards the efforts of other 
missionaries all over India is equally en- 
couraging. These brethren smile at the 
charge so frequently made by a certain class 
that missionaries ‘‘ have not yet touched the 
fringe of Hinduism,’’ and are beginning to 
wonder where that ‘‘fringe’’ is hiding 
itself. 

A Good Deal of Ugly Feeling. 

The recent ‘‘ tree smearing ’’ scare in Cen- 
tral and Northern India, though not in it- 
self very serious, yet, in connection with 
the present remarkable revival of hostility 
between Hindus and Mohammedans, is a 
cause of great concern to the government. 
It feels as it has not before since the 
mutiny that it is standing on a volcano 
which may threaten its very’ existence. It 
is claimed that in this connection a secret 
society has been discovered among the Hin- 
dus, in which millions of men are said to 
have bound themselves by an oath, taken 
upon a hair plucked from a cow’s tail (save 
the mark!), to defend that sacred animal 
from the butcher’s ax, even at the cost of 
their own lives, It is indeed sad to witness 
this eruption of anti-racial feeling, especially 
since it is ostensibly based upon what seems 
to us so trivial. It is, however, instructive 
as giving us another glimpse of the realm 
of Hindu motives, which is so far removed 
from ours and which renders it so difficult 
for Westerners to understand this people. 
Politics and the Tariff. 

Another source of embarrassment to the 
government is the financial one. It fails to 
make ends meet, and so has to go on im- 
posing new taxes upon a very patient but 
complaining people. It has also placed a 
tariff of five per cent. upon all goods im- 
ported into the country. Not exactly ‘‘all’’ 
either, for the political influence of Lanca- 
shire in Parliament has compelled govern- 
ment to exempt its cotton goods from this 
tariff—a fact which has given rise to the 
just cry that Indian interests are being sac- 
rificed to English party politics ‘and the 
greed of Manchester traders. It, moreover, 
reveals the fact that the British government 
is by no means unprepared to ‘‘sit upon”’ 
its pet doctrine of free trade and protect 
itself and its industries when its financial 
exigencies require it. 

A Notable Convert. 

It is not very complimentary to the many 
missions at work in the city of Madras to 
find its population so greatly excited, as 
they are today, over the conversion of one 
young man to our religion, It is not, how- 
ever, so much because accessions are few as 
because of the status of this convert, who is 
aman of culture, position and conspicuous 
merit. We trust that Mr. Ramanujam may 
become a useful member of the body of 
Christ and may add luster to that growing 
circle of educated native Christians in Ma- 
dras whose influence is being increasingly 
felt all over India. This is also one of those 
things which tends to bring added confi- 
dence to the doubting many in the mighty 
influence of the Madras Christian College, 
whose product this young man is. And it 
is now stated by the Hindus themselves 
that the situation is serious, as this young 
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man is only one of a large and increasing 
group of educated young men disaffected 
toward Hinduism in that city. That col- 
lege, with its more than 2,000 students, in- 
cluding some of the most promising youth 
in the presidency, may certainly be con- 
sidered to be doing something else than 
‘“‘touching the fringe of Hinduism.’’ It 
was a pity, however, that Mr. Ramanujam 
did not muster courage enough to receive 
baptism in Madras itself rather than to go 
secretly to Calcutta for this purpose. Still, 
I admit that we are poor judges of what 
such a man ought to do under the circum- 
stances, in view of the terrible opposition 
and persecution which the Hindu caste sys- 
tem brings to bear upon a convert at such a 
time. 

Embarrassments in Christian Work. 

The action of the present government in 
Travancore enables us to appreciate some- 
what the protection which missions enjoy 
at the hands of the British government in 
India. Travancore is a small, native, self- 
governed state in the southern extremity 
of this peninsula. It enjoys the double dis- 
tinction of being the most prosperous and 
best governed native state in India. Up to 
the present it has been distinguished for its 
just, if not generous, treatment of its 
Christian population, who constitute about 
one-fourth of all its people, a much larger 
proportion of Christians than is found in 
any other part of India. The present ad- 
ministration, however, has adopted a new 
policy of repression by reviving some old 
laws and enacting other new ones, whereby 
(1) every Christian convert of the upper 
classes is regarded as civilly dead and is 
disinherited of all his property upon accept- 
ing Christ publicly; (2) it is also provided 
that no Christian church can be hereafter 
erected there without written permission 
from the government, which, it is acknowl- 
edged, will make it impossible to build but 
very few churches hereafter; (8) mission 
school work is to be so hampered with re- 
strictions that the educational work will be 
greatly curtailed. The missionaries, how- 
ever, are not yielding submissively to all 
this. They are evoking the sympathy and 
aid of the Indian government, and charge 
the native government with violating the 
laws of religious neutrality. It is to be 
hoped that influence will soon be brought 
to bear upon this reactionary administra- 
tion in favor of this Christian community. 
Caste and Its Influence. 

The subject of caste-spirit in the native 
church in South India is one which has 
caused much heartburning recently in 
these regions. Much has been written 
which tends to confirm most missionaries 
in the conviction that this demon of caste 
is one which will not go out of the native 
church in South India save by much more 
vigorous action than has been taken in the 
past. The good bishop of the Church of 
England in Madras recently prepared and 
sent forth to all the missions under his ju- 
risdiction a pastoral on the evils of caste in 
the church and the necessity of vigorous 
action and definite methods of antagonizing 
this evil spirit. It is no secret that much 
of the want of growth and success in the 
great Tinnevelly missions of the Church of 
England during the last few years is attrib- 
uted to the bickerings, contentions, narrow- 
ness and bitterness of the opposing castes 
represented in those missions. It is one of 
the healthy signs of the times that the best 
class of the native Christian community it- 
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self is rising in rebellion against this ac- 
cursed caste spirit and is organizing itself 
to oppose it. May the Lord prosper their 
efforts and free the church from the tram- 
mels of this greatest of all evils. J. P. J. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The House of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church met a fortnight ago and 
transferred the Rt. Rev. Dr. William M. Barker, 
bishop of the jurisdiction of Western Col- 
orado, to the jurisdiction of Olympia. This 
action, the Churchman says, is without prece- 
dent in the history of the church, and it chal- 
lenges the legality of the action, terming it 
‘‘yncanonical and therefore invalid and in- 
operative.”’ If valid, the Churchman says the 
effect of the new interpretation will be far- 
reaching. The Church Standard confesses that 
“the canons of the church concerning mis- 
sionary jurisdictions require revision,” never- 
theless is of the opinion that in the transfer 
of Bishop Barker the House of Bishops was 
clearly within its constitutional and canoni- 
cal right. 

The October University Extension Bulletin 
gives much space to appreciative comment 
upon Church Activity in Educational Work: 
“Teaching the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship is coming more and more to be the 
object of Christian effort. Ministers are ac- 
tive in forming classes for the study of civics, 
economics, history, charities, or any other of 
the many subjects with which we are con- 
cerned in our daily life. By giving the mem- 
bers of their churches a true knowledge of 
the nature and meaning of our civic relations 
they thereby make them better able to realize 
in their six working days that civic ideal 
which is held up before them from the pulpit 
on the seventh day. There are no more hearty 
and energetic co-operators in the promotion 
of university extension teaching than the 
clergy and the leaders in church and Chris- 
tian work. This will be found to be true of 
every town and cuny into which the extension 
lecturer has gone.” 

Caspar W. Whitney, the “ peri ” critic of 
athletics, says, in his regular department in 
Harper's Weekly: “If ever there was a time 
when the amateur sport of our universities 
needed the strong backing up of the alumni 
the day and hour is at hand. If college sport, 
and football in particular, is to maintain a 
healthful, thoroughly wholesome existence, 
the cupidity of managers, the excessive train- 
ing of players, the indifference of faculties 
and graduates must be corrected. It is well 
enough for prominent alumni to write articles 
on the benefits of the game, or be represented 
in reportorial interviews as condemning cer- 
tain doings of the undergraduates, but what 
the situation needs is more active work at 
the source of all trouble and less writing and 
talking about what ought to be done. 
There is not a single situation—excessive 
training, excessive expenditure, excessive gate 
charges—that the faculty and alumni could 
not change if they choose, and the faculty 
furthermore fails in its duty to the student 
body by not insisting on moderation.” 


ABROAD. 


Dr. Alexander Mackennal, reviewing Con- 
gregational affairs in the October Review of 
the Churches, cites our recent comment upon 
the Southern Congregationalist as proof of 
‘¢ more denominational consciousness in A mer- 
ica than in England.” He says: ‘‘ What if we 
had a national problem to face as urgent as 
the negro question? It is a matter worth re- 
flecting on—how much of our zeal for uncon- 
trolled independency has come from the ab- 
sence of national ethical problems affecting 
equally all churches. It is the rapid emer- 
gence of these which has already resulted in 
the desire to organize our Congregationalism, 
and the larger desire to organize all the evan- 
gelical Free Churches for common ends.” 
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The Christian Commonwealth thinks that it 
detects in the recent annual meetings of Brit- 
ish Christians signs of a reaction from “a 
steady growth of secularism in the churches ”’ 
during the past decade. ‘‘The gospel of help 
has been substituted for the gospel that saves. 
Not that those who preach the former do not 
wish to include the latter; but the effect of 
their contention is to emphasize the ethical 
or social side of Christianity at the expense of 
that side which deals with sin as the root of 
all ethical or social evils.’”’” Canon Knox Little, 
giving in the same paper his impressions of 
the recent Church Congress, dwells on some- 
what the same point. He says: ‘‘ The whole 
thing evidenced the growth of a deeper sense of 
the supernatural, a more quiet and confident 
dealing with the unseen world than once was 
evident in the English Church. There has 
often been among us, being what is called a 
‘practical’ people, too great a tendency to 
look upon religion as nothing more than a 
form of philanthropy and to lose sight of its 
supernatural power.” 

The British Weekly points out that “at the 
present time eschatology seems to be the most 
distasteful of topics to the theologian. There 
are imposing systems in which it is deliber- 
ately ignored, and even in works on Biblical 
theology, where it cannot be passed by, it is 
treated in a hesitating, noncommittal fashion 
and with an extraordinary absence of convic- 
tion or enthusiasm. This strikes one all the 
more from its blank contrast with the tone of 
Scripture on the subject.’’ It wonders ‘‘how 
it is possible for earnest Christians to have a 
sensible aversion to take 1 Cor. 15 seriously. 
Or, if these seem arrogant questions, how was 
it that St. Paul transcended even his own 
greatness in expounding a subject which some 
would fain pass over ‘in respectful silence?’ ”’ 
It affirms that ‘it is no paradox to say that it 
is ethics which creates eschatology, and that 
the religion of the Bible is the most intensely 
and pervasively eschatological of all religions 
simply because it is of all religions the most 
purely and inexorably ethical,” and it de- 
clares that ‘‘if we have no eschatology we are 
living in another world, and unquestionably 
in a narrower, less inspiring, less intensely 
ethical world than the men to whom we owe 
our Christianity.” 


—— 


DIFFIOULT SAYINGS OF OUR LORD. 


I, LAW OF SPIRITUAL CAPITAL, 


BY PROF. MARCUS DODS, NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


On two separate occasions, according to 
the Gospel of Matthew (138: 12; 25: 29], our 
Lord laid down the following principle or 
law: ‘‘Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given and he shall have abundance, but 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” At 
first sight it might seem a fairer distribution 
if grants were made to him that had not 
and if a social equality or communism were 
established. Are we to say to our Lord: 


Thou makest a testament 
As worldlings do, giving the sum of more 
To that which had too much? 


But this law enounced by our Lord rules in 
nature as in grace. Itis he who has evena 
little capital to start with who soon leaves 
far behind him the man who had none, and 
the more this capital grows the more rap- 
idly and the more easily it is increased. It 
gathers momentum like a falling stone. In 
sickness the same law rules. As soon asa 
little strength is funded again in the patient 
he rapidly goes on to perfect recovery. 
With popularity it is the same—begun, one 
can scarce say how, tribute flows in natur- 
ally, as waters settle into a hollow. In the 
acquisition of knowledge we meet the same 
law—‘’tis the taught already that profits 
by teaching.”’ 
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In physical training it is still the same. 
The mechanical art, with all the manifesta- 
tions requisite, which we laboriously ac- 
quired, we now perform half asleep. Each 
time the weight is lifted the arm becomes: 
stronger and the effort less. And, on the 
other hand, let a man indolently neglect 
the use of what he has and it constantly 
decreases; let him hold his hand above his 
head for years as the fakirs do, and let him 
put it to no honest work, and he loses the 
ability to use it. Shut a man up in dark- 
ness and the unused eye forgets his office 
and cannot see when light is restored. The 
law, ‘‘To him that hath shall-be given” 
everywhere prevails, and the counterpart, 
or obverse, of the law also, ‘‘ Whosoever 
hath not from him shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” 

In one of the applications which our 
Lord makes of the law there is not much 
difficulty. The unsophisticated conscience 
confirms His award to the faithful and sloth- 
ful servants, respectively. It is just that 
he who makes good use of what is intrusted 
to him should receive more, and it is useless 
leaving even one talent in the hands of a 
man who can find no employment for it and 
thinks the best he can do is to bury itina 
napkin. Unused grace decays and disap- 
pears. If the Christian does not put in 
circulation the talent he receives from his 
Master, he will find that eventually he has 
no grace to use. They who will not trade 
with the generous impulses and hunger for 
righteousness and holy inclinations they 
have, will lose them and will one day find 
they are utterly poverty-stricken in spirit. 
If they propose just to have so much grace 
and no more, they will find that to be im- 
possible. They might as well try to keep 
their child always a child; ee must let him 
grow or he will die. 

But the other application is somewhat 
more obscure. In the thirteenth chapter 
the law is stated to justify our Lord’s 
speaking in parables. The ordinary pur- 
pose of the parable was to make truth in- 
telligible and memorable. The pictorial 
form was used in order to present vividly 
and convincingly the unseen. But on this. 
occasion our Lord says that He used the 
parable not to reveal but to veil the truth. 
‘¢ Therefore speak I to them in parables, be- 
cause seeing they see not and hearing they 
hear not, neither do they understand.”’ And 
then He proceeds to explain to the disciples. 
the parables He had spoken. The disciples 
were not brighter and more intelligent than. 
the rest, but they were more simple in truth-. 
seeking. They did not penetrate to the 
meaning underneath the parables, but they 
believed our Lord had a meaning and they 
humbly sought to know it. The rest were 
only repelled by His enigmatical sayings. 

The parables, therefore, not always, but 
on this occasion, acted as a test by which 
honest-hearted men were separated from. 
casual, indifferent, or captious hearers. 
This form of address, in which important 
truth was at once veiled and revealed, pre- 
cisely suited the purpose of our Lord to 
sift the crowds that followed Him. It was 
one of the modes by which He used the 
‘fan’? which the Baptist had foretold He 
would employ. He knew that further hear- 
ing would only harden many, that it was 
useless laying bare to them His purposes 
and message; they had had their opportunity 
and had abused it, and He now uses a method 
by which they are gently eliminated from 
among the open-minded hearers. 
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The naturalist who is asked what is the 
religious influence of his work will be likely 
to reply that, so far as the direct action of 
his studies is concerned, they have no more 
sensible effect than those of any other in- 
quirer. The physician, the lawyer, the 
broad-minded merchant and manufacturer, 
in fact, all persons employed in the activi- 
ties of life, are in contact with the actual 
world and have much the same opportuni- 
ties for acquiring a sense of some particular 
field of nature that fall to the professional 
student of what is commonly termed the 
natural realm. The naturalist is only a 
variety of the business man. Like the others 
of his species, he necessarily falls into the 
habit of dealing with his affairs in a com- 
monplace manner. For so much investment 
in the way of labor he expects to win a cer- 
tain amount of learning. It is true that he 
does not gauge the result by the coins of 
the realm, and hence a common notion that 
he is a more disinterested person than his 
fellow-laborers. This difference is, I be- 
lieve, a matter of fancy and of small impor- 
tance, for the larger men of all occupations 
are not in their endeavors inspired by greed 
for money but by a desire for successful 
accomplishment. 

It is, however, not to be denied that the 
student of what we rather unreasonably call 
nature is much in contact with certain 
classes and series of facts which may, under 
favorable conditions, bring about a peculiar 
habit of thought—one which may qualify 
that part of the spirit which we term reli- 
gious. The calling, in most cases, demands 
a conception as to the continuity of actions 
in space and time, which may, if the quali- 
ties of the man admit, develop a most 
important enlargement of the understand- 
ing. The man comes to feel the majestic 
impulses and orderings of the world ina 
way which is denied his less fortunate 
brethren. When thus moved the observer 
ceases to be the simple man of his trade, 
the reckoner of fact and the curber of fancy, 
which the naturalist should be; he is, for 
the time of his excursion, in the position of 
those who interpret nature through the 
sympathies and the inspirations. He may, 
when he enters this other province, take 
into it the store of truth which he has ac- 
quired in his professional work, but he deals 
with it not altogether as a man of science 
but rather as a poet or as a believer in 
things unseen. Although I think it well 
for every naturalist to cultivate these habits 
of going forth from his labors to the broader 
nature of the sympathetic understandings, 
it is, it seems to me, most important to per- 
ceive that in so doing he is likely to pass 
beyond the boundaries of his province. 

_ I have elsewhere endeavored to show* 
that the study of the universe began under 
the guidance of a religious motive. Fora 
time scientific inquiry, if such it may be 
called, had for its motive knowledge as to 
the nature and motives of the Deity. Grad- 
ually the rendering of the phenomena into 
terms of speech became more and more 
formal, until it came to pass, and first with 
Aristotle, that the purely scientific method, 
that of classification, was involved. With 
this step the naturalist, the inquirer who no 


*Interpretation of Nature, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, 1893. aes 4 
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longer sought the God in the fact, became 
separated from the religious world by the 
purpose of his labors. Here began the 
great division between the two interpreta- 
tions, that of the sympathies and that of 
the understanding. When the partition was 
effected, the two sects, the naturalists and 
the supernaturalists, set themselves over 
against each other, after the manner of man. 

The history of an evil should help us to 
see a remedy for it; in this particular case 
it seems to me that we may escape the worst 
consequences of the ancient schism by noting 
the way in whichit came about. Asa natu 
ralist, and as such bound, so far as [ can, to 
follow the light of facts, I feel compelled to 
seek the ways by which I may recover the 
primitive birthright, that right to interpret 
this universe by all the resources of the 
mind. Asastudentof nature, a man should 
be impressed with a truly catholic spirit, 
and by it be led to look upon those great 
movements of religious thought, which are, 
indeed, among the larger phenomena of this 
world, as a fair subject for scientific inquiry. 

In the study of religions as phenomena, 
or a part of the development of the world, 
the naturalists, as such, may find their way 
toward Christianity, if they find it at all in 
their professional work. The student of 
nature who concerns himself with the great 
revolutionary processes which are the key 
to the history of this earth, and probably to 
all the innumerable planets of the myriad 
suns, has for his largest theme of inquiry 
the development of the sympathies and of 
the intelligence in the long series from the 
beginning of life to its estate in man. . 

In tracing the natural history of sympa- 
thy the observer follows it in an ascending 
series until it culminates in the system of 
human society. As there manifested, it ap- 
pears not only in the individualized form, 
in which it is generally to be found in the 
lowest creations, it is organized into insti- 
tutions which embody the aspirations and 
affections of multitudes and of generations. 
Of these organizations the religions of the 
world are in certain ways the most perfect. 
Considered as among organic products, crit- 
icised in a purely scientifie way, they are 
seen to be in the uppermost plane of the 
development which began in the earliest 
stages of life which are known to us. 
Approaching the phenomena in the spirit of 
pure inquiry and, if he can do so, without 
any religious bias whatever, the naturalist 
may regard them as he would any other 
products of the constructive forces. 

Examining the religions of the world 
from this point of view—their relations to 
the development of sympathy in the realm 
of life—the observer will, I think, be 
brought to the conclusion to which I have 
thus been led, that Christianity, more than 
any other faith, embodies and expresses the 
motives of an altruistic nature which have 
been in process of organization throughout 
the long journey of life from its beginning 
to its estate in man. We see in these on 
and up goings that the creature is ever be- 
coming more conscious of its neighbor, 
more apt in conceiving the state of mind in 
the kindred life, and in the end more dis- 
posed to sacrifice itself to the fellow-being. 
At first we have the love of the offspring, 
next, in the lower life as well as in our own, 
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The Religious Influence of Natural Science. 


By Prof. N. S. Shaler, Harvard University. 


the bond of the tribesmen, then the swift- 
growing affection which extends its sympa- 
thies in quick, successive outgoings to all 
mankind, to animated nature, to the mate- 
rial universe and to the Infinite which en- 
folds us. 

The critical point in this series of sym- 
pathetic development is found when the 
individual is willing, and even anxious, to 
sacrifice himself for the good of the fellow- 
being; when all the ancient love of self, 
which was the basis of the lower life and 
which so long dominated the altruistic mo- 
tives, gave place to the motive of self-sacri- 
fice, not in the interest of self, but in the 
spirit of pure affection. There have been 
many efforts to express this exalted sympa- 
thy in religions. The greatest part of them 
embody some share of the motive in their 
creeds. 

It seems to me that in its essence Chris- 
tianity is the highest and most perfect em- 
bodiment of the altruistic series that the 
world has known. The fact that its organ- 
izations include much that is extraneous, 
and even inconsistent, with the central mo- 
tive is not surprising to the student, who 
is accustomed to see in other natural series 
a feature, destined in the end to become 
dominant, for a long while remain half- 
suppressed by a conflict with ancient and 
strongly inherited tendencies. 

This way of approaching the study of 
religion, which is open to and should in- 
vite the student of phenomena, will, I fear, 
seem repulsive to many persons, It cer- 
tainly lacks the spiritual, or at least the 
emotional, element, which is an important, 
if not the essential, quality in every vivid 
faith. Yet it is a natural way by which 
certain types of mind may understand this 
side of life. It is the modern form of natural 
theology which, so far as possible guarding 
against the theological methods of interpre- 
tation, endeavors to find a path to truth 
along the extended series of organic devel- 
opments—which seeks to determine the 
great trends of action rather than to essay 
the vain task of reconciling this or that 
isolated feature with the faiths. 

When the naturalist has dealt with the 
matters of fact in the matter-of-fact way 
which his duty by his profession imposes 
on him, he should feel free to deal with his 
knowledge in the ancient and profitable 
way of the poet. Heshould be able to enter 
this other field of interpretation, where a 
spiritual light may guide his path as readily 
as though he had never been cramped within 
the narrow bounds of routine labor such as 
his occupation imposes. Unfortunately, 
there are as yet few scientific men who have 
the range and scope of mind which diverse 
activities demand; successful accomplish- 
ment in science, that measure of assiduous 
labor which is necessary to bring a man be- 
yond the frontier of learning into the un- . 
discovered realm where he may become a 
pioneer and a pathmaker, is most apt to 
leave him with his mental parts hardened 
like the frame of one given to long and un- 
varied bodily labor. It should be our aim 
to protect students of nature from the 
cramping effects of their employment, and 
to develop in them the habit of contempla- 
tion which of old gave such enlargement to 
the human spirit. 
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There seems reason to believe that the ex- 
treme attention which men of science are 
now giving to the phenomenal side of their 
work may be but a stage in the develop- 
ment of their peculiar relation to the world. 
Year by year there is more attention de- 
voted to the task of integrating the results 
of inquiries, with the effect that our con- 
ception of nature is being widened and 
deepened in a measure scarcely conceivable 
by students of fifty years ago. As the nat- 
ural history of man becomes more clearly 
understood, and as it is made evident that 
his actions are a part of the vast order of 
nature, we may confidently expect students 
of the sciences to be more generally led to 
the conviction that in Christianity they 
find the culmination of the ordering forces 
which have animated this earth. It seems 
to me that we here find the seat of the most 
important influences which are tending to 
bring science and religion once again into 
close and sympathetic relations. 


—— ee 


The advantage of study, I suspect, is not 
in the number of things we learn by it, but 
simply that it teaches us the one thing 
worth knowing—not what but how to think. 
Nobody can learn that from other people.— 
James Russell Lowell. 


MARCUS DODS IN HIS STUDY. 


BY H. A. B. 


Perhaps ten minutes’ walk from Princess 
Street, that central artery of the city of 
Edinburgh, through which day by day pours 
the opulent life of the fascinating Scottish 
capital, lives Marcus Dods on a broad street 
lined with substantial though architectur- 
ally monotonous houses. As the front 
door opens you are at once sensible that it 
is a home of culture and refinement that 
you are entering, which impression deepens 
as, passing by the drawing-room on the left, 
you enter the study in the rear, where the 
master of the household toils with an unre- 
mitting zeal which more often exceeds 
than it falls short of an eight-hour day. 

Dr. Dods does not keep his callers wait- 
ing long, but you have time to glance around 
the room and note its treasures. Books, 
books, books, every available foot of wall- 
room lined with shelves and the overflow 
piled up on desk and table. The latest 
pamphlet from the German press finds lodg- 
ment, perhaps, on some ancient tom? filled 
with the lore of the fathers. Exegetical 
works predominate, but the library is rich 
in literature pertaining to all the realms of 
theology and philosophy, besides abounding 
in books of a less technical sort. Surely 
this scholar does not mean to scrimp him- 
self in equipment. The variety and service- 
ability of the tools are themselves a revela- 
tion of the man. ' 

And here comes the man, broad-shoul- 
dered, compactly built and quick in his move- 
ments. His hair is iron-gray, but he looks 
as if he had no more than reached the plen- 
itude of his powers. The face would strike 
you as sober, even to seriousness, did it not 
light up as he talks and did not his fine 
eyes betray at once the warm, genial heart 
out of which they look. Pretty soon the 
maid brings in afternoon tea, which Dr. 
Dods serves with almost feminine skill, and 
as we sip it we chat about matters of com- 
mon interest—the Oxford Summer School 
of Theology, the Pfleiderer lectures of the 
previous winter and the temperance ques 
tion, in regard te which he expresses him- 
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self as feeling great concern and as being, 
in common with many of his brethren, 
gravely perplexed as to what course ought 
to be pursued in order to lessen the power 
of the dramshops. The Congregationalist is 
just in and he has been reading with keen 
interest Dr. Denney’s impressions of Amer- 
ica. This leads to the discussion of men 
and movements on the western side of the 
Atlantic, and then Dr. Dods, in response to 
a question as to his use and valuation of 
American books, refers in cordial terms to 
the works of Dr. George B. Stevens of Yale 
and adds a complimentary word for the new 
Harmony of the Gospels, prepared by Prof. 
Ernest D. Burton, formerly of Newton and 
now of Chicago University. 

The conversation drifts into the region of 
theology and our host speaks with the ut- 
most frankness and sincerity of the crucial 
points now undergoing fresh examination. 
You feel how theroughly he, for one, is 
grappling with them, anxious to keep the 
old faith in its integrity and power and yet 
open-minded to every new critical discov- 
ery, and aiming constantly to integrate 
the old and the new. 

It happens to be the holiday season and 
you hesitate to trespass long on the doctor’s 
time, especially as you know that he has 
been preaching on the previous day and 
leaves on an evening train to join his family 
in the country. But you are pretty confi- 
dent that his satchel contains at least half a 
dozen books which he intends to read before 
next Sunday brings him to the city again. 
As we rise to go he slips into our hands a 
copy of the valuable little book which he 
and Drs. Rainy and Orr have recently is- 
sued, entitled The Supernatural in Chris- 
tianity, and at our request writes on the 
title-page his name. Four months have 
passed and a thousand leagues of water 
intervene, but as I look on that signature 
it calls to vivid and grateful remembrance 
that delightful hour in Dr, Dods’s study 
and him, the learned scholar and faultless 
gentleman. 


In life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscles trained; know’st thou when 
Fate 
Thy measure takes? or when she’ll say to thee, 
“J find thee worthy, do this thing for me”? 
—Quoted by Lowell, in his Among My Books. 


—<—— 


THE LORDSHIP OF CHRIST. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


The recent action of an earnest and hon- 
ored religious denomination, taken after 
much deliberation, in expunging from its 
general constitution the words “ disciples 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ and. substituting 
‘‘These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus,”’ leads to serious thought. What is 
the distinction? They ‘‘accept,’’ in dis- 
tinction from being “‘ disciples.’ The words 
‘‘ Lord” and “‘ Christ’? are obliterated, and 
the purely human “ Jesus’? remains. Nor 
is it less significant that the revised’ consti- 
tution defines their acceptance as ‘‘ holding, 
in accordance with His teaching, that prac- 
tical religion is sammed up in love to God 
and love to man.”’ ‘‘Loveto God and love 
to man’’ was the ‘‘interpretation,”’ the de- 
nominational organ in the East says, ‘‘the 
conference gave”’ to the words “‘ religion of 
Jesus.”’ 

I cannot but think that our knowledge of 
the ‘‘religion of Jesus’’ has its origin in 
the Scriptures. I know of no other source 
from which a knowledge of its existence 
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could be obtained. Itis true that the Roman 
Church claims to be the infallible inter- 
preter, but it recognizes the Scripture rec- 
ord as historic. 

The Scriptures must then declare the” 
facts of the Christian religion. If I turn to 
that record, and take it as simply historical, 
I shall find that the first element, the funda- 
mental idea, the essential life, is in the 
Lordship of Jesus. That which identifies 
the Christian religion, that which distin- 
guishes it from every other religious sys- 
tem, is Christ’s Lordship. This is the voice 
of the Christian Church through all the 
ages since the advent and ascension of 
Jesus. 

What did Jesus Himself assert? The be- 
loved John records His claim. ‘Ye call 
Me, Master, and Lord: and ye say well; for 
solam.” ‘I then, the Lord and Master,” 
He continues. It is impossible to expunge 
this claim of Lordship from His religion. 
It meant authority. It meant that He was 
to be acknowledged as infallible teacher 
and obeyed as absolute ruler. It is this 
kingly assertion which makes Him the head 
of the church. He was the Lord Jesus 
Christ. . 

If we read the record that we might know 
what the immediate disciples thought it is 
not necessary to quote any word which is 
used as a mere title of respect, nor to’in- 
stance a multitude of selections. The habit 
of the disciples was plain. They said 
‘Lord’? when its soul was Lordship. It 
was the Lord who sent out the seventy, and 
it was in the Lord’s name that evil spirits 
were cast out from men, ‘Lord,’’ said 
Peter, ‘‘if it be Thou, bid me come unto 
Thee upon the waters’’; and ‘Lord save 
me’’ was his cry when he was sinking in 
the waters. When the Master Himself 
would teach what gratitude for even tem- 
poral salvation should inspire, ‘‘Go to thy 
house unto thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee, 
When 
the Master inquired, ‘‘ Will ye also go 
away?’ Peter recognized the source of 
salvation—‘‘ Lord to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’’ When 
the Master predicted His betrayal by one of 
His nominal adherents, ‘‘ they were exceed- 
ing sorrowful, and began to say, Is it I, 
Lord??? When Jesus admonished His disci- 
ples to be faithful and true in service, waiting 
for His return in some age to come, ‘* Watch 
therefore: for ye know not on what day 
your Lord cometh.’’ When the crucifixion 
had passed, and the resurrection had come, 
‘‘The Lord is risen indeed,” said the two 
who came back from Emmaus. In the sub- 
sequent appearance, ‘‘that disciple there- 
fore whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It 
is the Lord,’’ and a little later, ‘‘none of 
the disciples durst inquire of Him, Who art 
Thou? knowing that it was the Lord.” It 
was the faith of Thomas which exclaimed, 
‘“¢My Lord and my God.” 

These few suggest the unqualified ac- 
knowledgment of Christ’s Lordship when 
He was upon the earth. Whether in com- 
missioning men to do His work, or in the 
casting out of evil by divine power, or in 
the rescue of the sinking, or in the mercy 
extended to the suffering, or in the sadness 
at the abandonment of apparent followers, 
or in the time of bettayal unto death, or in 
the power of- His resurrection, or in His 
recognition as risen from the grave, or in the 
lofty adoration of the once doubting dis- 


ciple, He was their Lord. Strike out that 
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word, and the recorded gospel is not the 
history of Jesus. ; 

He ascended. It was the ‘‘ Lord Jesus” 
who, ‘‘after He had spoken unto them, was 
received up into heaven.’’ Then the dis- 
ciples ‘‘ went forth, and preached every- 
where, the Lord working with them.” 
‘¢Both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom 
ye crucified,’’ was the inaugural preaching 
to the world by Peter, and the world has 
never ceased to feel its comfort, the comfort 
of the religion of Jesus. ‘‘ Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit,’’ was the aspiration of the 
the first martyr, and countless souls have 
breathed the same prayer. 

What was the keynote of the apostles in 
their work? It was the Lordship of Jesus. 
‘“‘ Preaching boldly in the name of the Lord”’ 
is the record. ‘‘Good tidings of peace by 
Jesus Christ, He is Lord of all,’ said 
Peter. ‘‘We believed on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ was the testimony of experience. 
How was salvation to be had? ‘We be- 
lieve that we shall be saved through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus.’’ That Paul and 
Barnabas had “‘ hazarded their lives for the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ showed 
their estimate of this title. ‘‘ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus and thou shalt be saved’’— 
the preaching at Philippi—takes the whole 
work of salvation out of the domain of the 
ethies which it included and up into the 
grace of God to sinful men whom the Lord 
came to save. What Paul thought of the 
name is told us when he was ready ‘‘ to die 
. . . for the name of the Lord Jesus.”’ 

It was the message to the nations: to 
the Romans, ‘‘ Being justified by faith, let 
us have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ’’; to the Corinthians, ‘‘ which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ’; to the Galatians, ‘‘far be it 
from me to glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’’; to the Thessalonians 
was preached ‘“‘the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ Peter wrote of the ‘‘en- 
trance into the eternal kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’? In the final 
benediction to the Corinthians was, ‘‘the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’’; and the 
last words of the Revelation are, ‘‘ the grace 
of the Lord Jesus be with the saints,”’ 

No. Men may change human creeds, but 
the ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ’’ cannot be elim- 
inated from the religion of Jesus or from 
its recorded authority. The words are 
woven into its texture. That which they 
signify is the power of His gospel and the 
strength of His Church. 

No man is answerable to other men for 
his religious convictions. The right of con- 
science is inviolable. It seems unfortunate, 
however, that there should be a widening of 
differences in faith, and especially in com- 
mon work. The repudiation of the Lord- 
ship of Christ makes it sadly difficult to se- 
cure co-operation in those who would love 
' to be in.sympathy, and whose hearts long 
for union; for those who acknowledge 
Christ’s Lordship see no other hope for the 
world’s salvation than that found in that 
Lordship and in the divine power involved 
therein to redeem and save, 

But far better is an open understanding 
of men’s views and frank differences than 
practical denials of Christ’s Lordship within 
one and the same household. His absolute 
authority, the infallibility of His teachings 
and the entire reliability of the record of 
those teachings which the Holy Spirit, has 
given to us seem to me the attributes of 
His Lordship. 
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By ‘the Way. 


Not many among the auditors who gather 
to hear one of our younger secretaries, as he 
moves about from place to place, suspect that 
for a time between college and theological 
seminary he was on the road as a drummer. 
Yet a certain briskness of movement and 
heartiness of greeting convey the impression, 
when one stops to reflect, that this man has 
seen a good deal of the world and knows how 
to be aman among men. He was telling the 
other day of an interesting experience when 
pursuing the vocation of traveling man. He 
and a number of his companions were snowed 
in on a Sunday in a Western town, and thirty 
or forty of them happened to be quartered at 
the same hotel. A chance remark was over- 
heard, uttered by one of the deacons of the 
town, to the effect that traveling men were a 
hard lot generally, and that there was no use 
in trying to reach them. The gentleman to 
whom we have referred thought better of his 
fraternity and determined to disprove the 
deacon’s statement in a somewhat novel way, 
so he went around quietly among the knights 
of the gripsack and got them all to promise 
that they would go to church in a body start- 
ing from the hotel. At the appointed hour a 
large company of well-dressed men wended 
their way in a procession to church. They 
entered, were ushered to seats on the broad 
aisle, which the leader had lad the precaution 
to have reserved for them, and took their 
seats reverently and quietly. 
¥ * x 

When the hymn was given out they arose 
and sang lustily, when prayer was offered 
every man bowed his head, when the notices 
were read they were all attention. Then 
came the moment for consummating their lit- 
tle scheme. The pastor announced the usual 
morning offering, and the deacons, among 
whom was the critic of traveling men, started 
on their rounds. The plates were not very 
large, but evidently up to that time their 
capacity had never been tested. The severe 
deacon bore down upon the seats where sat 
the traveling fraternity in a body and passed 
the plate in. It came back to his hands laden 
with six silver dollars, at that time more of a 
curiosity than now. He passed it to the next 
seat and just as many more shining coins of 
that denomination were placed upon the plate. 
The deacon’s eyes began to open and his hand 
to tremble with the unaccustomed excitement 
and weight. It was the same thing when he 
came to. the third pew, and by that time the 
plate was full to overflowing and the perspi- 
ration stood in drops upon the deacon’s brow. 
He carried'the plate to the front of the church, 
emptied it upon the communion table and 
then returned to complete his task. A third 
journey and a fourth were required before the 
silver dollars were exhausted. A1Jl this time 
not a drummer smiled, but the deacon’s 
amazement, long before he was through his 
collection, had spread through the entire con- 
gregation. It goes without saying that his 
opinion of traveling men was from that time 
on totally changed. 

* ¥ 

What queer things drift into a clergyman’s 
mail! Dr. Withrow once wrote for a Chicago 
paper an amusing story of the way in which a 
minister’s day is frequently spent, responding 
to the diverse calls upon his time. Almost 
any pastor in humble village or great metrop- 
olis can find a perpetual source of entertain- 
ment in the heterogeneous character of letters, 
circulars and appeals which greet him nearly 
every morning, and if he keeps scrupulously 
whatever bears his name he will accumulate 
in the course of a year a pile that would de- 
serve to go on exhibition in a dime museum. 
Announcements of new books, exploitations 
of schemes for the betterment of humanity, 
ranging from devices for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom to the latest thing in clothes wring- 
ers, endless advertisements of type-writers— 
these are only a suggestion of what ministers 
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receive through the joint kindness of Uncle 
Sam and generous business houses. Notifica- 
tions in regard to food supplies, too, are not 
lacking, and almost daily he has to withstand 
tempting descriptions of cod-liver oil, meat 
extracts and malted milk, with a specially 
alluring sentence thrown in about the value 
of such preparations as a “ preventive of ex- 
haustion incident to close application to 
study.” We have even known advertise- 
ments of cigars to creep into some minister’s 
mail, to be remanded at once, of course, to the 
wastebasket, which is quite as good a friend 
to the parson as it is to the editor. 


a * 


There is another side to the minister’s mail 
—more pathetic and somber. Letters from 
mothers grieving over wayward sons, from 
wives and husbands intimating domestic dis- 
cord, from timid souls fearful of the future, 
from doubting souls questioning everything 
the church holds dear, letters from brother 
ministers unhappy in their charges and anx- 
ious for a change, letters from all sorts of peo- 
ple troubled in mind, body and estate. How 
the morning mails open to the sympathetic 
shepherd of souls the great, burdened heart of 
humanity. 

* * * 

And there is a joyous side, too. Letters 
from persons into whose life joy has come in 
special and unexpected ways, from the young 
man away at college acknowledging the debt 
he owes to the one who first aroused in hima 
desire for study, from a dear saint of God who 
was cheered by last Sunday’s sermon, from a 
joyful soul that has recently found Christ, 
from a little child, perhaps, no longer than 
but no less comforting than what Bishop Han- 
nington’s boy sent to his brave father in the 
heart of Africa: ‘‘My dear father—God bless 
you.’’ Ah! when the minister gets such let- 
ters as these he thanks God for the joys and 
privileges of his lot. 


Pn Ae? 


It is pleasant to note the rapid growth of the 
art of calling a spade a spade and not an 
implement for uprooting terra firma. The 
tendency during the past decade has been to 
say smooth things. So much so that nota few 
have wondered whether virility of speech 
was a lost art. The present trend may be il- 
lustrated by certain phrases struck off, not at 
white heat, but deliberately during the past 
week in the fight against Tammany in New 
York City. Thus Carl Schurz fittingly re- 
ferred to the organization with a tiger as its 
symbol as ‘“‘that most corrupt, rapacious and 
oppressive despotism that has ever preyed 
upon and disgraced an American community.” 
Dr. Parkhurst, having in mind those who 
think more of the future of the party than of 
the city, described them as ‘‘ withered apolo- 
gies of men,” and called down “ persistent 
blight”? upon those who would drag in re- 
ligious suspicions and ecclesiastical rivalries 
to divert citizens from the main issue. In- 
deed, as we think the matter over, we feel like 
attributing this renaissance of plain speech to 
Dr. Parkhurst more than any other manin the 
country. Swift with his satire, Wendell Phil- 
lips with his scorn never surpassed the ac- 
curate, simple descriptions of Dr. Parkhurst. 
Today men are praising him for his courage 
and pertinacity. Some day his utterances 
will be studied for their intrinsic worth as’ 
models of accurate, forcible, scathing English. 

Es EE eee 

“When we were at Malmaison,” says Bour- 
rienne, ‘“‘and used to walk in the avenue that 
led to Rueil, the sound of the village church 
bell often interrupted our conversation. He 
[Napoleon] would stop in order not to losea 
bit of the sound, which delighted him. It 
used to move him so deeply that he would 
say, ‘That reminds me of my early years at 
Brienne. I was happy at that time.’ Then 
the bell would stop and he would resume his 
weighty reveries.” 
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The Home 
A OOTTAGE PARLIAMENT. 


He does not ask to share the fate 
Of those to graver issues lent, 

How shall he need to legislate 
Where love’s his only government? 


A cottage is the council-room, 

Round which the finch and throstle sing ; 
No threats of war gigantic loom, 

One subject only calls him king. 


This citizen, so sweet and brown, 
Can yet his very empress be; 

She speaks not seldom from the throne, 
That simple throne his happy knee. 


And here no opposition grows 

From dewy dawn to dewy dusk ; 
They pass a bill to train the rose, 

And move amendments for the musk. 


The cowslips yellow all the field, 
The marigold his marshy nooks; 

By simple pleasures helped and healed 
They read God’s everlasting books. 


As page by page dear nature turns 
From snowdrop chapter to the end, 

The maiden rosebud sweetly burns, 
And at the lattice shines a friend. 


Here music’s native to the hedge, 
And heavenly bounteousness of rills 
Croons undersong among the sedge, 
And cools the grassy feet of hills. 


O, good it is from lawny steep 
To watch the bending brooklet run 
Past cherry orchards, lambs asleep— 
A reedy Orpheus, song and sun. 


Tt curves from out the ferny glade 
With primrose port and cressy cape, 
Delighting by its reach of shade 
And vagrant loveliness of shape. 


O, happy countryman! How sweet 
To follow quiet, dwell with rest, 
And ever in your green retreat 
Be sure of comrade lips and breast. 


So in this cottage of delight 
Their sessions are in worship spent; 
Joy kisses day and kisses night, 
And love’s their only government. 
—Norman Gale. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN. 


BY PROP. EDWARD S&S. PARBONS. 


The public schools never did much for 
the religious education of the children. 
But even that little has now been wholly 
turned over to the church. And what pro- 
vision does the church make for this, its 
most important work? First, it insists that 
the bulk of the Christian education of the 
children shall be done in'the homes of Chris- 
tians. Certainly there is no better Chris- 
tian school than ‘‘ that best academy, the 
mother’s knee.’? But can all the moral and 
religious training of children be relegated 
to the home? Many Christian parents are 
unfit to conduct such education. They do 
not possess the necessary measure of tact, 
perseverance and the Christian spirit. And 
then there is the host of children not in 
Christian homes at all. The duty of the 
church is not done when it bids Christian 
parents bring up their own children in the 
nurture and admonition of, the Lord. 

The church, recognizing this further 
responsibility, has organized the Sunday 
school to supplement the work of the home. 
For an hour or an hour and a half, once in 
the week, the children are gathered and are 
instructed in the Bible, its history, its 
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truths, its spirit. But all who have made 
a careful study of the Sunday school, while 
disposed to honor it to the full for the work 
it is doing, feel more and more strongly that 
it is not doing all that must be done for the 
religious training of children. What is ac- 
complished for the religious culture of 
children in the Sunday schools will not bear 
comparison for a moment with the results 
of their intellectual training in the public 
schools. A recent writer in the North 
American Review stated the case clearly 
when he said: ‘The teachers of Sunday 
schools are commonly pious young people 
who have little, if any, training in the art 
of teaching or Biblical study, or in the doc- 
trines or customs of the church, and‘ whose 
qualifications have not been tested by ex- 
aminations. The actual situation is that 
for five days of the week the children are 
taught by experienced, well-trained and 
approved teachers in all the common studies 
of our schools, and on Sunday they are 
taught for a single hour, too often by in- 
experienced teachers, in the most sacred 
matters of our holy religion.’ The results 
are what could easily have been prophesied. 

Many pastors, recognizing these plain 
limitations of the Sunday school, have or- 
ganized and conducted with great profit to 
themselves and to the children catechetical 
classes. The writer, during the years of 
his pastorate, conducted two such classes, 
one for children between the ages of six 
and eight, the other for children between 
the ages of nine and fourteen. The classes 
met once a week. The children learned 
hymns and passages of Scripture, listened 
to and related stories of noble deeds, learned 
to pray, at first from memory and later 
spontaneously. As I look back and try to 
estimate the value of my whole Chris- 
tian labor as a pastor, my greatest joy 
is now, as it was then, in the deepening 
religious life and influence of the children 
upon whom I tried to exert a direct per- 
sonal influence. No other work I tried to 
do will compare with it in power for the 
present or the future. 

But in large churches, especially in the 
city, such work as this cannot successfully 
be done by more than a few pastors. The 
city pastor is overworked now. Few, if 
any, men work harder. How, then, is the 
work that is laid upon the church to be ac- 
complished? 

It cannot be carried on successfully by 
voluntary effort. Nowand then ina church 
one person, or several persons, can be found 
with the ability, training and time to do it. 
But such churches are exceptions to the 
general rule. The work cannot be done by 
any and every one. We do not leave to vol- 
untary effort the intellectual training of the 
children, Where the religious training is 
so left, nine out of ten churches provide no 
training at all, and in the one church the 
work is spasmodic, undertaken when the 
right person is present to do it, dropped as 
soon as she—for it is usually a lady—moves 
away, or is for some other reason compelled 
to give up the work. In other words, the 
most important work of the church is left 
to chance. 

All this must be changed. The church 
must recognize that this work of training 
the children in religious things is just as 
important as their intellectual training, and 
that in the work of the church it should 
take the precedence of everything else ex- 
cept the work of the pulpit. Then the 
church must plan with as much care as is 
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taken when a pastor is chosen to engage the 
services of some one to take charge of such 
work, The time must come when there 
shall be such a demand for religious teach- 
ers in the churches that special provision 
shall be made for their training, when the 
field shall become one open as a lifework 
for persons especially qualified for it. Many 
a person is fitted to be a religious teacher 
who has no aptitude for the pulpit, and the 
church would be greatly enriched if a place 
could be made for such men and women in 
its service. The time must come when there 
shall be more division of labor than is com- 
mon in the church, when one man shall 
not be expected to combine in himself the 
talents of the orator, the student, the busi- 
ness manager, the teacher, the diplomat, but 
when a church shall be like a great factory, 
with its different departments presided over 
by persons trained for the special work in- 
One of these heads of 
departments will have as his chief work the 
building up of the children in Christian 
truth and the inspiring in them that love 
which is the essence of Christianity. 

The problem of all problems today is 
child life—how it is to be guarded and de- 
veloped. All the perplexing problems of 
modern society find their roots in this, and 
our wisest and most practical philanthro- 
pists are rapidly learning the lesson that 
the world can be saved only by saving the 
children. It is time the Christian Church 
learned more fully this simple and profound 
truth. 


ABOUT MAKING CALLS. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER, 


“‘Sesame!”’ a bright girl had nicknamed 
an older friend, because at her approach all 
doors flew open. ‘' Why is it,” she asked 
her one day, ‘‘ not that people are so glad 
to see you, but that you are willing to spend 
so much time upon them?”’ 

The sweet-faced young woman replied: 
‘‘T have no special talent like so many of 
my friends. I cannot write, nor teach, nor 
paint. There is no necessity for my earning 
money, nor any urgent demands upon my 
time. So perhaps my work in the world is 
just going about seeing people.” 

Possibly Frank Stockton had her in his 
mind when he said there should be sister- 
hoods, the members of which, like good 


‘angels, should go out among those unfortu- 


nates who have none to hear that which it 

would give them so much delight to say. 

‘‘How many sickbeds,” he sighs, ““how 

many cheerless lives, how many lonely, de- 

pressed and silent women might be glad- 

dened and transformed by one who would. 
come to listen to tales of suffering and trial! 

An almost unknown joy would be given to 

the world.’’ 4 

Far different is the motive of most young 
ladies, who, with their silyer-mounted card- 
cases and their Tiffany squares of card- 
board, go about among the houses of their 
acquaintances. ‘‘I have owed her a call 
for a year,’ ‘“‘I want to see her new wall- 
paper,” ‘I hope she will be out,” are some 
of the comments upon one side of the door; 
while within, ‘‘O, why did she come to- 
day?” ‘Iam too busy,” ‘‘I hope she has 
not worn that green bonnet!” 

Yet everybody welcomed Sesame; and she, 
on her part, found visiting most. delightful. 
What was her secret? In the first place she 
really liked people, and nobody was so com- 
monplace but she found something original 
and attractive in her. She never stayed too 
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long and she never talked too much. She 
did not introduce her own interests, but 
took the tone of the persons she was with. 
She led them to talk about their work, their 
studies, their children; yet in a pause she 
was ready with a bright anecdote, ora bit of 
‘pleasant news, or the offer of the loan of a 
new book. She never went away without 
giving some word of praise or encourage- 
ment, or saying how much she had enjoyed 
her call. She was liberal, too, and did not 
insist that every one of her visits be promptly 
returned. A busy young writer, who has 
known the sublimity of suffering, recently 
protested that it was impossible to keep her 
calling list balanced, and yet everywhere 
she met with the cry, ‘‘Pay back. Pay 
what thou owest. Pay, pay to the utter- 
most obligation.”’ 

Sesame understands how to receive calls 
as well as how to make them. She avoids 
all mention of servants and the kitchen, and 
the ruffles she has made. She has a new 
photograph to show, or a pretty bouquet to 
divide, or perhaps a saucer of salted almonds 
to aid sociability. 

‘Perhaps it is something,’’ she says to 
herself, when her friends show her the work 
of their hands or brain, ‘‘ just to make peo- 
ple happier!”’ 

It is more than something. It is woman’s 
mission, and those who thus come in help- 
ful, sympathetic contact with the individu- 
als of society are discharging an immediate 
personal obligation, an obligation which is 
not discharged by philanthropic committees 
or by financial contributions to a good cause. 


A SUCCESSFUL REBELLION. 


BY ETHEL OC. GALE, 


Fidelia Armitage was eighteen and very 
happy about it—so happy that, like the 
generous soul she was, she desired to have 
all her little world participate in her pleas- 
ure. Being motherless and the only child 
of a rich manufacturer, who idolized her, 
there was never any impediment thrown in 
her way, no matter how large her plans 
might be, 

The small village of Stockton-in-the-hills 
is clustered around the great factory on the 
swift water course which turns its wheels, 
but the handsome, castellated stone house 
of Mr. Armitage is justly named High 
Cliff, being perched on an eminence above 
the falls, hidden by a wooded promontory 
from the sight and smoke of the mills and 
the surrounding houses and almost hanging 
over the foaming river. The only level spot 
on the hillside is utilized for a garden. 
When happy Fidelia decided upon celebrat- 
ing her birthday she also determined that 
she would have this garden roofed over, 
and that here, in the magic of music, lights 

_ and flowers, everybody who chose to come 
' should be free to dance and feast, for at 
least one evening of their lives, to their 
heart’s content. 

All the country side, as well as the mill 
hands and their families, were invited, and 
all came, even including some who might 
have been supposed to be too old, or too 
feeble, so much are pleasures appreciated 
by those whose opportunities for enjuyment 
are few. Fidelia was truly radiant with the 
» sweet happiness of giving pleasure, as, clad 

in simple white, she constantly flitted about 
_among the, guests, seeing that all were re- 
ceiving proper attention. In her generous 
joy she became even more beautiful than 
Irene Bradley, the belle of the mill village, 
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whose fine features were this night overcast 
with a disfiguring cloud, for there are al- 
ways some who are envious because they 
are not themselves conscious of being the 
objects of envy. 

Just how it happened no one ever knew, 
but near midnight, when outside of the 
roofed-in garden the moon was peacefully 
peering down into sheltered nooks, casting 
silver gleams over mossy rocks and dancing 
water, and the odor of the drowsy hemlocks 
was filling the dewy coolness of the August 
night, a sudden flame caught the flimsy 
bunting which hid the boards of the tempo- 
rary roof, and cries of fire and screams of 
fright and unreasoning flights took the 
place of music and laughter. It was all 
over in ten minutes. The well-drilled vil- 
lage fire brigade was on hand and Mr. Armi- 
tage always kept everything in readiness to 
extinguish any sudden flames. But some 
of the frightened pleasure-takers had been 
knocked down and a few of them trampled 
upon in their wild rush from the garden. 

Among these the one apparently the least 
seriously injured was Irene Bradley. But 
day after day passed by and she did not 
regain her strength or powers of motion. 
Doctors from the nearest city had been 
summoned by Mr. Armitage, and daily 
Irene’s fond mother begged them to say 
what was the matter with her darling and 
when she would be able to walk again. 
The doctors only hesitated, some looking 
wise and some foolish, some saying one 
thing and some another, agreeing in noth- 
ing save a general uncertainty. The vase 
was a puzzling one. She lay day after day, 
certainly not paralyzed though unable to 
walk, with no bones broken and without 
perceptible injuries of any sort. ‘‘A case 
of severe nervous shock,” said the doctors 
at last, with a charming unanimity. ‘A 
very sad thing,’’ they all averred; ‘‘a beau- 
tiful young woman like that, so gentle and 
refined in all her ways, and with such deli- 
cate susceptibilities.”’ 

Irene was indeed one of those singular 
flowers of beauty and grace which—for 
the confounding of the wise—occasionally 
spring from the most unlikely sources, as 
if lilies should grow from potatoes. Simon 
Bradley, good old shoemaker that he was, 
had been sandy-haired before he was gray, 
and was now, as always, long, lank, stoop- 
shouldered and sallow to yellowness. His 
daughter had beautiful red-gold hair; she 
was tall, slender and willowy of form, and 
her complexion so clear as to be almost 
transparent. Mrs. Bradley was short and 
stout of figure, her black eyes were small 
and faded, her thin hair was of a dull black 
and her nose short and thick. The daugb- 
ter’s dark eyes were large and brilliant, 
her nose short, but thin and straight. The 
mother’s one beauty, a mouth of great 
sweetness, had in the daughter degenerated 
to a narrow but well-formed rift, barely 
outlined by threads of scarlet. 

As she lay on the lounge in the little 
“best room’? of her father’s small, un- 
painted dwelling, Irene became an object 
of interest to every one in the mill village 
and of anxious care to good-hearted little 
Fidelia, who always remorsefully remem- 
bered that it was at her féte that Irene had 
been injured. Not a day passed that Fidelia 
did not visit the object of her admiration 
and compassion. Not a day that delicious 
dainties were not cooked at “the great 
house”? to tempt the appetite of the fragile 
invalid, while fresh flowers from the con- 
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servatory, new books from the library and 
delicate robes for her personal comfort and 
adorament were provided with a lavish 
hand. 

By and by the village doctors, who had 
succeeded those from the city in the care of 
the sufferers from the fire, began to mani- 
fest an indisposition to talk about Miss 
Bradley’s case, and two of them frankly de- 
clared that there was nothing they could 
do, and therefore they would no longer con- 
tinue their attendance. Their fragile, flow- 
er-like patient only sighed as she expressed 
her supreme confidence in the sole remain- 
ing physician of the place, a canny old man, 
who took Mr. Armitage’s money without 
a scruple, and gravely carried new powders 
or pills to the fair patient as often as she 
expressed a desire to try a new remedy, 
Sometimes the powders were white and 
sometimes they were yellow, some of the 
pills were tiny and some were large, but 
the doctor told no tales and both powders 
and pills were dumb, so if all were alike in- 
nocent of good. or ill no one was the wiser. 

While the best two rooms of the little 
cottage were given up to Ivene’s use, and 
were made veritable bowers of beauty by 
the munificence of Fidelia and the girl’s 
own good taste, the hard-working father 
and mother were confined pretty closely to 
the kitchen and their own small bedroom, 
for the father’s presence was invariably try- 
ing to his daughter’s nerves, and the 
mother’s was only less so because of her 
usefulness in waiting upon the sweet suf- 
ferer. Sweet to the eye Irene undoubtedly 
was, and sweet to the ear, also, was her 
low, melodious voice. That she was also a 
great sufferer few seemed to doubt, least of 
all the ungainly old father, who bent more 
and more steadily over his last that he 
might the better provide for what he felt to 
be the probably helpless future of his only 
child. She shed a few tears, but was easily 
comforted, after the evening when he was 
found, cold and still, on his low bench, 
with the waxed end yet in his stiffened fin- 
gers—all the more easily that now her 
mother’s undivided attention could be be- 
stowed upon herself. 

‘‘We are left very poor, dear mamma 
and I,’’ she said, her large, dark eyes look- 
ing appealingly up into the clear gray eyes 
of honest little Fidelia, brimming with 
kindly sympathy. ‘‘I do not know what 
will become of us.” 

‘‘Never mind, dear; don’t distress your- 
self. You know that country doctors don’t 
know everything. We will get the highest 
medical advice for you, and then, with your 
talents, you can take beautiful care of your 
mother and yourself. You are sure to get 
well as soon as the doctors find out just 
what is the matter,” 

‘“‘Ah,”? sighed Irene, “if I only could! 
But I—we’’—and she dropped her long 
lashes over her filling eyes and drooped the 
corners of her mouth like a sorrowing child. 

“No buts about it, my dear,’’ answered 
warm-hearted Fidelia to the mute appeal. 
‘You shall have the very best physicians in 
the whole land, and papa shall pay for 
them. Dear papa! He always lets me do 
what I like, and I like to help you. So 
don’t fret yourself another bit about it. I 
will find out who is considered the best 
specialist in nervous complaints, and send 
for him instantly,’’ cried Fidelia, as she left 
the house, rejoicing in the sincerity of her 
warm little heart to think how fortunate it 
was that her father should have it in his 
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power to do so much good. Smiling and 
happy in her generous pleasure, Fidelia 
walked gayly up the winding path which 
led across lots over the hill to her home, 
nodding cheerfully to the wrens, who ‘ chip- 
chipped” blithely in return, and saying 
softly to herself: ‘‘It is good sometimes to 
be rich, I might be happy without money, 
but then I could not help Irene.”? And a 
sweet blessing of thankfulness stole over 
the unselfish heart. 

Irene, lying on the luxurious couch which 
was her friend’s gift, watched the latter out 
of sight with an expression which could not 
be easily read. In fact, her face might be 
likened to one of the Babylonish bricks 
which were so long the despair of scholars 
because they meant so much and told so 
little. At last she rose—she often found it 
possible to do so when she was quite alone 
—and went to the little old cherry-framed 
looking- glass which hung between the front 
windows of her room. Here she stood gaz- 
ing at herself long and intently. She was 
not vain. Her self-scrutiny was evidently 
with an object. 

“Yes,” she said aloud at last, “‘ yes, there 
is no doubt about it. Iam very handsome, 
and my face ought to be my fortune. But 
how can it here? There is nota marriage- 
able man in the place above the rank of 
the new shoemaker,”’ she shuddered, ‘or old 
Armitage’s coachman. I was not made to 
spend my days in this mean place, and I 
won’t! But howam I to getaway?” Again 
she looked at herself for some minutes. 
‘‘T wonder what physician she will send 
for? J hope it will be an unmarried man!”? 
Then she was silent for a while and some- 
thing like the shadow of a smile played 
around the red lines of her small mouth. 
“Jf he is,” she said, softly, “I think my 
task will be easy. If he is not? Well, if he 
is not, I must at least interest him and get 
him to prescribe a change of air and scene. 
How I hate this place! And that poor little 
Armitage girl! To think of her having so 
much money and no ambition at all. It 
is unjust! Queens of the salon,” she said 
‘‘saloon,”’ poor Irene, ‘‘am I not fitted to be 
a queen of asaloon? Let me have achance, 
that is all Lask!’? With a proud toss of 
her small head, crowned with its wonderful 
masses of red-gold hair, she returned to hei 
cushioned couch. 

It was a fortnight before the great special- 
ist appeared and Irene had had time to 
make her fragility more apparent by re- 
straining the pangs of hunger and resisting 
all the temptations to the appetite which 
were offered by the half-distracted mother 
and the tearful Fidelia. Accordingly, when 
the great specialist came she was in a state 
of weakness rather bewildering to him, 
though he could not find much amiss with 
his fair patient. Still he felt that he could 
not well say this after receiving such a big 
fee to come so far, and therefore looked 
mysterious and hinted at ‘‘ obscure causes,”’ 
and ‘‘ would take time to consider,” etc. 

All this was as unsatisfactory to Irene, 
who did not wish to get well but to get 
away, as it was to her anxious mother and 
her generous friend, who most sincerely 
longed to see her able to go about freely 
once more and wear the roses of health on 
cheeks now getting too pale for the beauty 
of even an interesting invalid. The special- 
ist had grievously disappointed Irene. Not 
only was he a married man, but he had not 
seemed in the least degree impressed by 
herself. Yet she did not despair. After 
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another month or two of waiting another 
great specialist was called, and as Irene had 
learned a trick or two by a shrewd applica- 
tion of the questions of the first one, she 
was able to play her part better, and the 
second great man was impressed to the point 
of recommending that she be brought to the 
metropolis and put under his care. As un- 
suspicious Fidelia had told him that she 
should pay all charges for her dearest friend 
he had no scruples in advising this course. 
Armitage & Stockton is one of the strong- 
est firms in the country—his remuneration 
was sure. If Fidelia paid the bills the risk 
should be all her’s. If the ‘interesting 
case’? was cured both the fame and the 
money should be his. 

Irene’s happiness at being transferred 
from the quiet of Stockton-in-the-hills, 
where the leaves of maples and chestnuts 
were already beginning to glorify the moun- 
tain sides with the sunset colors of the 
waning autumn, to the pinchbeck grandeur 
of a third-story front in a narrow, brown- 
stone boarding house near to the quarters 
most affected by the objects of her envious 
admiration, was so great as to almost make 
her forget that she was an invalid with a 
character to sustain, not only in the pres- 
ence of the specialist but in that of her 
honest old mother. 

The specialist paid daily visits. Nothing 
was too much for the protégée of so gener- 
ous a patroness as Miss Armitage. He rec- 
ommended daily drives in the park, and 
incidentally named a livery stable furnish- 
ing luxurious carriages and careful drivers. 
He recommended tonics and wines, as well 
as druggists and wine dealers. He sent a 
skillful masseuse at an astonishing price per 
hour. He did, in fact, all that the most 
exacting could require of a celebrated phy- 
sician, and he had no doubt that his patient 
would soon report herself to his credit as a 
‘““wonderful cure.’’ But, strange to say, 
both he and his patient tired of each other. 
The specialist had a regard for his reputa- 
tion, and patients who did not recover were 
of almost as little use to him as if they 
died; while Irene, finding herself no nearer 
to becoming the ‘queen of a salon’’ now 
than she had been on the hills of Stockton, 
began to insinuate to her mother and Fide- 
lia that the great specialist had been much 
overrated. 

So this doctor was dismissed and a change 
made to another physician and another 
boarding house in a still finer neighbor- 
hood, and new stables, drug stores and wine 
dealers were patronized. The poor mother, 
who wore caps and aprons and, quite un- 
consciously to herself, passed as her daugh- 
ter’s trained nurse in the houses to which 
in turn they wandered, gradually grew 
more and more incapable of waiting upon 
the exacting invalid, and with every day 
grew more anxious about the future of her 
beloved tyrant. 

At last one day, when they had been 
away from Stockton for about two years, the 
mother and daughter were driving in the 
park with the current of fashionable car- 
riages, bowling around the smooth road- 
ways between three and five in the after- 
noon. The light chancing to strike broadly 
on the face of the older woman, the younger 
noticed, with a start, that it had grown 
gray and pinched and wore a hopeless look, 
as of one hanging in mid-air who feels that 
his grasp of his supports has loosened and 
that he has nothing to do but fall. Forget- 
ting her helplessness for the moment the 
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daughter leaned forward. Her mother was 
riding backward and facing her, ‘ Mother,’ 
she cried, ‘‘ mother, you are sick! Why did 
you not tell me? What will become of me? 
Have you thought of that?” 

“‘Yes,’’ sighed the poor woman, ‘I have 
told Miss Armitage, and she has promised: 
me that you shali never have to go to a hos- 
pital, that she will always provide for all 
your wants.’’ 

‘That is well,’ said Irene, sinking back 
into her cushions; ‘‘very considerate of 
you, Iam sure, mother. Now I shall imme- 
diately ask Miss Armitage for a maid, That 
will be a relief to you, and is what she 
ought to have done long ago,’’ 

Irene’s mother was not old in years—prob- 
ably but little, if at all, past fifty—but now, 
looking piteously into the face which had 
ever been dearer to her than aught else in 
life, the gray look deepened, the faded eyes 
grew yet more dull, the hair, which had 
whitened during the past two years, looked 
dry and ashy, and the full, sweet lips grew 
pale and quivering as she anxiously sought, 
in the lines of the finely cut, hard face be- 
fore her, for a trace of loving care. She 
did not linger long, the poor mother. All 
the zest and sweetness of life being gone, 
why should she? But ere she finally closed 
her weary eyes she had again wrung a 
promise from Fidelia that Irene should ever 
be her charge. b i 

There were more years of it all—the 
continued invalidism of Irene, the chang- 
ing from one doctor to another and from 
one place to another, the yearly spending 
upon this one person of money,enough to 
support a large family in more than com- 
fort. Poor Fidelia shed many secret tears 
over it. She began to feel that her father 
was right when he told her that she was 
being victimized, and willingly acquiesced 
when he added that she must pay for her 
friend’s Juxuries by doing without her own. 
But what could she do? Had she not given 
her word to the dying? 

During all these years Irene had kept on 
unwearied in her search for a wealthy man 
who should marry and take her to fill the 
position of a social leader to which she be- 
lieved herself to be by nature entitled. She 
was now thirty years old and, had she lived 
a wholesome, natural life, should have been 
in the plenitude of womanly charm, for, let 
boys and girls think what they will, a woman 
is in her sweetest, most captivating prime 
between the ages of thirty and forty. But, 
though the red-gold hair was still abundant 
and beautiful, the dark eyes still as radiant 
and the fine features as perfect as ever, the 
hard look of the mouth had strengthened, 
the delicate complexion needed the aid of 
cosmetics and, in spite of skillful massage, 
the querulous wrinkles were showing here 
and there. Her chances she felt to be slip- 
ping away from her, and this consciousness 
did not tend to increase them. Her com- 
plaints against her fate became more unre- 
mitting and bitter. - 

Irene was not deficient in a certain kind 
of mental power, and her intense and un- 
scrupulous selfishness enabled her to exer- 
cise a good degree of influence over most of 
those with whom she came in contact, but 
at last she met her Waterloo. She had 
begged to be sent to another city to try - 
another, and beyond all precedent costly, 
specialist, who had a ‘‘sanitarium” and 
would treat no patients outside of its doors. 
Had she known in advance all the regula- 
tions of this place she would never haye 
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gone, but once within its walls—like the 
gouty patient described by the immortal 
“Mr. Barlow’ to Sanford and Merton—she 
had to submit, first, to the dismissal of her 
maid and then to the continual presence of 
a martinet in petticoats, who would not suf- 
fer her to get up till a certain moment or to 
lie down till another certain moment, to eat 
more or less than a specified quantity of 
certain strictly specified and often unpala- 
table things, and, worst of all, that she 
could not leave the place until her time was 
up, or even write a word of complaint, be- 
cause all incoming or outgoing letters were 
opened and read by clerks appointed for the 
purpose. 

At the end of a month Irene was wild 
with suppressed anger and longing to get 
away. Unknown to herself her best ally in 
this respect was the doctor, who wrote to 
Miss Armitage: 

Ishall send away in three days the greatest 
humbug who has ever been in my establish- 
ment. Allow me to tell you that there is not 
and never has been anything the matter with 
your protégée except the most overweening 
conceit and selfishness. You tell me that you 
gave your promise to Miss Bradley’s dying 
mother to care for her always, and you feel 
that you must keep this promise. All right; 
doso! Put her in some distant and dreary 
country place, and tell her that you will pay 
her board and supply her with clothes to the 
amount of $400 a year as long as she remains 
in that place, but that she will forfeit every- 
thing ifshe leaves it. My word forit,she will 
very soon find herself well enough to leave, 
and to earn her own living besides. She has 
considerable mental ability, a fair education 
and a constitution of iron. AsI believe you 
to have been victimized all along, I beg you 
to accept the return of your check to my 
order, which I have not used and never shall. 
You are a good woman, and may God bless 
you, but you have been—well, something that 
I think you will never beagain. This woman 
has gained an influence over you. Break it! 
Do not see her again, lest she reassert -her 
power. Your only safety isin flat rebellion 
and avoidance of her. Inthe meanwhile you 
may rest assured that you will be doing the 
very best thing for her as well as for yourself. 
As matters now are, you have only’ been mak- 
ing a luxurious pauper of a woman who is 
capable of better things. 

Yours with respect and admiration, etc. 

We can hardly say that poor Fidelia took 
her bitter dose bravely, since she sailed on 
the first steamer for Europe, leaving her 
happy father to make all. arrangements and 
meet the stinging reproaches of the angry 
Irene. The old gentleman was as kindly as 
his daughter, but, having made his own way 
in the world against many an obstacle, and 
rubbed many a sharp corner with a wounded 
shoulder, he had acquired a good share of 
worldly wisdom. So, knowing that the 
sanitarium doctor was in the right, Mr. Armi- 
tage held his own, not only against the 
reproaches, but—a harder task—against the 
subsequent flatteries and cajoleries of the 
defeated woman. 

As for Irene she was forced to accept the 
proffered alternative, and took that which 
at first seemed easiest. She did not find it 
_ 80, and her friend’s rebellion resulted at 

last in her own partial regeneration. It was 
not complete, since leopards do not change 
their spots, but at least she is no longer 
eating the bread of dependence, but receiy- 
ing, and presumably earning, a salary suffi- 
cient to enable her to live within the shadow 
of those places where there are ‘‘salons’’ 
and social ‘‘ queens,’’ and where there are 
marriageable men, to whom she still hopes 
that her tact and talents and the well-pre- 
served remains of her former beauty may 
yet prove attractive. 
a oo 

A simple exercise for preventing round 
- shoulders and for strengthening the trunk of 
the body is to take a perfectly upright posi- 
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tion, with heels together, toes at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, arms hanging loosely at 
the side, and then rise upon the toes lei- 
surely, repeating the exercise several times 
a day. 


ee 


CONCERNING GOLDS. 


After exposure to cold it is well to inflate 
the lungs by deep, steady breathing and even 
to hold them full of air for a minute or more. 
The same treatment in seasickness, taken as 
the ship rises and falls, will often prevent 
nausea. 


The initial proceeding in an incipient cold 
is to get warm. Take a hot foot bath, drink 
a simple, hot liquid, forego one meal and go 
to bed, and in most constitutions the machin- 
ery will adjust itself in a few hours without 
further help. 


Persons who have good digestion, who go 
out of doors every day no matter what the 
weather may be and who keep the skin in a 
healthy condition by a daily application of 
cold, or cool, water to the entire surface sel- 
dom are troubled with colds. 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. III. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 


Translation of the Bible. Introduce this sub- 
ject by a talk about familiar facts as to differ- 
ent languages. An older brother or sister may 
be studying German, French, Latin or Greek. 
There may be foreigners among the children’s 
schoolmates, or they may have heard Italian 
street venders or German peddlers talk in 
their language, which sounds so strange to 
us. When the first missionaries went to China 
and other countries they wanted the people 
to have the Bible to read. They could not 
read our kind of Bibles, and it would take 
them a long time to learn, so, after the mis- 
sionaries had learned to speak and write the 
Chinese language, they put the thoughts of 
the Bible into Chinese words. 

Children are always interested in learning 
the meaning of new words. Tell them that 
a word in another language for ‘‘from”’ is 
‘‘ trans ’’? and another for “‘ carry,”’ or “‘change,”’ 
is ‘‘late.’”’ So we use one word, “ translate,” 
to mean changing or putting the thoughts of 
the Bible from one language into another. 
Of course, the Bible itself does not change; it 
is only the words which are changed in form 
and sound. When Frank has a new suit of 
clothes he is the same boy, and Jennie is still 
Jennie when she puts on a new dress. Trans- 
lating the Bible is like putting on different 
clothes. The Old Testament, which was writ- 
ten long years before Jesus came to earth, was 
mostly written ina language called Hebrew, 
which was the language of the children of Is- 
rael. But during the many years before Jesus 
came language changed, and when the New 
Testament was written it was in a language 
called Greek. The Old Testament was trans- 
lated from Hebrew into Greek. Many years 
went by and people in England could not un- 
derstand Greek any more than we do now. 
But there were three good men in England 
who wanted very much that the English peo- 
ple should have Bibles of their own and be 
able to read them. The names of these men 
began with W and T and C; they were Wyc- 
lif and Tyndale and Coverdale. Wyclif trans- 
lated the whole of the Bible into English, 
but it was a written copy then (men did not 
know how to print) and so very few people 
could afford to buy copies of Wycliffe’s Eng- 
lish Bible. After a while men found out how 
to print; then translations of the Bible into 
English were carefully made by Tyndale and 
Coverdale, and many copies were printed and 
people bought them eagerly. (Explain how 
printing is done and why written books cost 
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so much and printed ones so little. It seems 
to us too simple to need explanation, but it is 
not so to children. A whole lesson on print- 
ing Bibles, especially the printing of the first 
Bible, may be profitably given; many interest- 
ing facts and incidents may be gathered. Tell 
about printing Bibles in hundreds of lan- 
guages, about making Bibles for the blind, 
even for the blind Chinese recently, etc. The 
translation of the Bible for missionary work 
is also a wide theme and one which can be 
made extremely interesting to children. It 
opens up a new world of thought to them and 
makes them appreciate having the Bible so 
commonly as we do). 

The people in England were happy indeed 
to have the Bible in English words to read for 
themselves, but their joy was followed by 
trouble for, strange as it seems, most of the 
ruling people of England did not want the 
Bible to be read, and they took it away from 
those who had bought a copy. They hid the 
Bibles or burned them; they put men in 
prison and even killed them for having Bibles 
and reading them. But the people tried hard 
to keep them. They would hide and read 
them secretly at night. Once when men came 
to a house to search for the Bible to burn it 
the mother slipped it under the baby’s dress 
as he was being held in the arms of the little 
eight-year-old sister, and the men did not 
find it. 

One man who was putin prison for having 
a Bible longed so much to have God’s com- 
forting words to read that his friends managed 
to get another Bible and send it to him in this 
way. They wrapped it in a piece of cloth, 
put it in the middle of a lump of dough and 
then baked it as a loaf of bread, Does this 
story make you think of a name by which 
Jesus once called Himself? What did He 
mean by it? [John 6: 35.] How thankful we 
should be that we live in this time when 
every one may own and read the message 
which our loving heavenly Father has given 
to us His children. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Dear Cornerers: I presume you think that 
the above cut has been smuggled in by the 
D.F., to express his jubilant feelings over 
me, after the manner of political newspapers 
the morning after election. (You will see 
similar cuts in your papers on Wednesday 
morning of next week!) But you are mis- 
taken. This is not only an historical, but 
an ecclesiastical picture. It is given in an- 
swer to a question—what will Cornerers ask 


about next? 
RosELAND, N. J. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: During my vacation I 
spent a morning in Old Cambridge, looking 
for and finding Longfellow’s house, the Wash- 
ington Elm, Radcliffe College, and many other 
interesting sights. The tremendous rooster 
on Dr. McKenzie’s church impressed me and 
leads me to ask the Corner if there is any par- 
ticular story connected withit.... 5. F. 

Yes, there is a ‘‘ particular story’? and a 
peculiar one, which I will try to tell. The 
second church of Boston was on North 
Square, and called the North Church. It 
was the church of the Mathers. It was de- 
molished by the British in 1775 for firewood 
and never rebuilt. But long before that, in 
1714, a church was built on Hanover Street 
(corner of Clark Street), called the New 
North, after which the other was known as 
the Old North. Andrew and John Eliot 
were pastors there for seventy years. I 
have a little Boston newspaper, dated Nov. 
5, 1781, telling of the capture of Cornwallis 
by Washington at Yorktown, the news of 
which had evidently just arrived (I find 
that I am writing on the date of the sur- 
render—what is it?), and saying that the 
New North meeting-house would be opened 
that day for public thanksgiving to God, a 
collection to be taken for the families of 
Boston soldiers in Washington’s army. 

But long before that again, in 1719, some 
of the people of the New North were very 
much ‘aggrieved’? because the rest of the 
people wanted Peter Thacher of Weymouth 
(That is where my ancestors lived!) to be 
colleague pastor and so built a new church 
farther up on Hanover Street, near the cor- 
ner of Richmond Street, calling it the New 
Brick Church, although for a long time pop- 
ularly known as the ‘‘Revenge Church.” 
Tradition says that this dislike of Mr, 
Thacher was the reason for the selection of 
this weathercock as a vane—because his 
name was Peter—and that when it was 
erected a merry fellow sat astride of it, 
turned it toward Mr. Thacher’s church and 
crowed loudly three times! (This shows 
how foolish some good people were in those 
old times!) It is understood that this vane 
was ade in 1721 by Deacon Shem Drown, 
a \ ell-known coppersmith, who also made 
the famous Indian on the Province House 
and the grasshopper vane on Faneuil Hall. 
Later in the century a still more celebrated 


‘no delay at the Japanese end of the line I 
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coppersmith, Paul Revere, used to attend 
this church, coming across the back yard of 
his house, which was on North Square. 

After the destruction of its meeting house 
in 1775 the Old North united with the New 
Brick under the name of the Second Church, 
and had eminent ministers like Henry Ware, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Chandler Rob- 
bins. A stone church succeeded the brick, 
was afterwards used as a Methodist church 
and then torn down. But whatever build- 
ing occupied the site it has always been 
called ‘*the cockerel church,’ and is often 
called so now. In the great gale of 1869 
the cockerel himself was hurled from his 
place, alighting in the kitchen of a neigh- 
boring house and greatly frightening, ac- 
cording to Mr. Porter’s Rambles in Old 
Boston, the girl who was getting supper! 
In 1873 he was transferred to the First 
Church in Cambridge, where our corre- 
spondent found him, standing guard over 
the Washington Elm and the important in- 
terests of Harvard University as faithfully 
as for a century and a half he had watched 
the eventful scenes below him in historic 
Boston. When his photograph was taken 
several years ago the esteemed sexton of the 
church stood beside him, in order, I sup- 
pose, to indicate his hight, which is over 
five feet. Although made of copper he is 
always kept well covered with gold. 

It is specially interesting to remember 
that the ‘‘cockerel church” building on 
Hanover Street—No. 287—is now owned by 
the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, of 
which Dr. McKenzie is president, and occu- 
pied as a chapel and reading-room. I have 
just been down there so as to be sure about 
it. Captain Nickerson, the chaplain, told 
me he was glad to have all our good maga- 
zines, Youth’s Companions or other good 
reading, for sailors. This gives one answer 
to a question whichis often asked. Singularly 
enough, I have just now received a letter 
from the secretary of that society about 
our ‘‘ sailors’ libraries’? of a few years ago: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I wonder if the Cornerers 
have forgotten their libraries sent to sea in 
1891. No. 91 was placed on the U.S. Steamer 
Myrtle, Capt. Nickerson, which has a crew of 
sixteen fine sailors and takes supplies to the 
lighthouses and light-ships on the New Eng- 
land coast. She is frequently in Boston har- 
bor and the crew enjoy coming to our meet- 
ings. In 1893 that library was returned and 
reshipped on the schooner Levina Bell of Ban- 
gor, Me., Capt. Reed, engaged in the coasting 
trade. In 1894 it was shipped again on the 
schooner Mary Hawes of Rockland, Me., Capt. 
Atkinson, where it still remains. No. 95 was 
placed on the bark Geneya, Capt. Gregory. 
She went to the west coast of Africa and still 
has the library on board. 

Yours truly, Barna S. Snow. 

I am very glad to hear from those books 
cast upon the waters so long ago—we have 
found them after many days! Thatreminds 
me to speak of another Corner enterprise— 
the education of the orphan girls in the 
Okayama Asylum. Many children have al- 
ready taken shares, and that there may be 


sent two weeks ago the twenty dollars to 
Mr. Missionary Pettee. I am having a new 
form of certificates printed for others who de- 
sire one or more ten-cent shares in that ‘‘ cap- 
italstock.’’ From Japanese missionaries and 
students I have procured anew supply of the 
memorial stamps which serve as coupons ! 
A pile of letters waiting as to history, 
stamps, quotations, etc., but I know—[I 


know, too!—D. F.] We Mata 
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Lugson For Noy, 11. Mark 3: 6-19. 
THE TWELVE CHOSEN, 


BY REV. A, BE. DUNNING, D.D. 


The choice of the apostles was a new begin- 
ning in history. The Christian Church had 
its roots in the Jewish nation. The prophets 
were in part its foundation. But at this time 
it first began to emerge into view. The apos- 
tles and Jesus completed ‘the foundation, He 
being the chief corner stone. From the time 
when Jesus appointed the twelve the organ- 
ized work of Christianity begins. The steps 
which immediately belong with and include 
this beginning are these: 

1. The school of Jesus. To the Jews He ap- 
peared as a young rabbi without special train- 
ing in their theological schools, but with 
growing attractiveness as a teacher. Though 
probably only a year and a half since He first 
began to be heard of, already He had declared 
views which seemed to the Pharisees reli- 
giously heretical and to the Herodians polit- 
ically dangerous. Such numbers were gath- 
ering about Him and accepting His teachings 
that a school of disciples had already been 
formed. Pharisees and Herodians, though op- 
posed to each other, were alike alarmed at the 
new and growing company of followers of the 
young rabbi, and they joined forces to break 
it up. Jesus showed that He valued organ- 
ization. He felt it to be necessary to success. 
He took His company away from Capernaum 
to some place on the lake shore convenient 
for teaching, and there they appear to have 
encamped for some time. 

Thus early by example did Jesus teach the 
necessity of organization in order to do His 
work. His church is as necessary to the sal- 
vation of the world as Himself. Sometimes 
it is called His body, sometimes His bride. 
Always He and His church are one. It is the 
company of disciples gathered about Him to 
learn of Him and do His will. At first it was 
simply aschool without officers, rules or plans, 
with only the Master. But as His work ex- 
panded and the responsibilities of His dis- 
ciples increased, the organization grew to 
meet the need. Its members drew closer to- 
gether, chose their officers, sent abroad their 
workers, made definite statements of their 
faith and purpose. The school of Jesus on the 
lake shore of Galilee has become His church, 
animated and quickened by His Spirit, which 
He promised. His followers ought to be, 
usually will be, found within it. 

2. The work of Jesus. The picture of His 
doings is simply drawn. He taught. Luke 
seems to have joined to this picture the Ser- 
mon on the Mount to illustrate this fact. He 
was laying in doctrine the foundation of the 
new church. He healed the sick. Thus He 
showed that He bore His credentials from 
God, that His sympathy overflowed to those 
in need, and that the mission of the church 
He would establish was to help and bless. 
He exorcised evil spirits, holding no converse 
with them, forbidding them to testify to His 
character, thus showing that His kingdom of 
righteousness and love was utterly and for- 
ever opposed to the kingdom of evil. 

Already His mission began to be manifested, 
‘and it attracted attention throughout the 

‘whole country. People came from afar to see 

and to hear Him. His power to draw was 
wonderful. It is still possessed by those in 
whom He dwells. His church has truth to 
present of greater importance to all men than 
any other truth. 

3. The chosen leaders. The time had come 
for Him to take the first definite step in or- 
ganization. A large company were with Him 
as disciples. But not many in any promiiscu- 
ous company are fitted for leadership. Great 
care was necessary to select those who were 
to declare His teachings throughout the 
world and complete the organization of His 
Church. He spent a whole night in prayer 
[Imke 6: 12]. He withdrew to a hill, which is 
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believed to be the one known as the Horns of 
Hattin, on the west side of the lake, and gath- 
ered about Him a chosen company of disciples. 
He seems to have examined them deliberately, 
perhaps testing those who offered themselves, 
as Luke describes Him doing at another time, 
when one after another came and proposed to 
attach themselves to His person [Luke 9: 57- 
62]. 

Of great significance is this scene on the 
mountain. With the right men any worthy 
enterprise may be expected to succeed. With- 
out them, and with well-meaning but unquali- 
fied men, many enterprises that ought to have 
succeeded have failed. Nor are young men 
the best judges of their own qualifications for 
particular service, Many a man who believed 
that he was called to the ministry has shown 
himself a conspicuous failure. What he has 
at last made patent to all he might have 
trusted some wise friend to show him ai the 
beginning. There ought to be such friends at 
the door of every theological seminary. Can- 
didates for the ministry may be too few. But 
the few unsifted are always too many. Gide- 
on’s 300 were better than even the 10,000 who 
had stood the first test. 

Jesus chose twelve. The founder of the 
new church would still have its roots in the 
old. Thetwelve tribes were only a matter of 
history then, but the organization of the old 
church He would have suggest that of the 
new. He saved all that was valuable in the 
past to give added strength to the Christian 
Church, These twelve were to do His work, 
but each in his own way, and the wisdom of 
His choice would not then have been seen as 
it is now. All of them were, of course, al- 
ready disciples. With some of them—five at 
least, probably seven—He had been acquainted 
from near the beginning of His ministry. To 
the three who were to live closest to Him He 
gave special names, 

It would be well to have members of the 
Sunday school class give sketches of all the 
twelve. They represented widely different 
interests. It would not have seemed possible 
to an ordinary observer that they could work 
togetherinharmony. There weretwo Simons. 
One, if we may judge him by his outbreak at 
his Master’s trial, about eighteen months 
after this, had had a habit of profanity. The 
other had been a member of a radical political 
party, which some twenty years before had 
risen in a rebellion against taxation under a 
leader named Judas [Acts 5: 37], a party which 
finally brought on the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. Matthew had been a tax collector under 
appointment from Rome. Politically these 
two men must have been sharply opposed to 
each other. There were two named Judas. 
One, the only Judean of the twelve, became 
the heartless traitor. The other got the sur- 
name Lebbeus, which means the man of heart. 
How could men of such contrasted characters 
work together in a society which demanded 
the closest union? These were the chosen 
founders of the one Church of Christ—all but 
one faithful and true, and that one treated as 
a brother till he shut himself away from them. 
All their differences, though they appeared 
again and again in strifes, were made subor- 
dinate to their passionate affection for their 
one Master and their supreme devotion to His 
mission. By such affection and devotion the 
church is made a unit, and Christ demons- 
trated in the beginning that those who love 
Him enough to be accepted as His disciples, 
however different they may be in tempera- 
ment and training, may join themselves to- 
gether in covenant with Him and work in 
harmony to establish His kingdom. 

These twelve all appear to have been young 
men, None were of the learned class. Sev- 
eral were fishermen. There is no evidence 
that any one of them was in any way famous. 
Several of them do not appear to have become 
conspicuous in their new calling. But to- 
gether they led the greatest and most benefi- 
cent revolution in history. By answering the 
call of Jesus Christ and attaching themselves 
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to Him they made themselves of priceless 
value to the world. He selects His own lead- 
ers, and they may be few. But He invites all 
to be His disciples, and in serving Him the 
best powers of every life will be brought into 
exercise for the greatest usefulness, and every 
disciple of His will belong with the company 
of those who—one body in Him—will estab- 
lish His kingdom, which will endure forever. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, Nov, 4-10. Is Faith a Divine Gift or 
a Human Acquirement? Mark 11: 20-24; 
Rom. 10: 6-17. 
If a gift, why do not all possess it? If an acquire- 
ment, what is there supernatural about it? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


rere 
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PRAYER MERTING, 


BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Nov. 11-17. How May We Preach 
Christ? 2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 

To be a successful preacher today requires 
more preparation and greater capacities than 
ever before. Not a few young men are de- 
terred from entering the ministry because 
they think the exactions will be more severe 
than in other professions. The public expects 
a high grade of pulpit work and there is more 
and more of a demand that the minister 
should be a man of versatile talents. While 
this ought not to discourage a courageous 
youth, there is a suggestion in the severe re- 
quirements of the age for all who would 
preach Christ in the sense in which our sub- 
ject implies. It is important for the layman 
today to understand that he, too, needs to be 
well equipped when he undertakes to carry 
out the beautiful New Testament conception 
of preaching, which cousiders it just as much 
the duty of the business man, the housewife, 
the mechanic, the schoolboy to preach Christ 
as it is the minister’s. 

There are many desirable qualifications— 
tact, sympathy, a certain amount of learning 
and culture, but only’two things can be said 
to be absolutely essential. First, we must 
know Christ; otherwise we shall lack the 
preacher’s indispensable requisite—a message, 
The great trouble with us all is we do not 
know Christ well enough. We need to study 
the gospels and to cultivate the personal re- 
lation to our Muster. Not long ago I heard 
Dr. Stalker say that what he relies on chiefly 
for furnishing the materials for his writings 
which are helping so many thousands is the 
gospels. Hekeeps familiar with the works of 
distinguished scholars, but the New Testa- 
ment itself yields him the richest fruit, and 
though he has read the gospel story scores of 
times each new reading brings new glimpses 
of Christ. If such a man as Dr, Stalker, who 
already knows so much about Christ, is con- 
stantly learning more, it behooves us to mine 
deeper. Harder study may not enable us to 
understand all the mysteries of His person, 
but it will bring us near to Himas a real and 
satisfying Friend and Saviour. 

The other essential thing is that while we 
are preaching Christ we should be practicing 
Christ, otherwise our message will have no 
effect. Who wants to hear about the purity, 
the sweetness, the majesty and the saving 
power of Jesus Christ from the lps of one 
whose life is mean and base ard selfish? But 
if you can go to a friend and say, ‘‘ Here’s the 
kind of life IT am trying to live and I want 
you to live it too,” that method of preaching 
the gospel will tell mightily. Let us then an- 
swer this great question by resolving that we 
will try to know and follow Christ better, and 
then there will be plenty of opportunities for 
testifying of him to others and our words will 
not be sounding brass. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 15: 28; Matt. 7: 18, 22, 
23; John 7: 18; 17: 3; 1 Cor. 2: 10-13; 2 Cor. 
8; 2,3; Eph. 3; 16-19; 2 Tim, 2: 14, 15; 1 Pet. 
1; 10, 13. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE C. E. MISSIONARY CRUSADE. 

Not many people realize that a unique cam- 
paign is in progress undertaken by enthusi- 
astic Christian Endeavorers in the interests 
of missions. Dr. Clark, fresh from his trip 
around the world, sounded the missionary 
keynote at the Montreal convention. The 
idea was caught up all over the land and 
interest in missions widened and increased 
until at the Cleveland convention the time 


was ripe for outlining definite plans to be » 


carried out on a gigantic scale. Mr. S. L. 
Mershon, a lawyer in Evanston, Ill., had pre- 
viously seen the possibilities for missionary 
activity in the Christian Endeavor Society 
and had done some work along this line. 
When the rapidly growing interest crystal- 
lized into an organization for missionary ex- 
tension he gave up his professional work to 
become its general secretary. 

Beginning in the West, the missionary ex- 
tension committee has been conducting a se- 
ries of enthusiastic missionary rallies and the 
crusade is rapidly moving eastward. A com- 
pany of ten picked speakers in behalf of home 
and foreign missions is visiting the principal 
cities of our country on a given day and plead- 
ing in the pulpits for a deeper consecration to 
Christ, a stronger interest in all branches of 
mission work and larger gifts to the estab- 
lished work of the denominational boards. 
Endeavor Societies have been aroused and 
quickened, new recruits for the Student Vol- 
unteer Band have been secured, pastors and 
churches begin to estimate the power of these 
young, ardent souls and the treasuries of our 
missionary boards must soon feel the influx of 
funds, for the end and aim of the great cam- 
paign is no less than $1,000,000 as a Christ- 
mas gift to missions. Much enthusiasm has 
been exhibited by the officers of loeal unions 
in some of the cities in preparing the way for 
these rallies, individual societies have been 
pledged to work and pray, pastors have been 
enlisted, speakers’ names have been an- 
nounced in advance and the press has been 
filled with accounts of the movement. 

The ideal missionary extension address is 
not a sermon but a popular address, full of life 
and power and replete with incidents, facts, 
events. It is designed to attract, win and 
convert that portion of the community not ac- 
customed to attend missionary meetings. 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Toledo and Pittsburgh 
have been successively visited with surpris- 
ing results. In Chicago 100 simultaneous 
meetings were held on one Sunday, many 
pastors preaching a missionary sermon in 
their own pulpits in the morning and making 
an exchange in the evening in order to re- 
peat the discourse to another congregation. 
The plan has also been successfully tried in 
Buffalo, N. Y., where thirty-three simulta- 
neous missionary rallies were held in as many 
churches of various denominations, and these 
rallies were followed by a great union mass 
meeting at which seven speakers were given 
ten minutes each. For weeks the missionary 
committee of the Boston local C. EK. Union 
has been preparing for a series of missionary 
extension meetings. The campaign will be- 
gin Noy. 11, with 100 simultaneous rallies, 
while a course of six mass meetings, one meet- 
ing a month, will be held at some central 
point. ) 

OUR OWN WORK. 

The C. C. B.S. Weare glad to learn from the 
Church Building Quarterly that the work of 
church and parsonage building is not likely to 
be stopped by the hard times. Thereis but a 
slight decrease in the receipts of this year as 
compared with 1893, but loud and numerous 
are the calls for help from struggling commu- 
nities West and South and even in our New 
England States. We give below a few ex- 
tracts from the urgent appeals constantly 
received by the society. From Denver, Col., 
comes this word: ‘‘ The terrible depression in 
Denver business makes it impossible for the 
members, not one of whom is rich, to pay for 
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the new house. The church has grown from 
thirteen to 190 members. Forty-two were 
added last year. Three thousand dollars or 
even $4,000 could not be put to better use on 
the whole field.”’ A heroic band of Swedes, 
consisting of twenty church members, built 
a house unaided in Fargo, N. D., but in the 
great fire a year ago lost all. They must have 
$600 to pay last bills. A church in Independ- 
ence, Okl., is characterized as, ‘‘ The newest 
of the new, the neediest of the needy. Nota 
church of any kind in fourteen miles, all 
Americans; $400 will help doubly if sent 
soon.” A call from Baraboo, Wis., says: ‘‘ Out 
of fiery trials that would have consumed al- 
most any church, this now united band is 
making for itself a commodious house. They 
must have $500 grant and $500 loan.” 


Good News from Turkey. A month ago re- 
ports were published that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment had arrested the native professors in 
Aintab and Marash Colleges upon suspicion 
of seditious intentions. An appeal was made 
at once by the: American Board to Secretary 
Gresham, asking the government to protect 
these American schools in the legal prosecu- 
tion of their work, and to compel the Turkish 
Government to take prompt action in regard 
to the professors. The capitulations provide 
against the ‘‘causeless arrest of employés of 
Americans in the Ottoman Empire.” Our 
government acted promptly and the secretary 
of the legation at Constantinople was sent to 
Aintab to investigate the cause upon the 
ground. A cable dispatch has just arrived 
from him, announcing that hearing has been 
had and the professors are entirely exoner- 
ated from all chargesand arereleased. Secre- 
tary of State Gresham in his instructions to 
Minister Terrell has acted with utmost 


promptness and wisdom. 

A Good Word for Our Home Missions. This is 
what Rev. Hugh S. Pedley of Manitoba told 
the British Congregationalists about us at 
their last annual meeting: 

There is lacking in the Congregational 
churches of Great Britain that sense of a large 
mission to the world which, if once possessed, 
would add anew and grand lease to your life 
at home. ... There was a time in America 
when Congregationalism was growing feeble, 
when it was closing its eyes and there were 
the premonitions of sleep, but there came an 
angel messenger from God and whispered unto 
the dulled ear the magic words, ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!” and the eyes were opened. What did 
they see? They saw wildernesses being turned 
into territories, and territories being trans- 
formed into states; they saw the railway 

ushing in the. West and the caravan going 

eyond the railway over the mountains to 
the distant Pacific Ocean. And what did this 
New English Congregationalism that had be- 
gun to sing its Nunc Dimittisdo? It took off 
its coat and it went to work, and today, with 
the energy and the glow of youth in all its 
life, it stands there feeling that it has a great 
mission to America and, through America, to 
all the world. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


New Opportunities for Missionaries. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, through its department of 
comparative religions, is seeking to aid in a 
practical manner in increasing the efficiency 
of future workers on the foreign field. It 
offers opportunities not only for studying the 
religion of non-Christian peoples, but also for 
laying a foundation in the knowledge of the 
language of these people. For the winter 
quarter of the present year a course in Hindi, 
under the direction of Rev. F. J. Coffin, is 
announced. 

_ A Course of Mission Study. Recognizing the 
fact that nothing will so advance the cause 
of missions as the diffusion of knowledge on 
this subject, and realizing the need of guid- 
ance in this study, the Golden Rule has organ- 
ized a missionary study department, con- 
ducted by Mr. Amos R. Wells, and outlined 
a course of reading, suggested officers, pro- 
grams, etc., to be adopted by clubs. To mas- 
ter twelve great missionary biographies a 
year, with as much knowledge of the country 
in which each missionary worked, is in brief 
the plan of study. The idea is not unlike that 
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of the Chautauquan elubs—a number of young 
people meeting once a week to aid and en- 
courage each other in the study. At the end 
of the year the Golden Rule will conduct an 
examination, which those who choose may 
take. It is suggested that each chapter select 
for itself a distinctive name, as, for example, 
a Presbyterian church might have a Paton 
Chapter and a Baptist church a Carey Chap- 
ter. The course takes but little time and the 
books, only one a month for the whole club, 
cost but a trifle. The plan is clear, definite, 
practical and cannot fail to prove interesting. 


DR. STORRS’S PERORATION, 


Never has our distinguished pulpit orator 
surpassed the high spiritual level and literary 
grace of his address at the meeting of the 
Board at Madison. These were the closing 
words: 


When I think of the illustrious histories of 
Paul and his associates, of the great me- 
dizval missionaries with that endurance of 
torture and of death—Benedict dying with 
the book under his head under the savage 
violence which slew him, a book upon the 
benefits of death; when I think of this man 
and of those of our own circles who have 
gone into heathen lands and severed them- 
selves from the associations of childhood 
and amenities and elegance of their cul- 
tured life at home that they may teach the 
ignorant, the poor strangers and enemies of 
this holy evangel—I stand rebuked. I can- 
not bear to think that by and by if I meet 
them in the heavens it will be to say: ‘“‘I 
admired your faith, your courage, your 
persistent fortitude, your heroic zeal, devo- 
tion even unto death, but they were beyond 
me. I have to congratulate myself on the 
fact that I gave fifty cents a week or one 
dollar a week to the American Board.” 
Ah! my dear friends, I should hesitate to 
go in if that consciousness were in me, and 
if I were to meet one of these star-crowned 
and battle-scarred servants of the Master in 
the heavens I should sneak into the shadi- 
est corner, if there be such in all that ef- 
fulgent glory, in shame at my stupidity on 
earth as compared with his intuitive wis- 
dom and intrepid pluck. Let us remember 
that here it is and thus it is that we give 
honor to our Master and come nearest to 
Him. We do not really honor Him when we 
live temperate and comfortable lives in our 
own happy family circles, and in the homes 
of culture which we have been enabled by 
Him to rear. We do not really give honor 
and glory to Him when we simply read the 
Scripture or listen to it as expounded from 
the pulpit, and when we lift our triumphant 
“Te Deums’’ in the air as if they could 
reach above these ethereal circles and vie 
with and combine with the celestial sym- 
phonies. We honor Christ when we do His 
work, and do it with self-sacrifice. Then 
we touch those pierced and kindly hands 
that turn empires on their hinges. When 
we sacrifice ourselves in His service then 
do we come nearest to His heart and feel 
the pulsations of that infinite love beating 
against ours, and alluring us and inspiring 
us to go up heavenward and see Him face 
to face. 


es 


A BRAVE PRELATE. 


Bishop Spalding recently said over his own 
signature in the North American Review that 
it was unfortunate that Mgr. Satolli was sent 
to this country. Bishop Keane, rector of the 
Catholic University in Washington, there- 
upon said that Bishop Spalding’s frank eriti- 
cism of the Pope was unfortunate and un- 
timely. Now Bishop Spalding replies: 


If my very moderate explanation of views on 
a question which is actually before the public, 
and which is of concern to both the church 
and the country, is to be condemned as unfor- 
tunate and ill-timed, then rational discussion 
among Catholics is no longer to be thought of 
and a Catholic university is but a pretense. 
If what is read of Cardinal Gibbons is true, 
the least I can do, I suppose, is to regret that 
he should have to regret to express his regret 
to the Pope. Regrets, however, are idle, and 
the manly and American thing to do is to ~ 
confront me with arguments and not to at- 
tempt to frighten me with groanings. - 
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MISS MONROE AND THE NEW YORK WORLD. 

Miss Harriet Monroe, author of the ode 
read at the opening of the World’s Fair, 
recently sued the New York World for $50,- 
000 damages for its premature publication 
of her ode. Ihe jury gave her $5,000, and 
the case has some interesting features. 

The pecuniary value of such a poem was 
considered. Such experts as Dr. Mabie of 
the Outlook, Prof. W. H. Goodyear and 
Rk. H, Stoddard testified. The two former 
bore witness to the high character of the 
ode, but are not stated to have estimated its 
money value. Mr. Stoddard thought it pos- 
’ sibly worth $200. An editor of the World 
testified that it was offered to his journal 
by a newspaper man in Chicago at the time 
for $150. It was proved, however, that 
Miss Monroe was paid $1,000 for it and also 
agreed that the managers of the Fair might 
supply copies to the press, she retaining the 
copyright. Without attempting to recon- 
cile such conflicting estimates of the value 
of the production, it is evident that $50,000 
or even $5,000 is a large valuation to be put 
upon the ode regarded from the literary 
point of view. 

But such a poem has an additional sort of 
value. It may be regarded fairly as of 
sufficient public interest to be republished 
and in such ways as to bring its author 
further pecuniary return. Therefore, an- 
other point at issue was whether its pre- 
mature appearance in the World was likely 
to injure its subsequentsale. Itis certainly 
a question whether such a publication of 
the ode were not more likely to attract 
public attention to it and awaken interest 
in it, and thus to promote its subsequent 
sale, than to lessen the demand forit. The 
jury, however, decided in the negative, and 
gave the author a sum which she doubtless 
would have been surprised to receive from 
her copyright alone. 

The proper limit of journalistic enter- 
prise and courtesy also is an element to be 
considered in such a case. It was testified 
that the World was notified that the poem 
had been copyrighted but failed to find evi- 
dence of this and took its chances. Evi- 
dence must have been easily obtainable by 
sufficient effort, and this hardly can have 
been made. In any case it must have been 
known to be possible that the premature 
printing of the ode would be offensive to 
the author and the authorities of the Fair. 
Apparently it was decided to publish in 
certain defiance of courtesy and possible 
disregard of law in order to get the better 
of rival journals and show enterprise. But 
enterprise of this sort does not deserve the 
name. It is discreditable. Undoubtedly 
the large verdict for the plaintiff is due in 
great part to the conviction of the jury that 
such journalistic recklessness deserves pun- 
ishment. And in this fair-minded persons 
and well conducted journals will agree with 
them. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
WALKER’S CONCORDANCE, 


For more than a hundred and fifty years 
Cruden’s famous concordance has practi- 
cally monopolized the field of demand for 
such a work. Young’s Analytical Concord- 
ance, which appeared in 1879 and in which 
the English words of the Bible are com- 
pared with their Hebrew or Greek originals, 
has come to be, and is likely to continue, 
widely used by ministers, but it has a some- 
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what different purpose from that of Cru- 
den’s work and does not supply the need of 
ordinary lay students. That Cruden’s is 
a well executed and serviceable book is 
proved by its general and long use. Yet no 
one can use it constantly without perceiving 
many defects, and the need of a better work 
of the same sort long has been apparent. 

It is an illustration of the growing enter- 
prise of our Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society that it has ventured 
to bring out such an improved concordance, 
and it is gratifying to notice that this is the 
work of an American Congregational] scholar 
and minister, the late Rev. J. B. R. Walker. 
Of course he was able to make use of the 
labors of Cruden and other predecessors, 
yet it took him twelve years to accomplish 
his task. It also cost him thousands of dol- 
lars and undoubtedly shortened his life. It 
will prove his best monument for it un- 
doubtedly will become widely known. 
Careful examination shows it to be far su- 
perior to any other such work ever pub- 
lished and it is so excellent and the hin- 
drances to the preparation and publication 
of such a work are so great that no rival is 
likely to surpass it in public favor for many 
years to come. 

Dr. M. C. Hazard, its editor in behalf of 
the society, has furnished a valuable and 
interesting introduction at once critical and 
historical. He mentions several points in 
which its superiority to Cruden’s and other 
concordances are apparent. It is simply a 
concordance. No space is wasted upon ir- 
relevant matter, however useful inherently. 
It is rigidly alphabetical. Proper names— 
and these, by the ‘way, are accented—occur 
in their natural places. Thisis a great help 
in the actual use of the book. All its ref- 
erences are given strictly in their Biblical 
order. It is printed with great clearness, 
although necessarily in small type. It in- 
cludes about fifty thousand more references 
than are found in Cruden, although it wisely 
omits such unimportant words as as, at, an, 
yet, etc., confining itself to significant terms. 
It is compact in form and low in price, its 
cost bringing it easily within popular reach. 
The numbers of chapters are printed in 
full-faced type and those of verses in light- 
faced, g great aid to its ready use. 

We have given it an examination sufhi- 
ciently thorough and diversified to warrant 
the conclusion that these claims in its be- 
half are well grounded. The only possible 
improvement which has occurred to us is 
that all the passages in which such words 
as one and another, for example, occur to- 
gether might well have been entered under 
the same head, instead of partly under one 
and partly under another. But duplication 
is avoided. The book is smaller and more 
convenient than the edition of Cruden 
which we have used for many years and 
which is still common, yet its type is as 
legible as that of the latter. We take pleas- 
ure in recommending it, believing its publi- 
cation to be a real, valuable and permanent 
service to the Christian world. [$2.00.] 

STORIES. 

The autumnal crop is coming in thick 
and fast. Weare heartily glad to note that 
most of them have a sweeter and more 
healthy tone than many which appeared 
during the summer. One becomes sickened 
by plots which hinge upon the passion of 
sex, matrimonial infidelity and general reck- 
lessness among fashionable people. It isa 
comfort to turn to a more wholesome 
variety. M. Zola’s Lourdes [F. Tennyson 
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Neely. $1.25] is the nearest at hand. It is 
a surprise to find relief first in one of his 
novels and this one differs from most of his 
former works in being substantially decent. 
There is but one intrigue and this is 
almest thrust out of sight behind the mass 
of revelations which makes up the book, 
which is a keen, thorough, relentless study 
of the alleged miracles of healing at Lourdes. 
It is grotesque, shockingly realistic, and’ at 
times fairly revolting in its portrayals of 
disease and suffering, but intensely power- 
ful and dramatic. There is hardly acheery, 
inspiring character or occurrence init. It 
is gloomy and depressing throughout. Yet 
it is a close, careful study from life, a mer- 
ciless exposure of the greed for gain of cer- 
tain societies of priests which control the 
sacred places and of the impositions and de- 
ceptions practiced upon the miserable pil- 
grims. It is adapted to exasperate the ec- 
clesiastical authorities into fury. But it 
bears inherent evidence of truthfulness. It 
is a most remarkable and impressive book 
in spite of its tedious length and its frequent 
repulsiveness. 

What a change to turn from such a vol- 
ume to Clara Louise Burnham’s bright, 
breezy story of that other great gathering- 
place of the people, the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. Her title is Sweet Clover [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] and her heroes 
and heroines are manly men and winsome 
women, the story of whose loves touches 
the reader lightly but effectively, and inci- 
dentally also contains pictures of the great 
exposition which nearly every reader will 
recognize with genuine delight and enjoy 
with unqualified heartiness. The story isa 
skillful and successful effort to turn the 
World’s Fair to literary account.——There 
also is love in Mary Hallock Foote’s Coeur 
ad’ Alene [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] 
but it is less peaceful. Tragedy overshad- 
ows it. A Western mining region is the 
scene and labor troubles suggest the events 
of the plot. It is vivid, telling and suggest- 
ive, a spirited piece of work although too 
sober to entertain the reader in search of 
mere pleasure. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s A Bad Lot [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00] is a pleasant English 
novel in whicha charming heroine is caused 
to stand out against the background of a 
ne’er-do- well father and a flighty and reck- 
lessly unconventional pair of sisters. There 
is nothing specially striking in the story 
but it is decidedly interesting. ——We may 
say the same thing, with a little qualifica- 
tion as to the degree of interest, of Z. Z.’s 
story A Dramu in Dutch [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00]. It deals chiefly with what fairly 
may be called life in the Dutch colony in 
London and its interest lies rather in its 
portrayal of their somewhat sordid excel- 
lences than in the plot. 

The Untempered Wind [J. Selwyn Tait & 
Sons. 50 cents], by Joanna E. Wood, af- 
fords a sharp contrast to the last three or 
four mentioned. It is a story of great 
power but—like Zola’s Lourdes, only in a 
less degree—it is unpleasant. It is a plea 
for more kind and Christian treatment for 
women who without being vicious have 
been betrayed. It is as sad as it is vigorous 
and striking. We heartily approve its pur- 
pose but we cannot wholly indorse its spirit. 
The almost invariable meanness and cruelty 
of the townspeople of the heroine and the 
hypocrisy and cant of the professed Chris- 
tians among them might be found in actual 
life in some ingtances in such a village but 
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the relentless, calculating, revolting brutal- 
ity here pictured seldom would be shown. 
There is far more compassion and charity 
for the erring than the author believes. 

A Change of Air [Henry Holt & Co. 7d 
cents], by Anthony Hope, is much less pow- 
erful and engrossing than the same writer’s 
other book, The Prisoner of Zenda. But it 
has a certain degree of interest and one can 
while away a dull hour by its aid. Anna 
Katherine Green—Mrs. Rohlfs—has written 
another of her popular stories of crime and 
its detection. Itis able and graphic but it 
makes too great a demand upon the reader. 
It will be found entertaining at all events. 
Its title is Miss Hurd: An Enigma [G. P. 
Putnam’sSons. 50cents].—The Abbé Dan- 
jel [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00] is one of 
those charming little sketches of French life 
among simple country people which by 
their freshness and naturalness afford a de- 
lightful contrast to the modern society 
novel. This one is by André Theuriet and 
Helen B. Dole has translated it. It is 
issued tastefully. Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have brought out a neat and at- 
tractive new two-volume edition of Henry 
Kingsley’s Ravenshoe [$2.00]. Many good 
judges believe that Henry Kingsley is des- 
tined to take at last a much higher place on 
the roll of English authors than has been 
assigned him yet. Certainly this story is of 
conspicuous merit. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Books of this class have been coming to 
hand very fast of late. We can only char- 
acterize each one briefly. The American 
Book Company is doing admirable work 
and a good example of it is G. P. Butler’s 
School English [75 cents], which explains 
and suggests in a simple, practical manner 
how young people may avoid errors of many 
sorts in composition. We commend it. 
_ An English Grammar for Common Schools 
[60 cents], by R. C. and Thomas Metcalf, 
comes from the same house. It is well 
arranged and thoroughly serviceable.—— 
Those who have learned how to speak and 
write from the grammar will appreciate the 
work of one who could speak and write as 
well as Irving and will enjoy Mr. Isaac Thom- 
as’s miscellaneous Selections from Washing- 
ton Irving [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 50 
cents], which are choice and instructive, 
and also Irving’s Tales of a Traveller [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] which Mr. W. L. 
Phelps has edited and which makes a hand- 
some volume for students or others. Two 
or three readers for the younger children 
also are at hand. One is The Children’s 
Second Reader [Ginn & Co. 40 cents], 
edited by Ellen M. Cyr, a well selected and 
prettily issued book; and another is Flor- 
ence Bass’s Animal Life [D. C. Heath & 
Co. 35 cents] which will edify while they 
gratify; and a third is Fables and Rhymes 
for Beginners [Ginn & Co. 30 cents], by 
J. G. and T. E. Thompson, whose purpose 
is to give children who are making the ear- 
liest effort to learn to read something 
worth reading and attractive. 

Prof. G. T. Ladd’s Primer of Psychology 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00] is not an 
abridgment of either of his larger books but 
of course goes, in a general and, so far as 
possible, untechnical manner over much of 
the same ground. It is intended for the 
instruction of young people and seems well 
fitted to accomplish its aim. Profs. F. H. 
Storer and W. B. Lindsay have revised and 
rewritten Prof. W. R. Nichols’s abridgment 
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of Eliot and Storer’s chemical manual and 
the resultis An Elementary Manual of Chem- 
istry [American Book Co. $1.30] which sets 
forth the present state of chemical science 
and will promote the experimental teaching 
of chemistry. If it be desirable to in- 
struct the scholars of our preparatory and 
high schools in this branch of learning Mr. 
E. R. Boyer’s Laboratory Manual in Ele- 
mentary Biology [D. C. Heath & Co. 80 
cents] will be serviceable. It is undoubt- 
edly demanded by the modern educational 
spirit——Mr. H. N. Chute’s Physical Lab- 
oratory Manual [D. C. Heath & Co. 80 
cents] also is suited to the needs of practi- 
cal experimenters and students. ——Dr. Jeu = te 
Kellogg’s Second Book im Physiology and 
Hygiene [American Book Co. 80 cents] has 
been prepared with a-good idea of what a 
text-book ought to be. Of course it is un- 
derstood that medical authorities differ Jike 
others and that any such book only ex- 
presses the opinions of its author and those 
who think with him. But it is safe to say 
that this book will command large and 
hearty approval. 

Two books of excellent quality on alge- 
bra are President W. J. Milne’s Elements of 
Algebra [American Book Co. 60 cents], and 
M.S. McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra 
[Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 60 cents]. 
The former covers familiar ground and the 
latter is specially meant to supplement the 
ordinary text-book. Dr. S. G. Green has 
prepared A Brief Introduction to New Tes- 
tament Greek [Fleming H. Revell Co. 40 
cents], which theological students will ap- 
preciate if they have strong eyes. Much of 
the type will prove too fine to be read safely 
unless they have. Professor Perrin of 
Yale has edited books V.-VIII. of Homer’s 
Odyssey on the basis of the Ameis-Hentze 
edition and in a manner similar to that of 
the first volume, published in 1889. It is a 
fine example of scholarly work.——Turning 
now to the Latin, we find Prof. C. E. Ben- 
nett’s edition of Tacitus: Dialogus de Ora- 
toribus [Ginn & Co. 80 cents], an old ac- 
quaintance handsomely reintroduced, and 
also Prof. F. E. Lord’s The Roman Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin [Ginn & Co, 40 cents]. The 
latter undertakes to explain why and how 
this should be used. Itis interesting and of 
advantage to those who wish to pronounce 
thus. Undeniably it may be the true pro- 
nunciation, but the evidence that estab- 
lishes the positions taken here seems some- 
what fragmentary and hypothetical. 

The recent visit of Paul Bourget, the 
French author, to this country, gives added 
interest to such a book as Prof. A. N. Van 
Daell’s Extraits Choisis des Giuvres de Paul 
Bourget. It is an agreeable selection and 
the author’s autograph approval of it is 
prefaced._— _Historiettes Adapted from the 
English [Maynard, Merrill & Co. 20 cents], 
edited by P. Drieu, is for beginners, and 
young ones at that, in French and they will 
appreciate its simplicity and convenience. 
Three or four German books also re- 
quire comment. One is Prof. C. F. Brusie’s 
edition of Theodor Storm’s Geschichten aus 
der Tonne [Ginn & Co. 65 cents] and the 
other is Prof. Frank Goodrich, Ph. D.’s, edi- 
tion of Gustav Freytag’s Doktor Luther 
[Ginn & Co. 70 cents]. Each will facili- 


tate the progress of any ordinary student. - 


——Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co. also 
have sent us numbers 3 and 4 of Maynard’s 
German Texts. Oneis Bilder aus der Tir- 
kei from Grube’s Geographische Charakter- 
bilder, edited by W. S. Lyon, and the other 
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is Weihnachten bei Leberecht Hiinchen, by 
Heinrich Seidel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. C. C. Abbott’s books have made him 
known as exceptionally appreciative of the 
natural world and also exceptionally skill- 
fulin describing it so as to open his read- 
ers’ eyes to what is true and enjoyable 
around them. His new book, The Birds 
About Us [J. B. Lippincott Co. $200], is 
not a narrative but a work descriptive of 
many varieties of American birds. He goes 
into considerable, but never tedious, detail 
in regard to them and we know of no work 
which more successfully sets forth this 
knowledge in popular form. The book is 
illustrated freely and well and ought to 
have a place in every household of which 
any member is accustomed to notice the 
birds in the vicinity.——Somewhat in the 
same vein but more in narrative fashion 
Mr. J. H. Porter has described large game 
in his volume Wild Beasts [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00]. He tells of the ele- 
phant, lion, leopard, panther, tiger, bear, 
ete., and describes many adventures and 
experiences in their pursuit. The book 
contains plenty of information as well as 
entertainment and is illustrated. Sports- 
men old or young will like it. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle continues to work 
the old colonial vein successfully. This 
time she has devoted herself ta dress and 
calls her book Costume of Colonial Times 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25]. The early 
part of the volume contains a descriptive 
history of colonial dress but about four- 
fifths of it is devoted to a catalogue of arti- 
cles of dress each of which is described with 
some fullness, but no superfluity, of detail. 
It is remarkably complete and suggestive. 
Our lady readers especially will enjoy ex- 
amining it and refreshing their memories 
as to what their grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers wore.—We turn from the 
woman of the past to the woman of the pres- 
ent and take up President C. F. Thwing’s 
new work, The College Woman [Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.00]. It is in substantially 
the same vein as his former book, Within 
College Walls, in which young men were 
more in his mind, and it treats of educa- 
tional and other conditions and problems in 
the practical, judicious and suggestive man- 
ner with which readers of the author’s pre- 
ceeding books are familiar. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith’s views about woman 
—particularly in reference to the suffrage— 
also come out in his Essays on Questions of 
the Day [Macmillian & Co. $2.25]. This 
is a new, revised edition of the book which 
caused some comment when it first ap- 
peared. Among its topics are Social and 
Industrial Revolution, The Question of Dis- 
establishment, Woman Suffrage, The Irish 
Question, and Prohibition in Canada and 
the United States. Dr. Smith is not always 
the wisest guide but his positions are taken 
thoughtfully and deserve careful considera- 
tion and he is commendably fearless and 
frank._—The Messrs. Putnam’s handsome 
and valuable historical series, The Story of 
the Nations, must now be nearly or quite 
complete. The Story of Venice [$1.50], told 
by Alethea Wiel, is the latest issue. Hardly 
another author of them all has had more 
striking and interesting material to use and 
the result naturally is another graphic, able 
history, well deserving its place on the list. 
Like the others it is illustrated well.—— 
The Dleroes of the Nations Series comes 
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from the same house and Cicero and the 
Fall of the Roman Republic [$1.50], by J. L. 
Strachan- Davidson, is the most recent addi- 
tion to it. It blends scholarly and popular 
qualities well, the material having been stu- 
diously mastered and the style being easy 
and agreeable. It will afford general satis- 
faction. 


The Century has described for some 
months successive stages of a remarkable 
bicycle journey by Messrs. T. G. Allen, 
Jr., and W. L. Sachtleben. Following Mr. 
Thomas Stevens’s familiar example and suc- 
ceeding better than he, they went around 
the world and the volume before us, Across 
Asia ona Bicycle [Century Co. $1.50] nar- 
rates the Eastern portion of their trip. 
They were just out of college, they went 
less as bicyclists than as travelers and ex- 
plorers, they were gone three years, having 
traveled more than 15,000 miles on their 
bicycles alone, they took more than 2,500 
photographs, and had innumerable and ex- 
citing adventures. That they were able to 
traverse China isindeed remarkable. Their 
book is intensely interesting and their nu- 
merous pictures of foreign scenes increase 
its enjoyableness greatly. But it ought to 
include a map showing their route.——We 
regret to have to say that Frederic Masson’s 
Napoleon, Lover and Husband [Merriam Co. 
$2.00] is not creditable either to Napoleon 
or to M. Masson. It is fair that the truth 
about the great emperor’s private morals 
should be studied and revealed so far as 
necessary to prevent his final place in his- 
tory from being awarded him upon inade- 
quate grounds. But the world did not need 
to be supplied with a catalogue of his mis- 
tresses or to be made acquainted with all 
the dirty details of his low living. No pos- 
sible good can come of such a wholesale and 
cynical revelation and the tone of the 
author, who will be understood by many 
readers to justify licentiousness in Napoleon 
or any one else, is neither honorable to him 
nor helpful to his fellow men and women. 

The Biggle Horse Book [Wilmer Atkinson 
Co. 50 cents], the first number of a pro- 
posed Biggle Farm Library, to be edited by 
Judge Jacob Biggle, is a terse, comprehen- 
sive, judicious, and eminently practical 
manual about horses and how to treat and 
use them, It may be carried in the pocket 
and it is worth the attentive study of all 
who have to do with horses, yet are not 
themselves well stocked with knowledge of 
that animal._ Two more numbers of the 
convenient and beautiful little Temple 
Shakespeare are The Taming of the Shrew 
and As You Like It [Macmillan & Co. 
Each 45 cents]. 


We had frequent occasion last winter to 
commend Famous Composers and Their 
Works, issued by the J. B. Millet Co. of 
this city. The publication was remarkably 
_ successful and the company now is issuing 
a companion work, Half Hours with the Best 
Composers. It is edited by Karl Klauser 
and Theodore Thomas has written the in- 
troduction. It will consist of thirty parts. 
Each part has a portrait, a biography and a 
list of the chief compositions of some Amer- 
ican composer, and an opening number by 
him, followed by some forty pages of for- 
eign music, but none of the compositions in 
Famous Composers will be reproduced, 
Each part costs fifty cents and the parts are 
appearing semi-monthly. The work is pub- 
lished by subscription and will be excep- 
tionally valuable and rewarding. In the ten 
numbers already out are portraits and com- 
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positions of Arthur Foote, Reginald de 
Koven, Clayton Johns, Richard Hoffman, 
Ethelbert Nevin, Emil Liebling, Arthur 
Bird, William W. Gilchrist, Adolph M. For- 
rester and Margaret R. Lang, besides pages 
upon pages of the best foreign composers, 
almost every European nationality being 
represented. 


NOTES. 


— The new Boston Public Library is ex- 
pected to be opened for ordinary use in about 
two months. 


— In our recent notice of Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop’s admirable book, Six Months in 
the Sandwich Islands, we accidentally omit- 
ted its title and publisher. It is issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons and costs $2.25. 


— A yaluable library about to be sold at 
auction is that of the late Hon. Joseph Holt, 
Judge Advocate General under Lincoln, Post- 
master-General, etc. Messrs. C. G. Sloan & 
Co. of Washington, D. C., will sell it. 


— A good suggestion—that of Mallarmé, 
the French poet, that publishers of books on 
which the copyrights have expired should be 
obliged by law to pay a small royalty to form 
a fund for the benefit of needy authors, 

—— Frederick McMonnies, whose fountain 
afforded so much pleasure at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago, is to design the bronze Quadriga, 
or emblematic war chariot and horse, which 
is to surmount the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Arch 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the entrance of Pros- 
pect Park. 


—— Dr. W. S. Tyler’s History of Amherst 
College is about to be issued in a new and 
revised edition by subscription. It appeared 
first in 1871 and is the only history of the col- 
lege ever published. There is to be a plain 
edition and an author’s autograph edition 
numbered. 


—M. Zola’s latest novel, Lourdes, has 
been prohibited to Roman Catholics. This is 
reported to annoy him greatly inasmuch as he 
is a Roman Catholic himself. The prohibi- 
tion will lessen its sale among some Roman 
Catholics and stimulate the eagerness of 
others to read it. 


—— Shelley’s journal-book, his letters and 
those of his second wife and other papers of 
his have been given to the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford by his daughter-in-law with the 
provision that they shall not be copied, or 
even opened, for twenty years to come. 


—— The conversion of the catalogue of the 
National Library of the British Museum from 
writing into print is said by the Publishers’ 
Weekly to be the greatest undertaking of its 
kind in any age or country. When begun in 
1880-1, it was expected to take forty years, 
but now itis believed to be possible of com- 
pletion in twenty, z.e., by 1900. Forty thou- 
sand new books and pamphlets are added 
every year. The library now contains more 
than 1,750,000 of them. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. | 
“Srrs, ONLY SEVENTEEN.” By Virginia F. Town- 


send. pp. 323. $1.50. 
Back CoUNTRY Porms. By S. W. Foss. pp. 258. 
$1.50. 


I Am WELL. By C. W. Post. pp.147. $1.25. 
A Hi~iTor SUMMER. By Alyn Y. Keith. pp. 110. 


1.25. 
es I LovE You. Compiled by AnnaE. Mack. 
pp. 228. $1.50. : 
MOLLIE MILLER. By Effie W. Merriman. pp. 285. 
$1.25. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
Lucy Larcom: Lirb, LETTERS AND DIARY. By 
D. D. Addison. pp. 290. $1.25. i 
MASTER AND MEN. By Rev. William Burnet Wright, 
D.D. pp. 241. $1.25. 
Cong. S. 8S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
By Rev. Morton 


“ 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Dexter. . 363. $1.25. 
St. BOOK WEKLTE LITTLE BROTHER. By Mrs. H. A. 


Cheever. pp. 395. $1.50. 
D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
PIOKEE AND HER PEOPLE. By Theodora R. Jen- 
ness. pp. 306. $1.50. 
Littell & Co. Boston. 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE: APRIL TO JUNE, 1894. pp. 
824. $2.75. 


399. 


Macmillan & Co. 


New York. 
LOVE IN IDLENESS. By F. Marion Crawford. pp. 
218. $2.00. ‘ 


ene gee OF LIFE. By Sir John Lubbock. pp. 316.. 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN. By Jo- 
seph Pennell. pp.461. $15.00. 
THE VAGABONDS. By Margaret L. Woods. pp. 302- 


$1.50. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 

A LITTLE ENGLIsH GALLERY. By Louise Imogen 
Guiney. pp. 291. $1.00. 

WIMPLES AND ORISPING PINS. By Theodore Child.. 
pp. 209. $2.00. 

A History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. L. 
Robertson. pp. 394. $1.25. 

Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
379. $6.00. 

THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. VOL. V. Edited by Rev. 
James Hastings. pp. 568. $2.50. 

A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STAN- 
oe Edited by Archdeacon A.S.Aglen. pp. 440. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE SKETCH-BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 
By Washington Irving. Two vols. pp. 294 and 
315. $6.00. 

THE LAW OF SERVICE. By J. P. Kelley. pp. 143. 


$1.00. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. 
pp. 235. 75 cents. 
THE VICTORY OF OUR FAITH. By Anna Robertson 
Brown. pp.36. 35 cents. 


James Pott & Co. New York. 
THE ‘ GENTLE-HEART’”’ STORIES. By Barbara Yech- 
ton. 75 cents. 
LOVING SERVICE STORIES. 75 cents. 


American Book Co. New York. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ALGEBRA. By S. B. Sa- 
bin and C. D. Lowry. pp. 128. 50 cents. 
ROBINSON’s NEW INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. pp. 
192. 35 cents. 


D. Appleton & Co, 


New York. 
By John Bunyan. pp. 


New York. 
By Alphonse Daudet. 


New York. 


SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF SCULPTURE. By A. G. 
Radcliffe. pp. 593. $3.00. 
The Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 


RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN WITHOUT A GUIDE. By 
Albert Leffingwell. pp. 287. $1.50. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 
THE SISTINE MADONNA. By Rev. A. 4H. Bradford, 
D.D. pp.4i. 50 cents. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 
ANGELS UNAWARES. 
50 cents. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 


New York. 


By C. H. Barstow. pp. 128. 


Philadelphia. 


SKETCH-BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. By 

care. Irving. Two vols. pp. 263 and 274, 
00. 

Farry TALEs. By Hans Christian Andersen. pp. 


219. $1.50. 
THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W.L. Clowes. pp. 238. 


$1.25 
OLiviA. By Mrs. Molesworth. pp. 311. $1.25. 
Two GIRLS. By Amy E. Blanchard. pp. 256. $1.25. 
National Watchman Co. Washington. 
THE EQUILIBRATION OF HUMAN APTITUDES. 
C.O. Ward. pp.333. $1.25. 


Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 

COMFORT FOR THE BEREAVED. By W. E. McLen- 

nan. pp. 44. 25 cents. ° 
PAPER COVERS, ETC. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

JOY BANNER, REST BANNER, EVERY-DAY BANNER, 
and WHAT WILL THE VIOLETS BE? By Irene C. 
Jerome. 50 cents each. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

THE CHRISTIAN SANCTIFIED BY THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. By the author of The Hidden Life of 
the Soul. pp.118. 25 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. By Auberon Her- 
bert. pp. 204. 75 cents. 

International News Co. New York. 
THE SECRET OF A LETTER. By Gertrude Warden 


By 


pp. 290. 50 cents. 
J.T. Reade. 215 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
IMMORTALITY. By Rev. Charles Caverno. pp. 22 
25 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
September. AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 
October. CENTURY.—NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN.— 


FORTNIGHTLY.—LEND A HAND. 
November. POPULAR SCIENCE.—CASSELL’S.—HAR- 


PER’S.— SCRIBNER’S.—ST. NICHOLAS.— CHAUTAU- 
QUAN.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—MOCLURE’S.— ROMANCE. 


BOSTON MT, HOLYOKE ALUMNA 
ASSOCIATION. 


The hearts of the ninety or one hundred 
ladies who met at the Thorndike last Saturday 
must have been inspired with renewed love 
and zeal for their alma mater by the paper 
read by Dr. Henrietta E. Hooker. A clear, 
concise presentation of the curriculum and 
the work demanded in each department em- 
phasized the present high standard of scholar- 
ship and the advance made in twenty-five 
years. While the courses in the languages, 
mathematics, literature, history and art are 
full, Mt. Holyoke is not surpassed in the ad- 
vantages which she offers in the sciences. 

A special effort is to be made by this asso- 
ciation to secure an endowment fund, which is 
a most pressing need. Miss Graham of 93 made 
an earnest appeal for the chair of philosophy, 
which was warmly seconded by Miss Laura 
S. Watson, the president, and others. 
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pastor of one of the most fashionable 
churches in New York, will begin, 
under the title of “‘A Minister of the 
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American Missionary Association. 


A Notably Successful Annual 


Seldom was the hospitality of a city more 
severely taxed than that of Lowell in enter- 
taining the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
association. The New England Convention of 
the Universalists was in session there on the 
same three days. The holding of the annual 
meetings of the Board and the Home Mission- 
ary Society in the West made this the only 
anniversary of our great missionary societies 
held in New England this year; and when to 
this was added the generous proffer of hospi- 
tality by the Lowell churches, and the vigor- 
ous ‘* booming” of Secretary Gutterson’s en- 
ergetic advertising, it is no wonder that the 
meeting surpassed the usual attendance and 
even the usual interest. 

That the great number of guests was so 
thoroughly and efficiently handled, and the 
local arrangemerts so admirably adapted to 
the needs of the occasion, was no small eredit 
to the Lowell pastors, nor would it have been 
possible had it not been for the generous spirit 
of hearty sympathy with one another which 
has marked the efforts of these brother pas- 
tors for the past two years and made them 
so admirably supplementary to one another. 
They were, of course, well supported by their 
churches, and not a little praise is due the 
guests for their forbearance and patience with 
the necessary inconveniences incident to such 
an occasion. , 

The First Church, where the association 
met, had Dr. Smith Baker as its pastor a num- 
ber of years, and now is led by a younger and 
equally energetic man, Rev. G. F. Kenngott. 
The good taste shown in the decorations re- 
ceived many favorable comments. The front 
of the gallery was adorned with shields rep- 
resenting the various States of the Union. 
Massachusetts was placed at the head and 
surmounted with flags, while the other States 
were so arranged as to suggest the work of 
the association in uniting the sundered parts 
of our country—Virginia corresponding to 
New York, Florida to Michigan, Indiana to 
Louisiana, and Maine to Washington. 


THE START, 


Mayor Pickman, who gave the address of 
‘welcome, is himself a Congregationalist and 
a regular attendant upon the Eliot Church, 
erected upon the site where the Apostle Eliot 
used to preach to the Indians who frequented 
the banks of the Merrimac. His words were 
far from perfunctory and indicated a thorough 
understanding of the work of the body he 
was welcoming and a hearty appreciation of 
its spiritual influence. President Gates re- 
sponded in his apt and felicitous way. After 
the treasurer’s report and the annual survey 
of the field the great convention plunged at 
once into the consideration of great prob- 
lems and a large way of looking at them 
was imparted by the opening sermon of Dr. 
C. H. Richards, who with prophetic insight 
looked forward from the present to “‘ the par- 
liament of man the federation of the world,” 
when it will be made apparent that there were 
“‘no waste people on the globe,’ but that 
black, red and olive races had each an essen- 
tial element in the redeemed humanity of the 
future. Present sociological tendencies re- 
mind us that while humanity can never be 
saved in the bulk still Christ cannot be con- 
tent until saved individuals constitute a per- 
fect society. The only possible salvation for 
the South is the salvation of the colored race. 
Dr. Richards held the attention of his great 
congregation to the very close; the vigor of 
his thought was stimulating and it was keenly 
expressed, as, for instance, when he declared 
that the image of God in ebony was as real as 
that image in ivory. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

One feature of these meetings, introduced a 

few years ago, pleasantly impresses the audi- 


Meeting at Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 


ence and strengthens sympathetic interest be- 
tween all branches of the missionary work of 
the denomination. It is the greetings ex- 
tended from the other benevolent societies. 
Each was represented by one of its secretaries 
or some other official, who gave a brief sketch 
of his society’s work, with its relation to the 
A.M. A. and its interest in the work of the 
society and the common sympathies and aims 
of all. The Education Society, for which 
Rev. W. E. Barton spoke, has aided in train- 
ing some of the most efficient workers in the 
South and among the Indians. The Home 
Missionary Society, represented by Rey. Dr. 
Washington Choate, is doing the same work 
in the West and in parts of the South which 
the A.M. A. is doing through its churches, and 
their fields, as in Georgia and Alabama, some- 
times touch one anether, so as to require 
great wisdom and entire harmony between 
the officials of both societies. Dr. L. H. Cobb 
told how the Church Building Society had 
helped to build meeting houses and parson- 
ages for the colored churches, thus hasten- 
ing them to self-support. .Dr. Judson Smith 
showed how the American Board had been 
related in the beginning to the A.M. A. The 
two societies have interchanged missions 
since then, and the mission of the Board to 
South China was started through the action 
of the Chinese in California under the care of 
the A.M. A. Dr. H. A. Hazen spoke of the 
American Congregational Association, whose 
library contains the most complete records 
to be found anywhere of the history of the 
denomination and the work of all our be- 
nevolent societies. Dr. G. M. Boynton told 
of the aid given by the Sunday school and 
Publishing Society in furnishing literature 
to the Sunday schools of the A. M. A. and in 
co-operating with that society through its 
missionaries in the South, All these ad- 
dresses emphasized the fact that the work of 
all the societies is essentially one, and can be 
successful only through the cordial and intel- 
ligent support of all the others. At no time 
has the relation between these societies 
been closer or more helpful than now. The 
A.M. A. finds in each of them a valuable and 
helpful ally. 


CHINESE AND INDIANS. 


The report on the Chinese mission was given 
by Rev. A. E. Dunning. During the past 
year, at a cost of $7,500, thirty-four teachers 
in twenty-one schools have taught 1,201 Chi- 
nese pupils, of whom 197 have ceased from 
worshiping idols and 173 have professed faith 
in Jesus Christ. AJl these schools are in Cal- 
ifornia. The number of Chinamen in this 
country, now probably less than 100,000, is 
slowly decreasing, and the work is not likely 
to take on much larger proportions. But the 
past year the appropriations have been insuf- 
ficient and ought to be increased this year at 
least to $10,000. The significance of this work 
is not appreciated, because from its nature its 
results do not appear as great as they are. 
About 1,050 Chinamen have professed faith in 
Christ. Many of these have returned to their 
native land. At their request the American 
Board ten years ago opened a mission in Hong 
Kong, now known as the South China Mis- 
sion, which the Chinese in America continue 
in part to sustain. It has two churches with 
sixty-three members and about 420 pupils in 
its schools. Christianity will possess that 
great, unwieldy, medieval, sphinx-like nation 
only through individual Chinamen, in whom 
the spirit of Christ lives. These converts and 
the A. M. A. in California may be the meeting 
place between the two nations, which will 


have undreamed of effects on both, for the 


very points of the compass have changed in 
thirty years, and men now start westward to 
journey to the East, while commerce between 


Large Attendance. 


Much Enthusiasm. 


the two countries across the Pacific is increas- 
ing far beyond the anticipations of the last 
generation. The Chinese are physically a 
race with large promise. Their literature 
shows greater mental power than did that of 
Western Europe before the revival of letters 
in the fifteenth century. The present war be- 
tween China and Japan suggests unknown 
possibilities of material and mental develop- 
ment. China needs only the water of life to 
make that vast desert blossom as the rose. It 
may be that this seemingly small work of the 
A.M. A. will be of great significance in intro- 
ducing the gospel into China through nativ 

converts trained on American soil. ? 

Rev. D.M. Pratt of Portland, Me., presented 
a report on the Indian work, supplemented 
by an able address. The chureh is called to 
redeem these savage tribes and to utilize their 
brain and brawn and genius. The problem is 
a definite one. We know how many Indians 
there are and where they are and how to reach 
them. Our hope is largely with their children. 
One of the most cruel retrenchments of the last 
year was that which compelled the closing of 
Indian schools of the society and turning away 
some 450 Indian children already enrolled. 
The refusal to accept aid from the government 
cut off $22,000 from the income for this work, 
which the churches have failed to make good. 
At the one school at Santee 147 bright youths 
have been practically turned away for lack of 
money. The Indians have given generously 
out of their poverty. Itis appalling to think 
of sending these boys back untaught to the 
huts of a degrading heathenism, and of the 
closing of a hospital to reinstate the medicine 
man in the place of the consecrated Christian 
physician. 

These reports were followed by addresses 
from two missionaries to the Indians in Da- 
kota, Rev. C. L. Hall of Fort Berthold and Miss 
Mary P. Lord of Standing Rock. Both related 
incidents of their work illustrating its char- 
acter and the traits of the Indians under their 
care with such earnestness and vividness of 
description as to hold the absorbed interest of 
the large congregation till the hour for ad- 
journment. 

A FREE PARLIAMENT, 

At a meeting of a society with such a his- 
tory, connected with the most exciting periods 
of our national development during this cen- 
tury, there are always present those who de- 
sire to live over again its stirring scenes, and 
the opportunity to recall them was welcomed 
by a number in the all too brief opening half- 
hour of Wednesday afternoon. The venerable 
Father Willey, so long a missionary to the 
Cherokees, spoke of their Christian civiliza- 
tion and culture and earnestly deprecated the 
influence of the era predicted by President 
Gates, when there should be one law for 
white and red men alike. Rev. Q. M. Bos- 
worth recalled the time when he taught fugi- 
tive slaves at Oberlin. Others spoke of the 
condition of the civilized Indians, and Gen. 
C. H. Howard closed the parliament with an 
earnest plea for larger facilities for Indian 
education. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


After an earnest address by Dr. J. F. Loba 
of Illinois, on The Needs of the Depressed 
Races, Secretary A. F. Beard read an able 
paper, the only one offered by the secretaries, 
on Missionary Methods, demonstrating that 
industrial training as really as Bible teaching 
is ancillary to the salvation of the colored peo- 
ple. The entire man must be educated for tbe 
service of Christ, and if that education is 
carried on with this supreme motive con- 
stantly in view it is all legitimate Christian 
work. 

President Franklin Carter of Williams Col- 
lege presented an interesting report on the 
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educational work in the South, dwelling on 
the influence of the schools and higher insti- 
tutions of learning among the negroes and 
mountain whites. The more than 100 gradu- 
* ates of those higher institutions are assuming 
positions of leadership in the communities 
where they live and beyond them. The thir- 
ty-six normal and graded and thirty-two com- 
mon schools are sending out young men and 
women, not only as teachers, but into all 
walks of life, in homes and fields and shops 
and factories. Their leavening and civilizing 
influence among the people of their own race 
is constantly becoming more apparent. An 
earnest cry from the mountaineers of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Georgia is continually 
heard. The American Missionary Associa- 
tion is the best anti-lynching, anti-feud soci- 
ety that could be devised. The humblest 
teacher among negroes and mountain whites, 
teaching that resentment and revenge are at 
the farthest remove from noble character, has 
done more to suppress brutal violence in our 
country than Miss Ida Wells could have done 
if she had spoken daily for a dozen years in a 
dozen languages to the cultured audiences of 
Europe. We are preparing through these 
schools leaders and deliverers in the crises 
which certainly await our beloved country. 
The program was well arranged to have 
reports followed by addresses from men of 
wide experience in the departments reported 
on. President Carter was followed by Presi- 
dent EH. M. Cravath, who for twenty years has 
directed Fisk University till its graduates 
have gone out through the whole land, mul- 
tiplying its work in scores of centers of grow- 
ing influence, till many schools and colleges 
are indebted to that famed institution for 
some of their ablest teachers. Two colored 
men, who had already won marked success 
as educators, with brief addresses closed the 
exercises of the afternoon. They were Prof. 
T. F. Inborden of Georgia and Rev. J. W. 
Doane of Kentucky. 


SOUTHERN CHURCH WORK. 


Lack of employment, failure of crops, in- 
dustrial oppression, mob violence and other 
difficulties have made the year one of uphill 
work, but eighteen churches with 800 mem- 
bers have been added to the list, and over 
1,000 accessions by confession are registered 
in the mountain and negro churches. Re- 
vivals have been frequent and generosity is 
on the increase. The work among the Wal- 
denses grows in importance, while the adapt- 
iveness of the Congregational polity to the 
mountain whites is more and more evidencing 
itself. 

With these and other facts as a basis, Dr. 
C.M. Lamson made a report pervaded with 
his own cheeriness and sounding the note for 
a further advance. He did not believe the 
blacks were going to the wall, nor ought the 
church to entertain the theory for a moment. 


THE MORE FORMAL ORATORY. 


When it was announced that political en- 
gagements would compel Governor Green- 
halge to make his address in the forenoon 
instead of the evening, it was anticipated that 
the audience would be small and the address 
a formality, but both anticipations proved 
false, the morning congregation numbering 
nearly 1,000 persons, while the governor spoke 
earnestly and forcibly to the evident interest 
of all. But it was somewhat amusing when 
the audience had listened to the governor’s 


defense of Massachusetts against the criti-. 


cisms which he said Fred. Douglass was in- 
tending to bring upon the commonwealth to 
find the aged orator far more complimentary 
than critical toward the State whose history 
and leadership have alike been famous. Evi- 
dently the governor or some one had drawn a 
very hasty inference from the advance slip of 
Mr. Douglass’s address furnished to the press 
by the officials of the society. 

Clearly Mr. Douglass was the great attrac- 
tion of the meeting and his venerable ap- 
pearance, with his head of profuse white hair, 
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his stalwart frame, together with the sug- 
gestion of all the history wherein he had 
figured, from the days when he ran away from 
slavery pursued by bloodhounds, until the 
time when he was appointed marshal of the 
District of Columbia, made him one whom 
parents were eager to point out to their chil- 
dren as well as to see for themselves. Mr. 
Douglass was suffering from a severe cold and 
he is seventy-seven years of age, but as he 
warmed up with his subject there were evi- 
dent the keenness of the wit and the fire of the 
orator’s power which held spellbound the 
audiences of the days of anti-slavery agita- 
tion. As he declared, ‘‘ While it is a great 
thing to be an Englishman or a German ora 
Frenchman, it is a greater thing to be a man, 
and I care nothing for the negro as a negro, 
but I do care for him asa man,” the whole 
audience burst into hearty applause. 

While Mr. Douglass was in this sense the 
lion of the occasion yet it was Dr. McKenzie 
who most clearly satisfied the expectations of 
his auditors. -Not only as the great audience 
separated after being entranced by the power 
of his speech, but all the following day the 
delegates and visitors could be overheard at 
every recess expressing their admiration of 
Dr. McKenzie’s address. Certainly the re- 
porter is within the bounds of accuracy in 
saying that he overheard more than a score of 
times such statements as, “ I have heard Dr. 
McKenzie many times but I never heard him 
speak so well before.” ‘‘I have attended 
many conventions but I never heard so grand 
an address as McKenzie’s,’’ and yet it was 
whispered around during the early evening 
that the doctor was unusually weary from a 
stress of work and might not meet expecta- 
tions. 

It was a prectical, sensible talk that Dr. 
H. A. Stimson gave, spiced with incidents with 
which he was personally familiar, illustrating 
the value of gospel work among Indians and 
negroes. Everything he said led up to the 
point of the necessity of evincingin a concrete 
way sympathy witb the society. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s address was fully up to his usual 
high level. It was not so much a plea for the 
society as for man as man and the work of the 
society as tributary to the building up of the 
kingdom of righteousness in the earth. The 
battle for good government in our great cities 
is not for this party or that party, for this or 
that candidate, so much as for the enthrone- 
ment of right. 

Among the other speakers who were heard 
once or twice during the sessions were Rey. 
James Garvie of the Santee Agency and 
Rev. J. E. Moorland, Rev. W.G. Olinger and 
Rev. E. N. Goff of Tennessee, and Rey. T. J. 
Bell and Rev. J. A. Herod of Alabama. 


THE ENDEAVOR RALLY. 


A feature worthy of special commendation 
was the overflow Christian Endeavor meeting 
held in the John Street Church. The local 
union of Christian Endeavorers had given up 
their regular meeting for the month to share 
in this service. The church was well filled 
with young people, who listened to President 
Gates, Mr. L. B. Moore of Alabama, a bright 
negro, of whom one enthusiastic delegate said 
that he ought to be kept at the North for the 
next six months in order to raise funds for 
the society, Miss Bella Hume, ‘this little 
woman’? from New Orleans who pleads so 
earnestly for her beloved Central Church, Rey. 
E. S. Tead, Miss Mary P. Lord, who told of 
her work among the Indians, and Miss La- 
Grange, who spoke of Christian Endeavor 
work among the mountain whites. 


THE WOMEN’S MEETING. 


While delegates were attending the business 
meeting the women in large numbers took 
possession of the auditorium and for nearly 
three hours a running story of what is going 
on at the front was listened to, Miss Emer- 
son, secretary of the Bureau of Woman’s 
Work, skillfully guiding proceedings besides 
rendering the yearly account of her steward- 
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ship. The speakers represented different lo- 
calities, and each seemed to think her own 
field the most promising and the most needy. 
The list included Miss Lord of South Dakota, 
Miss Parmenter of Georgia, Miss LaGrange of 
Tennessee, Miss Hume of New Orleans, while 
Mrs. G. H. Gutterson added a few words on 
the interblending of A. M. A. and foreign 
missions and Mrs. William Kincaid spoke of 
the relation of women’s State unions to the 
national societies. 


MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 


Of late years a special committee of compe- 
tent business men has examined carefully 
before the meeting the finances of the associa- 
tion. This year Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, as 
chairman, reported an admirably kept system 
of accounts, and commended the idea of a 
yearly examination of its business affairs. 
Following him Rev. D.S. Clark, D. D., spoke 
forcibly and eloquently on the pressing neces- 
sity of supplying the association with the 
sinews of war for its rapidly broadening 
campaigns. Every one should take hold and 
lift a little. Wesley’s standard, ‘‘ The penny 
a week and the shilling a quarter,’”’ if adopted 
by all the members of our congregations would 
fill the treasury. 

The old board of officers was re-elected, Dr. 
Washington Gladden succeeding Dr. Behrends 
as one of the vice-presidents, the latter having 
accepted a position on the executive commit- 
tee. A resolution was passed to the effect 
that every Congregational church be urged 
this year to make a contribution to the so- \ 
ciety, and a special committee, of which Dr. 
Richards is chairman, was appointed to pre- 
pare the appeal. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The session last Monday was devoted to 
reports from the work of the American Mis- 
sionary Association by five of the workers, 
introduced by Secretary G. H. Gutterson. 
The Sioux Indians found an earnest champion 
in Miss M. P. Lord of Flying Bye’s Village, 
N. D., who claimed that they were worthy of 
their tribal name, which signifies ‘‘ peace- 
able’’; uniformly quiet and gentle, never 
treacherous, dishonest or profane, except 
when provoked or demoralized by white 
people; hard to drive, but willingly led by 
those in whom they have confidence. Her 
words brought the blush to many a listener’s 
cheek, and made him feel that civilization 
without Christianity would be no boon to the 
Indian. After her address, Rev. J. Garvie, 
a fine-looking Sioux, spoke briefly, calling 
himself a mediator between the Indian race 
and the whites. 

Miss B. R. Parmenter of Thomasville, Ga., 
pictured the cramped, mud-plastered and 
often windowless cabins of the negroes, their 
utter lack of comfort, refinement and some- 
times even of decency; and then described 
their transformation into Christian homes by 
the girls of the A. M. A. schools, who are 
there taught, not only religion, but the princi- 
ples of housekeeping, sewing and tasteful 
adornment. She was followed by Prof. T.S. 
Inborden of Georgia, a negro, though nearly 
as fair as the average Yankee, who gave a 
vivid and amusing description of the colored 
preachers and their theology. f 

Miss K. C. LaGrange of Big Creek Gap, 
Tenn., presented the needs of the mountain 
whites, describing with mingled pathos and 
humor the poor, coarse food, the degradation 
of the women, the terrible crimes committed 
under the influence of excessive whisky 
drinking, the crude teaching and preaching ;. 
and after telling of the helpfulness of the 
A. M. A. school there, filled her audience 
with regret by stating that for lack of funds. 
this good work had been discontinued. 

After the addresses, a few moments’ extra. 
time was granted to Mr. Brooks of Chicago, 
who spoke on the Christian Endeavor move- 
men: for home missions. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


_ The extremes of subjects for preaching and 
study are offered in a church in Connecticut, 
and both seem to take well. 

The new Y. P. S.C. E. union in a Minnesota 
town, though it will not be known as an En- 
deavor union, will, we hope, be that in pur- 
pose. 

The young people of churches which are in 
academy. or college towns have special oppor- 
tunities of extending their influence. A 
Worcester church has set a good example. 

A church in New York State, which has 
just replaced its burned edifice by a new one, 
offers its case of total loss as a warning to 
other churches which allow their buildings to 
stand uninsured. 

That church in New Jersey which holds a 
Sunday evening ‘restful hour” every fort- 
night recognizes the claims of the physical as 
well as of the spiritual nature. Moreover, a 
spiritual effect may follow. 

Another convention in New York State has 
emphasized the need of closer relations be- 
tween the churches and Endeavor Societies 
by inviting delegates from the latter to its 
sessions. There seems to be a growing real- 
ization of the necessity of greater unity in the 
individual churches as well as among the de- 
nominations. 

We feel that we have not heard enough from 
the seminaries of late, and, in order to get in 
closer touch with the students, we begin this 
week to give them a special place in the news 
columns, where occasionally, perhaps every 
week, they may say a word to us. 


AN OLD NEW ENGLAND MEETING HOUSE. 


Forty-seven of the Congregational churches 
in New England worship in buildings erected 


a hundred years or more ago. In some cases 
these buildings are the pride of the congrega- 
tions which gather in them, but in many, if 
not in most instances, old buildings are used 
because better ones cannot be obtained. 

_ One church, at least, is proud of its old 
_ building, for on Oct. 24 a large company gath- 
ered in East Haddam, Ct., to join with the 
members of the First Church in celebrating 
the centenary of the dedication of its house of 
worship. This house, solidly built with great 
oak rafters and beams, is plain on the outside, 
as was the fashion of the time. The interior 
is really beautiful, however. It is modeled 
after the interior of King’s Chapel in Boston 
and is decorated with more than usual good 
taste. The only occasions on which repairs 
have been made to any extent during the cen- 
tury were when the high pulpit was cut down 
and the square pews changed for those of 
modern style, and when the pulpit was again 
refitted and the interior decorated. The north 
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side of the roof still bears the shingles which 
were put in place in 1794. 

Among the interesting features of the cele- 
bration were the reading of Scripture from 
the pulpit Bible which was first used in the 
church and the presence among the decora- 
tions of a panel from one of the old pews on 
which asketch of the church had been painted. 
Deacon Timothy Green of the First Church, 
Washington, D.C., was the presiding officer. 
A historical address was given by Rev. H. M. 
Parsons, D. D., of Toronto, formerly of Spring- 
field and Boston, whose father was pastor in 
East Haddam for forty years. Briefer talks 
were given by two former pastors, Rev. 
Messrs. S. W. Robbins, J. L. Kilbon and H. M. 
Field, D. D., of the New York Evangelist, who 
was licensed to preach in the East Haddam 
meeting house, and by Rev. Messrs. BE. E. 
Lewis, E. F. Burr, D.D., Alexander Hall and 
the pastors of the local Baptist and Methodist 
churches—Rev. Messrs. Jabez Marshall and 
W. C. Newell. The opportunity for social 
reunion was enjoyed at the tables hospitably 
spread by the ladies of the church, and in 
the capacious parlors of the parsonage. Rey. 
Francis Parker, the present pastor, is the 
eighth who has served the church during its 
history of 190 years. J. L. K. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott spoke before the Society of 
Inquiry last Wednesday evening. Within a few 
weeks Prof. G. D. Herron of Iowa College is ex- 
pected to give an address. Many of the students 
were present at the A.M. A. meetings in Lowell, 
and they had a good opportunity to talk with mis- 
sionaries from the field. Several members of the 
senior class are seriously thinking of engaging in 
missionary work among the mountain whites of 
Kentucky after graduation. The seniors have be- 
gun their class preaching under the criticism of 
Dr. Quint and Professor Churchill. 


The Volunteer Missionary Association held its 
quarterly meeting in Boston, Oct. 29. It includes, 
besides Andover, Boston University, Lasell Sem- 
inary, Newton Theological School and Wellesley 
College. Mr. H. W. Webb of Andover read a paper 
entitled Work for the Volunteer While He Waits. 
The seminary quartet is doing good work in fur- 
nishing musical entertainments for small country 
churches, and thus aiding them in raising money. 


Yale. 


Professor Blackman’s department of Christian 
ethics is proving popular. A large number of men 
have elected his course on The Family as a Social 
Institution. The work at present in the prescribed 
course for seniors, aS well as in the elective, con- 
sists largely of brief reviews by the students of 
standard works, e.g., Drummond’s Ascent of Man 
and Kidd’s Social Evolution, also late French and 
German books such as those of Schoeffle and Gum- 
plowiez. One student is to make a report on New 
Haven as a sociological fact. The men welcome 
personal investigation of this sort. 

The Semitic Club, which was founded by Presi- 
dent Harper, has been reorganized. Professors 
Sanders and Curtis and Dr. Creelman are actively 
interested in it. The meetings wil) be held fort- 
nightly.—Prof. H. W. Parker gave a delightful 
organ recital Oct. 25 in Battell Chapel under the 
auspices of the Musical Society of the divinity 
school. During the winter Professor Parker will 
give a course of university lectures on the history 
of music. 

Chicago. 

Rey. Graham Taylor, formerly of Hartford, has 
begun two courses of lectures on The Biblical Doc- 
trine of the Kingdom of God and on Municipal 
Economics and City Evangelization. His scheme 
of a ‘‘seminary settlement” is rapidly taking defi- 
nite form. It is to be located in a ward where there 
is a large Scandinavian population. A building 
which is already admirably adapted to the purpose 
is to be obtained in the neighborhood of the Taber- 
nacle Church, the pastor of which, Rey. B. F. Boller, 
will reside at the settlement with his family, besides 
a dozen seminary students and two physicians. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


MaAss.—Nearly all the churches in the Hampshire 
East Conference were represented at the meeting in 
Hadley, Oct.16. The topics were: Method and Work 
of the Holy Spirit, The Meaning of Christianity, 
Sunday Schools, The Teacher’s Record in the Pupil, 
The Sunday School and Catechetical Instruction, 
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The C.S.S.and P.S. Sermons were preached by 
Rev. Drs. J. E. Tuttle and L. O. Brastow. 


A successful meeting was held by the Berkshire 
North Conference in Richmond, Oct. 24. The top- 
ics were: Regeneration, Work of the Laymen in 
Churches, The Greatest Need of the Church. 


A large gathering met in Haydenville at the 
Hampshire Conference, Oct. 25, in spite of a severe 
storm. The subjects were: What the Churches Can 
Doto Quicken Their Religious Life, The Teaching of 
the Seminaries, Organizations Ontside the Church, 
The Church and the Kingdom. 


Me.—The sessions of the Waldo County Confer- 
ence were held in North Belfast, Oct. 18, and in 
Belfast, Oct. 19. Subjects were: The Ideal Prayer 
Meeting, Citizenship from the Standpoint of the 
Church, The Pastor’s Duty and Missionary Work. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. R. T. Hack. 


York Conference met in West Newfield. The top- 
ics were: What Has Christianity Done for Our 
Country? The Special Needs of the Christian 
Church in View of Worldliness and Skepticism, 
How Can We Make Our Preaching Services More At- 
tractive? Sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. 
G. A. Lockwood and J. S. Curtis. 


At the last meeting of the Somerset County Con- 
ference in Norridgewock action was taken to re- 
scind the vote of the June meeting, whereby it was 
agreed to advise the church in Solon to unite with 
the Methodist church of that town. 


The autumnal meeting of Cumberland Conference 
was held in Gorham. The sermon was by Rey. 
David Martin. Representatives of the Maine H. M.S. 
gave addresses. 


Cumberland North met in Auburn. The sermons 
were by Rey. Messrs. H. O. Thayer and Frederick 
Newport. Secretaries of the H. M.S. addressed 
the conference. The topics were: What Constitutes 
Heresy ? Is the Church Declining in Spiritual Power? 


Vr.—Addison County Conference met with the 
young church in Leicester, Oct, 24. The sermon 
was by Rev. W.C. Detling. The topic was The Holy 
Spirit: A Personality and a Gift, The Need of Re- 
ceiving the Holy Spirit for Christian Lifeand Work. 


N.Y.—At the fall meeting of the Susquehanna As- 
sociation of New York, beld in East Smithfield, Pa., 
each Y. P. S.C. E. connected with the churches was 
invited to send one delegate to the February meet- 
ing. 

PA.—The Northwestern Association met in Alle- 
gheny, Oct. 16-18, with good attendance. An effort 
to bring together some of the self-governing open 
communion churches resulted in the presence of 
delegates from other bodies, and it is hoped that 
closer relations will follow. The subjects were: 
New Ideas for the Old Prayer Meeting, Missionary 
Work, What Shall We Preach, Our Offer for Chris- 
tian Unity, Our Young People. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. C. A. Jones. 


O.—Toledo Conference met in East Toledo, Oct. 
23, 24. The topics were: The Masses—How to Reach 
Them, Power of the Gospel to Reconcile the World, 
The Duty of the Church to Its Sunday School and 
Loyalty to the Church. The missionary societies 
were represented by Secretaries T. Y. Gardner and 
William A. Duncan. 


The Miami Conference met in Springfield, Oct. 23, 
24. Sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. Nor- 
man Plassand Sydney Strong. The subjects were: 
Mountain Work in Kentucky, Open Doors for the 
Church, The Church and the Human Body, The 
Church and the Human Mind, The Church’s Rela- 
tion to Social Life, Missionary and Sunday School 
Work. 


Inp.—The Northwestern Association met in East 
Chicago, Oct. 23, 24. Every church was represented. 
Prof. W. E. Chamberlain preached the sermon. Ad- 
dresses were given on The Value of Associations, 
The Church and Socialism, The Educational Needs 
of the Church, The Churcb and Education, The 
Spiritual Life of the Churches, What It Is to Be a 
Christian and The Evangelistic Mission and Meth- 
ods of the Church. The sessions were largely at- 
tended, in the evening requiring the opening of the 
Jecture-room, and the addresses were many of them 
of unusual value. 


The Central Association met in Indianapolis, Oct. 
23,24. The Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies were largely represented. Rev. James 
Hayes reported for the Coal Mine Mission. Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Bull preached the sermon. Subjects were: 
The Sunday School in Relation to the Pastor, The 
Ideal Sunday School, The American Board’s Work 
in Turkey, Walking with God, Christlike Passion 
for Souls, What Books Have You Found Most Help- 
ful, How Can We Accomplish More the Coming 
Year for Christ and the Church, and Missionary 
Work in the State, 
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ILL.—Springfield Association met in Illini, Oct. 
23-25. The subjects were Church Finances and How 
Should Our Churches Secure and Employ Their 
Ministers. The sermon was preached by Rev. W.C. 
Miller. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


MaAss.—The Old Colony Club met in Brockton, 
Oct. 22. About eighty members were present. The 
address was by Rey. C. A. Dickinson on The Possi- 
bilities of the Institutional Church. He described 
many phases of the work in which his church is 
engaged. 

The Fall River Club observed ladies’ night Oct. 
22. The attendance was one of the largest in the 
history of the club. Colored jubilee singers added 
to the pleasure of the evening.. Rev. Messrs. 8S. W. 
Moore and W. E. Barton were the principal speak- 
ers. The subject was Mountain Whites. 


N. Y.—At the opening meeting of the Brooklyn 
Club Municipal Reform was discussed by Dr. John 
Scudder, Dr. R. R. Meredith, Mayor Schieren and 
Mr. Blair, president of the Republican county com- 
mittee. The club adopted a minute expressing 
their appreciation of the character and services of 
Mr. E. P. Ide, who died last summer. He was sec- 
retary of the club and also superintendent of the 
largest Sunday school in Brooklyn. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The late Deacon F, D. Allen left in public 
bequests: To the American Board $600, to the A. 
M. A. $400, to the Massachusetts H. M.S. and the 
City Missionary Society of Boston $300 each and to 
the Boston Children’s Friend and the Boston Sea- 
men’s Friend Societies $200 each. Provision was 
also made outside of his will whereby his charities 
may be continued. 


Gnion. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D.,concluded 
last Sunday evening a series of four discourses on 
The Gospel in Contemporaneous Literature. He 
took up successively President Andrews’s' book on 
wealth, Professor Drummond’s Ascent of Man, Mr. 
Howells’s Traveller from Altruria, and Sabbatier’s 
Life of St. Francis, and showed how economist, sci- 
entist, novelist and biographer brings out and em- 
phasizes the teachings and spirit of the gospel. 


WEST ROXBURY.—South Evangelical. A unique 
service, commemorative of the retirement of Dr. 
N.G. Clark from the office of foreign secretary of 
the American Board, was held Oct. 21, at which the 
church expressed its appreciation of his presence 
with it. Appropriate remarks were made by the 
pastor, Rev. F. W. Merrick, Dr. Berry, medical mis- 
Sionary to Japan, and Dr. Quint, also by Deacon 
Wiswall and Mr.§.C. Stone, expressing the high 
esteem in which Dr. Clark is held by the church, of 
which he has long been a member. Dr. Clark re- 
sponded with characteristic modesty, prefacing his 
remarks with the statement that he was not aware 
there was such a ‘‘ remarkable man” in the church. 
At the close of the service nearly every member of 
the large audience felt it a privilege to take the 
hand of Dr. Clark and wish him many years of 
future usefulness. 


BEVERLY.—Rey. W. B. Geoghegan, lately dis- 
missed from the pastorate of Dane Street Church, 
has publicly announced his affiliation with the Uni- 
tarian Church, in which he hopes, in freedom from 
theological trammels, to help men “in the pursuit 
of the highest and holiest character.”” He expects 
to ‘preach as a minister of God, not as a Unitarian 
or an Orthodox.” He has engaged to supply the 
pulpit of the Unitarian church for two months. 


LAWRENCE.—Lawrence Street. A series of six 
lectures on historical and sociological subjects re- 
lating to the Bible has just been finished by Prof. 
W.H. Ryder. The idea is entirely new in the city, 
and the co-operation of the pastors and the large 
audiences made the course a success. 


BrockTon.—Porter. A year ago a beautiful and 
commodious chapel was dedicated in the eastern 
section of the city, where it has maintained regular 
Sunday and week day services and gathered a large 
congregation and Sunday school. The church has 
recently started a similar enterprise in one of the 
northern wards, where the work has been aided by 
the liberality of Mr. D. W. Field, the leading busi- 
ness man in that locality and an attendant at Porter 
Church. Through his munificence a fine chapel has 
beén erected and presented to the church, on condi- 
tion that the latter maintain therein regular public 
worship in accordance with the usages of a Congre- 
gational church. This it has gladly undertaken to 
do and has already a congregation of nearly 200 per- 
sons and a Sunday school attendance of 100. Mr. 
Field and his wife have done much toward furnish- 
ing the chapel in an attractive and comfortable 
style, and it Will stand not only as a monument of 
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their kindly interest in the people but, it is hoped, 
as a rallying point fora strong church. No part of 
the city is growing more rapidly than that in which 
this new enterprise has been started. 


WORCESTER.—Plymouth. A reception was re- 
cently given to the students of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute and the academy by the young people. The 
students present numbered about 150. An address 
was given by Rey. Dr. Archibald McCullagh, the 
pastor.— Union. Rey. F. F. Emerson has begun a 
series of Sunday evening discourses on Scenes and 
Characters in Church History.—Piedmont. Dr. 
Horr is giving an evening series of sermons on Roof- 
less Houses. 


MILLBURY.—Second. A large number was pres- 
ent at the first of the series of sermons on the Life 
of Christ, begun by the pastor, Rev. G. P. Eastman, 
last Sunday. A special musical program was given. 


BRIMFIELD.—By the will of the late E.C. Marsh 
the church receives $500, the income of which is to 
go toward the support of a minister. 


Maine. 


MARSHFIELD.—The Y. P.S: C. HB. has been helpful 
in sustaining the meetings and Sunday school 
throughout the year. Mr. B. A. Willmott of Bangor 
Seminary has done earnest work. 


The missionary society of Bangor Seminary, at 
its first meeting, listened to an address by Profes- 
sor Sewall on A Living Martyr—a sketch of John G. 
Paton.— At Sebago Lake the church edifice has 
been wholly refurnished, making it neat and at- 
tractive. Repairs have also been made in New 
Vineyard, New Sharon, Mechanic Falls and Rum- 
ford Point.——Mr. L. B. Talbot has done missionary 
work among the French the past three years and 
there is urgent need of one to fill the place he has 
resigned. There are 60,000 Canadians in the State, 
mostly in the manufacturing centers. 


New Hampshire. 


FRANKLIN.—The interior of the church building 
has recently been renovated and beautified by a new 
carpet, fresh paint on the pews, an enlarged pulpit 
platform, a beautiful curtain before the choir gal- 
lery, and a pulpit Bible given by the young men. 


Connecticut. 


HADDAM.—The Connecticut Bible Society has 
caused a religious town census to be taken. The 
number of families was 975, of which 299—the largest 
class—declared themselves Congregationalists, the 
Catholics and Methodists ranking next. 


WATERTOWN.—Every Sunday morning Rev. Rob- 
ert Pegrum preaches a brief children’s sermon pre- 
vious to the regular discourse. The idea has proved 
successful in attracting many children to the serv- 
ice. The pastor has also organized a class for the 
study of the Greek New Testament. At the start 
there were eleven students. 


WETHERSFIELD.—The pastorate of an earnest 
worker has closed by the resignation of Rev. W. H. 
Teel. Not only in the church, where the majority 
of members express regret at his departure after 
six years, but in the community his presence will 
be greatly missed. As a member of the school 
board and a zealous worker in temperance and re- 
ferm movements he occupied an important posi- 
tion. Resolutions of regard and esteem were 
passed by the church. 


GOSHEN.—The church edifice was rededicated Oct. 
25. Rey. A. G. Hibbard, the pastor, preached the 
sermon and the prayer was by Rev. Arthur Good- 
enough. A collection of $275 was taken to pay 
for the tower clock. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


HOPKINTON.—The new edifice, taking the place 
of the building which was burned two years ago, 
was dedicated Oct. 24. The sermon was by Rev. 
G. H. Hancock and the dedicatory prayer by Secre- 
tary Ethan Curtis. The new edifice cost about 
$5,000. This is one of the back-c wntry churches 
and its new pastor is Rev. Frederic Hassald 


Norwicu.—During the pastorate o Rev. W. a. 
Scudder, nearly four years, marked progress nas 
been made in the material and spiritual welfare of 
the church. The Scudder Memorial Mission has 
been established and $500 a year voted by the 
church for its support. A large accumulation of 
debts has been cleared, $5,000 paid for a parsonage 
and $1,000 expended in repairs and improvements 
during last summer. The work accomplished by 
women and the Sunday evening club has been espe- 
cially commendable. 


BROOKLYN.—Central. Bethesda Branch has been 
holding union meetings with the Beecher Memorial 
Church while its own building was undergoing re- 
pairs. The seating capacity of the house has been 
enlarged and new furnishings have been added. 
The Sunday school suffered a severe loss during the 
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Summer by the death of Mr. Earle, the teacher of 
the men’s Bible class, the attendance at which often 
exceeded 100.— Bushwick Ave. Rey. C. W. King, 
in a recent sermon on A Forward Movement, ad- 
vocated that on account of the lack of room two 
morning services be held at the same time, one in 
the main auditorium and the other in the Sunday 


school room. 
New Jersey. 


UPPER MONTOLAIR.—At the installation of Rey. 
H.S. Bliss a pleasant feature was the supper, with 
speeches at the close. Dr. A. H. Bradford presided 
and Mrs. H. W. Beecher honored the occasion with 
her presence. In the principal address Dr. Lyman 
Abbott spoke feelingly of the loss of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, in the departure of Mr. Bliss. 
The church starts out with great promise under its 
new leadership. Mrs. Bird, one of its members, who 
for several years has conducted a mission in the 
Bowery, New York, is meeting with great success. 
Several hundred men meet her every Sunday and 
recently ten came forward for prayers. 


BounD BRooK.—In place of the Sunday evening 
service once in two weeks a “ restful hour” is occu- 
pied simply by quiet selections on the organ. At 
the first service the church was full. The new organ 
adds much to the attractiveness of the meeting. 


Pennsylvania. 


DELTA.—Dedication services took place Oct. 20. 
The new building has a commanding site. Super- 
intendent T. W. Jones and others gave addresses. 
Rey. John Cadwalader is pastor. 


THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 


BALTIMORE.— The Lawrence Memorial Settle- 
ment, in the tenements where the late Dr. E. A. 
Lawrence began the work, is now supported by the 
First Church and students-of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.— Olivet has received a gift of a com- 
munion service with individual cups from Rey. 
J. G. Thomas of Lima, the inventor.— Grace. 
Rey. J. H. Hull, who joined the Cleveland Grays a 
year ago in order to learn how to drill his Boys’ 
Brigade, has been elected chaplain of the company, 
one of the leading military organizations of the 
State. \ 


MARIETTA.—VFirst. Rey. A. T. Reed has just com- 
pleted an eight days’ series of evangelistic meet- 
ings. The original design was to quicken the spir- 
itual pulse of the church, but in addition many 
persons have expressed a desire to become Chris- 
tians. 


Seven churches celebrate their seventy-fifth an- 
niversary this year—Brooklyn Village, Kent, Kirt- 
land, Fitchville, Medina, Sandusky and Brownhelm. 
The exercises at Fitchville, Oct. 13-15, included a 
sermon by Rey. Albert Bowers, a historical paper 
by Rev. D. L. Leonard and reminiscences by Rev. 
O. Burgess. This church, which has been reduced 
so low as to have only four male members, is now 
prospering under the inspiring pastorate of Rev. 
G. W. Wells. 


The church in Cuyahoga Falls secures a new par- 
sonage by the will of the late Miss Elenor Eadie. 
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The Welsh American Church in Cyclone is rebuild- 
ing its house of worship.—The Arlington Street 
Church in Akron dedicated its new edifice Sept. 30. 
—Plymouth Church, Chillicothe, has secured a lot 
on which to build a new house. 


IMinois. 


BELVIDERE.—Preparatory to the recognition of 
the new church, Rey. H. S. Wannamaker visited 
1,000 families in five days, in the southern side of 
the city, where there is a population of 4,000 people. 
The whole town has a population of over 7,000. 


Oak PARK.—Rey. H. N. Hoyt, D.D., for eight 
years pastor but recently dismissed by council, was 
cordially commended to the church in Sacramento, 
Cal., whither he goes at once. The church he leayes 
is one of the strong churches of the country, and 
with the growth of the suburb is certain to increase 
in power. It has long been noted for its benevo- 
lence and aggressiveness. 


Indiana, 


WAITING.—The corner stone of the new meeting- 
house was laid Oct. 18. Rev. L. A. Townsend is pas- 
tor. There was a large gathering of people, and the 
yarious organizations connected with the church 
and neighboring pastors assisted in the ceremony. 
It is hoped to complete the building this season. It 
will be of brick with white trimmings, forty-eight 
feet by sixty-five. The cost, including the lot, will 
be about $8,000. 


TERRE HAUTE.—The Chapman meetings have 
been successful in reaching large numbers of peo- 
ple, especially among the laboring classes. The 
tent, which seats 3,000 people, was full at every 
meeting and often overflowed. Dr.J.H. Crum of 
the First Church was chairman of the executive 
committee. Thirteen churches, large and small, 
united in the services, and the members were much 
benefited. The First Church already has thirty ap- 
plicants for membership. 


Michigan, 


DETROIT.— Plymouth. In the interests of institu- 
tional church work and applied Christianity a con- 
vention has been arranged for the workers in all 
parts of the country who represent these move- 
ments. Ministers of all denominations will attend, 
and Prof. G. D. Herron; D. D., will preside. Some 
of the speakers are Rey. Profs. G. D. Herron, E. W. 
Bemis, J. R. Commons and Rey. Messrs. William 
Knight, T. C. Hall, C. A. Dickinson, J. L. Scudder, 
D. D., and W.E.C. Wright, D.D. The sessions will 
be held Thanksgiving week, Nov. 25-Dec. 2. 


WAYNE.—Rey. I. N. Aldrich serves a joint pastor- 
ate over this and the Presbyterian church in East 
Nankin, seven'miles distant, preaching morning 
and evening inthe former and in the afternoon at 
the latter. During his service of one year he has 
conducted a revival service in each church, with- 
* out the aid of an evangelist, and thirty-four new 
members have been received in Wayne and forty 
in East Nankin. A convenient meeting house, cost- 
ing $2,000, has been finished by the Presbyterians 
and recently dedicated. Another series of revival 
meetings has just closed in Wayne,in which the 
pastor was assisted by Evangelist H. F. Sayles. 
Fifteen persoas were received to membership. 
The Endeavor Societies have increased to 100 mem- 
bers in Wayne and fifty in East Nankin. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


KANSAS CiITY.—Clyde. The Sunday evening club 
describes in its Clyde Life the success of the re- 
cent rally Sunday, A new impetus was given tothe 
chureb, Sunday school and Endeavor Society in 
preparation for fall work. 


Minnesota. 


MAZEPPA AND ZUMBRO FALLS.—Reyv. Q. C. Todd 
has been engaged the past three weeks in special 
gospel services, assisted by H. G. Smead of Chicago. 
Church members have been greatly strengthened 
and not a few persons haye professed conversion. 


BENSON.—During the two years’ pastorate of Rey. 
W.F. Trassell an embarrassing debt has been paid, 
the church and parsonage repaired and the spiritual 
life quickened. He removes to Minneapolis to 

' study at the State University. 


DoOuGLAS.—The church building was moved a few 
months ago to a central location. It has also been 
renovated and is supplied for a portion of the time 
by Rev. W. M. Jenkins of Elk River. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—An effort is being made to in- 
crease the attendance at Sunday evening services 
Plymouth recently had a congregation of 800 per- 
sons, Dr. Wells speaking upon Good Citizenship. 
A quartet with chorus choir is maintained.— First 
has also increased its attendance, holding a monthly 
meeting in the interest of good citizenship, at which 
laymen have spoken.— Lyndale has organized a 
Young Men’s Club, who direct the evening service, 
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and under the present pastor the evening congrega- 
tions have been large. 


NoRTH MINNEAPOLIS.— Union revival services 
have been held, four churches of different denomi- 
nations uniting, and Mr. G. W. Willis, the Quaker 
evangelist from Cleveland, O., assisting. As a re- 
sult there have been a number of professed conver- 
sions. Mr. Willis has been invited to continue the 
work among churches in different parts of the 
State. 


MONTEVIDEO.—The Epworth League of the Meth- 
odist church and the Endeavor Societies of the Con- 
gregational and Baptist churches have united fora 
union meeting once in two weeks. Some discussion 
occurred over a name for the union, the Methodists 
absolutely refusing to join if the Christian En- 
deavor name was used. Finally an agreement was 
reached and the united band is known as the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Effort. 


Montana. 


BILLINGS.—Home missionary rally day was held 
Oct. 14. Superintendent Bell presented the needs 
of the State and contributions to the C. H. M, 8. 
were taken amounting to $51. A Sunday school was 
also organized at a point five miles west. Rey. P. 
B. Jackson, pastor in Billings, will hold occasional 
services there. 


A new field is to be opened in the Yellowstone 
Valley by the C.H.M.S. Rev. Joseph Pope, who- 
for two years has been pastor in Big Timber, re- 
signs to take charge of it. His people part with 
him with great reluctance, but, in view of his spe- 
cial qualifications for the work on the new fiedd, 
they have accepted his resignation and extended a 
call to Rey. W. J. Hannah of Davison, Mich. Mr. 
Pope’s new parish, the most of which until recently 
has been an Indian reservation, has an area nearly 
equal to the State of Rhode Island. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
{ California. 


VENTURA.—At the annual union meeting of the 
women’s organizations for home and foreign mis- 
sions in Southern California resolutions were passed, 
relative to the treatment by the pastor and mem- 
bers of the church in Fresno of the Armenian 
members of the congregation. Their action was 
condemned as “un-American and un-Congrega- 
tional,’ and a protest was presented against it. In 
response to a copy sent to the association of South- 
ern California, resolutions were passed setting forth 
the spirit of Congregational fellowship and declar- 
ing its unwillingness to extend fellowship to a 
church or pastor persistently acting against this 
principle. 

Oregon. 

ASHLAND.—Rey. E, P. Childs, who has recently 
begun work here, has taken a strong stand against 
the liquor interests from the first and has stirred 
up the community considerably. 


ConpDON.—Rey. Edward Curran has been working 
ayearamid much discouragement. Good crops in 
that vicinity and somewhat improved business 
make the outlook brighter. He is forty miles from 
a brother minister. 


SALEM.—Rey. W. C. Kantner, D.D., began his 
work, Oct. 1. Large congregations have greeted 
him thus far. The church and pastor are facing 
the future with hopeful hearts. 


PORTLAND.—Rey. R. A. Rowley, who for nearly 
two years has been Sunday school missionary in 
Washington, has recently been elected superintend- 
ent of the C.S.S.and P.S.in this State, in place of 
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Rey. C. H. Curtis, who resigned. Mr. Rowley began 
his labors Oct. 8, with his headquarters in this city. 


Rey. E. P. Hughes is serving the churches at Hub- 
bard, Elliott Prairie and Smyrna in a much needed 
work in a field of about fifty miles circuit. 


Washington. 


MARYSVILLE.—A new church has been started in 
the midst of good opportunities. The services are 
well attended by interested congregations. The 
one lack in the meetings is caused by the absence 
of singing-books. The pastor, Rev. Richard Bush- 
ell, asks for gospel song-books of any number. 


BLACK DIAMOND.—The former members of this 
church, which was disbanded a few weeks ago, are 
now rallying in a new organization with a new 
name. 


PORT GAMBLE.—Rey. William Butler, who was 
dismissed by council Oct. 12, received hearty com- 
mendation for the work of the past and recom- 
mendation to the confidence of the churches, He 
has made a good record during his pastorate of 
three years. He expects to go to California. 


BLAINE.—The Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches are to unite their congregations for wor- 
ship, still maintaining their separate organizations. 
Rey. C. T. Whittlesey will probably take charge of 
the work for one year. 


SEATTLE.—Taylor. An addition to the church 
building is a necessity for the accommodation of 
the Sunday school. A class of sixty-five children 
has been moved into the parlors of the parsonage 
and still needs more room. 


SUNNYSIDE church is gaining strength by the im- 
migration of many families. It is located ina dis- 
trict just opened to cultivation by a large irrigating 
ditch. 


My Wife’s Nerves 


Are weak and she suffers terribly from neryous- 
ness, headache and loss of sleep. Such is the 
testimony of many a man. The poor, tired 
woman is suffering from impure and im- 
poverished blood. Her food does not digest. 
She is living on her nerves, because her 
strength is gone. Her nerves and muscles 


Need Strengthening 


By the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla which 
makes pure, rich blood, creates an appetite, 
and gives tone to all the organs of the body, 
This is not what we say, it is what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla does. “My wife began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla about three months ago. 
She has been in poor health for 15 years. 
Hood’s is doing her good. Her appetite is 
better, she looks better and there has been 
improvementinevery way.” J.W.ROBERSON, 
Greenfield, Tenn, 


H ood 2 S Sarsa- 


VVBERY parilla 


Be sure to get Cures 
RB8ROR 


) 
Hood's. 
Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, prevent constipation. 


~XVIMIth CENTURY. 


The dining-room in the average Boston house 
Now it is impossible to find any furni- 
ture for a small room that will look so well as 


is small, 


that in the style of the XVIIIth Century. 


It has simple, but very dignified lines; little 
never 
structurally weak; our ancestors had the Brit- 
Best of all it is 
the most inexpensive of all furniture to purchase. 

Take the case of these dining chairs, 


enrichment, but great comfort. It is 


isher’s love for plenty of timber. 


They are extremely comfortable, being 


specially designed with concave backs that exactly fit the reclining body and support it 
firmly. The seats are leather covered and studded with large brass nails. The frame 


is richly carved. 


It is one of the finest of the old 18th Century models 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


{ NPARTATION. BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The fall trade and movement of goods, per- 
haps the largest of any season, usually reaches 
its maximum early in October. We are now 
feeling the seasonable contraction of business 
incident to the passing of October, and among 
business men the buoyancy of view of the 
trade outlook, which was so noticeable during 
September, is giving place to a more sober es- 
timate of the winter’s business. There is still 
no reason to change the opinion that, on the 
average, manufactures and commerce will be 
slightly larger in volume and more profitable 
than in the winter of 1893-94—perhaps a gain 
of five to ten percent. But the moresanguine 
may be disappointed. 

A prominent dry goods jobber tells the 
writer that his business since July has been 
steadily better than in 1893 and by increasing 
ratios, as far as volume of merchandise han- 
dled is concerned, but that his books show 
little or no gain in values, because the average 
prices of his goods have shrunk so largely. 
Such is doubtless the case in about every 
branch of. trade. Prices are very low for 
wheat, cotton, iron, wool and most of the 
great staple articles. In comparing the busi- 
ness of this year with that of former years 
values of today will, of course, show poorly, 
assuming quantities to be the same. 

Money is cheaper than ever, if interest rates 
are accepted as a measure of cheapness. The 
Boston banks, in their clearing house loans, 
have been trying to maintain a two per cent. 
rate, but are forced to abandon the attempt 
and one per cent. again rules, Call loans go 
at one and a half and three per cent. In New 
York brokers borrow on call at one-half per 
cent., a rate which even the London market 
seldom, if ever, has shown. 

The woolen mills are fairly busy, but are 
very conservatively working almost solely on 
orders. They are very small buyers of wool, 
and the owners evidently do not feel sure as 
yet of their hold on the market after the new 
tariff takes effect on Jan.1. Along with the 
activity of these mills there are reports of one 
or two partial restorations of wages from the 
bottom level. 

The Fall River mill strike is defeated in 
fact, if notadmittedly. The chances are strong 
that operatives will accept a reduction of 
wages as proposed by the treasurers. The 
operatives have no alternative but extreme 
suffering. The print cloth market is firm and 
at a fair figure considering the lower price of 
the raw material of the business—cotton. 

The stock markets have been relieved by a 
sharp raid, presumably by the ‘‘ bears,”’ on the 
stocks of the leading anthracite coal carriers. 
The stocks of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Delaware & Hudson and the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey have been the 
objects of attack and a share commands from 
six to ten dollars less than heretofore. The 
ostensible cause of the raid is the low price 
of coal (one dollar a ton lower than a year ago) 
and the demoralized condition of the pro- 
ducing end of the industry. The production 
is very large and, while visible stocks are 
not excessive, the slack demand from mills 
and sheer inability of the masses to buy as 
ti ely as they might wish are, with some 
reas. ™, counted on to cause further cutting of 
prices. 

The rubber factories here in New England 
are quite busy. One of the largest of them 
has turned out up to Oct. 1as much goods as 
in all of the year 1893, and sold them, and is 
well behind orders in one branch of its manu- 
factures. This business is being done at good 
profits, too, the United States Rubber Co. and 
the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. practically con- 
trolling the entire trade of the country in 
their lines and holding prices very firmly at 
profitable levels. 

' The November elections are by some relied 
on to stimulate business. Fora day or two, 
perhaps, a sweeping Republican victory might 
cause a sentimental advance in prices here 
and there. Wool might rise on the hope that 
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a return of Republicans to power would mean, 
sooner or later, a restoration of the duty on 
wool. Cooler heads, though, think that the 
chief significance of the elections is to be 
looked for in the development of strength or 
weakness of the advocates of more and cheaper 
money, that the country has turned its face 
toward a lower and a declining tariff and that 
no great reaction on that point is likely. 
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OnE HunpRED YEARS OLD.—It is surprising how 
strongly the appearance of a dining-room 18 decided 
by the chairs it contains. The old, antique frames 
of the eighteenth century give to the most common- 
place room an almost baronial character. Some of 
these fine old chairs of the model of 1775 are adver- 
tised today in another column of this paper by 
Paine’s Furniture Co. They are offered at surpris- 
ingly low prices. It isa great opportunity for some 
purchaser. : 
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OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases, Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


Harper’s Weekly.....ssesseeeee 
bi) BaZAL.ccccesecvcseese 
Public Opinion......... 
Harper’s Young Peopl 
St. Nicholas......... 
Our Little Ones..... : 
Let all who seud to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 
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Financial. 
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CIDENTS WILL HAPPEN” — 
TO YOU? WHY NOT? 


THE 


Preferred Accident Ins. Co. 


Originated the 
popular “LIFE 
INDEMNITY 
POLICY ”’ giving 
the beneficiary 
$12,000 death ben- 
efit and $10 per 
week during life 
for a trifle more 
than the ordinary 


| ls strong finan- 
cially, and writes 
more insurance, of 
the preferred class 
only, at lower pre= 
| miums than any 
other accident in- 
policies issued by || SUrance company 
other companies. in the world! 


Other liberal policies, $12, $20 and 
$50 a year. 


PHINEAS (. LOUNSBURY, President. 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary. 


256 and 257 Broadway, New York. 


Your Money 


Matters. 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘nen atase 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. P 


1 November 1894 


Vhich would YOU 


® 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, sinall 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—But 


Concentrated, 
Prompt, 
Powerful. 
Formula on every bottle. Always good 


Nerves 


for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 

dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 

days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 

cents. Send your address for descrip- 

tive pamphlet, 

«« How to Get a Free Sample,” 
to the Sole Agents, 


Ll. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City 


Financial. 


3% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms, Loans to 
actual settlers only. 


12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
howing location of lands, 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
#03 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


% 


PRINOIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
134 EK. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GHORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JHWETT, Treas. 


FREEMAN A. SMITH 
Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, #300, 8500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 54 per cent., payable semi-annually. 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus (008,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such, Correspondence Solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


eCHEQUES® 


of THE CHEQUE BANK of LONDON, 
issued for over 20 years, give TRAV- 
ELLERS the advantage of their OWN 
BANK ACCOUNT, in Cheques from 
£1 upward, that are cashed EVERY- 
VHERE by 15,000 Agents, and by 
HOTELS, SHOPS, STEAMSHIP and 
RAILROAD COS. Time and money 
saved. Send for Circular. 
rs FREDERICK W. PERRY 
Y Gen’! Agent, 2 Wall St.. New 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHDR 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. GIBSON, 
A Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


6} FIRST, SOLD MORTBAGES 


York 


Send for References. INTERES? 
Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WABE 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BACON, Edward E., Westbrook, Me., to Old Saybrook, 


BARR, Thomas E., to the permanent pastorate in Kal- 

amazoo, Mich., where he has been supplying. 

BELL, Thom s South Dartmouth, Mass., to Plymouth 

Ch., Scranton, Pa. Accepts. 

BOSWORTH, Edward I., Oberlin. Seminary, to assistant 
astorate, Kirst Ch., Oberlin, O. Accepts, with priv- 
lege of continuing his studies at the seminary. 

BUMSTEAD, Miss Mary G., to Highland Lake, Co). 

BUSH, Frederick W., Bancroft, Mich., to Kendall. Ac- 

cepts, and has begun work. 
CHILDS, Edward P., formerly of Anita, Io., to Ashland, 
Ore. Accepts. 

CONARD, William J., Mankato, Minn., to Ellsworth, 
Ash Creek and Kanaranzi. Accepts. 

COOPER, Thomas, Plymouth, Eng., to supply in Helena, 
Mont., tor three months. 

DAVIES, Richard R., formerly of Sandusky, O., to 
Ashland, O.,and Meadville, Pa. Accepts the latter, to 


begin Nov. 1. 
eo es Albert P., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Wake- 


eid. 

DOYLE, Amos A., New Rockford, N.D., to Brooklyn 
Ch., Seattle, Wn. Accepts. 

EVANS, Walter A., formerly of La Grange, IIl., to 
Maplewood, Mass, Accepts, with the privilege of 
‘studying at Boston University. 

Bi SR, Herman P., Ortonville, Minn., to Milbank, 

FRANCE, Parvin M., to continue in Lyndon, Ill. De- 
clines, and accepts call to Metropolis City. 

HACK, Rollin T., Belfast, Me., to Second Parish Ch., 
Portland. 

HACKER, Claude (layman), to Moorland, Io.,, for three 
months, with view to settlement. 

HANNAH, W. J., Davison, Mich., to Big Timber, Mont. 

ecepts. 

HARTWELL, Minot S., Chicago, Ill., to Presbyterian 
Ch., South Boston, Mass. 

HERSHNER, John L., Portland, Ore., to Hood River. 

HERTEL, Arthur F., to permanent pastorate in Bunker 
Hill, Ill., where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

HILL, James L., Salem, Mass., to Barre, Vt. 

HUGHES, E. P., to Hubbard, Ore, 

LYMAN, William A., Forestville Ch., Chicago, Ill., ac- 
ited call to Pierre, 8. D. 

MARSLAND, John, Susquebanva, Pa., to First Ch., 
Franklin, N. ¥. Accepts. 

MILLER, Thomas C.,to Woodbridge, N. J. Accepts,and 
has begun work. 

PENROSH, Stephen B. L., Dayton, Wn., accepts call to 
ame Presidenc of Whitman Cojlege, Ure. 

REMELE, William A., Middlebury, Vt., to Weybridge 
for six months. Accepts, and has begun work, 

REOCH, Adam, Hawley Memorial Ch., Blue Ridge, Pa., 
to Fifth Ch., Washington, D.C. Accepts. 

RICHARDSON, Frank H., Onarga, I1l., to Roberts. Ac- 


cepts. 

ROBERT, Joseph T., Victor, Io., to Angola, Ind. <Ac- 
cepts, to begin at once. 

SEWALL, Oliver D., formerly of Strong, Me., to Wilton, 
not to Skowhegan, as announced. 

SHEAR, A. Lincoln, Sound Beach, Ct., to Chester, N. J. 
Accepts, to begin Nov. 1. 

SHEPARD, Herman T., Black Diamond, Wn., to supply 
for three months in Butte, Mont. 

SMITH, L. Adams, Oberon, N. D., to Christopher, Wn. 
Pe ep 

SLYFIELD, Frederick A., Camp Memorial Ch., New 
York City, N. Y., accepts call to Brightwood, Ind. 

SYLVESTER, J. Walter, to the permanent pastorate 
South Broadway Ch., Denver, Col. 

TROWER, William G., Brownton, Minn., accepts call to 
Hutchinson. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
BARNES, Clifford W., 0. Sedgwick Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
Oct. 21. Parts, Dr. Simeon Gilbert, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, D. D., Rey. A. H. Armstrong, Dr. J. G. John- 


son. 

DOUGLASS, H. Paul, o. Manson, Io., Oct. 22. Sermon, 
Pres. G. A. Gates, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. O. Douglass, D. D., Arthur Weatherly, W. L. Ferris, 
Cc. P. Boardman. 

HUNT, Emerson L., 0. and 7. Scotland Ch., Bridgewater, 

» Mass., Oct. 24. Sermon, Dr. W. H. Bolster; other 

arts, Rey. Messrs, fF H. Palmer, J. L. Wildes, E. 8. 
orter, E, M. Kennison. 

JONES, Hugh W., 0. Doon, Io., Oct. 18. Sermon, Rey. 
T. O. Douglass, D.D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. J. C. 
Ablett, W. B. Pinkerton, J.M Cummings. 

MCDONALD, Alexander P, 0 Pullman, Wn., Oct. 23. 
Sermon, Rey T. W. Walters; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. C, Fowler, H. P. James. 

SATHER, B. Bb., 0. Kast Greenwich, R. I., Oct. 22. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. C. Moore, D. D., F. H. Adams. 


Resignations. 


BOYD, Herbert W., South Amherst, Mass., to accept 
call to First Ch., Hartford, Vt. 
ah re ea George E., Bar Harbor, Me., to take effect 


ov. 10. 

IRELAND, Edwys S., Jonesport, Me. 

JONES, Edward I., Plymouth Ch,, Newark, O., after a 
fifteen years’ pastorate. 

OWEN, Richard, ped Me., to take effect Nov. 1. 

POLING, Daniel V., Independence, Ore. 

POPE, Joseph, Big Timber, Mont, 

SARGENT, Roger M., West Hawley, Mass., to remove 
to St. Louis, Mo. 

SCHOPPE, W. Gleason, Helena, Mont. 


Dismissions, 


BUTLER, William, Port Gamble, Wn., Oct, 12. 
HOYT, Henry N., Oak Park, Il., Oct. 25. 


Churches Organized. 
BELVIDERE, Ill., recognized Oct. 18. Twenty-two 
\ 


» members. 

BURDETTRH, S8.D., Church of Christ, Oct. 24. Twenty 
& members. F 

DICKENS, Io., Oct. 14. Twenty-nine members, 


Miscellaneous. 


BAYLEY, Frank T., and wife, Denver, Col., at a recep- 

, tion given them on their silver wedding, received a 

’ tray bearing $265 in silver and a solid silver service. 

BRINK, Lee A., Bowdle, S.D., was recently called to 
Towa, on account of the death of bis daughter. 

DOANE, Rev. Mr., left Shrewsbury, Mass., Oet. 8, to 
take charge of the church in Dayton, Wn. 

FARREN, Merrit A., Fairhaven, Ct., has gone to Bangor 

* Seminary to study theology. . 

SHUART, B. F., formerly pastor in Billings, Mont., has 

"removed to Oberlin, O., to act as assistant in the First 

Presbyterian Ch. : 

SMITH, Samuel G., St. Paul, Minn., has returned from 
a four months’ trip abroad. He was given a reception 
recently by his church. 


ACCIDENT insurance is a necessity to travelers and 
to stay-at-homes. Good insurance at lowest practi- 
cable rates is what everybody is looking for. In 
this connection the claims of the Preferred Accident 
Insurance Co., set forth in our advertising columns 
this week, will interest our readers. 
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be tron 


59°45 Summer Ht, 
Adjoining €.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


We invite inspection and comparison of our Large Stock 
of Selected 


Alaska Seal Garments, 


COMPRISING 


JACKETS, with Extra Large French Sleeves and 
Prince Albert Coat Back, in 30 in., 33 in., 36 in., 40 in., 
and 45-in. Lengths. 


CAPES, 24 in. to 40 in. in length, with 90 in. to 150-in. Sweep. 


ALSO, 
American Sable, Hudson Bay and Russian Sable, Black Marten, 
Persian and Moiré Astrakhan Capes. 


A large assortment of F, F. Electric Seal Capes of high- 
est grade of workmanship. 


Orders for Remodelling Fur Garments should be placed 
at once, to avoid delays later in the season. 


Cloth Garments & Capes 


From the leading Parisian, Berlin and New York Makers. 


Tailor-made Costumes and Gowns a Specialty. 


pnkerrational 


tir Company 
AOPAS Summer St 
Adjoining @.F Hovey & Co. BOSION. 
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Bee OO OI) praia rai Neue pemneee Reese | 
® THE ONLY FAULT found with the : 
i awknit Mlalt-hose : 
IS FOUND BY THE DEALER THAT SAYS “THEY WEAR TOO LONG.” THEIR @) 
s UNEQUALLED DURABILITY IS NOT DUE TO GOOD MATERIAL AND WORKMAN- 

® SHIP ONLY, BUT ALSO TO 

@) 

@ PERFECTION OF FIT. 

@ o 


[=~ None genuine unless stamped if on the toe, 2 


TRADE pam 


Send for Descriptive Price-List. SHAW STOCKING C0, LOWELL Mass 


OOOO OO SO COO OO SOOO ONTO OOOO IO OI OO MIS II ION II NM NI 


99 WwitH A ComBiINATION 
6 svQu> RECLINING FREE « Box oF ng 
MAUT Rocker” 2 euair SWEET HOME Soar 
ISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED - EE 
shan 1 PREATSMENG ANG EOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. THE LAUNDRY AND 
TOILET SOAPS, ‘BORAXINE”AND “AAODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, IF Bos AT RETAIL WOULD 
COST te $10.00) Yo, Get Att FOR. $10.00. 


2 
WORTH AT RETAIL,-10.00 
WE WILL Cites AND CHAIR ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $40.00 


iF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 


f 
See Congregationalist, Sept 27. THE LARKIN Soap Mra.@- Burraro,Ny 


Z tA 


SATIN AIT SS 
Nias 


yy Wh, 
ZINA 


| ¥- 

°S Patent Reflectors give the Most Pewe the Softest * 
Cheeyeet and the Best Light Kcown for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc, New and ele- 
nt designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
fo churches and the trade L P. FRINE, 551 Pearl Street, \. Y- 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Cony. Tot. 
ALABAMA. Gee Rapids, Plym- P 
ourtland 25 2 outh ; erie 
Oak Hill, Millville, 20 20 Smith Memorial, “5 5 
Santa Monica. 4 7 Greenville, 3. 3 
Union Grove, 25 25 Kalamazoo, ahs 
Whittier oa Lake Linden, 2d 
ed sh i Saugatuck, 6. 9 
Ce ORAIS: NEBRASKA. 
Lemon Grove, — 12 Cowles a 
a Plym- | _ Lincoln, Vine Street, 3 5 
ILLINOIS. NEW YORK. 
i —  , Berkshire 2.4 
Guten: California Buifalo, Fiteh Memo- 
Ave., 7 12 tial, aan 
University, 9 97 Conewango Vailey, ea evil 
West Pullman, 2 7 Hast Bloomfield, —- 3 6 
Danvers, 5 10 New York City, Pil-_ 
Earlville, PR ASE \ 5 9 
Oneida, 1 Mie) - NORTH DAKOTA. 
Plainfield, 4 4 Dexter, et 
INDIANA. Geneseo, iG 
OHIO 
Ambo 5 11 i 
Hore Wiens; Plym- Cleveland, East Mad- 
outh, ‘ 3 5 ison Ave., 8 
South, aaely Hough Ave., PS 
Fremont, 9 9 Pilgrim, oF. 4 
Indianapolis, May- _Trinity, 3 6 
flower, 2 4 Eazyleville, 3 3 
Pilgrim, 12 15 Lenox, 3 3 
Wik Medina, a 6 
Pee aes nee a 7 Rootstown, 3 3 
es Moines, Moriah, — 7 Apt 
Pilgrim, } adn 8 OREGON. 
Grand River, 9 9 Ashland, appar 
Iowa City, — 5 Salem, 2 4 
Laddsdaie, ie) mo SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Red Oak, South Side,— 16 Rerestana 1 5 
Rock Rapids Bd SL eSLORGy : 
, Custer City, 2°3 
KANSAS. Vermillion, Scandina- 
Fowler, = ¢ Vian, eR} 
Garnet, 8 11 Webster, =" "3 
Severy, ALO WISCONSIN. 
MAINE. Fox Lake, 9 9 
Carritunk, 8 8 Union Grove, DD 
meccuenie Falls, * rr OTHER CHURCHES. 
onmou = 
: , Baxley, Ga. 7 10 
Princeton, 3 3 DeerLodge,Tenn, 9 9 
MASSACHUSETTS. Moonee a. Cx 3 3 
Dracut, 7 11 Newkirk, Okl., 2 14 
Fall River, Broad- Ridgway, Pa., First, 6 9 
way, — 3 Snohomish, Wn., 7 EE 
French, 12 12 Somers, Ct., 8 12 
Groveland, 9 ll Fee Can., Bond F 
ti, 38.6 
MICHIGAN. Wadena, Minn., a) 2) 
Clarksville, 5 7 Churches with two or 
Grand Rapids, First, 7 17 less, 38 56 


Total: Conf., 389; Tot., 748 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 14,172; Tot., 27,013. 


Marriages. 
DAVIS—HOLMES~—In Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 23, by Rev. 


P. B. Davis of Dorchester, father of the groom, Arthur 
V. Davis and Florence I. Holmes, both of Pittsburg. 
TRACY—BLAKESLEE—In Brookline, Oct. 23, by the 
pride’s father, Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, assisted by 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D, John Clayton Tracy of 

New Haven, Ct., and blizabeth Mary Blakeslee. 


Deaths. 


HARVEY—In San Francisco, Cal., suddenly, Oct. 21, 
Rey. Charles A. Harvey, D.D., aged 70 yrs. He was 
formerly pastor of the First Church, Middletown, 
N.Y., and later an associate in Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 

WOODBRIDGE—-In Chicago, Oct. 28, Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodbridge, the eminent temperance worker and re- 
cording secretary of the National W. C. T. U. 


“The Congregationalist” 
« SERVICES. © 


THE SECOND SERIES begins with a set 
of six services (to be published semi- 
monthly), the general theme of which will 
be The I Am’s of Jesus. The first, No. 
21 of the Services, ready November 138, 1894. 


Harvest Home Service 


No. 1, Ist Series, Service of Thanksgiving 
is perfectly adapted for the use of churches pro- 
posing to hold a Harvest Home Service in which it 


is desired that the congregation should participate 
heartily. 


These Services have circulated to the 


extent of 
500,000 Copies 


and the demand still continues, new churches 
adopting them every week. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '& 
ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thauksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 
1@—Easter. 14—Memerial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
ié~—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
8—House of Our God. 1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsHIP, 17—Abide 
with us.”” 18—‘ Eternal light of light.” 19— I will extol 
Thee.” 20—*‘ God be with us for the night is closing.” 


Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies of one 
number, 60 cents, postpaid. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


The Congregaticnalist 


Shining Silver. 


There’s always a best in every class, in 
this one it’s 


Electro-Silicon 


but you’ye only our word for that, if it’s 
true you should know it. 


It Costs Nothing 


to prove it; your address on a postal 
sent to us will do it. Once tried we 
leave the rest to you. 


‘ It’s unlike any other. 
It’s sold everywhere.’ 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


1 ay 


Ideal Tee he 
Cleaning 


for the tufts of the PROPHYLACTIC 
ToorH BRuSsH go in between the 
teeth and remove every particle. 
Other brushes don’t do this. In use, 
follow directions. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
85c. by mail, post paid. 

An instructive book about the teeth, fre. 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florerice, Mass. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Registered Pharmacist.— Situation wanted; 18 
years’ experience; reg. in Mass.; A No. lreference, Ad- 
dress, ‘‘ Druggist,’’ No. 49 Fremont St., Springfield, Mass. 


Wanted, by woman. formerly teacher, a place in 
country home where she can pay for board by domestic. 
service. Address “F. J D.,’’ 58 Milton St., Brockton, 
Mass. 


Wanted.—A position in an institution. Have had 
several years’ experience in prison and reformatory 
work, and can give good references. Address Miss 
¥. L. Tarbox, 908 Harrison St., Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


Wanted.—Littell’s Living Age, partial or complete 
set. Must be very low for cash. Address F. H. Palmer, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


Wanted.—To correspond with a capable man who 
would like to rent a farm, or a portion of one, the 
coming year, or who would till it on shares. Good land. 
Near market. Windmill. Mrs. J. E. Cragin, West 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


New England Farm Wanted, in exchange for 
twenty-five lots, free and clear, in growing railroad 
town in center of peach belt, Georgia, Owner values 
lots at twenty-five hundred dollars. Must increase. 
Best reasons for selling. H. J. McGowan, 114 St. Felix 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIOM, 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
panier, and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All batbs and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


HOLY LAND, ETC. 

High-class escorted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, long or short 
tours, leaving New York, Nov, 24th, Dee. 8th, Jan. 19th 
and Feb. 2a, by Nosth German Lloyd Steamer to Genoa. 
Membership limited. Independent travel tickets by 
all routes to the Orient and Round the World. General 
Agents for ALL chief S. S. Lines. Choice berths se- 
cured. Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 11% Broadway, N. Y., 
and 201 Washington Street, Koston. 


% CALIFORNIA ax 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


1 November 1894 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KR. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. <A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., "New vor ny. 


OOOO OI Oe 

In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 
at manufacturers’ prices. 


® John H. Pray, Sons & Co., § 


© Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
; and UPHOLSTERY, 
C) 
) 
S 


@e'e'e'e'e'e's'@ 


658 Washington St. (opp, Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


Best Ingot Copper and E. India 
Tin only, and so warranted, Best 
Hangings and Workmansbip tn 
the Country. Highest Award at 
World’s Fair and Gold WY 2dal at 
Mid. Winter Fair. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
E W. Yanduzen'Co., ~ Cincinnati, Obie, 


a<e-ei E> s 
7{ BELL FOUND 
(NE 
AKERS” 
: Sole OF THE Bivver Aad 
“ rt 
Paral oat HOH ER ET Soto tind Vera PRE 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826, 

SY Sida Sioa Siyen, ELD. 
" : UREST, BEST, 
NEELY & CO. |GFWUINE 


WEST-TROY, N. Y.1e61/-METAL 
> CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST CSTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


G t 
PUREST BELL 


$ is or 
METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send tor Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BA! ® MORE, MD 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
be 2 Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


USE “DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING” 


t November 1894 


OALENDAR. 


Woman’s Board, Montclair, Nov. 6. 

Nonpartisan National W. ©. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, Pa., Nov. 13-16. 

W.C. T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Nov. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 


Dec. 26-28, 
or 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 26. 


It is always pleasant to welcome the mis- 
sionary women to ashare in the responsibility 
of the meeting, and last Friday this greeting 
was given to Mrs. J. H. DeForest of Japan. 
The thought which she emphasized was, ‘‘ He 
knew what was in them.” Christ knew the 
heart of Peter when He called him, the heart of 
Nathanael, of the Samaritan woman, of every 
disciple in earlier or later days, and our hearts 
can never outgrow the knowledge of Christ. 
Mrs. Pratt told the story of a poor old woman 
living upon public charity, whose daily de- 
light was to repeat, “That I may know Him 
and the power of His resurrection.”” Memory 
failed and she could repeat only, ‘‘ That I may 
know Him”; memory lapsed still further and 
she could remsiiber of her favorite verse only 
the one word “ Him,” which she repeated over 
and over again with great satisfaction, thus 
illustrating the joy in knowing Him as well 
as in believing that He knows us. 

The calendar suggesting prayer for mission- 
aries under appointment, Miss Child spoke 
of Dr. Juiia Bissell, who is soon to return 
to Ahmednagar, her old home, to take up 
new work as a medical missionary, and of 
her sister Emily who returns at the same 
time; of Miss Nason and Miss Moulton of 
W. B. M. I., who go soon, one to help Miss 
Closson in the girls’ school at Talas, and the 
other to carry good cheer and aid to Mrs. E. 
8. Hume and the girls in Bowker Hall, Bom- 
bay; of Miss Foreman who has recently gone 
to Aintab, and of Miss Cheney whose work is 
to be in Hong Kong. Mrs. Schneider, from 
her own experience and observation, spoke of 
the special trials of new missionaries, 

Miss Shed of Maebashi spoke of work in 
that station and at Matsuyama, and delivered 
Miss Clara Brown’s message of appeal for 
some one to help her at Niigata. She also re- 
ported the request of the mission for more 
kindergarten work. Mrs. Washington Choate 


‘brought encouraging words from New Haven 


Branch, She repeated the fable of the birds 
being made at first without wings; then when 
wings were given them they tried to carry 
them and found them very burdensome; it 
was only when they fastened them to their 
shoulders that they found themselves flying 
freely through the air. Soit is only when we 
put our shoulders under our burdens that we 
work with efficiency and success. Mrs. Carr 
reported a meeting of Berkshire Branch at 
North Adams, and gave assurances that the 


“SUN te te POLISH” 


O: 5 
oc) 
yO? 


Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Piece Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of *‘ R1isinc Sun Stove Poutsn.”’ 


A.M. Eames & Co. 


.' MANUFACTURERS OF 
2\ Carriage 
Wheels. 


Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Specialy,. «iso 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. 
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branch is sharing the burdens of the board 
at present in striving to gain the uninterested 
or inactive women. The approaching meet- 
ing at Montclair, Nov. 7, 8, was especially 
remembered in prayer. 


Dyspepsia seldom causes death, but permits its 
victims to live on in misery. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cures dyspepsia and all stomach troubles. 


THE value of good bread is appreciated by every 
one, but so few are able to secure uniformly good 
results. This is often due to the fact that when 
milk is used the character of it is exceedingly 
variable; by using Borden’s Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream you will overcome this difficulty. 
Try it. 
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Lamps are good or not, 
_according to whether their 
chimneys suit them or not. 


See the “Index to Chimneys”’ 
— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co,-. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


China and Faicnce Lamps. 


We invite inspection of our-new Lamps, from the English, French, German and 
Austrian Potteries, designed by us, and fitted here with the improved American founts 
and burners, and costing from $2.50 up to $100.00. 


Coalport China Lamps, 
Royal Worcester Lamps, 

Wedgwood Lamps, 

Dresden Lamps, 


Sitzendorfer Porcelain Lamps, 
French Porcelain Lamps, 
Austrian China Banquet and Boudoir Lamps, 
Vienna Cut and Gold Glass Lamps, 
Genuine Delft Lamps, 
Oxidized Silver and Wrought Iron Lamps, 
and the ROSENBURG FATENCE LAMPS (from The Hague). 


We wish to call special attention to the last-named lamps as being beautiful specimens 


SEVEN FLOORS. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


of soft color glazes. 


120 


Franklin 


Street. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 


* in 20 minutes. 


fr 


li Hi rn oa i 


The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest ai;'icating process. Its work ‘is an 
exact fac-simile of the c-icinal writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always , and will 


save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


i 


me 


Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to 7. LAROCHE, 


QUINA-LAROGHE, 


For j 
Stomach 
affections, 
Loss of Ap-- 
—| petite, Men- 
qtal Depres- % 
i Poor ¢ 


HIGHLY 
% ENDORSED 
” bythe medical g 


faculty of 


00000000: O ©0000 DQOOOOOQOQOO® 


MAGEE 


RANGES 


“The Best’? 


Says Miss 
Parloa 

of the 
American 
Cooking 
School 


s . 
2 


Cae 
AT ais 


» EDS 
In Practical Use, Fine Finish, Durability, 
Perfection in Every Detail, it has no equal. 
ONLY BEST WORKMANSHIP 
AND MATERIAL EMPLOYED. 


The Highest Awards from the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, and Mechanics Charitable Asso- 


ciation, Boston. No other makers of like 
goods received such endorsement. 


‘““BOSTON HEATER”’ 


gives powerful and even heat, free from 
gas and dust, with less fuel than by other 
methods. Used for warm air only or in 
combination with hot water. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction or no Sale 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 

MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 

Boston New York Chicago 


OCOQOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
ASTHMA HAY Fever, Catarrh, and cold in the 
5 head, 


instantly relieved, and quickly 
eured, by using Ober’s Asthma Remedy. othing 
equals it. Recommended 


and used ps. eat ie heh 
Price 50 cents per Box of Druggists or by mai ria 
Package Free : Address EDWIN W. OBER, 79 
Door St., Albany, N. Y. 


Le he 
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SIFTINGS FROM THE A. M. A. 
MEETING 
Is there achurch in the United States better 
adapted for a great convention than the First 
Church? 


You might as well try to light the streets of 
Lowell with lightning bugs as to try to light 
the South by any light but that divine One 
that died to light the world.—Dr. McKenzie. 


The bright lads of the Boys’ Brigade did 
effective work, their courteous attention ex- 
tending to many important minutiz. The 
young women, too, in the reception-rooms per- 
formed many a kind service. 


‘“‘T thank you,” said a listener to one of the 
speakers who had just concluded his address, 
‘‘for what you omitted. You made no refer- 
ence to Benjamin Kidd. He had already been 
four times introduced to the audience by four 
successive speakers.” 


Such an enthusiastic meeting as the En- 
deavor rally proved to be can hardly fail to 
bind our young people to the great society 
which their parents have loved so well. We 
trust such a meeting will become a regular 
feature of the annual conventions. 


In response to Assistant Recording Secre- 
tary Barton’s frequent and moving appeals, no 
less than 574 delegates registered, though the 
number present from abroad was considerably 
larger. Yet it appeared that the churches as 
such formally elected only between one and 
two hundred persons to represent them. 


Intellectual, moral and even spiritual prog- 
ress depend on material conditions. Indus- 
trial training in such a case may be as justly 
entitled to be called religious instruction as 
are Bible lessons in the Sunday schools. They 
can be made complementary to them and are 
somade. They are neither of them final, but 
both means to an end.—Secretary Beard. 


Why, it was not so many years ago that 
some of your ancestors and mine in Scotland 
were buying with their blood the right to 
their freedom to worship God according to 
dictates of their own conscience, and some of 
their descendants do not care enough about 
it to go to church when they can stay at home 
and read a Sunday newspaper.—Dr. Abbott. 


President Gates makes a superb presiding 
officer for the association, in whose work he 
has participated ever since the days when as 
a boy he saw the dry goods box brought into 
his father’s stable which had not been opened 
for the three weeks of its journey by the under- 
ground railroad. When opened it was found 
to contain a negro child, aged three years, and 
the child’s mother, who gave birth that same 
night to another child, both children being 
now in honorable esteem in New York State. 


It was nearly ten o’clock on Thursday even- 
ing when the convention closed and at ten 
o’clock on Friday morning the Lowell Times 
had printed and mailed over 2,000 copies of 
the official stenographic report of the meeting, 
in a form which the venerable senior secre- 
tary from New York declared “ove of the 
cleanest and best appearing which the associ- 
ation had ever obtained from a newspaper 
office.”? Extra copies of this special edition 
can yet be obtained by addressing the Morn- 
ing Times at Lowell, Mass. 


On Wednesday evening the ample vestries 
were filled with tables at which several hun- 
dred delegates seated themselves for supper, 
which was followed by the post-prandial sery- 
ices now coming to be regarded as an essen- 
tial feature of these great religious meetings. 
Dr. Strieby led off with a very funny story, 
and the beloved and venerable secretary was 
imitated with gusto by ministers, professors 
and laymen who crowded close on one another 
in the quick procession of crisp speeches. 
The women who had prepared this supper, in 
addition to the task of entertaining more 
than 500 guests from outside the city, well de- 
served the graceful tribute paid them by Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 


A Little Secret Whispered for the Ladies. 


This Secret 


is Not Only for Young Ladies, but for the Mothers 


of Families and for all Interested. 


ANN a 


MRS. kK. L. TAYLOR 


Wonderful and extraordinary events among 
well-known women strongly and powerfully 
interest all. This country is filled with 
noble-minized women who earnestly desire to 
promote the welfare of theirsex One of the 
brightest and most intellectual of these is 
Mrs. EB. L. Taylor, who resides at 17 Baker 
Block, Main St., Ticonderoga, N. Y. She 
says: 

“A year ago I became fearfully nervous 
and completely run down so that I was 
obliged to stop work. I got so that I could 
hardly eat anything and what little I did 
eat distressed me terribly. I had nervous 
prostration and dyspepsia, and was terribly 
weak. 

“TJ tried physicians and medicines but all 
to no good. I had heard much about the 
wonders of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy and began to feel that it would 
do me good. I determined to try it. After 
commencing it, I began to feel better almost 
immediately and steadily improved under its 
wonderful influence. 

“ After taking five bottles I was completely 
cured of all my complaints, and was a per- 
fectly well woman. I cannot tell you how 


AND DAUGHTER, 


thankful Iam for baving taken Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. I advise 
every one to use it, for I know the good it 
did me and what it is doing for others.” 

The positive and straightforward statements 
made by the foresighted and deep-thinking 
men and women who are eured by Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
gives to these testimonials such strength and 
influence that everybody acknowledges the 
genuine worth and marvelous power to cure 
of this wonderful medicine. 

Everybody takes Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy for it always cures. 

It is not a patent medicine, but the prescrip- 
tion of the most successful living specialist 
in curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
He has the largest practice in the world, and 
this grand medical discovery is the result of 
his vast experience. The great reputation of 
Dr. Greene is a guarantee that his medicine 
will cure, and the fact that he can be con- 
sulted by any one, at any time, free of charge, 
personally or by letter, gives absolute assur- 
ance of the beneficial action of this wonderful 
medicine. 


- at 10; afternoon sessions at 2. 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 5, 
at 10 A.M. Illustrated address, Passion Play of Ober- 
ammergau, Rev. J. J. Lewis. The wives of the minis- 
ters are especially invited. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
oe tig of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P.M. 


ESsEX SOUTH BRANCH W. B. M., Maple Street 
Church, Danvers, Nov. 1. Basket collation. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS.—A meeting will be 
held in the Congregational church, Montclair, N,J., 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov.7,8. Morning sessions 
All ladies are cordially 
invited to be present. Wednesday evening session for 
ladies and gentlemen at 7.30. Papers and addresses are 
expected from Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. C. H. Daniels, 
Mrs. H. A. Stimson, Miss Ellen C. Parsons, Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth, Rey. C. C. Creegan, D. D., Rev, A. H. Brad- 
ford, D. D., and a large number of missionaries. Re- 
duction of a fare and a third has been obtained upon the 
following New England railroads: Boston & Albany, 
New York & New Enzland, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. Also, Fall River Line, Stonington Line, Nor- 
wich Line, Providence Line. Agents at mrincipar sta- 
tions on above roads are supplied with certificates 
which they will furnish, upon application, to persons 
purchasing tickets. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOCHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
pone 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 15] Washing- 
on St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

ss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
ee Sag House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent, to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Sool- 
HTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A, 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 gals House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 

Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D,, Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 
‘ MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library. 1 Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—Im order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its Nap! aeclapat invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. cba ae Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
« Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Ohurches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) [here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
mp Honal House, Boston, REV. CHARLES B. RICH, 
retary. 


ec- 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 

. F, Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
Ss. S. Nickerson ;' ‘urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

- Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: tu 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains ana missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Jafe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer, 
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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘(I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


OBITUARY. 


ROWLAND R JONES. 


The death of Mr. Jones, one of Falmouth’s best be 
loved citizens, occurred Oct.7 at the age of forty-three 
years, the direct cause being spinal meningitis, He was 
a native of Falmouth, the son of Capt. Silas Jones, and 
had resided nearly all his life in this place. He was an 
exceptionally fine man and departed this life with the 
proud distinction of not having an enemy in the world 
or having an unkind word spoken of him during his Jife. 
He was a consistent and devoted member of the Congre- 
gational church, having united with the Falmouth so- 
ciety in early manhood, 

The funeral services, which were held on Thursday, 
were conducted by Rev. H. K. Craig, in the absence of 
the pastor, Rev. C. H. Washburn, and were largely at- 
tended. The clergyman’s eulogy was a beautiful tribute 
to a worthy man and voiced the sentiment of the entire 
community in the depth of esteem in which the de- 
ceased was held. 


FAIR FACES 
Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years 
ago, I was in a 
terrible condi- 
tion with a hu- 
mor, or erup- 
tion, which 
broke out all 
over my face 
and body. See- 
ing the testi- 
mony of others 
as to the effi- 
cacy of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, I concluded 
to give this medicine a trial, and the 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 
the complaint making its appearance 
since. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any 
kind of skin disease.’”’—J. W. DEAN, 
Moss Point, Miss. 


Ayer’s ony Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair 
00000000000000000009000 
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Queen’s Physicians. 


Eminent and fashionable London Physicians are prac- 
ticing treatment of patients by mail for fee of a crown. 

A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this country. 
His specialties are skin, chest and nerve diseases. If 
you live outside of New York, you can consult him by 
mail for a nominal fee of a dollar. 

A specialist of standing in New York is able to give 
his patients the benefit of the highest attainments and 
skill of the medical world. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


(ulicura 


CuTICURA WORKS WONDERS, and its cures 
of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating hu- 
mors are simply marvelous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTiouRa, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTrTER DRu@ 
4ND CHEM. CorP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

Aa ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,’ free. 
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Children’s teeth should receive 
early attention; if the first teeth are 
well cared for the permanent ones 
will be satisfactory. 


Rupifoam 
g ForTue TEETH 
tslis splendid for chil- 
Se { dren. They like the 
Kak delicious flavor. It 
I uN is most cleansing 
andhealthful and absolutely harmless. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
_ Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


es 


FOR A CENT 


Drop me a postal—I’ll tell you all 
about Calisaya La Rilla—the preven- 
tative of colds and all the troubles 
colds stand for—and point the way ¥ 
to kill colds at the start. a 
Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York, 


Gx abe 


I suffered terribly from 
roaring in my head during 
in attack of catarrh, and 
8 becausevery deaf, used Bly’ s 
E, Cream Balm and in three 
weeks could hear as well 
as ever.— A. HE. Newman, 
Graling, Mich. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


U. S. Census for one year, 7880, reports 


35,007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permas- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. KE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New Scientific invention, entirely dif- 
4 ferent in construction from all other 
¥ devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
} devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAK DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Drum in 
Position 


New Diuretic, Rei 
Gluten Dyspepsia P 
Pamphlet ang/ 


Unrivaied in An 
Write Farwell @ 


RUSSES=2 
Easy, durable and 
& cheap. A radical 


cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue. 
EGULESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 


Tonic Cereal; also 
Diabetes Flour. 


mples Free. 
Ask Dealers, oP 
N.Y., U.S.As 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. nig hess of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Lameness, Wounds, 
Chilblains, Burns, 
Catarrh, Colds, 

Bruises, Piles, USE 


NER oe | ! 
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IT 


WILL 
CURE. 


QAt 1900/6 
PUREs 


FORK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


f P Fisher Jan94 


young house-maid 


Was sore afraid 


Thoubh hard she worked, 
And never shirked, 
At cylgh she was s- ef -0-WS 


hiv all is bright, 
Her heart is lipht, 
For she’s found... .- 


epoca dpatedeodeczats Spat adgaee pat edtpacas 


Margaret, Anna, [ellie Kellogg (babies 2 months), Watkins, New York. 


The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s 
Food—so she has them with her today. 


The following is from @ physician in a New England city who en- 
joys a practice rising ten thousand per year, and, being entirely un- 
solicited, is entitled to attention. 


“ Much has been written during the past few years concerning the feeding of 
infants; different preparations of milk and cream, with various additions, have 
been recommended, but satisfactory results were, as a rule, not obtained. Emi- 
nent physicians agree that milk should form the basis of all foods employed, 
Condensed milk, diluted cow’s milk, and sterilized milk have, however, proven 
more or less unsatisfactory, because the casein, the most nutritive constituent 
in the milk, formed large curdy masses, which are digested with great difficulty, 
if at all; these masses, fermenting, create gastric disturbances, and, passing 
into the intestines, produce diarrhoea and consequent diseases. 

“For many years Ridge’s Food has been our chief reliance. It really is a 
capital food and one that can be recommended as furnishing the best principals 
for infant diet. Not only is it most nutritious, but it is a food adapted to the 
wants of those whose digestive powers are inadequate, whether in the earliest 
or any other period of life. Easily digested, it only needs trial to satisfy any 
unprejudiced mind of its value. The age is progressive, and a better food may 
be discovered; but, in our humble judgment, it must be a future event; and, 
furthermore, Ridge’s Food leaves little to be desired,” 

Not only to the sufferer wasted by disease does Ridge’s Food supplement proper 
medicines and bring back strength needed, but the delicate mother will find in its daily 
use Just what is needed to check and. supplement the drain made upon nature’s forces. 

Try it, mothers, and be convinced. BRidge’s Food is undoubtedly the most re- 
liable food in the market for the rearing of children. In cans, 35e. up Sample 
can sent for 10 cents, if not sold by your druggist. 


WOOLRICH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, PALMER, MASS., U.S. A. 
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WILLIAM GOODELL, MISSIONARY TO TURKEY, 


Born Feb. 14, 1792; died Feb, 18, 1867. 


O be connected with Christ’s great kingdom is to be connected with that which is not only great 
T and good, but everlasting, and ‘‘of the increase of which there will be no end.’? And to be 
connected with it in this very way of extending its humanizing, saving influences among whole 
races and communities of men who ‘‘heretofore were not a people,’ and ‘‘had not obtained mercy,”’ 
though it be attended with many privations and hardships and much self-denial, is yet a work which 
the sons and daughters of the church should esteem as a privilege exceedingly great and precious. 


— From a letter written by Dr. Goodell in 1853. 
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MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Journeay & Burnham, 


DRY COODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of 
our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 


“Church Equipment. 


FURNITURE | 
COMPANY 
GRAND RALIOS, MICK. 
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“Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., Marites 


‘og New York, N.Y. 


DO OOOO OOOO OOO OOOOOOIOICI) 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
eceeeen 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


\/ 


"eve 


{ : ®) 
: 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. § 
ie Correspondence Solicited. e 
D.O@ OOP, OOO OOO. O:O 0 OF OOLO OOO 


,A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send dc. stamp for new 10Q-mas 
catalogue. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1396 
vave rontianp 25.000 10-O-D E Ty [yy 
b 
\C"MENEELY & CO, WEVUINE: 


EST-TROY, N. ¥.48E1/- METAL 


CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CQ., Boston, Mass. 
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HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 
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W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered as second-ciass mail. 


Composition by Thomas Todd. 


Learn « Piano 


Fr RIGHARDSON'S NEW METHOD." 


Just published. The new edition. Revised, en™ 
larged, embodying the latest ideas in teaching: 
New amusements, new annotations; Dr. Mason’s 
famous system of Toueh and Technics. 500,000 of 
the old edition sold. Price, American or Foreign 
Fingering, $3.00. ' 


“Mason and Hoadley’s System for Beginners.” 


American.or Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 


“New England Conservatory Method.” 


The official book of piano instruction in this ta- 
mous school. Three parts. each $1.50; complcte, 
$3.00. American or Foreign Fingering. 


‘¢Mason’s Pianoforte Technics.” 
By Wm. Mason and W.S. B. Matthews. $2.50. 


‘sPeters’s Eclectic Piano Instructor.’’ 
Over 300,000 of this standard work sold. $%.00. 


“Bellaks’ Analytical Method.” 


Paper, 75 cents; Boards, $1.00. 

‘“Winner’s Eureka Method.’ 
Price, 75 cents. 

Any book postpaid on receipt of price. Send 


for catalogues and bulletins of new and 
standard piano music. 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the self- 
playing “Symphony.” For musical ‘instruments, 
strings, ete., send to John C. Haynes & Co, Boston 


(iver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 


ere 
Dixon’s 
American Graphite 


Pencils 


Have made their mark all over 
€the world as the smoothest, 
most durable, most satisfactory 
pencils made. Ask your dealer 
= for them, or send 16c. for sam- 
= ples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Box D2, Jersey City, N. J 
ALUQUAOSLANRADOUONUOESOMDGESPRAMDOSORAORAOONEA AD OURREAS ORO? ORE 0 


CALIFORNIA. 
Everybody Goes With Phitlips, 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Roek 
Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana- 
ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping Car rate 
a sik points from Boston £8.00, from Chicayo 

b.00. , 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 
. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 

. Phillips & Co., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


@. P. A., Chieago, IM. 


HOLY LAND, ETC. 

High-class escorted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, long or short 
tours, leaving New York, Nov. 24th, Dee, 8th, Jan, 19th 
and Feb. 2d, Py Nos th German Lloyd Steamer to Genoa, 
Membership limited. Independent travel tickets b 
all routes to the Orient and Round the World, 
Agents for ALL chief S. S. Lines. Choice berths se- 
eured, Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 11% Broadway, N. Y., 
and 201 Washington Street, Hoston. 


"CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


. Personally Conducted 


HxXCU RSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
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a Fiz 3 
$1.75 a Year. 
OV i ea | Ss Comes Every Week. 
For all the Family. 
OMPAN ION he 
X 
® 
A Fut, PRosPECTUS, announcing Authors and designating Articles for the Volume for 1895,—the sixty-ninth 


year of THE COMPANION’S publication,—will be sent free on application. Something of the character of the 
reading that will be given may be inferred from the following partial list of contributors and topics. 


Contributors for 1895. 


Mr. Giadstone will give in the next Volume of THE 
Sir Andrew Clark : 


COMPANION recollections of his Physician, 
a striking article of Reminiscences of his lifelong friend. 
( The Princess Christian, of Schleswig-Holstein. 


Two Daughters of Queen Victoria. : : : 
| The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). 


The Bold ’Prentice, The Story of a Locomotive Engineer, 


Bits of Scottish Character, 
A School Revisited, 


How to Tell a Story, 


By the Author of 
An Editor’s Relations with Young Authors, 


By Rudyard Kipling. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
‘“The Little Minister,’’ J. M. Barrie. 
By William Dean Howells. 
By Mark Twain, 


And More than One Hundred other well-known writers. 


Popular 


Queen Victoria as a Mother, Lady Jeune. 
Describing the Royal Household of England. 
Theodore Watts. 

Charles Dickens as His Children Knew Him. 
Reminiscences by his Son and Namesake. 

Sidney Whitman. 

The Story of My First Voyage, W. Clark Russell. 
By the most famous Writer of Sea Stories. 


The ‘‘Monitor’s’’ First Voyage, Adm. John L. Worden. 
The perilous Trip of the novel War-ship. 


Lord Tennyson Among Children, 


Bismarck’s Boyhood, 


Stories. 


J. T. Trowbridge. 
Edward W. Thomson. 
A Girl of the Revolution, Dorothy E. Nelson. 
And others by Harold Frederic, C. A. Stephens, 

C. M. Thompson, W. J. Long and W. L. Wattis. 


Serial 


The Lottery Ticket, 
The Young Boss, 


Articles. 


If the Ocean were Drained, Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
The Shape of the Bottom of the Sea. 


If Edison Can Find the Way, Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 
What is Reserved for the Twentieth Century ? 


Maternal Love in the Animal World, Sir Edwin Arnold. 


A Visit to Korean Cloisters, Hon. Geo. Curzon, M. P. 
A True Experience in an Interesting Country. 
Football in English Schools, Sibbald. 


How Uncle Sam Collects the Tariff, Geo. J. Monson. 
A Description of the Work of the Custom-House. 


Andrew T. 


Health Articles. 


The Self-Cure of Wakefulness, Dr. W. A. Hammond. 
Nervous Exhaustion in Children, Dr. Cyrus Edson. 
The Cellar, Dr. W. C. Braislin. 
Is there Hope for Consumptives ? Dr. Harold Ernst. 
Put the Children on Record, Pres. G. Stanley Hall. 


Favorite Features for the Year. 


* 
Serial Stories; Short 
‘Life in Foreign Schools; 
Papers by Anierican 
Poems; Selections ; 


Stories; Adventure 


Admirals ; 
Children’s Page ; 


Stories ; 
Papers on Art and Artists; 
Opportunities for Boys; 
Fine Illustrations ; 


Travellers’ Tales; Anecdotes of Noted People; 


Articles on Science, Natural History and Hygiene; 


Football, Fishing and Camping; Editorials; 
Most Wholesome Reading for all the Family. 


New Subscribers who send 1.75 at once will receive The Companion 
Free to Jan. 1, 1895, and for a full year from that date. This special offer 
includes the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


FREE To 1895 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. Wy 
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do EIN ar 
wwe OLLVER 


attractive 
and 


ye il 


When in table use with other appropriate settings a rich and 


most pleasing effect results. 


@ a solid combination of metals, so named by reason of its similarity to silver, 
Sil V Ee] et 1 e produces the same effect. The preference for this .metal over silver (which 
is always expensive, comparatively,) is shown by the fact that within a very - 


short period more than $1,000,000.00 worth of these goods have been sold. 


For CHEAPNESS WILL NOT TARNISH 


Is not plated. 
and QUALITY Will not wear out. 
nothing surpasses Looks like ak oe 


nothing equals Costs only One-Sixth as Much. 


Read - Think - Act 


on the following offer, In order to induce 


you to try our Solid Silverette Ware, 


WE MAKE THIS GENEROUS OFFER. 


6 ‘Solid Silverette’’? Tea Spoons, $1.00 
6 ‘‘Solid Silverette’’? Tablespoons, 2.00 
6 ‘Solid Silverette’’ Forks, 2.00 
6 Finely Silver Plated Knives, 2.00 


or the entire case of N 
24 Pieces for only ..... $4.00 = 


ALL PACKED IN A NEAT PLUSH LINED CASE. 


SPECIAL We will send any one of the sets separately at price named, and if you then desire the balance 
of case, remit us the $4.00, less amount previously sent, and the case will be forwarded at once. 


<= ———- —_ st a a — 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. If desired we will send the case C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination. If not found perfectly satisfactory the goods will be returned 


to us at our expense. 


Your purchase will please you and you will, as do thousands of others, cheerfully recommend our goods. 


Remittances should be in the shape of Draft, P- O. or Express Money Orders. In any other form they should 
be registered. 


Personally indorsed by the /xterior, Union Signal, Baptist Union, Chicago; Christian Work, New York; Union Gospel News, Cleveland 
and many other leading papers. 


+ 


Address Department A 433, LEONARD MFG. CO., 20 Adams St., Chicago. 
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THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requesied, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 


One old and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Club of five, one at least being new, 10.00. 


CHURCH CLUB AGENTS. Those who are willing to 
make a canvass of their church and community 
should write us for terms. We pay very liberally 
for such work. 

We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,J¥¢,sena tne 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 

The first of the 2nd Series appears this week. 
First six numbers will be based on the / Am’s of 
Jesus. Subscriptions for Series of 1894-1895, issued 
semi-monthly, at 25 cents each, will now be received. 


No. 1 of First Series, A Service of Thanksgiving. 


No. 21 of Second Series, ‘‘I Am,’’ the first of six 
services on the I Am’s of Jesus, ready Nov. 13. 


ist SERIES, 1-20. ae pnag Salen 2— Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3.—Christmastide, 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 
10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
8—House of our God. l1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 1j—‘ Abide 
with us.” 18— Eternal light of light.”” 19—I will extol 
Thee.” 20—* God be with us for the night is closing.” 


of the Congregational ministry in 

this country is presented by Rev. 
J. H. Ross in another column. It furnishes 
a wide range of facts concerning a problem 
of greatest importance to the churches and 
to the future of the denomination. Congre- 
gationalism is being profoundly affected by 
immigration into its pulpits both from other 
denominations and from other lands. What 
the effect will be on our churches, on our 
theological seminaries, on our ministry, is 
a question which cannot as yet be answered, 
but which cannot be ignored. There is lit- 
tle doubt that every Congregational church 
which can support a pastor can find one, 
Whether all really useful and worthy min- 
isters can find support is much more doubt- 
ful. When many of the best men from 
other denominations are open to invitations 
to become Congregational pastors, it is im- 
portant that those of our own young men 
who contemplate entering the ministry 
should have qualifications and equipment 
which will enable them to do the best sery- 
ice. Has sufficient attention been given to 
securing for our churches leaders well in- 
formed as to the history of our denomina- 
tion and fully in sympathy with its spirit 
and aims? 


\ SUGGESTIVE study of the condition 


———————————EE 

The last National Council, with the ex- 
ample of Presbyterian, Methodist and other 
denominational bodies before it, appointed a 
committee to prepare and report to the next 
council a definite plan by which funds may be 
raised from the churches to pay the expenses 
of delegates to the council. The proposition 
seems reasonable. If men of wisdom are 
willing on appointment to give their time 
and to go, once in three years, on long jour- 
neys on the business of the churches, why 
should not the churches pay their railroad 
fares and other necessary outlay? Yet so 
far the churches do not seem to take kindly 
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to this proposition. No State conference 
has heartily approved it. Several, such as 
New Hampshire, Wisconsin and Nebraska, 
have voted against it, and others have post- 
poned action. The plan does not appear 
likely to succeed. Some churches, whose 
pastors are made delegates, will pay their 
expenses, and some laymen whose counsel 
is valuable but who cannot afford to go 
when:appointed will be provided for by 
personal friends, as has been done in 
previous instances. Perhaps our chief ad- 
visory body will be composed of as able 
representatives, as likely not to attempt to 
exercise authority, as though they were sent 
by means of a tax laid on the churches. 


A common attitude of mind was illus- 
trated by the answers of a witness before 
the Lexow investigating committee in New 
York the other day. The witness was a 
respectable man who had been mistaken 
for a rogue, and the questions and answers 
were as follows: 


Q. You are a member of a church? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Ever connected with a church? 

A. No, sir, except as a Sunday school 
scholar. (Laughter.) 

Q. Why are youso emphatic? Doyouthink 
it disgraceful to be a member of a church? 

A. No; but I have heard the matter of 
hypocrisy so often mentioned that I do not 
propose to be among the hypocrites. 


A precisely similar excuse was recently 
given to his mother bya lad in answer to 
her question about taking his place among 
Christ’s followers. ‘‘ The boys who joined 
the church last spring,’’ he said, ‘‘are 
among the worst boys I know.’ It is un- 
fortunately common for men to evade the 
duty of confessing Christ by alleging the 
hypocrisy of false or backslidden church 
members. They confess that Christians 
should be better than their neighbors, but 
they observe that they are not always so, 
and ‘‘they do not propose to be among the 
hypocrites.’’ It is safe to say that this sort 
of self-depreciation is very different from 
a true humility. It bears testimony to a 
shallow sense of guilt. Men who are eager 
to obtain forgiveness do not waste time on 
the behavior of others. There is hypocrisy 
in the church, no doubt, and a heavy re- 
sponsibility rests on those through whom 
such an offense comes, but their guilt can- 
not abrogate the plain words of the Saviour, 
‘‘ He that confesseth Me... will I confess, 
and he that denyeth Me... will I deny.” 


If there are some among our readers who 
begin to feel already that Thanksgiving is 
a festival for others, while for themselves 
there may be regrets and petitions but no 
heartfelt thanks, we beg them to use the 
days which remain in preparation for the 
feast. By this we do not mean the mere 
counting of mercies, profitable as that 
process may often be, but rather the laying 
of foundations for thanksgiving in putting 
the deepest treasures of Christian experi- 
ence to practical use. He who tests his 
faith in service will find that faith is itself 
one of the deepest grounds for thanksgiv- 
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ing. He who tries to make the partnership 
in which every Christian ought to walk 
with Christ real to himself by ministering 
in the name of Christ to others will not 
doubt the value of his treasure. Giving 
ought to come before thanksgiving, and for- 
getting self before the remembrance of the 
infinite mercy of God. Let the despondent 
people, to whom by anticipation even the 
consolations of God seem to afford small 
ground for gratitude, prove themselves in 
self-denial, self-forgetting, self-surrender and 
see what the result will be. 


——— 


LOOKING TOWARD LARGER THINGS, 


It is not necessary to indorse all that was 
said at the conference held at Berkeley 
Temple last week, and reported elsewhere in 
this paper, in order to commend warmly the 
spirit and purpose of the gathering. Its 
significance and value lay in the evidence it 
brought of a quickened sense in many of 
our churches of their duty to the world 
immediately about them. That there is a 
growing desire on the part of earnest and 
aggressive pastors and laymen to see the 
church fill a larger and more influential 
place in the community cannot be ques- 
tioned. A number of such persons who 
are seeking to lead their respective churches 
into hitherto untried paths of service were 
present at this conference, and while com- 
paratively few of them have run up what, 
for want of a better term, is called the 
‘tinstitutional”’ flag, all were zealously seek- 
ing light and leadership. 

Undoubtedly this larger movement in 
Christian activity will as it develops define 
itself more accurately and carefully. It 
will see what things it is proper for the 
church to do and what things it may more 
wisely leave to secular organizations and to 
individual philanthropic and Christian ini- 
tiative, furnishing and fostering meanwhile 
the impulse which shall make its members 
powerful in the field of political and social 
reform. At present much experimentation 
is going on, Mr. Scudder in this way, Mr. 
Dickinson in that, Mr. Southgate in still a 
third way, and others elsewhere, seeking to 
adapt their methods to their respective en- 
vironments, The very exigencies of their 
fields have forced upon them and others 
similarly situated readjustment to the times. 
And results thus far are proving the effect- 
iveness of these newer lines of work. Just 
so far as the institutional movement means 
life, enthusiasm, aggressiveness, it must ap- 
peal powerfully to all of us, and that its 
leading representatives consider it alto- 
gether compatible with the old and accred- 
ited lines of work we had abundant testi- 
mony at last week’s meetings. Mr. South- 
gate’s disclaimer represents, we believe, the 
general sentiment. He said: 


Negatively, tbe institutional church is not a 
radical, destructive, contemptuous dismissal 
of proved Christianity. It bas no new-found 
Bible, no fanciful theories of church organiza- 
tion, no cheaper substitutes for repentance 
and faith, no newly invented heaven or way 
to get there, no secular improvement on 
sacred things. . . . It insists on no designated 
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methods as essential, does not believe that all 
methods will fit all places or that any meth- 
ods should be forced on any places. 


These words make it clear, as did those 
of Dr. Thompson on the same day, that it is 
a spirit rather than a program which char- 
acterizes this forward movement. Its ap- 
proximation to the spirit of Christ and the 
apostles will be the measure of its power. 


oe 


OHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY IN OHINA. 


The prediction has often been made that 
China, in the event of war, would de- 
velop surprising strength, If we remember 
rightly, a year or more ago a Methodist 
bishop came home from that country to 
tell us that the treatment of the Chinese by 
our government was exposing us to the 
danger of a terrible retaliation, that China 
was developing a navy and an army im- 
mense in power and vast in numbers, and 
that the abilities, patience and persistence 
of that people were greatly underrated. 

There seemed to be some ground for the 
bishop’s prophecies, China has a great 
territory, immense resources, unmeasured 
reserves of strength in her people. Yet she 
has thus far shown herself no match at all 
for Japan on sea or land. Her great armor- 
clad ships have been battered and sunk, her 
armies have been driven from fortified po- 
sitions, and she has been placed on the de- 
fensive, constantly retreating before her 
alert and aggressive enemy. A nation 
hardly one-tenth of her numbers is throw- 
ing her people into confusion and terror. 

But the Chinese are not wanting in cour- 
age. They fight well, each by himself. They 
want leadership, organization, patriotic mo- 
tive. Their country includes all the natural 
resources which contribute to the strength 
of our own nation—vast mineral wealth, 
great richness of soil, splendid forests, navi- 
gable rivers. But these resources are unde- 
veloped. They need modern machinery, 
railroads, telegraphs, postal and: banking 
systems—in short, to advance from medizval 
to modern life. The Chinese soldiers can- 
not stand before an army maneuvered ac- 
cording to the methods of modern warfare. 
Chinese productions cannot be quickly 
brought to market. China is an anachron- 
ism, and the fact cannot be kept much 
longer from her people. She has great 
wealth—and cannot use it. Other nations 
want it who can use it. China can save 
herself only by having schools and colleges 
and other institutions which will train lead- 
ers and inspire patriotism and foster enter- 
prise. The shame of defeat and the danger 
of disruption will sting her into the aban- 
donment of superstition and into the deter- 
mination to stand beside modern nations. 

In this necessity is the opportunity of 
Christian missions. Only Christian schools 
will give to China the leaders she needs. 
Only men with Christian principle can in- 
spire confidence and exalt patriotism so 
that men will not only be willing to die but 
eager to live for theircountry. Christian mis- 
sions brought Western civilization to Japan, 
and have been one of the chief factors in the 
development of the last twenty years which 
makes her the victorious foe of China. 
Young men from Christian institutions of 
learning in Japan are taking part in public 
affairs, helping to make laws, planting hos- 
pitals, editing newspapers, assuming promi- 
mence in business life. The Doshisha at 
Kyoto, Robert College at Constantinople, 
and similar institutions, are most powerful 
factors in the work of revolutionizing the 
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East. So also are primary and secondary 
Christian schools and churches, That is a 
shortsighted estimate of the value of mis- 
sions which measures it by the number of 
converts or of pupils. Missions, even when 
their immediate results seem to be meager, 
are preparing for the crises in these great 
countries which are sure to come, when 
leaders will be called for who will know 
Western spirit and enterprise and at the 
same time know their own people. That 
such leaders should be Christians is of im- 
mense importance to the future of these 
nations, It is sucha crisis which China is 
approaching. Would that a dozen strong 
Christian colleges had scattered hundreds 
of trained young men through that vast 
empire during the last twenty years. Would 
that Christians realized the present oppor- 
tunity. China is certain to come forth out 
of the Middle Ages into the life of the 
twentieth century. These humble mission 
stations assume new importance in view of 
the future from which the veil is being so 
swiftly lifted. Present plans of missions 
ought to be made with that future before 
us. The next generation will see develop- 
ments in the East compared to which the 
movements of ages past are like the prog- 
ress of a palanquin beside a railroad train. 
Love for Christ and love for China call His 
followers to be alert to enter in and possess 
that nation in His name. 


THE DEATH OF THE OZAR. 

After narrowly escaping assassination sey- 
eral times the late Emperor Alexander III. 
of Russia finally died in his bed. As aman 
he was amodel husband and father, exceed- 
ingly conscientious and religious, with a 
distaste for imperial position and a longing 
for the comparative peace of private life. 
But his very conscientiousness rendered 
him an arbitrary and severe ruler. He was 
a Russian to his very marrow, narrow- 
minded, thoroughly persuaded of the di- 
vine approval of his autocratic exercise of 
power and firmly convinced that freedom of 
thought or action would ruin his people. 

He did nothing to promote but decidedly 
checked the movement to free the serfs 
which his father had inaugurated. He per- 
mitted, at any rate he did not prevent, the 
shameful and cruel abuse of the Jews. He 
allowed all dissenters from the Greek 
Church to be treated with conspicuous in- 
justice. He pushed the military conquests 
of Russia in Asia unswervingly and often 
with a reckless disregard of the rights of 
other nations. Tormented by the incessant 
plottings of the Nihilists, he subjected his 
people to a repressive policy of government 
to which probably no other nation would 
have submitted. In order to crush Nihil- 
ism the liberties of the whole nation were 
abused. Yet apparently his relentless offi- 
cial sternness was maintained less because 
he liked to exercise rigid authority than be- 
cause he was positive that any relaxation 
meant the national ruin. 

It is only fair to add, however, that the 
immense majority of the Russian nation 
was loyally devoted to the czar and com- 
paratively unconcerned about the loss of 
its rights. Undoubtedly the Nihilists and 
those liberals who are not Nihilists in the 
least all together are but a handful com- 
pared with the whole population, Further- 
more the Czar has been a sturdy supporter 
of the peace of Europe, and many of those 
best informed believe that itis due to him 
pre-eminently that the war-clouds which of 
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late years have hung over Europe so often 
and so threateningly have been dissipated 
without discharging their lightnings. It is 
to be added also that it is quite impossible 
for foreigners to judge how far the emperor 
personally was responsible for his apparent 
policy and conduct and how far he was im 
the grip of cabinets and circumstances, It 
is doubtless the fact that he often was as 
helpless to reform what he gladly would 
have reformed as if he had been one of the 
most insignificant of his own officials. But 
it appears to be true that he was profoundly 
conservative if not a positive reactionist. 

It remains to be seen what the effect of 
his death will be. His successor, his son 
Nicholas, is reputed to be much inferior 
to his father in physique, but much his 
superior intellectually. He is decidedly 
liberal in bis ideas and has strong sympa- 
thy with English theories of society and 
government. Personally quiet and retiring 
he nevertheless is an educated soldier and 
a popular commander. He is believed 
likely to be as earnest a promoter of the 
peace of Europe as his father and much 
more likely to favor wise reforms in Russia. 
But the least effort to reform Russia will 
be made at such a tremendous disadvan- 
tage and must inevitably cause so general 
a disturbance that he will be most fortu- 
nate if he accomplishes anything of impor- 
tance without losing his life or his throne. 


THE AMERICAN HAVELOOK. 


On Novy. 8a layman whom our churches 
have always delighted to honor will cease 
to be a servant of his country in an official 
capacity and will return to the ranks of pri- 
vate citizens. Not because of any impair- 
ment of physical powers or mental faculties, 
but because of the remorseléss operations 
of an arbitrary law, Gen. O. O. Howard 
ceases to hold command in our national 
army. His record as a soldier, adminis- 
trator and Christian is one that reflects 
honor upon his parents, his native State, 
his college and professional training school, 
the church of his choice and himself. He 
has been noted in the army for his frank 
avowal of his Christian faith, and it has won 
for him the respect of irreligious men and 
men of alien faiths. As long ago as the 
time when Sherman was in Tennessee pre- 
paring for his march to the sea he said to 
Charles A. Dana: ‘‘ Howard is a first rate 
man. He is a religious man and, therefore, 
he is different from the rest of us.’’ Later, 
when Sherman selected the commander for 
the right wing of his army of invasion, it 
was the man loyal to his religious faith 
whom he chose. 

General Howard will not be without proof 
during the coming days of the respect 
which the people of the country have for 
him. Already he has been honored by his 
friends in Brooklyn with a banquet, and 
there end then he let it be known that he 
was a Christian patriot, saying: 

I am looking forward to relief and to the 
end which Sherman and Slocum have at- 
tained to when the Lord may say itis time to 
release me from my pains and difficulties. 
Then if God sees fit I shall enter into a better 
and e-ernal life. ... During my forty years 
of service I have tried to do my duty under 
the old flag. I think our government is the 
best in the world. All the problems have not 
yet been solved but they will be. My com- 
panions and I fougbt for it and all that 
goes with it—our American family, our pub- 
lic schools, our churches, benevolent orzani- 


zations, our town meeting, and our ballot box 
—let it be pure and clean. 


In common with his host of friends we 
tender General Howard our congratulations 
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on a career in public life which we trust 
may stimulate many of our young men to 
be more outspoken and loyal servants and 
soldiers of Christ. 


BIBLIOAL EXAMPLES OF TRIUM- 
PHANT FAITH. 


They need not be enumerated here. 
Every one is familiar with most of them. 
They vary much in respect to circum- 
stances. They are alike in principle and 
suggestiveness. They are sufficient to con- 
yince the most incredulous who is fairly 
open to conviction. 

One fact about them deserves emphasis. 
It is that the men and women the triumph 
of whose faith is portrayed in the Scrip- 
tures had no such record of religious his- 
tory behind them as that which we possess. 
The early Christians could comfort and en- 
courage themselves to a degree by the rec- 
ords and traditions of the victorious faith 
of the ancient patriarchs and prophets. 
But they had little or no knowledge of the 
triumphs of faith among believers in Jesus 
Christ except as they had gained it by per- 
sonal experience. Nothing else is so con- 
vincing, of course, as personal experience 
yet many in all ages have learned that the 
recorded successes of others have immense, 
and sometimes decisive, power in persuad- 
ing to that course which alone can secure 
such experience. Modern believers cer- 
tainly possess a great advantage in this 
respect over those of the past. Is not 
their responsibility also correspondingly the 
greater? 

The men and women whose triumphant 
faith is recorded in the Bible were no more 
heroic by nature than those of the present. 
They were just such people as we are. In 
many instances there seemed as little ground 
for faith as there ever seems to be now. 
“Moreover, there are—if allowance be made 
for the fact that the age of miracles is past 
—as conspicuous and striking illustrations 
of the power of faith today as there ever 
have been. If the prevalent materialism 
have weakened the faith of some believers 
and caused them to doubt whether God 
still is as ready as of old to honor and re- 
ward the trust of His children, there re- 
mains a countless multitude who know that 
He is unchanged and unchangeable and 
that genuine faith in Him still is sure of its 
reward. May the time soon come when all 
doubt of this truth shall have disappeared! 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The origin and steady growth of the Bos- 
ton Municipal League have been described 
by us in the past. Of much that it has 
done quietly and unobtrusively we have 
known but not felt at liberty to disclose, 
deferring to the wishes of its officials in 
this respect, as‘have other journals. Hence 
it would not be at all surprising if in some 
‘quarters the opinion had been formed that 
the league was simply another machine— 
excellent in theory but unfruitful in practi- 
eal results. Doubtless among the many 
who may have held this opinion were some 
of the city officials. Be this as it may, the 
citizens and officials now have abundant 
proof of the vitality of the league and are 
aware of its program. At the annual meet- 
ing last week President S. B. Capen read a 
masterly statement of the conditions which 
exist, and gave forth a comprehensive, in- 
spiring program for thecoming year. Then 
followed reports of the committees, and 
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here was revealed the fruit of quiet, sys- 
tematic work at City Hall. The committee 
on current affairs and municipal legislation 
charged that the city fathers were wasting 
large sums of city money paid to them for 
expenditures for carriages and dinners 
while said to be engaged on city business; 
that the committee on claims is corrupt, de- 
manding a percentage of all claims against 
the city which it approves; that the com- 
mittee on license, before issuing permits to 
prize-fighters, etc., demands its ‘‘toll’’; 
that the awards of contracts are influenced 
by bribes directly or indirectly paid to the 
city legislators. These charges are denied 
with much show of wrath by the men ac- 
cused; threats of suits of libel have abounded 
but as yet none have been filed, and the 
league officials continue placidly to affirm 
that, while they have no intention to press 
for an investigation—having other ends in 
view—they are fully prepared to support 
the charges with facts. 


The constructive program for which the 
league does stand, and which it will labor 
to realize in due time, is one that calls 
for the abolition of the Common Council; 
lengthening the terms of mayor and alder- 
men to three years; increase of the number 
of aldermen to twenty-four, one-third of the 
members changing office each year, and all 
to be elected by the system of proportional 
representation; a unification of the depart- 
ments under a single board; and the creation 
ef a board of estimate and apportionment. 
To secure these a change in the city charter 
is necessary, and to effect that the com- 
ing Legislature must prove amenable to 
argument and public sentiment. As yet 
there has been no time or chance to discuss 
the merits of this scheme, or to tell whether 
the league is going to have the undivided 
support of the constituency to which it 
would first naturally appeal and look for 
support. Just now men’s thoughts are 
turning to the issues involved in the out- 
come of the national election. But one 
or two things are patent even now, viz., 
that the city officials are deeply stirred; 
that a force has arisen that means much 
for Boston’s good; and that a great victory 
already has been won in that representa- 
tive men of all walks of life, all religious 
faiths, all political affiliations are at work 
to purify municipal government. There 
are other signs of vitality in the city. The 
city legislature has voted in favor of mu- 
nicipal construction and ownership of a 
great system of docks in East Boston, thus 
indorsing a movement led by the merchants 
of the city for increasing, or at least pre- 
serving, Boston’s importance as a seaport. 
The police commissioners at last have 
yielded to pressure and decided to admit 
the public to all trials of police officials— 
a sensible move—and they have begun to 
move strenuously against the lottery agents 
in the city. 


It is scarcely possible to name a State 
now where, in some one or more of its cities, 
attempts are not being made to cleanse the 
foul spots of municipal misrule. A Massa- 
chusetts jury has just found several of the 
aldermen of the city of Haverhill guilty of 
accepting bribes for their votes in the mat- 
ter of granting liquor licenses. Toledo, O., 
is about to witness a searching investigation 
of its city government, its business men 
having organized on non-partisan lines to 
bring this to pass. Decatur, IIl., is aroused 
in the same way, as is New Brunswick, 
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N. J., and in San Francisco the election of 
the 6th settled for it the question of a 
reform ora continuation of the awful degree 
of corruption that now exists. Of course 
just now all eyes are centered on New York, 
and the revelations of the past week have 
been such as to make it impossible to 
describe here the nether depths revealed. 
Judges, district attorneys, captains, patrol- 
men, politicians, have been shown to be 
leagued tugether to profit by the lust, crime, 
ignorance and timidity of their victims. 
The lid of the pot of sin and misery has 
been lifted, and the stench that has come 
forth, vile as it has been, has not prevented 
men from realizing that the victims within 
the caldron are led there and kept there by 
the cupidity and treachery of men who are 
supposed to personify Justice. No wonder 
the preachers of the city last Sunday gave 
specific instructions from their pulpits as 
to the civic duties of their hearers. Dr. 
Parkhurst preached a sermon the like of 
which has rarely been heard before in this 
country. It flamed with righteous wrath 
and throbbed with desire for civic regener- 
ation. 


Indeed, one of the peculiar features of the 
remarkable campaign just completed has 
been the participation of clergymen—Roman 
Catholics and Jews as well as Protestants— 
as advisers of the voters. Early last week 
came the announcement that the Roman 
Catholic bishop of South Dakota had or- 
dered his clergy to work for the re election 
of Senator Pettigrew. The evening that 
ex-President Harrison addressed the thou- 
sands who crowded into Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, Archbishop Ireland and 
Bishop McGolrich of Duluth sat upon the 
platform, and later in the week, after Father 
Young of the Paulist Fathers had announced 
that he believed all Roman Catholics should 
vote for the Democratic candidates in New 
York, Archbishop Ireland, nettled by this 
act, in a remarkably frank, bold interview 
spurned Father Young’s assumptions that 
the interests of Roman Catholicism and 
Tammany were identical and that to vote 
the Republican ticket was to assist the 
A. P. A. On Sunday many of the Roman 
Catholic priests in New York City urged 
their parishioners to vote for the Democratic 
candidates—on the A, P. A. issue, On the 
other hand, Fathers Ducey and Malone 
scourged Tammany from their pulpits -and 
urged their flocks to aid in throttling ‘‘ the 
tiger.’ The Jewish clergy have nobly 
aided in creating sentiment for municipal 
regeneration, as well they might after the 
revelations respecting the new serfdom of 
the Jews exiled from Russia, who find in 
the New York police and judges tyrants 
quite as brutal and remorseless as the 
minions of the czar. 


With perfect propriety the civil service 
reformers of New York State approached 
the various candidates with questions touch- 
ing their attitude toward the civil service 
law, its rigid enforcement and the needed 
buttressing of the law by subsequent leg- 
islation and executive sympathy. From 
Messrs. Morton and Strong they had prompt 
and satisfactory replies. It is now said that 
President Cleveland is about to issue orders 
extending the application of the national 
law on the subject to include many grades 
and many individuals in the employ of the 
government now outside the classified serv- 
ice, the orders especially effecting the postal 
and customs service. The exaet scope of 
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the reform and its details are not known, 
but Good Government, the organ of the na- 
tional civil service league, says the proposed 
order is the most important, hopeful and 
helpful reform-step since the enactment of 
the original law. Moreover, it is claimed 
that ere long still oiher similar orders will 
be forthcoming. When Mr. Cleveland en- 
tered upon his second term he had an op- 
portunity in this sphere of action such as 
none of his predecessors ever had. Had 
this order, and the others that are to follow, 
come at the beginning of his term, and had 
the slaughter of the consuls and the post- 
masters not been wrought by Mr. Quincy 
and Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Cleveland would have 
a more consistent record today as a civil 
service reformer and his party receive not 
a few votes that will not now be given to it. 
But better late than never. If from row on 
to the end of his term the President pushes 
this reform, he can increase his own repu- 
tation, purify his party and serve his coun- 
try. 


A few years ago Honoré Mercier was one 
of the potent factors in Canadian politics, 
the favorite of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
and the French inhabitants, premier of Que- 
bec and a prosperous lawyer. But he grew 
covetous of power and wealth, he condoned 
venality in his subordinates, and ere long 
the storm broke. He was soon stripped of 
honor, power and wealth. Later he lost 
health, and last week he died with but few 
friends to mourn him. And yet we suspect 
that the lesson of his career will not prevent 
other ambitious young Canadians from toy- 
ing with forbidden fruit, from pandering to 
and serving the astute ecclesiastics, from 
making principle subservient to policy and 
to ambition. The Catholics and Protestants 
of Quebec have had fresh evidence recently 
of the power of the archbishop of the prov- 
ince, whom the courts now declare may 
with impunity order his adherents to boy- 
cott a paper which dares to criticise his 
actions, and at the same time be exempt 
from legal or pecuniary responsibility for 
the injury which his boycott decree inflicts. 
In Manitoba, however, Catholicism does not 
have its own way, and again have the priests 
there been firmly told by the authorities that 
their parochial schools need not expect 
support from the public treasury. For per- 
tinacity the palm belongs to the Manitoba 
Catholics. This is the third or fourth time 
they have been told ‘“‘ hands off.”” They went 
to Ottawa, they went to London, to get 
authority to evade the local verdict, and 
failing there renewed the assault where 
they began. 


Nicholas II., an enigma yet unsolved, rules 
over the vast semi-civilized empire of Rus- 
sia. To him courtiers, kindred and soldiers 
have taken the oath of allegiance, and he in 
turn has vowed to conserve the best inter- 
ests of the people and the empire. From 
kings and presidents messages of sympathy 
have poured in, and periods of mourning 
have been ordered in most of the European 
courts. Diplomats and rulers are conjec- 
turing what the change of rulers means for 
their schemes and national ambitions. In 
Russia the bureaucracy wonders whether 
the czar will think and act for himself or be 
its tool. The orthodox ecclesiastics doubt- 
less hope and pray that he will beas zealous 
for the faith as his father was, and the people 
wonder whether he will renew the scheme 
for representative government which his 
grandfather was about to create when he 
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was assassinated, whether he intends to ex- 


ile the Jews and harry the Stundists. But 
while these are mourning and wondering, 
there are others who are rejoicing at the 
death of Alexander and renewing their 
oaths of conspiracy against the new ruler. 
Wherever Russian Jews are found, probably 
—certainly in London, New York and Bos- 
ton—they have met, danced, sung and 
gloated over the death of their persecutor 
in a way that has made certain portions of 
the Old Testament more real and intelligi- 
ble to Gentile readers of today than they 
otherwise could have been. As for the 
Nihilists, some of them claim that Alexan- 
der’s death was due to deliberate slow poi- 
soning, all rejoice at his removal from earth 
and all are venomous in their denunciation 
of his successor and the editors and states- 
men who have ventured to give Alexander 
credit for any virtues. Throaghout it all 
the new ruler has been adjusting himself to 
his new and tremendous responsibilities 
and duties, has taken unto himself a wife— 
Princess Alix of Hesse—and been preparing 
for the journey with his father’s remains 
back to the national capital. 


Victory continues to perch on the banners 
of the Japanese. Indeed, they find it diffi- 
cult to find an enemy to fight. They have 
but to approach the walls of a Chinese city, 
and like Jericho its walls fall down, its de- 
fenders flee, and the Japanese have naught to 
do but to gather up ammunition, stores and 
wealth. Paying their way as they go, treat- 
ing the inhabitants mercifully, the Japanese 
find the natives eager to assist them, while 
per contra the Chinese troops leave naught 
but pillage and ruin in theirtrail. And all 
the time that Japan is massing her forces, 
winning victories, marching on to Mukden 
and reaping the fruit of years of education, 
preparation and self-discipline, the Chinese 
emperor flounders around seeking for capa- 
ble, honest men to weld into something like 
cohesion the imperial finances and the im- 
perial army. 


—— 


IN BRIEF, 


The Christian Register inadvertently refers 
to the Pilotas the Pilate. The Critic’s reviewer 
classes ‘‘ Armenians” along with Socinians 
and other heretics. What a difference a vowel 
makes! 


After an election the man whose aim itis to 
be always upon the winning side must often 
reproach himself for his bad judgment, but 
the man who regards his citizenship as a trust 
and has tried to use it for the furtherance of 
the right may be disappointed indeed but 
can have no grounds of self-reproach. 


Discussion on the mode of baptism would 
seem to be handling a worn-out themé, yet it 
appears to havea fresh interest just at present. 
Over 3,000 copies of Dr. E. B. Fairfield’s Let- 
ters on Baptism have been sold by the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society within a few 
months, the larger portion of which have 
been called for from the. Southern States. 


Note the outline published this week of the 
first of the new series of Congregationalist 
There is still a steady demand for 
the different numbers of the first series, but 
in the interests of furnishing to the churches 
as large and as varied a supply as possible of 
helps for the Sunday evening service we in- 
tend to provide a supplementary and no less 
valuable series. 


The life of Czar Alexander has not beena 
brilliant one. To those who looked on from 
the outside it has often seemed like the career 
of a hunted fugitive, hiding himself from his 
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enemies as best he could. But at least he has 
earned one title of honor which should stand 
with his name for all time to come, reminding 
the world that Alexander the, Peacemaker 
was a successor of Peter the Great. 


A wise word on the subject of revivals 
comes from John M’Neill, who has been hav- 
ing wonderful success in South Africa and 
Australasia. To the question whetheritis wise 
to use the card method, he replied: ° 


I do not want to get him [the convert] com- 
mitted to other people before he is committed 
to his own judgment. ...I would rather 
have my work bulk bigger after I am gone, 
by “results”? steadily coming to the light in 
the way of applications to ministers foradmis- 
sion to church membership on the part of 
people who were neither ticketed nor counted. 


Congress, when it reassembles in December, 
will have the opportunity to accept or reject a 
bill, draughted by an eminent lawyer of Chi- 
cago, which provides for compelling all rail- 
ways to employ only such employés in certain 
grades of their service as ‘have received a 
license from the government. We suppose 
that this government license is intended to be 
conditioned upon not only proved technical 
ability but also, as is the case with men en- 
gaged in the navigation of the lakes, rivers 
and coasting trade of the country, upon their 
oath of allegiance to conserve the interests of 
the power which licenses them. 


We appreciate the humor in the desire ex- 
pressed by a contributor, whose accepted arti- 
cle has been pigeon-holed for a number of 
mouths, that it be brought on before it be- 
comes a posthumous work. He is not the 
only one who has waited some time to seein 
type the product of his facile pen. We strive 
hard to give early publication to what is sent 
us, but with a large stock of material on hand, 
which every mail materially increases, we 
can only do what the inexorable physical 
limitations of our space permit. Meanwhile, 
let our contributors cultivate a temper of 
serene indifference, and then when their arti- 
cles appear they will read them with the fresh 
interest which an outsider feels. 


The New York Tribune, in an appreciative 
editorial on Professor Shaler’s article in our 
last issue on The Interpretation of Nature, 
utters not only high praise of the article, but’ 
contains these sensible words concerning 
those who chiefly carry on the warfare be- 
tween religion and science: 

It is a magnificent tribute to Christianity, 
but it is amply warranted by the facts. Al- 
together too much attention has been paid to 
the noisy camp followers of science, who 
mouth and gesticulate against religion as the 
enemy of scientific research and scientific 
truth. It is doubtless the fact that certain 
religionists do interpret religion in a spirit 
hostile to scientific truth, but they no more 
represent religion than the brilliant and witty 
gentleman who wrote The Mistakes of Moses 
represents science. 


It is the purpose, probably, of most writers 
of works on theology or religion to furnish . 
food to their readers, or, to change the meta- 
phor, to construct a ladder up which they may 
climb, or build a highway along which they 
may walk. Buta reviewer of a recent three- 
volume work on dogmatic theology, written 
by an ultra-Calvinist, thinks that it will find 
its chief sphere of usefulness in theological 
schools maintained by Socinians, Unitarians, 
Univérsalists, Arminians, etc., who will em- 
ploy it ‘‘as a sort of scholastic crash towel 
with which to bring their blood to the sur- 
face.’’ This suggests still other figures of 
speech that might apply. Why not call the 
work a “ counter-irritant,” or describe its pe- 
rusal by heretics as a sort of intellectual 
“punching of the bag’’? 


To what extent legacies are a great reliance 
of our missionary work is strikingly shown 
by the fact that not a local conference in New 
Hampshire contributes through its churches 
to the work of the State Home Missionary 
Society an amount equal to its demands upon 
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the society for the support of feeble churches 
within its Jimits, and in most instances the 
disparity is as one to three. So, were it not 
for the legacies and the income from invested 
funds, New Hampshire would have to be a 
suppliant at the treasury of the national Home 
Missionary Society. In view of this condi- 
tion of things, which we think is not alto- 
gether anomalous as compared with some 
other States, these questions arise: How 
much longer can we rely on a steady income 
from Jegacies? What about the duty of the 
living? 


Last Sunday morning the letter carriers 
of one political district of Boston were com- 
pelled by Assistant-postmaster Burnett to 
distribute campaign documents. The mail 
was sorted in the morning, and the carriers 
were sent out at ten o’clock and kept at work 
the greater part of the day. It was an abuse 
that is inexcusable and not to be palliated. 
Postmaster Coveney is said to have denied all 
knowledge of the affair, but upholds his as- 
sistant who gave the order. The excuse given 
is that the accumulation of mail matter made 
the Sunday delivery necessary. Apparently 
in the mind of Mr. Burnett the value of the 
documents depended on their delivery before 
election. Public sentiment, we hope, will in- 
sist on the prompt discharge of the official 
who has thus disgraced the mail service. Al- 
ready a protest has been issued by representa- 
tives of a number of denominations who were 
in conference last Monday. 


The Living Church is profoundly agitated 
over the subject of individual cups at the 
communion. It says the subject is being dis- 
cussed because there is money in making 
“toy cups,” and that communicants would 
drink too much wine if it were administered 
from such cups, whereas when tke priest holds 
the cup in his hand each communicant gets 
only afew drops. These phases of the discus- 
sion do not. much-concern Congregationalists, 
as no particular kind of cup is insisted on 
with us; several cups are already used in a 
communion set, and the general use of unfer- 
mented grape juice does away with all danger 
from excessive partaking of wine. The Living 
Church says it is importuned from all points 
of the compass to ‘do something,”’ and it has 
furiously attacked the innovation. But, after 
all, it does not seem to have done anything. 
Those who prefer to drink together out of one 
cup will never be hindered in doing so. If 
there ate those who prefer the cleanlier 
method, why should they be interfered with? 


Under the somewhat alarming caption of 
Good Men Recommending Bad Books, Dr. 
A.J. Gordon, writing in the Wa!chman, cites 
as an illustratior of his point a review by 
Mareus Dods of Pfleiderer’s Philosophy and 
Development of Religion, in the course of 
which the Scotch professor speaks apprecia- 
tively of the German’s philosophical grasp 
and insight and the high rank of the volumes. 
It would have been fairer to Dr. Dods if Dr. 
Gordon had gone on to say that one of the 
strongest rebuttals of Pfleiderer’s views that 
has appeared is the chapter on the Historic 
Trustworthiness of the Gospels in the little 
book, The Supernatural in Christianity, to 
which reference has been made in our col- 
‘unons several times of late. The chapter al- 
luded to is from the pen of Dr. Dods, whom 
Dr. Gordon criticises for recognizing the ut- 
most strength of his opponent’s position, .In 
our opinion it was good sense, good tactics 
and good Christianity for Dr. Dods to do pre- 
cisely what he did do. No scholar today can 
establish his case by failing to give due weight 
to the other side. But Dr. Dods’s thorough- 
going opposition to Pfleiderer’s naturalism 
cannot be questioned by those who read what 
he has written on the subject. 


A Methodist minister, Rev. Dr. G. D. Wat- 
son, has published a confession, quite indefinite 
as to, time and place, that he “fell into sin,”’ 
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and has withdrawn from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Weallude to the matter only 
because Dr. Watson has been a prominent 
leader of advocates of what is called ‘the 
higher life.”” Zion’s Herald says: ‘‘ For years 
this man and the coterie with whom he has 
labored have claimed for themselves a monop- 
oly of spiritual power, and have condemned 
without stint the large majority in the Metho- 
dist Church whom they have stoutly declared 
had not attained unto their plane of holy liv- 
ing.” It appears that he “fell into sin” at a 
camp meeting last summer where he was 
teaching the doctrine of holiness, and that he 
continued to teach and write for the press on 
this doctrine till the fact of his lapse could no 
longer be concealed. The lesson of such a 
sad experience is that wise men and women 
who think they have attained to perfect holi- 
ness will be careful to keep their experience 
secret, and will be all the more watchful 
against temptation; for, as Zion’s Herald well 
says, ‘‘ The very best preparation for a lapse 
into sin is to indulge the conceit that one is 
clothed with immunity from sin.’’ 


Baptist newspapers are discussing the ques- 
tion as to what discipline shall be adminis- 
tered to a Baptist young lady who has mar- 
tied a Methodist minister and joined the 
Methodist Church. The Western Recorder in- 
sists that the lady should be expelled from 
the Baptist Church for ‘‘ walking disorderly ”’; 
and the Hxaminer says this is ‘‘in perfect ac- 
cord with the best Baptist practice from time 
immemorial,’’ and that a Baptist church has 
no reason for existenve except for the belief 
that Christians who are not Baptists are walk- 
ing disorderly. The Hxaminer’s logic appears 
to us to be sound. When a young woman 
has pledged herself, on the requirement of the 
church to which she belongs, not to sit at the 
Lord’s table with Methodist ministers, how can 
she marry one of them without renouncing her 
pledge? If she keeps it she is reflecting on 
the intelligence or sincerity of her husband, 
and is sure to make trouble in her home and 
in his church; and if she renounces it her act 
reflects on every member of the church with 
which she has been in fellowship. What 
course remains for the church but to declare 
her ‘‘disorderly’’? But what is to be said for 
the church whose only reason for existence 18 
its belief that all other Christians are ‘ dis- 
orderly’”’ and unworthy of fellowship? The 
Ind pendent seems to take a worldly delight 
in saying that ‘‘to kick such a sister out of 
the church is wicked, nothing less.” 


Ex-President Harrison, in his remarkable 
speech in New York last week, said that which 
has in it the profoundest significance, illumi- 
nating as it does the ethical bearings of count- 
less acts of modern life—acts of the head of 
the family as he or she endeavors to reduce 
living expenses, acts of the women as they 
flock to the great bazars to purchase apparel 
or household supplies. Said Mr. Harrison: 

Whenever anything that is produced that I 

wear on my back or use in my house is pro- 
duced at so low a cost that the man or woman 
who makes it does not get a decent, comfort- 
able living out of the making of it, I ought to 
be ashamed to wear or to have it. ... Weare 
in our social and civil life so knit together 
that it is an impossible condition of things 
when the times can be prosperous for some of 
our people and disastrous for others. Let us 
take that lesson toour hearts. Let us put bit- 
terness out of them. 
Is proof of this lacking? Hereis the Tougaloo 
News telling of the depression in the South 
pecause of the phenomenally low price of cot- 
ton, which, while it may give cheaper dress 
fabrics to some, is pinching the Southern 
planters—white and black. They in turn have 
difficulty in paying their ‘‘ hands,”’ and these 
have little or no money to pay the teachers 
graduated and sent out into the country by 
Tougaloo University, or to pay the tuition of 
pupils desirous of entering or remaining at 
Tougaloo. What is true of Tougaloo is true, 
doubtless, of all institutions of Christian 
learning in the South. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM BOSTON. 


Tremont Temple Bazar. 


A big undertaking successfully carried 
out characterizes the recent fair of the Bap- 
tists for the furnishing of their new Temple, 
now in process of erection. Decked out 
gorgeously with flags and bunting, and with 
patchwork quilts of exquisite finish scat- 
tered here and there, Music Hall, with its 
floor largely occupied by canopied tables 
prettily decorated, nearly lost its identity 
and assumed a gay and festive appearance 
for a week; and the busy lady managers and 
bustling crowd of visitors lent to the usually 
gloomy interior an air of cheerfulness and 
homelikeness which were an attraction alike 
on pleasant and stormy days. A serious 
handicap in making the arrangements was 
the lack of room, occasioned in part, curi- 
ously enough, by the excessive generosity 
of the friends of the church, not only in this 
city, State and country, but in lands across 
the water, including Germany, England, 
Scotland and Bulgaria, where the genial 
pastor, Dr. G. C. Lorimer, in his journeys 
abroad, has won mapy friends for himself 
and his church. The counters were laden 
with large and small articles of foreign 
make, as well as from many States in this 
country. But owing to the spontaneous co- 
operation on the part of the givers who wish 
to further the success of the temple, a com- 
plete display of all the salable goods was 
impossible. As in the main hall so in 
Bumstead, the quarters which served as a 
café were too limited, and the seats for 400 
persons had to accommodate many more 
than that number. In every way, there- 
fore, the fair has met with unexpected suc-’ 
cess, The attendance has been large, aver- 
aging over 2,500 daily, and the receipts have 
been very satisfactory. 

Secretaries Confer. 

The annual meeting in this city of the 
secretaries of the New England Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, Oct. 30, 31, was well at- 
tended. Among the questions discussed 
were: The Diversion of Gifts from General to 
Specific Objects, The Maine Plan of Securing 
Comity, The New Bureau of Ministerial Sup- 
ply, Means of Increasing the Circulation of 
the Home Missionary, Institutional Churches 
in Country Towns, The Ordination of 
Women and The Value of Rallies and Field 
Days. The presence of the field secretaries, 
Messrs. Puddefoot and Shelton, and of Mrs. 
Caswell and Dr, Josiah Strong gave special 
zest to the discussions. 


At the Andover House, 

Seven men are now in residence at the 
Andover House, Amherst, Harvard, Dart- 
mouth and Bowdoin all being represented 
among them. Thereis talk of starting an 
affiliated settlement on the same street of 
kindergarten teachers, who shall apply the 
principles acquired at their training schools 
to the children in the neighborhood. Miss 
Lucy Wheelock has long been desirous of 
having such a center of operations for the 
young women who receive her instruction 
at Chauncy Hall and of bringing thus the 
advantages of the kindergarten movement 
to the very doors of the poor. Another art 
exhibition is likely to be held this coming 
winter, and one of the Andover House men 
is seeking to provide a high grade of street 
and home music for Sunday afternoons and 
evenings to counteract the attractions of 
low places of amusement, against whose 
Sunday exhibitions a vigorous crusade is 
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just now being planned by several organiza- 
tions interested in Sabbath observance. 

Another resident of the house, during the 
past summer, spent several weeks in a tene- 
ment in a thickly settled region of the 
South End, but which is so walled in from 
the noise and excitement of Washington 
Street and Harrison Avenue as to constitute 
a little village by itself. The fruit of his 
observations will make interesting reading, 
and just here it may be said that quite a 
literature arising from the investigation of 
lodging house and tramp life and from close 
study of the labor movement and its leaders 
is growing up, magazines like the Forum and 
North American and even the Atlantic show- 
ing a decided interest in material of this 
character. Soin various ways the influence 
of the Andover House and of its sister in- 
stitution, the Denison House, is widening 
and strengthening. 

Outwitted. 

We have had at least one conspicuous 
case in which the forces of righteousness 
have met the saloon power and vanquished 
it. A liquor dealer applied for a first-class 
license permitting him to carry on a retail 
business on the corner of Berkeley and 
Dover Streets, a biscuit toss from the doors 
of Berkeley Temple. Then up rose Rev. 
R. B. Tobey, who as a member of one of the 
Municipal League committees has done 
much quiet but effective work the past sum- 
mer, and asked if this was to be allowed 
when already within five minutes’ walk of 
the church twenty-three licensed saloons 
were dealing out liquid poison week in and 
week out. Yes, this minister of the gospel 
dared to protest, and, summoning to his aid 
a few of the intrepid young men of the 
church, a systematic campaign of opposi- 
tion was begun. The Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist Church, a little further up the street, 
brought through its members added influ- 
ence to bear, and in the course of a-very few 
days petitions praying that the license be 
not granted were rolling in upon the police 
commissioners, signed by the officers of the 
churches named, the managers of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the Em- 
erson School of Oratory, whose institutions 
would be likely to suffer damage from the 
saloon, and by various higbly estéemed citi- 
zens of the South End. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Would-Be-Rumseller was 
not inactive. He collected all the favorable 
testimony he could and employed one of 
the ablest lawyers in the city. The case 
came on last week, and though Mr. Tobey 
pleaded his own side he was more than a 
match for the subtleties of the opposition 
counsel, and the police commissioners de- 
cided that the license should not be granted. 
Doubtless, had the good people in that part 
of the city failed to bestir themselves, 
another center of evil influence would have 
been established right in their midst. The 
statement of these facts carries their lesson. 
An English Novelist’s Reception. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s first appearance here 
was at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, where the 
same enthusiastic welcome which has been 
accorded him elsewhere was given by a 
large audience that included many eminent 
professional people. He has a powerful, 
well-knit frame, carries himself with almost 
a military air and charms the listener at 
once with his rich, resonant voice, free from 
all elocutionary tricks. He recounted in- 
cidents of his childhood, youth and literary 
struggles with an inimitable commingling of 
seriousness and drollery, attributing to his 
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mother his gift for story-telling, and inter- 
spersed the narrative with selections from 
his published books. The original of the 
now famous Sherlock Holmes is Dr. Bell, 
his old professor in the medical college 
at Edinburgh. His painstaking as a writer 
of fiction is illustrated by the statement 
that he read 115 books in order to obtain 
material for The White Company, a romance 
of the times of Edward III. Dr. Doyle has 
had a varied career for a man only thirty- 
five, having practiced medicine, traveled 
through Africa and the Arctic Seas and made 
for himself a brilliant record as a writer. 
His father is an artist and his signature of 
a D with alittle bird perched upon it (whence 
his nickname of Dickey Doyle) may be seen 
upon the cover design of London Punch. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The City Election. 

We are passing through a political cam- 
paign which will long be remembered as 
ove of the most personal and unsatisfactory 
in the history of our municipal life. No 
doubt what is called ‘‘the gang,” with 
headquarters in the City Hall, and the 
police under its control, are responsible for 
it, although a portion of the press is by no 
means guiltless. First came the defeat of 
the efforts to put an end to gambling. The 
mayor gave his word of honor that gambling 
should cease, and that the legal authorities 
should push the trials rapidly. The trials 
were a farce, and now gambling is more 
open than ever and the number of resorts 
are increased. Frauds in registration have 
also been detected on a large scale, and un- 
less all signs tail itis the purpose to prevent 
‘a fair vote and an honest count.’? Just 
on the eve of the election the mayor, in- 
dignant’ at being charged with collusion 
with criminals, arrests John R.. Tanner, 
manager of the Republican campaign, be- 
cause in his circular to voters he has re- 
peated what the Democratic press of the 
city has said, that the city government has 
been levying blackmail on dens of vice in 
order to get money for the campaign. The 
charge is less specific than that made by 
Rey. W. G. Clarke of the Civic Federation, 
who declared that the amounts received 
vary from $9,000 to $30,000 a month. More 
than ever we feel how necessary it is that 
politics, at least in our cities, be purified if 
the country is to live. 


The Academy of Sciences. 

Wednesday evening was a time of rejoic- 
ing among the members of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. After years of wan- 
dering and homelessness the Mathew Laf- 
flin Memorial Building was thrown open to 
the public. Mr. Lafflin is over ninety years 
old and was too feeble to be present, but 
was ably represented by his son, who ex- 
pressed his father’s joy in the completion 
of the building. The structure is an im- 
posing one and is admirably arranged for 
its purpose. It isnotto be made a museum, 
although it will be open every day in the 
week, but a gathering place for such speci- 
mens as will help real students. Though 
costing over $100,000 the present structure 
is only a wing of the proposed building, 
and if we may judge from what members 
of the academy say another wing will soon 
be necessary. 

The academy has had acheckered history, 
although a creditable one. Founded in 1857 
by such men as Drs. Davis and Andrews 
and E. W. Blatchford, Esq., incorporated in 
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1859, it has gained fame through the dis- 
coveries of Robert Kannicott, once its di- 
rector, who died suddenly on the Yukon 
River in Alaska while on one of his tours of 
research, from the writings of Col. J. W. 
Foster, once closely allied with the academy, 
and from the labors of the lamented Dr. 
William Stimson, who passed away in 1872. 
The building in which the academy met 
during the first decade of its life was par- 
tially destroyed by fire in 1866. The build- 
ing which took its place, with all its con- 
tents, was destroyed in the fire of 1871. 
Although strenuous efforts were made to 
put the academy again on its feet they failed 
utterly. So the specimens were stored from 
1873 to 1890 in the old Exposition Building 
on the lake front, the building in which so 
many presidential conventions have met. 
No wonder that our scientists are in a 
happy mood. The completion of this build- 
ing and the placing of the academy’s speci- 
mens where they can be seen will give an 
immense impulse to scientific study here, 
and furnish the opportunity for a good deal 
of original work. 

A Librarian for the Newberry. 

At last the suspense has ended and a sue- 
cessor for the lamented Dr. W. F. Poole has 
been found in Mr. John Vance Cheney of 
San Francisco. Mr. Cheney has made a lit- 
erary reputation as a writer for the Century, 
and in addition to his knowledge of books 
it is expected that he will gather around 
him quite a company of literary and schol- 
arly people. The opening is one which 
ought to satisfy any man’s ambition. Itis 
expected that Mr. Cheney will begin his 
work in less than a month, The election 
was not quite unanimous. This was hardly 
possible among so many competitors. The 
library has already secured hundreds and 
thousands of rare books, and as it stands in 
some departments is among the best in the 
country. Lovers of books are also rejoicing 
at the steady, one might almost say rapid, 
advancement toward completion of the mag- 
nificent building in which our great public 
library is to be housed. It is on the lake 
front, near the suburban depot of the Illi- 
nois Central, and at the same time is easily 
accessible to every part of the city. 

The Art Gallery. 

This home of art, where the Parliament 
of Religions and the congresses of the 
World’s Fair were held, was thrown open 
Tuesday evening to invited guests, who to 
the number of 2,600 viewed the treasures 
which are here found. The Field Memorial 
Room, with its almost priceless pictures, 
was the center of attraction, yet in every 
corner of the vast edifice objects are to be 
seen worthy of the most careful study. 
Few people in Chicago know what a mag- 
nificent art collection has been brought to- 
gether at their very doors. Already it is 
claimed that it has but three or four rivals 
in America. 

The Central Church Again. 

It has been decided, after a vote to d@is- 
band, to goon. Services will be held Sun- 
day morning as usual. Dr. Gunsaulus has 
declined to leave Plymouth Church, although 
tempting offers were made to him, Some 
have thought that the Auditorium could 
be filled if he would consent to preach in 
it. But wiser counsels have prevailed and 
the doctor will stay with a people who are 
thoroughly loyal to him, and who are con- 
tent if he will but preach Sunday morning 
that he give his days and nights also to 
Armour Mission, It is a wonder hew he 
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ean carry the burdens which are upon him. 
Probably his sermon in Music Hall last 
Sunday morning is the cause of the change 
in feeling which has come over many of 
those who had previously voted to give 
up the church. Next Sunday Dr. Barrows 
or President Angell of Ann Arbor, it is 
hoped, will preach. The pulpit is to be 
supplied from week to week till some one 
is permanently secured for the place. 

The Memorial Chapel and the Y. M. C. Auditorium. 

The friends of Professor Swing, and his 
daughters, with their husbands, have sig- 
nified their pleasure in the plan of having 
a memorial chapel on the university cam- 
pus. A quarter of a million is a large sum 
to raise, but President Harper says it can 
be obtained, and as he knows no such word 
as fail we may probably safely count on 
seeing the chapel built within a year. Sun- 
day afternoon the Y. M. C. A. dedicated, 
with appropriate services, its beautiful new 
auditorium. It will seat 1,300 people, and 
is so far from the street as to make it one of 
the quietest and pleasantest places in the 
eity for religious gatherings This great 
temple is now complete. The property is 
worth, according to authorized estimates, 
$1,750,000, and is as attractive a place as 
can be found anywhere in the world for 
young men. The class work of the associa- 
tion is making marvelous progress. 

The Woman’s Board of the Interior. 

The annual meeting of this enterprising 
body of Christian women took place this 
week in Plymouth Church. The attendance 
was large and enthusiastic. Every moment 
of the three days’ sessions from Tuesday 
till Thursday was occupied. Papers of rare 
interest, addresses from returned mission- 
aries, Prof. Graham Taylor and Dr. Gunsau- 
lus, made the gathering unusually attract- 

‘ive. There was some disappointment that 
only a little more than $65,000 were raised 
last year, and that the treasury is hampered 
by a debt of $9,000, but the women unani- 
mously decided to raise $80,000 the coming 
year, so that the debt may be removed and 
the work carried on without being cut 
down. The presence of Mrs. Capron, who 
has been in the city more than a week, 
holding meetings with the ladies in different 
sections of the city, has been a great blessing. 

One of the features was the prominence 
given to sectional meetings for children’s 
work, for junior work, work in Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and to gatherings of 
the officers and members of auxiliary soci- 
eties. The junior hour on Thursday after- 
noon, in which the work of young ladies’ 
societies was described by Mrs. Moses Smith, 
that of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations by Miss Effie K. Price, that of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies by Mr. S. L. Mer- 
shon, who spoke so admirably at Madison, 
with missionary addresses from Miss Ellen 

_M. Blakely of Turkey and Miss Emily Bis- 
sell of India, was exceedingly interesting. 
This meeting closed with a covenant for all, 
explained and emphasized by Mrs. Capron. 

The closing addresses in the evening were 
by Mrs Sorabji Cavalier of India and Dr. 
Gunsaulus, who spoke on Christianity and 
Woman. One can but hope that some of the 
enthusiasm of this meeting may impart it- 
self to the husbands of the women who 
gathered here, and that some way may be 
devised by the committee on finance for the 
Interior to appeal to every one of them to 
give something to missions on their own ac- 
count as well as on account of their wives, 

Chicago, Nov. 3 FRANKLIN. 
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ROBERT HUME RETURNS TO INDIA. 


His many friends and acquaintances, as well 
as the larger public that knows him only by 
reputation, will be glad to look upon the feat- 
ures of Rev. R.A Hume, who, after seventeen 
months furlough in this country, sailed for 
his field from New York Oct.31. Few mission- 
aries of the American Board are better known 
than Mr. Humeand none more honored. Heis 
a noble type of the modern missionary, keenly 
alive to all present day problems, thoroughly 
conversant with the religious systems whose 
adherents he is striving to win to the Christian 
faitb, and possessed with a fervor almost ap- 
ostolic in its intensity. 

He has already crossed the Atlantic five 
times, having been born in Bombay and com- 
ing when a lad to this country for education, 
graduating at Yale College in 1868 and at An- 
dover Seminary in 1873. In August of the 
next year he sailed for India, and there for 
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twenty years he has labored untiringly in 
the Mahrati Mission—preaching, establishing 
schools, utilizing the printing press and in 
other ways making his influence felt far and 
wide. This peried of service has been inter- 
rupted by only two visits to America, inclua@- 
ing the one just ended, the first occurring in 
1885. While here he has been in frequent de- 
mand for missionary addresses in churches 
and has given several extremely interesting 
talks to parlor companies. He goes back, we 
trust, todo the best work of his life, for he 
is still far from being a veteran. The Con- 
gregationalist expects to publish articles from 
his pen growing out of his recent cgntact with 
American church life and Christian activity. 


———— ee 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Examiner has the first cf a valuable 
series of articles on Ethical Monism by the 
president of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rey. Dr. Augustus H. Strong, LL. D., the first 
of which contains the following significant 
admission: ‘‘It is not too much to say that 
the monistic philosophy, in its various forms, 
holds at present almost undisputed sway in 
our American universities. Harvard and 
Yale, Brown and Cornell, Princeton and 
Rochester, Toronto and Ann Arbor, Boston 
and Chicago, are all teaching it... . This 
universal tendency toward monism—is it a 
wave of unbelief, set a-going by an evil intelli- 
gence in order to overwhelm and swamp the 
religion of Christ? Or is it a mighty move- 
meat of the Spirit of God, giving to thought 
ful men, all unconsciously to themselves, a 
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deeper understanding of truth, and preparing 
the way for the reconciliation of diverse creeds 
and parties by disclosing their hidden ground 
of unity? I confess that I have come to be- 
lieve the latter alternative to be possibly, and 
even probably, the correct one; and I am in- 
clined to welcome the new philosophy as a 
most valuable helper in interpreting the word 
and the works of God. Monism is, without 
much doubt, the philosophy of the future, and 
the only question wonld seem t» be whether 
it shall be an ethical and Christian, or a non- 
ethical and anti-Christian, monism,”’ 

The November Review of Reviews says: ‘ Dr. 
Parkburst is the most authoritative citizen of 
New York.... Nothing like his personal 
victory has ever been witnessed, so far as we 
are aware, in any American community.” 
W. T. Stead,in the same periodical, comment- 
ing on Mr. Giadstone’s indorsement of the 
Gothenburg system, gives this advice to the 
temperance people of England: ‘‘The mo- 
ment, therefore, seems eminently propitious 
for the summoning of a conference between 
the Gothenburgers ov the one side and the 
Lawsonites on the other. Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter expresses the opinion of a great mass 
of moderate practical reformers, and it will 
encourage them to insist upon having a voice 
in the question which has been handled in 
such a manner as to land the country in what 
Mr. Gladstone truly calls a miserable and 
contemptible predicament. Suchaconference 
should endeavor to establish a modus vivendi 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Wilfred 
Lawson. If such an agreement could be es- 
tablished something might be done; if not, 
the publican will remain in the future as he 
has been in the past, the master of the sit- 
uation.” 

Dean Hodges of the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., recently 
said: ‘‘ I know, and you know, that no minis- 
ter of this church, in either pulpit or parish, 
or professor’s chair, from the bishop down to 
the newest student in the theological school, 
has called in question, by direct statement or 
remotest inference, in word or in thought, the 
divinity of Jesus Christ.” Rev. William B. 
Frisby, one of the leaders among the ritualists 
in the diocese of Massachusetts, commenting 
on this statement in the Churchman, says: 
‘The dean must know that there are men in 
the ministry of the church in this diocese who 
do not hold the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ as promulgated in his sermon, a few of 
them openly denying the virgin birth, many 
more asserting the posszbdility and allowableness 
of believing in our Lord’s divinity without 
believing in His virgin birth. . Now Dean 
Hodges cannot deny that two of the students 
of the Episcopal Theological School were re- 
jected last spring by the examining chaplains 
of this diocese (and afterwards by the stand- 
ing committee upon the written statement of 
the faith of the young men, signed by them- 
selves), because of their unsoundness in the 
faith as touching our Lord’s divinity, and yet 
were given their graduates’ degree at the sub- 
sequent Commencement of the theological 


school. Can these two men join the dean in 
his declaration of ‘the divinity of Jesus 
Christ ’—‘ that God was incarnate in Him of 


the Virgin Mary’?”’ 

The Christian Advocate is fortunate in having 
secured from Rey. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends a 
series of articles on Old Testament Criticism. 
He says: “‘ One thing which the last five years 
have taught me is that the questions which 
criticism raises cannot be settled by mere 
argument. Demonstration is out of the ques- 
tion. Probability is all that can be reached, 
and inthe logic of probability much depends 
upon presuppositions and upon personal pe- 
culiarities of the critic. ... A second lesson 
which I have learned is, that while the present 
problems of the Old Testament are perfectly 
legitimate, their satisfactory solution is some- 
thing which need not be looked for.” No new 
Bible will be the outcome. ... Apart from 
tradition, the literary problem is insoluble, 
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and the only question of importance is whether 
the record as it stands bears upon it the stamp 
of general truthfulness.” 

In the following poem by Mr. R. W. Gilder, 
in Harper’s Weekly, there is, undoubtedly, 
direct reference to the situation in New York 
State and municipal politics: 

SCORN, 
Who are the men that good men most despise? 

Not they who, ill-begot, and spawned in shame, 
Riot, and rob, and rot before men’s eyes; 

Who basely live, and, dying, leave no name. 
These are the piteous refuse of mankind; 

Fatal the ascendant star when they were born, 
Distort in body, starved in soul-and mind. ~ 

Ah! not for them the good man’s bitter scorn. 

He only is the despicable one 

Who lightly sells his honor as a shield 
For fawning knaves to hide them from the sun. 

Too nice for crime, yet, coward, he doth yield 
For crime a shelter. Swift to Paradise 
The contrite thief, not Judas with his price! 

ABROAD. 


The Belgian correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, commenting on the significance of 
the recent election there, says: ‘* Last and not 
least is the working together of Clericals and 
Socialists against Liberals as against the 
common enemy. Now these are precisely the 
tendencies which are at work everywhere on 
the Continent, notably in France, Italy and 
Germany. Those who can clear their minds 
of the cant of labels and watchwords with 
which political parties manage to accredit 
themselves will see no great reason to mourn 
over a dying Liberalism. It was the creed 
of doctrinaires, that is, of politicians who 
wished to govern the world by abstract doc- 
trines, mainly learned in England. Free 
trade was to make every one rich, education 
without reference to the religious habits of 
the people was to make men good, and so on 
for the rest. The system has doubtless been 
of use in its time, if only by disciplining its 
adversaries into a practical sense of the every- 
day needs of the people. But it was opposed 
to all scientific ideas of the evolution of soci- 
ety, which grows slowly and not by sudden 
winds of doctrine.”’ 
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SOMETHING NEW IN THE SETTLE- 
MENT LINE, 


BY H. A. B. 


The college settlement idea originated on 
the other side of the sea and there it has 
had its best embodiment, though Hull 
House in Chicago, our best American set- 
tlement, is a good second to the Mansfield 
House, which, all things considered, ranks 
at the head in London. Yet it isto Edin- 
burgh, rather than to London, that we must 
look for a decidedly novel working-out of 
the same conception of social duty which 
has found practical expression in such use- 
ful enterprises as Toynbee Hall and Mans- 
field House, in the Andover and Denison 
Houses, in Hull House and kindred institu- 
tions. 

All these use as the basis of operations 
houses located in the poorer sections of 
their respective cities. The residents go 
forth thence into the homes in the neigh- 
borhood on their errands of love and sym- 
pathy. When they return they can shut 
the front door and wall out much of the 
misery which confronts them through the 
day, securing the privacy which a family on 
the Back Bay or on Fifth Avenue possesses. 

The Edinburgh idea, which because of 
the modesty of its projectors has only re 
cently attracted attention, is to take a flat 
in a tenement house and colonize it with 
students or families, who are forced to use 
the same alleys, courts and staircases which 
the denizens use. There these collegians 
live, with peverty, suffering, and perhaps 
crime, above them, below them, on all sides 
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of them. They thus become an integral 
part of tenement house life, subjecting 
themselves to many of its conditions though 
constituting, of course, a separate house- 
hold. 

When I was in Edinburgh six years ago I 
was struck, as all travelers must be, by tbe 
extent of the slum district and its appalling 
vice and squalor. Canongate then of a Sat- 
urday evening was, in some portions of it 
at least, a sewer for the human off-scouring 
of the city. Beggary, fighting, drunken- 
ness, woe were chronic. As one peered into 
the courts and heard the maudlin voices of 
the crowded population within, he felt in 
close contact with some of the worst rook- 
eries and the most depraved and hopeless 
humanity to be found in any of the old 
world cities. Here, if anywhere, one could 
understand what Tennyson means when, in 
his new Locksley Hall, he says: 


There the master scrimps his haggard sewpstress 
of her daily bread, 

There a eee sordid attic holds the living and the 
dead. 


There the smoldering fire of fever creeps across the 
rotted floor 

And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of 
the poor. 


This blot on fair Edinburgh stood out in 
more hideous boldness because of the scenic 
beauty, the historic prestige and the capti- 
vating attractions of the Scotch capital, 
with which it is in such striking contrast. 

I am not going on to say that all this 
is changed today, for there is still in Edin- 
burgh a plethora of sin and wretchedness, 
but the last two or three years have seen a 
movement set on foot which already has 
largely transformed certain tenements, and 
which holds the promise of radical and far- 
reaching improvements, The moving spirit 
is Professor Geddes, who has been, and I 
think still is, the occupant of the chair of 
botany in Edinburgh University. He is an 
accomplished scholar, has lived for long 
periods on the Continent, and is a man of 
great fertility of mind and of indomitable 
will. A year or two ago, with bis wife and 
child, he took up his abode in one of these 
tenements, renting a flat up two flights. 
Mrs. Geddes told me she never enjoyed a 
winter in London or Paris half as much as 
she did her winter in the slums. The only 
extremely objectionable thing was the odors. 

Professor Geddes has now moved further 
up the street to a new building erected 
under the shadow of the castle, where he is 
working out another pet idea of bringing 
together in residence families representing 
different walks and interests in life, but 
drawn together by the opportunity of sym- 
pathizing with and understanding the com- 
munity about them. Professor Drummond, 
I was told, intends to take a suite of rooms 
here and occupy them on his frequent visits 
to the city. Close by is another new build- 
ing, designed as a home for university stu- 
dents who may be able and willing to co- 
operate in schemes relating to the social 
welfare. 

Professor Geddes had no sooner moved 
out of the flat where his experiment began 
than a younger instructor, Mr. Herbertson, 
and his family moved in. I had the pleas 
sure of dining with them and of observing 
at close range the characteristics of life in a 
rookery, with neighbors whom a stranger 
might not choose to meet on a dark night 
but with whom the most peaceful and 
friendly relations have been established. 
Once through the narrow entrance and up 
the ill-smelling stairs, the residents obtain 
a fair measure of seclusion and live quite 
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as well as ordinary people of their station 
do, with good things to eat and a maid to 
serve them. Moreover, the glorious view 
from the back windows of Princess Street 
and the valley between is a partial com- 
pensation for the sights and sounds one 
witnesses in climbing to get it. 

What these professorial gentlemen have 
done, in a quiet way and with no desire to 
gain a reputation for heroism, has found 
imitation among quite a number of the stu- 
A group 
of young women, for instance, have taken a 
flat, and across the street a group of young 
men have taken another. They are not told 
that they must do missionary work if they 
come to live in these settlements. That is 
left entirely to their own option. But de- 
cent quarters are provided for them, and a 
pleasant atmosphere and fellowship, such 
as students create and enjoy, springs up 
spontaneously, while it is hoped that what 
they are forced to see every day will lead 
them in due time of their own accord to de- 
vote the hours not required for their regu- 
lar university work to efforts, each in his or 
her own way, to ameliorate the sunken and 
disheartened lives about them, 

I happened to be in Edinburgh on an 
evening when in one of these ‘‘ settlements”’ 
a reception was being given by the occu- 
pants to the friends inthe city. It was an 
extremely interesting occasion. Through a 
dark approach I entered a court which has 
an unenviable notoriety because of a murder 
committed there not many yearsago. As 
cending narrow stairs I found a scene which 
could hardly be characterized as anything 
less than brilliant. The wealth and culture 
of Edinburgh were represented in the 
guests, nearly all of whom wore evening 
dress, There were music and dancing and 
the atmosphere was like that of any enjoya 
ble party anywhere. The rooms were spa- 
cious and prettily furnished. The walls 
had been sciaped and the fine paneling 
brought to light which whitewash had con 
cealed for years. Many of these old Edin 
burgh rookeries were once the homes of 
people who moved in fashionable and court 
circles, and life in them today isn’t ‘half 
bad,’’ as the English say, provided some 
judicious and inexpensive renovations are 
permitted. 

This, then, in outline, is the new scheme 
for reclaiming the slums of Edinburgh. It 
is an effort to intermingle in «lose prox- 
imity the well-to do and intelligent classes 
with the poor and illiterate so that a better 
community life shall result. There is money 
behind this movement. The Lord Provost 
of the city, himself a physician of repute 
and interested in all that pertains to sani- 
tary reform, is co-operating actively. “Men 
of means and social and political influence, 
whose names, were I at liberty to mention 
them, would instantly command confidence, 
are giving it substantial aid. It will be in- 
teresting to observe its further develop- 
ments. Whether Professor Geddes will be 
able to realize his partly formulated plan of 
getting control, little by little, of all the 
property now swarming with the poor and 
the unfortunate, and of substituting well- 
conducted dwelling houses, remains to be 
seen. What in that event will become of 
the ‘other half’ now living in them is still 
another problem. But at all events it is 
one of the most noteworthy and praise- 
worthy endeavors in the field of sociologi- 
cal effort going on today anywhere in 
Christendom. 
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It is many years since anything could be 
found that marked the birthplace of Will- 
iam Goodell in the little town of Temple- 
ton, Mass. But in 1792 there stood upon a 
hillside just outside the village a one-story 
house, containing a garret floored with 
rough boards beneath which were two 
rooms. One of these rooms answered the 
purpose of kitchen, dining room and parlor; 
the’ other was a small bedroom (containing 
a bed for the parents and under this a trun- 
dle-bed that was rolled out at night for the 
children), The family library, composed of 
the Bible, Watts’s Psalms, Pike’s Cases of 
Conscience, the second volume of Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs and the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, was counted the richest possession. 

In this typical New England home was 
born William Goodell, Feb. 14,1792. The 
piety of his father was of the rarest type, 
and he presents a vivid picture of the times 
seated upon the stout old family horse hold- 
ing one child in his arms, his wife sitting 
on a pillion behind with another child in 
her arms and a third clinging to her—all on 
their way to the church in spite of storm 
or tempest. Mrs. Goodell, the mother, 
though called toa life of pinching economy, 
and at length of protracted and painful ill- 
ness, was the embodiment of delicacy, taste 
and industry, as well as of meekness and 
cevoted piety. 

William Goodell had a delicate constitu- 
tion, and it was evident early that he could 
not endure a life of manual labor. His 
father earnestly desired that he should be- 
come a minister and encouraged his son to 
attempt an education, although he had no 
money. At length they heard of benefici- 
ary aid given at Phillips Academy and the 
son caught at this hope; he walked and rode 
sixty miles. to Andover, and walked the 
whole distance back home again, weary and 
footsore. The charity fund was overloaded 
and he must, for one quarter, at least, get 
on without help. The time soon came for 
the opening of the term, and without money 
or credit this lad set forth again, and there 
is no braver or more pathetic sight than 
that of William Goodell plodding his way 
through sixty miles, his trunk strapped to 
his back, to the permanent injury of his 
spine, the boys hooting at him in the streets. 
At Andover he found atemporary home in 
the house of an intemperate shoemaker, 
whose wife bestowed upon him with kind- 
ness the few comforts her very humble home 
provided. His family refer with pride to 
his first lesson at the academy. It was in 
the Latin grammar; when calied on he re- 
‘ cited the first page verbatim, coarse print 
and fine, notes and all, then the second and 
third page in like manner, much to the sat- 
isfied amusement of his instructor, Mr. 
Adams, and from that moment he kept the 
good will of his teachers. 

At the close of this first quarter Lieut.- 
Governor Phillips volunteered to pay the 
boy’s expenses. In his second year his 
“uncle, Solomon Goodell of Vermont, wrote 
to Mr. Adams to know if the boy was 
‘‘worth raising,’’ and received such a reply 
that he sent him a fine yoke of oxen. After 
his preparatory studies he entered Dart- 
mouth College, Sept. 24, 1813. Here, 
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Missionaries of the Church. 


III. William Goodell. 
By Rev. C. C. Crercan, D. D. 


through the influence of Mr. Adams, he re- 
ceived $100 per year from the beneficiary 
funds of Kimball Union Academy. This 
amount, together with the money received 
from his teaching school during the winter, 
defrayed his college expenses. The glimpses 
had of his college life show the same min- 
gling of good humor, earnest activity and 
piety which characterized his whole subse- 
quent life. 

Near the close of his freshman year he 
seems to have considered the question of 
entering the missionary field, and in 1817 
he became one of the sacred band in the 
theological seminary at Andover, the mis- 
sionary band. 

After his graduation he made an engage- 
ment to visit several States and awaken 
interest in foreign missions, and in this 
work met with much success. In Septem- 
ber, 1822, the American Board held its an- 
nual meeting at New Haven, Ct., and Good- 
ell was then ordained and destined to the 
mission in Palestine. On Noy. 19 he was 
married to Miss Abigail Davis at Holden, 
Mass., and a few days later Mr. and Mrs, 
Goodell embarked from New York in the 
vessel Shepherdess. 

The Shepherdess, after a pleasant and 
prosperous voyage, arrived, Jan. 21, 1823, 
at the island of Malta, then a sort of school- 
house where the missionaries bound for 
the Orient prepared for their future labors. 
There the Goodells remained until Oct. 22, 
1823, when they left for Beyroot. Owing 
to the unsettled state of things at Jerusa- 
lem, it was deemed advisable to remain 
there foratime. Extracts from Mr. Good- 
ell’s letters give vivid pictures of their life 
and surroundings at this place. A single 
passage will show how many languages it 
was necessary the missionaries should be 
familiar with: ‘‘We must daily read the 
Scriptures in ancient Greek, modern Greek, 
Armenian, Arabic, Italian and English, and 
frequently hear them read in Syriac, Hebrew 
and French. 

For a time everything connected with the 
missionary work in Beyroot went on pros- 
perously. Within the first year an order 
from the Maronite patriarch forbade the 
people to receive the Holy Scriptures cir- 
culated by the missionaries and required 
all to return them or burn those they had 
received. The war between Greece and 
Turkey was then raging. The lives of the 
missionaries were in constant danger. For 
two years Mr. Goodell seldom closed his 
eyes to sleep without first planning means 
of escape. His family was at length sent 
to the mountains for safety, and he could 
only visit them by stealth. The continu- 
ance of the troubles determined them to 
withdraw-for a time to Malta, where Mr. 
Goodell commenced his great work of trans- 
lating the Bible into Armeno-Turkish, and 
here he issued the entire New Testament. 

In 1831 the Board sent Mr. Goodell to 
the chief scene of his lifelong labors in 
Constantinople. His wife and the women 
who accompanied her were supposed to be 
the first American women who ever visited 
the place. 

Two months after their arrival came that 
terrible conflagration which swept more 
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than a square mile of the city with indis- 
It consumed nearly 
all of Mr. Goodell’s property, including 
manuscripts and books. For a time he was 
a wanderer, and three weeks later found 
himself in the vicinity of the plague and 
cholera with his wife and newborn son, In 
spite of all his misfortunes, he preached 
wherever he could find an audience, and 
an American traveler who was present at 
one of these services wrote: ‘‘ Itis certainly 
not among the least of the novelties of our 
situation to hear a Yankee clergyman 
preaching in Italian on the banks of the 
Bosporus to an audience composed of rep- 
resentatives of half a dozen nations assem- 
bled from various quarters of the globe.”’ 

Within a few weeks Mr. Goodell had 
established among the Greeks four so-called 
Lancasterian schools, which were soon 
largely increased in number. He was also 
engaged in personal work with the Ar- 
menians, 

The first school for girls in May, 18382, 
created a great commotion. The gospel 
began to take effect and, in spite of many 
trials, Mr. Goodell’s work was most suc- 
cessful until the persecution, attended with 
exile and imprisonment of converts, in 1839. 
At this time from six to ten thousand vic- 
tims weekly were dying from the plague. 
Everything was suspended but sickness and 
death. The persecution did not abate with 
the cholera; it grew fiercer and fiercer and 
threatened to break up all missionary oper- 
ations. But at.the darkest moment the 
sultan’s, army was defeated at Aleppo, and 
in the sudden death of Sultan Mahmond 
himself the hand of violence was arrested, 

In the year 1841 Mr, Goodell had accom- 
plished what may be considered his one 
greatest achievement—the translation of 
the entire Bible into the Armeno-Turkish 
language. It was a toilsome but loving la- 
bor of many years and was revised again 
and again, to become one of the landmarks 
of missionary effort in Turkey. After the 
publication of the Armeno-Turkish Bible 
he was enabled to engage in a greater va- 
riety of labors and to exert a steadily grow- 
ing influence within and without the mis- 
sionary circle. 

To follow him through the details of his 
missionary life and experiences would be to 
give a history of the mission in Constanti- 
nople for a generation. He preached the 
gospel in six different languages, and by his 
scholarship he achieved ‘‘a work that fairly 
places his name beside that of Wyclif and 
Tyndale.”’ 

When Mr. Goodell entered Constantinople 
he was surrounded by misrepresentation 
and opposition on every hand and his work 
seemed to promise little success, but he 
lived to rejoice in the achievement of, his 
fondest hope, to see the Turkish govern- 
ment steadily change its attitude, a formal 
bill of rights issued in 1839, a charter 
granted in 1850 for the Protestant church, 
schools for girls, colleges and theological 
seminaries flourishing in the Turkish em- 
pire, an energetic band of churches organ- — 
ized and the American mission work in Tur- 
key profoundly respected. 

Mr. Goodell was himself deeply loved 
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and honored. After nearly thirty years of 
voluntary exile he and Mrs. Goodell visited 
America in 1851 by special request of the 
American Board. And for the two years 
following he gave his time entirely to trav- 
eling in this country in aid of foreign mis- 
sions. He addressed more than four hun- 
dred congregations and met the students of 
many colleges and theological seminaries. 

In 1853 Dr. and Mrs. Goodell returned to 
Constantinople. In this year began the 
Crimean War, which for a time clouded 
the missions in Turkey and was the occa- 
sion of much anxiety to the friends of the 
cause throughout the world. But in 1856 
the sacred edict, known as the Hatti Huma- 
youn, was issued by the sultan, and was 
regarded by the friends of evangelical Chris- 
tianity as a real charter of religious free- 
dom to all subjects. 

From this time Dr. Goodell continued his 
work with increasing influence and honor 
and to the ever enduring cause of Chris- 
tianity. But at last failing strength and 
advancing years admonished him that his 
work in foreign lands was nearly done. He 
published forty-eight of his sermons in the 
Turkish language, wrote a farewell letter 
to the Protestant churches and requested 
of the American Board a release. 

After his arrival in America he made his 
home with his son in Philadelphia. Here 
he had a Bible class of business men and 
entered into the Christian activities of 
the times. During the remaining eighteen 
months of his life he visited many cities 
and addressed large audiences. The most 
memorable of all his appearances in public 
was when he attended the meeting of the 
American Board in Chicago, October, 1865. 
No one will ever forget him who saw him 
there, with his velvet cap wrought with 
Arabic sentences by the schoolgirls of 
Aleppo, or who felt the hush when he rose 
and addressed the great assembly: ‘‘ When 
I went from my native land in 1822 it was 
to go to Jerusalem; there I expected to 
live, to labor and to die. I have never been 
there. I have now set my face toward the 
New Jerusalem, taking Chicago in my 
way.” 

Mr. Goodell died the following year, and 
Mrs. Goodell, the loving and faithful com- 
panion of his entire missionary life, who 
had shared his toils and trials by land and 
sea, who had lived to return with him to 
their native land, survived him but a short 
time, dying at her son’s, Dr. William Good- 
ell’s, in the summer of 1871. 


STATUS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTRY. 


BY REY. JAMES H. ROSS. 


About ten years ago a cry of alarm issued 
from Congregationaland Presbyterian sources 
over an alleged deficiency of ministers, actual 
and prospective. It soon ceased and has not 
been heard in morerecent years. In the main, 
the allegations now are that there is a surplus 
in large cities, in some of the home missionary 
States and Territories and in the home mis- 
sionary work of the older States and sections. 
Proof may be found, so far as Congregational- 
ists are concerned, in several divisions of the 
last report of our Home Missionary Society. 
Secretary J. B. Clark says: ‘‘It bas been at 
least three years since I remember receiving 
any complaint from any superintendent con- 
cerning a Jack of men for his field.”’” Some of 
the superintendents report a chronic defi- 
ciency, but the deficiency seems to be one of 
quality rather than of numbers. 

In response to a list of inquiries, intended 
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to ascertain the general situation, not for 
private but for public benefit, such answers as 
the following have been received: ‘‘ Special 
surplus this year”; “The list of vacancies 
has been lessening for a year’; ‘Our fields 
are more generally supplied than for some 
years past’”’; ‘‘Surplus has existed for some 
years ’’; ‘‘ There has been a surplus for about 
eighteen months’’; ‘‘Some tendency for the 
last two years toward crowding’’; ‘‘ Surplus 
two years or more’”’; ‘‘ A surplus since 1887’; 
“A large surplus . . . for the last seven years, 
though not so large as now’’; ‘‘ There is a 
surplus in California because it is a health 
resort.’”? The existence of a ministerial bureau 
is apt to tend to centralization. 

This surplus means much. It is sure to re- 
ceive less attention than it deserves. A sift- 
ing process should begin earlier, the nearer to 
the source of supply the better. One superin- 
tendent writes: ‘If I want a hard field occu- 
pied, I must find a man beyond fifty years 
old.’”? The Washingtoo Band from Yale Semi- 
nary, however, and the Andover Band in 
Maine have shown abandon and self-sacrifice, 
heroism and efficiency. 

The answers received from specialists con- 
sulted affirm that, contrary to the general im- 
pression, nearly if not quite one-half of the 
retired ministers have retired voluntarily. 
One who has had a dozen years of experience 
in the same office and State says: 

The usual deductions, drawn from the large 
number of ministers without charge, are wide 
of the mark. The problem of bringing the 
pastorless churches and the unemployed min- 
isters together is an unsolvable one, for there 
are comparatively few such ministers availa- 
ble for the churches. The inference drawn 
that the larye number of ministers without 
charge are so involuntarily has little founda- 
tion in fact. 

Some of the problems relate to the history 
and composition of the local church as affect- 
ing the ministry, and to the nationality, de- 
nominational antecedents and degree of edu- 
cation of incoming munisters. Churches that 
have never graduated a minister, that have 
harassed a series of pastors and forced their 
withdrawal, or that have candidated without 
result for long periods in successive vacan- 
cies, can hardly charge their misfortunes to 
ministers. There must be, under such condi- 
tions, at least a divided responsibility. One 
pastor may have been at fault, but not the en- 
tire list of pastors. A Diotrephes among the 
membership, or a Diotrephesian family, the 
survival of historic disseusions, a refusal to 
discipline for rank offenses, or to yield to the 
ways and means of new yet not erratic leaders 
are some of the causes of such church histories. 

Congregationalism contains ministers from 
at least twenty-three denominations. It is 
receiving large additions from the greater 
denominations, like the Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian and Lutheran, and from all tbeir 
sub-divisions, such as the Methodist Episco- 
pal, the Methodist Protestant, the Free, the 
Wesleyan, the Primitive and the African 
Methodists; from the minor denominations, 
such as the Reformed Dutch and German, the 
Friends, the United Brethren and the Evan- 
gelical Association. There are several rea- 
sons for inquiry as to the probable and actual 
results of such additions, the motives and oc- 
casions of the changes, the nationality of the 
ministers, the degree of their education and 
spirituality and the outcome of these new alli- 
ances. 

Few change for doctrinal, many for personal 
and ecclesiastical reasons. The’ Methodists 
desire not to itinerate but to settle and abide. 
The Presbyterians desire to be accepted on 
their personal statement of their faith instead 
of a subscription to an old, historic creed. 
They want freedom for the methods and re- 
sults of Biblical scholarship. The Baptists 
disbelieve in baptism by immersion ‘as the 
only mode of baptism and they favor open 
communion. The Episcopalians (not numer- 
ous) seek freedom from the ritual and the 
High Church theory of the church. Congre- 
gationalism invites them or is inviting to 
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them, and they accept it for no other or better 
reason. Others have sought ‘“‘a living com- 
pensation.” 

But do the new comers adjust themselves 
to the traditions, methods and organizations 
of Congregationalism? That many do is to 
be assumed and correspondents have af- 
firmed ; thata large number do not, sufficiently 
large to present problems, is certain. To the 
question, ‘“‘ Do the ministers of other churches 
show aptness for our own, in working our 
polity, in pressing the work of the benevolent 
societies?’’ State secretaries reply as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ With a very few exceptions, they do 
not’’; ‘‘In general, no”’; ‘‘ As a rule, they do 
not”’; ‘The Methodists have the hardest work 
to come into line”; ‘‘ There is a deficiency of 
Congregationally trained ministers and a 
superabundance of men from other denomi- 
nations, especially the Methodists”; “‘ There 
has been an unusual movement of ministers 
from the smaller denominations in the last 
five years, and more especially the last year 
or two’’; ‘* In some cases they run the church 
for two or three years, as one of the denomi- 
nation just left. . . . Some Lutherans believe 
in confirmation so strongly as to slight con- 
version ... and receive poor material into 
our churches.” 

A technical distinction is made, which 
needs tobestated. The older States designate 
their executive official as secretary. The 
equivalent official in the young States and 
Territories is a superintendent, in the work of 
the National Society. Superintendents, in 
answer to the same question, reply: ‘Asa 
class, they cannot be compared with those 
trained in Congregational churches ”’; ‘‘ They 
fail in knowledge of and devotion to our be- 
nevolent societies ”’ ; ‘‘ Men ‘to the manor born ” 
are better’’; ‘‘ The strong men do, the weaker 
do not’’; ‘Ministers who come to us, not from 
deep conviction, but as a matter of con- 
venience, or who answer & local call, do not 
become incorporate with us”; another, ‘My 
experience with men directly from other de- 
nominations is not favorable, and I shall not 
take more if I can help it. Some of them 
think our liberty is independency, and they 
do not work half so well in home missionary 
labor under a superintendent as native born 
Congregationalists.” 

Neither Christianity nor Congregationalism 
would take any arbitrary exception to a min- 
ister on account of his nationality. But the 
environment of a man does something to 
affect his character and to give fixedness to 
it. His comparative usefulness is the ques- 
tion. Ministers who have been allied with 
the conditions of the old world and with state 
churches are liable to bear the marks of their 
antecedents and bistory, even when in revolt 
from them. Luther did; likewise the Wes- 
leys. A discount is almost certain, and the 
only question is whether it is of such a kind 
and degree as to require a direct attempt to 
prevent or reduce it. Exceptions are taken 
to some of the German, English, Welsh and 
Canadian importations. One superintendent. 
writes: ‘“‘Many of the Germans retain their 
old country methods and are not Congrega~ 
tionalists at heart.’”? Another: ‘ We have no- 
little trouble with Canadian half-prepared 
men. In some cases the moral and spiritual 
are on a par with the intellectual. This is 
true of some English importations. They put 
on airs and live with their heads in the old 
country. The Welsh are. . . deficient as pas— 
tors and church managers.”’ Another: “ Few 
of our foreign brethren seem to succeed in. 
organizing large spiritual forces.” The Scan- 
dinavians receive most commendation and 
least criticism. 

Congregationalism has always favored an 
educated ministry, but some recent tenden- 
cies, due to the magnitude and immediateness 
of the work:to be done, have induced an in-~ 
clination to relax or yield the historic posi- 
tion. Some of the theological seminaries, 
East and West, have provided special courses. 
Some of the training schools for laymen have 
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graduated candidates for the ministry. Asso- 
ciations and councils have not been as exact- 
ing asformerly. The chief grounds of objec- 
tion to non-English-speaking ministers who 
have become Congregationalists seem to be 
intellectual and educational, not spiritual. 
A Western pastor bas made a study of this 
phase of the subject, and his judgment is that 
**the gain in the West from other denomina- 
tions is mostly from uneducated men.’? He 
gives the following percentages of non-gradu- 
ates of theological seminaries in specimen 
Eastern and Western States: Massachusetts 
seven per cent., New Hampshire and Vermont 
three per cent., Michigan twelve per cent., 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas (estimates) twenty-five per cent., Minne- 
sota and L[llinois nine per cent., lowa twenty- 
eight per cent. There are eighty-five such 
ministers in Iowa pastorates, and the State 
Association has issued a plan of study for 
non-seminary licentiates, providing for semi- 
annual meetings between the candidates and 
the committee of the local associations to as- 
certain progress. Care is to be taken to have 
the candidates understand the history, polity 
and activities of Congregational churches. A 
standing committee is to make an annual re- 
port on measures which will conduce to the 
better preparation and higher efficiency> of 
the ministry. 

What are the remedies? Let those answer 
who can. Stationary annual appropriations 
admit of some new work, because missionary 
churches are constantly arriving at self-sup- 
port. But steady advance in the receipts and 
appropriations of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety would’ admit of much new work in large 
portions of the country, decrease the surplus 
of ministers and provide a channel of self-re- 
specting, desirable relief to all concerned. 
One superintendent says that with available 
funds he would organize twenty churches at 
once, each having as good an opportunity for 
growth and future self-support as the major- 
ity of the self-supporting churches in his field. 
Kindred information from other superintend- 
ents is constantly received If American Con- 
gregationalists, tested by their history and 
choices and the general judgment of experts, 
are preferable for Congregational churches, 
let the churches act accordingly. Some kind 
of mutual insurance or protection against pov- 
erty and dependence in their old age or in 
case of unforeseen disability is a greater need 
for Congregational ministers than for those of 
any other denomination. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church expends 
annually for ministerial relief over $400,000. 
The Presbyterians have raised a permanent 
invested fund of $1,200,000. In Connecticut 
alone the large majority of the Congregational 
churches contribute annually to the State 
fund, yet even there the supply has not been 
equal to the demand. The National Council 
fund, through the labors of Rev. N. H. Whit- 
tlesey, amounts to $40,000. A will now in 
slow process of administration is likely to 
double that amount. The pensions range 
from $50 to $200 per year. The State organi- 
zations raise about $20,000 annually. The 
national fund is administered to supplement 
State work, to supply the deticiency where 
there are no State organizations and to benefit 
frontier home missionaries and returned for- 
eign missionaries. A national fund of $500,000 
is needed, in addition to increased efficiency 
in the State organizations. 

Remember Gideon’s band. 
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I get my dogma from authority as I get my 
package from the ship. But it is the soul. 
the conscience, which turns the dogma back 
again to truth. No soul can feed on dogma, 
as no man can eat the package which is landed 
on the wharf. Authority may bring what 
dogma has been given it to bring. Only the 
dogma which can be opened into truth can 
live. Only the truth which the soul appro- 
priates gives life.—Phillips Brooks. 
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THE MODERN OITY OHUROH AND 
ITS PROBLEMS. 
DISCUSSED BY EXPERTS AT BERKELEY TEMPLE. 

There has seliom been held in this city a 
more valuable series of meetings than those 
at Berkeley Temple which filled five days of 
last week. In the variety and timeliness of 
subjects discussed, in the ability and national 
reputation of the speakers, in the representa- 
tiveness of the large audiences and in the 
practical trend of all the proceedings these 
conferences will take a uniqne and influential 
place among the religious assemblages of the 
year now drawing to its close. 

These meetings grew out of the desire to 
emphasize the idea for which Berkeley Tem- 
ple has been standing for the last seven years, 
and which it has worked out with a reasona- 
ble degree of success. It was felt that what- 
ever in its methods had operated effectively 
should be made suggestively available to 
other churches, which look upon the Temple 
as a pioneer in the institutional movement 
and to which it has been in a way a model 
and an inspiration. Moreover, the growing 
interest in extending the sphere of church ac- 
tivity, which interest is by no means confined 
to the dozen or more churches that call them- 
selves institutional, warrants the occasional 
assembling of kindred minds to report what 
progress is making and, wherein further im- 
provement can be achieved. 

Thus the gathering became at once a confer- 
ence in very truth. Little was said about 
Berkeley Temple and much about the larger 
service to which the conditions of our time 
are calling many of our churches. Nor was 
there any tendency to glorify the church 
which had summoned the brethren together, 
but stress was laid on the movement of which 
it is only one of several exponents. 

It was a rich program. Municipal Reform 
and Christian Citizenship had the right of 
way Monday, and men like Samuel B. Capen, 
Rev. Messrs. F. B. Allen, R. B. Tobey and 
I. J. Lansing of Boston and Rev. Dr. D. J. 
Burrill and Rev. A. E. Myers of New York, 
all of whom had earned by hard fighting the 
right to speak, uttered plain words of warn- 
ing, encouragement and suggestion. The 
New York gentlemen came with the smoke of 
the conflict in that city still clinging to their 
garments, and Dr. Burrill’s words in particu- 
lar were hot shot aimed at the eyes of the 
Tammany tiger, the open saloon and all the 
corruption that festers in our large metropo- 
lises. 

Tuesday’s theme was Child Life in the 
Great City. Miss Lucy Wheelock presided. 
Mr. Frank B. Fay told of the wrongs and in- 
dignities inflicted on suffering innucents, and 
of the efforts of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, of which heis secretary, 
to abate these horrors. It made the audience 
shudder when he displayed specimens of the 
cat o’ nine tails, the sting of which little chil- 
dren, even in this Christian city, still have to 
endure. Kev. J. M. Bruce spoke of the varied 
endeavors made by the Judson Memorial 
Church in New York to reach and save child 
life, and the brighter side of the picture was 
rendered still more apparent by the setting 
forth, through the aid of the stereopticon, of the 
Kurn Hattin Home for boys at Westminster, 
Vt., and the Floating Hospital of Boston, 
both of which enterprises are affiliated with 
Berkeley Temple. 

The sessions Wednesday were merged in 
those of the Open or Institutional Church 
League—an organization formed in New York 
last winter and embracing in its membership 
about fifty aggressive pastors and Christian 
workers. The presence of many of them, and 
their readiness to make the occasion a genuine 
testimony meeting as to both the outs and ins 
of iustitutional work, made the day one of 
peculiar value. 

The league is thoroughly interdenomina- 
tional. Its leading spirits are: among Congre- 
gationalists, Rev. C. A. Dickinson, its presi- 
dent, Rev. J. L. Scudder of Jersey City, Rev. 
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C. M. Southgate of Worcester, Rev. C. 8. 
Mills of Cleveland, Rev. W. C. Stinson of 
Providence, Rev. Morgan Wood of Detroit; 
among Presbyterians, Rev. C, L. Thompson, 
D.D., of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York, where the league was 
born, and Rev. W. M. Paden of the Hol- 
land Memorial Church, Philadelphia; among 
Methodists, Rev. F. M. North, secretary of 
the Methodist Extension Society in New York 
City ; among Baptists, Rev. E. D. Burr of the 
Ruggles Street Church, Boston. Most of 
these men were present and contributed, out 
of their own experience, something to the 
common store. 

So such practioal themes as The Church 
and the Young Man, Tlie Church of the Fu- 
ture a Free Church, The Distinguishing Fea- 
tures of the Institutional Church, The Re- 
lief of Poverty, and the Financial Problem 
of the Modern Church got a thorough airing. 
The more elaborate addresses were those of 
Dr. Thompson, who, with great eloquence, 
disputed the notion that institutional methods 
are not productive of spiritual results; of 
Dr. Josiah Strong, who dwelt on the supreme 
importance of saving our cities; of Mr. Scud- 
der, who claimed it to be he right and duty 
of the church to furnish means of amusement 
to the people and a substitute for the saloon; 
and of Rev. Morgan Wood, who spoke on the 
modern mission of the church, 


The Young Woman in the Great City, dis- 
cussed Thursday afternoon, was a theme which 
called out the largest afternoon audience dur- 
ing the week. The gracious dignity of Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott as presiding officer won all 
hearts, and many in Boston were glad to wel- 
come her as a Jeading exponent of the anti- 
suffrage idea. Various phases of the young 
woman’s life, her needs, her aspirations, her 
perils, were presented by Mrs. E. M. Whitte- 
more, that angel of mercy to the abandoned 
in New York City, by Mrs. Mary Livermore, 
the earnest champion of equal opportunities 
for women, and by Miss Dyer of the Congrega- 
tionalist. A picturesque touch was given at 
the clese by Mrs. H.S, Caswell in her desorip- 
tion of a typical home on a Dakota prairie. 

Thursday evening brought together the 
largest congregation of the week, drawn both 
by the subjects and the speakers. Rev. Dr. G. 
A. Gordon presided and the general topic, The 
Church in the Great City, afforded an op- 
portunity to emphasize the relation of city 
churches to one another. President W. J. 
Tucker, who has always been a stanch friend 
of Berkeley Temple, spoke forcibly on the in- 
terdependence of city churches, and his ad- 
dress will be printed in a future issue of the 
Congregationalist. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
pointed out the superior opportunities for 
Christian work in the city in the massing of 
the population and the fact that the most of the 
poor in American cities, unlike those in for- 
eign cities, are ambitious to better themselves 
and responsive to efforts in their behalf. Dr. 
Clark of the Central Church and Dr. Thomas 
of the Harvard Church, Brookline, added 
their words of sympathy with and apprecia- 
tion of Berkeley Temple to the generous in- 
dorsement of it made by the presiding officers. 

The concluding day, Friday, was devoted to 
consideration of rescue and gospel temperance 
work, the speakers being Rev. W. E. Barton, 
Miss Bella W. Hume of New Orleans, Walter 
N. Hinman, superintendent of that wonder- 
fully successful enterprise, the Buffalo Rescue 
Mission, Mrs. 8S. S. Fessenden, G. W. Currier, 
who described the Berkeley Temple Temper- 
ance Guild, of which he is president, Major 
Brewer of the Salvation Army and John An- 
derson, the Scotch temperance orator. 

Despite the fact that there were no less than 
fifty persons announced on the program of the 
week only two were unable to meet their ap- 
pointment. The musica] part of the exercises 
merits mention, the chorus and the soloists 
contributing to the success of the meetings. 
Mrs. Humphry Allen and Mrs. Kaula-Stone 
in particular rendered very efficient aid. 
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The Home 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 


“She had a life-long sorrow and learned to find its 
ae not bitter.’—Mrs. Gilchrist of Mary 
Lamb. 


Dear friend, who found me when all new 
O’er brimmed my life’s sweet wine, 
Who offered me thy cup of rue 
And clasped my hand in thine, 


In foolish fear I followed thee 
At sad, reluctant pace; 

How could I in the darkness see 
The love-light on thy face?’ 


Companioned now through many years, 
In bonds but death can break, 

My faith, triumphant o’er her fears, 
Would glad confession make. 


She would confess she owes to thee 
An ear grown quick to hear 

All fainter, finer melody, 
Since thy voice grew so dear; 


‘Seen through thine eyes earth’s garish sights 
Grave, softened colors take, 

And shadows show more fair than lights 
For thy sweet vision’s sake. 


True comrade, if thou pledge anew 
Thy grace for future years, 
Then, drink we wine or drink we rue, 
I choose thee, love—and tears. 
<< 


An important move was made last week 
by the city of Boston in the direction of 
lessening the present high rate of mor- 
tality among school children. A system of 
daily medical inspection has been planned, 
whereby over 200 schools, both public and 
private, will receive a visit each morning 
from a competent physician, who simply ex- 
amines, but does not prescribe, for pupils 
who may be ailing. In this way it is hoped 
that the spread of contagious diseases will 
be greatly checked by detecting symptoms 
thereof in the initial stage, and separating 
such at once from the other children. The 
doctors chosen for this service rank high in 
their profession and are imbued, moreover, 
with a proper public spirit, which will pre- 
vent a mere perfunctory performance of 
their duties. While the pay is slight, the 
appointment, like that to hospital work, is 
considered an honor. This movement in 
Boston, which those interested have been 
trying to inaugurate for several years, will 
doubtless pave the way for similar inspec- 
tion in other large cities. 


A recent article in this department per- 
taining to the college girl’s attitude toward 
the church and its activities has evoked 
considerable comment. The criticism is 
made that her position is essentially selfish. 
She objects to taking a class in Sunday 
school because she is ‘puzzled about mir- 
acles.’” But has she learned nothing con- 
cerning the life and character of Jesus 
Christ during her four years of study that 
can be made ayailable in Sunday school 
teaching. She cannot join the missionary 
societies because she does not ‘‘ approve of 
their methods.’’ Is not that a somewhat 
puerile reason for an educated girl to offer? 
Why not identify herself with the earnest, 
patient, consecrated toilers in these soci- 
eties and give them the benefit of her more 
modern and efficient methods? The En- 
deavor meetings are scorned because they 
are not ‘‘profitable.’’ Is her chief thought 
to receive rather than to give at these gath- 
erings? Have not the young people who 
have been deprived of her educational ad- 
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vantages a right to expect help and inspira- 
tion from her rather than this lofty disap- 
proval? Such are some of the queries that 
have been elicited, and there is a degree of 
justice in them. 


<a 


WHO SHALL GUARD THE 
GUARDIANS? 

Philologists have lately declared that 
women have more to do with the formation 
of language than any other force. Of course 
they have a great deal to say learnedly 
about it, such as remembering the circum- 
stance that women in India did not use 
Sanskrit, which was reserved for priests and 
kings and nobles, but a certain dialect; and 
when, in the writing of plays, women were 
introduced as characters, naturally they 
had to be made to speak in their own dia- 
lect, by which means it entered upon liter- 
ary life as it was already in domestic life, and 
from that dialect, and not from the sacred 
Sanskrit itself, the modern tongues of India 
have been derived. The same is true of the 
Italian, which came into vogue, being really 
only a dialect, because women did not un- 
derstand the Latin of scholars, and of course 
they talked to children and husbands and 
guests, and husbands and guests talked to 
them in the tongue they did know, until 
Sordello came and made that formless dia- 
lect a language. Browning tells us how: 


Welding words into the crude 

Mass from the new speech round him till a rude 
Armor was hammered out, in time to be 
Approved beyond the Roman panoply 

Melted to make it. 


Wherever women are habitually debased 
through the oppression of a stronger hand, 
the fact is beyond dispute that men become 
debased with them. Here are two flagrant 
instances in point. In the land where 
women were contemned, as many of them 
are today, nature and the necessity of things 
forced their domestic language upon a su- 
perior one; and in the medizwval days, when 
it was still a question if women should 
learn the alphabet, as Colonel Higginson 
has it, their not by any means silent influ- 
ence, and the fact that their approval and 
sympathy were desired by men and knights 
and scholars, forced their gentle dialect 
upon the stout Roman tongue. Seldom, it 
is said, has any conquering nation been 
able entirely to efface the language of the 
conquered and impose their own language 
upon them, simply for the reason that they 
are waited upon by the women of the land, 
whom they also take to wife and make the 
mothers of their children. Although Ire- 
land might seem an exception to this rule, 
yet it should be recalled that deportation 
and importation played an important part 
in the early days of the repeated conquests 
of that country, and that still after eight 
hundred years the native tongue is spoken 
by a large number of the people. 

It is easy to see how, in the common life 
of every day, the speech of women should 
have a slow but overpowering effect upon 
any language. As they talk their children 
talk, their children’s companions talk. 
Even the men about them, accustomed to 
different phraseology in books and abroad, 
will insensibly acquire a form, a twang, be- 
longing to the household usage, and when 
the children are old enough to go out in 
the world or to correct impressions by 
meaus of books and the conversations of 
the learned they are never quite able to 
shake off the early customs, when those 
customs have happened to be wrong. This 
we see every day in men of high attainment, 
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who still use the incorrect forms to which 
their ear was wonted in early days at home 
and in the village. : 

If then, as it would really seem, women 
are the custodians of the language spoken 
by a race, how great a responsibility rests 
upon them! To them, more than to any 
others, it becomes a duty to speak that 
language with precision, to discard corrup- 
tions, to refuse recognition to unauthorized 
innovations, to respect its traditions and 
preserve its purity, to allow neither chil- 
dren nor servants anything but the best 
forms, to cultivate its elegancies and never 
to sacrifice its strength. As it is today, 
some of the worst sinners against language 
are women, the young woman who has a 
notion that short, and abrupt methods of 
speech are strong and that slang is pictur- 
esque, and so pardonable. They are en- 
tirely unconscious of the mischief they are 
doing. But if they go on enlivening the 
small talk of drawing-rooms with what, in- 
stead of being wit, is only amusing from 
its inappropriateness and impropriety, the 
‘‘wells of English undefiled’’ will one day 
be found only under cover. 


BUSY WOMEN, 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


I have written the phrase, my sisters, and 
it glares at me from the top of my page, as 
it will glare unwinkingly at you from the 
top of this talk when it is bewitched into 
the beautiful type of the Congregationalist. 
Now that it is written, I don’t mind telling 
you that I have what the Scotch call a 
“‘scunner’’ against the phrase. Few dis- 
tinctions appear to me so undesirable as 
that of the ‘‘ busy’’ woman, as if, forsooth, 
there were anything extraordinary or even 
particularly praiseworthy in the situation 
it describes. I do not admire the busy 
woman, nor the condition of mind, body 
and estate in which the woman whose 
friends think of her as busy moves and has 
her being. 

I do admire with my whole heart and soul 
the woman who has work to do and does it, 
and gets it out of the way. There are peo- 
ple who are not forever engaged in the ma- 
chine shops and factories of life, in its 
kitchens and drawing-rooms, its highways 
aud byways; they so plan and so carry for- 
ward their occupations and engagements 
that they now and then have leisure, have 
time to pause, take breath, rally their forces 
and then go on again. It would hurt none 
of us to take a hint from nature, who has 
vast affairs on her hands all the time, but 
who never suffers herself to be moved out 
of her regular routine to any great degree. 
Go into her orchards and vineyards, her 
fields and her gardens, now that the fruitage 
and the harvest and the bloom are well-nigh 
over, and you will see how beautifully and 
tranquilly she, the ever young, the ever fair, 
rests after her labors and in them. 

‘‘ All the ladies are so busy,”’ writes my 
friend from the far-off Southwestern city, 
where women used to have the charm of 
repose. ‘‘ The girls are so fearfully busy,’’ 
I read in a sweet girl’s letter—bless her heart 
for the adverb, meant to express Americaa 
and youthful intensity, but dear to me be- 
cause, in sober and honest everyday Eng- 
lish, I do think it the statement of a ‘ fear- 
ful’’ fact. ‘! Mamma is so busy,”’ says my 
boy acquaintance; ‘‘l’ve been wanting to 
talk a thing over with her and come to 
a decision, but the fellows are pressing for 
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my answer, and I’ll have to go ahead my- 
self.”’ 

‘No; I don’t see my wife any more,’’ 
complains a professional man, ‘‘She is 
even busier than Iam myself, and we salute 
each other in the distance and bid good-by 
to companionship. It’s not her fault; it’s 
her misfortune and mine.’’ 

Busy? Yes, the truth must be owned, but 
busy about what? In towns, with Monday 
morning and Wednesday afternoon and 
Saturday evening clubs, classes, coteries, 
receptions, committees, associations, soci- 
eties, etc., with studying this thing and 
that, with adding town housekeeping to in- 
dividual home-making, with going to lec- 
tures and discussions, and musicales and art 
exhibitions, and launching this elocutionist, 
and raising funds for that asylum, and put- 
ting health, life, energy, strength, all there 
is of power in womanly physique and help- 
fulness in womanly sympathy, into excel- 
lent and admirable channels, into activities 
against which let no man raise hand or 
voice, but the cumulative might of which 
overwhelms the busy women who tug at 
them until they suddenly drop down and 
drift into nervous prostration or kindly death. 

Busy, in the country with less absorbing 
yet equally health-draining work, which 
includes a great deal of drudgery of the 
relentless and nerve-exhausting type, anda 
great deal of traditional and supposed-to-he 
essential drudgery, which is offensive to God 
and murderous to the women who practice it. 

My sister, every needless bit of a task 
which you undertake, needless, mind, sim- 
ply because you were brought up to believe 
in a certain mistaken old adage that 


Satan finds some mischief still 
Yor idle hands to do, 


is, whatever you may fancy, a sin. To 
work is entirely honorable and virtuous. 
To rest is equally honorable and equally 
virtuous. To be a woman of occasional 
leisure is a8 much your duty as to be a 
busy woman, driven by a motive power 
which forces you to incessant oceupation. 

‘Change of work is rest,’’ says a gentle 
and deprecating voice in my ear. “Toa 
certain extent, yes,’’ I reply, but whether 
always it is rest enough I wonder, and am 
not convinced as I look about me. I think 
that most of us, some voluntarily, others 
involuntarily, some because they are caught 
in the wild whirl and cannot help them- 
selves, some because they have a horror of 
idleness or of being thought lazy, most of 
us, for one reason or for another, do very 
much more than we ought. We are worn out 
' too early, and then we hug to our souls an- 
other old adage, ‘‘ Better to wear out than 
to rust out,’ as though there were any 
question of rusting in the matter. 

Let me tell you what comes of idle hands 
when they are a mother’s ora wife’s. Satan 
does not find mischief for them, not at all. 
They learn a trick of straying softly over a 
schoolboy’s brow, of caressing a husband’s 
work-worn palms, of smoothing out a girl’s 
puzzles, or lying folded and at ease in their 
owner’s lap, while her face loses anxious 
lines and her eyes close, and she forgets for 
a brief space some of her ever-present cares. 

I would be very glad if to our multitudi- 
nous clubs this winter we might add this 
one, the Do-nothing-take- one’s: comfort-club, 
where busy women might learn how te grow 
idle and take life less fiercely. 

{aa eo 

I think that to have known one good old 

man—one man who, through the chances 
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and rubs of a long life, has carried his heart 
in his hand like a palm branch, waving all 
discords into peace—helps our faith in God, 
in ourselves and in each other more than 
many sermons.—George William Curtis. 


JUDIOIOUS PRAISE, 


BY MRS. DWIGHT M. PRATT, 


‘“‘T enjoyed listening to your music this 
morning, Lucy. You played with true ar- 
tistic touch,”’ said Mrs. Roby, as her young 
daughter came into the sewing-room after 
half an hour of piano practice. Lucy’s 
sweet face brightened perceptibly at this 
deserved praise. Although she had a quick 
and correct ear for music and loved to play, 
yet she was a timid child and needed the 
oft-repeated commendation to prevent the 
shrinking sensitiveness which is so obstinate 
a factor in the make-up of many natures. 
‘¢ Do you think I can play it well enough 
for the Junior Socia] tomorrow, mamma?”’ 
‘¢ Why, yes, my dear, I should not hesitate 
a moment, Your teacher will be much 
pleased to see how confident is your touch 
and how you have overcome the constant 
thought of what others may be thinking of 
you.”’ 5 

So Lucy, fortified by her mother’s wise 
words, left the room with a happy smile 
and a firmer determination to outgrow the 
self-consciousness which is a blemish in so 
many a young girl’s life. 

Mrs. Roby was a judicious trainer of her 
children. Lucy, her elder daughter, had 
from infancy been a child who shrank from 
observation, dwelling with morbid thought 
on the probability that those whom she 
met were talking about or making sport of 
her. How to overcome this unhappy char- 
acteristic, this foe to a happy, joyous life, 
had been a great study with the fond 
mother during the early years of Lucy’s 
life. 

She had found that a few words of com- 
mendation often transformed her little girl. 
With great tact she had been testing the 
method of praise for several years. Lucy 
had also been shown that if her life were 
to be bright and useful she must not dwell 
upon herself too constantly or consider 
herself the central figure in the thought of 
others. So gradually her shrinking sensi- 
tiveness was giving way, and she was de- 
veloping a lovely girlhood, unconscious 
of self, thoughtful of others, sufficiently 
modest, but not the shy, awkward girl she 
early gave promise of being. 

Mrs. Roby’s second daughter, Helen, was 
of a different type. Bright and merry, win- 
ning at first sight the love of others, she 
instinctively expected that whatever she 
did or said would be well received. This 


gave her the easy self-confidence which is 


the fortunate possession of such sunny na- 
tures. Mrs. Roby readily perceived that 
Helen did not need the spur to right action 
so essential to her elder daughter. In her 
case it would lead to carelessness and 
thoughtlessness of others. The bright 
smile, instead of the spoken word, was 
Helen’s reward for right conduct, and a 
gentle reproval when Helen’s self was put 
too much in the foreground. Her mother 
recognized that too great independence of 
manner would destroy the charm of her 
naturally sweet character. 

Mrs. Roby’s own childhood had been a 
happy one. She had often recalled, in her 
dealings with her daughters, the effect of 
pleasant words upon her own naturally 
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shrinking spirit. She remembered also with © 
sorrow a dear girl friend whose tempera- 
ment had hungered for affectionate sympa- 
thy and tender words, but whose lot had 
been cast in a home where only complaint 
and fault-finding had been received. Asa 
result, her womanhood had been sadly 
dwarfed. Timid and sensitive, her fine 
capabilities had been only imperfectly de- 
veloped. Mrs. Roby lived over again in her 
children (what mothers often forget to do) 
the experience of her own girlhood. Thus, 
under her sweet influence, enriched abun- 
dantly by the wisdom the Father so will- 
ingly bestows, her two daughters yearly 
grew into the likeness of Him in whose 
name they endeavored to live. 


— 


A PROFITABLE PASTIME. 


BY JENNIE LINCOLN SMITH, 


What mother has not come to that point 
of despair where the children’s voices sound 
out in ominous chorus, ‘‘ What can we do 
now?”’’ and where her own wits seem to 
have been exhausted at the same instant 
with the household resources? Perchance 
it is a rainy afternoon, just after the free- 
dom of the vacation outing has changed 
into the familiar routine of the home. The 
story-books have all been read, the games 
are all stale and unprofitable, the mucilage 
pot empty and the scrap-book full. The 
crisis culminates in that exasperating yet 
reasonable appeal, ‘‘Can’t you think of 
something for us to do?” for if the mother 
is perplexed for an answer, as mothers often 
are, what wonder that the children find it 
beyond their ready reach? A sympathy 
born of experience prompts the suggestion 
of the following pastime, which in one 
home, at least, has proved profitable in 
more ways than one—playing school. 

Given an eldest daughter who is making 
fair progress in the lower grades of the 
grammar school, and two or three younger 
brothers and sisters, plus possibly some 
visiting playmates, all amenable to sportive 
authority on pfin of banishment from the 
fun and all eager to imitate those a little 
further advanced on the highway of knowl- 
edge, and you have the personal outfit for 
the new occupation. The improvised school- 
room will be more readily arranged by the 
pupils than you would expect, though a 
great help at this point (as at many others 
in child life) is for each to have at hand his 
or her own tiny desk, which can now be 
procured in convenient shape and at small 
cost in any toy store. 

Of course there will be a call at mother’s 
desk or father’s study, if accessible, for 
pencils—when did a normally bright child 
ever fail to lose all that it ever owned just 
before they were wanted? . Writing paper 
will be in demand, but parents will recog- 
nize this as too common an occurrence to 
need mention. Slates also will be indis- 
pensable, but the crowning glory of the 
new schoolroom will be a portable black- 
board, another standard article of furniture 
in the properly furnished nursery, which 
pays for its cost many times over in a year. 
If to all these things there be added a 
simple lunch, visible but conditioned on 
good behavior until ‘‘recess’’ at a definite 
future hour, the exhausted mother can 
quite safely leave her little folks to them- 
selves for a season, and sitting down to 
her sewing or to a moment of absolute 
rest can draw a long breath and remark, 
‘Thank goodness; they will actually know 
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what to do for at least an hour to 
come!”’ 

To one who has been through such trials, 
perhaps often, no further recommendation 
of this pastime would seem needful; but in 
the writer’s experience it has had a larger 
usefulness than occupying those empty 
moments when children, like nature, abhor 
a vacuum. To my surprise, I discovered 
that the tasks and undertakings in this 
little schoolroom were not all play, but 
partly work. The ten-year-old teacher, Mar- 
garet, began to set real and creditable writ- 
ing copies for six-year-old Hugh, and to 
skillfully select some kindergarten employ- 
ment for four-year-old Dorothy, and the 
youthful scholars brought to their ‘les- 
sons’’ an eagerness which soon yielded real 
results. Repeated sessions of the play 
school, week after week, did not exhaust its 
novelty, for the actual instruction by no 
means prevented a great deal of genuine 
sport and frolic, but the unintended out- 
come has been worthy of record. When 
Hugh left the kindergarten for the first 
room in the primary grade he immediately 
distinguished himself for his readiness in 
both reading and writing, and his speedy 
promotions were at least partly explained 
by the hours spent in ‘playing school” 
during the two years previous. 

One more point can be made in favor of 
this pastime. It throws the responsibility 
for its enjoyableness upon the inventiveness 
of the children. It gives free play to the 
imagination, which is the fundamental fac- 
ulty at work in the best juvenile sports. 
When a child has once learned to use a 
manufactured toy the sameness of its oper- 
ation soon palls, and there is little attract- 
iveness left to the article except in connec- 
tion with taking it to pieces. The imagi- 
nary schoolroom keeps continually at work 
the child’s constructive function and, fur- 
thermore, provides for the exercise of self- 
government in the kingdom of play. While 
much can be left to the unaided and un- 
watched efforts of the little ones, the sym- 
pathetic direction and suggestions of an 
older person will often make this pastime 
more effective, and it must be plain to any 
mother who wishes to undertake systematic 
instruction at home that this avenue of 
amusement may readily be made to lead 
into the beaten highway of knowledge. In 
theory and in practice this pastime is prof- 
itable. Perplexed or despairing mother, 
try it! 


THE ELEPHANTS OF MAULMAIN. 


BY HENRY C. LAHEE,. 


The intelligence of the elephant has been 
the subject of many anecdotes, both by trav- 
elers who have met him in his native land 
and also by people who have seen him in 
servitude. We all remember how Jumbo 
endeared himself to the people of this coun- 
try by his gentle and friendly disposition. 
Many times: have I enjoyed a ride on his 
back in the days of my youth, when he was 
at the London Zodlogical Gardens, and I re- 
member one incident which gave evidence 
of his keen sense of humor. Jumbo was 
carrying his load of children, tramping 
along his regular path with stately tread, 
swinging his great trunk leisurely from side 
to side, when he approached a countryman 
who was standing at the side of the path, 
gazing with eyes and mouth wide open at 
some animal ina cage close by. His right 
arm encircled a huge bag of buns, which he 
had just bought for the purpose of feeding 
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the animals. As Jumbo passed this man, 
who was too much absorbed in the object 
of his gaze to hear him approach, he gently 
lifted his trunk over the man’s shoulder and 
took the bag of buns, which he immediately 
devoured, bag and all, and enjoyed the joke 
as much as he did the buns. Everybody 
laughed at the countryman, and Jumbo’s 
eyes twinkled with joy. 

About twenty years ago I had the good 
fortune to visit Maulmain, one of the large 
cities of Burmah. My ship lay at anchor at 
a place about three miles below the city 
near a large sawmill in which teak wood 
was prepared for exportation. The rough 
logs are brought from the forests to this 
mill and they are sawed into square “ balks”? 
or beams about twelve feet long and fifteen 
to eighteen inches thick. At each end a 
hole is bored diagonally in order to pass 
a rope through and fasten the logs together 
into a raft, in which manner they are floated 
off to the ships and then hoisted into the 
hold through ports or openings in the bow 
of the vessels. 

Nearly all the work of moving the logs is 
done by elephants, and a force of half a 
dozen of these intelligent animals was kept 
for the purpose. One worked in the mill, 
where he rolled the logs up to the table on 
which they were run near the saw. He ad- 
justed the logs perfectly by pushing them 
with his tusks, which were cut off about six 
inches from the tip and capped so that he 
could use them without injuring either 
them or the logs. After the sawing was 
done he would give the log a big push and 
send it down an inclined plane through the 
door of the mill where one of the other ele- 
phants would take charge of it. This one 
had a kind of loose collar to which was at- 
tached a chain with a hook at the end. He 
took the hook in his trunk, fastened it to 
the holein the end of the balk, turned round 
and walked off, dragging the log with as 
little effort as if it were a sheet of paper, 
The way to the launching place, or ‘“ slip,”’ 
as it was called, lay for about 150 yards 
through the woods. Then there wasa sharp 
turn to the right and you were on the bank 
of the river, from which the slip prc jected. 
This was simply a sloping platform raised 
a couple of feet above the mud of the river 
bed so that, in addition to its use for launch- 
n g the logs, it was also a landing place for 
boats, and we made daily use of it for that 
purpose, 

When the elephant reached the sharp 
turn in the path he unhooked his chain 
from the log and placed the hook on his 
collar, so that the chain would not drag 
on the ground, Then he leisurely walked 
round to the rear end of the log, tossed it 
round with his tusks till it was pointed 
straight at the slip. Half a dozen good 
pushes brought it to the platform, which 
was always more or less slippery on account 


of the mud and water of the river, which | 


flowed over’it at high tide, Then, gather- 
ing himself together for an effort, he would 
give the log one final, tremendous shove, 
and it slid away into the river, where it was 
secured by a man who was standing on the 
logs whieh had already been thus launched. 

The marvelous part of this performance 
was the accurate judgment of the elephants. 
They never used more force than was neces- 
sary. They never pushed a log too far. 
They were almost as precise as machinery. 
They were never in a hurry, but always 
moved with the greatest deliberation, and 
they never stopped to rest. They worked 
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steadily right along and the amount of 
work accomplished was enormous. Imag- 
ine the weight of a log of teak wood, which 
is one of the heaviest woods, twelve or four- 
teen feet long and a foot and a half thick, 
and think what strength must be exerted 
to pull and push these things all day 
long! 

The elephants at Maulmain had their 
hours of recreation also. Every morning 
at six o’clock and every evening at about 
half-past five they came down to the river 
fora bath. At these times they would go 
in for thorough enjoyment. They walked 
in till nothing was visible but the tips of 
their trunks; they would squirt water at 
each other with their trunks, and some- 
times they would have what we used to 
call ‘‘ wrestling, matches”? in the water, 
They were like enormous kittens, so full 
of fun. We frequently had occasion to go 
to the slip in our boat while they were 
bathing, and we never failed to take them 
some ‘‘hard tack,’’ otherwise known as 
sailors’ bread. They soon began to expect 
this refection and, surrounding the boat, 
would put their trunks over the gunwale 
all ready to seize the expected morsel. 

With all their immense strength they are 
as gentle as possible. They seem to under- 
stand what will hurt a person, and, when 
one of the boys reached too far and fell 
into the river one day, the nearest elephant 
lifted him up as tenderly as a nurse and 
put him in the boat again. 

One night during our stay at Maulmain 
one of these elephants died. We all went 
ashore in the morning to see him, and I 
never realized how tremendous they are 
until I saw this poor fellow lying dead and 
motionless on his side, The sorrow of the 
other elephants was also interesting to be- 
hold. That morning the men cut off the 
head of the dead elephant and buried it, 
so that after the flesh had decayed they 
could get the valuable tusks. About one 
hundred coolies were set to work to drag 
the body down to the slip, so that when 
the tide rose it would float away out to 
sea. 

The coolies, who are the native laborers, 
are not noted for their energy or love of 
work, and after an hour or so spent in get- 
ting ropes round the carcass they jiggled 
away in their own lazy fashion till five 
o’clock in the afternoon, by which time 
they had perhaps moved it fifty yards, 
Now the sawmill was under the manage- 
ment of a Chinese foreman, and he was 
what we should call a ‘‘hustler.” It was 
evident when he came on the scene at five’ 
o’clock that he was not satisfied with the 
progress made. He harangued the coolies 
for several minutes, and then invited them 
to try again. He walked all along the line 
of men as they pulled. He slapped one, 
whacked another with -his rattan, shouted 
and evidently encouraged them in many lit- 
tle ways, and at half-past five the carcass had 
traversed the remaining hundred and odd 
yards of its journey. The Chinaman did 
not believe in doing things by halves, and 
he made those coolies go into the river and 
drag away till the dead elephant was right 
down at the water’s edge. Then in the 
night the tide rose and carried it away. 

I have no doubt that elephants do things 
quite as remarkable in other places—in 
fact, they are used to a large extent in the 
army in India—but I do not know of any- 
thing more interesting than these elephants 
werking in the sawmill at Maulmain. 
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AT SEA. 


There was a little girl on board, 

Who couldn’t stand the constant motion; 
“T wiss, mamma,” she one day said, 

‘There was some pavements in the ocean.” 


She watched the heaving billows roll, 

And shook her head and murmured sadly, 
“Tf they’d play still-pond, ’stead of tag, 

It wouldn’t make me feel so badly.” 


Before her stretched the white-capped waves, 
Behind, a white-capped nursemaid followed. 
“T’m better now,” she naively said, 
“* Because, you see, I’ve just unswallowed.” 
— Bessie Chandler, in the Housewife. 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. IV, 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y, 


Caré should be taken that children under- 
stand what we mean by the inspiration of the 
Bible, and all that is essential may be simply 
and definitely stated in a way to satisfy a 
child’s reason. Since last week’s lesson was 
about Bible translations, i. e., men’s own work, 
it is well at this point to emphasize and ex- 
plain the fact that the Bible came from 
God through men. Ask the children this: 
When you write your language exercises at 
school and when you write a letter to grandma, 
who makes up what you write? You do 
yourself, of course. But when a little five- 
year old boy or girl wants to write a letter to 
grandma he or she is pretty sure to say, 
“Please tell me what to write, mamma,” 
Then the little one prints out carefully in 
substance what mamma says, and yet we say 
that Johnnie or Jennie or Bertie or Bessie has 
written a letter to grandma. 

Suppose a great and good king wishes to 
send messages (explain this word) to his peo- 
ple. He wants them to know that he loves 
them and will care for them and keep the 
kingdom all right, and all will be happy if 
they will obey and be true to him. The king 
tells this message to good men at one time 
and they write 1t down and it is sent to the 
people to be read. At another time the king 
calls other good men, gives them messages, 
which they write and give to the people. 
Again he sends others, and soon. The king 
adds more to the messages all the time about 
his love for the people and how much unhap- 
piness has come to those who would not obey 
him, He describes himself to the messengers, 
he tells them of many beautiful things he will 
do in the right time, and asks them to trust 
him, remembering that every promise thus 
far has come true. These good men write 
down carefully what the king tells them. 
Some write in poetry, and they use different 
words from one another, but all carry the 
thoughts of the king to the people. 

Of whom do the king and his messengers 
remind you? Repeat David’s words, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord spake by me and His word 
was in my tongue.’’ Read 2 Pet. 1: 21 and 
2 Tim. 3: 16 and 1 John 1: 5, explaining the 
passages. Now this statement can be made 
understandingly:’ The Bible is our Heavenly 
Father's message given to us by good men, who 
were taught by God what to write. 

Recall facts given last week and then read 
the following passages: 

How the message was written: Ex. 31: 18; 
Deut. 27: 1-9; Josh. 8: 30-33; Isa.8: 1; Jer. 
36: Ee, 

How it was kept: (1) In the synagogues (Je- 
sus reading from ‘‘the book’’ at Nazareth). 

, Many copies were made in case of some being 
lost or destroyed. (2) In the ark, Deut. 31: 
24-27. (3) In the temple, 1 Kings 8: 9. The 
kings and priests of Israel were required to 
copy the Scriptures and to read them to the 
people, Deut. 17: 18, 19; 2 Kings 23: 2; Neh. 

» 8: 1-4; Deut. 31; 9-14; Josh. 8: 34, 35, 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co,, 1894. 
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Occupation for the hands, or learning by doing. 


Let the children mark and cut out from 
cardboard two hands, using their own as pat- 
terns. On these write for them or give them 
a copy from which to write as follows: 

On the five fingers of one hand in or- 
der: T.N, 39 b. O. T., 27 b. N. T., 66 b. all, 36 
men. On the fingers of the other hand write: 
1500 A. D., England, W. tr., T. tr., C. tr. Ex- 
planation: Testaments Old and New, 39 books 
in the Old Testament, 27 books in the New 
Testament, 66 books in all the Bible, 36 men 
who wrote the Bible. 1500 A. D. is the gen- 
eral time to remember for the translation of 
the Bible into English in England by three 
translators (tr.), namely, Wyclif, Tyndale and 
Coverdale, Let the children find out what 
the abbreviations stand for. They should 
know, as the facts are review. 


All invitations, particularly those to a din- 
ner, should be promptly acknowledged in 
order to allow the hostess to fill the places of 
any who are obliged to decline. 


To be greatly disconcerted about trifles and 
magnify them in conversation is a common 
breach of good manners. Indeed, all forms of 
lack of self-control show ill breeding, 


A gentleman leaves his overshoes, over- 
coat and umbrella in the hall, when making 
a call, but retains his hat in his hand. The 
glove is no longer removed in greeting the 
hostess. 


When attending an afternoon tea each guest 
should leave a card in the hall or with the 
servant in attendance. Those who cannot be 
present are expected to send their cards on 
that afternoon, 


““Good-by”’ is considered a more elegant 
form of leave-taking than to say good-day, 
good afternoon or good evening, which are a 
trifle provincial. But good-night is. well 
enough after some evening entertainment. 


If there is a stranger at your table be care- 
ful not to let the conversation dwell upon 
local or personal topics of which he knows 
nothing. There is no more refined torture to 
a sensitive person than the sense of isolation 
created by being ignored in this thoughtless 
fashion, 


When a man calls upon a woman who is a 
visitor in a family that is unknown to him he 
should ask to see both hostess and guest and 
send in a card for each. But this does not 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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give him the privilege of a further acquaint- 
ance with the hostess unless she invites him 
to call again. 


The recognized rule for introductions is to 
present a gentleman toa lady and the younger 
person to the older. Official rank or excep- 
tional distinction would naturally modify the 
rule, however. A lady does not rise when a 
gentleman is presented unless he be consider- 
ably her senior. 


An acceptance or declination of a wedding 
invitation should always be directed to those 
in whose name the invitation is sent and never 
to the bride or groom, even though one or 
both are the only persons known to those who 
are bidden. Wedding presents should always 
be sent to the bride. 


A cultivated lady in Washington once said, 
‘*Show me a letter from a woman or let me 
dine with her and I will tell you just how she 
has been brought up.’’ Here is a hint for 
parents to take the utmost pains in training 
their children to correct table manners and 
to promptness and neatness in correspondence. 


The rudeness of being unduly familiar in 
the intercourse with one’s friends is thus per- 
tinently rebuked by Cowper: 


The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
His sense of your great merit, 
Is such a friend that one must need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it. 


The leading teachers of cookery and writers oni 
Domestic Science use and recommend Cleveland 3 
Baking Powder, as 

Mrs Rorer, the Principal of the Philadelphia 
Cooking School, 


Baking 


nota 


Powder 


heaping SS 


spoonful. 


Miss Farmer, the Principal of the Boston Cook- 
ing School, 

Miss Bedford, the Superintendent of the New York 
Cooking School, 

Mrs. Ewing, the Principal of the Chautauqua 
School of Cookery. 


For sale by all Grocers. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: My 
drawer is so full of letters 
that I can scarcely shut it, 
and I will try to print at 
least a few sentences from 
several—as many as our 
columns will hold. As you 
see, the children have all 
sorts of subjects, but what- 
ever interests them will in- 
terest the rest of -us. A 
boy in Wisconsin writes: 


M 


og . I am a Cornerer, and 
have a complete set of Columbian stamps, un- 
used. I am nearly fourteen and begin High 
School next Monday. For pets I have fifteen 
rabbits, large and small, I inclose 20 cents 
for two shares of Okayama Orphanage stock. 
Please send me the two Japanese stamps also. 
I enjoy the Corner very much. 

Yours truly, RauPu S. 

What with his stamps, his rabbits and his 
high school, Ralph will have his hands and 
head full. But a bright, active boy, who 
really wants to learn and is willing to get 
up in the morning, can accomplish a great 
deal! By the way, which are considered 
the most valuable stamps, canceled or un- 
canceled? I have the Japanese ‘‘ jubilees”’ 
of both kinds—but I know the uncanceled 
ones are genuine, because I have them from 
missionaries. A girl in Maine says: 

. .. Our school commenced on Monday. I 
take this year Cicero, Homer’s Iliad, Geome- 
try and French, Iride to school on my bicy- 
cle. Today Icame backinarain storm. My 
brother took his vacation on his bicycle as 
usual—to New York, up the Hudson by boat, 
then across Vermont and New Hampshire on 
his wheel. ... Yours sincerely, M. 

Did any of you Green Mountain or Gran- 
ite State Cornerers see this youth on his 
travels? A girl who can take four such 
studies and ride several miles every day on 
a bicycle—and in a storm!—is bound to suc- 
ceed. Now for a Vermont boy: 

Inclosed is a check for fifty cents for 
five shares of Orphanage stock and some Japa- 
nese stamps. I should like to see OSumi San 
and O Hana San.. This summer I have been 
to Alaska. Itisa delightful trip and easily 
taken, as the steamer’s course lies in a shel- 
tered "channel, between the mainland and a 
chain of islands. Alaska is one of the strange 
corners of our country—strange people, strange 
villages, strange customs. The numerous 
glaciers grinding their way between the moun- 
tain slopes are grand. 

From your young friend, Josppu F. 


This is from a Boston girl: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been very much 
interested in reading the Corner. I should 
like to join. Lam eleven years old. I enjoy 
reading history very much and would like to 
have you tell me what the best books are on 
American history for children. We have 
just begun the study of mineralogy in our 
school. Do you know of any Cornerers who 
collect minerals? ALICE G. 


The latest history of the United States, 
written by John Fiske and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., was noticed by the 
literdry editor a few weeks ago. It is a 
very compact history of the whole country 
from aboriginal times down to ‘‘ the remod- 
eling of the tariff ’’ of this year, yet it seems 
to include every important event and per- 
son. 
over—especially the numerous and beauti- 
ful pictures and helpful maps—and I am 
going to read it through, keeping up with 
Alice! This book costs one dollar. 

Another recent publication is A Path- 
finder in American History [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.20], which tells you what other books to 
read, That is, under the different epochs 
or topics or characters of our history it 
gives exact references to numerous other 
books or magazines where can be found the 


I have stopped an hour now to look it 


whole story. This book would be very 
helpful to a scholar preparing an essay or a 
debate. But I think it would be too old 
for Alice—possibly the other would be also. 
If so, there is another little book just right 
for Cornerers from eight to—I was going to 
say thirteen, but I have enjoyed reading it 
very much myself! Itis called The Begin- 
ner’s American History [Ginn & Co. 60 
cents] and gives the history by telling in a 
happy way the stories of men who lived in 
its different periods; for instance, Colum- 
bus, Myles Standish, Penn, Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Fulton, Morse, Abraham Lincoln. 
There are many pictures to go with the 
stories and questions for Alice’s father to 
ask her after she has read them. 

Yes, I know several Cornerers who col- 
lect minerals—see the Corners of Oct. 11 
and 25, J have just now a letter from a 
gentleman who says that he lives ‘‘in a 
town adjoining Old Scituate where your be- 
loved D. F. visits,’ and that he has ‘ a lot 
of minerals from all over the world to dis- 
pose of ”—I can give you his address if you 
wish. By the way, the ‘‘ beloved”’ party 
referred to visited ‘‘Old Scituate’’ at just 
the right time last week. Having seen the 
‘‘inside pages,’’? including the Corner, all 
ready for the press, he took a Saturday’s 
holiday at his hunting-cabin, returning on 
Monday to be surprised by a fine photograph 
of himself which he had not corrected—and 
which, as you see, needs no correction! 

One Cornerer writes me of the annoyance 
caused by receiving from a young stamp- 
dealer a large lot of stamps (in sheets), 
offering fifty per cent, commission on sales, 
and then getting peremptory orders to re- 
turn them, etc. I mention it to put other 
Cornerers on their guard against offers of 
that sort from strangers who take advantage 
of our list to send stamps which are not 
ordered. The list is made for exchanges 
between bona fide collectors. Iadvise them, 
if they wish to buy stamps, to patronize 
well-known and reliable dealers, 

I hope there is room left to tell you that 
I have just come home from the annual 
meeting of the American Missionary Asso. 
ciation at Lowell—a great gathering of good 
people interested in the Christian education 
of the freedmen, Indians, Chinese and 
‘*mountain whites.’’? The only boys I saw 
were the very polite and kindly ‘‘ Brigade”’ 
boys, who helped strangers to find their 
cars, lunching places, etc.—blessings on 
them! No, there was one bright little fel- 
low with his father and mother—and, sure 
enough, he was a Corner boy from that 
town adjoining Scituate! But I saw many 
Cornerers’ parents there, and of course 
there were many more whom I did not see. 
Be sure and ask them to describe to you 
the appearance and address of the venerable 
Frederick Douglass and tell you of his 
romantic life. He ran away from slavery 
at twenty-one, got an education as best he 
could and became the most eloquent orator 
of his race. Now at the age of seventy- 
seven he rejoices in the freedom of his peo- 
ple, for which he fought so long. I wish 
you could have been there and heard the 
immense audience sing the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, with the chorus that brought 
back the enthusiasm of war-time: 


Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Our God is marching on! 


Mv. Mate) 
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Eggs 


at Eighteen Cents 

a dozen are 
five times as 
dear as 


Hornby’s 
3 | -O)}oatmea § 
considering 
the nourish- 


ing qualities 
of each. 


H=O { Bomby's } Company, N. Y. 


Lleble COMPANY'S 
Fixtract ol Beel 


This world-known product has received 
highest awards at all the Principal 
World’s Exhibitions since 1867, and since 


Aire 
Competition 


When Shopping, 


if you are a stranger to its merita, sim- 
ply as an experiment in your own 
interest, buy a box of 


Electro-Silicon 


and clean your silver once—we’ll abide 
by the result; or if you prefer, send to 
us for a trial quantity. 


It’s unlike any other. 


The figure of a woman clean 
ing silver, printed IN RED, 
is on every box. Take no other 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St, New York 


HARTSHORNS siaozrozs 


NAME THUS 


LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


HARTSHORN 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
4; Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
A and all troubles of the feet. 
‘1 Warranted Hand- Made. 
Need no breaking in, and recom- 
mended by our best. physicians. 
Send for pamphlet for ordering 
by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 © Beacon St., Boston. 


“| Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson For Novy. 18. Luke 6: 20-381. 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


BY REV, A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The Sermon on the Mount is much more 
fully reported in the 107 verses of Matthew 
than in the thirty of Luke. The part chosen 
for our lesson is more satisfactorily stated in 
Matthew and should be compared with that 
account. 

The Sermon on the Mount is not the gospel. 
It contains no announcement of the Messiah 
as having come into thé world. It does not 
summon men to faith in Him. It gives no 
hint of His sufferings and death as a sacrifice 
for sin, nor of the new birth into new life 
through the Holy Spirit. 

But the Sermon on the Mount is the law of 
God interpreted in the spirit of the gospel. It 
is not a presentation of new truths but of old 
truths in the light of a new time. It is a dec- 
laration of moral principles, so stated that the 
difference which has sometimes been sup- 
posed to exist between morality and religion 
disappears. 

To obey the law perfectly is to realize 
Christ’s ideal. But by His own life and death 
of sacrifice He made it possible for those who 
had not perfectly obeyed the law to realize 
that ideal. He opened for sinners the way 
into the kingdom of God—a holy fellowship 
of forgiven souls lifted by God’s grace into 
permanent communion with Him. He called 
the twelve out of the company of His disciples 
to be apostles and gave them their first lesson 
in apostleship by stating the principles which 
characterize that kingdom. They have been 
in all times the essential elements of charac- 
ter of those who know God. Christ came to 
fulfill the law by bringing a new outpouring 
and indwelling of the Holy Spirit, interpret- 
ing to men and quickening in them truth that 
is eternal. In these opening sentences we 
learn: 

1. Who are blessed. Poverty is not in itself 
a blessing. Agur prayed [Prov. 30: 8, 9] that 
he might not be poor lest he should become 
dishonest and complain against God. But to 
be poor in spirit [Matt. 5: 3] is to have the 
sense of need which God loves to satisfy, and 
can satisfy only for those who feel it. Not the 
Pharisee, with bold and confident expression 
telling God what he is and has, but the publi- 
can, longing most for what God most loves to 
give,is blessed. Happy are we if we want 
Him, for to those who seek Him He becomes 
their closest friend. Blessed are those poor 
whose is the kingdom of God. 

To be hungry is not initself a blessing. It 
has led many intocrime. The blessing comes 
in having hunger satisfied, and satisfaction is 
according to the character of things hungered 
for. To be righteous, that is, to have one’s 
thoughts and actions in harmony with God’s 
law written in our hearts, is to have gained 
the hights of manhood. They are blessed who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness [Matt. 
5: 6], because God is what He is and will sat- 
isfy those who long for Him. 

Weeping is not in itself a blessing, nor the 

_ grief which causes it. But as a child, broken- 
hearted for the moment by sudden disap- 
pointment, goes to tell his grief to his mother 
and is taken into her confidence, taught her 
love, blessed with her companionship, till he 
forgets his loss in a new world of affection 
which he has discovered, so the sorrowing 
disciple may find the cause of his weeping a 
door through which he enters into the heart 
of God till he is glad of the loss which has 
disclosed to him such a revelation. Blessed 
are such who weep. 

To be hated is not in itself a blessing. To 
be admired and loved is the good man’s joy. 
Men who are hated for being evil are not 
blessed because of such hatred, any more than 
by the hate they feel toward those who refuse 
to be like them. But the persecution of the 
good man by the wicked is a testimony to the 
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genuineness of the traits of the child of God. 
He may well be pleased when false reproaches 
for Christ’s sake testify to his position in the 
kingdom of God. 

2. Who are miserable. Not the rich because 
of their riches, nor the full because they are 
satisfied, nor the happy because of their hap- 
piness, nor those who are admired and loved 
because all men speak well of them. All 
these things have just been declared to be 
rewards for those who lack them, and if the 
beatitudes and woes were to be taken liter- 
ally, they would describe constantly alternat- 
ing conditions. The poor and hungry and 
persecuted would be happy in anticipation 
till they were satisfied, and then wretched 
through fear of the loss of all their blessings. 
The miserable are those who misuse their pos- 
sessions. Character decides condition and 
destiny. In these striking sentences, which 
are paradoxes, Christ declares that great 
truth. 

3. What is the Christian ideal. It is the 
spirit which seeks the highest welfare of all 
men. Its greatest test is in seeking the wel- 
fare of enemies. Christ did not change the 
divine law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself”? [Lev. 19:18]. But He put a new in- 
terpretation on it. Under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation the neighbor was always a Jew, and 
even he ceased to be a neighbor when he be- 
came an enemy. God, recognizing the im- 
perfect moral condition of the time, not only 
permitted in Jews feelings which He forbids 
in Christians, but gave rules to limit the ex- 
ercise of such feelings. God commanded re- 
taliation in kind for injuries received, ‘* Thine 
eye shall not pity; but life shall go for life, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot.’’ Christ did not enact civil laws, 
but He declared principles. Over against the 
old law He set a new principle: “‘ But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies.’’ He obeyed 
that principle when on the cross He prayed, 
‘* Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.”’ He thus created this greatest 
fact of history: ‘‘ While we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God through the death of 
His Son.” He declared the disposition which 
He thus illustrated to be the condition of 
peace with God. ‘If yeforgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.”’ 

The Christian ideal is to have a loving 
spirit toward all men. To love an enemy one 
must conquer the selfishness of hate. To love 
all men one must conquer the selfishness of 
indifference. In one case love is shown by 
seeking the highest welfare of those who have 
sought to injure us,in the other by minister- 
ing to those whose only claim on us is that 
they belong to the same race with ourselves. 
Literal obedience to Christ’s precept, ‘‘Give 
to every one that asketh thee,” which is now 
being urged by some as binding on all true 
followers of Christ, would not be seeking the 
highest welfare of others. On the contrary, 
it would destroy the business life of society 
and break the bonds of fellowship between 
man and man. Those who have tried it have 
simply become burdens to their neighbors. 
An English clergyman with two rich friends 
once resolved to give to all who represented 
themselves as in need. Crowds of idle and 
lying beggars soon gathered round them, till 
their neighbors were compelled to petition 
the authorities to prevent these philanthro- 
pists from further demoralizing the commu- 
nity. God Himself does not illustrate in His 
government literal following of the Sermon 
onthe Mount. Christ declared, “If ye shall 
ask anything of the Father, He will give it 
you in My name.”’ But we know that we 
have asked many things which have not been 
granted. God has in love and wisdom with- 
held them. Men ask from one another, even 
more than from God, things which ought not 
to be given. 

The spirit of Christ’s command is simply 
this—seek, as a child of God, the highest wel- 
fare of each and all men because of their pos- 
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sibilities as children of God, and more and 
more, aS men enter into its spirit, will they 
be able to obey its letter, till they will find it 
the truest service to give and to lend when- 
ever asked, because the Christian spirit will 
rule the asker and borrower no less than the 
giver and lender. 

All these precepts led up to Christ’s law of 
love, ‘‘As ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise.” That, too, 
is a law which only the Christian can fulfill, 
and he only so far as he is in the spirit of 
Christ. Many wish for services which it 
would be wrong to give and equally wrong to 
return. Those who desire from others only 
what Christ would give, and who give the 
same in return, fulfill the Golden Rule. 

4, What are the rewards of seeking the Chris- 
tian ideal. They are described in verses be- 
yond the lesson, and there is space only to 
mention some of them, but the theme would 
be incomplete without them. Those who 
strive to fulfill Christ’s love have peculiar re- 
lations with God. ‘‘ Ye shall be sons of the 
Most High.”” They have also peculiar honor 
from men. ‘‘ Give, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, running over.” 

Here meet in one the dream of the socialist, 
the hope of the Christian and the purpose of 
God to sum up all things in Christ. Here is 
the vision of the ideal man and of the ideal 
society, and when they are accomplished it 
will be seen that they could never have been 
reached except through the measureless love 
of God which in Jesus Christ gave itself in 
sacrifice. ‘‘ Noone knoweth the Father save 
the Son and he to whomsoever the Son will- 
eth to reveal Him.”’ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Nov. 11-17. Biblical Examples of Tri- 
umphant Faith. Dan. 6: 10, 16-23; 2 Tim. 

1: 8-12. 

In men of like passions with us. 
circumstances were adverse to faith. 
they inspire us? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
Ep Se 


THE DAYS OF INDIVIDUALISM PAST, 


The days of free competition and the in- 
dividualism consequent upon it seem to be 
past. Competition still exists in certain 
lines of industry. It will last there a long 
time yet. But in all lines of industry where 
advantageous use can be made of great 
capital, and the consequent complex but 
very efficient organization that goes with it, 
there is no longer the free competition that 
earlier economists took as the basis of their 
reasoning, and that the great mass of peo- 
ple still assume to be the normal condition 
for business. There is still in these indus- 
tries much battling of the giants, but such 
conflicts are exhausting, and more and more 
often we see, and still more often shall we 
see, the exhausted contestants making first 
a truce and then a firm alliance for offense 
and defense. I expect to live to see the 
day when the political economists, to be as 
near the normal conditions of society as 
they can be in their assumptions for de- 
ductive reasoning on questions of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, must 
consider that a very large proportion of the 
productive business of society is on a mo- 
nopoly basis.—Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell 
University, 


In men whose 
How may 


ee 


IS HE OUT OF HIS SPHERE? 


To the question, ‘* What is the business of a 
clergyman?”’ Bishop Potter recently gave 
the young men of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew the following answer: 


My dear friend, Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
has given to us, in the great and wicked 
city where I live, the most splendid and 
courageous exhibition of what the work of a 
clergyman is that we have ever witnessed. 
“Do you think it is a clergyman’s business 
to meddle with that sort of thing?”’ a friend 
saidtome. ‘Do I think it isaclergyman’s 
business?’’ Yes I do think it is a clergy- 
man’s business, until men like you go and 
see that the work is done. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 

Students of early American history will 
welcome this agreeable narrative, by Morton 
Dexter, coming from an author both of 
whose names suggest an inherited acquaint- 
ance with the subject. The steady growth 
of our literature in this interesting field must 
in no small degree be credited to the re- 
searches of the writer’s honored father, 
whose enthusiasm for the founders of Plym- 
outh is now shared by an ever-increasing 
number of scholars. 

The work owes its origin to the Scrooby 
Clubs, for which the author wrote a series 
of articles in the Congregationalist last year, 
Those sketches are here amplified, illus- 
trated, annotated and indexed, forming 
thus not only a most readable, continuous 
story, but a valuable book of reference to 
be kept within reach, and taken on occa- 
sions, as a vade mecum, to Plymouth, or 
even to Yorkshire and Leyden, where the 
information it contains would be especially 
serviceable. 

The subject naturally falls into three 
parts—covering the abode of the Pilgrims 
in England, Holland and America—each of 
which receives due consideration, The 
chapters are short and designated by well- 
chosen headings. The notes are numerous 
and placed together at the end of the book. 
The reader finds himself in good company 
when he is referred to such anthorities as 
Neal, Green, Bradford, Young, Hunter, 
George Morton and H. M. Dexter, 

The: English part of the story is not yet 
as well known in either country as it ought 
to be. We have been too willing to begin 
with our fathers in 1620, as if the details of 
their earlier life were of little moment, 
when the fact is that no one can understand 
the meaning of the Mayflower’s voyage who 
is not familiar with the political, ecclesias- 
tical and social conditions of the mother 
country for two or three generations pre- 
ceding. Those conditions are clearly set 
forth in this book and they form a very im- 
portant part of it. 

We are first introduced to the Puritan 
movement, out of which grew the Congre- 
gational idea in the time of Elizabeth and 
James. A chapter is given to Robert 
Browne and another to the Congregational 
martyrs and their publications. We turn 
with tender interest to the ancient home of 
some of the leading Pilgrims in the heart of 
England—the spot where three counties 
meet—and there, in those rural hamlets 
framed in a lovely landscape, we find the 
incunabula gentis—the cradle of the nation. 
Brewster and Bradford and John Robinson 
are delineated in such a manner that no 
reader can forget the exalted place they oc- 
cupy in our history.. The wanderers were 
safe with such leadership. 

The section given to Holland is shorter 
than the others, but no less interesting. 
America must ever be grateful to the Neth- 
erlands for the asylum furnished to our 
fathers in their time of need. Although 
we may not go as far as Douglas Campbell 
and credit the Dutch with the honor of 
molding most of our institutions, we need 
not fear to allow that thrifty and liberty- 
loving people their full share in the making 
of our first colony. Certainly, Amsterdam 
and Leyden and Delfshaven are as dear to 
many of us today as Norwich and Gains- 
borough and Grimsby. Mr. Dexter’s de- 
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scription of Leyden, and of the occupations 
of our exiles there for eleven years, ‘‘injoy- 
ing much sweete & delightefull societie & 
spirituall comforte togeather in ye wayes of 
God,” is one of the best chapters in the 
book. It might well have been longer, 
The development of ecclesiastical opinions 
among the refugees has also a place in this 
part of the story, for which ministers espe- 
cially will be thankful. 

Then comes the departure from Holland 
and also the reasons for it, the majority 
remaining behind to follow later, each 
party being recognized as a complete 
church. The incidents of the voyage are 
well given and several of the leading men 
are described, together with the memora- 
ble compact in the cabin, which is inserted 
with the names of the forty-one signers. 

And now, after the first explorations, the 
colony begins at New Plymouth. The 
sturdy settlers are pleased with the site and 
proceed at once to build their rude houses. 
They keep their ship till spring lest they 
might need its services. Of their terrible 
privations and the ravages of death that 
first winter we have an authentic account. 
Their sufferings, of one kind and another, 
continued for years almost unabated. That 
was pre-eminently the heroic age in our 
history. Our auther narrates the haps and 
mishaps while the destiny of the infant en- 
terprise was trembling in the balance. Re- 
peatedly they were brought to the verge of 
starvation. Other vessels arrived, but usu- 
ally without supplies, and were it not for 
the Indian corn the whole company must 
have perished. The first wedding, and the 
several expeditions to neighboring points, 
and their negotiations with the natives are 
briefly described. Better days come, in- 
deed, when they secure larger crops, open 
more roads, build more houses and erect a 
fort on the hill; yet prosperity seemed con- 
tinually to elude them. A fire destroyed 
several houses and came near reducing the 
whole settlement to ashes. Their commer- 
cial relations, too, with the companies in 
London betrayed continual incompetence, 
neglect and treachery on the part of those 
who had agreed to assist them. They were 
disturbed also by a number of unprincipled 
adventurers who stirred up strife and 
sought to establish rival settlements. Yet 
such was the general order in the colony 
that they had no constable till 1633 and no 
tithing-man till 1694, 

The author shows his sympathy for the 
modern method of historical writing by 
giving generous quotations from Bradford, 
retaining the exact language and the quaint 
spelling, which add a distinct charm to the 
book. The chapter which will please the 
average reader most will probably be that 
which portrays the early life in the colony. 
It is a pleasing and graphic picture, such as 
has not been often given. The writer shows 
also the characteristic differences between 
the Plymouth Colony and that of the Bay— 
differences which have been frequently 
overlooked since the two have been so long 
merged into one. A brief glance at the sub- 
sequent development of Congregationalism 
is a natural sequel to the story. The book 
is illustrated by ten appropriate views. 

Two corrections need to be made. On 
page 122 the date 1686 is a misprint for 1606 
and in the index, under George Morton, 
page 355 should read 354, Moreover, short- 
ening some sentences in the book would im- 
prove its style. [Cong. S.S. & Pub. Soc, 
$1.25.] E. G. PoRTER. 
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RELIGIOUS, 


In 1888 Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, D. D., pub- 
lished two volumes stating and defending 
the Augustinian and Elder-Calvinistic the- 
ology. They are learned, elaborate treatises 
opposing the modern schools of Calvinism 
strongly and offering as able a presentation 
and defense of old-school beliefs as seems 
to be possible. A third volume, Dogmatic 
Theology, III. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$4,00], now is issued supplementing the 
earlier two. It is equally scholarly and 
powerful and aims to explain more fully 
and clearly certain difficult points, among 
others our actual existence in Adam and 
our responsible moral agency in him. A 
large amount of material is quoted from 
the Church fathers and other writers of the 
past. The volume is arranged similarly to 
the others in respect to order of topics and 
they hardly can be regarded as complete 
without this. Without indorsing the dis- 
tinguished author’s old-school theology we 
gladly commend the volume to students. 

Although the judgments which Prof. 
J. D. Davis, Ph. D., has reached in Genesis 
and Semitic Tradition [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50] are sometimes only negative 
the book is of considerable importance, 
His endeavor is to clear up obscurities in 
the conclusions which have been proclaimed 
in Assyriology, to set in a clear light what- 
ever is trustworthy and to compare the 
story with the Hebrew narrative. In refer- 
ence to the creation of the universe and of 
man a close similarity is pointed out, in 
reference to the Sabbath there is more or 
less of parallelism but nothing suggesting 
identity, in regard to the serpent of the 
temptation they differ, and as to the help- 
meet for man, the site of the Garden of 
Eden, and other topics, the chief impression 
made is that the theories of certain leading 
scholars are mistaken, while nothing posi- 
tive is offered in their places. The caution 
of the well-balanced critic is obvious every- 
where and the work does good service in 
clarifying the subject and indicating how 
much of assumed knowledge of it may 
safely be used for foundation work. 

The Elements of Religion [G. W. Freder- 
ick. $1.25] have been set forth by Prof, 
H. E. Jacobs, D.D., LL. D., from the Lu 
theran point of view in a neat and conven- 
ient volume, bearing the above title, and in 
a simple, natural and effective manner, 
Christian Creeds and Confessions {Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $1.00], by Prof. G. A. Gum- 
lich, Ph. D., translated by L. A. Wheatley, 
came out sixteen years ago and has been 
republished once or twice since. But it is 
incomplete —for instance, Congregational- 
ists are omitted—and by no means equal to 
to some other books of the same sort, al- 
though it is cheaper than Dr, Schaft’s, for 
example.——The Heresy of Cain [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.00] is a volume of sermons 
by Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School at Cambridge, Mass. Their 
denominationalism is not unpleasantly ob- 
vious and their sturdy, practical suggest- 
iveness is stimulating, They are by no 
means profound in thought but probably 
were not meant to be. They are good ex- 
amples of a sterling sort of preaching. — 

Rev. Dr. W. G. Blaikie’s Heroes of Israel 
[Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50] deals with 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph and Moses. 
It is a somewhat elaborate study of their 
successive careers and characters, illustrated 
from the fruits of modern research in his- 
torical and topographical fields. Dr. Blaikie 
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regards the theories of the higher criticism 
as largely unproved at present, but his 
book is not controversial and confines itself 
chiefly to narrative rather than critical 
exposition. It is illustrated and will find 
favor with scholars while sufficiently popular 
in style to be enjoyed generally also.— 
Sunday. [E. & J. B. Young & Co. $1.25] 
‘looks like the annual volume of a monthly 
publication, and its materials are well 
selected and it is illustrated lavishly. The 
children will relish it highly. The fifth 
bound volume of the Expository Times 
[Charles Scribner’sSons. Imported. $2.50] 
contains contributions from a Jong list of 
eminent and learned divines and others 
and has considerable interest for ministers 
and theological students. 


POETICAL, 


Quaint, beautiful and tempting is one of 
the first flight of holiday books which 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have just brought 
out. Itis Old English Songs [$2.00], includ- 
ing Coridon’s Song; The Angler’s Song; 
Come, Sweet Lass; A Hunting We Will Go; 
Oh! dear! what can the matter be? and as 
many more. Austin Dobson’s critical and 
entertaining introduction is a feature of the 
book and Hugh Thompson’s pictures are 
superlatively good. In reproducing the 
spirit of such old ballads he has no superior 
and probably no equal. The book also is 
printed and bound tastefully. There will 
be many more costly publications during the 
season but few will be really more attractive. 
— Miss Edith Thomas seems to have shaken 
out her portfolio of verses to make her new 
book, In Sunshine Land [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50]. The first two divisions con- 
tain bird and flower songs, the last two 
songs relating to children or imaginative 
poems, There is large variety of mood and 
manner in these verses but the true poet’s 
indefinable feeling pervades them all,— 
The same publishers have issued Narragan- 
sett Ballads with Songs and Lyrics [$1.00], 
by Caroline Hazard. The author has done 
some admirable work as a historical author 
and seems equally at home in verse. The 
ballads have grown out of history, having 
been suggested by occurrences in the Narra- 
gansett region. They are simple, vigorous 
and hearty. The more fanciful poems are 
suggestive and musical and the volume will 
find a merited welcome. 

Many of the poems of Mr. J. E. V. Cooke 
which compose A Patch of Pansies [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] have been printed 
in one or another journal or magazine. 
Gathered into this volume they form a 
pleasantly diversified collection, differing 
considerably in respect to quality and inter- 
est but for the most part excellent and once 
in a while attaining a really high level of 
conception and form.——The contents of 

The Flute-player| and Other Poems [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], by F. H. Williams, 
reveal in him a somewhat marked tendency 
to introspectiveness and somewhat uncom- 
mon reflective powers. He has also a good 
command over various meters and his vol- 
ume will please thoughtful readers. Some 
of the sonnets are very well done.——Mr. 
S. W. Foss’s Back Country Poems [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50] have a hearty, wholesome 
ring and contain considerable philosophy. 
Some are in colloquial and, in a sense, 
dialectic language and the book appeals 
to and will touch and cheer the popular 
heart. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s new and 
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complete edition of Scott’s Poetical Works 
[$3.00] deserves immediate and lasting 
favor. Prof. C. E, Norton has supplied a 
short but helpful study of the reasons for 
Scott’s popularity. Mr. N. H. Dole has con- 
tributed a biographical sketch, there are 
two portraits of Sir Walter, the poems are 
arranged chronologically, there are illustra- 
tions and the two volumes are fine examples 
of the bookmaker’s art.——The same house 
has just brought out afresh edition of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s The Light of Asia (75 cents]. 
It is compact but clearly printed, has a few 
pictures, and in all respects is a tasteful, 
attractive edition. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


The boys and girls, the former especially 
just now, are being well looked out for by 
the publishers. The Cong. S. 8S. and Pub, 
Society has just brought out a capital story, 
Garret Grain [$1.25], by Mrs. Frank Lee. 
It is stirring, sensible, religious in a natural 
and impressive fashion, and rich in practi- 
cal lessons which are taught so agreeably as 
hardly to be detected as such. The more 
such books and such young men and women 
as it will help to make, the better. That 
irrepressible English writer, G. A. Henty, is 
once more to the fore. How he can write 
two or three books a year and have them at 
once so similar, so different and so excellent, 
is hard to understand. His When London 
Burned [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50] 
and his In the Heart of the Rockies [$1.25] 
are bright, graphic, wholesome books, in- 
structive but never tedious and well quali- 
fied to promote true manhood and woman- 
hood in the reader. No wonder his stories 
are popular. 

Col. T. W. Knox’s annual volume is out 
and is The Boy Travellers in the Levant 
[Harper & Bros. $3.00]. In his genial and 
instructive fashion, now so pleasantly famil- 
iar, he leads his party and his readers from 
one end of the Mediterranean to the other 
by way of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Greece 
and Turkey, with excursions to Rhodes, 
Cyprus and the site of ancient Troy. Malta 
is omitted, apparently having been described 
in an earlier volume. As usual the book is 
illustrated lavishly and appropriately and 
the boys and girls will enjoy it exceedingly. 
—A serious and worthy purpose domi- 
nates The Century Book for Young Amer- 
icans [Century Co. $1.50], by E. S. Brooks. 
This is to inform young people about the 
government of our own country, the duties 
of the President, Senate, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Cabinet, Supreme Court, etc. It 
is in the form of a graphic, entertaining 
narrative about some boys and girls visiting 
the city of Washington. It abounds in 
patriotic illustrations. An important fact 
concerning the book is that it has been pre- 
pared at the suggestion and under the aus- 
pices of the National Society of Sons of 
the American Revolution although this body 
has no pecuniary interest in it. We heartily 
commend it. 

Dr. Gordon Stables also understands well 
how to write books for the young and his 
new one, To Greenland and the Pole [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50] is destined to bea 
favorite. His heroes make expeditions into 
the Arctic regions and finally reach the 
North Pole but an equal part of the book 
tells of a tour in Norway. They are de- 
scribed as accomplishing all sorts of un- 
likely performances but nevertheless they 
are gallant lads and the book has a thor- 
oughly wholesome tone. Of course it is 
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more than ordinarily entertaining and it 
imparts agreeably a great deal of valuable 
knowledge. Another story of adventure 
with plenty of sea life and fighting but in- 
culcating manliness and patriotism is Sons 
of the Vikings [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.00], 
by John Gunn. It is dramatic and exciting 
and the boys will like it. 

Olaf the Glorious [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], by Robert Leighton, also is a tale of 
adventure and is sure to be relished by the 
boys. It also is founded upon historic fact, 
its hero having been king of Norway some 
nine hundred years ago. The author has 
made careful study of the records and has 
composed a spirited and more than ordi- 
narily readable book which also possesses a 
certain value as a picture of the age and 
people described. Another but quite dif- 
ferent story of travel and incident and one 
founded upon the actual experience of the 
authoris The Butterfly Hunters in the Carib- 
bees [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00], by 
Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron. It blends de- 
tails of tropical adventure and geographi- 
cal, scientific and other information skill- 
fully and is illustrated. Boys having the 
taste for natural history will enjoy it espe- 
cially.——Barbara Yechton has written and 
Harriet R. Richards has illustrated Two 
Knights-Errant and Other Stories [Thomas 
Whittaker. 60 cents] in which are four 
short stories for children. They are well 
told and full of interest and the pictures 
which accompany them are very pretty. 


The schoolgirls quickly will buy up the 
edition of Nora Perry’s new story, Hope 
Benham [Little, Brown & Co. $1.50] as 
soon as the book becomes a little known. 
It is written brightly and is as rich in sensi- 
ble and most important lessons about opin- 
ions and behavior as it is free from any- 
thing formal or tiresome. It is more than 
ordinarily interesting and is destined to be 
a favorite with mothers and daughters alike. 
— Evelyn Raymond’s The Little Lady of 


the Horse [Roberts Bros. $1.50] is for 
younger readers. Yet this too is one of 
the stories that everybody will like. It is 


deliciously improbable and equally sweet 
and pathetic.— Jacky Lee: His Lessons 
Out o’ School [Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. 
$1.25], by Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever, is for 
still younger readers. It inculcates good 
manners and religion in a somewhat dis- 
guised but very pleasant and telling fashion. 
Jacky is a very lifelike youngster and the 
readers will enjoy him very much. 

Mr. Palmer Cox has taken his Brownies 
also on their travels. The Brownies Around 
the World [Century Co. $1.00] is a droll 
poem with plenty of the author’s character- 
istic and amusing illustrations. Itis possi- 
ble to grow a little weary of the unchang- 
ing meter of the verse and some bright 
youngster may inquire if there really are 
ostriches in Arabia, yet the book undoubt- 
edly will afford great amusement and be 
very popular, and it deserves to be.—— 
Andrew Lang has a decided gift as a maker 
and relater of fairy stories and The Yellow 
Fairy Book [Longmans, Green & Co. $2,00] 
is a new endeavor of his in that line. The 
stories are graceful and entertaining and 
the pictures, which H. J. Ford has supplied, 
are remarkably well suited to the text. 
The artist has caught the author’s spirit 
successfully. Mr. Lang’s fairy stories have 
fairly won their large popularity——Hans 
Christian Andersen, however, had a positive 
genius for fanciful composition and his 
Fairy Tales [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50] 
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will not be supplanted soon, if ever. The 
new edition of the copyright translation of 
them by Madame de Chatelain, which E. A. 
Lemann has illustrated with rare skill and 
success, will increase the already immense 
number of the author’s admiring readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Albert Leffingwell’s Rambles Through 
Japan Without a Guide [Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.50] is a much more than ordinarily 
interesting narrative. The author boldly 
assumed all risks, for he could not speak 
Japanese at first, but had a pleasant and 
profitable experience. He also has told his 
story simply and effectively. Of course he 
got much closer to the native life than 
ordinary tourists do and itis noticeable how 
flatly he disagrees in some particulars with 
some of the others who have written about 
the Japanese people. The book is a useful 
addition to the library of works on Japan 
but its last chapter, containing some fore- 
casts of that country’s future, already needs 
to be rewritten.——Mr. John Muir in 
The Mountains of California [Century Co. 
$1.50] has written chiefly from the point of 
view of the naturalist. Mountains, glaciers, 
forests, floods, animals, etc., are the sub- 
jects of his pen and he writes intelligently 
and well. His material is largely familiar 
to scientific and many other readers, yet he 
has made a very valuable book and the 
publishers have done it justice. 

Two new editions of Irving’s Sketch Book 
are on the market at present. Each is in 
two volumes. One is from the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co, [$4.00]. It is a reprint on ex- 
cellent paper in clear cut type and with 
many and appropriate pictures of high ar- 
tistic quality, and it is bound in tastefully 
ornamented covers. It is certain to be a 
popular edition.——The other, the Van Tas- 
sel edition [$6.00] is from Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. This too is in two volumes. 
Its pages have colored borders of vines and 
berries beyond which are wide margins. 
Its illustrations are numerous and very fine. 
Some of those in Rip Van Winkle evidently 
are photographs of Joseph Jefferson in his 
rendering of it. The covers are white, gilt 
and green and themselves are covered with 
fine canvas or leatherette of some sort and 
the edition in all details is as handsome as 
it well could have been made. 

The Macmillans have published a Tezt- 
book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses 
[$2.50] by Diana C. Kimber. The author 
has taught these branches besides being a 
trained nurse and she has written primarily 
for the use of nurses. She has devoted spe- 
cial attention to the structural elements of 
the tissues.——How to Get Well and How to 
Keep Well[Plymouth Publishing Co. $1.00] 
by Dr. T. A. Bland is a simple medical and 
hygienic treatise, intelligible by ordinary 
readers and practical throughout. It af- 
fords good advice of more than one kind. 
The General Exercises of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Charities, Correction and 
Philanthropy at Chicago in June, 1893 
[Johns Hopkins Press], contains much mate- 
rial on The Public Treatment of Pauperism 
in addition to the details of the congress. 
—Littell’s Living Age [Littell & Co. $2.75] 
for July-September of this year is out in 
bound form and is a handsome, entertaining 
and substantially instructive and perma- 
nently valuable volume. 

The Messrs. Scribner’s Sons have pub- 
lished a pretty and interesting pamphlet, 
Shakespeare’s Stratford [50 cents], by W. H. 
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Waite. It is profusely illustrated and is 
called appropriately a pictorial pilgrimage. 
——Rev. Dr. Charles Caverno’s recent ser- 
mon on Immortality [J. T. Reade. 25 cents] 
is wise, tender and helpful and makes a 
neat pamphlet.——The Joy Banner, The Rest 
Banner, The Every Day Banner and What 
Will the Violets Be ? [Lee & Shepard. Each 
50 cents] are groups of panels in colors 
and gold, containing well-chosen sentiments 
from eminent authors, and ribbon-tied and 
in decorated envelopes. They are meant to 
hang up and are very pretty.——Messrs. L. 
Prang & Co. have published copies of four 
paintings, Three of a Kine [$2.00], by Miss 
F. R. Townsend; Johnny-Jump-Ups and 
Madcap Violets [each 75 cents], by Miss 
Bonsall; and Parade of the Rattown Tigers 
[$1.00], by L. A. De Ribas. They are bright 
in color but soft and well executed. 

The new Manual of the Union .Congrega- 
tional Church in Providence, R. I., ranks 
among the very best publications of its sort. 
It contains all the usual particulars and 
many additional historical and other details 
all arranged in a clear and convenient form 
and also a roll of the names and residences 
of all who are or have been members of the 
church together with the manner in which 
they joined the church and what became of 
them upon leaving it. We know of no 
other manual which contains so much in- 
formation. Copies can be had of Deacon 
C. H. Leonard at fifty cents. 


NOTES. 


—— There are to be no special exercises at 
the opening of the new public library in 
Boston. 


— Mr. J.K. Jerome, the English author, 
lately became a publisher but now has aban- 
doned the business. Yet he is said to have 
succeeded well while in it. 


— The binders cannot supply Mr. Hall 
Caine’s latest novel, The Manxman, fast 
enough to keep up with the demand. It has 
already reached its twentieth thousand. 


—— The German emperor’s favorite book at 
present is the recently published Influence of 
Sea Power on History, by Captain Mahan of 
the United States Navy. The book has be- 
come a standard already. 


— The English old-fashioned three-volume 
novel has given way completely to the six- 
shilling form—one volume. Whether the old 
style may not be revived after a time, how- 
ever, is questioned by some good judges. 


—— More than one hundred members of the 
British House of Commons have signed an 
appeal to editors of newspapers throughout 
England to discontinue the practice of pub- 
lishing details of sensational cases of immo- 
rality or brutality. 


—— The earliest catalogue of the British 
Museum Library in London was completed 
in 1787. It wasin manuscript. In the course 
of ninety years the two volumes increased to 
more than two thousand all in manuscript— 
a library by itself. 


—— The J. B. Millett Co. has disposed of 
24,000 copies of Famous Composers, which 
we noticed repeatedly last winter as its parts 
appeared. It is significant that in spite of 
the financial depression so many people were 
able and willing to spend $15 on a book re- 
lating wholly to music. 


—— The sum of $50,500 has been contrib- 
uted by 850 subscribers to the Jowett Memo- 
rial Fund, in honor of the late Master of 
Balliol College at Oxford, Eng. It is intended 
to use $3,000 for procuring a bust for the Bod- 
leian Library and a monument for the college 
chapel, and to devote the balance to strength- 
ening and extending the educational work of 
the college. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. ~ 
MEDI4VAL EuROPE. By Prof. Ephraim Emerton. 
pp. 607. $1.65. 
LATIN AT SIGHT. By Edwin Post. pp. 210. 90 cents. 
First LATIN Book. By W. C. Collar and M. G. 
Daniell, pp. 273. $1.10. 
AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By G. R. White. 
pp. 272. $1.10. 
A SOIENTIFIO FRENCH READER. Edited by A. W. 
Herdler. pp. 186. 85 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
Tue LAst Lear. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
$1.50. id 
RIVERBY. By John Burroughs. pp. 319. $1.25. 
UNGUARDED GATES AND OTHER POEMS. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. pp.121. $1.25. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
ASIATIC BREEZES. By Oliver Optic. pp. 361. $1.25. 
WEE Lucy. By Sophie May. pp. 164. 75 cents. 
Arena Pub. Co. Boston. 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By Rev. Samuel 
Weil. pp. 267. 
THE GOSPEL IN PAGAN RELIGIONS. pp. 150. 
American Baptist Pub. Society. Boston. 
DAIsy. By Marshall Saunders. pp.57. 75 cents. 
Mrs. Edward Hitchcock, Sr. Amherst. 
THE GENEALOGY OF THE HiITrcoHCOCK FAMILY. 
Compiled by Mrs. Edward Hitchcock, Sr. pp. 555. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
ROUND THE RED LAmp. By A. Conan Doyle. pp. 
307. $1.50. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Bernardin De Saint- 


By 


Pierre. pp. 174. $1.50. 

DECATUR AND SOMERS. By M. Elliot Seawell. pp. 
169. $1.00. 

Tue INDISCRETION OF THE DucHtss. By Anthony 
Hope. pp. 222. 75 cents. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. By Pierre De Lano. pp. 
270. $1.25. 

SHERBURNE Cousins. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
pp. 400. $1.50. 

WITCH .WINNIE AT SHINNECOOK. By Elizabeth W 
Champney. pp. 294. $1.50. 

Gypsy BREYNTON. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
pp. 295. $1.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. By John Codman 
Ropes. Part I. Pe 274. $1.50. 

ABouT Women. Arranged by Rose Porter. pp. 
206. $1.00. 

THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 
By J.L.M. Curry. pp. 248. $1.25. 

NAPOLEON. By Alexandre Dumas. pp. 250. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
MUSICIANS AND Music Lovers. By W. F.Apthorp. 

pp. 346. $1.50. 
THe BURIAL OF THE GuNS. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. pp.258. $1.25. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO WuHIst. By Fisher Ames. 
pp. 119. 75 cents. 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
THE: ROYAL ROAD. By Marion Harland. pp. 361. 


$1.50. y 
BETWEEN THE Licats. Compiled by Fanny B. 
Bates. pp. 441. $1.25. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
SIBYLLA. By Sir H.S.Cunningham. pp.364. $1.25. 
CHRIST’Ss MUSTS AND OTHER SERMONS. By Rey. 
Alexander MacLaren, D.D. pp. 306. $1.25. 
The Century Co. New York. 
THE CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES. 
B.E.Smith, A.M. pp. 1,085. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
CHILDHOOD AND GIRLHOOD OF REMARKABLE 
WomMEN. By W.H.D. Adams. pp. 350. $2.50. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE MASTER’S GUIDE FOR HIS DISCIPLES. 
pilation. pp. 268. $1.00. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
Prof. W.N. Rice. pp.174. 75 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
First LATIN. READINGS. By Prof. Robert Arrow- 
smith and G@. M. Whicher. pp. 304. $1.25, 
The Merriam Co. New York. 
THE CAPTAIN’S BOAT. By W.O.Stoddard. pp. 272. 


$1.50. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
REGINALD HEBER. By Arthur Montefiore. pp. 160. 
75 cents. 
Presbyterian Committee bi, Publication. Rich- 
mond. ; 
CHRISTIAN BECK’S GRANDSON. By Gustay Nieritz. 
Translated by Mary E. Ireland. pp. 232. $1.00. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
A Book OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. By E.V.B. 
pp. 217. $1.50. 


Edited by 


A com- 


By 


PAPER COVERS, 


American Humane Education Society. Boston. 
Four MONTHS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. pp. 64. 


Ward & Drummond. New York. 
Don’T WoRRY. By Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. pp. 31. 
20 cents. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
THE RIGHTS OF LABOR. By W.J. pp.117. 


MAGAZINES, 


October. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—NEW ENG- 
LAND KITOHEN.—NbW CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY. 


November. PALL MALL.—HOMILETIC.—CATHOLIC 
WORLD.—NORTH AMERICAN.—PREACHER’S.—ART 
AMATEUR.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL.—ATLAN- 
TIC.—MCCLURE’S. ; 
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There is so much that is sorrowful for us 
all as we grow older that simple courage, 
quiet courage to get through each day, has 
come to seem to me one of the greatest of 
all virtues.—Constance Fennimore Woolson, 
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WOMEN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 

The Massachusetts and Rhode Island W.H. 
M. A. has closed its financial year, not only 
entirely free from debt, but with a small sur- 
plus in its treasury, notwithstanding the hard 
times and the consequent shrinkage in the 
funds of nearly all missionary societies the 
world over. 
thankfulness and congratulation pervaded 
the annual meeting, held at Union Church, 
Boston, Oct. 31. The report of the board of 
directors, presented through Miss Anna A, 
Pickens, showed many causes for gratitude in 
reviewing the past twelve months. Twenty- 
nine new auxiliaries have been formed, the 
largest gain reported for four years, and an 
increase of thirteen over last year. The gifts 
of these new branches amounted to about 
$500, an average contribution of $18 from 
each auxiliary. During the year 233 applica- 
tions for clothing, bedding, etc., have been 
received and have met with a hearty and gen- 
erous response, nearly $28,000 worth of useful 
articles having been sent in boxes and barrels 
to the home missionary field. 

According to the report of the treasurer, 
Miss Sarah K. Burgess, the receipts of the 
year, which began with a debt of $930, have 
been $22,853, while the expenditures amounted 
to $22,243. Mrs. J. L. Hill’s report of the 
auxiliaries was as bright, racy and suggestive 
as always. Her allusion to the old lady of 
eighty-four who picked pears to obtain money 
for her missionary box, and to another woman, 
with an income of $32, who gave generously 
to a church in Oklahoma, carried a rebuke to 
many of her hearers. The election of officers 
resulted in few changes. Mrs. C. L. Goodell 
still retains the presidency, but Mrs. Louise A. 
Kellogg takes the place of Miss Pickens as 
home secretary. 

The addresses of the morning were full of 
interest. Mr. Calloway of Tuskegee, Ala., 
told how the 700 pupils in that school are re- 
ceiving mental and manual training, are sur- 
rounded by spiritual influences and taught the 
blessedness of self-sacrifice. Mrs. H. S. Cas- 


No wonder, then, that a spirit of | 
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well, in her graphic manner, gave touching 
glimpses of heathenism in the United States, 
calling forth special sympathy for the Indians. 

The first address of the afternoon, by Mrs. 
L. A. Kellogg, clearly and practically pre- 
sented the vital subject of Giving. A great 
revival of religion will surely follow a re- 
vival of giving. The greater knowledge one 
has of the needs of the world, the more faith- 
ful and loyal his service to the Lord, the more 
wisely and systematically will his money be 
given. The collection, which was gathered 
after a responsive service of the Christian 
Givers’ Creed, amounted to $76. 

A glimpse of her recent Western trip was 
given by Miss Pickens, while Miss Wilcox re- 
vealed by her earnest manner her great desire 
to interest the children in the spiritual needs 
of their own land. Most interesting, pathetic 
and suggestive were Miss Mary P. Lord’s in- 
cidents of life among the Indians in North 
Dakota. Her experiences in reaching her new 
home, ninety miles from the railroad, the 
severity of the climate, both in summer and 
winter, would have quenched the zeal of a 
less devoted worker. The Indians among 
whom she lives are moral, orderly, quiet, in- 
dustrious, with courteous manners and an in- 
tense desire to learn the white man’s ways 
and to hear of his God, Of many it may be 
said that they who walk in darkness have 
seen a great light. A solo by Miss Wilcox 
preceded a ringing address by Dr. N. Boyn- 
ton, and the benediction closed the meeting. 


OO 


Iam quite clear that one of our worst fail- 
ures is at the point where, having resolved 
like angels, we drop back into the old, matter- 
of-fact life and do just as we did before, be- 
eause we have always done it and because 
everybody does it and because our fathers 
and mothers did it. There is no station of life 
and no place of one’s home where, if one 
wants to enlarge his life in caring for people 
outside himself, he may not start on a career 
of enlargement which shall extend indefi- 
nitely.—H. E. Hale. 
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‘(A forceful and cosmopolitan me- 


dium of refining influence, entertain- 


ment, and edtucation to mankind ’’ 


SO SAY THE 


COMMITTEE OF AWARDS 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


IN SPEAKING OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


DO YOU READ IT? 


For the Children. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
for Sunday, (Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c. 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H, Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address, 
“<= With stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
= & Co., Galesburg, [1]. Mention paper 
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The 


Well=-Bred Girl 
in Society 


So successful were Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s articles on “The Well- 
Bred Girl in Society” in Tue 
Lapirs) Home Journat two years 
ago, that she has been induced to write three addi- 
tional papers, taking up just those little points of fine 
manners which every girl likes to know, and which 
were not touched upon in the previous articles. 


Biase Bre Binse Bre ec BinicBiniec Bi 


$1.00 per year; 10 cents per copy 
‘All Newsdealers 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Chrasg Biase Bras 
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MR. FROUDE’S NEW BOOK 


Life and 


Letters of Erasmus 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50 


‘Mr. Froude has produced a masterly 
picture of Er-smus and his times... . 
No competent critic will fail to recog- 
nize in these lectures a virility of judg- 
ment, a vigor of thought, and a skill of 
presentation eminently wortby of one 
of the greatest living writers of Eng- 
hish.’’—London Times. 


“Delightful reading, and as valuable 
as delightful.”—The Churchman. 


OTHER WORKS BY MR. FROUDE: 


History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to tue Death of Elizabeth. 
Twelve vols.,12m0, . . 18.00 


Life of Thomas Carlyle. Four vols. 
8vo, $8 00; two vols., 12mo, 3 00 


Thomas Carlyle. Reminiscences 
12mo, 150 


Jane Welsh Carlyle. Letters and 
Memorials of. 12mo, .. 1.50 
The Spanish Story of the Armada, 
and Other Essays. 12mo, . 1.50 


The Divoree of Catherine of Arragon. 


8vo, Rae wen: Ae cael ie 2.50 
The English in Ireland in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Three vois, 12mo, 
WOLr SOU. e aac) Week ars 4.50 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
Four vols. 12mo. Per vol., 1.50 
The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 12mo, 1.50 
Cesar. Asketch. 12mo, . 1.50 
Oceana. England and Her Colonies. 
OreSvoy ss sas eres 1.75 
The English in the West Indies. Cr. 
SIO ss PT aoa AR Ss 1.75 


§ Charles Scribner’s Sons 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
@02GB8S GOS H8GG3O8O3O8 


PILGRIM 
CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES 


Our New Service, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2. 
AND 7 OTHER SERVICES, 


8 pp-, 100 copies, $2. 
16 pp., 100 copies, $4. 


send for Samples, 2 cents each. 
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Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Now READY! 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894 


CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS. The new Can- 
tata. By Dr. W. HOWARD DOANE. Especially attract- 
ive for young peopl, and will! be greatly enjoyed by 
the old folks. Full of bright, innocent amusement. 
Dialogues, Recitations, and Charming Music. 30 


cents, postpaid. 

THE PROMISED REDEEMER. Christmas 
Service No. 17. For the Sunday School. By the Rev. 
ROBERT Lowry. Anexcellent arrangemeut of Scrip- 
ture for responsive readings. Fresh, stirring and 
forceful music. The service is so constructed that 
recitations and other exercises may be introduced if 
desired. 5& cents, postpaid. 

THE CHRISTMAS WHEEL FEAST. By Mrs. 
W.F Crarrsand H. P. MAIN. A new and picturesque 
service for the little folks. 6 cents, postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 25. Bright, original 
Carols by popular composers. 4 cents, postpaid. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
No. &, eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid. Selectious of 
appropriate poetry aud prose. Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4, eight 
pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 

SHND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. F 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chieago. 
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REVELL’S NEW BOOKS 


Chinese Characteristics 


By Rev. ARTHUR H. SmiTH. Second Edition. Re- 
vised. Wito 16 full-page original illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

“Not only one of the ablest analyses and portrayals 
of the Chinese character, but, on the whole, one of the 
most judicial. twenty-two years’ residence among the 
people, with command of their language, has enabled 
Mr. Smith to see them as they are.”’— The Nation. 


Among the Tibetans 


By ISABELLA BIRD BIsHOP, author of ‘‘ Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan.” Lilustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Has dispelled many illusions and corrected many 
false impressions.”—W. ¥. World. 


The Meeting=Place of 
Geology and History 


By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, author of ‘‘ The Earth 
and Man,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 
The substance of-the ‘‘ Lowell Lectures ” for 1894. 


Before.He is Twenty 
Five perplexing phases of the boy question consid+ 
ered. With portraits of the authors. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cents. The ‘ phases” and autbors are: 
The Father and His Boy...... ....Robert J. Burdette 
When He Decides........ Frances Hodgson Burnett 
The Boy 1m the Office................ Eaward W. Bok 
His Evenings and Amusements, Mrs.Burton Harrison 
Looking Toward a Wife......... Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


At Mother’s Knee 


The Mother’s Holy Ministry with Her Children in 
the Home. By Rev. J. M. P. Orts, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“A pious thought, beautifully embodied.” — Observer. 


The Church and the 
Kingdom 


By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
top, 50 cents. 
“Incisive, discreet and inspiring utterances dealing 
large'y with the social relations of the gospel.”— Con- 
gregationalist. 


12mo, cloth, gilt 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New YorRK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 and 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO: 140 and 142 Yonge St. 


Timely J AP AN Books 


By Rey. 


Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. 

J.L. ATKINSON. Price, $1.25. 

A sketch, taken from original] sources, of the life and 
work of the Buddha wrom the Japanese worship. It 
is both accurate and interesting. Written for young 
people but will be read by all with profit. 


Honda the Samurai. 
GRiFFis, D.D. $1.50. 
A book ov Japan by the distinguished author of “ The 

Mikadc’s Empire.” ‘ Honda” is a detailed and inter- 
esting description of the Japanese, given in connection 
with the life and deeds of certain historical characters 
who figure in the book under fictitious names. Home 
life is most entertainingly pictured. The illustrations 
are all by Japanese artists. 


Story of a Heathen. By H. L. READE. 60 cents. 
In a comparatively few words, and with a simple and 
direct style, the writer has told of the growth, con- 
version, and wide influence of a Japanese boy who is 
now living and occupying a high official position in 
Japan. 
One Little Maid. 
$1.50. 
This book tells how America andian American board- 


ing-scboo! looxed to a missionary’s daughter and her 
companion Narika, a Japanese girl. 


By Rev. WILLIAM ELLIOT 


By ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


NEW. A PERFECT TEXT FINDER. 


Walker’s 
Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


A concordance, pure and simple. 
One alphabet for all words. 

Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. 
References in strict Biblical order. 


‘Proper names accented. 


By ingenious variation of type great clear- 
ness and facility in examination are secured. 

50,000 more references than Cruden’s, impor- 
tant words substituted for unessential ones. 

Compact and of a size handy for use. 

Well printed, on good paper; strongly bound 

Sold at a low price. 


980 pp., Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


Published by the 
Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By Samurn T. PickaRD. 
With 7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


A work which all admirers of the poet and all lovers 
of the man will welcome with peculiar gratitude. 


George William Curtis. 
An appreciative and admirable account of 
this knightly man and great citizen. By 
Epwarp Cary, in American Men of Letters 
Series. Witha Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 


A very bright and engaging novel of New 

York life, though not a society novel. By 

ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, author of ‘‘ The Story 

ry Margaret Kent,’’ ‘‘ Ciphers,” ete. 16mo, 
1.25, 


A Century of Charades. 
By Witi1AM BeLuamy. A hundred original 
charades, very ingenious in conception, are 
worked out with remarkable skill, and are 
Prarie of them—genuinely poetical. 18mo, 
100. 


When Molly Was Six. 


A delightful story, simple, natural, engag- 
ing, and of charming literary qualitv. By 
Eviza ORNE WHITE, author of ‘‘ Winter- 
borough.”’ Lllustrated by KATHARIN| Pye. 
ie Holiday book. Square 16mo, 


Fagots for the Fireside. 


One hundred and fifty games. By LucrEria 
P. Hate. New and enlarged edition of a 
capital book including in the new matter 
instructions for Golf. 12mo, $1.25 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ET before young 
people a high aim 
and purpose in life and 
you develop a health- 
ful ambition to meet 
and overcome the ob- 
stacles with which 
they have to contend. 
Mrs. SARAH K. BOL- 
TON’S “Famous” Books 
have probably done as 
much in this direction as 
any series now before 
the public. Her latest 
volume, 


Famous Leaders Among Men, 


just published, is winning high commendation from 
the press. avd is in every way a most desirable book 
for Young People. 


Fully Illustrated with Portraits, @1.50. 


Mrs. BOLrON’s OTHER BOOKS ARB: 


Poor tioys Who Became Famous............ 
Girls Whuv Became Famoug............. Ae 
Fawous Men of Science....... 
Famous American Authors.... 
Famous American Statesmen. 
Famous English Authors....... 
Famous European Artists.... 
Famous English Statesmen .... 
Famous Types of Womanhood............ 
Famous Voyagers and Explorers. aisle he 
Stories from Life.............cceseeeeneeeeeeeee one 125 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New. York and Boston. 


TWO OF THE 


Best War Stories for Boys 


EVER WRITTEN. 


A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of 
**9 61-65.” 


By WARREN LEE Goss. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


TOM CLIFTON, or Western Boys in Grant 
and Sherman’s Army. 


By the author of “Jed.”” 12mo, Fully Illustrated $1.50. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


JED. 


FOL EES SPE SPEPSOSHS® 
CHRISTMAS BELLS, 5 
be! 


3 excel-'5 
d s lent Christmas Services for the 8.8.° 
with Resp. Rdgs. Rect’s and Carols. Illt’d. Title pps. a 
Pr. 5¢ ea. $4.00 per 100. Spec. eps. of the 3 for 10¢ in tips 
¢ CANTATAS: THE PROPHET OF NAZA.5 
RETH. (sacred) for the Choir andSS. SANTA® 
CLAUS JR.(piano or full orches. acemp)for young 't 
people. SANTA CLAUS VAS1ION for juveniles. 
3 excellent cantatas, price 30c ea. $3.25 per doz. post va 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St. Chicago, LI]. 
SSS SSS SESS PSO SEFEOSSEOSOSSSSEOS 


Sunday School Entertainment! 
A grand ideafor it. Our book for 
10c. ecg. Send for it now} 
J. & P. B. Myers, 85 John 8t., N.Y. 
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THE (Gs 
estminster Series ee: 


1895 


Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


of Lesson Helps and 6g<) 
Illustrated Papers. ] 


Enlarged and Improved. The Best and the Cheapest. 
Sample copies free. 


The Westminster Teacher 
The best of its class 


CIRCULATION 80,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
Senior 


The Westminster Quarterlies} intermesiate 
A Graded Series paaise 
COMBINED CIRCULATION 525,000 COPIES 


s h 
The Westminster Lesson Leaves Jini” 
( Y (German 

The Westminster Junior Lessons 


COMBINED WEEKLY ISSUE 425,000 COPIES 


The Westminster Lesson Card 
For Young Children 
CIRCULATION 130,000 QUARTERLY SETS 


The Westminster Question Leaf 


A new Help containing questions for each Sab- 
bath with spaces for written answers 


(Forward 


The Sabbath-School Visitor 
Illustrated Papers [the penne tehe 


The Sunbeam 
COMBINED ISSUE 690,000 COPIES 


Requests for samples should be addressed to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 


Or to any of the Depositories or Book- 1334 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 
sellers representing the Board. : 


The Sunday School Times 


A series of articles on the recent 
wonderful discoveries in Bible lands, 
throwing light on the Bible story, 
will appear in The Sunday School 
Times during 1895. 

Prof. Sayce will write of Egypt ; 
Dr. Bliss, of Palestine; Prof. Hil- 
precht, of Babylonia; Prof. Hom- 
mel, of Arabia; Dr. Ward, of the 
Hittites; Prof. Mahaffy, of Greek 
manuscripts ; Prof. McCurdy, of 
the whole field. No such series is 
available elsewhere, in any form. 


Recent 
Discoveries 
in Bible 
Lands 


The best writers on the International lessons contribute regularly to each 
week’s issue of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs. At the lowest club rate the 
paper costs less than one cent a week. 

Subscription Rates.—50 cents a year in clubs of five or more to one 
address. $1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses. One free copy 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. To 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Leading 


Hymn and Tune Books. 


FOR CHURCHES. 


The New Laudes Domini, the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 
best — supplied to churches at the lowest 
possible price. The success of the day. 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 
Meeting, containing the very best 
hymns and tunes for the purpose — beau- 
tifully printed —-new type—handsome 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
day-School. Recommended by Bish- 
op Vincent, Rev. Dr, Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler — a// 
denominations uniting on it. ‘‘A perfect 
book.’’ 50 per cent. more matter than 
others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. 


Books for Responsive Reading. 


Write for particulars and samples. Best 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 


&) Some Rum 15 to 20 Weeks 

3, SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe 
AN THE RED BOOK. By Ellen Douglas Deland 
“an AFILOAT WITH THE FLAG, By W. J. Henderson 
THE ’SCUTNEY MAIL, By Sophie Swett 
CORPORAL FRED. By Capt. Charles King 
z FALES'S OSHIA. By Eva Wilder McGlasson 
GX@ ON AN ARIZONA TRAIL.. By Capt. C. A. Curtis 

EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 
ADMIRAL GHERARDI 
> : - GENERAL MILES 
THE AUTHOR - - LEW. WALLACE 
THE MUSICIAN - - THEODORE THOMAS 

HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 
Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 
Published by Harper «& Brothers, N. Y 
‘ee 
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Educational. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


For all grades. Apply to Teachers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. Send for Manual. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
4 2, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Prinei- 
pal, Bradford, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoo 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory ot Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HAtg, General Mgr., Boston, Mass. 


QV GVGrGY CLSC (OO 72O0@ 
3 CHAUTAUQUA 8 


READING CIRCLE. 


Cc A definite course in English History G 
and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and Ei 


L. Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory’reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan, Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878, 


q@ JohnH. Vincent, Dept. 50, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Nov. 18-24, Some Applications of 
the Golden Rule. Luke 6: 27-38. 

Only when we come to apply the Golden 
Rule do we fully realize how golden it is, how 
far above the noblest precepts of all the 
heathen religions. The nearest approach to 
Christ’s law in other sacred writings is the 
injunction to refrain from doing to others 
what you would not have them do to you. 
But Jesus states it positively and thereby 
opens up an entirely new and ever expanding 
region of service. His precept does not mean 
self-suicide, but with exquisite regard for the 
obligations and claims of one’s own life He 
makes the standard of our action toward 
others the concern we have for our own lives. 
Even if we do not undertake to love our 
neighbors better than ourselves, we have 
marked out a great task if we make up our 
mind to love them as ourselves. It will take 
a lifetime to learn to do it thoroughly. No 
one could propose for himself a nobler life 
purpose than just to attempt to apply the 
Golden Rule. 

For think what it means. It doesn’t have 
to do with something off in Africa or with 
sume heroic service next year. It relates to 
every day and every hour of our lives, and 
the sphere of operations is close at hand. 
Supposing we begin with the home or the 
schoolroom or the store. At precisely what 
are we aiming? To put ourselves iu the place 
of every person with whom we have relations 
and whom it is within our power to serve in 
one way or another. If we were in their 
shoes what should we consider essential to 
our best life? When we begin to study others 
sympathetically from this point of view we 
see what a tremendous obligation it puts upon 
us. Politeness that is only skin-deep, the 
tossing of a copper to a beggar, the service 
that looks to what it may receive again—how 
the man whose charitable spirit goes no 
further than this shrivels beside this great 
rule of Jesus. ; 

But it is said that the Golden Rule is not 
practicable amid modern conditions. Somuch 
the worse, then, for these same modern condi- 
tions. Jesus Christ, we believe, gave His rule 
for all time. Someday we shall see it realized 
in all the departments of human life. We can 
bring that day nearer by seeking to apply it 
in the little world in which each of us lives. 
When the Golden Rule is exemplified in indi- 
vidual lives society will be reorganized and 
redeemed. 

Parallel verses: Gen. 4: 9; 1 Sam. 18: 1; 
Matt. 7: 1, 12; 25:40; Luke 10: 36; Rom. 14: 
10; 1 Cor. 8:13; 1 John 8: 16. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOY. 2. 


Mrs. A. A. Lincoln, the leader, emphasized 
the thought of working with God in distinc- 
tion from working for God, illustrating the 
difference by the case of a servant or maid 
who works for her mistress and that of a wife 
who works with her husband. It is because 
so many have tried to work for God instead 
of with God that so little has been accom- 
plished. 

The approaching meeting in Montclair was 
spoken of and the hope expressed that all 
would pray for it. 
sion to some causes for anxiety in the condi- 
tion of things in th+ Hast, alluding to the 
conflict of elements, the death of the czar and 
the disturbed state of politics. 

Miss Child had been impressed by a fresh 
illustration of the Spirit’s working with all 
sorts and conditions of men in the story of 
two Bible women, given in a letter by Miss 
Hance, which she read. Fervent prayer was 
offered for an associate for Miss Hance, in re- 
sponse to an urgent appeal in the letter. A 
letter was read from Miss Laura C. Smith, 


Miss Borden gave expres-’ 
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who has recently gone to Africa, giving happy 
impressions of Inanda Seminary received 
during a sojourn there. Miss Bessie Noyes of 
Madura, India, gave a glimpse of the work 
going on in the girls’ school and some of its 
discouragements. She spoke of the heavy 
burdens resting upon her associates now left 
on the ground. Miss Judson of Japan was 
remembered in prayer, her name being on the 
calendar for the day. 

Miss Child spoke of the wonderful spirit 
prevailing among our branches and read a 
note just received, which reported that the 
thank offering made in the meeting of the 
Essex South Branch the day before was $128, 
and that without any previous appeal. Miss 
Kyle asked prayer for the meetings she ex- 
pected to address in Northern New York after 
the Montclair meeting. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS AT ROCHESTER. 


Great interest attached to this gathering as 
being the first of the proposed district con- 
ventions to be held by the International 
Christian Workers’ Association. It was in 
all essential particulars a success. It was 


difficult at first to get the attention of the 


city, owing to the fact that the State Baptist 
Association was in session there at the same 
time and also to the fierce political conflict 
which is waging in that part of the State; 
but by Friday night the people began to real- 
ize that a breeze from the heavenly hills had 
struck them, and on Monday morning the 
papers confessed that the Christian Workers 
had taken the city by storm. 

The program was a strong one, fully as good 
as that of the last annual convention, and the 
great auditorium of the Central Presbyterian 
Church was many times packed to its very 
doors. The pastors gave it a hearty support, 
while Dr. H. H. Stebbins, with his splendid 
corps of trained workers, was untiring in his 
efforts. 

The results cannot be tabulated, but many 
pastors testified to the great benefit received 
by their cburches from the Sunday services, 
and some declared that a revival spirit al- 
ready prevailed. Rochester is remarkable for 
its large Sunday school classes of young men 
and young women, and in one class of 110 
fifty-five young women decided for Christ. 
In many of the meetings conversions oc- 
curred, as well as in the numerous open air 
meetings. 

One of the leading pastors testified that 
never had Jesus Christ been made so real to 
him as while listening day after day to the 
thrilling stories of these consecrated workers 
as they described the way in which the Lord 
had led them. That a great spiritual hunger 
was awakened was manifest from the many 
personal requests which came to the workers 
for private interviews and prayer. Cultured 
people invited into their homes plain and 
obscure working men in order, as they said, 
that they might be taught of them the secret 
of spiritual peace and power. 

One result will be the opening of a home 
for fallen women, through the interest awak- 
ened by Mrs. E. R.. Whittemore’s addresses. 
A parlor meeting, which had been arranged 
for her to meet with the ladies, was com- 
pelled to adjourn to the Sunday school room, 
and again to the great auditorium, which was 
soon filled with fully 2,000 ladies who listened 
spellbound for an hour. Many new lines of 
work were brought out, and it was a revela- 
tion to many to learn how many dark places 
are being lighted up with the beacon light of 
the gospel through individual effort. 

The next district convention will be held in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 22-28, to be followed by 
one in Portland, Me., Dec. 13-19. There isa 
great demand for these district conventions, 
calls coming from several large cities all the 
way from Maine to Texas, and even from 
California. That they are a grand prepara- 
tion for an evangelistic campaign the pastors 
are quick to recognize. H. W. P. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Some statements of heroic work on the part 
of strong and weak churches are in the letter 
from St. Louis this week. The city will surely 
be well supplied with new edifices. 

That ‘‘church of the Pilgrim faith” in 
Arizona, which has a total membership of not 
more than fifteen, is planted in a field of such 
a character as to offer abundant opportunities 
for foreigh work on the home field, 

The blight of the hard times has fallen 
heavily on many churches in the West. 
Brighter prospects even now have come too 
late for some of them. Of the four churches 
in Wichita, two have been prostrated after a 
hard struggle—an especially pitiful circum- 
stance considering their past spiritual ac- 
tivity. 

This is the season of revival work and from 
all parts of the country, particularly in the 
Interior, special efforts are resulting in large 
returns, significant of aggressive labor at the 
outset and indicative, perhaps, of large 
growth during the winter. The fields are 
white for the reaping; the sooner the harvest 
is gathered the better. 

In Texas, our largest State, there are only 
eighteen churches, about half as many as in 
Rhode Island, the smallest State. A corre- 
spondent writes, however, of the opportunity 
in the former State as an ‘‘ open door,” through 
which within a month a train load of immi- 
grants, filling eleven cars, has entered, to 
settle in one spot near the Gulf. It is refresh- 
ing to read, also, that these immigrants are of 
a desirable class, going there from Northern 
States. 

A church need not be “institutional” in 
order to broaden its work for the greater ben- 
efit of its members. If work cannot be laid 
out in smaller churches as extensively as in 
that church in Somerville which conducts 
two institutes for young men and women, the 
first step, an institute of a single class for 
the study of current events, can surely be 
organized and will supply a great want in 
the young citizen of today. 


GOSPEL TENT WORK IN WISCONSIN. 


The gospel tent as an evangelizing agency 
is coming into more general prominence and 
is proving itself peculiarly adapted to its pur- 
pose, as shown in the recent campaign of Mr. 
Moody in the Wyoming coal fields. He gath- 
ered great crowds during the heated season, 
when continued services in halls and churches 
are well-nigh impossible. The Wisconsin 
H. M. 8., which has just closed one of its 
most successful and fruitful campaigns, has 
for some years used the tent. 

The first tent meeting was held on the 
banks of Jordan Lake, in September, 1888, at 
a favorable time and place. The region was 
the center of one of the most needy missionary 
fields in the State, and was surrounded by an 
unusually large number of dead and dying 
churches of different denominations. A move- 
ment had been made the previous season 
to reach these churches and the fire had 
already been kindled. -Rey. R. L. Cheney had 
come on the ground as general missionary, 
G. C. Weiss, now of Watertown, had entered 
upon his first pastorate in Big Springs, and 
neighboring pastors in the Lemonweir Con- 
vention assisted in the meetings. 

Meetings were held three times daily for 
ten days. The country for miles around was 
moved and large accessions to neighboring 
churches resulted. Churches dead for years 
were brought to life, and not a few which at 
the beginning of the summer could hardly be 


‘persuaded to undertake the support of one 


studeit preacher were so strengthened and 
quickened that ever since, with short inter- 
missions, they have sustained two pastors. 

So manifest are the advantages of tent work 
for weak fields that the next season a tent 
was purchased for use in the Lemonweir Con- 
vention and for three summers was used con- 
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-tinually. Many a home in Adams and adjoin- 
ing counties are now Christian because of the 
visit of the gospel tent workers, and in the 

wake of the tent force new churches sprang up 
in Endeavor, Hillsboro and Pleasant Valley. 

In Endeavor, a place fourteen miles north of 
Portage City, a church of sixty members was 
organized, all but eleven uniting on confes- 
sion. The council met in the tent and it was 
the meeting place for the church as long as 
the weather permitted, and later it furnished 
shelter to the carpenters while they framed 
the timbers for a new building. Quite a good- 
sized village, under the name of Endeavor, 
has sprung up around tbe church. 

In all this region—seventy-five miles in 
diameter and peopled by a large American 
. population, including the best foreign blood 
of the English, Scotch, Welsh and Protestant 
Irish—a common country school was the high- 
est means for providing instruction, The 
great need and large open door were upon 
the hearts of Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Child and 
Rev. and Mrs. R. L. Cheney as a burden 
which they held up to the Lord. Being col- 
lege trained they began to invite the bright 
young people into classes for instruction in 
the church. Just at this time a tract of 320 
acres, embracing a half-mile lake front in the 
town, came into the market. Mrs. Child, day 
after day, went up into the woods and asked 
of Him to whom the hills belong for “this 
hill.”” The Lord heard her prayers and today 


Endeavor Academy has property worth $16,- ~ 


000, nearly half of which is of brick made on 
the laud. The attendance is nearly 100 stu- 
dents this year, with the promise of enlarged 
usefulness in the near future. 

When Missionary Cheney was transferred 
to the southern part of the State another 
tent was secured, which has also been in 
continuous service with like results. Re- 
cently a male quartet of trained voices has 
added greatly to the attractiveness and effi- 
ciency of the tent force. The quartet, or- 
ganized to accompany Evangelist Buswell 
through the summer, proved so valuable an 
ally that with some changes it has continued 
through the year. What was well adapted 
to smaller and weaker churches was found to 
be suited to quicken interest in the larger 
and stronger churches also. Hall and meet- 
ing house both proved too small to accommo- 
date the many who thronged the meetings. 

During the season that is just closing Evan- 
- gelist C. W. Merrill of Minneapolis was called, 
in addition to Evangelist Buswell; the old 
Lemonweir tent was pitched again and the 
two tents have been in use all the season. 
Twenty-eight places in all have been visited, 
eight of them home missionary fields, and 
1,800 cards have been signed. 

In spite of the large force and the great ex- 
pense the work has been almost entirely self- 
supporting, owing chiefly to the efficient sery- 
ices of the quartet, which has increased the 
attendance and consequently the number of 
givers. The singers are busy, while the evan- 
gelists are taking a little needed rest, in help- 
ing to make up deficiencies for the missionary 
society by occasional concerts and Sunday 

evening song services. In these ways and by 
collections at the meetings nearly $4,000 have 

been raised this year to support the work. 
Evangelists Merrill and Cheney, with their 
large experience and successful methods, will 
continue the work, with the help of the quar- 
tet, through the year. Much of the past suc- 
cess of the work is due to the ability, tact and 
devotion of Rey. R. L. Cheney. 

One of the many remarkable transforma- 
tions which this work is making in the newer 

‘towns and communities of the State is illus- 
trated in Elroy, where so large a number of 
“men were reached that they formed a Y. M. 
C.A. A building has been secured and a paid 
secretary sustained. Of all that the churches 
in Wisconsin have done directly or indirectly 
the past year few results have been more 
promising for the future than these. To hear 
from the lips of bundreds of hard-working 
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men testimony for Christ in places where, 
these evangelists are almost the first of God’s 
messengers is suggestive of the way in which 
the gospel was received by simple, sincere 
hearts in the first century. Teta SS 


-A WESTERN PASTOR IN THE EAST. 


Rev. Edward M. Noyes, whose likeness ap- 
pears on this page, was called last summer 
from the Pilgrim Church, Duluth, Minn., to 
the First Church, Newton Center, Mass., and 
was installed as pastor last week, Oct. 31. He 
is a native of New England and was born in 
New Haven, Ct., his father being of Puritan 
descent and his mother of the Scotch Cove- 
nanter. After a regular and a postgraduate 
course in Yale College. he entered Yale Semi- 
nary, from which he graduated in 1883. Dur- 
ing his seminary course and later he did more 
or less teaching and tutoring and subse- 
quently taught six months in Poughkeepsie, 
INS 
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Mr. Noyes’s first and only pastorate, pre- 
vious to the present, was in Duluth for eleven 
years, during which time his church grew 
from a weak organization of forty members, 
formerly dependent upon missionary aid, toa 
vigorous organization of over 400 members, 
largely composed of active young business 
men. During the pastorate a stone edifice 
was erected, burned and replaced. 

The installing council was large, including 
delegates from every church in Suffolk West 
Conference. Mr. Noyes read a brief paper, 
which seemed to cover all points in a satisfac- 
tory manner, since no questions were asked. 
The sermon, by Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., was 
one of great power. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held in Paris, Oct. 
23, 24. The sermon was preached by the retir- 
ing moderator, Rev. C.I.Scofield. Rev. J. H. 
Dobbs was elected moderator. The churches 
of the association were all represented, with 
but one exception, and from the opening ser- 
mon to the close of the session the meeting 
was one of deep spirituality. The subjects of 
papers and addresses were: Jacob at Peniel, 
The True Missionary Spirit, The Excellence 
of Faith, The Holy Spirit and the Christian 
Life, The Relation of the Pastor to Organiza- 
tions Within the Church, and The Second 
Coming of Christ—Personal and Premillen- 
nial. 

Owing to the great territory covered, the 
Texas churches are widely separated, and 
annual meetings are greatly appreciated as 
opportunities of true fellowship. Numerous 
calls are received to enter and occupy new 
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fields, but the condition of the home mission- 
ary treasury forbids enlargement of the work, 
and all that can be done is to toil on and pray 
for the churches to send forth laborers into 
the vineyard. May the Lord hasten the day 
when this great open door may be entered 
and the field occupied more fully. J. H. D. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 


The meetings of St. Louis Association grow 
in interest every year. Ten years ago it was 
thought almost useless to attempt a meeting, 
so few ministers attended; now, wherever the 
association is held, the room is quite sure to 
be full all day. The Olive Branch Church 
has recently entertained the gathering under 
arrangements which made it convenient for 
all present to stay to the end of the session. 
The church edifice has just been built over, at 
an expense of $4,000, partly supplied by a loan 
on the property. A new front with a tower 
supplies social and class rooms and covers 
the unsightly building which was once char- 
acterized as a ‘theological barn.’?’ The in- 
terior has been painted, papered and furnished 
with new windows and electric lights, making 
it one of the most attractive audience-rooms 
in the city. Rev. E. H. Libby, the pastor, has 
succeeded in the face of obstacles that seemed 
insuperable, and the results are already seen 
in largely increased attendance at all the 
services and additions to the membership. 

The association meeting was full of inspira- 
tion. Among the topics were: For What Does 
Congregationalism Stand? Education in Min- 
istry and Laity, Revival Spirit, Financial De- 
pression and the Churches, Work of the City 
Missionary Society, The Sabbath School, The 
Bible for Men. The women’s hour is always 
one of the best, and this was no exception. 
The papers were most interesting, and Mrs. 
Michael Burnham gave a few words of greet- 
ing from the East. 

The Congregational Club held its forty- 
eighth regular meeting, Oct. 22, with good 
attendance. The topic, English Churches, 
was so arranged as to present both the Es- 
tablished and Nonconformist Churches, the 
former being treated by Rev. J. H. George, 
D.D., and the latter by Rev. G. E. Martin, 
D.D. The addresses were of unusual inter- 
est, Dr. George being well acquainted with 
English life and Dr. Martin having spent the 
last summer in England, making a special 
study of the churches. 

For the eighth year Congregational Life has 
begun its work for the ensuing year with un- 
abated interest, giving notices of all the Con- 
gregational churches in and about the city 
each Sunday, and forming a means of com- 
munication and a bond of union between them. 
The paper has been carefully directed to the 
object for which it was started. It contains 
no advertising matter, and is distributed free 
of charge at the close of the church services. 
It is managed by an editorial board, appointed 
by the Ministers’ Meeting, one new editor 
being elected every four months, and is paid 
for by the churches at the actual cost of 
printing and distributing. 

The new Hyde Park Church has its roof in 
position, and the Swedish Church is being 
plastered, while the foundation is laid for the 
Church of the Covenant. The Aubert’ Place 
Church voted to begin building when the 
subscriptions reached $10,000. That point is 
now reached except the last thousand, while 
the architect is completing the plans. This 
is the sixth Congregational church building 
actually in process of erection at the same 
time in the city during this year of depression. 
One result of the hard times is the lowering 
of contracts, and consequently much money 
has been saved. While no new enterprises 
are being started just now, valuable work is 
being done in strengthening those already on 
foot. 

The problem of how to make the diminished 
appropriations from the C. H. M.S. go around 
among the hungry and weary churches is 
being much lightened. Thechurch in De Soto 
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and that in Cameron have declared for com- 
plete self-support. It is a great thing for a 
missionary church to take this action; it 
means more self-respect, broader work, more 
sympathy for others, and less of the self-cen- 
tered spirit than of necessity comes to the 
church that is dependent. 

One church in a small town in Missouri de- 
serves special mention because its action is 
rare. Like many others it is slowly dying be- 
cause of removals, deaths, and no immigra- 
tion tbat can be reached by its members. 
Most churches under these circumstances lean 
hard on the missionary society, and are ur- 
gent for continually increasing help. This 
church, knowing its condition and probable 
future, refuses to waste missionary funds, and 
has undertaken to continue its Sunday school 
and prayer meetings without a pastor. Itis 
doing it well, and a few weeks ago when 
Superintendent Wray visited there and pre- 
sented the cause of other churches it madea 
contribution of considerably more than a dol- 
lar a member. Dr. Michael Burnham is tak- 
ing a strong hold upon his new field, his 
congregations are large and interest in every 
department 1s on the increase. New families 
are entering the church and the outlook for 
spiritual work this winter is good. The mem- 
bership is now 829. Two more of the St. 
Louis churches, First and Compton Hill, have 
passed the 400 mark, and both are likely to in- 
crease more rapidly in the future than in the 
“past. Rev. R, M. Sargent has come to St. 
Louis, neat the scene of his many years of 
labor in southern Illimois, to make his home 
with his son, Dr. C. S. Sargent. G. C. A, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Hartford. 


The Carew Lecturer for the year is Rey. C. C. Hall, 
D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He will deliver six lectures on 
Qualifications for Ministerial Power.—Tbe mem- 
bers of the seminary have free access to all the lec- 
tures in the Hartford School of Sociology, of which 
President Hartranft is the head. This school offers 
unique advantages for studying the social problems 
which are at present engaging so much attention 
on the part of the church. “ 


The first number of Vol. V. of the Hartford Sem- 
inary Record, issued bi-monthly under the auspices 
of the faculty, has just been issued. To each of the 
subsequent numbers this year one of the professors 
will contribute an article on a topic connected with 
his special line of work. The department of book 
reviews has been changed and enlarged and quite 
extended reviews of the most important works that 
come within its scope will be given, together with 
book notices.— With a resident faculty of twelve 
men, nine additional instructors and lecturers and 
a unified and euthusiastic body of students, the 
prospect for the year is bright. 


Yale. 


Rey. R. A. Hume gave an impressive farewell ad- 
dress, Oct. 29, on the eve of his return to India,— 
Messrs. C. E. Ewing, W. M. Zumbro and G. D. 
Wilder, who completed their studies last year, are 
already on the mission field, the former two in the 
North China Mission and the Jatter in Madura.— 
Mr. Orishatukeh Faduma is also under appoint- 
ment by the American Board, but has not yet sailed 
for Africa.— Systematic contributions to the A. B. 
C.F. M. will be made this year toward the partial 
or entire support of a graduate of the school who 
is engaged in foreign work.—Two delegates at- 
tended the convention of the Inter-Seminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance in Springfield, O. 


The seminary glee club will have the benefit this 
season of the instruction of Prof. J.C. Griggs of 
the Metropolitan College of Music, New York.—— 
An unusually large proportion of the seniors preach 
without manuscript in the class exercises. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


MaAss.—The Berkshire South Conference was well 
attended in Housatonic, Oct. 30. It was voted to 
recommend the support of the ministerial bureau 
presented at the last State meeting. Thisconference 
has favored the movement from the first. Even 
last year it responded almost unanimously to its 
support. The day was eminently a Congregational 
field day. Subjects of addresses and papers were: 
The A.E.S.andthbeC.S.S.andP.S.; Congregational- 
ism—Its Essential Principles and Scripture Author- 
ity, Its Achievements and Adaptations to Christian 
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Life and Enterprise; Lessons from the History of 


’ Berkshire Congregationalism; and Present Condi- 


tions and Prospects of Our Denomination. 


The Taunton and Vicinity Conference was held, 
Oct. 30,in North Dighton. A paper was read by Rey. 
E. L. House on The Employment of Evangelists. 
The sermon by Rev. S. V. Cole struck the keynote 
for a discussion.of the question, How Far Is It True 
that the Church of Today Is Fulfilling Its Mission? 
Rev. G. A. Hood presented the cause of the C. C. 
B.S.,and action was taken for the employment of 
a missionary to work among the smaller towns of 
Bristol County. The meeting was a live one and the 
attendance large. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Worcester South 
Conference was held in Uxbridge, Oct. 31. The 
topics were: Dangers of Worldliness among Chris- 
tians; As to Things Wrong, Things Questionable 
and Engrossment in Things Innocent; The C.8.8. 
and P. S.; and the American Board. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. S. A. Harlow. 


Cr.—The Hartford Conference held its semi-an- 
nual meeting, Oct. 31, in Hartford. The exercises 
were of an interesting character. The subjects 
were: Our Opportunity, Sociology and the Minis- 
ter, and The Andover House of Boston. 


ILt.—The Rockford Association met in Pecatonica, 
Oct. 23, 24. The subjects were: The Sermon—Its 
Aim, The Christian Citizen, The Minister’s Working 
Creed, The Golden Rule in Business, How to Con- 
duct the Prayer Meeting, The Church and Popular 
Amusements, Home and Foreign Missions, Lay Ac- 
tivity in Church Work, Sunday School Missionary 
Work, and The Need of an Educational Awakening. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. W. W. Leete. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


N.Y.—The autumnal meeting of the club of Central 
New York was held in Syracuse, Oct. 29. President 
W.G. Frost of Berea College gave a fresh and elo- 
quent address on Abraham Lincoln. The fact that 
Kentucky was Lincoln’s native State, for the people 
of which Berea College is working, gave special in- 
terest to the subject. 


MINN.—The opening fall meeting of the Minne- 
sota Club was held in Minneapolis, Oct. 29. The 
address was given by Rey. Dr. J. H. DeForest on 
Missionary Work in Japan. In accordance with a 
desire to facilitate the meeting of the members of 
this club who live in the southern part of the State, 
a division in the club has followed and a new organ- 
ization formed, the first meeting of which is re- 
ported below. 


The Southern Minnesota Club was organized in 
Faribault, Oct. 29, with a good membership and 
much enthusiasm. Representatives of churches in 
six neighboring towns participated. Addresses 
were given on the origin, history, scope, purpose 
and worth of Congregational clubs. Prof. J. J. 
Dow was chosen president and Rey. G. S. Ricker 
secretary. Meetings will be held quarterly. The 
Faribault church, with which the movement was 
inaugurated, is one of the oldest in Minnesota, and 
the first to come to self-support. The city has 
grown rapidly of late, and with its progress the 
church has awakened to its greater opportunities. 


OrE.—The Oregon Club met in Forest Grove, Oct. 
22. The subject was The Ultimate Church, on 
which addresses were given by Dr. J. W. Cowan 
and Rey. A. H. Smith. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


BosTon.—A fine stereopticon lecture on the Pas- 
sion Play of Oberammergau, by Rey. J. J. Lewis, 
last Monday at the Ministers’ Meeting, delighted 
an appreciative audience of ministers and their 
wives, which filled Pilgrim Hall to overflowing. 


In spite of the severe storm there was nearly the 
usual large attendance at the Congregational Sun- 
day School Superintendents’ Union in Berkeley 
Temple last Monday evening. President Shum- 
way moved forward the business promptly, several 
interesting reports of committees being presented. 
Then the union listened to several brief papers on 
Sunday school accessories. The subject of the 
library was discussed by E. L. Barnard, the black- 
board by C. H.S. Foster, school furniture by A. D. 
Dimiek, and lesson pictures, maps, etc., by H. I. 
Smith. The last half-hour was occupied by B. F. 
Jacobs of Chicago, who made a stirring address, 
showing the influence of one religious denomina- 
tion on another in stimulating to successful Sun- 
day schoo] work. 


SOMERVILLE.—Prospect Hill. The Institute pros- 
pectus announces the work for the fall and winter 
to be carried on every week day night except Friday. 
Courses in physical culture, current events, Ger- 
man and French will be conducted. 
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WEST SOMERVILLE.—Day Street. The members 
and friends of this church, Rey. Peter MacQueen, 
have just raised over $1,000 for a debt which has 
hampered the society. The requisite amount was 
secured in a few minutes during the morning serv- 
ices, Oct. 28, after a brief statement from Mr. C. P. 
Dyer, treasurer, and appeals from the pastor and 
others. With steadily increasing congregations 
and harmonious co-operation the prospects of the 
church are encouraging. 


DORCHESTER.— Pilgrim. Rey. W. H. Allbright 
will preach three sermons on Sunday evenings in 
November on Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella, dis- 
cussing the chief questions, the characters, and the 
author. of the book. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER.—Union. The latest man- 
ual, which appears as a little bound volume of fifty 
pages, is a comprehensive statement of the present 
and past standing of the church. It contains his- 
torical sketch since the organization of the church 
in 1826, and a complete list of the names of the 
pastors and officers. In the descriptive catalogue 
of members, a. new feature is introduced by which 
the exact relation of members who are connected 
in any way by families may be easily ascertained 
by use of the numbers annexed to each name. The 
total membership is 113. The pastor is Rev. F. H. 
Palmer. 


EAsTON.—The quickened religious interest mani- 
festing itself in various ways is due in part to the 
meetings held by Rey. J. P, Bixby, assisted by stu- 
dents from the Revere Lay College and by Geotge 
H. Shaw, the well-known layman. For the last two 
Sundays this delegation of visitors has re-enforced 
the pastor, Rey. A. H. Fuller, extra services being 
held supplemented by house to house visitation and 
personal appeals. As many as thirty persons have 
signified a desire to become Christians and the pas- 
tor speaks with much appreciation of the visiting 
brethren and their wise and valuable assistance. 
Other churches in this section of the State are 
calling upon the Revere College for similar service. 


LOWELL.—John Street. The recent religious in- 
terest seems to have been confined to the young 
men, seven of whom united with the church last 
Sunday, making the service one of peculiar power 
and blessing.—Virst. Rey. G. F. Kenngott’s two 
illustrated lectures upon Westminster Abbey, which 
he visited last summer, have been favorably re- 
ceived, the attendance last Sunday evening being 
1,100. : 


WHITMAN.—Last week was celebrated as Church 
Week, special services being held every evening but 
Saturday. Among the features of the plan were a 
missionary rally, a reception by the pastor, Rev. 
F.S. Hunnewell, to all the members of the congre- 
gation, a united consecration service of the church 
and Endeavor Society, and public week day preach- 
ing services. Addresses were given by Rev. Messrs. 
R. B. Tobey and S. B. Dunn of Boston and others. 


FALL RivER.—Central. Hon. Frederick Douglass 
spoke to a crowded house last Sunday evening. He 
was accompanied by four jubilee singers from the 
school in Virginia for which he made his appeal. 
A collection of $150 was taken for the erection of a 
Douglass Memorial Hall. 


WORCESTER.—Summer Street. Many improve- 
ments have been made in the building since the 
coming of Rev. O. C. Bailey. Cathedral glass in the 
windows, a new carpet and furnace and new cush- 
ions, with newly tinted walls, add to the attractive- 
ness of the audience-room. The congregations and 
membership are increasing. Piedmont. The La- 
dies’ Benevolent Society reports a membership of 
106, with $562 raised during the year, of which $467 
goes to support Mrs. Howland in Ceylon, who repre- 
sents the church under the American Board in the 
foreign field. Pilgrim. The annual report of the 
Sunday school shows a membership of 717, a gain of 
seventy over last year. The school has six depart- 
ments, besides several large organized classes. Over 
$800 was raised and expended, or given away, dur- 
ing the year.—Old South. Last Sunday the 479th 
member in four years was received. Of this num- 
ber 119 were received this year and over one-half 
have united with the church on confession. Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad is the pastor. 


Maine. 


BANGOR.—The Ladies’ Crusade has become in- 
corporated and has received a gift of $1,000 from 
Mrs. P. A. Blake, who has previously made generous 
donations to the Y. M. C. A. and other societies, 


Hupson.—This town, with a population of about 
700, has been almost destitute of religious privi- 
leges. Mr. C. H. Palmer of Bangor, aSunday school 
missionary, has been laboring there, and a number 
of conversions are reported. A Sunday school and 
an Endeavor Society have been organized. 


NorRWwAyY.—The Sunday school library bas had a 
large accession of 225 volumes, and 125 singing-books 
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from the South Church Sunday school of Salem, 
Mass. 


The tour of the secretaries of the national and 
State H. M. Societies, Rev. Messrs. E. M. Cousins, 
W. G. Puddefoot and C. W.Shelton and Mrs. H.S. 
Caswell), included about a dozen places from Bangor 

' to Biddeford. Large and interested audiences were 
met and a new impetus was given to the work. 


The meeting house in Ellsworth has been wired 
for electricity.——The new chapel in Westbrook has 
been dedicated. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
J.L. Jenkins, D.D. 


New Hampshire. 


CONCORD.—At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the N. H. Sunday School Association 
the question of employing a salaried worker was 
considered. Co-operation with the Vermont Asso- 
ciation will be secured if possible. A plan for 
norma! school work for teachers was adopted anda 
board of control appointed. The Legion of Honor 

‘Bible and training lessons were recommended. 


East CONcoRD.—The Congregational Union of 
Concord churches held its fifty-second Thanksgiving 
reunion Noy.1. The attendance was large and the 
exercises unusually interesting. Papers were read 
on The Institutional Church and The First Preach- 
ing Service in Concord in 1726. Rev. G. H. Dunlap 
preached a helpful sermon. 


HAST ANDOVER.—Rey. John Thorpe is the first 
pastor ever installed over this church. At the exer- 
cises, Oct. 30, greetings were given by representa- 
tives of six other denominations. 


Vermont. 


SOUTH WARDSBORO.—Revival services of sixteen 
days’ duration, conducted by Miss BE. 8. Tobey, have 
recently closed.» The church has been greatly blessed 
and thirty-six persons are believed to have conse- 
crated themselves to Christ for the first time. 


Connecticut. 


NEw HAvVEN.—Unitgd. The Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club was fortunate in securing Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner for Prison Sunday. Hegave a lucid 
account of the principles on which the Elmira Re- 
formatory is conducted and stated several facts 
which were probably new to most of his hearers. 
There are now more than 1,500 men in the reforma- 
torv—more than twice as many as can be easily 
managed. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


New York. 


HOPKINTON.—The new meeting house was appro- 
priately dedicated Oct. 24. The sermon was preached 
by Rey. George Hancock and the dedicatory prayer 
was by Rey. Ethan Curtis. The work opens with 
encouragement to the new pastor, Rey. Frederick 
Hassold. 

Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Central. The historical sketch 
written by John Edmands is a carefully prepared 
history of Congregationalism in the city. The steps 
in the organization of eight members in 1864 and 
the circumstances of its growth to a present member- 
ship of 617 are clearly narrated. The life of the 
ehurch has been vigorous in all its departments. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CINCINNATI. Vine Street. Rev. Norman Plass 
has organized an aggressive evangelistic campaign. 
A systematic effort is being made to reach the peo- 
ple in the boarding houses, tenements and flats in 
the immediate vicinity. Ten membersof the church 
are acting as visitors. A new kindergarten and an 
orchestra have been started. Stereopticon lectures 
on The Life of Christ are being given, and there are 
after meetings for inquirers every Sunday evening. 
The church edifice stands directly on the street in 
the heart of the most densely populated section of 
the city, where crowds of people pass. 


TROY.—A fellowship meeting was held, Oct. 30, in 
the newly repaired house of worship. Five neigh- 
boring churches were represented and six ministers 
were present. Topics were, Why Keep the House 
of God in Good Repair? What Is Christian Fellow- 
ship and How Premoted? There were tender and 
interesting reminiscences of the pastorates of Dr. 
Josiah Hopkins and of Rev. Jobn Fraser, who con- 
secrated his life to the smaller churches of the 
Western Reserve. The sermon was preached by 
Rey. E. S. Rothrock. 


Rey. E. O. Mead, pastor in Burton, has bought a 
stereopticon and is giving illustrated Sunday even- 
ing lectures on The Life of Christ.——Instead of 
sixty, 107 persons have been received to member- 
ship in Geneva during Rev. G.'W. Belsey’s three 
years’ pastorate. 

Michigan. - 

GRAND Rapips.—Park. The women’s foreign 
missionary society gave a banquet recently to the 
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older members of the congregation, at which 300 
persons were present. Small envelopes were passed 
and a voluntary thank-offering deposited, resulting 
in a total gift of $165. The Young People’s Guild 
maintains four Sunday schools in the city, with a 
total average attendance of 285 scholars. 


The meeting house in Cedar Springs has been 
greatly improved by paint and paper on the inte- 
rior——A marked improvement in finances and 
good interest and large congregations are encourag- 
ing signs at East Nelson. 


The trustees of the State Association met recently 
to consider the home missionary outlook. It was 
found that there had been a large falling off in gifts 
from the churches in the first seven months of the 
fiscal year, but that expenses had been reduced 
about $4,000. Every effort will be made until the 
first of April to increase the gifts and close the 
year without additional debt. While the large 
churches in the cities give largely for home mis- 
sions in the State, they are also required by the 
necessities of the case to contribute even larger 
sums for city missions, the First Church of Detroit 
spending $1,700 and the Park Church of Grand 
Rapids $1,200 a year for this purpose. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


OsKALOOSA.—The fiftieth anniversary was cele- 
brated by a historical discourse by the pastor and 
addresses by the older members of the church. 
During the two years’ pastorate of Rey. E. C, Hol- 
man there have been numerous additions, a parson- 
age has been built and an old, debt of $2,500 has 
been raised. The church, which has always had 
free pews, enters upon the second half-century of 
its existence with bright prospects. 


MARSHALLTOWN.—First. The Endeavor Society 
has assumed a new duty in publishing the Helper, 
which, judging from the first copy, will bring new 
life into the church and Christian Endeavor work 
every month. Onthe new order of services which 
is used in the church one page is devoted to a 
weekly statement of the receipts and expenses. 
Every giver in the church is represented by a num- 
ber, against which is placed the amount of his con- 
tribution the previous Sunday and his standing 
regarding his pledge. 

Manson.—The recent ordination of Rev. H. P. 
Douglass was an event of more than ordinary inter- 
est. He is the eldest son of Dr. T. O. Douglass, the 
State home missionary secretary, who is regarded 
with great respect by his brethren. The newly or- 
dained pastor is a young man of great promise, a 
graduate of Iowa College and Anduver Seminary. 
For some months he has been supplying the pulpit 
at Manson with great acceptance. The examina- 
tion was entirely satisfactory. The ordaining prayer 
was offered by Rey. T. O. Douglass. After the ordi- 
nation services a banquet was held in the Opera 
House and excellent after-dinner speeches were 
given. Mr. Douglass has won the hearts of the 
people, and the future for this field is hopeful. 


McINTIRE.—A neat chapel has just been dedicated 
free from debt. For some years there has been a 
Congregational element in the community, which 
has been quite active in Christian work but for the 
most part in connection with other denominations. 
The people have felt that they should have a 
home of their own, and finally their plans have ma- 
terialized. The dedicatory services were interest- 
ing, Rev. T. O. Douglass preaching the sermon. 
Rey. L. M. Pierce has supplied the church for a few 
months, and it is largely through his energy that so 
much has been accomplished. 


GRINNELL.—Tbis church was organized with nine- 
teen members. The membership today is 908. The 
present structure had formerly a seating capacity 
of 850. Now 350 sittings have been added in new 
galleries and the building has just been opened 
for services after two months. Unique dedicatory 
services were held Oct. 28. 

ROpDNEY.—The church has purchased a bell and a 
pulpit, and has raised money for painting the build- 
ing. Rey. Marcus De Lano, having completed one 
year of pastoral service, is invited to remain. 

WEBSTER City.—Rey. J. T. Blanchard has closed 
his fifth year of service. At the celebration of the 
event a review of the work shows the present mem- 
bership of the church to be 360, an average gain of 
thirty-three each year. The Sunday school attend- 
ance has doubled and the Endeavor Society trebled. 
For home expenses $29,751 have been raised, and for 
benevolences $2,898. 

In Galt, Rev. S. A. Martin, more than thirty hope- 
ful conversions have been reported as the result of 
special meetings. 

Minnesota. 


Dawson.—During the two years’ pastorate of Rey. 
T. H. Lewis, recently ordained, the church has been 
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greatly revived, its membership doubled and the 
community, which was hostile, brought into full 
sympathy with it. It is the only English-speaking 
church in the community. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Rey. Messrs. H. A. Cotton and 
T. H. Lewis, young home missionary pastors in the 
western part of the State, are holding a series of in- 
teresting missionary rallies in the Twin Cities#— 
First. The monthly good citizenship meeting is 
creating much interest, especially among the uni- 
versity students. 


FARIBAULT.—Rey. G. 8S. Ricker has organized a 
Young Men’s Club to care for the evening service. 
As a result the audience is largely increased and 
much interest is manifested in the devotional 
meetings. 


LITTLE FALLS.—At the annual meeting twenty- 
five new members during the year were reported, 
mostly on confession. Much progress has been 
made during the pastorate of Rey. William Moore, 
a new building having been completed and the eon- 
gregations having largely increased. 


APPLETON.—A revival of much power has taken 
place, Evangelist D. M. Hartsough assisting, The 
meetings had to be transferred for more room be 
the largest hall in the place. About 200 persons, 
some of them men of mature years, have signed 
cards. 


HUFOHINSON.—Rey. W. G. Trower has begun his 
pastorate and there is an increasing interest in the 
services; some families who have been indifferent 
have returned to the church. The outlook is hope- 
ful. 


ZUMBROTA.—Rey. James Oakey is preaching a 
series of sermons on Leaders in Society. Much in- 
terest is manifested. The Junior Endeavor society 
held a Micronesia social at which the members 
sold Micronesian sea shells. The proceeds, $20, 
were given to foreign missions. They have also 
sent a box of papers and magazines to be distrib- 
uted among the miners on the Missabe Iron Range. 


Mup LAKE.—Rev. Messrs. G. F. Morton and G. R, 
Searles have held special services, and twenty-one 
persons have expressed a desire to unite in a chureh 
and twenty-one have been baptized. A preliminary 
organization has been formed. Pastor Searles is 
trying to give them a midweek evening service, it 
being impossible at present to supply them on Sun- 
day. 

PILLSBURY.—Recent accessions have materially 
strengthened the church, and Rey. J. F. Okerstein 
is greatly encouraged by increasing activity among 
the young people. Among the Swedes he has eom- 
menced services which have aroused interest, 


Union revival services are being held at Roches- 
ter, the Congregational and three other churches 
uniting. Evangelist C. N. Hunt is assisting. 


Kansas. 

Wicuita.—Councils were called, Oct. 18, to advise 
the Olivet and Mayflower Churches in reference to 
continuing their organizations and work. Although 
the churches are quite well Jocated and have good 
property, the continued financial depression, which 
has severely affected the city, and other special 
causes have made the future of these churches 
problematical. It was unanimously recommended 
that Mayflower Church disband and that Olivet 
continue for six months, the maintenance of sery- 
ices to be left to the judgment of the pastors, mem 
bers and the Congregational Union, which is to 
assist the trustees in the care of the property and 
in efforts to remove the valuable meeting house to 
some other site, where it can be made more useful 
in case disbanding is ultimately decided upon, 


TOPEKA.—The Congregational Union bas unani- 
mously approved the new enterprise forthe religious 
benefit of the hundreds of employés in the shops of 
the Santa Fé Railway Company. The executive 
committee was empowered to take steps to raise the 
needed funds. Rev. W. L. Byers will have eharge 
of the enterprise. 


ARKANSAS CiITy.—The Business Men’s Assoviation 
aims particularly to further the success of the Sun- 
day evening service. The evening audiences have 
been greatly enlarged and the church js prospering 
in al) departments. 


PARSONS.—The new edifice was dedicated Oct. 21. 
Rev. Pearse Pinch preached the sermon and Rev. 
L. P. Broad offered the dedicatory prayer. More 
than enough money to pay all remaining indebted- 
ness was subscribed at the services. The building 
is of brick and is capable of seating 300 persons. 
It is constructed largely of the material of a former 
building which was considered unsafe. 


Nebraska. 


Lincotn.—Plymouth. Evangelists Billings and 
Byers closed a series of meetings Oct. 28. Some of 
the leading families in the town were reached. Six 


persons united with the church at once and others 
will follow soon.—¥First. There was a large at- 


tendance at a Halloween social last week. Many 
students of the university who are making their 
temporary home in this church were present. 


South Dakota. 


Huron.—Rev. A. E. Thomson, with Mr. Gamble, 
has closed an unusually interesting and helpful 
series of meetings and is now engaged in a similar 
workin Armour. This church still continues special 
meetings. 

Arizona. 

NOGALES.—The pastor, Rev. J. H. Heald, has be- 
gun a series of Sunday night lectures, illustrated 
with the stereopticon. Some appreciation of the 
difficulties of work may be gained when it is under- 
stood that out of a total population of about 3,000 
there are, at the most, not more than 300 Americans, 
and of 300 classed as Americans there are twenty 
nationalities. For all of these there are two Protes- 
tant churches. The church of the Pilgrim faith 
was the first on the ground. 


TEMPE.—Union outdoor services have been held 
Sunday evenings during the summer, all the 
churches of the town uniting. Rev. J. Wingar, 
formerly a Methodist and a pioneer in this region, 
has supplied acceptably during the pastor’s absence 
in the East. He has been totally blind for several 
years. Recently a number of friends paid him a 
visit, taking with them a substantial token of their 
appreciation of his services. The ladies’ society of 
this church recently lost $100 through the failure 
ofa bank. This represents the earnings of many 
months and was to be applied toward furnishing 
the new church, whenever it should be built. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Major and Mrs. E. T. Scott, successful laborers in 
temperance work, are planning to make their home 
in the State. They recently conducted a four days’ 
campaign in San Rafael, much to the profit of the 
town.—In Vernondale Mrs. Rawson, wife of the 
pastor, is giving a series of Sunday evening !ectures 
on the Early History of Christianity. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BARSTOW, John, Glastonbury, Ct., to Mystic Ch., 
Medford, Mass. 

BATES, Newton W., Oberlin Seminary, to West Bloom- 
field, N. Y. Accepts. 

DE LANO, Marcus, to remain in Rodney, Io. 

ae P. D., Berea College, to Newton Falls, O. 

ecepts. 

FISHBURN, M. H., First Lutheran Ch., Watsontown, 
Pa., to Rockville Center, N. Y. Accepts, and has be- 
gun work. . : 

HARLOW, Samuel A., to remain as acting 
Salem St. Ch., Worcester, Mass., until April 

HERBERT, Joseph, Woodburn, I1l., to Second and Third 
Chs., Arena, Wis. Accepts. 

HILL, James L., Salem, Mass., declines call to Barre, 


t. 
HUMPHREYS, John, Pinckney, Mich.,to Grand Ave. 
and Jackson St. Chs., Muskegon. Accepts. 
JENKINS, David T., Hankinson, N. D., to Dwight. 
JEWETT, John E. B., Evarts, Ky., to Aurora, S. D. Ac- 


cepts. 
LEDLIN, C. J , New Haven, Ct., to Swedish Ch., to be 
established in Quinsigamona Village, Worcester, Mass. 
LINDEAYS Wilfred, Onekama, Mich., to Saugatuck. 
ecepts. 
MILLER, Charles G., to Valencia, Kan. © 
MIX, Eldridge, Worcester, Mass., to become acting pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Ch., Cleveland, O. 
NORRIS, Thomas F., Westport, Mass., to Somerset. 
Accepts. 
PENMAN, John R. (Pres.), Irvington, N. Y., accepts 
call to Third Ch , Bangor, Me. 
sy bie George H., Goodland,.Kan., to Pueblo, Col. 
ecepts. 
STEMBRIDGE, Alfred E., First Ch., Springfield, I1., 
to Lexington, Mass. 
WILSON, Clinton W., Lyons, Io., to Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BARBER, Otis W., 0. Newtown, Ct., Oct. 30. Sermon, 
Dr. J, E. Twitchell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. F. 
Pierce, J. 5. Ives, J. P. Hoyt, L. O. Brastow, D. D. 

BILLINGS, James, 0. Redwood, Cal., Oct. 4. Sermon, 
Prof. R. R. Lloyd; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Cross, H. W. Houlding, L. D Rathbone. 

FATE, Francis A., i. Manchester, Mass., Nov. ]. Ser- 
mon, Rey. W. E. Barton; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
D. S. Clark, D.D., T. F. Waters, W. E. Strong, R. P. 
Hibbard. 

LEWIS. T. Henry, 0. Dawson, Minn., Oct. 3l, 
Rey. G. P. Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. David 
Donovan, RK. P. Herrick, H. P. Fisher, J, H. Morley. 

McKINLEY, Charles &., i. First Ch., Yarmouth, Me, 
Oct. 31. Sermon, Pres. W. D. Hyde, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. Y. Hincks, D. D., G. A. Putnam, Ar- 
thur Smith. 

MILES, Harry R., 0. New Haven, Ct., Oct. 31. 
Dr. G. A. Gordon; other parts, Prof. Samuel Harris, 
D.D., and Rey. Messrs. O. R. Howe, T. T. Munger, 
D. D,, L. O. Brastow. 


PaaS of 


NOYES, Edward M., i. First Ch., Newton Center, Mass., . 


Oct. 31. Sermon, Rey. Smith Baker, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. D. L. Furber, D. D., Wolcott Calkins, 
D. D., F. B. Richards, T, J. Holmes, EB. H. Hughes. 

THORPE, John, i. East Andover, N. H., Oct. 30. Ser- 
mon, Dr. J. L. R. Trask; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
N. P. Philbrick, A. C. Hurd, J. H. Bliss, KE. A. Keep. 

Resignations. 

COSSAR, Andrew O., Vermontville, Mich. 

DELVIN, Oharles § ; Chase, Mich. ” 

*LELD, brederick A., Buena Park, Cal. 

FISHER, Herman P, Ortonville, Minn., to take effect 
Nov. 30. _ Declines call to Millbank, S. D. 

SAUER, Mrs. Abby R., Orient, Io., to take effect 

HUELSTER, Edward 
call to De Kalb, 

MOONEY, Warren, Tonganoxie, Kan. 


RICHARDS, £manue}, Wabaunsee, Kan., withdraws 
resignation, 


W., Des Plaines, ILl., to accept 


Sermon; 


Sermon, ° 
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SET BERD, Albert E, Grand Avenue Ch, Muskegon, 
Mi 


ich. 
SMITH, Charles H., Windsor Avenue Ch., Hartford, Ct. 
SNYDER, Henry C., Bertrand and Loomis, Neb. 


Dismissions. 


GOVE, Joseph §S., Salem, N. H., Oct. 22. 
REYNOLDS, Lauriston, Yarmouth, Me., Oct. 31. 


Churches Organized. 


BAILEY’S FORD, Io. Fifteen members. 
RANCHESTER, Wyo., Oct. 5. Eighteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BUELL, Lewin F., Mount Vernon, N.Y., has received 
an upright piano as a gift from his congregation. 

HOLBROOK, Amos, Colchester, Vt., after six months 
of illness, has resumed his work. is 

LEAVITT, George R., formerly ot Cleveland, O., during 
his absence in England has made progress toward re- 
covery. Heand his wife will remain abroad several 
months longer, 

McLEOD, Thomas B., Brooklyn, N.Y., sailed recently 
with his family for Scotland to visit his father. 

WILSON, Theodore B,,and wife, Moline, Ill., on their 
fifteenth n.arriage anniversary, received a fine piece 
of cut glass ware and over #50 from his congregation. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
CHURCH HOSPITALITY. 


A correspondent sends us a hearty testimony 
to the cordial reception he has met with in 
numerous churches where he was 4 stranger. 
In his opinion ‘‘there is too much whining 
about strangers being coldly received at 
church,” 


I desire to say a word suggested by those 
correspondents who gave their experience of 
church inhospitality. One speaks of a chilly 
receptionin a Vermont church, If there are 
anywhere more warm-hearted people than 
those of the Green Mountain State the writer 
does not know where to find them. A few 
years ago my family and myself went as 
strangers to attend services at the First 
Church in Burlington. We were made to feel 
at home both in the church service and Sun- 
day school, and by the time we had attended 
the Thursday evening prayer meeting we 
seemed to belong to that people. A similar 
experience in the North Church, Bridgeport, 
Ct., where Dr. Palmer and his wife, as well 
as others, took us by the hand, shows that 
this church also is ‘‘ not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.’”’ I could testify to like cordial 
welcomes in the churches of Concord, N. H., 
Stratford, Ct, Malden and Bradford, Mass. 

As a transient visitor I have attended 
church, Sunday school and prayer meeting 
services in such places as Boston, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Detroit, St. Lows, Buffalo and 
Minneapolis, and have always been treated 
with true Christian hospitality I have little 
patience with those who complain of lack of 
attention from the people of a strange church 
and community. If they will go at least half 
way themselves they will find no lack of hearty 
response, JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY, 

Bradford, Mass. 


A HOSPITABLE CITY CHURCH. 


I noticed in a recent issue an article on 
Hospitality of the Churches. It occurred to 
me that I would record a more cheerful ex- 
perience that I have had this past summer. 
While spending a few weeks in the city of 
New York I went, in the company of my son, 
to a church on Madison Square. While wait- 
ing with others near the door for seats, the 
usher, perhaps noticing that I was more 
elderly than some, beckoned to me and gave 
me, with my son, a seat near the pulpit 
A gentleman in the same seat immediately 
slipped one of those round cushions to my 
back which are used to rest upon in many of 
the city churches. We heard an interesting 
talk on the words, ‘‘We know not what a 
day may bring forth,” teing a few days prior 
to the pastor’s departure for Europe. 

As we rose to go out a lady stepped out of 
her seat and extended her hand. AsI took 
her hand I remarked, ‘‘I cannot call you by 
name, madam.”’ ‘‘I presume not,’’? she re- 
plied, ‘‘ but Iam a member of this church and, 
noticing you werea stranger, | thought I would 
make you welcome.” I thanked her, told her I 
had attended there the previous Sabbath, was 
pleased with the doctor, knew him by reputa- 
tion, etc. ‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘the is trying 
to purify the city.’’ I replied, ‘‘ Yes, we have 
one in our own Western city working on the 
same line.’?’ And so we chatted pleasantly to 
the door. If this is a new departure it is cer- 
tainly more cordial, more Christian-like and a 
greater attaction to our sons to attend church 
where they will meet some recognition. 

M. E, H. 


HE HAS NOTHING TO COMPLAIN OF, 


Iam moved to give my own experience, by 
way of refutation of the charge made so often 
and without discrimination of the cold recep- 
tion given to strangers by our churches. Six 
years ago my wife and I spent a Sunday in 
Springtield, Mays. Sunday morning we found 
at the hotel av invitation from one of the 
Episcopal churches, addressed to us and invit- 
ing us to attend ity services, 

We found vur way, however, into a Congre- 
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gational church. We were received with a 
cordial welcome at the door, shown to a seat, 
furnished with a program of the services and 
made to feel thoroughly at home by usher and 
pew holder alike. At the close of service we 
were greeted by various people and invited 
to Sabbath school. Here we were shown to 
the visitors’ gallery and, after the opening . 
exercises, were invited to classes for the study 
of the lesson. 

At the close of school still others expressed 
their pleasure at seeing us in the school and 
the pastor and bis wife asked us to take dinner 
with them on the next day—a courtesy which, 
of course, we did not feel at liberty to accept. 
On the following morning, before leaving the 
city, we chanced to meet upon the street a 
gentleman who had introduced himself to us 
at church the day before and he again greeted 
us most cordially, at the same time bidding 
us good-by. 

So much for the other side of this matter. 
Here, certainly, was one church that does not 
fall under such criticism. I am inclined to 
believe that such churches are not in the 
minority and that it is our duty to sound the 
praises of the churches as fully as some are 
ready to relate their shortcomings. I believe, 
also, that ‘‘ the stranger’’ has a duty and that 
not the least part of it is to put himself into 
an attitude of receptivity. 5 


A PREACHER’S COLD RECEPTION. 


If there are cases where strangers are not 
cordially waited upon in our churches I must 
believe that such cases are Jess now than 
formerly and are decreasing. But as some of 
these instances have recently been noticed in 
the Congregationalist it occurs to me to give 
one case of a cool reception in which the 
minister who was engaged to occupy the pul- 
pit, a stranger, was himself the victim. It 
was a well-known church in New England. 
The minister had been engaged several weeks 
beforehand to supply the pulpit, the letter 
asking him to do so being signed by all three 
of the committee of supply. He went Satur- 
day afterncon. He knew uo one in the 
place, so, on leaving the cars, he inquired of 
the station agent in the ticket office if he could 
direct him to one of the committee, giving the 
names signed to the letter, which he had been 
careful to take with him. The station agent 
replied that he was himself one of the com- 
mittee, but that another member, he believed, 
was to entertain him, and to him he directed 
the minister. The stranger went where he 
had been told to go, and was there told that 
the person whom he sought was absent from 
town and would not return till the last train, 
and, further, that he bad said nothing about 
entertaining the minister. So he returned to 
the station agent and told him the result of 
his search, and the agent said he guessed it 
was meant for him to go to the hotel. Soto 
the hotel he went, aud there rested in peace 
that night. On the Sabbath morning no one 
called upon him, so he inquired the way to 
the church and entered the pulpit, no one 
speaking to him. He preached to an atten- 
tive congregation and remained to the Sun- 
day school, and then went his way to the 
hotel alone, no one asking whence he came 
nor whither he went. After the evening serv- 
ice one gentleman, noticing all this, inquired 
of the minister how it was, and on being told 
invited him to his own home, and the stranger 
was most cordially taken in. On Monday 
forenoon he supposed that some member of 
the committee would call on him and say 
something about payment. No one came,and 
the gentleman who had entertained him rode 
with him to one member of the committee and 
went into the place of business while the 
minister held the reins. His friend after quite 
an interview came out, saying that they must 
go to another member. They went, and he 
went with them to the third member, the sta- 
tion agent, and 80 at last the settlement was 
made, and the minister went his homeward 
Way with some peculiar reflections. 

Whatever was the cause of this strange case, 
it will serve to show that mimsters when they 
go as Strangers to supply pulpits are in danger, 
like other strangers, of a ‘‘cold reception.’’ 

PAsToR. 


VARYING VIEWS CONCERNING THE USE OF WINE 
AT THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


It may serve to illustrate the evident differ- 
ences of opinion among Congregationalists 
concerning the right observance of the Lord’s 
Supper if we print without comment extracts 
from two letters just received. The first is 
from a Congregational minister, the second 
from a lawyer now and for many years a 
prominent member in one of our city churches: 

The other day I was present at the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper at a Congregational 
church in the State of Maine. When the cup 
was passed round, and we were all invited to 


drink of it, we found that it contained nothin 
but water. I was amazed, never, in muc 


. 
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li d h ding, havi heard ‘ 4 ‘ * 
nor thought nor dreamed of sach a thing. Ts The Congregationalist Services, No. 21 
such a practice common throughout the coun- 
try ? and does it in all particulars answer the 


purposes for which the supper was instituted ? 


" An Order of Worship for Eventide 


For a long time I have greatly wondered 

’ how our churches could insist on using what 

is called unfermented wine. Do et those Le aerate congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed ) 
who try to practice this use endeavor to in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. §, 
prevent any harm from the following of 

our Lord’s example? What right have our ORGAN PRELUDE. 

Saad to use the vile ae Hoe infrequently | ANTHEM. [(Choir.) [This may be omitted when so desired.) 

ee aud Hey ee ee ( (GF At close of anthem congregation rise and remain standing till close of first hymn.) 
when the real wine 1s so cheap and so plenty 

and, so far as I know, absolutely harmless? | SALUTATION. 

It sometimes seems to me that the use of 

so-called ‘‘unfermented wine” is absolutely | MINISTER.—Exalt ye the Lord our God, 

wrong and ought to be proclaimed against. I) And worship at his holy hill; 

can Imagine that in some most exceptional Lord Guia hol 

case a simulated wine could be properly used, | For the Lord our God is holy. 

but as arule I cannot now see any good rea- 

son for intelligent Christians following the RESPONSE. 


‘ unwarranted practice. D. PropLe.—The Lord is in his holy temple; Let all the earth keep silence before 
Bea a him. 


: . : : aie INVOCATION. [By the minister.} 

was greatly interested in the article . : 

Dr. Pamiton A Hill, entitled The Call ene Eternal and ever present God, the changeless I AM, in whom is all our hope, who 
Message of the Church Bell, in a late issue of | qwellest in every contrite heart, reveal to us now thy love and power, in the forgive- 


the Congregationalist. It did truly recall ten- 5 : : Bic : 4 
der bd Gory Peon’ tanorion at Bari long ness of sins; cleansing our hearts by faith, and establishing us in righteousness and 


past, of churches and congregations far away, | truth, And unto thee, Father, Son, and Spirit, one God, be glory now and forever- 
associated with earlier days, and of parental A 
counsel and example, when the members of | Ore. Amen. 
the family, young and old, walked tothe house | HYMN. (ig Congregation will sing, still standing. ] 
of God in company.”’ Goa ee Eh One ee 

Very vividly did the article bring to mind LG ll a ated ea esl ad ; 
an evening of forty and more years ago. A . The I AM of Personality. 
mere lad, I was comfortably seated in my ts A 
bons 1 pense N. ne in | MInIstER.—He that cometh to God, must believe that he is, and that he is the re- 
one of the rilling tales o gar A. Poe. . 
While thus engaged the bell of the First Pres- warder of them that seek after him. 
byterian Church, calling the people to prayer | RESPONSIVE VERSES. 
and conference, diverted my attention for a d 
moment from the story, then I resumed the | MINIStTeER.—And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I come to the children of Israel, 
narrative. Again I was interrupted by the , : 
inviting and pleading voice of the bell, and I and shall say unto them, The God of your fathers hath sent me unto you; and they 
began to feel that the call was addressed to | Shall say unto me, What is his name? what shall I say unto them? 


TOUCHED BY THE CHURCH BELL, 


myself in particular. But I had never at- . ‘ = 
tended the midweek prayer meeting, and why Propie.—And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: and he said, Thus shalt 
should I do so now. My father, who was a thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you. 


Bee in in See ee i a Further responses, as printed in the full program are: John 8: 53-58; 4: 25, 26; Rev. 1: 8. 

that I ought to be his representative at the | SCRIPTURE LESSON. 

meng. Again and again did Fr t0fo0eet | yyy, pa Te enersnion wil se and sng) 

my reading, but as often would that bell O very God of very God.—EvAn. 

arouse and call me away. Never had it| PRAYER. [By the minister.] 

pleaded with me as at that time, and would ae rd ne 
give me no respite until I closed the book and RESPONSE. (Choir.] [When this passage is not chanted the minister may say, “Let us unite in the 
started for the house of God. Lord’s Prayer.” This will be repeated in unison as written below.) 


on oh egies ees a teeth Our Father, who art in heaven | hallowed | be thy | name|| thy kingdom come, thy will be 
them as possible, taking a seat in one corner ; done “i | earth, as it | eet | heaven ; 5 Oe: Weeds a en ae ‘orgive | th 
behind the stove. About all that remember | Give us this | day our | daily | bread || and forgive us ow trespasses, as we forgive | them 


of that meeting is that a Methodist local that | trespass a | gainst us. ; ae ‘ 

ely was present (the father of Dr. J. L. | And lead us not into temptation, but de | liver | us from | evil \|for thine is the kingdom, 
urlbut, so widely known in connection with and the power, and the | glory, for | ever. A | men. 

Sunday school work and Chautauqua) and 

i he exercised Methodist liberty in singing The I AM of Parable. 

a hymn not announced by the leader. It was . ae ‘ 4 

that beautiful hymn by Henry Kirke White, Neat; Congr een tion seinaus seated 


The Star of Bethlehem. It made a deep and | MintsteR.—Jesus said, I am the Bread of Life: he that cometh to me shall not hun- 


lasting impression on my heart. At wy ear- . i 
liest convenience I found the hymn, committed ger, and he that believeth on me shall never eh 


a emery and repeated it often in my Pxoriy.—I am the Light of the World: he that followeth me shall not walk 

walks by the way and inthe field. Not many : 11h ah lioht, of ut 

weeks passed ere I could sing with the poet in the darkness, but sha ave the light O1 1116. 

concerning Bethlehem’s Star: Further responses, as printed in the full program are: John 10; 9, 11; 11: 25; 14: 6; 15: 5; Rev. 1: 18; 2: 28, le 
It was my guide, my light, my all; 21:6; 22: 16,1. ¢. 


It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 


And through the storm and danger’s thrall MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 


It led me to the port of peace. Holy, holy, holy, Jehovah of hosts, 
I need hardly add that I am decidedly in ; lory. 
favor of church bells, though I prefer them to The whole earth is full a we re y ht 
be sweet and mellow toned, and to be rung Holy, holy, holy, Lord Go e Almighty, 
BS aoe) the spirit and with the understanding Who wast and who art and who art to come. 
° Brebiasnde, Oct. 17. Ww. H. Ss. HYMN. (iG Congregation sing without rising.) 
How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.—HEBER. 
SARL A ENR UES - The I AM of Power. 


aie “ > oe 
oes ee ca! hs romana MINISTER.—Now when Jesus came into the parts of Cesarea Philippi, he asked 
* 2 . , 


to @ special contribution for the American’| his disciples, saying, Who do men say that the Son of Man is? 
Board, could be adopted. We are all helped 


by “concerted action,” and be or she who PropLe.—And they said, Some say, John the Baptist; some, Elijah: and others, 
would gladly give a dollar or two dollars Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. 

tee atcne ate oncrey eae dt plane, Further responses, as printed in the full program are: Matt. 16: 15-17; John 10: 24-38, 

cence is to join and call forth a thousand other | HY[IN. (> The congregation will rise and sing.) 

little rills gives inspiration and moves to ac- O Christ, the Lord of heaven, to thee.—PorTUGUESE HYMN. 


tion. But let us not condition our giving 

upon the payment of the whole debt. If any | ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
considerable part of it be paid, that will give 

‘relief and hope and new courage. AEs PRAYER. 


MINISTER.—Let us pray. 
The worker is, emphatically, not a bus- | MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 
tler; he cannot be one. To fulfill his char- Almighty God, our heavenly Father, grant us thy grace at this time, that we 


acter he must go on steadily, from step to| may profit by the message thou hast sent us. Give us willing hearts that we may 
step; there must be no hurry and no inter- 
Mmission.—F. D. Maurice. *Copyright by W L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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obey the truth we have heard. So may it bring forth fruit in sanctified lives and 
ever increasing service. And unto thee be the glory, now and forever more. Amen. 
CHANT. (Choir.] (This may be omitted when so desired.) 


1. God be merciful unto | us, and | bless us || And show us the light of his countenance 
and be | merciful | unto | us. ; 

2. That thy way may be known | upon | earth || Thy saving | health a| mong all| na 
tions. 

3. Let the people praise thee | O| God || Yea, let | all the people | praise | thee. 

4, O, let the nations rejoice | and be| glad || For thou shalt judge the people right- 
eously, and govern the | nations | upon | earth. 

5. Let the penple praise thee | O| God || Yea, let | all the people | praise | thee. 

6. Then shill the earth bring | forth her | increase || And God, even our own | God shall | 
give us his | blessing. 

7. God shall | bless | us | And all the ends of the | world shall | fear | him. 

8 

9 


. Glory be to the Futher, and | to the | Son || And | to the | Holy | Ghost ; 
. As it was in the beginning, is now, and | ever | shall be || World | without | end. 
A | men. . : 


CLOSING. SERVICE. 
The I AM'of Promise. 


(er Congregation seated.) 
MinisteR.—Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am [I in 
the midst of them. 


PropLe —Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
HYTIN. 


((- The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Always with us, always with us.—SICcILyY. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN- UNISON :— 


If thy presence go not with us, carry us not up hence. 
BENEDICTION. [By the minister.) 


May the presence of the living Christ, the love of God the Father, and the fellow- 
ship of the divine Spirit, be with you all forever. Amen. 


GRGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 
of one number, 1 ct. each. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 
% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *% 1st SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 


16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
8—House of Our God. M—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsHIP, 17—“Abide with 


us.” 


2d SERIES, 21—“T Am.” 


1s—“ Eternal light of light.” 19—I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 


Address ull orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATION ALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Owing to an unfortunate mistake in the 
office of the paper in Lowell publishing the 
account of the recent annual meeting of the 
A. M, A., none of the copies promised to 
the pastors in the Eastern distriet on Satur- 
day, Oct. 27, reached them, and it is feared 
that some have not yet been received. It 
is but just to say that the A. M.A. officials 
were in nO way responsible for this occurrence, 
and that the 7imes, in whose office the mistake 
was made, is doing all it can to set the matter 
right 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents.) 


JOHNSON—YOUNG—In Lyman, Me., Oct. 6, Rev. 
George W. Johnson and Mrs, Mary Frances Young. 


STARK VEATUER—WILLISTON—In Northampton, 
Oct. 24, by Rey. Henry Y. Rose, Charles M. Stark- 
weatwer of Boston and Lucy, eldest daughter of 
A. Lyman Williston. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


ALLEN—In Salem, O., Oct. 14, Deacon David A. Alleny 
aged 5S yrs. 

CHANDLER—In Ripon, Wis., Oct. 28, of pneumonia 
Eliza ¥., wife of Prof, C. H. Chandler, aged 50 yrs. 

JEFF ER OS—io Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 24, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Dr. A. M. Paine, Susan its 
widow of Deacon Kufus Jefferds, aged 92 yrs., 9 mos. 

JONES—In Leominster, Oct. 26, Deacon Aaron Jones 
formerly ot South Royalston, aged 74 yrs., 5 mos. 2 

WALKER—In Bridgewater, Noy. 1, Lydia, widow of the 
late Levi Walker, aged 81 yrs., 11 mos., 19 dys,, for 
more than fifty years an active member of the Uon- 
gregationual church, 


JOHN J. UNDERHILL. 


(Remarks at his funeral, Chelsea, Oct. 2, by a former 
pastor. } 


Three Sabbaths, bright and happy days of the Lord, 
appear conspicuous and momeutous in the experience 
of this god inan, each the auspicious opening to him of 
a new career of blessing and of power. 

Thirty-five years ago, one beautiful Sabbath morning, 
within that emnowered home near by whose green 
lawn aud overshadowing elms no one now can find, his 
marriage vows were plighted. Fromthat simple nuptial 
service the uewly wedded pair came to their places as 
atterdants upon divine worship in this sanctuary. 
There are some here present who sat with them then in 
yender pew Then began his household life, and from 

hat bour till his kind heart ceased its throbbing its 
ulses were always affectionate, tender, faithful and 
e. How genial the companiunship of hishome! The 
friendly grasp of his welcoming hand, the merry twin- 
kle of his p easant eyes, the quaint humor of his kindly 
speech—who of all that have enjoyed them can ever 
forget them? How utter, how satisfying, the reliance 
of wife and children on his fond presence, his steady 


Bach 
The 


judgment, his stronglove! On his family altar the fire 
of a pure devution never went out,and when during 
the last two weeks his voice faltered his loving com- 
panion fed the flame in his stead. 

Thirty years ago another vladsome Sabbath dawned, 
when the youthful husband, led by his wife’s example 
years before, here at this altar, with fifteen others, took 
on him holy vows to God and entered upon his life in 
the Church of Christ, for one memorable evening not 
long before,on an adjacent street, with his pastor he 
walked and talked till at length he gave his hand in the 

oung Christian’s decisive choice. And that religious 
ife was one of fidelity and zeal, of unbounded devotion 
and avounding labor. For forty-two years holding an 
important position in an institution of trust, and in 
other relations charged with grave responsibilities, his 
integrity and efficiency were as a tower of strength. 
For twenty-four years the teacher of a Bible ciass, he 
was a Christian helper of youny men. As an office- 
bearer in the church, as a friend of the afflicted and dis- 
tressed,as a citizen active in promoting temperance 
and otker reforms, he has stood all these years in this 
community as a worthy representative of this Christian 
church, into whose life he entered that Sunday morning 
80 long ago, 

Two days since, once more the Lord’s Day, brought 
him introdu tion into a nobler, happier life; this time 
it was the heavenly life into which he entered, the 

lorified life with Christ on high, where our rejoicing 

aith feebly strives to follow him. ‘‘ Made meet to bea 
partaker of the inheritance of the saints in light,” his 
eternal Sabbath of peace and joy has now begun. Said 
the Saviour concerning Hts disciples, ‘I am come that 
they might have lite, and that they might have it more 
abundantly ” How large the fulfillment of that saying 
has been to vur friend, in the family, in the church, and 
how glvrious shall it be now to him in the Father’s 
house on high! 


are 
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‘“‘BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROOHES” relieve throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. The 
genuine sold only in boxes, 


A Curious CHAIR.—In another column of this 
paper there is an engraving of a eouch chair con- 
structed on the lines of the old Egyptian chairs of 
centuries ago. It is a remarkably beautiful piece of 
furniture,and gives every evidence of extremecom- 
fort. It is now on exhibition at Paine’s Furniture 
Warerooms on Canal Street. Its lines and curves 
are so exceedingly graceful that one is.reminded of 
the truth of Wendell Phillips’s plea concerning,the 
‘lost arts.” 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 

The Century Magazine........ 

Harper’s Magazine...... 

Atlantic Monthly.... 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Harper’s Weekly.... 

SS Bazar.. 

Public Opinion....... 

Harper’s Young People. 

St. Nicholas. ...5...cccceces 

Our Little Ones......... Perecoser ss ow ala'eis eintes Seisisisiges 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 


Suffered With Catarrh 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Proves a God- 
sent Blessing, for it Cures. 


‘To say that I have been afflicted all my life with 
catarrh would be no exaggeration, but for the last 
forty years this disease has been preying upon me, 
and at the beginning of last winter 1 felt that my 


Life Was Soon to be Ended. 

I was not able to do any work, scarcely able to be 
up. A friend told me that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
would set me up all right and finally I was induced 
to tryit. I bought two bottles, as at this time my 
wife was not in good health, and I concluded that 
if there was any good in Hood’s Sarsaparilla we 
would take it at the same time, 


The Effect Was Marvelous. 


I began to improve so much that when my first bot- 
tle was gone I bought three more. The result was 
so gratifying that I bought six more bottles, making 
eleven inall. I myself have used over three bottles 


Hood’s sere 
health, a fat, red-faced, 
Sarsaparilla is that 1t was a God-sent blessing to me. 


REV parilla 
robust man of my age. 
I now enjoy good health and it is due to Hood’s 


and am now enjoying good Cu res 
What I think of Hood’s S020?) 
Sarsaparilla.”” ‘THOMAS PAYNE. 


see eee 3.60 
eee 


Tete n eee eee enenee 


Hood’s Pills become the favorite cathartie 
with everyone who uses them. 25c. per -box. 


ON EGYPTIAN LINES. 


A little more than chair and less than couch. 

You should see it to fully appreciate its graceful lines, 
which everywhere perpetuate Hegarth’s famous curve. 
The seat is unusually deep, giving to the design an 
Oriental flavor. 

The chair is, in fact, strongly suggestive of ‘the 
old Egyptian chairs on the bas-reliefs in the Museum 
at Gezeereh, except that here the hight of the back 
is reduced and added to the depth of the seat. 


Other- 


wise the outlines are alike, 
The chair is as luxurious as it is artistic. It is sure to attract attention in any 


drawing-room by its unique character. 
The covering is a Satin Damask. 


It fairly bristles with style. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The government revenue and expenditures 
during October make a very unsatisfactory 
showing. The expenditures exceeded the re- 
ceipts by nearly $13,000,000, by far the worst 
deficit for any month of the year. Receipts 
were the lightest for any month of the year, 
and even after saying that it is not easy to 
find much reason for hoping for improve- 
ment in November. The customs revenues 
show no special vitality and only ordinary 
results can be expected in that department 
until the importation of sugars begins again 
on a great scale. The internal revenue re- 
ceipts are a trifle better than in September, 
and yet at $6,500,000 they are only half as 
large as in October a year ago, and less than 
half the average monthly receipts so far this 
year. The expenditures, on the other hand, 
have been exceeded in but one other month 
this year. If the receipts give no indication 
of marked improvement, surely there is noth- 
ing io the record of expenditures to warrant 
a hope of material reduction. .To be sure, 
October payments ineluded over $5,000,000 in- 
terest, and there will be no payment for that 
account in excess of $1,000,000 again till Jan- 
uary. But ordinary disbursements hold up 
very well. The payments for pensions de- 
crease slowly, the total for ten months being 
more than $10,000,000 less than for the corre- 
sponding portion of 1893. 

As a result of these small revenues and 
large payments, the treasury balance has 
fallen from $119,900,000 on October 1 to $107,- 
300,000 on November 1. Happily there has 
been one change of a favorable nature in the 
character of the treasury holdings of cash, 
the amount of free gold held having gained 
during the month from $58,800,000 to $61,300,- 
000. But as we enter the season when gold 
shipments may be expected it is not reassur- 
ing to find the national treasury not only 
weak but still losing ground. 

A small change has come over the wheat 
markets during the week, and it is to be hoped 
that it is a forerunner of better prices. The 
receipts of wheat from farmers and the ex- 
ports have both been of a character to favor 
a better range of prices. No better thing 
could occur than a sustained rise in the price 
of wheat. It would assist in our export trade 
marvelously and would put a different aspect 
upon our chief industry, agriculture, than 
which no industry is in greater need of help. 

The elections will have been held before this 
appears in print. There is nothing partisan 
in the claim that Republican success will im- 
prove the average business man’s confidence 
here in New Enogland—perhaps not if the 
claim is extended to include the whole 
country. On the contrary, the growth of a 
free silver strength will be watched with the 
keenest anxiety and the triumph of demoral- 
izing politicians will have no good result. 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your 
warned you? 

‘If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
‘help you do your think- 
ing. ‘It.explains our 
securities and is sent 
free: 


The Provident 
oP enst: Go. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


friends 


The Congregationalist 


The death of the czar of Russia has little 
immediate bearing upon our business affairs. 
So far as the tone of the European bourses in- 
dicates, that death is to have no immediate 
pronounced influence abroad, nevertheless, 
Russia plays so great a part in the affairs of 
nations that the transition from one ruler to 
another arouses anxiety. 

Trade is sensibly smaller and should show 
a seasonable contraction from nowon. It is 
in evidence that the volume of business being 
done is in many lines fully equal to that of 
the best years, measured simply by quantities, 
but when measured in values, by reason of 
the terrible shrinkage of prices, there appears 
to be a great loss of trade. That is evidently 
true of our export trade in cotton. The 
American Cotton Oil Co., for another instance, 
reports that for the year ending Aug. 31 it 
did a business of $23,879,000, or about three per 
cent. more than in the preceding year, but the 
quantity of sales showed a gain of twenty- 
three per cent. Here is a very striking illus- 
tration of the influence of the change of 
prices upon the business and profits of a large 
concern. The process of adjusting expenses 
to the change in price is a lovg one. 


China and Japan 


Are hereditary foes and 
are seeking each other’s 
humiliation. 


ae 
ane 


TES 


wishes to humiliate nobody, but rather 
desires to promote good will, develop 
self-respect and increase the sum of hu- 
man happiness by furnishing reliable 
Life Insurance under three of the most 
popular policy contracts ever devised. 


Write for particulars concerning our 
new Incontestable Policy. 


$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
COST 60 PER CT. USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


HUME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICE, NO..119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


ORRHMRPB ARES Ste aelciainele« Asiecciieisceencencss es cote $193,631.78 
R@aEStates. cpnitsainash esos cr ecee ceneeheacinae 1,563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real , 

INISEARO | ciaeteuceoemae dine «)sinls s'ee «selec cde ++ _ 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

(DBIEROU WaT) iis sets cals + no caleinten siaia olsaea'e 3,573.455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)........: 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

A GONE’. «.pninvisiacineclecheiniags ge bsienecNine = slelsisaienels 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892, 36,816.18 

FO WV AT isis gdntins stolen elalbta nan aletalaee #9,116,1823.11 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN 


i } Vice-Presidents. 
’ 


T. B. GREENE, ” 1 Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’? Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 11, 1893. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to7 per cent, 
interest on gilt care Joans on improved Atlanta city 
property References: Any bank in the city. Address 
A. HAAS & R. E. WATSON, Gen’! Southern Agts. Guar- 
antors Liability Indemnity Co., 37 South Pryor Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


g% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


The 
largoe 
the size 9a Silver 


Nerves 


e 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—Byt 
Concentrated, 

Prompt, 
Powertul. 


Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for descrip- 
tive once 

«« How to Get a Free Sample,’’ 

to the Sole Agents, 


LO. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-508 Fulion St., New York City. 


Financial. 
FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, lta., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, 8500 and $1,000 eaeh, 
and bear interest at 5$ per cent., payable semi-annually. 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowle ige of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500.000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among tbe very safest of invest 
ment securities, and I confi lently recommend them as 
such, Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


% 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
134 E. Swan St., Iuffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWRTT, *Preas. 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans te 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
sLowing location of lands. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FUAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Inv: stur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
(> Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 


Western Mortgages 


Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. GIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


DISPEL FOREVER 


the fear of an old age of penury by purchasing Annuity 
Bonds. £iderly Persons double their incomes by means 
of them. Thus $6,000, at the a.e of 65, provides over 
$50.00 per month; at 7. over $60.00 per month; 80, over 
85.00 per month during life. Address 

B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The coming Mass. C. 8. Convention at Fall River, 
Noy. 13, 14, promises to be of unusual interest. 
Among the prominent speakers are Rey. Smith 
Baker, D.D., Prof. Amos R. Wells, Rev. W. B. 
Taylor, D. D., Mr. F. F. Davidson, Rev. A. C. Dixon 
and Rey. A. W. H. Hodder. The temperance and 
missionary work will be well represented and the 
Juniors will have a share in the program. 


The first hundred dollars pledged for the new 
building of the California Avenue Church, Chicago, 
came from the Junior Society there. 


For some time past Endeavorers in Australia 
have been working among the aborigines, and now 
asociety has been formed, beginning with six active 
and several associate members. 

A report at the Indiana convention mentioned a 
“golden gossip’’ society, which says nothing but 
good about any person. At this convention an ad- 


dress from Dr. Clark was given by the phonograph. 


The Karen Society at a college in Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, has grown so large that it has become neces- 
sary to divide it into sections, and to limit the time 
allowed for each member to take part in the meet- 
ings. 

Each person present at the Junior rally at the 
Missouri convention was furnished a blank-book 
bearing at the head of each leaf some question call- 
ing for the results of experience in some special 
line of Junior work. Five minutes were assigned 
for writing out the answers toeach question, which 
were then collected and read to the audience. 


The keynote of the fifth annual convention of the 
Maryland State Union of Christian Endeavor was 
“good citizenship.” The sermon was preached by 
Rev. H. W. Ballantine, D. D., successor of Rev. E. 
A. Lawrence, D.D., as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Baltimore. Rey. John L. Scudder of 
Jersey City delivered an address on Good Citizen- 
ship. 

At its convention New Jersey made its first trial 
of denominational rallies, and with marked success. 
The new State hymn and its composer were pre- 
sented to the convention, and one of the addresses 
treated the subject of Spirituality in Our Music. 
A novel feature was conversations in which several 
selected persons on the platform had part. One of 
these conversations was on Local Unions, another 
on Successes and Failures of Missionary Com- 
mittees. 


New York’s conyention at its opening session 
heard from the pastor of Robert Ross, the Endeay- 
orer murdered at the polls in Troy while endeavor- 
ing to guard against illegal voting. Good Citizen- 
ship was tbe topic at the two overflow meetings held 
each evening, and a Bible study formed a part of 
each afternoon’s exercises. Mr. S. L. Mershon of 
the Missionary Extension Institute presented the 
cause of missions, and Mr. S, H. Hadley of the Jerry 
McAuley Mission spoke on Gospel Temperance. 


At a meeting of the Junior union of Topeka, Kan., 
letters were read that had been received in response 
to the request that the Juniors would write to the 
president of the union, naming their favorite verses 
of the Bible, together with the reason for their 
choice.—In preparation for one of its consecration 
services a society in Nashville, Tenn., sent to all 
former members, asking them either to be present 
or to senda note to be read at the meeting. The 
service was thus made of uncommon interest. 


After the Illinois convention the members of one 
delegation held for two hours an impressive in- 
formal meeting in their car as they waited on a 
side track for the train that was to take them home. 
Many testimonials were given as to light gained at 
the convention on personal calls for service in the 
mission fields and elsewhere. Requests for prayer 
were made, songs were sung, Scripture repeated, 
and prayers offered for the railroad men and others 
who were attracted to the side of the car. 


An effective sight at the Pennsylvania convention 
was the Junior parade, in which were more than 
one thousand children. A remarkable feature of 
the convention was the half-hour evangelistic serv- 
ices at noon, of which more than fifty were held in 
twenty-six different places—factories, almshouse, 
hospital and children’s home. From twenty-five 


hundred to three thousand attended every day.., 


In one factory there were present at the meeting as 
many as were employed there. On the trains going 
to the convention bands of twenty or thirty workers 
each were formed to conduct these meetings. On 
the last evening a great evangelistic service was 
held, after which eighty-five inquirers remained. 
In the different meetings 250 asked for prayers, and 
many decided to begin a new life. In several cases, 
as the workers were leaving, they were called back 
by the employers or the working people, and were 
asked to hold another meeting. 


The Congregationalist 


DANGER FROM CATARRH.—The most important 
feature about that very common complaint, catarrh 
in the head, is its tendency to develop into some 
other more serious and dangerous disease. The 
foul matter. dropping from the head into the 
bronchial tubes or lungs is very liable to lead to 
bronchitis or consumption, that destroyer which 
causes more deaths in this country than any other 
disease. As catarrh originates in impurities in the 
blood, local applications can do but little good. 
The common sense method of treatment is to purify 
the blood, and for this purpose there is no prepa- 
ration superior to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The power- 
ful action of this medicine upon the blood expels 
every impurity, and by so doing cures catarrh and 
gives health to the entire organism. 

RAISED FROM A BED OF SICKNESS.—‘‘I have been 
suffering for a long time with indigestion and neuralgia, 
and I was despaired of by my physician. I was finally 
induced by a friend to try a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 

arilla and felt greatly improved soon after taking it. 

purchased three more bottles, and am now entirely 
well, and able to resume my duties. IL cannot say too 
much for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, for it has raised me from 


a bed of sickness to the enjoyment of good health.” 
Judson H. Record, 1343 Rochester Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure indigestion, sick headache. 


Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
See the 
“Index to Chimneys ”’— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Ge. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the shape is right? 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
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. This Dash 
Lamp 


lights the darkest 


country road. 
The Tubular Dasu Lamp No.1 30ftheS. 
G. & L.Co. is equally good asa Side Lamp 
or Hand I antern. Has a powerful retiec- 
tor and either a plain or Bull’s-Eye globe. 
Won’t blow out in strongest wind, and 
can be filled, lizhted, reeulated, and ex- 
unguished without removing the globe. 
Throws light 200 feet straight ahead. 

Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it 
for you if you insist. Send for our catalogue. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 
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PIH\BAILEY’s jf 2 
S'S, Al | a\\\ ver-plated Corrugated Glass WV Sy 
& 3 ANZA REFLECTORS //V\\\ & 


lighti Da heheh 
\ aisle ChUECHES gees 
my etc, Satisfaction % 

guaranteed, Catalogue 


Handsome } and price list free, 
iene | BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. €& 
yd tag SE 


THE LARGEST STABLISHMENT MANUFACT! 


RIN 
cH ELLS ceeits 
PUREST BELL MRTAT. (COPPER AND TIM} 


Send tor Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


astonishment, t' 


Worcester, Glass and Silver. 


Loving Cup. 


The late Lord Lyons, British Ambassador at Paris, 
used to relate the following history of the Loving Cup: 


KING HENRY of Navarre (who was also HENRY IY. of France) whilst 
hunting became separated from his companions, and called at a way- 
side inn to quench his tbirst. 
to him as he sat on horseback neglected to present the handle, 
of the contents was spilt over, and His Majesty’s white gauntlets were soiled. 
bethought him that a two-handled cup would prevent a recurrence of this. 
two-handled cup made at the Royal Potteries and sent it to the inn. 

he maid (having received instructions from her mistress to be very careful of the 
King s cup) presented it to him, holding it herself by each of its handles. 
idea struck the King of a cup with three handles, which was promptly acted upon, as His Majesty 
quaintly remarked, ‘‘ Surely out of three handles I shall be able to get one.” 


These Loving Cups are produced in Doulton Stoneware, Jasper, 


ABRAM FRENCH CoO., 


CROCKERY. CHINA AND GLASSWARE MERCHANTS, 
89-91-93 Franklin Street, Boston. 


The serving maid on handing the cup 
Some 
While riding home he 
So His Majesty had a 
On_his next visit, to his 


At once the happy 


Hence the Loving Cup. 
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Most poputaR DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND -RUBBED. 
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DJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


feeee tain AT RETAIL, $ ano } You GeT ALL FOR $ 10.00 v. 


WE WILL SEND Box AND DESK ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, You can REMIT $10.00, 


THe TARKIN Soap Mrc.@- BurrAto,Ny 


3 FEET HIGH, 
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‘GLENWOOD 
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TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION. 


The American people should gratefully ren- 
der thanksgiving and praise to the supreme 
Ruler of the universe, who has watched them 
with kindness and fostering care during the 
year that has passed; they should also, with 
humility and faith, supplicate the Father of 
all mercies for continued blessings according 
to their needs, and they should, by deeds of 
_ charity, seek the favor of the Giver of every 

good and perfect gift. 

Therefore I, Grover Cleveland, president of 
the United States, do hereby appoint and set 
apart Thursday, the 29th day of November, 
instant, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, 
to be kept and observed by all the people of 
the land. 

On that day let our ordinary work and 
business be suspended, and let us meet in our 
accustomed places of worship and give thanks 
to Almighty God for our preservation as a 
nation, for our immunity from disease and 
pestilence, for the harvests that have rewarded 
our husbandry, for a renewal of national 
prosperity and for every advance in virtue 
and intelligence that has marked our growth 
as a people. 

And with our thanksgiving let us pray that 
these blessings may be multiplied unto us, 
that our national conscience may be quickened 
to a better recognition of the power and 
goodness of God, and that in our national life 
we may clearer see and closer follow the path 
of righteousness, 

And in our places of worship and praise, as 
well as in the happy reunions of kindred and 
friends, on that day let us invoke divine ap- 
proval by generously remembering the poor 
and needy. Surely He who has given us 
comfort and plenty will look upon our relief 
of the destitute and our ministrations of char- 
ity as the work of hearts truly grateful and as 
proofs of the sincerity of our thanksgiving. 

~<a 

It is gratifying to see the historical pilgrim- 
age idea bearing fruit. One of the pilgrims to 
New England last summer in the party led by 
Mr. Lyman P. Powell was Professor Hartwell 
of the Princeton (N.J.) Model School. He 
has just successfully piloted a party of his 
pupils about the historic spots of Princeton, 
and thence to Rocky Hill and the house 
where Washington wrote his great Farewell 


Address. May he have many imitators! 


“The Congregationalist” 
SERVICES. & 


THE SECOND SERIES begins with a set 
of six services (to be published semi- 
monthly), the general theme of which will 
be The I Am’s of Jesus. The first, No. 
21 of the Services, ready November 18, 1894, 


Harvest Home Service 


No. 1, Ist Series, Service of Thanksgiving 


is perfectly adapted for the use of churches pro- 
posing to hold a Harvest Home Service in which it 
ig desired that the congregation should participate 
heartily. 


These Services have circulated to the 


extent of 
500,000 Copies 


and the demand still continues, new churches 
adopting them every week. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *% 
ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 
10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday, 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
ll—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsHIP, 17—‘Abide 
with us.” 18—“ Eternal light of light.” 19—‘I will extol 
Thee. m 20— God be with us for the night is closing.” 


Price; 1 cent each; 100 copies of one 
number, 60 cents, postpaid. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
' Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES MASTERED IN 10 WEEKS, 


Part L. (3 Lessons) either lancuage, sent for 256c. 
MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU. Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
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Adjoining Cee BOSTON. 


Alaska Seal Jacket 


With Extra Large French Sleeves 


and Prince Albert Coat Back, in 30 
in., 33 in., 36 in., 40 in., and 45-1n, Lengths. 


Mink “ss” Capes 


24 in. to 56 in. in length, with extra sweep. 
We invite inspection and comparison of 
these goods, as we are convinced that the 
quality and workmanship of same cannot 
be excelled. 


Cloth Cartels alld CaD6s. 


Dealing only in fine goods, manufactured 
especially for us, we are not affected by the 
great strike, and are enabled to offer the 
Choicest Garments from the lead- 
ing Parisian, Berlin and New 
York makers. 

Tailor-made Costumes and Gowns a spe- 
cialty. 


prernahonel 


SOAS Summer Sts 
Adjoining €.F Hovey & Co. BOSTON. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- paged 
Agency Manual free, EVERETT O. FISK & OO. 


MR. J. B. HERBERT 


Has just completed his CHRISTMAS PRAISE SERVICE 
for 1894, entitled THE STORY OF AGES; a Yuletide 
Concert Exercise, consisting of carols, recitations, 
responsive readings, etc. A complete and unusually 
attractive program. By mail, 5c.; by express $4.00 
per 100, not prepaid. CLAYTON F.SummMy, Publisher, 
174 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


W anted.— A position in an institution. Have had 
several years’ experience in prison and reformatory 
more and can give good references. Address Miss 

li, ‘Tarbox, 908 Harrison St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
arlor,and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 


aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga’ waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All batbs and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 


for illustrated circular. 
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Miss Histyle 


has had her new visit- 
ing gown made with 
eight gores in the 
skirt and finished 
with the fashionable 

“Redfern” 


Bias Corded. 9° 


\ \\ Velvet, wW- 
Av) $: 
Deali\/ Koon Dis 
‘ & Bias 
wee S Velveteen 
of the famous Skirt Binding. 


Look for ‘‘S, H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 


“S. H. & I.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


SOLID | Exclusive 


SILVER Patterns 
AND 
FO R KS _ Substantial 


Weights. 


SPOONS 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


W; at DoUCcLAS 
HOE No SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: ” 
94.559 FINECALF&KANGARND, 


$ 3.59 POLICE,3 SoLe: 


$2. WORK! *. 
$2 ee PANGHEN: 


$231.75 BOYSSCHOOLSHOES, 


pitas 
$332 “BesTDONGOL A 


Nc, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SS WY Ls DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON,.MASS. 
You cau seve money by wearing the 
W. L. Deaglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities, 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute, If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
the Congregationalist. 


PE PANY FAVRE. GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 Fourta Avenur New York 


THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
CHO WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY UNTIL DECEMBER IST 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and écclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
ohurch and individual wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street 
Church, Monday, Noy. 12, 10 a.M. Subject, The Insti- 
tutional Church: Its Work, Methods and Successes, 
What Features of the Institutional Cuurch Can Be 
Adopted by the Ordinary Church? Speakers, Rev. 
Messrs. E. D. Burr, C. A. Dickinson, George Perrin. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING in the 
ag of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at A.M. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D.D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2P. M. 


BLACK RIVER AND ST LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION 
Carthage, N.Y., Nov. 13, 14. W. G. Puddefoot, C. W 
Shelton and Mrs. Caswell will speak. 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Nov. 20, 10 A.M. 


HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Massasoit House, Spring- 
field, Nov. 13. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
ig represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Dem Bee 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

n St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
Gresatonal House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
eresate House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Sool- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field epereran ys E, Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70! Sears Building, 
Boston. ddress applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven. Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Bart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
« Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest}, to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held tn Chicagoin October, 1886, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. (‘areful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICK, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
an ee Stated supplies and candidates, Address Rev. 
W. I’. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, tounded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel] open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and montbly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel}, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational Hou-e 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIK, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational Hoase, Boston. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
§t.. New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
fains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and lafe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES A. TRASK, President. © 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


TH® AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and begueath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office adiress, Box 1432. 

ee 
SOALLOPED oysters are delicious when flavored 


with Bell’s Spiced Seasoning. 
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A PLUCKY WOMAN 


And What She Was Able to 
Accomplish. 


She and Her Daughter Have a Remark- 
able Experience. 


She Was A Hard- Working Person and This 
Will Interest all Workers. 


All kinds of diseases and weaknesses leave 
their marks on the system. It is very easy 
for the stomach, liver, bowels, and kidneys 
to become deranged, and when they do the 
person soon feels tired, languid, weak, low- 
spirited and gloomy. 

The nerves become weak, and insanity or 
paralysis may follow. The blood gets bad, 
there is coated tongue, bad taste in mouth, 
constipation, the complexion grows sallow 
and life looks dark. All persons complaining 
of any of these troubles will read with wonder 
the following letter from Mrs. James Roake, 
a well-known lady living at 145 Washington 
Street, Peekskill, N. Y.: 


‘About fifteen years ago I was taken very 
sick. After seven months I got over that, but 
have never been well since. JI have suffered 
terribly with pains in the chest, back, kidneys 
and head. There was a disagreeable feeling 
in the eyes and I would be very sick in the 
morning. 

“My mind was always gloomy and I felt very 
low spirited. I had terrible numb spells and 
would have to be rubbed some time before 
I could get around. Some of these numb 
spells were so severe my friends thought I 
would not recover from them. 

‘*T tried doctors and medicines but got no 
better. Finally I began the use of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, as my hus- 
band had been most miraculously cured by it. 
After using it a short time there was a most 
wonderful improvement. 


MBS. JAMES ROAKE, 


“T continued to steadily gain in every respect 
until I was cured of all these terrible ailings, 


This wonderful medicine bad now cured my | 
husband and myself of the most fearful suffer- | 


ing, but this was not all. I now want to tell 
about my little girl. 

‘She has never been well since she was 
born, No doctors have known just what 
ailed her. She was out of ber mind most of 
the time and had constant pain in her side. 
She has had spasms continually, from six to 
seven a month, 

“ She is the smallest child for her age that 
can be found. All medicines could do nothing 
for her until I gave her Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blocd and nerve remedy, and then sbe was 
cured in a short time. I cannot say enough 
in praise of this wonderful medicine, it has 
done so much for me and my family. I 
heartily advise every body to take it.”’ 


If you have any of these complaints, or for 
any reason don’t feel just as well as you want 
to, take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
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remedy and you will be made well and strong. 
It cures all such complaints. 

It is the discovery and prescription of the 
most successful specialist in curing nervous 
and chronic diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34-Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. He can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


By the use of this instrument the system is enabled 
to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 
Atmosphere. 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary inteHigence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of both acute and chronic diseases 


IT HAS NEVEB BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, and 
permanence of the result. None need fail of great 
benefit. = 

Illustrated circular, with HOME testimonials and 
price-list, free. Address 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Room 18. 
General Agent for New England. 


Take Notice.—K. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Building, New 
Haven, Conn, is Sole Authorized Agent for Western 
Connecticut. Any person or companys whatever, from 
other States, offering to furnis jectropoise within 
New England, does it in violation of justice and of the 
contract of the Electrolibration Company. Apply to the 
rightful agents. 


Since 1861 I have been a 
great sufferer from catarrh. 
AT tried Ely’s Cream Balm 
sand to all appearances am 
cured. Terrible headaches 
from which I had long suf- 
feredaregone.—W. J. Hitch- 
cock, Late MajorU.S.Vol.& 
A.A. Gen., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Kalm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 
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CREAM BANS 
Ap Cunesco? 
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HAYFEVER bs) 
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A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 Gents at Druggists or by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


[ents Joothache Gum: 
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ASK FoR DENTS 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A : 
Convenient 


e 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


T izes. 
wo sizes 5 Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price. carriage prepaid, either size. 75 eents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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EDUOATION. 


—— The National Society of the Sons of the 
Amerioan Revolution has offered prize silver 
medals to the principal colleges of the coun- 
try, to be awarded each year to the writers of 
the best essays upon The Principles Fought 
for in the War of the American Revolution. 
The winning essays each year will be sent to 
the president-general of the society. The 
writer of the essay adjudged best among them 
all will receive a gold medal valued at $100. 
The competition is restricted to members of 
the senior classes. Each essay must contain 
not less than 1,600 nor more than 2,000 words. 
The committee on the award of the prize is to 
consist of the professors of American history, 
of modern European history and of American 
constitutional law. 


—— Yale University has decided to abandon 
addresses by students on Commencement Day 
and substitute a modification of the Oxford 
plan, somewhat like that now in use at Johns 
Hopkins, The only speaking will be an ad- 
dress by the president on the condition and 
progress of the university. This will be in 
English, but will not supersede the similar 
address at the alumni dinner. The candi- 
dates for a degree all will be required to be 
present. A new officer will be introduced, 
called the “orator,’’ who will perform the 
same duties a similar dignitary does at Ox- 
ford. It will be his place to introduce the 
various candidates to the president. The 
candidates for honorary degrees will have 
their qualifications for the honor put before 
the faculty and president by this officer, after 
which the customary conferring of degrees 


will follow. } 
oo 


THESE ARE NOT THE DARK AGES. 


President Seelye of Smith College thus forci- 
bly states the objections against the A. P. A. 
which are felt by many who are not more op- 
posed to that organization than they are to 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, whose efforts 
to control elections and help members of that 
church into office cannot be effectively denied: 


Admitting the truth of the charge of un- 
due interference in civil affairs which has 
been made against the Jesuit and Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in this country, we may 
well question whether that Jesuitical policy 
can be vanquished by a similar Protestant 
policy; whether a secret political organiza- 
tion, directed against any ecclesiastical body, 
can properly be called ‘‘an American Pro- 
tective Association,’ for it endangers our 
free institutions as truly as any secret or- 
der or intrigue in the Roman Catholic 
Church. In these days, with the right of 
suffrage and of free and fair discussion, we 
surely do not need to resort to the methods 
of the dark ages to overcome ecclesiastical 
tyranny and bigotry wherever they exist. 


HOW TO GO TO SLEEP. 


Before lying down deliberately dismiss all 
cares and worries—cast them all on Him 
who careth for you. On getting into bed 
become limp all over, or, as the Delsarteans 
eall it, ‘‘devitalize yourself.’ Mentally go 
over yourself from head to heel, and see 
that there is no tension on any muscle, 
Then a few long, deep inhalations and a 
turning over to the right side. To such 
wooing sleep will speedily come.—dZion’s 
Herald. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


The contributions last year to this fund fell con- 
siderably short of the demands upon it, in spite of 
many generous contributions. The publishers sent 
the paper to all who had received it in the past and 
even added urgent cases to the Jist—there are more 
of the latter awaiting our action. Weare willing to 
share this burden but cannot carry all of it. We, 
therefore, ask our subscribers, such of them as are 
able to do so, to include with their own remittance 
enough to send one paper, at least, to a home mis- 
sionary who otherwise would not be able to see his 
denominational paper. 

It is of doubtful expedience to send the paper 
second-hand to such workers. The Congregational- 
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ist is a newspaper and should reach pastors at the 
earliest possible moment. The cost of postage sent 
to us will help pay for a copy direct from the office 
and thus do much more good. 


David H. Holmes, Boston...... 1... ..-eseeee eens $2.00 
James Tolles, New Haven, Ct............--..60 + 2.00 
Ladies in First Church, Newton Center..... -» 2.00 
Mrs. H. G. Noyes, Oakland, Cal............ -« 2.00 
Edw. W. Marsh, Bridgeport, Ct...............+. + 2.00 


OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK. 


During the past seven months Mr. E.C. Kinney, 
a worker under the American Sunday School Union, 
has organized in Rutland County, Vermont, seven- 
teen Sunday schools, many of them in districts 
without religious privileges, in four of which there 
was not a professing Christian man. Weekly prayer 
meetings have also been established wherever prac- 
ticable,and in some places revivals and conversions 
have followed. Mr. Kinney has traveled more than 
3,000 miles and visited 600 families. In the schools 
500 childrenare enrolled, He has beenaccompanied 
by his wife, whose singing has added much to the 
attractiveness of the meetings. 


The International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee last week held a two days’ session in New 
York to revise the list of lessons for 1896, returned 
from the committee in England, and to prepare the 
first draft of the lessons for 1897. An optional 
course of primary lessons was adopted for one year, 
the outline of which will soon be published. A 
public meeting on Thursday evening was held at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, under the auspices of the 
Sunday School Association of New York and Brook- 
lyn. Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Moses D. Hoge, D. D., of 
Richmond, Rey. A. E. Dunning, 8. H. Blake, Esq., 
of Toronto, and B. F. Jacobs. 


= i 


OALENDAR. 


Nonpartisan National W. ©. T. 
Washington, Pa., Noy. 13-16. 

W.cC. T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Nov. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 


U. Convention, 


THE coffee habit is difficult to throw off, especially 
if one’s epicurean taste leads to the use of the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milkin this popular 
beverage. Its superiority to cream is admitted. 
Rich flavor and uniform consistency. 


Ponp’s ExtTRActT, for hemorrbages or any pain 
Everything ‘‘ Just the same,” is a counterfeit. 


TURKEY dressing is always made satisfactory 
when flavored with Bell’s Spiced Seasoning. 


At the top 
of all washing mediums, you 
will find Pearlzne. When you 
have found it you will never 


let it go. In washing clothes 
or cleaning house, you can 
find nothing else that saves as 
much work without doing the 
slightest harm. Use Peardene, 
and you can find no fault; if 
you don’t use fearline, the 


fault is your own. 
Ueware of imitations. 273 TAMES PYLG,N.Y. 
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Saved His Life 
BY USING 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“When my adopt- 
ed son was seven 
years of age, he had 
as severe a cough 
as I ever knew any- 
one to suffer from. 
_ He coughed inces- 
= santly, and spit up 
blood. I tried every- 
thing I could think 
of, but he constant- 
ly grew worse, and 
; J I feared the poor 
little fellow would surely die. At last, I 
gave him Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, being 
recommended to do so by the physician. 
This medicine gave the child speedy re- 
lief and effected a permanent cure.”— 
Mrs. M. E. DEBAT, Liberty, Texas. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
90000000000000000000000 
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‘CUTICURA | 
for the 


Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly erup- 
tions, is produced by CuTICURA Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. POTTER 
Drue & CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,’ free. 


Queen’s Physicians. 


Eminent and fashionable London Physicians are prac- 
ticing treatment of patients by mail for fee of a crown. 

A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Long Acre,’ 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this country, 
His specialties are skin, chest and nerve diseases. If 
you live outside of New York, you can consult him by 
mail for a nominal fee of a dollar, . 

Write; send history of your case, with symptoms in detatl. 
You will receive special prescriptions, with full instructions 
for Treatment; have these prepared by your own druggist 
—no patent medicines prescribed. 


ca WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IEe| IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Buys our 2drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
a4 finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
\ | Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylia- 
A\ der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance, 
75,000 now inuse. World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
tents. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
FRE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CGO. 942 Wabash Ave. GHICAGO,ILE, 


DR. STALKER’S 
Art of Hearing, 2,2 vatusbie title 


beoklet. Pastors should distribute it freely. Its 
suggestions will make better listeners and more 
sympathetic congregations. 


4 cents each; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 
The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


MY: 


With portrait and 
biographical note. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Lameness, Wounds, 
Chilblains, Burns, 


DS EXTRA! Oa piled USE 
= POND'S 
core. EXTRACT 
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We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. ——<«_#_ 


Q9%«7 
* PURE 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 
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McCullagh Hall- The New Building at Drury College. 


O branch of useful knowledge is pursued in any age, no department of laudable and beneficent action 
N is opened or is prosecuted in which the influence of such a seat of learning must not be benignant. 
It tends to make the artisan an artist, the mechanic an architect, the sailor a navigator; as well as to make 
the politician a statesman, the newsman a historian and the rhymer a poet. It tends to enrich and ennoble 
the influence that pervades every courtioom, that emanates from each press, that radiates, with a power 


from God upon it, around every pulpit. It tends, in a word, to make the state in all its reach. more afflu- 


_ent and secure, and every home in it more enlightened and more free.—Rer. R. S. Storrs, D. D. 
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The Congregationalist’s 
ORIENTAL TOUR. 


Palestine and The Nile. 


The proprietors of the The Congregationalist, believing that many of its con— 
stituency will appreciate an opportunity of this kind, have arranged for a comprehensive 
Tour of the Orient, which will offer unusual advantages to those who wish to make 
the trip under the most favorable circumstances. 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


(Editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist) 
Will accompany the party. The number will be limited and the membership will be 
under Dr, Dunning’s personal supervision, thus insuring a congenial and mutually 
agreeable company. ‘ 


The Business Management 


Of the Tour has been placed in the hands of Messvs. Henry Gaze & Sons: 
of London, New York and Boston. One or more of their most experienced con- 
ductors will accompany tbe party throughout the trip. In Palestine the camping 


equipment will be unusually complete, and the dragomans the most efficient 
men in their line. 


Date of Departure and Steamer. 


The party will sail from New York on the S, S. Normannia, German Mediter- 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. Ample accommodations. 
have already been engaged upon this magnificent steamer, thus securing choicely 
located staterooms for the entire party. 


Route. 


We shall be prepared to send full particulars regarding The Congregational— 
ist’s Tour to all who may desire them in a few days. Briefly the itinerary is 
this: Landing at Naples the party will proceed to Rome, where several days will 
be spent; thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo, with a week’s stay ia 
the latter city. Following this, a three weeks’ trip on the Nile to the First 
Cataract on one of Gaze’s new excursion steamers. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, 
where the Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. This 
includes several days at Jerusalem, and ample time at al! points of bistoric inter- 
est—Bethlehem, The Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, Mount Hermon, Damascus, 
Baalbec, Beirut. From the latter beautiful seaport the party will proceed by 
Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Ruodes, Corfu aud The Pyrrus, 
| the seaport of Athens—at the latter city several days will be spent. The route 
will then be by a iarge steamer of the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople, 
thence after a week’s stay via the Danube, Vienna, Paris, London and South- 
ampton to New York. 

After completing the Palestine Trip, an alternative route will be arranged for 
those obliged to make a shorter trip than the one planned above. 


The Cost of the Trip. 


No effort has been made to arrange a cheap trip. A tour of this kind, involving 
so much sight-seeing, rapid traveling and such an exceptional experience to the - 
average person as several weeks of camping, should be planned with every regard 
to convenience and comfort. We have aimed to make a tour, therefore, which 
shall be complete in every detail, insuring the maximum amount of comfort ata 
reasonable cost. Some option will be allowed as to route as above suggested, 
thus modifying the figures for the trip. Full particulars on application. 


“ere The CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston; 


Or the Business Managers of the Tour, 


Henry Gaze & Sons, path 
113 Broadway, New York. 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


a5 November 1894 ! 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, etc., going via Chicago and Kansas City, Dee. 13 
and Jan. 1%, and via New Orleans Jan. $8 and 29. 
Each trip will be made in a Special Train of Mag- 
nificent Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping and Din- 
ing Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast, with reduced rates at the leading hotels. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, 1895, or with avy one of Nine KRe- 
turving Parties under Special Escurt, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 

Additional California Tours in February, March 
ana April. 

Washington Trips: Jan. 8, Feb. 7, March 7, and 
April 26, 

Tours to Florida and Cuba and Florida only: 
Jan. 10 and 24. 

Yours to Mexico: Jan. 29 and Feb. 19. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


=~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


KBRAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washingion Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 


“CALIFORNIA an 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HAxCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Bosto: 


HOLY LAND, ETC. 

High-class escorted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, long or short 
tours, leaving New York, Nov. 24th, Dec, 8th, Jan. 19tb 
and Feb. 2d, ay North German Lloyd Steamer to Genoa. 
Membership limited. Independent travel tickets by 
ail routes to the Orient and Round the World. General 
Agents for ALL chief S. S. Lines. Choice berths se- 
eured. Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 

HW. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y., 
and 201 Washington Street, Koston. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE. GREECE, 
TURKEY AND ITALY. 


Two personally conducted parties will leave New 
York Feb. 9 and Mareh 9, i895, Send for program, 
E.M.JENHKINS & CO.,, 273 Broadway, cor. 
Chambers St, New York. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered steamer “ Friesland,’ Feb. 6, 
Teo , visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusa- 
lem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome. 
Only $525, hotels, excursions, fees, etc., included Or- 
ha and accompanied by F. C. Clark, ex U. S. Vice 

onsulat Jerusalem,and astaft of competentassistants. 

rey excursions to Kurope. cean tickets by all 
lines. Send for Tourist Gazette," 
pik, CLC , Fourist Apt., way, N. 
Ticket Agt. Pennsylvania R. R., ete. 


+, Official 
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The Youth’s 
Companion For 1895. 
XB 


Famous People. 


Dickens. 


Charles Dickens, son of the author of 
“David Copperfield,’’ will give inter- 


esting reminiscences of his father. 


Emperor William. 


A close at hand view of the old em- 
peror, by Mrs. S. B. Stuart, who has 


met him and other celebrities. 


® 
Queen Victoria. 


Qualified by intimate acquaintance 
with the royal household, Lady Jeune 


will describe the Queen as a mother. 


Bismarck. 


Sidney Whitman, who has frequent- 
ly visited him, will write entertainingly 
of the great Statesman’s boyhood. 


e: 
Tennyson. 


Theodore Watts, a personal friend, 
will tell of the poet laureate as he ap- 
peared among children. 


® 
Mrs. Browning. 


Her girlhood and early home life 
pictured by Mrs. Andrew Crosse, who 
has made a close study of the subject. 


This Series of Sketches is but one of next year’s Features. They 
have been written expressly for THE COMPANION and 
will appear in no other publication. 


Contributors for 1895. 


J. M. Barrie, 
J. T. Trowbridge, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, 


PREE 


Wm. E. Gladstone, 
W. Clark Russell, 
Frank R. Stockton, 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 
at once will receive The Com- 
panion Free to January I, 1895, 
and for a full year from that date. 


Mark Twain, 
C. A. Stephens, 
Rudyard Kipling. 


To 1895 


This Special Offer includes the 


Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


N 


Variable 
Route 


ON SALE AT 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


[|FORNAS 32 


_» Tourist Tickets. 


from Chicago. 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing=- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 


All 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


VZRNZRN ARAVA ARN ARN ZR 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

8 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. fe, 894, ca aed to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories, 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information, 


FRANK W. Hate, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 
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...4 BONA FIDE OFFER... 


SOUVENIR 


HIGHLY INDORSED BY ALL. 


DAINTY AND SERVICEABLE 


MONEY CHEERFULLY REFUNDED IF GOODS ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


EXACT SIZE 


_ OF SPOONS 


FORMERLY 
SOLD FOR 


FOR ALL SIX 
HOW ARE WE ABLE TO DO IT? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the WORLD’S FAIR trade, by 
ONE OF THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD, 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly we make this unheard-of offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, 
after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER PLATED with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different 
building of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, and dates 1492-1898, and wording 
**World’s Fair City.’’ They are genuine works of art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for $9; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 cents. Sent in elegant plush lined case properly 
packed and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING €O., Sole Agents, Dept. A 421, 20 Adams St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


What the ‘Christian at Work,’’ of New York, has to say in their issue of March 21, 1894: 


“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and 
useful souvenirs of the World’s Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question return the money 
sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. We do not believe, however, that they will be called upon to do so.” 


; “We have investigated the business methods of the Leonard Manufacturing Company in connection with the above proposition, and feel warranted 
in saying that /nterior readers ordering this article will be well treated, and will secure full value for their money inyested.”—The Interior. 


“We would not feel warranted in publishing this advertisement if we did not have confidence in the advertiser, and were thoroughly satisfied that 


the goods advertised are all they claim for them. Many of our women at ‘‘The Temple”? have seen and bought them, thereby testifying to their value.’ 
—The Union signal. 
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W ALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
_connection with one subscription to the Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 

We shall be able to deliver the concordance in 
about two weeks. There has been an unexpected 
delay om the part of the publishers in supplying 
. these beoks to us, but all orders will be filled in due 
time. 


THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 
One old and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Club of five, one at least being new, 10.00. 
CHURCH CLUB AGENTS. Those who are willing to 
make a canvass of their church and community 
should write us for terms. We pay very liberally 
for-such work. 
We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,J¥o send the 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


‘%*THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 1 of First Series, A Service of Thanksgiving. 
No. 24 of Second Series, ‘‘I Am,’’ the first of six 
+ services on the I Am’s of Jesus, ready Nov. 13. 


% DR. STALKER’S ART OF HEARING, '5 


With portrait and biograph- 
ical note of the author, No. 
4 of the Handbook Series. 

4 cents each; 10 copies, 25 
cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 
We will send this valuable 

little pamphlet and two sam- 
ple copies of the Congrega- 
tionalist free to names fur- 
nished us by pastors of per- 
sons who are able to subscribe 
for a religious paper. 


ENUINE thanksgiving is apt to ex- 
& press itself in giving to God some- 
thing more than verbal thanks. If 
every grateful heart this year will make some 
special offering as an expression of his ap- 
preciation of God's mercies, His mercies will 
be far more widely distributed, and Thanks- 
giving Day will have deeper meanings to 
many. InGeorge Miiller’s annual reports of 
receipts for his orphanage at Bristol, Eng., 
which reports are most effective appeals to 
the public for donations, are brief state- 
ments which the donors sent in explanation 
of their gifts. Many of these offerings sent 
by farmers were labeled ‘‘a harvest thanks- 
giving.’’ One person who had been long 
unemployed and had secured a situation 
sent a part of his first week’s wages. An- 
other sent an offering because he had not 
been discharged when work was scarce. 
Another gift came in acknowledgment of 
the receipt of an unexpected payment of an 
old debt. A newly married couple sent an 
offering in honor of their wedding day. 
Eyents of life both glad and sad are hal- 
lowed by joining with each an offering to 
God. In this way Thanksgiving Day may 
be made a more precious anniversary to giv- 
ers and receivers. 


The story of a revival in a country church 
half a century ago is very briefly told in 
the following entries of the church record- 
book: ‘‘Saturday, March 5th. Observed by 
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the church as a day of fasting and prayer 
in view of the low state of religion among 
us... . After divine service a visiting com- 
mittee was appointed. ... July 3rd. Bap- 
tized thirty-six. Received into communion 
seventy-two.’’ Back of this successful re- 
vival effort was the sense of humility which 
recognized that religion was at a low ebb, 
and ‘the faith in God which was assured 
that He would answer prayer. Nowadays 
we are too apt to think that we must wait 
for outside help before we can expect great 
results. We wonder whether, granting the 
existence of this humility and faith, it 
might not be worth the while of some of 
our churches to repeat the experiment of 
half a century ago and.see what would 
come of it. 


Echoes of the Parliament of Religions are 
coming back to us from heathen lands and 
some of them indicate that delegates from 
those countries carried back false impres- 
sions concerning the motive for holding the 
parliament and concerning the strength of 
Christian faith in America. But it is too 
soon yet to estimate the effects of that re- 
markable assembly on the religions of the 
world. It is certainly a wonderful fact that 
Christianity is. the only religion whose rep- 
resentatives have invited the leaders of 
other faiths to place those faiths beside its 
own. This has been done by those who or- 
ganized the Parliament of Religions with- 
out fear that Christianity would suffer by 
the comparison, and we believe that ulti- 
mately this simple fact will make a pro- 
found impression in many lands. Mr. C. C. 
Bonney, as reported in the Chicago Evening 
Journal, thus expresses the view of one who 
was closely identified with the movement 
from its beginning: 

The first effect of the new excitement will 
be to create a willingness on the part of the 
foreign peoples to put their religions in com- 
parison with that of Jesus Christ. This is 
something that hitherto they have never been 
willing to do, and every sincere Christian 
would hail such a comparison with delight. 
It is indeed no cause for wonder that the Ori- 
entals should somewhat misunderstand the 
majesty and the simplicity of a religious faith 
that is so confident in its own belief that it is 
willing to hear without reproach or assault 
whatever sincere convictions any human soul 
may hold. The marvel of the Parliament of 
Religions was that in it the Christian religion 
cordially invited to the council chamber all 
the religious faiths of the world, and obeying 


the Golden Rule of Christ actually did unto 
them asit would have them do toits followers. 


THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION. 


Five times since the opening of this cen- 
tury there have been surprising reversals of 
public opinion in this country as expressed 
in popular elections. But never before was 
the overturn so complete as last week. The 
party in power had proved itself incompe- 
tent. It was divided against itself. Its 
least worthy leaders had assumed to dic- 
tate its policy. It had failed to fulfill its 
promises. Popular unrest, unsettled finan- 
cial conditions and the general business 
depression were among the causes which 
led to the expectation of a reversal of 
parties, the extent of which was a univer- 
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sal surprise. More remarkable still, the 
results have been greeted by shouts of ap- 
proval from men of all parties. Turning 
from conflicting explanations of the causes 
of the overturn, friends of good morals 
find great encouragement in various sig- 
nificant conclusions on which there is gen- 
eral agreement. Of these we mention some 
of the most important. 

The elections were a declaration of inde- 
pendence by individual voters. The appeal 
to Democrats to be loyal to their party, to 
support unworthy candidates for office for 
the sake of the party, has proved a miser- 
able failure. It ought to be a sufficient 
warning to all political parties not to at- 
tempt a campaign on that line. The rule of 
bosses is ended, at least for the present, 
while the adoption of better ballot laws, the 
increased attendance at caucuses and grow- 
ing popular intelligence on political affairs 
promise continued impetus to reform. 

The public conscience is aroused against 
the sale of law. This phrase, coined by 
the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, aptly de- 
scribes a gigantic evil against which the 
people have now emphatically protested. 
When great corporations like the Sugar 
Trust give large sums of money to promote 
the success of a political party, and after- 
wards get what they want through legisla- 
tion, the people feel sure that their rights 
are being bargained away. When the pop- 
ular will is defeated by preventing honest 
returns of elections, as was done by the 
conspiracy for which Maynard was repudi- 
ated last year, and for which Hill was far 
more emphatically rejected last week, free 
government is placed in imminent peril. 
The people are showing a growing convic- 
tion of this fact, but they have revolted 
against the sale of law, not only because it 
is dangerous to government, but because 
it is destructive of manhood. It insults 
public conscience, which has now struck it 
down. 

The elections of last week were a recoil 
against alliance of government with vice 
and crime in more than one State, but 
which has been most conspicuously illus- 
trated in the chief city of the nation. The 
city government of New York has gone far 
beyond the sale of law. It has diligently 
cultivated every form of vice by which it 
could gain dishonest revenues to divide 
among its members as plunder. Its lead- 
ers made the State government subservient 
to their will, and their ambition was reach- 
ing forward to the presidential chair at the 
next national election. Emboldened by 
success, they sought to hold power by un- 
concealed bribes, and they have been over- 
whelmingly defeated. The most conspicu- 
ous single fact in this great triumph of 
righteousness is that the movement was be- 
gun and has been led to the end by a 
Christian minister, whose magnificent cour- 
age, masterly skill and indomitable per- 
sistence would have been impossible but 
for his faith in God, and who comes forth 
from the conflict without the slightest stain 
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on his reputation, even in the eyes of his 
most critical opponents. Without distince- 
tion of party the press of New York points 
to Dr. Parkhurst and declares him the un- 
official hero of the hour, repeating his as- 
sertion that the elections were a vote for 
the Ten Commandments. 

The party that will succeed in the future 
must appeal to right convictions and respect 
the intelligence of the people. This is not 
merely a Republican victory. It can be 
made so only by the Republican party main’ 
taining a firm stand for the principles for 
which the people voted last week and pro- 
posing candidates who may be trusted to 
carry out those principles. Some of the 
most trustworthy leaders in the Democratic 
party are confessing that its defeat was due 
to its abandonment of principle for expedi- 
ency, and that it can be built up anew only 
by loyalty to principles which the public 
conscience approves. 

[he elections are an assurance of a return 
to conservative administration and of dis- 
trust of untested experiments in govern- 
ment. No sudden, radical changes in tariff 
laws will be acceptable. No bold attempt 
to fix the price of silver will succeed. No 
general untried schemes for turning the 
management of private business enterprises 
over to popular control will be sanctioned, 
The people are growing tired of discussion 
of plans to reorganize the entire industrial 
system. They are not in haste to run great 
risks in attempting to solve all the problems 
of government. ; 

There is a promise of permanence in re- 
form along lines dictated by conscience. 
In a free government, if conscience does not 
rule the nation is doomed. The freer the 
government the greater the necessity of in- 
telligent acceptance of the rule of the right- 
eousness of God. Men who fear Him are 
the only safe men to be trusted with great 
responsibilities. There are signs that the 
people are awakening anew to this convic- 
tion, to a greater sense of personal responsi- 
bility, not to men only but also to God. 
The last week has brought to all right- 
minded men good reason to take courage, 
to have faith in our country, to expect 
greater prosperity and firmer loyalty to 
truth and righteousness. 


— = 


NEW ENGLAND IN THE SOUTHWEST, 

Kansas was settled largely by people of 
New England stock. Missouri was South- 
ern in its character before the War of the 
Rebellion and many of its immigrants came 
from Kentucky and Tennessee. Bitter war- 
fare was waged between Missouri and Kan- 
sas in the early sixties. Yet many of the 
people of Missouri are of the Puritan type. 
They strongly sympathized with the South 
during the war, believing its cause to be 
right. But they are men and women of 
primitive style of living, sturdy consciences, 
devout and independent spirits. 

These facts help to explain the history of 
Congregationalism in that State, both as to 
its slow growth and its comparative success. 
It was a late arrival, Pilgrim Church of St. 
Louis, organized in 1866, being the second 
of our denomination in the State. But 
while it was transplanted into a seemingly 
alien soil, Congregationalism was cordially 
welcomed by many who never thought of 
joining it. From the first it was on the 
best of terms with other denominations. It 
has always been progressive, thoroughly 
loyal to the State, never offensively sec- 
tarian. It has chosen its fields deliberately, 
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survived misfortunes with cheerfulness, 
maintained a high standard of Christian 
faith and ethics and has been enthusiastic 
in the.interests of Christian education. 

It was not strange, therefore, that when 
the Congregationalists of Southwestern Mis- 
souri were but a handful they should at- 
tempt to found a college, even though the 
circumstances were most unpromising. But 
the loyalty with which the churches have 
stood by Drury College is one of the won- 
derful things in the history of Congrega- 
tionalism, and is still very imperfectly un- 
derstood by Congregationalists outside of 
Missouri. Dr. Stimson well describes it as 
a modern miracle. No one who has been 
present at the meetings of the State Associa- 
tion could question the faith of the churches 
in Drury College, nor that they show their 
faith by their works. We doubt if ‘any 
other Western Congregational college as 
well equipped as this has received three- 
fourths of its gifts from donors within the 
State. Many, if not most, of these gifts 
represent much sacrifice, bestowed with 
a generosity which has greatly increased 
their value. Pilgrim Church of St. Louis 
has given more than $100,000, and other 
churches have done proportionately, ac 
cording to their ability. Only those ac- 
quainted with the financial condition of 
these churches know what such giving 
means. 

Drury College has suffered in the past 


from mistakes to which it was not neces- 


sary to allude in the excellent sketch of its 
history which we print this week, but it 
has retrieved its mistakes and misfortunes 
with a persistence which calls for unstinted 
praise. It is doing a work in the interests 
of higher Christian education for the South- 
west which cannot be overestimated. It is 
the best instrument of Congregationalists in 
a great and rich section of country, not 
only to strengthen our own denomination, 
but to serve others, in not a few of whose 
pulpits its graduates are conspicuously suc- 
cessful. With its new president and its re- 
cently enlarged endowment, which ought 
speedily to be increased by the $100,000 
which seems almost within sight, it now 
enters on a new era of usefulness in which 
all friends of Christian education will re- 
joice 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S TOUR 
IN THE ORIENT, 


By improvements in the means of travel 
the lands of the Bible have in recent years 
become easily accessible with comfort and 
without great fatigue. The scenes they 
contain are of inestimable value in inter- 
preting what God has revealed and in mak- 
ing the truth vivid. Itis often said that a 
visit to these Jands is a liberal education to 
a minister, and they are not less interesting 
to Christian laymen. , 

With a view to increasing the interest in 
these scenes and the knowledge of the Bi- 
ble, as well as to furnish most attractive 
recreation, the proprietors of the Congrega- 
tionalist have arranged for a pilgrimage to 
the Orient. They have planned for the 
journey to begin from New York, Feb. 16, 
1895, by the steamship Normannia of the 
German Mediterranean service to Naples, 
thence, after some days in Rome, to Egypt 
and up the Nile, back to Cairo and to Jaffa, 
with an extended tour in Palestine, return- 
ing by way of Asia Minor, Greece and Con- 
stantinople. 

The editorin chief of this paper, Rev. 
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A. E. Dunning, will accompany the party, 
which is to be limited, the selection of its 
members being entirely in his hands. The 
business arrangements have been placed in 
charge of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Sons of 
London, which is a guarantee that they 
will be in every way satisfactory. One or 
more of their most experienced conductors 
will be in charge of the party. This firm 
has ample and excellent equipment for 
travelers in Egypt and Palestine. Thé pro- 
vision for the accommodation of the party 
will be’ strictly high class. It is not in- 
tended to make a cheap trip, but to furnish 
exceptional advantages and the greatest 
amount of comfort at reasonable terms, 
The journey will occupy-between three and 
four months. In a few'days we shall. be 
able to furnish full particulars, Inquiries 
should be addressed to this office. The 
party is already made up in part. With the 
assurance of a congenial company, every 
provision for comfort and for sight-seeing 
under competent direction, this tour should 
furnish to those who take it an opportunity 
not less entertaining than instructive for 
travel in Eastern lands. The readers of the 
Congregationalist will be invited to share 
these experiences through letters from the 
editor from time to time. In this connec- 
tion we may hint that we have also other 
plans in mind for a historic pilgrimage to 
points in the old world of particular inter- 
est to Congregationalists, which may take 
shape in 1896. 
15 
THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM OF OUR 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 

Three of our six national benevolent goci- 
eties have entered on their present fiscal 
years with so heavy debts as to cause great 
anxiety. The Home Missionary Society at 
its anniversary in June was in arrears $125,- 
000. The debts of the American Board and 
the American Missionary Association last 
month were, respectively, $116,000 and $66,- 
000, The other three societies saved them- 
selves from debt by severe retrenchments, 
made possible because the number of per- 
sons directly dependent on them for support 
is much smaller than the number cared for 
by the first three. But these retrenchments 
mean no less serious injury to the whole 
work by reason of lessened aid for church 
and parsonage building, for planting and 
supporting Sunday schools, and for educa- 
tional institutions. 

At the annual meetings of the two socie- 
ties held last month various methods were 
suggested to cancel these distressing debts 
and to increase the streams flowing into 
these empty treasuries. The Prudential 
Committee of the Board was instructed to 
appoint committees of business men, repre- 
senting different sections of the country, to 
stimulate the churches to larger giving. 
The lists announced by President Storrs are 
given in thisissue. The A. M. A. appointed 
a committee for a similar purpose. It has 
been suggested that an effort be made to 
raise the aggregate amount of the debts by 
a special collection and divide it among the 
societies. Such a plan would have its ad- 
vantages in illustrating to the churches the 
unity of our benevolent work. But it would 
prove a temptation to the societies which 
hitherto have avoided debt by retrench- 
ment not to cut themselves off from a share 
in special collections in any future period 
of financial depression. Other ways of meet- 
ing the emergency are being discussed, some 
of which have much to recommend them, — 
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But whatever steps are taken, any perma- 
nent increase in the amount of gifts will be 
seeured only by increasing the number of 
givers. First of all, we must persuade each 
church to make annual gifts to all our six 
societies. The strongest bond of fellowship 
‘in our denomination is our common work 
for the world. Churches which disregard 
that bond can hardly be loyal Congrega- 
tionalchurches. They cannot add their in- 
fluence to the united power of the denom- 
ination nor profit by the sympathy of the 
one body to which they profess tu belong, 
How large is the field for improvement in 
this matter may be seen by a few facts. It 
is to be presumed that the largest propor- 
tion of churches may be found in the lists 
of contributors to the three largest societies, 
Last year, out of the total of 5,236 churches, 
3,061 gave to the work of the American 
Board and 2,175 gave nothing to it; 3,442 
gave to the Home Missionary Society and 
1,794 gave nothing; 1,801 gave to the 
American Missionary Association, and 3,435 
gave nothing. In the last instance there are 
more than twice as many non contributing 
as contributing churches. Admitting that 
many of these churches are without pastors, 
many are small, and some have only a name 
to live, there.is still no excuse for such a 
condition as this. Mr. Patton has shown, 
in another column, the responsibility of 
pastors in this matter, and ways in which 
they may cultivate their fields with assur- 
ance of success. But this business does not 
belong only to pastors. It ought to be no 
less a matter of honor than of duty for the 
deaeons of every church to see that it does 
not drop out of its place in the annual lists 
of donors to the benevolent societies. The 
amount given is of secondary importance, 
but no church should be willing to be left 
off the honor roll, If the names of such 
churches were read in all the local confer- 
ences and fraternal efforts were made to 
persuade them to do their duty, great good 
would result. We are confident that the 
committees lately appointed can accomplish 
much in this direction through correspond- 
ence withthe proper committees of the con- 
ferences, 

But the amount of the gifts may also be 
greatly raised, to the advantage of the 
givers. The Christian’s spiritual life is in 
proportion to his interest in the work of 
saving the world for which Christ gave His 
life. This interest ought to be far more 
generally and sympathetically cultivated. 
We know a pastor who one year made 
an estimate of what might be expected 
from his church for foreign missions, as 
Mr. Patton suggests. He prepared a card 
with amounts ranging from $200 down to 
ten cents, which he proposed to distribute to 
the congregation, inviting each to place his 
name opposite to one of the figures. He 
showed it to a wealthy parishioner, who 
was not a member of the church. The 
gentleman approved of the plan, but said 
that $200 was far beyond what any one 
would give. The pastor presented his 
reasons for believing that some of his 
people, if they carefully considered the 
claims of missions, would give the larger 
sum. The parishioner was still politely in- 
credulous. But when the cards were col- 
lected his name was found opposite to the 
largest figure, It is, perhaps, needless to 
add that the amount given was much in ad- 
vanee of the pastor’s estimate, but, best of 
al, the one who had objected to asking any 
one for $200 not long after came to the 
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pastor and said that he had never before 
given any large sum to Christ, and that his 
wife and himself wished to give themselves 
to His service. They soon united with the 
church, 

The present is a fitting time to develop 
permanently a much larger constituency 
for our missionary work. To secure a new 
constant giver is more important than to 
secure larger gifts. Most of all, the churches 
need to swell the number of those entering 
into business partnership with Christ in 
saving the world. If that motive takes 
possession of our churches, finding expres- 
sion in pulpit and prayer meeting, and 
leading to individual efforts to persuade 
every one to give systematically to the 
Lord’s cause, one great blessing will come 
to His people as a result of the hard times. 

Space remains only to suggest another 
important matter. Congregationalists have 
assumed the work carried on by our six 
societies, and good business sense requires 
that they regard these responsibilities as of 
first importance. There are not a few 


wrecks of colleges and other institutions, es- 


pecially in the West and South, which were 
begun much as many towns were begun of 
which little now remains but their sites. 
Professional religious boomers ought not to 
have the ear of the churches while their 
own enterprises languish. The churches 
cannot afford to go into speculation on 
large promises merely. Let us do safe and 
reasonable business for God and He will do 
business for us, to the great joy and pros- 
perity of His people. 


—<— 


IS THERF ANY LIMIT TO FAITH IN 
GOD? 

The divine wisdom, power and goodness 
are infinite. Therefore there is no reason 
why faith should not be unlimited in God’s 
willingness and trustworthiness to do for 
His children whatever He sees to be for 
their best good. From this point of view 
certainly there is no limit to faith. 

From another point of view there are 
limits. Sin in us operates as alimit. So 
far as we consciously continue to do wrong, 
to that degree we hinder ourselves from the 
exercise of a perfect and triumphant faith 
and, so to speak, put it out of the divine 
power to reward our faith. We make it 
impossible for God to honor our faith con- 
sistently with His own nature and His 
knowledge of what is best for us. 

Unreasonableness in us also constitutes a 
limit. If we have faith that the Almighty 
will do in our behalf anything which is im- 
possible or even only unwise, that faith will 
fail of its reward, This is a common cause 
of the apparent fruitlessness of faith. It 
has been exercised blindly and in defiance 
of neglect of facts as to which we might 
have enlightened ourselves. 

The general good also sometimes serves 
as a limitation upon individual faith. God 
has others to care for besides us. Their 
interests are, and ought to be, as dear to 
Him as ours. What we long for and pray 
for and cherish faith that we shall be granted 
may be neither impossible nor unreasonable 
in itself or so far as we alone are concerned, 
yet for some sufficient reason, not apparent 
to us but entirely plain to the omniscient 
Ruler of all men, it may not be consistent 
with the highest good of others, 

These truths involve no discouragement 
of frank, hearty faith in our Heavenly 
Father’s love and care. They rather tend 
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to stimulate that simplicity and heartiness 
of confidence in Him which we often, and 
aptly, term childlike. It is not inconsist- 
ent with self-enlightenment. Its inevitable 
limitations are merely such as are due to 
essential conditions and not to an evil will. 
And the innumerable and often marvelous 
rewards which God has granted to human 
faith and His freely given pledges to honor 
it should remove all doubt from our minds 
and inspire us to study how to cherish a trust 
which is at once free from sinful motives, 
reasonable and sturdy. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

As the outcome of the registering of the 
people’s will on the 6th, some phenomenal 
results of immediate and far-reaching im- 
portance have been attained, with a celerity 
and certainty that must amaze the slowly 
shifting, ponderous states of Europe. .The 
ballot box, protected as it is now by the 
Australian system of registering and de- 
positing votes, is a most deadly weapon, 
comparable only to the gatling gun in its 
devastating work. Think of it! In March, 
1893, the Democratic party had the Presi- 
dent, a majority of three in the Senate, a 
majority of eighty in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and through the power of govern- 
ors or legislatures controlled, in part or 
in whole, the State administrations in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin of the Northern and border 
States. Nor was this the full measure of 
the exclusion of the Republicans from their 
former strongholds, for in Colorado and 
Kansas Populist governors were in control. 
On the first of next January Republican 
governors will be installed in Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and they will in 
most instances—Tennessee and Missouri 
possibly excepted—have the support of 
legislatures overwhelmingly Republican. 
As for Lllinois, it only retains Governor Alt- 
geld because it must, as does New Jersey 
its Democratic governor—their terms ex- 
piring Jan. 1, 1896—the legislatures in both 
States being overwhelmingly Republican. 
In California and Nebraska the new legis- 
latures also will be overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, but the governors represent a fusion 
of Populist and Democratic strength, the 
Republicans having no one to blame but 
themselves—their candidates in both States 
being men popularly recognized as the tools 
of corporations. 


As for the Fifty-fourth Congress, which 
begins March 4, 1895, the latest reliable, 
though not official, returns indicate that the 
Democrats in the Senate probably will num- 
ber only thirty-nine, the Populists and Inde- 
pendents five and the Republicans forty- 
four, the Republicans and Independents 
controlling the election of Senate officials 
and agreeing presumably on all questions 
save monetary standards. On this subject 
the higher body, as in recent Congresses, is 
likely to be less safe than the lower house. 
The new House probably will have only 
eighty-five Democratic members, the Re- 
publican strength rising from 127 to 248 
and the Populist ranks swelling to twenty- 
three members. This grinding process be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones has 
eliminated from the Democratic ranks able 
men like Wilson of West Virginia and Bynum 
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of Indiana; but it retires, also, several such 
‘¢statesmen’’ as Tammany has been wont to 
send from New York and such objectionable 
persons as Mr. Holman of Illinois and Mr. 
Bland of Missouri. An analysis of the new 
membership is most illuminating. New 
England, which in the Fifty-third Congress 
sent six Democrats, sends butonenow. New 
York, that sent twenty, sends but five, while 
New Jersey sends a solid Republican delega- 
tion, as do eighteen other States north of the 
Mason and Dixon line, including Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and from Southern or 
border States—like Texas, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Missouri—will come 
at least thirty-two Republican members. 
Two important phenomena are apparent 
in these facts, viz., first, the preponderance 
once more of men representing constitu- 
encies untainted with monetary heresies, 
hence the absence of any supposed necessity 
of catering by the Republicans to the mone- 
tary theories of the newer States; second, 
the breaking up of the solid South, apparent 
in other ways, as we shall point out subse- 
quently. 


The result from the standpoint of a Pop- 
ulist is a mixed one. In the South, while 
he finds that Georgia and Alabama have 
sent solid Democratic delegations and re- 
jected some of the most prominent Populist 
leaders, yet Texas, hitherto a citadel of 
Democracy, has elected at least seven Popu- 
list’ congressmen, a legislature has been 
chosen in South Carolina whicb will send a 
man who is practically a Populist—Gov- 
ernor Tillman—to the Senate, and North 
Carolina has elected four Populist congress- 
men and a legislature which will send a 
Populist and a Republican to the Senate. 
In the West Colorado repudiates the party 
and disowns Governor Waite and Congress- 
man Pence, and Kansas discards Populism 
and once more elects a Republican governor 
and a solid Republican congressional dele- 
gation, but in Ohio, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, though they are safely Republican 
by large majorities, nevertheless the signifi- 
cant feature of the vote is the marked gain 
in the Populist strength—chiefly, of course, 
at the expense of the Democrats. Chicago 
also reports a large increase in the Populist 
vote. It is significant to see the Populist 
leaders in Colorado turning now and rend- 
ing Governor Waite for his radical utter- 
ances and the damage they have done to the 
party. Though stronger numerically in the 
coming national legislature than in the pres- 
ent, it is doubtful whether the party will be 
as influential. One thing is certain, it holds 
no balance of power in determining the 
presidential succession, as it had been 
feared it might. 


Some of the side issues, or eddies, of the 
tidal wave are not to be overlooked. In 
Wyoming—as for some time—and in Colo- 
rado—for the first time—women voted in 
large numbers and with a result, in the lat- 
ter State, that seems to satisfy all save the 
defeated Populist candidates. Governor 
Waite is especially virulent in his denunci- 
ation of the women, while, on the other 
hand, a ‘‘ practical” politician like Hon. 
John 8. Clarkson, who was in Denver, is 
satistied that women can be counted upon 
when given the suffrage to exercise it in 
favor of conservatism. The lower House 
of the Colorado Legislature will have three 
women as members and a woman will serve 
as State superintendent of public instruc- 
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tion. In Kansas, owing probably to Miss 
Susan. Anthony’s formal identification of 
the cause of women’s suffrage with the 
cause of Populism, the constitutional 
amendment giving unlimited suffrage to 
women has been defeated. In Chicago, 
where 35,000 women registered as being 
desirous of exercising their limited right of 
franchise, there was a marked and unexplain- 
able shrinkage in the number of votes cast 
by women. In New York City, while no 
woman voted, several did serve as watchers 
at the polls, with good results for law and 
order. The influence of the American Pro- 
tective Association in effecting the general 
result is difficult to determine. In Massa- 
chusetts its members refused to vote for 
the Republican candidate for lieutenant- 
governor because of his catholic, impartial 
Spirit as a member of the executive council 
under Governor Russell’s last administra- 
tion, and, though the official figures are not 
given, an estimate of the Boston Journal, 
based on thorough investigation, puts the 
strength of the A. P. A. in Massachusetts— 
as measured by the variation between the 
votes for Mr. Greenhalge and Mr. Wolcott— 
at 18,000. The excessive pluralities of cer- 
tain Republican Massachusetts congressmen 
known to be in sympathy with the organiza- 
tion also indicate that the secret order was 
alert. In New Hampshire, where the new 
and preponderatingly Republican legisla- 
ture will elect a successor to Senator Chan- 
dler, the A. P. A. is claiming that it saw to 
it that a sufficient number of men were 
elected to insure the election of Hon. Henry 
W. Bliss as senator. Dissensions in the 
order are apparent in the Northwest, men 
hitherto prominent in Michigan and Wis- 
consin applying in Illinois last week for a 
charter for a new organization with a 
similar mission. 


Men may differ as to the import of the 
election as it bears on future legislation 
affecting the tariff, the currency, etc., but 
all agree that Nov. 6 marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the administration of 
municipal affairs in this country; for, 
while the victory in New York City is the 
most surprising and far-reaching in its sig- 
nificance, it must not be overlooked that 
the tidal wave undermined the foundations 
of more or less rotten machines in Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Minneapolis and San 
Francisco, and it placed in the constitution 
of the State of New York provisions which 
will go far toward aiding the work of mu- 
nicipal reform in that State and shaping 
similar legislation throughout the nation, 
Of course the result in New York City— 
including the vote in favor of a consolida- 
tion of Brooklyn, New York and many of 
the Westchester and Richmond County sub- 
urbs, and the vote empowering commis- 
sioners to proceed with the construction of 


a system of underground rapid transit—is | 


the main result of the election. To have 
the entire reform ticket elected, to have Mr. 
Strong receive a majority of nearly 44,000, 
Mr. Goff a majority of 53,000, and the Board 


of Aldermen for the first time in many 


years pass out of the control of Tammany 
is an outcome that even Dr. Parkhurst— 
who is the hero of the hour—with all his 
knowledge of the extent of the popular 
wrath, would not h&ve ventured to predict 
the morning of election day. Coincident 
with this upheaval is another scarcely less 
important, viz., the election of a Republi- 
can governor (by a plurality of 155,000) and 
legislature, which can and will so legislate 
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as promptly and fully to equip Mayor Strong 
for his work of reform. That Hill received 
185,000 less votes than his competitors 
shows that the master is. punished even 
worse than the tool—Maynard—was last 
year, and it ought to put an end to Hill’s 
influence—at least after he retires from 
the Senate in 1897. And yet the man, in 
the only words he has spoken since the 
election, has had the audacity to suggest a 
reconstruction of the party machine in New 
York State, with himself as a factor. 


Notwithstanding the difficulty which 
many of the voters in New York State had 
in complying with the requirements of its 
complicated ballot law, leading many to ab- 
stain from voting on the many extra ques- 
tions referred to them, and despite the or- 
ganized opposition of men interested in 
horse racing and pool selling, the entire 
work of the Constitutional Convention was 
given a large majority, not only by the 
voters above the Harlem River but those 
below it. There is only one fly in the pot 
of ointment, and that is the prohibition of 
labor in the State penal and reformatory 
institutions. This prohibition will add to 
the already difficult problems of the State’s 
legislators and penologists, tend to degrade 
rather than reform the inmates of the insti- 
tutions, and give no perceptible aid to the 
men responsible for the new situation, viz., 
organized laborers. The prohibition of 
State aid to sectarian schools, the careful 
guarding of the conditions of giving State 
funds to sectarian charities, the recogni- 
tion given to the State Board of Regents 
and the readjustment of the State educa- 
tional system, the abolition of the $5,000 
limit as damages for loss of life, the restric- 
tions placed upon special legislation for 
cities, the long step forward toward secur- 
ing uniformity of method in municipal ad- 
ministration, the clean-cut sundering of 
municipal from the times of State and na- 
tional elections, together with the readjust- 
ment of the judiciary system of the State 
and its promise of facilitating a prompter, 
less complicated system of administering 
justice—all these are of vital importance 
and significance. Nor is the apportionment 
amendment unimportant, which enlarges 
the legislature and strictly guards the State 
against being controlled by the urban popnu- 
lation in its southeast corner at any time 
during the next twenty years. Indeed, it 
is very significant, as it is the first formal 
recognition by a State that, given certain 
conditions, the majority must not rule. 


But the most obvious victory for reform 
is the success of the amendment which 
makes pool selling and any other form of 
gambling unable to secure from any legis- 
lature during the next two decades legisla- 
tion legalizing them.. The Ives pool law 
no longer can shield gamblers. As a result 
the horse: breeding, horse-racing, pool-sell- 
ing fraternities find, or think they do, the 
value of their investments lessened and their 
craft ruined. Already, with the effrontery 
of their kind, they begin to talk of manip- 
ulating legislatures, and circumventing the 
plain intent of the people, and men are join- 
ing in this cry who would not like to be 
called anarchists. If it is impossible to 
have finely bred horses and square races 
unless the county fairs and the great urban 
courses offer prizes and sell pools, then let — 
the State insist that it cares more for decent, 
honest men than it does for swift horses 
and sport allied with vice. The fight in 
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New York now will be transferred to the 
legislature, and the friends of law and 
order should immediately get in touch with 
the legislators. Driven from New York 
State the pool-sellers can scarcely expect to 
find much solace in the situation in New 
Jersey, which completed this year the work 
it began last, viz., ejecting the party and 
the legislators who for so long connived at 
race track abominations at Guttenberg, 
Linden and Monmouth. Hence, the New 
York ‘‘ sharpers”’ are likely to seek shelter 
and footholdsin the District of Columbia or 
New England, There was a time, not long 
ago, when New Haven would have been a 
rendezvous, but a new day has dawned 
there. Massachusetts needs to be on the 
alert, especially in the vicinity of Boston, 
where officials are either ignorant or wink 
at pool-selling at the tracks within their 
jurisdiction. 


If it be true—as seems probable now—that 
the Japanese captured the great Chinese 
naval supply station of Port Arthur last 
Sunday morning, if it be true that they have 
captured Kinchow and Talienwan with 
scarcely a blow struck in their defense, if 
orders have been given for the flight of the 
royal family from Peking implying its sur- 
render, if China has reached that stage of 
humiliation necessary to induce it to seek the 
interference of European powers, if the reply 
of the powers has been that China must deal 
directly with Japan, al] that they are will- 
ing to do being to influence Japan to be con- 
ciliatory and generous, then we may reason- 
ably expect a speedy ending of the war. 
The demoralization in China has reached 
that point where Japan has naught to fear, 
and China everything to lose. Great Britain’s 
attitude up to date has been inexplicable. 
China expected British support and failing 
to get it has shown its bitter disappoint- 
ment in the not very diplomatic language 
of its representative in. London. Within 
a week events have seemed to indicate 
that Great Britain is massing its fleet, 
transporting troops from India and prepar- 
ing to make the first grab. The material 
for a European complication and embroil- 
ment still abounds, and will multiply, un- 
less the offer of the United States to act 
as mediator, already accepted by China, is 
accepted by Japan. We have steadily re- 
fused to join with European powers in 
settling the affair in the Orient, but as a 
sister nation, acting independently, with no 
ax to grind, we do stand ready to aid in 
bringing in peace and determining the just 
fruits of Japan’s prowess—which scarcely 
can be less than the independence of Korea 
and a large war indemnity. 


Utah’s Constitutional Convention will be 
organized by Republicans, and her new sena- 
tors may hold the balance of power.— Helena 
will remain the capital of Montana, the ambi- 
tion of a wealthy mine owner to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. The people could not be 
bribed.—A sounding of the old slogan of 
race hatred seems to have kept Louisiana 
from aiding in the breaking of the solid South. 
—There were no Federal inspectors at the 
polls in New York City or in the South last 
week, and yet all agree that never was there 
a fairer election in New York City, or less 
friction and more varied voting in the South. 
——Mr. Breckinridge adds political treachery 
to his other vices.— Receiving New York 
election returns by cable from London and 
by telegraph via Montreal made New Eng- 
landers realize the meaning of “isolation,” 
and converted them to advocate underground 
conduits for telegraph and telephone wires. 
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President Cleveland has named ex-Gov- 
ernor W. E. Russell of Massachusetts as Mr. 
E. D. Monroe’s successor on the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners. Attorney-General Ol- 
ney would seem to be one of the best friends 
organized labor has, and yet Governor Alt- 
geld of Illinois and Samuel Gompers attribute 
the result of the elections to Mr. Cleveland’s 
acceptance of Mr. Olney’s advice last summer. 
Mr. Olney’s letter to the receivers of the 
Reading Railroad is as strong a plea for the 
right of labor to organize and strike as can be 
formulated.—Massachusetts has a way of 
curbing corporations that is refreshing. A 
few weeks ago it brought the Sugar Trust to 
terms, and now one of its judges has sent to 
prison several minor, but well-known, officials 
of the leading railroad of the State. They 
challenged the 1ight of Abington to self-gov- 
ernment, incited a riot and have to go to 
prison.— The new major-general, A. D. Me- 
Cook, like his predecessor, Howard, had a 
good startin a Christian home. His father and 
six brothers served in the Civil War.——Dr. 
Parkhurst has been made an honorary member 
of the Union League Club, New York. He 
was scoffed at two years ago. They under- 
stand him now. 


IN BRIEF. 


We are glad tosurrender a generous portion 
of our space this week to a statement of the 
history and present outlook of Drury College. 
Last week marked the beginning of a new 
administration, under which the institution, 


which has had so noble a past, will, we are 


confident, take rapid strides forward. 


There are Jrishmen and Irishmen. 
Croker. Enter Mr. Goff. 


Exit Mr. 


Sectarian hatreds, nourished by the exist- 
ence and vitality of the A. P. A.in St. Louis, 
have brought about a fight between Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran schoolboysin St. Louis, 
in which a young Roman Catholic has been 
killed. If men will sow the wind they must 
expect to reap the whirlwind. 


Governor Flower of New York State, in a 
Thanksgiving proclamation dated two days 
after the election, remarks that ‘‘the ways of 
God often are inscrutable, and those whom 
the Lord loveth He sometimes chasteneth.”’ 
If all of the governor’s political friends would 
take this view of the situation, what a work 
of grace would be accomplished! 


Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany may be en- 
rolled as a partial convert to the ‘ institu- 
tional church”’ idea. He recently told the offi- 
cials of the state church that he hoped the 
churches would be open week in and out, 
giving abundant opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of the religious spirit and moral character 
so essential to the welfare of society. 


Ere long a French military officer probably 
will be executed because he was so disloyal 
as to sell important facts respecting French 
military strength to the German and Italian 
governments. Why did he betray his coun- 
try, ruin his reputation, imperil his life and 
disgrace his family? Because of debts in- 
curred through gambling—the most insidi- 
ous, popular and dangerous vice of the day. 


President Warfield of Lafayette College 
agrees with President Carter of Williams 
College that Thanksgiving Day is not the day 
for college athletes and their admirers to play 
football and allure the multitudes from wor- 
ship and family reunions. The Thanksgiving 
Day game in New York between Yale and 
Princeton—fortunately not to be played this 
year—has done more to vitiate the real observ- 
ance of Thanksgiving Day in New York City 
and its suburbs than any other one force, and 
the wonder is that the faculties of Yale and 
Princeton, have not recognized it and acted 
accordingly. 
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Rev. Drs. Lansing, Plumb, Little and others 
have sent out to some of the Congregational 
ministers of Massachusetts through the W. C. 
T. U. an appeal to suspend their judgment 
concerning the Norwegian plan of regulating 
the liquor traffic till documents now being 
prepared against that system shall be laid be- 
fore them. If valuable evidence which es- 
caped the notice of Dr. Gould and others, 
who prepared the report on this subject 
through the United States Labor Bureau, has 
been discovered, or is to be furnished by trust- 
worthy authorities, we hope it may soon be 
accessible to all the public. 


The total receipts of the American Board 
for last month were less than in October, 1893, 
by $1,713. The net loss for the last two 
months was $4,826. One sixth of the present 
fiscal year has thus passed with a falling off 
which, if continued in the same ratio to the 
end of the year, will lessen -he receipts nearly 
$29,000 from those of 1893-4. It must be evi- 
dent to every one that the Board, with its 
already heavy debt steadily increasing, can- 
not continue its work on the present scale 
unless its supporters rally all together to its 
help. The work before the committees whose 
appointment is announced this week is press- 
ing and calls for hearty co-operation every- 
where. 


An interesting conference is going on this 
week at Oberlin, in which such men as Drs. 
Gladden and Josiah Strong, Professor Tay- 
lor and President Ballantine are participants. 
These gentlemen come together to talk over 
the feasibility of a summer school of Christian 
sociology at Oberlin during the long vacation 
of 1895, and there will be a number of public 
addresses bearing on the all-engrussing theme 
ofcurrent social problems. Plymouth Church 
in Detroit convenes, Thanksgiving week, a 
somewhat similar gathering, and summons as 
speakers men from different parts of the coun- 
try. Weseem to be having a plentiful num- 
ber of meetings of this character, and itis to 
be hoped that they will help both those who 
attend and those who read about them to see 
more clearly and act more wisely in view of 
the existing conditions which our churches 
face. 


The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church last week decided 
on the percentage of appropriations to be made 
for the coming year for home and foreign work 
from the contributions of the churches, Of 
course the contention was a sharp one, and, 
according to newspaper reports, some hard 
words were said which ought not to have got 
into print. When the amounts needed by both 
fields are so pressing and the sum to draw 
from is so insufticient, those who represent 
one field can hardly help feeling that the rep- 
resentatives of the other are getting more than 
its fair share. It may seem at first more ex- 
pensive to have our home and foreign mis- 
sionary societies entirely separate. But it is 
far better that the givers should decide for 
themselves to which object their money shall 
go than that committees should struggle for it 
after it has been put into a common treasury. 


lan Maclaren is the nom de plume of a Liver- 
pool Presbyterian minister, Rev. John Wat- 
son, whose stories in the British Weekly during 
the summer and autumn have attracted wide 
and favorable comment. They are soon to 
appear on this side the water in book form, 
from the press of Dodd, Mead & Co., under 
the title Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. Mr. 
Watson is counted by many competent critics 
the equal of Barrie and Crockett in his delin:- 
ations of Seotch people and homely Scotch 
life. Dr. Robertson Nicoll says of him: *‘ He 
has many qualities—wit, humor, observation— 
but his distinction is his gift of temperate, yet. 
most moying, pathos. In this he is unsur- 
passed by any living writer.”” We are fortu- 
nate in being able this week to introduce him 
to American readers through one of his char- 
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acteristic stories. Its simple pathos will be 
felt by many readers, who will put into it 
meanings from their own experience and will 
give the more honor to that best of friends, the 
family physician. 


“The American Board at the Madison meet- 
ing decided to appoint four committees of 
business men in four centers of Congrega- 
tional churches to devise and carry out a plan 
for securing annual contributions from every 
chureh and every church member. President 
Storrs, to whom was given the power of ap- 
pointment, after consultation and correspond- 
ence, has named the committees as given be- 
low. All members and friends of the Board 
are urged to co-operate heartily with these 
committees: 


The Chicago Committee: William E. Hale, 
Charles H. Case, Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D. 


The Boston Committee: Henry E. Cobb, 
William F. Whittemore, A, S. Covel. 
The New York Committee: Dr. Lucien C. 


Warner, Hon. Chester Holcombe, Charles A, 
Hull of Brooklyn. 

The San Francisco Committee: J. H. Morse 
of San Francisco, J. M. Haven of Oakland, 
J.L. Barker of Berkeley. 


In the last letter of Mr. Creelman to the 
New York World, from the seat of war in the 
Orient, he chronicles two significant facts: 


The first white men to reach the battlefield 
of Pingyang, after the war correspondents, 
were three American missionaries: Graham 
Lee, D. A. Moffet and W. D. Hall. Mr. Lee 
came through the mountains on a bicycle and 
his companions walked. They met crowds of 
terrified Koreans trooping along in tbe track 
of the army. Mr Moffet said he remained in 
Pingyang ten davs after the Chinese army 
occupied it and was finally escorted out of the 
city by a Chinese guard.... 

The brother-in-law of the king, Pak Yong 
Hyo, once famous as a rebel leader, has re- 
turned to Korea. He asks me to say to the 
American public that Christianity is the only 
thiug that can save this country. Korea is 
under the influence of Confucianism and can 
make no progress unless another system is 
introduced. Pak Yong Hyo thinks the Chris- 
tian scheme is the only solution of the prob- 
Jem that confronts his country. 


Christian missionaries ever are ready to bind 
up wounds and assist in the burial of the 
dead. Pak Yong Hyo is a wise man. Will 
American Christians heed his call? 


The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was in session 
in Brooklyn last week. Chaplain McCabe 
insisted that in view of the result of the 
election the stars and stripes should be dis- 
played prominently in the church where the 
meetings were held. Dr. Storrs, when he 
came to speak at the anniversary: meeting, 
detected the flag, and instantly both his wit 
and his patriotism were aroused. Said he: 

I see by the flag that you believe in the doc- 
trine of election. I’m sure you practiced that 
doctrine yesterday. I’m sure it was ordained 
you should do so. 

And then a few minutes later he thus paid his 
respects to the ‘‘ millineryians’’ and ‘ succes- 
sionists’’: 

I could easily be a Methodist if necessary, 
and would have no trouble whatever obeying 
your bishops. The only bishop I couldn’t 
obey is one of those gentry with the shovel 
hat, who drops grease from his fingers and 
burns incense and chants litanies and tells me 
I’ve got no vight to preach, that my church is 
no church at all. I say, from this evil, good 
Lord, deliver us. 


——> 


STAFF OORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
‘* It Was a Glorious Victory.’’ 

“« There was great joy in that city,’’ might 
have been said of New York, on Wednesday 
last, as truly as it was said of Samaria after 
the preaching and miracles of Philip. And, 
so far from subsiding, the joy has been vis- 
ibly deepening day by day, and with the best 
of reason. The change which many thou- 
sands have been praying and working for 
with all their might came in the shape of 
such an avalanche that the most sanguine 
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were taken by surprise and do not yet real- 
ize its fullimport. That the people’s voice 
should, in a single day, seal the doom of the 
vast horde of ignorant, profane, thieving, 
polluted and polluting cormorants who for 
years have been befouling the city’s highest 
places, seemed too much to hope for, and 
the bulk of the people had come to believe 
that this great metropolis was to be boss- 
ridden forever. Even now, citizens tind it 
hard to persuade themselves tbat, ere long, 
this gang of thieves, drunkards, blackmail- 
ers, saloon keepers, prize fighters, gamblers, 
close friends and protectors of every grade 
of swindlers and workers of unspeakable 
abominations is to be thrust down from 
the benches of justice and trodden in con- 
genial mire; that the mayor’s chair is to 
be filled once more by a gentleman, one 
who can read, write and speak the English 
language; that men with the instincts of 
gentlemen are to take the official places so 
long given to the vile characters by an auto- 
cratic czar, fattened on the lion’s share of 
their three thousand to fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollar salaries for doing nothing 
—or worse. And, still better, that the 
whole boss system of. city government may 
have received its deathblow. Yet the elec- 
tion of clean and honest State executive 
and legislative officials makes all this pos- 
sible, if not absolutely sure, and no wonder 
the decent portion of the people are jubi- 
lant. 

One of the best of the many good things 
about the overturning is its demonstration 
of the fact that, when it can be called out 
and concentrated, the respectable portion of 
this city’s population is, after all, more 
than a match numerically for the forces of 
unrighteousness that have so long ruled it 
politically. It is proved once more, as 
in Tweed’s time, that when thoroughly 
aroused honest men of all parties and 
faiths can lay aside their party differences 
and act together for the city’s welfare. Re- 
publicans, Democrats and ‘‘Mugwumps,”’ 
Protestants, Catholics and Hebrews have 
joined hand in hand in this onset upon the 
common foe. If now the victors shall have 
grace and wisdom to remember and act 
upon the lessons of this upheaval ina like 
union the like strength may be found here- 
after. And this union in action for the city’s 
welfare will be made easy by that wise con- 
stitutional amendment, carried by the pop- 
ular vote, separating the State elections 
from the municipal. 

How Success Succeeds. 

‘‘ Nothing succeeds like success,’’ is dem- 
onstrated in the change that has rapidly 
come over the public feeling toward Dr. 
Parkhurst and his work. At the outset of 
his mission many excellent people strongly 
questioned its propriety and wisdom. The 
astounding facts brought to light—or rather 
to the proof, for the facts had been known 
to many long before they could be legally 
proven—and furnished to the Lexow Com- 
mittee had much to do with the revolution 
on Nov. 6, and now his name is hourly on 
thousands of lips as that of one of the city’s 
greatest benefactors. Various propositions 
for honoring him with a public reception, a 
statue, etc., are made, and he may yet have 
occasion to bear in mind the divine warn- 
ing, ‘‘Woe unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you.’’ Fortunately for him 
and his work, he has had strong allies in 
the Committee of Seventy, made up of men 
like Charles Stewart Smith, late chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce, in the Good 
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Government Clubs and the bands of ‘hon 
orable women not a few,’’ who have felt 
that the time called for the level best that 
stalwart men and pure women had to give. 
A Hard Work Made Easier. 

Prominent among the joyful ones is An- 
thony Comstock, who for twenty-two years 
has found the sturdiest hinderers of his 
work among that portion of the police and 
police justices whose wickedness and part- 
nership with the foulest criminals have now 
been brought to light. With clean men in 
those positions his work for the protection 
of the young will be wonderfully lightened. 

He addressed our Clerical Union on Mon- 
day, giving a Scfiptural presentation of 
the plea for purity of heart, illustrated by 
facts gatbered in the course of his mission, 
His catalogue of the adversary’s methods of 
corrupting the youthful heart, defiling the 
imagination and filling it with foul images, 
was a long and fearful one, and his plea for 
the protection of the 22,400,000 youth in our 
institutions of learning deeply moved his 
hearers, His arraignment of the managers 
of the World’s Fair for their allowance of 
some features of that exhibition was severe. 
That his work is not yet done appears from 
his capture in one week of August last of 
50,000 immoral books and pictures—most of 
them imported hither and distributed in 
connection with the World’s Fair. 
Arts—the Fine and the Useful. 

The new (north) wing of the Museum of 
Art was formally opened on Monday, an 
audience of 1,200 attending in spite of the 
pouring rain, Prayer was offered by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, and addresses were made 
by President Marquand of the museum, 
President Clauson of the Public Parks De- 
partment and Mr. Henry E. Howland. 
Lovers of art everywhere are to be congrat- 
ulated on the large increase of space now 
furnished for the proper display of the con- 
stantly increasing treasuresin the museum’s 
keeping. The enlarged accommodation will 
certainly stimulate very largely the loan and 
donation to the trustees of still more and 
richer treasures now closely held in private 
galleries of the wealthy. 

Great interest. is shown, chiefly by “ soci- 
ety people,’ in an exhibition, new to this 
country but similar to one lately given in 
London, entirely made up of portraits of 
women. They are by renowned American 
and foreign artists of earlier or later fame, 
and fill the five galleries of the Academy of 
Design. The portraits are loaned for the 
purpose by their owners, and the proceeds 
are to be divided between St. John’s Guild 
and the orthopedic hospital. The first day’s 
receipts (tickets $5 each) were $5,000. The 
fee is now fifty cents, and the exhibition is 
to be kept open till Nov. 24, to tempt our 
outside friends. 

The Artist-Artisan -Institute, 140 West 
Twenty-third Street, of which ex-president 
J. L, Chamberlain, late of Bowdoin College, 
is chairman of the advisory committee and 


John W. Stimson is educational director, 


gave an exhibiton, on Noy. 2, of its pupils’ 
work during the summer, The many friends 
and helpers of the institute were highly 
gratified with the pupils’ progress and 
promise. 

‘*Home Again.’’ 

Dr. Talmage arrived on the Paris Novy. 3 
from his ‘‘zigzag’”’ tour of 40,000 miles 
around the. world, in the course of which 
he ‘‘ preached everywhere to large congre- 
gations.’”? He was welcomed by his Thir- 
teenth Regiment and by his Sunday school, 
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but did not preach on Sunday. His church 
decides to disband, and the doctor is de- 
bating whether to take another pastorate 
or to become an evangelist, gathering and 
addressing congregations in the chief cities 
of America and the eastern continent. 

A Convention. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been holding its eighth annual 
convention in the Second Reformed Church, 
Harlem, with sectional sessions at the resi- 
dences of Dr. L. C. Warner and Mr. Josiah 
Lombard. Three public sessions daily were 
erowded full of business; various stimulat- 
ing and helpful papers were read by sev- 
eral of the ladies and gentlemen friends of 
their work. Among the more notable ad- 
dresses were those of Drs. Stimson of the 
Broadway Tabernacle and Patterson of 
Orange. Dean Hole and Dr, A. Conan 
Doyle from England are here lecturing and 
reading from their respective works, greatly 
to the entertainment, so far, of lecture- 
going people in both cities. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
A Stir of Life. 

While there has been nothing like a re- 
vival in any of our churches the additions 
last Sunday indicate a better state of feel- 
ing than usual. Till recently it has seemed 
as if the people were ready to talk about 
anything else rather than religion, The 
tide begins to turn. Sunday school teach- 
ers are more in earnest in seeking the con- 
version of their pupils. Special meetings 
in some cases have been held among them. 
Christian conversation is once more becom- 
ing common. Only the first fruits of what 
we trust will be a large ingathering this 
winter have appeared. At the Union Park 
Church twenty eight were received, twelve 
on confession, nearly all recent converts. 
At the Oakley Mission eighteen were re- 
ceived, more than half on confession, The 
Third Church, Dr. Withrow’s, received 
thirty, fully half on confession. A good 
number were added to the First Church, 
the South, the New England and to the 
smaller churches in and around the city. 
About twenty joined the church in South 
Chicago, nearly all on confession. The 
study of the lists as printed in the returns 
will be full of encouragement. 

Resignation of Dr. W. F. Day. 

“Surprised and bewildered’? Sunday 
morning was the congregation of Dr. Day 
of Ottawa, Ill., to receive his resignation in 
order that he may accept a call to the First 
Church, Los Angeles. Dr. Day has been in 
Ottawa more than eleven years, and has 
made himself greatly beloved both in the 
city and the surrounding region. The 
church has nearly doubled its membership, 
increasing from 250 to 476, though the 
growth of the'city has not been rapid. 
Whatever has concerned the welfare of the 
churches in the State has received sympathy 
and help from church and pastor. His re- 
moval to California, coming so soon after 
that of Dr. Hoyt, inclines us to lift up our 
protests against any further reprisals on 
the part of the Pacific States upon Illinois. 
Yet we cannot help congratulating the Los 
Angeles people on the choice they have 
made. aii. : 
What They Would Do if Beginning Again. 

This was a little outside the usual order, 
Fiye brethren, Drs. Smalley, Beaton, Scott, 
Goodwin and Loba, had been selected to 
tell us at the Ministers’ Meeting what they 
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would do were they to begin their work 
over again. Each spoke freely, and while 
empbasis was laid on the fact that in all 
probability similar circumstances would 
call forth similar action, it was yet admitted 
that some mistakes had been made which 
all would seek toavoid. One brother would 
give less time to the newspaper and more to 
the reading of good literature, poetry, ro- 
mance, history, the Bible. He would make 
more of the sermon and less of the so-called 
duties of the parish. He would be more of 
an optimist and less of a pessimist. An- 
other would be less sure about many things 
than he had been, and would preach more 
on the ‘‘great themes.’’ Nor would he be 
so ready to assume needless burdens in 
raising church debts and thelike. Another 
was grateful for his parentage, his educa- 
tion, his early work among the poor in 
New York City, for instructors, for the 
privilege of working so long and amid such 
difficulties on the frontier and thus being 
brought into sympathy with the Christian 
life of a new state. Still, were it possible, 
he would like in some way to be put in 
possession of such a knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek as would enable him to interpret 
the Scriptures without the aid of commen- 
taries, and be introduced in some better 
way than he had been to the treasures of 
literature and philosophy. Dr. Goodwin re- 
joiced that he had begun his ministry on a 
mission field, and that the gospel which he 
began to preach is the gospel which he is 
still trying to preach. If he could go back 
to his earlier days he would strive to get a 
better mastery of the Bible, would preach 
more an the great themes, less on minor 
and secular topics, would be more confident 
than he was at first that in the Bible is con- 
tained in germ all the knowledge and _ phi- 
losophy of the world. The last speaker 
would seek to know more of God and also 
of man, thatin his preaching he might be 
better able to present to man the very mes- 
sage he needs to hear, That the meeting 
was one of exceedingly great profit this 
brief synopsis of what was said will indi- 
cate, 

Cosmopolitanism. 

A suggestion of the closeness with which 
we are united to the wide world in all that 
affects its mterests is brought to us by the 
services which were held in this city last 
Sunday morning in the Greek Church, 
Center Avenue and Madison Street, in mem- 
ory of the dead czar. Not only were the 
Russian officials present and the ordinary 
worshipers, the room was crowded by rep- 
resentative people from European countries 
and those among ourselves whose official 
position made it incumbent upon them to 
show respect to the great ruler who has 
passed away. General Miles and others 
equally prominent were among those pres- 
ent. It is only when something especial 
calls attention to the fact that we realize 
how all the religions of the world, nearly, 
are represented here; and how easy it would 
be for one who cared to do so to attend 
some different form of religious service, 
without leaving the city, every Sunday in 
the year. 

Political Upheavals. 

We are still breathless over the results of 
Tuesday. Here in Chicago we were so en- 
tirely in the hands of a new Tammany, such 
tremendous efforts were to be made to pre- 
vent the people from voting as they pleased, 
there was such glaring evidence of corrup- 
tion on every side, that we did not really 
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expect that the city could be carried against 
Mayor Hopkins and his satellites. Least 
of all did we dare to hope that we might 
elect Judge Carter in place of Judge Scales, 
in whose hands the control of our political 
machinery has been. Not only has the city 
been carried, but the county has chosen a 
Republican board of commissioners and the 
State returned a solid Republican delega- 
tion to Congress. The Legislature is over- 
whelmingly Republican, thus assuring us a 
Republican senator as the successor of Mr. 
Cullom and such a redistricting of the State 
as will hereafter give a fair representation 
to all political parties. We rejoice, how- 
ever, most of all over the redemption of 
Chicago, and therefore sympathize most 
heartily with New York in the moral tri- 
umph she has secured both in the State and 
in the city, and extend our congratulations 
to the brave minister whose noble words 
and tireless service have made these results 
possible, 

It is not over the triumph of a particular 
party that we rejoice, or that protection 
has received the approval of the majority 
of the American people, or that the solid 
South has been broken, but that it has been 
made evident that the people can be 
aroused and, when it is necessary, make 
their wishes known at the polls. We re- 
joice, too, that by the vote in New York 
and Chicago it has been shown that it is 
possible to govern cities eyen in America, 
The rebuke of [lopkinism here was in- 
tended. The voters knew what they were 
doing when they went into their booths to 
prepare their ballots. Efforts at corruption, 
though numerous, did not generally suc- 
ceed. There were too many watchers. Too 
much care had been taken to prevent fraud- 
ulent registration, There were a good 
many brawls, but, on the whole, a fair vote 
was cast. The best result is the feeling 
that now the city must be redeemed, that 
gambling must stop, that vice must not be 
allowed to show herself openly, that the 
administration of the city must be put on 
an honest and economical basis, that the 
police service and the board of education, 
as well as the fire department, must be 
made non-partisan, that jobs of all sorts 
must cease, that civil service must prevail 
in all the departments of the city, so that 
just as soon as possible the best men for 
every place may be secured and profes- 
sional politicians be remanded to back seats. 

The victory of Tuesday has given us no 
such results as yet. A good many of the 
candidates chosen were voted for under pro- 
test. From them not muchis hoped. But 
the feeling is that the better element, upon 
the whole, is now in power, and that by 
calling to its aid the better element in the 
defeated party, which is quite ready to re- 
spond to such an invitation, this city can be 
governed in the future a8 well as Berlin or 
Birmingham. To say that we are anxious 
over the discharge of the duties which this 
sweeping and amazing political triumph 
has put upon us is only to express in part 
our feeling. A victory may prove a worse 
disaster than a defeat. But today we sing 
the songs of deliverance from the power of 
men who had prepared, according to the 
popular belief, to settle themselves upon us 
permanently as a band of robbers, and, 
while preventing us from making full use 
of our political rights, help themselves, 
under the cover of pretended law, to the 
savings of industry and frugality. 

Chicago, Nov. 10. FRANKLIN. 
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The Development of Benevolence in a Church. 


Itis very much like starting a coal fire. 
You need plenty of kindling-wood, with its 
quick and contagious blaze, to set the re- 
sisting coal on fire, and after that nothing 
is necessary but stated supplies of fuel and 
proper care. It is hardly necessary to state 
that the pastor is the kindling-wood. He 
is supposed to possess that peculiar fervor 
of missionary interest which sets other and 
more wealthy people on fire. The pastor 
can give comparatively little himself, even 
when giving liberally, but he possesses a 
vast power over the pocketbooks of his 
hearers. Half the work is done when the 
pastor appreciates that power and the tre- 
mendous responsibility of it. Upon his 
spirit and work in this matter of benevo- 
lence to a very large degree depends the be- 
nevolence of the church. It is my observa- 
tion that where churches give little or noth- 
ing to outside objects the fault generally 
lies with the minister and not with the 
people, and I find that the experience of 
the secretaries of our benevolent societies 
coincides with my own. Some ministers 
never give their people the chance to give. 
When appealed to for a collection they re- 
ply, ‘‘My people are so burdened with the 
expense of their own work that we cannot 
take a collection this year.’’ There is no 
more stupid mistake a minister can make. 
How does he know what his people will do 
for outside work until he gives them the 
chance? Iam surea secretary will ask no 
higher privilege than to be permitted to go 
before such a people, crushed, not under the 
burden of their own work,’ but under the 
stifling policy of their minister, and present 
to them the needs of the great world for 
which Christ died, and if he is allowed 
simply that privilege of asking he will 
gladly trust God and the people for the re- 
sult. To the pastors of the hundreds (or is 
it thousands) of our churches which give 
nothing to the American Board, I will say 
simply this: Give the people a chance, breth- 
ren, and you will be astonished to discover 
what a liberal people you have. ‘And as for 
its effect upon your own work, j.ou have the 
word of the Master for it, ‘Give, and it 
shall be given unto you.”’ 

A pastor of one of our New Jersey 
churches, in stating the amount of the col- 
lection taken the previous Sunday for the 
American Board, remarked to his people, 
‘‘ This, brethren, is the biggest thing you 
have done this year.’’ That is the stuff of 
which good kindling-wood is made, Such 
a minister not only regards the world as the 
field, but the world as his field, and his 
people will soon come to regard the world 
as their field also’ Their benevolent work 
will be to them their biggest work. They 
will watch the use of their gifts in foreign 
lands and in destitute parts of our own 
land as they would watch so many branch 


churches or missions established and carried 


on by them directly. Many churches, small 
in membership and restricted in home op- 
portunities, are buoyed up by the thought 
that through their benevolences they are 
doing a world-wide work. When that 
thought gets into a people’s heart it 
is a sure sign that the coal is burning. 
There is little need of kindling-wood after 
that. 

But I had it in mind more particularly to 
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offer some suggestions as to methods for 
developing benevolence. Without doubt 
the best method for securing a large col- 
lection is the pastoral letter. These letters 
are personal appeals sent by the pastor to 
his people during the week before the col- 
lection is taken. They usually inclose con- 
tribution envelopes and missionary litera- 
ture. Most of the societies keep such let- 
ters in print, so that the minister needs 
only to affix his signature. Some of the 
societies prefer to print for the minister 
such a letter as he may compose, and this is 
much the better way. Let the minister 
write his own appeal. If he has a mimeo- 
graph he can easily multiply this in his 
own handwriting, which is a distinct gain, 
providing it is legible. It is better, also, 
not to use the stock envelopes of the socie- 
ties, but to print special ones for each 
collection. This can be done neatly and 
cheaply by means of a three-dollar set of 
rubbertype. In the letter the pastor should 
urge every member of the family to give, 
using a separate envelope, the right num- 
ber being inclosed in each case. This is 
very important, as encouraging the chil- 
ren to give from their own earnings. The 
letters should be mailed on Friday to every 
family in the parish. 

It is also well for the pastor to name the 
sum desired at the collection. He will 
ordinarily ask an advance upon the year 
before, and thus gradually lead his people 
along into larger giving. By a thoughtful 
estimate of the resources of his people, a 
consideration of the state of their education 
in benevolence, and with last year’s figures 
before him, he can arrive at a very accu- 
rate idea of what he should obtain from 
them. The figure he names after such a 
calculation will generally be beyond what 
his deacons will consider wise. They may 
even call it ‘‘wild,’? but the chances are 
the collection will surpass his expectations. 
For seven years I have followed this plan 
and only once has the collection fallen be- 
low the estimate. Several times the collec- 
tion has been within a few dollars of the 
estimate, and once, I remember, the two 
agreed to a cent. When the people find 
that they can give what the minister asks, 
they come to feel a churchly pride in the 
matter. Knowing that the estimate will be 
a reasonable, although stimulating, one, 
they look forward to it with interest; and 
as their collections grow, and they come to 
have a reputation for liberality, they like 
it, and so another force is at work to keep 
the fire burning. 

The collections should be analyzed after 
they are taken. The minister cannot sit 
over against the treasury like our Lord and 
discern the amount of income and the in- 
tents of the heart of the givers, but the 
church treasurer can send him the number 
of envelopes returned and the amount in 
each, and this data will be valuable as indi- 
cating where gains can be made in the fu- 
ture. If he has sent out 200 envelopes and 
only half of them are returned, he knows 
there is a wide field of labor for him in seek- 
ing to secure more givers. And if five en- 
velopes contain nine tenths of the collection 
he has food for thought in another direc- 
tion. 

As for the presentation of the work from 


the pulpit, the minister can do it on the 
Sunday before the collection or on the very 
day. The former method is to be preferred, 
as it brings before the people the work and 
its claims before they have decided what to 
give. With the pastoral letter following 
during the week, the people can be trusted 
to act upon the impressions made the Sun- 
day before. In the other case, there is a 
gain in the way of enthusiasm at the mo 
ment of giving, but since the money has 
been brought to church sealed in envelopes, 


_the sermon is not likely to increase the gifts 


and so is liable to be wasted effort. Instead 
of always inclosing literature in the pas- 
toral letter, it is well occasionally to hand 
leaflets to the people as they leave the 
church on the Sunday before the collection. 
Upon these leaflets can be stamped the date 
of the collection as a reminder. Here 
the rubber type will come in again very 
handily. 

There is no doubt but that these or simi- 
lar methods will greatly increase benevolent 
collections. They have been tried in many 
churches and with uniform success, in 80 
far as I have learned. The secretaries in- 
dorse them heartily and testify to their effi- 
ciency. The only objection is that they 
take time. That is true, but what pastor 
will offer that in excuse when he is con- 
vinced that such use of time will largely in- 
crease the benevolence of his church? It 
does take time and patience even to sign 
your name to 500 letters. But suppose you 
knew that each signature meant one dollar 
to the Lord’s treasury, would you not be 
anxious to keep on signing all day? I know 
one pastor who, never having tried this 
method before, found that each signature 
meant five dollars for the Lord. After that 
he signed his pastoral letters with great 
vim. The cashiers of banks find it very 
tedious, no doubt, to sign so many bank- . 
notes, but inasmuch as the affixing of their 
names makes the notes legal tender they 
manage to endure the process. Mention 
was made at the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board of the success of the women in 
collecting money, and the men were urged 
to learn of them. Let it be noted that the 
women make large use of little devices, and 
their success in such ways leads one to won- 
der if even pastors of large and rich city 
churches might not use such methods as 
have been described with profit. 

The success of these methods in churches 
here and there warrants the belief that 
their general adoption would secure all the 
money needed for our missionary work. It 
does seem a pity that our societies should 
be cutting down their work as they are, 
and piling up these terrible debts, when a 
little painstaking work on the part of our 
pastors would fill their treasuries to over- 
flowing. 

One other thing should be said. Steady 
missionary instruction and training in sys- 
tematic and proportional giving lie deep 
down as the foundation of the development 
of benevolence in a church. Begin with 
the children and keep at it as the children 
keep coming. Let pastors and teachers 
and missionary leaders and parents be kin- 
dling- wood to the little ones, and the fire of 
benevolence will burn unceasing in the 
churches. 
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Dr. MacLure was buried during the great 
snowstorm, which is still spoken of and 
will remain the standard of snowfall in 
Drumtochty for the century. The snow 
was deep on the Monday, and the men that 
gave notice of his funeral had hard work to 
reach the doctor’s distant patients. On 
Tuesday morning it began to fall again in 
heavy, fleecy flakes, and continued till 
Thursday, and then on Thursday the north 
wind rose and swept the snow into tke hol- 
_lows of the roads that went to the upland 


farms, and built it into a huge bank at the - 


mouth of Glen Urtach, and laid it across 
our main roads in drifts of every size and 
the most lovely shapes, and filled up crev- 
ices in the hills to the depth of fifty feet. 

On Friday morning the wind had sunk to 
passing gusts that powdered your coat with 
white, and the sun was shining on one of 
those winter landscapes no townsman can 
imagine and no countryman ever forgets. 
The Glen, from end to end and side to side, 
was clothed in a glistering mantle, white as 
no fuller on earth could white it, that flung 
its skirts over the clumps of trees and scat- 
tered farmhouses, and was only divided 
where the Tochty ran with black, swollen 
stream. The great moor rose and fell in 
swelling billows of snow that arched them- 
selves over the burns, running deep in the 
mossy ground, and hid the black peat bogs 
witha thin, treacherous crust. Beyond, the 
hills northwards and westwards stood high 
in white majesty, save where the black 
crags of Glen Urtach broke the line, and 
above our lower Grampians we caught 
glimpses of the distant peaks that lifted 
their heads in holiness unto God. 

It seemed to me a fitting day for William 
MacLure’s funeral, rather than summer- 
time, with its flowers and golden corn. He 
had not been a soft man, nor had he lived 
an easy life, and now he was to be laid to 
rest amid the austere majesty of winter, 
yetin the shining of thesun. JamieSoutar, 
with whom I toiled across the Glen, did not 
think with me, but was gravely concerned, 

“Nae doot it’s a graund sicht; the like o’t 
is no gien tae us twice in a generation, an’ 
nae king was ever carried tae his tomb in 
sic a cathedral. 

“But it’s the fouk a’m conseederin’, an 
hoo they ’ill win through; it’s hard eneuch 
for them ’at’s on the road, an’ it’s clean im- 
possible for the lave. 

‘They ’ill dae their best, every man 0’ 
them, ye may depend on that, an’ hed it 
been open weather there wudna hev been 
six able-bodied men missin’. 

** A” wes mad at them, because they never 
said onything when he wes leevin’, but they 
felt for a’ that what he hed dune, an’, a’ 
think, he kent it afore he deed. 

‘He hed juist ae faut, tae ma thinkin’, 
for a’ never jidged the waur o’ him for hes 
touch of rochness—guid trees hae gnarled 
bark—but he thocht ower little o’ himsel. 

‘Noo, gin a’ hed asked him hoo mony 
fouk wud come tae his beerial, he wud hae 
‘said, ‘ They ’ill be Drumsheugh an’ yersel, 
an’ maybe twa or three neeburs besides the 
minister,’ an’ the fact is that nae man in 
oor time wud hae sic a githerin’ if it werena 
for the storm. 

‘“¥e see,’ said Jamie, who had been 
counting heads all morning, ‘‘there’s six 
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shepherds in Glen Urtach—they’re shut up 
fast; an’ there micht hae been a gude half 
dizen frae Dunleith wy, an’ a’m telt there’s 
nae road; an’ there’s the heich Glen, nae 
man cud cross the muir the day, an’ it’s 
aucht mile roond’’; and Jamie proceeded to 
review the Glen in every detail of age, drift- 
iness of road and strength of body, till we 
arrived at the doctor’s cottage, when he 
had settled on a reduction of fifty through 
stress of weather. 

Drumsheugh was acknowledged as chief 
mourner by the Glen, and received us at the 
gate with a labored attempt at everyday 
manners. 

‘“‘-Ye’ve hed heavy traivellin’, a’ doot, an’ 
ye ill be cauld. It’s hard weather for the 
sheep, an’ a’m thinkin’ this ’ill be a feeding 
storm. 

‘“‘ There wes nae use trying tae dig oot the 
front door yestreen, for it wud hae been 
drifted up again before morning. We've 
cleared awa the snow at the back for the 
prayer; ye ’ll get in at the kitchen door. 

““There’s a puckle Dunleith men’’— 

‘““Wha?’’ cried Jamie in an instant. 

‘*Dunleith men,”’ said Drumsheugh. 

‘*Div ye mean they’re here? Whar are 


.they?”’ 


‘‘ Drying themsels at the fire, an’ no with- 
oot need; ane of them gied ower the head 
ina drift, and his neeburs hed tae pw’ him 
oot. 

‘*It took them a gude fower oors tae get 
across, an’ it wes coorse wark; they likit 
him weel doon that wy, an’, Jamie man’’— 
here Drumsheugh’s voice changed its note, 
and his public manner disappeared—‘‘ what 
div ye think o’ this? Every man o’ them 
hes on his blacks.”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s mair than cud be expeckit,’’ said 
Jamie; ‘‘but whar dae yon men come frae, 
Drumsheugh?”’ 

Two men in plaids were descending the 
hill behind the doctor’s cottage, taking 
three feet at a stride, and carrying long 
staffs in their hands. 

“They’re Glen Urtach men, Jamie, for 
ane o’ them wes at Kildrummie fair wi’ 
sheep, but hoo they’ve wun doon passes 
me.”’ 

‘‘Tt canna be, Drumsheugh,”’ said Jamie, 
greatly excited. ‘‘ Glen Urtach’s steikit up 
wi’ sna like a locked door. 

‘¢Ye’re no surely frae the Glen, lads,’’ as 
the men leaped the dyke and crossed to the 
back door, the snow falling from their 
plaids as they walked. 

‘We're that an’ nae mistak, but a’ thocht 
we wud be lickit ae place, eh, Chairlie? A’m 
no sae weel acquant wi’ the hill on this side, 
an’ there wes some kittle [hazardous] 
drifts.”’ 

‘Tt wes grand o’ ye tae mak the attempt,”’ 
said Drumsheugh, ‘‘an’ a’m gled ye’re safe.”’ 

‘He cam through as bad himsel tae help 
ma wife,’’ was Charlie’s reply. 

““They’re three mair Urtach shepherds 
ill come in by sune; they’re frae Upper 
Urtach, an’ we saw them fording the river; 
ma certes, it took them a’ their time, for it 
wes up tae their waists and rinnin’ like a 
mill lade, but they jined hands and cam 
ower fine.’’ And the Urtach men went in to 
the fire. 

The Glen began to arrive in twos and 
threes, and Jamie, from a point of vantage 
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at the gate, and under an appearance of 
utter indifference, checked his roll till even 
he was satisfied. 

‘*Weelum MacLure ’ill hae the beerial he 
deserves in spite 0’ sna an’ drifts; it passes 
a’ tae see hoo they’ve githered frae far an’ 
near.’’ 

“A’m thinkin’ ye can colleck them for 
the minister noo, Drumsheugh. A’body’s 
here except the heich Glen, an’ we maunna 
luke for them.” 

‘““Dinna be sae sure o’ that, Jamie. 
Yon’s terrible like them on the road, wi’ 
Whinnie at their head’’; and so it was, 
twelve in all, only old Adam Ross absent, 
detained by force, being eighty-two years 
of age. 

“It wud hae been temptin’ Providence 
tae cross the muir,’? Whinnie explained, 
‘Cand it’s a fell stap roond; a’ doot we’re 
laist.”’ 

‘See, Jamie,’’ said Drumsheugh, as he 
went to the house, ‘‘ gin there be ony strag- 
gling body in sicht afore we begin; we 
maun mak allooances the day wi’ twa feet 
o’ sna on the grund, tae say naethin’ 0’ 
drifts.”’ d 

‘‘There’s something at the turnin’, an’ 
it’s no fouk; it’s a machine 0’ some kind or 
ither—maybe a bread cart that’s focht its 
wy up.’’ 

‘‘Na, it’s no that; there’s twa horses, ane 
afore the ither; if it’s no a dogcairt wi’ twa 
men in the front; they ’ill be comin’ tae the 
beerial.”’ 

“What wud ye sae, Jamie,’’ Hillocks 
suggested, ‘‘ but it micht be some o° thae 
Muirtown doctors? They were awfw’ chief 
wi’ MacLure.”’ 

‘It?s nae Muirtown doctors,” cried Jamie, 
in great exultation, ‘‘ nor ony ither doctors. 
A’ ken thae horses, and wha’s ahint them, 
Quick, man Hillocks, stop the fouk, and 
tell Drumsheugh tae come oot, for Lord 
Kilspindie hes come up frae Muirtown 
Castle.”’ 

Jamie himself slipped behind, and did 
not wish to be seen. 

“Tt’?s the respeck he’s gettin’ the day 
frae high an’ low,’’ was Jamie’s husky 
apology; ‘‘ tae think o’ them fetchin’ their 
wy doon frae Glen Urtach, and toiling 
roond frae the heich Glen, an’ His Lordship 
driving through the drifts a’ the road frae 
Muirtown, juist tae honour Weelum Mac- 
Lure’s beerial. 

“Tt’s nae ceremony tbe day, ye may 
lippen tae it; it’s the hert brocht the fouk, 
an’ ye can see it in their faces; ilka man 
hes his ain reason, an’ he’s thinkin’ on’t, 
though he’s speakin’ o’ naethin’ but the 
storm; he’s mindin’ the day Weelum pued 
him oot frae the jaws o’ death, or the nicht 
he savit the gude wife in her oor o’ tribble. 

‘That’s why they pit on their blacks this 
mornin’ afore it wes licht, and wrastled 
through the sna drifts at risk o’ life. 
Drumtochty fouk canna say muckle, it’s 
an awfu’ peety, and they ’ill dae their best 
tae show naethin’, but a’ can read it a’ in 
their een. 

‘* But wae’s me’’—and Jamie broke down 
utterly behind a fir tree, so tender a thing 
is a cynic’s heart—‘‘that fouk ill tak a 


‘man’s best wark a’ his days withoot a word 


an’ no dae him honour till he dees. O, if 
they hed only githered like this juist aince 
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when he was livin’, an’ lat him see he hedna 
laboured in vain. His reward hes come 
ower late, ower late.”’ 

During Jamie’s vain regret the castle 
trap, bearing the marks of a wild passage, 
in the snow-covered wheels, a broken shaft 
tied with rope, a twisted lamp and the pant- 
ing horses, pulled up between two rows 
of farmers, and Drumsheugh received His 
Lordship with evident emotion. 

‘‘Ma lord—we never thocht o’ this—an’ 
sic a road.”’ 

‘‘How are you, Drumsheugh? and how 
are you all this wintry day? That’s how 
I’m half an hour late; it took us four hours’ 
stiff work for sixteen miles, mostly in the 
drifts, of course.”’ 

‘Tt wes gude o’ yir lordship tae mak sic 
an effort, an’ the hale Glen wull be gratefw’ 
tae ye, for ony kindness tae him is kindness 
tae us.’’ 

“You make too much of it, Drums- 
heugh,’’ and. the clear, firm voice was 
heard of all, ‘‘It would have taken more 
than a few snow drifts to keep me from 
showing my respect to William MacLure’s 
memory.”’ 

When all had gathered in a half-circle 
before the kitchen door, Lord Kilspindie 
came out—every man noticed he had left 
his overcoat and was in black, like the 
Glen—and took a place in the middle, with 
Drumsheugh and Burnbrae, his two chief 
tenants, on the right and left, and as the 
minister appeared every man bared his 
head. 

The doctor looked on the company—a 
hundred men such as for strength and 
gravity you could hardly have matched in 
Scotland—standing out in picturesque re- 
lief against the white background, and he 
said: ‘It’s a bitter day, friends, and some 
of you are old; perhaps it might be wise to 
cover your heads before I begin to pray.” 

Lord Kilspindie, standing erect and gray- 
headed between the two old men, replied: 
‘‘We thank you, Dr. Davidson, for your 
thoughtfulness; but he endured many a 
storm in our service, and we are not afraid 
of a few minutes’ cold at his funeral.”’ 

A look flashed round the stern faces and 
was reflected from the minister, who'seemed 
to stand higher. ‘ 

His prayer, we noticed with critical ap- 
preciation, was composed for the occasion, 
and the first part was a thanksgiving to God 
for the life work of our doctor, wherein 
each clause was a reference to his services 
and sacrifices. No one moved or said Amen 
—it had been strange with us—but when 
every man had heard the gratitude of his 
dumb heart offered to heaven there was a 
great sigh. 

After which the minister prayed that we 
might have grace to live as this man had 
done from youth to old age, not for himself, 
but for others, and that we might be fol- 
lowed to our grave by somewhat of ‘“‘that 
love wherewith we mourn this day Thy 
servant departed.’’ Again the same sigh, 
and the minister said Amen. 

The ‘‘ wricht’’ stood in the doorway with- 
out speaking and four stalwart men came 
forward. They were the volunteers that 
would lift the coffin and carry it for the first 
stage. One was Tammas, Annie Mitchell’s 
man; and another was Saunders Baxter, for 
whose life MacLure had his great fight with 
death; and the third was the Glen Urtach 
shepherd, for whose wife’s sake MacLure 
suffered a broken leg and three fractured 
ribs in a drift; and the fourth, a Dunleith 


‘not as other funerals. 
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man, had his own reasons of remembrance. 

‘“‘ He’s far lichter than ye wud expeck for 
sae big a man—there wesna muckle left o’ 
him, ye see—but the road is heavy, and a’ll 
change ye aifter the first half-mile.” 

‘‘Ye needna tribble yerse), wricht,”’ said 
the man from Glen Urtach, ‘‘the’ll be nae 
change in the cairryin’ the day,’”’ and Tam- 
mas was thankful some one had saved him 
speaking. 

Surely no funeral is like unto that of a 
doctor for pathos, and a peculiar sadness 
fell on that company as his body was car- 
ried out who for nearly half a century had 
been their help in sickness and had beaten 
back death time after time from their door. 
Death, after all, was victor, for the man 
that saved them had not been able to save 
himself. 

As the coffin passed the stable door a 
horse neighed within, and every man looked 
at his neighbor. It was his old mare crying 
to her master, 

Jamie slipped into the stable and went 
up into the stall. 

‘‘Puir lass, ye’re no gaein’ wi’ him the 
day, an’ ye ’ill never see him again; ye’ve 
hed yir last ride thegither, an’ ye were true 
tae the end.”’ 

After the funeral Drumsheugh came him- 
self for Jess and took her to his farm. 
Saunders made a bed for her with soft, dry 
straw, and prepared for her supper such 
things as horses love. Jess would neither 
take food nor rest, but moved uneasily in 
her stall and seemed to be waiting for some 
one that never came. No man knows what 
a horse or a dog understands and feels, for 
God hath not given them our speech. If 
any footstep was heard in the courtyard, 
she began to neigh and was always looking 
round as the door opened. But nothing 
would tempt her to eat, and in the night- 
time Drumsheugh heard her crying as if 
she expected to be taken out for some sud- 
den journey. The Kildrummie veterinary 
came to see her and said that nothing could 
be done when it happened after this fashion 
with an old horse. 

‘¢ A’ ve seen itainceatore,”’ hesaid. ‘‘‘Gin 
she were a Christian instead 0’ a horsé, ye 
micht say she wes dying o’ a broken hert.”’ 

He recommended that she should be shot 
to end her misery, but no man could be 
found in the Glen to do the deed, and Jess 
relieved them of the trouble. When Drums- 
heugh went to the stable on Monday morn- 
ing, a week after Dr. MacLure fell on sleep, 
Jess was resting at last, but her eyes were 
open and her face turned to the door. 

‘¢She wes a’ the wife he hed,”’ said Jamie, 
as he rejoined the procession, ‘‘an’ they 
luyed ane anither weel.”’ 

The black thread wound itself along the 
whiteness of the Glen, the coffin first, with 
His Lordship and Drumsheugh behind, and 
the others as they pleased, but in closer 
ranks than usual, because the snow on 
either side was deep and because this was 
They could see the 
women standing at the door of every house 
on the hillside and weeping, for each family 
had some good reason in forty years to re- 
member MacLure. When Bell Baxter saw 
Saunders alive, and the coffin of the doctor 
that saved him on her man’s shoulder, she 
bowed her head on the dyke, and the bairns 
in the village made such a wail for him they 
loved that the men nearly disgraced them- 
selves. 

‘‘A’m gled we’re through that, at ony 
rate,’’ said Hillocks; ‘‘ he wes awfu’ taen up 
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wi’ the bairns, conseederin’ he hed nane 0’ 
his ain.” 

There was only one drift on the road be- 
tween his cottage and the kirkyard, and it 
had been cut early that morning. ‘ 

Before daybreak Saunders had roused the 
lads in the bothy, and they had set to work 
by the light of lanterns with such good will 
that when Drumsheugh came down to engi- 
neer a circuit for the funeral there was a 
fair passage, with walls of snow twelve feet 
high on either side. 

‘“‘Man Saunders,’’ he said, ‘this wes a 
kind thocht, and rael weel done . 

But Saunders’s only reply was this: mony 
a time he’s hed tae gang roond; he micht as 
weel hae an open road for his last traiyel.’”’ 

When the coffin was laid down at the 
mouth of the grave, the only blackness in 
the white kirkyard, Tammas Mitchell did 
the most beautiful thing in all his life. He 
knelt down and carefully wiped off the snow 
the wind had blown upon the coffin, and 
which had covered the name, and when he 
had done this he disappeared behind the 
others, so that Drumsheugh could hardly 
find him to take a cord. For these were the 
eight that buried Dr. MacLure—Lord Kil- 
spindie at the head as landlord and Drums- 
heugh at the feet as his friend; the two 
ministers of the parish came first on the 
right and left; then Burnbrae and Hillocks 
of the farmers, and Saunders and Tammas 
for the plowmen. So the Glen he loved 
laid him to rest. 

When the bedrel had finished his work 
and the turf had been spread Lord Kil- 
spindie spoke: 

‘‘Priends of Drumtochty, it would not 
be ri>ht that we should part in silence and 
no man say what is in every heart. We 
have buried the remains of one that served 
this Glen with a devotion that has known 
no reserve, and a kindliness that never 
failed, for more than forty years. [ have 
seen many brave men in my day, but no 
man in the trenches of Sevastopol carried 
himself more knightly than William: Mac- 
Lure. You will never have heard from his 
lips what I may tell you today that my 
father secured for him a valuable post in 
his younger days, and he preferred to work 
among his own people; and.1 wished to 
do many things for him when he was old, 
but he would have nothing for himself... He 
will never be forgotten while one of us 
lives, and I pray that all doctors every- 
where may share his spirit. If it be your 
pleasure, I shall erect a cross above his 
grave, and shall ask my old friend and com- 
panion, Dr. Davidson, your minister, to 
choose the text to be inscribed.”’ 

‘“We thank you, Lord Kilspindie,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘for your presence with us in 
our sorrow and your tribute to the memory 
of William MacLure, and I choose this for 
his text: 

‘“¢Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’ ”’ 

Milton was, at that time, held in the bonds 
of avery bitter theology, and his indigna- 
tion was stirred by this unqualified eulo- 
gium. 

‘“‘No doubt Dr. MacLure hed mony nat- 
ural virtues, an’ he did his wark weel, but 
it wes a peety he didna mak mair Duotone 
o’ releegion.”’ 

‘‘ When William MacLure appears before 
the Judge, Milton,” said Laehlan Campbell, 
who that day spoke his last words in public, 
and they were in défense ef charity, ‘‘ He 
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will not be asking him about his profes- 
sions, for the doctor’s judgment hass been 
ready long ago; and it iss a good judgment, 
and you and I will be happy men if we get 
the like of it.” 

“It iss written in the gospel, but it iss 
William MacLure that will not be expect- 
ing it.” 

‘What is’t, Lachlan?’’ asked Jamie Sou- 
tar, eagerly. 

The old man, now very feeble, stood in 
the middle of the road, and his face, once 
so hard, was softened into a winsome ten- 
derness. 

“*Come, ye blessed of My Father... I 
was sick, and ye visited Me.’ ’’ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S 
BOARD. 


MONTCLAIR, NOV. 7, 8. 


The ladies of the First Church of Montclair 
evidently adopted the motto of one of the 
speakers, ‘‘ Ready,’”’ in making arrangements 
for the annual meeting of the Woman’s Board, 
for all details were as complete as if it were 
quite the everyday thing to care for such 
an assembly. There were ‘‘ Congregational 
coaches’’ at the station, in distinction from 
the ‘‘ Episcopal coaches’’ in use for a similar 
gathering of Churchwomen, but many guests 
preferred to take a brisk walk to the church 
in the pure mountain air of a November morn- 
ing through the pleasant streets of this well- 
known New Jersey town to the handsome 
ehurch known as Dr. Bradford’s. And one 
has no occasion to explain who Dr. Bradford 
is to any man, woman or child in Montclair, 
whatever his denomination, for the doctor is 
every body’s friend. 

Two hundred delegates were present, wear- 
ing badges of the fashionable cerise, a little 


but precious sprinkling of blue ribbons desig-. 


nated the missionaries, and the golden colored 
badge marked the swift-footed, tireless young 
lady ushers who were missionaries in spirit. 
The interior was adorned with palms, and 
white and yellow chrysanthemums surrounded 
an open Bible in front of the pulpit, but, choic- 
est decoration of all, there was an audience at 
times filling the large auditorium, compused 
of noble Christian women whose faces bore 
witness to the life hid with Christ in God. 

In the church parlors, where a convenient 
cloakroom caugbt, and safely held, all one’s 
impedimenta and left her quite free from care 
of material things, a dark-eyed little execu- 
tive lady immortalized herself in the hearts of 
hundreds of perplexed strangers by her ever 
willing solution of difficult problems. In the 
handsome assembly-room of the Montclair 
Club house, a short distance from the church, 
long tables were loaded with appetizing vi- 
ands for the visitors, and the beautiful homes 
of Montclair, irrespective of denomination, 
were so generously opened for entertainment 
that each guest felt certain that her hostess 
was the most cordial and interesting. 

The rich program was followed with scarcely 
a variation and not a bore was found in it 
from beginning to end, while in almost every 

- cease the audience longed to hear more from 
the speaker’s treasure-house of experience. 

The delegates were inclined to think that 
never had beén gathered a more attractive 
and interesting company of missionaries. 
All had fine faces, many were pretty and 
’ nearly all were exceptionally good speak- 
ers. The formal exercises of the meeting 
opened with generous words of greeting from 
Miss Susan Hayes Ward, president of the 
‘Philadelphia branch, and from Mrs. A. H. 
Bradford. In the absence of the president, 
Mrs. Judson Smith, all meetings were in 
charge of Mrs. C. H. Daniels, who ruled with 
wisdom and tact. 

‘The statements of the home and foreign de- 
partments by Misses Child and Stanwood 
were bright, compact and entertaining. As 
the Board year is not yet closed, these papers 
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were called statements rather than reports. 
Miss Child spoke of the workmen in the great 
vineyard, of the material, the tools and the 
results, using the forceful figure of a chain, 
each one of whose links, even the work of an 
apparently uneventful year, may ultimately 
prove to have been of highest importance. 
Twenty-three branches are now connected 
with the Board, with 1,123 senior auxiliaries 
and an estimated membership of 40,000. Not 
more than one-eighth of this membership can 
be called active. Through the bureau of ex- 
change 800 manuscript letters have been sent 
out, 200 meetings arranged and nine new leaf- 
lets published. A missionary circulating 
library, containing the choicest books pub- 
lished on missionary themes, has been opened 
and steadily patronized. Among other inter- 
esting publications of the department should 
be mentioned a pledge card, bearing the 
words: ‘I promise that for the year ending 
— I will set apart a fixed proportion of my 
income for religious and benevolent purposes. 
Of this sum I will give a definite part for the 
work of the W. B. M.”” Fourteen thousand of 
these cards have been circulated. The esti- 
mates for 1895, just received, show an excess 
of about $3,000 over those of last year, and 
this is largely for new missionaries, nine of 
whom have gone to the field during the sum- 
mer; and the contributions show a decrease 
of $5,400 as compared with last year. 

Miss Stanwood’s attractive paper gave one 
a glimpse of the principal mission stations of 
the board and the work of kindergartners and 
Bible women, and furnished the highest possi- 
ble inducement to renewed prayers and con- 
tributions of the brancbes. Mrs. Daniels’s 
paper on The Sure Word of Prophecy was one 
of the most thoughtful and inspiring exercises 
of the entire session. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was de- 
voted to junior work, and the front seats in 
the body of the church were occupied by 
young ladies. Miss Lamson’s interesting 
statement included descriptions of the Cradle 
Roll for the babies and little ones under five, 
for whom a small yearly fee of ten cents or 
more is paid by interested friends, and which 
now numbers 1,000 members; the Young 
Crusaders, numbering 5 000 strong, with com- 
plete organization and especial interest in 
kindergarten work, for which they have raised 
many hundreds of dollars, built two or three 
schoolhouses and sent out a native missionary; 
and of the important Junior Auxiliary, with 
5,000 members, having for its chief object the 
sending out of medical missionaries for the 
relief of suffering women and children The 
contributions from all sources this year have 
been $18,568.94, of which $4,579.46 has been 
contributed by the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties. 

Miss Ellen C. Parsons gave one of her bright, 
awakening addresses to the juniors, taking as 
her subject the word ‘“ Ready.’”’ Other ad- 
dresses by home talent were given by Miss 
Alice Kyle on The Possibilities of Work in 
Our Auxiliaries; by Mrs. H. A. Stimson of 
New York on Our Bible and Theirs, and by 
Mrs. Joseph Cook of Boston on Our Greatest 
Gift to Non-Christian Nations—these latter on 
Thursday, and each so excellent, so inspiring, 
so full of subject for thought that no adequate 
idea of their richness can be given in these 
limits. 

The large church was filled to overflowing 
at the one evening meeting, on Wednesday, 
and the speakers were Mrs. C. P. W. Merrit 
of North China, Mrs. Ballington Booth, Dr. 
Creegan and Dr. Bradford. Mrs. Merrit en- 
larged on the intellectual conservatism of the 
Chinese and the necessity for educated native 
missionaries to meet it. Dr. Bradford took 
unfair advantage of his position as presiding 
officer to curtail his address. He proposed a 
resolution of thanks to Dr. Parkhurst, ‘‘ the 
bravest man since John Knox,” which was 


‘enthusiastically adopted by the ladies. The 


address of Mrs. Ballington Booth was tender 
and touching and was received with great 
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enthusiasm, She spoke of Salvation Army 
methods on missionary ground and of the 
powerful influence of the lives of missionaries 
on those whom they would benefit. 


Only the briefest mention of the addresses 
of the missionaries is possible. Thirteen 
were named on the program. From India 
came Misses Noyes and Mary and Pauline 
Root. Miss Julia Bissell, the young physi- 
cian, who is soon going out to India in be- 
half of the Junior Auxiliary, made an earnest 
address to the young ladies. Miss Root’s ac- 
count of village work was especially enter- 
taining. Miss Noyes of Madura drew a vivid 
picture of life at the Girls’ Normal School and 
the influence of its graduates, while Dr. Root, 
in the Indian woman’s graceful garb, told of 
the loneliness, sorrow and superstitions of the 
sick womanin India. Mrs. DeForest of Japan 
thrilled her hearers with the story of her early 
going to Japan and of the progtess of the 
work, and earnestly begged all Christian 
women to drop the word heathen from their 
vocabulary as conveying a reproach and con- 
trary to the spirit of sisterhood. But no story 
was more tender and inspiring than that of 
Mrs. Logan from lonely Ruk, setting aside her 
Own sorrow with Christian bravery and be- 
stowing her warmest Christian affection on 
the fierce, neglected islanders. Mrs. John 
Howland and Miss Dunning of Mexico, the 
latter absent from her field in order to learn 
the kindergarten methods so necessary in 
work for the homes of Mexico, were full of 
joy in their work and had little to say of dis- 
couragements. Miss Elsie Garretson of Foo- 
chow drew a charming picture of her hfe and 
work. Miss Barbour presented the Girls’ 
School in San Sebastian, and Mrs. Holbrook 
told of the medical missionary’s life in Zulu- 
land. Mrs. Mead of Turkey described the 
poor homes of Turkey and what the mission- 
ary tries to do for them, and told of the home- 
sick missionary who was comforted by the 
poor native who said, ‘‘ We need you here.” 
A touching memento, the watch which Miss 
Marie West had used on all her missionary 
journeys, was presented by Miss Child, and by 
Miss West’s dying request offered for sale, 
the proceeds to be given to the Board. It was 
quickly disposed of for one hundred dollars. 

Greetings were received from the Metho- 
dist Women’s Missionary Society, from the 
Board of the Interior, presented by Mrs. 
Rockwell, and from the Board of the Pacific, 
through Miss Lucy Fay, and also by a tele- 
gram from Mrs. Pullen. Miss Price of the in- 
ternational committee of the Y. W. C. A., 
Miss Hill, going to be secretary of the Y. W. 
€. A. in Madras, and Miss Hill of the Student 
Volunteer movement had brief but stirring 
words for the few minutes allotted them. 


The financial committee appointed to con- 
sider the condition of the treasury recom- 
mended that in order to place the Board upon 
a sound financial basis the branches hereatter 
assume an annual financial responsibility in 
proportion to the number of the women in the 
churches of their territory, each branch de- 
vising its own method of meeting such obli- 
gation. H, M. N. 

Founder’s Day at Mount Holyoke College 
has for four years been delightfully noticed 
by a ‘‘day off,’’ with addresses and music, 
the public rooms and halls being made ate 
tractive by the students, who give a hearty 
welcome to the many guests. Last week 
Thursday Rev. W. E. Park, D. D., of Glovers- 
ville, gave an admirable address, outlining 
the development of the college and university 
idea from the early centuries to date, and 
eulogizing Mary Lyon in particular, Miss 
Laura Watson of Andover a graduate of the 
college, followed with a practical, suggestive 
address. One of Miss Lyon’s early students, 
Mrs. Martha Leach Curtis, who was at the 
opening of the seminary in November, 1837, 
gave a vivid description of her early experi- 
ence and word pictures of the three teachers 
who were associated with Miss Lyon. 
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The Home 
COMMUNION WITH CHRIST. 


BY MARY M. ADAMS. 


I sought the star of Holy Night, 
But sought it on that lofty hight 
Where angel hosts were led, 
Forgetful that its brightest rays 
Are always on life’s lowliest ways 
With truest radiance shed. 


T found it not from earth afar, 

The light of this all-sacred star, 
That leads, O Christ, to Thee; 

I saw it shine in human eyes, 

Made brighter by some glad surprise 
Of tender sympathy. 


The cup of water for Thy sake, 

The wish to lighten hearts that ache, 
Reveal its light to me; 

But most I feel its radiant power 

When in some silent, sacred hour 
My heart communes with Thee. 


= 


“It is such a comfort to have a guest who 
is fond of books,’’ exclaimed a busy house- 
keeper, who was obliged to leave her friend 
alone for a while in order to superintend 
affairs in the kitchen. The remark em- 
bodies a useful hint for both hostess and 
guest. If you are serving in the capacity of 
the former do not scruple to leave alone for 
any reasonable length of time the one whom 
you are entertaining, provided you furnish 
a supply of entertaining reading matter. 
It is a delicate compliment to assume that 
one has some resources in herself and is not 
dependent every minute upon the compan- 
ionship of her hostess. If you are a visitor 
and even do not care for books, do have the 
grace to assume an interest in them tempo- 
rarily, and thereby open a door of escape 
for the one you are visiting, if you have 
reason to believe that she is needed else- 
where. O, for more tact in all -these recip- 
rocal relations! 


How much does the communion service 
mean tome? The question is prompted by 
reading the account of Lucy Larcom’s feel- 
ings, as given in her recently published 
biography, when she knelt in the chancel 
of Trinity Church, Boston, and received the 
sacrament for the first time after a lapse of 
years. Of a naturally devout temperament 
she yet withheld herself from fellowship 
with the church until late in life, and then 
she says: ‘‘I have been in a false position 
all these years—I see it now. It does mean 
something to name the name of Christ in 
the presence of His people, as one of their 
company.’’ From that time onward the 
communion season grew increasingly dear 
to her. But is the service not losing some- 
thing of its impressiveness in these days 
when emphasis is laid so strongly upon the 
active side of Christian life? Jtis not un- 
usual for church members actually to for- 
get when communion Sunday comes around. 
Let us see that the young people in our 
homes and Sunday school elasses do not 
lose their sensitiveness to this most tender 
and spiritually uplifting ordinance. 

The fact that four leading cities held a 
‘*food fair’’ last month, and that nearly 
a dozen others will follow their lead during 
the winter, is indicative of a fresh and in- 
telligent interest in domestic matters among 
American women. A prominent feature of 
all these exhibitions has been lectures on 
cookery by those who have made a thorough 
and scientitic study of the subject. Per- 
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sons are more conservative about changing 
their dietetic habits than almost anything 
else, and the earnest pioneers in reform find 
it even more difficult to root up old meth- 
ods that are unhygienic than to plant their 
new ideas. A noticeable result from the 
Boston Food Fair is an increased demand 
for literature which has to do with the sci- 
entific and practical, rather than what may 
be called the decorative, side of household 
management. A magazine like the New 
England Kitchen, edited by experts like 
Apna Barrows and Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, is now considered as indispensable as 
the old-fashioned cook-book of our grand- 
mothers’ day. This quickening of interest 
among housekeepers themselves by means 
of these fairs augurs well for united and 
intelligent action by and by upon the old 
and discouraging ‘servant girl problem.” 


— 


A PLEA FOR EXPRESSION. 


BY JANE AUSTIN RUSSELL. 


We all believe, I am sure, that there is a 
great deal more kindness in most people 
than is ever spoken. But there seems to be 
abroad in the land in these days a consider- 
able number of persons whose aim is to 
speak less of it rather than more—whose 
ideal, apparently, is to attain a state where 
only a certain conventional coolness and in- 
difference is shown. 

O, the pity of it! 
thing, only for those 


Little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone or despise, 


My plea is for no great 


for surely, 
Naugbt that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
should be ‘‘low esteemed in our eyes.”’ 

Life is hard for so many, perhaps for 
most, why do we ever add one straw’s 
weight to its burdens by our indifference 
or by so often withholding the word of 
friendliness and interest that we soon grow 
into the habit of forgetting to utter it? 

Drummond says, ‘ There is a great differ- 
ence between trying to please and giving 
pleasure.’’ And he adds: ‘‘Give pleasure. 
Lose no opportunity of giving it, for that is 
the ceaseless and anonymous triumph of a 
loving spirit. How much the world needs 
more kindness, how easily it is done, how 
instantaneously it acts, how infallibly it is 
remembered.” 

Too often we scorn these same ‘‘ little 
kindnesses.’’ Why, for instance, are we 
not more cordial in our greetings as we meet 
on our morning round of marketing? The 
fatherhood of God implies the brotherhood 
of men, which surely means not only that 
we cannot be “politely disagreeable”’ to 
any one, but that our coldly civil, absent- 
minded bows are also quite out of place. 
It is not alone the congenial people with 
whom we are of ‘‘one blood,”’ but the neigh- 
bor or acquaintance toward whom our pre- 
dominant feeling may be one of dislike. 
However, since our ‘‘deeds determine us as 
well as we our deeds,’’ may we not help our- 
selves toward a more Christian frame of 
mind? For itis indeed true that, ‘‘ Polite- 
ness is but the art of choosing among our 
real thoughts.’’ Too often we express but 
the uppermost, we are coolly indifferent, 
the opportunity to give pleasure is gone, and 
‘¢we shall never pass that way again.” 

Let us all straightway join the society for 
the encouragement of people—the younger 
sister, who has a quick temper and gets 
tired trying to conquer it; the maid in the 
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kitchen, to whom “the household task”? is 


not always easy; the friend around the cor- 
ner, who is sure she “is growing narrow,”’ 
because, in the increasing home cares, she 
has no time for the reading and study that 
used to be such a pleasure and profit—in 
short, is there any limit to the opportuni- 
ties that lie all about us to utter the ‘‘ word 
in season’’? 

If any of us are teachers we will not 
surely forget how powerful ‘are words of 
praise. 1 have seen a class, disheartened 
by the work before them, come up like 
flowers after rain under the encouragement 
of discriminating commendation of the work 
done or the effort made in the past. Nor 
is this a grace more helpful in teachers 
than in those who are taught. Words of 
gratitude and appreciation from the schol- 
ars are always words of cheer to the con- 
scientious teacher—words that are perhaps 
more often spoken in after years than when 
the stress is on and the need greatest. 

How often I have seen smiles and fresh 
courage in the faces of the shopgirls that 
followed the pleasant word and friendly 
inquiry which a friend of mine seatters 
about as she goes on her round of shopping. 
And, again, might not the gloom of the 
minister's proverbial ‘‘ blue Monday”’ be 
somewhat lightened if every one who had 
been helped and comforted by the words 
of the Sabbath had told him of the help 
and comfort? The butcher boy, it may be, 
is provokingly late, do we ever refrain from 
a word of reproach merely because we for- 
get it? And yet is that not often the only 
reason why we do not express our pleasure 
and thanks on some of those occasions 
when he has arrived on time with just the 
cut we ordered? ; 

We long sometimes for more friends; we 
seem not to have the gift of making them. 
Is it not still true that if we would have 
friends we ‘‘ must show ourselves friendly ?”’ 
Or our friends fail in expressions of love, 
of appreciation, of praise. Can it be that 
they are but mirrors reflecting our ways and 
habits? Just try expressing some of these 
things yourself, try it with your own family 
and friends. Be openly glad to see them 
on their return from a day of business or 
pleasure, be ready with the quick word of 
praise, show your love for them, be your- 
self, your best self. Our owm reserve may 
deprive us of the very expression of affec- 
tion for which our hearts long. Deeds may 
be the highest expression, but let us not de- 
spise words. 

And, even in these busy days, may I utter 
a plea for notes, though they may of neces- 
sity be brief? A friend is to start ona jour- 
ney; you cannot go to her to wish her bon 
voyage, but do just drop her a line of good 
wishes. A friend is in sorrow, the slow 
weeks are dragging along, the first outburst 
of sympathy has been expressed and the 
loneliness is growing harder to bear. So 
often your thoughts are with your friend 
though you are kept from her side. Why 
not write her, even if it be but the words, 
‘*T love you and think of you often?” You 
hesitate, it is such a little thing and the 
need is so great. Yes, but ‘‘ sweet sympa- 
thy is strong to aid,” and it is the little 
helps that carry one through the day. 5 

Closely allied to expression is the answer- 
ing grace of responsiveness. Ata large and 
well-equipped library in one of our smaller 
cities is a young woman whose office it is te 
direct readers to the sources of the informa- 
tion they are seeking. Well do I remember 
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watching a young girl approach her with 
a difficult question to be answered. The 
stony stare with which she was met almost 
drove from her mind the object of the inter- 
view. During the minute or two occupied 
in explaining it, the attendant sat gazing at 
her with only blankness and indifference 
depicted on her face. Moreover, she was 
very well dressed—a moral support which 
the questioner lacked! It was a trying mo- 
ment, and that information could be forth- 
coming from such a source seemed quite 
hopeless. But yes; without a moment’s 
hesitation came the answer sought. The 
end was gained, and I hoped that the satis- 
faction resulting therefrom had compen- 
sated for those moments of keen discomfort 
that too many women unconsciously inflict 
all too often. ‘‘On this point of knowing 
when we are disagreeable our human nature 
is fallible.”’ 

Then, too, how well we all know the 
woman who, as soon as she stops talking 
and we begin, wipes from her face all ex- 
pression, and whose roving eyes are but 
keeping her thoughts company. It is a 
near relative of hers who makes us feel that 
she is much more interested in what Susan 
Hale is saying to Mrs. Blank than in what 
we are saying to her. True, Susan Hale’s 
remarks may be more interesting, but even 
that fact does not always make us more 
comfortable! 

Much of this sounds trite, we have known 
it; but do we all live it? Most of us are 
unable to do the great things, but is it not 
also true that in these small ways, these 
ways that at first seem commonplace, we 
may also show the Christlike spirit that is 
in us? And straightway the words and acts 
are small and commonplace nolonger. The 
grandest motives and principles are capable 
of application to the smallest matters. 
There is no duty nor courtesy so small that 
it may not be dignified by being made a 
part of our Christianity, may not be one of 
the ways in which ‘‘God uses us to help 
each other.” 


THE TYRANNY OF THE MOUTH. 


BY KATE UPSON OLARK. 


One expects little children to be, as it 
might properly be expressed, at the mercy 
of their mouths. The delights of cakes 
and pies and candies appeal tothem. They 
succumb, and roll the sweet morsels under 
their tongues without a thought of the day 
of reckoning. But that grown-up, reason- 
able people, especially those who. are not 
well, should deliberately eat foolish sweets, 
which science and experience unite in pro- 
nouncing unwholesome, is a never-ceasing 
wonder to the thoughtful. 

*But,”? protested one well educated 

_ woman, whose weakness for dainties was a 
source of anxiety\to her friends and of 
measureless harm to herself, ‘it doesn’t 
give me an instant’s indigestion. I never 
have any pain after a luncheon of lobster 
salad, fruit cake, Nesselrode pudding and 
bonbons. glacés. You know my illness is 
purely nervous. The doctor has repeatedly 
told me to eat anything I liked so long as I 

~ felt no ill effects from it.” 

The judicious observer, while yielding 
great respect and honor to the medical pro- 
fession as a whole, cannot help feeling that 
the human nature in him sometimes gets 
the upper hand of even ‘‘the doctor,”’ and 
that in his anxiety to secure a paying pa- 
tient he sometimes ‘‘ generalizes”? danger- 
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ously. Common sense and even a cursory 
study of the diet prescribed by science for 
all classes to whom high health and steady 
nerves are of professional importance should 
be sufficient correctives for such silly 
ideas as those of the lady who has been 
quoted. It is inevitable that diet should 
influence every nerve and muscle in the 
body. What are nerves and muscles made 
of, if not of what we eat and drink? And 
what sort of material are cakes, ices and such 
like :‘‘kick-shaws’’ for the compounding 
of the firm fabrics which must bear the 
body through the wear and tear of every 
day? The lean beef, mutton, fowls, fish 
and oysters, the well-cooked cereals and 
wholesome, well-dried bread, the sweet 
milk and butter, the fresh vegetables and 
ripe fruits which are permitted to those 
under direct muscular training may weti 
form the chief diet of everybody who wants 
a sound body and well-strung nerves. 
Athletes are not the only people in the 
community who need to be perfectly well in 
order to do their work properly. Especially 
should little children be allowed the least 
possible variation from such a diet, The 
mouth will plead forits sweet puddings and 
pastries, but the mind should rule and must 
forbid them. As has been said, it is to be 
expected that the mouth of childhood 
should be more potent than its mind, but 
when so-called ‘*‘ years of discretion’’ are 
reached it is surprising and shocking to 
find that the mouth still holds supremacy, 
even among cultivated people. The rude 
and uneducated allow sense to override 
soul. The higher sorts of people are sup- 
posed to bring principle to bear upon 
the matter. 

Phillips Brooks has beautifully demon- 
strated in one of his finest sermons that 
the full development of every power God 
gives us is the solemn duty of every man. 
The great preacher especially dwells upon 
the binding responsibility which rests upon 
us all to keep in its highest efficiency this 
wonderful body on which the saneness of 
our minds and the sweetness of our souls 
so largely depends. He points out how un- 
speakably degrading it is to give the rein to 
appetite, and that intemperance in food is 
as intolerable, if not as disastrous, as in- 
temperance in drink, 

The plausible pretexts which people in- 
vent for eating what they like, to their own 
detriment, is one of the most pathetic 
amusements of society. ‘‘My mouth is my 
master,’’ is not a pretty legend to write 
upon one’s forehead, but the man who de- 
liberately sins against light by gratifying 
his appetite at the.expense of his health 
writes it there with his own hand. 

The farmer and others who lead active 
outdoor lives, as well as all those who are 
in perfect health, can safely dine on almost 
anything. Fat pork, cabbage glazed with 
grease and leaden pies may form a diet on 
which they thrive, but the man of sedentary 
habit or with a tendency to any sort of 
disease must guard his stomach, or else his 
hand becomes unskillful and his brain be- 
fogged. He cannot let his mouth govern. 
It might as well be recognized first as last 
that it is a distinct act of irreligion to ad- 
mit anything into our mouths which is cal- 
culated to hinder our physical efficiency or 
to impair our health. : 


Eee eee 
I think I have the mother feeling—ideally, 


at least; a woman is not a woman quite who 
lacks it, be she married or single. The chil- 
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dren—God bless them!—belong to the mother 
heart that beats in all true women. They 
seem even dearer, sometimes, because I have 
none of my own to love and be loved by, for 
there is a great emptiness that only child love 
oan fill.—Lucy Larcom. 


THE JUMPING BEAN. 


One of the most common employments of 
New Yorkers returned from their summer 
outing is the study of natural history as 
exhibited in the character and manners of 
the carpocapsa saltitans, or Mexican danc- 
ing bean. Some enterprising Yankee has 
brought from Mexico a generous supply, 
and they are sold at the toy stores and 
about the streets as a laughable curiosity. 
The thing looks like a bean, but inside the 
hard, dry, brown shell is a decidedly active 
worm with sixteen feet, which Carpo, when 
moderately warm, keeps busy in slow loco- 
motion, alternating with jumps that are ex- 
ceedingly amusing to children of all ages. 
How the creature without apparent head, 
eyes or feet can keep up such an amount of 
travel, and without food or air can live in 
his shell from July to April or May, isa 
problem over the solution of which many 
households have been busying themselves 
lately. It is to be hoped that the impor- 
tation of the toy may not introduce into 
our orchards a new enemy of our fruit 
trees, which already have enemies enough. 
Rather let him dance back to Mexico and 
regale himself with the Huphorbia, in whose 
seed he first comes to conscious life. 


ORIES OF THE NEWSBOY. 
(NEWS! suN! OR WORLD!) 


Cruel the roar of the city ways, 

Where life on a myriad errands whirled; 

But suddenly up from the jarring maze, 

Like a rocket thrown high, went aringing cry: 
‘*New-Sunny-World! New-Sunny-World!” 


There wasn’t a glimpse of the sun anywhere; 
Up through the streets the sea fog curled; 
Grim was the light and leaden the air; 

The world looked old, yet that voice rang bold: 
‘*New-Sunny-World! New-Sunny-World! ” 


The brisk little crier I could not see, 

But I treasured the rocket cry he hurled, 
And thought, ‘‘ This is wonderful news to me! 
Heigh-ho! is it true? Is itso to you? 

A new sunny world?”’ 


Up from the city’s murky streets forlorn 
There comes a ringing cry at early morn, 
That lets my fancy pass these stony bounds, 
By hinting of sweet country sights and sounds. 


Down there a little Mercury of the press, 

Bright-eyed, shock-haired and ragged, as I 
guess, 

Cries the damp roll of ‘‘ Tribunes ”’ ’neath his 
arm; 

The listening walls give back the shrill alarm. 


*Tis Morning piapers! Morning piapers! still, 
Like some quaint bird with but one call or trill; 
Tis Morning piapers! Morning piapers /—aye, 
There is an old-world accent in the cry. 


Unknown this cuckoo fledgeling of the street 
Beguiles my lingering sleep with service sweet 
Of morning pipers, piping blithe and clear 
From some imagined sward or thicket near. 
—LEdith M. Thomas. 


at 


Stewart’s mother was making sandwiches 
of deviled ham. The little fellow came along 
and, seeing the can with the picture of the 
imp on it, regarded it earnestly a while and 
then said, ‘‘Mamma, what is that stuff?” 
‘This? O, this is deviled ham.’ He looked 
seriously at the mixture and in an awed voice 
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inquired, ‘‘Why, mother, have they killed 
him?”’ 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. V. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH OOLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 


Rhymes for memory helps: 

Before Christ fifteen hundred years 

God’s Word in writing first appears. 

The Jast of these writings then we see 

About one hundred years A.D. 

Through nearly sixteen centuries then 

God’s word was given to holy men. 
Of course explain the meaning of “‘ centuries ”” 
before teaching this verse unless the children 
already know it. 

In fifteen hundred and thirty-seven 

In English print God’s Word was given; 

A man named Tyndale was the one 

By whom the work was mostly done. 


Three names of men we ought to know, 

Who lived five hundred years ago, 

And changed God’s Word into our tongue ; 

To good John Wyclif praise be sung, 

And Tyndale, too, and Coverdale ; ) 

Their motto was, ‘‘ Truth shall prevail.” 
Explain that the word “ tongue” is the same 
as language and explain the expression, 
“Truth shall prevail.” If the story of the 
life and work of Wyclif, Tyndale and Cover- 
dale is interestingly told to’children it will be 
the starting point of a desire on their part to 
learn all about the times of the Reformation. 


Another rhyme about the Bible: 
Thirty-six Bible writers and sixty-six books 
When we look we shall find to be true; 

Thirty and nine in the Old Testament, 

And twenty and seven are found in the New. 

Two more names for the Bible: 

We learned five names for the Bible in our 
last lesson. If we read Ps. 119: 105 and Eph. 
6: 17, we find that the Bible is called by two 
names which seem to be very strange ones to 
use in speaking of a book. Have the children 
find the two references and read them, and 
then explain them as follows: If we try to 
walk around the room or the yard in the dark 
we grope our way and feel half afraid, and we 
are likely to strike our heads against some- 
thing or fall down. In the light how easily 
and pleasantly we can walk! In our Sunday 
school lessons we have learned how Jesus 
was always doing kind things Himself and 
teaching the people how to be better. The 
Bible tells us to be kind, to forgive, not to 
steal or lie or swear. It teaches us how to 
live so as to be happy and make others happy. 
In countries where the people do not follow 
the teachings of the Bible they make as poor 
work of trying to do right as we do of trying 
to walk around in the house or yard in the 
dark. They need teaching or “light” for 
their hearts and minds. (Tell of false ideas 
of duty which heathen nations have, worship- 
ing idols, winding prayer wheels, etc.) We 
often speak of our life as a “‘ pathway ”’ and of 
our different duties—what we have to do 
every day—as the steps of our path. The 
Bible shows us how to walk along the path of 
life just as a lighted lamp shows us where to 
place our feet so as to step along safely. 

Now read Matt. 4: 1-11 and remind the chil- 
dren of how Jesus met the temptations of Sa- 
tan by answering him from the Bible. Jesus 
overcame His enemy by using God’s Word, 
and He drove him away as a soldier drives 
away his enemy with a sharp sword. When 
we are tempted to do wrong, if we will think 
of some of the many beautiful words of Jesus 
about doing right, or say some such verse out 
loud, it will help us to conquer the tempta- 
tion. We should use ‘ the sword of the Spirit 
which is the Word of God” against tempta- 
tion, as David used the sword against the 
giant Goliath. 

Wherever the Bible is known and followed 
the giant sin is killed by it just as the cham- 
pion of the Philistines was killed. 

A rest exercise : 


With windows open, let the children stand 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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up and sing, ‘‘I am so glad that our Father in 
heaven,” etc., with the following motions: 

Iam so glad that our Father in heaven 
(Raise hands slowly from the sides till they 
meet above the head as the word “ heaven”’ is 
pronounced.) 

Tells of His love in the book He has given. 
(Lower the hands together and lay them on 
an open Bible, which has been placed on the 
table before each child. Lay hands on the 
Bible as the word “‘ given” is pronounced.) 

Wonderful things in the Bible I see; MH 
(With both hands keep time to these words 
by tapping lightly with the fingers on the 
open Bible.) 

This is the dearest, that Jesus loves me. 

(Raise hands slowly together till they rest on 

the heart as the word “‘ me”’ is pronounced.) 
Chorus.—I am so glad, ete. 

(Let the children march, keeping time as they 

sing. Repeat the chorus softly, going on tip- 

toe.) 


A DEFEOL IN HOMEMAKING. 


In that voluminous and valuable work re- 
cently published by the Scribners, called The 
Woman’s Book, is a chapter by Mrs. Lillian 
W. Betts on the Principles of Housekeeping, 
in which she points out the evils of mar- 
ried women becoming wage-earners, except in 
cases of necessity. She says: 


There is another influence potent in fam- 
ily life in America today—the tendency of 
the American woman, though married and 
a mother, to become a wage-earner. Among 
the so-called poor people this is made neces- 
sary often because the wife is so ignorant 
that she cannot make her time count as a 
money factor in the domestic economy. 
She does not know how to cook or sew. 
She even does not know how to keep her 
house clean. And so she uses the time for 
which she has no use, and she earns money, 
not because her husband’s earnings could 
not be made to support the family, but be- 
cause she does not know how to make her 
time count for dollars and cents by using it. 

There are thousands of intelligent mar- 
ried women today in America who are 
wage-earners because they cannot endure 
the monotony of home-making, because 
they are ambitious, because they, no more 
than the ignorant woman whose husband 
earns a dollar a day, can make their time 
count dollars and cents by the application 
of knowledge and skillin the home. There 
comes to mind now a school-teacher in a 
village school, the mother of nine children 
and the wife of a trained mechanic, who, 
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in reply to the query of why and how it was 
possible for her to leave her family to fill 
her position, replied that her husband’s 
wages would not supply the needs of the 
family. Further conversation revealed that 
she paid a relative $200 dollars a year to do 
the housework, that she paid a charwoman 
about $100 a year, and she paid about $150 
for sewing done by another relative. She 
earned $400 a year. What was the actual 
gain to this family for the loss of a mother’s 
time and brooding? 

The secret of the matter, which she did 
not appreciate herself, was that she disliked 
housework and the detailed care of young 
children. She exchanged labor; but to 
herself, her husband, her neighbors, she 
was to be pitied because she had to earn 
money to support her family. All were de 
ceived. There is too much of this decep- 
tion for the real growth of American char- 
acter. If a woman chooses to earn money 
that she may buy that labor which she can- © 
not, for lack of strength or knowledge, per- 
form, let her be careful to be candid to her- 
self, her husband and her friends, and not 


’ set herself on a pedestal and belittle her 


husband in his own eyes, or those of the 
world, by putting necessity in the fore- 
ground as the reason for her activity, and 
not choice, which is the true reason. 


eran 

Those who can sing or play should do so at 
once when asked, or refuse definitely for good 
and sufficient reasons, without any affectation 
of modesty or indifference. The performance, 
as a rule, should be brief or, if ever so good, 
it will become tiresome to some in the com- 
pany who do not care for music. 


Success 


has come to Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder because 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. ; 

It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 

It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 


It is full weight and full strength 
until all used. 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For sale by all Grocers. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


F “variety is the spice of 
life,”’ according to the fa- 
miliar line from an un- 
known writer [O, Mr. Mar- 
tin, don’t you know who 
wrote that? It is from 
Cowper’s Task, but should 
be quoted: ‘* Variety’s the 
very spice of life, that 
gives it all its flavour.’’— 
D. F.], then this will bea 
very spicy Corner, for the 

Eo letters on my table repre- 
sent almost as many subjects as writers. 


PrABopy, MAss. 


. .. Igo to the Bowditch School. We have 
got a drawing teacher and we have to draw 
from models. The next time she comes in we 
have got to draw a hemisphere. Fred is a 
good scholar when he has a mind to be. He 
got one hundred in his lessons yesterday, but 
he don’t like the least common multiple and 
he said he wished the man that got them up 
had died before he had finished them. Iam 
learning one of Jean Ingelow’s poems, the 
name of it is Song of Seven Times Seven. I 
go up to Grandma’s every week and Jennie 
and I dress up ina young lady’s clothes and 
have our hair pugged up and we put on 
glasses and then we go in to see my cousin, 
who is sick, and we look so funny that he 
laughs and it cheers him up. Maup B. 

Maud might have quoted, 

Iam old, so old, I can write a letter, 


for she has written one very plainly—I wish 
all my correspondents wrote as well. Is 
there any mistake in it, Cornerers? The 
merry hearts of those two girls will do the 
sick man good like a medicine! Fred must 
have had a mind to be a good scholar the 
day he got 100. If he goes to the Bowditch 
School he ought to like arithmetic, least 
common multiple and all, for I am sure the 
school was named for Nathaniel Bowditch, 
the most remarkable mathematician and 
astronomer this country has produced, al- 
though he was a poor boy and stopped go- 
ing to school at ten. I was at Peabody sev- 
eral years ago and was shown the birthplaces 
of Dr. Bowditch and of George Peabody. 
What would Fred have said if he had lived 
in Rome and done his ‘‘sums’”’ as the 
Romansdo? You will see what I mean when 
you read this letter from a Boston minister: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I amnotas young as some 
of your Cornerers, but I got cornered myself 
the other day when this example in addition 
was given me, and [ was asked how the little 


Roman boys of 1,800 years ago would have per- 
formed it. 


CXVII 
: CCV Can any of the little 
DCCCXCIV Cornerers help me 
XXXIX out of my Corner? 
- B. 


It may perplex big Cornerers to tell ex- 
actly how it would be done, without the 
aid of Arabic figures or decimal notation. 
Speaking about astronomy, we have this: 


JOHNSON, VT. 


Mr. Martin: In one of the holiday numbers 
of the Congregationalist last year I noticed in 
a list of holiday books an astronomy for chil- 
dren. Can you give the nane and author as 
well as publishers, that I may send for it? 

CoS. 


Iam sure that it was Ball’s Starland, for 
a Home article on gift-books recommended 
it, as the Corner has also done more than 
once. ‘‘Being talks with young people 
about the wonders of the heavens’’—that 
describes it. The ‘‘talks’’ are simple, ex- 
tremely interesting, and illustrated with 
pictures. The price is $1.00, and it is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company, in Tremont 
Place, opposite the Congregational House— 
a good place, by the way, to find that kind 
of juvenile books and the politest and in- 


- 


telligentest clerks to tell you what you want! 

I have had two letters asking about a 
riddle published in the Home last winter, 
‘¢the answer to which was to be given the 
next week, but was not,” beginning, 


E’er Adam was I lived complete ; 

1 have no hands or legs or feet; 

My home extends from pole to pole; 
Once God in me did place a soul. 


Yes; I find it in one of Mrs. Colton’s ad- 
mirable articles, with the answer in the fol- 
lowing number (March 1), being a Scripture 
reference in the New Testament. But I 
find the name of .this pre-Adamite on the 
first page of my Bible—if your Bible is 
small, it may be on the second page. You 
will also get light on the riddle by reading 
one of the minor prophets. 

Speaking of Mrs. Colton, here is a nice 
little letter just received from the place 


where she lives: 
PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Dear Mister Martin: Tam nine years old. I 
live on the ocean and hear it roar all the time. 
I had a very good time over to the beach last 
summer where papa started a Chautauqua. 
I sold peanuts and earned a dollar, and went 
to the city and got a box of tools and a box of 
tricks. The blue point oysters are shipped 
all over the U. S. from here. My mamma 
writes for your paper and I want to show her 
that I can write too. I never wrote to any 
other paper before. I am keeping this for a 
secret from mamma. The End. 

Your friend, Henry C. 


What a happy time that boy must have 
in seeing all the originals of ‘‘ Sunday Occu- 
pations for Children,’’ and how surprised 
his mother will be! Curiously enough, 
since I have been writing this about her 
articles, a®letter comes from a lady in Wo- 
burn, asking where she can get for her little 
boy ‘‘ sliced Bible pictures.’’ Of course Mrs. 
Colton knows—perhaps Henry slices them 
up with his new tools! Or, ask Mr. Berry 
at the Congregational Bookstore (Boston). 


Now for a letter from far away: 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I send with this fifty 
stamps for the O Hana San fund. You have 
probably heard about the war. We hear a 
good many stories of brave things that people 
in the army have done. There was a bugler 
who stood next to his captain in one of the 
battles. The captain told him to blow, 
Charge.” Just as he had begun to blowa 
bullet struck him, and he saw that he was 
mortally wounded. But he kept on blowing, 
although his friends tried to make him stop. 
Then summoning up his last breath, he blew 
and fell down dead. 

O Hana San sometimes comes here to play. 
About a week ago I went down to the asylum 
one evening to see them celebrate the victory 
over the Chinese at Phong-yang. Some of 
the older boys were dressed as Chinese and 
Japanese, and they did many funny things. 
One thing was, they had a cannon made of 
barrels on a cart pulled by boys in bright red 
clothes. Then followed the asylum band, 
then a man dressed as a soldier with a flag 
fastened to his clothes. They marched around 
a while and then yelled, ‘*‘ Victory, victory! ”’ 
I wish you had been there to see it. 

Your friend, EL1IzABETH P, 


The Okayama missionary adds: 


This cruel war is hard on the churches and 
harder still on the orphans. No gifts to the 
Orphanage from Japanese for several weeks. 
We sincerely hope you will have occasion to 
use many of those dainty O Hana San certi- 
ficates. The people can speak or write or 
think of little else than the great contest. 
The success of Japan means the opening up 
to the best influences of the whole Orient. 
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Thanks to Elizabeth for those pretty 
jubilee stamps to go with our new certifi- 
cates. Orders for ten-cent shares in the 
Orphanage stock, accompanied by the cash 
and a stamp for returning the certificate 
and ‘‘jubilees”’ (if desired), should be ad- 


dressed to Mw . Mata) 


contains 77 
grains of pro- 
Elinor tite 
pound. 


as touch to 


the pound. 


$ H=O {em} company, 0. 
WALTER BAKER & 60. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


. COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


= On this Continent, have received 


SPSS HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America, 


' Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
= lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

. used in ae of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a@ cup. 


Hornby’s 
if Oatmeal 
gives 5 times 
: 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
POSTAGE STAMPS FOR COLLECTIONS. 


I do not deal in trash, nor work my stamps twice cata- 
logue price and give 50 per cent. or 60 per cent. “com 
mission.”’ I do not want to deal with those who remit 
25c. and ask me to pay postage both ways. If you are 
willing to buy good stamps at fair prices, and will buy 
100, 200, or 300 at a time, WRITE ME. 

IT Send Out 
United States at.............. 10 to 25 per cent. discount. 
Revenues and Envelopes at. .20 to 25 ¢s YY 
Foreign, high grade, at......25 a ES 
Rarities at net prices, but only to those giving references 


FRANK P. BROWN, 
Box 1230, Boston, Mass. 


For the Children. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c. 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address, 
with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
& Co., Galesburg, Il. 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
and all troubles of the feet. 
Warranted Hand: Made. 
Need no breaking in, and recom- 
mended by our best physicians. 
Send for pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 © Beacon St., Boston. 


Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 


Mention paper 


NATURAL. 
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LEsson For.Nov. 25. Mark 3: 22-35. 
OPPOSITION TO CHRIST. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D, 


In the year and a half of the public life of 
Jesus which had now passed He had antago- 
nized the ruling religious classes at many 
points. He had set aside some of their cus- 
toms of Sabbath observance. He had sternly 
rebuked their carrying on of business in the 
temple courts. He had often accepted enter 
tainment with social classes like publicans, 
whom Pharisees and scribes despised. They 
regarded as scandalous His eating and drink- 
ing with these people on festive occasions. 
He came from a mean town. 

Yet this young Sabbath breaker, this 
Winebibber, this associate with the lower 
classes, this fellow of Nazareth, as they 
called Him, was rapidly growing popular. 
He had begun to claim to be the Messiah 
whom Jews had long been looking for to 
deliver them from Roman oppression. He 
was exerting wonderful power in healing the 
sick, and He claimed to be opposed to the 
kingdom of evil and ubout to establish a 
kingdom of God, which would be perpetual 
and to which He would invite all men. This 
lesson gives an illustration of how the Phar- 
isees tried to overthrow the influence of 
Jesus with the people, of the dangers to 
which they exposed themselves and of the 
temptations into which they led His friends. 
It shows that the malignity of those who pro- 
fess to be pious against those who are pious 
but reject their leadership may lead them to 
the extreme of wickedness. The lesson pre- 
sents: 

1. The charge of the scribes against Jesus. 
The Jews believed in evil spirits of different 
orders, who were the foes of men and ever 
sought to injure them. Jesus taught them 
that these evil spirits represented the king- 
dom of Satan which He came to overthrow. 
He had just given them signal proof of His 
power and His mission by casting out an evil 
spirit from a man who was made by it blind 
and dumb. The scribes told the people that 
Jesus was in league with the kingdom of 
Satan, and that He cast out demons from men 
because He had this authority from their 
prince in order to deceive them into believing 
He was their benefactor, so that He might 
get them into the power of that prince, Beel- 
zebub. A similar accusation has lately been 
made by Chinamen against missionaries in 
one of the Chinese provinces, where reports 
were circulated that the medicines which the 
missionaries gave to plague-stricken people 
were poisons designed to bring them under 
the control of evil spirits. In this way the 
people were stirred up to abuse and murder 
the missionaries. So the Pharisees hoped to 
kindle evil passions in the people which 
would lead them to kill Jesus. They sought 


to put devils into men while He was driving | 


devils out of men. 

2. The answer of Jesus to the charge of the 
scribes. He did not denounce these scribes, 
but calmly reasoned with them. He invited 
them to consider the facts: ‘He called them 
unto Him.” He explained to them that He 
was undoing what Satan was doing, and that 
therefore, if He was in league with Satan’s 
kingdom, the kingdom itself was sure to fall. 
He showed them that only a power superior 
to that of Satan could do what He was doing. 
He was really entering into the province of 
the king of evil and spoiling his goods. That 
was proof that He was Satan’s foe. The 
blind and dumb man saw and spake, showing 
himself freed from his great enemy. 

When any one claims to be doing a good 
work for men he should be tested first by 
what he does against the evil which hurts 
men. The true reformer does not first attack 
other reformers who will not follow his plans, 
He attacks directly the kingdom of Satan, 
not those who profess to be in the kingdom of 
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God, but of whose ways of fighting or want of 
zeal he does not approve. The proof of his 
genuineness is to be found in his success in 
getting into the strong man’s house, binding 
him and spoiling his goods. 

3. The danger of making charges against 
Jesus of complicity with the kingdom of Sa- 
tan. Jesus was filled with the Holy Spirit. 
From the hour when the Spirit descended on 
Him at His baptism till the hour when He 
cried, ‘ Itis finished,” and gaye up His spirit, 
the Holy Ghost filled and ruled and acted 
through Him. In the power of the Holy 
Spirit He healed the sick, raised the dead and 
cast out devils. That power His enemies 
could not dispute. But they said it was an 
unclean spirit which worked through Him 
to do these things. Because they said that 
He gave them a solemn warning. He did not 
declare that they had blasphemed against 
the Holy Ghost, but He did say that, while 
all other sins and blasphemies should be 
forgiven, he who committed that blas- 
phemy would never be forgiven; and He was 
prompted to say it by their attributing His 
power in doing good to collusion with the 
kingdom of Satan. Those who persist in that 
charge are “ guilty of an eternal sin’’—an un- 
ceasing hatred of the kingdom of God. This 
much discussed ‘‘unpardonable sin” is no 
merely imaginary thing; nor is it difficult to 
understand for those who ponder on these 
most solemn words of Christ. There is an 
enmity to Him so intelligent, so essentially 
vicious as to work irremediable ruin to the 
soul, and those who are inclined to justify 
their opposition to Him by imputing to Him 
the motives of Satan are in close peril of that 
moral ruin. 

4. The true friends of Jesus. It was not 
Strange that His friends should be influenced 
by religious leaders, and, though .they would 
not join these leaders in attributing to Jesus 
an alliance with the kingdom of evil, should 
explain His opposition to them by saying 
that He was insane [y. 21]. It is quite 
likely that among these friends were His 
mother and His brethren. His brethren did 
not yet believe in His mission [John 7: 5]. 
They could not understand how a young man 
in his right mind should bring down on him- 
self the enmity of those most respected in the 
church. The only thing which seemed proper 
to the friends of Jesus was to take Him away 
from the multitude into obscurity. That was 
a result of the bad influence of men of good 
reputation. 

But Jesus made His position a test of friend- 
ship. Heclaimed that His work appealed to 
what was best in men and ought to make a 
stronger appeal to those who were worthy of 
His friendship than the approval of leaders in 
the church. When popular sentiment is di- 
vided, He would have men consult their own 
hearts and consciences, in the light of His 
word, and act as their enlightened consciences 
should dictate. Those who do this will find 
themselves drawn very close to Him. “My 
meat,” He said, ‘‘is to do the will of Him that 
sent Me.” Those who make the doing of that 
will the chief object of living will understand 
Christ’s teaching [John 7: 17] and will live in 
intimate family relations with Him. ‘ Who- 
soever shall do the will of God, the same is 
My brother and sister and mother.” 

The grossest charge that can be made 
against Jesus and those who do His work is 
to say that in doing it they are governed by 
the motives of the kingdom of evil. The 
sufficient answer to that charge is that their 
work is overthrowing that kingdom of evil. 
The most awful danger to which men are ex- 
posed is the consequence of calling the Holy 
Spirit an evil spirit and the men in whom He 
dwells and works the children of Satan. 
Those who do the work of Jesus will under- 
stand His motives and have His Spirit, and 
will be one with Him in heart and life. 
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Youth ought to be the age of pure and 


‘noble enthusiasms, of high thoughts that labor 


15 November 1894 


after expression in fit conduct. Seek the har- 
mony of belief and life; be satisfied with no 
creed and no ideal that will not bear to be 
translated into action; be satisfied with no 
action that does not embody some high faith 
or pure purpose. Most of our confusions 
and perplexities come from the divorce be- 
tween the things a man believes and the life 
a man lives. The men who live worthily 
never ask, ‘Is life worth living?’? They so 
fill it with worth that the question can never 
be raised either by them or concerning them. 
Evil being is the condition of bad thinking; 
live well and you will think well. The more 
of God there is in your life the more of Him 
will there be in your thoughts.— Principal 
Fairbairn. 


— 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Nov. 18-24. Is There Any Limit to 
Faith in God? If So, What Is It? John 
14; 8-14; Jas. 4: 13-15. 

As respects what God may do in us, for us, 
through us. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Nov. 25-Dec. 1. Thanksgiving and 
Thanks-living. Eph. 5; 15-20. 

When special days recur in the civil or 
church year we are always to remind our- 
selves that they come to emphasize a truth or 
a lesson which has its place in our lives all 
the year round. We are not to crowd into 
any particular day all our thought and feeling 
in reference to the object or idea especially 
commemorated then. He is not much of a 
patriot who indulges freely in gunpowder and 
sky-rockets on the Fourth of July and the 
rest of the year ignores his civic duties. The 
apostles apparently did not make so much of 
special days as we do. Possibly, in their re- 
action from the times and seasons on which 
the Jewish religion set so much store, they 
went to the other extreme, but in this matter 
of thankfulness they had a high ideal, as our 
text shows, ‘‘Giving thanks always for all 
things.” Could anything be closer to daily 
life than that? And they realized that ideal. 
Imprisonment, stoning, shipwreck were pow- 
erless to hush their song of thanksgiving. — 
The more they were persecuted the more they 
rejoiced that they were counted worthy to 
suffer dishonor for the Name. 

Thanksgiving passes into thanks-living only 
when we, like the apostles, see the chief 
reason for daily gratitude. The prayer of 
general thanksgiving used in the Episcopal 
service, after enumerating causes for thank- 
fulness in ‘“‘ creation, preservation and all the 
blessings of this life,” goes on to say, ‘‘and 
above all for Thine inestimable love in the 
redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This gift of God is the theme of the 
Christian’s never-ending song, and it alone 
discovers to us the reasons we have for being 
grateful for other things. Only by seeing 
what Christ means can the thanksgiving 
spirit be wrought into our lives, for to be 
thankful habitually is something more than 
to count up our mercies day by day. It isn’t 
sitting down at nightfall and reviewing the 
bright spots in the day, recalling this special 
pleasure or that. No doubt we all should ap- 
preciate our blessings more if we did this 
thing and would see more for which to be 
grateful. But if we pick out only the delights 
we but partially fulfill the apostle’s injunc- 
tion. Not until we are ready and anxious to 
thank God for our sorrows, our disappoint- 
ments, our burdens, our defeats, is our thanks- 
giving thanks-living. And we are not able to 
look at them in this light until we have 
learned from Christ how they all are a part of 
God’s plan for us and, unless we are rebel- 
lious, may be made to further our highest 
spiritual interests. 
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Parallel verses; Lev. 7:12; 1 Chron. 16: 4, 7; 

~ 23: 27, 28, 30; Neh. 12: 27, 46; Ps. 95: 2; 100: 
1-5; Isa. 51: 3; Jer. 30: 18, 19; Jonah 2: 9; 

John 11: 41, 42; Acts 28:15; Rom. 1: 21; 6:17; 

wecor. 1: 4,5; 15: 57; 2 Cor. 4:15; 9:12, 15; 

Phil. 1; 3-5; 4: 6, 7; 1 Tim. 1; 12+Rev. 7: 11, 12. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM, 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Legacy from a Micronesian. An interesting 
story connected with the loss of the Robert W. 
Logan is told in the Missionary Herald in 
regard to a native Micronesian sailor named 
Tara. He served for many years on the Morn- 
ing Star, both under Captain Bray and Cap- 
tain Garland, and was on the third vessel 
bearing that name which was wrecked in 1884. 
When the Robert W. Logan was built Tara 
became its mate, and just before the little 
schooner sailed from Honolulu, in 1890, he 
showed his devotion to the work and his 
appreciation of the American Board in a not- 
able way. Calling upon the agent of the 
Board, with his savings bank-book, he an- 
nounced that, should he be lost, his money, 
which amounted to over $700, was to be given 
to the American Board. When the Logan 
went to Japan last year Tara sailed with her 
and he is supposed to have been upon her 
when the vessel was lost. The legacy of $700 
which thus comes into the treasury of the 
Board is fraught with significance. 


Spanish Girls Honored. Readers of Life and 
Light will remember that for the second time 
in its history the Spanish government con- 
ferred its scholastic diploma upon some girls, 
when last June three students in the Gulick 
School were awarded these certificates for 
great excellence in study: one for psychology, 
one for Latin and one for Spanish literature, 
At the recent opening of the Institute of San 
Sebastian the diplomas were presented by the 
director with great ceremony. Two years 
ago, when the first diplomas were given to 
girls, the boys made an unmannerly disturb- 
ance, and this year, although the institute 
prohibited noise of any kind, they were but 
barely suppressed. The Spanish youths evi- 
dently do not relish heing outstripped by 
girls, who, as a clsss, they bad considered 
their intellectual inferiors from time im- 
memorial. These three girls from the Gulick 
School are now preparing to enter the uni- 
versity. 

The Alaska [ission. The latest reports from 
Alaska bring word that the mission at Cape 
Prince of Wales is by this time reopened 
under favorable conditions. Mr. Lopp writes 
that he has little fear of violence from the 
natives, On the contrary, they seem disposed 
to protect the interests and property of the 
mission, as is shown by the fact that one of 
the leading chiefs, having heard that a boy 
had broken into the schoolhouse, announced 
his intention to kill the offender. The report, 
however, proved false. It will be remem- 
bered that Titalk, the leader, was the only 
one of the three Eskimos connected with the 
murder of Mr. Thornton that escaped, the 
other two having been promptly put to death 
by the natives. But from Mr. Lopp we learn 
that after the revenue cutter Bear had left 
for the south Titalk returned to the cape, 
and his uncle, with a stern sense of justice, 
led him to the grave of the martyred mission- 
ary and shot him. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

A Colored F. R. G.S. A prominent figure in 
the Southern Presbyterian Church is Rev. W. 
H. Sheppard, a young colored man, who, 

_ though only thirty years of age, is one of 
the most eminent men of his race and enjoys 
the distinction of being the only American 
negro who has ever been made a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society. About a 
score of years ago a Httle yellow boy, the son 
of a barber in Virginia, was sent to Hampton 
Normal School, where he developed unusual 
intellectual ‘brilliancy. When he had com- 
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pleted the course he resolved to enter the 
ministry and go out as a missionary to the 
Congo State, and through the kindness of 
friends he was sent to Tuskaloosa, Ala., for 
training. Early in 1890, together with a white 
co-laborer, Mr. Sheppard went to Africa as 
a missionary of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church among the unknown races on the 
Congo. Full of romance and adventure is the 
story of how the two young men founded a 
mission among the Baketti tribe, 800 miles up 
the river, of how they became acquainted 
with a superior race of natives, who came 
from the interior to trade, and made arrange- 
ments to visit Bakuba Land, the home of 
these people. ; 
Mr. Sheppard’s fellow-worker fell a victim 
to fever, but the young colored man, in spite 
of the fact that the Belgian government had 
for years vainly attempted to gain entrauce 
to this region, studied the language and finally 
succeeded in winning the favor of the king of 
the Bakuba, who gave him permission to teach 
the Christian faith. In 1893 Mr. Sheppard was 
called home to give an account of his wonder- 
ful mission, and while in London was intro- 
duced to the Royal Geographical Society. 
The facts regarding his discoveries—geograph- 
ical and ethnological—were considered so in- 
teresting and important that he was elected a 
fellow of the society. It appears that the 
Bakuba have for ages possessed a marvel- 
ous degree of civilization, living in well-con- 
structed houses and having a remarkable 
knowledge of the fine arts. Mr. Sheppard is 
now in the United States, but in the spring 
will start on the journey back to his work 
among the Bakuba with re-enforcements. 


The Pariahs of Madras. The Pariahs of Ma- 
dras, who, as elsewhere in the dependency, 
comprise the majority of the agricultural pop- 
ulation, are at present complaining in the 
course of a petition to Parliament respecting 
competitive civil service examinations of their 
many deprivations. They describe their con- 
dition as little removed from grinding and 
debasing servitude, chiefly due to the Brah- 
mins. Im most parts of Mofussil the Pariahs 
are denied access to village caste schools, nor 
must they use village roads traversed by caste 
members, nor again draw water from the vil- 
lage tanks. Im several places a notice will 
thus appear: ‘‘ No thoroughfare. Pariahs pro- 
hibited.’’? It is no surprise to learn that these 
unhappy people heartily desire to live under 
a régime administered by European super- 
visors, who show a fairness, breadth of view 
and humane consideration which make them 
better fitted than Hindus for the arduous task 
of ruling mixed populations such as swarm in 
the Indian Empire. 


Nyassaland. In one of the current British 
monthlies the interesting region of British 
Southeast Central Africa known as Nyassa- 
land receives favorable notice from Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, the British commissioner. Whereas, 
in 1891, the Europeans all told numbered fifty- 
seven souls, with one trader and eight steam- 
ers, there are now no less than fourteen 
traders, fourteen steamers and over 100 boats. 
In the meantime the value of trade has risen 
from $100,000 to $500,000 annually, and the 
area under cultivation has increased from 300 
to 1,250 acres. The missionaries are today 
seven in number over against four at the 
earlier date: Three newspapers are issued. 
The Scotch missionaries have distinguished 
themselves the past twenty years in pioneer 
work among the Lake Nyassaitribes. At the 
present hour the Free Church mission is mak- 
ing a notable advance into the regions be- 
yond under the leadership of Dr. Laws, the 
famous mission superintendent at Bandarve, 
whom Mr. Johnston calls the greatest man in 
Nyassaland. 


A New View of Missionary Work. Dr. Ellin- 
wood said a significant thing at the recent 
meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of New 
York: ‘‘ Missionaries are not very popular 
things, nowadays, and mission meetings still 
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less so. But if we substitute the Greek words 
for the Latin, instead of missionaries, apostles, 
instead of mission boards, acts of the apostles, 
perhaps that puts a different phase on the 
matter.” 


WHY TOTAL ABSTINENCE? 


Herbert Welsh, the friend of the Indians, 
is also a stanch friend of temperance and puts 
in a telling way the argument for total absti- 
nence: 


The appeal for abstinence upon the ground 
of Christian expediency is, of necessity, made 
to those who accept Christian obligations 
and who acknowledge the leadership of 
Christ. No appeal to such persons can be 
successful unless it rest upon reason and 
truth; an attempt to hurry them along the 
path of specious argument to a false con- 
clusion must end in failure. But this cer- 
tainly we have a right—nay, it is our 
bounden duty—to urge, that men of Chris- 
tian profession shall awaken to a full reali- 
zation of the power and extent of intemper- 
ance; that they shall not blind themselves 
to the subtlety and audacity of the spirit 
by which the liquor traffic is inspired and 
controlled; that, being reasonable and Chris- 
tian, they shall not refuse to make a thor- 
ough and impartial examination of its 
record, its past and present triumphs, its 
efforts to gain the mastery over body and 
brain, home and state; that they shall be 
willing to trace its growth as an institution 
in our great cities, our towns, our rural 
communities; that they shall note its influ- 
ence upon legislation and mark its power 
in politics, compute its harvest of vice, 
crime and insanity. Nor let them ignore 
its effect upon social and domestic life, 
upon family peace, upon individual happi- 
ness. Having acquired a knowledge at once 
broad and accurate of the question at issue, 
with a full comprehension of the influence 
of example exerted by the strong upon the 
weak, with a clear understanding of the re- 
lations which exist between that man who 
stands upon the strong vantage ground of 
inherited moral force, of Christian training 
and profession and him who is swept by 
temptation begotten of a parent’s sin, who 
repents with ineffectual bitterness his slav- 
ery to a destroying habit, whose compan- 
ions and surroundings offer no pattern of 
uncompromising abstinence (in which for 
him alone is safety)—with all this distinctly 
in view let the Christian determine upon 
his course. Doubtless, if in the fear of God 
and in the noblest spirit of charity the 
choice be made, that decision will rest upon 
no selfish use of liberty and knowledge, 
but upon such as is consistent with the 
wisest and tenderest thought for the weaker 
brother for whom Christ died. 


WHAT ARE THE REAL FAOTS OF 
LIFE? 


It appears to me that it is the business of 
all imaginative literature to offer us a sanc- 
tuary from the world of the newspapers, in 
which we have to live whether we will or 
not. As in looking at a picture we must 
place ourselves at the proper distance to 
harmonize all its particulars into an effective 
whole, I am not sure that life is not seen in 
a truer perspective when it is seen in the 
fairer prospect of an ideal remoteness. 
Perhaps we must always go alittle way back 
in order to get into the land of romance, as 
Scott and Hawthorne did. And yet it is 
within us too. An unskillful story-teller al- 
ways raises our suspicion by putting a foot- 
note to any improbable occurrence to say 
‘this is a fact,’? and the so-called realist 
raises doubts in my mind when he assures 
me that he, and he alone, gives me the facts 
of life. Too often all I can say is, if these 
are the facts, I don’t want them. The 
police reports give more than I care for 
every day. But are they the facts? I had 
much rather believe them to be the acci- 
dental and transitory phenomena of our 
existence here. The real and abiding facts 
are those that are recognized as such by the 
soul when it is in that upper chamber of our 
being which is farthest removed from the 
senses and commerces with its true self. 
—J, R. Lowell, in Old English Dramatists. 
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ARTISTS’ PROOFS. 

By this title the first proofs taken from 
the plates and signed by the artist whose 
picture has been reproduced are known. 
They are the clearest and most perfect im- 
pressions, because the plates have not be- 
come worn, and the autograph of the artist, 
for which he receives an additional royalty, 
gives them an extra value. This however 
depends somewhat upon the number of 
them. If enough of them go into the mar- 
ket to destroy their rarity, of course their 
value is lessened. It would seem that the 
forgery of an artist’s signature to such a 
proof ought to be liable to a legal penalty, 
for the signature certainly is an important 
element in the money value of the proof. 
But two recent decisions in New York have 
taken the contrary view. 

A certain firm exhibited for sale proofs 
of two landscape etchings bearing what 
purported to be the artist’s signature but 
was really a forgery, the impressions them- 
selves also being imperfect and their selling 
price only ninety cents while the genuinely 
signed proofs of good quality bring five 
dollars apiece. Thus the market for the 
real article was interfered with and the 
artist’s reputation injured. He sued this 
and another firm for damages upon the 
grounds named and lost each case, the court 
granting him an injunction prohibiting 
future sales of the sort complained of but 
refusing him damages or even costs. 

In the trial of these particular cases it 
appeared that the complainant had been so 
careless of his own credit in one instance 
as to authorize others to affix an imitation 
of his signature to an unlimited number 
of proofs of a certain picture, during his 
absence from town, and for this he deserves 
the verdict which he has gained. - But more 
conscientious artists certainly ought to be 
protected. The law, as laid down by the 
court without regard to this special case, is 
that there is no redress for the forging of a 
signature to an artist’s proof. This deci- 
sion certainly seems to be as absurd as it is 
unjust. Probably it will be reversed by 
the higher courts should a test case be car- 
ried before them. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


The author of this volume, Rev. A. H. 
Smith, for twenty-two years a missionary 
of the American Board in China, possesses 
exceptional qualifications for writing a trust- 
worthy work. Unusually acute powers of 
observation, comparison and criticism are 
united in him with a strong sense of fair- 
ness and a large power of graphic descrip- 
tion and illustration. He disclaims special 
fitness characteristically as,follows: ‘‘ The 
circumstance that a person has lived for 
twenty-two years in China is no more a 
guarantee that he is competent to write of 
the characteristics of the Chinese, than the 


fact that another man has for twenty-two. 


years been buried in a silver mine is a proof 
that he is a fit person to compose a treatise 
on metallurgy, or on bimetallism.’’ But 
the fact that the man who has lived there 
is Arthur H. Smith will assure those who 
know him that his book is amply worth 
reading. 

It is not an account of mission work nor 
of life in China nor of politics or business, 
although these and other topics are touched 
upon now and then. It is an attempt to 
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show what the Chinese are, to portray som © 
of the chief mental and moral qualities of 
the people, e. g., Politeness, The Disregard 
of Accuracy, The Absence of Nerves, The 
Absence of Public Spirit, Mutual Suspicion, 
etc. The opening chapter, on Face—which 
means many things, keeping up appearances 
as often as anything else—is a good intro- 
duction to the spirited, instructive book 
which follows. There are chapters on 
Chinese religion, philosophy, political con- 
ditions, etc., but these are only incidental or 
supplementary, although very valuable. 

The impression left, and intended to be 
left, upon the reader is that the Chinese are 
a wonderfully self-contradictory, puzzling, 
almost incomprehensible people, hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years behind most of 
the remainder of the world in enlightened 
development, sturdily hostile to influences 
from without and equally difficult to be in- 
fluenced from within, beyond the reach of 
the shrewdest diplomacy, and to be trans- 
formed only by a radical revolution in per- 
sonal character, a thing of which nothing 
but the knowledge of the divine omnipo- 
tence and love seems to justify an ex- 
pectation. 

The volume, the chapters of which ap- 
peared first in the North China Daily News 
of Shanghai and which were published in 
book form in that city four years ago, now 
makes its appearance here for the first time. 
Its publication is very timely as public at- 
tention is fixed upon China just at present 
with more than ordinary closeness. It will 
do good service in giving to the world a 
true idea of Chinese character as it is and 
is likely long to remain, although the out- 
come of the present war may be the up- 
heaving of even the stolid Chinese out of 
the deep ruts of their barbaric life and their 
conceited self-admiration and the beginning 
of better things, in which case the gospel 
will reveal among them its power afresh. 
It already has much fruit to show in view 
of existing hindrances. The book has 
some good illustrations. [Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. $3.00.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Two volumes of sermons by English 
preachers, each of whom is known and hon- 
ored here, are before us. One is Dr. R. F. 
Horton’s The Cartoons of St. Mark [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.50], a series of familiar 
yet carefully studied expository discourses 
taken down as uttered and, although cor- 
rected, still alive with the glow of actual 
delivery. In a remarkable degree they il- 
lustrate what good expository preaching is. 
The salient features of the gospel are se- 
lected skillfully and portrayed, explained 
and enforced with telling faithfulness and 
wisdom. This is preaching such as people 
always are ready to listen to. The likening 
of the chapters of the gospel to cartoons 
also is a felicitous introduction and far from 
involving any great stretch of the imagina- 
tion. The reader will find his heart touched 
and drawn toward Christ while his intelli- 
gence is stirred and informed at the same 
time.—The other volume is Dr. Alexan- 
der Maclaren’s Christ?}s Musts and Other 
Sermons [Macmillan & Co. $1.25]. These 
discourses, also, evidently are examples of 
the author’s regular pulpit work. There 
always isa fine flavor of tender spirituality 
in Dr. Maclaren’s preaching which gives it 
rare power, and it is evident here. There 
are mental freshness and force in these 
pages, although they are not strikingly con- 
spicuous. Yet the sermons have true power 
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and it lies in the facts that they move on 
the level of the common mind, translating 
the highest truths into plain speech, and 
that they abound in that practical yet pas- 
sionate longing to win souls which proves 
the preacher to be the Master’s chosen fol- 
lower and representative. 

Mr. J. P. Kelley says in the first line of 
his little volume, The Law of Service 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], that it is 
‘‘a radical book, setting forth uncurrent 
views.”? We have failed to discover in it 
by careful reading anything especially radi- 
cal or novel. But there is in it consider- 
able wisdom in reference to moral, religious 
and some other classes of themes, and we 
have read it with both interest and profit. 
It is ‘a study in Christian Altruism” and 
itis suggestive, but it is suggestive rather 
here or there and upon this or that minor 
point than because its course of thought 
leads up to any clear and impressive con- 
clusion. Indeed it seems deficient in this 
particular.—A much more practical and 
effective study of the same great theme is 
found in the story entitled How John and I 
Brought up the Child [American Sunday 
School Union. 80 cents], a prize story by 
Elizabeth Grinnell. It is based evidently 
upon the everyday experience of two large- 
hearted and large-minded parents who tried 
to bring up their boy in a sensible and 
Christian manner. It is a graphic tale and 
many will return to it for a long time after 
they have read it, for suggestions. It is so 
truly religious, although far enough from 
being ostentatiously pious in tone, that we 
prefer to classify it under this head. 

The external form and finish of A Book 
of Heavenly Birthdays [A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.50], by E. V. B., catch the eye 
pleasantly and the little volume certainly 
is a handsome specimen of the printer’s 
art. The aptness of the title will not seem 
perfectly clear to some. The author has 
collected the sayings of many authors sug- 
gested by death and the grave and has 
classified them. Many of them are instinct 
with the faith and joy of Christianity yet 
the dominant tone of the book is more 
somber than we like. This will be felt to 
be only suitable by many readers. But it 
strikes us as more likely to fit the moods 
of those inclined to be morbid and to dwell 
unduly upon their woes than of those who 
grieve yet hope and rejoice at the same 
time.— Comfort for the Bereaved [Cran- 
ston & Curts. 25 cents], by W. E. McLen- 
nan, contains Scriptural selections upon one 
page and calm, judicious Christian sugges- 
tions upon the opposite page throughout 
the book. It is not at all unique or strik- 
ing yet it is serviceable, 

Dr. Cuyler continues to labor tellingly by 
his pen and another religious work, appar- 
ently freshly written, is Christianity in the 
Home [Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00]. It 
deals tenderly and wisely with a considera- 
ble range of such religious topics as suggest 
themselves naturally to one of large experi- 
ence and the book cannot fail to do great 
good,— Here too is another book, of a de- 
votional cast, from Rev. Andrew Murray. 
It is ‘* Jesus Himself”? [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 50 cents] and it embodies two ad- 
dresses which originally were printed in 
the South African Pioneer. If not original 
in any marked degree, it is nevertheless de- 
yout and helpful.—lIn the three volumes 
of Step by Step Through the Bible [Thomas 
Nelson & Sons] Miss Edith Ralph has se- 
lected the salient features of the Old, Testa- 
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ment and the Gospel narratives and has 
described them in a simple, pleasant and 
decidedly effective manner for the benefit 
of little children. They will like her work. 
—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
brought out a very handsome edition of 
that standard work® which has delighted 
and profited so many thousands of children, 
not to mention their elders, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress [$6.00]. It is printed and 
bound in exceptionally beautiful style and 
there are more than a dozen full-page illus- 
trations. 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 

The third volume of the Memoirs of Chan- 
cellor Pasquier [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50], edited by the Duc d’ Audiffret-Pas- 
quier and translated by C. E. Rolhe, covers 
the years 1814-15. The volume intensifies 
the impressions received from its two pred- 
ecessors. It reveals still more clearly the 
ample opportunities of forming correct 
opinions which the author enjoyed as well 
as his temperate and self-controlled exer- 
cise of his powers as an on-looker and his- 
torian. It also reveals unmistakably the 
progressive decay alike of Napoleon’s abil- 
ities, power and popularity. The dramatic 
episode of his return from Elba is treated 
with less fervor than most historians have 
exhibited. Indeed the tranquillity of the 
author’s style seldom is broken. Yet his 
subject is too important and his own inter- 
est in it too engrossing for his style ever to 
grow dull, The narrative here given of the 
course of events in Paris and elsewhere im- 
mediately after the emperor’s final fall is of 
much significance to the student of history 
and politics and, so far as we can recall, is 
related nowhere else so fully and at the 
same time so impartially. Apparently at 
least one more volume of this work is to 
come and, when completed, the work will 
be perhaps the most largely and perma- 
nently valuable of all which have been 
written about the Napoleonic period. 

The life of the late Rev. Cushing Eells, 
D. D., has been written by his son, Rev. 
Myron Eells, D. D., and the Cong. 8.8. & 
Pub. Society has just issued it under the 
title Father Eells or the Results of Fifty-five 
Years of Missionary Labor in Washington 
and Oregon [$1.25]. Rev. L. H. Hallock, 
D. D., has supplied the introduction. Itisa 
a clear, full, enjoyable record of aremarkable 
career. In fact it is morethan a biography. 
It is the history of a great civilizing, edu- 
cating, evangelizing movement in the North- 
west which has accomplished political as 
well as social and religious results of great 
and lasting moment. Many afamous states- 
man has left a less honorable and an 
actually less apparent mark upon his coun- 
try’s history than the simple and unassum- 
ing yet shrewd, energetic and consecrated 
pioneer of whom these pages treat. His 
wife also receives fitting honor and this 
story of their self-sacrificing labors for 
Christ and their fellowmen and of what they 
were privileged to see accomplished by those 
labors is romantic and exciting in spite of 
the author’s avoidance of rhetorical display 
in his narrative. The book should go into 
every Sunday school library and should be 
read generally. 

Erasmus is more famous now certainly 
than Father Eells, but it is a question 
whether he ever did as much as the latter 
for his fellowmen. The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50] 
contain a course of the late Prof. J. A. 
Froude’s brilliant and effective historical 
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lectures. Hrasmus certainly was a man of 
exceptional learning and considerable tem- 
porary influence. But he lacked proper 
self-respect in early life, being willing to 
accept and even ask for money from almost 
any one and later-exhibited so much timid- 
ity and willingness to compromise rather 
than stand up boldly for his beliefs that he 
cuts a somewhat sorry figure. He is far 
from being conspicuously enviable or admi- 
rable as Mr. Froude has portrayed him. 
Froude’s picture is vivid and his historical 
style shows some correction of early de- 
fects. His book is as interesting as it is 
valuable but will not increase the world’s 
respect for Erasmus.—Principal R, L. 
Ottley has outlined the career of another 
ancient worthy of the church, Lancelot An- 
drewes [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00], one 
of the leading bishops of the Anglican 
Church in the times of Elizabeth and James 
I. He was a man of wide repute and influ- 
ence and left some devotional and other lit- 
erary remains. But little is heard of him 
now except in certain Anglican circles, and 
this book does not appeal to a large body of 
readers. It is well written without exhibit- 
ing special merits and _ it-has a real value to 
students of English history. 


STORIES. 


William Black’s new novel, Highland 
Cousins [Harper & Bros. $1.75] cannot be 
ranked with his best books. It depicts va- 
rious types of the Highland character skill- 
fully but the story runs a little heavily and 
occasionally an occurrence seems _ intro- 
duced because it is striking or amusing in 
itself without much attention to its rele- 
vance. We like it but it is far less likeable 
than half a dozen others from the same pen. 
—Daudet’s Tartarin on the Alps [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents] may come under 
this head as a story of travel and adventure, 
although it is not a novel. Yet there is del- 
icate and vigorous character-drawing in it. 
It is pervaded by the author’s genial humor 
and is intensely funny without ever falling 
below the level of refined and cultured fun. 
The translation is good and the edition com- 
pact and tasteful. It is turning from the 
fanciful to the real in earnest to lay Tar- 
tarin aside and take up Mrs. Oliphant’s Sir 
Robert's Fortune [Harper & Bros. $1.50]. 
Masculine meanness and cowardice and 
feminine loyalty to an ideal shape the for- 
tunes of the leading characters. The story 
is sad but one reads it eagerly to the end. 
Whether purposely or accidentally it points 
the moral that elderly wisdom often is bet- 
ter than youthful in forecasting matrimo- 
nial probabilities. 

Masculine meanness and cowardice are 
illustrated also in Mr. F, T. Clark’s On 
Cloud Mountain [Harper & Bros. $1.00] 
but masculine truth and vigor and feminine 
gentleness and firmness also are conspicu- 
ous. The story is a more than ordinarily 
vigorous, delicate and rewarding study of 
homely life in Colorado. The common 
humanity of all, even the most grotesque 
of the eccentric characters, is touchingly 
impressed. It is a somber but very able 
story and its somberness brightens into 
light and gladness at last. 

A strong contrast is found in a sprightly 
and amusing tale of society love, Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford’s new story, Love in Idle- 
ness [$2.00], which the Macmillans have 
brought out. It is a Bar Harbor romance 
and is short but lively. The heroine has 
considerable individuality and the local 
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coloring is good. It isa pleasant story for a 
leisure hour, which probably is all which it 
was meant to be.-——Not whom shall the 
heroine accept but who is the rightful 
heroine is the point in A Family Dilemma 
[Porter & Coates. $1.25], by Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie. Things become very much mixed 
and then a single clue is followed out and 
relief comes. The management of the plot 
reminds one of the novels of thirty years 
ago, yet the story is fresh and spirited and 
not lacking in modern attractiveness,—— 
The Vagabonds [Macmillan & Co. $1.50], 
by Margaret L. Woods, is of somewhat su- 
perior workmanship. Life and love in an 
English circus company are its themes and 
no little skill is shownin representing them. 
We will not betray the plot, indeed there is 
not much of a plot to be betrayed. But the 
author has not only made the dreary and 
often sordid life of her circus people inter- 
esting by revealing its genuine humanity, 
but she also has thrown out into bold relief 
against it one of the most touching exam- 
ples of generous self-sacrifice in modern 
literature. The book is written with great 
power. 

Miss Katharine P. Wormeley has trans- 
lated a charming little tale from the French 
of Paul Bourget, A Saint [Roberts Bros. 
$1.00], into graceful English. We will not 
risk lessening its interest for the reader by 
describing it. Suffice it to say that the 
simple little narrative is inspiring in the 
best sense and contains some wonderfully 
skillful characterizations.——Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s Olivia [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25] 
is English and its interest centers chiefly in 
a somewhat unjustifiable but amusing and 
comparatively unharmful escapade. It is 
hardly worth being taken as the pivot of a 
book but the story certainly is quite inter- 
esting.—Somewhat the same sort of a 
story, although without any such distin- 
guishing feature, is Two Girls [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.25.] Itis a Virginian story 
chietly and Amy E. Blanchard wrote it and 
Ida Waugh illustrated it. It describes 
pleasant people in an agreeable manner and 
suggests many sensible lessons without 
losing its character as a genuine story. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The ex-Empress Eugenie of France was 
for many years one of the foremost figures 
of Europe. For nearly as many she has 
lived in almost absolute retirement in Eng- 
land, and her name seldom is mentioned. 
Much has been declared in regard to her 
imperial career and both to her credit and 
discredit. Inasmuch as the end of her 
earthly life cannot now be far distant it 
might have been well for M. Pierre de Lano 
to have delayed the publication of his book, 
The Empress Eugenie [Dodd, Mead Co. 
$1.25], until she had been laid to rest. 
There is no evident reason for issuing it 
now. But in itself it is of great interest 
and some historic importance. It analyzes 
her character with kindly yet unshrinking 
acuteness. It reveals her as innocent of 
many sins ascribed to her yet as often 
thoughtless and frivolous, and always dur- 
ing her later reign as interfering and dom- 
ineering in politics, frequently with the 
most mischievous results. It exhibits her 
as a stern, injudicious, dictatorial mother 
and as a wife making much trouble for her 
husband, although fondly beloved by him 
and never unfaithful to him in the least. 
It is not an attractive picture of her which 
is drawn, although she does not seem wholly 
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at fault for her shortcomings, and the em- 
peror makes much the better figure. The 
author has had access to some important 
and hitherto unpublished papers and his 
narrative affords inherent evidence of its 
truthfulness. 

Mr. S. A. Drake has followed up his pre- 
vious popular historical writings with a 
book on The Making of the Ohio Valley 
States, 1660-1887 [Charles Scribner’s Sous. 
$1.50]. It is carefully studied, well out- 
lined, written with vigor and interest, and 
freely illustrated. Young people will value 
it and learn from it and it contains as much 
upon its theme as most oldér people care to 
learn of such history. Prof, Brander 
Matthews’s Vignettes of Manhattan [Harper 
& Bros. $1.50] may be said to relate his- 
tory in process of being made. It contains 
a dozen of his recent sketches of scenes and 
peoplein New York City. They are graphic, 
lifelike pictures of everyday persons and 
occurrences with the realism softened with- 
out being blurred by the author’s literary 
grace and are delightfully readable. 
Messrs. Roberts Bros. have brought out a 
handsome two-volume edition of Moliere 
[$3.00], translated by Miss Wormeley whose 
skill in that line is now well proven. She 
has put Molitre into most acceptable Eng- 
lish and with much fidelity.  Balzac’s in- 
troduction to the edition issued by Moliére 
as a publisher is reproduced and there is a 
criticism by Sainte-Beuve as. well as com- 
ments by other critics. The first volume 
includes The Misanthrope and Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme and the second Tartuffe, Les 
. Précieuses Ridicules and George Dandin. 

Most, if not all, of the articles which 
make up From Blomidon to Smoky and Other 
Papers (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], 
by the late Frank Bolles, already have ap- 
peared in one or another magazine, It is 
enough to say that they relate to natural 
scenery and bird life and character, espe- 
cially the latter, and that they are excep- 
tionally delightful and instructive. Toread 
a page anywhere is to surrender to the 
charm of the book. Not only specialists in 
respect to birds but everybody must enjoy 
it.——Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop’s Among 
the Thibetans [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00] 
is republished in a neat edition. It is a 
pleasant narrative of travel and adventure 
in a wild country and of decided interest. 
——Mrs. Christine T. Herrick in The Chaf- 
ing-Dish Supper [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents] opens with two chapters of gen- 
eral remarks and directions and then sup- 
plies nearly a hundred pages of details. 
Housekeepers will find it very convenient 
and trustworthy,——Of the Yawcob Strauss 
series of dialect poems, by Charles Follen 
Adams, two or three certainly are well 
known and all are characterized by genial 
humor. They are Der Oak und der Vine, 
Leedle Yawcobd Strauss, Vas Marriage a 
Failure? and Yawcob’s Tribulations [L. 
Prang & Co. Each 25 cents]. There is a 
deal of sound sense in them and they are 
illustrated in colors. 


NOTES. 

— Mr. T. B. Aldrich has gone to Japan 
and India to gather materials for a new book. 

—— It is proposed to publish a complete 
edition of the works of Guy de Maupassant, 

—— Thomas Hardy’s new story, The Simple- 
ton, will appear next year in Harper’s Maga- 
aine as a serial. 


— The last page of the second, the con- 
cluding, volume of the Standard Dictionary is 
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now in type and the book soon will be ready 
for delivery. 


—— The prefect of police in St. Petersburg 
has just fined a certain bookseller three hun- 
dred roubles, with the option of being impris- 
oned for six weeks, for underselling his com- 
petitors! 


— The Art Institute of Chicago has re- 
ceived from the widow of the late Henry Field 
his collection of forty-one valuable paintings, 
chiefly of the modern French school and all 
exceptionally fine works. 


—— Five English authors are to combine in 
writing a story, each contributing a chapter 
independently, and each chapter is to be illus- 
trated by a different artist. Two of the au- 
thors are J. K. Jerome and Barry Payn. 


— There is opposition to the proposed 
monument at Mayence in honor of Heine, and 
it is asserted—probably without reason—to 
have been inspired by the Emperor William 
on the grounds that the poet was a Jew and 
hated Germany but loved France. 


—— Maurus Joékai, the famous Hungarian 
author, to the celebration of whose literary 
jubilee we called attention early this year, is 
dangerously ill, having tried to kill himself 
while broken down by overwork. He has 
written more than a hundred novels, not to 
mention other literary productions of all sorts. 


—— The only known copy of the Soldiers’ 
Pocket Bible, commonly called Cromwell’s 
Soldiers’ Bible, is in the British Museum li- 
brary in London. Butitis being reproduced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock in facsimile. It will have 
a preface by Lord Wolseley and an introduc- 
tion describing its origin and other particu- 
lars about it. 


—— It is remarkable how reputations differ. 
The late Mrs. Augusta Webster, an English 
author, whose nom de plume often was Cecil 
Home, was regarded by some critics as next 
to Browning in ability as a dramatist and 
poet. Yet probably not one American in ten 
thousand ever heard of her, nor can her do- 
mestic fame have been great or she must have 
become known here. 


—— The following item from the Literary 
World is of general interest: 


To the Gibbon Commemoration Committee 
have been added the names of some of the 
most distinguished historical scholars as dele- 
gates from the English, Scotch and Irish uni- 
versities, and from France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland and Switzerland. A small literary 
committee has been nominated to arrange the 
details of the proposed exhibition of MSS., 
portraits and relics, with Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son as chairman, together with the president 
of the Commemoration (when elected), Lord 
Acton, Mr. Maunde Thompson, Mr. Hubert 
Hall and Mr. P. Edward Dove. The Gibbon 
MSS. at Sheffield Park have been examined 
and prove to contain a good deal of unpub- 
lished matter of interest. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. By W. D. Howells. 
pp. 399. $3.00. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN G. 
WHITTIER. pp. 542. $2.00. 
PHILIP AND His WIFE. By Margaret Deland. pp. 


438. $1.25. 
THREE Boys ON AN ELECTRICAL BOAT. By John 
Trowbridge. pp. 215. $1.00. 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST. By Kate Douglass Wiggin. 
259. $1.50. 


Cong. S. S.& Pub. Society. Boston. 
SNOWED IN. By Willis Boyd Allen. pp. 192. $1.00. 
THE DoTry SERIES: Dotty’s Christmas, Dotty’s 

cee Like a Story, How Billy Helped the Church, 
illy’s Motto, In Search of a Fortune. By Kate 

W.and E. M. Hamilton. Six vols. pp.50-70each. 

$2.00. : 

SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Lessons. By the Monday Club. pp. 383. $1.25. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
MARIE. By Laura BE. Richards. pp. 96. 50 cents. 
Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 

Brook FARM MEeEmorRs. By J. T. Codman. 
335. $2.00. 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 3 
A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. Compiled by W. W. 

Rupert. 372. 65 cents. 
W.A. Wilde & Co. Boston. 

SELEOT NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 
By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and M. A. Peloubet. 
pp. 346. $1.25. 

Wright & Potter Printing Co. Boston. 

TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS OF LABOR. pp. 311. 


pp- 


pp. 
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Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D. pp. 507. $6.00. 

ELDER CONKLIN. By Frank Harris. pp. 277. $1.25. 


PERSONALITY HUMAN AND DIVINE. By J. R. Dl 
ingworth. pp. 274. $1.75. 


ASOLANDO. By Rovert Browning. pp. 279. $1.50. 
KENSINGTON PALACE IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN 
Mary II. By Emma Marshall. pp. 336. $1.50. 
MAURICE. By the Countess of Jersey. pp. 190. 
$1.50. 
D. Appleton & Coy New York. 

Sones OF THE Sou. By F. L. Stanton. pp. 217. 
$1.50. 

CHRIS, THE MODEL MakER. By W. O. Stoddard. 
pp. 287. $1.50. j 

THE PATRIOT SCHOOLMASTER. By Hezekiah But- 
terworth. pp. 233. $1.50. 

MADBELEINE’S RESOUE. By Jeanne Schultz. pp 
176. $1.00. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAvy. By 
E.S. Maclay. Vol. II. pp. 640. $7.00. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE BPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By 
Prof. F. Codet,D.D. pp. 621. $4.50. 

THE ODES OF HORACE. Translated by W. E. Glad- 
stone. pp. 154. $1.50. 

THE BIRD’Ss CALENDAR. By H. &. Parkhurst. pp. 
351. $1.50. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFREY HAMLIN. By 
Henry Kingsley. 2vols. pp.310each. $2.00. 

Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
By Rey. H. A. Stimson. 


pp. 149. 75 cents. 


FORTY WITNESSES TO SuCCESS. By Charles Towns- 


end. pp.148. 75 cents. 
FUNDAMENTALS. By W.F. Markwick. pp. 276. 75 
cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 


Essays AND ADDRESSES. pp- 
529. $2.00. 
MARGARET ARNOLD’S CHRISTMAS AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. By Mary D. Brine. pp. 322. $2.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
IOLA, THE SENATOR’S DAUGHTER. By M. L. Hill- 
house, LL.B. pp.501. $1.25. 
SONGS FROM THE WOODS OF MAINE, By Julia H. 
May. pp.139. $1.50. ' 
Funk & Wagnalls Co: New York. 


By Phillips Brooks. 


JOSEPH ADDISON: SELECTED ESSAYS. pp. 175. 175 
cents. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH: A SELECTION FROM His 
WORKS. pp. 287. $1.00. 


Fleming H. Revell. New York, 
THE CORONATION HyMNAL. Compiled by Rev. Drs. 
A.J. Gordon and A. T. Pierson. 75 cents. 
THE WORKER’S WEAPON. By J. H. Elliott. 
50 cents. , 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. By Anthony Hope. pp. 


pp. 98. 


195. 75 cents. 
THE INDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS. By Anthony 
Hope. pp. 222. 75 cents. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. By Lord Byron. 
pp. 283. 75 cents. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York. 
IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. By J. M. Ox 
ley. pp.398. $1.50. 
Fhe Merriam Co. New York, 

THE Lost ARMY. By T. W. Knox. pp. 296. $1.50. 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. New York. 
THANKSGIVING SERMONS AND OUTLINE ADDRESSES. 
Compiled and edited by W. E. Ketcham, D.D 

pp. 330. $1.50. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
Mr. JERVIS. By B.M.Croker. pp. 397, $1.00. 


BY REEF AND PALM. By Louis Becke. pp. 220 
$1.00. 
k. H. Woodward Co. Baltimore. 
TALKS TO CHILDREN ABOUT JESUS. By Mrs. G. E 


Morton. pp. 320. $1.50. 
Edwards & Broughton. Raleigh, N.C. 
A ScHOOL HISTORY OF THE NEGRO RACE. By BE. A 
Johnson, LL.B. pp.188. 56 cents. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. ; 
A Book OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. By E.V.B 
pp. 218. $1.50. : 
THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE. By Rey. T. C. 
Hall. pp.190. $1.00. 
REMINISCENCES OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. By G. 
P.A. Healy. pp. 221. $1.50. 


JEWISH TALES. By Leopold Von 8. Masoch. pp. 
317. 

THE PRICE OF PEACE. By A. W. Ackerman. pp. 
390. $1.25. 


pp- 269. $1.25. 


In BirpD LAND. By L.S. Keyser. 
By Demetrios Bikélas. 


TALES FROM THE AUGEAN. 
pp. 258. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

AN OUTLINE HANDBOOK OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By W. A. Stevens and E. De W. Burton. pp. 45 
50 cents. 

Wright & Potter Printing Co. Boston. 

LABOR CHRONOLOGY. 1893. ~By H. C. Wadlin. 
45. 


pp 
MAGAZINES. 


October.—QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS.— 
HARTFORD SEMINARY RECORD. 


November. CENTURY.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—OUR 
LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY.—FORUM.—GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING.— CHAP-BOOK.— MUSIC.— TRUTH. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—POPULAR AS- 
TRONOMY.—OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS.-BOOKBUYER, 
—TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.—PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—ED- 
UCATIONAL REVIEW.—PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.— 
DONAHOE’S.— ALTRUISTIC REVIEW.— BLUE AND 
GRAY.— LITERARY NEWS.— OVERLAND.— COSMO- 
POLITAN.—SANITARIAN.—BOOK NEWS.—BIBLICAL 
WORLD. 


— 


The New York State Constitutional Conyen- 
tion erred in not reporting favorably upon the 
proposition brought before it, viz., to recognize 
the righteousness of the principle of local op- 
tion, local prohibition of the liquor business. 


15 November 1894 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 

Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, dis- 
cusses, in the Christian Leader, The Church 
as a Force in Industrial Life. He says: “I 
know of no platform whereupon the various 
classes that contribute to our industrial life 
cam meet in union, and learn one another’s 
motives and desires, so fit as that of the 
Christian Church. But it must be the church 
of the living Christ... . It must be a church 
that shall put the emphasis on the affections 
rather than the intellect, on love rather than 
belief.” But Mr. Wadlin is careful to guard 
this statement against misinterpretation, for 
he says: ‘“‘A warm heart without knowledge 
equally with wide knowledge without sym- 
pathy may carry one far astray on these sub- 
jects as on many others. The ethical teacher, 
sometimes with deplorable lack of knowl- 
edge, brought for the first time to a serious 
consideration of this actual world in which 
men live, rather than the contemplation of 
some other world to enter which men die, 
seeing the wrong, the injustice, the suffering, 
that which under imperfect conditions always 
has existed, and which, until society is con- 
trolled entirely by just men made perfect, 
will continue to exist, cries out against it, 
and would immediately force into new chan- 
nels what can only be changed through the 
orderly processes of development.” 

Rey. Dr. 8. J. Niccolls of St. Louis, a leader 
among Western Presbyterians, says in the 
Interior that the plan of assembly control 
of the Presbyterian theological seminaries, 
which the latter are asked to accept peacefully 
if not gladly, is “‘serious in its nature,” a 
departure from the historical position, to be 
opposed, first, because it requires the directors 
of seminaries ‘‘ to divest themselves of a trust 
which has been sacredly confided to them”’; 
second, because ‘it does not give as good 
security for doctrinal soundness as the pres- 
ent method of control,’’ the truth being ‘‘ that 
the assembly has more need of the seminaries 
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for anchorage in sound doctrineé than the semi- 
naries have of the assembly ’”’; and, third, be- 
cause it demands a legal impossibility of some 
of the seminaries. He believes also that ‘‘a 
seminary can afford to be anchored toa written 
confession and to the Word of God, but it 
cannot afford to be anchored to the changing 
majority of the General Assembly.”’ 

Henry Loomis Nelson, in his article accom- 
panying the fine portrait of Gen. O. O. How- 
ard which Harper’s Weekly printed last week, 
said: ‘‘ He is a man of large human interests. 
His activities have stretched out beyond his 
military life. He is known as a ‘Christian 
soldier,’ for he is possessed of the religious 
enthusiasms which marked the fighting men 
of the religious wars, that nerved the arms 
and aroused the spirits of the Huguenots, the 
Puritans and the Catholics, and that later 
were manifested by Havelock and Gordon. 
General’ Howard has carried his religion 
everywhere. He is an enthusiast anda lover 
of his kind. His democratic simplicity has 
made him beloved, and his interest in public 
and social questions other than those relating 
to the army has brought him nearer to the 
people than soldiers usually get.” 


ABROAD. 


The Independent (N. Y.) quotes Rev. Newman 
Hall of London as approving Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent utterance on the temperance question, 
Says the veteran-'temperance advocate: “I 
think that I agree with what Mr. Gladstone 
apparently advocates, namely, that the ques- 
tion should be submitted to local option 
everywhere, and that, where the veto is not 
carried and public houses continue, the 
Gothenburg system should be put in opera- 
tion. Iam in favor of prohibition, but where 
that is not possible I think it would be better 
for the municipality to take over the trade. 
My policy is to proceed gradually and to get 


what one can as an earnest of something more. | 


I should begin by closing public houses on 
Sunday, then lessening their number and 
shortening the hours of sale.’’ 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
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CHRISTMAS 
PILGRIM CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES 
THE CHILD WONDERFUL. 
| Our New Service, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2. 


And 7 Other Christmas Services, 
| 8 pp., 100 copies, $2.00; 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00. 


Send for Samples, 2 cents each. 


| Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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Order. 


$1.00 a year 
IO cents a copy 
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article by the Rev. John R. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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THE Lapires’ HoME JouRNAL will publish as one 
of the features for 1895, a vigorous and trenchant 


Through the Church 
into Society 


Dealing with the methods employed by social 
strugglers in using the church and its influence 
to get a foothold in New York society. 


> 9 
King’s Daughters 
A page of heart to heart talks by Mrs. Margaret Bottome, President of the 
This department has so grown in popularity during the past three 
years that thousands of “ Daughters” send us large clubs of subscribers. 


Paxton, D. D., entitled 
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a A Fifty-Two- aveek ‘Feast ! 


HARPER'S | 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 


Some Rit 15 to 20 Weeks 

©) SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe 
THE RED BOOK. By Ellen Douglas Deland 
AFLOAT WITH THE FL AG. By. W. J. Henderson 
THE ’SCUTNEY MAIL, By Sophie Swett 
? CORPORAL FRED. By Capt. Charles King 
) FALES’S OSHIA. By Eva Wilder McGlasson 
ON AN ARIZONA TRAM.» By Capt. C, A. Curtis 


EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 
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» THE NAVY - - ADMIRAL GHERARDI 

) THE ARMY - - - - GENERAL MILES 

THE AUTHOR - - LEW. WALLACE 

THE MUSICIAN - - THEODORE THOMAS 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 

SQ) @) Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 
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OF HISTORIC INTEREST, 


The Story of the Pilgrims. 


By Rev. MoRTON DexTER. Price, $1.25. 

The story of the Pilgrims is a fascinating one, but 
until now no readable book has been accessible which 
gaye ina small compass the history of these early 
Independents. In thts book the essential facts are 
given in a way both scholarly and popular, and the 
book will bean especially valuable one for the Scrooby 
Clubs which are being formed so widely among young 
people for the study of Congregational history and 
polity. 


The Days of Prince Maurice. 


By MAry O. Nurrine, author of ‘ Wil- 
liam the Silent.’’ Price, $1.50 


The history of the last years of the war in which 
the Netherlands threw off the yoke of Spain is here 
related in a clear and pi: “‘turesque manner. It isan 
inspiring book for young people and should find a 
place in every Sunday schoo! and general library. 
It will be useful as a text-book for students of this 
interesting period, and the general reader will cal 
its clear and vivid statements of the way in which 
the Netherlanders fought for their freedom. 


NEW. A PERFECT TEXT FINDER. 


Walker’s 
Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


One alphabet for all words. 

50,000 more references than Cruden’s. 
Oompact and of a size handy for use. 

Well printed, on good paper}; strongly bound. 


980 pp., Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


NOW READY! 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894 


CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS. The new Can- 
tata. By Dr. W. HOWARD DOANR. Especially attract- 
ive for young people, and will be greatly enjoyed by 
the old folks, Full of bright, innocent amusement. 
Dialogues, Recitations, and ‘Charming Music. 30 
cents, postpaid. 


THE PROMISED REDEEMER. Christmas 
Service Noi lj. For the Sunday School. By the Rey. 
ROBERT LOWRy. Anexcellent arrangement of Scrip- 
ture for responsive readings. fiesh, stirring and 
forceful music. The service so constructed that 
recitations and other exercises may be introduced if 
desired. & cents, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTMAS WHEEL FEAST. By Mrs. 
tw W. F. CRAFTS and H,. P. MAIN. A newand picturesque 
‘ service for the little folks. 6 cents, postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No.25. Bright, original 


Carols by popular composers, 4 cents, postpaid. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
No. 5, eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid. Selectious of 
appropriate poetry and prose. Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4, eight 
pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


IS SSSS SS SES®ESSOSOS 
xX MA CHRISTMAS BELLS, 
CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
MU S | C PRINCE OF PEACR, 8 excel-= 
lent Christmas Services for the §. S.C 
with Resp. Rdgs. Rect’s and Carols. Illt’d. Title pps. 
Pr. be ea. $4.00 per 100. Spec. eps. of the 8 for 10e in stps 
CANTATAS: THE PROPHET OF NAZA-5 
KETH. (sacred) for the Choir andSS. SANTA® 
CLAUS JR. (piano or full orches acemp)for young 't 
people SANTA CLAUS VISION for juveniles. = 
ete price 30¢ ea. 83.25 per doz. post pd. e 
Geo. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St Chica sock mn Le 
Disuesesasaseoecoe. eceooeoce 
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THE 
e e ‘wey 
estminster Series “olla 
1895 of Lesson Helps and Say, 
Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. Illustrated Papers. 5 


Enlarged and Improved. The Best and the Cheapest. 
Sample copies free. 


WHAT ONE PASTOR SAYS OF THE 
WESTMINSTER QUARTERLIES 


HEY more than meet my expectations. I cannot 

see anything to add. It is marvelous that you Y 
have put so many valuable features in so small a compass. wis 
I fully endorse them and in every feature. Would also i YY 
comimend the wise and learned way in which you have 
dealt with subjects upon which there are differences of 
opinion. The tendency of the entire quarter’s lessons has y, 
been to move persons nearer the truth, and make them 
more anxious to have Christ sway them in all things. 
You have iny hearty appreciation of, and thanks for, the 
excellence you have given us in every department of our 
Westminster Quarterlies. They have no equals, and far 


S excel all other Sabbath-school lesson helps.’’ 
Ss <> 
\ v 
l cp ieaw ss Siren wars, 
= asf (Forwar) 
: he Sabbath-= isi 
y vp Illustrated Papers | The ee School Visitor 
i The Morning Star 
(gi \\ the Sunbea:n 
2 
ys COMBINED ISSUE 690,000 COPIES 
Ly) Requests for samples should be addressed to 
(| i < JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
- A) ‘eo Or to any of the Depositories or Book- 1334 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa 
\\)\\ sellers representing the Board oe oy . 


Our card and booklet packets have become a tithe, © in 
thousands of families at ¢ hristmas time. 

We will send the first six packages for $3.25, poe or 
the complete set of nine packages for #%5.490, postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

No. 1—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents fer Postage, 2 fine Christ- 
mas Cards, together with a cut out SANTA CLAUS CARD, 

No. 2—For 50 Cents and 4 Centsfor Postage, 10 ilaee and finer 
cards, together with one TRANSPARENCY CARD. 

No. 3—For $1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice selection 
of 25 Reautiful Cards, with the BOSTON CARD, Ist PRIZE. 

No. 4—For $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 
Leaflets with Jeweled Embossed Covers, including verses by Miss 
Havergal and others, 

No. 5—For 25 (ents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 beautiful 
Christmas Cards. 

No. 6—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postar 6& Christmas 
Booklets, with one POCKET CALENDAR FOR 

No. %7For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 3 oo thatie Book- 
lets. Each in separate box. 

No. 8—BIRTMHDVBAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 1% Fine’ 
ares of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

Nee —sSUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 

rds—Prang’s Cards, assorted. 

FOR. TEACHERS 50 beautiful cards, no two alike, some fancy- 

shaped, and 2 Puzzle Cards, for 1 00, and 8 

Cents for Postage. Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 Cents for Post- 

age A very choice selection, $3.00, and 20 Cents for Postage. And 

for 50 cents, and 4 Cepts for gy 25 Cards, no two alike. 

STA ™PS AND POSTAL NOTES RECELVED. Novel- 
ties at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents and ¥#1.00 each, for Birthday or 


ill 1 
Ohvistinas comeavunonced gear ne preheat which will be selected with care for different tastes 


And when it comes it brings good cheer. 
PAPER BY THE POUN We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper 
and envelopes from 10 Cents a pound and upward with Dees and number 
of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashion- 
able correspondence. 
SPECIAL OFFE On orders of $10 and over, we will prepay freight charges to nearest 
railroad station. Club your orders with friends and take advantage of 
this. Agents and dealers should correspond with us. 
Hanosome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
S1L.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *% ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers, 3—Christmustide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 17—“Abide with 
us." 18—‘‘ Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 


100 copies of one number, 60 cents, postpaid; less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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READY THIS WEEK. 


By Rev. B. Fay Mills. 


God’s World and Other Sermons. 
cloth, $1.25. 


Fifteen sermons which have been delivered in all the 
larger cities of the United States and Canada. Great 
audiences were held spellbound by the eloquence and 
spiritual force of these remarkable discourses, They 
are the choicest «xamples of this great evangelist’s 
marvelous gift of exhortation. 


By kev. F. B. Meyer. 


Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet. Old Testa- 
ment Heroes Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“JT do not know of any writer whose works I can 
more heartily reeommend.’’—Rev. B. Fay Mills. 


By Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman. 


Received Ye the Holy Ghost? 
cloth, 50 cents. 


“Dr. Chapman is widely known as a successful evan- 
gelist and a preacher of great fervor and impressive- 
ness.’?--Lutheran Observer. 


By Prof. A. H, Sayee. 


A Primer of Assyriology. By the author 
of ‘‘ Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments.’”? Present Day Primers. 18mo, 
flex. cloth, net, 40 cents. 


“A compact and succinct réswmé of the more impor- 
tant facts touching the land and people of Assyria, their 
language, religion, government, ete.”—Hvangelist. 


Other recent issues in the series of Present Day 
Primers are; 
Early Church History. By J.Vernon Bartlet,M.A. 


The Printed English Bible. By R. Lovett, M.A. 
With many Facsimilies and other Illustrations. 


How to Study the English Bible. By Canon 
Girdlestone. 


A Primer of the Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament. By Rey.S.G. Green. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


12mo, 


18mo, 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New YorK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 


CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


I have taken the Literary World 
almost from the very first, and have 
every number save No. 1 of Vol. I. 
One third or more of my library has 
been purchased under its guidance, 
and never yet have I been disap- 
pointed in the purchase of a book 
commended in its columns. This is 
saying a great deal and also stating 
a fact. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN F. GOWEY, 
President First National Bank, 
Olympia, Washington. 
April 17, 1893. 


THE LITERARY Wor -b. 


A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL 
—or— 
Literary Criticism, Discussion and News. 


DEVOTED TO LITERATURE 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


25th Year. 1894. $2.00 a Year. 


THE LITERARY WORLD is the oldest journal of 
purely literary criticism in the United States, 
and challenges comparison with any other publica- 
tion in the country, occupying to any extent the 
same field. Owned by its publishers and controlled 
by its editors, it is under no obligations whatsoever, 
except to the public whom it serves. Avoiding mere 
smartness and sensationalism, its aim is to be truth- 
ful. just, kind, impartial, appreciative, and helpful 
to what is best in literature; to instruct, entertain, 


‘and guide. 


E. H. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 
1 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘New Christmas Musie! 
HULL’S QUARTERLY PROGRAMME. 
THE RADIANT DAY, 


Music by G. FROELICH, Words by M. FROELICH, 


Is regarded by critics as the best Christmas Exer- 
cise yet issued. The music, while of a high order, 
is not difficult—ordinary Sunday Schools can handle 
it easily. The Hymns and Recitations are dignified 
and pertinent. Price, 50 cents a dozen; or $4.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 

Send 5 cents for a copy and our Catalogue of 
Christmas selections. Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
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For your Sunday School get ‘‘the best.’ 


Distinct 
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Course Il. 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Course Iii. 


HISTORY OF 
ISRAEL. 


Lesson Picture Cards, 


ment of the material is chronological. 
the help absolutely necessary, and no more. 


PILGRIM 


Samples free to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers. 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, as applied in this Series of International 


Courses 
Course I. Six grades: the Teacher, 
INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS. Lesson Helps, has proved very popular. 


and Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, while The Lesson 
the Week, Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the 
lesson. KINDERGARTEN METHODS applied to primary Sunday school teaching in the Pilgrim Teacher. 


In fifty-two lessous. 
complete in one volume, 


A two years’ course, published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 
1894. Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. 
The first year covers the Bible history from the Creation to the coronation 
of Saul; the second year traces the history of the Israelites from the begin- 
ning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 

Courses II. and III. follow the eutline method, taking large portions 
of Scripture in a single lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. 
Hach lesson is handled in such a way as to give just 


Bible 
Studies 


Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 


The Lesson Questions and The Word 
Work for 


In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) 
Four grades; Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and 


The arrange- 


Sunday 
School 


THE WELLSPRING. Established in 1844, 
is the editor. 


During 1894, the panic year,.a 
material increase has been made 
in the cireulation of the Pilgrim 
Periodicals. The combined average 
circulation for the year being over 


PAPERS 


One or all of these papers free for one month to schools not now taking them. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM, edited by Miss Burnham, gives two pages each week to the Suna school 
lesson, and two pages to pictures and stories. This periodical for 1895 will have many new fe 
and will appeal more than ever to its very large and faithful constituency. 


THE MAYFLOWER, under the editorial management of Mrs. Julia M. Boynton, was first issued in 
1886, and at once established itself in popular favor, It reaches the younger children with its large 
pictures and short stories in clear, boid type. Steady growth of circulation duriug 184, 

Willis Boyd Allen, the well-known aud popwar writer, 

His work is done with keen literary insight and a wide sympathy with ana 

knowledge of what will interest and instruct young people, 


700,000 


Little Pilgrim 
The ‘Mayflower 
The Wellspring 


atures 


Increasing circulation during 1894, 


The best argument for the use 
of the Pilgrim Periodicals is this 
continued growth in popular favor. 
They should be in every Congrega- 
tional Sunday School during 1895, 


@ 
@ Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. @ 
eS 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


By the Author of ** The Memories of Dean Hoje.” 


More Memories. 

Being Thoughts about England Spoken in Amer- 
ica. By the very Rey. 8. REyNoups HOLE, Dean 
of Rochester, author of ‘ Reveries,’’ ‘A Book 
about Roses,” ete. With two [llustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.25. 


By the Editor of ** Boswell,” 


Harvard College by an Oxonian. 

By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke 
College, Oxford, editor of ‘*Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson,” author of ‘* Writers and Readers,” etc. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


Canon Farrar’s New Book. 


The Life of Christ as Represented 
in Art. 

By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster, author of 
‘The Life of Christ,” “Seekers after God,” etc. 
With Photograyure Frontispiece and about 200 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, $6.00. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


New Book by Frederic Harrison. 
The Meaning of History and Other His- 
torical Pieces. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of ‘‘The Choice of 
Books,’ etc. Large 12mo, gilt top, $2.25. 


Néw Book by Sir John Lubbock. 


The Use of Life. 

By the Rt. Hon. Sir Joun LuBBock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C. L., LL. D., author of ‘‘ The Beauties 
of Nature,” ‘The Pleasures of Life,” ete. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Tf we could put a copy of this book by Sir John Lub- 
bock in the hands of every young man of our acquaint- 
ance, we should feel that we had done a work to be 
proud of. The author has given the world other books, 
but none better than this, or likely to do more good,”’— 
The Times (London). 


Macmillan & Co., 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MALE VOICES. 


** Emerson’s 
‘¢ Holden’s : 
: New Male 
Sacred Music for hs 
MEGS Vateoe™ Quartettes. 
eey x ‘ Most attractive collec- 
Newly published. A col- tion of male qnartet 
lection of rareexcellence songs published for 


and variety, for masonic 
or cbureh use, 80 ets., 
$7.20 per doz., not pre- 
paid. 


years. Paper, 60 cts., 
$5.40 per doz., not pre- 
paid. Boards, 75 cts., 
$6.75 per doz., not pre- 


paid. 
‘““NEW HARVARD “DOWS’ SAORED 
SONG BOOK.” ORPHEUS.” 


A collection aJready fa- 


Latest from the home of | mous. 190 pages, 92 


Johnny Harvard. Heavy | pieces. $1.00. $7.20 per 
Paper, $1.00. doz., eM tae : 
American 
Mate Choir.’’ OPER 
ph ‘ $ SONGS.’’ 


Both sacred and secular 


music. Paper, 80 cts. Most popular song-book 
$7.20 per doz., not pre- of its generation. Over 
Boards, $1.00. | 300,000 sold. Paper, 50 


aid. 
89.00 per doz., not pre- 
paid. 


“War Songs.” 


Complete edition, 
Hs es cets.. Cloth, Gilt, 


-00. 


cents, Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


Male Yoice Glee Book. 


W. O. PERKINS. 


$1.00; $9.00 per doz, 
not. postpaid. 


All books sent postp@id, unless otherwise indicated. 
Send for descriptive circulars of music for male voices, 
° 


. 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self- 
playing. “Symphony.” For Musical Instruments, 
Strings, ete., send to John C., Haynes & Co., Boston. 


(liver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON .& CO., N.Y. 
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Drury College: Its History and Development. , 


Although Drury College is but just emerg- 
ing from its minority its exact origin is 
already a mooted question. Several claim- 
ants for the paternity of the idea from which 
it sprang have appeared. The probable ex- 
planation of this circumstance lies in the 
fact that the same impulse to build a col- 
lege was agitating several minds at the 
same time. The same spirit which led the 
Puritans to found Harvard and Yale, and 
their descendants to establish the rest of 
our New England colleges, has character- 
ized their more recent descendants as they 
have gradually moved on to the Pacific 
slope. It is almost impossible for a Simon- 
pure Congregational minister to settle in a 
section of the country destitute of the best 
educational advantages without being in- 
spired to plant an academy or a college. 
And nothing was more to be expected than 
that Harwood at Springfield, Lowing at 
Neosho and Fry at Carthage should have 
been simultaneously moved by the desire to 
start a high-grade seminary of learning in 
Southwest Missouri. 

The first public expression of the germ 
idea of Drury College was made at a meet- 
ing of the Springfield Association, held with 
the First Church, Springfield, March 23, 
1872. It was late Saturday night. An ear- 
nest sermon had been preached. The asso- 
ciation had been in session for two days. 
The people were presumably tired and anx- 
ious for the meeting to adjourn, At this 
unauspicious moment Rev. H. B. Fry of 
Carthage offered a resolution to found a 
college of the New England type in South- 
west Missouri, to meet on the ground the 
urgent ‘‘calls for a large increase of pas- 
tors, teachers and thoroughly educated men 
in'every calling.”’ 

Great as was the need of a real college in 
this region, the faith which led to the mov- 
ing and adoption of the resolution might 
well seem to do more credit to the hearts 
than the heads of its friends. There were 
no visible prospects that their project could 
be successfully carried out. Similar move- 
ments in Northern States and Territories 
were made among people who believed in 
higher education and in Congregationalism 
as the mother of colleges. Here the condi- 
tions were quite different. Not only was 
there no college worthy the name in the 
vast region between the Missouri Valley 
and the Gulf of Mexico, excepting in rare 
instances there was no appreciation of its 
need. Moreover, the Congregationalists 
were a feeble folk, with but a dozen 
churches in the Springfield Association, only 
one of which was self sustaining, and with 
an aggregate membership of less than 250. 
The Congregationalists, too, represented an 
alien church, a church associated in the 
minds of those to the manner born with 
New England abolitionism. Still further, 
there was one Congregational college al- 
ready in the State, indorsed by the State 
Association and supported by the American 
Education Society, and the tide was just 
then setting in against aiding a second col- 
lege in any State. Nevertheless, with all 
these odds against them, those plucky home 
missionaries, as though seeing the invisible, 
passed their resolutions, appointed their 
committee, solicited bids from aspiring 
towns and arranged for a delegated conven- 


By Rev. E. C. Evans, D.D. - 


tion of the churches of the association to 
determine the location of the college. 
Meanwhile the Lord was preparing to 
honor this audacious faith in a most re- 
markable way. Rev. N. J. Morrison, D. D., 
for years president of Olivet College, to- 
gether with Mr. Samuel F. Drury, one of 
its founders, was casting glances westward 
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with the view of planting a college in some 
desirable location, with a strong leaning 
toward California, A note in the Advance 
brought the movement in Southwest Mis- 
souri to his notice. Through an interview 
with the late Dr. Post of St. Louis he was 
induced to attend the convention above re- 
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STONE CHAPEL. 


ferred to at Pierce City, Mo., in November, 
1872. But before his arrival the convention 
had adjourned for four months to afford 
the competing towns more time for thor- 
ough canvass before final decision. Hemet, 
however, most of the interested brethren. 
He was impressed with their zeal, with the 
educational needs of the region and with 


the Southwest as an almost ideal field for a 
home missionary college. On his way home 
he stopped at Springfield and interviewed 
Rev. James H. Harwood, founder and pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church, and 
other gentlemen interested in the location 
of the college in this city. 

Before leaving he made the proposition 
that if Springfield would raise $50,000 he 
would provide $50,000 more and take charge 
of the enterprise. Mr. Harwood went to 
work with such enthusiasm and energy that 
Springfield was able to go to the adjourned 
meeting of the convention with an offer of 
$58,000 as against $38,000 offered by Neo- 
sho, and to have the location of the college 
decided in its favor by one-half of one vote. 
This was March 4, 1878. Steps were imme- 
diately taken to incorporate ‘Springfield 
College’’ and to prepare the way for its 
formal opening in the fall. Before the end 
of the year the name was changed to Drury 
College, as a memorial to the deceased son 
of Mr. Drury, who had pledged one half of 
the $50,000 which Dr. Morrison engaged to 
provide. 

Dr. Morrison was the man upon whose 
coming depended the destiny of the enter- 
prise. Lis ability as a teacher, his large 
acquaintance with the friends of education 
at the East, his experience in the shaping 
and management of a struggling young 
college, his power to impart to others his 
own enthusiasm, his energy and versatility, 
his steadiness of purpose, his patience and 
unfailing hopefulness under all sorts of dis- 
couragements, together with his great per- 
sonal worth, made him pre-eminently the 
man of Providence at the right time. He 
early found that he would need all his 
resources, 

No sooner was he on the field than diffi- 
culties arose. Misunderstanding as to what 
Dr. Morrison and Mr. Drury had promised 
cooled the ardor of many on the ground. 
A lien was put on the first college building, 
costing only $7,000, and the lawyer in the 
case threatened to ‘‘wipe out the whole 
concern.’”’? But the matter was adjusted 
and the college opened on schedule time, 
Sept. 25, with thirty-nine students and three 
teachers. Meanwhile the panic of 1873 had 
swept over the country, causing a great 
shrinkage in the collaterals of the young 
institution, and it is a question whether a - 
half of the originally pledged $108,000 has 
ever been paid. One New York gentleman, 
who had promised $10,000 toward the pres- 
ident’s chair, was penniless before the col- 
lege opened. The school, however, moved 
on, steadily gaining in students, in friends 
and in moral and material support. The 
State association indorsed it and the Edu- 
cation Society came to its rescue. By the 
close of its first year 120 students had been 
enrolled. 

. In 1874, in the face of the hard times, it 
was decided to erect the central portion of 
a ladies’ hall at an expense of $30,000. Al- 
though a wise movement, this involved the 
college in debt and threatened its existence. 
Fifteen thousand dollars were urgently 
needed and not a dollar in sight. At the 
critical moment, through the intercession 
of the late Rev. Dr. Goodell, the $15,000 
came from Charles Fairbanks, Esq., of Lon- 
don, and the new hall, in honor of his de- 
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ceased son, Walter, was christened Walter 
Fairbanks Hall. 

Through Rev Dr. W. H. Wilcox Mrs. 
Valeria G. Stove became interested in Drury 
to the extent of $80,000. Stone Chapel, the 
most imposing building on the campus, is 
named in her honor. Its corner stone was 
laid Nov. 16, 1880, in the presence of 150 
representative Congregationalists, who vis- 
ited Springfield’ in connection with the 
National] Councilat St. Louis. Stone Chapel 
was no sooner finished than it was destroyed 
by fire. The decision to rebuild entailed 
upon the college another heavy debt, 
amounting to over $40,000 in 1887, when 
Dr. Morrison’s fourteen years’ administra- 
tion came to an end. : 

Dr. Morrison’ gave the college the fourteen 
best years of his life, and they were years 
of hard, unsparing, self sacrificing work, 
years of steady progress, years of great 
achievement. During these years the foun- 
dations of the college were deeply laid and 
‘its genius determined. Over 2,000 students 
had been enrolled, a campus of thirty-eight 
acres in the heart of a city of 20,000 inhab- 
itants had been secured, six buildings had 
been erected, a library of 20,000 volumes 
had been gathered, the faculty had been in- 
creased to twelve and an 
endowment of $80,000 had 
been provided. The total 
asests were over $300,000. 
Thus had heroic faith and 
persevering work been abun- 
dantly vindicated and blest. 

In January, 1888, Rev. 
F. T. Ingalls, D. D., became 
Drury’s second president. 
In addition to the debt 
above referred to, he found 
a feeling of apathy toward 
the college quite general 
throughout the city and 
State, the number of stu- 
dents considerably reduced 
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number of electives are offered, the attend- 
ance is fifteen per cent. larger than ever 
before and all the auspices are inspiring. 

Drury has been fortunate in the friends it 
has gathered around it in its own field. 
Judge C. E. Harwood of Springfield, now of 
California, started the ball rolling by a prof- 
fered gift of $5,000, and his ardor for the 
college continues at fever heat. Rev. J. H. 
Harwood, D. D., rendered it invaluable serv- 
ices during its early years. Dr. E. T. Rob- 
berson, a leading Springfield business man, 
was to the day of his death a generous 
supporter of the college. Dr. Goodell from 
its inception was for it a tower of strength. 
So was Mrs. Goodell. He, together with 
the late S. M. Edgell, kindled for it the en- 
thusiasm of Pilgrim Church. Dr. Stimson 
was his true successor in this, as well as in 
other respects. Drs. Post and Merrill and 
George of the First Church, St. Louis, made 
the interests of the college their own. Dr. 
Henry Hopkins, in a variety of ways, has 
done more for it than will ever be known, 
and especially in interesting men of means 
in its affairs. The holdit has upon business 
men in St. Louis and Kansas City is phe- 
nomenal, 

The Congregationalists of Missouri have 
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Southwest the means of securing a broad, 
comprehensive, thorough education. To a 
large measure this aim has been realized. 
It is impossible to overestimate the quick- 
ening and elevating influence of the spirit 
and work of Drury upon the entire life of 
the Southwest. Some of its most valuable 
results have been indirect and are so subtle 
and all- pervasive, so interlinked with every 
relation of life, as to baffle all attempts at 
statistical statement. It has created a de- 
mand fora better educated ministry in the 
pulpits of all denominations. It hasled the 
way to more thorough work in the public 
schools. It has fostered a desire for knowl- 
edge and developed a taste for the best 
things of life in multitudes who have never 
seen even its outer walls. 


DRURY COLLEGE A MODERN 
MIRACLE. 


BY REV. HENRY A, STIMSON, D. D. 


Nothing so near a miracle has occurred in 
my ministerial experience as the raising of 
the one hundred thousand dollars last year 
by the friends of Drury College in Missouri 
to meet Dr. Pearsons’s conditional] gift. There 
are only about eighty Congregational churches 
in Missouri, and of these 
three-fourths are dependent 
upon the Home Missionary 
Society for theirsupport, The 
remaining fourth are far from 
being financially strong. 
That such a field should be 
able to raise so large an 
amount of money in so brief 
a time for a college, after 
having just paid its debt of 
nearly fifty thousand dollars, 
and should do it in times so 
hard as those of last year, is 
a feat that would be hard to 
parallel. 


It is only to be explained 
by the fact that the Congre- 


gationalists of Missouri are 


and the outlook anything 


in dead earnest in their pur- 


but reassuring. He was a 


p se to maintain a Christian 


man of magnificent person- 


ality and had the rare gift 
of favorably impressing all . 
with whom he came in con- 
tact. Little by little he succeeded in re- 
instating the college in the confidence of the 
city and State. The attendance greatly in- 
creased. The crushing debt of $44,000 was 
wiped away in 1891. Stone Chapel, which 
had been in an uncompleted condition for 
ten years, was finished at a cost of $5,000 
in 1892. Commencement that year, for the 
first time, was held in Stone Chapel, and 
was an occasion of boundless joy and en- 
thusiasm., The outlook was full of encour- 
agement, and a rapid growth for the college 
was expected under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Dr. Ingalls. A month later the 
hand of death removed him in the midst of 
his days and usefulness. Never was a life 
more thoroughly appreciated; never was a 
death more sincerely lamented. 

The two years of interregnum, under Pro- 
fessors C. D. Adams and E. M. Shepard as 
acting presidents, were years of marked 
progress. McCullagh Hall for the young 
ladies was built at a cost of $20,000. Fair- 
banks Hall was converted into a dormitory 
for boys, to be under the personal super- 
vision of Principal Howland of the acad- 
emy. The permanent endowment was in- 
ereased by over $100,000. At the beginning 
of Dr. Fuller’s presidency the courses of 
study are thoroughly revised and a large 
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no reason to be ashamed of their record in 
connection with Drury. For twenty-one 
years its interests have been the vital con- 
cern of the State association, There is 
scarcely a church of our order in the State 
that has not contributed to its treasury. 
Seventy-five per cent. of its -present assets 
of $450,000 came from Missouri, and the 
bulk of that from Congregational sources. 
And yet through the liberality of its charter 
and management the interest of other de- 
nominations has been enlisted. It has been 
formally indorsed by the Presbyterians and 
Cumberland Presbyterians. The majority 
of the students come from non-Congrega- 
tional families and are allowed to attend 
the church of their choice. 

The motto of the college, ‘‘ Pro Christo 
et Humantate,” has been steadily kept in 
mind through the years. ‘A deep religious 
interest has been maintained; three-fourths 
of the 114 graduates were church members, 
and one-fourth of them have become either 
ministers or missionaries. A high standard 
of scholarship has been aimed at, and to- 
day Drury students enter corresponding 
classes at Princeton and Yale. 

The aim of the founders of the institution 
was to bring within reach of the ambitious, 
aspiring young men and women of the 


college in that great State, 
and that they are animated 
by loving and loyal enthu- 
siasm for Drury. It is the 
child of many prayers and many sacrifices: 
In the years gone by it has had notable gifts 
from outside friends, but for the past ten 
years the exigencies of its condition have 
caused the burden of its support to fall al- 
most entirely upon the local churches. Dr. 
Pearsons’s conditional gift put their powers 
to the severest strain. That they have met 


_ it so nobly is proof both of the possibilities of 


Christian consecration and the large place the 
college holds in the hearts of the people. 

During the past ten years the college has 
been steadily advancing step by step in its 
aggressive and permanent life. It has now 
cleared itself from the mistakes and misfor- 
tunes of its early days and has reached a con- 
dition in which it may justly appeal to the 
Congregationalists of the country, and may 
take its place with the best of our Western 
colleges. It has always maintained high 
scholarly ideals. Its faculty has been com- 
posed of a notable group of men, as witnessed 
by the fact that some four or five of its young 
professors have been called to important 
chairs in leading Eastern institutions. 

With the raising of the first $100,000 of Dr. 
Pearsons’s gift, and the advent of Dr. Fuller to 
the presidency, its position may be regarded 
as established. It is now justified in saying 
to the friends of college education at the 
West, in connection with the request for help 
in meeting the conditions of Dr. Pearsons’s 
second gift, that it has earned the right to 
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their assistance, and it offers to them an as- 
surance that their gifts will be safely guarded 
and wisely used, which should remove all 
doubts. Dr. Pearsons’s second gift of $25,000, 
now pending, is conditioned on the college 
raising $75,000 more, of which they now have 
nearly or quite one-half. If self-sacrificing 
devotion on the part of the faculty, and heroic 
and costly support, continued year after year, 
on the part of the Congregational churches of 
the neighborhood, constitute a reason for help, 
as they certainly do, Drury College is entitled 
to recognition that should place its claims 
second to none, 

It stands in that Southwestern region not 
only for, the highest standard of education, 
moral and intellectual, but also for the conse- 
cration of Congregationalists to their own in- 
stitutions and to the public welfare to an ex- 
tent that has honored our denomination and 
has proved a powerful stimulus to Christians 
of every name. I believe that Drury College 
is on the threshold of a career which will do 
honor to its friends and prove its benefactors 
entitled to praise for the wisest statesmanship. 

Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 


A TRIBUTE FROM A S&T, LOUIS 
PASTOR, 


‘BY REV. GEORGE ©. ADAMS, D. D., ST. LOUIS, 


Drury College deserves indorsement for 
many reasons, prominent among which are 
the following: The consecrated lives that have 
gone into it. Morrison, Ingalls, Ashley, the 
two Adams’s, Morris and many others have 
given their best years to it, and some of them 
have laid down their lives there for the sake of 
the college. The consecrated men and women 
who are working there now, some of them 
having refused more lucrative positions be- 
cause of the love they have for Drury. They 
are able and loyal and should be supported. 
Again, because the college has achieved suc- 
cess ina hostile soil. No one outside knows 
what it has cost to put that institution in the 
Southwest and win to its ideas and methods 
those who had not learned the helpful side of 
New England hfe. But most of all because 
of the boundless opportunity that.opens now 
before it. Young men and women are learn- 
ing for the first time what a college is, and are 
bringing great enthusiasm to it, and going out 
from its walls to do some of the best work in 
America, It has lifted up immeasurably the 
public school system of three States, and has 
put new ideals before those who teach in 
school and academy. 

—— 
PRESIDENT FULLER'S INAUGU- 
RATION, 


Thursday, Noy. 8, was one of the happiest 
days in the history of Drury. Fortwo years 
the college had been in a state of uncertainty 
and unrest, and, although the temporary 
régime was highly efficient, yet the knowl- 
edge that it was temporary subjected the col- 
lege and its friends to something of a strain. 
The election of a president and his prompt 
arrival on the ground, coupled with the evi- 
dence of his abundant fitness for the place, 
have been hailed with nnmixed satisfaction. 
The day of his inauguration was eagerly ex- 
pected, The weather was perfect. The foli- 
age and the evening clouds wore the college 
colors, scarlet and gray. St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City showed their interest by the presence 
of some of their leading citizens, both cleric 
and lay. The spacious auditorium of Stone 


Chapel was well filled by students and citi-. 


zens of Springfield. Dr. George of St. Louis 
presided with dignity and grace. Judge Gray 
of St. Louis, who gave $25,000 a year ago to 
endow the chair of geology in memory of his 
wife, in a fitting speech presented the charter 
and keys to the president elect. The address 
of President Fuller, on The Modern College: 
Its Province, Its Purpose and Its Method, 
showed him to be thoroughly conversant with 
educational questions and to have already 
gotten a clear grasp of what is expected of 
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him in this particular field. He showed the 
proper place of the college in our system of 
education, that it could not be spared, that 
neither the German university nor the State 
university could supplant it, that it sent the 
best equipped men into all the professions, 
and that it was the chief reliance for the 
training of the best men for educational and 
religious work, It was its distinctive pur- 
pose to select the best material from our 
youth and to train them rigidly for the high- 
est, most delicate, most responsible service of 
the community. In its methods of discipline 
the college should aim to do some things well 
rather than many things. It must offer a 
variety of subjects, some of them to be op- 
tional. It must judiciously combine the his- 
torical and experimental methods in instruc- 
tion. It must adapt itself to its environment, 
adhere to good business methods in its finan- 
cial administration and aim to train body, 
soul and spirit for noblest Christian service. 

Addresses of welcome followed, the faculty 
being represented by Prof. F. A. Hall, the 
students by Edgar H. Price, the alumni by 
R. L. Goode, one of Springfield’s leading law- 
yers, and the citizens by Mayor Fenton. 

The dedication of McCullagh Cottage im- 
mediately followed. Treasurer W.C.Calland 
made the statement in behalf of the commit- 
tee. The hall was made possible by the gift 
of $10,000 by Mr. BE. A. Goodnow of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and was named in honor of Mrs. 
Dolores McCullagh, and, by her too early 
death, has become her memorial. The total 
cost, including furnishing, is $24,000. It is 
140 feet long, built in the style of the French 
Renaissance, and has. accommodations for 
forty-four young ladies, besides rooms for 
principal, teachers, matron and _ servants. 
Rev. Dr. A. McCullagh and daughter, Mr. 
Goodnow and his niece, Miss Cummings, were 
present. Mr. Goodnoyw is in his eighty-fifth 
year, and, although he has taken deep inter- 
est in educational institutions west, as well 
as east, of the Mississippi, this was the first 
time for him to cross the Father of Waters. 
His presence was a benediction and he was 
most royally received. 

Dr. McCullagh’s address on The Bible: 
Its Right to a Place as a Great Classic in the 
Curriculum of Higher Schools of Learning, 
was prefaced by a tender tribute to his de- 
parted wife. The address was an oratorical 
gem, evincing great familiarity with the liter- 
ature of the subject. The prayer of dedica- 
tion was offered at McCullagh Cottage by Dr. 
M. Burnham. 

In the evening over a thousand people at- 
tended the reception given President and Mrs. 
Fuller and the Worcester friends. Brief ad- 
dresses followed by Drs. Hopkins and Burn- 
ham, Chancellor Chaplin of Washington Uni- 
versity, and representative pastors of the city. 
The earnest words of greeting and congratula- 
tion from Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists 
and Southern Presbyterians showed how 
deeply rooted Drury is in the affection and 
pride of the city. While the prevailing tone 
was jubilant, there was an undertone of sad- 
ness at the thought of the lives that have 
been sacrificed that Drury might live. 

Dr. Fuller enters upon his presidency under 
inspiring auspices. He is most royally wel- 
comed on every hand. In the magnitude 
and educational needs of its field Drury is un- 
urpassed, The proportion of Missouri young 
people seeking a collegiate education is only 
one-seventh that of the New England States. 
The attendance this fall is fifteen per cent. 
larger than ever before. Already the question 
is confronting the trustees, How shall we 
accommodate our constantly increasing num- 
bers? Recitation rooms are uncomfortably 
crowded and a new college hall for class- 
room and scientific purposes is an immediate 
desideratum. This secured, and the $40,000 
still needed to make out $75,000 to meet Dr. 
Pearsons’s offer of another $25,000 being pro- 
vided, the college would have the right of 
way in all the Southwest. a. . B 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The Boys’ Brigade has gained a strong foot- 
hold in a Connecticut city. A brigade of an- 
other order is also moving against the estab- 
lished forces of wrong in the same place. 

If those hearers in a New York city, who 
put themselves in the way of receiving the 
truth, have only decided to leave the worst 
for the best, the results should be immediately 
evident in themselves and in a change of 
their occupations. 

An exchange of choirs between two churches 
in a New Englar d town has met with success 
more than once. It seems that this novel 
plan, if often repeated, would tend to arouse 
a beneficial rivalry, which would result in 
good for both choirs and which would receive 
the hearty commendation of their churches. 

The suggestion of the Hartford faculty, re- 
garding outside work by seminary students, 
seems a wise one for most cases, particularly 
in view of ‘‘ dissipated’ energies. But, were 
the advice acted upon strictly, how many 
country churches would lack the impetus 
given them by the enthusiastic summer work 
of ayoung student, to whose coming they look 
forward with the greatest anticipation as a 
promise of renewed activity. 

No commendation of the example of muni- 
cipal reform set by our largest city can be 
more genuine than that of neighboring cities 
in following a similar course. The success of 
the former cannot but be an encouragement 
to smaller cities. The quiet work which is in 
progress in New Haven, Ct., promises a radi- 
cal change later. To the same purpose is the 
effort which has been made by a pastor in 
Ohio, who has specially directed the attention 
of his congregation to the municipal affairs of 
the town. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Yale. 


Mr. T. M. Singer of the senior class died Oct. 8 at 
his home in Lewiston, Me., after a long and painful 
illness. He was a native of Ireland, but had been 
in this country several years. He was a graduate 
of Bates College, class of ’90, and was engaged in 
Y.M.C. A. work while at college and before enter- 
ing the seminary. Mr, C.S. Thayer represented the 
class at the funeral services which were held in 
Lewiston last Sunday. 


Andover. 


Rey. Mr. Freuder, a converted rabbi, spoke before 
h e Society of Inquiry last week on The New Israel. 
He gave an account of his conversion and of the 
various customs in Jewish temples. He said that 
the tendency of the American Jewish churches of 
today is to become purely ethical. Several of the 
seminary students are teaching in the evening 
school established especially for the factory people 
of the town.—The meetings at Frye Village and 
at Scotland have been resumed, and are carried on 
by the students.— While Dr. Quint is at the sem- 
inary the senior class will hold a moot council, in 
which by actual experience the various points of 
Congregational polity will be learned. 


Bangor. 


The Students’ Association, which was organized 
in 1893, replaces the societies which have existed in 
the seminary for many years. The work formerly 
effected through the separate societies is accom- 
plished by committees. Regular meetings are held 
on the first and third Tuesday evenings of each 
month—the former for debate, the latter for mis- 
sions. The question of the last debate was; Re- 
solved, That our government should insure to all 
citizens opportunities for steady employment. The 
public are cordially invited to the debates and the 
chapel is generally well filled. In addition a musi- 
cal and literary entertainment is given on these 
occasions. 


Mr. F. K. Ellsworth, who was sent as a delegate 
to the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance Conven- 
tion in Springfield, O., read a paper before the con- 
vention entitled Higher Education in the Foreign 
Field. 

Hartford. 

The elective work of the year has just begun for 
the senior and middle classes. About two-thirds of 
the courses in the seminary are prescribed, the re- 
maining hours being filled by the students from a 
large number of electives.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop 


\ 
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Hall of Vermont conducted the morning chapel 
exercise recently, speaking to the students upon 
The Preparation for the Work of the Ministry.—— 
Rey. John Howland of the class of ’82 gave an in- 
teresting and helpful talk last week upon his work 
as a missionary of the American Board at Guadala- 
jara, Mexico. 


At a faculty conference, held Oct. 31, Professors 
Gillett, Mitchell and Jacobus spoke concerning The 
Relation of the Theological Student to Outside 
Work. They agreed that, while the theological stu- 
dent should not live the life of a recluse, there is 
great danger that he will injure bis power in the 
ministry if he undertakes to perform pastora) duties 
before he has learned the right methods, or if he 
allows his energies to be dissipated over too wide a 
field. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Cr.—The Fairfield Hast and West Consoeciations 
recently held a joint meeting in Bridgeport to con- 
sider the adoption of some other method of church 
association, It was thought that a consociation 
was not s0 well adapted to promote the general 

_ interest as a conference, and there is some proba- 
bility that a conference may be formed within the 
limits of these consociations. 


N. Y.—The New York and Brooklyn Association 
discussed the doctrines of Professor Ely’s Socialism 
and Social Reform. Dr, Lyman Abbott traced the 
gradual growth and unfolding thus far of ideas of 
national and municipal government, with a pro- 
phetic look at future possibilities. One session was 
occupied largely by Dr. J. L. Scudder on the pur- 
poses and methods of his institutional church in 
Jersey City. 

The Essex Association held its annual meeting 
in Wadham’s Mills, Nov. 7, 8. The churches are 
scattered and most of them small, but the attend- 
ance was good and the meetings inspiring. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. James Deane. Sub- 
jects were: Sunday School Work loday, and What 
Our Churches Need? This association has at pres- 
ent few ministers on its rol), but is favored by the 
presence of Christian lawyers of the county, who 
lend it their aid. One of these presided at all the 
meetings and another read an excellent and pointed 
paper on the Problem of the Church’s Need. Re- 
ports from the churches were in some cases unusu- 
ally inspiring. 

The Manhattan Association held its autumnal 
meeting in Brooklyn. The subjects were: A Sermon 
Plan, The Supremacy of Christian Ethics, Excerpts 
from and Study of Five Books and Education of 
Women. 


FLA.—The St. John’s River Conference met, Nov. 
7, 8, in Jacksonville. The topics were: Church 
Members and the Midweek Service, Christian Citi- 
zenship, Personal Responsibility in Church Work, 
and Our Greatest Need. Sermons were preached by 
Rev. Messrs. W. D. Brown and T.S. Perry. 


Wis.—The Beloit Convention held a profitable 
meeting in Walworth, Oct. 30,31. It was remarka- 
ble that four pastors belonging to the convention 
were detained at home by revivals in their churches, 


8. D.—The annual meeting of the Northern Asgo- 
ciation was held in Webster. The attendance was 
small, but the interest and spirit were a benefit to 
those who attended. A new feature was the preach- 
ing of two sermons, one on each evening. Subjects 
were: Missions, The Sunday School, The Young 
People, Congregationalism—Its Creed and Polity 
Adapted to South Dakota, How Can We Bring 
About a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day, How 
Can the Church Best Promote Temperance in Our 
State, Our Duty to Our Scandinavian Citizens, 
How Shall We Make the Moral Element More of 
a Force in Politics, and Sociology—Its Place in 
Church Work. 


Wyn.—Yakima Association met in Natchez. Ser- 
mons were’ preached by Rev. Messrs. 8. H. Cheadle, 
T. W. Walters and Samuel Greene. Delegates were 
present from all but two of the eleven churches, 
and the meeting was pronounced one of the most 
profitable ever held by the association. The new 

church in Sunnyside, located in the midst of the 
great irrigation district, was received into fellow- 
ship. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


ALLSTON.—The fourth year of the pastorate of 
Rev. D. P. Birnie closed last week. During this 
time a new church building has been erected and 
furnished by the congregation. All the running 
‘expenses have been met by the envelope system, 
The additions to membership just equal the total 
membership, lacking one, at the beginning of the 
pastorate. 
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WINCHESTER.—The recent accident which befell 
Rev, G. H. Gutterson is announced with regret. 
By tbe overturning of a lamp at his residence a 
sudden conflagration ensued in the room, during 
which, as he fought the flames, Mr. Gutterson was 
severely burned on his face and hands. He suc- 
ceeded in smothering the fire after a great effort. 
His loss is about $100. 


LOWELL.—Last Sunday being observed as a day of 
special prayer for young men and their organiza- 
tions, Mr. R. EH. Lewis, State college secretary of 
the Y.M.©.A., occupied the pulpit of the First 
Church in the morning, and in the evening spoke at 
the Highland Church in connection with the installa- 
tion service of the Boys’ Brigade. 


Nbw Beprorp.—The revival meetings recently 
terminated had some features of special interest. 
The movement was not organized and planned in 
advance. It was precipitated by the condition of 
the working classes, who were roaming the streets 
in idleness without church home or care. Provi- 
dence placed Rev. C. L, Jackson of Boston in the 
breach and a former choir otf 200 voices was reorgan- 
ized on the spot. The conditions thus met, the 
local pastors simply followed in the current, The 
consequent success was in no sense due to extraneous 
influences. The results of the meetings are many 
and marked. A spirit of unity bas been created 
among the churches such as never before prevailed, 
All the evangelical denominations have met weekly 
for the furtherance of the work, and thus have been 
drawn together more closely. A deepened and sweet- 
ened religious spirit in individual Christians is 
everywhere apparent in conversation, testimony and 
personal life. The conservative opinion so long op- 
posed to evangelistic work of every kind is now 
either silent or conquered, owing to the wise meth- 
ods pursued. A kindlier feeling is now entertained 
by the working classes toward the church. Out of 
3,000 or 4,000 persons in nightly attendance for sev- 
enteen days, fully one-half were laborers. They 
were convinced that the church is the working 
man’s friend. 


WororsterR.—Armenian. The church is prosper- 
ing steadily under its new pastor, Mr. Kaiyos Ke- 


malian, and has appointed a committee with full 


power to act in the purchase of a lot and erection 
of a building.——Swedish. The mission established 
in Quinsigamond Village has grown so rapidly as to 
demand the organization of a new church, and has 
invited Rey. ©. J. Ledin, recently arrived from 
Sweden, to become its pastor. P. W. Moen, Esq., 
addressed the Ministers’ Meeting on the Work and 
Claims of the City Missionary Society, of which he 
is president. 


At the Ministers’ Meeting the topic, Our City 
Missionary Society from a Pastor’s Point of View, 
was discussed by Rev. Dr. Conrad.—Rev. G. 8. 
Dodge, pastor of Immanue) Church, has been offered 
the general secretaryship of the Y.M.C. A. There 
is a strong desire in the church, where he has done 
a great work, to have him continue his pastorate. 


Maine. 


ELLSWORTH.—The Outing Club formed in connec- 
tion with the church has had amembership of sixty, 
besides fifty-seven honorary members who bave as- 
sisted financially. Ata recent meeting the work of 
the various departments was reported and prizes 
awarded for the best. 


SoLon.—The church has been greatly quickened 
by the preaching of Rey. T. A. Merrill of Malden, 
Mass., the past summer. About $700 have been se- 
cured for repairs and $186 have been raised by an 
enterprising Women’s Mission Circle. 


The meeting house of Union Church, North New 
Portland, has been thoroughly repaired inside and 
furnished with new lamps.—The Pavilion Church, 
Biddeford, recently voted two to one not to unite 
with the Second Church. The opposite action was 
expected. Because of this failure to combine the 
two churches, it is stated that Rey. A. T. Frey will 
close his work in the former. 


New Hampshire. 


HampstTrap.—At the first anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Rev. R. P. Gardner it was noted that all 
departments of the church have been strengthened. 
Twenty persons have united with the church during 
the year. A new parsonage has been built, costing 
nearly $4,500, and the interior of the chape) bas 
been redecorated and painted. 


A portrait of the venerable Rey. Jacob Chapman, a 
former pastor, has been secured for the church in 
Deerfield. aAn organ has been put into the edifice 
at Dublin. 

Vermont. 


WILMINGTON.—Within two months ten persons, 
two by letter, have united with the church. Since 
no special meetings have been held, these additions 
are unusually encouraging. 
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Rhode Island. 

EvGewoon.—For the last three years, under the 
fostering care of the Rhode Island H. M.S., an en- 
terprise has been in progress which resulted in the 
organization of a church Noy.5. The sermon was 
preached by Rey. E. ©. Moore. Other parts weré 
taken by Rey. Alexander McGregor and Dr. J. G. 
Vose. 


PROVIDENCE.—At the Ministers’ Meeting last 
week Hon. T. W. Bicknell gave a vigorous address 
on Some of the Burning Questions of the Hour.— 
Central. The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Sunday School Association was held Nov.6,7. Many 


interesting addresses were given by representatives 


from many parts of the country. The convention 
was the best ever held in the State. 


Connecticut. 


NORWALK.—First. Dr. T. K. Noble is lecturing 
Sunday evenings on the American. Home, under a 
variety of topics. Large congregations fill the audi- 
torium. 


CoLOHESTER.— Kirst. The church extension idea 
is carried out this year by the organization of three 
classes, one of young women, taking up the Story 
of Liberty, and two others listening to lectures on 
erucial epochs in secular and church history, con- 
ducted by the principal of Bacon Academy, Mr. 
J. R. Tucker, and the pastor, Rev. C. F. Weeden. 
A gymnasium with reading and amusement rooms 
adjoining have been established and a popular 
course of entertainments begun. The fourth an- 
nual thank-offering meeting of the four mission- 
ary societies of the churcb, held in October, was a 
success. 


PuTNAM.—The choir exchanged with that in Dan- 
ielsonville last Sunday. The plan has been tried 
before to the mutual satisfaction of both churches. 


The ladies’ parlor of the church in Monroe has 
been completely transformed by new wall decora- 
tions.—tThe belfry of the church at Eastford has 
been repaired and a new spire erected. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


MoRAVIA.—VFirst. Pledges of $1,690 have been 
received for the new parsonage, which will be com- 
menced in the spring. The pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Hampton, has found it helpful in securing con- 
gregations at the evening services to preach from 
topics previously announced and to open them to 
discussion at the close, The evening congregations 
now outnumber those of the morning. 


ROCHESTER.—South. Services of rededication of 
the house of worship, which had been closed several 
weeks for repairs, were held Nov. 4. Several ad- 
dresses were given by neighboring ministers. The 
special floral decorations and music were a feature 
of the opening services. 


BRrOOKLYN.—Plymouth. Rev. C. F. Weitzel, late 
of Santa Barbara, Cal., bas been chosen assistant 
pastor in place of Rey. H. 8S. Bliss. Rev. Messrs. 
Horace Porter and E. C. Sedgwick are in charge, 
respectively, of Plymouth’s Mayflower and Bethel 
missions. 


MORRISVILLE.—Evangelist F. L. Smith closed a 
two weeks’ engagement Nov.4. A deepinterest was 
shown from the beginning. The stores and even 
the saloons and hotel bars were closed for the meet- 
ings the second week and the proprietors went to 
church. Mr.S8mith’s sermons awakened the whole 
community to serious thought. Nearly 100 persons 
signed cards. As a result of the meetings there 
will be large accessions to all the village churches. 


RODMAN.—The church is much afflicted in the 
very sudden death of its efficient pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Lyons. On the morning of Noy. 9 he complained 
of pains in his chest and died a few moments later. 


The church in Gloversville has begun services in 
the lecture-room of the new meeting house, 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


OHAGRIN FALLS.—Rev. T. E. Lewis has been 
preaching Sunday evenings for two months on the 
morals and politics of the village, closing, the last 
Sunday evening in October, with a sermon on Who 
Is Responsible for the Present Condition of Affairs 
in Chagrin Falls? 


CorRTLAND.—Reyvy. A. M. Hills has been holding a 
two weeks’ series of union evangelistic meetings 
with the Disciple, Methodist and Congregational 
churches with good results, 


Hupson.—Rey. C. H. Small is gathering up all 
the lines of work which had become disordered by 
the lack of a pastor and the church is cordial in his 
support. A Young Ladies’ Aid Society has been 
organized and a Men’s Club is being planned. 


NEwton FALLS.—The church is rallying to the 
support of its new pastor, Prof. P. b. Dodge, re 
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cently from Berea College, Kentucky, and the work 
is being pushed in all its departments. 


TWINsSBURG.—At the annual roll-call in October, 
the first pastor, Rey. Samuel Bissell, in his ninety- 
seventh year, led in prayer. Rey. William Haynes, 
another former pastor, was present, and the annual 
sermon was preached by Rey. J. L. Davies. Rev. 
C. H. Lemmon has entered upon his fifth year with 
continued prosperity——The churches in Aurora, 
Huntsburgh and Twinsburg still hold the midweek 
prayer meeting in the afternoon. 


CLEVELAND.— Ninety Protestant churches ob- 
served Oct. 28 as an Anti-Saloon Sunday. There 
was a general exchange of pulpits. The Ohio Anti- 
Saloon League brought in twenty speakers from 
outside the city, and the work of the league and its 
campaign for the Haskell local option bill received 
enthusiastic indorsement and generous financial 
support. Rev. H. H. Russell, State superintend- 
ent, effectively organized the forces. Mr. John G. 
Woolley addressed 4,000 people in Music Hall ona 
previous day. Catholics and Protestants are co- 
operating heartily against the saloon and for good 
citizenship. 

Franklin Avenue.—Rev. H.O. Allen is giving a 
series of Sunday evening addresses on Home Life, 
which he puts attractively into the form of a con- 
tinued story, one chapter each week.— Park. An 
organ costing nearly $1,000 has been purchased. 
A substantial first payment was: made from the 
proceeds of a cantata representing the Feast of 
Tabernacles, recently given by the church choir. 
— Hough Avenue. Under the strong preaching of 
Rev. C. W. Carroll and the rapid growth of the 
neighborhood the chapel is uncomfortably crowded. 
An architect is now preparing plans for an enlarged 
house. The attendance at a recent Sunday school 
session was 295, and twenty-one new members, 
nearly all heads of families and new comers in the 
neighborhood, were received to membership at the 
last communion. This church and the whole city 
have sustained a great loss in the death of Dr. G. 
W. Phinney, who was formerly pastor in Peoria and 
for ten years in Geneva, O., where he was greatly 
beloved. For the past ten years he has resided in 
Cleveland, engaged in the practice of medicine. 
His wife is well known as president of the National 
Non-Partisan W.C.T. U.— Plymouth has opened 
its Winter Night College with an encouraging en- 
rollment. This is an idea of Rev. L. L. Taylor, 
which he has carried on successfully in previous 
pastorates. Circles are already assured for the 
study of electricity, astronomy, English literature, 
Congregational history, civil government, current 
topics and art. Sessions will be held every Wednes- 
day evening for twenty weeks, and at each session 
after the circle work, which will last about forty- 
five minutes, there will be miscellaneous musical 
and literary exercises, including a brief report from 
one of the circles. The plan seems admirably 
adapted for a church which has many young people 
in its growing congregation, and which is situated 
among a large down-town population.— Pilgrim. 
The institute will open with more than 250 charter 
members. 


One of the most useful institutions in the city is 
the Bible readers’ school, which is carried on under 
the direction of Dr. Schauffler. Eleven young 
women, a German,a Poleand the others Bohemians, 
from eight different States, are at present attend- 
ing. The annual ingathering was held Novy. 7, with 
substantial results for the treasury, which is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary gifts and feels severely 
the present hard times. Two Slovak women under 
instruction in Oberlin, where their husbands are 
studying in the Slavic department of the seminary, 
constitute what is called the Oberlin annex of the 
Bible readers’ school. 


Illinois 


Lacon.—Improvement has been made in the 
meeting house by paint inside and out, a new car- 
pet and a beautiful memorial window given by Mr. 
Thomas Orton of Chicago in memory of his wife. 
The pastor, Rev. George Marsh, has accomplished 
good results,as shown by not a few additions to 
membership on confession. 


OrtAwA.—First. Rey. W. F. Day, recently re- 
signed, has been pastor for nearly twelve years. 
His work has been a force in the State and he has 
filled important places as a director of Chicago 
Seminary and of the Illinois H. M.S. 


MARSEILLES.—Rally Day was observed Noy. 4 by 
specially interesting services. The largest congre- 
gation of communicants was present at the com- 
munion service. Good Citizenship was the theme 
in the evening. A notable feature of the Sunday 
school is that two-thirds of its members attend 
the morning service. Since the coming of the pas- 
tor, Rey. C. M. Sanders, the building has been re- 
paired and improved at an expense of about $400. 
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STARK.—The church voted lately to give its pas- 
tor, Rey. T. W. Minnis, one Sunday night to conduct 
a special meeting in a distant neighborhood. Seven 
persons rose for prayers, and at the close of eight 
days of services thirteen persons professed con- 
version. 

Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The institute is en- 
joying a prosperous season. Besides the ordinary 
branches taught classes are conducted for the study 
of the works of Lowell, Shakespeare, Tolstoi and 
Emerson. There are also classes in physical cul- 
ture, Froebel, music and the modern languages. 
The institute has six open meetings during the 
season in the main auditorium. The subjects are 
historical and literary.— Fellowship. <A choir loft 
at one side of the pulpit and a new carpet add much 
to the appearance and convenience of the audito- 
rium. The Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club is 
successful in attracting large congregations. The 
church now numbers over 100 members and isactive 
in all departments.—Mayflower. A fine lot, a 
mile north of the old location, has been secured for 
the erection of a substantial brick edifice. The 
need for immediate change is so great that the 
chapel of the new building will be erected imme- 
diately to serve as an auditorium until the main 
portion of the edifice can be built. The chapel and 
lot will cost $13,000, more than one-half of which is 
already raised. All the churches are making 
preparations for the Chapman meetings, to begin 
Noy. 20. People’s Church will be occupied for sev- 
eral of the services. The main meeting will be held 
in Tomlinson Hall, which will seat 5,000 persons. 


TERRE HAUTE.—Cards were signed by about 1,000 
persons at the Chapman meetings, the largest num- 
ber going to the Methodist churches. The meet- 
ings were marked by success in reaching the labor- 
ing classes. The fact that the meetings were held 
in a tent somewhat influenced the attendance. 


Michigan. 


LEWIsTON.—This town is but three years old and 
the church but two. Last week a tasteful and com- 
modious house of worship was dedicated free of 
debt. The cost of it above the lot, which was a 
gift, was about $2,650. Just opposite this site isa 
new and attractive house which has been given for 
a parsonage. These buildings are the only church 
property in the place and there is but one church 
organization in the town. The pastor, Rev. L. D. 
Boynton, the church and the citizens deserve great 
credit for the energy, harmony and generous giving 
with which they have co-operated in this good en- 
terprise. At the dedication services Superintend- 
ent Warren preached the sermon and Rev. James 
Hyslop offered the dedicatory prayer. 


The Sunday previous to Thanksgiving Day will be 
observed in the State as a Home Missionary Rally 
Day. Special offerings are asked for in the inter- 
ests of the State society. 


Wisconsin. 


DELAVAN.—Evangelist Merrill and the Cheney 
quartet have just closed a series of profitable evan- 
gelistic services, beginning in this church and ex- 
tending to others. Dr. Collie, whose resignation, 
after a pastorate of forty years, has been reported, 
will not abandon his successful pastorate at pres- 
ent, but will be aided by an assistant. 


BELoIT.— First. Extensive repairs have been 
made during the summer, including the erection of 
a tower.—Second. A fortnight of special services 
have been held under the direction of Evangelist 
Buswell, a member of this church. An excellent 
spiritual work has resulted. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

At the annual meeting in Sheldon recently there 
were ninety-eight responses and the reports were 
encouraging from all departments.—tThe Postville 
church has sent five barrels of clothing to the suf- 
ferers from fire in Minnesota.—Since Jan. 1 the 
Red Oak church has received thirty-one new mem- 
bers. 

Minnesota. 

AUDUBON.—Revy. C. B. Fellows has just closed a 
series of meetings at this place with several re- 
ported conversions and much interest, which affects 
the neighboring church at Lake Park also. Rey. 
F.C. Emerson, the pastor of the two churches, has 
fully recovered from the effects of his recent sick- 
ness. He rode over 200 miles in making pastoral 
calls during the meetings. 


WINTHROP.—Rev. W. W. Newell will remain an- 
other year. During his year’s pastorate thirteen 
new members have been added to the church, the 
ladies have raised enough money to secure new 
pews, and work has been carried on at several out- 
stations. ‘ 


MANKATO.—Rey. F. M. Washburn is supplying at 
Mankato. He reports a large increase in the con- 
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gregations and the Sunday school. The mission in 
North Mankato, which has been worshiping in a 
tent, has secured a building for the winter. 


Since the coming of Rev. C. D. Moore to Prince- 
ton, the attendance at church is largely increased. 
More men come regwarly to chureh morning and 
evening.— The church in Faribault has a Young 
Men’s Club for the Sunday evening service. A good 
citizenship meeting held :ecently was well attended. 


Kansas. 


OBERLIN.—A church which had been already or- 
ganized by its own members was recognized by 
council, Oct. 25, a large proportion of its members 
having withdrawn from the Presbyterian church in 
the same town. The council passed resolutions ex- 
pressing regret at the divisions in the Presbyterian 
church and enjoining upon those connected with 
the new enterprise the full exercise of the graces of 
unfailing charity and kindness toward all the other 
churches. The council declined to ordain the pas- 
tor elect, Rev. E. B. Boggess, on the ground that he 
has already the standing of an ordained minister, 
but advised that he take steps to secure satisfac- 
tory papers from the Elgin Association of Illinois, 
of which he was formerly a member. The council 
recommended the church to continue Mr. Boggess 
as acting pastor, but did not approve of making 
him permanent pastor till the irregularity in his 
ministerial standing shall have been corrected. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 


ELLENSBURG.—The church has just suffered an 
almost irreparable loss in the death of Mrs. S. D. 
Belt, wife of the pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Belt had 
been laboring incessantly for several months to se- 
cure the cancellation of a church debt of $2,500. 
Before the object was accomplished the strain oc- 
casioned by the effort and the greater work of de- 
veloping the spiritual life overcame the strength 
of Mrs. Belt, who was taken sick with typhoid 
fever. 


The churches in the northwestern part of the 
State have been particularly hard pressed financially 
during the year, but heroic work has been accoin- 
plished. , Two churches have each raised an in- 
debtedness of $1,000, while others have worked hard 
to sustain their services. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BACON, Edward E., Westbrook, Me., accepts call to 
Old Saybrook, Ct. 

BISCOE, George S., Wallace, Neb,, to Birnamwood and 
Norrie, Wis. bape cre 

COLLIER, Thomas J., Canton, Il., to Rockport, O. Ac- 
cepts, to begin work Feb, 1. 

DANA, Malcolm M. G., formerly of Lowell, Mass., de- 
clines call to the chair of sociology, University of 
Syracuse. 

DAVIES, D, J., Chicago, Ill, to Welsh Ch., Joliet, Il. 

HANKEMEYER, Nathaniel W., Sanborn, N. D., to New 
Rockford 

HAWN, Robert G., to Sunnyside, Wn. Accepts, but 
continues work in Natchez and Wenas. 

HEATON, G. W., to Lamont and Eastmanyille, Mich. 


Accepts. 

HECKMAN, Samuel G., Yale Seminary, to Watertown, 
N.Y. Accepts, and has begun work. 

Ee Thomas J., East Andover, N. H.,to Mt. Vernon. 

ccepts. 

MaAcMAHON, Edward T., Guy’s Mills, Pa., to Arlington 

_ §t. Ch., Akron, O. 

MINNIS, Thomas W., to remain a year in Stark, Il. 
Declines. 

MURPHY, H. R. (Free Bapt.), to Grafton, Neb. Ac- 

t 


cepts. 

MYLNE, George (Pres.), Freeport, Mich., to Berea, O. 
Declines. 

NEWELL, William W., to remain a year in Winthrop, 
Minn. Accepts. 

PETTIGREW, Mrs. Nina D., Red Oak, Io., to! Lusk, 
Wyo. Accepts. 

RANDALL, Frederick D., to remain in Alamo, Mich., a 
ear. Declines. 

RISSER, Henry A., to Merriam Park Ch., St. Paul, 
Minn. Accepts. 

ROBBINS, Anson H., Ashton, N. D., to Iroquois and 
Osceola. Accepts. 
SMILEY, W. R., Bangor Seminary, to Lisbon, N. Y. 
Accepts, and has begun work, i 
STOUFFER, G. D., Peoria, Ill., to Stark. Accepts, and 
bas begun work, 

TAYLOR, W. G., accepts call to Newmarket, N. H. 

WHITTLESEY, Charles T., Pendleton, Ore., to Blaine, 
Wn. Accepts. 5 

WILLETT, George, San Luis Obispo, Cal., to Whittier 
and Buena Park. 

WISE, William C.,to Ahtanum, Wn. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


MILLER, T. C., 7. Woodbridge, N. J., Noy. 6. Sermon, 
Rev. J. C. Emery; other parts, Rey. Messrs. C. L. 
Goodrich, L. W. Hainer, C. H. Patton. 

TERBORGH, Isaac, 0. Ada, Minn,, Oct. 17. Sermon, 
Rey. G. M. Morrison; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. M. 
Smith, T. M. Edmands, C. E. Walker, W. C. A. Wallar. 

Resignations. 

BOYNTON, Francis H, Ludlow and Tyson, Vt., to re- 
turn to Lawrence, Mass, S 

BROWN, Oliver N., North Yarmouth, Me. 

COOPER, John H., Andover, O. ‘ 

DAY, Warren F., Ottawa, Ill. He is called to First Ch., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

GEARHART, C. D., Indianola, Neb. 

LAWSON, Francis, Riverton, Neb. ae 

STEMBRIDGE, Alfred E., Springfield, Ill, to aeeept 
call to Lexington, Mass. 


, Dismissions. 
HACK, Rollin T., North Ch., Belfast, Me., Nov 10. He 
accepts call to Second Ch., Portland. 
Churches Organized. 


EDGEWOOD, Providence, R. 1, Nov. 5. 


Thirty-one 
members. 
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a aoe Okl,, Park Ch., recognized Oct. —. 
MUD LAKE, Minn. "Twenty-two members, 

oe Cigaad Kan. , recognized Oct. 25. Twenty-five mem- 
SALEM, Ore., Central Ch., Oct. 24. 


ers. 
ZION, Neb., German, Oct, 14. Twenty-four members. 


Twenty-one mem- 


(For Additions to the Churches see page 688.] 


CALENDAR. 


Nonpartisan National W. ©. 
Washington, Pa., Nov. 13-16. 

W.C.T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Noy. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 


T. U. Convention, 


MISS WILLARD IN HER BOSTON HOME. 


It is a pleasant, comfortable, even though 
temporary, bome that Miss Frances E. Will- 
ard and Lady Henry Somerset have made for 
themselyes in Boston this winter. You will 
find them in The Abbotsford on Common- 
wealth Avenue, surrounded by the photo- 
graphs of dear.ones, books and goany evi- 
dences of culture and travel, and yet withal 
the apartment has the aspect of a workshop 
as well as a home; for here for the time is the 
eenter, the heart, of great movements, which 
are international in their sweep and far- 
reaching in their import. Hence it is not 
surprising to be told, when you call, that 
Lady Henry has just flitted over to England 
to attend an important committee meeting of 
the British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion, the trip across the Atlantic and back 
being for her a delight, a period of rest and 
a mere incident—-no more remarkable than 
the weekly visit of an Auburndale housewife 
to her base of supplies in a Boston bazar. 
Nor is it surprising to find Miss Willard and 
her secretary, Miss Gordon, surrounded by 
long “ galley proofs,’ upon which Miss Will- 
ard is making the final corrections and addi- 
tions to her annual address at the meeting of 
the W. C. T. U. in Cleveland, Nov. 16-21. 

No one can talk with Miss Willard nowa- 
days—and this privilege was granted a repre- 
sentative of the Congregationalist last week— 
without realizing that the mutations of life, 
personal sorrows and joys, the friction that 
comes from travel, change of environment and 
point of view, all have wrought upon the char- 
acter of the woman—mellowing it, effecting 
some readjustment of views, widening, if pos- 
sible, the circle of her sympathy and induc- 
ing her to be less insistent upon particular 
methods of inaugurating the reign of princi- 
ples which are none the less dear or primal 
in her philosophy of life. 

Naturally she was greatly interested in the 
recent election, especially in so far as it sheds 
light upon the proportions and effect of the 
vote of women in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Hilinois. The lack of official returns made all 
of our conjectures futile, but it was easy to 
see that on this point she is as resolute as ever 
in the conviction of the righteousness of the 
theory, and the excellence of the practice of 
women’s suffrage. It being intimated that 
many conservative men might be won to the 
support of woman’s vote if they could be as- 
sured that such men as Governor Waite of Colo- 
rado would always be repudiated by the women 
voters, Miss Willard dissented from the inter- 
yiewer’s estimate of the Populists, and said 
what she will say more at length in her ad- 
dress at Cleveland, that she favors—to a cer- 
tain extent—alliance between Prohibitionists 
and Populists, only regretting that an error 
was made by the leaders in not using proper 
methods for securing an alliance of the rank 
-and file in each party. 

That she is a socialist and hence much in 
sympathy with the Populists or advocates 

- anywhere of national control of railways, 
telegraph lines, etc., Miss Willard frankly 
avows, but she distinguishes between the go- 
cialism of William Morris, Grant Allen and 
many other of the intellectual leaders of Eng- 
land, who believe in community of love (?) as 
‘well as of property, and the socialism of John 
Burns, Ben Tillett and the other English so- 
eialists, who are loyal to the religious and 
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family ideals of humanity. To have it hinted 
even, as it was in a recent issue of this paper, 
that she was a convert of Mr. Morris and held 
his views, is very repugnant to Miss Willard 
and far from the truth, and it is a pleasure 
here to reassure her friends, though such an 
announcement seems altogether unnecessary. 

Miss Willard is perfectly content to be 
judged ‘by her past record on the subject of 
lynching. She believes that ‘‘ whether the 
person lynched is black, brown or white, his 
taking off is a crime against nature and 
against God.” 

It would be interesting to tell of Miss Will- 
ard’s narration of her impressions of the vac- 
illation of Lord Rosebery, the temperance 
leadership of Sir William Harcourt, the elo- 
quence of Canon Wilberforce, the aloofness 
of the Anglican clergy, the indifference of the 
nobility to Lady Henry’s philanthropic and 
moral campaign, so like their contemptuous 
treatment of Lord Shaftesbury—but space 
fails. She is a woman vitally concerned with 
all the movements to alleviate social wrongs 
and personal sorrows. She is optimistic, but 
not foolish enough to believe that she will 
live to see all for which she labors accom- 
plished. She finds solace in being ‘‘a prod” 
and belonging to organizations and parties 
that serve as ‘‘ prods.’’ And as a ‘‘ prod”’ she 
draws blood only because she, believes that it 
is best for the social organism. 

So far as her physical limitations will per- 
mit Miss Willard will speak at strategic points 
in New England this winter, but her chief 
work will be in correspondence and personal 
consultation with reform leaders. G. P. M. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


PHILLIP G. HAMERTON. 


Mr. Hamerton died in France, Noy. 6, aged sixty 
years, The descendant of a fine old English family, 
blessed with a fair share of worldly goods, educated 
at Oxford and broadened by much travel on the 
Continent, he began as far back as 1868 to be an 
authority on esthetics, and at the time of his death 
no English authority save Ruskin had higher rank 
asa critic in this realm. In his books on The Intel- 
lectua! Life, and Human Intercourse he broadened 
his range of influence, doing a work forthe advance- 
ment of culture difficult to overestimate. As artist, 
journalist and critic he did much work of the 
highest grade, and his departure so soon after 
Holmes and Froude makes the waning year seem 
one especially severe in its rate of mortality among 
the masters of English speech. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twentyjive cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 

DICKSEY—In Stockton Springs, Me., ‘“ Aunt” Polly 


Dicksey, aged 104 yrs. She had been a member of the 
Congregational church seventy-one years. 

FULLERTON—In ae Oct. 24, Daniel M. Fuller- 
ton, father of Rey. B. M. Fullerton, DED. 
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Ringing Noises 


Catarrh in the Head Causes Loss of 
the Sense of Smell. 


“For the past eight years I have been severely 
afflicted with catarrh, none of many remedies 
affording me any relief. My digestion was also 
considerably impaired and my sleep disturbed by 
symptoms of my trouble. I was dizzy and I had 
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in my ears and partial deafness. In January last I 
resolved to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I must say I 
found it a good blood purifier and remedy for catarrh. 
I have taken only four bottles and am glad to testify 
that the symptoms from which I suffered are re- 
moved. When Hood’s Sarsaparilla was recommended 
to me as a cure for catarrh I was inclined to doubt 
its efficacy. I had so many remedies for this dis- 
gusting complaint and with so little benefit that I 
did not feel anything would cure me. 


| Became Much Emaciated 
from loss of appetite and impaired digestion. My 
breath was very offensive. I had nearly lost the 


Ho00d's Senees 


parilla 
ternal applications except C 
cleanliness, I had resolved De ee 
to let nature ‘fight it out,’ but after steadily grow- 
ing worse for some time I became convinced some- 
thing must be done to safe my life. Just then it 
was my friend urged me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it cured me.”’ B. SAVARESE, 12 Erie Basin. 


sense of smell and my sys- 
tem was badly deranged. 
Doing away with all ex- 


Hood’s Pills are the best family cathartic and 
liver medicine. Harmless, reliable, sure. 


Nothing so rich, so appropri- 
ate for a wedding present asa 


piece of 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


This trade 


. &. mark label /O 
C. Dorjlinger: Sons, Pert a 
every gen- 


New York. 


uine piece. 


THE LARGEST CSTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


CHURGH BELLS ¢ cr: 


& 
S$ me Worl 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER 
8end tor Price and Catalo loge. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


Sideboarding in “94. 


To sideboard or not to sideboard—that is the question 
today with hundreds of hesitating and longing purchasers. 

Surely there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
disinterested person as to the wisdom of buying just 
at this time, when the revival of all business has set 
in strongly, but with the curious anomaly of no advance 
as yet in furniture prices, which are still in the slough 
into which they fell a year ago. 

Here, for example, is an illustration of what we are 
trying to make clear. 
20 per cent. 
Such figures cannot long continue. 
depression is over; reasonable prices must soon be revived. 
there are great values here for the money. 

Notice some novel features of these new fall goods. 


We are selling this Sideboard for 
less than we could manufacture it today. 
The furniture 
In the meantime, however, 


The upper shelf has a raised 


center section, following the curve of the mirror beneath. The continuous carving on 
the base is a very decorative item, and it gives character to the whole board. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO,, 


48 CANAL, STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


To the mind unprejudiced by political as- 
sociations the outcome of the elections has 
much that is encouraging. We shall have a 
rest from tariff legislation—the leader of the 
agitation for free coinage of silver is defeated 
and that means a relief from his disturbing 
activity and ought to put a quietus on the 
whole agitation—where Populism had been 
tried it is rebuked; its triumphs are in new 
and isolated sections; Populism has made no 
geperal gains. In New York the issues raised 
were local and peculiar. They were not 
related to, the ordinary political differences 
between the great parties, but represented a 
struggle between decency and vice, a struggle 
the outcome of which was more important 
than the victory of protection or honest 
money. Happily the result was all that could 
be wished and every business man has greater 
confidence than he had in October that the 
foundation of our system of government is 
solid and enduring. 

But for the interruption of telegraphic sery- 
ice by the storm the influence of the elections 
upon general trade would have been more 
evident. The barometric stock markets show 
the drift of events. They have been strong 
and buoyant for the first time since the 
passage of the tariff bill. And merchants re- 
port increased orders and manufacturers de- 
clare themselves more willing to work ahead 
of orders. . 

From Washington come reports of an im- 
pending bond issue. It cannot be made too 
quickly. The gold reserve is altogether in- 
adequate for the season and if action is not 
had at once the withdrawal of gold will begin 
sooner than it would otherwise, while an 
issue of bonds, by withdrawing from the 
money market a large block of idle money, 
would tend to raise the rate of interest and 
thereby check in a double way the gold ex- 
ports. 

The farmer has suffered terribly during the 
past three years in the fall of wheat from 
a dollar to fifty cents a bushel. Give the 
farmer a better price for his products and 
the merchants of the trade centers will find 
him ready to relieve them, of their stocks of 
goods. And the same is true of the cotton 
farmer of the South. Depression in the price 
of agricultural products is -a erying evil of 
the times. At last there are signs of better 
prices for wheat. Nothing better could hap- 
pen for the trade of the country. 

Tron manufacturers report no gains in prices, 
but they are doing a larger volume of busi- 


ness. Production of pig iron has steadily 1n- | 


creased until on the first of this month it was 
at the rate of 158,866 tons a week—the largest 
output since June, 1893. And this large out- 
put is apparently being absorbed by consum- 
ers, for visible stocks shrink slowly but with- 
out interruption. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle pre- 
sents an interesting summary of new building 
projects in three great cities, New York, 
Brooklyn and Chicago. It appears that in 
the three months ending Oct. 1 some 576 new 
buildings were projected in New York, against 
340 in the same period of 1893. The estimated 
cost of these structures was $10,886,000 in 1894, 
against $7,550,000 in 1893. In Brooklyn there 
Was @ Similar large increase both in number 
and cost of buildings. While in Chicago there 
was a large gain in the number of such proj- 
ects, most of the structures must have been 
of small cost. This activity in the building 
trades is most promising. It indicates a de- 
mand for real estate and a profitable return 
upon that class of property, notwithstanding 
the hard times, 

While railroads in the West continue to 
report startling losses of earnings, the rail- 
roads of the South report gains almost suffi- 
cient to uffset. In New England there is a 
gratifying change for the better. For the 
three months ending Sept. 30, the Boston & 
Albany reports a surplus above fixed charges 
of $690,344, against $458,237 in 1893. The 
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Fitchburg, for the same period, reports a sur- 
plus of $323,333 this year, against $169,333 in 
1893; the New Haven & Hartford a surplus of 
$1,395,507, against $901,926. Most of this im- 
provement is due to reduced expenses, but 
that is not so important as that this huge 
industry should be found once, more on a 
solid and profitable basis. With a larger 
movement of commodities there will in time 
come. better. gross carnings and then freer 
outlays for improvements. 


UNFORTUNATE people who do not live near the 
leading dairy regions can now use products of such 
dairies, owing to the perfect preservation of milk in 
all its mother purity as accomplished in Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 


THE two young bears in one of the windows of 
the International Fur Company at 45 Summer 
Street, Boston, have been attracting much atten- 
tion, but not less interesting is the large assort 
ment of handsome furs within the store. 


PURE blood is absolutely necessary in order to en- 
joy perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the 
blood and strengthens the system. 


DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA TOURS.— Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, who for twelve years past have 
conducted excursions to California with great suc- 
cess, have made careful preparations for their thir- 
teenth series of transcontinental tours. The next 
party will leave boston Dec. 13, going via Chicago 
and Kansas City, and others are to follew once or 
twice a month through the winter. The tourists 
will travel in a special train of yestibuled Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars, they secure reduced hotel 
rates in California, and their tickets will be good 
returning until next summer, either with a party or 
independently. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, will send to any applicant a 
book giving full information about the trip. 


The “Index to Chimneys”’ 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass, 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


PE 


The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest ac;ticating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the c-icinal writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 


save its cost over and again in sending out notices. | It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


School Bonds 


| have long been known 
~ to careful people, as 
( among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
‘Write us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
Trust::€o.42% 


Please mention the Congregationatist. 


‘ 


The 


or the Sil- 
arse Bottle— 
Big Dos? 
Bottle--Sthall Dose? 


Nerves 


is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—Byt 


Concentrated, 
Prompt, 
Powerful. 


Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 10g doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘* How to Get a Free Sample,’’ 

to the Sole Agents, 


LO. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


t 


~ Financial. 
FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR. DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, #500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5} per cent., payable semi-annually, 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowle ige of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among tbe very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


7% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. f 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


%o 


‘ 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN AS8’N, 
133 EK. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWRTT, Treas, 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 


Western Mortgages 


Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. GIBSON, 
45 Milk Strect, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


°CHEQUESs 


ot THE CHEQUE BANK of LONDON, 
issued for over 20 years, give TRAY- 
ELLERS the advantage of their OWN 
BANK ACCOUNT, in Cheques from 
£1 upward, that are cashed EVERY- 
WHERE by 15,000 Agents, and by 
HOTELS, SHOPS, STEAMSHIP and 
RAILROAD COS. Time and money 
saved. Send for Circular. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, ~ 
Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall St.. New York 
FOR SALE, Se- 


8) M O R TG AG ES cured by first lien 


on-city or farm property. Interest every six months. 
o Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
the Congregationatist. y VAs : 


————— 


‘ 
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OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK. 


From a suggestion of the Christian Endeavor So- 
eieties, and in co-operation with the Epworth 
League and the Baptist Union, a plan was formed 
by which new interest and substantial assistance 
for the missionary cause was secured last Sunday 
in Boston and several of its suburbs. About sixty 
missionary sermons were preached, one of the ob- 
jects of which was to encourage a large attendance 
at the series of regular missionary, meetings which 
will be held in Park Street Church one each month 
“during half of the year. 


The American Inter-Seminary Missionary Alli- 
ance held its fifteenth annual convention in Spring- 
field, O., Nov. 1-4, in connection with Wittenberg 
Seminary. Over 200 delegates represented twenty- 
8ix of the thirty-five seminaries in the alliance. Rey. 
George W. Knox of Japan gave several instructive 
addresses, discussing among other things the situa- 
tion in the East. The alliance commissions Mr. 
James Edward Adams to go about among the semi- 
naries to arouse greater missionary interest, and, if 
possible, secure the introduction of the study of 
missions into the curriculum. 


Its praises spread everywhere—Pond’s Extract. 
See that you buy the genuine. 


FLAYOR your turkey dressing with Bell’s Spiced 
Seasoning. It will please you. 


Tag Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., when asked how they 
can afford to make the offers they do, answer, “‘ By 
our method and large volume of business.” They 
dojnot sell goods to the trade, but deal only with 
the consumer, and thus they avoid the profits paid 
to the middleman, and in view of this they are 
enabled to give so much for so little money. They 
have made the word “ Chautauqua”’ famous during 
the past few years, but they will not be satisfied 
until they have placed the Chautauqua Ladies’ 
Desk in many thousand more of homes. Try them. 
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R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


FANCY 


SILKS. 


79c, and O8c. 


THESE are Silks that are worth from 
$1.25 to $2.50. THEY are mostly 
Imported Silks. 

THEY were all bought 
Friday. 

THEY ail came over by New York and 
Boston Dispatch Last Night. 


THERE are Silks for Dresses, Silks for 
Waists, Silks for Trimmings, Silks for 
Sleeves, Silks for Skirts. 


THERE are Silks for Street Dresses, 
Silks for Dinner Dresses, Silks for 
Evening Dresses, Silks for Children’s 
Dresses. 


THERE are Dark Silks and Light Silks. 


in New York 


THERE are TAFFETAS in Bayadere. 
Stripes, in Swivel Figures, in Bro- 
caded Designs, in Armure Weaves, in 
Checks, in Spots, in Pin Dots. 


THERE are Satin Effects, Peau de Soie 
in Broche Figures, in Stripes, in Spots, 
in Dots. 


THERE are Broeades in Evening Shades, 
in Street Shades, in Dark Shades. 


THERE are Gros Grain and Satin Weaves 
in Light and Dark Shades for Dresses, 
for Waists, for Tea Gowns, ete. 


SAMPLES BY MAIL FREE. 


Tremont Street 


A.M. Eames & Co. 


Carriage 
Wheels. 


Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Specialty. «also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. 


a || A 00 A 14 1 RR 1 


Look for the trade-mark on the toe, 
Send for Descriptive Price List. 


i Ht 


\ 


apiece. 
nowhere else in Boston. 


ABRAM 


AND 
GLASSWARE MEROHANTS, 


10, RR RR Re RRR 


fF —_ LONG-NECKED 


Glass Ewers 


Useful for Lemonade, and appropriate for Vases for lopg-stemmed 
flowers. Fine lines and beautiful shapes. Just the thing for 


Chrysanthemums. 


Made of the clearest of Crystal Optical Glass, and only $5 
Direct from the Union Glass Company, Somerville. 
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ah, 7H alf- Hose 


Are so constructed as to Fit. 


They contain NO BUNCHES, 
They contain NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
They contain NOTHING to ANNOY and are made of 


The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. 


SHAW STOCKING Co,, Lowell, Mass, 


41) RRR 


Found 


FRENCH CO. 


89-91-98 FRANKLIN STREET. 


Meee yY PAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 


, 


333 TO 341 FourrH Avenur New York 
GD THE TIFFANY CHAPEI. AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLDS FAIR 
C 


WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY UNTIL DECEMBER IST 


Place. Boston. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


jj Spoons 
tf and Forks 


Our mark **XTT” 

(pronounced X-2-1) 

means there is three times the usual thickness 

of silver on the parts exposedto wear. Goods 

so marked are the best to buy, because they 

last longest. Remember to look for the 
following “ Trade Mark,” 


1847 Rogers Bros. & | I ® 


The dark places show where 
there is extra thickness ofsilver. 


If unable to procure these goods from your 
dealer, we shall be glad to furnish necessary 
information. Manufactured only by the 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn., Chicago, San Francisco. 
New York Salesrooms, 1130 Broadway and 
208 5th Ave., Madison Square, West, 


ENGLISH 
HALL St. Michael’s 
HRI He Chimes. 


Also Clocks striking the hours and _ half-heurs 
only, for One Hundred Dollars and upward.s 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


Westminster, 
Whittington 


AND 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES, 
Conf. Tot. Conf Tt. 
ALABAMA. arene ee 4 : 
Christiana, 2 peat ats ‘4 
Equality, 26 38 ‘areca t g ; 
Hackleburg, =p Sha treet, 3 2 
Mad Indian, ee pce 
Rose Wood, == i) nion, ‘ 
Sulligent = ‘5 Winthrop ee 
: Everett, Niystic Side, 2 6 
OALIFORNIA. Hudson, First, 8 5 
North Berkeley, — 9 Hyde Park, First, 7 21 
Oakland, First, 1 10 Lowell, First, WW ll 
Pomona, Pilgrim, 4 10 Highland, 2 10 
Redlands, First, 4 10 _ John street, OIRT 
San Francisco, Sey- Malden, First, 4 10 
enth Ave., — 3 Rowley, 3.5 
Third, — 8 Somerville, 6 13 
San Mateo, 2 9 South Acton, 4 8 
CONNECTICUT. Spunefeld, Hope, é Me 
Ansonia, First, 6 7 West Springfield, 
Bristol, — 10 First, 293 
Broad Brook, — 5 Worcester, Belmont,— 8 
East Hartford, = 7 Pi Cental: —— 3 
Fair haven, Second, 6 8 Qld South, 11 30 
Shelton, == de Pileriniy — 9 
Stratford, | 12 19 piymouth, 49 
Whitneyville, 6 6 Salem st., 44 
ILLINOIS. Summer St., 2 6 
Austin, 2 1 Wrentham, a 6 
Blue Isiane, —* 16 MICHIGAN, 
Oe ago, Ashland 3 3 Detroit, Brewster,  — 22 
. ‘7: apids, S 1 4 
Auburn Park, g iq orana Rapids, alan is 
Central Park, 21283 MINNESOTA. 
Covenant, 5 11 Benson, ee 
Douglas Park, 2 19 Det it, 23 23 
Duncan Ave., 7 13° Faribault, 1 9 
First, 6 7 Minneapolis, Lyudale,2 3 
Gross Park, 3.6 Park Ave., 1 5 
Jefferson, 4.4 Madison 4.64 
Lake View, 3 4 Montevideo, Bard 
Mayflower, 6 10 Mud Lake, — 22 
Mi.lard Ave., 4 5 Still Water, — 
Mont Clare, 3. 3 Zumbrota, — 8 
zee, 4, 8 (ie MISSOURI. 
avenoswoo 5 5 ‘ Re 
ee ita aa ieiae Springterd. First, 3 8 
Second, BO, 3 5 St Louis, Pilgrim, : HW 
Tabernacle, } 6 Central, 
apd, Park, 15 30 NEBRASKA. 
AUTEN 12 28 Calhoun, Good Will, 4 9 
Oakley Branch, 10 18 Omaha, St. Mary’s, — 10 
Warren Ave., 2 12 Zion, German, — wa 
Waveland Ave., 6 8 
West Pullman, 2 eT NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Evanston, — 10 Marlboro, Zio 
eter es — 4 Meredith, 3.3 
a Grange, Zamnl EW . 
Maywood, Se NEW JERSEY. . 
Oak Park, 7 14 East Orange, — 95 
Onarga, Second, 27 28 Passaic, =) vo 
Warrensburg, ll ll NEW YORK. 
INDIANA. Brooklyn, Rochester 
z ae Ave., 4 8 
se caren Fellow- 4 Syracuse, Good Will, 4 9 
People’s, qe by OHIO 
Terre Haute, First, 32 33 @©leveland, East Madi- 
Second, 5 8 sun Ave., 5 13 
IOWA. Euclid Ave. Ss — 4 
Alton Lets Hough Ave., 2 21 
9. 5 = § 
Council Bluffs, 6 19 Gi 3 d 
Des Moines, Moriah, 19 29 pyinity 4 9 
North Park, 6 vy "i 
Plymouth, — 8 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dickens, — 29 Philadelphia, Central,9 19 
Peer 3 ut Wilkesbarre, Third, — 27 
Mondamin, aed VERMONT. 
Red Oak, 2 4 Barnet, 2 »4 
Sioux City, First, — 12 Barton Landing, 5 65 
Coventry 3.4 
s pete eS Danville, 12 12 
Bapgor, Central, 2 4 ast Burke, 9 10 
First Parish, — 3 Royalton, Sr | 
Kennebunk, 3 3 Rutland, 2 3 
South Gardiner, 3 5 South Royalton, 28 
Westbrook, 8 8 St. Johusbury, 2 4 
MASSACHUSETTS. OTHER CHURCHES. 
Blackstone, 3 33° Dawa en ce, Kans 
Boston, Berkeley Plymouth, Dey 
Temple, 13 26 Westerly, R I 73eG To} 
Boylston, 6 7 Churches oath ‘two or 
Dorchester, Second,2 9 less, 26 37 


Total: 
Total since Jan. 1. 


Miss Histyle 

has had her new visit- 
ing gown made with 
eight gores in the 
skirt and finished 
with the fashionable 

“Redfern” 

Bias Corded 47 


\\ Velvet, 2 


Conf., 644; Tot., 1,426 


Conf., 15,416; Tot,. 28,439. 


‘A } <t 
hy e > 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


Look for ‘“S. H, & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 


a brand 
of the famous 


ES EA LIES EE OIE ZEEE SES ET TET TOPE BI 
“S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


4 Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 
GILCHRIST Ce. 


CLOAKS. 


In spite of yesterday’s storm a constant 
stream of ladies poured into our cloak- 
room to examine the new garments just ar- 
rived, which for weeks past many of the 
leading tailors in the country have been 
busy making, together with several hun- 
dred specimen Garments, only one of 
a kind, secured by us at quite a reduc- 
tion in price. 

Do not hesitate to come, as we shall 
esteem it a privilege to show you every one 
of them, even if you do not buy. 

Long Jackets in Beaver, Boucle 
and Chinchilla cloths, black, blue, brown 
and tan, lined or unlined, from 


$5 to $39. 


Double Capes, Long Single Capes and 
Golf Capes, a bewildering variety of 
Cloths and Plush, ranging from 


$3.50 to $35. 


Nobby Short Reefer Jackets, in Chin- 
chilla, Beaver and Boucle Cloths, at 


$12.50 and $15.00. 


Never in our history have so many 
ladies of taste left our cloakroom de- 
lighted with their purchases as during the 
past two weeks. 


FUR CAPES. 


Coney Capes. 4 : 4 $6.95 
(Worth $9.) 
Astrachan Capes. : - $17.50 
(Worth $22.) 
English Seal Capes : 5 $18.50 
(Worth $25.) 
Wool Seal Capes ° e ° $27.50 


(Worth $35.) 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


5 and 7 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Rvoom 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much yreater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


ala Shall dink igen 
© In connection with our 
wholesale business, 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
—————— 


and UPHOLSTERY, 
@ 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


ppp Solicited. 


BUCKEYE CHURCH 


A Meat Peals and Chimes. 


Best Tasot Copper and E. Indie 
Tin only, and so warranted. Bes. 
FF Bisons and Workmanship ip 
the Jountry. Highest Award a, 
World’s Fair and Gold YW 2dal a: 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | 
E W Vanduzen Co., - Cincinnati, Oba, 


‘pew. Make an offer to ‘ 


15 November 1894 
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prerna af 
Dene 


59745 Summer gt. 
Aldjoining €. Ftiovey&.Co. BOSTON. 


Alaska Seal Jackets 


with Extra Large French Sleeves 
and Prince Albert Coat Back, in 30 
in., 33 in., 36 in. and 45-in. lengths. 


The ore style having proven a great 
success, we are pleased to be enabled to 
offer to our patrons the same shape in 


PERSIAN 


At $125.00 and upwards. 


. 
MINK ast CAPES. 
Alaska Seal, Seal, Wool Seal and 


F. F. Electric Seal Capes in 27 to 40- 
in lengths. 


Cloth Garments and Capes. 


Dealing only in fine goods, manufactured 
especially for us, we are not affected by the 
great strike, and are enabled to offer the 
Choicest Garments from the lead- 
ing Parisian, Berlin and New York 


makers. 
Tailor-made Costumes and Gowns to order. 


pterhationa 
eae 


59T45 Summer Bt, 
Adjoining .F Hovey & Co. BOSTON. 


SOOO BP 


Fen eR ES EEE OE CODES 
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Hats 


@SO0O0868ii 688808 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
| Dstermoor & Co., "sarvatets* 


ae CINCHER BELL FO 
CINE EE ee RY 


E INCI 
RS" 
» Sol ore BiyMyeR 
Calaluquew ith CHURCH pontsios Prices and terms FREE 


CH SCHOOL. FIRE ALA cx<4 
ervuanty, Kuo’ 3395 1826 DET LS 
t IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, IS, 
MENEE LY & Co., GENUINE 
[WEST-TROY, N. Y.lsE0/-METAL . 


& CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subser ibers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, useful 
companion, or mother’s helper. Address “ Miss K, C.,’ 
care Congregationalist. 


At a Bargain.—VFor sale, | first-class orange grove 
in bearing order, comprising 15 acres and over 1,206 
trees, 7 years old, situated near the flourishing city of 
Orlando, Fia.; & would exchange for property equally 
as good in or near Boston, urther particulars at 73 
Mason Building, or 28 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale.—Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition, 
corrected, Edinburg; cost $150; superbly bound in em- 
bossed leather, 25 vols. Also, American a eee 
same size and binding, 4 vols.; cost $24. 1 brand 
* Britannica,” this office. 


1 November 1894 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 


The Institutional Church idea was exploited 
at the meeting last Monday, the first speaker 
being Rev. C. A. Dickinson, senior pastor of 

Berkeley Temple, who clearly and modestly 
set forth some of the principles of institu- 
tional work and its results in his own church. 
Its distinctive feature, he said, lies not in 
what is done but in the spirit which animates 
it—the seeking spirit of Christ; and it aims 
to provide a material environment through 
which this spirit may work. Specifying some 
of its methods, such as week day classes and 
the relief department, he said that these forms 
of work deeply impress the non-church-goers, 
break down their nrejudices against entering 
the church buildii g, and bring them within 
_ Teach of gospel influences. Nor does the fear 
that this week day work will lessen spiritual- 
ity seem to be well founded, since the increase 
in membership of his church compares favor- 
ably with that in other churches and with its 
own past history, and its actual influence in 
the community—a truer test of its strength— 
is greater than ever before. 

Rey. R. B. Tobey, associate pastor of Berke- 
ley Temple, replied to the criticism that the 
institutional church does the same work as 
charitable societies by saying that he be- 
lieved their work could and should be done 
by the church. There are many cases of 
respectable people who would never appeal 
to a benevolent society, but who can be 
reached by the church. One great hold which 
secret societies have upon the community is 
their willingness to care for the destitute sick 
and bury the dead, and the institutional 
church adds this power to her equipment. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the peo- 
ple come only for the loaves and fishes. The 
ever-open church corresponds in a sense to 
the Roman Catholic confessional. 

Rey. E. D. Burr, pastor of the Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church, said that its problem 
is how to deal with the working man in his 
home. The father and older children out of 
work, the mother and little ones ill from 
hunger or exposure, the evils resulting from 
intemperance, furnish a wide field of needs 
which the church may meet. Food, employ- 
ment, nurses, medicines, the Christian neigh- 
bor who will prepare a meal and care for the 
children while the overworked mother takes 
an afternoon outing, the friendly grasp and 
encouraging word, speedily win, hold and 
transform these people, often transferring 
them toa better portion of the city; and the 


How is Your House 
Being Warmed 
This Cold Weather ? 


If unsatisfactorily, 
MAGEE FURNACE would do for 
ad ied comfort and lessened coal bills 


The 


MAGEE 


satisfaction in every particular. 


why not learn what the 
you in 


We send descriptive circular with refer- 
ences free of charge and guarantee perfect 


BOSTON HEATER 


The Congregationalist 


leader rejoices, though he calls himself but 
“the pastor of a procession.” To ministers 
who have difficulty in securing evening con- 
gregations, he suggested that they give up 
that service for a year, he and his members 
using that time in calling upon the people in 
the neighborhood and ministering to their 
needs. 

Dr. G. L. Perin, pastor of the Every Day 
Universalist Church, antagonized the idea of 
a class church, and said that all classes should 
work and worship together. He spoke briefly 
of the Social Science Conferences held in his 
own edifice for the discussion of labor and in- 
dustrial problems, which attract and interest 
working men and win their confidence. 


ee 
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For 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, good and 
bad—mostly bad—and but one 


best, and that is 


SILVER cTRO aS 

ELEY sipIC".., 
Nearly a million housekeepers say 
it’s best; once tried, you'll so 
decide. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


NATION 
iTH A’ COMBISSOx oF 


Most popular desk ever made. 
gladdeneda 


bed, closes and locks, A brass rod for curtain 


THe cone Box Contains 
400 BARS Sweet Home’ Soap. $3.00 


0 LAST AN AVERAGE Fam 
EMU. FOR ALL LAUNDRY AND Woy QME 
FULL YpyRPOSES IT HAS NO SUPERIOR” 
WoL ARS WHITE WOOLEN Soap. 
TU Pecrrect SOAP FOR FLANNELS. 0 
9 PKGS.B ear “tre me see ‘90 

CANNO! Sy SIMPLE- EASY EFFicheg 
DJESKA COMPLEXION 
N Dor Boo FOR LADIES AND Pitan 60 
E A pee BEAUTIFIER 
£,102., MODJESKA Perr 
1 BONA, REFINED, POPULAR, Lastin Sle 25 
4 poz. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE So - 30 
7A oe @REME OATMEAL TOILET Soap.” 


oon. Euité TOILET Soap 4 


5 | AL 


NEQuALLED 


14 


PRESE! 
THE 


1 


spe 
fOR Yet 
L You GE! - 


After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. 
middlemen’s profits are returned to you in valuable premiums, so well 


bought as to save you half the regular retail prices. 
saves you half the cost. 


sustained by the facts. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you | 
remit in advance, you willreceive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is received. 


¥4, pot. LARKIN'S TAR Soa; 


ye PREVENTATIVE 0 
INFALLIBLE © WASHING (Abies Men 


¥, poz. SULPHUR Soap, 
# van MMODJESKA Col Crea.’ 
H 

4 Bore ee THe TEETH, WARDEN CER” 25 
GUMS, SWEETENS THE BREAT} 

4 PHT SPANISH ROSE SACHET Powoep. 25 

Stick NAPOLEON Swaving Soap. "46 

000 FAMILIES USE IN A Ye aR fied 

ie ASSORTMENT OUR BOX PROVIDES, 

TENTS 1F BOUGHT AT RETANL, cosy 

Tue Co K.-WORTH AT RETAIL, $10.00 


$10.00 ¢ DESK, 


é 


1 beans. $20.09 


The Larkin plan 
The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every |]f 
middleman adds COST. The publishers of this paper know every claim is 


aitauqua”. Desk.» FREE: 
‘ wane Sfome” Soap 


Exceeds in number in use any other one article of furniture and has 
undred thousand hearts. SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed finish. The drop leaf, writing 


It stands 5 feet high, is 244 feet wide and 104 inches deep, 


YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY 


P.. 
9°- 45 DAYS BEFORE BILL /S DUE. 


— 


10.09 
eek 


All 


The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument 4y 


or comment if the box or DESK does not proveall expected. Booklet illus- 


trating ten other premiums free upon application. 


Write your order like this, TODAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“‘You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF ‘SWEET 
HOME ’’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA DESK. 


fer" If after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Desk entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will remit you $10.00 ; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 


making no charge for what I have used.”’ 
Name, 


Occupation, ............ 
EROLES® 


\Streeh Nowe | cca 
rae SE COLCH Se me aes 


zstAPifeon wo, THE LL YARKIN: SOAPM FG: (> BurrAlaNny 
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As 


It 
Never 
Fails ——a- 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
has stood the test of public opinion for 
thirty years and the continued and in- 
creased demand proves its value and 
popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


for WARM AIR ONLY, and the MAGEE 
COMBINATION HEATER here shown, each 
receivel The Highest Award at World’s 
Fair, Chicago. 


WHEN YOU NEED A RANGE 
DON’T FAIL TO SEE THE 


0900 000000600690540000050006 00000000 


ooo 


a 


°8 Patent 


Parlors, Banks, Offices, 


les, 
pes designs. Send size of room. 
churches and the trade. L 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
86 Lake Street, Chicage $ 
AA aaah AAAAAAAAADARL ASE eee eee eee ee 


==> | he Creat ChurchLiCHT.¢ 
FRINK Reflectors give the Most Pow Softests 

Oheapest and the Best, Light known for Churches, Stores, 

Picture'Galleri eatres, Depots, e' r 

Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 

FRINE, 651 Pearl Street, \. Y- 


No Ne ee Na ed ed ad Ne Nal Naf al ed hs NON Nal Med ed AsNe Ne Ne Ne 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75c. a Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
v v YYVVVYVVV VY 


MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 
‘ 
APAPN SPN GEN AEA AN APR PR EPS PNAS AMAR ARRIBA SPN PNP AMD 


MAGEE GRAND. 


ee 
$OOO00OO 0000000000 GSSSSS SS 099G9SSO 6G 


242 Water St., New York 


the 
ow Windows, 
tc. New and ele- 
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WHY NOP BE STRUNG? 


Do You Know What That 
Weakness Means? 


There is a Limit to Your Endaranee. 
Have You Reached It? 


Beware of the Last Straw! It Will 
Come Like a Shock. 
Shakespeare says: ‘‘ When sorrows come, 


they come not single spies but in battalions.” 
How true this is of disease. How surely will 
over-work lead to nervousness, headache, 
nervous exhaustion, prostration, paralysis and 
the most terrible nervous diseases. 

Bad blood causes humors, stomach, liver 
and kidney complaints, rheumatism, bad 
complexion, tumors and all kinds of blood 
diseases. That tired feeling means exhaustion 
of the nerves and vital forces—it kills. Ifthe 
liver is torpid, constipation follows. This 
clogs the circulation and causes congestion of 
all the organs. 

You must stop these complaints right where 
they are, if yon value your life. The way to 


do it is to take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
It cures 


and nerve remedy. disease and 


makes you well. 


i ¥ 
Hh oe aed 
hips 


Hi} 


MCCARTHY. 


MISS ROSE 


Miss Rose McUarthy, of 347 East 87th Street* 
New York City, writes: 


“For a long time I was troubled with 
nervousness and violent headaches. I would 
lie awake nearly all night and was in constant 
misery. Previous to this my complexion was 
a very healthy color, but it now became very 
pad. 

“I took three bottles of Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy and was en- 
tirely cured. My nervousness and headaches 
left me, my good complexion returned and I 
slept perfectly. I can safely say to everybody 
who is suffering, just give it a trial and vou 
will be cured. I hope my statement will find 
relief for many people who do not know the 
benefit of such a wonderful medicine.” 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy strikes disease like the lightning’s 
flash, which nothing can resist, and where it 
strikes it cures. Put it to the test in your 
Own case and see how quickly health and 
strength will be yours. ~ 

Physicians recommend it because it is the 
discovery of the most successful specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
You can consult him iree, personally or by 
letter. 


RUSSES™=™ 


cheap. <A radica! 
cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Tempie, Chicago, LiL, 


The Congregationalist 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOY. 9. 


That diminished attendance does not al- 
ways argue decreased interest was well proved 
by last Friday’s meeting. The very inclem- 
ent weather and the absence of so many 
usually present but then attending at the 
meeting at Montclair combined to reduce the 
number present to sixteen in place of the sixty 
or more who have lately filled the rooms. 
But the meeting was fully up to the average 
in spirit and feeling. Mrs. S. B. Shapleigh 
read the roll-call of the heroes of faith given 
in Hebrews eleventh. She called attention to 
the notable company of women included in 
the roll. The system of the Christian religion 
was not made perfect in one age, but much 
was left for us to do. 

Earnest prayers followed for increased faith, 
for deeper consecration and for a great bless- 
ing on the Montclair meeting. Letters were 
read from Miss Case and Mrs. Frances Gulick 
and extracts from Miss Colby’s report of the 
Osaka school, these all being mentioned on 
the prayer calendar this week. 

Brief but enthusiastic reports of the Mont- 
clair meetings were given from letters and 
papers just received. Mrs. Kellogg, the new 
secretary of the W. H. M A., spoke of the de- 
sire pervading all our societies that there 
should be increased giving. It is an impor- 
tant problem before us to bring this about. 
She thought that.taking much heed to the 
command, *‘ Let not your left hand know what 
your right hand doeth,’ had, perhaps, ob- 
scured the other command, ‘‘ Let your light 
30 shine before men.’’ She believed in the 
influence of example to bring about large 
giving, and cited two instances where such 
example had been most beneficial. 

Another speaker, while believing in large 
gifts, emphasized also the importance of 
gathering up the pennies from those who 
could give but little. The elevated railway 
in. New York, with its tax of but five cents a 
ride, had in one year laid up $30,000,000. 
With this thought in mind let us go to those 
who have only the pennies to give and urge 
them not to witbhold because it is so little. 

Mrs. Shapleigh, in closing, felt that we 
might well combine the two—to those able to 


give liberally, present the privilege of gen- 


erous donations, aud let the small givers fee] 
that their little gifts are of equal value in the 
eyes of Him who sees the heart. ’ 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them; in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 

The Century Magazine.............ccseeeeeeceveece 

Harper’s Magazine 

Atlantic Monthly... 

Scribner's Magazine 

Harper’s Weekly 

33 Bazar. 

Public Opinion.... 

Harper’s Young People.. 

St, Nicholasa.e.steseddeesccuestne 

Our Little Onesiradccdnate same eeeeeimeeee Sctaiiisteteretels 1g 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 


A CouGH, cold or sore throat requires imme- 
diate attention. ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
will invariably give relief. 25c. a box. 


SCALLOPED oysters flavored with Bell’s Spiced 
Seasoning are delicious. 


A HINT IN SEASON.—Half the wisdom of making 
any purchase consists in making it at exactly the 
right time. In this connection let us say that there 
is one class of purchase which may very well be 
made just now—that is household furniture. Never 
were such low prices quoted for fine furniture be- 
fore. A visit to the Paine warerooms on Canal 
Street will satisfy the most doubting skeptic of the 
full truth of these words. 
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PAIN AND MISERY 


Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA 
Cures Rheumatism. 


“About 8 years 
ago, I suffered 
from what the doe- 
tors called rheu- 
matism. Nobody 
knows the pain 

and misery which 
SI had to endure 
and which clung to- 
¥ me in spite of the 
medicines pre- 
scribed. At last, 
I began taking 
Ayer’ s Sarsapa- 
After a short time, the pains 

I continued the use of the Sar- 


rilla. 

ceased. 
saparilla for a whole year, -until the 
rheumatism entirely disappeared.” — 
JAMES WAY, proprietor of livery stable, 


Roseville, Cal. 


Ayer’s ony Sarsaparilla 


Admitted for Exhibition 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
99.99990990099999099099009000: 
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In Curing 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 

Skin Diseases 


(uticura 


Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the world. Price, OuTicvRraA, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER Diu@ 
AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


4a “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 


KEEP 
WELL 


FOR A CENT 


Drop me a postal—I’ll tell you all 
about Calisaya La Rilla—the preven- 
tative of colds and all the troubles 
colds stand for—and point the way 
to kill colds at the-start. 

Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York, 


Also Special Diubef 
and Patent Bise 3 


oples Free. 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ‘ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING: COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. i 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, ete. 


NOTICES. 


FOREIGN MISSIONsRY PRAYER MERTING in the 
cog ts of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D.D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY.UNION at2P. M. 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Novy. 20, 10 A.M. 


MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Nov. 20, 9.30 
A.M, 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION of Albert P. Davis 
at Wakefield, Nov. 22,3 P.M. Prof. L. O. Brastow, D. D., 
will preach the sermon. 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH, W. B. M., High- 
land Church, Lowel), Noy. 15, 10 A.M. 


MASS. BRANCH KING’S DA(TGHTERS AND SONS, an- 
nual meeting, Bromfield Street Church, boston, Dec. 
4,at1030a M and2p.Mm. Sale at Alliston Hall, Claren- 
don Street, Nov. 19, 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No, 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, [reasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
he! York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
n St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

8 Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERIOAN.MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
eens House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y, M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING S001- 
ETY.—Church and aig aga Building. Rev. L. , 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 CovexeseHtous) House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field peeretary: E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. A. Quint, 
D. D., Congregstional Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford. a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States’? (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 


bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 


Oongregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicagoin October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, eStablished by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churehes and min- 
isters. (Careful attention will be given to applications 
from ehurches without the State. Room 22 Congre- 
Epplenal House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B, RICB, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
oH oa stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 

, EF, Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘1 give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P, 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address) ‘Box 1632. 


“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 
We 


Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
, Proprietors of ‘‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Poutsu.”’ 


The Congregationalist 


BOsTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
czember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S, SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
{mprove the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are sdlicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES A. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Friendly Regard 


is never en- 
tertained by 
the children 
for a medt- 
cine that 
fABEES DC: 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 


little ones of 


Scott’s Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 


benefits to weak, sickly 
children. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All druggists. 


6 Absolute Purity Guaranteed 


lately said 


Responsible physicians have 


that the purest and most economical is 


Lichig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


Free from fat 
and gelatine, 
of fine flavor, 
its excellence 
never varies. 
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Insurance 


Wonderful how the daily use of : 
PropmyLAcric Toorn Brust will 
save the teeth. It cleans them, is 
the reason. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or £ 
85e. by mail, postpaid. , 
A handsome and instructive little book free on request. gy 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. Yi 
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CLEANSES, 
PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


TEETER: 


A PERFECT LiquiD 
DENTIFRICE. 


PRICE 25 cENTS. 


E. W. HOYT & CO, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Rev. John Reid, Jr., of 
w. Great Falls, Mon., recom- 
finended Ely’s Cream Balm 
DA to me. I canemphasize his 
fa Statement, ‘ It is a positive 
cure for catarrh if used. as 
directed.’’—Rev. Francis W. 
Poole, Pastor Central Pres. 
Church, Helena, Mon. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


NONNONINONNONN NNN NON NON RIRONENENONON 
Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCKE. 


| QUINA-LAROGHE, 


; fir” 
For 
Stomach 
affections, 


ROSS 


HIGHLY 
9 ENDORSED 
2 bythe medical ie 


SESSOSSSSSSHSSSEGEOWS. 


AAXNAPAREND 


faculty of Loss of Ap- 

» Parts. An Sap |petite,Men- % 
‘ agreeable and ee Boos $ 
Ss = & 

prc ne od ness of the % 
% clousRemedy. /Qvina Blood, 4 
5 London Feverand ¢ 
% Lancet. Ague, 2 
$ t Retarded & 
| Convales- % 
ane 5 cence. 4 
m PARIS: 22 rue Drouot, é 
of E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FORTHE U S. a 
§ 80 North William 8t., N. Y. % 
Cee SRS SONG < SONG ~ ROX << 7 g 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices, Assist the deaf when all] other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pampblet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO, 

Mention this Paper. LOUISVILER, KY. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIS?, 


. Si holding 18 numbers. 
Two sizes. ; Ze ee Boling 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 76 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co.. 1 Somerset St., Boston 


SALAD DRESSING") 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, as ls 
Lameness, Wounds, 
Chilblains, Burns, 


Catarrh, Colds, ™ PU Fe 
Bruises, Piles, USE " RI 


CTIONS 


Ries Be PQ} N D'S FORK THE BABY. 
IT THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 

cure. EXTRACT 

CURE. 
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Holiday Gifts 


se ~ 


Or anniversary remembrances of any 
description are EASY to select from 
our offerings of SILVER WARE, 
CUT GLASS, and DECORATED 
ART WARE. 

Your dealer has or can procure these 
productions, and will do so if you insist. 
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For Gentlemen 


é 
é 
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é 
@ 
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é 
a 
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é 
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é 
ye @ Appropriate presents are sought with 
a varying success, as every lady knows 
Margaret, Anna, Mellie Kellogg (triplets 14 months), Watkins, N. Y. by experience, but our Illustrated 
cag ee ahr nee List of 25 Suggestions will assist 
pking ay Nett ie you. By mentioning this. paper the 
$ List will be mailed you FREE. It 
? tells “What to Buy and of Whom 
é to’ Buy Th” 
@ 
; 
a 


° (in fact, all growth) depends upon 
Child Growth nourishment. This is the important 
problem in the critical period of 
youthful development familiarly known as “growing.” The rapidly 
increasing activity of the vital forces makes a severe demand upon the 
nutritive powers; and the failure to obtain adequate nourishment often 
results in a permanently stunted and impoverished physique. 
Ridge’s Food supplies this need more abundantly than any other 
known diet. It combines the two requisites of high nutritive value and 
perfect digestibility to a degree which has made it for thirty years 
the means of physical salvation to the children and youth of succeeding 
generations. 
The same properties have made it the unfailing reliance of 
nursing mothers, invalids, convalescents, and all others suffer- 
ing from weakened or impaired digestion. If not sold by your 
druggist write the manufacturers, Sample can sent for 10 cts. 


Pairpoint Mfg. Co. 


New Bedford, Mass., U.S. A. 


46 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
220 Sutter Street, SAN FRANCISCO. ; 
A pamphlet prepared by a physician of large experience, with invaluable hints for Temple Building, MONTREAL, CAN. 
the child and the aged, will be sent to any address mentioning this publication and 
sending stamps for return postage. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Sole Mnf’rs., Palmer, Mass. 
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| ay RESEIVE rund Life Ase, Cian 
on 


| Cor. Broadway and Duane St., New York. 
; ? E 
; 


HOME OFFICE: 


““FOUNDED UPON A ROCK.” 


“And when the flood-arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house, and could not shake it: Sor it was founded upon a rock.” 


$35,000,000 Saved in premiums 


$10,000.00. 


The total cost, for the past 
13 years, for $10,000.00 of in- 


surance in the Mutual Reserve 


$30,000.00. | 


The total cost, for the past 13 
years, for $30,000.00 of in- 


surance in the Mutual Reserve 
amounts to less than Old System 


Companies charge for $4,500 
at ordinary life rates—a saving, 


amounts to less than Old System 
Companies charge for $12,500 3 


at ordinary life rates—a saving, 


in premiums, which is equal to in premiums, which is equal to 
a CASH DIVIDEND OF NEARLY 


' 60 per cent. 


- $35,000,000.00 


a CASH DIVIDEND OF NEARLY 


60 per cent. 


$35,000,000.00 


saved in premiums. saved in premiums. 


“A bird in hand is worth two in 
the bush.” 


“A bird in hand is worth two in 
the bush.” 


MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, 


1581 : THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS : 1894 


No. of policies in force over %; 85,000 Clai's paid, every 60 days, approximates $500,000 
Interest income, annually, exceeds $130,000 | Average new business, monthly, over 6,000,000 
Government deposits 500,000 | Total Death Claims paid exceeds 20,000,000 
Bi- nonthly income exceeds 750,000 | Saved, in premiums, over 35,000,000 
RESERVE, EMERGENCY, FUND 3 :725,500 New Business, Jan. TO Nov., 1894 63, 112,000 


Total Insurance in Force Exceeds $280,000,000. 


The Reserve Fund Protected. : 


The Reserve, Emergency, Fund 7s held in trust Jor the 
policy-holders by the Central Trust Company of New. experienced and successful business men, who will find the 
York, and other reliable corporations, and Departments | Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


appointed by Government, with which it is deposited. Correspondence with the Home Office Invited. 


Excellent Positions Open 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


s DRILL PRPS 
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( 
§ 
Annual income aggregates 5,150,000 | New business received, in 1893, over 64,000,000 
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THEYOUTH'S (OM 


Finely Illustrated. 


The Congregationalist 


For all. the Family. 


$1.75 a Year. 


FANIG 
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Comes Every Week. 


The quality of the reading that will he given in The Youth’s Companion during the coming year 1s 


indicated by the following announcement of a few of its many attractive articles. 
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Famous People. 


GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Gladstone will give a striking 
paper of reminiscences of the emi- 
nent physician, his lifelong friend, Sir 
Andrew Clark. 


® 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


The celebrated French astronomer 
will write one of a series of papers 
upon the scientific possibilities of the 
future —“If Telescopes Were Bigger.”’ 


HOWELLS. 


His experiences furnish Mr. How- 
ells ample material upon which to draw 
in discussing the subject, ‘‘An Editor’s 
Relations with Young Authors.”’ 


PRINCESS HELENA. 


Princess Christian, of Schleswig- 
Holstein, will write for The Companion 
her first article for the press. The 
article is on “Nursing the Sick.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Specially -qualified by her intimate 
acquaintance with the Royal House- 
hold of England, Lady Jeune will 
write of the Queen as a Mother. 


ROSA BONHEUR. 


The works, the interesting methods 
and models of this most noted painter 
of animals will be graphically de- 
scribed by Theodore Stanton. 


DICKENS. 


Two articles by Charles Dickens, 
son of the gifted novelist, will charm- 
ingly reveal the author of ‘Oliver 
Twist” as his children knew him. 


MRS. BROWNING. 


The girlhood and schooldays of 
Elizabeth Barrett will be pictured by 
Mrs. Andrew Crosse, who has made a 
close study of the subject. 


BISMARCK. 


Sidney Whitman, who has fre- 
quently visited the great Statesman, 
will write entertainingly of the boyhood 
of the ‘‘Man of Blood and Iron.” 


EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


Mrs. S. B. Stuart will give her im- 
pressions of the old emperor and 
other celebrities, including ‘‘Chinese”’ 
Gordon and Matthew Arnold. 


e 
TENNYSON. 


Theodore Watts, the well-known 
critic, a personal friend of the poet- 
laureate, will portray Lord Tennyson 
as he appeared among the children. 


® 
PRINCESS LOUISE. 


“The Story of a Statue’ is the 
subject of an entertaining article by 
the Marchioness of Lorne, who is a 
practical sculptor herself. 


These articles are written expressly for The Youth’s Companion, and will be published exclusively in its columns. 


Other Noted Contributors. 


J. M. Barrie, 
Eugene Field, 
Andrew Lang, 


sik Mark Twain, 
The Secretary of the Navy, 


Por REE 


Rudyard Kipling, 
Harold Frederic, 
Robt. Louis Stevenson, 


Archibald Forbes, 
C. A. Stephens, 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 at once will receive The Companion 
Free to Jan. 1, 1895, and for a full year from that date. This special offer 
includes the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


Frank R. Stockton, 
W. Clark Russell, 
J. T. Trowbridge, 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 


To 1895 . 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY anc,, 


Publishers and Retail Booksellers, New York. 


THE ROYAL ROAD; or, Taking God at His Word. 
By MARION HARLAND. 12mo, 400 pp., clotb, $1.50. 


This volume may be considered as a companion to Mrs. Prentiss’s ‘‘ Step- 
ping Heavenward,” in singleness of purpose and in directness of treatment. 


“An intensely interesting and profitable book. It has for its theme to 
take God at His word in living day by day and trust Him entirely for the 
morrow. [hat this is the only Royal Road to happiness is proven from 
Scripture and daily experience. The story, pathetic and humorous, and alto- 
gether helpful, is but the tale of the working out of this principle in the 
everyday experience of joy and sorrow, adversity and prosperity. It is a 
book to make Christians think and help them to grow.” 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


By Fanny B. Bates. Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. A new 
and cheaper edition. 16mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 


The large and continued success of this work has led the publishers to 
issue the present edition at a reduced price. It is a religious day-book of 
extraordinary quality. Its value is not transient, nor is its possession more 
useful at the beginning of a year than at any other point in its course.... 
The character of the utterances chosen is in a measure indicated by the title 
of the book. It is that of trust, courage, hope, in repose on the unshakable 
sustainment of God’s love. ; 


This is the cheapest and best of all the books of this character. 


AT DAWN OF DAY. 


Thoughts for the Morning Hour. By JEANIE A. BATES GREEN- 
ouGH. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75; white cloth, full gilt, with 
jacket, $2.50. 


A companion volume to‘ Between the Lights,’ having all the special 
features of that remarkable book. 


FORTY WITNESSES TO SUCCESS. 


By CHartes TowNnsEND. Talks to Young Men Based upon Six 
Hundred Answers in Evidence Obtained from Forty States- 
men, Lawyers, Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers, Judges, 
Scientists, and Instructors, as to the Causes of Success or Fail- 
ure in Life. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The author, a working pastor, carefully selected a list of representative 
men, and addressed to them a series of practical questions, and requested 
facts bearing on the questions,of success or failure in life. The results of 
his inquiries are embodied in these four discourses. It isa unique volume. 


FUNDAMENTALS. 
By W. FisHreR Markwicx. A Brief Unfolding of the Basal 
Truths of the Christian Faith. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The author believes that these truths may be fully and clearly elucidated 
without the slightest tinge of sectarianism and in simple pbraseology. His 
object is such a presentation as sball be readily apprehended by those who 
have not been privileged to receive a technical training in Christian doctrine. 


WHY DO YOU NOT BELIEVE? 
By ANDREW MurRRAy. Words of Instruction and Encourage- 
ment for all who are seeking the Lord. 24mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


This volume is meant for those who have simply been aroused to the 
necessity of salvation, and who desire above all things to become Christians. 


-CHRIST CONTROLLED ; or, The Secret of Sanctity. 


By EpwArpD W. Moore. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


In this volume an attempt is made to set forth some of the aspects of the 
life in which Christ is allowed to have His way with Hisown. The treatment 
is marked by an incisive yet reverent spirit, and a simplicity and freshness 
quite remarkable. 


BUSINESS AND RELIGION. 


By Henry A. Stimson, D. D., Pastor of the Broadway Taberna- 
cle, N. Y. Practical Suggestions to Men of Affairs, 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


In an incisive and suggestive manner the author seeks to stimulate, en- 
courage and help those who are carrying on the work of the world, while they 
themselves are often the bearers of many special burdens. He would have all 
such take into their life and labors a high ideal, not only as a stimulus to 
true service, but also as a support under the stress which is inseparable from 
modern business life. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH. 

By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A. A new edition, with 24 full-page 
illustrations from the well known designs by Hoffman. This 
is an abridgement of the author’s larger work, designed for 
the general reader. There is no better work on the subject. 


The Randolph Company are not only publishers bat retail booksellers, making a specialty of Religious and Devotional Books IssUuED 


BY OTHER PUBLISHERS. 
Sold by Booksellers or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Orders by mail will have careful attention. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


303,659 “INTERNATIONAL” BIBLES SOLD IN 1893. 
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A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


The “International” Teachers’ Bibles 


THE SMALLEST LARGE TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


Following is a Partial List of those who assisted in the preparation of the New International Helps or Aids: 


Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D. D., M. A., Ph. D., 
Editor, England. 


Rev. James Stalker, D. D., author of ‘‘ Imago 
Christi,’ Scotland. 


The Late Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Rey. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. 


Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Editor ‘‘ The Con- 
gregationalist,” Boston. 


Rey. A. R. Fausett, D. D., Canon and Preben- 
dary of York, England. 


Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., New York. 


Rev. Alexander Stewart, D. D., professor Sys- 
tematic Theology, University of Aberdeen. 


Rev. Hugh Maemillan, D,D., LL. D., F.R. 
S. E., Scotland. 


Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A.. D. D., formert: 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, England. 


Rev. J. B. Heard, M. A., Csius College, Cam- 
bridge, and Hulsean Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England. 


Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 


Major C. R. Conder, R. E., D.C. E,, LL. D., 
M. k, A. S., England, ; Re 


Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D. D., ‘‘ Sunday-school 
Journal,’ New York. 


Theophilus G. Pinches, M.R.A.S., British 
Muscum, London. 


Rev Owen ©. Whitehouse, M, A., professor of 
Hebrew, Cheshunt College. 


Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D, President Chicage 
University, Chicago. | 


Divinity Circuit Binding. 
Clear Print, 
The Only Teachers’ Bibles Having New Helps or Aids, 


LONDON CLEAR FYPE EDITION: 


New Illustrated Helps, New [laps, Fine Bindings, 


Moderate Prices. 
Prepared by Both American and English Scholars. 


CLEAR TYPE MAKES EASY READING. 


Minimum Size, 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with Large, Clear Type, Durably Bound, with Modern, Practical, IMustrated Helps, New 
Kevised Maps and Reasonable in Price? The “INTERNATIONAL” Bibles answer the above requirements. 
An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the ** INTERNATIONAL” Bibles, from actual survey, by MAJOR CONDER of the 


Palestine Exploration Society. 


Nearly three hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text, Reference and Teachers’ Bibles, printed on Rag Paper and the celebrated “IN TERNA- 


TIONAL” “India Paper,” ranging in-price from 30 CTS. TO $20.00. Sold by ‘all First-class Booksellers, 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


Ask your Dealer for them and 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


International Bible Agency, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. 
Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman from 1837 to 
1891, Edited by RacneL SHeRMAN THORNDIKE. With portraits. 
8vo, $3.00. 


“A unique collection of letters, vitally interesting as a series of unconscious 
self-revelations of two eminent men of original power and strong characteristics. 
Valuable as a contribution to history, it has the charm and fascination of an en- 
thralling character study.’’—. F. Tribune. 


A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS. 
By Mrs. JAmes T. Fiervs. Lllustrated with Portraits, Autograph 


Facsimiles, etc. 8vo, $2.50. . 
\ A volume of unique literary interest. The late James T. Fields left a library 
remarkable for its character and associations, and especially distinguished for its 
personal relics of eminent men of Jetters. Mrs. Fields presents bere a sympathetic 
account of these treasures that will attract all interested in the personalities of 
literary men and women. 

POMONA’S TRAVELS. 

A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange from her 

former Handmaiden, By Frank R.Srocxton. Fully illustrated 

by A. B. Frost. .12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


‘One of the most delightful books Mr. Stockton has ever written. Mr. Frost’s 
illustrations are all admirable.”’—J. ¥. Times. 


POLLY. 
A Christmas Recollection. By Taomas NELSON PaGe. 
by A. Castaigne. Small folio, $1.50. 


“In a companion volume to ‘Murse Chan’ and ‘Meh Lady’ comes ‘Polly,’ 
another of Mr. Page’s delightful tales of Southern life. The illustrations are very 
effective and the volume is tastefully bound,’’— Boston Times. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASIUS. 


By James ANTHONY FROUDE. 8v0, $2.50. 


2 ‘Mr. Froude has produced a masterly picture of Erasmus and bis times... . 
No competent critic will fail to recognize in these lectures a virility of judgment, a 
yigor of thought and a skill of presentation eminently worthy of one of the great- 
est living writers of English.’’— London Times. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A. B. DURAND. 


By Joun Duranp, Illustrated with photogravures. Two editions. 


Illustrated 


On hand-made paper, 4to, limited to 100 copies, $17.50 net. Square 
8vo, limited to 500 copies, $6.00 net. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LORING BRACE. 
Chiefly Told in His Own Letters. Edited by his daughter. With 


Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The great work accomplished by Mr. Brace, particularly in the Newsboys’ 
Lodging Houses which he founded, gives to his biography a peculiar interest. The 
volume reveals the story of his mental and spiritual as well as his external experi- 
ence- his private life and intimate relationships, and his views on moral and 
political questions. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By E. Brensamin ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown Uni- 


versity. Two Volumes. With Maps. .Crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Among the many histories of the United States Dr. Andrews’s work will fill a 
unique position, being at the same time a genuine piece of literature and a compre- 
hensive story of the whole growth of the country from the earliest times down to 
the present in a form briet and easiy to be grasped. 


THREE SCORE AND TEN YEARS. 


Recollections by W. J. Linton. With Portrait. 8vo, $2.00. 
* An entertaining book. It has the freshness and charm of personal talk.”— 
N. ¥. Mail and Express. 


WILD BEASTS. 

A Study of the Character and Habits of the Elephant, Lion, Panther, 
Leopard, Jaguar, Tiger, Puma, Wolf, and Grizzly Bear. By 
Joun Hameppen Porter. With eight full-page Lllustrations. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
“An account and description of the animals as they actually are. On every 
page the reader finds something new and interesting.’’—Boston Times. 


THE BIRD’S CALENDAR. 


By H. BE. Parxaursr. With 24 illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


“4 delightful study, in which the birds of winter and summer are discussed 
with all the enthusiasm ot the poet and the knowledge of the scientist.’’"—Philadel- 


phia Press. 
vot THE ODES OF HORACE. 


Translated by WiLLIAM BE. GLADSTONE 8vo, $1.50. 


“A worthy tribute to the genius of a great poet. It gives a truthful translation 
_ and preserves the flavor of the Latin.” —W, ¥. Observer. 


NEW FICTION AND ESSAYS. 


The Burial of the Guns. Henry Kingsley’s Novels. 
“By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, Ravenshoe. 2 yols. 12mo, $2.00. 
$1.25. Austin Elliott. 12mo, $1.00. 


John March, Southerner. The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn 
By GEORGE W. CABLE. 12mo, $150. SR dee 


ene caiy f William Shakspere. 
Musicians and Music Lovers, A Study of Elizabethan Literature. 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. By W. PF. By BARRETT WENDELL. 12mo, 


APTHORP., 12mo0, $1.50. Rl 75. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


VENICE 
Depicted by Pen and Pencil. Being a superb delineation of 
the ‘‘ City which is always putting out to sea.’? With 180 full- 
page and text Illustrations from original drawings by Error: 
Tiro and other celebrated Venetian artists. 4to, cloth, decorated 
with a beautiful 15th Century design in colors, $12.50. 


The text, adapted by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers), author of “The Ele- 
mentary History of Art,’ etc., from the German of Henry Perl, is alike historical 
and descriptive. The drawings seem instinct with the very spirit of the original 
scenes they depict. Artists, Amateurs of Art and Architects cannot fail to appre- 
ciate its wealth of new and original illustrations. 


WHEN WE WERE STROLLING PLAYERS IN THE EAST. 
By Louise J. Mitn. With 28 illustrations. 8vo, $4.50. 


It is the story of a theatrical tour through the East,in which descriptions of 
amusing incident, delightful scenery, picturesque costumes and social phases of 
cantonment life are blended with exquisite taste, piquancy and artistic finish. 


THINGS CHINESE. 
Being Notes on Various Subjects connected with China. 
Bau. 8vo, $3.00. 


“«Things Chinese’ gives more information on various subjects connected with 
China than all the previous publications in the same direction combined.’’—Hong- 
Kong Telegraph» 


By J.D. 


THINGS JAPANESE. 
Being Notes on Various Subjects connected with Japan. 
B. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
The most complete.and comprehensive single volume issued on Japan, 


By Prof. 


New Volume of ‘‘ Events of Our Own Time.” 
THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. 


By the Countess EvELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
on Copper. Large crown 8vo, $1.75. 


The author is an English lady married to an Italian nobleman, a relative of one 
of the actors in the great events narrated. She has had exceptional opportunities of 
obtaining accurate information. 


. MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 
By ApboLr FuRTWANGLER. Authorized translation. Edited by E. 
Sellers, with about 20 full-page and upward of 200 Text Illustra- 
tions. 4to, net $15.00. 


With 4 Portraits 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
With 14 plates designed and etched by WiILLIAM STRANG. 
on thick Japanese paper, square 8vo, net $6.00. 
*,* A beautiful edition with most striking and powerful illustrations. 


Printed 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES OF HELEN, LADY 
DUFFERIN (COUNTESS OF GIFFORD). 
Edited, with a Memoir, and some account of the Sheridan Family, 
by her son, THE MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND Ava. With Por- 


trait. 8vo, $4.50. 


““With the exception of one work... no literature bas passed through our 
hands this yearin so charming a garment. ... But if the exterior of the book is 
charming the contents are infinitely more so.”—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 


‘A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 
By Prof. JAMEs SETH, Brown University. Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 


a*,* A new and brilliant discussion of the real course of ethical thought in 
ancient and modern times. 


D’ANVERS’ ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ART, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING. 

By Mrs. ArtHur Bett (N. D’AnvERs), author of ‘‘ The Art Guide te 

Europe.”’ Fourth edition, revised and brought up to date by the 


author. $3.75. 


“ With regard to the merits of the book itself, it may be said that it is compre- 
hensive and accurate. ... The matter is well arranged, and the facts are told with- 
out any attempt to fit them into preconceived theories.” —Academy. 


GUIDE BOOKS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Murray’s Mediterranean, 2 yvols., $8.40; Algeria, $4.80; 
Spain, 2 vols., $8.00; WRiviera, $2.40; Greece, 2 vols., 
$960. Baedeker’s Greece, Wet $2.40; Lower Egypt, 
Net $4.80; Upper Egypt. Wet $3.00. Murray’s Egypt, 
$6.00; Comstantinople, $3.00. Baedeker’s Southern 
France, Vet $2.70. Murray’s North Italy. $4.00; Cem- 
tral Italy, $2.40; South Italy, $480; Rome, $4.00. 
Baedeker’s North Italy, Wet $240; Cemtral Italy, 
Net $1.80; South Italy, Vet $1.80; Palestime, Net $3.60. 
Murray’s Holy Land, $800. Marcet, Southerm and 
Swiss Health Resorts, their climate and medicai 
aspeet, $2 50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave. New York. 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Over 2,000,000 Copies of Former Editions Sold. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Nov. 9, 1893. 
“Tt is safe to say that this new edition probably is as nearly perfect 
as human learning and skill can render it at present. All its 
well-known departments are admirably made up.” 


Now Ready! The New Edition 


OF THE 


Teachers’ Bibles, 


With New Helps, Maps and 
Illustrations. 


The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


foundin other Teachers’ Bibles. 


i From Sunday-School Times: 


Containing many new features not ||| 


Wi te 


™ 


Philadelphia, June 9, 1894. } 


“The ‘Oxford’ Bible has wou so 


great success, and now presents such | 


improvements, that it will keep its firm 


|| hold. The publishers of these Teach- 
‘| ers’ Bibles deserve unstinted praise for 


their appreciation of the needs of their 


constituents, and for their enterprise | 
in supplying these needs.” 


Examine the Title Page and 
take no other. 


li Every Genuine Copy has this im- 


print on bottom of title page. 


OXFORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 


22 November 1894 


SPLENDID HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Boys’ Book of the Season. 
J. MACDONALD OXLEY’s NEW BOOK. 


IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. 


12mo, bandsomely bound in cloth extra and fully 

illustrated, $1.50. 

A book that all boys will appreciate, and those in 
search of wholesome and entertaining reading for 
young people will find this in every way suitable. 


A Notable New Book. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. 

By WILLIAM G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL. D., author of 

“A Manual of Bible History in Connection with 

the General History of the World.” With numer- 

ous illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

“Asa delineator of Scripture biography, strong and 
Dante ee thoroughly evangelical and seholarly, Dr. 

. G. Blaikie has already been widely read on this side 
of the sea. This new volume will find, as it certainly 
deserves, a cordial welcome in every pastor’s study. 
It ought to be placed in every church library, for such 
vigorous portrayals of character suggest themes of 
meditation of the highest promise to one inclined to be 
imaginative. These books make excellent and helpful 
Pee for superintendents and teachers during the 
nolidays.”—Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D. D., Pastor of 
N. ¥. Presbyterian Church. 


STEP BY STEP THROUGH THE BIBLE. 


A Scripture History for Little Children. By 

Epita RALPH. With a Preface by Cunningham 

Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 

Part I. From the Creation to the Death of Joshua. 
Illustrated: 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

Part If. From the Death of Joshua to End of Old 
Testament. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

Part III. The New Testament. Illustrated. 12mo, 


100 Styles from $1.50 to $20.00. 


A Superbly Printed Edition in Long Primer Type. 
Size of Page only 73x52 inches. 


THE LARGEST TYPE TEACHERS’ BIBLE in the smallest compass yet made. 


On fine white and the famous Oxford India paper at prices from $4.25 upwards. Also an 


edition in Small Pica Type. 


THE LARGEST TYPE TEACHERS’ BIBLE PUBLISHED. 
’ ASK FOR THE CENUINE “OXFORD” EDITION. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 
New Yoru: 23, East !77n STREET. 


NEW LARGE TYPE BOOK JUST PUBLISHED. 


cloth extra, $1.00. 

“Others have classified and Paes the Bible for 
the juvenile comprehension, but Miss Ralph excels the 
rest in the evidence she gives of her love for her work 
and for her readers.”—New York Sun, August 19, 1894. 

‘““No sweeter, wiser, or most Christian story of’ the 
Scriptures could be given to a little child or read tozit.” 
—COhristian Commonwealth. 


KILGORMAN. 
A Story of Ireland in 1798. By TALBOT BAINES 
REED, author ot ‘‘ Follow My Leader,” ‘The Wil- 
‘loughby Captain,” ete. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


New Book by [liss ANNIE H. SMALL. 


SUWARTA, ; 
And Other Sketches of Indian Life. By Miss 
ANNIE H. SMALL, author of ‘Life and Shade in 
Zenana Missionary Life,” ete. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 
Short sketches of some of the experiences and inci- 
dents of Zenana Missionary Life. : 


MANK MARKSEN’S SECRET. 
A Story. By JESSIE ARMSTRONG, author of ‘ Dan’s 
Little Girl,” ‘A Shadow on the Threshold,” etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, New York. 


SOME NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Abbe Daniel (The). By ANDRE TuEURIET. Illustrated, 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


Alhambra (The) and Sketch Book. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols., 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $6.00. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Illustrated Edition, 2 vols., cloth, 
gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$6.00. Popular Edition in one vol., $1.26. 


Booklets in New and Faney Bindings. 21 vols., 12mo., 35 cents 
per vol. Six new volumes this season. 


Building of Character (The). By the Rev. J. R. MiLueErR, D. D. 
16mo, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, gilt edge, 
$1.25. Levant morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. 


Count of Monte Cristo (The). By ALEXANDRE DumAs. Illus- 
trated Edition. 2 vols., cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, 
gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. Popular Edition, 
complete in one vol., $1.25. 


Crowell’s Standard Library. 86 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00 per vol. Twenty-five new volumes added this season. 


Faber’s Hymns. With 50 illustrations, by L. J. Brip@MANn. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25; white and gold, gilt top, $1.25. 


Famous Leaders Among Men. By SArau K. Bouton. Illus- 
trated with portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


French Revolution (The). By TnomMAs CARLYLE. Popular Edi- 
tion, complete in one volume. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. By Anna H. and HuntiIne- 
TON SmitH. New Illustrated Edition. 16mo, white and gold, 
gilt edges, $1.25. 


Handy Volume Classics. 44 vols., six styles binding, 75 cents to 
$2.25. Six new volumes added this season. 


Handy Volume Classics. Two volume sets in fancy bindings. 
gilt top, boxed, $2 00 per set. 


History of the Christian Church. By Prof. H. C, SHeLpon. 
5 vols., 8vo, $10.00 per set; $2.00 per vol. 


Life and Inventions of Thomas A. Edison. By W. K. L. and 
AntTonrA Dickson. With numerous illustrations. Quarto, 
cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4.50. 


Library Edition of Poets. 39 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 00 
per vol. Five new volumes this season. 


Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols, 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $6.00. 3 


Portrait Edition of Poets. 17 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, per 
vol., $1.75. 


‘Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. [llustrated Edition. Intro- 


duction by Cuas. EL1or Norton. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6 00. 


Sea and Land Stories. 10 vols., square 12mo, per vol., 50 cents. 


Socialism and Social Reform. By Ricuarp T. Exy, Ph. D., 
LL.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


Social Reform and the Church. By Joun R. Commons. 16mo, 
‘cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Three Musketeers (The). By ALexANDRE Dumas. With 250 
illustrations by Maurice Leloir. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 


Pelleas and Melisande. A drama by MAURICE MAETERLINOK, 
‘the Flemish Shakespeare.’’ Translated by Erving Winslow. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific Progress. A series of lectures 
by WM. Nortu Rice, Professor of Geology in Wesleyan 
University. 16mo, 75 cents, 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


22 November 1894 , 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’ 


Holiday Books. 


Their Wedding Journey. 


By W. D. Howe.ts. Holiday Edition. Fully 
illustrated by CLIFFORD CARLETON, and bound in 
very attractive style. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


With a Biography of Omar Khayyam, and 56 
superb Illustrations by ELIBU VEDDER. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Last Leaf. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Houmes. Popular Holi- 
day Edition. With a touching Prefatory Letter 
by Dr. Holmes and many illustrations. Crown 
3v0, $1.50. 


‘The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year 
Book. 


Selections from Dr. Holmes’s prose and poetry 
for Every Day of the Year. With a fine portrait. 
Attractively bound. 16mo, $1.00. 


An Island Garden. 


By CELIA THAXTER, author of ‘Among the Isles 
of Shoals,” etc. With twelve full-page Illustra- 
tions in color, and several smaller ones, by CHILDE 
HASSAM. 8vO, attractively bound, $4.00 net. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Holiday Edition. 
With numerous admirable [llustrations by A. B. 
Frost. Crown octavo, $2.00. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


A tine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. W1GGIN’S 
most popular stories. Very fully and artistically 
illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD, and attractively 
bound. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his 


Queer Country. 


A delightful book for young folks (and older 
ones). By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of 
the “Uncle Remus’’ tooks. Fully and charm- 
ingly illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 
8vo, $2.00. 


In Sunshine Land. 


Poems for Young Folks. By Epira M. THOMAs, 
author of ‘* Lyrics and Sonnets,” etc. Llustratea 
by KATHARINE PYLE. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50. 


When Molly was Six. 


A delightful story, simple, natural, engaging, and 
of charming literary quality. By ELizA ORNE 
W HITE, author of ‘‘ Winterborough.’”? With I[}lus- 
trations by KATHARINE PYLE. An exquisite 
holiday book. Square 16mo, $1.00. 


The Favorite Series. 

Four beautiful) books, including Mr. ALDRICH’S 
‘‘ Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories,’? Mr. HARTE’S 
“Luck of Roaring Camp,” Mr. WARNER’S “ Back- 
log Studies,” and Miss JEWET1’s ‘‘ Tales of New 
England.” Each has an etched title-page and a 
portrait frontispiece. Tastefully bound in Holi- 
day style, $1.25 each; the set, in a box, $5.00. 


Poetry. 
Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in a new Cambridge Edition. With a 
biographical sketch, notes, index to titles and 
first lines, a portrait, and an engraving of Whit- 
tier’s Amesbury home. Uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Longfellow. Crown 8yvo, gilt top, $2.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy Volume Edition. With four por- 
traits and a view of Whittier’s Oak Knoll home. 
Uniform with the Handy Volume Longfellow. 4 
vols., 16mo, $5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75; 
full morocco, flexible, in fine leather box, $9.75; 
full calf, flexible, $12.75. 


Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems. 
By T. B. ALDRICH. Crown 8yvo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A beautiful book containing the poems written by 
Mr. Aldrich in the last six years. 


Narragansett Ballads, with Songs 


and Lyrics. 


A tasteful book of thoughtful, refined, lyrical 
oems, by CAROLINE HAZARD, author of ‘‘ College 
om,” etc.. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


A Century of Charades. 


By WILLIAM BELLAMY. A hundred original 
charades, very ingenious in conception, worked 
out with remarkable skill, and many of them gen- 
uinely poetical. 18mo, $1.00 


** For sale by all Booksellers. 


The Congregationalist 


Biography. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With 
7 Portraits and Views. 2vols., crown 8yo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 


A work which all admirers of the poet and all lovers 
of the man will welcome with peculiar gratitude. 


George William Curtis. 


An appreciative and admirable account of this 
knightly man and great citizen. By EDWARD 
CARY, in American Men of Letters Series. With 
a Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


Lucy Larcom. 


Life, Letters, and Diary. By Rev. DANIEL D. AD- 
DISON. Witha fine new Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


A book of great interest about one of the noblest of 
American women. 


Frances Power Cobbe. 


Her Autobiography. With a portrait and a picture 

of her home, 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

“Miss Cobbe has something of interest in the form of 
letters or stories about all sorts of notable people, includ- 
ing Mill, Darwin, Tennyson, Browning, Dean Stanley, 
Cardinal Manning, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Kemble, Lady 
Byron, Mrs. Stowe, Mary Somerville, Dr. Jowett, W. R. 
Greg and many others,’’—London Telegraph. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau... 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by FRANK 
B.SANBORN. Uniform with the Riverside Edition 
of Thoreau’s Works.- With a full Index. Crown 
8v0, gilt top, $1.50. 


Maria Edgeworth. 
Life and Letters. Inciuding letters and views of 
Scott, Lady Byron, Hallam, Madame de Staél, 
Necker, Duc de Broglie, and many other celebri- 
ties. By AuGustrus J. ©. HARE. With Portrait 
and View of herhome. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


Familiar Letters. With a fine Steel Portrait of 

Seott and an Autographie Plan of Abbotsford. 

2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

“In perusing these fascinating pages, we seem to live 
Sir Walter’s life over again along with him.’’—Zondon 


Telegraph. je ‘ 
Fiction. 
Philip and his Wife. 


A powerful novel, written with great art and 

charm, and inspired by a lofty purpose. By Mrs. 

DELAND, author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,”’ ‘‘ Sid- 

ney,” ‘*The Old Garden,” ‘ Littie Tommy Dove,” 

$ ae Story of a Child.” [Third Edition.| 16mo, 
1.25. 


The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 


A very bright and engaging novel of New York 
life, though not a society novel. By ELLEN OLNEY 
KIRK, author of ‘‘ fhe Story of Margaret Kent,” 
“Ciphers,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sweet Clover: 

White City. 

A charming love story, inwoven with phases of 

the Great Fair. By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 

author of ‘‘ Next Door,” ‘*Dr. Latimer,” ‘ Miss 
Bagg’s Secretary,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Romance of the 


Coeur d’Alene. 


A dramatic account of riots in the Cour d’ Alene 
mines in 1892, with an engaging love story. By 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, author of “John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,” ‘‘The Led-Horse Claim,” “In 


Exile,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
The Chase of Saint Castin, and Other 
Tales. 


A book of very dramatic stories, mostly based on 
historical incidents. By Mrs. CATHERWOOD, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Lady of Fort St. John,” ‘ Old_Kas- 
kaskia,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


——— 


Danvis Folks. 


A very readable story of Vermont life and cus- 
toms, including stories of hunting, fishing and 
“bees,” with no little humor. By ROWLAND EK. 
ROBINSON, author of ‘‘ Vermont,’’ in the Ameri- 
can Commonweéalths Series. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Bell-ringer of Angel’s, and 


Other Stories. 


A new volume of Bret Harte’s inimitable stories. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Three Boys in an Electrical Boat. 


A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of the 
adventures of three boys, who learned a great 
deal, practically, of the wonders of electricity. By 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Protessor in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and author of ‘The Electrical Boy.” 16mo, 
$1.00. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Essays. 
Childhood in Literature and Art. 


With some Observations on Literature for Chil 
dren. A book of high critical character and inter- 
est, studying the meaning of the appearance and 
disappearance of childhood as a subject for story, 
poetry and art in Greece, Rome, Judea, in the 
Middle Ages, andin modern times. By HORACE B. 
SCUDDER, author of “Men and Letters,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Talk at a Country House. 


Interesting imaginary conversations, at an Eng- 
lish country house, on famous Englishmen, Eng- 
lish society, politics and literature, Assyrian in- 
scriptions, etc. By Sir EDWARD STRACHEY. With 
a toe and engraved title-page. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


Master and Men: 


The Sermon on the Mountain practiced on the 
Plain. A thoughtful book, contrasting current 
Christianity with that of Christ, and illustrating 
the Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, George 
Fox, General Gordon and George Macdonald. 
By Rev. Dr. W. B. Wricat, author of ‘Ancient 
Cities” and ** The World to Come.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Religious Progress. 


A small book on a large subject, treated with 
admirable learning, rare breadth of view and a 
finely tolerant spirit. By A. V. G. ALLEN, author 
oo ead Continuity of Christian Thought.” 16mo, 
$1.00. 


Occult Japan: The Way of the Gods. 


A book of great interest on the Shinto faith of 
Japan, from careful study and personal observa- 
tion. By PERCIVAL LOWELL, author of ‘‘ Noto,” 
“The Soul of the Far Hast,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Pushing to the Front; 


Or, Success under Difficulties. By ORISON SWETT 
MARDEN. With 24 excellent portraits of Famous 
Persons. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

An irresistible kind of book, showing by vigorous 
statement and most abundant and various anecdotes 
how victory may be gained over obstacles and success 
achieved by pluck, will and persistency. Every one, 
especially every young person, who wishes to reach the 
“front,” should read this book. Jt is admirably suited 
for a Holiday gift. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 


A work of great interest on the less known por- 
tions and customs of Japan. By LAFCADIO 
HEARN. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $4 00. 


“A very great book.’’—WNew York Times. 


The Pearl of India. 


An informing and very readable book about Cey- 
lon. By M. M. BALLOU, author of ‘‘ Due Hast,’’ 
“Due West,” ‘Due North,” ‘Due South,” ‘* Un- 
der the Southern Cross,” ‘‘ Equatorial America,” 
“The New Eldorado,” “Aztec Land,” The Story 
of Malta,’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Riverby. 


A volume of eighteen charming outdoor papers 
on fiowers, eggs, birds, mountains, prairies and 
other appetizing subjects, treated with great 
freshness and insight. By JOHN BURROUGHS, au- 
thor of ‘*Wake Robin,” “Signs and Seasons,” 
ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


From Blomidon to Smoky, and 


Other Papers. 


A book of observation in the Provinces and else- 
where. By the late FRANK BOLLES, author of 
“Land of the Lingering Snow” and “At the 
North of Bearcamp Water.” 16mo, $1.25. 


A Florida Sketch Book. 


A charming outdoor book on things observed 
in Florida. By BRADFORD TORREY, author of 
‘‘ Birds in the Bush,” “A Rambler’s Lease,’ and 
‘The Foot-path Way.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Tuscan Cities. 


By W. D. HoweELts. New Edition, from new 

plates, uniform with bis novels. 12mo, $1.50. 

This edition brings into uniform style with Mr. How-_ 
ells’s novels a delightful book about Florence, Siena, 
Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, Prato and Fiesole. 


Fagots for the Fireside. 


One hundred and fifty Games for Fireside and 
Field. By Luoreria P. HALE. Enlarged edi- 
tion, including twenty-nine New Games, with in- 
structions for Golf. 12mo, $1.25. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. 


By IAN MACLAREN. $1.25. 


“The book is destined to a great, a long-enduring and 
an enviable popularity.”—Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Editor of 
the Bookman. 

“ There is not a page you want to skip for weariness. 
... An original humor and a very rare truthfulness are 
on them all, and nearly all have beauty and distine- 
tion.”—Prof. G. Adam Smith. 

“One thing is certain—that lan MacLaren has made 
his mark,.’’—The Daily Chronicle. 


A Tale of Two Cities. - 


‘Illustrated. By CHARLES DICKENS. With more 
than 50 drawings and 8 full-page photogravures 
by Edmund H. Garrett. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, 
$3.50. 


Mr. Garrett’s illustrations have been pronounced the 
pest work he has yet done. A combination of mechan- 
ical and artistic excellence makes this one of the most 
attractive books recently printed in America. 


The Land of the Sphinx. 


By G. MonrTBARD, author of ‘Among the Moors,” 
ete. With nearly 200 illustrations by the author. 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Brilliant and graphic with both pen and pencil, Mr. 
Montbard has described Egyptian life and character- 
jzed its various phases and aspects with vivid power 
and picturesqueness. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s New Novel. 
A House in Bloomsbury. 


Second edition. $1.25. 


“ The best story she has written since ‘ Lady Jane.’ ’’— 
The Atheneum. 


‘* Far above the fiction of the day.”—The Speaker. 
“ Fresh and original.”— St. James’s Gazette. 


Kitty Alone. 


By S. BARING-GOULD. A novel of remarkable power 
and vigor. 12mo, $1.25. 


Mists. 


ANEW NOVEL by FLETCHER BATTERSHALL, whose 
notable novel, ‘A Daughter of This World,” pub- 
lished last fall, attracted an attention accorded to 
few first stories. It is a delightfully romantic 
love story, laid among the piquant scenes and 
characters of Bar Harbor. 12mo, $1.25. 


A New Volume by Mr. Mabie. 


My Study Fire. 


Second Series. 

By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIk. With three por- 
traits in photogravure. Gilt top, 16mo, $1.50. 
Also a new edition of Mr. Mabie’s previous books, 
Tiy Study Fire, Under the Trees, Short Studies 
in Literature, Essays in Literary Interpretation, 
per set, boxed, $7.50. 


The Early Public Life of 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


By A. F. RoBBINS. With portraits. $1.50. 


So little is known of the early life of this remarkable 
statesman that this record of his youth and parliament- 
ary ae ect dy cannot fail to be of strong interest, 
as wellas of historic value and importance, 


*,* Write for Our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


149-151 Fifth Ave., Cor. of 2ist St., 
NEW YORK. 


Old New England 


Is most delightfully depicted in one of those books 
which do not die or even grow old — HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’s ‘‘ Norwood: or, Village Life in New 
England,’’ the great preacher’s only novel. 

“ To New England it will be a joy forever, her fairest 
monument the filial labor of her most affectionate and 
gifted artist.’—W. Y. Times. 

** Fragravt with the genuine raciness of the New Eng- 
land soil.”—Vhe Independent. 

“Asa story flavored thoroughly with the essentially 
New England spirit, in its best and most characteristic 
estate, the book has a merit that surpasses most, if not 
all, competitors.” —Congregationalist. 

*,* Popular edition, cloth, $1.25. 
mailed by the Publishers. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


W. F. DRAPER, Andover, Mass., 


Offers during November and December Buttman’s 
and Winer’s New Testament Greek Grammars at 
greatly reduced—about half prices, viz.: Buttman, 
$1.50: Winer, $2.00. Send for particulars. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


For all grades. Apply to Teachers’ Co-operative Asso- 
eiation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. Send for Manual. 


F, B, SPAULDING, Manager. 


All Booksellers or 


‘Yne Congregationalist 


Ready November 22d. 


Nora Perrys New Book, 
Hope Benham. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. By Nora Perry, 
author of “Another Flock of Girls,’’ “A 
Rosebud Garden of Girls,” With 8 
full-page illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 

Cloth, extra, #1.590. 


ete. 


12mo. 


“A healthy, hearty story. and one that young 
readers—-and older ones, too—will find of fascinat- 
ing interest. Boys as well as girls figure pleasantly 
in the book.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Miss Perry knows girls as Hughes knows boys, and 
her books are as wholesome as ‘School Days at 
Rugby.’ ’’—Boston Herald. 


“A pure, clean, wholesome, healthy, helpful book. 
‘It will bea girl’s favorite.’ ’’—Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


Three Heroines 
of New England Romance. 


1. PRISCILLA. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


il. AGNES SURRIACE. 
By ALICE BROWN, j 


lll. MARTHA HILTON. 
By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


THEIR TRUE STORIES, with Notes on 
the Towns in which they lived— Plymoath, 
Marblehead and Portsmouth, and 87 Illus- 
trations from drawings by Edmund Wf. Gar- 
rett. 12mo. Cloth, extra, #2 00. 


A charming volume, dealing with the courtship and 
marriage of three famous beauties of old colonial times 
illustrated with pictures of New England landscape, 
colonial houses, costumes of old time, Puritan men, and 
pretty Puritan women. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


Thomas Hardy’s 


GREAT SERIALS STORY ENTITLED 


THE SIMPLETONS 


Harper’s Magazine 


The Show-Places of Paris, by RicHarb HARDING 
Davis; The Evolution of the Country Club, by 
Caspar W. Wuitney; An Arabian Day and Night, 
by Pouttney BiGELow ; Six Short Stories, and 100 
illustrations are among the many other attractions 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 


22 November 1894 


To be called 


HEARTS INSURGENT 


in subsequent numbers 


BEGINS IN THE 


OF 


A Subscription by the Year, $4 00. 


HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE 


AND 


Topical Reading, 
By J.N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t Am. Library Ass’n. 
Giving History on All Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


‘An unlocked treasury of History.”—Pres. Fiske, 
Albion College. 

“The almost incomparable usefulness of this book.’ 
—Albert Shaw. 2 

“The most interesting encyclopedia that I believe 
has appeared,”—Prof. Bemis, Chicago University. 

“A larve part of the most precious historical treas- 
ures.”—Dr. W 1. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

“To my thinking, every family that wishes to be well 
informed, vr to keep its knowledge of History bright, 
especially where there are younz people in the house, 
would do well to own and study this splendid work.”— 
George Parsons Lathrop. 

“Tt gives far more of the fruits of original research 
and the first hand judyments of leading thinkers than 
any other book 1 know of.”—“orrest Morgan, Hartford, Ct 

“Tt supplies what no encyclopedia known to me can 
give.”’— Mellen Chamberlain. 

“JT believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence books in existence ’—John Fiske. 

“This book is a downright royal road to learning.” — 
Sidney S. Rider, Providence, R. I. 

“The historic maps are superior in study and engray- 
ing to any hitherto published in our country.”"—Pres. 
C.D. Hartranft, Hartford, Ct. 


Soeld only by Subscription. 


Agents Wanted. 


C. A. NICHOLS CO., Pee erinatialds Mass. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. MASTERED IN 10 WEEKS. 


Part I. (3 Lessons) either language, sent for 26c. 
MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


. 


22 November 1894 
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FOR THE LIBRARY AND THE HOflSiE. 


THE JEROME BANNERS. 
Joy Banner 
Rest Banner 
Every-Day Banner 
What Will the Violets Be? 


Each of the four Banners consists of four panels or 
ecards, size of each card 5x73 inches, beautifully dec- 
orated in colors and gold, attached by interlaced rib- 
bons. These cards contain appropriate selections 
from celebrated authors in fancy lettering, and each 
banner is i: closed in its own envelope, decorated in 
colors and gold to match the contents. 

Designed anv Edited by IRENE FE. JEROME. Price 50 
soe. each Banner. The Four Banners in neat case 


a In the King’s Country. 
A Christian Endeavor Story. 


By AMANDA M DOUGLAS, author of * Larry,” ‘ Bethia 
Wray’s New Name,” “In Trust,” ‘‘Whom Kathie 
Married,” “Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom,” “Stephen 
Dane,” etc. $1.50. 


THE HOUSEHOLD BOOKLETS, HYMNS 
AND POEMS. 


Printed on fine cut paper, beautifully illustrated, and 
attractively bound in antique paper with design in 
Silver. Twelve kinds. Size 5x7s inches. Price 25 
cents each. 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. 

That Glorious Song of Old. 

Ring Out, Wild Bells. Nearer. 

My Faith Looks Upto Thee. Home, Sweet Home. 

It Was the Calm and Silent Night. Abide with Me. 

The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 

0, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud ? 

The convenient size, low price and choice selection 

of subjects will prove very attractive to those who 

wish inexpensive tokeus for the Holidays, Easter, Sun- 
day Sehools, and many other purposes. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, authorof *‘ Old Landmarks 
of Boston,” ‘Decisive Events in American History,” 


Rock of Ages. 
Gray's Blegy. 
My God, to Thee. 


ete. Ulustrated by twenty large half-tone engrav- 
ings. New Edition. Fnll gilt. Gilt edges. Size 7}x 
lifinches. Boxed. $2.50. 


I Have Called You Friends. 


28 IRENE E. JEROME, autbor of “One Year’s Sketch 

ook.’’ Chastely illuminated in Missal style. De- 
signs in color and gold. Beautiful cover design. Size 
7xl0inches. New Edition. Boxed. $2.00. 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ AMERICAN 


The New England Country. 


Text and illustrations by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Contain- 
ing over lv0 views of New Enyland scenery and life. 
Size 7} xllfinches. New Edition. Cloth. Gilt edges. 
Boxed. $2.50. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
*Lisbeth Wilson, 


A DAUGHTER OF THR NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS. 


By 
Mrs. HENRY W. BLAIR. Cloth. $1.50. 


Because I Love You. 


A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by ANNA 
E. Mack. White and gold, $1.50 


“This grouping of the best thoughts of the best poets, 
in its beautiful dress, is a veritable casket of gems,”— 
EInter-Ocean. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen! 
By ViRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, author of many popular 
novels, $1.50. 
Back Country Poems. 
By SAM WALTER Foss. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A Hill-Top Summer. 


By author of ‘‘A Spinster’s Leaflets.” Illustrated with 
nalf-tone vignettes. $1.25. is 


The Honeycombs of Life. 


A Series of Sermons. By Rev. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, 
00. 


D.D. $2 
The Age of Fable, 


Or Beauties of Mythology. By THOMAS BULFINCH. 
Upwards of one hundred pages added to the 1894 edi- 
tion. $2.50. 

Library Catalogue. 


A Book for Keeping Record of Books, Prints and Manu- 
scripts. $1 50. 


HISTORY 
STORIES. 


Four volumes in box. Cloth. Illustrated. Per vol- 
ume, $1.00. Any volume sold separately. 
Stories of American History. By N.S. DopGE. 
Stories of the Civil War’ By A. F. BLAISDELL. 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers, As Told by Soldiers 
of the Revolution. By H.C. WATSON. 
The Boston Tea Party, and Other Stories of the 
Revolution. By H. C. WaTson. 


Our illustrated catalogue 


STORIES FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $4.00 per set. 
Mollie Miller. By Erri— W. MERRIMAN. $1.25. 
The Conways. By EFFIE W. MERRIMAN. $1.25, 
How Marjorie Helped. By M. CARROLL. $1.00. 


Derothy’s Experience. By ADELINE TRAFTON 
Knox $1.00. 


Four charming stories for girls by authors of estab- 
lished reputation. 
A NEW “LITTLE PRUDY” SERIES. 


LITTLE PRUDY’S CHILDREN. 


The first volume is 


Wee Lucy. 


By SOPHIE MAY, autbor of ‘ Little Prudy Stories,” 
‘Dotty Dimple Series,” “ Little Prudy’s Flyaway Se- 
ries,’ ‘‘ Flaxie Frizzle Stories,’ ‘* Quinnebassett Sto- 


ries.’ 75 cents. 
Mollie Miller. 


By EFFIE W. MERRIMAN, author of “The Conways.” 
A good story for girls, $1.25. 


WAR. OF 1812 STORIES. 


The Search for Andrew Field. 
By Rev. EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Kight full-page 
drawings. $1.50. 
THE HAZELWOOD STORIES. 


Little Miss Faith. 


The Story of a Country Week at Falcon’s Height. 


By 
GRACE LE BARON. 75cents. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOKS. 


Asiatic Breezes, or Students on the Wing. By 
OLIVER OPTIC. Price $1.25. 


The Second Series of 


All-Over-the-World Library. 


By OLIVER OPTIC, Four Books with many Illustra- 
tions. Each $1.25. 

The Young Navigators. Up and Down the Nile. 

American Boys Afloat. Asiatic Breezes. 

The Blue and the Gray—on Land. 


Brother Against Brother, or, the Civil War on the 
border. By OLIVER OPTIC. In blue and gray cloth, 
gilt side. Illustrated, $1.50. 

Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle-Making, 
and Fish-Breeding. By JOHN HARRINGTON 
KEENE. Illustrated, $1.50. 


mailed free to any address. 


Tee oro EER PA RD, Publishers, Boston: 


Distinct 


lesson. 


ment of the material is chronological. 
the help absolutely necessary, and no more. 


3 Sunday 
y School 


lesson, and two pages to pictures and stories. 


pictures and short stories in clear, bold type. 


THE WELLSPRING. Established in 1844. 
is the editor. 


In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) 


1894. Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. 

The first year covers the Bible history from the Creation to the coronation 

of Saul; the second yeur traces the history of the Israelites from the begin- 
ning of the kingdum until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 

Courses II. and III. follow the eutline method, taking large portions 

of eure ina ue lesson and cen ank nee historically rather than textually, 

ach lesson is handled in such a way as to give just 


Course Il. In fifty-two lessons. 
complete in one volume, 
LIFE OF CHRIST. Lesson Picture Cards. 
A two years’ course, published in 
Course III. 
HISTORY OF 
ISRAEL. 


PAPERS 


One ov all of these papers free for one month to schools not now taking them. 


_THE LITTLE PILGRIM, edited by Miss Burnham, gives two pages each week to the Sunday school 
his periodical for 1895 will have many new features 
and will appeal more than ever to its very large an 


THE MAYFLOWER, under the editorial management of Mrs. Julia M. Boynton, was first issued in 
1886,and at once established itself in popular favor. It reaches the younger children with its large 
Steady growth of circulation during 1894, 


. i Willis Boyd Allen, the well-known and popular writer, 
His work is done with keen literary insight and a wide sympathy with ana 
knowledge of what will interest and instruct young people. 


Bible 
Studies 


Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
THE INDUOTIVE METHOD, as applied in this Seri’s of International 


Courses 
Samples free to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers. 
Course I. Six grades; the Teacher, Senior 
INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS. Lesson Helps, has proved very popular. 


The Lesson Questions and The Word 


and Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, while The Lesson Work for 
the Week, Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the 
KINDERGARTEN METHODS applied to primary Sunday school teaching in the Pilgrim Teacher. 


Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and 


uarterly parts, beginning January 1, 


The arrange- 


Little Pilgrim 
The Mayflower 
The Wellspring 


faithful constituency. 


Increasing circulation during 1894. 


During 1894, the panic year, a 
material inerease has been made 
in the circulation of the Pilgrim 
Periodicals. The combined average 
circulation for the year being over 


700,000 


The best argument for the use 
of the Pilgrim Periodicals is this 
continued growth in popular favor. 
They should bein every Congrega- 
tional Sunday School during 1895. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Ss ee eS 


eeeveceeevere OUR NEW BOOKS 
For your Sunday School ezet «the pest.” SIVE CONCO 


PILGRIM 


COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE. 
By Rev. J. B. R. WALKER. 8vo, pp. 980, 
cloth, $2.00; half leather, $3.00, 


One alphabet for all words. 50,000 more references- 
than Cruden’s. Based on the Authorized Version. 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By Rev. Morton Dexter. Price $1.25. 


The essential facts given in a way both scholarly and 
popular, Especially vatuable for Scrouby Clubs. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS for 1895. 
Sermons on the Internut onal S. S. Lessons 
Twentieth Series. Price $1.25. 

Fully up to the high standard of previous years. 


FATHER EELLS. 
By Rev. Myron Exrtus, D.D. Price $1.25. 


Among home missionary pioneers the name of Cush- 
ing Eells stands next to that of the martyr Whitman. 
The story of his life is of great value and interest. 


THEJDAYS OF PRINCE MAURICE. 
By Mary O. Nutrrine, author of ‘ William 
the Silent.”’ Price $1.50. 


The history of the last years of the war in which the 
Netherlands threw off the yoke of Spain related in a 
‘lear and interesting manner. 


FANNY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By Mrs. M. E. Drake. Price $1.25. 


“Fanny ” was a home missionary horse, The story is 
a picturesque one, abounding in vivid description. 


ST. ROCKWELLS’ LITTLE BROTHER. 
By Mrs. Harrier A. CHEEVER. Price $1.50. 


GARRET GRAIN. 
By Mrs Frank LEE. 


ENDEAVOR CHRIS. 


By IsaBeLyta T. Hopkins. Price $1.50. 


JACKY LEE; His Lessons Out of School. 
By Mrs. Harriet A. CHEEVER. Price $1.25. 


SNOWED IN. 
By Wits Boyp ALLEN. Price $1.00. 


THE DOTTY SERIES. 6 vols. Price $2.00. 
By Karst W. and Erskine M. HAMILTON. 


Price $1.25. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


ROSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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Music for Christmas Gifts. 


THE NEW . | “College Songs for Cirls.” 
“RAVORITE”’ COLLECTIONS. The best songs sung in the leading colleges for women. Heavy 


Volumes made up of musical compositions, both new and old, whose Pape e UP. 


merit and popular qualities have won the affections of all lovers of music. ; 
SAC rl “The New Harvard Song Book.” 


66 ZSe 
5 aay orite Collection of Songs.” Rs “All the new Harvard songs of the last four years, with some old favorites. 
** Favorite Collection of Piano Music.” 92 pages. Heavy paper, $1.00. 


“Favorite Collection of Waltzes.”’ 
** Favorite Collection of Dance Music.” . GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. We 


*“* Favorite Collection of Marches and Galops.’’ = A baal i arth ae ereouly enlarged edition ore famous book. 213 songs, 
Ce Bios ee ‘ ee ory glossary of Scotch dialect terms, and abundant historical and biographical 
“Favorite Collection of Vocal Duets. notes. Handsome cover, with portrait of Robert Burns. Paper, $1.00; 


100 pageseach. In exquisitely designed covers. Per volume, 50 cents postpaid. cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
: ‘ ’ ot, ° er ye og . 
New Volumes in the “ROYAL” SERIES. The World’s Fair eerie iE faces Songs and Airs 
‘*Royal Collection Instrumental Guitar Music.”’ OL Pilterent Nations 
The book coutains, besides the songs, national hymns and melodies (vocal 
Just out. The most complete and excellent collection of instrumental and instramental), interesting biographical sketches of the composer's, and 
guitar music ever puplished for anything like the price. 80 pages. 82 pieces. valuable bits of information concerning the origin of the pieces. Handsome 
Handsome covers. 50 cents. title, with flags of the nations. Heavy paper, 50 cents. 
‘‘Royal Collection Vocal Guitar Music.” ‘MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW.” 


Just out. 42 fine songs, old and new, arranged for the guitar. A fasci- 


nating collection. 80 pages. Handsome covers. 50 cents. 102 songs. The most popular minstrel collection extant. Piano (or Organ) 


accompaniment. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


‘“‘ Royal Four Hand Collection.” ‘‘GOWEN’S SONGS FOR CHILDREN.” BY F. H. COWEN. 


Thirty-eight charming piano duets from the best modern sources. Easy, Bi Paee, 5 : : ‘ 
ight charming songs for children, by a writer who needs no introduc- 
bright, and with abundance of variety. Handsome covers. 50 cents. tion. Heavy paper, 50 SN Ce ’ 


‘Royal Collection Reed Organ Music.’ ‘¢A Flower Cycle.”’ 


Fifty-seven of the most pleasing and excellent examples of receut music 


for the parlor organ—waltzes, marches, operatic selections, etc. Handsome 12 exquisite songs of flowers, by GEORGE W. CHADWICK and ARLO BATES, 
covers. 50 cents. the poet. Heavy paper, $1.00. 
66 ”9 tt } iy) 
COLLEGE SONGS. GERMANY’S FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 
Most popular college collection ever published. Over 300,000 sold. Heavy By ALICE MAup ALLEN. A dainty little book of biography. Bound in 
paper, 50 cents; cloth gilt, $1.00. white and gold cloth and especialiy appropriate for Christmas. Cloth, $1.00. 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for “ Of Interest to Music Lovers,’’ telling all about 
music books for Christmas. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453 to 463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York: C. H. DITSON & CO. Philadelphia: J. E. DITSON & CO. 


J ust One Point. 


About the purchase of an Organ. TY oyoe 
have decided to buy an Organ, would you not 
rather have one of world-wide reputation than any 
make which is comparatively unknown? 

For half-a century the ESTEY “OQngaa 
has been famous all over the world. In Europe 
and Asia, in Africa and Australia,.it is widely 
known. In this country the name “ Estey” has 
for fifty years been synonymous with fine music. 
The sweet notes of the ESTEY Organ have resounded in over a 
quarter of a million homes. 

In selecting an ESTEY you are choosing the most popular 
American Organ. No other instrument has attained such a high 
record of sales. Yet you pay nothing extra for its name or reputation. 

SEND FOR OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 
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The Congregationalist’s 
ORIENTAL TOUR. 


alestine and The Nile. 


The proprietors of the The Congregationalist, believing that many of its con- 
stituency will appreciate an opportunity of this kind, have arranged for a comprehensive 
Tour of the Orient, which will offer unusual advantages to those who wish to make 


the tri 


p under the most favorable circumstances. 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


(Editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist) 


Will accompany the party. The number will be limited and the membership will be 


under 


Dr. Dunning’s personal supervision, thus insuring a congenial and mutually 


agreeable company. 


The 


Business Management 


Of the Tour has been placed in the hands of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Sons 
of London, New York and Boston. One or more of their most experienced con- 
ductors will accompany the party throughout the trip. In Palestine the camping 
equipment will be unusually complete, and the dragomans the most efficient 
men in their line. 


Date of Departure and Steamer. 


The party will sail from New York on the S. 8S. Normannia, German Mediter- 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. Ample accommodations 
have already been engaged upon this magnificent steamer, thus securing choicely 
located staterooms for the entire party. 


Route. 


The 


We shall be prepared to send full particulars regarding The Congregational- 
ist’s Towr to all who may desire them in a few days. Briefly the itinerary is 
this: Landing at Naples the party will proceed to Rome, where several days will 
be spent; thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo, with a week’s stay in 
the latter city. Following this, a three weeks’ trip on the Nile to the First 
Cataract on one of Gaze’s new excursion steamers. Then via Port Said to Jatfa, 
where the Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. This 
includes several days at Jerusalem, and ample time at all points of historic inter- 
est—Bethlehem, The Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, Mount Hermon, Damascus, 
Baalbec, Beirut. From the latter beautiful seaport the party will proceed by 
Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Rhodes, Corfu and The Pirzus, 
the seaport of Athens—at the latter city several days will be spent. The route 
will then be by a iarge steamer of the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople, 
thence after a week’s stay via the Danube, Vienna, Paris, London and South- 
ampton to New York. 

After completing the Palestine Trip, an alternative route will be arranged for 
those obliged to make a shorter trip than the one planned above. 


Cost of the Trip. 


No effort has been made to arrange a cheap trip. A tour of this kind, involving 
so much sight-seeing, rapid traveling and such an exceptional experience to the 
average person as several weeks of camping, should be planned with every regard 
to convenience and comfort. We have aimed to make a tour, therefore, which 
shall be complete in every detail, insuring the maximum amount of comfort ata 

“reasonable cost. Some option will be allowed as to route as above suggested, 
thus modifying the figures for the trip. Full particulars on application. 


“= The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston; 


Or the Business Managers of the Tour. 


113 Broadway, New York. 


Henry Gaze & Sons, 
201 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Christmas Number of 
Scribner's Magazine is published 
today. 


It is interesting to read and 
beautiful to look at. 
The contents: 


THREE FRONTISPIECES: 
The Grasshopper and the Ant. 
Drawn by A. B. Frost. 
Primavera. A Study by ALBERT LyNoH, 
Cast Shadows. Printed by EMILE FRIANT?. 
[Selected by Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
Srom Types of Contemporary Painting.) 
McAndrews’ Hymn. By RupyARD KIPLING, Il- 
lustrations by Howard Pyle. 


The [Matrimonial Tontine Benefit Association. 
Story. ROBERT, GRANT. 
Wenzell. 


George Frederick Watts, R.A., by Cosmo Monk 
HOUSE. Lllustrations from paintings. 


A lodern Sir Galahad. Poem by HANNAH PAR- 
KER KIMBALL. , 


The [Mantle of Osiris. 
PALMER. 


A 
Illustrations by A, B, 


Story by WALTER LAUNT 


A Primer of Imaginary Geography. By BRANDER 
MATTHEWs, Illustrations by Oliver Herford. 


The Woodcutter’s Hut. By ARcIIBALD LAMPMAN 
Illustrations by Frank French. 


An Old Sorrow. Poem by DoOROTHEA LUMMIS. 


By Special Invitation. A Railroad Story by FRAN 
cIs LYNDE. 


The Story of a Path. Story by H. C. BUNNER. 
lustrations by A. B. Frost, 

Minnehaha. Story by EvA WILDER McGLaAsson, 

John March, Southerner. GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Cast Shadows. Painted by EMILE FrRIANT, PHILIP 
GILBERT HAMERTON. With portrait, 


The Point of View. 
The Christmas Peace of Mind—Dr. Holmes asa 
Civilizer—Dr, Holmes and Boston. 


Il- 


Apropos of the completion of 
the new buildings now entirely 
occupied by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, a history of the house 
from 1846 to 1894 is published 
in this number, with attractive 
illustrations. 

The Christmas cover is orna- 
mented by a design by Alfred 
Brennan. 


Price 25 Cents. 


Subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine for 1895 
should be sent now. Price $3.00 a year. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE, $3.00. 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s adc'ress, as 
printed upon the paper. If a A receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance, 

DISCONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which ali 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING KATES.—2Z) cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 2 sie 10 the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. - 
READING Norioks, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
New Illustrated and Popular Holiday Books. 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


REPRESENTED IN ART. 


“Seekers after God,” etc. With 
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WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS 


D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, author of ‘*The Life of Christ,” 
numerous Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $6.00. : 


Translation of Prof. Hrmans Important Work. Copiously Illustrated. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Described by ADOLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. Tirard. With 400 Illustrations and 
12 Plates. Super Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $6.00. 
“A skillful translation of a well-known and esteemed German work which treats of 
Egyptian antiquities in the light of modern discoveries, and thereby supplies a recognized 
English want.”—Times (London). 


By the author of eos Memories of Dean By the Editor of * Boswell.” 
: ole.”’ 


Harvard College by an Oxonian. 


By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C. L., Pem- 
broke College, Oxford; editor of “* Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson,” author of “ Writ- 
ers and Readers,” etc. With Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


More Memories. 


Being Thoughts about England Spoken in 
America. By the Very Kev:S. REYNOLDS 
HOLE, Dean of_ Rochester, author of 
‘“ Reveries,” ‘A Book about Roses.” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


Miss Fieide’s New Book, with Illustrations in Color. 


A CORNER OF CATHAY. 
Studies from Life Among the Chinese. 


By ADELE M. FIELDE, author of “Chinese Nights’ Entertainments.” With Colored 
Plates, reproduced from original pictures by artists in the celebrated School of Go 
Leng at Swatow, China. Smatl 4to, cloth gilt, $3.00. 


New Volumes in the Popular Series of Books Illustrated by 
Hvucu Tuomson, C. E. Brock, and others. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Story. 


LOVE IN IDLENESS, 


A Tale of Bar Harbour. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” 
“‘ Saracinesca,” ‘A Roman Singer,” ete. With Illustrations reproduced from Draw- 
- ings and photographs. In one volume, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $2.00. 


Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 


OLD ENGLISH SONGS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and an Introduction by Austin Dobson. Crown 8vo, 


gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. : t 
y*~ Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, Super Royal 8vo, printed on Hand-made paper, 


bound in Buckram. 


She 1s Yohrable 
[Copyright 1894 by George Allen.) 


From ‘Pride and Prejudice.” 


JANE AUSTEN ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


By JANE AUSTEN. With Preface by George Saintsbury 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


and 100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, or edges uncut, uniform with ‘*‘ Cranford,” “ Shakespeare’s England,” ‘Our Village,” etc., 


$2.25. 


x*, Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, on Hand-made paper, Super Royal 8vo, $18 00, net. 


Gulliver’s Travels. 

With Introduction by Henry Craik, C.B., and 100 
Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt, or 
edges uncut, $2.00. ; 

4* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, Super Royal 
8vo, printed on Hand-made paper, boundin Buckram. 


The Fables of Esop. Selected. 


Told anew and their History traced, by JOSEPH 
JACOBS, with about 300 Llustrations by Richard 
Heighway. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 
y* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, Super Royal 


8vo, printed on Hand-made paper, boundin Buckram. 


NEW BOOK BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE MEANING OF HISTORY AND OTHER HISTORICAL PIECES. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of “ The Choice of Books,” etc. Large 12mo, gilt top, $2.25. 


William Winters New Book. A Sumptuous Art Work. Profusely Illustrated. 


Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson. 
- Together with some account of his Ancestry, and of 
the Jefferson Family of Actors. By WILLIAM 
WINTER, author of ‘‘The Life and Art of Edwin 


Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen. 

Their Work and Methods. A Study of the Art of 
Today, with Technical Suggestions. By JOSEPH 
PENNELL. New and enlarged edition. 


With nearly 400 Illustrations, including many Ex- 
amples from Original Drawings by Sir F. Leighton, 
Sir J. E. Millais, Sir F. Burne Jones, E. Pinwell, 
F. Walker, W. North, E. A. Abbey, Holman Hunt, 
A. Parsons, Aubrey Beardsley, etc. Printed on 
J. Dickinson & Co.’s Art Paper, 4to, bound in Buck- 
ram, $15.00. 


Booth.” With 16 Illustrations, including his 

Latest Photographs, also several Portraits in 

Character. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 

Also an edition printed throughout on’ English 
Hand-made plate-paper. Limited to 200 copies. 
Price in box, $6.00, net. 


; NEW COMPLETE BROWNING. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


New and Complete Edition of the Works of ROBERT BROWNING, in nine volumes, crown 8vo. In addition 
to the matter heretofore included in the sixteen-volume evition, this contains *‘ Asolando,” together 
with Historical Notes to the Poems, making a Complete Definitive Edition of the poet’s works. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.25 each volume. The set, 9 vos. in box, $20.00. 


New Book by Sir John Lubbock. 


The Use of Life. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Joon LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
author of “The Beauties of Nature,” “ The 
Pleasures of Life,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“Of its kind we knowno better gift fora young man or 

a young woman in the gift season that is approaching.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


Selections from the Poems of Aubrey 
de Vere. 

Edited, with Preface, by GEORGE E, WOODBERRY, 
Professor of Literature, Columbia College. 12mo, 
gilt top, uniform with “ Ballads and Barrack-Room 
Ballads,”.‘*‘The Poems, of William Watson,” etc., 

_ $1.25. 


= 


NEW NOVELS. 


By the Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 
The Vagabonds. 


By MARGARET L. Woops, autbor of “A Village 
fragedy,’ ‘* Esther Vanhomrigh,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

A pathetic story of circus life. 


By the Late Editor of “ The Fortnightly Review.” 


Elder Conklin, 

And Other Stories. By FRANK HARRIS, formerly 
Editor of ‘The Fortnightly Review.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Tales of Western Life. 
New Novel by the Author of “ Wheat and Tares.” 
Sibylla: 

A Novel. By Sir H.S. CUNNINGHAM. 12mo, cloth, 

$1.25. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. | 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Story. 


-My New Home. 
By Mrs. MoLESWORTH, autbor of ‘Four Winds 
Farm,” “ fell Mea Story,” etc. With Illustrations 
by L. Leslie Brooke. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


New Volume by Prof. A. J. Church. 


Stories from English History. 


By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, author of “The Story of 
the Iliad,” ‘* The Story of the Oayssey,”’ etc. ith 
many Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


Tales of the Punjab, Told by the People. 
By Mrs. STEEL, autbor of “ The Flower of Forgive- 


ness, and Other Stories,” ‘* Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” 
etc. Illustrated by John Lockwood Kipling, author 


of ‘Man and Beast in India.” Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


In the Lion’s Mouth. 

The Story of Two English Children in France, 1789- 
1793. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, author of “ The For- 
eigners,”’ ‘ Gerald,” “Valentina,” ete. 12mo, 
decorative cloth, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. hos 6 
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River. 


WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to the Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 


THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 
One old and one new subscription, $5.00. 
i: Club of five, one at least being new, 10.00. 
_ CHURCH CLUB AGENTS. Those who are willing to 
make a canvass of their church and community 
should write us for terms. We pay very liberally 
for such work. 
We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,W72 send the 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 1 of First Series, A Service of Thanksgiving. 
No. 2, Forefathers’ Day. No. 21, 2d Series, ‘‘1 Am.”’ 
No. 22, ‘‘! Am the Bread of Life.’’ 


Boston Thursday 22 November 1894 


HEN we consider from how great 
W perils we have been delivered as 

a nation during the last year, 
and how abundant blessings have been 
bestowed on us in spite of hard times, a 
national Thanksgiving to God seems most 
appropriate. No war has devasted our land. 
Excited passions which last summer threat- 
ened revolution have been quieted, at least 
forthe time. No pestilence has gained foot- 
hold. Right principles have been trium- 
phantly supported at the polls, and popular 
government has been greatly strengthened. 
There are cheering signs of a quickening of 
conscience, giving promise of a national 
revival of religion. Amid all the diversities 
of personal experience Christians have great 
reason for thankfulness and hope. There 
are great sins which call for repentance and 
great moral and national dangers before us. 
But Thanksgiving Day is not the time to 
mourn over them. It is the time to rejoice 
and give thanks in our homes and in public 
assemblies. It is the time also to gladden 
the lives of the poor and to promote happy 
reunions of friends. Within this year of 
trial which the severe business depression 
has brought to many is a kernel of blessing 
not yet appreciated at its full value, but 
which means a higher consciousness of God’s 
righteousness and mercy, and a nobler real- 
ization of Christian manhood and woman- 
hood less dependent on wealth than on 
integrity, rich with trust in our heavenly 
Father. Let every one who has found this 
to be true devoutly show his gratitude to 
God by joining in public worship, gladly 
count up the possessions which cannot be 
alienated from him, and impart some good 
to his neighbor, and next week will bring 
to our land the best of all its Thanksgiving 
Days. 


The preliminary announcement of the 
Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour last week 
has created a much greater interest than 
was anticipated, and there is already an ex- 
cellent prospect that a party will be brought 
together, up to the limited number pro- 
posed, of persons congenial in tastes and 
interests, as planned by the editor of this 
paper. The detailed prospectus necessarily 
requires some time for perfecting arrange- 
ments in order that full information may be 
furnished. But it was thought best to 
make the partial announcement in order 
that those who would wish to take such a 
trip may consider the matter, though they 
are obliged to wait a few days for details. 
With such a company of representative 
Congregationalists as seems assured, with 
exceptional facilities for acquaintance with 
localities famous in sacred history and those 
now centers of missionary effort, it is confi- 
dently hoped that not only the trip may 
prove delightful and memorable to those 
participating in it, but that it may be fol- 
lowed by results of value to our denomina- 
tion. Such a journey, to those prepared to 
appreciate it, wil] have rare educational ad- 
vantages and will prove an excellent invest- 
ment of time and money. 


Number 47 


The Superior Court of Pennsylvania last 
week confirmed the decision of the lower 
court to the effect that the Roman Catholic 
Sisters of St. Joseph may teach in the dress 
of their order in the public schools. The 
Supreme Court thus argues the case: 

In the sixty years of existence of our pres- 

ent school system this is the first time this 
court has been asked to decide, as a matter of 
law, that it is sectarian teaching for a devout 
woman to appear in a schoolroom in a new 
dress peculiar to a religious organization of a 
Christian church. We decline to do so; the 
law does not so say. 
If nuns with the dress of their order and 
their rosaries may teach in the public 
schools, then so may priests in their cas- 
socks. There is yet a higher court which is 
to pass on this very important question, and 
that is the people of this country. We shall 
be greatly surprised if their final verdict is 
not unmistakable and emphatic that for the 
members of a religious sect to appear be- 
fore the pupils of our public schools in their 
peculiar garb is an object lesson in secta- 
rian teaching, and that it will not be per- 
mitted. Only Roman Catholics attempt in 
this way to thrust their peculiar religious 
beliefs into the public schools, The hostil- 
ity and prejudice they thus provoke do 
harm to that church which must more than 
balance any possible advantage that can ac- 
crue to it through such intrusion. 


Several religious newspapers express anx- 
iety because of diminished receipts and 
danger of decreased circulation, and appeal 
with unusual emphasis to their constituents 
to co-operate with them in enlarging their 
subscription lists. Zion’s Herald fears that 
it will be compelled to discontinue its annual 
donation of $3,000 for the worn out Meth- 
odist preachers of the New England Confer- 
ence. The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
reduces its subscription price twenty per 
cent., announcing that this is a surrender of 
far more than the profits of the paper, but 
that the Methodist Book Concern will make 
the loss good for one year. The Occident, a 
Presbyterian paper, suspends for the month 
of November, or until its publishers can 
collect enough from subscribers in arrears 
to pay their bills. Lessening circulation of 
the denominational newspaper is a serious 
loss to the denomination. The results will 
be seen in years to come in diminished gifts 
to the missionary societies and diminished 
interest in the work of the churches whose 
members have cut themselves off from the 
‘sources of information necessary to keep 
that interest alive. As respects ourselves, 
we appreciate the cordial support we have 
received as evidence that our constituents 
are not unaware of our efforts to keep pace 
with the times in making advances both in 
the literary and mechanical excellence of 
the Congregationalist. We have during the 
last three years expended annually much 
more money on the paper than ever before. 
It is our purpose to press forward con- 
stantly to meet all reasonable demands of 
our denomination, and we ask, with confi- 
dence, the hearty co operation of all whe 
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approve our efforts and seek to strengthen 
the influence of Congregationalism in our 
country and the forces which are building 
up the kingdom of Christ. 


THE REPORT OF THE STRIKE COM- 
MISSION, 


Only four months ago a great part of the 
business of this country was suddenly para- 
lyzed. United States troops were being 
massed at Chicago, and from that point to 
the Pacific coast the railroads were in the 
hands of mobs. The swiftness with which 
we are making history may be appreciated 
by comparing expressions of public senti- 
ment then and now on that startling episode. 
The recent elections have almost buried the 
great strike out of sight. 

Yet the problems which were then so 
threatening are still before us. They only 
wait for a fit occasion again to thrust them- 
selves imperatively on our attention. The 
report of the Strike Commission to President 
Cleveland, published last week, ought to 
awaken not less interest now than it would 
have done if it could have been put before 
the public when the matters about which 
it presents evidence were being hotly dis- 
cussed, 

This report is much more favorable to 
the American Railway Union and to the 
strikers generally than many expected, It 
condemns labor organizations severely for 
making no provision to punish members 
who stir up violence to persons and prop- 
erty, but it is not less severe on the General 
Managers’ Association, which included the 
twenty-four railroads centering or termi- 
nating in Chicago. This organization, the 
report affirms, has usurped powers not 
granted by the people or their legislators, 
and set the example for a general union of 
railroad employés. If the association were 
to extend itself, as it would naturally be in- 
clined to do, it would threaten not only the 
rights of employés but the liberties of the 
people. Its refusal to recognize the Amer- 
ican Railway Union is characterized as ar- 
rogant and absurd; the wisdom of recog- 
nizing labor organizations as necessary to 
the protection and guidance of working 
men is earnestly defended. 

The Pullman Company is sharply criti- 
cised. The commission says that while the 
rate of wages was reduced about twenty- 
five per cent., rents in Pullman, which 
were twenty-five per cent. higher than in 
Chicago and surrounding towns, were not 
reduced at all, nor the salaries of officers, 
managers or superintendents. The car 
shops were run at a loss, but the loss was 
less to the company than would have re- 
sulted from a suspension of work. The 
unusual privileges provided for workmen 
were admirably adapted, whether so used or 
not, to take away their independence and 
to give the company an unfair advantage 
over them. 

The report recommends a permanent 
United States Strike Commission, with pow- 
ers to investigate disputes between rail- 
roads and their employés similar to the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to rates, etc.; that powers be 
given to United States courts to compel 
obedience to the decisions of the commis- 
sion; and that national trades unions be re- 
quired to exclude from their membership 
~ all who instigate violence during strikes or 
attempt by intimidation to prevent others 
from working. The commission suggests 
that-other States adopt boards of concilia- 
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tion and arbitration like that in Massachu- 
setts, that employers recognize labor or- 
ganizations and that they seek to treat 
employés with fairness and kindness as es- 
sential to industrial success. 

The report has been met by sharp criti- 
cism from several of the most prominent 
newspapers, and in some instances by denial 
of facts. Two things especially occasion 
surprise. The commission finds no evi- 
dence that the officers of the American 
Railway Union participated in or advised 
intimidation or destruction of property dur- 
ing the strike. This is in remarkable con- 
trast with statements published at the time. 
The recommendation providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration is also contrary to the 
opinions often expressed by the chairman 
of the commission, Mr. Carroll D. Wright. 

We adyise every one interested in public 
affairs to read carefully the entire report. 
No questions now before the country are 
more vital to the interests of all the people 
than those with which it deals. If they 
are not to be settled through revolution, 
but through peaceful means, as we devoutly 
hope and believe, they must be considered 
long and carefully by employers, employés 
and the public, which depends on both for 
peace and prosperity. They must be con- 
sidered in a spirit of mutual conciliation 
and kindness, and whether or not the final 
conclusions agreed upon shall be those of 
this commission, the temper of its report 
must be commended and its aims must be 
accepted. It will take its place as one of 
the most important historical documents in 
the great industrial evolution. 


THE CIVIO REVIVAL. 


The reformation of cities is coming to be 
the foremost topic in the pulpit, press and 
platform, and not less in private discussion. 
The results of the recent elections in New 
York, Chicago and other great cities are 
simply the outcroppings of an interest 
which is taking shape in many, varied and 
practical movements. It finds expression 
in all political, social and religious discus- 
sions. It has got into the atmosphere of 
public thinking, and has become so perva- 
sive and potent that it is already the most 
distinguishing feature of current political 
history. 

It has many of the characteristics of a 
purely religious revival. It is accompanied 
by repentance and confession. The citizens 
of New York, for example, have made no pre- 


tense of disguising their sense of shame be- 


cause their apathy, their selfish greed, their 
connivance at bribery and perjury, and 
their permission of grossest violations of 
law by lawmakers and administrators have 
brought them into a most miserable plight 
before the world. Their pulpits and news- 
papers have aimed at conviction of sin with 
preaching so pungent and pointed, so plainin 
its charges against public officials, that only 
the consciousness of guilt has prevented 
libel suits. Other cities may be less con- 
spicuous in this revival, but the stirrings of 
remorse are felt and confessions are heard 
far and wide. There is also great rejoicing 
where evil spirits are being cast out, there 
are earnest resolves to lead a new. life, there 
are evident purifying processes begun. 

This revival has come to stay. . Its gospel 
of righteousness includes the imparting of 
intelligence in all civic duties, the accept- 
ance of civic responsibilities, and the culti- 
vation of a sustained enthusiasm in carry- 
ing outreform. The Nineteenth Assembly 
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District of New York furnishes an excellent 
example of the way this revival is being 
made effective by a series Of semi-weekly 
conferences, which it has maintained 
through the present year and which it pro- 
poses to continue next year. These confer- 
ences, in which the best and wisest citizens 
participate, discuss the whole range of goy- 
ernment as affecting the people’s welfare— 
their schools, their workshops, their police 
system, their taxes, their dependent classes, 
their homes, health, travel, recreation and 
literature. - The program for the coming 
season, inits list of topics, of presiding offi- 
cers and speakers representing all classes, is 
a noteworthy evidence of a great interest in 
civic reform. 

This revival means a new personal stand- 
ard of living, whose limits we may not yet 
predict. Its lowest aim is political honesty, 
and it will by no means stop there. The 
moral code of the American people had be- 
come shamefully debased when they openly 
excused political dishonesty in leaders who ° 
are personally honest, and the consequence 
of such political immorality was sure to be 
the open sale of law which has startled 
people into a sense of insecurity, imperiling 
both their rights and their property. Brib- 
ery at the polls is certain to be accom- 
panied by bribery in legislative halls, and 
the business of buying and selling votes has 
long been an acknowledged bane of our 
popular government. The Hartford Cou- 
rant lately quoted agreements entered into 
by party managers in Connecticut towns to 
stop the purchase of votes by mutual con- 
sent, and in one case such an agreement was 
successfully carried through where the 
proportion of ‘‘floaters’’ was reckoned at 
one third the whole number of electors. 
We heartily indorse these words of the 
Courant : ‘‘ In one way or another, by means 
of this plan or of some similar plan, the 
sinister influences and corrupt practices 
that are venalizing Connecticut voters and 
polluting the ballot box must be fought and 
mastered. It isa matter of life and death.” 
Alas, that Puritan Connecticut should find 
itself beside corrupt Louisiana and South 
Carolina, in no degree better than they! 
But, with such confessions and such begin- 
nings of reform, do not the results to be ex- 
pected point to more honorable and com- 
plete manhood as a positive requirement of 
society, a necessity for those who adminis- 
ter public affairs? 

The churches are called to take prominent 
part in this revival and they everywhere 
heartily respond. The leaders in it, while 
confined to no one denomination, are mostly 
Christian men, with practical knowledge of 
affairs. Dr. Parkhurst of New York, Mr. 
Capen of Boston and Rev. Mr. Clark of 
Chicago are representatives of a host of 
earnest men who know-that in helping to 
purify their cities they are serving God ac- 
ceptably. The motives without which no 
civic revival can be effective are religious 
motives, which are made active through the 
preaching ef the gospel of Christ. The 
London Reform Union realized this when it 
recently appealed to the clergy of that city 
to preach on the duties of citizenship, and 
a recent Sunday was made memorable in 
London by sermons on that subject from 
250 pulpits. The broad range of topics to 
be treated was indicated in the circular of 
the union, which says: 

The problems presented by London’s huge 
aggregation of poverty and degradation—the 


overcrowded and insanitary condition of the 
dwellings of so many of the working popula- 
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tion, the demoralizing irregularity of their em- 
ployment, the horrors of the sweating system 
the drawbacks arising from the segregation 
of the rich and the poor, the lack of healthful 
recreation, beauty or rest in ‘‘ the cities of the 
poor’’; the ravages of drink, vice and crime 
among the poorly-fed, badly-housed and casu- 
ally-employed denizens of the slums; the 
special difficulties connected with the trans- 
formation of the wife and mother into a wage- 
earner and the home into a workshop; above 
all, the squalor, coarseness and neglect which 
are destroying the character and intelligence 
of so many thousands of London’s children-- 
all these, it is felt, are subjects which no re- 
ligiously-minded citizen dare ignore, but 
which, amid the pressure of private duties, 
are apt to be overlooked. 


This widespread civic revival can hardly 
progress to its legitimate conclusion with- 
out being accompanied by revivals of per- 
sonal religion. A quickened public con- 
science means a keener sense of the pres- 
ence of God, of repentance for sin and of 
the necessity of holiness. It is a time for 
every Christian not only to resolve on the 
more faithful performance of his duties as 
a citizen, but to examine himself as to his 
spirit and habit of obedience to God, and to 
pray for and expect a new and wonderful 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the land. 


A WORD ABOUT OURSELVES, 


It can hardly have escaped the attention 
of even superficial readers of the Congrega- 
tionalist that its pages of late have been 
filled with articles of more than ordinary 
interest and value. We have less hesitation 
in speaking of this in view of the numerous 
appreciative words that have come to us. 
There have been, for instance, many com- 
mendations of Secretary Creegan’s series 
now in progress on great missionary heroes, 
and the reprints of each article with the 
portrait are eagerly sought for. Another 
current series, that of Dr. Marcus Dods, of 
which number two appears this week, is 
being welcomed alike by ministers and by 
laymen who are glad to have in brief com- 
pass, from so competent a scholar, a fresh 
exposition of perplexing utterances of our 
Lord. Therecent article by Professor Shaler, 
on the Contribution of Science to Religion, 
has elicited much comment, and we follow 
it up this week with a statement by Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke on the place of Art in the 
Christian Life. Two articles, one by Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie on Literature and the Spir- 
itual Life, and one by Prof. B. C. Blod- 
gett on The Influence of Music on the Reli- 
gious Life, will complete this suggestive 
series. 

Our Ibanksgiving number speaks for it- 
self, with Mr. Johnson’s illustrated article 
on Old-time Holidays, Miss Willard’s cheery 
contribution, President Tucker’s trenchant 
paper and a variety of other matter suitable 
» to the season, Next week we shall issue a 
denominational number, designed to stimu- 
late Congregationalists to an appreciation 
of their history and their present opportu- 
nities. The approach of Forefathers’ Day 
makes such a number particularly service- 
able. It will be followed by our annual 
book number, replete with special features, 
and that by a Scrooby number, in which 
Mr, Johnson, who combines happily the 
gifts of artist and author, will present the 
results of his observations the past summer 
at Scrooby, Bawtry and other places identi- 
fied with the Pilgrim Fathers and their Eng- 
lish home, 

Among the attractions of the Christmas 
number will be The Christmas Story in Art, 
by Miss Estelle M. Hurll, whose Easter 
Story in Art in our columns last spring is 
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pleasantly remembered by many of our read- 
ers. Weare planning also to convey, by the 
use of illustrations and a descriptive article 
by Dr. EH. L. Clark, an accurate conception of 
the remarkable changes just wrought in the 
edifice of the Central Church, Boston, and 
we expect soon to present a picture of Mans- 
field College in Oxford, accompanied by an 
estimate of what this center of light and 
freedom is doing for our English churches, 

From these few hints an idea may be 
gained of the provision the Congregation- 
alist is making for the pleasure and profit 
of its valued constituency, whose apprecia- 
tion, frequently evidenced, of what we are 
doing is constant spur to better service on 
our part. Our plans for tke year 1895 are 
set forth in detail on page 732 and show that 


the high standard of excellence which has, 


always characterized the paper is to be 
maintained and advanced. 


<a _____ 


HOW FAITH AND THANKSGIVING 
STIMULATE EACH OTHER. 

Every virtue and every Christian grace 
stimulates every other. But faith and grat- 
itude are especially stimulating and mutu- 
ally helpful. Faith impels to the love and 
study of the divine character. These make 
clear God’s incessant, varied and lavish be- 
neficence. The more this is considered the 
more it becomes clear how much we per- 
sonally are receiving from Him and no 
sensitive soul can comprehend this, even 
imperfectly, without feeling impelled to 
thanksgiving. 

If this be true in general it is the more 
true in particular. The man or woman 
who is in special straits, the child whose 
life affliction or other sorrow has over- 
shadowed, yet who has clung to the Heav- 
enly Father, sure that His love would over- 
rule everything for the best and at last 
make His good purpose plain—is not such 
a one thankful when at last confidence has 
been justified, when faith has ripened into 
fruition? Indeed what other gratitude is 
so genuine and deep as theirs? Thanks- 
giving also occasions faith. They work 
reciprocally. He who from on high has 
bestowed benefits already, assuring us of 
His affection as their cause, may safely 
be trusted to continue to bless. 

We do not shut the eyes to the want and 
woe ad sin in the world on every side. 
Sometimes it does look as if faith were 
dead and thankfulness a mockery. But not 
for long, if one looks beneath the surface. 
There is faith, sincere and sturdy, where it 
seems least to be looked for and there is 
gratitude where no special signs of privi- 
lege appear. Each helps to develop the 
other. Each supplements the other. Each 
gives as much as it receives and receives as 
much asit gives. When you examine men’s 
lives, faith in God without gratitude to 
Him, could you find it, would seem absurd 
and gratitude without faith would be im- 
possible: 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The call for bids for new bonds to the 
amount of $50,000,000 has its explanation 
in the by no means satisfactory or reassur- 
ing condition of our national treasury. This 
is due, first, to the disparity between in- 
come and outgo, and, second, to the radi- 
cal imperfections of our banking and cur- 
rency systems., Elsewhere our correspond- 
ent in Washington and our watchman on 
the outlook for drifts in the business world 
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give their opinions as to the likelihood of 
legislation which will remedy present con- 
ditions. There have been but few crises 
when the country needed more a strong 
man at the helm in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and a national Legislature capable of - 
rising above partisan or sectional preju- 
dices, and yet it seems as if both of these 
essential factors were lacking. A nation 
like ours, with such wealth and commerce, 
ought not to be borrowing money to pay 
running expenses. Nor should the enor- 
mous total of national liabilities rest upon 
so small a sum of actual assets. Our bank- 
ers and our statesmen ought to be able, 
first, to devise a system of currency which 
would be secure yet flexible, and, second, 
to devise methods to stop the national gold 
resources from being drawn upon as they 
now are with every fluctuation of balance 
of trade, or issuance of bonds. If Mr. 
Cleveland in his annual message can put 
this problem before the people in a clear, 
forcible way, accompanied by wise sugges- 
tions, he will do his country, his party and 
himself credit. 


The National Municipal League, when it 
meets in Minneapolis next month for its 
first annual meeting, will have a remarkable 
record of municipal regeneration over which 
to rejoice. None of those who met in 
Philadelphia early this year to organize the 
league would have been rash enough to 
predict such results as have been attained. 
And the work has hardly begun. The inde- 
pendent spirit is rife everywhere. Cincin- 
nati, that one week gave over twenty thou- 
sand majority to a certain party ticket, the 
next week rejected, at a special election, 
by several thousand majority, the same 
party’s unworthy candidate for judge. 
In New York the Committee of Seventy 
wisely has decided to live on and assist in 
securing to the city the legitimate fruit of 
the recent victory. Already its committees 
are at work drafting the laws which it is 
hoped the Legislature will approve. In 
this way the ablest legal talent'and most 
intelligent opinion of the city will be at the 
service of the community and the legislators. 
The Committee of Seventy also plans to 
relieve Mayor Strong of much of the anxiety 
and perplexity of his position by acting, 
without seeming to dictate, as a sieve— 
so to speak—through which the applicants 
for office must pass. Administered arbi- 
trarily, or in a partisan way, such service 
would be unbearable both for the mayor 
and the community, but if wisdom is shown 
it is conceivable that much good can come 
from the censorship of such men. Library 
Hall in Cambridge for years has done prac- 
tically the same work prior to elections. 
Lacking confidence in District-Attorney 
Fellows, the Committee of Seventy last 
week asked Governor Flower to order the 
attorney general or a deputy to prosecute 
the cases in the New York City courts in 
which the committee is interested, but the 
governor declined. 


The ferment of righteousness is at work 
in Connecticut, and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect marked improvement ere many months 
have passed. Both New Haven and Hart- 
ford are aroused, and in each city a band 
of determined men is at work wisely pre- 
paring for the work of investigation of 
municipal maladministration and its ref- 
ormation. Then throughout the State there 
is a general opinion among the best people 
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that the Legislature must alter the system 
of issuing and controlling licenses for the 
sale of liquor. The abuses have become so 
flagrant, the deteriorating influence of the 
present system upon local and State poli- 
tics is so marked that the Legislature can 
scarcely resist the appeal for change and 
reform. In Massachusetts the coming fort- 
night will see the preparations for the an- 
nual fight for the exclusion of the saloon 
from its cities and towns, the number of 
which favoring no license has been increas- 
ing year by year. If organized labor in 
Boston votes ‘‘no license”’ this year, as it 
has formally decided to do, that city, which 
now serves as a ‘‘safety-valve’’ for the 
large ‘‘no license”’’ territory about it, may 
become through the spite, and not the con- 
victions, of a majority of its voters a ‘‘no 
license’’ city. Obviously such a vote would 
cast heavy responsibilities upon the city 
authorities and might complicate the situ- 
ation in places without the city. 


The elections in Newfoundland have been 
favorable to the party which lost power last 
year through proved dishonesty while in 
office. This low state of political honor is 
not creditable to the electors, and already 
English investors in the bonds of the Prov- 
ince have begun to indicate their distrust. 
Mexico is proceeding rigorously against 
those who adhere to the practice of dueling 
and she also is reasserting her hostility to 
the Jesuits. In therecent electionsin Hon- 
olulu almost every successful candidate was 
a man favoring annexation to the United 
States. No subject now seems to be trou- 
bling the administration in Honolulu so 
much as that of immigration restriction, 
the Japanese minister asserting his people’s 
rights in a way that shows that Japan in- 
tends to be ‘reckoned with in all future 
developments in the Pacific. If the new 
treaty between Japan and the United States, 
which will go to the Senate for ratification 
as soon as Congress assembles, allows no 
restriction to be put upon Japanese immi- 
gration, then Hawaii in entering the United 
States would have to submit to that which 
it now can fend off. Brazil has passed from 
the presidency of Peixotto to that of Dr. 
Moraes, who has been eminent as a, states- 
man and patriot for a long time and-is 
likely to heal the divisions which have been 
so apparent during the past year of two. 


The program of the British Liberal party, 
as formulated thus far, makes Welsh dis- 
establishment come first, then an effort to 
pass the local option or veto bill for which 
the temperance party so long has been 
contending, and then a distinct affirmation of 
the impossibility of permitting the House of 
Lords, as at present constituted, to continue 
to act,as a block upon the wheels of reform 
legislation. ltis noticeable that Lord Rose- 
bery plainly asserts the impossibility of 
his ever pressing for the abolition of the 
upper house. He will endeavor to mend it, 
but not break it. 


Great Britain has peculiar interest in and 
reason for getting at the facts respecting 
Turkey’s alleged barbarities and slaughter 
of thousands of Armenians near Tiflis. No 
direct authentic reports of the massacre 
have come either to the London Foreign 
Office or to the Secretary of State in Wash- 

~ ington. If reports do come, corroborating 
the letters which friends of Armenia in 
London‘ have received, then the Christian 
powers of Europe cannot evade the duty of 
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making a recurrence of such savagery im- 
possible. Failing to do this, they would 
justly incur the indictment of being more 
concerned about their own petty schemings 
than impressed with their’ responsibilities 
to spread civilization throughout the world, 
Great Britain already has moved vigorously 
and compelled the Porte to order an investi- 
gation, and it would be well if our minis- 
ter at Constantinople could be ordered to 
co-operate with the British officials. The 
body of the late czar has been laid away 
with his forbears, and St. Petersburg has 
been the scene of semi-barbaric, ostenta- 
tious displays of sorrow. The new czar 
has shown some signs of selecting new ad- 
visers in statecraft. His marked display of 
friendship for the Prince of Wales, com- 
bined with the lack of opposition by Great 
Britain to the French schemes for swallow- 
ing Madagascar, have led some to infer 
that a new triple alliance is about to loom 
up on the European horizon. 


IN BRIEF, 


Strictly speaking, the recent Woman’s Board 
meeting at Montclair was not its annual 
gathering; that will take place in this city 
Jan. 16, but after certain legal requirements 
are complied with the January meeting will 
give way to the meeting in the autumn. 


The article this week on China by a mission- 
ary in that country will be read with interest 
by all who are interested in its war with 
Japan. It contains information only to be 
gained by residence and familiarity with the 
Chinese people. But quite likely Mr. Chapin 
would revise his conclusion if he could see 
his article now. 


For the illustration, an old New England 
kitchen, in Mr. Johnson’s article entitled Old- 
time Holidays, we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the publishers of 
this city, who permit us to use a cut from Mr. 
Johuson’s well-known and much admired 
book, The New England Country. 


We heartily congratulate Rev. H. L. Way- 
land on his new office as editor of the Haxam- 
iner. He made a capital editor of the Wa- 
tional Baptist, and when that was absorbed 
by the Hxaminer it was expected that he 
would go along with it. It is a pleasure to 
see him so soon appear in the editorial chair 
of the two papers combined under the old and 
honored name with new and attractive form. 


The cost of human lives in finding remedies 
for diseases is little appreciated by the pub- 
lic. A single instance is the illness from 
consumption of Dr. J. M. Byron of New York, 


one of the most eminent bacteriologists of this 


country. He contracted the disease while ex- 
perimenting with tuberculosis bacteria. Our 
immunity from physical suffering and death 
is often purchased at the price of others’ suf- 
fering in our stead. 


It is apparent that the undergraduates in 
our colleges are alert and intent upon voicing 
their opinions. The resolutions passed by 
the Yale students expressing their sorrow at 
the death of Dr. Holmes touched the heart of 
the son, Judge Holmes, as much as anything 
of the kind done here or abroad. The Am- 
herst undergraduates have just sent a mes- 
sage of admiration and congratulation to Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst, Amherst, 66, which must 
please him. 


Detroit has been decided upon as the place 
for the next annual meeting of the A. M. A. 
and the dates selected are Oct. 22-24. One of 
that city’s prominent dry goods merchants, 
Mr. William H. Strong, is an enthusiastic 
member of the A. M. A. executive committee, 
and, if he can come on to New York every 
month in the interests of the society, it ought 
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not to be considered a hardship for Eastern- 
ers to make one journey to that beautiful 
Michigan city to prove their loyalty. 


We tind it necessary to differ so often from 
the Nation that when an opportunity comes 
for praising it it should not be neglected. Its 
current issue contains an admirable rebuke 
to a reader, who wrote complaining that its 
contribution to the defeat of Mr. Hill in the 
recent campaign had sadly injured the cause 
of tariff reform. Says the editor in reply: 
“You seem to be unfamiliar with the great 
rule of political morals which forbids you to 
put, or assist in putting, liars, cheats and 
thieves in high places in order to improve a 
system of taxation.”’ 


Burlington, Vt., is to be congratulated. 
General O. O. Howard, after a brief visit on 
the Pacific coast, will settle in that lovely city 
on Lake Champlain. The official order an- 
nouncing General Howard’s retirement, after 
recounting his services in detail, sums up his 
career thus: 

Major-General Howard’s long, varied and 
distinguished career has been characterized 
by marked ability 1n the command of troops 
and great gallantry in action, by unselfish 
patriotism and broad philanthropy. He has 
deserved the gratitude of his c.untrymen, 
and the rest provided by law after the close of 
a long and faithful military service. 


No class in the nation includes more de- 
voted men and women, more useful citizens, 
than the farmers. An excellent illustration 
of this fact is found in the Students’ Hand- 
book of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, which gives the occupations of the 
fathers of its 213 students. Eighty-three of 
them came from farmers’ homes. Thirty-one 
were sons of ministers and twenty-three of 
merchants. Lawyers and physicians sent 
only three each to the seminary. No neglect 
of the religious welfare of any class would 
be more disastrous than neglect of the resi- 
dents of our agricultural districts. From 
those fields our home missionary societies 
must never retreat. 

The Christian Mirror regrets that we approve 
of the recent decision of Judge Bolster that 
a man is not a Congregational minister unless 
he has been ordained to that office by a coun- 
cil according to the usage of our denomina- 
tion. The best answer to be made to the 
regret of our Maine contemporary is the 
comment on the case by the Hxaminer (Bap- 
tist), which puts the whole case in a single 
sentence: 

This decision is undoubtedly just. Any inde- 
pendent church has a right to authorize any 
one to administer the ordinances within that 
church, but it cannot make bim a minister for 
the whole denomination without the accord- 
ance of the denomination, acting through its 
representatives in an orderly council, nor can 


it give any one authority to perform civil acts, 
that authority coming only from the State. 


Mission work in the United States is a mix- 
ture of home and ‘foreign elements which 
would have astonished the founders of our 
home mission societies, and every great de- 
nomination in America must be prepared to 
do its work under new conditions and to meet 
and influence the incoming tides of men. 
Here, for instance, is the list of immigrant 
peoples for whom appropriations have just 
been made by the missionary society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in addition to its 
ordinary home mission work— Welsh, Swedish, 
Danish-Norwegian, German, French, Spanish, 
Chinese, Japanese, Bohemian-Hungarian, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, Hebrew, Pennsylvania Dutch. 
No one of these can be neglected by the 
church, for the America of the twentieth cen- 
tury is to include and be influenced by them 
all. 


The collection for the A. M. A. at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, last Sunday was 
$2,600, a large advanee over last year. A 
brief statement of the society’s work and 
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ne*ds, with a circular note signed by its 
directors, mailed to each member of the 
church, re-enforced by a few words from the 
pastor, seems to have brought the cheering 
results. Is not this a good example to follow 
in every church? This method of swelling 
the gifts is in substance that advocated by 
Rev. C. H. Patton in our columns last week. 
It is a workable idea, as Mr. Patton has dem- 
onstrated in his own suburban field just out- 
side of New York City, where the contribu- 
tions to the benevolent societies have been 
raised from $300 annually to the neighbor- 
hood of $3,000. Of course Mr. Patton was 
too modest to speak of this, but it ought to 
be said. 


Prof. John C. Van Dyke, the author of the 
suggestive article which we publish this week, 
has rapidly risen to be the peer of art critics 
much older than he. Asa popular expositor 
of the principles of art and the standards of 
art appreciation it is doubtful whether he 
has a superior in this country. His books on 
How to Judge a Picture and Art for Art’s 
Sake have had a large sale and much influ- 
ence, and his standing as an authority may be 
inferred from the fact that Longmans, Green 
& Co. have made him editor of a series of 
popular works on art which they are to pub- 
lish, the first of which, A History of Painting, 
by Professor Van Dyke, has just been issued. 
As critic for the Nation, as a university ex- 
tension lecturer and as an author he finds 
his avocations, his vocation being that of 
librarian of the Hertzog Library of the Re- 
formed Theological Seminary, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


More than one outsider who dropped in on 
the sessions of the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress, held in this city last week and reported 
elsewhere in this paper, must have been im- 
pressed with the advantages accruing from 
the absence of all routine business, committee 
reports and the like. Such matters are at- 
tended to in the General Convention, which 
meets triennially, leaving the annual congress 
free for discussion purely. In this way no 
less than seven vital, important subjects, the- 
ological and practical, received in the course 
of three or four days vigorous treatment at 
the hands of some of the ablest men in the 
church. It may not be wise to institute a sim- 
ilar body in our denomination, but we should 
be glad to see such a proportioning of the 
time devoted to the National Council as 
would allow the discussion of current prob- 
lems. Our English brethren at their union 
meetings make much of this feature, and the 
utterances of their foremost representatives 
command wide attention and are often a note- 

_worthy contribution to the literature of the 
subjects considered. 


oe 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 

After the Upheaval. 

So far as the national capital is con- 
cerned, the, post-election period this year 
has been about the quietest season ever 
known. The Republicans are too happy to 
say much, and the Democrats are far too dis- 
consolate for conversational exercise. Even 
the ‘‘I told you-so”’ individual is unwont- 
‘edly modest and scarce, for, to tell the truth, 
nobody hereabouts did tell anybody so. 
Everybody expected great Republican gains; 
some looked for a small Democratic major- 
ity in the next House, some for a small Re- 
publican majority, but nobody prophesied 
or imagined such a thing as a House Repub- 
lican by 155 majority, a Senate regained by 
the Republicans, the loss of North Carolina, 
Missouri, West Virginia and Delaware, and 
‘the partial loss of Maryland, Kentucky and 
Tennessee by the Democrats—in a word, the 
greatest political revolution since the war, 
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if not since the formation of the govern- 
ment. 

Almost always after political reverses the 
defeated party leaders have many and good 
excuses at hand, wherewith they make 
almost as loud and cheerful a noise as the 
victors. Not so now. With very rare ex- 
ceptions the Democrats here have nothing 
to say in mitigation of their terrible defeat. 
The New York Times, to be sure, has the 
hardihood to suggest that the election was 
a popular indorsement of the President’s 
silver and tariff policy, aud Mr. Wilson has 
told the Bostonians that he sees no reason 
for Democratic discouragement or change 
of plans; but this is not the tone of the 
Democratic comment audible in this vicin 
ity. What few remarks the Democrats 
vouchsafe are largely in the nature of male- 
dictions against the President, the adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress, and all their 
works. As between the Wilson Democrats 
and the Gorman Brice Democrats, the latter 
are now in the ascendant, and the former 
are reviled in unmeasured terms, while the 
President himself has been selected as the 
chief scapegoat, with practical unanimity. 
The Inflexible Mr. Cleveland. 

The President, however, though he has 
uttered not a word, is known to look at the 
matter far differently. There is no hope of 
his being induced by the results of the elec- 
tion to alter his ideas in the slightest de- 
gree. It is possible that in his forthcoming 
message to Congress he may refrain from 
long or urgent references to the necessity 
for further tariff legislation, because even 
he must see that that would be merely lost 
labor on his part. But he certainly will not 
recommend a cessation of such legislation, 
and in other ways also he will ‘‘stand to 
his guns.’’ It is believed by many that he 
will recommend a radical alteration of the 
financial system of the country, basing his 
argument on the claim that the present cur- 
rency system is inherently vicious, that the 
issue of money is not properly a function of 
the government and, in the main, indorsing 
the ‘‘ Baltimore plan’’ lately formulated 
by the Bankers’ Convention, which, in brief, 
contemplates doing away with the deposit 
of bonds to secure circulation, and substi- 
tuting therefor a ‘‘ guarantee fund,’’ which 
is to serve as a security against occasional 
bank insolvency. But whatever he may 
recommend on this or, indeed, on any other 
subject, will fall upon deaf ears. Mr. 
Cleveland has lost influence with the Demo- 
cratic party, and, in fact, the representatives 
of the party will not be in a mood to under- 
take any new or experimental legislation 
this winter. Even if they should undertake 
it, the Republican minority would undoubt- 
edly block the game by filibustering, and 
everybody here, consequently, looks for a 
perfunctory and stupid session, relieved 
only by much plain speaking on the part of 
both the Republicans and Democrats. Al- 
ready many of the latter have expressed a 
determination to ‘‘have it out’’ with the 
administration; and, on the other hand, 
what an opportunity there will be for the 
sarcasm of ‘‘Tom” Reed, Dalzell, Boutelle, 
Walker, Senators Chandler, Hoar, Hale and 
Aldrich! What would the average Wash- 
ingtonian not give if he could hear from 
Messrs. Ingalls and Edmunds on the subject! 

The public may rest assured, therefore, 
that, as one result of its emphatic dictum 
on Novy. 6, there will be no further disturb- 
ing legislation on the tariff, silver, or any 
other important subject. There will be 
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debate, but probably no action, on certain 
banking and financial measures, and an 
effort will be made to consummate the 
pending and half-finished immigration and 
anti-lottery measures. 


No Return to High Tariff. 

As for the Republicans, it is a far cry to 
December, 1895, but if the party adheres to 
the policy which its ablest and most influ- 
ential leaders are now advocating it will 
legislate in a conservative manner. Gov- 
ernor McKinley may say what he pleases, 
and his fame may attract vast audiences 
and his eloquence elicit enthusiastic ap- 
plause, but the present Republican pro- 
gram does notinclude McKinleyism, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of such men as 
Sherman and Reed, and Allison and Cullom, 
and Lodge and Hawley, and Payne and 
Henderson, who will control the party in 
the Fifty-fourth Congress, and the prevail- 
ing Republican sentiment, as expressed 
here, is decidedly against rash or extreme 
legislation in any line. Mr. Reed, as the 
next Speaker, will undoubtedly form his 
committees in accordance with this senti- 
ment. 


The Bond Issue. 

The wrath of the Western and Southern 
Democrats has been aggravated since the 
election by the new bond issue. It is evi- 
dent, from the tone of advices pouring in 
from the business centers, that the issue is 
approved by men of affairs without distinc- 
tion of party, and it would seem as if the 
Democratic congressmen would now take 
some steps toward the authorization of 
loans at lower rates of interest, but they 
are far more likely to try to pass a resolu- 
tion condemning the administration for its 
action in the matter. It is whispered that 
the President and Secretary Carlisle are 
‘out’? on account of the bonds, and that 
the secretary will soon resign. This is 
hardly probable, but Mr. Carlisle belongs 
to the Southern school of politicians, and 
doubtless he would have sought to avoid 
an increase of the public debt if he could 
have had his own way, which neither he 
nor any other Cabinet officer can have un- 
less it coincides with the President’s way. 

The control of the Senate after next March 
seems to hinge on the result in North Caro- 
lina, where the Fusionists have secured the 
Legislature, but it is not yet known what 
sort of senators the combination will elect. 
The probabilities seem in favor of the Re- 
publicans. There was a rumor that the 
North Carolina Democrats proposed to play 
a sharp game and secure the senatorships 
for themselves by calling an extra session 
of the Legislature immediately for that spe- 
cial purpose, but they decided to abandon 
this plan, especially as they discovered that 
it would be in violation of the State consti- 
tution. 


At the Churches. 

During the summer and autumn church 
matters at the capital have partaken of the 
general quietude. Now, however, the win- 
ter’s customary activity has begun, and 
most of the churches are looking for an un- 
usually interesting and fruitfulseason. The 
First Congregational Church has lost the 
valuable services of the assistant pastor, 
Rev. M. Ross Fishburn, but its loss is the 
gain of the Mount Pleasant Church, to 
which Mr. Fishburn has gone as the suc- 
cessor of Rev. C. H. Small, lately removed 
to Hudson, O. No successor to Mr. Fish- 
burn as assistant to Rev. Dr. Newman has 
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yet been selected. The Presbyterians of 
Washington, and the New York Avenue 
Church in particular, have sustained a great 
loss in the retirement of Rev. Dr. Bartlett, 
on account of ill health, after a long and 
brilliant pastorate. 


Washington, Nov. 17. CG. Ss. EB 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Dr. Gladden and the Central Church. 

Dr. Gladden, at the Central Church, Chi- 
cago, last Sunday morning, was greeted by a 
congregation that more than filled the house 
and one which represented all classes and 
was specially representative of the people 
who had been accustomed to hear Pro- 
fessor Swing. The sermon was an earnest 
discussion of the text, Rom. 14: 7, ‘‘ For 
none of us liveth to himself, and none 
of us dieth to himself.’’ He called atten- 
tion to the two maxims contained in the 
text. First, respect your neighbor’s indi- 
viduality. Second, identify your interests 
with your neighbor’s. This is to be done 
in the spirit of love and will result in mak- 
ing this world a very happy world in which 
to live. In reality the sermon was a discus- 
sion of the labor question and in it there 
was no trimming to suit anybody. Very 
likely a good many in the audience were not 
of the same opinion as the speaker, but his 
manliness and evident sincerity and out- 
spoken faith in Christ pleased all who heard 
him and deepened the conviction that if the 
ehurch is to continue he is the one to lead 
it. A circular, it is reported, has been sent 
to all the old pew holders, asking if they 
will keep their seats at least through 1895. 
If favorable responses are received, Dr. 
Gladden will undoubtedly receive a call, 
should he signify his willingness to con- 
sider it. In the afternoon he was present 
and took part in a discussion of the concili- 
ation and arbitration question, held in the 
rooms of the Y. M. C. A., and in the even- 
ing he preached in the South Side Taber- 
nacle, Dearborn and Thirty-eighth Streets. 
Growing Interest. 

The attendance at the Ministers’ Meeting 
is getting to be very large. The topics con- 
sidered have roused new interest in this old- 
time institution. It is becoming what it 
was many years ago—a great center of in- 
fluence. The paper, an able one, by Rev. 
H. T. Sell, was a review of Kidd’s Social 
Evolution, Mr. Sell has a happy faculty 
of getting at the heart of a book, and 
presenting its salient features in a way to 
make them attractive. In the remarks that 
followed the brethren agreed that the read- 
ing of books like this by Mr. Kidd and the 
Ascent of Man by Professor Drummond is 
of the greatest benefit. 

The Election Frauds. - 

There is a general determination that the 
frauds perpetrated at the last election shall 
be punished. It seems strange that the 
murderer of Colliander, the Swede who had 
changed his politics to vote a Republican 
ticket, cannot be found and that areward 
of $500 should be offered for his arrest, 
A good many people believe that the police 
know, only too well, where he is, and that 
his arrest is not desired lest their collusion 
with frauds election day be brought to light. 
The Marquette Club, some of whose mem- 
bers were handled very roughly while at- 
tempting to preserve the purity of the ballot 
election day, is determined to push the mat- 
~ter to a conclusion. The Civic Federation 
will join in the same effort, and the Union 
League Club, the oldest, largest and most 
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representative and important of our clubs, 
has called for contributions with which to 
ferret out crime against the ballot box. 

One of the most outrageous decisions 
lately rendered in any court of law is that 
of Judge Scales, who was so gloriously de- 
feated election day, in the contest begun 
by the friends of Mr. George H. Swift, who 
was undoubtedly elected in place of the 
present incumbent of the mayor’s chair, 
The only request made was that the ballots 
be recounted in order that the disagreement 
as to the returns might be settled. This 
Judge Scales refused. An appeal was taken 
to the Superior Court, but it is by no means 
probable that a decision from this court can 
be secured before the present term of office 
ends. In the meanwhile the finances of the 
city are getting intO-very bad shape. Mr. 
Ackerman, the comptroller; formerly presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, a man of great 
ability and unquestioned integrity, insists 
upon resigning his post, and it is with great 
difficulty that another man can be found to 
take his place. Mr. Rubens also, corpora- 
tion counsel, has presented his resignation. 
It looks as if self-respecting men did not 
care longer to be connected with an admin- 
istration which has disgraced itself as badly 
as any that ever held sway in New York. 
Arbitration and Conciliation Congress. 

The Uivic Federation has once more jus- 
tified its right to be. It has provided a neu- 
tral platform upon which - representatives 
of capital and labor, and persons interested 
in these relations, may meet and discuss in 
a frank and friendly manner the questions 
at issue. The congress was called in the 
belief that good would come out of it, that 
it is time that steps were taken to prevent 
the suffering and loss caused by strikes and 
lockouts. The sessions were in Willard 
Hall and occupied two days, Nov. 13 and 
14, Some of the most prominent citizens 
of Chicago took part in the discussions and 
stood behind the movement. 

The congress has shown, as was brought 
out by Prof. Graham Taylor in his confer- 
ence with the students of the seminary 
Thursday afternoon, the entire feasibility 
of persons who disagree coming together 
and discussing their disagreements in a per- 
fectly friendly manner. Another impres- 
sion made by the congress was that neither 
party wishes anything more than strict jus- 
tice. This was especially true of the labor 
element. It does not want sympathy; it 
wants its rights, nothing more. There was 
also on the part of nearly all who spoke a 
generous recognition of the honor of those 
whose opinions were controverted. It was 
also made clear that labor organizations are 
desired by capitalists and that laborers ap- 
prove of combinations of capital, even if 
this leads to pools and trusts. With not 
more than one or two exceptions, compul- 
sory arbitration was disapproved. And yet 
the spirit of the congress was in favor of 
arbitration, but arbitration in circumstances 
to command the approval of both parties. 
The spirit of the congress was remarkable, 
One might almost say it was Christian. 
Altogether, the outlook for a peaceful settle- 
ment of labor difficulties in the future is 
brighter than it has been for many a day. 
The practical value of the words of men 
who work or control labor, as opposed to 
theorists, was a marked feature of the gath- 
ering. 

The paper by Prof. E. R. L. Gould of 
Johns Hopkins, on The History of Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration in Europe 
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and Australia, was valuable for the infor- 
mationit contains, Its conclusion was that 
councils of experts, as existing in France, 
have been most serviceable in preventing 
strikes and lessening the evil growing out 
of them when they occur. Professor Gould 
made it painfully clear how far behind 
Europe we are in our treatment of the labor 
question. Mr. Weeks, editor of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturer and Iron World of Pitts- 
burg, said, as the representative of manu- 
facturers, there could be no successful ar- 
bitration or conciliation except between 
strong unions on either side. He claimed 
also the right on the part of Jabor and its 
employers to settle their differences inde- 
pendent of any aid from the state. During 
this first session Mr. Lyman Gage, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, was in the 
chair. In the afternoon Judge Vincent pre- 
sided and in the evening Dr. John H. Bar- 
rows. It was at the afternoon session that 
Judge Tuley said that courts of arbitration 
must come directly from the working men 
and capitalists, inasmuch as both classes 
have largely lost confidence in the justice of 
the courts as they are now managed. 

Wednesday was probably the best day of 
the congress. Mr. Weeks read a paper in 
which he pointed out the fact that the em- 
ployer of labor often is not the capitalist, 
and insisted that this fact should not be lost 
sight of. There are three parties to be con- 
sidered, he said—the man who furnishes 
the money and looks for his returns in in- 
terest on his investment, the contractor who 
is seeking a margin of profit from his work, 
and the men who are content with wages. 
In all the contests between these parties he 
would have their leaders or representatives 
come together and talk their difficulties 
over, and settle them, as he insisted could 
easily be done. The attendance was much 
larger the second day than the first. A good 
deal of interest was shown in hearing 
Colonel Wright of Washington, who de- 
fined the labor question as simply a struggle 
for a higher standard of living, and who 
was of the opinion that disputes ought to 
be and can be amicably settled by arbitra- 
tion, not compulsory but voluntary. 

Prof. H. C. Adams of Ann Arbor pro- 
posed as a remedy for existing evils the in- 
corporation of labor unions, thus giving 
men who are without means property by 
virtue of membership in these unions. Mr. 
McGuire favored voluntary arbitration, but 
was entirely opposed to compulsory. The 
speech of Mr. Gompers at the last session, 
although very long, did not really con- 
tribute any new thought to the congress 
and prevented the reading of two carefully 
prepared papers. It was voted to arrange 
for the holding of another Congress next 
year and to make it national. Nothing was 
more noticeable during these sessions than 
the readiness of those who represent capital 
to concede to labor even more than it has 
demanded, and the satisfaction with which 
labor leaders listened to these representa- 
tives of capital. It is an exceeding good 
fortune that this congress of conciliation 
has followed so soon the report by Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Labor Commission, for it 
will make it plain to everybody that the 
parties concerned in the disputes are far 
better able, and far more likely, to settle 
their difficulties satisfactorily and perma- 
nently than any body of outside arbitra- 
tors, even if the latter are armed with the 
authority of the State. 


Chicago, Nov. 17. FRANKLIN, 
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Life. 


By Prof. John C. Van Dyke, L.H.D., New Brunswick, N. J. 


In treating of the study of art as an influ- 
ence in the Christian life, it is not worth 
while to begin by discussing the relation of 
the esthetic to the ethical or by combating 
the time-honored idea that beauty is an 
avatar of the devil, who ‘‘hath the power 
to assume a pleasing shape.’’ People are 
quite agreed nowadays that things pleasing 
are not necessarily pernicious. Indeed, the 
modern tendency is toward believing that 
beauty, as exemplified in lofty ideas, noble 
forms and harmonious colors, is elevating 
and moral, but I am not anxious to put 
forth a lay sermon on that side of the case 
either, much as might be said forit. My 
object shall be accomplished if I merely 
suggest in what way art may be of service 
to us in increasing our knowledge of.nature 
and man, leaving to the reader to say if 
such knowledge is not exalting. 

I take it that all the world loves nature 
because it is impossible to conceive of one 
actually disliking her, and I take it further 
that a great many of us, from having 
brushed against nature’s garments in our 
various walks of life, think ourselves inti- 
mately acquainted with her looks. The in- 
teresting criticisms that one hears in picture 
galleries that such a tree or sky or water or 
light is not ‘‘ true to nature’’ might lead to 
the conclusion that there were a great many 
competent nature critics on the face of the 
earth, But just what is the competence of 
the average critic in the matter of natural 
appearance? How long has he studied 
nature, how deeply? How true are his 
conclusions? Does he ever stop to think, I 
wonder, that the artist whose tree he is 
criticising has been studying and drawing 
and painting that tree all his life, while the 
critic has probably never looked at it for 
ten consecutive minutes. 

If a botanist, or, rather, a dendrologist— 
one versed in trees—should give us the na- 
tural history of a tree, if a weather bureau 
man should give us the laws of skies and 
traveling clouds, if a chemist should ex- 
plain to us the component parts of water or 
light we would not think of disputing such 
authority. We defer instantly to the knowl- 
edge of a Sargent, a Dunn or a Faraday. 
These men have spent their lives working 
in their various departments and we frankly 
admit their superior ability. Why should 
not people as frankly admit the superior 
knowledge of the artist in the matter of na- 
ture’s forms and colors, her visible external 
appearances? as he not spent his life 
studying them, and does he not know more 
about them, see them truer, feel them 
keener, than we do? 

**O, but,’’ objects one, ‘‘ we can see those 
beauties for ourselves, just as well as he 
‘can.’ That is just the point. Can we see 
them as well as he can? To be sure, we can 
see them in a way, in about the same way, I 
imagine, that a fish at the bottom of the 
ocean, conscious of a dim opalescent light 
coming from above, sees the power and 
beauty of full sunlight; but that is seeing 
through a glass darkly. Why should we, 
who are but casual—very casual—observers 
of nature, think to see so far and so truly as 
those who by long training have schooled 
themselves to see? What can we make out 
of a deer’s trail on bare ground compared 
with that keen observer, the Indian? In 


his department the artist is just as keen an 
observer. 

Corot, the French landscape painter, spent 
many years of a long life studying the light 
of early morning. He painted it innumera- 
ble times, and so much was it a ruling pas- 
sion with him that on his deathbed in de- 
lirium he was murmuring, ‘‘ What beautiful 
landscapes! what beautiful light!’’ Yet I 
have heard (otherwise) intelligent people, 
who probably never saw the dawn a dozen 
times in their lives, and then only under 
compulsion, say that they doubted if Corot’s 
light were true. It was so true that they 
did not recognize it. Had they sat at the 
feet of Corot’s art, as at the feet of Gama- 
liel, they might have seen in an hour the 
essence of fifty years study of light and 
known more of the eternal truth and beauty 
of the dawn than by fifty years of their 
casual looking out of the window at it. - 

It is through art that we, the casual ob- 
servers, may gain the most comprehensive 
knowledge of nature, and in this connection 
I may be allowed the privilege of personal 
statement, since I am sure my own experi- 
ence has been that of many another. Asa 
young man my opportunities for seeing 
landscape on mountain, prairie and river 
were greater than those of most people. I 
thought myself observing, too, knew my 
natural history well, and had spent days in 
studying dawn lights and twilights, cloud 
flocks and tree forms, yet I am willing to 
confess in black ink that I never really saw 
a tree until I studied Rousseau’s pictures, 
never knew light and atmosphere until I 
studied Corot, never knew the bulk and 
mass, the solidity and permanence of the 
hills and plains until I studied Courbet. 

These men pointed out to me qualities 
and beauties that | had underlooked or over- 
looked, and turning back to nature I found 
them just as they were painted. The truth, 
the significance, the essence, the beauty of 
nature, from bowling cloud above to clinging 
moss below, do not lie upon the surface, 
else any one might see them as readily as 
the painter. Study, long study, is required 
just to see the facts, and much longer study 
to observe their meaning. It is said that 
the East Indian rug makers see some 300 
shades of color not perceptible to European 
eyes. Why, if not that their eyes are trained? 

Half of our repugnance for the nude in 
art comes from our utter inability to see it 
truly. It is something from which the eyes 
are generally averted, is supposed to be 
gross, tending toward the immoral, some- 
thing better unseen. As a result, we do 
not know its strength, grace and color 
charm. To the artist, on the contrary, it is 
the loftiest type in the universe. To him 
the last creation of God is the most beauti- 
ful of all. There is not in rounded moun- 
tain or stately tree or sweeping river such 
rhythm of line and concentrated power as 
lie in the curved back or the foreshortened 
arm and hand of a man. ‘Thou wilt de- 
light in drawing the vertebra, for they are 
magnificent,’’ says Cellini. Look at them, 
arms and legs, vertebrae and muscled backs, 
flowing hair and solemn faces, lying along 
the vault of the Sistine, and say if in nature 
you ever saw them so magnificent as in the 
art of Michael Angelo. 

There is not in the finest woven fabric 


such texture, nor in skies or waters such . 
delicate, refined color as show in the flesh of 
the nude female figure. Under light it be 
comes a wonder harmony of mingled tints. 
Look at them in the galleries of Venice, 
Florence, Parma and Dresden, and say if in 
nature you ever saw them so beautiful as im 
the art of Titian, Giorgione and Correggio. 
The only reason why the artist ever paints 
the nude figure is because it is the very 
acme of form and color. He never thinks 
of its morality or its immorality; he thinks 
only of its beauty. If we, seeing not the 
beauty, attribute some other motive to the 
painter, the fault is ours not his, the harm 
in our eye not his brush. 

It is from art that we may gain, not some- 
thing better than nature, but the best that 
there isin nature. By it we are enabled te 
look through trained eyes and see, not the 
infinite details, but the great essentials to 
which we are so often blind. So many of 
us lose ourselves in the underbrush and 
never see the forest. It is the very busi- 
ness of the painter to classify and arrange 
nature so that we shall see the salient fea- 
tures. All great art is simple in its state- 
ment of the great truths. It records the 
universal and the permanent, the solidity 
and mass of the earth, the vast expanse of 
the sky, the power of the ocean, the pene- 
tration of light, the luminous depth of 
shadow. The incidental and the transient 
are passed by and attention directed to the 
fundamental structure, the foundation and 
the partition walls, the vaulted roof. It is 
not an analysis but a synthesis of nature. 

Thus it happens that while gaining much 
nature knowledge from the canvas we alse 
gain a knowledge of the human mind. Art 
is not delineated nature alone. There is 
another element, which Coleridge described 
in saying that painting was of ‘‘a middle 
quality between a thought and a thing—the 
nnion of that which is nature with that 
which is exclusively human.’’ In the work 
we may learn of the worker, his way of 
seeing, his way of thinking, his way of tell- 
ing. There is not space here to speak of 
the benefit we may derive from the great 
ideas and conceptions that have been put 
upon canvas, but I would like to suggest 
one thought further and that is that back 
of great conceptions lie great lives. 

All art is autobiographical. The hand 
that rounded Peter’s dome wrought with a 
sad sincerity; the hand that decorated San 
Marco brushed with the serene touch of an 
angel. Leonardo’s art is all majesty and 
grace, Tintoretto’s all fire and fury, Corot’s 
all radiance. In each case the art is the 
index to the artist. Sweep away printed 
records and we shall still know the men in 
their works. Consciously or unconsciously 
painters paint themselves upon canvas. 
They fashion the world after their own 
thoughts, and that which they have known, 
suffered and endured speaks out until 
the picture hecomes a record of the art- 
ist’s life. Study the Sower of Millet and 
you will know Millet, peasant, poet and 
painter, Is not such biography worth read- 
ing? Are not such lives worth knowing? 
They are part of the world’s history, and 
that which has been nobly done by men 
may fitly serve us in our conduct as stepping- 
stones to nobler things. 
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Art is a study of beautiful forms, lofty 
thoughts, commanding minds, May not 
these be aids in the Christian life? We are 
accustomed to think that religion passed 
out of art with the coming of the Renais- 
sance, that after that painting grew materi- 
alized, and that now the painter is at best a 
pantheist. It may be conceded for argu- 
ment’s sake; and yet through the material 
we reach the spiritual. 

If we but look atit aright we shall find 
religion in God’s first creation, light, in 
God’s first temples, the groves, in moon 
and stars and fiery firmament, in clouds and 
mists and seas and plains, in man and beast 
and bird and creeping thing. Art is an ex- 
position and an interpretation of all these. 
The feeling of noble exaltation or depres- 
sion which is at the bottom of every master- 
piece, and which in a measure is communi- 
cated to the spectator, is as much God given 
in the landscape and figure of today as in 
the Madonna and saint of yesterday. The 
Star of Bethlehem and the star shining in a 
great man’s mind come from one source, 
and if we but study them they will lead 
back to that source. 


WILL JAPAN DEFEAT GHINA? 


BY REV. F. M. CHAPIN, LINCHING, CHINA. 


Japan and China are being compared now 
as never before. The world is coming to 
see the wonderful contrasts in their make-up 
and characteristics such as had passed un- 
noticed in more peaceful times. 

One of the most noticeable differences to 
an old resident of this land is not the read- 
iness of Japan to adopt the civilization and 
science of the West, while China hesitates 
to even get herships and arms from abroad, 
but the underlying current of thought and 
speech which show two entirely different, 
almost opposite, ideas. Years ago we all 
knew that Japan had her samuarai, yet the 
patriotism of the people never was so out- 
spoken as today. The little island nation 
seems to have no trouble in ‘calling out her 
reserves or getting men to fill her armies, 
The whole tone of the Japanese press is one 
of intense patriotism. It may seem comical 
to think of sixty reporters in Korea con- 
nected with the army, each a correspondent 
for a paper, but it betrays a desire for news, 
@ readiness to follow the lead of European 
nations, which will have the sympathy of 
even those who doubt the justice of her 
cause. Contrasted with China, Japan is in- 
tensely patriotic. There is no desire on 
the part of Chinese soldiers to go abroad 
and fight their country’s battles. Hardly a 
Chinaman cares who is to have Korea, or 
how that land is to be governed. Except 
in the treaty ports the people know little 
with regard to the war, its cause, the posi- 
tion of Japan, and the probable effects of 
victory or defeat. The wildest rumors float 
through the country, now of ‘' wooden 
horses possessed by the Japanese that slay 
men by the breath of their mouths,’ now of 
missionaries who, away from their stations 
for the summer, are said to have been 
‘called home to fight for their country.” 

Any thought with reference to the Ko- 
reans, whom Japan proposes to benefit by 
more salutary laws and an honest govern 
ment, is not discussed even by the more in- 
telligent. The native here is a man who 
Jets government affairs severely alone. If 
one of the common herd, he hopes for a 
mild administration, but expects that any 
government will be sure to demand taxes 
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and that he will pay them, If an educated 
man, he thinks nothing about government 
matters, but queries how much such and 
such a place will return in solid silver, 
who will help him there the quickest and 
what it will all cost, 

The soldier in China is both feared and 
despised. When the “braves,” who had 
been spending a few years in Chihli, returned 
home two years ago the merchants along 
the whole route hastened to go out of 
business in every town where they came 
for fear of pillage. The men themselves 
were not looked upon as countrymen, but 
as strangers and almost as foreigners. The 
officers in the army have to pass examina- 
tions to entitle them to rank and position, 
but their ignorance of books, their domi- 
neering manners and general lack of that 
culture so dear to the heart of an educated 
native, all combine to make them the sport 
of the literati. At the same time all the 
corruption and peculation which goes on in 
other branches of the government are found 
in the military department full-blown. We 
used to read in the papers that China had 
one of the largest armies in the world, 
that it was possible for the emperor to call 
into service a million, some said two million, 
of men. No one can say just how many 
soldiers there are in the country, but judg- 
ing by what is known in many places the 
number of drilled troops must be small. 
As each commander, according to a custom 
long obsolete in other lands, is allowed to 
draw the pay and rations of his men, there 
is little or no difficulty in his pocketing 
the most of this allowance. Some officers, 
supposed to have 500 men in their regiments, 
have only twenty or thirty. Clothes for 
the remainder can be kept in stock, and 
when an inspector-general comes along a 
generous present and the hiring of men to 
take the place of those not in the barracks 
for a single day procures favorable report 
to superiors. Battalions of the latter gol- 
diers, men who have just come from the 
plow, or from idling on the street, supposed 
to have eaten government rice these half- 
dozen years, are on their way north from 
the southern provinces. They may be “ food 
for powder,” but of how much avail when 
the pinch comes the reader can readily 
guess. 

Yet as one old missionary said with much 
force and truth, ‘‘The Chinese excel the 
Japanese both physically, morally and in- 
tellectually.’”’ One observes this in passing 
from Japan to China He finds the great 
banks of Yokohama officered with Chinese 
shroffs and compradores. The waiters on 
the steamer may be Japanese, but the 
steward is a Chinaman, as the foreign cap- 
tain says he wants some one on whom he 
candepend. And when the morals of the 
two countries are compared there is a gen- 
uine sigh of relief to the young missionary 
who comes to learn that virtue is not one of 
the ‘‘lost arts” among the women of this 
land, but that licentiousness is one of the 
few sins which, though present, do not 
worry the life as to what will be the final 
condition of the nation. 

There is another contrast in the two na- 
tions. In both the hated foreigner is living 
under the ‘‘extraterritoriality’’ clauses of 
the treaties, To these clauses the smiling 
Chinaman makes no objection He simply 
looks upon them as perhaps a necessity and 
a bore, but it does not lower his self esteem 
or make him long to be rid of the treaties 
as signs of an inferior relation. ‘To sustain 
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the existing status and avoid any which 
give Europeans or Americans decided ad-. 
vantages—these are the ends of Chinese 
diplomacy. 

How different is the case on the other 
side of the Yellow Sea {s well known. 
There the fact that the foreigner who com- 
mits a crime is brought before his consul, 
instead of a Japanese official, is a matter of 
offense sufficient in the eyes of some to ac- 
count for the present war, since it is ex- 
pected that if the Japanese win it will raise 
them in the estimation of outsiders, so that 
a revision of the treaties will come as a 
matter of course. Let any one who is not 
acquainted with these opposite traits in the 
characteristics of the two nations compare 
the speeches of the Japanese at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions last year at Chicago with 
the addresses made by the Chinese, and he 
will be struck by the extreme sensitiveness 
of the one and the perfect good humor of 
the other. The composure of China and 
her people is, however, not at all due to 
indifference, as one might easily suppose, 
but is the result of a magnificent egotism. 
The quiet way in which a well-read man 
will remark that Confucius was born five 
centuries before the founder of Christian- 
ity saw the light; will say, ‘*We grant 
that you Occidentals are superior in sci- 
ence, but you must confess that in litera- 
ture China takes the lead’’; the tremen- 
dous faith that in Confucius there is to be 
seen not only the peerless man, but the 
man of all times and countries; and back of 
it all an immense faith in China as the home 
of the “‘ black-haired race’’ to whom in the 
hoary days of antiquity nations brought 
tribute, and to whom many still believe 
that European nations still present gifts— 
these are the controlling forces. 

Above all, the war is showing as never 
before that marvelous, recuperating, stay- 
ing power which has distinguished the Mid- 
dle Kingdom from of old. The Chinese 
army is full of cowards, that is certain, 
And yet there are men in that army who 
will fight and fight to.the bitter end. The 
war in Korea shows how superior are the 
Chinese to resist the enervating influence of 
a campaign in midsummer. The splendid 
marches made by General Yeh in his retreat 
to the north, where he joined the invading 
force from Manchuria, show both strategy 
and the marching power of the Chinese sol- 
dier. It is not a matter of doubt that the 
Chinese can outmarch any other soldiers in 
the world. No one acquainted with them, 
their ability to live on the simplest food, 
and the custom of the people to carry bur- 
dens from their infancy, would be surprised 
to hear of an army corps making a long 
march of thirty miles a day. The ordinary 
traveler expects to take up his bed and walk 
whenever he sets out for another city, and 
thinks nothing of going thirty, even forty, 
miles a day with impedimenta weighing, 
perhaps, eighty pounds. 

With such a people, inured to hardships, 
it is no question as to the result of the war, 
The cold northern winters would tell on the 
Japanese, while with the Chinese a cam- 
paign in midwinter would not be so terri- 
ble. Yet it must be in winter time that an 
invading army must enter China, or put it 
off until China can assemble her armies, get 
them trained and perhaps prepare to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country. In any 
case, the prospect is a good one that Japan, 
after entering upon a war entirely uncalled 


for, will fail and fail ignominiously. 
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The Interdependence of City Churches.” 


By Dr. W. J. Tucker, President of Dartmouth College. 


If the church existed in its ideal unity, or if 
it existed in any large, organized unity, there 
would be no occasion to speak of the inter- 
dependence of the churches. It is because of 
the separateness of the churches, instead of a 
formal unity among them, that we are obliged 
to consider so carefully the relation of one 
part to another. And yet, although I am 
to emphasize the interdependence of the 
churches, I am not about to speak of the 
waste which comes from the lack of formal 
unity. Indeed, lam not sure that we do not 
greatly overestimate the supposed waste. If 
one had the authority to redistribute the 
churches, not only of our polity, but the 
churches of this city, according to his sagac- 
ity, I doubt if the distribution would differ 
very essentially from that which we see in 
this city ; and I doubt if there would be found 
to be any very large economy from any such 
redistribution. 

Neither am I about to speak of the appar- 
ent lack of spiritual unity, which comes from 
the lack of formal unity. I believe that a 
spiritual unity may exist under very great 
diversities. No organization has ever been 
founded strong enough to withstand the agi- 
tation of great principles, and when the agi- 
tation of great principles bas succeeded every 
organization within which that agitation has 
taken place has shown the results of larger 
peace and a wiser fellowship. 

What is the real significance of the interde- 
pendence of the city churches? Let me em- 
phasize’ at once this idea: It is for the city 
churches to maintain in high and clear activ- 
ity the idea that the church of the city is for 
the city, and not the city for the church. 
When our Lord made that marvelously bold 
declaration that the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath, He stated 
forevermore the relative value of institutions 
and of humanity. He made the unit of value 
in God’s sight, and in the sight of every man 
who sees as God sees, humanity, whether hu- 
manity exists in the form of an individual 
soul or in any considerable aggregate of souls. 
And whoever understands that yalue, and 
holds it in its supreme position, he is illus- 
trating continually that saying of our Lord, 
that institutions must be kept under human- 
ity, that humanity must always,in any form 
whatever, be at the top of civilization. 

Now, it is a supreme thing, sometimes it 
seems altogether supreme, because so urgent, 
wher the church gives itself to the saving of 
an individual soul in the sense of rescue. It 
is a supreme thing whenever the church gives 
itself to strengthening an individual so that 
he can stand in the midst of the evil of a 
great city and take his chance there, and hay- 
ing done all things to stand. It is asupreme 
thing, sometimes I think it is the supreme 
thing of all, when religion, when the church, 
is able to make the city safe, so that a soul 
can walk in peace and mind its business any- 
where in’ the work God has given it to do. 
And it is precisely this for which the churches 
of the city stand—not simply here and there 
for rescue, not simply that work which re- 
forms a soul, makes it strong enough to stand 
against a tide of evil, but which attacks the 
* city itself, which goes at the whole environ- 
ment, which strikes at the basis of the whole 
plan and makes a city in all its parts the 
safest place on the face of the earth for a 
Christian man to live in and do his work 
with God, and anything short of that falls 
short of the work of the church in the city. 
We go about picking out men bere and there 
and doing what we can for them. That is 
true Christian service. We never can forget 
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the individualizing work that goes with the 
Church of Christ; neither can we forget that 
magnificent work which God has done to 
make men everywhere in the -masses, organ- 
ized in bodies, organized, it may be, for evil, 
turn about and face to the right, and serve 
the eternal purpose of righteousness. And 
the great way in which we do this is to 
continually lift up, and never lower, the idea 
that humanity is the center, that humanity is 
the root and crown and that institutions serve 
their purpose just as they minister to human- 
ity, and any church that fails to recognize 
that is unworthy of its place in the city, falls 
out of the line of God’s activity, becomes a 
drag upon the churches that stand for the 
supreme conception of humanity, the real and 
main conception, advertising the work of the 
church throughout the country and through- 
out the world. 

Then I want to emphasize this idea, and 
emphasize it very strongly, that the churches 
of this city will take the fortune of this city. 
It is entirely useless for us to say that what 
we lose at the center we can make up at the 
circumference. The churches of Boston will 
not take the fortune of Newton or of Brook- 
line. They will take the fortune of the city 
of Boston as it exists at its heart and at its 
center, and if.the city of Boston as it exists 
today cannot be helped and ‘‘ redeemed”? it 
cannot be saved by any greater Boston. You 
cannot spread out your population; you can- 
not call in your reserves; you cannot so ma- 
nipulate your population that you can do the 
saving work by that means. It must be done 
right here at the center, man to man, face to 
face with the problems that stand so thick 
about you. And what does it matter,in the 
providence of God, if the men who come here 
to be molded into a Christian civilization 
come from this part or that part of the earth? 
They are here; they are here on an errand; 
they are here to stay; they become a part of 
the common civilization; and what you do 
for them here, the way you treat them, the 
way you love them, the future you make for 
their children, what you do by the means you 
invent, by the methods that reach them, set- 
tles the question of the fate of this church 
and of every church in this old city of Boston. 

We cannot evade the issue, we cannot in 
any way supplement it by any other work we 
can do; but right here, just as we are able to 
take the populations that come in upon us, 
invent methods by which we can reach them 
in their own way, not by proselyting, but by 
the larger methods of Christianizing, entering 
into their hearts, possessing ourselves of the 
ways in which we can best reach and guideand 
direct them, coming into neighborly relations 
with them, establishing principles of action 
by which we can act with them and they with 
us, doing the large work of Christ here among 
them, we bring them to that future which is 
the ultimate end of us all. 

Of all the churches in this city those 
of the old Puritan polity ought to stand for 
such a work. The Puritan used to speak ofa 
church without a bishop and without a king; 
but he had his church and his state, and he 
worked them together, as no man before had 
ever worked them; and if he were here today, 
he would.say in place of church and state, 
church and city. And he would not live five 
minutes here but that he would ask his de- 
scendants: ‘‘ What are you doing to realize 
that old connection that never can be broken, 
a Christian man, a citizen, living in the full 
light of his responsibility, and never flinching 
in the face of any problem, but sticking to it 
until he saw the end of it, or it saw the end of 
him?” That is the old Puritan inheritance; 
that is your inheritance and mine, and we 


never can be disloyal toit. The blood in our 
veins is too thick and strong; and if at any 
time there seems to be any reason why we 
should give it over to others, the old spirit 
will come back. I believe it is here today 
working this city, to make this city stand for 
the kingdom of righteousness, as the Puritan 
tried to make the old home in England stand 
for that, and took beside it the job of making 
a new kingdom cut out of righteousness. 

In this work of the interdependence of the 
churches, I think all that work is based 
upon the plain, common-sense fact of diversity 
of operations. We speak about that which is 
common to us all,and we say that if anything 
ought to be common in its simplicity it is re- 
ligion. That is true, but it is a truth that is 
in danger of being greatly exaggerated. There 
is that which ought to be common to us all, 
but did you ever notice that it takes a great 
master or a great event to teach that which is 
common to us all? One of the best defini- 
tions of eloquence I have ever heard 1s this: 
“Making the primitive cords to vibrate.” 
But only here and there is a man who can 
touch the primitive cords. It is the common- 
place of our life that we are continually being 
separated one from another in tastes, in ways 
of thinking, in all things that tend to fill up 
the little world in which we live, and we 
must reach one another in that world, and 
wherever men are they must be found as they 
are; you must find certain men in one con- 
gregation, and get at them there, and find 
others in another congregation and get at the 
sin as it exists there. It is useless for us to 
say that in ordinary circumstances and with 
ordinary men you can reach men, get at men, 
without taking account of their business or 
their sentiments, the people they are with, 
the papers they read, all the incidents that 
go to make up the real world in which a man 
finds himself; and whatever church does its 
work, facing its own population, reaching its 
own multitude, that church is doing its timely, 
fitting work, providing it always keeps upper- 
most the one idea that it stands face to face 
with the common humanity. 

But side by side with this lies the fact that 
the greater distance in which any man stands 
from the center of attraction, or you may 
say the center of compulsion in religious 
matters, the greater the work of reaching 
him. A great many churches are at the 
center of attraction. I mean by that that 
there are various influences which attract or 
compel nine-tenths of the people who attend 
a given congregation to attend that church. 
They would lose social caste if they did not 
attend church in their neighborhood. They 
would forfeit their inheritance if they did 
not attend church. Everything connected 
with their intellectual movements tends that 
way. The whole drift is toward that church, 
and the church is at the center of attraction, 
or at the center of compulsion, 

On the other hand, from a certain church 
the population has begun to be drawn off. 
Attractions are pulling on the other side. 
Compulsions are forcing men away from the 
ehurch. It is all costly business—getting 
hold of men and women under those condi- 
tions—and the church which tries to do that 
kind of work, in those surroundings, in con- 
nection with those people, must do it indi- 
vidually ; and for every individual reached it 
costs in time, in money, in prayer, in spir- 
itual endeavor ten times the amount that 
it costs to reach ten times as many who are 
under the compulsions and attractions of our 
common Christianity. 

Now, as to the special case which confronts 
us, the interdependence of the city churches— 
the interdependence especially of the churches 
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of our polity and order with which this church 
is peculiarly related. I congratulate the 
churches of the Congregational polity in Bos- 
ton upon the era of harmony anq of good fel- 
lowship which, after days of darkness, has 
dawned upon them: that without suspicion, 
that, with a larger liberty and a more sincere 
fellowship, they are standing today heart to 
heart, mind to mind, and ready for the pur- 
poses of God. I congratulate the Congrega- 
tional churches of Boston upon the condition 
of each one of the churches; upon the estab- 
lished power and widening influences of the 
Old South Chureh; upon the continuance of 
its power in its burning zeal of Park Street 


Church; upon the transplanting of Mt. Ver-~ 


non Church where its roots can spread and 
find moisture; upon the illuminating, I might 
almost say transfiguring, of the Central 
Church, an object lesson in devout Christian 
worship; upon the vitalizing of the Union 
Church, and of the Shawmut Church, and of 
this chursh where we are gathered tonight, 
standing for high, conspicuous leadership in 
this great idea of humanity in the city of Bos- 
tou. Is not the outlook encouraging? Is it 
not invigorating? 

-ind then hereis the guerdon of the churches 
around, ready with their generous support. 
Why should a man today be discouraged, or 
hide his head, or think that the problem can- 
not be attacked and solved? When was there 
ever a better opportunity to get the churches 
together with united and hearty consent in 
this one glorious purpose of redeeming this 
old city, old in its history, but new in its 
growing parts and in its changing population ? 

I remember as I speak, with a sadness 
which I cannot conceal, the loss which has 
come to this church of that brave, generous 
soul, Francis Pratt, whose young life went 
out in the midst of his glorious support of 
this church, seeming to take away a prop and 
pillar from this house of God. I remember a 
young man who went out from a like enter- 
prise—Joseph Ward—founder of Yankton Col- 
lege, and it seemed as if that enterprise must 
give way, once his brave life had gone. But 
the very spirit that he left behind him ani- 
mated those who were left behind, and today 
it is rooted with his spirit in its larger propor- 
tions and greater purposes. I trust, I pray 
God, that the spirit of that strong, valiant 
life that went out from this church may be 
taken up, not by one man, but by many, and 
not by men simply, but by the churches, 
Standing, according to his insight, for the 
great purpose for which this church stands, 
to show what can be done, not as a forlorn 
hope, but a glorious incentive to action, lead- 
ing the way, it may be, in ways that other- 
wise seem perplexing and difficult, but with- 
out flinching, toward the ultimate end which 
we all have in view of the redemption of the 
city of Boston. 


THE BRYANT CENTENNIAL AT 
KNOX OOLLEGE. 


Among the Bryant celebrations of the sea- 
son the exercises at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Iil., must be noted as possessing an especial 
interest. The fact that many of the Bryants 
live not far from Galesburg, and among them 
the only surviving brother of the poet, John 
Howard Bryant, and also that the Cummington 
orator, Mr. E.R. Brown, was in the neighbor- 
hood, led President Finley and Dr. Simonds 
to think tbat a celebration would be received 
with marked favor. 

The result proved that their anticipations 
were well grounded. An audience of 1,200 
filled the old First Church and listened for 
two hours and a half to eulogy in prose and 
verse in honor of America’s first poet. Upon 
the platform were Dr. Newton Bateman, the 
chairman of the day, John Howard Bryant, 
Mr. E. R. Brown, the orator, President Finley 
of Knox College and others. In the audience 
were many of the leading educators of the 
West, as well as a large delegation of Bryants 
from Princeton. Among the interesting fea- 
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tures were the reading of letters from George 
W. Cable, G. Stanley Hall, Parke Godwin, 
Eugene Field, Professor C. F. Richardson and 
Henry Wade Rogers, and the reading of the 
Waterfow! and- Thanatopsis. 

The interest centered largely upon Mr. 
Brown’s centennial address aud upon Mr. 
John Howard Bryant reciting one of his 
brother’s poems beginning with ‘The melan- 
choly days are come,’’ and upon the reciting 
of the Monody. Mr. Bryant told of the last 
time he met his brother in Cummington and 
of their common joys in their old home. Be- 
fore another summer came William Cullen 
Bryant passed away, and in his loneliness 
the surviving brother wrote the beautiful 
monody—a poet’s tribute to a brother poet. 
Not one of that large audience will ever for- 
get the pathetic picture as John Howard Bry- 
ant read the beautiful words, closing with: 


His sun is set; its twilight yet 
Flushes the chambers of the sky— 

A softer flame of spreading fame, 
A glory that shall never die. 


—p— 


CHURCH EXTENSION IN A WESTERN 
CITY. 


A milestone of progress was raised in 
Omaha, Nov. 4, in the enlarged and rebuilt 
edifice of the Saratoga Church. Among the 
good results of the home missionary anniver- 
sary last June was an increased interest in 
the city missionary work. Under the too 
rapid expansion of the work in 1886-88 enter- 
prises were started which were nearly stranded 
later, either borne down by debt or weakened 
by removals of their supporters. Owing tothe 
severity of the times it was with difficulty 
that the stronger churches carried their own 
burdens, and they could do but little for their 
unfortunate neighbors. The Omaha Congre- 
gational Union, under whose auspices much 
of this work had been started, fell to pieces 
under the strain and could not be rallied. At 
the same time both of the leading churches 
changed their pastors and called men from the 
East to whom all these interests were entirely 
new. 

Gradually, however, the lost ground has 
been regained, and while one of the missing 
churches has removed to another locality it is 
hoped the other will be saved. Before the 
home missionary anniversary the Church Ex- 
tension Society was organized, and Rev. 
E£. L. Ely of Red Cloud was called to the city 
to the Cherry Hill and Saratoga Churches, and 
to act as city missionary under the society. 
The society allied itself as an auxiliary to the 
C. H. M. S., in the support of ministers, and 
to the C.C. B.S., to aid church building en- 
terprises. 

Mr. Ely came to the work fresh from a suc- 
cessful pastorate at Red Cloud, where his excel- 
lent business ability and evangelistic spirit 
built up a compact, active church. A comfort- 
able home was offered by the parsonage of the 
Saratoga Church, and bis support was secured 
from three different sources—the churches 
themselves, tbe Extension Society and the 
C.H.M.S. Besides preaching at Cherry Hill 
every Sunday morning and at Saratoga in the 
evening, he conducted a service at Pilgrim 
Chapel, a remote point, where efforts were 
being made to revive the disbanded Park Place 
Chureh. Cherry Hill rallied first, some new 
families coming into the neighborhood. The 
church building was renovated, the Sunday 
school increased and the whole work re- 
vitalized. But in Saratoga little progress 
could be made until the dingy little chapel 
could’ be removed and thoroughly rebuilt. It 
was a Herculean task to undertake in the des- 
perate times, when it was difficult to see where 
a dollar could be raised. Pledges were 
gathered from friends in other churches and 
the C. C. B.S. made a grant to complete the 
amount needed. The result has been a cheer- 
fulchurch home, seating about 300 people and 
dedicated entirely free from debt. The dedi- 
catory services were held in the afternoon 
that the city pastors might be present, and 
nearly all responded to the invitation. Ad- 
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dresses of hearty fellowship and cheer were 
made by Rev. Messrs. G. J. Powell, J. A. 
Fisher and S. W. Butler. Superintendent 
Bross, who had preached at the First Church 
in the morning, made the appeal for offerings 
and tbe prayer of dedication was offered by 
the pastor 

The strength of the missionary work in 
Omaha also has been greatly augmented by 
the coming of Mr. A. P. Irvine from New York, 
who now has charge of the work at Pilgrim 
Chapel and Park Vale Mission besides his 
peculiar work in the river bottoms. When 
Mr. Irvine came to the city two months ago 
he was greatly moved by the deep need of 
this dense population on the river bottom, 
entirely without religious service. It is nota 
‘burnt district,’ but is occupied mostly by 
‘‘squatters’’’ families, who are unfortunate, 
oftentimes erring, living in shanties and hay- 
ing no title to home or land. Into the midst 
of this people Mr. Irvine weut, secured a little 
house of two rooms and began to make friends. 
He has satisfied them of his interest and his 
desire to do them good. This shanty, reno- 
vated and furnished by the women of the 
First Church, answers the double purpose of 
a home and chapel. Mr. Irvine holds a Sun- 
day school at home in the morning, goes two 
miles and a half for a service at Pilgrim 
Chapel, goes three miles further to Park Vale 
Mission for Sunday school, speaks at a Y. M. 
C. A. meeting in the afternoon and stays to 
an after meeting with inquirers, has a gospel 
service in his chapel later and is back again 
for gospel service in Park Vale in the evening. 
The services are all quickening spiritually, 
and sometimes persons are'at once committed 
to the service of Christ. 

Among the other churches of the city St. 
Mary’s Avenue had a delightful service on 
the morning of the Sabbath mentioned above, 
and ten persons united with the church, all 
by letter. The pastor goes into the Y. P.S. 
C. E. meeting in the evening, which is held in 
the chapel, and this service glides almost im- 
perceptibly into the evening service, where the 
pastor makes an address of about twenty 
minutes. The First Church is rejoicing to 
find its pastor, Dr. Duryea, gradually recover- 
ing his strength, and hopes to see him soon 
back in the pulpit. Mr. Fisher of Plymouth 
Church is rapidly gathering the reins in his 
band and finds increased strength in all de- 
partments of the work. The Y. P. S. C. E. 
has becomé aggressive, a Men’s Club has been 
formed, including all the men of the congrega- 
tion, under whose auspices the evening sery- 
ice will be largely conducted. Mr. Powell of 
the Hillside church has been very active in 
the Municipal Reform League, of which he 
has been the efficient secretary. The work 
among the young people of his church main- 
tains its effectiveness and he has one of the 
largest evening congregations in the city. 

H. B. 


a 
A Latin-English dictionary is being pre- 
pared in raised type for blind pupils by Mr. 
Anagnos of the Perkins Institution in South 
Boston. This is an illustration of the great 
advances made in recent years in work for 
this unfortunate class. A Bible in point al- 
phabet for the blind has been printed in 
eleven volumes, the last volume having been 
completed at Louisville, Ky., last May. The 
preparation of this Bible occupied about one 
year. The eleven volumes are furnished for 
seven dollars, and the New Testament for 
two dollars. The difference between the sell- 
ing price and the cost is made up from the 
income of a bequest left for the purpose half 
a century ago. International lesson leaves 
for the blind have been issued from the Louis- 
ville publishing house for the last ten years, 
and during that time 4,600,000 leaves have been 
distributed. Their price is $1.50 per year, but 
through money furnished by private subserip- 
tion they are supplied free to all who are too 
poor to pay for them. During most of the 
ten years these leaves have been edited by a 
daughter of Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus. 
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The Home 
THE OLD THANKSGIVING DAYS. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLHEF, PLYMOUTH, 


Sitting silent by the window while the evening’s 
fading beam 
Turns to lonely gray the winter’s silvered sky, 
Not a voice to break the reverie of thought’s too 
pensive dream, 
Not a footstep—only memory and I. 
From the past the veil seems lifted, and [ am a 
child once more. 
On the hearth again the old-time fagots blaze. 
Hush! Again I hear the voices of the guests about 
the door, 
In the greetings of the old Thanksgiving Days. 


All the air outside is frosty, and in gusts the blithe 
winds blow, 
And I hear the distant sleigh-bells faintly ring ; 
And ayainst the rime-touched windows comes the 
purring, stirring snow, 
Like the brushing of a passing angel’s wing. 
But within, O, see the faces that are smiling ’round 
the board, 
How thes shine with love and gratitude and praise ! 
Hushed the voices are a moment for the thanking 
of the Lord, 
In the blessings of the old Thanksgiving: Days. 


There were all the joyful kinsfolk gathered in that 
smiling host, 
Aged sire and laughing children, sweet and fair. 
Sorrow haunted not that banquet with her poor, 
unwelcome ghost, 
Peace and gladness were the unseen angels there. 
O, the stories, and the music, and the friendly, 
blithesome jest! 
QO, the laughter and the merry, merry plays! 
Was there ever more of heaven in a happy mortal’s 
breast ‘ 
Than was with us in the old Thanksgiving Days? 


That was years ago, and curfews for the loved have 
rung since then, 
As tonight I watch the dawning evening star, 
In my dreams I see the mansions Christ prepared 
in heaven for men— 
It is there tonight the absent kindred are— 
It is there their feast is ready, and I hold the fancy 
dear 
That they often turn to earth their loving gaze, 
And perhaps they, too, are dreaming, as they see 
me sitting here, 
Of the sweetness of the old Thanksgiving Days. 


ea 


If he had not been a homeless wanderer 
probably John Howard Payne never would 
have voiced the homesickness of humanity 
in his tender lyric, Home, Sweet Home. 
And if Lucy Larcom had found anchorage 
beside a hearthstone all her own we might 
have missed some of the sweetest senti- 
ments pertaining to domesticity that ever 
have been written. From her standpoint 
of observation as a guest in a multitude of 
American homes she writes: ‘‘ The worldly 
prosperous learn with most difficulty the 
secret of home rest; whoever loves show 
has not the true home love in him, Those 
are the happiest family circles which are 
bound together by intangible, spiritual ties, 
in the midst of care, poverty and hard work, 
it may be. Whether rich or poor a home 
is not a home unless the roots of love are 
ever striking deeper through the crust of 
the earthly and the conventional into the 
very realities of being.’’ Possibly one 
beneficent result of the present hard times 
will be a strengthening of household ties by 
mutual sacrifice and economy for the sake 
of loved ones. Adversity binds closer than 
prosperity in most cases, 


Formerly the time for playing cards was 
restricted to evenings but the game is now 
making inroads into the hours of daylight 
among women to a demoralizing extent. 
We know of communities in which women, 
belonging to families that represent the 
highest moral and social worth of the place, 
spend from two to eight hours of day- 
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light every week during the winter either 
in being taught whist by professional teach- 
ers or in playing among themselves. We 
can conceive of feather-brained and frivo- 
lous creatures, who shirk the responsibili- 
ties of homemaking and spend their days in 
gossipy boarding houses, wasting precious 
hours of daylight in this fashion, but to 
find morning or afternoon whist clubs com- 
posed of intelligent, church-going women 
is a phase of social life unpleasant to con- 
template, Yet this shameless waste of 
time is becoming alarmingly and increas- 
ingly common. This devotion to daylight 
ecard playing shows not only a lack of sense 
of the value of time, but indicates a certain 
moral obtuseness which makes it difficult 
for such women to understand the dangers 
which threaten their own homes and soci- 
ety in general, 


—— ———- 


THE THANKFUL SPIRIT. 


BY MRS. M. K. SANGSTER, 


A perfunctory way of offering thanks is a 
snare into which most of us easily fall. 
For example, take one of our commonest 
devotional actions, the saying of grace at 
meals. Do we always bring to that daily 
act of worship our full attention, our rey- 
erent thoughtfulness, our entire and hearty 
union of sentimentand aspiration? In fam- 
ily prayer and in church, where the pastor 
speaks for the whole assembly, and even in 
our closets, are we not occasionally shocked 
to find that we are giving merely a super- 
ficial attention, that of habit and of routine, 
to what we are saying to God? 

If this be so in our experience, it becomes 
worth our while to ask whether or not the 
thankful spirit can be cultivated. Does it 
gain, as wealth gains, in the wise using? 
May it be increased by watchfulness, by 
solicitude, by seeking opportunities for its 
exercise? And, on the other hand, may it 
be atrophied by constant neglect, so that 
after a while the very capacity for thankful- 
ness may be gone, and the withered soul 
receive and receive with never an impulse 
to gratitude? 

Strangely enough, the people of whom 
one would expect the most outward and 
visible expressions of thankfulness to God 
for [lis goodness are not the readiest in this 
direction. Your neighbor who has lost a 
dear child, your friend who is racked with 
pain, your acquaintance whose ships never 
come in, will seize upon an occasion for 
thanksgiving much more eagerly, as a rule, 
than the other on whom fortune has smiled, 
whose home has known no break, whose 
health is unimpaired, Of course this is not 
invariably the case. There are happy ex- 
ceptions. But, generally speaking, it is 
true of each of us that 


Trials make tne promise sweet, 
Trials give new life to prayer ; 
Trials bring me to His feet, 
Lay me low and keep me there. 


The dark and cloudy day, the bitter cup 
remind us of our need of the Fatber and of 
His readiness to help in our need. Weare 
brought in touch with the divine when our 
human extremity makes us clasp and cling 
to the everlasting strength. And then, 
realizing how we have been saved, how we 
have been pulled through when our own 
strength was weakness, we put on ‘‘ beauty 
for ashes, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” 

It is a wonderful thing, and a sweet be- 
yond description, to be always thankful. 
Old Matthew Henry, in his qua'nt fashion, 
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once observed that thanksgiving at its best 
was thanks-living. ‘‘ My husband,’’ I heard 
a lady remark, ‘feels thankful all the while; 
I only know that I ought to feel so.’ To 
know how one ought to feel is one great 
step forward, but to live ever in the atmos- 
phere—the pure, sweet, exalted atmosphere 
—of thankfulness is much more, 

Our beautiful national custom of setting 
apart a day for thanksgiving annually must 
never be suffered to fall into desuetude. 
The home day, when the clans gather and 
rally, when bearded men, having traveled 
for days, arrive breathless and eager at the 
old threshold to keep Thanksgiving among 
kith and kin, when troops of grandchildren 
surround the old table, when all the land 
is thrilled and moved because of the great 
feast—this day is so peculiarly our very own 
that we must always hold it dear. Its 
religious and its social character should 
continue to be interchangeable, and the con- 
secration to God should but make the 
separateness of its home joys the more 
precious, 

Thankful in spirit, yes, we may be this, 
though we have our private and personal 
griefs, our hours of loneliness. Then to 
comfort some one else may be our best con- 
solation, to uplift some bowed-down soul 
our own signal for exaltation. 


— = 


MY BEST THANKSGIVING DAY, 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


I enjoyed fifty-three of them in the home 
over which my mother presided for sixty 
years. The sacred traditions of New Eng- 
land, where this patriotic feast originated im 
early days, and was celebrated with reli- 
gious fervor as well as whole-hearted home 
loyalty, were part of my inheritance. In 
the far West we loved this festival more 
dearly than any other one of all the year, 
because it was a link with the old hearth- 
stone of the heroic generations who 


Came to seek what here they found— 
Freedom to worship God. 


Very rarely did we spend Thanksgiving 
Day elsewhere than in our own home, but 
as our circle dwindled we thrice accepted 
loving and considerate invitations from kin- 
dred and close friends to join their larger 
and more cheery group of home-comers. 
Nov. 30, 1898, found me, ‘‘ the last of the 
household,’’ in Lady Henry Somerset’s Cot- 
tage, Reigate, with my faithful friends, 
Anna and Bessie Gordon of Auburndale, 
whose own bright home, like mine, had been 
broken up, that being the first time in a 
generation when no light had shone from 
its hospitable windows. By the considerate 
kindness of our hostess, who was herself 
necessarily absent in the north of England, 
holding temperance conferences and mass 
meetings, every arrangement had been made 
foran American Thanksgiving dinner. The 
turkey was worthy of Wisconsin or Massa- 
chusetts either, the stuffing had the old 
home flavor, the sweet potatoes were there 
in their warm russet jackets, the cranber- 
ries were en regle, and apple pie and coffee 
capped the climax of the feast. As we 
gathered round the flower-decked table we 
remembered, with deeper pathos than words 
could tell, the present and the absent in our 
thanksgiving blessing, and after dinner we 
sang the sweet thanksgiving song of Will 
Carlton, the well beloved home poet: 


We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is bright— 
The gleam of the day and the stars of the night, 
The flow’rs of our youth and the fruits of our prime, 
And blessings that march down the pathway of time. 
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We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is drear— 
The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear; 
For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for song and for feast— 

The harvest that glowed and the wealth that in- 
creased ; 

For never a blessing encompassed earth’s child 

But Thou in Thy mercy looked downward and 
smiled. 


We thank Thee, O Father of all, for the power 
Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour, 
The generous heart and the bountiful hand, 
And all the soul-heip that sad souls understand. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for days yet to be— 
For hopes that our future will call us to Thee; 
That all our eternity form, through Tby love, 

One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions above. 


But there is not a law of life more certain 


in its operation than one expressed in the - 


old-fashioned words, ‘‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’’ We had resolved 
that the orphan girls from the St. Mary’s 
Home, established many years ago in Rei- 
gate by Lady Henry, should have a good 
time on that evening. It had been planned 
to have a surprise serenade to Anna Gor- 
don, who had arrived that morning from 
America, and as these young women had 
been organized into a ‘‘Y,”’ they all wore 
the white ribbon and welcomed her with 
that song which is a growing favorite of 
our women, ‘‘ We all belong,’”’ singing it 
under the windows of my pretty den, bril- 
liantly lighted for the occasion. Anna 
made them a speech, after which they were 
invited into the dining-room, where they 
sang other songs familiar to White Ribbon- 
ers, but coming with unusual pathos from 
the lips of girls most of whom had never 
known the love of father or mother, and 
who were rescued from the London slums 
by the loving-kindness of our English 
leader, who founded the Home in memory 
of her father, Earl Somers, as her first inde- 
pendent act on becoming heir to his estates, 

The part assigned to me was to sing the 
solo in Mary T. Lathrap’s grand hymn 
(than which there is none Iam more fond), 
‘‘There’s a shadow on the home.’’ I ex- 
plained to the girls that I sang a sorrowful 
part in my character of a veteran White 
Ribboner, who had been twenty years at 
work to help gather up the groups that now 
in ten thousand towns and cities are trying 
to hold the fort for the protection of the 
home and to enlist others to help them in 
their sacred task. I told them, too, that I 
should have sung my part with fuller tones 
and clearer if [ had not talked so much 
through all those years trying to explain 
what we mean by the white ribbon, the 
hour of prayer, the plan of work and the 
spirit of the gospel temperance movement. 
It seemed like an inspiration to them, as 
their fresh young voices joined in the cho- 
rus, when my minor key was over 


We are coming to the rescue, we are coming in our 
youth. 


We then played games with them, after 


which it occurred to me to invite them to 
“come up to my den two by two and look 
around, promising them that another time 
they should see ‘ther ladyship’s.”? So I 
took my usual seat at my writing table, 
that they might know just how I worked, 
the table being well heaped with unanswered 
letters and proof sheets to be corrected. 
Their interest in the minutest little adorn- 
ment of my room was beautiful to see— 
brackets, flowers, growing plants, pictures, 
all claimed their careful and enthusiastic 
attention. Led by one of the older girls 
with a ‘‘hip hip,” they gave three cheers 
for ‘‘her ladyship,’’ and then all clapped 
their hands in unison—an English method 
of climax after the hurrah, which is most 
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effective and ought to be imported to 
America. 

But most of all was it touching and sig- 
nificant to see the groups around my 
mother’s picture. The gentle wisdom of 
that worn face seemed to have a special at- 
traction for these unbefriended ones who 
missed so early the shelter and tenderness 
of a mother’s hand upon the head and a 
mother’s prayers wafted to God for their 
protection and happiness. They spoke 
softly to each other, and whenever a new 
group came into the room called them at 
once to see that picture embodying the best 
that life had granted me and denied them 
for what reasons we cannot know now, “ but 
we shall know hereafter.’’» The pathos of 
it all—_the unspoken tragedies of these 
young lives, the immeasurable loss to them 
of having missed that sense of home, the 
uncertainty of their future—all combined 
to endear them to us and make us glad that 
we could brighten life and lend a ray of in- 
spiration to hearts that had missed so much 
and suffered so cruelly. 

When they had given us their affectionate 
good-by we three sat down together and 
said to one another we could not have be- 
lieved, ‘‘ with so much gone of life and 
love,’? we could have ‘still lived on” to 
feel so glad upon Thanksgiving night—to 
feel in some deep and holy sense it was the 
best Thanksgiving we had ever known, be- 
cause we had confessed in a truer way than 
on any previous recurrence of this happy 
festival ‘‘the tie that binds’ the universal 
brotherhood and sisterhood of humanity 
and the equal and loving Fatherhood of 
God. : 


THREE THANKSGIVINGS. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


Three families in Palermo began at the 
same moment to discuss Thanksgiving— 
the Palmers, the Drews and the Pinkhams. 
The Palmers were so-called aristocrats, liy- 
ing in a brown stone mansion far above the 
din and stir of common workaday life. 
Half-way down the hill were the Drews, in 
a tan-colored cottage, snuggled between 
woodbine and lilacs, with a bit of front 
yard large enough for a lawn-mower to turn 
around in. At the very foot of the hill, 
down-hearted and ashamed, was a weather- 
beaten tenement honse, the upper left-hand 
corner of which was devoted to the Pink- 
hams, who had been in easy circumstances. 
until the pretty Susan married a spendthrift, 
who wasted all the family money. Now 
Susan was a feeble, sorrowful widow, quite 
dependent on her sister Harriet, who sup 
ported the two by doing plain sewing. 

‘“We might as well keep Fast Day next 
Thursday, and not. call it Thanksgiving,” 
said low-spirited Susan. ‘‘ Nothing in the 
world to make a pie of, and a turkey is out 
of the question.”’ 

‘*Corned beef and a make excel- 
lent hash,” said Harriet, brightly, ‘es- 
pecially with beets. And what’s your ob- 
jection to hasty pudding for second course?”’ 

Mrs. Craig’s only answer was a plaintive 
sigh. ‘The Pinkhams had never before 
been reduced to hash for Thanksgiving. 

“And who knows, Susan, but we may be 
invited out for Thursday? ‘Things like 
that have happened before now,’ pursued 
Harriet, with persistent cheerfulness. 

“Yes,” said Susan, shivering drearily. 
‘* Yes, before I lost my husband and my 
health and my property, and settled dowa 
on you like a dead weight, sister Ha:tie. 
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There, you needn’t say a word; I’m going 
to have a good cry.”’ 

“Poor thing!”’ thought tender-hearted 
Harriet. ‘‘She wouldn’t give way so if she 
had proper vitality. What she needs is 
nourishing food. Still, I don’t see how I 
can buy anything to tempt her appetite 
when I’m in debt three dollars and a half 
for that last medicine.” 

At the very time Susan Craig was indulg- 
ing in ‘‘a good ery,’’ Mrs. Prescott-Palmer 
on the hill was counting her silver. Silver 
is a burden when so many tramps walk the 
earth. 

‘*Mr, Palmer,”’ said she, sweeping an em- 
phatic gesture with the pie knife, ‘‘ we must 
have a Thanksgiving party.”’ 

** Must, my dear?”’ 

“Yes, it’s our turn. 
asked us last year.’’ 

‘‘Haumph! What if he did? I hate din- 
NETS. 

He had reason.. There was never any 
comfort in the house three days beforehand 
or three weeks afterward. 

‘*But my dear husband, it’s useless ex- 
postulating. A Thanksgiving dinner has 
always been customary in the Prescott fam- 
ily and will be expected.”’ 

“‘Humph!’’ said Mr. Anthony Palmer 
again. ‘‘ And what of my sister Mary?”’ 

‘Mrs. Drew will look for an invitation,” 
returned Mrs, Prescott-Palmer, with a frigid 
glance at the gold egg spoons. ‘‘ Have I 
ever been accused of slighting my husband’s 
relatives?” 

This meant that the widow Mary Drew 
of the tan-colored cottage would be bidden 
to the great Palmer festival. She knew 
this was the year for it. Moreover, she had 
seen Mrs. Palmer’s velvet carpets in the 
back yard; those carpets always came up 
before a grand dinner. 

‘*O mamma,” cried Betty Drew, in trans- 
ports. ‘‘Jsit Aunt Martha’s day? Think 
of the oysters and goose and ice cream and 
strawberries! Won’t it be festive?” 

But to Betty’s surprise her mother dropped 
her broom and sat down, looking the image 
of despair. 

‘I can’t go, Betty; don’t set your heart on 
it. The last time I was in that house your 
papa was with me, and I can’t go now with- 
out him. I only hope we shan’t be invitd.” 

Then to herself she added: “It is simply 
a torture to sit at table with those purse- 
proud Prescotts. Is there no way of es- 
cape? Suppose I should make a little 
Thanksgiving dinner myself before Mrs. 
Palmer has time to invite me? But I can’t 
afford the expense. And whom could Lask?’* 

‘“The poor ye have always with you.” 
What brought these words to her mind? 
And why did she think in the next breath 
of her old friend, Harriet Pinkham? 

‘* The last time I saw Harriet she was at 
Lime Street, but about to move into a tene- 
ment house. I’ve a great mind to look her 
up. Maybe now a small turkey, a tapioca 
pudding and mince pie would seem like 
luxuries to her and Susan. .Things go by 
comparison in this world. As the Prescott- 
Palmers to me, so I to the Pinkhams—I 
mean as regards wealth.’’’ 

In the afternoon Mrs. Craig, sitting alone 
in her narrow quarters upstairs, heard a 
knock at the door, and there on the thresh- 
old stood golden- haired Betty Drew, wrapped 
in white furs, looking like a carrier-dove, 
for she bore a note in her mouth, both hands 
being required in her attempt to lift the 
rickety door-latch. ‘Tell your mamma 
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she is very kind, and we shall both be 
delighted to go,’’ cried Mrs. Craig, bright- 
éning like the sky after a shower. Her 
“ood ery”? had wonderfully cleared the air. 

Thanksgiving Day was fair and bright. 
There were goings to and fro from family to 
family, but no one in the city dreamed of 
the sympathetic connection of those three 
houses—the mansion, the cottage and the 
tenement. ‘' The electric cord with which 
we're deeply, darkly bound’’ was pulsing 
warmly from Mr. Anthony Palmer to his 
sister Mary, and from sister Mary to Harriet 
Pinkham and Susan Craig. 

‘*So Mary can’t come,’’ said Mrs. Pres- 
cott-Palmer, with undisguised satisfaction. 
“*Tt’s just like her to invite somebody out- 
side the pale of civilization.”’ 

‘Indeed it is,’? thought Mary’s brother, 
with a rush of the old affection for gentle 
little Mary. ‘‘ If I could only steal out and 
sit down with her and her humble guests 
it would be an immense relief, and I might 
almost forget I have married an heiress. 
Silver and cut glass and everything else on 
my table that shines—plenty of dazzle, 
but nothing that warms the heart. Dear 
little Mary, { envy you today.’’ 

‘““Mr. Palmer, you’re so absent-minded. 
Here I’ve asked you twice about that Ma- 
deira, and got no answer. If you would 
only be courteous like Annette’s husband! 
Though that’s hardly to be expected, I sup- 
pose, from one of your early associations.”’ 

‘“¢- Yes, yes, my dear,’’ responded the mil- 
lionaire, wearily, taking up again his thread 
of thought in this wise: ‘‘I’m going to give 
myself a new sensation, I’llsend Tom over 
to the brown cottage and bid him slip a 
hundred-dollar bill under every one of the 
plates. If Mary can afford to befriend our 
old schoolmates—why, so can I! Mary, 
Betty, Hattie and Sue—only four hundred 
dollars. And if Martha hears of it—why, 
it’s a good cause, and I can stand a little 
scolding.”’ 

To be brief, the tenement came to the 
cottage that day in person and the mansion 
came there by proxy. The hostess placed 
the precious bills under the four plates with 
four separate thrills of delight. 

“Bless Tony’s heart, I’m afraid I can’t 
keep it to myself till dinner is served.” 

But she did, and such a hilarious feast of 
surprise and joy and gratitude as graced 
that modest board! 

Harriet Pinkham ‘‘hoped nobody would 
mind her wild behavior, for she felt as light- 
headed as Jack climbing the bean-stalk.”’ 

Mrs. Craig ‘‘ begged pardon, but couldn’t 
help crying, it was so unexpected.” 

Betty ‘*‘ wondered how Uncle Tony hap- 
pened to think of such a beautiful thing.”’ 

“Tt was the Lord’s doings,’’ responded 
Harriet, folding her hands under the table- 
cloth. 

‘¢ And it was He who whispered to me, 
“The poor ye have always with you,’’’ was 
Mrs. Mary’s thought, and it startled her. 

Skeptics that we are, are we not startled 
always when a whisper seems to come to us 
from heaven? 

The brown cottage and the weather- 
stained tenement never forgot that Thanks- 
giving. In the mansion it was memorable 
as the time when the cook broke the soup- 
tureen that never could be matched. This 
calamity was so dire that it quite eclipsed 
the loss of the four hundred dollars. Mrs. 
Prescott-Palmer only scolded half an hour 
over her husband’s folly. Then she went 
back to the tureen—and stayed there. 
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‘The happiest Thanksgiving I ever 
knew,’’ mused Mr. Palmer, who was not 
listening, ‘‘I distinctly think I’ll try the 
same sort of thing another year.,”’ 


DAY BY DAY. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


For common gifts we bless Thee, Lord— 
The hearing ear, the eye to see 
Beauty forever round us poured 
In sweet and varied ministry. 


We bless Thee for the wholesome air, 

For showers that fall and suns that warm, 
For darkness, and the truce to care 

Sleep brings with many a soothing charm. 


For gentle courtesies of life, 
For dear communion, friend with friend, 
Those hours with sacred meaning rife 
When love looks to no earthly end. 


We yield Thee praise for sovereign power 
That steadies us o’er gulfs of pain. 
Shall we forget Thee in the hour 
That leads us back to peace again ? 


Let not our gratitude delay 
Till good withheld constrains the prayer. 
Give clearer vision, that we may : 
Hold common blessings as if rare. 


UNNECESSARY WORK. 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 


One reason why housework is considered 
drudgery and commands no higher price for 
its performance is that it involves so much 
unnecessary work. When there is so much 
to be done in the world, have we any right 
to spend an hour over some process which, 
under proper conditions, need not require 
half that time? Many of these processes 
which we carry out unthinkingly are but 
legacies from our ancestors, which were 
originally caused by imperfect conditions 
or ignorance of proper methods, while oth- 
ers have been added by our own whims or 
notions of higher civilization. 

Are we not, in many instances, taking 
two steps where one would do as well? 
Much of this unproductive labor is caused 
by lack of forethought or lack of knowl- 
edge. A few illustrations may suggest 
other points of possible improvement. In 
making pastry it is desirable that every- 
thing be kept as cold as possible, hence the 
shortening should be rubbed into the flour 
instead of melting it and adding with other 
liquid. But raised doughs should be mixed 
with warm liquid, so there the shortening, 
if used, may be melted in the warm liquid 
and the yeast and flour added when the 
liquid. is sufficiently cooled. Yet some 
recent cook-books give directions for mak- 
ing bread by rubbing butter into the flour 
and then adding the liquid, and doubtless 
many housekeepers are toiling on in that 
way instead of making the warm milk or 
water do the work. In the same way most 
recipes for raised cakes and buns are so 
complex that many are deterred from mak- 
ing these delicious cakes. 

Because it is desirable to beat eggs thor- 
oughly for cake it does not follow that the 
same effort is needed for making custards 
and the like, but here again much strength 
is often wasted with only bad results in 
the custard, which will be less smooth and 
more watery. 

Time and strength are often wasted in 
rolling dough that sticks to the board or 
in beating whites of eggs and jelly together 
for a snow pudding when chilling the mix- 
tures would produce the desired results in 
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less time and with little outlay of strength. 

The most subtle foe with which the 
housekeeper has to contend is dust, and the 
knowledge gained by scientists regarding 
the habits of bacteria strikes dismay to 
many hearts. There seems to be but one 
way to plan our campaign against this - 
foe, and that is to allow it no foothold. 
Instead of that we seem to strive to pro- 
vide most attractive resting places for the 
enemy; we buy furniture with elaborate 
carving and upholstery, we cover our walls 
with bric-a-brac, we pile up books and 
papers. Then, when we feel impelled to 
contend with this evil, we give our heavy 
carpets a vigorous sweeping and allow the 
dust to settle on every projection we have 
provided for it. Even if we are careful 
in sweeping and allow no dust to rise, 
some will be deposited with every current 
which enters the doors or windows. 

A few years ago, when efforts were made 
to reform the New England diet and strike 
out pies from the daily menu, it was quite 
the fashion to picture the martyrdom of 
the poor women who were doomed to roll 
pie crust sufficient to satisfy their unfeeling 
families. Today it might be appropriate to 
call attention to those who are condemned 
to wash the dishes for the family table. 
Considering that all our food is destined to 
enter by one channel into one compartment 
of the body, are we not a trifle over-nice in 
requiring a different knife, fork and plate 
for each article we eat? Are we not strain- 
ing at a gnat regarding food and swallowing 
a camel in the air we breathe? Might we 
not do well to change our clothing oftener 
and our dishes less frequently? 

Yet in some instances we do unnecessary 
work in the way of washing. There is little 
gained in beauty by serving a fish or a mold 
of ice cream on a folded napkin, and the 
napkin cannot be washed easily after such 
treatment. Some housekeepers have special 
cloths to use for wiping meat and fish be- 
fore cooking, and these must have the 
nicest care in washing to make them fit for 
a second using, yet in every household 
there must be plenty of half-worn cotton 
cloth, which might be used once and then 
burned, or scrim cloth, costing five cents a 
yard, is surely less valuable than the time 
which would be used in washing the nicer 
cloths. Occasionally it is well for us to 
call a halt and see just where matters really 
stand in our individual households. Too 
often the housekeeper places no value upon 
her own time or that of her handmaiden. 
Until we realize that time is money the 
worth of domestic duties will be under- 
rated. 

It may be that the multiplication of calls 
coming to women from duties outside their 
homes in this nineteenth century is the 
method Providence takes to simplify our 
system of housekeeping. Certainly it has 
been repeatedly proven that the woman 
who has outside interests finds less drudg- 
ery in housekeeping, and she who has 
learned methods of business is apt to ap- 
ply them in administering her home to the 
greater comfort of its inmates, while the 
woman who gives all her time and strength 
to the daily routine of the house magnifies 
petty details and becomes autocratic, allow- 
ing no deviation from her ‘‘ ways.’?’ Many 
women capable of better things wear out 
their lives puttering over matters of slight 
importance, though they suppose them- 
selves, in so doing, to be devoted to the best 
interests of their homes. 
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SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


A THANKSGIVING LESSON. 
EE A Hl 
BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 


° 


THE PILGRIMS. 
1. Why they left England. 

Threats of the ruling people of England. 
2. Where they went. 

Hoiland. 


America. 


New England. 
3. Who drove them from\England ? 


King James the First. 
3, When and how they came to theirnew home. 


Sixteen hundred and twenty; shore of Cape 
Cod; stone, Plymouth Rock ; soldier, Miles 
Standish. 


5, What officer did they choose before they 
landed ? 


Governor (John Carver). 
6. What native friends had they ? 


lodian chief, Massasoit, 


Visits the colonists kindly. 
6. What native foes had they ? 


Jodian tribe called 


Narragansetts plotted to destroy the whole 
colony. 

8. What native food had they ? 
Grainj(Indian corn or maize). 

Materials for illustrating this lesson: 

Bibles, maps showing England, Holland 
and America, common and colored pencils, 
for each child eight httle one inch squares 
and eight strips, two by four’inches, of card- 
board or heavy paper. On the strips write, 
before the lesson, the eight questions given 
above. The answers are to be written by the 
children on the other side of the cardboard 
slips. After this they are to write the first 
letters, T, H, etc., on the little squares and 
see if they can form a word of them. When 
they have discovered the word, ‘‘ Thanksgiv- 
ing,” let them trace over the first letters on 
the slipsjwith colored pencils. (Little ones 
who cannot write can do this part.) Let the 
ehildren open their Bibles and read Ps. 95, 
103, 107 and 92: 1-6; 105: 1-6. Tell them to 
find and count the words, “‘ praise,” ‘ thanks ”’ 
and ‘‘ thanksgiving” on ten or twelve pages 
of the book of Psalms. If we should do this 
with the whole Bible we should find it full of 
thanksgivings. We will learn about one spe- 
cial thanksgiving time. Read or tell the first 
six chapters of Nehemiah. (Children like the 
story and it is full of points for personal, 
practical application.) The people were not 
only happy over the work done but grateful 
to God, knowing that without His help they 
could not havedone it. Makeclear the differ- 
ence between mere gladness and gratitude to 
God. Read Neh. 8: 1-12. What a beautiful 
picture of the right way for a Christian nation 
to keep a day of thanksgiving! 

There are several points for suggestive 
comparisons between Nehemiah’s thanksgiv- 
ing and the history and meaning of our own 
Thanksgiving Day. Tell the story of the Pil- 
grims as a series of word pictures based on 
the eight questions above. Good, honest peo- 
ple in England who, because they wanted to 
worship God in their own simple way, were 
eruelly treated, their property taken, their 
leaders put in prison. 
with worse treatment if they did not give up 
their way of worshiping. They could not bear 
it, so they left their pleasant homes and went 
to a strange country—Holland. (Show map 
and describe how unhomelike it must have 
seemed to them.) After a few years their 
children seemed more like Hollanders than 
English lads and lassies. They longed for 
their own laws and jcustoms and language. 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co , 1894. 
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They heard of English people going to a far- 
away new land. ‘ There,’ they thought, ‘‘is a 
chance for us.’’? So one hundred of the young- 
est and strongest of the Pilgrims started 
across the great ocean. Tell of the long, hard 
voyage (how tired the children must have 
been) and of reaching the new shores at last, 
No doubt the little folks were so glad to get 
off the tiresome old ship that at first it seemed 
likea picnic. But fancy—no homes, no school- 
houses, no churches, no stores, no people to 
be seen, winter time, too, and nothing there 
but woods and land and sky and sea. 

Read the poem, Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Tell of the cutting down of trees for log cabins, 
of all the hard work and lack of common 
comforts, of the suffering and sickness and 
deaths of that first severe season. Tell of the 
time when there were only five grains of corn 
for each person; then when their crops came 
and they had the Thanksgiving feast and in- 
vited the Indians to share it [Neh. 8: 10]. 
Let the children think of what they probably 
had to eat and then of the many good things, 
enjoyed so freely now, which they could not 
have. But they were so thankful to God for 
His protection through long months of danger 
and trouble that they counted their mercies 
instead of thinking of what they lacked. Let 
the children write out a list of their blessings 
of the past year and count them. 


A BRAVE BOY. 

Several officers in our late Civil War were 
asked recently to tell the bravest thing they 
ever witnessed. Col. T. W. Higginson, in the 
Inter-Ocean, relates this incident as showing 


greater courage than to face the cannon’s 
mouth: 


On mature reflection, passing by some 
hairbreadth escapes, I should award the 
palm to something done by a young assist- 
ant surgeon of mine, not quite twenty-one 
years old, Dr. Thomas T. Miner, then of 
Hartford, Ct. It was at an exceedingly 
convivial supper party of officers at Beau- 
fort, S. C., to which a few of my younger 
subalterns had been invited. I saw them 
go with some regret, since whisky was 
rarely used in my regiment and I had rea- 
son to think that it would circulate pretty 
freely at this entertainment. About Dr. 
Miner I had no solicitude, for be: never 
drank it. Later I heard from some of the 
other officers present what had happened. 

They sat late and the fun grew fast and 
furious, the songs sung becoming gradually 
of that class which Thackeray’s Colonel 
Newcome did not approve. Some of the 
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guests tried to get away, but could not; 
and those who attempted it were required 
to furnish in each case a song, a story, or @ 
toast. Miner was called upon for his share, 
and there was a little hush as he rose up. 
He had a singularly pure and boyish face 
and his manliness of character was known 
toall. He said: ‘‘Gentlemen, [ cannot give 
you a song or a story, but I will offer a 
toast, which I will drink in water and you 
shall drink as you please. That toast is 
‘Our Mothers.’”’ 

Of course, an atom of priggishness or 
self consciousness would have spoiled the 
whole suggestion. No such quality was 
visible; the shot told. The party quieted 
down from that moment and soon broke 
up. The next morning no less than three 
officers from different regiments rode out 
to my camp—all men older than Dr. Miner 
and of higher rank—to thank him for the 
simplicity and courage of his rebuke, It 
was from them that I first learned what 
had happened. Any one who has had much 


to do with young men will admit, I think, 
that it cost more courage to do what he did 
than to ride up to the cannon’s mouth. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


HIS week’s let- 
ters have to do so 
largely 
with cats 
and dogs 
that I think we 
will have a z06- 
logical sympo- 
sium, with Kitty 
Clover to preside. 
The first letter is 

=;, from a new mem- 
“= ber in 

MALDEN, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you very much for 
the stamps [Japanese coupons]. I have 785 
stamps inall. WhenI amamanI hopeI can 
write as good a letter as you do. [Your writ- 
ing is better than mine—ask D. F.—Mr. M.] 
The dog in the Corner looks just like an Eng- 
lish setter we used to have. His name was 
Duke. I know you must like little boys. 
[Correct!—Mr. M.] I was seven years old last 
March. Sometime I would like to join the 
Cornerers. Much love from Gorpon W. 


You are a Cornerer now, my dear boy! 
You hear the Corner read, you have written 
to the Corner, you have a Corner stamp list, 
you have invested in the Corner Orphanage 
Fund in Japan—you are as much a member 
as any of us. The next correspondent is 
still younger: 


Dear Mr. Martin: My nameis Infant. Iwas 
born on a farm many miles from where I live. 
One evening, when I was very young, I ran 
away and followed one of the farmer’s sons 
when he walked home witha girlfriend. He 
did not want me to go and treated me badly 
with the toe of his boot. I saw the house 
where the girl lived and stayed in the wet grass 
all night. The next morning I saw a lady 
standing at the front door. I went boldly up 
the steps and asked her to let mein. She 
opened the screen and picked me up and said, 


“You poor, bedraggled little kitten! Where 
did you come from?”’ Anotber lady said; 
“Where did you get that infant?’”’ So Iwas 


called Infant, and that was the way I got my 


name. My mistress and I understand each 
other. When she finds a mouse I catch it for 
her. A young friend of mine has drawn some 


pictures showing why I ought to be a Cor- 
nerer. Please give my respects to Kitty 
Clover. Your true friend, INFANT. 


It is not stated where ‘‘ Infant’’ lives, but 
the ‘‘young friend’’ dates her letter at 
Exeter, N. H.: 


Miss B——, my drawing teacher, says that 
cats are the hardest kind of animals to draw, 
and that few children can draw a cat that 
looks like arealone.,.. 


The picture cats are nicely drawn, with 
tails ingeniously curled up into interroga- 
tion points, but I know that D. F. would 


not admit them all! 
NEw JERSEY. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: You made a reference 
to my cat in the Corner last spring as an 
‘angel in fur’’—it was a great surprise to us 
to get into the paper, I assure you. A little 
account of the cat’s name and family may in- 
terest the Cornerers. In the first place she 
comes of a very aristocratic Maltese family. 
Her three brothers and sisters all possess the 
extra tues over which there was such a discus- 
sion in the Corner at one time. She herself, 
however, has only the ordinary number. Her 
name is Olivugeasubribicunda, which is the 
title of color given by Struve, the celebrated 
Russian astronomer, to the star Alnitak, zeta 
Orionis [1 cannot give the character for "zeta, 
as some printers do not understand Greek.— 
Mr. M.], the lowest star in Orion’s belt. It 
means “slightly reddish olive.’”’ We call her 
Cunda, when we are in a hurry! 

I took her little ‘‘ Funny- Foot” brother down 
to my astronomical friend in Chatham and 
this is the name that awaited the innocent 
creature: Omadu-d-din-Abn- Yahya - Zakari- 
ya-ibn-mahmud -ansari-al- Kazwini. If D. F. 
happens to be an Arabic scholar he may want 
to change some of the letters. [No change 
will probably be necessary.—Mr. M.] I do 
not think any of the words are other than 
proper names. Of course the Cornerers all 
know who Kazwinit was. [But do they all 
know?—Mr. M.] The cat still lives and 
comes to breakfast at the call of Kazwini. So 
much for cats. Seeing your exchange list, it 


has occurred to me to become a stamp col- 
lector. I have an old but fine collection made 
by another, to start with. What amTI to do? 
Ts it too late to do anything? L. N. M. 

O no, never too late to do good! Select 
some correspondents from the list and 
arrange for exchanges. You may have 
some old and valuable duplicates. I copy 
for you a cutting just sent me by a well- 
known knight of the editorial scissors: 

A German professor urges the encourage- 
ment of the habit of making stamp collections 
on the ground that it develops the color sense 
[so that one may be able to discern a ‘‘ slightly 
reddish olive”’ star or cat!—Mr. M.], teaches 
children to observe minute differences, and 
makes them familiar with the names of various 
countries, thus stimulating their interest in 
geography. 

And now, on the heel of these magnilo- 
quent cat names, comes a singular request: 


HuNTINGTON AVENUE, Boston. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We have a new kitten at 
our house as successor to Midway, which you 
advertised in the Corner last spring. We 
want a name for this one and have hunted 
through the Century Dictionary to find one 
that suits us, but in vain. I therefore make 
this offer to any Cornerer: for the best name 
for a lively, affectionate kitten sent in to you 
before Dec. 20, I will present the sender with 
ten shares of stock in your Okayama Orphan- 
age Fund and a dollar bill besides. Yourself, 
D. F. and I will constitute the committee of 
award. Yours in great need and great expec- 
tations, Hew « 

I accept the proffered honor of the chair- 
manship of this committee for sake of the 
friendly intercourse to be anticipated in its 
consultations, but would suggest that no 
name be received more than half a mile 
long, nor in any language unfamiliar to the 
Foreman. Ought astronomers to be al- 
lowed to compete? 

Here is a paragraph in Alice G.’s letter 
which was crowded out two weeks ago: 

I enjoyed Pan’s letter in the Corner, and 
the picture of puss in the barrel made me 
think of the three little kittens that were born 
in my father’s church the other day. 

Although Alice does not offer any prize 
for names, I suggest—if she has not already 
named the feline trio—the following: Kit- 
teclesia, Maltesia, and (Sarah Noah men- 
tions the third) Polynesia—with a nickname 
that’s easier! 

Speaking of cats’ names, I met in a re- 
cent trip into the country a fine cat, named 
Snoozer, its young mistress said, after a cat 
in Mary Wells Smith’s ‘‘ Jolly Good Times 
in Hackmetack.’’ This reminds re to men- 
tion a new book just out [Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.25], written by the same author— 
Jolly Good Times Today, in which one of the 
characters is Kitty Clover. This was not 
our K. C. at all, nor even a cat, although 
her signal to her friend Amy, the principal 
heroine of the book, was a p-u-r-r. It is a 
beautiful story of happy child-life, with a 
tender touch of sadness in the fact men- 
tioned by the author in the preface that 
Amy, who was her only child, and for whom 
she wrote the book, “‘ before its completion 
vanished for a time from our sight into that 
unseen world whose light always shone 


around her.’’ Ww. Mats 


I want to thank the large number of Cor- 
nerers who have contributed to the gift for 
Mr. Martin and to say that we wish to have 
our little ‘‘ surprise’’ in place by Christmas- 
time. So if anybody else is intending to 
send, he or she must not wait later than 
Dec. 15. Nothing over five cents accepted 
from one person. I will let you know later 
what we decide to get. Deeks 
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Old-time Holidays 
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By Clifton Johnson, Illustrated by the Author 


3N the farmer’s family of 
twenty-five years ago the 
advent of a new year was 
sure to be marked by the 
taking down of the old 
almanac that hung on a 
peg a the fireplace and the putting up 
- of a new one in its place. Then the new 
year slipped smoothly in and began to grow 
old, and its first 
day was justlike 
any other work- 
ing day. 

But on New 
Year’s Eve, in 
rural communi- 
ties that had the 
least spark of 
enter prise, the 
young people 
went to a ball. 
They were not 
content to have 
the ball in the 
home village, 
but each young 
man must needs 
get out his horse 
and sleigh, and 
secure a young 
woman for com- 
pany, and drive 
to a tavern in 
a neighboring town that had been agreed on 
aS a meeting place. There at the tavern 
the company had supper and afterward 
spent half the night dancing. The feast 
that preceded the ball was known-from its 
chief dish as a ‘‘turkey supper.’’ Aside 
from the turkey the company was regaled 
on biscuit and butter, cake and tea and 
coffee. On one occasion it is related that 
oysters were substituted for the turkey, but 
the unwisdom of this proceeding was dem- 
onstrated when various of the young ladies 
refused to partake of the strange dish. 

Fast Day was the first real holiday of the 
year. As kept then it would not be in our 
modern thought a holiday at all, unless the 
word is given its original spelling of holy- 
day. It was a quiet, sober day, much like 
a Sunday, with some points of cheerfulness 
in Sunday’s favor. Little work was done, 
and the idea of playing-or visiting on such 
a day would have been shocking. There 
was a morning service at the meeting 
house, and everybody attended it as re- 
ligiously as if it had been on ‘‘sabbaday,”’ 
In the afternoon the people gathered again 
at the same place to a prayer meeting. Few 
persons really went without food on Fast 
Day. The rule was to have light lunches 
instead of the regular breakfast and dinner, 
and to have a feast for supper. There were 
those, however, so strict that they made the 
fast literal. 

Election day, at the time I write of, came 
in May. At home it was made memorable 
by the making of ‘‘election cake.’’ The 
name of this cake has a dignified and elab- 
orate sound, but the cake itself does not 
bear out one’s anticipations. It was simply 
a plain raise cake. It did not always even 
have raisins in it, and as for frosting that 
was a thing almost unheard of in country 
districts in the early part of this century. 


s 


In the afternoon the women, excepting those 
who acted as entertainers, went visiting and 
stayed to tea. The days were long and the 


evenings short, and the men did not go 
to these parties, save, perhaps, to bring 
their wives home. 

Town meetings and elections were held in 
most places in the meeting house, though 
occasionally a schoolhouse served the pur- 
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pose. Town meeting day occurred early in 
March in weather that was usually cold and 
disagreeable. The day had no observance 
in the homes, and no visiting and no raised 
cake commemorated it. 
There were towns, however, 
where town meeting day 
came in April. In such 
places it was tle habit of 
the men who did not care 
to attend the meeting to 
get together and play ball. 
In a large town there would 
be several such gatherings 
in its different districts, In 
the evening there would be 
a social gathe ing at some 
farmer’s house, and not only 
the young men who played 
ball would be there, but the 
young women of the neigh 
borhood. May was the 
month for training day. 
This was a day set apart 
for drilling the militia. 
Every town had its com- 
pany, and large places would 
have two and even more. 
Old Hadley, for instance, 
had one company with a 
good deal of tone and style 
about it which called itself 
‘“‘The Independent Com- 
pany,’’ and a second and 
more plebian company 
which was dubbed deri- 
sively, ‘‘Old Floodwood.”’ 
Each man of ‘Old Flood 
wood’’ wore white panta- 
loons, a blue coat and had 
a feather in his hat. Of 
course the crack company 
was even more brilliant and 


elaborate. In the smaller towns it was only 
an occasional man who felt he could afford 
to have a special gun and uniform for his 
militia work. 

On the day appointed the village warriors 
would gather on the common in front of the 
meeting house directly after dinner. There 
they spent the afternoon marching and coun- 
termarching, led by the stirring notes of a 
fife and drum. 
As usual on such 
occasions, ¢on- 
siderable toddy 
and other liq- 
uors were drunk, 
In those times 
notevenachurch 
could be raised 
or a minister or- 
dained without 
a liberal supply 
of liquors for 
the participants, 
parson and all, 
The May train- 
ing day was not 
a full-fledged 
holiday for the 
whole family. 
The women and 
children usually 
stayed at home, 
though the small 
boys were pretty sure to tag after the men 
folks—a habit that continues to characterize 
small boys even to the present day. 

To the autumn all the militia corpanies 
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of the county came together for a ‘‘ General 
Muster.’’ Each town sent along with its 
men a supply of bread and meat, and it was 
very like real war in its way. The whole 
population of the country round flocked to 
the meeting place and gazed with admira- 
tion and awe on the maneuvers of the troops. 
They marched, they fired, they divided up, 
and they fought sham battles. The officers 
all had uniforms. The men, as a rule, had 
neither uniforms nor modern guns, but 
dressed in citizens’ clothes and carried 
their old flintlocks. 

To the wide-eyed, open-mouthed young. 
sters among the spectators the occasion 
was a glorious one. The pomp of war as 
‘presented to their eyes filled them with 
thirst for glory; the officers, in their gaudy 
uniforms and their epaulets and shiny 
swords, were haloed heroes to the boys’ 
minds; and the excitement of the sham 


fight, with its boom of cannon and rattling 
erash of musketry, was tremendous. 

There was no little glamour about the old- 
time militia, and its majors and captains 
and other officers carried their titles into 
everyday life and kept them long after the 
old militia had ceased to exist. 

Independence Day was celebrated very 
quietly in most country places. Less work 
was done and more visiting than on an ordi- 
nary day, but there was no midnight noise 
* of horns, nor any firing of guns, or explod- 
ing of firecrackers and torpedoes. In some 
eases the men of the village gathered on the 
common and spent a few hours training, 
and in the evening the young people fre- 
quently drove off to a tavern a few miles 
distant and had a ball. 

Large towns sometimes celebrated the 
day with a parade of the local militia, in 
which the clergy, civil officers and leading 
men joined, and cannon were fired and they 
all went to the meeting house, where there 
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was singing and prayer and a Fourth of 
July oration. Finally, the crowd went to 
the tavern and had a grand banquet, and 
toasts were drunk and speeches made, and 
patriotism swelled in every breast. 


Christmas Day got very little notice and ~ 


Wasbington’s Birthday none at all. Birth- 
days in general were rarely or never made 
the occasion of a party, and birthday pres- 
ents, wedding presents and Christmas pres- 
ents were almost unknown. 

Thanksgiving was the typical New Eng- 
land holiday. It was one of the days that 
old-time people reckoned by. It was the 
dividing line between summer and winter. 
All the harvesting and autumn work was 
supposed to be done, and everything about 
the farm was ready for snow and hard freez- 
ing. There had beena corresponding clear- 
ing up and a stowing away of good things 
for winter use in doors. 


THE LAST OF THE 


HARVESTING 


For a week before the women folks of the 
household were engaged in a busy round of 
working. Even if the family was not to 
spend the day at home, they cooked as for a 
small army just the same. Indeed, as far 
as feasting was concerned, Thanksgiving 
was not confined to a single day. It con- 
tinued all the week, and reminiscent rem- 
nants of it overlapped into the week follow- 
ing, while the last of the pies that filled the 
buttery shelves as a result of the energetic 
preparations for the day were hardly gone 
before New Year’s. 

Some of the preliminary cooking was 
done five or six days before the Thursday 
appointed for the feast day, but Thanksgiv- 
ing was not felt to have really begun until 
it was ushered in witha great slaughter of 
chickens on the Sunday evening of Thanks- 
giving week. The children delighted to 
help in this sacrifice and were as gleeful as 
young savages in the performance. It 
shocked no one that the work was done on 
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Sunday, for at that time the Sabbath was 
universally regarded as beginning at sun- 
down on Saturday and ending at sundown 
on Sunday. 

Monday was washing day in Thanksgiving 
week just as in every other week in the | 
year. Tuesday, after the ironing was out 
of the way, several dozen pies were con- 
cocted and baked in the deep brick oven. 
Apple and pumpkin pies were in the 
majority, but other and more delicate kinds 
were not lacking. The mince pies had been 
made the week before, for it was considered 
that they were improved by keeping for a 
time. The housewife felt herself to be 
rather shiftless, too, if she had not on 
the Saturday previous made a supply of 
‘‘ Thanksgiving cake.’’ The title naturally 
gives rise to great expectations, but the 
reality was plain, substantial raise cake, 
which, if it did not tickle the palate as 


much as some of our modern wonders, was 
by no means to be despised. Very likely 
as many as ten or a dozen loaves of this 
cake were made, Cake was eaten much 
more sparingly then than now, and this was 
a quantity calculated to last pretty much all 
winter. The mince pies when done were 
slipped off their plates and the most per- 
fect of them, which were called ‘‘ company 
pies,”’ were piled up and stowed away in an 
upstairs chest, where they froze as solid as 
rocks. 

The kitchen was a very attractive place 
to the children at this season of Thanks- 
giving preparation, It was full of delight- 
ful odors and anticipations. The small 
people helped their elders what they could— 
doing errands, chopping meat and fruit and 
stoning raisins, When they could not help 
they stood around in the way and looked 
on. With the half-hundred pies, more or 
less, that were baked was a little pie for 
each of the children, and they had the 
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charming privilege of picking out for them- 
selves the kind of material best suited to 
their tastes. After the ‘‘patties’’ were 
baked the children disposed of them as they 
chose, but the provident child stowed his 
patty away and saved it till a day came 
when good things were not quite as abun- 
dant. 

The pies when they came from the oven 
were put on the table, or perhaps set on the 
brick hearth, to cool. Then they were 
sorted and carried to the buttery or some 
cold cupboard. In the sorting the more 

“perfect pies were separated from the pies 
with broken edges or other flaws, and the 
best pies were put in the back ranks on the 
shelves, the poorer ones being placed in 
front that they might be eaten first. 

On Wednesday a monster chicken pie was 
made up in the wash-pan and the turkey 
was gotready. Most farm families, if they 
did not raise turkeys, would hardly feel 
they could afford to buy one, in which case 
the biggest rooster from the henyard served 
instead. 

When Thursday came the details of cook- 
ing demanded attention. An iron rod was 
run through the turkey and on this he was 
suspended in a big tin oven with an open 
front and set close before the fire. On the 
same spit with the turkey was a good-sized 
piece of pork and perhaps another of beef. 
The meat was fastened to the rod with 
skewers, and by means of a small crank 
at the end it could be made to revolve and 
cook evenly. : 

A still more primitive way to roast the 
turkey was to suspend it in front of the fire 
by a string from the ceiling. It was kept 
turning and on the hearth was a dish to 
catch the drippings, with which the meat 
was occasionally basted. As for the vege- 
tables that accompanied the meats, there 
was as varied a list as the cellar afforded. 
Rice pudding and appetizing gravies and 
pickles and preserves, indeed, everything 
eatable the house contained, was bounti- 
fully set forth. 

The chief gathering place of a clan of 
families was at the home of the old folks, 
and the endeavor was to bring under the 
ancient roof-tree every member who could 
possibly be there, however distant some 
had roamed to build a new home. When 
more than one household had equal claim 
on the clan at large, the gathering was held 
at the different places in rotation. 

When dinner time approached a big table 
was improvised out of two, that all could 
sit about, and this was overlaid with the 
heavy, shining, home-made damask table 
cloth. The housewife was hard pushed for 
dishes, and blue ware, china, pewter and 
the common white crockery all had to fall 
into the ranks. The meats and the turkey 
came to the table on the big pewter platters 
and the bread on a wooden trencher. 

Thanksgiving was divided into two parts. 
The first half was kept religiously, but the 
afternoon was given up to festivity. With 
some people, however, particularly the older 
ones, either work or play on Thanksgiving 
Day was looked on with disfavor as con- 
trary to the traditions of the forefathers. 
Such made mild protests at times, but their 
ideas were those of the century preceding, 
and they could not prevail. 

In the morning at eleven there was a sery- 
ice at the meeting house. Every one went, 
except those who stayed at home to get the 
dinner, The service was not quite as long 
as was the usual one on Sunday, and it was 
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enlivened by a musical program to which 
the choir had given special preparation. 
The anthems of praise and rejoicing which 
were sung were felt by the congregation to 
be very spirited, and were enjoyed accord- 
ingly. The sermon, too, had a character in 
accord with the day and took some political 
question or questions of the time for its 
theme. It was rarely other than conserva- 
tive in tone, for the clergy was not given 
to radicalism. 

Thanksgiving came on the chilly edge of 
winter, and after an hour in the unwarmed 
church the ride home seemed doubly frosty. 
But the cold winds were tempered by the 
comforting anticipation of the hot and 
bounteous Thanksgiving dinner. 

How good everything brought to the table 
for the Thanksgiving dinner tasted! In- 
deed, the children ate with such a zest and 
with such repeated helpings to the first 
course that it was a question whether they 
could manage the four pieces of pie that 
were served last. But the healthy child 
was not one to falter in the attempt, and the 
four pieces of pie presently vanished, Even 
then the boy cast a longing eye about. He 
had appetite still, but the uncommon tight- 
ness of his clothing made it plain that he 
was physically incapable of holding more. 

Games and visiting were in order for the 
rest of the day. In the evening the com- 
pany gathered about the fireplaces, both in 
the kitchen and the best room, and a pitcher 
was sent again and again to the cellar for 
cider, and apples were eaten, and pie and 
cake were passed about. The young people 
romped in the kitchen, The children gath- 
ered about the wide fireplace and set apples 
roasting on the hearth, and some of the 
older young people might bring from the 
barn butternuts and crack them. 

The day following was also celebrated as 
a holiday and the young people were apt to 
go skating and sliding if there were ice and 
snow. Often breaking up day did not come 
till Saturday. Then the last of the visiting 
relatives left and everybody settled down to 
work and plain living. The remnants of 
turkey and fowl left over from the feast 
day had by then pretty much disappeared, 
and by Saturday evening the family prob- 
ably resumed its fare of bowls of hasty 
pudding and milk. 


—— 


DIFFIOULT SAYINGS OF OUR LORD. 


Il, THE KINGDOM STORMED, 


BY PROF. MAROUS DODS, NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


In His apology for the Baptist, recorded 
in the eleventh chapter of Matthew, Jesus, 
with apparent abruptness, introduces the 
words: ‘‘ From the days of John the Baptist 
until now, the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.” 
And in Luke 16: 16, in a different connec- 
tion, similar words are used: ‘‘ The law and 
the prophets were until John, since that 
time the kingdom of God is preached and 
every man presseth into it,’ where the 
same word expressive of violent seizure is 
retained, having fixed itself in the memory. 
The interpretation of this saying which is 
most commonly received is that which 
Alford gives: ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is 
pressed into [or taken by storm] and violent 
persons [stormers]—eager, ardent multi- 
tudes—seize on it [as on the plunder of a 
sacked city].’’ This interpretation is invit- 
ing. It seems to suit the context. Until 
John the kingdom was predicted. ‘ All 


the prophets until John prophesied,’ but 
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when John came he could say, ‘“‘ The king- 
dom is at hand, the time is fulfilled.” The 
prophet’s occupation was gone. The change 
was as that from the leadership of Moses to 
that of Joshua. Moses could but see the 
land afar off from the mountain top; Joshua 
took the kingdom by storm. 

And this interpretation carries great 
truths. It is men of earnestness who fight 
their way into the kingdom. As Christian 
in Bunyan’s Pilgrim saw many men in 
armor keeping the doorway and terrify- 
ing all comers, till a man of stout counte- 
nance came and said to him at the gate, 
‘“Set down my name, sir,’’ and forthwith 
hewed his way into the palace, giving and 
taking many wounds, so it is with the 
kingdom. And also, as in all times of rev- 
olution and violent excitement, so in the 
founding of Christ’s kingdom it was not 
the orderly procession of a coronation day 
that was visible, but rather the rush of a 
storming party. Ina rush through a breach 
itis every man for himself, and often it is 
the wild, undisciplined private who finds 
himself first within the enemy’s rampart. 
Strange people come to the front when it 
is on each man’s native courage, resource 
and earnestness success depends, And in 
great religious movements it is not the 
martinet or the man who shows best on 
parade who is always first in the breach. 
There may be much to shock persons who 
worship decorum. In critical times, when 
appeal is made to the elementary forces of 
humanity, men of violence come to the 
front—men of the Luther type, who shock 
and enrage scholars and men of taste, like 
Erasmus, do the requisite storming, And 
so the Pharisees were sincerely shocked to 
see the kind of following the Messiah had 
gathered round Him—a following which 
seemed to them no better than the troop 
of desperadoes and gladiators who were 
told off as a forlorn hope to mount a breach. 
Among them there was nothing orderly and 
decorous—no fasting, nothing which had 
become identified with religion in the re- 
spectable Pharisaic mind. 

This interpretation is tempting, but there 
are difficulties in the way of accepting it. 
Was there any such pressure into the king- 
dom as is thusimplied? And even though 
there were, would not the language be un- 
duly strong—‘‘ taking by force,”’ ‘‘snatech- 
ing”? This strong language tallies much 
better with another interpretation, indeed 
suggests it, for such language is actually 
used in John 6: 15, of the attempt of the 
people to make Jesusa king. It is obvious, 
therefore, to suppose that what Jesus meant 
by the kingdom “‘ being done violence to”’ 
is that the people, excited by the Baptist’s 
preaching, sought forcibly to establish the 
kingdom he had proclaimed; precisely as 
the Galileans had sought to take Jesus by 
force and make Him a king. And hence 
the relevancy of introducing the sentence 
into His apology for the Baptist, for the 
Baptist also had apparently taken offense 
at, or been stumbled by, the gentle and 
quiet methods of Jesus, and he, too, wished 
to take the kingdom by violence. This say- 
ing, then, is but another way of calling at- 
tention to the fact that His kingdom is spir- 
itual, that it cannot be taken by storm or 
established by swift and violent methods, 
but that it belongs to the meek, to those 
who, with greater earnestness than the 
violent, believe in spiritual methods and 
can patiently wait till these methods pre- 
vail, 
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LEsson FOR DEC. 2. Luke 7: 24-35. 
OHRIST’S TESTIMONY TO JOHN. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D, 


These words of our Lord reassure the re- 
former, inspire the disciple and strengthen 
the faith of the believer during these times 
when the authority of God seems to be more 
and more disregarded. Jobn had introduced 
Jesus to the people as the Messiah. He had 
expected Him to show Himself the deliverer 
of the nation, to throw off the yoke of Rome, 
to cleanse the state of its corruption and to 
restore righteous government. But John had 
been imprisoned and Jesus made no move to 
set him free. The worst men were at the top 
and the people did not seem to care, and, 
though John had proclaimed the kingdom of 
God to be at hand and Jesus had repeated his 
message, to the common vision no signs ap- 
peared of its coming. 

Then John sent from the prison at Macherus 
by two of his disciples a message to Jesus ask- 
ing Him if he had been mistaken in announc- 
ing Him to be the Messiah. Jesus answered 
not by any assurance that He would attack 
the government orrelease John. He simply 
told the messengers to go back and tell John 
that He was doing just what He had been 
doing from the beginning of His ministry. 
He was not reforming society, nor purifying 
the courts, nor driving rulers out of office. 
He was driving evil spirits out of individual 
men and women, making individual blind 
persons see and deaf persons hear and giving 
messages of comfort to individual poor ones. 
He was not saving souls by reforming soci- 
ety ; He was saving souls in order that through 
them society might be reformed. 

This message never fitted any time better 
than the present, when many are insisting 
that the Church of Christ is not doing its 
proper work by seeking the spiritual renewal 
of individuals, but ought to drive bad men 
out of office and make better laws, and relieve 
the poor from the oppression of the rich and 
reorganize society ; and because the church is 
not devoting itself more successfully to these 
things, they ask, Is this work what we are to 
expect of the church or must we look for an- 
other organization to do it? The church can 
only make the same answer that Christ made. 
Its work is to save individual souls and make 
them new in spirit like their Master; and 
these saved souls, through appropriate civil 
and social organizations, will do what the 
church as an institution cannot do and was 
never appointed to do. 

But Christ had no hard words for the man 
who was disappointed in Him. He witnessed 
to John’s nobility of character and to the suc- 
cess of his work, which John did not himself 
realize. He told the people very significant 
truths both about John and of themselves. 
We find in these words: 

I. Jesus’ opinion of John. The people did 
not understand him and he did not under- 
stand himself. John was doing no less asery- 
ice in prison than when he was preaching to 
crowds, denouncing government, society and 
their leaders. Jesus pointed out: 

1. John’s character. He was no reed shaken 
by the wind, no supple candidate for popular 
favor, reflecting the minds of those around 
him. He was a rock, which withstood immoy- 
able the storms of adversity. Never had his 
summons to repentance, to Herod, to the 
Pharisees, the soldiers, to every class, fal- 
tered. John was no sybarite, seeking luxuri- 
ous living. He was a prophet indeed, with 
the same ringing rebuke for personal and pub- 
lic sins which Isaiah and Jeremiah had fear- 
lessly proclaimed. ‘The man who seeks social 
and civic reform may fail in his effort, but he 
is not to be sneered at by Christ’s followers. 
John sought national reformation and was 
disappointed. Therefore his message was one 
of gloom. His figures were the wrath to 
come, the ax at the root of the tree, the fire 
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unquenchable. Jesus did not expect national 
reformation, but He expected the renewal of 
the race through the regeneration of individu- 
als, and therefore He had for all a message of 
cheer and hope. But He had no harsh word 
for the national reformer. 

2. John’s mission. He was more than a 
prophet. He was “ Elijah, which is to come,” 
and those who were wise would listen to his 
message [Matt. 11: 14,15]. The reformer was 
not the Christ, had not Christ’s message, did 
not use His methods. But he prepared the 
way for Christ. The man who inveighs 
against, and would even overturn, society 
may be the herald of a better day. He is not 
to be thrust aside till his words are heard and 
weighed. 

3, John’s success. Among prophets, none 
outranked him. He did as noble service as 
any oneever did in the old dispensation. But 
the least person in the new kingdom which 
Christ founded outranks him in privilege. 
The man who works for his fellowmen in our 
day in Christ’s spirit, with Christ’s aims as 
He has revealed them, is more fortunate than 
the greatest of the ancient prophets. It is 
better to have a Sunday school class today, 
teaching them one by one to follow Christ, 
than it would have been to have stood in the 
place of Amos or of John crying out against a 
nation sinking under the weight of its sins. 

Yet John’s mission was a success, even to 
the nation to which he spoke. The common 
people and the publicans confessed their sins 
and honored God by submitting to John’s 
baptism of repentance. The Pharisees and 
other religious teachers rejected his message 
and refused his baptism, but they thus testi- 
fied against themselves. Like many another 
preacher, John’s work, which seemed a fail- 
ure to him, became a success when described 
by one looking on it with sympathy and fore- 
sight. 

IL. Jesus’ opinion of the people. They were 
of a kind to discourage any one who sought 
to raise them into fellowship with God. Jesus 
pointed out: 

1. Popular indifference. They would not 
respond either to encouragement or warning. 
Jesus used a figure which showed that as a 
boy he had shared in children’s games. This 
is the only place where these games are re- 
ferred to in the Bible. The children in the 
market place would sometimes play music for 
others to dance by and the dance would go on. 
At other times they would sound the solemn 
dirge of a funeral, and their playmates would 
wail as mourners. But the Jewish people 
showed no such responses either to John or 
Jesus. They both spoke as many speak now, 
in whatever key of joy or sadness they utter 
their message, to unheeding ears. 

2, Popular misjudgment. John came as a 
Nazirite, hving apart from the people, deny- 
ing himself the simplest comforts. The angel 
who foretold his birth announced, ‘ He shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink.’ He lived 
in the wilderness on coarse food gathered 
there, with the coarsest clothing. But his 
self-denial did not win popular confidence, 
It only suggested to the people that a devil 
wasiv him, Jesus, on the other hand, lived 
with the people and brought His message to 
their hearths and homes. He ate their food 
and drank their wine and wore the seamless 
robe presented to Him. But His sharing in 
their life did not win the confidence of the 
people. It only led them to charge Him with 
gluttony and wine guzzling, and with mak- 
ing friends of the lower and coarser classes. 
Neither John nor Jesus gained or lost influ- 
ence worth having by abstinence from or by 
the use of things in themselves not evil. 
John did not drink wine. Jesus did drink it, 
and both were condemned for their habits by 
the same people. 

Ill. Jesus’ estimate of success. He summed 
it up in a single sentence, ‘‘ Wisdom is justi- 
fied of all ber children.’’ Every one who ac- 
cepts the teachings of wisdom will honor 
those who offer these teachings, however un- 
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like they may be in appearance, habits of liv 
ing and methods of presenting the truth. No 
such teachers, either noted or obscure, are 
ever failures. The work of God was going 
forward through the labors of John and of 
Jesus also. It is now going on through those 
who hring the message of Christ to men, 
though society is not transformed nor govern- 
ment purified by the gospel as completely as . 
we want them to be and think they ought to 
be. Souls are renewed by the Holy Spirit 
and the kingdom of God is being perfected, 
and happy are we if we utter His truth and 
trust Him unfalteringly and live His life 
among men, knowing that by doing His will 
we are moving all mankind to the time when 
that will shall be done on earth as it is done 


in héaven. 
——_ 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Work for Mountain Whites. The following 
brief report from one of our faithful laborers 
among the mountain people shows that the 
missionaries of the A. M. A. by no means 
confine themselves to narrow limits in their 
Christian service. The writer is the pastor of 
a mountain church and teacher ofthe A. M.A. 
school. Notwithstanding the multiform and 
pressing duties in his immediate field, he finds 
time and has the heart to reach out over the 
mountains in many directions, even touching 
the Indian community in North Carolina with 
his helpful influence. Our forces in the moun- 
tains from North Carolina to Northern Ala- 
bama are painfully inadequate to meet the 
tremendous needs. This missionary writes: 
‘‘ During the month I have been to two places 
beside Whittier to preach. At the invitation 
of a neighboring community I forded the 
Lufty River and preached to a good-sized con- 
gregation in an Indian council house. I 
wish you could have seen it. It had just been 
used for a political meeting, and political cries 
and recommendations were chalked all over 
the building. The windows and doors were 
simply holes in the building, and to furnish 
the speaker with light a big hole was left 
right behind the rude desk furnished for his 
accommodation. This hole let in so much 
more wind than light that, although I did not 
stand in front of it, I caught a severe cold. I 
also went to Dillsboro and in the evening gave 
a lecture on the Pilgrim’s Progress, using my 
stereopticon. A number of the people who 
came could not get in and [had the best of be- 
havior and attentionallthrough. The preach- 
ing and teaching the people get are commonly 
of the rudest kind, and your missionary has 
received a cordial welcome wherever he has 
been.”” 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The Stundists. Atthe recent successful gath- 
erings of the British Evangelical Alliance 
much interest was manifested in the Stund- 
ists of Russia. They are still suffering per- 
secution, though the blame for this rests ap- 
parently less with the government of the ezar 
than with the authorities of the Greek Caurch. 
Some time ago the Evangelical Alliance peti- 
tioned the patriarch in the name of religious 
freedom to discontinue the persecution, but 
no result was obtained although the petition 
contained many influential signatures, in- 
cluding that of the late Lord Tennyson. In 
pursuing its humane mission the Alliance 
acknowledges the assistance which it always 
receives from the British Foreign Office. 


Hospitals in India. Early next year the Ze- 
nana Bible and Medical Mission in England 
will open a mission hospital at Patna, India. 
The new institution is to be named after the 
Duchess of Teck, who has long taken a deep 
interest in the women of India and is presi- 
dent of the British organization. This will 
be the third hospital in India belonging to the 
mission. The need of the new building has 
been urgently felt, inasmuch as the doctors at 
Patna have been obliged to carry on their 
work ina mud hut. During the year they 
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have had sixteen in-patients and nearly 12,000 
have received aid through the dispensary. 
Church Missionary Society. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society of Great Britain is strengthen- 
ing its working forces in China and Japan, no 
less than thirteen missionaries having been 
recently sent out. It is noticeable that the 
number of workers going out this year to the 
various stations of the society is very large, 
while the individuality of the recruits is still 
more interesting. The Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham and Dublin are all repre- 
sented. On two successive evenings recently 
Exeter Hall, London, was crowded by congre- 
gations assembled to say farewell to 129 mis- 
sionaries, sixty-five of whom are returning to 
the field, while sixty-four are new recrnits. 
.They are bound for China, Japan, Persia, 
India, Africa and Palestine. 


Position of Foreigners in China. A private 
letter recently received by a Boston man from 
his brother, an American merchant in Tient- 
sin, shows the excitement which prevails 
among the foreigners in China. The writer 
says: “‘ We are all under arms here, drilling 
every night under training of warship officers. 
The European and American legation officials 
are flocking down from Peking and the 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries are 
swarming into Tientsin from all parts of the 
interior. As there will thus be about 1,000 
males of us, all well armed, itis likely we shall 
be able to make it hot for any Chinese soldiers 
that may fall back, defeated, on Tientsin, 
provided not more than 40,000 or 50,000 attack 
us at any one time. From the Japanese we 
fear nothing. They are civilized and conduct 
themselves like European armies, whereas 
the Chinese are still the cowardly savages 
they always have been. It all binges now on 
one thing—can the Japanese stand the freez- 
ing winters of North China, so terrible com- 
pared to the beautiful, balmy Climate of the 
Eastern isles?” 


A Memoria! Hospital. President Seth Low of 
Columbia College and his brother, A. A. Low, 
have built a hospital in Wuchang, China, 
as a memorial of their father, the late Abiel 
A. Low, who was for many years one of the 
leading merchants in Canton. Wuchang, a 
city of 250,000 inhabitants, has long been one 
of the mission posts of the American Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and it is to this station 
that the new building known as St. Peter’s 
Hospital bas been presented. The institution 
will furnish accommodations for twenty-four 
permanent patients and rooms have been ar- 
ranged for several students. The administra- 
tion building and the operating and reception 
rooms are furnished with modern conven- 
iences and appliances, part of which, together 
with a fine microscope, are gifts from St. 
George’s Church, New York. The demand 
for medical skill in Wuchang is shown by the 
fact that at the dispeusary during the past 
year there was an attendance of 11,649, while 
195 persons were admitted as in-patients and 
168 were attended at home. 


To Be Read at Once. The literature of the last 
month or two has been peculiarly rich in 
articles relating to missions. Here is a 
suggestive list: Li Hung Chang, by John 
Russell Young, Review of Reviews, October, 
1894. The Oriental War, by the Japanese 
Minister to the United States, North American 
Review, November, 1894 African Exploration 
and Travel, Atlantic Monthly, October, 1894. 
From My Japanese Diary, by Lafcadio Hearn, 
Atlantic Monthly, November, 1894. The Out- 
look for Islam, by Rev. D. L. Leonard, Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, October, 1894. America’s Rela- 
tions with the Far East, by Rev. W, E. Griffis, 
D.D., New England Magazine, November, 1894, 
In the City of Canton, by Florence O’Driscoll, 
Century, November, 1894, Obstacles to Mis- 
sionary Success in Corea, by C. C. Vinton, 
M.D., Missionary Review of the World, Novem- 
ber, 1894. The New Brazil and Education in 
Brazil, by H. M. Lane, M. D., Church at Home 
and Abroad, November, 1894. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 22* 


An Order of Worship for Eventide 


tae The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed ? 
§ in small type between brackets wherever they oecur in the Service. § 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 

INTRODUCTORY. (i@ Congregation rise.} 

MINISTER.—Jesus said, I am the Living Bread which came down out of heaven: if 

any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever: yea, and the bread which I will 

give is.my flesh, for the life of the world. 
PropLe.—Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON:— 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness; for they shall be 
filled. 


HYMN. (i> Congregation will sing, still standing.) 
Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.—SEGuR. 
((~ Congregation seated.] 


The Manna in the Wilderness. 


MINISTER.—The ‘people spake against God; 
They said, Can God prepare a table in the wilderness? 


Prorie.— Behold he smote the rock, that waters gushed out, 
And streams overflowed. 


Here follow more responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 
form, , 


ANTHEM, (Choir) [This may be omitted when so desired. } 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. (1 Cor. 10 suggested.) 
t1YTIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing.) 

Day by day the manna fell. 
PRAYER. (By the minister, followed by} 
LORD’S PRAYER. LI unison.) 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom, and the power 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 

CHANT. (Choir.] [((@=If not sung by the choir the selections should be read alternately by minister and 


people } x 
I will extol thee, my God, O King. 


The [Miracle of the Loaves. 


MINISTER —Jesus therefore lifting up his eyes, and seeing that a great multitude 
cometh unto him, saith unto Philip, Whence are we to buy bread that these may eat? 


PropLe.—Philip answered him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not suffi- 
cient for them, that every one may take a little. : 


. Here follow more responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 
form. , 


HYMN. (i> Congregation sing without rising.) 

Break thou the bread of life. 

The True Bread from Heaven. 
MINISTER.—Jesus said, Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, It was not Moses that gave 
you the bread out of heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread out of 


heaven. For the bread of God is that which cometh down out of heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world. 


Puoriy.—They said therefore unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. 


Here follow more responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 
form. 3 


HYMN. (0G The congregation will rise and sing.] 
Away from earth my spirit turns._S7. CRISPIN. 


SERMON OR ADDRESS. 

PRAYER. (By the minister.} 

ANTHEM. (Choir.) * (Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation without rising.J 
*O Bread, to pilgrims given._AURELIA. 


The Broken Bread. 


MINISTER.—And when the hour was come, Jesus sat down, and the apostles with him. 


Propte.—And he said, With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer; for. I say unto you, I will not eat it, until it be fulfilled in 
the kingdom of God. 

And he took bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake it; and gave to them, 

saying, This is my body which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. 
And the cup in like manner after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood, even that which is poured out for you. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON :— 


As often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come. 
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CLOSING HYTIN. (0 The congregation will rise and sing.] 


Bread of heaven, on Thee we feed.—_ALETTA. 


PRAYER. (i@> Congregation seated.J 


MinistER.—Let us pray. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 

Almighty and ever living God, who hast freely given us the Bread of Life, that 
our souls may feed thereon and never die, grant us grace that we may hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, that so we may be filled. And may the words that we 
have heard this day be deeply impressed on our hearts, that they may bring forth 
in us the fruits of godly living, to the honor and praise of thy name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

BENEDICTION. 
Now unto him that is able to guard you from stumbling, and to set before you the 
presence of his glory without blemish in exceeding joy, to the only God our Saviour, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, majesty, dominion and power, before all 


(By the minister, congregation still seated.) 


time, and now and forever more, Ai.en. 


(The Amen may be sung by choir and congregation when desired.] 


’ ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 


of one number, 1 ct. each. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 
% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *# ist SERIES, 1-20 


1— Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 


Fathers. 3—Christmastide, 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Meruorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 


16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
us.” 18—‘‘ Eternal light of light.” 
2d SERIES, 21—“I Am.” 


5—Forgiveness of Sins. 
13—God in Nature. 
19—‘*I will extol Thee.” 


6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
GENERAL WorSHIP, 17—“Abide with 


20—**God be with us for the night is closing:’” 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
By S.T, Pickard. Two vols. pp. 402 and 400. $4.00. 
THE SroORY OF LAWRENCE GARTH. By Ellen Olney 


Kirk. pp. 435. $1.25. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. By Edward Cary. pp. 
343. 


aie edeghd OF CHARADES. By William Bellamy. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 
LIfTLE IKE TEMPLIN AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. pp. 259. $1.00. 
NEW STREAMS IN OLD CHANNELS. By Lyman Ab- 
bott, D.D. pp. 307. $1.00. 


Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 

THREE HEROINES OF NEW ENGLAND ROMANCE. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford and Others. pp. 
175. $2.00. 

SIDE GLIMPSES FROM THE COLONIAL MEETING 
HOUSE. By W.R. Bliss. pp. 256. $1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
AMERICAN SONG. By A. B. Simonds, A. 
310. $1.50. 

PENRHYN’S PILGRIMAGE. 
U.S.N. pp. 85. $1.00. 
FIVE THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MISSPELLED. By 

W.H.P. Phyfe. pp.303. 75 cents. 
HELEN. By Oswald Valentine. pp. 232. 50 cents. 
THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE: As You Like lt; The 
Comedy of Errors. Two vols. pp. 166 and 128. 40 
cents each. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
THE MEANING OF History. By Frederic Harrison. 
pp. 482. $2.25. 
More MeEmorIES. By Dean Hole. 
STORIES FROM ENGLISH HisTORY. By Rev. A. J. 
Church. pp. 240. $1.00. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 


M. pp. 
By Arthur Peterson, 


pp. 476. 


A.C, Armstrong & Son. New York. 

THE PSALMS. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. pp. 
461. $1.50 

THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 
By Prof.G.A.Smith, D. D. pp. 692. $6.00. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. pp. 
329. $1.75. 

THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. By 
James Stalker, D.D. pp. 321. $1.50. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
HyYypaTiIA. By Charles Kingsley. Two vols. pp. 
389 and 383. $7.00. 
Wao Was Lost AND Is FouND. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
pp. 249. $1 50. 
JOSIAH WEDGEWOOD, F.R.S. By Samuel Smiles. 
pp. 330. $1.50. 


Oharles Scribner's Sons. 
THREESCORE AND TEN YEARS. 
pp. 236. $2.00. \, 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LORING BRACE. Edited by 
His Daughter. pp. 503. -$2.50. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
DIE WANDELNDE GLOOKE. By Wilbelm Fischer. 
pp. 96. 25 cents. 
CE Qu’ On Voit. By Mile. E. De Pompéry. pp. 59. 
20 cents. 
- Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLES: THEIR ORIGIN AND HIs- 
TORY. By W.A.Clouston. pp. 316. $9.00. 


Century Co New York. . 
A BACHELOR MAIp. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. pp. 
224, $1.25. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
J.C. Van Dyke, L. H.D. pp. 289. $1.50. 


Merriam Co. New York. 
THE LAND OF THE CHANGING SUN. By W.N. Har- 
ben. pp. 233. 75 cents. 


Hunt & Eaton. New York. 
WHAT A Boy SAW IN THE ARMY. By J.B. Young. 
pp. 398. $2 25. 


New York. 
By W. J. Linton. 


By 


{ 


pp. 294. $2.25. . 


American Fract Society. New York. 
ASSYRIAN ECHOES OF THE WORD. By Rev. Thomas 
Laurie, D.D. pp. 380. $2.00. 


George Gottsberger Peck. 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE NEZ PEROES. 
Paterson. pp. 381. 


Penn Publishing Co. Philadelphia. 
CHASING A YACHT. By James Otis. pp. 351, $1.25. 
AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX. By E.S. Ellis, A.M. pp. 

317. $1.25. 

J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A Doctor. By L. T. 
Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D. pp.370. $1.25. 


Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 
CHRIST IN MYTH AND LEGEND. By J. W. Wright. 


New York. 
By Arthur 


pp. 130, 50 cents. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE FIRST AMERICAN. By 
D.D. Thompson. pp. 236. 90 cents. 
A, C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
THE CRUCIFIXION OF PHILLIP STRONG. By Rey. 


C.M. Sheldon. pp. 267. $1.00. 

THINGS OF THE MIND. By Bishop J. L. Spalding. 
pp. 235. $1.00. 

WOMAN IN EPIGRAM. 
pp. 214. $100. 

Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 

THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. By Paul Carus. pp. 275. 

$1.50. 


Compiled by F. W. Morton. 


PAPER COVERS. 


D.C. Heath & Co. 
GERMELSHAUSEN, 
83. 25 cents. 
James H. Earle. 
DANGER SIGNALS. 
pp. 46. 25 cents. 
G.P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
CHANT OF A WOODLAND SPIRIT. By R. B. Wilson. 
pp. 53. $1.00: 
How THANKFUL WAS BEWITCHED. By J. K. Hos- 
mer. pp. 299. 50 cents. 


Thomas Whittaker. 


Boston. 


by Friedrich Gerstacker. pp. 


Boston. 
By Joseph Cook and Others. 


New York. 


Sr. CHRYSOSTOM AND ST. AUGUSTIN. By Philip 
Schaff, D.D. pp. 158. 25 cents. 
Penn Publishing Co. Philadelphia. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. pp. 140. 30 cents. 

SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS FOR READING AND 
RECITATION. NO. 22. Compiled by Mrs. Loraine 
Immen. pp. 203. 30 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B.L, C. Grif- 
fith. pp. 62. 30 cents. 

American Academy of Politicaland Social Science. 

: Philadelphia. 

RENT AND PROFIT. By C. W. Macfarlane. 

15 cents. 


Bureau of Education. Washington. 
THE HISTORY OF MDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT. By 
B.C. Steiner. pp. 300. 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN DELAWARE. By 
L. P. Powell. pp. 186. 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE. By L.S. Mer- 
riam, Ph.D. pp. 287. 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN IowA. By Prof. L. F. Par- 
ker. pp. 190. 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
THE DISEASES OF THE WILL. By Th. Ribot. 
134.. 25 cents. 


N.D. Thompson Publishing Co. St. Louis. 
EARTHLY FOOTSTEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE. 
By Bishop J. H. Vincent and J. W. Lee, D.D. 


MAGAZINES. 


November. BOOKMAN.— KINDERGARTEN NEWS,— 
THINKER.—PANSY.—CBRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


pp. 15. 


pp. 


CAREFUL attention to the healthful feeding of the 
cows producing the milk received at our condenseries 
is vitallyimportant. We rigorously prohibit the use 
of foods not qualified to produce pure, wholesome 
milk. Hence, the superior quality of the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Nov. 25—Dec.1. How Faith and Thanks- 
giving Stimulate Each Other. Phil. 4: 6,7; 
Col. 2: 1-7. 

By creating an appreciation of (1) small blessings, 

(2) of the supremest spiritual gifts. By cultivating 

the habit of looking upward. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


—=s—— 


NR beds play 


PRAYER MEETING, 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec, 2-8. True wisdom: getting it; 
using it. Jas. 3: 13-18. 

The use of the adjective qualifying the 
noun in the topic would indicate that we must 
first discriminate between the different kinds 
of wisdom. There is a worldly wisdom ac- 
quired by knocking about the world and ob- 
serving its ways. The sailor or the farmer, 
who by scanning the skies year after year 
learns to predict what the weather will be, 
has a measure of worldly wisdom. So has the 
tradesman who buys and sells according to 
the fluctuations of the market. Higher up in 
the scale ranks that wisdom which comes 
from books and courses of study. But the 
‘wisdom which the Bible commends is of a dif- 
ferent order, and it is interesting to see that 
the world in its judgment of individuals has 
to a large degree followed the Bible standard ; 
for, as a rule, it separates the shrewd, calcu- 
lating man, or the man who is simply a scholar 
and nothing more, from the truly wise man. 
Wisdom is considered something other and 
finer than worldly prudence or even book- 
learning. 

The reason is, people see how insufficient 
the wisdom that comes from earthly sources 
oniy is for the full round circle of life. Every 
week, almost every day, brings an experi- 
ence, a situation to meet and master which 
requires something better than human lore. 
Then, too, we learn that it is,possible to get 
too much of these lower grades of wisdom. 
A tipsy young fellow on the back of an elec- 
tric car was complaining the other day that 
he knew too much for his own good, and it 
was a remarkably accurate diagnosis of his 
condition. Men may even stuff themselves so 
full of facts relating to this department of sci- 
ence or that—theology not even excepted— 
as to become mere walking encyclopedias. 
There is another region of life in regard to 
which we need to become informed, if we do 
not want to pass as ignoramuses. To know 
about God and the soul and the beauty of holi- 
ness and the joy of self-sacrifice and the real- 
ity of the life eternal—this only is wisdom. 
And to acquire it one needs no large library, 
no costly apparatus, but simply the humble 
mind and the obedient will. Not only at the 
start, but all through the course the loving, 
trusting spirit of a little child is indispensa- 
ble. And the beautiful thing about it all is 
that the wisdom you are acquiring reacts all 
the while on you and strengthens within you 
those qualities of purity, simplicity and teach- 
ableness through the exercise of which you 
are to gain more wisdom. What a contrast 
this ig to that wisdom which puffeth up and 
lifts. one in proud disdain above his fellow- 
creatures! 

The apostle Paul never said a finer thing 
than those three words, ‘‘I have learned.” 
He was not thinking of Gamaliel or of any of 
the rabbinical schools, but of all the results 
of that long process of discipline and school- 
ing that began with the vision of Christ on the 
road to Damascus. We have no right to lay 
claim to any wisdom at all until we have gone 
to school to the same Master. Then we shall 
see things in their true values and relation- 
ships. 

Parallel verses: Job 28: 28; Ps. 90: 12; Prov. 
Be OpumOe ss Low LU Oke 2h 30s) Dan. t2erdis 
Luke 21: 14, 15; John 17: 3; Acts 6: 3, 10; 
Rom, 11:33; 1 Cor. 1: 17-80; 3; 10, 11, 19, 20; 
Phil. 4: 11, 12; Col. 2: 3; 2 Tim. 3: 14-17. 
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Literature 


AMERICAN DIALECTS. 

The last issue of Dialect Notes published 
by the American Dialect Society, of which 
Prof. E. H. Babbitt of Columbia College is 
secretary, contains an article explaining the 
work of this most useful organization. It 
points out forcibly the mistake of those 
who look upon dialectic peculiarities of 
speech as merely the bad usage of ignorant 
persons and therefore to be avoided care- 
fully. It claims and shows that they are of 
large value to the scientific student of lan- 
guage. Indeed, they represent a class of 
facts upon which the scientific study of 
language rests. Some are survivals from 
older periods of the language in which they 
occur. Others have been coined to supply 
a new and real need. Many illustrate sig- 
nificantly the laws of phonetic change. 
Almost all possess much interest independ- 
ently of their value. Moreover well trained 
persons often use them. Out of some two 
hundred examples, more or less, of Jersey- 


isms, contributed to this issue of Dialect. 


Notes, we have recognized about thirty as 
having been used occasionally in our hear- 
ing by New England people some of whom 
were well educated and quite familiar with 
good usage. There is a freshness and vigor 
in many such expressions which commend 
them, even though they are less elegant 
than they might be. But some are not spe- 
cially inelegant. 

The study of dialects is important not 
only for the light to be gained upon the 
history of language but also for that obtain- 
able, sometimes in.an almost equal degree, 
upon social conditions. The modern novel- 
ist appreciates this. Witness the multitude 
of ‘dialect stories’? published during the 
last ten. years. How far it is safe to trust 
to the accuracy of the dialect forms thus 
given wider publicity may be a question. 
But there is no doubt that such novels have 
a realistic flavor which adds much to their 
vividness and popularity. There is a grow- 
ing public interest in the subject of dialect 
study which is more general in England 
and Germany than among us, yet which 
here is manifesting itself practically. One 
of its results has been the formation of the 
American Dialect Society, membership in 
which costs but a dollar a year and the work 
of which, so far as observation and report- 
ing discoveries is concerned, can be shared 
by all the members. Of course the more 
scientific portion of the work falls to the 
linguistic experts. The society certainly 
has a large and promising field of opera- 
tions and deserves hearty support. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


.Mr. John C. Ropes,: of this city, is the 
author of this work. Although never a 
soldier he is conceded by army men to be 
one of the most accomplished among stu- 
dents and critics of military matters. His 
attempt to tell afresh the story of the War 
of the Rebellion justifies itself from the 
outset. It does not go much into details 
but deals with the large questions and the 
several campaigns as such. Its most con- 
spicuous characteristic also is the most 
novel. This volume, the first, sets forth 
with much clearness the radical differences 
between the ideas of the war cherished re- 
spectively by Northerners and Southerners. 
For example, it is shown that the South- 
erner’s theory of the State was radically 
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different from that held by the Northerner. 
No other writer ever has pursued this line 
of effort so far or with so large a measure 
of success. It portrays the state of mind 
on each side and contrasts them with the 
best results for the reader. 

Another feature of the book is its fearless 
analyses of military campaigns and of offi- 
cialcharacters. McLellan, Stanton and Lin- 
coln himself are subjected to the clear, cold 
light of criticism based upon unquestion- 
able facts, and neither comes out of the 
ordeal quite as heroic a figure as he was 
before. There is not a word of unkind 
criticism nor many which seem mistaken. 
The reader feels that at last he sees most 
of them just as they were, although we do 
not believe that Mr. Ropes’s high opinion 
of Buell will be finally indorsed. A great 
service is performed by the book. Its facts 
are important, its pictures are vivid, its criti- 
cism is keen, its style is lucid, it is a supe- 
rior piece of work throughout. But the 
point in which it supremely excels all other 
histories of the same struggle is that it puts 
before the reader the actual spirit of the 
times, in view of the conditions which ex- 
isted. It goes to the core of matters and 
tells the precise truth beyond any other 
narrative of the same period. It comes 
down to the opening of the campaign of 
1862, There are useful maps and plans. 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.] 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Miss Cobbe’s name is well known even in 
America, and her autobiography is one of 
the most readable of such works. Its spe- 
cia] features are four in number—its descrip- 
tions of her religious views, her philan- 
thropic and reformatory labors, her literary 
successes and her large and interesting cir- 
cle of acquaintance. She is a theist but 
not a Christian, at any rate in doctrinal 
belief, yet her reverent and conscientious 
religious earnestness would put many Chris- 
tians to shame. It is hard to understand 
how such a sincere truth-seeker can have 
failed to find supreme satisfaction in Chris- 
tianity, but one can only regret without 
condemning her position, especially after 
reading the outline of her spiritual strug- 
gles and growth here given. 

Few others have labored as long or as 
hard for the welfare of others as she. The 
poor, the sick, the neglected—these have 
been the objects of her diligent and loving 
endeavors and she has accomplished large 
and lasting results. During the later por- 
tion of her life also she has done diligent 
service and gained honorable repute in the 
cause of Woman’s Rights and as an oppo- 
nent of vivisection. Without sympathizing 
fully with her views on the woman ques- 
tion, we gladly recognize her success in pro- 


“moting sound ideas of health and other sub- 


jects among her own sex. She and her 
allies have not yet won the anti-vivisection 
battle entirely Lut they have rendered many 
cruelties for which it is responsible unlaw- 
ful in England. , 

As a literary woman Miss Cobbe ranks 
with profound thinkers. Her first book 
was an Essay on the Theory of Intuitive 
Morals which was received well by the crit- 
ics but probably not very widely read. But 
her later productions, Studies on Ethical 
and Social Subjects, Darwinism in Morals, 
and several religious works, of course from 
the theistic point of view, have made her 
widely known. Moreover she was for some 
time a regular editorial contributor to the 
Daily News, the Echo and,the Standard of 
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London and she has supplied many articles 
to the Quarterly Review, the Contemporary, 
the Fortnightly and others, dealing com- 
monly with serious and always with practi- 
cal themes. Yet it would be a sad mistake 
to think of Miss Cobbe as interested only in 
the serious side of life. Indeed, few women 
probably are more cheery and even merry 
than she seems to be and her pictures of 
her own experiences and her many graphic 
and entertaining portrayals of her host of 
friends and acquaintances are lightened by 
many a humorous suggestion. She has — 
written two delightful volumes and many of 
her friends are almost as well worth read- 
ing about as she is. An apparently faithful 
portrait of the author adds much to the en- 
joyableness of the work. [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $4.00. ] 
RELIGIOUS. 

Religious publications know no special 
season, Yet some are specially suited to 
the holiday time and one such is Rey. Dr. 
A. H. Bradford’s Christmas Meditation on 
The Sistine Madonna [Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 50 cents], which appeared last 
year and which many of our readers will 
recall. It came out then in pamphlet form 
and now is republished bound in cloth. It 
contains thoughts which the most intel- 
lectual will appreciate at their value, ut- 
tered with a simplicity and tenderness 
which will render them intelligible to and 
carry them home to the hearts of all who 
may read the book. It is issued in a taste- 
ful and attractive shape.——Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son, of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in 
New York, has been preaching some ster- 
ling discourses to men of affairs. Nine of 
them have been gathered into a neat little 
volume, Religion and Business [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 75 cents]. It abounds in 
sound sense and practical applications of 
truth such as everybody else, as well as 
those who are strictly business men, need 
to hear and are willing to listen to, The 
book cannot fail to do good. Another 
volume of sermons, this one by Rev. T. C. 
Hall of Chicago, is called The Power of an 
Endless Life [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00]. 
This volume includes nine sermons and 
they also are manly and impressive presen- 
tations of various timely aspects of religious 
truth. They are good examples of effective 
pulpit work. In Distance and in Dream 
[Joseph Knight Co. 50 cents], by M. F. 
Sweetser, is a mere sketch but is written 
with an uncommonly charming style. It 
embodies the author’s suppositions about 
dying and the immediate hereafter. — [t is 
like, yet unlike, some other popular books 
of the sort and will afford comfort and 
cheer. Purely fanciful although it is, it has 
considerable power of suggesting real help. 
It is published tastefully. 

Those who are finding their attention 
drawn toward Christianity and are desirous 
of some simple and unsectarian statement 
of its essential principles will obtain help 
from Rey. W. F, Markwick’s volume, Funda- 
mentals [A, D. F. Randolph & Co. 5 cents], 
a plain, practical and sympathetic setting 
forth the basal truths of the faith. It does 
its work unpretendingly but skillfully,— 
The Worker's Weapon [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 50 cents] consists of a portrait of J. H. 
Ellicott, its author, and four of his sermons. 
Ue is stated to be an evangelist. His ser- 
mons are ordinary in quality and by no 
means extraordinary in any respect. But 
they impress familiar truth with positive- 
ness and by some aid of anecdotes.——The 
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Gospel in Pagan Religions {Arena Publish- 
ing Co.], by an “‘ Orthodox Christian’’ who 
has concealed his identity, is a fruit of the 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago. The 
substance of the argument is that the gos- 
pel as a saving power is found in a real 
sense in pagan religions, that among be- 
lievers in these religions those who ‘‘live 
up to their ligbt,’’ as we often say, are 
saved and of course saved somehow through 
Christ, and that, although such religions 
are far inferior to the Christian religion, 
they ought not to be condemned in the 
wholesale manner so oftenillustrated. This 
is true and the author has putit forcibly and 
well. The Coronation Hymnal [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 75 cents], compiled by Drs. 
. A. J, Gordon and A. T. Pierson, is intended 
to meet a demand fora book at once select 
and comparatively cheap. It contains 400 
hymns and they are well chosen for ordi- 
nary use. A Baptist edition and a general 
edition are issued, the difference being visi- 
ble only in hymns 242-247. 

Foremost among the helps to the study of 
the International Sunday School Lessons 
for 1895 come Peloubet’s Select Notes 
[W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25], making the 
twenty-first annual volume which Dr. Pe- 
loubet and his accomplished wife have pre- 
pared with this title. This volume follows 
ithe same plan as that of 1894 and seems to 
be fully as valuable. The first six months 
of the year complete the chronological 
study of the life of Christ, and the last six 
mcaths include studies in Jewish history 
fiom the Ten Commandments to the coro- 
nation of David.—The Sermons by the 
Monday Club for 1895 [Cong. S. S. & Pub, 
Soc. $1.25], are also a continuation of a 
series of which this is the twentieth volume, 
giving short, pithy, exegetical and illustrat- 
ive sermons on the International Sunday 
School Lessons, These sermons are just 
what the teacher needs to conclude his 
study of the lesson, gathering together and 
presenting compactly its most suggestive 
thoughts. The club has strengthened itself 
during the past year by adding to its mem- 
bers several of the popular young pastors of 
Boston and vicinity, among them Rey. 
Messrs. W. E. Barton, C. R, Brown, S. C. 
Bushnell and W.E. Strong. Their sermons 
are by no means the least interesting in the 
volume,——Professors Stevens and Burton 
two years ago prepared An Outline Hand- 
book of the Life of Christ [50 cents], of 
which a second edition has been issued by 
Silver, Burdett & Co. It is intended as a 
guide to the study of the gospels, to ac- 
company the excellent Harmony of the 
Gospels edited also by Stevens and Burton. 

STORIES. 

In his When All the Woods Are Green 
{Century Co, $1.50.] Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
takes his readers into the Canadian forest. 
The book gives \vivid pictures of camp life, 
of the simplicity blended with shrewdness 
of the people of the region, of the possi- 
bilities of tragedy ever present in the com- 
mopplace, of wit and culture adapting 
themselves to primitive conditions and of 
unsophisticated human nature fraternizing 
naturally with the training of the schools. 
It is a striking and instructive, although no 
longer a specially novel, panorama which 
the book unfolds before the reader, and the 
thread of love on which the parts of the 
plot are strung is manipulated delicately. 

“Only the reader who has had some ex- 
perience of woods and rivers away from 
cities can enjoy the bok to the full, but it 
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presents an unusual blending of attractions 
for the thinker and the man of affairs.——We 
know of no more graphic, practical and 
telling interpretation of the Biblical doctrine 
of human brotherhood than that set forth 
by Mrs. H. A. Cheever in St. Rockwell's 
Little Brother [Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 
$1.50]. It is a dramatic, inspiring story. 
It also is a treatise on important sociological 
matters. It points to perhaps the only way 
in which certain of the gravest of existing 
problems are likely to be solved. It deals 
with high life and low in New York and 
from cover to cover it glows with the love 
of God revealed conspicuously in the love 
and service of men. Itis for all ages and 
classes of readers and is certain to find an 
unusual number of thera. 

Virginia F. Townsend has been at work 
in the same vein. Her new book, Sirs, Oniy 
Seventeen! [Lee & Shepard, $1.50] in spite 
of an infelicitous title is a lively, practical, 
inspiring book about some entertaining 
everyday sort of people. The weak point 
of the story is a very improbable mean and 
cruel aunt. The philanthropy in the plot 
is managed well but the villainy, so to speak, 
is bungled. But the book will be popular 
because its three young people are so inter- 
esting.—FHndeavor Chris [Cong. 8. 8S. & 
Pub. Soc, $1.50], by Isabella T. Hopkins, 
also may be fairly charged with more than 
one improbability, one or two of them con- 
spicuous. Yetitis so bright, breezy, sweet 
and moving a story that one does not re- 
member its faults. Chris is a sort of Yan- 
kee little Lord Fauntleroy, equally unlikely, 
as a whole, to be met with in real life yet 
equally common in some of his charming 
qualities and equally delightful to read 
about. The book is issued handsomely and 
will sell like hot cakes. 

Sherburne Cousins [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50] is another book about the Beauman- 
oirs, Lepages, Lyndell Sherburne, etc. In 
order to understand it fully one should 
have read at least two of the author’s earlier 
books. It is interesting and elevating, 
pointing clearly for one thing to the distinc- 
tion between the right and the wrong use of 
wealth. The story drags a little at times 
and evidently the author did not wish to in- 
clude too much of the family history lest 
insufficient material remain for the next 
volume. Yet it is not only a most whole- 
some story but also in most respects emi- 
nently readable.——There is much more 
literary art in Anthony Hope’s new book, 
The Indiscretion of the Duchess [Henry Holt 
& Co. Td cents]. It is almost, if not alto- 
gether, equal to his The Prisoner of Zenda, 
which has become so exceptionally popu- 
lar. Itis dramatic and thrilling, and keeps 
the reader aroused from cover to cover. It 
is also charmingly written. It is a question 
whether the heroine is drawn with a dis- 
tinctness which warrants her prominence 
and certainly the men are more firmly por- 
trayed than the women. No one can help 
becoming engrossed in the book. But it 
is not a story with a purpose. 

There is not a trace of originality in The 
Old, Old Story [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1,00], 
by Miss Rosa N. Carey. It is the old stock 
material of the standard English novel 
worked over again. Any seasoned reader 
can foresee much of the outcome after read- 
ing a short distance. Yet it is fresh with 
the freshness of enthusiasm, it is alive with 
the interest of well-portrayed realism, it is 
full of strong human feeling, childhood and 
youth enliven it, and all in allit is a capital 
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story sure to have many warm admirers. 
——Another English story, and also a love 
story, but belonging to a time almost four 
hundred years ago is Evil May- Day [T. Nel- 
son & Sons, $1.00], by E. Everett-Green. 
It describes a time when foreigners were 
regarded with hostility in London and it 
portrays the fortunes and misfortunes of 
sundry men and women of different but 
alike interesting characteristics. It is a 
sort of historical novel, the historical pre- 
dominating. Mrs. A. M. Pickford’s Paths 
and By-paths [American Tract Society. 
$1.25] is intended for the older and more 
seriously minded Sunday school scholars. 
Religion not only is the underlying motive 
of the story but it also gives conspicuous 
shape and color to the narrative. Some 
will read it the more eagerly on that ac- 
count and others would like it better if its 
style were less conventionally pious. But 
it is a good book although many sincere 
Christians will refuse to indorse some things 
in it. 

The heroine of Another Girl’s Experience 
[Roberts Bros. $1.25], by Leigh Webster, 
leaves home and becomes companion to an 
invalid, has some pleasant and some pain- 
ful experiences and learns some useful les- 
sons. How it all happens is told entertain- 
ingly and the book leaves a very pleasant 
impression. It is intended principally for 
young girls.——Mrs. 8S. 8. Wood’s Won by 
Love {American Tract Society. $1.00] isa 
story of a conspicuously religious cast and 
intended to exert a strong influence in be- 
half of total abstinence also. It is written 
with considerable vivacity and is a good 
specimen of the class of Sunday school litera- 
ture to which it belongs. Here too are sev- 
eral books for younger readers. Oneis Philip 
Leicester [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25], by 
Jessie E. Wright, a spirited account of how 
a little boy disappeared and reappeared and 
how a kind Providence dealt with him.—— 
Another is Big Cypress [W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1.00], a story of an everglade homestead, 
by Kirk Munroe, inculcating manliness and 
full of incident.——Another is Little Miss 
Faith [Lee & Shepard. 75 cents], by Grace 
Le Baron, in which two well-nigh ideal little 
girls, who somehow contrive to keep fairly 
natural after all, are the heroines. The 
story lacks literary art in some respects 
yet it possesses interest.——A more natural 
and a very touching, as well as sometimes 
amusing, story is Daisy [Amer. Baptist Pub. 
Soc. 75 cents], by Miss Marshall Saunders, 
author of Beautiful Joe. This is not abook 
but a mere outlize sketch, yet it is drawn 
with a firm, bold hand and the lights and 
shades are managed skillfully. It is one of 
the books which one reads in half an hour 
and remembers for months or years. 

Those who like real Yankee character 
and talk will relish Danvis Folks [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by R. E. Robin- 
son. It appeared originally, excepting one 
chapter, in the Forest and Stream. It re- 
produces with perhaps a little exaggeration 
yet with essential fidelity and extraordinary 
vividness the people and scenes of a back 
country New England village some fifty 
years ago. It is very amusing and not with- 
out considerable permanent value as a his- 
torical picture——The French flavor and 
the frontier taste of Mrs. Mary H. Cather- 
wood’s books saturate the contents of her 
The Chase of Saint-Castin and Other Stories 
of the French in the New World [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25] and she has blended 
history and romance once more in the seven 
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sketehes which make up the book as skill- 
fully as ever. It is a rough primitive life, 
that of a long-ago prairie journey across the 
continent to California, which Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz has described in the first and long- 
est portion of Lillian Morris and Other 
Stories (Little, Brown & Co. $1.25]. The 
other stories are short and are respectively 
Texan, Polish and Spanish. They have 
been translated into superior English by 
Jeremiah Curtin. It is remarkable that a 
foreiguer, writing too in his own tongue, 
should reproduce so realistically the details 
and the very atmosphere. of such a- journey 
as that over the prairies and the Rockies. 
The more one thinks of it the more remark- 
able his success appears. The other stories 
also are vivid and even brilliant bits of work. 

Two other volumes of short stories and of 
more than ordinary significance lie at hand. 
One is Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s book, Round 
the Red Lamp [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50]. 
Its fifteen chapters relate chiefly to medical 
themes and experiences. It has an interest 
of its own which is real but far less than 
that of the author's famous detective stories. 
——The other volume, Mr. C. F. Lummis’s 
The Man Who Married the Moon [Century 
Co. $1.50], is a collection of Pueblo Indian 
folk-stories. They possess a great deal of 
positive interest and value and also are well 
worthy the study of the man of science for 
their revelations of the operation of the 
Indian mind and of resemblances between 
the Pueblo and other Indians as well as to 
tribes and races having no known connec- 
tion with the Pueblos. Mr. Lummis is an 
authority upon these Indians and his inter- 
pretations of their legends are exceptionally 
trustworthy. They also are written spirit- 
edly and many are illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The second and final volume of Mr. E. S. 
Maclay’s excellent History of the United 
States Navy from 1775 to 1894 [D. Appleton 
& Co. $7.00], to which Lieut. R. C. Smith, 
U.S. N., has given technical revision, takes 
up the interrupted narrative of the War of 
1812 and brings the history down to date. 
It is a full, clear, thoroughly studied, in- 
valuable treasury of facts. It also is writ- 
ten with much zest. Much space is given 
to the naval details of the War of the Re- 
bellion, of course, and the work will take a 
prominent place among standard accounts 
of that struggle. The chief criticism to 
which the author has laid himself open is 
that of some lack of a due sense of pro- 
portion. After finishing the accounts of 
what his fervor of description had led 
us to suppose considerable naval battles, 
we several times have been surprised to dis- 
cover that the outcome of all the alleged 
carnage had been the killing of half a dozen 
men and the wounding of twenty or thirty 
others out of two hundred more or less on 
each ship concerned. This is a defect but 
the work is so excellent on the whole that 
such a defect is but a blemish. 

Turning to a work of another sort the 
reader will find in William Winter’s Life 
and Art of Joseph Jefferson [Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25] a genealogical -and historical 
treatise as well as a discriminating critique 
of the eminent player’s impersonations, 
There also occur pleasant notices of many 
of Mr. Jefferson’s friends and associates, 
The book is based upon an earlier one upon 
the same subject but has been revised and 
expanded so largely as to be substantially 
an entirely new work. The author hardly 
could have had a more congenial theme 
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than the character and artistic career of 
Joseph Jefferson, who has done so much to 
elevate the stage, and the player hardly 
could have found a more justly appreciative 
judge or a more felicitous narrator of his 
career than Mr. Winter. The Hitchcock 
family is a substantial and honorable New 
England stock and The Genealogy of the 
Hitchcock Family which Mrs. Edward Hitch- 
cock, Sr., of Amherst, Mass., has compiled 
and published with the aid of Rev. D. W. 
Marsh, D. D., is a fine specimen of good 
work in its way. It is printed clearly and 
handsomely, is well arranged, is written 
simply and fully, has portraits of many in- 
dividuals, and is properly indexed. Those 
bearing the name who are descendants of 
Matthias Hitchcock of East Haven, and of 
Luke Hitchcock, of Wethersfield, Ct., are 
the special subjects of this work. 

The self-revelation in Lucy Larcom’s New 
England Girlhood finds a fitting sequel in 
her Life, Letters and Diary by Daniel D. 
Addison [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. 
All who have read the earlier record will 
enjoy tracing the further development of 
her singularly transparent nature, and par- 
ticularly the deep spiritual experiences of 
her mature years which unfolded so har- 
moniously under the influence of Phillips 
Brooks’s preaching. Her struggles as a 
teacher and writer, her ardent patriotism 
during the war, and close friendship with 
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mirably reflected by the author in this little 
volume. Mr. W. H. D. Adams’s Child-life 
and Girlhood of Remarkable Women [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50] tells about eminent 
English and French women chiefly, e. g., 
Harriet Martineau, Charlotte Bronté, Lady 
Jane Grey, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Caroline Herschel, Madame 
Roland, etc. The author has madea pleasant 
book. It is, as it ought to be, a series of 
narratives rather than of eulogies and the 
different types of character of the different 
young girls are well brought out. Yet this 
is done only by suggestion as contained in 
the facts. The author does not moralize. 
The portraits of a number of the subjects 
occur. é 
The art of municipal government has 
been set forth many a time and oft. But 
we never have met with a shrewder or more 
amusing treatise on that topic than Mr. 
Henry Champernowne’s The Boss [George 
H. Richmond & Co. $1.25]. Written after 
the manner of the ancients in respect to 
style, and in an unusually successful imita- 
tion, it is intensely modern in its facts and 
its applications. Itis a prolonged piece of 
irony, often subtle and insidious, more often 
keen and cutting, always telling and fre- 
quently intensely droll. The boss is dis- 
cussed as if in the main a worthy and honor- 
able official whose reign is to be welcomed, 
and the book gives him advice how to gain, 
keep and use power. Incidentally many 
sharp side-hits occur, as when it is shown 
that the bosses and the Socialists have many 
chief aims incommon. If the author had 
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election, probably he would have modified 
some pages considerably. The book pos- 
sesses considerable substantial practical 
value and will long retain interest for the 
light thrown by it upon New York politics. 

Another volume of P. S. Newell’s remark- 
able Topsys and Turveys [Century Co. 
$1.00] is out. It contains nearly twice as 
many as last year’s volume. Some of these, 
a few, are inferior. Now and then some 
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study is necessary after turning the page 
upside down in order to see what is meant. 
But most are admirable and some im- 
mensely droll. The publishers have brought 
out the book tastefully. The author must 
be a genius in his way.— The Chap- Book 
[Stone & Kimball. $1.00 a year] is a pleas- 
ant semi-monthly magazine, started last 
May, and reproducing daintily much of the 
antique in appearance. But its contribu- 
tions are modern and from some eminent 
and many able writers. The quaint title- 
page reproduces the style of such pages a 
century ago very well and the number be- 
fore us, that for Noy. 1, has short stories, 
studies, poems, etc., by T. W. Higginson, 
Bliss Carman, Maria Louise Pool and others. 
There are a portrait of and a short poem by 
Gilbert Parker. 


NOTES. 


—— Miss Christina Rossetti is dangerously 
ill with some organic trouble and probably 
will not recover. 


—— Rev. George Arbuthnot, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, Eng., is lec- 
turing in this country very gratifyingly to his 
audiences on Shakespeare and His Home. 

—— It takes 254 persons to carry on Mudie’s 
famous circulating library and bookselling 
house. Ordinarily it has about 3,500,000 vol- 
umes in circulation. It is the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in the world and was 
the pioneer in its line. 


—— The Fnglish Illustrated Magazine which 
sold very largely at first but then declined 
greatly in popularity has been for a year in 
the bands of the proprietors of the Illustrated 
London News and has been edited by Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter, the result being a rapid 
revival of its popularity. 


—— Mr. Hall Caine, author of The Deem- 
ster, The Manxman and other striking novels, 
bas had an unusual and complimentary ex- 
perience as a writer. No one of his novels 
has had to be offered to more than one pub- 
lisher and all but the first have been accepted 
before they had been read by the publisher. 


—— The Emperor William of Germany some- 
how has found sufficient leisure lately to com- 
pose the words and music of a Hymn to Aegir 
and also of a cantata, the latter being dedi- 
cated to his friend Queen Margherita of Italy. 
How much allowance must be made for the 
temptation to praise productions of 1mperial 
origin is not easily determined but both are 
spoken of highly by good judges. 


— A large number of letters and other 
papers relating to America have been found 
among the family documents of the late Earl 
of Dartmouth. They relate principally to the 
period during which the second earl was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1772°and 
1775. The Historical Manuscript Commission- 
ers have intrusted the work of arranging them 
to the competent hands of Mr. B. F. Stevens. 


—— There is too much force in the comment 
that America is proved to have no poet who 
can fill the place of the late Dr. Holmes by 
the quality of the poetry which his death has 
prompted. But it should be remembered also 
that some poets of the highest order shrink 
from appearing among those who hasten to 
improve such an occasion. The Literary News 
States that Dr. Holmes’s last poem for a spe- 
cial occasion was read by him at a dinner of 
the Superintendents of Education on Feb. 23, 
1893, and that his last contribution to the 
Atlantic Monthly was his poem inspired by the 
death of Francis Parkman. ‘ 
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In studying the cause which gaye Boston 
its influence at the beginning of this century, 
I became satisfied long ago that the influence 
was chiefly due to the fact of the existence at 
Boston and at Cambridge of great public 
libraries.—Senator Hoar. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


— Founded in 1850 — 


Some Attractive Features for 1895 


12-MONTHS’ SERIAL 
The Simpletons, a New Novel, 


By THOMAS HARDY 


| AN HISTORICAL NOVEL | 
| Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, | 
| By the Sieur Louis de Conte (her Page and Secretary). | 


| Illustrated by F. V. du Mond. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER 
Will contribute SOCIETY SKETCHES, with his Own Illustrations. 


3-MONTHS’ SERIAL 
The Princess Aline, a Novelette, 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Beautifully illustrated by C. D. Gibson 


SOME AMERICAN FEATURES 
Southern Papers, By JuLIAN RALPH. 


Maritime History of New York. 
By Tuomas A. JANVIER, 
Illustrated by Howarp Py te. 


First Impressions of New York. 
By W. D. Howe ts. 


Articles on American Sports. 
By Caspar W, WHITNEY. 


SCIENCE « LITERATURE « ART 
Articles on Practical Physiology, by Professor ANDREw WILson of Edinburgh. 
Papers on Literary Landmarks of Rome, Florence, and Jerusalem, by LAURENCE 
Hutton, Illustrated by FRANK V. pu Monp. Adolph Menzel, by CHARLES WALD- 
sTEIN; Glasgow School of Painting, by Mrs. ErizasetH Ropins PENNELL, etc. 


SHORT STORIES 


By leading authors, including Owen WistEerR, Mary E. WILKINS, SARAH ORNE 
Jewett, Georce A. Hipsparp, and ConsTANcE Cary HARRISON. 


SOME FOREIGN FEATURES. 


Additional Japanese Sketches. 
By ALFRED PARSONS. 
Stories of Chinese Life. 
By JuLian RA-LpH, 
Illustrated by C. D. WELpDon, 


India, Described and I}lustrated by Epw1n 
Lorp WEEKs, 


Papers on Northern Africa. 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Volume XXVIII. 


The woman who takes HARPER’S BAZAR is prepared for every occasion in life, 
ceremonious or informal, where beautiful dress is requisite. 


Some of the particulars in which its excellence appears: 


ELEGANT DESIGNS OUR PARIS LETTER 
From Worth Models By KATHARINE DE ForEST 
By Sanpoz and Cuapults. NEW YORK FASHIONS 
OTHER STRIKING FEATURES 
DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS 
AN AMERICAN SERIAL 
: By Rebecca Harding Davis 


MY LADY NOBODY, an intensely exciting novel 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Charming Short Stories by brilliant writers will be given weekly 


ART AND ARTISTS 


The BAZAR presents constantly the finest work of American and European artists. 
Pictures from New York, London, and Paris Exhibitions will maintain its reputation as a 


fine art periodical. 
: ESSAYS AND SOCIAL CHATS By 
THoMAs WentTWorTH HicGINson. ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
Junius Henri Browne. Marron HARLAND 
MAarGaretT SuTron Briscor, CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED. Harriet PrescoTrr SPorrorD. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. Articles upon cooking and service, with formulas in 
great variety, appear in every number. 


” NEW YORK SOCIETY 
By ‘‘SpEcTATOR’’ and 
“Mrs. VAN TwiL_er.”’ 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS 
By Fannie AYMAR MaTHEws, 
Grace Furniss, and Mitprep Howe .ts. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions receive the personal attention of the Editor, and are answered at the 
earliest possible date after their receipt. This brilliant fashion weekly, with the pres- 
tige of a long and successful career, will begin its twenty-eighth year in January, 1895. 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year 


The Congregationalist 


EXT YEARS READING 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


1857—Thirty-Eight Years in the Lead—1895 i 


THE WAR IN KOREA 
Julian Ralph, the distinguished writer and correspondent, has been 
sent to the seat of war and there joined by C. D. Weldon, the well-known 
American artist, who is co-operating with Mr. RAtpuH in sending the 
WEEKLY exclusive information and illustrations. 


TWO STRONG SERIALS 

1. Romance by STanLEy J. WEYMAN. 

2. The Son of His Father A Novel 
of New York. By Branper MatTTrHews. 


ARMY AND NAVY 


Personal Adventures of Distin- 
guished Officers. Continuation of the 
series of Naval Battles. Both I!lustrated. 


ILLUSTRATIVE RECORD WILL BE MADE OF THE MOST 
NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS IN ALL BRANCHES OF ART 


THIS BUSY WORLD 
By E. S. Martin 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


By EMINENT AUTHORITIES 


AMATEUR SPORT 
By Caspar W. WHITNEY 


‘VIGOROUS EDITORIALS 


TRENCHANT SPECIAL ARTICLES 
POLITICAL CARTOONS 


Some of the Contributors who Have Made the Present Volume Notable: 
Hon. Cart Scuurz, Gen, Lew. WaLiace, Henry JAmeEs, RicHarD HaropinG Davis, 
CHARLES DupLEY WARNER, Henry Loomis Netson, Hon. THEODORE RovusEvELT, 
T. MircHert Pruppen, M.D., Tuomas A. JANvitErR, Hon. Henry Cazot Lopce, 
Prof. F. W. Taussic, Captain CHARLES Kine, U.S.A., Pouttney BicELow, OwEN 
WistTeER, Prof. N. S. SHALER, Dr. RicHARD WHEATLEY, and many others. 

In Fiction.—Rupyarp Kipiinc, Mary E. WiLkins, A. ConAN Doy ie, [. ZANG- 
WILL, BRANDER Martuews, E. F. Benson, W. CLarK RussELL, Eva WILDER 
McGtasson, MAARTEN MAARTENS, and many others. 


ALL IMPORTANT EVENTS PRESENTED, 
PROMPTLY, ACCURATELY, EXHAUSTIVELY,IN THE HIGHEST 
ORDER OF ILLUSTRATION AND DESCRIPTIVE TEXT 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Fifty-Two-Week Feast 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 
The ’Scutney Mail On an Arizona Trail 
By Sopuir Swett By Capt. C, A. Curtis 
Afloat with the Flag 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


Corporal Fred 
By Capt. Cuas. KinG 
Snowshoes and Sledges 

By Kirk Munroe 


Successful Men’s Start 
Admiral Gherardi. By F. Martuews. 
Lew. Wallace. By Martie D. brirts, 
Theodore Thomas. By JAMES BARNES, 
R. M. Hunt. By RicHARD Barry. 
F. S. Church. By BARNETT PHILutps. 


Our Publie Servants 
A Day in the Senate. By Senator Lopce. 
What Governors Do. By Goy. Russe Lv. 
The President’s Cabinet. 
By TuHEo. RoosEvELT. 


Representatives’ Duties. 5 
By Henry C. LopGe 


Detecting Wrong-doing. 
By THOMAS Byrnes. 


Great Men’s Sons 
Son of Charlemagne. 


Son of Martin Luther. 
Son of Napoleon. 


Great State Papers 
How the Gorman Bill Looks. 
How Madison’s Papers Look. 
How Treaties are Made. 


GETTING ON IN LIFE 
BECOMING A PHYSICIAN OR SURGEON. By Dr. ¥. 4. WYETH. 
COMING TO NEW YORK TO STUDY ART. By CLARA B. CAHILL. 
BOYS WHO STUDY LAW IN EARNEST. By ¥AS. A. PARKER. 


Juvenile Sovereigns 
Alphonso of Spain. 
Wilhelmina of Holland. 
Edward of England. 


Helpful Science 
Life in an Observatory. 
Changes in the Earth. 
Our Moon Knowledge. 


New York Streets 
A Waitf’s Luck. 
Danny Cahill. 


Whaling Adventures 
Runaway Fin-Back. 
Revengeful Whale. 
A Tenement Girl. Saved by a Carcass. 


A Great City’s Life Building Modern Wonders 
New York Water Life. By Julian Ralph. The Flying Machine. By Hiram Maxim. 
How NewYorkis Fed. ByChas, L, Norton, The Ocean Greyhound. By F, Matthews, 
Lighting NewYork. By W,Hemmingway. The Trolley-Car. By Herbeit L. Webb. 


Let Us Send You Prospectus and Sample Copy Free 
Subscription, $2.00 a Year 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(eB Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
lishers should be accompanied by Post-affice Money Order or Draft. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the pub. 
When no time ts specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number. 


ae The Congregationalist n2 Novembersaae 
J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS'| g*e**errerserrerer" : 
vew pusticarions.  § The Sunday School Times 


9 OOOG009 090904 


: ale A series of articles on the recent 
Be Pahoiee Mieeinont wonderful discoveries in Bible lands, 
9 SJ 9 mw 3 


; throwing light on the Bible 
and Jurisprudence. Recent Fi 8 1g. ed ens cone 
By Dr. Norman Kerr, M.D., F.L.S. bel, pa ale in € sunday schoo 
Third edition. Large S8vo, 650 pages, Times during 1895. 


$3.50. | dn Discoveries Prof. Sayce will write of Egypt; 


1g. Bt, Norman Kerr is, perhaps, the highest Dr. Bliss, of Palestine; Prof. Hil- 
nglish authority on this subjec le pres- ° ° x 

ent edition has been in great part rewritten, precht, of Babylonia ; Prof. Hom- 
with the addition of nineteen chapters, com- 


mel, of Arabia; Dr. Ward, of the 
; Hittites; Prof. Mahaffy, of Greek 
Lands manuscripts ; Prof. McCurdy, of 
the whole field. No such series is 
available elsewhere, in any form. 


prising 317 pages. . The views originally 
expounded in this book have met with cou- 
stantly increasing acceptance on the part of 
managers of reformatory institutions, and of 
the legal profession as well as of practitioners 
of medicine. The practical outcome of it 1s 
that the British Home Secretary has given in- 
structions for the framing of the bill regarding 
the treatment of inebriates based on Dr. 
Kerr’s recommendation.’’—Wew York Sun. 
“Tn this remarkable book Dr. Kerr dis- 
cusses the origin and cure of the alcoholic 
habit and gives many strange cases of total 
perversion growing out of the indulgence in 


The best writers on the Intenianoned iasage COMPA regularly to each 
week’s issue of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. At the lowest club rate the 
paper costs less than one cent a week. 


Subscription Rates.—50 cents a year in clubs of five or more to one 


strong drink. . This bulky volume is the address. $1.00 in clul 

2 ibs of two or more to separate addresses One free copy 
ue venene ‘contribution eG with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. To 
° e€ subjec au Mc , ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


we can safely recommend the book to the 
careful and studious attention of our readers. 
The whole book is remarkably interesting. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
It should be on the bookshelves of every 


scholar in the land, and if it could be placed al tal ln te fn i bn en bn nn nD nt in in in itn te Dat nt in DD nt 


in the hands of our millions of wage-earners 
it would do more to make them sober and 
keep them sober than all the temperance lec- 
tures on the planet. . The volume is enor- CSSDDISCSF SOS SSTSDSOHD HOS HSS ©60OHOOSHVSHOOHHOESODDOVHSOO 


mously valuable. ”__New York Herald. 
is THE == 
eetounet oF T TRRARY BOOKS 
SERIES” = ° 
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‘The best arranged and the most valuable 
work on the subject.’’—Medical Bulletin. 


SANDOW’S SYSTEM OF PHYS- 
ICAL TRAINING, 


For Men, Women and Children. 4to, 
cloth. 80 half-tone illustrations, chiefly 
from life. Fourth edition, unabridged, 
$2.00. Authoritatively declared to be the 
best book ever published on this subject. 


We have just issued several new Library Books each of which is of extraordi- 
nary merit, and far ahead of the ordinary Sunday School Books, and which are 
adapted for both the 


Main School and Primary Department L >raries. 


Every Superintendent and Library Committee should send a postal for descrip- @ 
tive circulars before making up their list of new books. 


The Story of an Everglade Homestead. By KirK MuNnRog, author 
IG CYPRESS. of ‘‘Fur Seai’s Tooth.” 12mo., $1.00, A most interesting book of 


ATHLETICS FOR PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. 
By Tuero. C. Knaurr. 422 pages. 114 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. A clear 


and exhaustive compendium of all games 
and pastimes. 


pioneer life among the Seminoles of South Florida. 


B 
iy f ce F 1¢ ” 
PHILIP LEICESTER, tino., 8125. s'charmiow story,and possesses the raremerit 
—————————————— being of equal interest to old and young, ; 
By N 15 A coll f 
THE BEACON LIGHT SERIES. bright, attractive aration: Poet beet 
known writers for young people, The set, 
5 vols. in a box, $3.00. 
D 


9 Edited by Lucy WHEELOCK. A most delightful set of books for 
OT S LIBRARY. phe ones. Over 400 illustrations. The set, 10 vols. in a 
SSS » $3.00. 


THE GIST OF WHIST. 
By C. E. Corrin. Fourth edition, care- PUBLISHED BY 
fully revised) and brought up to date. 3 W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cloth, 75 cents. The most concise and Se cocesesécosccoccocessccon Soseebeuscessencaene : 
intelligent, as well as the latest, manual 


on the American game. 


THE WHITE TZAR AND OTHER yy LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


POEMS. A Weekly Magazine of 


By: Henry BEpLow. LEdition}de Luce. FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Superbly illustrated. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 
Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodical 
GAmerican Consul to Bombay). Agmag- pecromente in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 
nificently illustrated and timely volume, 


12mo, cloth, $2.50, INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 
A ABSOLUTELY FREE — mmm, 


needy Dara daca PoC th a dd 


ON INDIA’S FRONTIER ; or Nepal, 
The Gurkhas’ Mysterious Land. 


By Henry BALLANTINE, M.A. (Late 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-| The Thirteen Weekly Issues The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
p2rid, on receipt of price by the publishers Domestic Monthly, Christian Newas 
Nessie: EES: y P : of THE LIVING AGE McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, , 
(Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an octavo Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 
J e SELWIN TAIT & SONS volume of 824 pages, and "A Year’s Subscrip- Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 
’ tion to any one of the following publications: or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 


; Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Rates for clubbing with other periodicals sent on 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York. application. Sample copies, 15 cts. each. Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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VALUABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


The Three Musketeers. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas, An édition de 
luve (limited to 750 copies), with 250 Ilus- 
trations by Maurice Leloir. In two vol- 
umes, royal 8vo. Buckram, with spe- 
cially designed cover, in box, $12.00 


Climbing in the Himalayas. 


i Witrtiam Martin Conway, M.A, 
F. R. G.8., Vice President of the Alpine 
Club, formerly Professor of Art in Uni 
versity College, Liverpool. With 3800 L- 
lustrations by A. D. McCormick, and a 
Map. 8vo, cloth, $10.00. 


The United States of 


America. 


A Study of the American Commonwealth, 
its Natural Resources, People, Industries, 
Manufactures, Commerce, and its Work in 
Literature, Science, Education and Self- 
Government. Edited by NATHANIEL S, 
SHALER, S.D., Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. In two volumes, 
royal 8yo. With Maps, and 150 full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, $10.00. (Sold only 
by subscription.) . 


A History of the United 
States Navy, 


From 1775 to 1894. By Ep@aArR STANTON 
Macriay, A.M. With Technical Revision 
by Lieut. Roy C. Smiru, U.S.N. In two 
volumes. With numerous Maps, Dia 
grams and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
$7.00, 


In the Track of the Sun. 


READINGS FROM THE DIARY OF A GLOBE 
TroTreR. By FREDERICK DIODATI 
Tuompson. Profusely illustrated with 
Engravings from Photographs and from 
Drawings by HArRy FENN. Large 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt tup, $6.00. 


Memoirs Illustrating the 
History of Napoleon I. 


From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE 
FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL, Private Secre- 
tary to NAPOLEON, Edited by his Grand- 
son, Baron NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE MENE- 
VAL. With Portraits and Autograph Let- 
ters. In three volumes. 8yo, Cloth, $6.00. 


Popular Astronomy: 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
HEAVENS. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION, 
Translated from the French by J. ELLARD 
Gork, F.R. A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $4.50. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
72 Firth AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


worth remembering. The 
best lead pencil is always 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


will last as long as three of the ordin- 
ary kind, and give better satisfaction 
as long asit lasts. Sold by all dealers. 
Send l6c. for samples worth double the money, 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
nex D of: ioe oo N. J. 
3O0E0 QELUGG 
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CCOG' 


YOUR BUSINESS EAR 
WAN for A 1 office positions in chartered profit- 

sharing publishing business. 100 per cent. 
on investments guaranteed. Write for particulars. 
S.S. Wood, 126 West 6lst Street, New York. 


The Congregationalist 


For Libraries—For All 
Thoughtful Citizens. 


The Union Pacific Railway. 


A Study in Railway Politics, History and 
Economics. By Joun P. DaAyis, Esq. 1 
vol., 8vo, with Maps. Price, $2.00 


The New York World; “Has the fascination of a novel. 
The treatment is a full, clear and practical presentation 
of the origin, devel pment and present status of the 
Pacifie Railroads, The information contained in this 
volume has never before been gathered together in any 
form or shape. Should be in every library.” 


New York Independent: * Mr. Davis tells the story from 
the beginning to the receivership and the reorganiza- 
tion whichis imminent. A volume of absorbing inter- 
est and fully as important as interesting.” 


THE SECRET OF CHARACTER BUILD- 
ING. By J. B. DeMorrsz, Ph.D. $1.00. 
“An earnest, thoughtful, candid presentation of the 
subject of character, its upbuilding, its power, worth 
and influence,” 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By A, H. Weusu, A.M. Two vols., 1,100 
pagesinall. $4.00, 

“The most comprehensive and satisfactory review of 
English literature ever produced on this continent and 
deserves a prominent place in every public and private 
library.”’ 

MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
By CHARLES Morris. $1.50. 


‘Presents a more complete survey of classical litera- 
ture than can elsewhere be found in the same compass.” 


THE ARYAN RACE. 
Ris. $1.50, 


“To one who is interested in the beginnings of his 
race or desirous of knowing the origin of the world’s 
present life this book is indispensable.” 


CIVILIZATION: AN HISTORICAL RE- 
VIEW. By Cuarves Morris. Two vols., 
1,000 pages in all. $4.00. 


‘* Sets forth in clear and simple language the philoso- 
phy of human progress. The reader may gain a re- 
markably comprehensive and valuable knowledge of 
what man has done through the ages.” 


DEMOSTHENES; or, POLITICAL ELO- 
QUENCE IN GREECE. By L. Brepir, 
Translated by M. J. MAcmAnon, A.M. 
$2.50. 


‘One of the grandest studies ever made of the great 
great Greek orator.” 


By CiuarLes Mor- 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


262=264 Wabash Ave., = = Chicago. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894 


ee beds 3 OF SANTA CLAUS, The new Can- 
tata. r.W. HOWARD DOANE. Bright, innocent 
pliner Rr Dialogues, Recitations, and Charming 
Music. 30 cents, postpaid, 


THE PROMIGED REDEEMER. Christmas 
service No. 17. By the Rev. ROBERT’LOWRy. Re- 
sponsive oak 
& cents, postpaid, 


THE. CHRISTMAS WHEEL FEAST. By Mrs. 
F Crarrsand H.P.MAIN, A new and picturesque 
popeiee for the little folks. 6 cents, postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No.25, Bright, original 
Carols by popular composers. 4 cents, postpaid, 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
No. 5, eight.pages, 4 cents, postpaid. Nos. 1, 2,3 and 
4, eight pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. .216 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


PRINCE OF PEACE, 3 excel- 


M U. Ss) | C lent Christmas Services for the 8.58.5 


with Resp. Rdgs. Rect’s and Carols. Illt’d. Title pps. 
Yr. 5e ea, 84.00 per 100. Spec. eps. of the 3 for 10¢e in stps'3 
CANTATAS: THE PROPHET OF NAZA-2 
RETH. (sacred) for the Choir and 88. SANTA 
CLAWS JR. (piano or full orches. acemp)for young 't 
people. SANTA CLAUS VISION for juveniles. ia 
Bp cantatas, price 30c ea. $3.25 per doz. post pd. = 
Geo. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St. SCAR OA Til. a 
PR eNO COSES 


Fresh, stirring and forceful music, 


CHRISTMAS BELLS, 
CHRISTMAS GREETING. ; 


* NOTING 


tH 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC! 
HULL’S QUARTERLY PROGRAM 
. Music by G. FROELICH, 
The Radiant Day words by WM. FROELICH. 
Is regarded by critics as the best Christmas exercise 
yetissued. $4 per hundred, postpaid. 
Send 5 cents for a copy and our catalogue of 


Christmas selections. 
A puper vook of new music, 
wit 


Jeweled Crown h something good for every 


occasion. Price, 35 cts. each; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per 
100. Sumple copy 10 cts. Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


For Sunday-schools exclusively. 


731 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


Religious, Literary and Social. 
By the Rt. Rey. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


Edited by the Rev. Jonn Corron Brooks, 


Large 12mo, 538 pages, gilttop . . + «+ $2.00 
Large 12mo, 538 pages, white, giltedge . . $2.50 


“The publication of Bishop Brooks’s ‘Essays and Ad- 
dresses’ has been awaited with the deepest interest, 
and it will add much to the reputation of Bishop Brooks 
as a scholar, a thinker and a writer,’”’—Boston Herald. 

“Dip into these addresses anywhere—they are full of 
everyday suggestiveness,... It would beacold mind, 
chilled with the most dismal pessimism, that could read 
these glowing pages unmoved by their hopefulness, 
their intense humanness and their inspiring enunciation 
of the doctrine that the highest purpose of knowledge 
is serviceable character.’’— Chicago Evening Post. 


“Every one of these essays andaddresses is worth not, 
merely reading, but study—for its own sake, for its 
clearness and purity of style, its sincerity and suggest- 
iveness, its information, its strength and purpose.’’— 
Churchman. 


MARGARET ARNOLD’S CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By MARY D. BRINE, author of ‘‘Grandma’s Attic 
Treasures,” etc. Illustrated by Gordon, Hooper, 
etc. Large 12mo, 322 pages, cloth, gilt, $2 00. 
“The name of Mary D. Brine has been famillar to 

readers for years as associated with many charming 

poems and stories. A new volume from her pen has 
just been issued in holiday form, beautifully printed 
and illustrated. It consists of seven short stories the 
first of which gives its name to the collection. Allare 
full of interest, and all are told with a sympathetic 
earnestness that adds to their attractiveness.”—Loston 
Transcript. 


New Volumes of the Series of Favorite Poems 
Srom the Best Authors. 


HUMOROUS POEMS. 
POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 


32mo, with photogravure illustrations, half white, 
each $1.00; full crushed levant, each $2.50. 


GOETHE YEAR BOOK. 


Selections for every day in the year from the Writ- 
ingsof Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 16mo, 167 pages 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


HERALD SERMONS. 


By Rev. GEoRrGE H. HEPWORTH. Short sermons 
reprinted from the New York Herald. 12mo, cloth, 
with portrait, $1.00. 

The New York //erald, in its issue for Sunday morn 
ings, has for some time printed a short.sermon by Mr. 
Hepworth, on its editorial page. The earnest requests 
from many readers that they might be put in a more 
permanent form have induced his publishers to issue 
this volume, 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR CALENDAR. 


Twelve leaves (9x11), with illustrations of children, 
in colors, in box, $1.50. 


‘“‘Scarcely will a prettier wall calendar be sent forth 
this holiday season than ‘Children of the Year,’”’ \ For 
each month there is a very sweet child picture, printed 
exquisitely in colors.’’—(Golden Rule. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


CHRISTMAS 
PILGRIM CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES 
THE CHILD WONDERFUL. 
Our New Service, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2 
And 7 Other Christmas Services, 

8 pp., 100 copies, $2.00; 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00. 


Send for Samples, 2 cents each. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND OHICAGO, 


732 
For 1895 


‘THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


During its 80th year will sustain its reputation asa 
Strong, Broad, Readable, 
Family Religious Newspaper. 


Carefully Pianned, Closely Ed= 

’ 

Each Week s{ ited, Filled with Varied, Timely, 
Issue | Interesting Matter. 


A Glimpse of the Year to Come. 


Only a hint can be given of large and far-reach- 
ing plans, which include, among many other valua- 
- ble features: 


INustrated Interviews with prominent English and 
American preachers, scholars and leaders in 
Christian activities. 

Every one likes to learn about the surroundings, 
methods of work and personal traits of the men who 
are living forces in the world of thought and action. 
Closet and Altar. A new department designed to 

aid the spiritual life. 

In these days of hurry and bustle multitudes of 
Christians yearn for quiet moments and food for the 
inner life. 

The World We Live In. Four articles by Mrs. Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford descriptive of the changing 
seasons. 


No one surpasses Mrs. Spofford in her ability to open 
our eyes, not only to the glories of the natural world, 
but to its spiritual suggestiveness. 


The Religious Life of Various Classes. 


Accurate delineation of the peculiar difficulties which 
people in different walks of life encounter ought to 
promote a wider sympathy. 


The Congregationaiist 


For 1895 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


Our Benevolent Societies, from a fresh point of 
view—a series of illustrated articles. 
We hear much about the work and workers in home 
and foreign fields, but the men and women in the re- 


spective offices who plan and oversee the work, and the 
methods of administration, are not so well understood. 


The Literary Approach to the New Testament. 
Three articles by Prof. F. K. Sanders. 


Dr. Sanders, President Harper's successor at Yale, 
excels in the power to pupularize the methods and re- 


sults of Biblical criticism and to make them of service’ 


to the average Bible student. 


Prof. A. B. Bruce on Practical Problems of the 
Christian Life. 
Certain pressing questions touching Christian living 


will be vigorously handled by the able and venerated 
Scotch teacher. 


Stories and Sketches. More fiction of the highest 
grade from writers of world-wide reputation. 


Illustrations. A constant increase in number and 
variety—portraits, pictures of public buildings, 
historic shrines, notable groups. 


Prayer Meeting Helps. Special attention to this 
department, including Editorial Exposition of 
the topic and Pastors’ Suggestions—the latter 
from ministers in active service, who know how 
to secure a wide-awake prayer meeting. 


Oriental Letters. By Rey. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
editor-in-chief of the Congregationalist. 


These will be the ripe fruit of the projected Congre- 
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For 1895 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


gationalist’s Tour, and will be uncommonly rich and val- 
pable in their descriptions of Bible and missionary 
ands.. 


Mothers in Council—a new feature in the Home 
Department. 


Here mothers can exchange views and experiences. 
pertaining to the best development of the child’s whole 
nature, and find suggestions for mothers’ meetings and; 
similar gatherings. In addition to the more practical 
consideration of these subjects there will be articles by 
experts treating the questions involved from the point. 
of view of philosophy, science and education. 


Improvement in Every Department— Editorial, 
Staff Correspondence (which covers already the 
great world-centers, and will be especially 
strengtheved as respects England and Scotland),, 
Home, Literature, Church News, Progress of the 
Kingdom, Y.P,S.C.E., Explanation of the Sun- 
day school lesson, ete. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS: Prof. George P. Fisher, Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn, Rev. R.F. Horton, Prof. N.S.. 
Shaler, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Rev. P.S. Moxom, 
D.D., Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, Rey. G. LE. Walker, 
D.D., Prof. Mareus Dods, Rey. James Stalker, 
D.D., Rev. James Denney, D.D., Rey. A. H. 
Quint, D.D., Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Kate Upson ‘Clark, Prof. R.T. Ely, 
H. W. Mabie, Prof. B. C. Blodgett, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D.D., Rey. Alexander Mackenzie, D.D., 
“Susan Coolidge,” “Ian Maclaren,” Prof. Bliss 
Perry, “Octave Thanet,” Anna L. Dawes, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., and many others. 


THE Book of the Year for Bible Students 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance, 


THE Paper for all Congregationalists 


Is 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Our 


proposition The second, 


The first, in half leather, costs $3.00.) We offer 
BOTH 


for one year, costs $3.00. 


$4.50 


names. 


It is a concordance pure and simple. 
arrangement. Its references are in strict Biblical order. One alphabet for all words, including proper 
By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and 
facility in examination are secured. 50,000 more references than Cruden’s, besides substituting im- 
portant words for unessential ones. Compact and of a size handy for use. Well printed, on good 
paper; strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 980 pp., Price, Half Leather, $3.00. ; 


All proper names are accented. 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance. 


THE PERFECT TEXT FINDER! 


Based on the Authorized Version. 


Rigidly alphabetical in 


Another 


Walker’s Concordance FREE to an old Subscriber 
proposition { who sends, with his renewal, ONE NEW subscriber, 


$6.00 


The Congregationalist, in the judgment of competent critics and of its own contemporaries, has no superior as an able, 


all-round, religious family newspaper. 


Valuable to any Christian, The Congregationalist has special claims on members of the denomination which it hag so 
long and creditably represented. In every forward step in journalism it has been a pioneer. 

The Congregationalist readers find in each issue something especially suited to their own life and work. They get also 
a broad outlook, a large amount of general information, a mental quickening, and a spiritual uplift. 


The Congregationalist, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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St. icholas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Ladited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


In 1895 


St NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Kipling'’s ‘' Jungle Stories,’’ more 
‘« Brownies,’ E. S$. Brooks's story 
life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
ete , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 


A Subscription 


makes the best possible Christmas 
gift. On and after the issue of 
December number we will give 
November number free to new 
subscribers. _ November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00. 


The Christmas 
N um ber, Sold every- 


where, 25 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itself, 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 
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The Bound Vol- 
containing the num- 

ume, bers of the past 
year,—more than Iooo pages and 


nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 
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» Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 


THE CENTURY CoO., 
Union Square, New York. ; 


) 
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The Congregationalist 


The Most Popular Devotional Writer of the 
Century. 


Rey. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


“4 man mighty in the Scriptures.’—D, L. Moody. 


THE BELLS OF IS; or, Voices of Human 
Need and Sor- 
row, Echoes 
from My Early 
Pastorates. 
With portrait, 
r2mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 

“Tt is full of 
his quiet rever- 
ies, his outreach- 
ing toward God 
and toward 
souls, with prac- 
tical sug ges- 
tions as to city 
missions, and 
relief of poverty 
and distress.’’— 
A. T. Pierson. 


A Beautiful Holiday Gift. 

The Present and the Future Tenses 

of the Blessed Life. 2 vols., $1.50. 

Two of the most popular volumes of The Chrzs- 
tian Life Series, bound in a new holiday style; 
white vellum cloth, silk inlaid, with gold and ink 
stampings, in handsome box. 

‘““We take up with eagerness whatever bears the 
name of this author.’’—7e Standard, 

The Latest Volume tn the Old Testament Heroes 
Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

“| do not know of any writer whose works I 
could more heartily recommend than those of Mr: 
Meyer.” —B. Fay Mills. 

Uniform with above in Old Testament Heroes 
Joshua. Elijah. Abraham. 
Jacob. Moses. Joseph. 

Untform with the above tin The Expository Series. 

The Way Into the Holiest. Hebrews. 
The Life and Light of Men. John. 
Tried By Fire. First Peter. 

Morning and Evening Devotions for a Month. 
Prayers for Heart and Home. 
8vo, Cloth. Limp, 75c. 

Many thousands of Mr. Meyer’s admirers will 
welcome this aid to private and family devotion, 

A New Volume in Christian Life Series. 
Calvary to Pentecost. 

18mo, Cloth, 50c.; White Vellum Cloth, 6oc. 

Superior to any of its predecessors. 

Uniform with above in Christian Life Series. 

Christian Living. The Shepherd Psalm. 

The Present Tenses. The Future Tenses. 

Key Words of the Inner Life. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 
Fleming H. Revell Company 

New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO; 148 & 150 Madison St. 
Toronto: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


MENTION 
THIS PAPER. 


— 
> 


“ This method of study has proved 


—Rev. O. C. S. Wallace, Toronto, Can. 


The Bible Study Union 


Blakeslee 


“They seem to open up the Scripture in a 
way that is not attained by any other method 


of study.’’ 
A. L. HAMMETT, 
Supt. Presb. S. S., Pelham Manor, N. Y- 


“The lessons are truly spiritual, open a broad 
view of the Scriptures, and give the scholars 
steady work and solid instruction.” 

\ Rev. QUINCY J. COLLINS, 
Cong. Church, Clayville, N. Y. 


‘For two years we have used your Outline 
Lessons with the definite result of a new and 
more intelligent interest in Bible study on the 
part of all classes.”’ 

S. J. BRYANT, 
Supt. Cong. S. S., West Haven, Conn. 


“Our experience with them has been most 
happy in all respects. By the use of these les- 
sons we are more nearly meeting our ideal of 
what the church should do for the young people 
and children of the congregation, in the line of 
religious instruction.” 

Cc. E. ALBRIGHT, 
Supt. First Cong. S. S., Columbus, Ohio. 


php 


The Gospel History of Jesus Christ. 
Outlines of Old Testament History. 
The History of The Apostolic Church. 


Send for Free Specimen Copies of either Primary, Intermediate, or 
Progressive Grade Quarterlies, as desired. Address, 


The Bible Study Publishing Company, 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


an unspeakable blessing.”’ 


Lessons. 


“Tam more and more pleased with the 
studies, and would challenge their equal for a 
systematic outline course.” 

Rev. H. K. SANBORNE, 
N. Presb. Church, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“They are Christ’s 7dea/ of teaching the Gos- 
pel, PRACTICAL, SCRIPTURAL, SPIRITUAL. 
call them ‘ Eureka.’ ”’ 

Rey. J. H. GREEN, 
Calvary Bapt. Church, Ishpeming, Mich. 


“T have used your Quarterlies ¢hree years. I 
am more than satisfied with results,— interest, 
instruction, profit, and, especially, ‘* souls 
brought to Christ.’ 

Rev. E. G. WESLEY, 
Park St. Church, Providence, R. I. 


“They are absolutely the only available Jes- 
sons by which a school can be fully graded. 
Home Study has been gained, interest in the 
lessons has been awakened, and we feel that 
our scholars are learning something that they 
can put together.’ 

E. F. ARTHURS, 
Supt. Light St. Presb. S. S., Baltimore, Md. 
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ROBERTS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Emily Dickinson’s Letters. 


Edited by Masri Loomis Topp. With por- 
trait, a view of her home ion Amberst, and 
three facsimiles of her handwriting. 2 vols. 
16mo. Buckram Cloth. $2.00. 


Emily Dickinson’s letters, almost as much as the 
poems, exhibit her elf-like intimacy with Nature. She 
sees aud apprehends the great mother’s processes and 
shares the rapture of all created things under the sky. 
The letters speak of flowers, of pines and autumnal 
colors, but no natural sight or sound or incident seems 
to have escaped her delicate apprehension. 


Voyage of the ‘ Liberdade.”’ 


By Capt. JosHua Stocum. With view of the 
“ Liberdade,’’ and three other illustrations. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


An account of a 5,000-mile voyage which the Barhba- 
does Taxpayer called “the glory of a nation.” 


The World Beautiful. 


By Livisan WuHirina. Cloth, $1.00; 
white and gold, $1.25. 


_ ‘It rests with ourselves as to whether we shall live 
in a world Beautiful. It depends little on external 
scenery, little on those circumstances outside our per- 
sonal control.”—Page Ll. 


16mo. 


The Power of the Will; or, Success. 


By H. RisporouGH SHARMAN. 
cloth. 50 cents. 


Without ignoring, or in any sense undervaluing, the 
numerous and interesting philosophical aspects of the 
subject now before us, I have dealt with the ‘* will” in 
this book, from a purely practical point of view, as 
directly related to everyday life of ‘“‘a!l sorts and eon- 
ditions of men.” 


16mo. Limp 


Father Gander’s Melodies. 


For Mother Goose’s Grandchildren. By Ap- 
ELAIDE F, SAmuELs. IJustrated by Lillian 
Trask Harlow. Small4to. Cloth. $1.25. 


The Thought of God in Hymns 
and Poems. 


Second Series. By F. L. Hosmér and W. C. 
GANNETT. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 

“A book of inspiration for the religious life.”— Chris- 
tian Register. 


At all Bookstores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 


Some Run 15 to 20 Weeks 
SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe 
THE RED BOOK. By Ellen Douglas Deland 
AFLOAT WITH THE FLAG, By W. J. Henderson 
THE ’SCUTNEY MAIL. By Sophie Swett 
CORPORAL FRED. By Capt. Charles King 
FALES'S OSHIA. By Eva Wilder McGlasson 
5 ON AN ARIZONA TRAIL, By Capt. C. A. Curtis 
EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 

E NAVY ADMIRAL GHERARDI 
THE ARMY - - - GENERAL MILES 
THE AUTHOR - - LEW. WALLACE 
THE MUSICIAN - - THEODORE THOMAS 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 
Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


MR. J. B. HERBERT 

Has just completed his CHRISTMAS PRAISE SERVICE 
for 1894, entitled THE STORY OF AGES; a Yuletide 
Concert Exercise, consisting of carols, recitations, 
responsive readings,etc. A complete and unusually 
attractive program. By mail, 5c.; by express $4.00 
per 100,notprepaid. CLAYTON F.SuMMy, Publisher, 
174 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. om ~ <a as em 


School Entertainment! 

he ideas for it. Our book for 

xX M A 0c. explains. Send for it now! 
I.& PB. Myers, 85 John St., N.Y. 
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A Minister 
of the 
World 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 
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é ihe slove story Olewa 
y young and clever country 
minister who leaves his rural New England 
parish for the pulpit of one of the most fash- 
é ionable of New York’s churches. His con- 
flicting feelings of duty and of love afford the 
é main theme for a strong romantic interest to ¢ 
i the story, and give an interesting series of 
glimpses of life, divided between a quiet coun- ° 
try parish and the gay social world of a fash- 
ionable New York congregation. 
The story will have a series of pirine 
illustrations drawn for it by W. T. Smedley. 
s 


Begins in the NovemBer issue of 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


Edition 620,000 copies 
IO cts. a copy; $1.00 a year 
All Dealers 


@ | 
é The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
¥* 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


There would be no question of the value of 
Endeavor Societies to the churches if more of 
them could report as encouragingly as one 
ina suburb of Boston. 

The recent ‘‘induction”’ service in a New 
Hampshire church is in keeping with its an- 
nual ‘‘ hand-shaking ”’ meeting. These unique 
customs must surely tend to create a spirit of 
unity within and without the church. 

An unusual event has taken place in a 
Kansas church—the recall of a former pastor. 
The mutual satisfaction on the part of both 
church and pastor seems to assure the success 
of the future work. 

Congratulations are extended to the new 
Congregational Club inthe Granite State. A 
trio of clubs is thus completed, and the hold 
of Congregationalism is strengthened on the 
southwest corner of the State. Seven States 
now have each three or more clubs. 

We have heard of asuggestion that an adult 
Christian Endeavor Society be formed in the 
church. The idea has already met with suc- 
cess in several places where it has been carried 
out, but it seems only to multiply organiza- 
tions in the church, which in itself should 
really be an Endeavor Society in practice as 
in principle. 

A striking similarity exists between two 
Maine items this week. They concern two 
preachers, one of whom is engaged at several 
separate points on the mainland, the other at 
a number of islands in the sea. They are 
both casting bread upon the waters, figur- 
atively, and the latter almost literally. Per- 
haps the fields of the former are islands (of 
religious belief) as truly as those of the latter. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 


It has been decided positively to begin the erec- 
tion of the gymnasium next April, so that it will be 
ready the next fall term, The alumni fund will be 
used and a sufficient amount of another fund, re- 
cently obtained. 


Rey. E. H. Byington, D.D., delivered two inter- 
esting and well attended lectures, Nov. 15, 16, on 
The Harly Puritan Minister of New England, and 
Theological Views of the New England Puritans. 
—Dr. A.J. F. Behrends has been chosen to deliver 
the Bond lectures this year. They will be eight in 
number, on The Intellectual Equipment of the Min- 
ister, and will begin in March. 


Hartford. 


Mr. Otto Schlutter of the Hartford High School 
is about to begin instruction in German. The 
classes are open to all members of the seminary. 
—The regular winter’s work in the gymnasium 
has just begun.—tThe alumni lecturers for the year 
are: Rey. C. M. Geer, Canon Law; Rev.J. L. Kilbon, 
The Septuagint; Prof. E. H. Knight, The Apocry- 
pha; Prof. E. C. Richardson, The Clementine Liter- 
ature; Rev. Lyman Whiting, D. D., The Mentality 
of Prayer. The courses consist generally of three 
lectures each, and are open to the students as elect- 
ives.—tThe Mission Band is arranging for the sys- 
tematic study of missionary work. The class will 
meet weekly and the first course consists of about 
twelve lessons on The Development of the Mission- 
ary Idea, based on Smith’s History of Missions. 


Yale. 


Under the auspices of the college Y. M. C. A., 
President Patton of Princeton gave the first lecture 
- inthe Dwight Hall course, Nov. 12, on the Super- 
natural in Religion.—The second public meeting 
of the Musical Society, held in Battell Chapel, Nov. 
14, was addressed by Dr. E. P. Parker of Hartford 
on The Chief Purpose in Church-going and the Rela- 
tion of Music Thereto. His organist and choir were 
present and rendered illustrative selections. 

Prof. E. L. Curtis read an interesting paper before 
the Semitic Club, Nov. 16, on Zephaniah—the book 
which he is editing in the new Haupt series of 
Hebrew texts.—The Trowbridge Reference Li- 
brary is now open day and evening, instead of after- 
noons only, as heretotove. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mer.—Papers and discussions of more than usual 
merit were given at the Cumberland Association in 
Portland, Noy, 13. The topics were: Adam, the 
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First Man, What Constitutes Heresy? Does the 
Church Really Believe in the Holy Spirit. 


N. Y.—The Black River and St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation met in Carthage, Noy. 13, 14, with an un- 
usually large attendance. Subjects were: Kidd’s 
Social Evolution, Church Finances, Triumph of 
Christianity, and Congregationalism. The pres- 
ence of Secretaries Shelton, Puddefoot and Curtis, 
and Mrs. Caswell and Miss Kyle added much to the 
interest. 


The Manhattan Conference at its meeting, 
Nov. 15, considered The Church and Its Branch 
Schools. Addresses were given on Mission School 
Workers, How Far Should a Branch School Be Inde- 
pendent? and The Attitude of the Home Church 
from Pastor’s Standpoint. Other topics, under the 
subject Woman’s Work in the Church, were dis- 
cussed by women. 


N. J.—The Northern New Jersey Conference met 
in Closter, Nov. 13. The subjects were: Special 
Problems of Suburban Work, and Proper Balance of 
Pulpit and Parish Work. 


Wis.—The semi-annual meeting of the Milwaukee 
District Convention was held in Sheboygan, Noy. 
12, 13: The sermon was preached by Rev. N. T. 
Blakeslee. Papers were read on The Social Mission 
of the Church and on The Oxford Summer School, 
and a symposium was held on Hopeful Signs of the 
Times, under the topics: Moral Reform, Local Mis- 
sionary Work and Theological Reform. The Wis- 
consin H. M.S., the C.S.S.and P.S., the C. C. B.S. 
and the new Rochester Academy were represented. 


The La Crosse District Convention met in Lynx- 
ville, Nov. 13,14. The subjects were: The Perils of 
These Times to the Youth, The Value of a Local 
Church, Questionable Amusements, How to Engage 
the Youth in Religious Work, Shall We Employ 
Evangelists, and The Prayer Meeting. All the 
churches were reported as supplied, with the ex- 
ception of Tomah, whose pastor, Rev. G. W. Nelson, 
has lately become agent for Ashland Academy. 


Mo.—The Springfield Association held a meeting 
in Billings, Noy. 12, 13, with a large attendance. 
The sermon was preached by Rey. John Brereton. 
Among the topics were: Scripture Teaching Con- 
cerning Wealth, Successful Preaching, Successful 
Churches, Successful Sunday Schools, and the Evan- 
gelization of the State. President Fuller was 
heartily welcomed, The reports from Rogers and 
Worcester Academies were encouraging. Among 
the reports from the churches the most notable 
were from Lebanon and Thayer, both having re- 
ceived large accessions. 


S. D.—_The German Association, including the 
churches of North and South Dakota and Northern 
Nebraska, was held in Friedensfeld, Noy. 8-11. 
Superintendents Thrall and Daley represented the 
interests of their societies, speaking through an 


interpreter. The meeting was well attended and 
spiritual throughout. Fourteen ministers were 
present. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Mass.—The Essex Club meeting was largely at- 
tended in Salem, Noy.12. Prof. G. H. Martin gave 
an instructive and delightful address upon the 
transition From the English Parish to the New 
England Town, showing clearly that the church of 
today is getting back to the earlier methods and 
theories in many social and practical ways. 


About forty members of the Old Boston Club held 
a meeting, Nov.19,at which the subject of Christian 
Citizenship was discussed. Rey. F. B. Allen of the 
Episcopal City Missionary Society, Rev. R. B. Tobey 
of Berkeley Temple and Rey. I. J. Lansing of Park 
Street Church were the formal participants, and in 
the subsequent discussion Common Councilman 
Colby and Mr, W. L. Rutan of the Municipal League 
gave interesting facts concerning Boston’s muni- 
cipal evils. 

In West Newton, Nov. 19, the Newton Club listened 
toa stirring address on The Duty of the Christian 
Citizen, by S. B. Capen, Esq. Hon. J. A. Lane, 
president of the Boston Club, also spoke on the same 
theme, and Pres. W. G. Frost of Berea College pre- 
sented the work of that institution. The secretary 
of the club of Providence, R.I., and a representa- 
tive of the berkshire Club were among the guests. 

Mr.—Rey. Dr. P. S. Moxom of Springfield, Mass., 
addressed the Portland Club in Portland, Nov. 19, on 
The Minister and Social Reform. 

_N.H.—Ministers and laymen of Keene and ten 
other towns of Cheshire County and vicinity met in 
Keene, Noy. 12, and formed the Ashuelot Congrega- 
tional Club. Hon. G. G. Davis of Marlboro was 
chosen president and Rev. G. H. DeBeyoise of 
Keene, secretary. The first meeting will be held on 
Forefathers’ Day, and it is confidently expected 
that the club will accomplish successfully the pur- 
poses of its organization. 


735, 


Inp.—The Indianapolis Club opened its third year 
with a banquet furnished by People’s Church, Noy. 
14. Rey. J. H. Crum, D.D., was elected president. 
Rey. Dr. N. A. Hyde read a historical paper on In- 
diana Congregationalism. 

Mo.—The St. Louis Club, at its last meeting, Nov. 
19, was addressed by Rev. C.S. Sargent on the Nor- 
wegian System of Selling Intoxicating Liquor. Mr. 
O.L. Whitelaw was elected president. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


SOMERVILLE.—Highland. The new church, Rey. 
G.S. K. Anderson, completed its organization, Nov. 
11. Its membership now enrolls about fifty persons. 
The plans for the new building include a chapel, to 
be built at once, and a main edifice, all of wood, 
and of the colonial style. The seating capacity of 
the chapel will be 400.— Prospect Hill. An inter- 
denominational Sunday school rally was held Nov. 
14.. An interesting address was given by Hon. 
William Reynolds of Illinois on The Importance of 
Sunday School Work.—Broadway. The largest 
attendance the Sunday school has ever had, 287, 
was on rally Sunday, Nov. 11. Mayor Hodgkins 
gave an address.—Franklin Street. Sixteen new 
members in all have been received into the church 
from the Y. P. S.C. EH. this year. 


CHELSEA.—Virst. The resolutions of the church 
presented to the council which dismissed Rev. 
Lawrence Phelps last Monday were most cordial 
and affectionate toward the retiring pastor, and the 
council in its result heartily joined with the church 
in its expressions of esteem. Mr. Phelps bas en- 
tered on his duties as principal of the Berkeley Tem- 
ple Institute, and will supply pulpits as occasion 
offers. 


WOBURN.—Rey. Dr. Daniel March, by falling down 
a flight of stairs in the church, recently met witha 
severe accident, which it is feared wil! confine him 
to his room for some time. Though seventy-eight 
years of age, he sustains his vigor remarkably, 
haying up to the present time continued his preach- 
ing and pastoral care of a large church. 


BEDFORD.—Right gladly and enthusiastically did 
the people of the town welcome back last Sunday 
Rev. H. J. Patrick, D. D., the occasion being the 
fortieth anniversary of his ordination as pastor 
there, whence he went in 1861 to his long and suc- 
cessful pastorate at West Newton. The edifice at 
Bedford was prettily decorated. An appropriate 
motto adorned the wall, and the large congregation 
heard with keen appreciation a discourse from the 
man who still has as warm a heart and vigorous a 
style as when he came there fresh from bis studies 
at Andover. A test of the congregation was taken 
and less than twenty were found to have been 
present at the ordination exercise. 


LOWELL,—Highland, The semi-annual meeting 
of the Andover and Woburn Brauch of the W. B. M. 
met Nov. 15, twenty-one auxiliaries and mission 
circles being represented, Mrs. S. B. Capron and 
Mrs. G. H. Gutterson were the missionary speakers 
and India was the special field considered. Mrs. 
C. W. Huntington had charge of a picturesque rep- 
resentation of mission schools in foreign lands, and 
interesting missionary letters were read. 


HoO.LuIsTton.— First. The latest manual contains 
an interesting narrative of the early and later life 
of the church and a complete list of all the pastors, 
deacons and members from the organization to the 
present time. The membership at this date is 281. 
The pastor is Rev. E. N. Hardy. 


WoRCESTER.—Pilgrim. The tenth anniversary 
of the beginning of Rev. C. M. Southgate’s pastor- 
ate, four months before the organization of the 
church, was observed last Sunday. A memorial 
service was arranged by the Sunday evening com- 
mittee of the Men’s Association, at which Rey. G. 
H. Gould, D.D., gave an address——The annual 
meeting of the City Missionary Society was held 
Noy. 16. President P. W. Moen urged the increase 
of the annual expenditure to $10,000, with the im- 
mediate employment of a superintendent and six 
lady visitors. The pastors will present the work of 
the society to their congregations on the second 
Sunday morning of December. Mr. Moen was re- 
elected president.—Hon. C.G. Reed addressed the 
Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 19, on The Relations of the 
Churches and the Clergy to Business and Business 
Men. 

SPENCER.—First. The 150th anniversary of the 
installation of the first pastor, Rev. Joshua Eaton, 
was observed recently. The sermon was preached 
by the present pastor, Rev.S. W. Brown. Histori- 
cal sketches of the church and Sunday school were 
given and addresses were made by former pastors 
and superintendents. Among the interesting relics 
exhibited were a chair 200 years old, which had be- 
longed to the first pastor’s father, a footstool used 
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in the old church and an ancient volume contain- 
ing the old church covenant. 


AMHERsST.—Virst, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed closed 
his pastorate Noy. 11 and was dismissed by council 
Noy. 12. This period of service has been one of de- 
light, and it was ended with regret by the pastor. 
He goes immediately to Springtield, where a coun- 
cil of installation has been called for this week 
Thursday. 

Maine. 

WELLS.—A neighborhood convention was held 
Noy. 1, for mutual fellowship and practical help. 
Ten ministers of five denominations were present 
and a permanent organization was effected, to meet 
once a month. 


DEER ISLE.—Vir'st. Rev. J. S. Richards, in con- 
nection with his regular work, supplies the chapel 
in Sunset on alternate Sunday afternoons and has 
assisted one of his deacons in a special work at 
Little Deer Isle, where there is a revival interest 
with some twenty-five hopeful conyersions re- 
ported, 


CRANBERRY ISLES.—Rey. C. E. Harwood is doing 
good service in this new mission and is hopeful of 
good results from the large congregations. At two 
neighboring islands he holds three services and at- 
tends the Sunday schools alternately, not having 
missed a service for nine months. Sailing from 
island to island in his own skiff, he is in large 
measure independent of outside aid. He reaches 
an average of 122 persons in the evening, ninety- 
six in the afternoon and seventy-seven in the 
morning. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Rey. F. B. Webster, who has been 
supplying since July, is now engaged until next 
June. The work of the women visitors last month 
promises to bear fruit. 


Souta PORTLAND.—Rey. W. G. Mann preached 
the last two Sundays to the new congregation. It 
is expected that a church will immediately grow out 
of this enterprise. 


PORTLAND.— Second Parish. New interest is 
awakened in the work by Rey. R. T. Hack’s accept- 
ance of his call. He will begin work at once. 


The women who are working for the Union 
Church, Masardis, have received $100 from E.S. Coe 
of Bangor and Mr. Pingree of Salem, Mass.— 
Misses Washburn and Harlow are holding evangel- 
istic meetings at Harpswell. 


New Hampshire. 


LITTLETON.—First. The new pastor, Rey. J. H. 
Hoffman, received an enthusiastic greeting from 
the town, church and neighboring pastors of vari- 
ous denominations at an “induction” service, Noy. 
16. The announcement cards of services for the 
next two months present some interesting subjects 
for Sunday evenings. 


MANCHESTER.—VFirst. The meetings conducted 
by Rev. B. F. Mills have been largely attended and 
productive of great results. At single services fifty 
persons have risen for prayers or signed cards. 
Meetings have been held morning, afternoon and 
evening, and the whole city has been aroused by the 
earnestness of the workers. A chorus of 150 voices 
has assisted in the services. 


Vermont. 


In Danville, West Danville and Greensboro, 
where Hvangelist Whittier has been assisting the 
pastors recently in union meetings, about 175 per- 
sons have asked for prayers. The work in Greens- 
boro was the most powerful for more than forty 
years. 

Connecticut. 

New HAvVEN.—The Sunday evening club idea is 
spreading among the churches. Howard Avenue 
Church tried it more than a year ago. Special 
speakers were introduced severa] evenings a month 
and the interest and attendance was materially in- 
creased. This season the Dwight Place and United 
Churches are furnishing similar services. In the 
latter the newly-ordained assistant pastor, Rev. 
H.R. Miles, is a member of the church in Appleton, 
Wis., where the Sunday evening club has had its 
most thorough and successful trial, and he will 
develop the club in this church. In the Second 
Church, and this season in the Howard Avenue 
Church, the service is more largely musical, with a 
brief address by the pastor on a strictly religious 
theme, and its time is limited to one hour. Prob- 
ably the most successful service of the kind in this 
State is that which for two years has been carried 
on in the church in Willimantic. 


There are about twenty-one companies of the 
Boys’ Brigade in the city. They are organized into 
two battalions and are creating a good deal of in- 

‘terest among the boys. In the Humpbrey Street 
Church, where this organization has been tried 
longest, large numbers of boys have been brought 
into the church through its direct agency, and the 
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tendency is in the same direction elsewhere.— 
Center. The beautiful Trowbridge memorial win- 
dow was placed in position last week. Dr. Newman 
Smyth gave a historical sermon the following Sun- 
day and the afternoon vesper services were resumed. 
The window is behind the pulpit in a tasteful alcove 
and represents the first religious service in New 
Haven, conducted by John Davenport in 1638. 


HARTFORD.—/ourth. During a temperance lec- 
ture by Mr. T. E. Murphy, Jast week, a fire broke 
out in the rear of the organ loft. The flames spread 
quickly, nearly causing a serious panic, since the 
house was filled by a large congregation. Every 
person escaped, however, without an accident. The 
singing of America quieted the tumult. The organ 
and furnishings were damaged by water and a por- 
tion of the upper part of the building was burned. 
The loss is estimated at $15,000 and is covered by 
insurance. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
Pennsylvania. 


EDWARDSDALE.— Welsh. The edifice has under- 
gonealterations during the summer, and a new organ 
has been purchased. The audience-room will now 
seat 800 persons, besides a choir of fifty, and ig’ con- 
sidered the best auditorium of any Welsh church in 
the country. Ina little more than a year the mem- 
bership has been increased by more than sixty. 
Rev. Dr. T..C. Edwards is pastor.— Bethesda, a 
daughter of the former, is also quite flourishing 
under Rey. D. L. Davies. Alterations and improve- 
ments on the interior and exterior of the building 
are being considered. 


THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 


BALTIMORE.—Fourth. This new church was or- 
ganized, Nov. 14, with twenty-two members, a num- 
ber of them originally Independent Methodists. 
The church owns a good building and starts hope- 
fully. It is near the historic Fort McHenry, in the 
center of a busy manufacturing district ——Second. 
A series of revival services has just closed. Rey. 
C. B. Adams, formerly of the Methodist Ohurch, has 
united with the Congregationalists. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


NEWARK.—Plymouth. Rey. BE. I. Jones, who re- 
cently resigned as pastor, has been with the church 
since its organization in 1879. The present mem- 
bership is over 400. The church has raised an ayer- 
age of $2,000 a year, and is now free from debt. The 
pastor proposes te enter a new field of work with 
the American Bible Society. 


CoLumBus.—VFirst. The Congregational family in 
this city has been in a flutter of excitement lately 
over various reports that Dr. Gladden was to leave to 
become the successor of Professor Swing in Chicago. 
—tThe churches have felt the influence of the hard 
times, but they are pushing on bravely toward wider 
usefulness.—St. Clair Avenue has done especially 
good work in a difficult field under the wise lead of 
Rey. D. F. Harris.— Washington Avenue has se- 
cured a new pastor, Rev. D. W. Williams. This isa 
Welsh church and is excellently situated to become 
in the future a strong English congregation. 


AURORA.—The pastorate of Rey. E. R. Fuller has 
been prosperous along all lines since his coming 
last June. Seventeen persons have been received to 
membership, eleven on confession. ‘The Y.P.8.C.E. 
has increased in membership threefold. The Junior 
C. E. Society, organized with three members, hag 
grown to an active membership of twenty-three. 


ANDOVER.—During Rev. J. H. Cooper’s three 
years’ pastorate a Junior ©. E, Society has been 
organized, a troublesome debt cleared off and fifty 
new members added, Much to the regret of the 
church he has tendered his resignation. 


BROWNHELM.—The seventy-fifth anniversary was 
celebrated Nov. 7, This is the oldest church in Lo- 
rain County. It contributed the first colonist to 
Oberlin and ex-President J. H. Fairchild was reared 
in the community and became in early life a mem- 
ber of the church. The sermon was by Rey. ©. A. 
Vincent, a former pastor. The bistory was read by 
ex-President J. H. Fairchild, The church has en- 
rolled about 500 members, the highest number at 
one time being ninety-seven and the present mem- 
bership seventy-seven. Many members have gone 
to the Second Church, Oberlin. Rev. P. E. Harding 
is pastor. 

BROOKLYN VILLAGE.—At the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, Noy. 10, 11, addresses of a historical nature 
were given and greetings from absent members 
and sister churches were received. The meetings 
made a strong spiritual impression and greatly 
quickened the members. 

BLOOMFIELD.—Rey. C.N. Pond is supplying alter- 
nate Sabbaths. He accomplishes a great deal of 
pastoral work though residing in Oberlin. He has 
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revived the weekly prayer meeting, which is now 
held Saturday afternoon, and he is uniting and 
strengthening this disorganized church. 


Illinois, 


PECATONICA.—Rey. Messrs. Merton Smith and 
W.C. Stevenson have left a lasting impression by 
their visit. The former was in the town ten days in 
October. He held morning and afternoon prayer 
meetings for the churches, and evening meetings 
for the masses. Many persons unexpectedly be- 
came interested. After his departure, Mr. Steven- 
son, who was converted in the Moody meetings in 
Ireland,and whose gifts have been cultivated by 
thorough drill with him for years, spent ten days 
here, and under him the Methodist and Congrega~- 
tional churches haye been working together as 
faithfully as if their names were on the same roll. 


CuIcAGO,.—Auburn Park. By vote of the mem- 
bers the church will be known hereafter by its cor- 
porate name, the Union Congregational Church. 
Under the lead of Rev. H. T. Sell, it has added 
eighty-one members to its list in the last two years. 
It has recently rebuilt and refurnished its edifice, 
enlarging it to double its former seating capacity. 


Indiana. 


A merging of the Congregational and Christian 
denominations in Portland into a single body is 
under consideration.—Rey. F. E. Dewhurst of 
Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, is chairman of a 
city committee on university extension lectures. 


Michigan, 


ROMEO.—Forty-five new members were received 
last year, thirty-seven on confession. The evening 
congregations are larger than the morning, owing 
to the work of the men’s Sunday Evening Club, a 
strong auxiliary to the church. At the branch, 
three miles away in a schoolhouse, communion is 
administered and members received into the main 
church. 


CADILLAC.—The new and commodious addition 
to the edifice contains twenty-four rooms, heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity, used for 
kitchen, prayer and social meetings, library office, 
kindergarten, games, sports and Sunday school 
classes, The cost, including furnishings, is $6,000, 
two-thirds of which was given by Mr. W. W. Cum- 
ner. The assistant pastor, Mr, C. A. Greishaber, is 
proving a valuable aid to Rey. W. A. Colledge, 
whose four years’ pastorate has been prosperous 
and whose hold on the community is steadily in- 
creasing. 


DeTrRoIt. — Brewster. Forty-six new members 
have been received since organization last April, 
making the total"127. The chapel is crowded Sun- 
day mornings and evenings and the church is grow- 
ing in all directions, 


Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE.—Plymouth. A collection was taken 
Noy. 11 to provide for a deficit in last year’s cur- 
rent expenses and for repairs. The whole amount 
was subscribed in five minutes. Most of the insti- 
tutional work is temporarily suspended by order of 
the health commissioner. It is hoped that the 
work can be resumed by the first of January. The 
Plymouth Jectures are more popular than ever. 
Course tickets for six lectures by eminent men are 
soldfor one dollar. The seating capacity is over- 
taxed and the sale of tickets had to be stopped. 
The Sunday Evening Club is in its second season. 
The evening congregations average over 700 per- 
sons. The church is considering the advisability of 
adopting the free seat system. 


Second, Eau Claire, has enlarged and refitted its 
meeting house for the convenience of its settlement 
work, 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 


GLENWooD.—A long period of prosperity has been 
succeeded by serious trials. Removals have greatly 
decreased the membership and the financial ability, 
and the failure of crops has increased the difficulty, 
The pastor, Rey. J. K. Nutting, has been laid by 
with sickness since August, and cannot yet resume 
work. In five years only three communions haye 
passed without the addition of new members, anda 
strong body of young people are taking up the 
work. 

Iowa Ciry.—The church, Rey. M. A. Bullock, is 
not only actively carrying on its own work and its 
mission Sunday school, but it is conducting institu- 
tional work through the university Y.M.C.A. Bi- 
ble Study, Jewish Economy and Christian Evidences 
are among the courses. A large numberof students 
and teachers from the university are attendants at 
the church. 


Forest Ciry.—This church, Rev. J. D. Mason, has 
come to self-support. Organized in 1871, it has re- 


_ ceived in all $2,550 of home missionary aid. 
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Mansovr.—This work, under Rev. H. P. Douglass, is 
handicapped for want of a larger building. The 
Y. P. S. C. E. has grown out of the lecture-room, 
and the audience-room is not much too large for the 
meetings. The audience and lecture-rooms are both 
required for the congregations morning and even- 
ing. The singing of a young peoples’ choir has 
helped to enlarge the evening congregation. 


Minnesota. 
ROCHESTER.—Evangelist Hunt has just closed a 
series of helpful meetings and quite a number of 
additions to the church will follow. The pastor is 
Rey. J. F. Taintor. 


ST. PAUL.—Pacific is building some large rooms, 
where there will be an amusement hall and other 
conveniences for institutional work. 


PRINCETON.—The assumption of self-support has 
resulted in prosperity under Rey. C. D. Moore. 
Some of his members took possession of the par- 
sonage for a few hours recently and left him and 
his wife richer by reason of abundant supplies. 


GIBBON.—A good congregation has been gathered 
by Rev. W. W. Newell, and the affairs tend toward 
the formation of achurch. The only discouraging 
feature is the lack of a building, and the school- 
house is remote from the center of the town. 


MAZEPPA.—A revival has been started by evan- 
gelistic meetings and a number of conversions are 
reported, Zumbro Falls, the out-station, shared in 
the work and another series of meetings at this 
point has been planned. 


Kansas. 


FAIRVIEW AND CARSON.—It is with pleasure that 
these churches welcome back Rey. Dwight Dunham, 
their former pastor. They have entered upon their 
work with hopeful prospects. Rev. D. J. Treiber, 
who has just resigned, leaves this field with the 
affections of a warm-hearted people, who greatly 
appreciate his faithful work. 


South Dakota. 


SoUTH SHORE,—This field is prospering under the 
labors of Rey. D. E. Armitage. In addition to the 
home church he is carrying on work at two promis- 
ing out-stations, 


ARMOUR.—Reyv, A. EK. Thomson and Mr, W. C. 
Gamble closed an interesting series of meetings 
Noy. 12 and are now engaged at Sioux Falls, 


Arizona. 


NOGALES.—A pleasant Longfellow evening was 
given by the women of the church recently to a full 
house. The financial outlook is a little better than 
heretofore. 


TEMPE.—Services are held in a public hall and 
not until lately have regular prayer meetings been 
conducted. They have now been started in the 
homes of the church members. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
P California. 


SAN JOSE.—At the annual meeting last month 
the reports showed a year of more than ordinary 
prosperity. From al! sources the funds raised were 
$4,000, an average of twenty dollars per member. 


SrocKTon.—In the baptismal water on a recent 
Sunday was poured some water brought by the pas- 
tor, Rev. R. H. Sink, from the river Jordan. He is 
delivering on week nights a series of stereopticon 
lectures on Italy. 


Oregon. 


PORTLAND.—Sirst. A strong Congregational City 
Missionary Society was organized at an enthusiastic 
gathering Noy.6. As officers for the ensuing year 
Dr. G. R. Wallace was elected president and Dr. 
J. W. Cowan, vice-president. It was decided to 
secure at once a superintendent who will devote his 
time to the interests of the society.——Sunnyside. 
The funds for a commodious edifice have been se- 
cured, the C.C. B.S. giving a grant of $800, besides 
a loan of $200. The building is inclosed, and it is 
expected that it will be ready for occupancy by 
Jan. 1—Hassalo Street. The new pastor, Rey. 
C. H. Curtis, is much encouraged at the cordial way 
in which the church rallies to his support along 
all lines of work. The prayer meeting, Sunday 
. school and public services are growing in attend- 
ance constantly. 


ForEst GROVE.—The interest and attendance are 
increasing, and from the present outlook Rey. 
Alonzo Rogers has strong hope for an aggressive 
winter’s work. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
‘Calls. 


ANDREWS, Ralza E., Buffalo, N. Y., to Bangor. Ac- 
Hee and is at work. : 

BACON, Joseph F., formerly of St. Cloud, Minn., to 
Durand, Wis. Accepts. 

BROWN, Thomas J., Waupun, Wis., to Presbyterian 
Ch., Reedsburg. Declines, 
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DAY, Warren F., Ottawa, Il]., accepts call to First Ch., 
Los Angeles, Cal. f 

DEPEW, Arnett W., Abingdon, IIll., to Second Ch., Ot 
tumwa, lo. 

DODGE, George §8., Immanuel Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
declines call to the general secretaryship of the Y. M. 
C. A., Worcester. 

DUNHAM, Dwight, recalled to Fairview and Carson, 
Kan. Accepts, and has begun work. 

FRASER, F. W., Winnipeg, Manitoba, to Moorhead, 
N. 0. Accepts. 

GIBSON, George T., Athol, Kan., to Clear Creek Ch., 
Wheaton. Accepts. 

GOVE, Joseph 8,, formerly of Salem, N. H.,to Gilsum 
aud Surry. ¥ 

HACKMAN, Samuel G., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O., to 
Emanuel Ch, Watertown, N Y. Accepts 

HARRIS, Kdward A., to remain in Shirland and 
Harrison, Ill. Accepts, with privilege of studying in 
Beloit College. 

HILL, George, Cleveland, O., to Newark, for four 
months, with a view to permanency. é 

JACKSON, Samuel N., Kingston, Ont., to Barre, Vt. 


JHNKINS, David T., Hankinson, N.D., accepts call to - 


Dwight. 

JORDAN, William T., Deering, Me., to Silverton, Col. 

KELLOGG, George N., formerly of Taftville, Ct., to 
Morrisville, Vt. 

KILLEN, T. J., to Portland and Hatton, N. D. 

LAMB William A., Newton, Mass,, to Dracut. 

LYMAN, Henry M., Cripple Creek, Col., to Stanton, Neb, 
Accepts. 

MacMAHON, Edward T., Guy’s Mills, Pa., accepts call 
to Arlington Street Ch., Akron, O. 

MILLER, Charles G., accepts call to Valencia, Kan. 

PERKINS, George G., Tacoma, Wn., to Blair, Neb. 
Accepts. 

PLATT, Henry D., Franklin, Neb., to supply in River- 
ton. Accepts, 

PORTER, T. Arthur, Maquoketa, Lo., to Rochester, Wis. 

SCHOPPRH, W. Gleason, Helena, Mont., to Ravenna, O. 
“RO hae to begin work Dec. 1. 

SMITH, John H B., to remain in Pittsburg, Kan, 

STEWART, Wilson R., Yale Divinity School, to King’s 
Higtiway Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 

THOMAS, Thomas VD, Ked Oak, Io., to the South Side 
Ch. of that place. Accepts, and bas begun work. 

TICKNOR, O. E, to Eustis, Neb. Accepts. ‘ 

TROW, William A., formerly of Albany, Ore., to Sher- 
burne, N.Y, Accepts. 

WALKER, Zachary T., Alto Pass, Ill, to Frankfort. 
Accepts. 

WHEELWRIGHT, Sydney A., Chicago Seminary, to 
Preston and Green Island, Io. Accepts. 

WILSON, Clinton W., Lyons, Jo., accepts call to First 
Cb., Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

WOODWELL, George M., York, Me., to Bridgton, Ac- 


cepts 
YOUNG, Arthur G., Melville, N.D., to Harvey. Ac- 


cepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


BORDEN, Mrs. M. J., 0. Albuquerque, N. M., Nov. 8. 
Seah Rey. Messrs, M, R. Gaines, E. H. Ashmun, G. E. 

irlew. 

BREWER, Frank §., 0. South Glastonbury, Ct., Nov. 13. 
Sermon, Dr. C., M. Lamson; other parts, Rey. Messrs, 
C, H. barber, O. W. Means, John Barstow, M. W.Jaco- 
bus and Prot. 0, 8. Beardslee. 

BROKENSHIRE, W N., and SMILEY, Samuel R., o. 
Carthage, N. Y., Nov. 18. Parts. Rev. Messrs. J. B. 
Felt, W. D, Eddy, G. A. Shaw. 

CREDEFORD, George H., i. Winthrop, Me., Nov. 14. 
Sermon, Dr, Smith Baker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. VM. Howe, G. Y. Washburn, Edward Chase. 

DWIGHT, Charles A. s., i. Closter, N. J., Noy. 13. 
Sermon, Dr, A, H. Bradford; other parts, Rev, Messrs. 
H, s. Bliss, U. A. Savage, W. F. Cooley, 8. L. Loomis. 

LEWIS, E. J., 7. Storrs, Ct., Nov. 14. 

OXNAKD, Henry E., 0. North New Portland, Me., Nov. 
13. Sermon, Rev. J. A. Jones; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. T. G. Mitchell, J. H. Matthews, E. R. Smith, 
E. R. Stearns. 

REID, David C., 7. Leicester, Mass., Nov. 15. Sermon, 
Dr. Elijah Horr; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. H. 
Coolidge, G. HB. Gould, D. D., 8. W. Brown, J. H. Reid. 


Resignations. 


BARSTOW, John, Glastonbury, Ct. Accepts call to 
Medford, Mass. 

BROWN, Oliver, Walnut Hill, North Yarmouth, Me. 

COOPER, Jobn H., Andover, O. 

DEXTER, William H., Park Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
withdraws resignation. 

HALL, Albert E., Conway, N. H. 

LOOMIS, Klihu, Chesterfield, Mass. 

MARCH, Daniel, First Ch., Woburn, Mass., to retire 
from active service. 

OAKLEY, E. Roper, Vershire, Vt. 

QUEEN, Charles N , Fort Scott, Kan., to accept call to 
Plymouth Ch., Guthrie, Okl. 

VILLIERS, J. Charles, Ottawa, Kan., withdraws resigna- 


tion. 
WARNER, W. J., Grace Ch., Chicago, Il. 


Churches Organized. 
BALTIMORE, Md., Fourth, Nov. 14. Twenty-two mem- 


bers 
FRANKFORT, [ll. Fighteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BARTLETT, Ernest C., Andover Seminary, has been 
engaged to supply in Chelmsturd, Mass., until next 
summer. The congregation gave him a cordial recep- 
tion last week. 

BUCKHAM, John W., Salem, Mass., was recently given 
a purse otf #75 in gold, by his congregation, on his 
birthday. 

CRAWFORD, Sidney, Rutland, Mass., has received a 
generous sum of money from his church fora trip to 
Marietta, O., to search for the descendants of Gen, 
Rufus Putnam. He will be away about three weeks. 

DODD, Leonard, Lyndon, Vt., has withdrawn from the 
Methodist and joined the Congregational chureh in 
this town. He is pastor elect of the church in Iras- 


burg. 

KETCHAM, Henry, after a successful six months’ work 
in the West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., preached his 
farewell sermon, Nov.4. He returns to St. Paul, Minn. 

MUNSON, Myron A. formerly ot Cheshire, Ct., has re- 
moved to New Haven. 

NYE, George b., and wife, Marion, Mass., celebrated 
their golden wedding, Oct. 27. Mr. Nye has been a 
deacon in the church seventy-four years, 


<> 


OBERLIN’S INSTITUTE OF OHRISTIAN 
SOCIOLOGY. 


The large audiences which filled the Second , 


Church to attend the Institute of Christian 
Sociology, Noy. 14, 15, are a proof of the gen- 
eral interest in the subject. At least 150 came 
from other places, including New York, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus and 
Toledo. The first afternoon, after a brief ad- 
dress of welcome by President Ballantine, was 
oceupied in discussing the propriety of form- 
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ing a summer school of sociology, to be held 
next year in Oberlin. The project seemed to 
be strongly favored. A powerful address was 
delivered by Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg upon 
the Solution of the Social Problem by Evolu- 
tion. The fact that the speaker is the author 
of the first book ever published upon Chris- 
tian sociology, and has a wide acquaintance 
with sociological movements both in Europe 
and America, made his address perhaps the 
most important of the institute. He urged 
the limitation of the social problem to that 
which is actually attainable, and defined it, 
in general, as such an improvement of social 
conditions as will remove unjust social dis- 
tinctions and will realize the best ideal of 
society. Changes must come about by evolu- 
tion, and not by revolution, There must be 
first an évolution of the individual. This has 
already taken place to some extent. The new 
restlessness of working men is not because 
their environment is more unfavorable than 
it used to be, but because the men themselves 
have changed and outgrown their old environ- 
ment. There can be no evolution in society 
except as it is secured in the individual. This 
will result in the evolution of new organiza- 
tions, which must be based, not upon class 
interest, but must include those in all classes 
who are truly devoted to the welfare of soci- 
ety. There must be industrial or economic 
evolution securing some more equable dis- 
tribution of the products of labor, and there 
must also be an evolution of the functions of 
the state, so that those industries which really 
belong to the public shall be controlled by 
the public. 

Dr. Josiah Strong spoke upon the Relation 
of Capital and Labor. He showed that 
Christ’s law of service is the fundamental 
principle to which both capital and labor 
must conform. Men must not do business 
simply to make money, but they must recog- 
nize that production and distribution are 
great functions of society to which men must 
unselfishly devote their lives. As the minis- 
ter incidentally gets a living while he preaches 
the gospel, so, and only so, must the business 
man get a living as he does the business 
which the welfare of society demands. 

Dr. H. M. Tenney explained why Oberlin 
is pecnliarly interested in Christian sociology. 
He showed from the covenant of the founders 
of the Oberlin colony that their aims were 
those which modern Christian sociology sets 
before itself. Professor Thomas of Oberlin 
discussed clearly the subject matter of sociol- 
ogy, showing its connection with related 
sciences. He emphasized the fact that, while 
the church has the principle by which all 
social problems must be solved, it has not yet 
the program. Even if every man had fully 
the spirit of Jesus there would still be great 
social problems to solve. 

Dr. L. C Warner presented a paper upon 
the Relation between Capital and Labor, 
whose practical suggestions were among the 
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most valuable of the institute. He advocated 
profit sharing as more feasible than co-opera- 
tive production, and urged the necessity of 
cultivating thrift and economy among wage- 
earners, and of taking measures to bring them 
under educational influences outside of work 
hours. He was followed by Mr. Z. Swift 
Holbrook of Chicago, who made an incisive 
criticism of theoretical sociology for arrogating 
to itself the name science and absurdly under- 
taking to make itself a unification of all 
knowledge. He maintained that it had never 
yet produced a single practical suggestion for 
use in the emergencies of our present critical 
situation. In contrast he presented strongly 
the practical aims of Christian sociology. 

Dr. Gladden closed the institute with one 
of his clear, comprehensive discussions, tak- 
ing as his subject Religion and Wealth. He 
noted the feeling prevalent among some Chris- 
tian people that riches and sanctity are in- 
consistent, but showed that inasmuch as 
wealth is generally a development of the re- 
sources of God’s earth, in the production of 
utilities at least, men are co-workers with 
God, performing a religions service. Wealth 
is now distributed practically by the rule of 
the strongest, whereas it ought to be distrib- 
uted to each according to his ability to use 
it beneficently and productively. The func- 
tion of wealth is to secure perfection of char- 
acter and the promotion of social welfare. 


MASSAOHUSETTS ENDEAVORERS IN 
PALL RIVER, 


A real foretaste of ‘‘ Boston ’95” was af- 
forded the Christian Endeavor delegates of 
the old Bay State at their ninth annual con- 
vention on Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week. The threatening skies, which continu- 
ally proved unfavorable to the visitors, may 
have been an obstacle in the way of a fairer 
view of the “city of spindles,” but at no time 
did the rain dissolve or dampen the earnest, 
united spirit which characterizes the hosts of 
Christian Endeavor. The provision of the 
home societies was no less complete than their 
reception was hospitable, and by the warm 
words of welcome by the pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Jubb, the 1,300 blue-badged delegates were 
made to feel that for two days, at least, Cen- 
tral Church was their home. 

In the review of the three lines of special 
effort during the past year—missionary, tem- 
perance and junior—outlined by the presi- 
dent of the State Union, Mr. A. R. Smith, 
naught but unstayed progress was seen, and 
by him and others it was made evident that 
Massachusetts has indeed honored the socie- 
ties of the nation by her invitation to them 
for their next annual rally. 

The first addresses of the convention, by 
Miss E. D. McLaurin and Rev. Smith Baker, 
D. D., may be appropriately compared as giy- 
ing special emphasis on the one hand to the 
joy of Christian service in the church, where 
consecration means complete self-surrender 
and the assertion of self in active effort; and 
on the other to the duty of the church toward 
the Endeavor Society as its nursery, the place 
where the Christian gifts of young people are 
developed, and where the pastor should be, 
not only to enjoy its privileges but to set it to 
work. For that comparatively new branch of 
the young people’s work, good citizenship, an 
inspiring motto was given by Rev. A. CG. 
Dixon “ Workers together with God,” from 
which the lesson is to awaken from inactivity, 
discover the best that is in ourselves and, tak- 
ing a place on God’s side, to work aggres- 
sively. That some of the State societies had 
already been working according to these very 
suggestions was fittingly noticed by the pre- 
sentation of banners again to the same coun- 
ties which led last year, but in the reverse 
order—to Bristol for the largest gain in the 
junior department and to Worcester for like 
progress in the senior, The day closed with 
~a spirited address by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
whose theme was an encouragement to young 
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Christians to bind themselves to their ideals 
and faith with the chain of Christ. 

The sessions of the second day began with 
earnestness in the sunrise prayer meeting, and 
the subjects of the morning, the Pledge, 
Committee Work, and Our Consecration, by 
Prof. A. R. Wells, and Messrs. C. N. Goodrich 
and F. F. Davidson, were such as to stimulate 
an intense interest in the reports of the dis- 
trict secretaries, who told what had actually 
been done and how more could be accom- 
plished next year. The largest prospect, how- 
ever, which now loomed up was Boston ’95, 
by Rev. C, P. Mills. Referring to the antici- 
pated meeting as an “ inter-planetary conven- 
tion,’’ he described it as one not of a single 
city or State, but of New England, and for 
the whole country. As mention was made of 
the transfer of the meeting from the land of 
the sunset to that of sunrise, the audience 
was aroused to.great enthusiasm, which 
reached its highest pitch at the allusion to 


the committee of ’95 already at work under 


its chairman, Mr. 8. B. Capen of Boston, to 
whom, as an assurance of success, the conven- 
tion seemed at this time to pledge its heartiest 
co-operation. 

The best things in many societies were 
named during the open parliament conducted 
by Rey. J. L. Hill, D. D. Among them were: 
a zealous missionary spirit, large beneyo- 
lences, a system of calling, an Endeavor 
chorus in the church services, a relief com- 
mittee, a weekly offering, and a young men’s 
committee. The call of young men was de- 
scribed by Rev. A. W. H. Hodder as one for 
preparation and practice, of specialists to a 
special purpose. One of the purposes, Tem- 
perance, was the subject of anaddress by Rey. 
Frederick Woods. By him and by the tem- 
perance superintendent, Mr. F. W. Walsh, 
more opposition was urged on the part of the 
church and the society against the saloon. A 
view of life in India was given by Miss 
Armstrong, who has lived many years in that 
country and who appeared in the costume of 
an Indian princess, and spoke often in the 
native language. In the junior hour, during 
which Mrs. E. W. Darst presided, an address 
by Mrs. J. E. Tuttle showed the necessity of 
the best methods in the work for children, and 
gave assurance of better results in junior 
work than in any other. Miss Jerome held 
the eyes of the junior delegation throughout 
her blackboard talk, and interested the con- 
gregation greatly by the exercises which she 
had arranged for the juniors themselves, In- 
termediate work was also presented by Mr. 
C. E. Colles, and the last address was by Rev. 
W.R. Taylor, D. D., president of the New 
York State C. E. Union, on the Formative 
Principle as seen in tendency, character and 
life in the home and the church. The closing 
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consecration service, led by Secretary Baer, 
received its impressiveness in the fact that 
every Endeavorer present had an opportunity 
to pledge himself to more consecrated service 
next year. In the First Christian meeting 
house, near the Central, a simultaneous meet- 
ing was addressed on the last evening by Rey. 
A. T. Pierson, D. D., and a consecration sery- 
ice was led by Rev. Lawrence Phelps. 

Not the least attractive feature of the con- 
vention was the special music, instrumental 
and vocal, arranged by the Fall River socie- 
ties, and the decorations, floral and patriotic, 
in which the red, white and blue were every- 
where conspicuous. The devotional services 
were marked by devout sincerity and were a 
fitting opening to each session, and the con- 
gregations were large and unusually enthusi- 
astic. The work of another year, under the 
watchword, ‘‘ Advance Endeavor,” will be 
directed by Mr. C, E, Allen, as president, to 
its close at the next convention in Pittsfield. 


H. H. S. 


There is no more democratic virtue than to 
consecrate private fortune to public culture. 
—President G. Stanley Hall. 


THE most simple and safe remedy for a cough 
or throat trouble is ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They possess real merit. 


A Perfect Cure 


Indigestion, Catarrh, and Sick 
Headache Ended 


Hood’s Sarsanarilla Becomes the 
Household Medicine. 


“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla since last June 
for indigestion, catarrh and sick headache, and it 
has made me feel like a new woman. When f{ com- 
menced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I did not have 
any appetite and for years [ had to be very carefal 
about my diet. Now I can eat any kind of food 
without any distress afterwards. I had a very 


Severe Case of Catarrh 
and this with my indigestion brought on frequent 
much, but since taking several bottles of Hood’s 
00d’s 4a760- 
weeeee parilla 
say it has cured me of my 
catarrh and otbertroubles. 
suffered as I have will take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
haye recommended it to several of my friends who 
Other members of the family have also taken it 
with beneficial results.’ Miss Gracn WILSON, 


attacks of sick headache. They bothered me very 
Sarsaparilla, I am glad to Cu res 

I hope every one that has Dee a a 
have taken it and found it just as I recommended it. 
Hainesville, N.J. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills are the best family cathartic and 
liver medicine. Harmless, reliable, sure. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The announcement of a bond issue has been 
made and the event adds another to the con- 
siderable list of remedial measures which 
have been effected during the past two years, 
and which, if not immediately, will in time 
be reflected in a better business, conducted on 
a sound basis of good money, solvent treasury 
and freedom from tariff legislation. The 
treasury needs the proceeds of the new loan, 
not so much to protect its ordinary cash 
balance, which would probably suffice to 
carry the department along till the results 
of the new tariff can be felt, as to guard 
against a probable large demand through the 
winter for redemption in gold of large amounts 
of notes. The demand for redemption is ex- 
pected to come from bankers who want the 
gold to export, and the export in turn will be 
due to trade conditions and continued with- 
drawal of European capital. The bond issue 
will have a marked tendency to check the 
export movement, and may, by inspiring con- 
fidence abroad, reduce it to small proportions. 
No more satisfactory event could have been 
provided than this bond sale at this time. 

Currency matters are expected to furnish 
the material for the coming presidential mes- 
sage to Congress. It is believed that an aban- 
donment of the plan of issuing government 
notes, redeemable on demand, will be recom- 
mended, with provision for retiring all now 
outstanding; also, that, as a substitute, there 
will be proposed a larger volume of national 
bank notes, with the laws governing their 
issue so changed as to make their circulation 
profitable. Itis doubtfulif any such measures 


can be put through Congress at the coming’ 


short session, but the agitation of the question 
is certain and will result in legislation of a 
more or less radical type sooner or later. 

Bradstreet’s reports better prices for a num- 
ber of articles, including wheat and some 
other farmers’ products. There has been a 
smart spurt in the Fall River market for print 
cloths, sales having recently been 420,000 
piéces in a single week, against a current pro- 
duction of 190,000 pieces; prices also have been 
firm. Wool is quoted as fairly firm. There 
is a general toue of strength to the trade situa- 
tion, as a whole, with no buoyancy, however. 
Sentiment is bolderand encourages holders to 
stick for their prices. 

The report of expert accountant Little, upon 
‘the condition of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad property, is harsh to a degree. It 
is probably truer than anything of the sort we 
have before had. When we get the bare facts 
we find that the property has not earned the 
interest in full on its first mortgage bonds in 
the past fiscal year, and we know it is doing 
much worse this year. The system is heavily 
encumbered. It is evident that the reorgani- 
zation knife will have to be used unsparingly. 
First mortgages will have to fund their inter- 
est coupons, second mortgages will have to 
be made into income bonds or preferred 
stock and the common stock will have to be 
roundly assessed. Even then the Atchison 
will be unable to pay its way in hard times 
until some of its parasitical branches are re- 
moved or their charges similarly treated. 


OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK. 


Rev. George Batchelor of Lowell has been elected 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 


The Sunday afternoon meetings of the Y. M.C. A. 
at Portland are developing marked spiritual inter- 
est, the average attendance for the past month be- 
ing nearly 400 men, There have been conversions 
at nearly every meeting, the number thus far being 
about, seventy-five. A promising Y. W.C.A. has 
_ recently been successfully organized, with Miss 
Martha E. Tealas secretary. The amount of aggres- 
sive spiritual work is increasing in Portland from 
year to year. An evangelistic prayer meeting Sun- 
day morning in the “Sail Loft” at the wharves is 
unsurpassed in the city as a converting agency, 
reaching sailors and the rougher classes of work- 
men. 


The Massachusetts Sunday Protective League has 
been advised to change its name and enlarge its 
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work to cover New England. If the friends of the 
Lord’s Day in these six States think such an organ- 
ization wise and called for by the increasing secu- 
larization of the day, they are invited to address 
the president, C. B. Botsford, 25 Hawley Street, 
Boston, A circular note of inquiry has been sent 
to influential citizens, and encouraging replies have 
been received. The league is co-operating with a 
sort of vigilance committee, representing fifteen 
important organizations, that is seeking to do away 
with the Sunday performances in the Boston thea- 
ters. 


A meeting of the finance committee of the 
Connecticut Bible Society was held in Hartford, 
Nov. 7. The secretary, Mr. W. H. Gilbert, and 
the treasurer, Mr. C. EB. Miller, stated the recent 
work and the present condition of the society. 
Results of great value were reported from Nauga- 
tuck, Hamden and East Windsor. In the latter 
town three visitors were employed among the whole 
population of 2,853. Many persons openly gave 
themselves to Christ, one mission Sunday school was 
organized and a few neighborhood prayer mectings 
were established. The interest increased to the 
close of the canvass. The workers remained about 
a week, holding meetings and visiting among the 
people, and the last efforts seemed specially suc- 
cessful. ‘The work of the society has just been aus- 
piciously opened in Wallingford, and in several 
towns the calls are pressing but the funds are lack- 
ing. The receipts of the society for the last six 
mouths were $3,397—$180 more than last year—and 
the disbursements $3,222. The liabilities, which 
call for an immediate increase of funds, amount to 
about $900, mostly for Bibles, for which there has 
been an unusual eall of late. The society systemat- 
ically searches out all families in every neglected 
corner of the State, sending earnest, trained and 
consecrated workers to spread the message of 
Christian love. 
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Beloit College has greatly stre: gthened its 
department of music by securing Prof. B. D. 
Allen of Worcester, Mass., for many years 
organist of Union Church and also of the 
Worcester Festivals. 
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FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5} per cent., payable semi-annually, 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowlege of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


9% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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JAMES MO OOSH, D.D., LL. D. 


The college of New Jersey, at Princeton, at two 
crucial epochs of its life felt the vivifying influence 
of presidents who were Scotchmen— Witherspoon in 
the last century and MeCosh in this. orn in 
Ayrshire in 1811, educated at Glasgow and Hdin- 
burgh Universities, a favorite pupil of Thomas 
Chalmers and Sir William Hamilton, he entered the 
ministry of the church of Scotland in 1835. In 1843 
he was one of the leaders in the great, noble Free 
Church movement. As early as 1850 he began to 
publish works revealing his power as a metapby- 
sician, giving promise of the high rank as such 
which he was to attain later, and securing for bim 
the post of professor of logic and metaphysics in 
“Queen’s College, Belfast. There he taught with 
success until 1868, when called to Princeton. In 
this latter institution he wrought a wonderful trans- 
formation, affecting its curriculum, its financial 
strength, and its breadth of horizon, for he was 
hospitable to scientific investigation anda defender 
of theistic evolution when the theory had few ex- 
ponents and fewer friends in this country. 

He retired trom the presidency of Princeton in 
April, 1888, honored and personally beloved. Since 
then he has continued to write on philosophical 
themes. He was a man of pronounced individual- 
ity, of great force and acumen, and had unusual 
power to command respect from alumni and under- 
graduates. He died at Princeton, Nov. 16. 

REY. 


RICHARD W. JENKYN, 


The churchin Rockland, Me.,is sorely bereft in the 
death of its pastor, which occurred at East Corivth, 
Nov. 16, at the early age of forty-one. Mr. Jenkyn 
was of Welsh birth and godly ancestry. The boy 
became a Christian at ten, and at tifteen began 
preaching to the humble miners in his native vil- 
lage. Shortly after the family came to Lanstord, 
Pa., and while Richard worked in the mines he 
still cherished his early desire to becomea minister 
and often preached to the Welsh church in Lans- 
ford. Feeling the need of more education, he 
studied in various schools and eventually tuok a 
full theological course at Bangor Seminary, gradu- 
ating in 1874. After this he had several short pas- 
torates in Maine, and one of eight yearsin Gardiner. 
He began work in Rockland in February, 1892, and 
there, as elsewhere, won a host of friends by 
his earnestness of purpose and consecration of 
spirit. He was-chaplain of the Second Maine Regi- 
ment, A son and two daughters remain to mourn 
his loss. 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP, LL.D. 


Mr. Winthrop, the great great-grandson of John 
Winthrop, was born in Boston, May 12, 1809, and 
died in Boston, Nov.16. A graduate of Harvard, a 
student under Daniel Webster, a representative in 
the General Court of Massachusetts, for ten yearsa 
member of the national House of Representatives, 
and for two years its Speaker, and for a time Daniel 
Webster’s successor in the Senate, his attainments 
and record at one time made him a figure of com- 
manding proportions. But, like Webster, he failed 
to lead the ethical sentiment of his State at a time 
when it was making history rapidly, and in the re- 
crystallization of parties preceding and during the 
war he was left one side, still honored for his purity 
of life, his culture and his philanthropy, but no 
longer a political leader, His later years have been 
notable for his services as an orator on great na- 
tional occasions, such as at P}y mouth in 1870 and at 
Yorktown in 1881, for his discriminating eulogies of 
the great dead, for his services as president of 
great philanthropic and educational societies, such 
as the Peabody Fund, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the Boston Provident Association, etc. His 
church relations were with the Episcopalians. . 

In his death Massachusetts loses her first citizen, 
and a typical product of the virtues and attain- 
ments of her founders. 


WILLIAM GREENOUGH TAYLOR SHEDD, D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. W.G.T. Shedd, one of the most eminent theo- 
logians in America, was as widely known in the 
Congregational as in the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, and has been the theological teacher of a large 
number of ministers in both bodies. He was born 
in Acton, Mass., June 21, 1820, graduated from the 
University of Vermont, 1839, and from Andover 
Seminary in 1843. He was professor of English 
literature in that university from 1845 to-1852, when, 
after a year as professor of rhetoric in Auburn 
Seminary, he occupied the chair of ecclesiastical 
-history im Andover Seminary till 1862. From 1863 to 
1874 he was professor of Biblical) literature in Union 
Seminary, New York. He was then transferred to 
the chair of systematic theology in the same insti- 
tution, resigning four years ago. He held two brief 
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pastorates of a year each, with the Congregational 
church of Brandon, Vt., and with the Brick Church, 
Presbyterian, New York. Dr. Shedd was a Calvin- 
ist of the tyye of the last generation and earnestly 
resisted efforts to revise the Westminster Confes- 
sion. He was a voluminous writer, mainly on Bib- 
lical and theological topics, his last and greatest 
work, his system of Dogmatic Theology, in three 
volumes, having been completed about a year ago. 
He died at his home in New York City, Nov. 17. 
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OALENDAR. 


National Municipal League, Minneapolis, Dec. 8- 
10. 

National Civil Service Reform League, Chicago, 
Dec. 12, 13. 

American Historical 
Dec. 26-28. 

American Economic Association, New York City, 
Dec. 26-29. 
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is very large. The Persian, 
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Carpets were personally se- 
lected by our representative in 
the East, and on that account 
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Association, Washington, 
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PLATE CLEANING CABINET, 


a complete outfit for cleaning sil- 
verware. There’s a way of ob- 
taining it without cost. Write us 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 John St., New Yorks 


Shepard, 
Norwell 
& Co. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


This week we will make a great dis- 
play in our beautiful New Upholstery 
Rooms of 

India Tabourets, 

Stools, Tea Tables, 
Odd Chairs, 


and Divans, 

And the finest stock of CUSHIONS. 
ever shown in Boston. Cushions. 
are made up in our own workrooms, 


and are original in shapes and cover- 
ings, viz.: Satin Damasks, Corah Silks, 
Hand-Printed Velvets, Tapestri.s and 
Decorative Art Silks, including some 
magnificent pillows for wedding gifts. 
This superb exhibition is most gratify- 
ing to all. 


Third Floor. 


Shepard, Norwell & €o., 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


DEMOREST 
Newing Machine, 


Price SIs I 9. 50. 


Agency Removed From 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S 


— nN 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston, 
284 BOYLSTON STREET, Boston, 
393 BROAD WAY, South Boston, 

412 HARVAE® STREFKT, Cambridge, 
2206 WASHINGTON ST., Boxbury, 
19 GALEN S’tCREET, Watertown, 


— Wil Dit — 


Lewando’s 
French Dyeing & Cleansing Establishment. 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 


333 To 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY UNTIL DECEMBER IST 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOY. 16. 


The leader, Mrs. C. H. W. Wood, read from 
Numbers the account of the distribution of 
the tabernacle service, special attention being 
directed to what may be considered the more 
trivial parts of that service, as the care of the 
tent-pins and the cords. Not all can be offi- 
cers or missionaries, but the tent-pins and 
cords are always to be looked after, and our 
Lord regards with approval faithful minor 
service. 

Miss Clara L, Brown of Niigata, Japan, and 
the girls’ school at this station being men- 
tioned in the prayer calendar, information 
was given concerning them. Under existing 
circumstances it has seemed wise to discon- 
tinue the school for the present, but it is be- 
lieved that the time will soon come when the 
people themselves will desire to have it re- 
sumed and will assume its support. Miss 
Brown was summoned to Kobé last spring, to 
take up Dr. Holbrook’s work, while the latter 
was absent for a burried trip to the United 
States, caring for a missionary who was ill. 
Miss Brown, while very much at home in a 
school, turns with delight to evangelistic 
work and will find no lack of service to be 
rendered. She was earnestly remembered in 
prayer as Mrs. Gulliver, with a heart warm 
toward teachers and schools, sought heaven’s 
blessing upon her and “‘the pupils of the dis- 
banded school,’’ and as Mrs. Kellogg, with 
kindred sympathy, named ber at the mercy 
seat. 

North China, too, came in for its share of 
interest, and many brief prayers were offered. 
A story was told of the father of one of the 
young women in that mission, who writes 
brave letters to his daughter, encouraging her 
to stand at her post. Interesting impressions 
of the Montclair meeting were given by sev- 
eral who had been present. Mrs. Thompson 
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alluded to a letter from Mrs. Beach of North 
China, written five years ago, and published 
in a late number of the Advance, relating to 
the young empress, whose sad death has re- 
cently been reported. The spirit of the hour 
seemed to culminate in the hymn, ‘‘O Master, 
let me walk with Thee.” ; 


pany in New York the other day, and found their 
advertising man quite ready to throw a crumb of 
comfort into the publishers’ basket. It seems that 
a lady conducting the household column in one of 
our weekly journals bad recently visited a sister in 
one of the Massachusetts cities, who had her home 
on an upper floor of a modern apartment house. 
She was explaining that she had just arranged to 
take a suite below, and naively remarked, “It is‘a 
little higher in price, but—’” Here her bright 
son, who was playing abont the floor, broke in with, 
“ Why, mamma, that’s what Ferris’s boy says to the 
owl.” That wise bird seems to have somewhat im- 
pressed the rising generation of Massachusetts, 
which counts one to the credit of advertising. See? 
We smiled benignly as we said good-by to the genial 
advertising man. By the way, do our readers take 
notice of the “‘ Ferris’s boy and owl,” as they appear 
in all their glory on another page? 


NO more guess work seasoning. 
Spiced Seasoning, sold everywhere. 


Use Bell’s 


“What makes my lamp 
smell so!’’ Wrong chimney, 
probably. ‘Index to Chim- 
neys”’ will tell you. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


WitH A COMBINATION 
“SWEET HOME” SOAR 


Ve DOZEN EACH REGULAR SIZE KNIVES, FORKS AND TEASPOONS; 3 TABLE SPOONS; 


2 BUTTER KNIFE; 1 GOLD-LINED SUGAR SPOON, 


BEAUTIFUL PATTERN, 


RARE AND (OMPLETE ASSORTMENT. 
THERE |S BUT ONE QUALITY OF SILVERWARE BEARING THE TRADE-MARK OF 


“ROGERS BROS., 1847. A1> 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, W 
VENEER BACK. THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER 


FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 8% INCHESs WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ON 


ora Chautauguean esk FRE 


Most poputaR DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 5 FEET HIGH, 


2% FEET WIDE, 10/2 INCHES DEEP. 
Jue ComBINATION Box Contanys 


9 0 
Om ASCy ay tava Rocienr’ Re erain tre» 


On A CARO EATER FREE, 


y, poz. LARKIN'S TAR Soap... 
4 POD’ ae a epth OF Dania 45 


ITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 
E GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 
"witH A COMBINATION 


NBox OF 
“SWEET F40ME” SOAP. 


YOU USE i ”” ED FOR WASHING LaDtes’ 
soo Bans’ Sweet Hom’'Som $599] wlieZitrmun’Sone™ 4g | TRIAL lies 
THE SOAPS | ~ ENOUGH TO ee SUNDRY ARTY One W,P08 MODJESKA Cotn Crea, > “Fieanien 
full YmPOseS IT HAS NO SUpeRigese = | 1 JAR Cures Charen ey 25 | YOU PAY the retail 
HO ee WHITE WOOLEN Son’ 500TH HO OESKA TOOTH Poot caching 
cmon | Cayce Beste Soin, 20 | via Rests 2S | Tone, aitmidalemens 
PREMIUM | 9 PKGS Bray insure me moeR> go | , THE Sawisn ROSE Sacher Farm: ? ; 
CANHOY_y SIMPLE~ EASY EFp eric su NapoLeon Shaving SER: 28 profits are returned to 
THIRTY 7, MODJESKA COMPLEXION Sc 4 Srick BANG S0AR-'49. | you in valuable pre- 
| a PeQUIsiTE FOR in AND cHiupRen? 60 ae DREN GR te “— | miums, so well bought 
La ports lola RODIESKA Pearug 2 siceomens FOUGHT at Misbpin as to save you half the 
BEFORE DLA ENGLISH CAST SINS AD | Ty EMIUN worth ar eran, $10.00 regular retail prices. 
'  20rQneME OATMEAL Tote Saat 30 PR of $10 00 ¢ PREMIUM 10.09 The Larkin plan saves 
BILL 1S DUE. | poz. EuTe TOILET Soap, -- 2°38 We Gratis. $2000 oe an ree 
adds VALUE; every 


middleman adds COST. The publishers of this paper know every claim is sustained by the facts. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it 
receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present 


is not asked—but if you remit in advance, you will 
for the lady of the house, and shipment same day 


order isreceived. The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument or 


comment if the box or premium you select does not prove all expected. 


premiums free upon application. 


Booklet illustrating other 


Write your order like this, TODAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF «« SWEET 


HOME’’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the 


{cy If after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and 
I will remit you $10.00 ; if not, I will notify you goods 
making no charge for what I have used.”’ 


Name, 


(DTD Ooh.) ON 
TURTLE Oe a 


the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
are subject to your order and you must remove them, 


eb ISLLCCUNIV Ole eee 
Ea Ra Wik Sti Ot Xt 8 State, 


EstFincon wo, THE T AARKIN:- SOAP WF G: C- BurrAloNy 
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i nternat nal 
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59745 Rummer Ht, 
Adjoining C.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


Rich Furs « 
Cloth Garments. 


GREAT VARIETY. 
SPECIAL STYLES. 
MODERATE PRICKS. 


Rugs, Robes and Mats, 


COMPRISING 


ROYAL BENGAL and MONGOLIAN 
TIGERS, ASIATIC and MANCHURIAN 
LEOPARDS, IRBIS, POLAR, BLACK and 
GRIZZLY BEARS, and the _ various 
FOXES, 


Also many other rare pelts. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-Lined Overcoats 
and Small Furs, Coachmen’s Capes, 
Caps and Cloves. 


frterrational 


ir Company 
BITS Summer St; 
Adjoining €.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 
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SOLID 


Exclusive 
SILVER Patterns 
AND 
FORKS | Substantial 


SPO0 NS pacar 
BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St.. Boston. 


Douci.as 


NO SQUEAKING 


SH 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 


. 34.9550 FINECALF&KANGARND. 
$ 3,59 POLICE, 3 SoLe 


$2.WORK] 
$28 ee ee EN, 


$2.$].25 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES. 
\s ° res JES ° 
$250 2.91.22 G 
$32 BEST DONGOLA 
NS, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
“W-L.*DOUGLAS, 
ee BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Deaglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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BOSTON-MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


What Can the Churches Learn from Uni- 
versity Settlements? was the question con- 
sidered last Monday, an able paper by Rev. 
A. E. Cross being the first contribution. 
Among the strong features of settlement 
work the speaker mentioned social consecra- 
tion, neighborliness and social sincerity. We 
find here, he said, an enthusiastic desire to 
share all advantages of education and envi- 
ronment with those less favored. The neigh- 
borly spirit has almost disappeared in our 
cities, owing to lack of time and the rapid 
shifting of population, but the latter fact fur- 
nishes all the greater opportunity for distrib- 
uting noble influences broadcast throughout 
the land. ‘‘ Elevation by contact’ is simply 
a new presentation of the old principle of per- 
sonal influence. If by university extension 
the knowledge of the educated classes is 
brought to the ignorant, why may not the 
graces of the Christian life be brought close 
to those destitute of them by neighborly con- 
tact, resulting in character extension? The 
workers at the settlements are mediators be- 
tween the classes. They strike a mighty 
blow at class prejudice, and through them the 
poor come to look upon. the rich as men like 
themselves, Our churches by failing to min- 
gle with the Jower classes sometimes appear 
to preach love but to practice indifference. 
The laboring man is quick to distinguish be- 
tween what is done for him with a view to 
building up the church and what is done for 
his own sake. The church is not really indif- 
ferent to the industrial questions which are 
so closely identified with the laboring classes, 
and itis through increased interest in these 
and kindred matters that she must depend 
for her future hold upon the working man. 

Rey. C. L. Morgan resented the imputation 
of hypocrisy in the church, and claimed that 
any work which keeps the cross of Christ in 
the background is built upon a false founda- 
tion. Rey. H. E. Barnes essayed to pour oil 
upon the troubled waters by insisting that 
the workers both in church and settlement 
are seeking the same end, the only difference 
being that of emphasis in methods, With his 
accustomed fervor Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
spoke in favor of the settlements, which he 
considered a department of church work, 
largely preparatory in its nature and dealing 
with a class who without it would not be ina 
condition to receive spiritual truth. 

Here Mr. R. A. Woods of the Andover 
House was called for, and said that the uni- 
versity settlements are trying to take along 
look forward to the commonwealth of the fu- 
ture, and to build into the lives of those 
around them what will make them sensitive 
and open to the influences of the gospel. He 
contrasted the situation in England, with its 
Anglo-Saxon laborers, with the far graver 
problem in this country, where our working 
men are separated from the better classes by 
gulfs of racial and religious prejudice. 

Rev. H. H. Leavitt emphasized the impor- 


Ask for the 


MERIDEN 


BRITANNIA CO’S 
Silver Plate “That Wears.” 


Tea Sets, Chafing Dishes, Candelabra, Library 
and Toilet Articles, etc., also 
Spoons, 


: 847 Forks, &c. 


“ 1847’? on spoons, &c., identifies the old origi- 

nal Rogers quality, famous for its wear. 

If you are unable to procure these goods 

from your dealer, we shall be glad to furnish 

necessary information. 

Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., New York, 148 State St., Chicago, 


134 Sutter St., San Francisco, also Hamilton, Ont., 
and London, England, 


Rogers Bros. 
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tance of keeping the cross at the front, and the 
meeting closed after a few words from Mr, 
Morgan and Mr. Cross reiterating and ex- 
plaining points which they had previously 
made» The discussion, though sharp, was 
maintained throughout in a kindly spirit. 


Poor digestion leads to nervousness, fretfulness, 
peevishness, chronic dyspepsia and great misery, 
ood’s Sarsaparilla is the remedy. It tones thestomach, 
creates an appetite,and gives a relishto food. It makes 
pure blood and gives healthy action to all the organs of 
the body. Take Hood’s for Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures, 


Hoop’s PiLus, become the favorite cathartic with 
every one who tries them. 25 cents. 
sh 


The Tubular Dasu Lamp No.13 of the S. 
G. & L.Co. is equally good asa Side Lamp 
or Hand Lantern. Has a powerful reflec- 
tor and either a plain or Bull’s-Eye globe. 
Won’t blow out in strongest wind, and 
can be filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the globe. 
Throws light 200 feet straight ahead. 

Buy it, of your dealer. He has it, or can get it 
for you if you insist, Send for our catalogue. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 


Appetizing 


Ge 
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Carving Set. 

Dezen of Fruit Knives, 

(heese Plate and Scoop. 

Pair of Cut Glass Knife Rests. 
Pair of Oil and Vinegar Cruets. 
#rass Tea Kettle and Lamp. 
Dozen of Finger Bowls. 

Dozen of Cut lass ©umblers. 
Bread and Butter Plate. 

Cut Glass Celery Tray. 

Cut Glass Olive or Bon-bon Dish. 
Pair of Salad Forks and Spoons 
Cut Glass Salad Bowl. 
n Jee ub in Crystal. 


| 
| CROCKERY, CHINA | 
ct 
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GLASSWARE 
MERCHANTS, 


89-91-95 FRANKLIN STREET. 
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“Oh, no, she 
/ isn’t a bit afraid 
of getting her 
shoe tops and 
)| ankles wet. Her 
‘ skirt is bound 
with the ‘Duxbak’ 
’ rainproof binding.” 
Two inches wide, imper- 
vious to water, a brand of 
the famous 


? o® 
i 
6° . ay Bias 
& oo Velveteen 


Skirt Binding, 


__ which lasts as long as the sl-irt, 
TE SS OS a OE 
«©S.H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


The Burlington Plan 
of Church Work. 


A pamphlet giving special details regarding organ- 
ized church work according to what is known as 
the“ Burlington Plan” will be sent to any one in- 
terested on receipt of a two-cent stamp. It covers 
District Visiting Sunday Evening Service Club, 
Mid-week Meetings, ete. It will be useful to any 
church planning for more aggressive work. Address 


Rey. F. F. LEWIS, Burlington, vt. 
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A Pair Water Bottles. 
A Dozen Oyster Plates and Forks. 
A Dozen Entree Plates. 
A. Dozen Soup Plates. 

A Dozen Dessert Plates. 
A Chicken Pie Dish. 

A Game Set 

A Fish Set. 

A Banquet Lamp. 

An Ice Cream Set. 

A Dinner ret. 

A silver Tea Set. 

A Dozen Nut Picks. 

A Dozen Nut Cracsers. 


FRENCH CO. 


} 


A>OQOGOG8-88OBOB 
THE NAME 


‘GLENWOO 


MEANS the BEST for 


COOKING 
HEATING. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices vs twenty-five cents.) 


BIRDSEYE—UNDERWOOD-—In Tolland, Ct., Nov. 14, 
by Rey. George EK. Sanborne, assisted by Rev. A. H. 
Post, Henry E. Birdseye, of Brooklyn, N. Y.,and Annie 
E, daughter of Mrs. Emily C. Underwood of Tolland. 
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Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BRADFORD—In Monson, Noy. 16, Mrs. Fanny Brad- 
ford, aged 100 yrs., 3 mos. For eyed years she kept 
an academy boarding-house and took an especial in- 
terest in some Japanese students who were sent by 
their government to America for their education. 

RICHARDSON—Im Lynnfield Center, Nov. 4, Caroline 
E. Richardson, 

RICHARDSON—In Lynnfield Center, Nov, 6, Abbie J. 
Richardson. 

WILLIAMS—In Glastonbury, Ct., Nov. 12, William S. 
Williams, a prominent business man and an esteemed 
citizen, aged 60 yrs. 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed? 

The Century Magazine 

Harper’s Magazine 

Atlantic Monthly.. 


Scribner’s Magazine. 
Harper’s Weekly.... 


1 


Baza 

PADUC OPINION Ss ccccsscsiececeachescves 

Harpers Young People,......cesccccesvens noes 

EME LAM als hin p aigiainie os\sieieie' viv.eiiivie bipit.nejs\aia 

WPGT TAVIS OMCS eo ice ncescaanccceccsenses > 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 


Ponnd’s ExrTrRaActT, for Neuralgia, Rheumatism. 
Avoid “tricks in trade,’ by dealers, and all imi- 
tations. 


THE turning point in many a man’s life is 
some trivial hint which suggests an important 
action. Many a life has been snatched from the 
grave byssome friend recommending Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam to one suffering from lung 
and throat diseases. At all druggists. 


WE ALL NEED I1.—There is one piece of furniture 
which no sensible person ever need to be entreated 
to purchase. That article is a Chiffoniére. A good 
chiffoniére, while it costs but a trifle, makes all the 
difference between order and chaos among one’s 
minor possessions. There are so many kinds of 
chiffoniéres that selection is an important matter. 
Paine’s, on Canal Street, is a good place to visit. 
They have over 400 styles now on exhibition. 
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ies” to play 
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TABBY CAT, TABBY. 


resented by these 


think they were 


‘TOPSY, 
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LITTLE RED 


Drawn, Patented and Copyrighted (Jan. 


By PALMER COX. 


The Little Folks can now 
have their favorite ‘‘ Brown- 


rom different parts of the world; seven 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
ures to a yard of cloth. 

These, in addition to the other 
noyelties in the toy figures, as rep- eg 


printed on cotton cloth in hand-trte 
some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. 
Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 


For sale by your dry goods dealer. If 
he does not have them, show him this 
advertisement and ask him to get you some. 
old Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 


Is stamped on the cloth next to 


Lae P 
BOYS. Patented July 5 & Oct. 4, 1892, JOINTE 
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IE” FIGURES, 
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with ; looking 


e 5 . ‘A LITTLE . 
just like real live ‘Brownies’ Bow-Wow. \agz 


BOW-wow. 
ZAK 


illustrations, are 


KO. 


alive. 


each object. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


COMFORTS FOR WINTER. 


PETTICOATS. 


LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Fast Black, Lined. 
Shirred Rufile, finished with Band. $1.50 
Specially Good Value. 


LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Navy and Black 
Flannel, Knife:Plaited Ruffle, with Band 
above . : . ; : : . $2.25 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Black Mohair, 
Lined, Knife-Plaited Ruffle, Velvet Bind- 
ing of APE b é $3.50 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Fine Black Last- 
ing, Shirred Ruffle, put on with Band, our 
Oownmake i; ; " ‘ 2 . $4.37 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Black Alpaca, 
Lined, Two Shirred Ruffles, Velvet Bind- 

. ing 5 ‘ ; i a : - $5.00 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Changeable Satin 
de Chine, Lined, Two Corded Shirred Ruf- 
fles. ” ; 5 i 4 5 . $7.00 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Black Taffeta or 
Peau de Soie, Lined, Velvet Binding, 


. . 


Shirred Ruffle. : ; - $9.50 
Striped -GINGHAM SKIRT, our own 
make . i c : . $1.00 


Bargain. 


BLANKETS. 
$3.65. 
11-4 WHITE BLANKETS, red, blue, pink or 
yellow borders, were $5.50, now $3.65. 


$5.00. 
11-4 ALL-WOOL BLANKETS, pink borders 
only, $9.00, now $5.00. 


$6.50. 


134 WHITE BLANKETS, blue or pink bor- 
ders, $12.00, now $6.50. 


$8.00. 


11-4 WHITE BLANKETS, fine quality, blue, 
pink or yellow borders. 


$20.00. 


15-4 WHITE BLANKETS, blue, pink or yel- 
low borders. 


$35.00. 
14-4 HEAVY CALIFORNIA BLANKETS, 
blue, pink, red or yellow borders. 


SAMPLES BY MAIL FREE. 


TREMONT STREET AND TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
RES SR 6 EE 8 SCE TSS NN 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
and all troubles of the feet. 
+ Warranted Hand Made. 
“” Need no breaking in, and recom- § 
4 mended by our best physicians. 
#/ Send for pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 C Beacon St., Boston. 

Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 


NATURAL. 


“TVAOLVNNO 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


For Sale.—Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition, 
corrected, Edinburg; cost $150; superbly bound in em- 
bossed leather, 25 vols. Also, American Supplement 
same size and binding, 4 vols.; cost $24. AJl bran 
new. Make an offer to ‘ Britannica,” this office. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
S Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for towne and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional, Year commences 
Sept. om 894. a poly to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 
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Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & C0., ‘wee vary 


00'S" OOOO OOOO) 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
————— 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
€.0,9, 0,00, 8 2 LLL00E PL LLLL LCE 


_ A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
A Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send dc. stamp for new 100-540. 
catalogue. 


Alin | 


© 6 © OOOCOCOQOCOQOOD GS 


ie eons tl 


pane 


Awonderful invention for 


lightin 
Sialis CHUIChES g2 
ete, Satisfaction ‘a 
guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. , 
BAILEY REFLECTOR OO, ee 
uum 708 Pemm Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 ) 
&. HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 ‘ 5 


HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


ESSAMBAILEY’S ji ? 
SF Compound light-spreading Sil- /| * 
ss ver-piated Corrugated Glass gevGge © 
RS 

S 


ae 


Handsome } 
designs. 


MENEELY & CO. | eo RES 
WEST-TROY N.YIGa-meval 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
THE LARGEST <5 fABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


in Ae. iL 
PUREST BELL MBTAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send tor Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BA\.T MORE, MD 


@iNCINNAT, BELL FOUNDRy 


CINGINNAT!, OHIO- " 


same BMe ELE 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRZ ALAF 2A ®C 
e with 2500 testimanials. Prices and terms FREE 


= HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
= Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 


@r@2@v@r CLSC awagrere 
@ CHAUTAUQUA 8 


READING CIRCLE. 
A definite course in English History Cc 
and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and 


Europe in the XIX. Century L 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course forthe com- ;+ 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. C 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan, Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878, 


«= JohnH. Vincent, Dept. 50, Buffalo, N.Y. «& 


QVGVG@vGr CLSC AMADA Aw 


lines. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


EGYPT. PALESTINE, GREECE, 
- TURKEY AND ITALY. 


Two personally conducted parties will leave New 
York Feb. 9 and March 9, i895. Send for program, 
E.M. JENKINS & CO., 273 Broadway, cor. 
Chambers St., New York. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered steamer “ Friesland,” Feb. 6, 
1895, visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusa- 
lem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome. 
Only $525, hotels, excursions, fees, etc., included _ Or- 
eaeee and accompanied by F. C. Clark, ex.U. S. Vice 

onsul at Jerusalem,and a staff of competent assistants. 
No overcrowding. 

Thirty excursions to Europe. 

cond for Tourist Gazette. 

F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agt., 111 B’way, N. Y., Official 
Ticket Agt. Pennsylvania R. R., ete. 

W. E. SHELDON, Agt., 3 Somerset St., Boston, or 
HK. A. Adams & Co., 115 State St., Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Everybody Goes With Phillips, 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 
Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana 
ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping Car rate 
to California points from Boston $8.00, from Chicago 


7 


Ocean tickets by all 


Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, II. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


@. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 


“CALITFORNIA an 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXOCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


HOLY LAND, ETC. 

High-class escorted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, long or short 
tours, leaving New York, Nov. 24th, Dee. 8th, Jan. 19th 
and Feb. 2d, by North German Lloyd Steamer to Genoa. 
Membership limited. Independent travel tickets by 
all routes to the Orient and Round the World.. General 
Agents for ALL chief S. 8. Lines. Choice berths se- 
eured. Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 118 Broadway, N. Y., 
and 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, ete., going via Chicago and Kansas City, Dee. 13 
and Jan. 17, and via New Orleans Jan. $8 and 29. 
Each trip will be made in a Special Train of Mag- 
nificent Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping and Din- 
ing Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast, with reduced rates at the leading hotels. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, 1895, or with any one of Nine He- 
turning Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Additional California Tours in February, March 
and April. 

Washington Trips: Jan. 8, Feb. 7, March 7, and 
April 26. 

Tours to Florida and Cuba and Florida only : 
Jan, 10 and 24, 

Tours to Mexico: Jan. 24 and Feb, 19. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


(Gy Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parice, and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
aus enlarged by a new and handsome a dition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonia 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


Wi! 


ON SALE AT 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 


RNIA ire y bas 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 


Room Sleeping Cars 


VERY Low RATES sna tourist Sleepers 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
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A GREAT SUFFERER 
—FROM— 


Liver Complaint 


Cured by the Use of 


AYER’S PILLS 


“For several 
years, I was a 
greatsuffererfrom 
liver complaint, 
which caused se- 
vere pains under 
‘the right sidc, 
from under the 
right shoulder- 
blade, sallowness 
of the skin, low- 
spiritedness, and cramp in the stomach. 
I am pleased to be able to state that I 
have been relieved of all these com- 
plaints by the use of Ayer’s Pills. I 
find them, also, to be an elegant after-din- 
ner pill,”’—Mrs. M. A. STEAD, Muncy, Pa. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
©9999999999999999999999 


POCO een ewe wine nnn n= wan ened UNE SORSRORCRSOSSRRRSEREN 
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oo00000 
Protest rrirry 
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CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


By the use of this instrument the system is enabled 
to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 
Atmosphere. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, 
As a cure of both acute and chronic diseases 


iT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, and 
permanence of the result. None need tail of great 
benefit. 

Illustrated circular, with HOME testimonials »nd 
price-list, free. Address 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Koom 18. 
General Agent for New England. 


Take Notice.—K. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Building, New 
Haven, Conn., is Sole Authorized Agent for Western 
Copvuecticut. Any person or company whatever, from 
other States, offering to furnish Electropoise within 
New Enyland, does it in violation of justice and of the 
contract of the Electrolibration Company. Apply to the 
rightful agents. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
— GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EnwARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y. 


BSOVSOOVILVOSEVSSSGODP 
Miss Maria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends 
the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef | 
$ 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK, 


which will be sent free on 
ale ee to Dauchy & Co., 
ark Place, New rk. 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 26, 
atl0 A.M, Topic, The Missing Factor in the Christian 
Endeavor Movement. Speaker, Rev. Klijah Horr, D.D. 


FOREIGN MISSIONsRY PRAYER MEBTING in the 
rece of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P.M. 


Peary EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 4, 
A. M. 


INSTALLATION OF REV. HARRY L, BRICKETT at 
Marion, Nov. 27,3 P.M. Rev. A. H, Plumb, D.D., will 
preach the sermon. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION of Albert P. Davis 
at Wakefield, Nov. 22,3P.M. Prof. L. O. Brastow, D. D., 
will preach the sermon, 


MASS. BRANCH KING’S DAUGHTERS AND SONS, an- 
nual meeting, Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Dec. 
4,at 1030 a.M and2p.mM. Sale at Allston Hall, Claren- 
don Street, Nov. 19, 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, eee ona! House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
yheta) a 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
ee et House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

Jeveland office, Y, M,C. A. Building, Donations may 
he sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOcI- 
eTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational] 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIBTY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cona. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY,— 
Contributions used only for joc? B work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field cree E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
arer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—M order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers aud their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892,and Year 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
* Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICH, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BURBAD, organized 
(974, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supper stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. KF. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P, 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, {Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632, 


BoOsToN SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8, Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. i 

Rev. ALEXANDER MOKENZIE, D. D., President. 


GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S, SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SHAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
{mprove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boat. 4 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. : 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Dangerous to have around 
—all the imitations of Pearl 
ime. Whenever one of these 
is bought, the purchaser is 
sold. Pearé:ne hurts nothing. 
It saves work and time in 
washing and in housecleaning; 
it does away with scouring 
and scrubbing, and saves mon- 
ey by saving wear. You may 
do without much, in house; 
work, but you can’t do with- 


out Pearline. 
Beware of imitations, 254 JAMES PYLE, N.Y 


and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

CuTicuRA Soap appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well 
as purest and sweetest for toilet. 

PortsrR DrRu@ AND CHem. Corpe., Boston. 


CHAPOTEAUT’S 


MORRHUOL.! 


THE CURATIVE ACTIVE PRINCIPLES 


EXTRACTED FROM COD LIVER OIL. 


NO TASTE OR SMELL. 
MORRHUOL is much moref 


prompt in its action than Cod 
Liver Oil in the treatment of | 
Consumption, Bronchitis, } 
Coughs, Pains in the Chest, § 

Sore Throats, and Asthma. ; 


MORRHUOL restores the health & 
| of pale weakly people, wrrnour 
| APPETITE, and those afflicted with f 
Skin diseases, Scrofula, Scabs, 
sores in the neck, sore eyes and in- 
herited lymphatic temperaments. 


M r@] R R | U (@) L represents the medici- 


nal part of Cod Liver Oil, it modifies rap- 
idly the general st.te of the patient, and 
deyelopes the appetite in a most extra- 
ordinary manner, C.nsumptive patients 
experience a feeling of well-being, eut and 
digest easily, end sieep soundly. a 
D’ Gay, Gazette des Hopitaux. 


SOLD IN PHIALS OF 100 MORRHUOL PEARLS, EACH OF ff 

WHICH IS EQUAL TO A TEASPOONFUL OF OIL. ‘ 
CHAPOTEAUT, 8 Rue Vivienne, Paris. § 
The above m_y be obt:ined from all Druggists § 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK. f& 
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THE PROTESTANT EPISOOPAL 
CHURCH CONGRESS. 


BOSTON, Nov. 13-16. 


Since the first meeting of the congress in 
New Haven, Ct., in 1873, it is doubtful whether 
at any annual meeting there has been less 
divergence of opinion, more virile thinking 
and a superior quality of auditors. Music 
Hall is not a small audience-room, and yet 
it has been filled at most of the sessions of 
the congress with an audience that has fol- 
lowed the arguments closely and approved 
them with discrimination. 

The opening service in Trinity Church, with 
_ asermon, in no wise remarkable, by Rt. Rey. 
Nelson Rulison of Central Pennsylvania, was 

notable for the impressiveness of the scenic 

aspects of the function and for the inspiring 
music voiced by the great organ and three of 
the best choirs of the city. 

The discussion of The Church’s Duty in 
the Matter of Secular Activities proved that, 
while there are those who are willing to see 
the church branch out and do much that has 
hitherto been considered secular, if by so do- 
ng men may be reached and ultimately won 
to spiritual things, there are also those—and 
they not all old men or conservatives in the- 
ology—who hold strenuously that the church 
errs in trying to compete with the world in 
amusing, educating or employing the masses. 

The drift of thought on the theme Proper 
Education for the Ministry seemed to favor 
less insistence in theological seminaries upon 
the acquisition of language and acquiescence 
in or formulation of a carefully articulated 
system of theology, but the rather urging 
more knowledge of the humanities and 
methods by which truth, when apprehended, 
may be imparted to men. 

All those who discussed The Sunday News- 
paper seemed to assume that it had come 
to stay. Only one man indorsed it heartily, 
several felt that perhaps the wise thing for 
Christians to do was to attempt to better the 
quality of the Sunday newspapers, though all 
but one of the speakers resolutely insisted 
that a sane worldling—not to say anything 
about a Christian seeking spiritual growth— 
was wasting his time and strength in reading 
the average Sunday paper of today. 

Being a Broad Church gathering, at least 
considered so by the High Church party in 
the church and treated accordingly, the 
friends of Religious Orders were not numer- 
ous and the opponents many, including Rt. 
Rey. Hugh Miller Thompson, of Mississippi. 

If those who went hoping to get light on 
How to Relieve the Poor Without Pauperiz- 
ing Them failed to get much aid they at 
least had the satisfaction of seeing and hear- 
ing two noble laymen, Robert Treat Paine of 
Boston and R. Fulton Cutting of New York 
City, who have struggled with the problem as 
courageously as any men. 

The great session of the congress was the 
one at which The Argument from Design as 
Affected by the Theory of Evolution was dis- 
cussed in a way that revealed complete mas- 
tery by ecclesiastics of the facts of science 
and comprehension of the latest positions of 
scientists and ability to meet argument with 
counter-argument. The consensus of opinion 
was that the theory of evolution strength- 
ens perceptibly the argument from design. 
Especially notable were, first, the lucid, clean- 
cut, logical argument of Prof. F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge of the University of Minnesota, and the 
impassioned, daring plea of Bishop Sessums 
of Louisiana for what, for lack of a better 

.nhame, may be called ethical monism. 

The Appeal to Fear in Religion was recog- 
nized as having its place in dealing with peo- 
ples limited in their spiritual horizons, and 
it was also plainly asserted that there was 
much danger from preaching a gospel which 
had no note of warning in it, or that seemed 

_ to minimize the attribute of justice in God. 
——————— 

Your turkey dressing, when flayored with Bell’s 

Spiced Seasoning, will give satisfaction. 
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WHAT AILS MY NERVES? 


Thev Are Almost Driving Me 
Crazv. 


They Won't Let Me Work and They 
Spoil My Pleasure. 


Here is a Way to Have Nerves Like Steel. 
Just Read This. 


Thousands of people feel this way. Their 
nerves are weak and irritable, they pass sleep- 
less nights; waking in the morning, tired and 
unrefreshed, with bad taste in the mouth, 
and dull feeling head. They feel nervous, 
blue and discouraged, often having a sense of 
anxiety and apprehension, as of some impend- 
ing danger. 

They feel they have lost their nerve power 
and much of their energy and ambition. They 
often declare themselves as ‘‘ feeling just good 
for nothing.’”’ This was so with Mrs. N. H. 
Clark, a prominent and well-known lady of 
Moretown, Vt. She writes the following un- 
usually interesting letter: 

“For some time I have been fearfully 
prostrated with nervous weakness. I was 
continually without strength and unable to 
do my work. I was completely tired out, and 
my nerves were so weak I was good for 
nothing. 

‘“‘T could not sleep nights I was so weak and 
nervous, and when I arose in the morning, I 
was as tired as when I went to bed, and some- 
times even more so. I was entirely used up 
and miserable. I had no appetite, and the 
little food I could eat distressed me awfully. 

“T had a constant fearand dread that some- 
thing was going to happen. I also had a 
cough and bronchitis. I employed doctors 
and took medicines constantly, but without 
benefit. At this time a friend who had used 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and been cured by it, advised me to try it. 


Ye Ht. CLARK, 


“‘T had not used the first bottle when I 
could plainly see more good results than from 
all the other medicines I had ever before 
taken. The good I derived from this most 
wonderful medicine was marvelous. 

*T can sleep well and my nerves are strong 
and quiet. My appetite is good and I can eat 
anything without distress, I heartily recom- 
mend Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy to everybody, for I believe it to be 
the best medicine I have ever found, and a 
great boon to mankind.” 

You who are sick and suffering just re- 
member this: Dr. Greene’s Neryura blood 
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and nerve remedy is the medicine that cures 
and it is exactly what you want. There are 
countless numbers of persons in just this 
condition. They are not sick with any par- 
ticular disease, but are out of order, have 
weak nerves and tired bodies, They have 
lost their snap and energy, and work becomes 
an effort. 

You need Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
herve remedy. It willcure you. It is purely 
vegetable and harmless, and is the discovery 
of Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic diseases. He can be 
consulted free, personally or by letter. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 
Ever discovered. WHOLE FAMILIES 
can be cured at a trifling expense. A cure 
guaranteed or money refunded. Give us 
your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing 


full description. Free Trial at Office. 
ECCLES MEDICAL CO., 
181 TREMONT STREET, - BosTON, MASS, 


DIRECTIONS for using 
CREAM BALM—Apply a 
particle of the Balm well 
DM up into the nostrils. After 
a@ moment draw strong 
breath through the nose. 
Use three times a day, after 
meals preferred, and before 
retiring. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


) 
[ents Toothache Gum: 
=o 
TOOTHACHE a INSTANTLY. 
Ask For DENTS |\ev/SoLD EVERYWHERE 
TAKE NO OTHER.A SWELLAFFAIR.OR BY MAIL 15c1s 
‘DENTS CORN GUM GURES:CORN Ss 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A f 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 18 numbers, 


Two sizes. j Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co,, 1 Somerset St., Boston 


DR. STALKER’S {Ge 
Art of Hearing, 


A most suggestive 
and valuable little 
booklet. Pastors should distribute it freely. Its 
suggestions will make better listeners and more 
sympathetic congregations. 
4 cents each; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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(| or for the cure of any disease othe Throat ie 
|| and Lungs the most effective remedy is : 


AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
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€ Q»)“In my own practice, |! ie 


Sy after trying various proprietary reme- & 
'dies and also some of my own, with re 
S indifferent results, | found that physi- Oy 
aw ( cians who were most successful in Ne, 
Mi 1! treating throat and lung troubles were we 
<S prescribing Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, in og 
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‘digesti ion,curing cae Hi anewe constipation 
and alldisorders of Stomach, Liver.or Bowels take 


AYERS CATHARTIC PILLS 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLDS FAIR 
e-Y Made by DrJ.C Ayer & ©. Lowell, Mass.USA. \4 
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At Thanksgiving Time when 
NEW ENGLAND DINNER TABLES are loaded with 
Poultry, Fresh [eats and all Housewifely Dainties, 


what charming variety shall the Breakfast Menu offer ? 


‘““A Word to the Wise is Ps 
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“A Little Higher in Price, BUT ——!” 


For this reason we invite Housekeepers to prove the 


FERRIS Famous Hams and Bacon > 


Best Grocers furnish these. — 


Volume LXX.X ; No. 48 
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Congregational House, Boston. 


HIS house may be regarded as a sort of ‘‘ Pilgrim shrine’’ toward which the descendants of the Pilgrims will 
iy. instinctively bend their steps whenever they shall visit this city... . A granite monument in Plymouth stands 
in silent grandeur to commemorate one of the most sublime events in human history. This granite building is also 

if a monument to the principles and church polity of the fathers, not teaching alone by its material form, but instinct 


with a living influence through the moral power of the societies gathered within its walls.—Address of Hon. EH. 8. 


Tobey, at dedication of the building, Feb. 12, 1878. 
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Palestine in Pictures! 


The publishers of 7he Congregationalst, believing that the widespread interest excited in 
Bible lands among its constituency by Zhe Congregatonakst’s Oriental Tour, starting February 
next, warra: ts such an undertaking on their part, have contracted for the exclusive rights for . 
the Congregational denomination of a most remarkable series of photographic reproductions of 
present day scenes in the Orient. This work will consist of 384 plates, 8in. x 10in., each one 
accompanied by admirably written descriptive text, the latter prepared and edited by Bishop John 
H. Vincent and James W. Lee, D.D. Bishop Vincent has made two extended tours in the East, 
while Dr. Lee, in company with an expert.photographic artist, spent the spring and summer of 
1894 in Palestine. All the pictures are therefore new and show the country as it is. The 
publishers of this paper are intimately acquainted with the ground thus covered by pencil and 
camera and they do not hesitate to say that no series of views has ever been prepared ap- 
proaching these for sympathetic appreciation of scene and circumstance, and for artistic skill in 
the selection of picturesque and unique points of view. The mechanical excellence of the series 
we can also vouch for. 


WE SHALL PUBLISH these views in Parts, beginning Friday, Dec. 7, 1894. There will 
be sixteen pictures in each part. The parts will be published every Friday thereafter, and the 
entire Series will be completed in twenty-four parts. There is great advantage in this portable 
form for the pictures. We would not advise that the Series be permanently bound. In their 
present shape they are convenient for reference, can be easily handled, carried into the Sunday 
school class, or kept at one’s elbow for use at a moment’s notice. 


COST.—The price will be uniformly 10 cents per Part é0 sudscribers of The Congregationahst. 
Price to non-subscribers, 25 cents per Part. Remittances may be made in stamps or silver or 
by money order. A single Part, several Parts, or the whole Series may be ordered at one time. If 
the latter the parts will be sent weekly as issued. 


HOW. OBTAINED.—We mail, postpaid, securely packed in mailing tube, at the above price, 
10 cents per Part, to subscribers of Zhe Congregatonatst, or we sill deliver parts as issued at 
our office, 1 Somerset Street, at the same price. 


Earthly Footsteps of the Man of Galilee 
and the Journeys of His Apostles ~ 


will be the title of this Series of photographic views, each accompanied by suitable descriptive text. 
It covers pictorially and in chronological order the events of the life of Christ and His apostles. 
By a remarkable coincidence—and this fact induced us to undertake the enterprise—it depicts 
the exact route of our Oriental Tour, in which the readers of the paper are so much interested 
and which they will follow for.the next few months through the regular letters of our editor-in- 
chiche (pr. Dunning, and also in many cases by private correspondence from personal friends. 


WE SUGGEST 
THAT you now order one Part and no more. If you are a subscriber of this paper send 5 two- 
cent stamps with your address plainly written and the request that we send Part 1 of 
“Footsteps.” You need not stop to write out the full title. If you like Part 1 then order 
Part 2, or as many more as you find it convenient to pay for—cash must accompany every order. 
THAT you send for our descriptive illustrated Itinerary of Ze Congregationalst's Oriental 
Tour (it costs 10 cents). With this in hand you will be able to follow, by the help of cur 
Pictures in Palestine almost every step of the parts journey. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES— EARTHLY FOOTSTEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTURES WITH DESCRIP- 
TIVE TEXT. TO BE. PUBLISHED IN PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE, TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART, POSTPAID; TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS PER PART. ONE PART OR 
THE SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. FIRST PART ISSUED FRIDAY, 7 DEC., 1894, AND WEEKLY THERE- 
AFTER. THE SERIES COMPLETE IN 24 PARTS. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE CONG REGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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The Congregationalist’s 
ORIENTAL TOUR. 


29 November 1894 ; 


EIGHTH 
Annual Issue 


NOW READY. 


| "Le D vo a! 


Palestine and The Nile. 


The proprietors of The Congregationalist have arranged for a compreben- 
sive Tour of the Orient, which will offer unusual advantages to those who wish to 
make the trip under the most favorable circumstances. 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 

(Editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist), 
WY Will accompany the party. The number will be limited and the membership will be 
AN under Dr. Dunning’s personal supervision. 


68 Pages. 

The Handbook for 1895 incorporates all the 
best features of the seven previous annual 
editions and adds several new and valuable 
pages, notably Topics for Missionary Meet- 
ings, planned to cover a wide and interesting 
field of effort and divided into sub-topics that 
will be of great service in increasing the num- 
ber of participants in the meetings, con- 
densed information about the denomination— 
its history, principles, the leading events of 
the last 250 years and its attitude toward 
other branches of the church. 

So satisfactory was last year’s plan of sub- 
dividing the weekly topics for the prayer 
meetings that it has been followed again, and 
with greater care. 


S.S. NorMaAnnia of the Hamburg American Packet Oo. Twin screws; triple expansion 
engines; steel built; gross tonnage, 8,250; indicated horse power, 16,000; length, 500 ft.; 


breadth, 57 ft.; depth, 34 ft. 


Date of Departure and Steamer. 
The party will sail from New York on the S. 8. Normannia, German Mediter- 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. Ample accommodations 
have beén engaged upon this magnificent steamer. 


Contents of 1895 Handbook. 


1. Daily Bible Readings. 

2. Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub-di- 
visions. 

3. Week of veg ha Topics. 

4. Communion Topics. 


5. Missionary Meeting Topics. 
6. Sn cage School Lessons. 
7. Y.P. S.C. E. Topics. 
8. Congregational Statistics. 
9. Our Churches Abroad. 
10. General Religious Statistics. 
11. S.S. and Y. P. S.C. E. Statistics. 
12. Our Benevolent Societies. 
13. Y. M. C. A. Statistics. 
14. Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 
15. Calendar of Meetings for 1895. 
16. Missionary Statistics. 
17. Creed of 1883. 
- 18. The New Form of Admission. 
_ 19. Dates of Congregationalism. 
20. Interesting Congregational Facts. 
21. For What Does Congregationalism Stand ? 


22. A Popular Catechism of Congregationalism. 


Route. 


A very full descriptive program of The Congregationalist’s Tour, practi- 
cally a guide-book of the trip, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps. Briefly the itinerary is this: Landing at Naples the party will pro- 
ceed to Rome, thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo. Following this, a 
three weeks’ trip on the Nile. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, where the 
Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. From Beirut 
will proceed by Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Rhodes, Corfu 
and The Pirzus, the seaport of Athens. The route will then be by a large 
steamer of the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople, thence via the Danube, 
Vienna, Paris, London and Southampton to New York. 


23. Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


The Business Management 
Of the Tour has been placed in the hands of Messrs, HENRY GAazE & SoNs. 
Their most experienced conductors will accompany the party throughout the 
trip, and in Palestine the camping equipment will be unusually complete. 


The Handbook Series. 


Issued quarterly, 15 cts. per year; 4 cts. per copy. 

Published in 1894: No.1, Handbook of 1894; No. 2, 
Forward Movements; No. 3, Organized Work for 
Men and Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s Art of Hearing. — 

Series of 1895: No. 5, Handbook of 1895; Ne. 6, 
(ready April), Organized Work for Women and 
Girls; 7 and 8, to be announced. 


“ sates The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


(c= 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 45) 
1 Somerset Street, Boston; 


Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
Order early and send cash with order. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


M 113 Broadway, New York. 
ea ea RRCUTYy Gaze & SOnS,} 401 Washington St., Boston. 


Peloubet’ 
Graded 
Quarterlics. 


EDITED BY 
Rey. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D- 
Tirs. M1. G. KENNEDY. 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 


These superior Quarterlies are of 
determined merit and in every respect 
are the best Quarterlies published. 

They are used by schools who are 
seeking to adopt modern methods of 
teaching the Bible as being far in ad- 
vance of most denominational, produc- 
tions, 


All Christian Workers 


are urged to send for free specimen 
copies and hy close comparison form 
individual judgment as to their posi- 
tive merits in every best requirement. 


ADDRESS 
W. A. WILDE & CO., 
25 Bromfield Street, = Boston, [ass. 
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HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS. 


eceena to None. 


1. CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


A very choice collection of the best hymns and 
tunes for church worship, in large type, broad page, 
complete indexes, and many excellent ‘features not 
before found in the hymn books. This book received 
the best work of the late Roswell D. Hitchcock and 


Zachary Eddy, who were associated with the present 
editor, Lewis Ward Mudge, D. D., of Princeton. 


- SONGS OF PRAISE. 


A a eats with suitable addition of hymns 
and tunes, for social and praves meetings. Edited 
by Lewis Ward Mudge, D. 


3. MANY VOICES. 

The ‘‘ Evangelistic Edition” of the Carmina, pre- 
pared under the especial direction of T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D.D., for churches where only congregational 
singing is desired This book has been widely adopted 
for its gospel hymns and tunes in connection with 
the later and more standard church music. 


4, CARMINA for the SUNDAY SCHOOL. ° 


Just published, the latest and best Sunday school 
book, with bright, catching tunes and suitable hymns 
without trash. Edited and compiled by Lewis Ward 
Mudge and Herbert B. Turner. 


Sure to be liked wherever tried. 


5. THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 


Churches who are ready to take the best book yet 
made, which contains no unsingable music or un- 
suitable hymns, prepared with extremest care and 
severest taste, can better afford to introduce this 
book than any other in‘ the market. Its sale is 
steadily growing. Wherever introduced it gives the 
utmost satisfaction. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
and Sigismond Lasar, editors. 
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FOR RESPONSIVE SERVICE. 
6. BIBLE READINGS. 


These Bible readings for responsive service are 
widely introduced and have proved to be a most de- 
lightfu) addition to the service where used. Dr. 
Gregg, of the Lafayette Ave. Pres. Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., says: “I know of no other work of its kind ‘ 
possessing so many valuable features, and I cor dially « 
recommend it to pastors and churches.’ 


This book is prepared and edited by Drs. Geo. F. 
Lorimer and Henry M. Sanders, and is used in 
churches of all denominations. 
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«tx Any of the above books may be procured for exami- 
nation by pastor or committee by addressing the 
publishers, who will also be happy to quote terms for 
introduction. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
50 East" 10th Street, N.Y. 
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THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 


CARMINA FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


By Lewis W. Mudge and Herbert B. Turner. 

293 hymns with tunes. Price, per 100, $35. 

“Tt is a book we do not hesitate to indorse.”—Zvan- 
gelist. 

“Much superior to the ordinary book of the sort.” 
— Congregationalist. 

“ Worthy of high commendation.”’— Observer. 

Already adopted in a large number of schools, 
and pronounced, by those using it, ** the latest 
and best.”’ 

*,* Specimen copy by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
35 cents, by 


BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East 10th Street, New York. 
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Child Life 
in Many Lands 


In Tue Sunpay Scuoot Times for 1895 prominent 
missionaries will describe child life in many lands, in- 
cluding China, Japan, India, Persia, Turkey, Syria, Ara- 
bia, Egypt, Congo, Madagascar, Greenland, and Alaska. 

There will appear also an illustrated article by the 
late Lieutenant ScuwaTKa on the Eskimo children, one 
or two by Mrs. BaLtincron Boorn on “The Children 
of the Slums,” and a sketch of American Indian chil- 
dren by ELAINE GooDaLE EASTMAN. 


Helps to Bible study are now, as always, the main feature of THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. The best writers on the International lessons con- 
tribute regularly to each week’s issue. At the lowest club rate the paper 
costs less than one cent a week. 

Subscription Rates.—50 cents a year in clubs of five or more to one 
address. $1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses. One free copy 


with every ten paid for in a club of either kind, $1.50 single copies. To 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Most ee and ail commended.” — Rey, J. E. TWITCHELL, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 
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FORMERLY CALLED 


BLAKESLEE 
LESSONS : LIESSONS 


Outlines of Old Testament History. 
The History of the Apostolic Church 


For free specimen copies and testimonials from prominent Pastors and Superintendents, address, 


THE BIBLE pets PUBLISHING Co., at BRON ee ST., BOSTON. 


Three 
Series 


29 November 1894 


Four New Books for the Young 


A NEW BOOK OF STORIES BY MRS. BURNETT 
Piccino, and Other Child Stories 


By Mrs. FRANCES Hopeson BuRNeETT. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 


Square 8vo, $1.50. 


Besides the title story, which presents a charming sketch of a little Italian boy, 
Mrs. Burnett’s new volume contains three other stories: ‘‘ How Fauntleroy Occurred,” 
which tells how the original of Fauntleroy lived and grew into the child-hero she has 
pictured, and “ The Captain’s Youngest ”’ and “ Little Betty’s Kitten,’’ which introduce 
delightful new child characters that cannot fail to win a place in the reader’s heart by 
the side of Fauntleroy and Sarah Crewe. 


MRS, BURNETT’S FOUR FAMOUS JUVENILES 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. Illustrated Little Saint Elizabeth, and Other 
by R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, $2.00. Stories. Illustrated by R. B. Birch, 


Sarah Crewe; or, What Happened Square 8vo, $1.50. 
at [iss Minchin’s. Lllustrated by Giovanni and the Other. Children 
R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, $1.00. Who Have Made Stories. Illustrated 
| by R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, $1.50, 


Three New Books by G. A. Henty 


In the Heart of the Rockies. A Story | Wulf the Saxon. A story of the 
of Colorado. Norman Conquest. 
When London Burned, A Story of Restoration Times. 
Each volume, crown 8vo, illustrated and handsomely bound, $1.50. 


“They are as animated and descriptive as the Henty books always are, giving plenty of dependable 
facts at the same time that the narrative interest is well sustained.’”’— Philadelphia Press. 


** The above are Mr. Henty’s latest books. A full descriptive list, containing all of Mr. Henty’s books — now 44 
in number—will be sent to any address on application. They are all attractively illustrated and handsomely 
bound. : 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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_ Published every Thursday. 


' PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT-IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s adcress, as 
printed upon the paper. If a i ge receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscrintion. 
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What You Buy 


oihed LNGfrents 


The Youth's 
(Companion 


FOR 1895 


You Cannot Get Elsewhere. 


All the stories and articles in it by such famous 
contributors as Mr. Gladstone, Rudyard Kipling, 
R. Ll. Stevenson, W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, 
J. M. Barrie and J. T. Trowbridge, are written 
expressly for and printed exclusively in 


The Youth’s Companion. 
=o See 


Favorite Features. 


Contributions by Two Daughters of Queen Victoria; Short 
Stories; Adventure Stories; Travellers’ Tales; Anecdotes of 
Noted People; Papers on Art and Artists; Articles on Science, 
Natural History and Hygiene; Papers by American Admirals; 
Opportunities for Boys; Football, Fishing and Camping; Edi- 
torials; Poems; Selections ; Children’s Page; Fine Illustrations. 


New Subscribers who send 

FREE $1.75 at once will receive The To 1895 
: Companion Free to Jan. 1, 

1895, and for a full year from that date. This special offer includes 


The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


EACH YEAR IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


vee Pgnular Monthly. 


Pronounced by the Press of the Country the Most Popular Illustrated Home 
Magazine in America. 

= «The title, FRANK LESLIE’s POPULAR MONTHLY, 
“In Prank LESLIE'S POPULAR TONES conveys a very perfect idea of its charaeinete 

all the articles are good, and spew’ “y “Ie has all the qualities that the million 0 7 ea ae 
more than ephemeral interest.”—New York coo in text and illustration, and the million buy 

Herald. it.’”’—Boston Globe. 

Handsome Cloth Bound Editions of the Standard 
THE BEST Works of Dore, Tennyson, Victor Hugo, Lord Lytton, 
OoFr Dickens, ‘‘ The Duchess,’? Eliot, Thackeray, reorge 
Sands, Sir Walter Scott, Washington Irving, H. 
READING Rider Haggard, and other Famous Authors, given 
with FRANK Lesutz’s PoputaR MontuLy almost Free. 


749, 


ADVERTISING KATES.—2Z5 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING Noriogs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per ALMOST 

Jine, each Insertion, net. 8 


“the. Publisher 


42-44 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. Send for our Great Premium 


DM MMe ee. oe Book Offer, FREE. Specimen 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. Nopy of Magazine sent for 10c. 
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The Ladies Home Fournal 


For DECEMBER ofens with a beautifully-illustrated Christmas 
poem, “ Fes’ * fore Christmas,” by Eugene Field 


first paper “ The Paradise Club,’ by Yohn Kendrick Bangs 
A new story by Frank R. Stockton 

A unique article by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 

A holiday article by Robert ¥. Burdette 

A new song by Sir Arthur Sullivan 


$7.00 per year; zo cents a copy The Curtis Publishing Company 
All Newsdealers Philadelphia 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXIX 


W ALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to the Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 

We now have a supply of the books, and can fill 
orders without delay. 


THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 
One old and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Club of five, one at least being new, 10.00. 
CHURCH CLUB AGENTS. Those who are willing to 
make a canvass of their church and community 
should write us for terms. We pay very liberally 
for such work. 
We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,.¥o send me 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


The Congregationalist Handbook. * 


, Eighth Annual Issue for 1895. 

Daily Readings, Prayer Meeting 
Topics, all the most valuable 
features of last year,and many 
additions, which will make the 
| Handbook of 1895 more useful 
than ever before. It is probable 
that a majority of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the United 
States wi'l use the Handbook 
and its prayer meeting topics 
during 1895. 


100 copies, $1.25, postpaid ; 4 cents per copy. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 2, of ist Series, Forefathers’ Day Service. 
No. 16, National Service. No. 3, Christmas. No. 21 
of 2d Series, ‘‘1 Am.’’ No. 22, ‘‘I Am the Bread of 
Life.’’ Eleven other eventide services ready. 


% DR. STALKER’S ART OF HEARING, *% 


With portrait and biograph- 
ical note of the author, No. 
4 of the Handbook Series. 

4 cents each; 10 copies, 25 
cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 
We will send this valuable 

little pamphlet and two sam- 

ple copies of the Congrega- 
° tionalist free to names fur- 

F nished us by pastors of per- 

sons who are able to subscribe 

for a religious paper. 
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structure, a picture of which appears 

on our cover this week, to Congrega- 
tionalists living in and near Boston, we 
are confident that they, as well as the 
thousands of our readers who have never 
seen it, will be pleased to have in their pos- 
Session so good a representation of it. With- 
out claiming any peculiar sanctity, the Con- 
. gregational House may fairly be considered 
the headquarters of the denomination in 
America. Here many of its historic and 
literary treasures are preserved. Here are 
the main offices of three of our six benevo- 
lent societies and branch offices of the other 
three, and hither resort, every week, for 
conference and friendly intercourse, minis- 
ters and laymen, while the visitor of Con- 
gregational persuasion from over seas is not 
content to depart from Boston without in- 
specting it. We are confident that in 
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due time a larger and more satisfactory 
edifice will reflect honor on the denomi- 
nation. Effort in this direction has been 
embarrassed by the hard times and by 
the uncertainty as to the intentions of the 
city government with reference to property 
on Beacon Hill. But while the scheme 
halts, the debt on the present building is 
being reduced, having now shrunk to less 
than $150,000, and some day the movement 
for a new house will take a sudden and 
effective forward leap. Meanwhile let us all 
pay our respects to this the first home of 
our denomination on these shores, to its 
colony of busy workers and the great inter- 
ests with which they are connected, and to 
the memory of the noble men who from 
time to time in the course of the last twenty 
years, having finished their faithful labors 
here, have gone to their heavenly reward. 


Berea College is receiving much attention 
just at present in and around Boston. The 
daily papers talk of it. Its work is being 
explained to several of the churches, 
and wherever President Frost speaks—at 
churches, clubs and private companies—he 
convinces those who listen to him that 
Berea has a peculiar position and a peculiar 
work which strongly appeals to Christian 
philanthropy and patriotism. Last week 
a representative gathering of gentlemen 
dined at the Thorndike Hotel, and then 
listened to addresses from President Frost, 
Prof. N. 8. Shaler of Harvard, who was 
born and bred in Kentucky, Rey. A. D. 
Mayo, Rev. W. E. Barton, who with his 
wife graduated at Berea, and others ac- 
quainted with the region which the college 
especially serves. The meeting was both 
entertaining and inspiring. It brought out 
much valuable information, and it called 
forth very hearty wishes that Berea may 
receive the money it now imperatively 
needs. The results of the meeting will not 
be wishes only. LastSunday evening Presi- 
dent Frost, with Rev. A. D. Mayoand others, 
spoke at Mt. Vernon Church. He is win- 
ning an enlarged constituency of friends for 
the institution to which he is devoting his 
life. 


We have learned of a Congregational 
church, by no means a small one, in which 
for three years not a single contribution 
was taken for any one of our six benevolent 
societies. Upon such churches rests the 
heavy responsibility of permitting our 
world-wide missionary work to halt in its 
progress. The gifts which might reason- 
ably be expected from those who profess 
to be co-workers with Christ, who do not 
give anything, would supplement the pres- 
ent income so that, instead of barely hold- 
ing their own, the societies could make sub- 
stantial advance. How hard it must be for 
a minister to work with a church whose 
interest in the salvation of the world is an- 
nually expressed by the gift of—nothing! 
How dead a church must be to keep a min- 
ister who does not insist on some expression 
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in money, however smalJl, of such an in- 
terest! 


Several times recently the announcement 
has been made with emphasis that Calvin- 
ism is dead in England and is passing away 
in this country. We do not deny that there 
is truth in this assertion. Certain state- 
ments of the theology taught by John Cal- 
vin are no longer preached as they were 
fifty years ago, probably are not now believed 
by many who call themselves Calvinists. 
These statements meant fatalism, against 
which the moral sense revolts. But even 
those who denounce Calvinism pay tribute 
to its mighty influence in making the indi- 
vidual conscience dominant and in promoting 
and defending human freedom. Those who 
condemn Calvinism ought to define what 
they condemn, for many who hear that it 
has passed away do not know what it was 
and is. Professor Wilson, who recently 
took a professorship at Alleghany Theolog- 
ical Seminary, declared that Calvinism stood 
for certain principles, which are stated in 
the Interior as follows: ‘The supreme au- 
thority of Holy Scripture, the church’s in- 
dependence of the state, religious and po- 
litical liberty, the equal binding authority 
of law, courage, education, charity.’’ These 
principles surely are not dead. They never 
were more living, or appeared more worth 
living for, than now. Never was it more 
necessary than now that they should be 
clearly set forth and bravely defended. Cal- 
vinism should be thoroughly studied. Let 
it be restated, but it cannot be eliminated 
from a people who obey God and maintain 
civil and religious liberty. 


We advise Republicans to whom the re- 
sult of the recent elections has brought a 
boasting self confidence to turn back to the 
files of their newspapers published two 
years ago. The tidal wave then ran in the 
other direction, and it was the Republicans 
who were overwhelmed. In fact, the Jesson 
of the two great defeats is one and the 
same. They mean that the people are tired 
of politics, however labeled, which wastes 
its time in petty schemes of mere party 
advantage, and that they are ready to con- 
tinue a party in power only when its 
leaders remember that they are the servants 
of the whole people and use the power 
intrusted to them for the good of all. Blind 
and selfish partisanship in the legislative 
halls deserves, and will usually secure, 
defeat. 


Two classes of men stand in strange and 
suggestive contrast—those who have had 
the advantage of a liberal education and 
have used it to little purpose, and those 
who have missed and longed for it but have 
made the best use of the opportunities they 
had in the intervals of necessary work. 
The world knows very well now that a col- 
lege diploma is not the guarantee of an 
educated map, and that he who really 
wants to know will find the means to learn. 
There were two guests at a summer hotel. 
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One was a conceited youth just graduated 
from college, who was ready to open his 
mouth on all occasions and with reference 
to any subject, while most of his opinions 
were as crude or silly as the opinion which 
he cherished of himself, and many of his 
statements bore a very uncertain relation 
to the facts. The other was a lawyer, who 
had sacrificed his opportunity of entering 
college to the duty of maintaining his wid- 
owed mother’s home, but whose trained 
memory and attention had made him mas- 
ter of every book he had read. The other 
_ guests had no difficulty in determining 
which was the educated man and which 
the smatterer, but the college boy treated 
the lawyer with a certain amusing conde- 
scension, which was repaid by a deference 
as wholly undeserved. One prided him- 
self upon an advantage which he had 
largely wasted; the other respected an op- 
portunity which Providence had put be- 
yond his reach. 


On Tuesday of next week the English 
people are to make a noticeable advance on 
the road toward democracy, in holding the 
first election under the new parish councils 
act. It has been said that rural England is 
ruled by the squire and the parson, but if it 
continues to be so it will be through the 
consent of the governed. The new system 
may be compared to the New England sys- 
tem of government by town meeting. The 
parish meeting chooses a council of from 
five to fifteen in whose hands is lodged the 
administrative power, the control of parish 
property (except ecclesiastical property) 
and what we should call the duties of a 
board of health. The Anglican bishops 
are awake te the importance of this first 
election and urge, in pastoral letters, that 
the best men shall be chosen and that the 
educated classes shall take part in the 
choice. In one of these letters we notice 
that the Bishop of Durham, better known 
to Americans as Professor Westcott, holds 
up our own American example as a warn- 
ing of the evils of neglect. ‘*‘ Weare told,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that public lifein America suffers 
greatly from the fact that men of the highest 
culture and independence stand aloof from 
it.” If only our fashionable Anglo-maniacs 
could be persuaded to listen to the bishop’s 
advice! 2 


CONGREGATIONALISM SPEAKING 
FOR ITSELF. 

Our denomination is not distinguished 
for its self-consciousness. The mission it 
assumes is to testify, not of itself, but of 
Christ. Yet its members would better ful- 
fill its mission if they better understood its 
history, its character and aims. Especially 
ought its young and new recruits to be able 
to find a simple and clear answer to the 
question, What is Congregationalism? 

For these reasons we have this week 
called together a goodly company of its 
representatives to testify of what it is, how 
it came to be, how it affects those who bear 
its name, what it is fitted to accomplish for 
individual believers, for our country and 
for the kingdom of God. It will be noticed 
that a considerable number of ministers 
who give their testimony have come into 
our company, more or less recently, from 
other denominations, from which they are 
still separated hardly more than in name, 
while in full and loyal fellowship with Con- 
gregationalists. 

These brethren make it evident that one 
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of the characteristics of Congregationalism 
which has most attracted them is that it 
does not put forward its polity as essential 
to faith.- It makes no claim that Congrega- 
tionalists are the only people acceptable to 
God. It freely offers fellowship to all who 
accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
Lord. Its position was explicitly affirmed 
by our last National Council, which wel- 
comed affiliation of churches ‘‘upon the 
basis of the common evangelical faith, sub- 
stantial Congregational polity and free com- 
munion of Christians, without regard to 
forms or minor differences.” 
Congregationalism has also a noble heri- 
tage which its members always hold in 
honor, a history in which its roots lie deep. 
The battle for liberty of conscience under 
law, for freedom to worship God and to 
interpret His revealed will and for gov- 
ernment in which all may share as free- 
men, has been long and costly, and in that 
struggle the Congregationalism of primitive 
times had its new birth and has grown to 
its maturity. In the early years of that 
great conflict in England Cromwell led Con- 
gregationalists, who were then known as 
Independents, to victories in whose results 
we also share. The great principles of lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, under Christ as 
the head, are in the blood of the Congrega- 
tional race, which attracts to itself like 
qualities in other denominations, not only 
making it easy for other Christians to en- 


_ter into it, but extending its fellowship, 


real and warm, beyond its own boundaries. 
Whoever makes Jesus Christ supreme, in 
the Holy Spirit calling Him Lord, to the 
true Congregationalist is a brother, what- 
ever name he bears. 

By its history and by its vitality Congre- 
gationalism emphasizes the dignity of each 
individual, responsible only to God, re- 
deemed by His only begotten Son, made 
partaker of the divine life through receiv- 
ing the Holy Spirit. It is, therefore, a de- 
mocracy of those who through faith in 
Christ have joined in covenant to walk in 
love with Him and His, a union of disciples 
of Christ, not an absorption of Christians 
into a monarchy or an oligarchy. The 
local church, whose entire authority is 
vested in the brotherhood, sufficient in it- 
self and at the same time in fellowship with 
churches like itself, and offering fellowship 
to all who are in sympathy with it, is the 
Congregational idea, and belongs with our 
American life. It fosters Christian educa- 
tional and missionary enterprise, for it re- 
quires the development of both mind and 
heart, and at the same time brings us, as 
our contributors testify again and again, 
nearer than any other denomination to the 
idea of the universal church. 

Congregationalism. without spiritual life 
in each of its members and spiritual aims 
realized in common would speedily fall in 
pieces. It can live only by possessing and 
developing a loving and consecrated spirit 
in the service of God and man, a spirit in 
which enthusiasm is balanced by intelli- 
gence, but kindled by great possibilities of 
developing individual lives and individual 
churches everywhere into a union with 
Christ in which they shall realize’ the high- 
est independence with the fullest obedience 
to Him and the most complete fellowship 
with Him and with one another. 

Every Christian serves God better by 
knowing the history of his denomination, 
its doctrine and character and its aims. If 
he rightly apprehends its place among 
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Christian denominations, he will better 
serve the whole body of which Christ is 
the head. In our forthcoming Handbook 
we have endeavored to state the principles 
and give outlines of the history of Congre- 
gationalism,.and have mentioned the litera- 
ture by which the student of our polity 
may gain fuller knowledge. We hope and 
believe that our efforts will aid Congrega- 
tionalists to enlarged intelligence concern- 
ing the faith and polity they represent, and 
at the same time to deeper convictions and 
broader charity. 


A FALSE AND HARMFUL DI8- 
TINCTION, 

The essential fallacy of the monastic sys- 
tem was well stated by one of its defenders 
at the Episcopal Church Congress in this 
city the other day. ‘The object has been,” . 
he said, ‘‘to keep the law of God more 
thoroughly than can be done while engaged 
in the occupations of this world.” The 
logic of this would make monks and nuns 
of us all. It is every one’s duty to keep 
the law of God ‘‘thoroughly,’’ at any sacri- 
fice of worldly interests. But the monk’s 
chance of doing this is no better than the 
merchant’s, and often not so good, This 
thought of ‘‘orders’’ is the old, unwhole- 
some medizval notion, which found artistic 
expression in pictures of heaven crowded 
with men in ‘‘orders”’ and hell with com- 
mon men and women. It still survives in 
Roman Catholic countries in the exclusive 
application of the word ‘‘religious’’ to 
those who are under monastic vows. 

Every man is called of God to his life 
work, and all are priests. If some of the 
functions necessary to the community as a 
whole are delegated to individuals, there is 
no delegation of a special sanctity. That 
is, and must be always, a personal matter 
between the individual and hisGod. God’s 
law of character is one and the same for 
every man, and it is no easier to obey it in 
the monastery than in the world. God’s 
law of service is a law which takes account 
of opportunity. If a man is so placed that 
he can devote his whole time to the church’s 
work, so much the better! But he must 
not think that God’s requirerents do not 
expand with his opportunities, or that he is 
holier than another who is called of God to 
service in a busy life of what we carelessly 
and falsely call ‘‘secular’’ employments. 

In our judgment, a man who puts himself 
apart from the world which he wishes to 
influence sets up a hindrance to his own 
work which it will require a special strength 
of character to overcome. Nine times out 
of ten he could keep God’s law of service 
more ‘‘ thoroughly ’’—and by that we mean 
more effectively—if he were in some busi- 
ness which would bring him on a level with 
his fellowmen. The world’s chief need to- 
day, we are inclined to think, is for self- 
devoted laymen—men whose vow to Christ 
is vow enough to keep them ready for all 
opportunities of service. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES, 


The announcement of The Congregation- 
alist?s Oriental Tour has brought to us many 
expressions of interest, not only from those 
who contemplate joining the party, but 
from others whose study of the Bible and 
historical reading have made the scenes in 
the proposed journey peculiarly suggestive, 
Many of our readers, to whom such a trip 
is impossible, wish they may gain some dis- 
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tinct idea of places whose associations are 
closely connected with their most sacred 
experiences. We are, therefore, glad to 
announce that we have made arrangements 
to issue a series of photographic views of 
Palestine, Syria, Egypt and Southern Italy, 
taken during the present year and covering 
nearly the entire route proposed by The 
Congregationalist#'s party. Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, who has twice gone over the jour- 
ney whose scenes are thus reproduced, says, 
““These new and charming photographs 
give me the sense of having made a third 
journey to the Holy Land.’’ The full de- 
scription of these views and howto obtain 
them may be found on another page of 
this issue. Mr. W. F. Whittemore, pub- 
lisher of this paper, was in the Holy Land 
at the time these photographs were taken 
and, as will be seen by announcement on 
another page, indorses the selection of 
peints of view as exceptionally good. 

Our readers will recognize the fact that 
we have never before undertaken an enter- 
prise of this sort; we do so now only be- 
cause of the widely awakened interest in 
The Congregationalist’s tour. The views 
will not only be valued by those who follow 
that journey but by every one who teaches 
or studies the Bible. In connection with 
letters which may be expected to appear in 
our columns for some months next year, 
we trust they will give added vividness to 
the scenes of the earthly life and teachings 
of our Lord and of His apostles. 


A WHOLESOME INCREDULITY. 

The Nineteenth Century for November 
contains an amusing article about England 
and the Coming Thunderstorm. Itis from 
the pen of a German, who has evolved a 
situation partly out of facts and partly out 
of his own inner consciousness and upon 
this as a basis has constructed a prophecy 
of evil. A European thunderstorm is com- 
ing. Everybody is likely to be thoroughly 
drenched. The only proper thing, this 
gloomy prophet thinks, for England to do 
is to come under Germany’s umbrella, and 
help shed the rain off upon others. His 
whole article, like many another of late, 
is based upon the certainty of an immedi- 
ate and gigantic European war. 

Now undoubtedly there long’ has been 
danger of such a war and it is not yet re- 
moved. Possibly a small matter might 
occasion it, although one after another such 
small matter, as well as some of consider- 
able importance, has occurred lately with- 
out provoking it. But any one who will 
study the European situation calmly will 
perceive that for some time the strongest 
influences have been making for peace and 
that peace is less likely to be broken now 
than at any time for a number of years. 

A fact in point is that nobody can afford 
to go to war if it can possibly be avoided. 
We do not mean in money merely. There 
is not one of the great European nations 
which would notrisk losing more, in men, in 
territory, in glory, in solid influence for the 
future, by a war than she could be sure to 
gain. Nor is there, we believe, one of them 
all, unless perhaps it be France, where this 
fact is not understood perfectly well by thuse 
inauthority, and in France, too, the ministry 
doubtless comprehends it. Whatever com- 
binations might be formed, and all which are 
practicable have been studied and mastered 
in all their possibilities, no European ruler to- 
day feels any assurance that he and his coun- 
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try could winina war. Possibilities are very 
evenly balanced just at present. They say 
that the late czar of Russia kept the peace 
of Europe. So he did and so does the Em- 
peror William of Germany, who also is ex- 
tolled as a preserver of the peace. Each of 
them is entitled to praise, doubtless, but no 
more than any one of half a dozen other 
rulers. Hither of them could create a 
bloody warintwenty-four hours but neither 
of them will, if he can avoid it, in twenty- 
four years. Nothing else would alarm any 
one of them so much as the prospect of a 
war. They know too well what war means. 

It is not worth while to believe all that 
one reads about the great European war 
which is coming. A wholesome incredulity 
isin order. And we may add that no harm 
will result if it be given some room in 
reference to the actual war in progress be- 
tween Japan and China. Apparently Japan 
has gained a great advantage. All which 
we are hearing in its favor may be true. 
But it is quite probable that reports have 
been exaggerated. It is unlikely that the 
Japanese march toward Peking, if it be 
taking place at all, is quite as much of a 
picnic as the daily journals declare. China, 
in spite of all her barbarian backwardness, 
is not a country to be overrun as non- 
chalantly as is stated. The only thing of 
which any one can be really sure at present 
is that nobody here can know much about 
what is occurring until reports have been 
carefully sifted. 


DOES GOD HEED PETITIONS FOR 
MATERIAL BLESSINGS? 


A strong disposition exists to answer this 
question in the negative. Many believe 
that the laws of nature and society are so 
definitely settled and work so like the parts 
of a machine that prayer cannot possibly 
affect them. Not a few professed Chris- 
tians evidently have been impressed by this 
view of the subject and more or less frankly 
confess that they are in doubt. 

The force of the objection depends upon 
the certainty that the laws mentioned are 
absolutely mechanical and fixed in their 
operation. But this never has been proved, 
and cannot be in the sense necessary to 
settle the point. All thoughtful persons 
admit readily that these laws seem to work 
regularly and that given causes ordinarily 
must produce their natural effects. But it 
does not therefore follow, as is assumed too 
often, that many exceptions may not occur. 
I'he Creator may have so regulated the op- 
eration of His laws as to leave it entirely 
possible for Him apparently to interfere at 
will and to answer such prayer as would 
seem unanswerable in the conditions. The 
so-called interferences may be as truly pre- 
conceived and orderly features of the case 
as the processes which they are supposed to 
interrupt. 

Until this possibility shall have been 
proved unreal—and in the nature of the case 
it cannot be—the claim that God does not 
heed petitions for material blessings is 
merely a dogmatic assumption. And on 
the uther hand there is an immense mass of 
testimony, given seriously and deliberately 
by persons representing all grades of culture, 
social position and experience of the world, 
whose evidence any court would accept in- 
stantly upon any other matter. Moreover, 
although it is chiefly the evidence of Chris- 
tian believers, it does not come wholly by 
any means from them, Thousands in every 
Christian age, past and present, have borne 
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willing and positive testimony to their ex- 
perience of God’s answers to prayer. Many 
of these answers have been almost startling 
in their definiteness. Probably every sin- 
cere Christian at one or another time has 
had this experience. It isa fact of spiritual 
history which ought not to be ignored. In- 
deed, it cannot be. 

God does heed petitions for material 
blessings sometimes. Nevertheless we are 
not to expect every such prayer to be an- 
swered nor are we to be disheartened when 
we seem to offer it in vain. It is he whose 
petitions of this sort are offered in strict 
harmony with the supreme prayer, ‘* Never- 
theless Thy will be done,’’ whose supplica- 
tion is heeded. And a prayer for material 
blessings may be answered most truly and 
fully by their refusal. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Two hundred and ninety-seven bidders, 
representing $154,370,000 of capital ready 
to be invested, sent in bids for the new 
ten-year bonds, to the amount of $50,000,- 
000, which the administration has decided 
to issue. Payable entirely in gold, which 
by tacit understanding must not be with- 
drawn from the national treasury, and car- 
rying with them a premium which will, 
since the bid of the Stewart syndicate 
has been accepted, put $117 in the treas- 
ury for every $100 of debt incurred, it 
seems now as if the national treasury 
might soon have a gold reserve of not less 
than $110,000,000. But the fact also will 
obtrude that within a year our national 
debt has been increased by $100,000,000, as 
the result of a disparity between revenue 
and expenses due to causes some of which 
might have been foreseen andavoided. The 
decision of the New England Tariff Reform 
League to change its name to the Free Trade 
League is significant, and worthy of com- 
mendation by all who like to see the fair 
play of forces out in the open. The Home 
Market Club’s indorsement of bimetallism, 
and its putting forward at its great banquet, 
as a typical Southern white Republican, of 
the man who led the mob against the Ital- 
ians in the outrage which made New Or- 
leans and the nation blush for shame a few 
years ago, have not strengthened its posi- 
tion in New England. 


One of the most important questions to 
come before the national legislators next 
month will be the adoption or rejection of 
the recommendation of the report of the 
Dawes Commission made last week to the 
Secretary of the Interior. Recent events 
have called the attention of the public to 
what has been evident to some for a long 
time, viz., that affairs in the Indian Terri- 
tory were such that law and order were as 
naught, property was passing into the 
hands of the unscrupulous few and the 
tribal government was fast breaking down. 
Realizing that justice to the best interests 
of the Indian demanded a reform, Congress 
in 1893 empowered the President to appoint 
a commission which should visit the Terri- 
tory, treat with the Indians and endeavor 
to negotiate for a new basis of relationship 
between nation, the tribes and individuals. 
President Cleveland wisely selected Hon. 
Henry L. Dawes of Massachusetts as head 
of this commission. The commissioners 
early in the year began their work, and 
now report. They have met with no suc- 
cess as diplomats, not because they are 
incapable but because of the hostility of the 
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governing spirits in the tribes of the Terri- 
tory, who have no disposition to give up 
power or income. The only tribe which 
has complied at all with the requests for 
conference of the commission is the Chero- 
kee Council, and that only to the extent of 
being courteous—not complaisant. The 
commissioners’ suggestions are radical, in 
that they propose as the first and funda- 
mental step what is virtually a cancellation 
or withdrawal by the United States of its 
treaty with the tribes. There has been so 
much of this disregarding of Indian trea- 
ties by the United States in the past that 
one at first is surprised and shocked to hear 
such a suggestion coming from such a 
friend of the Indians as ex-Senator Dawes, 
but he does it just because he is their 
friend. He and his colleagues justify their 
recommendation by an argument which 
seeks to establish the positions that the 
conveyance of the Territory was in trust 
for specific uses, that the specific uses 
have not been realized, that the tribal gov- 
ernments have perverted their trust; hence 
it is the plain duty of the United States to 
enforce the trust and recover for its origi- 
na] uses the domain or discharge the trus- 
tees. It is obvious that here is a nice ques- 
tion of ethics and law on which the friends 
of the Indians as well as congressmen will 
differ. 


The annual meeting of the W. C. T. U. in 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 16-21, has been full of 
vitality, revealing much and varied activity 
during the year past, and directly effecting 
while in session a much needed reformation 
in the city’s censorship of theatrical post- 
ers. Itis apparent that the organization is 
broadening its range of activity and is rec- 
ognizing somewhat the intricacy of the 
problem which it is attempting to solve. 
It is obvious that the leaders do not place 
as much reliance as they once did upon 
mere legislative prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. They still insist upon it, to be sure, 
but they do not rely upon it to bring in 
the millennium speedily. And yet, notwith- 
standing the facts that justify the preced- 
ing statement, if we were to criticise the 
present tendencies of the organization, 
which in the main is useful and ‘necessary, 
we would express the opinion that the or- 
ganization was suffering from an attempt 
to settle too many problems that have no 
vital relation with the growth of habits of 
total abstinence or temperance. The Pop- 
ulists, the women suffragists, the advocates 
of municipal or national ownership of nat- 
ural monopolies, doubtless are glad to have 
the indorsement of such an organization, 
but whatever they may gain by it the or- 
ganization, as a temperance agency, loses. 
Moreover, the organization does not im- 
press one as having as a characteristic 
that willingness which it should have to 
receive light from -all quarters. Several 
years ago it. drove forth able women 
who could not be convinced that loyalty 


to the third party was a test of loyalty | 


to the cause of temperance. And now, 
if the treatment which Mrs. Mary Liver- 
more received at the recent meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U.—of which she 
was the first president—is typical, it seems 
as if the organization was unwilling to hear 
both sides of the argument on the Gothen- 
burg license system, and would, if it could, 
exclude from its membership all wumen 
who, like Mrs, Livermore, believe in getting 
the better when the best is. not attainable. 
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Miss Frances E. Willard, as a matter of 
course, again was elected to direct the af- 
fairs of the national society, receiving prac- 
tically a unanimous vote. 


Meetings to protest against Turkey’s treat- 
ment of the Armenian Christians have been 
held in Minneapolis, Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton and in many minor cities, indeed, wher- 
ever the Armenians are found in any num- 
ber. The meeting in Boston very properly 
was held in Fanueil Hall. Julia Ward 
Howe presided, and William Lloyd Garri- 
son was one of the speakers. It is well that 
the American people should in some way 
make its indignation felt. There can be no 
doubt of the substantial truth of the re- 
ports that have come from Bitlis and vicin- 
ity. Letters from the missionaries of the 
American Board in the vicinity, received 
this week, corroborate the dispatches of the 
past two weeks which have been based on 
letters to the friends of Armenia in London. 
Think of it! The thousands were slaugh- 
tered last September and Christendom is 
just learning of it. This fact in itself is an 
indictment of Turkey. The commission 
which Turkey has appointed to investigate 
is not deserving of confidence—its verdict 
is predestined to be one of excuse, and at 
best what self-imposed remedy can it sug- 
gest? Turkey, however, fears somewhat 
the condemnation of Christendom. She al- 
ready has taken steps to prevent all papers 
from entering the empire which in any way 
refer to the massacres. If Great Britain, 
the United States and Germany could agree 
upon a policy that would force Turkey to 
permit an investigation that would be 
thorough, and if Great Britain would reso- 
lutely live up to the treaty which makes her 
the guardian of the interests of the people 
whom Turkey is permitting the Kurds to 
ravage and murder, then a new day might 
dawn for the Armenians. Unfortunately, 
thus far the British Foreign Office has given 
no sign of any such conception of its duty 
in the matter, and the Armenians seem to 
have no ray of hope save as it may come 
out of the semi-darkness of Russia. But 
Russia and England seem to be coquetting 
just now, so that source of hope and com- 
fort is denied. 


One of the interesting developments of 
the Lexow Committee’s investigation of 
the administration of New York’s munici- 
pal affairs is the controversy which has cul- 
minated in a letter from Archbishop Corri- 
gan to Father Ducey, a popular Catholic 
priest of the city, forbidding him to attend 
subsequent sessions of the Lexow investi- 
gation without written permission of his 
ecclesiastical superior, i. e, Archbishop 
Corrigan. Father Ducey, as a priest acting 
within what he claims are his rights as 
such, and as an American citizen hating 
vice, venality and the real or alleged alli- 
ance between Tammany and the Roman 
hierarchy in New York, has replied to the 
archbishop, asking for production of au- 
thority by which he claims the right to 
interfere with his (Father Ducey’s) actions 
as acitizen. The incident and the letters 
are very suggestive. If Archbishop Corri- 
gan really wishes to see the A. P. A. lan- 
guish he would do well to avoid such dis- 
plays of arbitrary power. Father Ducey, 
by his past fearless criticism of his ccclesi- 
astical superiors, and his unsparing denun- 
ciation of Tammany, as well_as by his daily 
attendance in the courtroom during the 
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Lexow investigation, doubtless has made 
many enemies. But he can count on the 
sympathy and practical support of the peo- 
ple, and it is profoundly to be desired that 
he shall stand up straight, fight the matter 
through to the court of highest resort, and 
determine, once for all, whether a Roman 
Catholic priest can be loyal to his city’s 
best interests and at the same time be in 
good standing as a Roman ecclesiastic; for 
it is a question in which thousands of pat- 
riotic priests, as well as higher ecclesiastics, 
have an interest, not to say anything about 
the laity. Bishop McQuaid of Rochester 
denounces Archbishop Ireland of Minne- 
sota because in the last campaign in New 
York State he ventured to denounce Hill, 
Croker, Grant and the Tammany gang, 
The bishop probably feels sore over the 
adoption of the amendments which tell him 
and his, ‘‘ Keep your hands out of the pub- 
lic purse,’ and he confesses that he has 
a grudge against Archbishop Ireland for 
throwing his influence to secure Rev. Syl- 
vester Malone’s election as member of the 
State Board of Regents. 


The New York Committee of Seventy, 
having secured District-Attorney Fellows’s 
consent to have Governor Flower name an 
attorney—in sympathy with them—to pros- 
ecute the cases in New York City, finds its 
way obstructed and plans balked by the 
well-intentioned but untimely effort of some 
young municipal reformers, who have pre- 
ferred charges against Mr. Fellows to Gov- 
ernor Flower. He now refuses to name a 
substitute for Mr. Fellows until the latter 
has been heard and tried. The Committee 
of Seventy have no particular desire to see 
Mr. Fellows retained in office, neither, on 
the other hand, do they care to see him 
ejected just now and another Tammany 
man put in this place, be he ever so able or 
semi-respectable, for they distrust any Tam- 
many appointee. They hoped themselves 
to name his substitute. This incident illus- 
trates forcibly the necessity of tact, co-oper- 
ation and wisdom in municipal reform. 
Courage and enthusiasm are valuable, but 
do not sum up the total equipment of the 
reformer, 


The election in London on the 22d was 
the culmination of a contest which for bit- 
terness and sectarian animosity has rarely 
been equaled, especially in these latter 
days. Not content with the satisfactory 
workings of the Compromise of 1871 law 
governing religious instruction in the pub- 
lic, non-sectarian board schools, a few An- 
glican leaders began as far back as 1885 
to move toward the imposition of rules 
which would first make the teachers undergo 
theological tests before securing appoint- 
ment, and, second, compel them to teach 
doctrine after they secured appointment. 
But not until the fall of 1892 did their cour- 
age rise to the pitch necessary to formulate 
their demands. Since then the fight has 
been bitter. The teachers, though most of 
them are of the Church of England, re- 
belled against such tests. A Jarge and in- 
fluential minority in the Established Church 
has stood up manfully with the Noncon- 
formists against the ritualists and the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, and the work- 
ing man, conscious of his rights and intoler- 
ant of ecclesiastical interference with the 
peace of the schools, which are doing so 
much for his children, has aided materially 
in the fight. The enormous number of 
votes cast last Thursday shows how intense 
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the feeling was and how general the desire to 
effect the result. The last board numbered 
fifty-five members and of these thirty-four 
were Clericals and only nineteen Progres- 
sives. Last week the Clerical strength was 
brought down to twenty-nine members and 
the Progressive forces increased to twenty- 
six. Thus it will be seen that the party 
favoring the imposition of doctrinal tests 
has a bare majority, but their candidates 
had much fewer votes than their rivals. 
This apparent inconsistency is due to the 
system of cumulative voting in vogue. It 
remains to be seen how much the real vic- 
tory of the people will modify the future 
action of the bare majority which the Cleri- 
cals have. 


Japan, by an attack from the land side, 
after thirty-six hours of severe fighting, yet 
with comparatively slight losses, captured 
the great Chinese citadel and arsenal of Port 
Arthur on the 22d. We have no details as 
yet of this great and decisive victory, but 
the plan of attack was daring in itself, and 
the eonsequences to China are such that 
she must sue for peace, for Japan captures 
enormous supplies of ammunition, the rem- 
nant of China’s navy and large stores of 
naval supplies, and she gains at one stroke 
control of the waters of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li 
and the opportunity to land her troops at 
the doors of Peking. However, at this time, 
it seems altogether improbable that there 
will be much more fighting. Already a 
Chinese envoy, charged with some message, 
either from the Tsung-Li-Yamen at Peking 
or from the deposed but still powerful Li 
Hung Chang, has set out for Japan. 


The United States has been informed by 
Japan that while Japan does not think the 
time for mediation has come (this was be- 
fore the victory at Port Arthur) yet she is 
willing that offers of surrender from China 
should come through the representatives of 
the United States in China and Japan, and in- 
structions to further that end have beengiven 
to Ministers Denby and Dun. It is fortu- 
nate that at this critical period we have 
such able and veteran diplomats represent- 
ing us at Peking and Tokio. Thenew treaty 
with Japan, which we have just negotiated, 
has been signed by Secretary Gresham and 
Minister Kurino, and now goes to the Senate 
and the Mikado and Privy Council for ap- 
proval. It is the consummation of fifteen 
years’ effort by Japan to secure from us 
and European nations the recognition that 
she isa civilized country, competent in her 
own courts to deal out justice to foreigners. 
The abolition of the present foreign con- 
sular courts, however, does not become 
Operative until July 1, 1899. We gain com- 
mereial advantages, our missionaries will be 
free to go where they will in Japan—they 
and all others acquiring greater property 
_ rights not only in the old treaty ports but 
in the interior. Japan recognizes also the 
right we possess of restricting foreign im- 
migration, hence the treaty contains a 
clause by which we can guard our ports 
against the influx of Japanese should it 
ever Seem necessary. 


The executive council of Massachusetts 
refused to pardon the officials of the Old 
Colony Road sentenced to imprisonment for 
inciting and participating in resistance to 
the town officials of Abington. Concord, 
Mass., was the scene of a conflict between 
members of the A. P. A. and a crowd of 
opponents who, under cover of darkness, 
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hurled bricks, interrupted speeches, etc., 
and inflicted injuries that tempted the 
A. P. A. into recourse to the use of firearms. 
—Mayor-elect Strong of New York, at the 
Chamber of Commerce dinnerin New York, 
described the unwillingness of able, upright 
men to accept office, and intimated that he 
might put a woman at the head of the street 
cleaning department. Portland, Me., hasa 
municipal scandal. New Brunswick, N. J., 
is probing its civic rottenness, and St. Louis 
has organized a Committee of One Hundred. 
The Standard Oil Co.’s highest officials 
were indicted by a Texas grand jury.— 
The National Shoe and Leather Bank of 
New York City discovered that a book- 
keeper and an accomplice had, during a 
long term of years, stolen $354,000. 


The czar and Princess Alix were married 
on the 26th.— Southern Italy has suffered 
from earthquake shocks.—In both Ger- 
many and Austria the changes in the pop- 
ular feeling as revealed in the acts and 
words of their representatives have tended 
to impair the stability of the present cabi- 
nets.— The French House of Deputies has 
voted lavish appropriations to the French 
army which is to invade Madagascar. Be- 
fore France wins she must spend millions, 
sacrifice thousands of her soldiers and, in 
the end, wina hollow victory. Harold Fred- 
eric says Madagascar bids fair to be to the 
republic what Mexico was to the empire. 
Anton Rubinstein, the great Russian 
composer and pianist, died at St. Peters- 
burg, Nov. 20. 


CO 


IN BRIEF. 


We advise every one of our readers who 
has a particle of enthusiasm for the Pilgrim 
polity to file this issue away for frequent 
reference in the future. It records in com- 
paratively short compass a vast amount of 
Congregational history. The men who un- 
dertake to set it forth are well known as 
ardent and lifelong believers in our polity 
and mission. Mr. Hill in particular has 
earned aright to speak, for he can remember 
when a schoolboy in London being taunted 
by his mates, who called him the little Dis- 
senter. His father and mother ut consider- 
able sacrifice had just come out of the Hs- 
tablished Church. The illustrations in his 
article are made from cuts used in Mr. Dex- 
ter’s recent book, The Story of the Pilgrims, 
his publishers, the Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc., 
kindly granting us the use of them. It 
may be of interest to know that the two men 
who appear in the picture of the street in Ley- 
den are Dr. George E. Day and Dr. Dexter. 
All things considered, we doubt if we have 
ever issued a number of more value to the 
denomination. 


But lest we should be exalted overmucb at 
the contemplation of our principles, our history 
and our present resources, let us pay sober 
heed to these wise words. They are from a 
sermon by Rey. William Russel, preached be- 
fore the General Assembly of the Colony of 
Connecticut at Hartford, May 14, 1730: 

Don’t flatter your selves that your Fathers 
were so dear to God, that he will] not cast you 
off: Nor think your External Privileges will 
secure you: or that you are now so increased 


in Numbers, Strength and Riches, that you are 
out of the reach of ruining Judgments. 


‘¢ Will you walk into my parlor?” said the 
spider (Presbyterian General Assembly) to 
the flies (theological seminaries). ‘‘ No, thank 
you,” say McCormick, Auburn and Western. 
‘““We would not if we could.” 


Rey. S. J. Barrows of the Christian Register 
served as pilot to the Boston police in their 
recent crusade against the spiritualists, medi- 
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ums and frauds of the South End, Boston. 
The clergy are versatile nowadays. 


Whole-hearted gratitude well distributed 
was expressed last week at the Connecticut 
Association by the representative of the C. H. 
M.S., who, after announcing the great in- 
crease in receipts, said, ‘‘God and the dead 
we thank for that!” 


Professor Shaler of Harvard, a Southerner 
by birth and training, says, ‘‘I don’t know of 
a school in the world where money will go as 
far as at Berea.’”’ His opinion is well sup- 
ported by President Frost’s statement that 
$100 pays for board, fuel, room and tuition 
for a year. 


There are debts and debts. Dr. Storrs told 
the Methodists a fortnight ago that ‘‘a debt 
which the church does not rise to pay is a 
rope about its neck with an anchor at the 
other end, and will drown it. But if it rises 
to pay it, the debt becomes a necklace of 
pearls, a tiara of diamonds.’’ 


At the Day of Atonement services in a Jew- 
ish synagogue in Seattle, according to the 
Jewish Messenger, fifteen young ladies read 
Psalms from the pulpit. Perhaps the sugges- 
tion may be useful to some of our ministers 
who have doubts about the drawing power 
of the gospel and are always hunting for 
some new sensation. 


‘Nothing succeeds like success”? seemed 
to be the feeling regarding the use of free 
pews at the late State meeting in Connecti- 
cut. That the system ‘“‘must be worked ”’ in 
order to be beneficial is a point in its favor, 
since nowadays so many new systems not 
only fail to run themselves but do not suc- 
ceed when they are “ worked.”’ 


Every one interested in foreign missions 
should read the appeal of the secretaries and 
Prudential Committee of the American Board 
to be found on page 783. No friend of that 
work, we are sure, will turn aside from it 
without prayerful inquiry as to what duty 
rests on him in this matter, nor without doing 
what he believes he ought to do to fulfill our 
Lord’s command. 


A wise suggestion now and then from a 
judicious listener might do the minister a 
great deal of service in helping him to aban- 
don or avoid disagreeable habits and unfor- 
tunate tones of voice. We know a deacon 
who has placed his minister under genuine 
obligations in this way. He is never obtru- 
sive or critical. He understands the graces 
of speech and of silence. 


That the Bible is still a “‘ precious treasure” 
was proved last week in Boston, where a pam- 
phlet of sixteen pages containing Scripture 
verses was bought at auction for $1,000. But 
then only one other copy of this little book, 
known as The Souldier’s Pocket Bible, is 
known to be in existence. At the same sale a 
leaf of the famous Gutenberg Bible was sold 
at a price that would have made the entire 
book cost about $30,000. 


It seems strange to read that there is living 
in Iowa, in vigorous health, a woman who 
was thirty years old at the organization of the 
first Congregational church in that State. She 
still attends the preaching services and the 
Sunday school of the church of which she was 
one of the first members. Four of the Con- 
gregational band of 1843 are now living in the 
State. What will the Congregationalism of 
this State be at the end of the next century? 
What that of the States beyond, and of all the 
West to the Pacific? 


For those who want to do foreign mission- 
ary work the opportunity is offered right at 
home. Any Sunday a church in Boston may 
send one or more of its members to some of 
our city missions, where they will be shown 
how to select and invite persons on the streets 
to come into the services, to sit with them 
and to try to lead them to Christ. Many na- 
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tionalities are represented in our streets 
every Sunday evening, and churches which 
should send such helpers to these struggling 
missions might get from them reports of great 
interest. 


The cases of typhoid fever in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Amherst and Yale have been traced 
to raw oysters taken from Fair Haven, Ct. 
The young men who have had the disease 
partook of these oysters, planted and after- 
wards sold, it is said, by a man in whose fam- 
ily there were cases of the fever. Such a les- 
son as this ought at least to teach those caring 
for typhoid patients to guard as far as possi- 
ble against the spread of the contagion. 


The future of the Central Church, Chicago, 
Professor Swing’s, seems to be assured. The 
seat holders are favorable to a continuance of 
the organization and ten thousand of the 
twenty thousand dollars desired as a guaranty 
fund has been secured among the trustees 
themselves. In all probability Dr. Gladden 
will have an opportunity to become Dr. 
Swing’s successor if he will listen to a call. 
Should he decide to remove to Chicago, he 
would receive a warm welcome, not only from 
his Congregational brethren but from large 
numbers outside of our circles. However, we 
do not feel like sparing Dr. Gladden. 


What is said to be the oldest Protestant 
church building in America was re-dedicated 
at Smithfield, Va., two weeks ago after a 
thorough renovation. Its style is that of an 
English country church and the tradition is 
that the bricks and all the original wood- 
work were brought from England. It was 
built less than twenty years after the settle- 
ment of Jamestown. This edifice certainly 
ought to take its place among the few shrines 
which this country boasts, and be included in 
any historic pilgrimage that may be planned 
to cover points of interest in the South land. 
Itis situated in one of the most picturesque 
regions of old Virginia. 


It is a sharp and terrible blow that has 
fallen on our contemporary, the Advance, in 
the death, by accident, of its editor-in-chief 
and publisher, Mr. Harrison. The sad par- 
ticulars are stated elsewhere in this paper. 
It recalls vividly the shock which the work- 
ers in this office sustained, four years ago this 
very month, when news came from New Beda- 
ford of the death of Dr. Dexter, our beloved 
chief. In his case, however, the suddenness 
of the end was mitigated by the fact that he 
passed peacefully away in his sleep. To our 
friends of the Advance and to the bereaved 
members of Mr. Harrison’s household we 
stretch out our hands in tender sympathy. 


The Yale-Harvard football game, which Yale 
won at Springfield last Saturday, was an ob- 
ject of interest not only-to the 25,000 spec- 
tators, but to a great public which enjoys read- 
ing about and discussing such contests of skill 
and pluck. It is most unfortunate that the 
game was not so much played as fought, and 
with a brutality on both sides which makes 
the descriptions of it read like reports of slug- 
ging matches, which should be and are con- 
demned by educated men everywhere. It is 
not to the credit of either university to com- 
mend such scenes or to allow its undergrad- 
uates to participate in them. It is a pity 
that a game of such manly possibilities should 
be spoiled by such brutalities. 


Prominent among the photographs of favor- 
ite actors in the shop windows is displayed 
the portrait of New York’s latest hero, Drs 
Parkhurst. In the ‘catchy ”’ plays, which de- 
pend for their popularity upon allusions to 
the affairs of the day, the name oftenest 
brought forward, and with the certainty that 
the allusion will be understood and ap- 
plauded, is the name again which is commonest 
in the moutbs of all New Yorkers, that of Dr. 
Parkhurst. These are indications merely, 
among scenes and associations which ordi- 
narily do not go to the ministry for interest 
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and point, of the triumph of one man, whose 
pluck and faith bid fair to revolutionize the 
life of the largest of American cities. 


The Boston Transcript pays this high com- 
pliment to Rev. Morton Dexter’s recent book, 
The Story of the Pilgrims, an important 
addition to our Congregational historical liter- 
ature: 


If one wants to know—as certainly all New 
Englanders ought to want to know—just how 
it happened that the strongest of all the 
American colonies were planted on these 
least kindly of shores, and were planted, too, 
in all the weakness of poverty and lack of 
court patronage, he will find the mystery un- 
folded in these pages. It is one of those great 
problems in human history the solution of 
which makes clear to us the value ef moral 
agencies in human enterprises. ... The re- 
search and care given to the making of this 
volume fit it forthe hand of the most intelli- 
gent reader. 


The Red Cross Society of Japan sends six 
physicians and twelve nurses with each trans- 
port steamer conveying Japanese troops to 
Korea and China. China has no Red Cross 
Society and refuses to guarantee protection to 
foreigners who wear the red cross and are 
intent upon alleviating the distress of the 
wounded Chinese. The dead of the Japanese 


. are cremated; the dead of the Chinese lie and 


rot. The humanity of the Japanese in their 
conduct of this war is doing more to break 
down the walls of Chinese prejudice than any 
other outside influence. Three hundred years 
ago the Japanese ravaged Korea and plun- 
dered its people, and as a trophy of victory 
the ears of 3,600 victims were brought back to 
Japan. Today Japan is at war again, but 
with what a different spirit! 


The importance of passing the lottery bill, 
which went through the United States Senate 
last summer but was blocked in the House, 
is not to be overestimated. No doubt a ma- 
jority of the House are in favor of it, but the 
lottery men have money in abundance and 
able counsel. No doubt they will try all pos- 
sible means to keep the bill from becoming 
a law. For legitimate expenses in pushing 
it to enactment $600 are required. Contri- 
butions may be sent to Mr. Francis B. Sears, 
Third National Bank, Boston. It should not 
be forgotten that certain persons, notably 
Professor Woodbridge of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, have already given 
liberally of their time and means in order to 
carry on a persistent campaign against this 
evil. 
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FROM LONDON. 
A Civic Renaissance. 

After long centuries of torpor, London is 
being stirred by a great civic awakening. 
Hitherto the citizens of the most wonderful 
city on which the sun ever shone have been 
indifferent to its greatness and careless of 
its development. There has been no sense 
of corporate life, of civic brotherhood, and 
hence no pride in the present magnificence 
of the city or conscious responsibility for 
its future. Theancient Roman or Athenian 
was proud of his city, felt himself to be an 
integral part of its life, and today the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh, Manchester or Birming- 
ham are animated by similar sentiments. 


But the average Londoner, despite the an- 


tiquity of his city, its romantic history, and 
its splendid monuments, has no such feeling. 
The very greatness of the metropolis of the 
woild partly accounts for this almost uni- 
versal indifference, London is too big to 
grasp asaunity. The dwellerin what used 
to be called ‘‘ merrie Islington”’ is hardly 
conscious of any more intimate relation to 
the inhabitants of sedate Camberwell than 
to the citizens of, say, Birmingbam. 

There are sigus that this setse of isolation 
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and indifference is giving place to a nobler 
feeling. A new spirit is manifesting itself 
—a growing admiration for the city itself 
and a quickening of the sense of mutual 
interest and responsibility. Londoners are 
beginning to realize the greatness of the 
trust committed to them and to see that 
only by union and co-operation can the city 
be properly governed, its administration 
brought to the highest point of efficiency, 
and the health and happiness of the citizens, 
as a whole, thereby secured. Mr. W. T. 
Stead and the Daily Chronicle are two influ- 
ential factors in developing this sense of 
citizenship. By voice and pen Mr. Stead 
ever seeks to awaken the inhabitants, not of 
London only, but of every town in the king- 
don, to a consciousness of civic responsi- 
bility. Having successfully disturbed the 
peace of Chicago, he summoned a confer- 
ence to the largest hall in London to dis- 
cuss what would happen if Christ came to 
it, and on that text founded a telling argu- 
ment that the prime duty of Christian citi- 
zens just now is to see that the right men— 
the men who would act in the spirit of 
Christ—are returned at the forthcoming 
school board, parish councils, county coun- 
cils and other elections. On the same day, 
‘Citizens’ Sunday,’’ over three hundred 
pulpits, Anglican as well as Nonconformist, 
resounded with adjurations to good citi- 
zenship. 


The Unification of London. 

Another evidence of this re-birth of civic 
interest is the movement for the unification 
of London, so that the one square mile in 
the heart of the city shall no longer be mu- 
nicipally governed—or rather misgoverned 
—by an antiquated close corporation, but 
be brought under the administration of the 
London County Council, which is already 
responsible for more than 100 square miles 
of the metropolis. The royal commission 
appointed to consider this important ques- 
tion has reported in favor of amalgamation, 
and although the city fathers naturally set 
their back against any interference with 
their ancient prerogatives or vast wealth, 
there is little doubt that in due time the 
House of Commons will give legislative ef- 
fect to the proposals of the commission. 
We shall still have our ‘‘ Lord Mayor,” but 
instead of being the nominee of a few, he 
will, as chairman of the enlarged County 
Council, be the choice of the metropolis as 
a whole. And then, if the hoary institution 
known as ‘The Lord Mayor’s Show” is 
preserved, we may hope to have a spectacle 
worthy of the greatest city in the world, in 
place of the tawdry procession, half circus, 
half masquerade, which on the ninth of No- 
vember blocked our thoroughfares, brought 
business to a standstill and excited the ridi- 
cule of every intelligent citizen. Lord Salis-. 
bury, consistently with his inbred hatred of 
all democratic tendencies and institutions, 
in a violent speech, of which even Tory 
papers like the Times and Pall Mall Gazette 
disapproved, sneered at the report of the 
commission, attacked the County Council 
and all its ways, and even had the insolence 
to suggest a parallel between it and Tam- 
many! 

The House of Lords. 

Lord Salisbury’s reply to Lord Rosebery’s 
Bradford speech, in which .the premier 
threw down the gauntlet to the House of 
Lords, was a far abler performance. In- 


deed, Lord Rosebery’s statesmanlike treat- ~ 
ment of this momentous question compelled 
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the noble marquis to use to the full the 
great powers of argument which he un- 
doubtedly possesses. The leader of the 
House of Lords naturally made much of 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy is 
not indorsed by the majority of English 
electors, and insisted that it is the mission 
_ of the House of Lords to prevent the wishes 
of the largest part of the British community 
being overridden by ‘‘Dr. Walsh’s battal- 
ions from the south and west of Ireland.’’ 
Up to the delivery of the speech to which 
this was a reply, Lord Rosebery had dis- 
tinctly lost ground in the country, so much 
so that the British Weekly, which ever loves 
a Scotchman, declared that Bradford was 
his last chance. 

The premier, however, by his wise and 
far-seeing, yet bold and definite, pronounc- 
ment against the House of Lords, has fully 
restored the confidence of Liberals, who 
were beginning to doubt his sincerity as 
well as hisenthusiasm. He justifies his un- 
doubtedly slow initiative by the contention 
. that the British people must first make un- 
mistakably clear their mind in regard to so 
grave a constitutional change as the effect- 
ive handling of the House of Lords must 
involve before the party leaders can take 
definite action. By revealing a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the whole situation and a con- 
sciousness of the gravity of his responsibil- 
ity, Lord Rosebery’s speech has not only 
reassured those of his own party who were 
beginning to doubt his title to be regarded 
as a statesman, but will carry far more 
weight with the great mass of the people, 
who halt between two opinions, than would 
any thoughtless flippancy, such as that of 
Mr. Labouchére, which talks loudly about 
abolishing the House of Lords at one 
stroke. To deprive the Lords of the power 
of veto over the Commons, the policy to 
which Lord Rosebery has committed the 
Liberal party, practically means the aboli- 
tion of the hereditary chamber, as the 
premier admitted and Lord Salisbury reiter- 
ated. It is not likely that the Lords will 
meekly consent to be wiped out of existence 
without trying to avert the calamity by all 
the resources in their power, and we may 
now look forward to a protracted and bitter 
struggle, in which home rule and all other 
great legislative proposals will for the time 
being disappear. 

A Healthy Public Sentiment. P 

Perhaps the most gratifying fact which 
the present crusade against London music 
halls has brought outis the healthy state 
of public opinion on questions involving the 
morality of the community. It is evident 
that the vast majority of the citizens of 
London are determined to make virtue easy 
and vice difficult in this modern Babylon, 
and that the County Council may be relied 
upon to give effect to the wishes of the 
populacé. It was thought by some a daring 
experiment on the part of Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant and the National Vigilance Associa- 
tion to seek to make the renewal of the 
‘“ Hmpire’’ license conditional on the clos- 
ing of the drink bars and promenade within 
the building, on the ground that they were 
conducive to vice. The success of this at- 
tempt came as a surprise, not only to the 
music hall fraternity, but to many who, 
whilst sympathizing with the endeavor, re- 
garded the accomplishment of its purpose 
as impossible. The decision of the council 
having been upheld in the law courts, we 
may expect further efforts to purify the 
amusements and pleasure resorts of the peo- 
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ple. Indeed, Lady Henry Somerset, on her 
return from America, assured me that the 
crusade, haying once begun and been so 
successful, is not to stop at the Empire. 
As a result of the vigorous circular issued 
by her ladyship after visiting another music 
hall, directing public attention to the dis- 
graceful exhibition there of ‘‘living pic- 
tures,’’ the proprietors of the establishment 
have undertaken to withdraw any ‘‘pic- 
ture’? to which the County Council takes 
exception. 

Exeunt Mahatmas. 

The Westminster Gazette has done useful 
service in exposing the imposture of the 
Theosophical Society, or some of its offi- 
cials. Of course the chief, if not the 
only, claim of theosophists to attention is 
their alleged possession of abnormal powers 
—the existence of Mahatmas, the precipita- 
tion of letters, etc. Mrs. Annie Besant has 
herself said, ‘‘If there are no Mahatmas the 
Theosophical Society is an absurdity,” and 
most people will agree with her. She sol- 
emnly assured me, some time ago, that she 
had been in communication with Madame 
Blavatsky since her death, that she had re- 
ceived precipitated letters from Mahatmas 
and, to crown all, had herself seen a 
Mahatma—although she declined to tell me 
when or where, or what he was like. The 
distinct impression left upon my mind at 
the time was that Mrs. Besant was being 
duped, more or less willingly. 

It now appears that the ingenious Mr. 
William Q. Judge, vice-president of the 
Theosophical Society, is the author of the 
‘*precipitated’’ letters that were supposed 
to have fluttered down out of space into the 
Blavatsky Lodge. Mrs. Besant puts it this 
way: ‘‘Il know now that they were not writ- 
ten or precipitated by the Master, and that 
they were done by Mr. Judge; but I also 
believe that the gist of these messages was 
psychically received.”’ It is difficult to un- 
derstand how Mrs. Besant, who, whatever 
else may have been thought of her, earned 
a reputation for sincerity, can defend a man 
like Judge after his own admissions, or re- 
main connected with a society founded on 
fraud and deceit. 


Nov. 14. ALBION. 


SOME OHARAOTERISTIOS OF THE 
WESTERN OHUROHES. 


BY FRANKLIN, 


Including the churches in Michigan and 
Indiana, those in the Southwest, and those 
on the Pacific coast, the Western churches 
number a few more than 2,500. Scattered 
as they are over this vast region, no state- 
ments can be made which will apply to them 
all without modification. Those here made 
are those: which seem appropriate to the 
churches with which I am most familiar. 

One of the most prominent of these char- 
acteristics is the youthfulness of their spirit. 
None of them have as yet reached maturity 
or donned the garments of age. Perhaps 
this is due in part to the slowness with 


which Congregationalism has asserted itself - 


in these Western regions. This was less its 
own fault than that of Eastern parents, who 
feared that if it bore its own name and ven- 
tured to assert itself in this ‘‘ wild West’’ 
it would fail altogether in Christian service. 
For the sake of the kingdom of God it was 
sent hither to die! Who shall say that hav- 
ing lost its life it has not found it? What 
would our Presbyterian churches in the 
Northwest, in whose number and power 


‘made upon them. 
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and earnestness Congregationalists take 
pride, be had the elements which New Eng- 
land Congregationalism furnished in the 
earlier years of their history been withheld? 
If for a time the Western churches had rea- 
son to feel that their Eastern mother was 
inclined to leave them to care for them- 
selves, her generous and constant gifts in 
these later years have more than atoned for 
the indifference to their welfare manifest 
prior to 1850. 

In the growth of these churches may be 
seen their aggressiveness. With them Plym- 
outh Rock is simply a starting point. They 
believe that the principles for which the fa- 
thers contended ought to be dear to the chil- 
dren today. That they have been measur- 
ably true to these principles is testified by 
the 346 churches in Michigan, the 311 in IIli- 
nois, the 304 in Iowa, the 236 in Wisconsin, 
the 204 in Minnesota, the 143 in South 
Dakota, the seventy in North Dakota, and 
the thirty-nine which, under the fostering 
care of the Home Missionary Society and 
the enthusiasm of a Western pastor made 
into a missionary superintendent, three or 
four years have brought into existence in 
Oklahoma. 

Think, too, of the number of churches 
which have sprung into life as a necessity 
in Chicago, in Detroit, in Cleveland, in the 
Twin Cities of the north, in St. Louis, in 
Denver and at strategic points all over the 
West. Nor has there been any attempt to 
crowd these churches into fields already 
occupied—rather to occupy waste places, 
to do a work which others had neglected. 
With firm faith in the superiority of our 
polity, it has yet been a principle with 
those who have stood behind these aggres- 
sive movements not to disregard the rights 
of other churches, or to treat them with 
anything like discourtesy. That this aim 
has been realized in every case would be 
too much to affirm. But this has been and 
is the policy of the churches of the West. 
While believing that the cities should re- 
ceive the first attention, our leaders have 
not been forgetful of the interests of the 
rural districts, nor failed to provide the 
gospel for those sparsely settled regions 
in which it is so difficult to build up self- 
supporting churches. 

Congregationalism in the West has been 
mindful of the traditions it has inherited 
in relation to learning. It has directed its 
efforts from the first to the establishment 
of schools, colleges and seminaries both for 
young ladies and the training of young men 
for the ministry. In proof of this it need 
only point to Olivet, Ridgefield, [linois, 
Wheaton, Knox—which is half Congrega- 
tional, to say the least—Beloit, Ripon, 
Monticello, the Woman’s College at Rock- 
ford, Carleton, Yankton, Redfield, Fargo, 
Colorado, Salt Lake, Whitman, Pomona, 
to schools and academies almost by the 
score, to the theological seminary in Chi- 
cago, which the gifts of the past year made 
by all the churches have lifted to a place . 
of commanding influence. 

The members of our churches were never 
more strongly convinced than today of the 
necessity of a highly cultured ministry if 
these churches are to meet the demands 
This in part is due to 
the fact that Congregationalism throughout 
the West has become synonymous with ed- 
ucation for all our youth, that as professors: 
and teachers in our State universities and 
in the colleges of other denominations, and 
in our public schools, a large number of 
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Congregationalists are employed. We rec- 
ognize gratefully the gifts which the East 
has made to our colleges, the gifts she is 
still making because of the necessity which 
is still upon us of appealing for them. We 
do this because parents in our churches de- 
sire for their children the best education 
attainable, because the men at the head of 
our colleges are seeking to bring them up 
to the grade of Eastern institutions, because 
they feel that as yet foundations alone have 
been laid upon which the magnificent super- 
structure is sometime to be reared. These 
institutions, while stimulated by the noblest 
and highest ideals, have yet been true to 
the Western spirit. They have been con- 
tent to take such men as came to them and, 
by careful and patient instruction, help 
them make up for imperfect preparation. 
By developing in them a real love for learn- 
ing and the qualities of a true manhood, 
they have sought to equip them for the 
service they desired to render. With what 
satisfaction may Beloit, Illinois and Knox 
call over the roll of their alumni? 

The aggressiveness of Western Congrega- 
tionalism has shown itself also in the efforts 
it has made, and in the success which has 
attended these efforts, to adapt itself to the 
fields in which it has found its work. The 
history of more than half of the churches in 
Chicago shows this to be true—pre emi- 
nently so the history of the noble mission 
among the Bobemians, an outgrowth of the 
consecrated service and continuous gifts of 
the lamented Deacon Gates. In fact, our 
churches have grown in this city because, 
in the first place, we have a city mission 
fortunate alike in its superintendent and its 
directors, and, secondly, because men and 
women have not hesitated to work-in the 
Sunday schools and the churches which the 
society has seen fit to organize. Nowhere 
in the West has the laity been idle. To it, 
even more than to the ministry, has the 
rapid increase of strength in our churches 
during late years been due. 

We deem it a great good fortune also that 
the rank and file in our churches are men 
and women who are not ashamed to work 
among the poor. We cannot affirm that 
our church membership is prominent either 
for its wealth or its social culture, rather 
for a moderate possession of those material 
things which are indispensable, and a 
position in society which, while it closes no 
doors in its face, yet leaves it accessible to 
the ignorant and degraded. 

It is characteristic of our churches that 
the ministers in the pulpits and the people 
in the pews have not been afraid of the con- 
tribution box. Gifts have not always been 
large. But when it is remembered that 
most of the houses in which we are now 
worshiping have been built by those who 
occupy them, that in addition to this we 
have been compelled to equip our colleges 
and other institutions of learning while 
sustaining our churches, it may appear that 
our gifts have not been inconsiderable. 
We-confidently look to their speedy increase. 

A love for the gospel is another character- 
istic of these churches. ‘Liberal as our pul- 
pit has been, and unwilling as our churches 
are to tie themselves up to any body of 
formulated truths which they may not in- 
terpret according to their own pleasure, 
few men have met with any success in en- 
deavoring to preach a gospel which a simple 
faith could not find in the New Testament. 
On the whole, the plain teachings of our 
Lord have been faithfully presented from 
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the pulpit and taught in the Sunday school. 
And yet the men in our pulpits have not 
been indifferent to the advance which learn- 
ing, in nearly all its departments, has made 
during the last twenty-five years, nor igno- 
rant of the discussions between our best 
scholars of profound questions in exegesis. 
Acquainted with the opinions of those who 
call themselves authorities on the Penta- 
teuchal question, they have still felt that 
no call has come to them to cease preach- 
ing man’s sinfulness and his need of salva- 
tion through the grace of God. 

It is natural, therefore, that our churches 
should be thoroughly evangelical in belief 
and evangelistic in methods of work. From 
no churches has Mr. Moody and men like 
him received a more cordial welcome or 
more generous gifts in their efforts to give 
the gospel to the masses. None have taken 
a deeper interest in the work of the Y. M. 
C. A. or the. Y. W. C. A. None have been 
more ready to receive the representatives 
of the Y. P. S. C. E. or to organize societies. 
In these churches the Woman’s Board of 
Missions has long been at home, and its de- 
sire to form juvenile bands and to inspire 
every class in the church and congregation 
with a love for missions has been furthered 
in every possible way. Nor in this con- 
tinued and unwearied effort to send the 
gospel abroad has there been any forgetful- 
ness of the claims of the home field. 

Prior to the war the members of our 
churches were nearly all abolitionists. Since 
the war they have been among the foremost 
in trying to educate and save the freedman. 
Absolutely free from fanaticism of every 
kind, perhaps sometimes too quiet and 
staid in their ways, they have never failed 
to be on the side of true reform. They 
have lifted up their protests against intem- 
perance. They have sent their appeals to 
Congress in behalf of the Indian. They 
have given woman every opportunity to 
carry on the work to which she has felt 
herself called. With noclaim toany special 
consecration, itis yet true that it is coming 
more ard more to be felt among us that 
confession of Christ carries with it conse- 
cration to His service, and a consecration 
which makes us responsible for the social, 
moral and spiritual welfare of our neighbor. 
It is for this reason that our churches are 
so greatly interested in mission churches, 
like the Tabernacle, and are following with 
the truest sympathy the efforts which Pro- 
fessor Taylor is putting forth to establish a 
social settlement within the limits of its 
parish. 

Ready always to unite with others in 
Christian work, it is the conviction of the 
most intelligent in our churches that our 
polity is admirably adapted to the wants of 
the West, that it appeals to its free, hearty, 
independent spirit, that just as in South 
Chicago it has had success in winting peo- 
ple from almost every country in Europe to 
Christ, and has approved itself to Germans 
and Bohemians, not only in Chicago but 
every where it has gone, so is it likely, under 
God, to be of great service to us in the 
future. Everywhere it is characteristic of 
our churches that their members believe 
that they have only just begun to grow, or 
to work, that past development is simply 
a suggestion of what is to be. And this 
conviction comes to them, not less from the 
simplicity and beauty of their polity, than 
through their belief that in aiming to make 
Christ known as the Saviour of men they 
have the assurance that His Spirit will ever 
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be with them. Asa final word, it should be 
added that in claiming thus much for them- 
selves the members of our churches have 
confidence in the growth and success of 
those sister denominations whose aim, like 
theirs, is to give the gospel to the whole 
world. 


EMPHATIO PERIODS IN OUR DENOMI- 
NATIONAL HISTORY. 


BY REV. GEORGE LEON WALKER, D. D. 


The near approach of another Forefathers’ 
Day is of course a reminder of one, and in 
some sense the most emphatic, period of 
Congregational history. That a band of a 
hundred or more devout men and women, 
having already suffered a thirteen years’ 
exile from their native land in Holland, 
should voluntarily undertake a life-long ex- 
ile in the wilds of a new continent, across 
a seldom traversed ocean, impelled by a 
primary principle of devotion to what they 
deemed the Scriptural idea of church 
organization, must necessarily have been 
not only a marvelously picturesque, but a 
profoundly influential event in denomina- 
tional history. For it was, first of all, 
a denominational issue which brought the 
Pilgrims to these shores. It is sometimes 
loosely said that religion brought them. 
In a sense this is true. But they had no 
doctrinal quarrel with the Church of Eng- 
land, or with the prevalent type of religious 
belief in Holland. Not one of the first 
fathers of New England would have denied 
—spite of the stronger Calvinism of some 
among them—that personal piety conld grow 
and flourish on the basis of the Anglican 
articles of dogmatic theology, while the 
views of the dominant party in Holland were 
exceedingly relishful tothem. It was religion 
as expressed in a particular ecclesiastical 
form—the form we know as Congregational 
—which took them first to Holland, and 
thence brought them across the seas to an 
American wilderness. And such an illus- 
tration of devotion to a denominational 
idea must needs tremendously mark the 
men, the period, the religious body capable 
of manifesting it. 

But there are other periods of Congre- 
gational history scarcely less emphatic than 
that especially brought to mind by Fore- 
fathers’ Day. One of these is to be found 
in the unexpected and far-reaching results 
bound up in the visit of a kind-hearted 
Plymouth physician to a company of sick 
people at Salem in the spring of 1629, The 
Salem settlers, unlike the Plymouth Pil- 
grims, did not come to these shores as 
Congregationalists. They were not Sepa- 
ratists from Episcopacy, but only from the 
abuses of Episcopacy. Francis Higginson, 
John Skelton and Thomas Dudley on land- 
ing at Salem had no idea of setting up a 
church on the Plymouth model. They 
merely wanted freedom from a tyrannous 
administration of an ecclesiastical system 
in which they had been brought up, and to 
which every one of them still belonged. 

But when Dr. Samuel Fuller of the Con- 
gregational church at Plymouth came ona 
professional visit to the invalids at Salem, 
he set forth not only, it is to be hoped, a 
good type of medicine for the body physi- 
cal, but a most potent organizing principle 
for the body ecclesiastical as well. Before 
he left Governor Dudley and some of his 
associates had accepted the Congregational 
idea as the right and Scriptural one in the 
constitution of the church. And so when, 
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on the 20th of July following Dr. Fuller’s 
visit, the Salem people came to set apart 
the newly-arrived ministers, Higginson and 
Skelton, to the pastoral office, they did it in 
the wholly Congregational method of choos- 
ing and ordaining their pastor and teacher 
by their own direction. 

And this example, set at Salem, was fol- 
lowed by the churches of the Bay generally, 
so that in point of fact the Plymouth prin- 
ciple became—wonderfully contrary to the 
antecedent usage and inclination of most of 
the Bay people before leaving England—the 
habitual choice and custom of all the Massa- 
chusetts colonists in the organization of a 
church and the setting in place of its offi- 
cers. Such a spiritual conquest of the larger 
by the lesser colony is one of the most pic- 
turesque incidents of American history. 
Such vast and far-reaching consequences of 
a professional visit by a physician to a com- 
pany of invalids is without a parallel any- 
where. Samuel Fuller’s trip to Salem ought 
to be remembered as one of the significant 
events in Congregational history by every 
member of a Congregational church from 
Maine to Oregon. 

Another epoch- marking event in our de- 
nominational history was the formulation 
of the principles of Congregational order 
into distinct statement by the churches in 
general council. The Plymouth church 
had come over the Atlantic to illustrate 
these principles in 1620. Successive Massa- 
chusetts’ churches had adopted them as 
their own. Connecticut and New Haven 
colony churches were associated on the 
sameterms. So that by 1648 the number of 
these ecclesiastical organizations, distinctly 
the fruitage of the Plymouth vine, was fifty- 
three. But as yet there was no common, 
formally recognized standard of principles 
to which they could appeal. Numerous 
treatises, indeed, there were, written by 
Mather, Cotton, Hooker and others, which 
were more or less circulated and recognized 
as truly setting forth the tenets and usages 
of Congregationalism. But the churches 
felt that it was time for a more authorita- 
tive and explicit statement of these princi- 
ples by themselves; and this all the more 
because the parliamentary control at home 
was in the hands of Presbyterians, and 
there was danger of interposal here in New 
England in favor of that system in the 
Colonies. 

Summoned under the influence of these 
various considerations the Cambridge Synod, 
which met first in September, 1646, but did 
not complete its work till August, 1648, was 
amost important body both for its personnel 
and for its work. Its members were men 
who in any age of the church would have 
commanded reverence for their character 
and the majority of them for their learning, 
while the work‘they did was singularly 
wise and far-reaching. Subsequent cen- 
turies have led the churches of our denomi- 
nation to depart in some subordinate par- 
ticulars from the system of ecclesiastical 
principle and procedure then laid down, but 
not from its general and substantial fea- 
tures, 

The constitution of the local church as 
composed of hopefully regenerate members; 
its bond of connection an explicit cove 
nant; its independence of all superintend- 
ing authority; its right to choose its own 

officers and set them in place; and yet the 
responsibility of all the churches to each 
other in matters of common fellowship and 
concern—the really essential principles of 
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Congregationalism—were clearly set forth 
and definitely insisted on in that ancient 
symbol; and they gave the synod’s work a 
value impossible to overestimate and last- 
ing to this day. Not that the Cambridge 
Platform is now, or ever was, regarded as a 
document authoritatively binding on the 
churches in any such sense as the Articles 
are binding on the Episcopal Church, or the 
Book of Discipline upon Presbyterians. 
The very idea of a Congregational church 
as an autonomous body, immediately re- 
sponsible to Christ, and owning only quali- 
fied, however real and important, responsi- 
bilities to any other authority, precluded 
such a conception of the work the synod 
did. But with whatsoever abatements or 
changes time has wrought that work was 
monumental. Fortunate, indeed, that in 
that critical hour of our New England his- 
tory Congregationalism had men wise and 
farsighted enough to achieve an enterprise 
so substantial and enduring! 

Nearly a hundred years went by. They 
had been years of a reasonably prosperous 
extension of denominational development, 
measured by visible signs in the multiplica- 
tion of churches and the occupation of ter- 
ritory. But tbey had to some extent, also, 
been years of tendency to spiritual decline. 
The ideal of a regenerate membership as the 
proper material of church life had become 
clouded by the general acceptance of the 
Halfway Covenant usage, which made two 
kinds of adult members—one professedly 
regenerate, the other admittedly not—in 
almost every church. Companioned with 
this decline, and largely its consequence, 
was a more or less sensible departure from 
the doctrinal soundness of former years, 
Preaching became more formal, superficial, 
sometimes scarcely evangelical. The type 
of general Christian living was inactive and 
Laodicean. 

From this slothful condition the churches 
were in large measure aroused by the breath 
of God’s Spirit in that movement, extend- 
ing from about 1735 to 1745, known as the 
Great Awakening, and which marked an- 
other emphatic period of our denomina- 
tional history. This was the era of the 
powerful preaching of Jonathan Edwards 
and George Whitefield and Gilbert Ten- 
nent, and in part of Jonathan Parsons and 
Joseph Bellamy. But it was the time, also, 
of the perhaps not less useful preaching 
and endeavor of hundreds of less distin- 
guished pastors, who were stirred up by 
the same revival spirit to labor with new 
earnestness and success in the quiet pre- 
cincts of their own parishes. 

Two important results accompanied or 
followed this Great Awakening period of 
religious history. One was the recovery 
of the idea of a regenerate membership as 
the proper constitutive element of a church. 
The other was a quickened solicitude about 
doctrinal truth. The first of these results 
was, indeed, somewhat slow of realization 
universally. The Halfway Covenant prac- 
tice had become engrafted into general 
church usage, and was a good while in dy- 
ing out entirely. But in the arguments 
and experiences of the revival time of 1735- 
45 it received its deathblow, and its exist- 
ence thereafter was one of decline. 

The other result was general and imme- 
diate. A revived interest in religious truth, 
in the accurate statement and enforcement 
of religious doctrine, became well-nigh uni- 
versal. More than at any previous period 
of New England history, even the earliest, 
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the discussion of the great principles of di- 
vinity became general in the pulpit, became 
common in the congregation. For the first 
time New England had a theology which 
might be said to be homegrown. With 
much in this period to deplore in the ex- 
travagances of some and the uncharitable- 
ness of others, it was an era of momentous 
importance in our Congregational story. 
Like a Mississippi flood it brought with 
it some silt and rubbish and doubtless 
wrought some damage, but the soil received 
a nourishment it had not before, and in raul- 
titudes of parishes where the voice of the 
conspicuous—and sometimes noisy and in- 
judicious—evangelist was never heard the 
church was lastingly quickened, and reli- 
gious truth was welcomed as it had never 
been hitherto to the mental, moral and 
spiritual benefit of men. 

Still another period of great significance 
in our denominational story is the period, 
near to the beginning of the century, which 
witnessed the organization of the older of 
our great missionary societies for home and 
foreign evangelization and the establish- 
ment of some of our earliest seminaries for 
theological education. It is interesting to 
note how all these fresh and varied forms 
of religious life and endeavor, which so 
strikingly mark the first thirty years of the 
present century, grew out of a quickened 
condition of spiritual vitality in thé bosom 
of the churches themselves, 

From about 1793 to the opening of 1800 
revivals had been increasingly frequent and 
prevalent in New England. The thirty 
years following beheld them multiplying in 
number and power. It was out of the 
warmth and stimulus of the piety begotten 
in these divine movements of the Spirit of 
God in the bosom of His Church that there 
came the Christlike passion for the salva- 
tion of souls which gave birth to the Amer- 
ican Board in 1810, to the Education Society 
in 1816, to the Home Missionary Society in 
1826, to Andover Seminary in 1808, to Ban- 
gor in 1816, to New Haven in 1822, and to 
Hartford in 1834. Such an outburst into 
institutional forms of the enkindled piety 
of the churches addressing themselves to 
the work of Christian education and Chris- 
tian missions was seldom if ever seen any- 
where before, was utterly novel in Amer- 
ican church history, and marks the period 
to which it belongs as one of the great 
epochs of Congregational story. 

It would be interesting to point out and 
to enlarge upon that phase of current de- 
nominational history which has witnessed, 
within only a few years past, the establish- 
ment of the National Council and the suc- 
cessful experiment of an international coun- 
cilalso. These events signalize a new and 
auspicious erain Congregationalism. But 
precisely because they are new, and pre- 
sumably within the memory of every reader 
of these lines, I leave them without further 
comment. 

Congregationalism has had an honorable 
history. The blood of martyrs watered it 
in the sowing. Faithful tillers of the 
Master’s vineyard have pruned and nour- 
ished it. Never perfect, it has never failed 
of its measure of fruitfulness. With no 
pretension to be the only true vine in the 
Lord’s grounds, it is a good vine, and we 
believe a chosen and beloved vine, whose 
fruit isacceptableto Him. And its promise 
of large increase was never so great as on 
this two hundred and seventy-third return 
of Forefathers’ time. 
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The Story of Congregationalism. 


The late Dr. Dexter, in his noble work, 
Congregationalism as Seen in the Literature 
of the Last Three Hundred Years, printed, 
as a contribution toward a full bibliography, 
7,250 titles, comprising books and pamphlets 
more or less closely related to the history 
and polity of the denomination. This was 
some time’ ago, and each subsequent year 
has brought additions to the ever lengthen- 
ing list. Three new volumes have been 
published recently, which have been re- 
viewed already in these columns, but to 
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stract, but there are some things to be said 
about it, for which these authors have sup- 
plied a suggestive text. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that Con- 
gregationalism has a history of its own, 
definite and continuous, running back 
through three if not four centuries—a his- 
tory deserving the most careful study on 
the part of all, whether ministers or lay- 
men, who would be intelligent members of 
the denomination. A noble heritage has 
come down to us, 
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which we desire to call attention again: 
Congregationalists in America, by Rey. Dr. 
Albert E. Dunning, assisted by several rep- 
resentative writers; The Story of the Pil- 
grims, by Rev. Morton Dexter; and A His- 
tory of the Congregational Churches in the 
United States, by Prof. Williston Walker. 

The works mentioned have been written 
from different points of view, and each has 
a purpose of its own, while, of necessity, 
they traverse to some extent the same field; 
but they have this, at least, as a common 
object—to give the result of careful investi- 
gation to those who may not have time and 
opportunity for independent research upon 
the questions considered, while for such as 
may desire to go further they point the way 
and offer many suggestions and helps. 

Dr. Dunning’s volume is an attempt to 
tell the story of the rise of modern Congre- 
gationalism in the United States, to explain 
what it stands for, what it has done here, 
what it is fitted to do and how it is related 

‘tothe kingdom of God. Professor Walker’s 
book has the same general purpose, but it 
is one of a series (the third) on American 
Church History, and it has been written es- 
pecially for students, and quite as much 
for those outside as for members of the de- 
nomination. It is a careful study of the 
system, while Dr. Dunning’s volume deals 
largely with the men and their work, 
The object of Mr. Dexter’s book is more 
specific: it tells us, with the utmost clear- 
ness and with full appreciation, the Pil- 
grims’ story, old but ever new, and it 

gives us the genesis of New England—of 
American Congregationalism, as this stands 
related to Plymouth Rock and to the Old 
Colony during its separate existence of 
seventy-two years, 

We do not intend to repeat the story of 
Congregationalism, even in outline or ab- 


worthy of our privileges, and would make 
the best use of them, we must understand 
the principles for which the fathers con- 
tended, and which it cost them so much to 
maintain and to perpetuate. Nor should 
any man come into the denomination, and 
especially into its ministry, from another 
religious body, without a distinct compre- 
hension of these principles or without a 
fixed purpose to be thoroughly loyal and 
true in his adhesion to them. 
Congregationalism at its birth, and dur- 
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itself. In 1588 John Coppin and Elias 
Thacker, on the charge of having circulated 
the writings of Robert Browne, were exe- 
cuted as criminals. Of William Dennis, 
who was hanged because he was a Separat- 
ist, we know only that ‘“‘he was a godly 
man and faithful in his place.’’ According 
to Governor Bradford, eighteen Separatists 
died of jail fever in London between 1584 
and 1592, and, in a memorial, sixty of the 
survivors prayed that they might not be 
“murdered”? .by ‘‘hunger and cold, and 
stifled in loathsome dungeons.’’ In 1593 
John Greenwood, Henry Barrowe and John 
Penry, after years of grievous persecution, 
were put to death for worshiping outside 
the pale and without the forms of the 
Church of England. These martyr Congre- 
gationalists, as Mr. Morton Dexter remarks, 
were men of whom their spiritual descend- 
ants, bearing their likeness more or less 
closely, should never cease to be ‘‘ tenderly 
proud.’”’ On the tercentenary of the death 
of Greenwood and Barrowe last year, com- 
memorative services were held in the City 
Temple, London, and again, two days later, 
at Tyburn (on the site of the fatal gallows 
which will always be remembered in con- 
nection with that locality), when it was es- 
timated that fifteen thousand persons were 
present, 

How much the fathers who came to New 
England were called to endure after their 
arrival on these shores, we all know and 
can never forget. Let us be mindful, also, 
of the sufferings of those who remained at 
home, and who there fought a desperate 
hand-to-hand fight with prince and prelate 
combined. Goodwin says that from 1660 
to 1688 60,000 Nonconformists were re- 
corded as thrown into English prisons, and 
that of these more than five thousand died 
of privation and disease. 

What were the priuciples for which the 
men witnessed and suffered who laid the 
foundations of modern Congregationalism? 
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ing its earlier years, had its struggles and 
battlefields, its martyrs and confessors, and 
also its achievements and victories. Its 
heroic age began long before the landing at 
Plymouth or the exile to Holland. The 
narrative of the Mayflower Pilgrims is only 
one pathetic chapter in the long review. To 
this consummation long years of untold 
suffering had led up—mocekings and scourg- 
ings, bonds and imprisonment, and death 


We must not fail to discriminate between 
the Puritan and the Separatist on the one 
hand, and between the Separatist and the 
Presbyterian on the other. Some writers 
use the words Puritan and reformer as con- 
vertible terms, but all reformers have not 
been Puritans, although every Puritan was 
areformer. Eventhe historian Green speaks 
of Plymouth as ‘the little Puritan settle- 
ment in North America,” and tells us of 
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“the Puritan allegory of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress’? and ‘‘the Puritan epic of the 
Paradise Lost.’’? Neal says that the Puri- 
tan body took form in 1564 and dissolved 
in1644. Macaulay really described the Sep- 
aratist or Independent in his Essay on Mil- 
ton, a few words only of which we can quote: 
“The Puritan was made up of two different 
men—the one all self-abasement, penitence, 
gratitude, passion, the other proud, calm, 
inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated him- 
self in the dust before his Maker, but he 
set his foot on the neck of his king.”’ 

Professor Walker says: ‘‘ As Elizabethan 
Anglicanism was a half-way house between 
Catholicism and full Protestantism, so Pu- 
ritanism was a halting place between An- 
glicanism and Congregationalism., It was 
to be the training school of early English 
Congregationalists; but it could not be 
permanent, for it was intermingled with 
elements inconsistent with a logical appli- 
cation of its own principles.” 

The contention of the Puritan was not so 
much with the discipline and government 
of the Church of England as with 
its ceremonies, its vestments and 
the accessories to its worship. His 
earnest desire was to purify, to re- 
form the church—not to abandon 
it. Nor are we to regard the points 
on which he laid so much stress as 
trivial and unimportant. The dif- 
ference in his day between the 
surplice and the Genevan gown, 
between the altar and the com- 
munion table, was full of the deep- 
est significance, and it may come 
to have such significance again in 
our own time. The place of the 
altar or table in the church; its 
adornment, or otherwise, with rere- 
dos and baldacchino; the position 
of the officiating clergyman, in front 
of it or on its north side; the robes 
he should assume at the celebra- 
tion of the communion—these were 
not mere questions of taste, or even 
of ordinary propriety; they were 
intimately related to the most im- 
portant doctrinal issue of the age. 

It was not for a sentiment that 
John Hooper, whose beautiful me- 
morial in Gloucester Cathedral 
many of our readers must have 
seen, accepted imprisonment and 
the tortures of the stake, rather than 
wear the Episcopal habit; and it was no 
eaprice which prompted Archbishop Laud 
to remoye the holy table from its place in 
the center of his chapel at Lambeth, to 
set it ‘‘altarwise’’ against the eastern wall, 
and to adorn it with a cloth of arras, 
instead of the ‘‘fair, white linen cloth’’ en- 
joined by the reformed rubrics. Both these 
men imperiled and gave their lives for what 
they regarded as fundamental and vital, not 
for a fancy or a preference on the one side 
or the other, 

Professor Walker says: ‘English Pres- 
byterianism was the second stage of Puri- 
tanism.”’? Thomas Cartwright, who brought 
the system from Geneva, condemned not 
only the ceremonies of the Established 
Church, but its government, whether by 
sovereign or bishops. He was utterly op- 
posed to the supremacy of the state over 
the church, but he sought to substitute 
for this the supremacy of the church 
over the state, ‘‘ The absolute rule of bish- 
ops’’—we quote from Green—‘‘he de- 
nounced as begotten of the devil; but the 
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absolute rule of presbyters he held to be 
established by the word of God.’ To these 
latter he proposed to commit not only full 
responsibility for doctrines and ceremonies, 
but also supervision of the public morals. 
Not only was Presbyterianism to be estab- 
lished as the one legal form of church gov- 
ernment, but all other forms, Episcopalian 
and Separatist, were to be ruthlessly put 
down. Heresy was to be punished by 
death; nor should repentance bring immu- 
nity from the death penalty. ‘‘ Heretics,”’ 
thus wrote Cartwright, ‘‘ ought to be put to 
death now. If this be bloody and extreme, 
I am content to be so counted with the 
Holy Ghost.’’ 

The writings of Cartwright alarmed both 
court and church, and provoked Elizabeth 
to establish the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
truly described as the worst blot on her 
reign. Nonconformists of every degree 
were now put under the severest pressure, 
and rigid uniformity throughout the king- 
dom, at least upon the surface, was at- 
tained. The Laudian persecutions modi- 
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fied somewhat the extreme claims of Cart- 
wright’s system, and in the next generation 
it had a large and influential body of ad- 
herents. Of the long struggle which took 
place between the Presbyterian party, on 
the one hand, and the Independents, led by 
Cromwell, Vane, Ireton and Algernon Sid- 
ney, on the other, we must not stop to 
speak. Nor must we do more than remind 
our readers of the very prominent part 
which the Presbyterians took in the rein- 
statement of the royal authority. 

The Nonconformity of the sixteenth cen- 
tury reached its consummation in the posi- 
tion taken by the Separatists, or Independ- 
ents, or Brownists, as they were called in 
derision. This last name marked them as 
the followers of Robert Browne, an ordained 
clergyman, who, dissatisfied with what he 
regarded as the temporizing attitude of the 
Puritans, separated himself from the na- 
tional church and, in 1580 or 1581, organized 
at Norwich ‘the first purely and formally 
established Congregational church” of 
which we have knowledge in England. He 
claimed the right of Christians everywhere 
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to organize among themselves local, inde_ 
pendent, self-governing and self-sustaining 
churches, free from interference or dicta- 
tion on the part of pope or sovereign, 
bishop or presbytery. ‘‘One is your Mas- - 
ter, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

The principles laid down by Browne for 
the guidance and growth of these independ- 
ent churches are essentially the same as 
those which lie at the foundation of Con- 
gregationalism today, and the statement of 
them as given by Mr. Morton Dexter, in 
The Story of the Pilgrims, might well be 
printed in the manual of every Congrega- 
tional church. 

John Robinson was the father of New 
England Congregationalism. As pastor at 
Scrooby and at Leyden, he so taught and 
trained the men and women under his min- 
isterial care that when they were called in 
the providence of God to transfer. their 
homes to the new world, they brought with 
them to Plymouth the enduring influence 
of his beautiful Christian example, and 
the impress of his wise and faithful coun. 
sels, As to the precise meaning of 
one of his sayings, there has been 
much discussion. The Lord, he 
said, had more light and truth yet 
to break forth out of His Holy 
Word, Did he mean “more light” 
concerning questions of denomina- 
tional polity, or those of Christian 
faith? Perhaps both, we should 
say, for the remark seems to have 
been a general one, and as a matter 
of historical fact, during the two 
and three-quarters centuries which 
have passed since he spoke, more 
light has broken forth from the 
Word of God, in abundant meas- 
ure, both in reference to the order 
and discipline of the Christian 
Church and the whole range of 
Christian doctrine. 

The founders of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony were Puritans, 
but, as Dr. Palfrey says, ‘‘ arrived 
at their new home, the emigrants 
made haste to prove that they had 
left behind them their attachment 
to a national church, whether that 
should turn out to be Episcopal 
or Presbyterian.’”’ All honor, we 
think, is due to John Winthrop and 
the Puritan clergymen who came 
with him and who followed him—John 
Wilson, George Phillips and others—for the 
promptness with which they recognized and 
accepted the necessities of the situation. 
Many of the troubles which developed in 
the Bay Colony came from the subsequent 
Presbyterian migration, small, but aggres- 
sive, and strongly supported by its friends 
in England. The course of these troubles 
one may follow in the chapter on Presby- 
terians.in Massachusetts, in the second vol- 
ume of Dr. Palfrey’s History. But, as Mr. 
Dexter says, ‘‘the spirit of the Plymouth 
Pilgrims at last became that of New Eng- 
land, and now is that of Congregationalists 
throughout our country.’’ 

Times of trial test the quality of our faith 
in the principles upon which Congregation- 
alism is based, and the strength and sin- 
cerity of our attachment to them. If we 
are timid, and are afraid to trust our fellow- 
members and sister churches to think and 
act for themselves, we look about us to see 
what appliances we can borrow from some 
other denomination, to hold them in check, 
and keep them from going too far in a given 
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direction—in a word, to save them from 
themselves. 

When we are impatient because of the 
liberty which some of our brethren use in 
thought and speech, which may mean the 
liberty they use in differing from us, we are 
tempted to envy other generations and other 
church organizations the possession of ma- 
ehinery which they have found effective in 
silencing and suppressing opponents in con- 
troversy; and we would fain change our 
time-honored polity to meet.the exigency, 
by making its rules more rigid, its stand- 
ards more exacting, its councils more pow- 
erful. But let us beware of an intolerant 
spirit, which would indicate that we are 
the disciples of Laud or Cartwright rather 
than of Robinson. The experiences of the 
last few years should satisfy us all that no 
polity can more safely meet the stress and 
strain of passing controversy within than 
our own. 

An appropriate title for at least one-third 
of Dr. Dunning’s volume would be Congre- 
gationalism as Seen in Its Activities—in 
Education, Church Extension, Evangeliza- 
tion and Philanthropy. With the present 
many of us are much more familiar than 
with the past, but we ought to study the 
past for the sake of the present and of the 
future. 

Another celebration of Forefathers’ Day 
is near at hand. This is pre-eminently a 
Congregational anniversary, and if it is 
permitted to us to have red-letter days in 
our calendar, the twenty-first of Decem- 
ber should be marked with exceptional 
honor. An intelligent and sympathetic ob- 
servance of the coming day on the part of 
our churches, Sunday schools and clubs will 
fill the denomination with new inspiration, 
new satisfaction and new encouragement in 
the work which lies before it. : 
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THE DEFENSE OF OUR POLITY. 


BY REV, A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


How can the people be instructed in Con- 
gregational polity and in the arguments for 
its support? Young pastors sometimes 
propose this double question. I am in- 
clined to think that when they do so itis 
generally because some other denomination 
has been pushing itself into a community 
with arrogant claims, or because of an at- 
tack from some intensely partisan minister 
who thinks that a denominational crusade 
would be profitable in the absence of spirit- 
ual power. : 

More than once have [I been asked to 
mention some work to be put in the hands 
of the people in support of our polity. 
Frankly, for the purpose specified, I am at 
a loss to answer. We have extended trea- 
tises—the best of which I suppose is Dr. 
Dexter’s—but none of these were intended 
for the object now méntioned. What is 
really wanted should be very brief, should 
state the few foundation principles, men- 
tion a few Scripture coincidences and ex- 
plain the simple methods of working. I 
think that the forthcoming little Hand- 
book for January, 1895, from the office of 
this paper, will materially meet the want. I 
will here suggest also that the Congregation- 
alist Handbook for 1894 gives minute direc- 
tions for organizing a church—so minute as 
to render it impossible for any man of ordi- 
nary sense to make a mistake in proceeding— 
and it also contains equally minute direc- 
tions for organizing a council and conduct- 
ing its proceedings. Still further, the same 
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work presents the outlines of church by- 
laws sufficient for any church in the land. 

If the principles, when stated with the 
practical results achieved by our churches, 
should not commend themselves, logic 
would do no good. In fact, denomina- 
tional preferences are usually determined 
by habit or by sentiment. The white robe 
of the Episcopal minister has infinitely 
more effect upon young women than any 
number of treatises upon the bishopric 
could possibly have. Few people care much 
about polity. Most persons like to see spir- 
itual results. So far as any system is war- 
ranted by the Scriptures, the rudiments of 
Congregationalism certainly find strong sup- 
port. If ‘‘ One is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren,’’ is a foundation 
principle, the inference is very strong. 
Perhaps the next'strongest is the argument 
which supports the primacy of Peter. 
The real basis of Congregationalism—the 
equality of all believers—which excludes 
all rule except that of the brotherhood 
itself, under Christ, is at once its strength 
and its weakness. Increase Mather well 
said, in the year 1706: ‘‘ For the Congrega- 
tional Church Discipline is not Suited fora 
Worldly Interest, or for a Formal Genera- 
tion of Professors. It will stand or fall as 
Godliness in the Power of it does prevail or 
otherwise.’’ The philosophy of this lies in 
the fact that a self-governing body, practi- 
cally a democracy, must be made up of in- 
telligent and reliable Christian members, or 
it is extremely unsafe. Our system throws 
a great responsibility upon the membership. 
It is not a machine. It is not an engine, 
having motor-men to control the amount of 
power, look out for curves and switches 
and regulate the brakes. This is our mis- 
fortune, because it would be very convenient 
to have such a superior authority which 
should keep all things in steady and safe 
motion, and even answer the purpose of 
momentum when spiritual power was low. 
On the other hand, it is our advantage, if it 
develops within the church that strength 
which is its only method of power. 

We cannot be so foolish as to assume that 
we have any monopoly of sound doctrine 
or Christian practice. We cannot, there- 
fore, assume that these would certainly re- 
sult in a Congregational polity. We can 
certainly, however, sustain the Scriptural 
theory of the equality of Christians, the ap- 
parent autonomy of the local church and 
the fellowship of all believers and all 
churches. We can show that we find this 
brotherhood principle the one which gives 
to us the greatest facility in Christian work, 
while not ignoring the excellencies which 
appertain to good order or, especially, de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit. 

But, whatever may be our affirmative ar- 
gument for Congregationalism as a polity, 
I cannot but suggest that some things may 
interfere with the respect which it ought 
to have in the community. Let me notice 
some of these. 

First, it is useless for us to fetter our- 
selves with quotations from the writings of 
the Massachusetts emigrants. We are not 
an antiquarian society. Nor were these 
fathers in a position to settle our polity for 
all time. They wrote in the midst of a re- 
vulsion against the English Episcopacy, 
and much of their writing was framed 
under those circumstances. Their main 
propositions we accept, but many of their 
attempts were crude and have no force in 
these days. Our Congregationalism is that 
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of today. Whether a Salem or a Boston 
church did something two hundred and 
fifty years ago is not of the least importance. 

Secondly, we have been hurt by dispar- 
aging theories of the church. Twenty years 
ago I asked a former Park Street man, one 
of the old families, why he had gone off to 
St. Paul’s. His reply, an exaggeration 
doubtless, was that a third of old Park 
Street had gone to Episcopacy, because 
they were tired of being told that the 
church is only a voluntary association. 
‘“We wanted to go where there was at least 
a claim that the church is a divine institu- 
tion.”?’ Perhaps there was some force in 
this. Some of our treatises have inculcated 
this absurd theory, and placed the church 
on a level with a debating society, and de- 
cidedly below a fire engine company, which 
has the sanction of statute law.’ The church 
state is an imperative state, divinely or- 
dered. Indeed, we always act upon that 
theory, while in books insisting upon its 
opposite. 

Thirdly, every case of un Christian disci- 
pline in one of our churehes does incaleula- 
ble mischief to the reputation of our polity, 
always in the community where it occurs 
and often over a wider territory. A tyran- 
nical majority, frequently ignorant of the 
ordinary forms of justice, will use the power 
of the church for vindictive purposes. If 
redress is sought, the church declares that 
it is independent in its discipline. The sup- 
posed superior advantages of a system in 
which a government is over the churches, 
for redress of grievances, are at once appar- 
ent. I must confess that I have sometimes 
felt, when seeing some outrageous injus- 
tice, how convenient it would be to havea 
presbytery or a bishop near at hand. Many 
people have not stopped with the thought, 
but have gone over into other denomina- 
tions. 

A learned judge, a Congregationalist, not 
long ago was talking with me in such a 
strain that I told him he did not seem to 
think much of councils. ‘‘No,”’? he an- 
swered, ‘‘I do not have much respect for a 
jury whose verdict I am told in advance is 
to have no force.’”’ We cannot change our 
Congregationalism to meet this objection. 
Indeed, councils do have power in many in- 
stances. The fellowship of our churches 
furnishes as much remedy for injuries as 
that which is furnished by any other body. 


But far better will be the intelligent educa- 


tion of our ministers and people in that 
righteous self-government which makes the 
church the source of the greatest power. 
We aim at self-reliance. 

Never did we more need this principle of 
intelligent autonomy than now. We are 
having an influx of ministers entirely unac- 
quainted with our principles and systems. 
Many of them bring with them habits 
formed under a different polity. They have 
picked up a few glittering catch-words from 
our books, which they apply as intelligently 
as one would who should assume that a sen- 
tence from Blackstone superseded the State 
statutes in a municipal court. Iam glad to 
say that there are noble exceptions, but if 
some of the blunders of some of these new- 
comers which have come to my notice 
were to be made public the readers of this 
article would. be surprised and disheart- 
ened, They would certainly see the need 
of instructing these recruits in at least the 
elements of our simple system. I suggest 
that our deacons will often do well by act- 
ing as primary school teachers, ~ 
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Reasons for Their Denominational Allegiance. 


Replies to the Question, ‘‘ Why Am I a Congregationalist?”’ 


In preparation for this denominational number, the Congregationalist asked representative men and women in different parts of 


the country to state frankly and succinctly the ground of their adherence to Congregationalism. Their replies follow. 


ing that the last five respondents were originally members of other denominations. 


Because a Congregational church is the 
best expression of my ecclesiastical princi- 
ples, to wit: (1) A church is an organized so- 
ciety of professed Christians and their fam- 
ilies. (2) An independent and self-complete 
body, enjoying liberty of confession, liberty 
of prophesying and liberty of self-govern- 
ment. (3) A body in which all the members 
(ministers included) are of right equal. (4) 
A body of which Christ is the sole Head 
and the gospel the sole charter. (5) A body 
which makes no exclusive pretensions, and 
recognizes all other bodies of Christians as 
of right entitled to its fellowship. (6) A body 
which asks of the state only protection from 
wrong—a fair field and no favor. (7) A soci- 
ety which sets before all classes, conditions 
and races of men an open door on the same 
simple terms—faith in Christ and a covenant 
to walk in love with Him and His people. 

Congregationalism is endeared to me by 
its history, its spiritual vitality and its pos- 
sibilities of future development. I hope to 
be a Congregationalist as long as I live. 

Bridgeport, Ct. CHARLES RAy PALMER. 


I am a Congregationalist because my father 
was a Presbyterian. Coming into a commun- 
ity in which there was no Presbyterian 
church, he joined a Congregationalist society 
as being nearest in polity to his own church, 
I continued to bea Congregationalist because 
of habit and convenience, witbout at first 
taking pains to compare that church with 
others. I still continue to be a Congregation- 
alist because that is pre-eminently the church 
of religious freedom. It is not only free, but 
democratic in government; and within its 
limits one may accept the results of learning 
and may believe and teach the trutb as one 
sees it. The Congregational church is one 
which allows its members to believe that 
human reason and revelation are not, and 
cannot be, opposed to each other. 

: ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. 

Harvard University. 


For me Congregationalism is the true ec- 
clesiastical polity. It puts a peculiar empha- 
sis on certain truths which seem to me to 
be clearly taught in Scripture and vitally re- 
lated to the Christian life, e. g.: 

Each individual is responsible to God alone 
for his religious faith. 

All who will may approach God directly, 
without the aid of priest or other earthly in- 
tercessor. 

The whole Christian brotherhood may be 
trusted to know and do what is best. 

The leadership of the Spirit is as constant 
and direct in our time as ever, and God is as 
near to New York and Chicago as He was to 
Jerusalem and Antioch. 

Ecclesiastical machinery is of little impor- 
tance, while spiritual sight and pure hearts 
_are all-important. 

If these are not reasons enough for ‘the 
faith that is in me” then I will add as a final 
and conclusive reason: Congregationalism al- 
lows me to mind my own business, and ex- 
pects me to allow every other Christian man 
to do likewise. 


Montclair, N. J. Amory H. BRADFoRD. 


It is easier to give reasons for one’s reli- 
gious faith than for the choice of form in 
religious worship. Natural selection, hered- 
ity, training influence both. Children sharing 
for long years the family pew in their parents’ 
sanctuary by and by seek their own place, 
that to which the unseen Spirit guides, and 
‘these trying changes are made because nat- 
ural selection is a power above natural affec- 


tion. In love, friendship and religion we are 
moved by something aside from the intellect 
and the conscience. I am aCongregationalist 
because Iam not an Episcopalian; the merits 
of Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian dog- 
mas I have never weighed. But admitting 
the charm of ancient ritual, the stability of 
that noble phrase with which it presents the 
recurring wants of men, and admitting, also, 
the weakness of some extempore services, I 
find myself at bome in the Congregational 
fold, a guest in the ‘‘ Established Church.”’ 
The entire freedom given by our Lord to His 
disciples as to the manner of carrying His 
gospel into all the world disfavors an inflexi- 
ble form and the idea of apostolic succession. 
Heredity, training and natural selection con- 
spired to make of me a stanch Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Brunswick, Me. CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


1. Because my parents were Congregation- 
alists and they trained me in their mode of 
worship and their beliefs. 

2. Because I have never discovered so much 
evilin Congregationalism that I felt it neces- 
sary to withdraw from it, nor so much good 
in any other denomination that I felt1t neces- 
sary to join it. 

3. Because Congregationalism represents to 
me as much of truth as any denomination 
and a great deal more of liberality than some 
at least of the other denominations. 

4. Because Congregationalism harmonizes 
best with my ideas on other subjects—govern- 
ment, independence, freedom of thought, indi- 
vidual development and intellectual culture. 
It recognizes mind as well as heart; God’s 
mercy as well as His justice; the brotherhood 
of men as well as the fatherhood of God. It 
seeks to develop the individual in the church 
and the church among the churches, and not 
to obliterate individuals and churches in con- 
structing a mighty machine called the church. 

Cyrus NORTHROP. 

University of Minnesota. 


1. Because Congregationalism emphasizes 
local fellowship. Churches and brotherhoods 
often promote national organizations at the 
expense of much-needed good-neighborhood. 
The so-called brother that is far off is esteemed 
above the friend that is near. Church disci- 
pline in the New Testament resolves itself 
into granting or withholding Christian fel- 
lowship among ourneighbors. It has nothing 
to do withtrial and condemnation by an eccle- 
siastical court. 

2. Because Congregationalism recognizes 
the essential equality of all Christians in the 
church. It not only rejects popes and bish- 
ops, bfit it denies the doctrine of ‘‘the parity 
of the clergy ” as it was taught by Luther and 
Calvin. It confers no clerical prerogatives. 
“One is your master even Christ and all ye 
are brethren.”’ 

3. Because Congregationalism is the solvent 
of sects. National churches frequently be- 
come divided over questions about which real 
Christians differ. These schisms the church 
has sought in vain to prevent by claiming the 
keys of the communion table, the consecrated 
graveyard, the marriage state and even of 
heaven. State interference has only multi- 
plied them. But when Christians unite, sim- 
ply as Christians, for worship and service, 
leaving to individual consciences all things 
not essential to the beginning of a Christian 
life, they make, as experience proves, a Con- 
gregational church, 


Aurora, Lil. J. M. STuRTEVANT. 


It is worth not- 


Because the ‘‘ best way is as good as any,” 
as one of my good deacons used to say. After 
an extended opportunity for observation I 
fail to see a better way, so I propose to keep 
to this. The apostolic local church, with an 
independency modified by fellowship, is the 
church ideal which best suits the American, 
democratic life. That church, with-a warm 
Christian spirit quickening it, a consecrated 
energy moving it and a good healthy common 
sense administering for it, will do the most 
work in the best way. Look out for the con- 
ditions and forge ahead. ‘‘I’m glad I’m in 
this army,” for it is a good one to march in 
and fight with. Over and above the reasons 
heretofore suggested, this: I was born so 
and, in this particular, have no desire to be 
‘* born again.” 


Des Moines, Io. A. L. FRIsBIE, 


When one is with diverse delightful friends 
—Episcopalian, Quaker, Dutch Reformed, Ro- 
man Catholic and Presbyterian—it is hardly 
the most propitious moment for a realizing 
sense of denominational advantages. If I 
should affirm that I am a Congregationalist 
because my honored father was one before 
me, it would scarcely be regarded as a cogent 
reason, although it is responsible for the de- 
nomination, not to say religion, of multi- 
tudes. I will, therefore, venture to add: be- 
cause of the freedom and flexibility of the 
system; because of its breadth, its catholicity, 
and last, but not least, because of its independ- 
ence of ecclesiastical domination and of the 
charming simplicity of its administration, in- 
dividually and collectively. One who has 
had experience of the unmitigated dreadful- 
ness of the abounding red tape in the law can 
fully appreciate this characteristic. 

Baltimore. MARGARET Woops LAWRENCE. 


It is now nearly nineteen years since I ex- 
changed the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church of Cleveland, O., for the pastorate of 
the Union Congregational Church of Provi- 
dence, R.I. My pastorate in Cleveland ended 
on the first,day of February, 1876, and on the 
fourteenth day of the same month the Provi- 
dence church issued its call, It was the first 
invitation which had come to me, and I ac- 
cepted it because it was the first. I had de- 
termined that this should be my course, and I 
acted accordingly. Nor have I had any occa- 
sion since to regret my decision. For nearly 
twenty years. I had been a Baptist, and for 
more than half of that time I had been in the 
ranks of the Baptist ministry. I had been 
graduated from a Baptist college and froma 
Baptist theological seminary. The theologi- 
cal evangelicalism and the ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence of this communion passed into the 
iron of my blood, and I am not aware thata 
Congregational fellowship of a score of years 
has either augmented or diminished my en- 
thusiastic devotion to either. 

But I count doctrine of more value than 
polity. The only thing I care about is a dis- 
tinct and pronounced evangelical fellowship. 
That Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God in- 
carnate, came into the world to save sinners, 
by an actual, objective atonement—this, the 
burden of the New Testament and the testi- 
mony of the church universal, is to me the 
gospel and the bond of fellowship. Ordi- 
nances and polities are subordinate. I enter- 
tain, at this moment, no conscientious scruples 
which would prevent my discharging the 
duties of a Baptist pastorate. Nor is there 
anything in the polity or the general doctrine 
of the Presbyterian Church which would make 
me in the least uneasy had I drifted into its 
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ministerial ranks. And so far as I have read 
the Methodist theologians, their divergence 
from the theology in which I was trained is 
more apparent than real, nor would their 
itineracy and their form of episcopal super- 
vision cause me the slightest annoyance. 

So I am a Congregationalist simply by the 
force of circumstances. The Union Church in 
Providence said, ‘‘Come,” and I went, and 
they are responsible for my being where I am. 
Being where I am, I have always regarded it 
a duty and a delight to co-operate with my 
brethren, though denominational pride and 
propagandism have no attraction for me. 
And it is my purpose to remain in this fellow- 
ship so long as I can preach the gospel of a 
real incarnation and of a real atonement, and 
so long as such a gospel maintains its ascend- 
ancy in our Congregational churches. 

Brooklyn. A.J. FE, BEHRENDS. 


T am nota strong denominationalist. There 
is much in every branch of the church which 
IT admire and rejoice in. I have been helped 
by them all. I have found inspiration and 
strength in the most varied forms of worship, 
from the stately ceremonial of the Roman 
Catholic cathedral to the triumphant uproar 
of the Salvation Army. The son of Metho- 
dists, converted by a Baptist, educated by 
Methodists, guided through periods of doubt 
by a Presbyterian, inspired and enlarged by 
Unitarians, led to new consecration by Con- 
gregationalists, brought into the ministry by 
the preaching of an Episcopalian, I feel that 
I belong to the church universal. a= sczstis3 

I work with the Congregationalists: because 
I love freedom. The Congregational church 
gives me the liberty which my soul demands. 
It does not bind me to any one form of bap- 
tigsm, but gives me the privilege of using all 
three. It does not ask my assent to a creed to 
which I can subscribe only under protest and 
with mental reservations. It does not fetter 
me by the forms of an established liturgy. 
It does not place above me a law by which I 
can be pulled up by the roots—ecclesiastically 
speaking—at stated intervals. It gives me 
room to think, work, live and grow. 

I believe in democracy—rule by the people. 
I am a democrat politically and ecclesiasti- 
cally. Oligarchies and heirarchies, no matter 
how wise, are not so safe in the long run as 
the people. The Congregational polity trusts 
the people. The minister is only one of many 
brethren. Weare all kings and priests unto 
God. We have neither legislative councils 
nor dictators. We acknowledge one head— 
Jesus Christ. All authority is given into the 
hands of the brotherhood. This is where 
Christ placed it and where it must forever 
remain. The history of Congregationalism 
inspires me. Its spirit has created America, 
and has influenced and modified every branch 
of the church. It is leaven which is leaven- 
ing the world. 


Chelsea, Mass. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. 


My first impulse was courteously to decline 
answering this question. But then I reflected 
that it was put with no sectarian motive, and 
I answer frankly in the spirit in which the 
question was put. 

1. I have always been a Congregationalist. 
The Baptist denomination is purely Congre- 
gationalist in its polity. 


2. I passed from a Baptist pulpit to a Con- © 


gregationalist pulpit because the jirst door to 
work as a preacher and pastor that opened to 
me after my resignation of the First Baptist 
pastorate in Boston was a Congregationalist 
pulpit, and opportunity seemed to me to in- 
volve duty. 

3. I am a Congregationalist because I be- 
lieve that the Congregationalist church, in 
the breadth of its ideas and the hospitality of 
its spirit toward truth, is consistent with the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. 

4, I am a Congregationalist, without preju- 


dice toward any other Christian polity, be- - 
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cause, while it is deficient in the organic prin- 
ciple which some other denominations empha- 
size and illustrate, the Congregationalist de- 
nomination does emphasize and conserve the 
vital principle of liberty and individuality 
both in the individual Christian and in the 
church. 

5. I am a Congregationalist because the 
Congregationalist church recognizes and ‘‘ fel- 
lowships” all other Christian churches, and 
thus enables its members to be manifestly 
members of the church universal without be- 
ing in any way unfaithful to their own local 
ties and obligations. 


Springfield, Mass. Puitie S. Moxom. 


I became a Congregationalist three months 
ago because Plymouth Church, Cleveland, 
wanted me to. I was-a Presbyterian for 
three years and tried to be a good one. Be- 
fore that I was a ‘“‘Dutchman” for five min- 
isterial generations. This will serve further 
to confirm what Rev. J. H. Ross has said re- 
cently in the Congregationalist on The Status 
of the Congregational Ministry. His article 
made me feel that I was invited to answer 
your question, not as a 

Bright and shining light, 

But just a warning beacon. 
Nevertheless, I welcome the opportunity to 
declare my persuasion that by the grace and 
providence of God I was what I have been 
and am what Iam. I do not believe that 
Congregationalism is the only system which 
exists by the divine right of a Scriptural ori- 
gin and a normal development. Its history 
is only one chapter in the history of ecclesi- 
astical evolution, and for that very reason I 
am the more ready to acknowledge it as 
worthy of my acceptance and my loyal sery- 
ice. I could find no reason for turning away 
from the open hearts and splendid opportu- 
nities of Plymouth Church in the fact that it 
was a Congregational church. I could say 
more, but it might only prompt some one to 
quote Benjamin Franklin’s definition of a 
reasonable creature as one able to find a rea- 
son for what he wants to do. I certainly 
wanted to accept the call to Plymouth,Church. 
That was the immediate occasion of my be- 
coming a Congregationalist. Now I want a 
chance to prove that I am a Congregation- 
alist. 


Cleveland. Livineston L. TAYLOR. 


(1) I prefer the Congregational way because 
in it I can come the nearest to touching the 
universal church of Christ. I have not an 
iota of sympathy with church exclusiveness. 
Any theory of church polity or church life 
which makes it necessary to reject any disci- 
ple of Jesus Christ, though he be the weakest 
in the faith, is fundamentally unsound. 
(2) I admire the vast missionary enterprise 
of the Congregational body. It is giving its 
life, and for this reason it has increasing life. 
(3) I love the Congregational church for its 
spirituality. It is a church of prayer, of rev- 
erence, of praise, of capabilities of religious 
enthusiasm. (4) I rejoice in its spirit of in- 
telligent and wise progress. Its face is set 
toward the light. It honors scholarship. It 
is not afraid of truth. It is not like a barrel 
which is held together by hoops, but like a 
tree which enlarges and is united by the proc- 
esses of life. 


Minneapolis. GrorGE D. BLAcK. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The New York Sun having yverltured the 
assertion that Japanese troops could not cope 
with an English force, Rear-Admiral Belknap 
of our navy, now in retirement, dissents from 
the opinion in words that are significant: 
“There is not one incident of personal prow- 
ess or of individual valor in the annals of 
England that may not be matched by a simi- 
lar deed of courage and heroism in the annals 
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of Japan. The great sea fight of Dem No-Ura 
was as significant and more hotly contested 
than the battle of Trafalgar. ... No British 
force has ever met on the field of battle an 
Oriental race at all the equal of the Japanese 
in martial character and intrepid spirit... . 
Her army today is the equal of the British 
army in organization and equipment, superior 
to it in homogeneity, mobility and discipline. 
. . . She has seen, this long while, the British 
squeeze upon the throat of China and the 
brutal means used to accomplish it, and she 
does not mean that such fate shall overtake 
her, if stout hearts and strong arms can pre- 
vent it.... No British minister will here- 
after attempt to enact the meddling and men- 
acing part of a Parkes at Tokio, nor will any 
British fleet bombard with impunity a second 
Tengoshima.. . . The sun does not shine on 
amore determined or intrepid race than that 
of Japan. The martial spirit of Japan ante- 
dates that of Britain, and hereafter, whether 
on land or sea, the arch robber of the universe 
will find all she cares to meet if she comes 
into hostile contact with the forces of Dai 
Nippon.” Captain Lee of the English army, 
in Harper’s Weekly, says: ‘‘'To give the best 
description of the Japanese troops in the few- 
est possible words, I do not hesitate to assert 
that they possess the high training of the 
Germans, with the fighting qualities of the 
Goorkhas, and a more desirable combination 
is scarcely conceivable.” 

President A. H. Strong, D.D., of Rochester 
Theological Seminary (Baptist) sums up his 
doctrine of ethical monism, in the Hxaminer : 
“There is but one substance—God. The eter- 
nal Word, whom in His historic manifestation 
we call Christ, is the only complete and 
perfect expression of God. The universe is 
Christ’s finite and temporal manifestation of 
God. The universe is not itself God—it is 
only the partial unfolding of God’s wisdom 
and power, adapted to the comprehension of 
finite intelligences. It has had a beginning— 
the world is temporal, while the Word is eter- 
nal, All expression or manifestation of the 
Infinite and Eternal Word under the forms 
of time and space must be a self-limitation. 
Matter is Christ*s 
law of cause and as das 
self-limitation under the law of free will, with 
its correlate, the possibility of sin. The 
incarnation and atonement are His self-limita- 
tions under the law of grace.” 

Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, in the third of 
his articles for the Christian Advocate, on the 
Old Testament Under Fire, gives a frank and 
not complimentary estimate of Professor 
Briggs’s scholarship. He says the reader of 
his last book is doomed to “‘ bitter disappoint- 
ment”’’; that “its learning is undigested, the 
material chaotic, the tone of the argument is 
not judicial. . . . Ingenuous suggestions take 
the place of proof. Dangerous and reyolu- 
tionary theories are modified by a personal 
caveat, etc. ... The reader who can divest 
himself of prejudice lays down the book with 
the feeling that if this is the best that can be 
said the problem has not even been clearly 
stated, and that its solutionis a long way off, 
and the same judgment must be passed upon 
Canon Driver’s book.”’ 


wh dail ety 


ABROAD, 


The Duke of Argyll, in the November Nine- 
teenth Century, opposes Christian Socialism. 
He says: “ There is nothing in the New Tes- 
tament more striking—more divine—than its 
majestic reticence. ... Christianity, there- 
fore, can well afford (o be silent—as it is silent 
—on a thousand regulations of public policy, 
if it has free course to assert its dominion 
over a few fundamental axioms of individual 
character and conduct. .. . I know of noidea 
so irrational on the side of science, and so 
desperately heretical on the side of religion, 
as, for example, the idea of Mr Kidd that 
those great natural laws which assign success 
and pre-eminence to strength and virtue in 
the world are laws which do not commend 
themselves to our sense of justice.’’ — 
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The Home 
COMFORT. 


BY MRS. MARGARET EK, SANGSTER. 


Be not disheartened, brother, 

Though weary the task you try ; 
Strength will come with the toiling, 

You will finish it by and by. 
Then sweet in your ear at sunset, 
’ When the day’s long course is run, 
Will sound the voice of the Master, 

And His word of praise, ‘‘ Well done!”’ 


Be not disheartened, brother, 
Though you lose your precious things, 
Though the gold you gained so slowly 
Fly as on swiftest wings. 
There are better than earthly riches, 
And loss is sometimes gain; 
Wait for the Lord’s good hour, 
When He’ll make His meaning plain. 


Be not disheartened, brother, 
In the dark and lonesome day, 
When the dearest and the truest 
From your arms is caught away. 
The earth may be bare and silent, 
But heaven is just before, 
And your path leads up to the splendor 
And the love in its open door. 


Be not disheartened, brother, 
However you may fare, 

For here ’tis the pilgrim’s portion, 
But the song and feast are there, 

There, in the dear Lord’s presence, 
There, in the halls of home; 

You will one day hear Him call you, 
And cry with joy, ‘‘I come!” 


Be not disheartened, brother, 
For every step of the road 
_Is under the eye of the Father, 
Who measures the weight of the load. 
He cares for the tiny sparrows, 
And how much more for you? 
Look up, and never doubt Him, 
His promises all are true. 


a 


One tendency of the times which occa- 
sions more or less solicitude among stu- 
dents of social problems is the drift toward 
hotel life. A commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter in the State of New 
York reports a steady increase in the num- 
ber of people who live in hotels and a rela- 
tive decrease in the number of private 
dwellings which are erected from year to 
year. Apartment houses, too, which have 
a public café, are virtually hotels in all re- 
spects save the accommodation of transient 
guests. Chicago stands first among Ameri- 
ean cities in its proportion of people who 
live in public houses, New York ranks sec- 
ond and Boston third. Brooklyn has rela- 
tively the fewest hotels, and Philadelphia, 
which claims the honorable distinction of 
having more homes than any American city, 
comesnext. It would be interesting to know 
how far this tendency away from home life 

is due to the difficulty of securing compe- 
tent help in our households. Another sig- 
nificant feature is the absence of children in 
families who dwell in hotels. 


Frances Power Cobbe relates a conversa- 
‘tion with John Stuart Mill which brings 
out his modesty and unpretentiousness. 
Talking one day about the difficulty of 
doing mental work when disturbed by noise 
on the street, Mr, Mill said it did not much 
interfere with him. When reminded how 
intensely Herbert Spencer objected to the 
disturbance, he replied, ‘* Ah, yes, of course! 
writing Spencer’s works one must want 
quiet!’’ as if it were entirely unnecessary 
for producing such trivial books as his own 
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Political Economy or System of Logic. 
Miss Cobbe says he was really unconscious 
of the irony of his remark. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE 
SCHOOLS. 


BY A TEAOHER. 


In a recent article by Professor Parsons, 
in the Home Department, he says: ‘‘The 
public schools never did much for the re- 
ligious education of the children. But 
even that little has now been wholly turned 
over to the church.’”’ I contend that this 
statement is not quite true, as may be 
proved from a brief account of the exercises 
in the school in which I teach, All the 
children except those of the kindergarten 
and lowest primary grades—and the latter 
join in once a week—assemble in the hall 
for opening exercises. We have a hymn, 
repeat either the Twenty-third Psalm or 
the Beatitudes, then I read a few verses 
from the Bible and we join in the Lord’s 
Prayer. After this I read some selection 
that is uplifting in its tendency, and we 
talk together about it. 

In the schemes laid down for the schools 
of our city a course in morals is prescribed, 
and in connection with that work I have 
been reading from Comegys’s Primer of 
Ethics, a delightful little book, recently put 
into the public schools, which takes up 
such subjects as truth, honesty, purity, 
duties to parents, to one’s country, and 
closes with a chapter upon duty to God. 
Certain children, different ones being se- 
lected each morning, then give memory 
gems taken from such authors as Alice 
Cary, Longfellow, Whittier, Tennyson, 
Emerson, Shakespeare, Carlyle, Thomas 
a Kempis, and often from the Bible, which 
bear upon the subject under discussion. 
After a second hymn we separate, better 
fitted, I trust, for the work to follow by 
the little time we have spent in worship. 

It may be said that this is simply work in 
morals, but can morals be truly taught 
without the underlying thought of the 
divine institution of the laws that govern 
right living? In almost every study, but 
especially in history and civil government, 
the teacher has an opportunity for teaching 
the ‘‘recognition of God as an object of 
worship, love and obedience,’’ which is one 
definition of religion. How plainly the 
overruling hand of Providence is seen in 
many periods of our national life and how 
God’s care may be recognized in the public 
acts and declarations of the government! 
We cannot fail to show these if we teach 
the subject as we should. Denomination- 
alism, of course, has no place in our work. 
I think that only the few children who 
happen to attend the same church know 
whether I am a Methodist, Baptist, Con- 
gregationalist, Episcopalian, or what I am, 
only, I hope, they recognize that I am striv- 
ing to obey St. Paul’s injunction, ‘Be ye 
therefore followers of God, as dear chil- 
dren.”’ 

Parents and ministers ought to know the 
teachers better and show more interest in 
their work. I thank my pastor from my 
heart every time he prays, as he often does, 
for a blessing upon us and our labors. 
Next the mother’s work there is none more 
important and more beautiful than a teach- 
er’s, and those of us who are in the profes- 
sion often wish that parents and ministers 
would come into the schools and see what 
is being done there. 
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MISS ABIGAIL'S ADOPTED 
DAUGHTER. 


! BY HATTIE LUMMIS. 


Miss abigail Stevens was a pronounced 
type of an old maid—not, as people said, 
that she was particularly old, but that she 
had never been young. Her home was a 
diminutive white box in which Tom Thumb 
might have set up housekeeping, and her 
bit of a lawn, cut into miniature flower- 
beds, reminded one irresistibly of a good- 
sized checker-board. A pale, withered little 
woman was Miss Abigail, and yet there was 
warm blood in those blue veins, and the 
heart that beat under her primly-folded 
shawl has needed only the added tenderness 
of motherhood to make it great. 

Nevertheless, the Rev. Mark Preston’s san- 
guine countenance fell unmistakably when, 
seated in his study one morning, Miss Abi- 
gail announced her intention of adopting a 
child. Mr. Preston knew something of Miss 
Abigail, and much more of children, and 
he felt instinctively that the combination 
would not prove satisfactory. And yet the 
good woman’s reasons for her action were 
such as to make opposition difficult at least. 

**Tain’tso old as I might be,” Miss Abigail 
explained, ‘‘but I’m a-gettin’ older every 
day, ’n’ when the time comes that I ain’t so 
spry as I once was it’ll be handy to hev a 
smart girl round the house. [I hain’t got 
overmuch, to be sure, but it’s my’ belief that 
what’s enough fer one ’ll stretch to be 
enough for two. Besides,’’ added Miss Abi- 
gail, fingering the fringe of her shawl, ‘‘ sence 
sister Mary died I hain’t had no folks that I 
could call mine. Neighbors is good enough, 
*n’ there’s people runnin’ in ’n’ out o’ my 
house most all day, but I b’lieve, Mr. Pres- 
ton, that the older we be the more we han- 
ker fer somethin’ that’s all our own.’”’ And 
she looked at him with an unwonted flush 
on her cheek and a strange dimness in her 
keen gray eyes. 

It could do no harm to let her try the ex- 
periment, the minister decided, especially 
since she was not inclined to act hastily. 

“I’m goin’ to the city Friday,’’ Miss Abi- 
gail said, ‘‘’n’ I think I'll take a little girl 
from the Children’s Home fer a month, say, 
on trial. It ain’t a-goin’ to do to be rash. 
Adoptin’ a child’s a good deal like gettin’ 
merried, seems to me, ’n’ [ always said that 
before I’d take a man fer better or worse I’d 
want to know him year in ’n’ year out, so’s 
to be sure what I was promisin’, Buta child 
hain’t so double-faced as a grown-up, ’n’ 
likely a month ’1l do for findin’ ’em out’’—a 
philosophical reflection to which the Rev. 
Mr. Preston replied with general remarks 
capable of several meanings or of none at 
all. Physicians are not the only class of 
professional men who occasionally find 
bread pills useful in their practice. 

The very next Sunday, accordingly, Mr. 
Preston’s congregation was edified by see- 
ing Miss Abigail enter church leading by 
the hand a child. And such a child! A 
little witch of a thing, with peachy cheeks 
and black eyes and dark, curling lashes, 
through which she darted coquettish 
glances right and left in return for the 
looks of admiration showered upon her. 
A baby almost, as mischievous as a kitten, 
and with as keen a sense of moral responsi- 
bility as a bobolink; as full of life, too, as a 
willow bush in springtime when the sap is 
mounting. Something like a breath of ap- 
preciation stirred the congregation as the 
minister announced his text, ‘‘ A little child 
shall lead them.”’ 
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And yet for Miss Abigail the leading of 
those dimpled fingers had come too late. 
In her rigid creed ‘gettin’ things out 0’ 
order’? was reckoned among the deadly 
sins, while ‘“‘ makin’ a noise’’ stood next, 
in her estimation, to profanity. What could 
she do with a little creature who ran back 
and forth through the sacred ‘‘ best room”’ 
for nothing except the simple ecstasy of 
motion, and who, when put to bed, shouted 
aloud for no other motive than the laudable 
desire to hear her own melodious voice? 
. That month Miss Abigail always remem- 

bered as a ransomed spirit might remember 
purgatory. 

“‘T expect it’s a sort o’ jedgment fer my 
thinkin’ so much about her pretty looks,” 
she confided to her pastor. ‘‘I forgot that 
beauty is only skin deep ’n’ that favor is 
deceitful. But I ain’t a-goin’ to make that 
mistake more ’n onct.’’? And, indeed, when 
she returned home after the next visit to the 
orphan asylum, Mr. Preston wondered if she 
had not made just the opposite mistake. 

The second object of Miss Abigail’s phi- 
lanthropy was by no means a prepossessing 
child, There was something about her elf- 
ish and uncanny. Her forehead was low 
and receding and her eyes sly. She was 
phenomenally quiet indeed, but Miss Abi- 
gail soon discovered that though she said 
little that little was invariably untrue, and 
that whatever her sharp eyes noticed her 
fingers were quick to appropriate. When 
her month of probation was ended Miss 
Abigail for several Sundays attended church 
alone. And it was on one of these occasions 
that Mr. Preston preached his annual mis- 
sionary sermon. 

He had lingered some moments after the 
service, satisfying the perplexities of Dea- 
con Johnson, who was puzzled over the in- 
terpretation of a verse in Leviticus, and 
when at last he freed himself from his in- 
quisitor the church was empty save for Miss 
Abigail. She came toward him with swim- 
ming eyes. ‘Well, Brother Preston,” she 
exclaimed, grasping his hand, ‘‘I guess that 
Turkey is the way out o’ my troubles.” 

‘‘Turkey,”’ repeated the minister, vaguely, 
thinking of Thanksgiving and wondering if 
he or Miss Abigail were crazy. 

‘‘ Why, yes,” she answered. “‘ Didn’t you 
tell us that in Turkey a girl could be sent 
to the missionary school fer a hundred ’n’ 
fifty dollars a year? Well, the minute I 
heard that, thinks I, that’s my chance. 
I’m goin’ to adopt a childin Turkey ’n’ have 
her brought up there to be a missionary, ’n’ 
what’s more, a good, Christian woman. To 
tell the truth,’? confessed Miss Abigail, 
lowering her voice a little, ‘‘I expect I’m 
ruther old to begin havin’ children under 
my feet. But if this one wants to romp ’n’ 
run in Turkey I guess it won’t fret me 
none. Now I’ve been wonderin’ if they’d 
let her be named after me. I’ve got my 
heart jest set on that.” 

“IT think it can be arranged. Indeed, I 
am sure of it,’ said Mr. Preston, finding 
his wits and his voice together. 

In three months it was settled. Abigail 
Ann Stevens of Vinton, Mass., had become 
responsible for the support of a bright. eyed, 
brown-cheeked Abigail Ann Stevens in the 
missionary school of Mardin, Turkey. And 
when, one morning, the postmaster gave 

‘into Miss Abigail’s band an odd-looking 
envelope bearing astrange stamp, the good 
soul’s ecstatic pride broke all bounds and 
brought her fluttering and panting to the 
minister’s study. ‘ 
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'“T want you to jest hear this,’’ she said, 
as soon as she could say anything. And 
then she read slowly and impressively: 
‘¢¢To the honorable, my friend, Abigail the 
beloved.’ JI don’t know what that puts 
you in mind of,” cried Miss Abigail, rub- 
bing her nose with suspicious violence, 
“but if it don’t sound like the Epistles o’ 
Paul to Timothy, I don’t know what does.”’ 

Having been reassured on this point, she 
found voice to go on: ‘‘‘Then I will tell 
you that your letter, the noble, has reached 
my hand and that everything you wrote in 
it became known to me. And I rejoiced 
greatly when I heard everything you said 
about your welfare and about your city, 
but most of all when I saw your beautiful 
picture in the letter.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Beautiful, indeed!’’ said Miss Abigail. 
‘‘ Well, I am an old goose.’’ And she could 
read no more for crying. 

The vacancy in her heart was filled, her 
longing was satisfied. At last there was 
some one whom she could call her own. 
Somewhere, separated from her by the 
stretch of an ocean, it is true, there was a 
girl who bore her name, a child whom she 
could love, of whom she could be proud, for 
whose sake she could plan and sacrifice and 
dream those vague, sweet dreams such as 
all mothers know. People said it was worth 
a dozen missionary sermons to see Miss 
Abigail as she knitted a pair of stockings or 
hem-stitched an apron for her far-away 
namesake. The whole village rejoiced with 
her when one day another letter came, bear- 
ing strange postmarks and inclosing a lace 
collar of delicate pattern. ‘‘ And the collar 
which you see,’’ wrote little Abigail, ‘‘is 
the work of my hands and bears much love 
from me. AndI hope that in the future I 
shall do all the good you wish, but as yet 
I have seen only fourteen years and can do 
little. And if you write to me I never tire. 
I love every time a long letter. To you and 
your friends I send peace.”’ 

It was a very common thing after a time 
for Miss Abigail’s afternoon callers to find 
her with a Biblical atlas on her knee and 
her adopted daughter’s latest letter in her 
band. ‘I declare,’’ she would say, ‘‘ seems 
to me IJ never really sensed before that them 
Scriptur places were real places, ’n’ that 
real flesh ’n’ blood folks lived in’em. But 
jest hear this.” And then Miss Abigail 
would adjust her glasses and read in a voice 
tremulous with pride: ‘‘ You tell of your 
home, how it is on the lake shore. I also 
will tell you of my village from which I 
came. It is on the Tigris River, of which 
the Bible tells. And when it is come three 
months we sow besi@e it melons and cucum- 
bers and some kinds of beautiful flowers, 
and every day we go and gather of them. 
How wonderful is the beautiful sight when 
everything is so green! And I do not know 
whether you also sow such beautiful things 
on the lake shore or not.”’ 

“*T don’t expect,’’ Miss Abigail frequently 
remarked, glancing over her spectacles at 
her visitors to see if they were suitably im- 
pressed, ‘‘that I’d feel much better about it 
if ’'d got a letter from somebody tellin’ 
about the sights in the New Jerusalem.”’ 

And so Miss Abigail’s experiment was a 
success, more of a success, indeed, than 
even her fond spirit dreamed, for the five 
years which followed, scattering their snow- 
flakes on her dark hair, and stealing ever so 
little from the elasticity of her step, changed 


the younger Abigail from a girl to a woman, | 


a woman consecrated and thoroughly in 
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earnest, bending all her powers to the ac- 
complishment of her Father’s work. As 
for the town of Vinton, its missionary spirit 
is something to be talked about. Toits cit- 
izens the people of non-Christian lands are 
no longer shadowy abstractions to be de- 
nominated ‘‘ Heathen,”’ spelled with a capi- 
tal H, and to be thought of once a year 
when the missionary collection was taken, 
but living, human creatures like themselves, 
with stirring blood and warm hearts and 
souls athirst for God. Oneither side of the 
wide ocean, Miss Abigail and her adopted 
daughter are each doing something to lift 
her little part of the great world toward 


Heaven. 
eth, ee 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


‘The worst of it,’? said a dimpling little 
bride-to-be, ‘‘the worst of it will be the 
presents. Nothing but the pain I knew it 
would give to some of my friends prevented 
my putting ‘no presents’ on the invitations. 
If only more acquaintances would express 
their good wishes by words alone! If only 
relatives and intimate.friends would select 
simple, unostentatious gifts! Itis not that 
I do not appreciate their love and kindli- 
ness; it is only that I want our home—Jack’s 
and mine—to express our own tastes, not 
the tastes of our chance callers. I can’t 
bear to think of living with gilded candela- 
bra, nor the last popular etching in an ex- 
pensive Florentine frame, nor folios of illus- 
trated poems, 

“Do you know,’ she went on, ‘this 
scrap-book from a clever girl who, whatever 
her desires might be, was unable to buy me 
a present is one of the great successes of 
the week. It is,’’ as she laughingly read 
the title-page, ‘‘a token as well as a history 
of affection.’’ 

Any description of the book must fall 
short of the reality. The clippings pasted 
on the leaves of a large autograph album 
were taken from newspapers, magazine ad- 
vertisements and the pages of Life. The 
maker must have known the young couple 
intimately, for the opening cuts suggested 
scenes of their childhood—apple-gathering, 
advertisements of the Latin school they 
attended together, and views of college 
sports, Later, in the words of a Pearline 
advertisement, ‘‘straws show which way 
the wind blows’’; still farther on come ‘ta 
solid silver ring set with turquoise, price 
twenty-five cents’’; correct styles in wed- 
ding stationery, church bells, descriptions 
of autumn wedding gowns and the latest 
Knox hat; pictures of presents, railroad 
time-tables and resorts; advertisements of 
lots for sale, architects’ offices; wanted, a 
cook for a family of two; lists of groceries 
and household utensils; recipes for light 
bread and advice about clothes-pin aprons! 
Not until one examines modern illustrated 
advertisements with a view to such a use 
does their story-telling quality appear to 
view. Verses of poetry, florists’ bills, letter 
heads, addressed and postmarked envelopes, 
blue prints of places and people—all these 
add to the variety and entertainment of the 
scrap-book. 

“Tt need not be kept in the living-room, 
either,”’ the girl remarked, cheerfully, ‘‘and 
when the giver calls I shall not tremble for 
fear her gift is not in a conspicuous place. 
Oh! better to be born clever than rich any 
day. Better for one’s self and better for 
one’s friends.” 


{ 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. VI. 


BY MBS. CLARA SMITH OOLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Names of the Bible: : 

In lesson II. we learned the name Holy 
Scriptures with its meaning from ‘‘script,” 
write. Remind the children of this name by 
reading Deut. 9: 20 and 2 Tim. 3:15. In les- 
son I. we learned the name Testaments for 
the Bible. Explain what it is to give testi- 
mony in court, and that when a man writes 
out what he will give to his relatives and 
friends this writing is called his ‘‘ will and 
testament.” It is a promise which we are 
sure is true. If we call the words of a man 
“testament,” to show that we think they are 
true, surely God’s words may well be called 
Testaments, because what God says is per- 
fectly sure. (Read Ps. 93: 5.) Remind the 
children that the Bible is full of promises. 
The Beatitudes may be referred to as a fa- 
tniliar example of Scripture promises. Then 
this statement may be made: 

The Bible is called Testaments because we are 
sure that it is true and because it gives God’s 
promises to us. 

For a third name of the Bible read Rev. 1: 2 
and 2 Tim. 4: 2 (first clause); Ex. 20: 22; Acts 
4; 20. From these verses bring out this state- 
ment: 

The Bible is cailed the Word of God because it 
is God’s message to us. 

For a fourth name read Deut. 31: 26; Josh. 
8: 34; 1:8, and Ex. 20: 2-18. (If the children 
know the Commandments they need only to 
turn to them and be reminded that they are 
God’s laws.) Then this statement will natu- 
tally be given: 

The Bible is called the Book of the Law be- 
cause it gives God’s laws, 01 commandinents, for 
us to obey. 

A fifth name is the one used by Jesus Him- 
self when He read to the people in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth [Luke 4: 16, 17] ‘‘ the book.”’ 
In another lesson we will learn reasons why 
the Bible may be so called, but now we can 
say: 

The Bible is called “the Book”’ because it is 
better than all other books in the world. 


Occupation for the hands, or learning by doing. 


Write the following words on the black- 
board or a large sheet of paper. Let the 
children copy them on cards (about the size 
of envelopes) and fillin the parentheses with 
the figure 6. Do the writing for little ones, 
explaining the meaning, or, rather, remind- 
ing them of facts already learned, and guide 
their little fingers to make the 6 in each 
space. All are supposed to know from former 
lessons what ‘‘ centuries’? mean. After they 
have filled in the spaces on the cards let them 
learn the words on them. 

To write on the cards: 


Some Sixes about the Scriptures. 


. Bible books ; 
Sixty ( ) who and when? 
By thirty ( ) men; 
Through ( ) teen centuries. 


Another good exercise is to let each child 
make a five pointed star according to direc- 
tions given in former lessons. In the center 

of each star write, ‘“‘ Five Bible Names.” Re- 
view the names which have been learned; 
write these abbreviations on the blackboard 
and let the children write them on the five 
points of the stars, one abbreviation on each 
point: 

: Hi. S. (Holy Scriptures.) 

. TI. (Testaments.) 

W. G. (Word of God.) 

B. L. (Book of Law.) 
B. (‘‘the Book.’’) 


Write only the abbreviations on the board 
and on the stars. When the children have 
finished the stars give to each one five com- 
mon pins, or, better, those with colored heads. 


*Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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Let them try in turn to give the meaning of 
the names which have been learned, z.¢., the 
“statements”’ of this lesson, aud let them 
put a pin through each point of the star the 
meaning of whose abbreviation they can give 
correctly. Push the pins in clear up to the 
head and the stars stand up like cunning 
little five-legged tables or stools. 


oe ES SS 


IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


Lamp and gas globes shaded by yellow give 
a better effect both to complexions and 
dresses than shades of any other hue. 


If asked to express a preference for any 
part of the game or poultry that is served, 
give a decided answer even if you have no 
choice. 

Avoid stirring the tea, coffee or other bev- 
erage noisily and let the spoon remain in the 
saucer, and not in the cup, at the close of 
the meal. 

Olives may be placed on the table before 
the meal begins and remain until the dessert 
is served, as people who are fond of them 
enjoy them with all the courses before des- 
sert. 


Floral decorations for the dinner or lunch- 
€on table are much simplerthan formerly. It 
is not good form to place a pyramid of varie- 
gated flowers in the center. A few of one 
kind, or even a single choice blossom, show 
greater refinement. 


If one’s home is in the city the outlook 
from the dining-room windows is of little 
consequence. Artificial light can easily ex- 
clude a really objectionable view. But if a 
house stands by itself, it is desirable to have 
as pleasant an outlook as possible. 


In giving a dinner party the host seats at 
his right hand the lady of highest rank, or the 
one in whose honor the dinner is given, while 
the man to whom most respect is due, on ac- 
count of age or position, sits at the left of 
the hostess. The other men sit at the left 
of the ladies whom they have escorted to the 
dining-room. 

In England it is the custom to delay eating 
until all at the table have been served, but 
there is no rigorous rule about the matter in 
America. Such delay is extremely awkward 
when a large number of guests is present, 
and common sense and tact must be used to 
decide when the rule can be more honored in 
the breach than the observance. 


We cannot quite agree with a writer in the 
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New England Kitchen Magazine, who says: 
“‘Thope the time will come when it will be 
thought as bad form to crumb the table before 
the withdrawal of the guests, as it would now 
be considered to go over the dining-room rug 
with a carpet-sweeper before the ladies left 
the table. One is as necessary as the other.” 
The possibility of soiling their gowns is not 
the chief reason for the removal of the crumbs. 
The course of food which follows has an ad- 
ditional relish if the cloth is immaculate. 


The influence of tea upon the human organ- 
ism has lately been investigated by a special 
commission in Ireland, where the peasants 
drink this beverage to excess. The harm, in 
their case, results from allowing the tea to 
steep all day, thus extracting the tannin, 
which is the harmful element. Experiments 
were made upon artificial gastric juice, where- 
by it was proved that tea which has stood for 
only two orthree minutes is perfectly safe and 
wholesome. The same is true of coffee. This 
being the case, it is better to prepare these 
beverages at the table than leave their manage- 
ment to a maid in the kitchen. 


SESEEEEEEEEEEEEEL ELS 
Buckwheat Cakes 
ke AR ee 


Buckwheat Cakes 


BRAKEKKEREEEEE 


are made with 


Cevelands 


Baking Powder 


REE 
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&REREEGE 


Try the recipe. * 


Cleveland’s, the best that money can buy. 


® The recipeis givenin our cook book. 
A copy mailed free on receipt of 
stamp and address. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
81 Fulton St., New York. 


VRERGREEEEEEEE 
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PPPPPSPPPSP PPS YH HH 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For sale by all Grocers. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


My Dear Cornerers: kor a Thanksgiving 
picture I present you with the cut of a 
Baldwin apple, hoping that you will each 
have, as the best possible dessert for your 
dinner, a generous cut of pie made out of 
this delicious fruit. The photograph, which 
happens to come in time for this dear old 
New England festival of pies and puddings, 
was kindly taken (‘‘exclusively for the 
Corner’’), by a gentleman in Woburn, who 
is a descendant of Colonel Loammi Baldwin, 
the discoverer of the tree—as also, he writes, 
of William Brewster of the Mayflower 
colony, and Peregrine White, a bit of whose 
Marshfield apple tree is always shown to 
visiting Cornerers in the Congregational 
Library. Inquiry having been made as to 
the origin of this apple, I will give the facts 
now as furnished by our photographer, and 
by the report (in 1855) of a legislative com- 
mittee, headed by Marshall P. Wilder, the 
eminent pomologist. 

Col. Loammi Baldwin was a distinguished 
citizen of Woburn (Mass.), a revolutionary 
officer and civil engineer. While engaged 
in surveying for the ‘‘ Middlesex Canal,”’ (we 
looked that up once, you know), his atten- 
tion was attracted to an old apple tree by 
a woodpecker loudly tapping upon it. He 
found it laden with fine, red apples, which 
tasted as nicely as they looked. This was 
in the neighboring town of Wilmington. 
He took home scions from the old tree, and 
shared them with his neighbors; from these 
has descended the whole generation of 
the Baldwin apple. For along time it was 
known as the ‘woodpecker apple,’’ the 
“Butters apple’? (from the Wilmington 
farmer on whose land the original tree 
grew), the ‘‘red graft,’’ or the ‘‘ Woburn 
apple.’’ Gradually it took Colonel Baldwin's 
name. In 1799 he sent a half-dozen of them 
to his old Woburn friend and Cambridge 
schoolmate, Benjamin Thompson, the fa- 
mous Count Rumford, then in England, 
saying that they were 

. .. Wrapped up in papers, with the name 
of Baldwin apples written upon them. .... 
It would gratify me much to know the true 
English name of the fruit. However, it is, I 
believe, a Spontaneous production of this 
country, that is, it was not originally en- 
grafted fruit. 

The half dozen ‘‘ Baldwins”’ sent to Eng- 
land then are represented now by hundreds 
of thousands of bushels annually exported. 
I ought to mention that our photographed 

. . . apple is from a tree on a part of the old 
Baldwin farm. It is without doubt a grand- 
child of the original tree. All its children are 
prohably dead. The last one knawn was in 
Chelmsford, twenty-five years ago. 

Yours truly, BALpwin C. 

This accountis specially appropriate now, 
for as the survey of the Middlesex Canal 
was made in 1794 this must be the Baldwin’s 
centennial year. And now let us continue 


our zoological symposium left unfinished 


last week. The woodpecker is already here 
and now come several other animals intro- 
duced by our little friend, Kathrina, in a 
“‘ dictated ’’ letter: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I was so pleased with 
the picture I could hardly contain myself. 
I will tell you about my dog. He isan Irish 
setter, [think a good deal of him. His name 
is Ned. He has lots of tricks. If you pat 
your breast and say—[can’t be said in type!] 
he will come up on you and put his paws on 
your shoulders. If you sit down and pat on 
your lap he will put his paws on your knee. 
Now I will tell you of my pussies. I call the 
little one Grey and her mamma is Nig. Ned 
watches the kitten so much that they are 
quite friends. Now I will tell you about 
Dixie. Heisahorse. He is quite nice. I go 
up in the stall with him and give him hay. 
By and by I will tell you about the chickens. 
That is on the line lam writing now. I get 
up early and feed the chickens. I drive Dixie 
all the way to town, two miles and a half. 
Do you want me to write more about my dog 
Ned? He gets a lots of burrs in his tail some- 
times. The little kitten does sprawl out so 
funny. I have a little boy doll; his name is 
McGinty. I have two girl dolls, Helen and 
Emma. Their heads are made out of bisque. 
[Does she mean biscuit?—Mr. M.] One has 
dark brown hair and one has light yellow 


hair. I have a rag doll, too. Her name is 
Polly Ann. I live on Liberty Road in a big 
house. 


If ever I go on Liberty Road I shall cer- 
tainly call at the big house and see Kath- 
rina and her dolls and cats and Ned and 
Dixie! 

CALIFORNIA. 

Dear Sir: I noticed in the Corner [Aug. 23] 
a letter from a Cornerer who enumerated 
among the birds he saw in his vacation the 
whip-poor-will and the katy-did. I would 
make this criticism: it is whippo-will, and the 
katy-did is not a bird. Let your young corre- 
spondent look it up and see who is right. You 
may like to know that I was born and bred in 
Shrewsbury, Mass., where my father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather were born before 
me. J was with you and many others in the 
vicissitudes of the Army of the Potomac. 
I presume we never drank out of the same 
canteen, but we will do so, if you will call on 
me when in California. ‘‘ Remember the num- 
ber ’”’—twelve miles east of Santa Barbara. 

Yours truly, T. w. w. 

O, yes! I visited, when I wasa boy, the 
quaint old house in Shrewsbury, with its 
little diamond-shaped, lead-bordered win- 
dow-panes, which was the _ birthplace 
of your great-grandfather, Gen. Artemas 
Ward, the friend of Washington and his 
first major general. Was not your own 
early home right opposite? Were you not 
on General McClellan’s bodyguard for a 
time, and afterwards in the 12th Illinois 
Cavalry? As to the criticisms, I think Willie 
was right in the spelling of whip-poor-will. 
Webster, the Century, and other authori- 
ties, are on his side, although the other form 
was once used somewhat. If your way is 
right, what becomes of the sad significance 
of the bird’s cry to haye poor Will whipped 
(for his curious mistake in calling the 
katy-did a bird)? This is another onomato- 
poetic word—is not that the term applied 
to names or words formed from the imita- 
tion of natural.sounds? Do you think of 
any others? Do you remember Dr. Holmes’s 
pretty verses, ‘‘ To an Insect’’? 


“« Pray tell me, sweetest Katydid, 
What did poor Katy do?” 

This reminds me that I have had a letter 
in my drawer some time asking if a little 
girl, who calls herself ‘‘ Katy Did,’? might 
belong to the Corner. Of course she may, 
and welcome, but she must give me her 
“really”? name too. I have more animals 
still, but I know there will be a growling in 
the printing- office if I put them in! 


My. MSE) 
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EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America, 


i[’ Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

ah Eas lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
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Weddings 
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cause the silver is new and brilliant— 
that’s the brilliancy we hold for you. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR Dxc. 9. Luke 8: 4-15. 
OHRIST TEACHING BY PARABLES, 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


In this lesson is presented for the first time 
in the course on the life of Christ a new 
method of teaching, which is peculiar to 
Jesus. There are, indeed, instances of the 
use of parables outside of the gospels. Some 
are found in the Old Testament. But no one 
except Jesus has put an entire drama into a 
dozen sentences, making His meaning as vivid 
as though He had written a volume and modi- 
fying by it men’s view of their whole lives. 

The parable of the sower is given in each of 
the three synoptic gospels and each should be 
compared with the others. Christ’s parables 
have been described as “‘ Outline shadows— 
large, perhaps, and dim—as the light of 
heavenly things falls on well-known scenes 
which correspond to and have their counter- 
part in spiritual realities.’ 

Jesus said that He taught in parables be- 
cause the multitude could not understand 
plain statements of truth, and because, if they 
did understand, His object would have been 
defeated, since they were not in the moral 
condition to use truth aright. Through these 
pictures He attracted their attention and sug- 
gested thoughts which might lead them into 
discipleship. To those who were disciples He 
explained His meaning. We have before us 
the parable and His explanation of it, and 
study the picture with its key. That key is 
the knowledge that each parable presented 
something to which He likened the kingdom 
of God. 

The first of all His parables is the simplest, 
most impontant, most fully explained, for He 
sought to show by it how the kingdom of God 
begins and by what means it grows. It is 
placed first because it illustrates the first step 
in establishing that kingdom. 

If we follow Christ’s example in teaching 
it, we shall dwell on the central figure and 
fact and its relation to the one great truth of 
the beginning and growth of His kingdom. 
He added other features to complete the pic- 
ture, not to be moralized upon. In this case 
the figure was the sower; the fact, his scatter- 
ing seeds on all kinds of soil in order that he 
might get a harvest which was practically 
limited to one kind of soil; the thing to be 
learned, that Christ and those who labor with 
Him speak the truths of the kingdom of God 
to all classes of people in order that some may 
receive these truths and be made members of 
that kingdom. 

The Jews regarded the kingdom of God as 
national and believed that it dealt with men 
in masses. All Jews were in it by virtue of 
their birth. To the mind of Jesus the king- 
dom was not political. Hedealt with men as 
individuals, Each one who enters the king- 
dom must accept its conditions. Christ came 
to proclaim those conditions. Therefore, each 
one’s present and future well-being depends 
on his right hearing of Christ’s words. ‘ The 
words that I have spoken,” He said, ‘‘ are 
spiritand are life.’ The sower is Christ and 
those who teach in His name. The seed is 
the word of God, always the same kind of 
seed. We consider the four kinds of hearers, 
of which each class have their own enemy, 
made powerful by their willing exposure to 
his influences. 

1. The wayside hearers. The seed takes no 
hold on them, This is not the fault of the 
sower, nor of the seed, which has in it the 


same divine life'and energy wherever it falls. - 


The fault is not in the nature of the soil, 
which may be as rich by the wayside as in 
the fertile field. The fault is in the condi- 
tion of the soil. It is beaten hard. This is 
* not its natural condition. The child readily 
receives impressions. Indifference to truth 
js an acquired disposition. The soil becomes 
hardened by habit, by sin, by the sower’s 
own foot treading it down. No one hears 
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truth heedlessly without hardening against 
its influence. 

The soil may be softened in time by the 
rain of sorrow or the sunshine of prosperity. 
But the seed does not stay to await the soften- 
ing, for ‘‘the devil taketh away the word 
from their hearts.’’ Worldly thoughts and 
pleasures and ambitions, evil desires indulged 
or gratified, misinterpretations of the Word, 
careless criticisms, are the means the devil 
uses. 

Character grows by fixedness, and the law 
is a fortunate one, for we may grow indiffer- 
ent to evil as well as toward good. One of 
the rewards of right hearing is a habit of right 
thinking and doing on which bad seed falls 
at last harmless, with no power to take root. 
This great law of life, early discovered, be- 
comes priceless knowledge. 

2. The stony ground hearers. Here the 
seed quickly springs up. Such hearers re- 
ceive the word with joy, for they admire the 
character of Christ, are touched by His sacri- 
fice and long for His heaven. But the seed 
gets no hold, because beneath the shallow 
feeling is the rock of unchanged will. Tribu- 
lation destroys their joy, and persecution 
conquers their courage. ‘‘Straightway they 
stumble’? [Mark 4: 17]. Their joy was sym- 
pathetic, roused by being with those who be- 
long in the kingdom, not the deep conscious- 
ness of union with Christ and of doing His 
will. The real test of character is deliberate 
surrender of self to Him, the habitual prac- 
tice of righteousness, not mere admiration 
for those who live in Christ. 

3. Thorny ground hearers. Of course the 
sower does not intentionally scatter his seed 
among thorns. But in this case he sows 
among thorn roots concealed in soil of outward 
promise. The thorns spring up with the seed 
and choke it. The thorns represent ‘ the 
cares of the world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lust of other things.’? The 
thorns often are grinding poverty. Some- 
times they are the burdens of wealth pos- 
sessed, oftener the struggle to possess it, mak- 
ing it the end of living. Sometimes they are 
pleasures enjoyed, oftener pleasures pursued, 
making life frivolous and unrestful. Some 
lose themselves in acquiring, others by spend- 
ing. No soil presents greater difficulties than 
this. It is luxuriant, but it feeds thorns. 
Only opportunity is needed to make thorns 
grow, but cultivation is needed to make good 
seed take root. Thorns grow of themselves 
and they choke good seed. 

4. Good ground hearers. The evidences of 
good soil are easily discerned. They are the 
attentive ear, the understanding, undivided 
heart, honest and good. There holy aspira- 
tions are welcomed, convictions are nurtured. 
There is the sense of responsibility for the 
word, the sensitiveness to sin, the love of 
holiness. Happy the sower in such a field. 

Yet the true teacher does not choose the 
good soil and turn from the others. ‘‘ Blessed 
are ye that sow beside all waters.” It is 
wearisome to sow by the wayside. But the 
plowshare of sorrow, sickness, disappoint- 
ment, may in God’s mercy be driven through 
it. Men may be thinking when they seem to 
be thoughtless. It is discouraging to see the 
seed just springing up wither away ‘‘ because 
it had no moisture.” But the souls that 
quickly pass from joy to despair and from 
courage to fear are not always shallow. The 
rock of the unchanged will is beneath, but 
we may break it. There may be depths un- 
reached in such a soil where there is great 
riches. We must be faithful to such. Seed 
sown in prayer carries moisture with it. It is 
a trial to sow among thorn roots. But noble 
harvests have come from seed sown there, 
watched, weeded, tended. Even the poorest 
need not be so enslaved by present cares as to 
forbid the truth to germinate and grow in his 
soul; while the richest and most pleasure lov- 
ing is coming to a time when none of these 
things will satisfy. It is a splendid thing to 
subdue luxuriant soil to minister to the growth 
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of heavenly truth and love. Bad ground may 
be made good by unfaltering faith and persist- 
ent culture. Not all good ground brings 
forth a hundred-fold, for it does not all have 
the capacity for so largea yield. But if only 
thirty-fold is gained, the result is beyond 
earthly measurement. Sow at all times. 
“For thou knowest not which shall prosper, 
whether this or that.” The harvest gathered 
into the kingdom of God is wealth eternal. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Dee. 2-8. Does God Heed Petitions for 
+ Material Blessings? 2 Cor.12:7-9; Jas.5: 
16-18. 
Historicalinstances. Personal experience. Should 
this be the leading motive to prayer? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


YP 8002 E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 9-15. Helps and Hindrances to 
a Christian Life. Luke 8: 4-15. 

Let us take the hindrances first. Let us 
recognize frankly that the Christian life al- 
ways has encountered hindrances and that 
they are to be welcomed. We cannot, of 
course, be very specific in our mention of 
them, for they differ according to the circum- 
stances and temperament of the individual. 
The difficulties of a savage just converted, or 
of one who has just come out of Roman Ca- 
tholicism, are not identical with those which 
a boy or girl brought up in a Christian family 
faces when entering upon the Christian life. 
Perhaps, however, they ean be reduced to a 
common denominator. Paul, writing to cer- 
tain of his converts, tells them that they are 
straitened in themselves. 

The great difficulty which we all meet, 
whether we live in Africa or America, is our 
own untamed, untrained nature, with its lay- 
ers of selfishness and pride, of worldliness 
and sloth. Beside this earthward tendency 
in us, poverty, ill health, scarcity of Christian 
privileges, uncongenial surroundings, perse- 
cution, even, are minor factors. A Sunday 
school class, the other day, was setting the 
advantages the early Christians had over 
against their disadvantages. At first thought 
it seemed as if the latter would far outweigh 
the former, but when the lists were completed 
on the blackboard the opposite was found to 
be true. It was felt that what appeared dis- 
advantageous, such as the public disesteem 
and odium, the sharp line between the church 
and the world, were, after all, blessings in 
disguise, as they served to consolidate the 
early church and give it purity and power. 
So, then, let us look for the gain that may 
come from apparent loss, the victory that 
grows out of defeat, the inspiration that hides 
itself in the bosom of every trouble. 

Now a word as to the helps. The familiar 
ones will naturally occur to mind—prayer, the 
Bible, church attendance, good companion- 
ship, Christian work and the like, but I want 
to speak of two or three others. First, self 
study. Carried to an extreme, this would be 
harmful; but modern young people are not 
likely to indulge in excessive self-examina- 
tion. How many of us dare to say to our souls 
what Whittier said to his: 


Stand still, my soul; in the silent dark 
I would question thee, 
Alone in the shadow, drear and stark, 
With God and me. 
What, my soul. was thy errand here? 
Was it mirth, or ease? 
Or heaping up dust from year to year? 
‘‘ Nay, none of these.” 
Second, contact, through the reading of biog- 
raphy and through the widening of one’s per- 
sonal acquaintance, with the Christian ex- 
perience of others. Launch out into the great 
stream of Christian life. It cannot fail to ex- 
plain, enlarge and rectify your own Christian 
experience. Third, the effort to be Christlike. 
Can a simple thing like the endeavor, day by 
day, hour by hour, to be like Christ help to 
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deepen our religious lives? Hardly anything 
else can be more effective. 

Parallel verses: Mark 8: 36; Luke 6: 20-26; 
12: 19-33; 18: 23; 21: 34; 1 Cor. 9: 12; 2 Cor. 
12:10; Phil. 4: 6-9, 12, 13; Col. 3: 1-3, 12-17; 1 
Tim. 6: 9, 10, 17-19; Heb. 12: 1-3; 1 Pet. 5: 6- 
10. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE ILLUSTRATED MISSIONARY CONCERT. 


BY REV. F. H. PALMER. 


The use of the lantern or stereopticon as an 
aid in the evening services of our churches is 
becoming quite common. Some pastors have 
resisted the movement as possibly tending to 
lower the gospel service to the level of a 
“show.” Others, by no means lacking in a 
dignified conservatism, have decided that the 
church has a right to lay hold of every legiti- 
mate method of winning the attention of men. 
If appeals to the eye will draw the world into 

. range where appeals to the ear may reach 
them, by all means use the pictures. For 
variety, for freshness, for power to attract to 
the service and arrest attention, and as a 
medium for conveying to mind and heart in- 
formation as to matters of fact, the lantern has 
a place in the accessories of Christian wor- 
ship. Great improvements have been made 
on the mechanical side of late years, and no 
one can begin to investigate the subject prac- 
tically without being surprised at the range 
of the possibilities that will open to his 
view. 

There has been from the first one field for 
the lantern where its -claims could hardly be 
disputed, and that is the monthly missionary 
concert. This meeting has been proverbially 
dull, not because the subject is itself dry, for 
none is more fascinatingly and thrillingly in- 
teresting than the story of the conflicts of 
Christianity and civilization with heathenism 
and the slow butsure and glorious conquest of 
the world for Christ; not, again, because the 
Christian Church is not alive to the great- 
ness of this subject and the grandeur of the 
work which her representatives abroad are 
doing. 

The dullness has arisen from the inability 
of the average mind to grasp the details of 
the situation, and to make them real and 
picturesque. Witness the fact that it is al- 
ways possible to have an interesting mission- 
ary concert when a real live missionary or 
other person who has actually been in a mis- 
sion field is present and describes what his 
eyes have seen and his ears heard. I have 
told the story of fhe wonderful birth of the 
Hawaiian Islands into the sisterhood of Chris- 
tian nations probably ina hundred different 
churches in the past ten years, and the fact 
that I could describe from actual observation 
the natives, their dress, their houses, theiy 
gardens, their volcanoes, their idols, their 
habits and customs, has invariably secured 
for me, when this subject has been announced, 
a large and interested audience. 

Now this is just what the lantern will do 
for the missionary concert. It will give us 
the exact details of missionary life, as it were, 
by the testimony of an eyewitness. Instead 
of Deacon Good-as-Gold stumbling over the 
unpronounceable Turkish or Japanese or Afri- 
can names of a Missionary Herald article, the 
very scene is pictured before us. In place of 
a diffident presentation of the claims of the 
Zulu Mission in a voice of unheard softness 
by Sister Alms-Deeds, we have the veritable 
pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Bates and Miss Pix- 
ley, we have the kraals of the Umsunduzi, we 
have the trees and the beasts and the men 
and women of the country that we are study- 
ing. We see the missionaries at work and 
the materials out of which they are striving 
to construct a Christian nation. After one of 
these missionary concerts we feel acquainted 
with the missionaries and with some of their 

. principal pupils, and forever after the men- 
tion of that mission field brings up definite 
and vivid pictures. Our ‘interest is secured 
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and we have become intelligent students of 
Christian missions. 

The American Board loans several excellent 
series of slides, illustrating its work in vari- 
ous fields—one on the Zulus, one on West 
Central Africa, two on China, two on Japan, 


three on India, one on Turkey, one on the: 


Hawaiian Islands, and we understand others 
are in preparation. Written lists accompany 
the slides, giving the names of the scenes 
represented. The idea is at present only be- 
ginning to bedeveloped. We think that later 
on these lists will comprise fuller descriptions 
of salient points, so that something more of 
the lecture feature can be readily incorporated 
into the exhibition. As it is, however, any 
bright pastor can easily fill up with facts 
about the given-field and weave them into an 
interesting narrative as the pictures are thrown 
upon the screen. In my church audiences of 
two or three times the usual number have 
invariably gathered, no matter what the 
weather, at these monthly illustrated mis- 
sionary concerts. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


South Africa Congregationalists. The report 
of the annual meetings of the Congregational 
Union of South Africa, which: have recently 
been held at Cape Town, reads much as does 
the account of an English or American con- 
vention of churches. About sixty ministers 
and delegates assembled, some of them having 
traveled over 1,000 miles in order to attend 
the meetings. Of their earlier missionaries, 
Moffat and Livingstone, Vander Kemp and 
Philip, Anderson and Read, African Congre- 
gationalists have reason to be proud, and new 
names of noble workers are constantly being 
added to the ministerial list of this society. 
More than 70,000 converts are now connected 
with the churches in the union. The various 
Nonconformist churches of Cape Town sent a 
large deputation to the meetings, and another 
step toward denominational co-operation was 
the appointment of a committee to approach 
the Baptists with a view to more united action. 
The chairman for the year, Rev. William 
Forbes of the Cape Town church, gave a force- 
ful address, and R. J. P. Ritchie of Queens- 
town presented an able paper showing the 
importance of a safeguard against physical, 
intellectual and moral degeneracy on the part 
of the European colonists. 


Africa. The Livingstonia mission committee 
has appointed three evangelists and craftsmen 
to labor on Lake Nyassa. One of them, Mr. 
Malcolm Moffat, grandson of the famous mis- 
sionary, has given up a lucrative colonial ap- 
pointment for missionary work and has now 
received the appointment of agriculturist for 
the new institution on the aorthwest of the 
lake. Numerous plants have been granted by 
the Kew Royal Botanic Gardens, London, to 
be acclimatized. 


Alaska’s Growing Prosperity. In his annual 
report Governor Sheakley emphasizes the 
fact that Alaska is making rapid progress in 
civilization and prosperity. During the year 
the fisheries have been successful, and the 
mines have yielded a profitable return, while 
the population has been increased by immi- 
gration. Moreover, the manufacture of lumber 
in the territory has led to a change in the na- 
ture of the dwellings in meny of the native 
villages. Dr. Sheldon Jackson reports that 
the season of 1894 has added the testimony of 
another year to the success of the effort to in- 
troduce domestic reindeer into Alaska. The 
animals have taken kindly to the climate and 
are multiplying. The large quantity of rein- 
deer moss in Alaska is a surprise to the Lap- 
land herders, and the Siberians declare that 
the food supply is far more abundant than in 
their native country. In January the first 
herd of deer will be given out to the natives, 
the plan being to distribute 100 head among 
five Eskimos. A demand now comes from 
miners and traders in theinterior for reindeer 
transportation. ‘‘ What the camel is to Asia 
and Africa, and the burro to New Mexico and 
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Arizona, the reindeer will be to the explorer, 
prospector and miner of interior Alaska,” 
says Dr. Jackson. 


Returning to Governor Sheakley’s report 
we find that education in the territory is 
spreading and an increased government ap- 
propriation for the schools is earnestly recom- 
mended. The United States supports four- 
teen day schools and fifteen mission schools, 
while the Greek Church of Russia maintains 
six additional schools. The great drawback 
to the higher advancement of Alaska is the 
hold which the liquor traffic is gaining. Ef- 
forts to suppress it have met with little suc- 
cess and liquors are imported, landed and 
sold without stint in every white settlement. 
This evil counterbalances the results of mis- 
sionary work in. many cases. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Ireland’s first convention was held in Belfast last 
month, and the forty societies were represented by 
two hundred delegates. 


At a denominational gathering in Ohio one pastor 
got together a number of young people, talked 
with them, interesting them in Christian Endeavor, 
and sent them home with such a purpose to enlist 
others in the same cause that nineteen new societies 
were started. 


Nearly four thousand Endeavorers crowded the 
great Town Hall at Sydney at the consecration meet- 
ing of the New South Wales convention. One of 
the most enthusiastic sessions was that devoted to 
the Juniors, and at an impressive and solemn mis” 
sionary meeting many consecrated themselves to 
missionary work. 


At the ninth annual convention of New Hamp- 
shire at Nashua, Nov. 8, 9, the ample program was 
successfully carried through with unusual enthusi- 
asm that showed no abatement of interest from 
former years. Dr. Smith Baker made a fine speech 
on Good Citizenship, and Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., 
spoke on The Great Call of God and Signs of the 
Times. 


Dr. Clark igs making an encouraging gain in 
health during his absence and is advancing the 
interests of the society in Europe. In Switzerland 
he found three sisters who had become interested 
in reading about the movement and had formed 
themselves into a society. Early in December he 
will be in England, and will probably return to this 
country by the last of the month. 


Last year a member of a Philadelphia society was 
sick in a hospital at Christmas. lt was arranged 
that twelve members of the society should each 
write her a letter, to be delivered on Christmas 
Day. Each letter was marked with the hour at 
which it was to be opened. Thus through the day 
there was a letter every hour, and the sick one 
declared that she never had a happier Christmas. 
The idea is one that might be applied in many ways. 


The young people’s responsibility for Junior so- 
cieties was so strongly presented at the South 
Dakota convention that, as a result, there was 
circulated among the delegates a pledge that they 
would use their influence to form and maintain 
Junior societies in their own churches. It was found 
that every society represented in whose church 
there was a Junior society was closely identified 
with its work. Soul-winning was the keynote of 
the convention, and much attention was given to 
missions and Bible study. 


Among the addresses at the Iowa convention was 
one on The Endeayorer and Politics and one 
on The Endeavorer and His Bible. On Sunday 
afternoon a great audience of men was addressed 
by Mr. F. D. Wing, president of the Traveling 
Men’s Christian Endeavor Union, and Miss Elizabeth 
M. Wishard of New York spoke to the women’s 
meeting. In reviewing the work of the year the 
president made mention of the fact that the so- 
cieties had furnished a library for the new battle- 
ship Iowa. i 


The tenth annual conference of the Connecticut 
Christian Endeavor Union was held in New Haven, 
Noy.7 and 8. Among the notable addresses were 
those of Dr. R. R. Meredith and Mr. W. H. Beach of 
Jersey City, in which he described the recent sup- 
pression of the race track gambling in New Jersey. 
There are now 514 societies in Connecticut, with 
35,300 members and twenty-four localunions. There 
continues to be a steady increase, notwithstanding 
the dissenting denominational bodies. The tenth 
annual State convention has passed without ex- 
periencing the decadence which was prophesied 
half a dozen years}{ago. ! 
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Literature 


CHOICE EDITIONS. 

We have remarked before that the book 
publishers appear to have suffered from the 
hard times less than most other business 
men. A significant fact in this connection 
is that limited editions and éditions de luxe 
have continued in demand to an extent 
which probably was not anticipated. It is 
stated, for example, that Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co., of this city, who not long ago 
brought out a limited edition of Alexandre 
Dumas in forty-eight volumes at $120 a set, 
have already disposed of 975 sets and now 
have raised the price of the remaining sets 
to $144 each. Moreover their édition de 
luxe of Charles Lever’s writings, in forty 
volumes, is nearly all sold. When the great 
shrinking of almost all fortunes and the 
practical disappearance of not a few during 
the past year and a half are remembered, it 
certainly is remarkable that such large and 
costly editions should continue to sell so 
rapidly. 

This fortunate experience is that of only 
one firm out of many. Doubtless some 
others can tell a similar story. It indicates 
how many more wealthy people there are 
now in our country—for doubtless almost 
the whole of these editions of Dumas and 
Lever were sold to our own citizens—than 
there were a generation ago. It indicates 
also, beyond question, that not only wealth 
has increased but also the habit of reading 
and the desire not merely to read but to 
possess favorite works in editions which are 
peculiarly gratifying to a cultivated taste. 
If it be objected by any that it is foolish to 
spend money upon rare and costly editions 
of standard books since cheap editions con- 
tain the same text and can supply the same 
intellectual gratification, it is a fair reply 
that the cheap editions almost invariably 
depreciate in value until they come to pos- 
sess only that of waste paper while the 
choice and limited editions often, if not or- 
dinarily, increase in value. Many rare or 
superior editions of books prove excellent 
investments, although they bring in no in- 
terest year by year in money. 

But there is another aspect to the matter. 
Although an ordinary and low-priced edi- 
tion of a favorite author certainly may con- 
vey his thoughts to our minds successfully, 
most readers enjoy far more those volumes 
in which the best quality of paper, the clear- 
est type, the firmest and most artistic bind- 
ing and the most felicitously appropriate 
illustrations are furnished. Such avolume, 
for instance, as The Vicar of Wakefield, 
classic and fascinating although it is in any 
form, becomes doubly or trebly delightful 
in an édition de luxe. It pays to satisfy the 
eye as well as the:mind, if one can afford to. 
Indeed the satisfaction of the mind is dis- 
tinctly and considerably augmented if one’s 
eye and one’s good taste also be gratified. 
It is possible and easy, of course, to waste 
money upon choice publications, but to buy 
them is not necessarily extravagant or fool- 
ish and they afford a legitimate and ele- 
vating pleasure. : 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

CHRIST IN ART. 
Among the most conspicuous volumes of 
_ the current season Archdeacon F. W. Far- 
rar’s latest work is to be ranked. Its title, 
The Life of Christ as Represented in Art, de- 
clares its subject. It is the outcome of 
many years of study and is a natural over- 
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flow, so to speak, of interest, knowledge 
and material accumulated by the author in 
connection with the composition of his 
widely popular Life of Our Lord. There 
are preliminary books upon the Reserve of 
the Early Christians in Painting Christ, the 
Personal Aspect of Christ, and the course 
of arf from the Byzantine to that of the 
Renaissance. The body of the work is in 
nine books, arranged in natura] order and 
treating of Christ and His Mother, His 
Birth, Infancy, and Ministry, The Last 
Supper, His Suffering, Death, and Resur- 
rection, and the Last Judgment. A con- 
cluding chapter sums up the whole. 

Dr. Farrar’s purpose is not to offer criti- 
cism but information. Appreciating the 
profound and valuable significance of the 
religious side of Art, he has sought to in- 
terpret something of it for the general bene- 
fit. It is quite true that many of the re- 
ligious paintings of the masters, old or 
modern, convey little meaning to the aver- 
age observer, even if he feel somehow at- 
tracted, and that the enlightenment which 
an artistic and well-read friend can confer 
is welcomed and appreciated. This volume, 
although in this edition too costly for many 
people, offers them practical help and for- 
tunately they will be able to consult it in 
public libraries. 

It is illustrated lavishly and the pictures— 
taken from medals, tombs, monuments, 
etc., as well as from paintings—show very 
clearly the development of artistic concep- 
tions of Jesus in His different earthly, and 
some of His heavenly, relations and as- 
pects. Itis a history of sacred Art. It is 
descriptive, occasionally but never primarily 
critical, rich in appreciativeness, successful 
in conveying the intended suggestions, 
simple in language and with much of that 
graphic force which the author’s readers 
know so well, and comprehending the fruits 
of wide and patient researches in the broad 
realms of biography and painting. 

No attempt is made to promulgate theo- 
ries of art or tocompare different artists in 
any but anincidental manner. Artis used 
throughout to render Christ supreme and 
sublime, not Christ merely to illustrate ar- 
tistic culture. The successive conceptions of 
Him which skillful artists have embodied in 
their works are revealed and compared and 
spiritual suggestions are thrown out. But 
there is no moralizing. The mighty power 
of Christian art is revealed and will be in- 
creased and extended by the book. It is 
worth noting, by the way, that Dr. Farrar 
is wholly unable to believe that any alleged 
portrait or other likeness of our Lord is 
authentic. [Macmillan & Co. $6.00.] 


WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWEALTH. 


Whoever likes plain-speaking will find it 
in this book by Henry D. Lloyd. And, 
whether one like it or not, he will not finish 
the book, if he be reasonably impartial 
and public-spirited, without admiring the 
author’s pluck and pertinacity. On the 
other hand he will wish it had been writ- 
ten more calmly in manner and with less 
of the spirit of the special pleader. It is 
an exposure and condemnation of the trick- 
ery and criminality of which corporations 
and individuals too often have been, and 
still are, guilty among us in their lust of 
power and gain. It is a relentless unveil- 
ing of festering corruption in the social 
aud civil body and a vigorous plea for its 
cure. Its chief value, however, lies in the 
facts which it has unearthed and ‘stated. 
These, taken as they stand here, are im- 
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pressive, not to add alarming. But we 
doubt if there are not some other and qual- 
ifying facts. 

Mr. Lloyd devotes most of his attention 
to the famous Standard Oil Company. He 
has made painstaking researches into court 
records and other authoritative documents * 
and apparently he has made an exposure as 
complete as it is scorching of what prob- 
ably is the most systematic, ingenious, far- 
reaching and remorseless commercial tyr- 
anny on earth. With the patience of a 
sleuthhound he has followed up its record 
from year to year, town to town, court to 
court, State to State, and his summary is 
a phenomenon. He has aimed his shots 
at corporate injustice, wherever illustrated, 
but the example mentioned receives most 
of his attention. . The book is a remarkable 
piece of work as a study and aplea. It is 
a strong argument against allowing corpo- 
rate power the opportunity to augment it- 
self at the public expense as dangerously 
and defiantly as at present. Yet, as we 
have already intimated, the excessive zeal 
of the author has diminished somewhat 
the impression of unanswerableness which 
his chapters might have been caused to 
make. We hope it will be read but not 
without further inquiry. Thoughtful cit- 
izens will not rush to either extreme in 
their indignation, but will study how 
to combine in defense of common justice 
alike in behalf of and against a power 
which thus far too often has had its own 
stern, merciless way with its opponents, no 
matter what moral or civil laws have stood 
in its path. [Harper & Bros. $2.50.] 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


Fresh and striking thought, terse and 
telling phrasing, practical timeliness and 
deep spirituality characterize the sermons 
on the Beatitudes which compose Rev. Dr. 
W. B. Wright’s new volume, Master and 
Men (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. Sev- 
eral introductory, explanatory or illustrative 
discourses also are introduced, on George 
MacDonald, Paul, Moses, General Gordon 
and others, the whole series numbering 
seventeen. The volume is more than merely 
readable. It is engrossing and only needs 
to become known to have a large circula- 
tion.—The successor of the late James 
Freeman Clarke as pastor of the Church of 
the Disciples in this city is Rev. C. G. Ames, 
He, too, has written a book, apparently 
containing four discourses or ‘studies of 
the inner kingdom,”’ as he terms them. It 
is entitled, As Natural as Life [James H. 
West. 50 cents]. It discusses the Good 
Life, as striving toward conformity with 
nature as the expression of the Perfect 
Mind, as the life of sonship, as made perfect 
through rather than by suffering, and as 
eternal. It is interesting and suggestive, 
and, although written from the Unitarian 
point of view, contains much cheer and 
help for others.—Those who remember a 
little book issued a year or more ago en- 
titled What Is Worth While, by Miss Anna 
R. Brown, will welcome another volume 
from the same pen. The Victory of the 
Faith [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents] moves 
on a high level of thought. The style is 
spirited and at times brilliant, and the ab- 
sence of conventional phrases will commend 
it to college men and women, for whom it 
is especially designed. Its positive, hopeful 
tone is in refreshing contrast to much of 
the current thinking in college communi- 
ties. 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren seems to have 
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been endowed with gifts qualifying him 
especially to appreciate, interpret and en- 
force the psalms, All his work as a Bibli- 
cal expositor commends itself to the Chris- 
tian world but to our thought he is excep- 
tionally felicitous in dealing with the 
psalms. Two volumes upon them already 
have appeared from his pen and here is a 
third, The Psalms. Volume III. [A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50]. 1t begins with 
psalm 90 and includes the remainder. It is 
practical, enlightening, and stimulating to 
every spiritually-minded person. It is rich 
in suggestiveness. It makes no attempt to 
discuss questions of modern criticism. It is 
a book for the closet more than for the 
forum. No one, however, will read it with- 
out some quickening of the soul.——It is 
decidedly a descent from Dr. Maclaren’s 
work to the volume of Thanksgiving Ser- 
mons and Outline Addresses [Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. $1.50] which W. B. Ketcham has 
compiled and edited. They appear to be 
chiefly, if not wholly, foreign productions 
attempted to be adapted to the American 
religious market. Two or three are by well- 
known men. Most American preachers can 
be as commonplace, if they try hard enough, 
as the authors of these discourses, but few 
are likely to be without special effort. 
There are good thoughts, of course, in such 
a book and, now and then, a reasonably 
fresh one, but we pity the Congregational 
minister, at any rate, who cannot do better 
sermon work for himself than most of that 
to be found in this book. Such “aids’’ to 
ministers do more to enfeeble than to in- 
vigorate the mind. 

The reader of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s new 
book—or, more properly, of Mrs. Mary 8. 
Haynes’s. new book of extracts from Dr. 
Abbott’s pulpit and other utterances—New 
Streams in Old Channels [Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co. $1.00], may not always have 
agreed with the views of the author as ex- 
pressed elsewhere but he cannot help ad- 
miring the spirit, purpose and method sug- 
gested by this volume. Dr, Abbott pos- 
sesses a rare and striking power of epigram- 
matic expression. He can condense a great 
truth into one sentence and illustrate it in 
another so that it will abide long in mem- 
ory. . These short and pithy extracts from 
his best work cover a wide range of themes 
and are admirably suited to promote a gen- 
uine, practical and devout piety. Dr. T. T. 
Munger has furnished an appreciative intro- 
duction.——F our life studies the four divi- 
sions of J. H. West’s In Love with Love 
[James H. West. 50 cents] are termed. 
They are entitled Transfigurations, Seren- 
ity, True Greatness, and Our Other Selves. 
They are suggestive meditations.——The 
very young children were in the mind of 
Mrs. G. E. Morton when she prepared her 
Talks to Children about Jesus [R. H. Wood- 
ward Co. $1.50]. She has told the story 
of the Saviour’s life afresh in very simple, 
and often in Biblical, language. Pictures 
enliven the pages of the book. 


STORIES. 


Ellen O. Kirk’s new novel, The Story of 
Lawrence Garthe [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25] commends itself from the outset by a 
certain rare firmness of touch. She has 
drawn two or three exceedingly striking 
characters, which throw each other into re- 
lief and are remarkably clear cut and self 
consistent. The more ordinary ones also 
are skillfully depicted and the plot, al- 
though simple in the main, contains some 
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peculiar and effective situations. The book is 
much above average in respect to both abil- 
ity and interest. It is a story of society life 
in New York city.——Mr. M. L. Hillhouse, 
the author of Jola, the Senator's Daughter 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] has investi- 
gated the life of the Rome of the period 
just before the Christian era with close at- 
tention and his book is a sort of panorama 
of scenes such as then were to be seen. 
has made asuccess. His story is a historical 
study rather than a novel and the love-mak- 
ing-is its least satisfactory feature. The 
dubious morals of the time are portrayed as 
inoffensively as possible, many famous men 
and women of the period appear, and the 
book affords both pleasure and instruction. 
His purpose, avowed in the preface, of 
pointing out how this ancient history is re- 
peating itself now, as in New York city, 
needs to be made more evident, and the re- 
cent elections encourage the hope that the 
modern city will escape the fate of the an- 
cient one. 

Oswald Valentine’s Helen [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 50 cents] is another issue in 
the tasteful Incognito Library. It is a 
thoughtful and penetrating study and analy- 
sis of two different types of temperament 
and character represented by two modern 
lovers who marry, are possessed by socialis- 
tic theories and visions and ultimately set- 
tle down, not without suffering, into a 
somewhat prosaic career. The story, as 
such, is of slight texture and the people in 
it will seem unreal to some readers, But 
there are many such and they have been 
described with unusual skill.——Mr. B, M. 
Croker writes novels of the ordinary ‘‘ Eng- 
lish”? sort but they are better than those of 
most of his fellow-writers. His new one, 
Mr. Jervis [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00] 
takes the reader toa summer resort in India 
where various civil or military English East 
Indians are found. They and their picnics, 
theatricals, loves, tragedies, etc., make up 
the book. The society in such places must 
be decidedly mixed in quality. But the 
book leaves a good impression.— Quite a 
different theory and practice of story writ- 
ing are illustrated in Marion Harland’s The 
Royal Road [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.50]. This is a story written to inculcate 
religious living, In’the form of a story, 
and one which interests, is preached a dis- 
course on taking God at His word, living 
simply and trustfully and finding peace 
thus. The application of this principle in- 
dependently of social classes is shown and 
the truth is impressed that God means to 
be understood literally. The author’s well- 
known power of apt and telling utterance 
is illustrated in these pages afresh and ef- 
fectively.——The Little-Book Man [Cranston 
& Curts. $1.00], by Mrs. J. F. Willing, is an 
anti-Jesuit and Roman Catholic plea in the 
form of a crude yet not uninteresting story. 
There is more truth in its general position, 
although we are not among the alarmists in 


- this connection, than there is literary power 


in the composition of the book, But many 
readers will like it. 

Six of Thomas Nelson Page’s short sto- 
ries, all previously published, we believe in 
the magazines, make up his new book, The 
Burial of the Guns [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25]. They are entertaining studies of 
certain types of human nature, especially 
as seen at the South, and are composed 
with the author’s familiar literary skill.—— 
Less cafeful and formal and more sketchy 
are the contents of Three Heroines of New 
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England Romance [Little, Brown & Co 
$2.00]. Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s 
account of the Pilgrim maiden Priscilla, 
Alice Brown’s of Agnes Surriage, the Mar- 
blehead charmer, and Miss Guiney’s of 
Martha Hilton, the Portsmouth belle, make 
up the body of the book, to which E. H. 
Garrett, the artist who has embellished its 
pages lavishly and felicitously, has appended 
a chapter of most entertaining notes of his 
visit to the historic spots associated with 
the three heroines. The volume is more 
than ordinarily attractive. It will be a 
favorite.—The life of the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Islands is languorous and 
voluptuous, often roving and sometimes 
darkened by solemn and terrible tragedies. 
Faithful pictures of it seldom are wholly 
pleasing but always are full of pathos and 
power. By Reef and Palm [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00], by Louis Becke, with an 
introduction by the Earl of Pembroke, is a 
series of such pictures, now somber, now 
brilliant, always conspicuous for literary 
grace and each heavy with the character- 
istic atmosphere of the region. In its way 
the book is remarkable. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Another volume in Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Champney’s Witch Winnie series is Witch 
Winnie at Shinnecock [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50]. It is a King’s Daughter’s story 
and is lively and entertaining while it also 
points some useful morals. It describes 
experiences in a summer art school based 
largely upon life and fact and romance are 
blended pleasantly. An interesting feature 
is the use made of the fact that there is a 
remnant of a tribe of Indians at Shinnecock. 
The illustrations, by the author’s husband, 
the eminent artist, J. Wells Champney, add 
a great deal to the reader’s gratification. — 
W. O. Stoddard always writes capital books 
for boys and the adventures which are nar- 
rated in The Captain's Boat [Merriam Co. 
$1.50] are possible and natural as well as 
exciting, while a wholesome manliness is 
inculeated. The book will find a warm 
welcome.—In Brother Against Brother 
[Lee & Shepard. $1.50] Oliver Optic be- 
gins a new Blue and Gray series. It deals 
with events upon land during the War of 
the Rebellion. The author’s characteris- 
tics are well known—we should not dare to 
guess how many books for the young he 
has written—and this volume resembles his 
others in general. Although his style some- 
times approaches the sensational it never 
lacks interest or power. 

The Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society has done 
good service in publishing The Days o7 
Prince Maurice [$1.50], by Mary O. Nutting 
(Mary Barrett). It is the story of the 
Netherland War from the death of William 
the Silent to its close, 1584-1648. A good 
sense of proportion is illustrated and there 
is evidence of conscientious study. The 
narrative is lucid and graphic, abounding 
in incident yet setting forth principles and 
policies intelligibly, and the reader, young 
or old, will enjoy the book and recognize 
its more than merely passing value. An 
oversight on page 324 is not important 
enough in this book to be criticised gravely 
but yet ismisleading. There is no evidence 
that John Robinson personally purchased 
the estate near St. Peter’s Church, or had 
the meanstodoso. William Jepson, Henry 
Wood and Randall Thickins together with 
Robinson made the purchase. Probably 
they were a committee representing the com- — 
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pany.—The Wagner Story Book [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] tells, by the pen of 
Mr. W. H. Frost, as tales are told in the 
dim light of the twilight fire, the stories of 
the great musical dramas associated with 
Wagner’s name. Ina simple and attractive 
fashion he has narrated enough of their 
plots to give a sufficient and a clear idea of 
‘them, But one, if not two, of Mr. S. R. 
Burleigh’s illustrations should have been 
omitted. Such an appearance as that fac- 
ing page 200 would not be allowed on any 
stage and should not bein a book, especially 
one for young people. 

Those boys and girls, young or already 
grown up, who have read the books of Mary 
P. W. Smith about the fun at Hackmatack 
and elsewhere will relish her new story, 
Jolly Good Times Today [Roberts Bros. 
$1.25]. The jollity described is more mod- 
ern than in the other books but not the less 
real. In some particulars children probably 
never had jollier times than now, and the 
author makes this evident in her own sensi- 
ble, instructive and heartily amusing way. 
— Gypsy Breynton [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50] is one of Mrs. E. 8S. P. Ward’s earlier 
stories. It tells of a lively little girl, not 
always easily managed, yet generally reveal- 
ing something lovable in herself, apt to 
have escapades but coming out without 
much harm, very human and amusing. 
There are good illustrations by Mary F. 
Clark. The book is one of the Gypsy series 
and the little folks will like it——A capital 
story has been issued by the D. Lothrop Co. 
It is Piokee and Her People [$1.50], by 
Theodora R. Jenness. It describes in vig- 
orous and touching terms the struggles of 
a young Indian girl, herself trained in civ- 
ilized ways, to elevate her people. It is a 
sensible, stirring, uplifting account of what 
may be, and probably has been, an actual 
experience. —— Not Quite Highteen [Roberts 
Bros. $1.25] contains sixteen—is that the 
reason of the title?—of Susan Coolidge’s 
short, graphic, wise and impressive stories, 
such as the younger children delight in 
and profit by. It is heartily to be com- 
mended. 

Electricity has begun to be used as a factor 
in literature and John Trowbridge’s Three 
Boys on an Electric Boat [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.00], although not without 
some neglect of the probabilities, is a bright 
and wholesome book which the boys will 
like. It is chiefiy a naval story. More 
diversified and thrilling are such stories as 
J. M. Oxley’s In the Wilds of the West Coast 
[Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50]. It deals 
with scenery and life in Vancouver, Alaska 
and that part of the world, and to a con- 
siderable extent among the natives. It is 
written in a brisk fashion which the young 
will appreciate andis a good story in its 
way.— From imaginations based upon 
_ facts we turn to pure fancies and take up 
the Countess of Jersey’s story of magic, 
Maurice or the Red Jar [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50]. It is well conceived and carried 
out and has a few pictures. The water- 
folk are the unreal beings specially made 
use of by the author.——Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge has made a pleasant, even if an un- 
usually composite, book for young people 
and has entitled it The Land of Pluck [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50]. This means Holland and 
in the first part of her book, about one- 
third of it, she has written a picturesque 
and delightful little sketch of that country. 
It is illustrated nicely and is just the thing 
_to please the boys and girls and set them to 
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reading up on the subject, and no other 
country unless our own better deserves to 
have its history studied. The remainder 
of the book contains all sorts of short 
stories, nineteen in number and all first 
rate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Some five years ago an important work 
by the distinguished artist, Joseph Pennell, 
came out, entitled Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen [Macmillan & Co. $15.00]. 
A second edition now has been issued. It 
is a splendid piece of work, alike in concep- 
tion and execution. It is intended pri- 
marily to aid art students and puts special 
emphasis upon technique. It includes brief 
critical notices of a large number of artists 
in its line with fine examples of their work. 


It does not undertake to be a perfect cata- , 


logue of them, a definite principle of selec- 
tion being obeyed. But it is conspicuously 
comprehensive and its comments, although 
frank, are fair in spirit and artistically jus- 
tifiable. It is a treasury of valuable ma- 
terial for those for whom it is especially 
meant. Popular illustration as we know it 
is a modern art and never before has been 
discussed and exemplified quite in this 
manner. As for the pictures which adorn 
it lavishly and to the reader’s instruction 
and intense delight, they are as diversified 
in respect to style and character as in re- 
spect to subject. The individuality of the 
draughtsmen is striking. Mr. Pennell has 
had large resources from which to draw 
and has selected wisely. His work is of 
the greatest interest to all cultivated people 
and should find its way into every public 
and every considerable private library. But 
it is to be regretted—although it is natural 
—that the author and his own work are not 
included. The only fault to be found with 
the volume is that its binding, as often is 
the case with English books, is less firm 
than it should be. But the book is sold in 
a neat box. 

Reminders of two great men are offered 
to the world just now at once. One is 
Essays and Addresses by Phillips Brooks 
[E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00], edited by his 
brother, Rev. J. C. Brooks. The contents 
are nearly fifty in number and are in two 
divisions, those on religious and those 
on literary and social topics respectively. 
Among them are some which awakened wide 
attention when first uttered, such as those 
on The Teaching of Religion, delivered 
in 1878 before the Yale Divinity School; 
on The 250th Commemoration of the Foun- 
dation of the First Church in Boston, given 
in 1880; on The Conditions of Church 
Growth in Missionary Lands, in 1890; and 
at the Celebration of the 250th Anniversary 
of the Foundation of the Boston Latin 
School. Others less popularly known re- 
veal equally the richness of his nature and 
resources and his intense sympathy with 
all humanity. It is a volume which will be 
read eagerly.—Much the same should be 
said of A Selection from the Writings of Dean 
Stanley [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.25]. 
He too wrote, preached and spoke for many 
years upon many and important themes and 
occasions and his words always found, and 
will long retain, a ready welcome and 
thoughtful consideration. More than Bishop 
Brooks, his dear friend, he provoked con- 
tradiction and criticism. Yet his spirit 
always was candid and gentle although he 
could be roused to strong language by in- 
justice shown toward others or the truth 
as he understood it. Theologically he occu- 
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pied much the same position with Bishop 
Brooks, although probably the latter was 
somewhat the more conservative of the 
two. Many of these extracts from Stan- 
ley’s work are historical, but all possess 
general interest. 

Mr. S. L. Whitcomb’s Chronological Out- 
lines of American Literature [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25] is a useful book, well planned 
and worked out. On each left-hand page 
the leading literary events of the successive 
years are stated tersely and upon each oppo- 
site right-hand page in parallel columns are 
mentioned the important biographical dates 
of the year, its chief features in British and 
other foreign literature and the most strik- 
ing occurrences in general history. Of 
course the personal element is a large fac- 
tor in compiling such a book. One com- 
piler would insert and omit very differently 
from another. Mr. Whitcomb has neg. 
lected some authors and works of repute 
such as Dexter, Leonard Bacon, Goodwin, 
Alexander Young and W. R. Alger among 
historians, Bradford Torrey among essay- 
ists and descriptive writers, and Anna Kath- 
erine Greene and Edgar Fawcett among 
novelists, to name only a few who deserve 
mention quite as much as some who are 
included. Moreover the list of authors and 
their works does not always correspond to 
the earlier part of the book. For instance, it 
omits William Bradford, whose History of 
Plymouth Plantations the first part in- 
cludes. The book is reasonably compre- 
hensive and will prove useful. But it must 
not be accepted as completely satisfactory. 
— Woman's Share in Primitive Culture 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.75], by O. T. Ma- 
son, Ph. D., the first volume in the Anthrop- 
ological Series, is a scientific examination 
and collation of facts from many sources 
bearing upon woman as_ food-bringer, 
weaver, skin dresser, artist, linguist, founder 


of society, patron of religion, etc. It is 
learned, comprehensive, candid and en- 
lightening. ——The International Series has 


reached its seventy-second volume and this 
is Race and Language [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25], by Prof. André Lefevre. It dis- 
cusses the evolution of language, the geo- 
graphical distribution of languages and 
races, and the Indo-European Organism. 
It is the work of a skilled and discrimi- 
nating expert, and possesses permanent 
value. 

A New Life in Education [Amer. 8. S. 
Union. 90 cents], by Prof. Fletcher Durell, 
Ph. D., is the ninth volume published under 
the provisions of the John C. Green Fund. 
It received the first prize, of $600, awarded 
by the Union a year ago, for the best book 
written for the society on The Christian 
Nurture and Education of Youth for the 
Twentieth Century. It is at once scientific 
in method and popular in language. It 
presents a shrewd analysis of current edu- 
cational forces and tendencies, suggests the 
most hopeful lines of sound progress and 
is profoundly, but not in any stereotyped 
fashion, a Christian treatise. It is a vig- 
orous and enlivening work which will have 
a good influence especially among educa- 
tors.—General H. B. Carrington, U.S. A., 
LL. D., has compiled a volume of selections 
in prose or verse, such as are suited to pro- 
mote high character and patriotism in the 
young. It is called Beacon Lights of Patri- 
otism [Silver, Burdett & Co. 80 cents], and 
it contains ample and diversified material 
for declamation days, memorial observances 
and other patriotic occasions. It has for 
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frontispiece four pictures of General Wash- 
ington. It deserves to be popular. 

Adele M. Fielde is the author of A Corner 
of Cathay [Macmillan & Co. $8.00]. It 
contains a number of short studies of Chi- 
nese character with several chapters upon 
the religion and philosophy of the Chinese. 
The earlier and more popular chapters are 
brief and condensed, and treat of customs, 
games, labor, schools, etc. The volume is 
fragmentary, but its fragments are well 
written and it tells a great deal which is 
worth knowing. The illustrations, evi- 
dently by Chinese artists, are remarkably 
apt and enjoyable.-——Mr. Oliver Herford 
is one of the most entertaining contributors 
to Life, Harper’s Young People, etc., alike 
in comic verse and art. A collection of his 
productions of each kind has been made 
and issued by the Century Co. It is called’ 
Artful Anticks [$1.00] and it is very droll. 
Some of the artist’s work is very delicate 
and it all has an original character. 


NOTES. 


—— The Century Company is said to have 
sold 15,000 copies of Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle 
Book in the United States and to expect to 
sell twice as many more by Christmas. 


—— By a mistake, which we regret, in our 
issue of Nov. 15, we stated that Rev. Dr. A. H, 
Smith’s excellent book, Chinese Character- 
istics, published by the Fleming H. Revell 
Co., costs three dollars. Two dollars is its 
real price. ; 

—— An exact reproduction of the original 
edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress which 
appeared in 1678 is about to be published in 
London and Rev. John Brown, D. D., has sup- 
plied a valuable preface, disposing of some 
disputed questions. 


— The Bookman, alluding to the question 
of publishing in three volumes or one, just 
now discussed so much in England, is in- 
formed that Du Maurier’s latest novel, Trilby, 
has sold in America in the one volume issue 
at $1.75 to the extent of 100,000 copies, while 
of the edition in England, in the customary 
three volumes, only about 2,000 copies have 
been disposed of. 


— The oldest book publisher in New York 
is Mr. Anson D. F. Randolph. He has just 
passed his seventy-fourth birthday and re- 
tains his vigor remarkably. It is stated that 
he began his distinguished career in the book 
business by selling books from the head ofa 
barrel in lower New York and later disposed 
of them from stage coaches and the deck ofa 
canal boat. He always has made a specialty 
of religious works. 


— The Bookman states that James Whit- 
comb Riley, now a popular poet, could not get 
his verses published at first and had recourse 
to astrategem. He wrote a poem, Leonainie, 
in imitation of the style of Edgar A. Poe, 
upon the fly-leaf of an old copy of a Latin dic- 
tionary. It was printed in the Kokomo (Ind.) 
Dispatch, the proprietor being in the plot, and 
was copied widely. The imitation of Poe’s 
manner was so perfect that the best authori- 
ties were deceived and some of them insisted 
that the poem was by Poe after the actual an- 
thor’s name had been disclosed. 


— The Literary World is authority for the . 


following interesting facts: 


J Bh Holmes’s poem, The Boys, read at the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Harvard class of 
1829, has always provoked questions as to who 
were ineant by his allusions in such stanzas 
as this: 


We're trick, we young fellows, you may have been 
told 

Of talking (in public) as if we were old; 

That boy we call ‘‘ doctor,” and this we call “‘ judge; ”’ 
It’s a neat little fiction—of course it’s all fudge. 


The doctor was Dr. Chandler Robbins; the 
jadge, George T. Bigelow of the Supreme 
Court; the speaker, F. B. Crowninshield, who 
held that office in the legislature of 1859; the 


§ 
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mayor, George W. Richardson of Worcester; 
the congressman, the brilliant George T. Davis 
of Greenfield; ‘‘the reverend,’ James Free- 
man Clarke; the mathematician, the eminent 
Benjamin Pierce; the squire, Benjamin R. 
Curtis; the ‘“‘nice young fellow of excellent 
pith,” Rev. Dr. Samuel F. Smith, author of 
“My Country, ’tis of Thee.’ The ‘ boy” 
that had done so much good is unidentified— 
there were several in the class who might 
answer in some measure the description. Of 
the men mentioned only Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith 
survives the laureate of the class, and but 
four names were without the death star in the 
quinquennial catalogue of 1890. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH FI0- 
TION. By Prof. W. B. Simonds, Ph.D. pp. 240. 
$1.00. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
SHAKESPEARE’S THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Ed- 
ited by Katharine Lee Bates. pp. 226. 35 cents. 


Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
CHRIST, THE SOCIALIST. By the author of Philip 
Meyer’s Scheme, pp. 357. 


Dedham Pranscript. Dedham. 
THE EARLY RECORDS OF THE TOWN OF DEDHAM. 
Vol.IV. Edited by D.G. Hill. pp. 304. $2.00. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

GOETHE’s Faust. Translated by John Anster, 
LL.D. pp. 250. $3.50. 

BECKET. By Alfred Tennyson. pp. 187. $2.00. 

A TALE OF Two CITIES. By Charles Dickens. 
Two vols. pp*343 and 349. $3.50. 

FIRST IN THE FIELD. By George Manville Fenn. 
pp. 417. $1.50. : 

THE BLUE RIBBON. By Arthur Reed Kimball. pp. 
353. $1.25. 

KITTY ALONE. ByS. Baring-Gould. pp. 361. $1.25. 

THE HIGHWAY OF SoRROWw. By Hesba Stretton 
and ** ***** * pp. 288. $1.25. 

WHERE Honour LEADS. By Lynde Palmer. 
363. $1.25. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THD FOUNDING OF THE TRANS-ALLEGHANY COM- 

aonh ane By Theodore Roosevelt. pp. 339. 
50. 

MORE CELTIC FAIRY TALES. 
Jacobs. pp. 234. $1.75. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Noah Brooks. 
$1.50. 

LIFE AND GENIUS OF JACOPO ROBUSTI, CALLED 
TINTORETTO. By F.P. Stearns. pp.327. $2.25. 
THE WIND IN THE CLEARING AND OTHER POEMS. 

By R. C. Rogers. pp.97. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
A SHELF OF OLD Books. By Mrs. James T. Fields. 
pp. 215. $2.50. 

PICCINO AND OTHER CHILD STORIES. 
Hodgson Burnett. pp. 203. $1.50. 
THE MESSIAH OF THE GOSPELS. By Prof. C. A. 

Briggs, D.D. pp. 337. $2.00. 
THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess E. M. 
Cesaresco. pp.415. $1.75. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
THE COMPLETE POEMS OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRY- 
ANT. pp. 362. $1.50. 
A TREASURY OF STORIES, JINGLES AND RHYMES. 
By Edith M. Thomas and Others. pp. 251. $1.75. 
THE TABLE TALK OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Edited 
by William O. Stoddard. pp. 154. 75 cents. 
j Macmillan & Co. New York. 
THE FABLES OF AisoP, Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 
pp. 222. $2.00. 
THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE OF YORK, 


pp. 


Compiled by Joseph 
pp. 471. 


By Frances 


MARINER. By Daniel DeFoe. pp. 264. 75 cents. 
D, Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. By 
Thomas Davidson. pp. 229. $1.50. 
Hunt & Eaton. New York. 


UP THE SUSQUEHANNA. By H.C. Pardoe. pp. 184, 
$1.00. 


Fowler & Welis Co. New York. 
OF SucH Is THE KINGDOM AND OTHER POEMS, 
Anna UO. Commelin. pp. 110. $1.50. 
Irving Co. New York. 
THE ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND TOMASSO. By 
Lehmos. pp. 155. : 
Charles Wells Moulton. Buffalo. 
THE STORY OF PORTUS AND SONGS OF THE SOUTH- 
LAND. By Mary H. Leonard. pp.107. $1.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
Porpma. By Julien Gordon. pp. 320. $1.00. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 
My Lapy. By Margaret Bouvet. pp. 284. $1.25. 
ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Elizabeth W. Latimer. pp. 451. $2.50. 
S. W. Straub & Co. Chicago. 
NEW MODEL. ByS. W.Straub. pp. 192. 60 cents. 


By 


By. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. Hartford. 
ANNA MALANN. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. pp. 


40. 
M. L. Holbrook & Co. New York. 
CHASTITY. By Dr. M. L. Holbrook, M.D. pp. 104. 
50 cents. , 


Rk. F. Fenno & Co. New York. 

URITH. By S. Baring-Gould. pp.438. 50 cents. 

R Biglow & Main Co. New York. 

THE CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS. By W. H. Doane 

and Louise M. Hosea. pp. 24. 30 cents. 
Indian Rights Association. Philadelphia. 

A TOUR OF OBSERVATION AMONG INDIANS AND 
er SCHOOLS. By President C. F. Meserve. 
pp. 39. 

MAGAZINES, 


November. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—BABYLAND.— 
Music REVIEW.— NINETEENTH CENTURY.—YALE 
REVIEW.—SCHOOL REVIEW. J 


December. HEALTH CULTURE.— Qurver.— FRANK 
LESLIE’S.—CASSELL’S.—PALL MALL. 
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It is the plan of Scribner’s 
Magazine to give its readers 
next year a history of the past 
twenty-five years in the United 
States, beginning in 1869 and 
coming down to 1895. 

Few people realize what has 
been accomplished during these 
years which come s0 close to the 
beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The advancement of the 
country in prosperity and in 
natural development, during this 
period has been wnparalleled in 
the history of the world. 

The American telephone, the 
phonograph, the electric motor 
and electric light as factors in 
every-day life were undreamed 
of at the end of the war. | 

The country’s steam-railroad 
system has grown from 46,000 
miles to nearly 200,000, and the 
number of electric railways from 
none to more than 600. 

The story of this quarter cen- 
tury has to do with many stir- 
ring and dramatic occurrences. 


Among them such well-remembered events as 
the Chicago Fire, the panic of 1873, the terror of 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Tweed Ring (which 
plundered the citizens of New York of One Hun- 
dred and Sixty Millions of Dollars, or four times 
the indemnity which Germany laid upon Paris 
after it fell), and a hundred other subjects which 
the great majority of readers will remember 
vividly. 


It is the story of those hap- 
penings one remembers or took 
part in which, after all, makes 
the most interesting reading, 
and this history will therefore 
be interesting to read.  Presi- 
dent E. Benjamin Andrews, well 
known as a graphic and _pictur- 
esque writer, has written the 
text, and capable artists will 
illustrate it. 


(Begins in March number.) 
Mr. Robert Grant, whose 
“ Reflections of a Married Man ” 


will long be remembered, has 
written for Scribner’s a series of 


a 
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articles on the every-day prob- 
lems which confront the average 
man (who, it is taken for granted, 
is married and has a family). 

Mr. Grant discourses, for ex- 
ample, upon “ The Income,” and 
offers as instances two men, one 
of whom receives $2,200 a year, 
the other nearly four times that 
sum. Hach man gets for his 
money many of the same things, 
does the man with $8,000 income 
get four times as much as the 
other? This is the kind of sub- 
ject Mr. Grant speaks of in a 
light way, but with seriousness 
enough to drive the matter home. 
Mr. C. D. Gibson helps the pre- 
sentation of the subject by his 
clever pictures. 


(Begins in January.) 


Another chapter is devoted to 
‘The Dwelling — Where shall it 
be, in city, in the suburbs, or in 
the country? Shall the house be 
rented? Is it cheaper or better 
to build and pay interest than to 
lease? 

Other the 
household management, provid- 
ing for the table, the education 
of children, the ever-present 
summer problem for people who 
live in town; married and single 
life, the conditions of each, and 
the advantages of one or the 
other; the man’s side of all these 
commonplace matters and the 


sections discuss 


same matters from the woman’s 
point of view, etc., etc. 

It is easy to imagine what so 
clever a writer as Mr. Grant 
makes of these topics, which 
afford the greatest opportunity 
for his quiet humor and genuine 
shrewdness. 


(Will run through the year.) 


Mr. George Meredith, whom 
more than one good authority 
has called the greatest living 
novelist, has written for the Mag- 
azine “The Amazing Marriage” 
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It is 
a story of plot and incident, and 
promises to secure a more wide- 


—a very striking novel. 


spread interest than any of the 
author’s former works. Mere- 
dith’s “Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,” one of the “three most 
talked-of novels of the year,” 
has just gone through several 
editions. 


(First chapters in January.) 


“Phe story iOisablay,” by 
William D. Howells, will be a 
short serial telling of the experi- 


ences of a young playwright in 
New York. 


(To appear during the year.) 


American Wood Engraving 
has, during the past few years, 
been so much supplanted by 
“process work” that the pub- 
lishers of WSeribner’s have ar- 
ranged to have as frontispieces 
in 1895 a series of wood engrav- 
ings representing the best work 
our engravers are capable of 
doing. 


sonal notes, concerning the en- 


Some interesting per- 


gravers themselves, will accom- 
pany each block. A few of the 
leading foreign engravers will 
contribute also, which will give 
an opportunity for comparison. 


A superb piece of work, by Henry Wolf, opens 
the series in January. 


The material already in hand 
makes it certain that the Maga- 
zine will be better than ever dur- 
Readers 
in these days want to be inter- 
ested. Sertbner’s will be bright 
and entertaining. 


ing the coming year. 


Many are deciding now what 
magazine they will take during 
1895. 


popular, inexpensive, and it rep- 
) ’ I 


Scribner's Magazine is 


resents character. 


($3.00 a year.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“An interesting and beautiful book.’’—New 
York Times. 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW WORK. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.B.S., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, 
author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,’ ‘‘ Seekers 
After God,’ etc. With photogravure 
Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations 
from the Great Masters and Famous 
Modern English Painters. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, in box, $6.00. 

“Canon Farrar has made a close study of the great 
pictures which illustrate the life, death, resurrection, 
and the ascended life of Jesus, and tells us in this 
volume, as perhaps no other living writer could tell, 
what they mean and what is their value.’’— Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

“This book must be sure of a wide and generous wel- 
come. It is a noble volume in itself—over five hundred 
pages royal octavo—and in its whole execution an ex- 
ample of the perfection to which the art of book- 
making has been brought. The illustrations are very 
numerous, and represent the art of every age from 
almost the very dawn of Christianity down to the 
present... . The principal pictures are described in 
their history, and in the personality of the artist in 
each case, so as to make the book interesting and in- 
structive in a high degree. For a gift-book no better 
could be found.”— Chicago Standard. 

“There is a breadth of culture in this book which 
shows the author to the best advantage. ... It is 
destined to be a favorite volume in the approaching 
Christmas season.’’—Boston Herald. 

“One of the great books of the year.’—Buffalo Com- 
mercial. 

“Canon Farrar... has made a most worthy contri- 
bution, both to art and literature. The subject is one 
of intense interest, and to that interest has been added 
all the well-known charm of the writer’s style... . 
Canon Farrar has so invested the subject with that 
peculiar dignity that belongs to his writing that one 
turns the pages*of so beautiful a book, beautiful as a 
perfect specimen of the printed art as well as a master- 
piece of prose writing, with a feeling of reverential awe 
worthy of the subject. The book is a noteworthy ex- 
ample of all that is best in book-making.”’— Cincinnati 
Tribune. 


(a Lor sale by the booksellers, or will be sent, carriage 
paid, to any address on receipt of price by the publishers, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE FAMOUS 


Capt. January Series 


And Other Books. 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


Twocharming 
MARIE ae NARCISSA. new books trom 
the pen of LAURA B. RICHARDS, companion yol- 
umes to ‘CAPTAIN JANUARY” and ‘* MELODY.” 
16mo, cloth. Each 50e 
These two books will unquestionably rank as 
Mrs. RICHARDS’S best work so far, and it is per- 
fectly safe to predict that no one who picks either 
volume up and commences to read will rop it until 
it has been read toa finish. Over 100,000 copies of 
this series have been sold already. 


21st Thousand. The story of a 

MELODY. ehild. 16mo, cloth. 60c. 

‘Had there never been a ‘CAPTAIN JANUARY,’ 

‘MELODY’ would easily take first place.””—boston 
Times. 

78th Thousand. One 

CAPT. JANUARY. of the most charming 

Idyls of recent times, whose success 18 something 

phenomenal. 16mo, cloth. 0c. 


SAME. tuustrated holiday edition, with half-tone 
pictures by Frank T. Merrill. 4to, handsome cloth 


cover. 1.25 
WHEN | WAS YOUR AGE. story'*c 
the autbor’s child Jife. Fully illustrated. Small 
4to, cloth. $1.25. 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH 


court: Sketches from French history. Wit 
series of portraits in etching and SD UE 
Square 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


THE HILDEGARDE SERIES, o::i0 


* QUEEN HILDEGARDE” HILDEGARDBE’S 

DAY” and “ HILDEGARDE’S HOME” Each eke 

illustrated. Three of the brightest girls’ books. 

16mo, cloth. Each $1.25. 

For sale by bookseilers generally, or sent by mail, POST. 
PAID, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST READY 


THE TRIAL AND 
DEATH OF JESUS GHRIMT: 


By Rev. JAMES STALKER, D. D. 


AUTHOR OF 


« IMAGO CHRISTI.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


«“ Byer since I wrote, in a contracted form, THE LIFE 
OF JESUS CHRIST, the desire has slumbered in my 
mind to describe on a much more exteoded scale the 
closing passages of the Saviour’s earthly history; and, 
although renewed study has deepened my sense of the 
impossibility of doing these scenes full justice, yet the 
subject has never ceased to attract me, as being beyond 
all others the most impressive and remunerative.”— 
From Author’s Preface. 


NEW WORK BY REV. R. W. DALE, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE; 


A SERIES OF DISCOURSES. 


One vol. Crown octavo. Cloth, $1.75. 

“4 course of sermons expounding in an orderly and 
systematic manner ull the principal doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith.’—From Author’s Preface. 

TWO NEW VOLS OF EXPOSITOR’S 
BIBLE. 


J.—The Book of Numbers, 


By Rev. R. A. WATSON, D. D. 


11.—The Psalms —Vol. 3, 
By Rey. A. MACLAREN, D.D. 


n crown octavo yols., cloth, each, $1.50. 

This 3d Vol. completes the Psalms, and the Seventh 
Series of the Eapositor’s Bible, full particulars of which 
with terms of Subscription, and list of the entire Series, 
sent on application. 

“ The treatment of the Psalms in this series could not 
have fallen into better hands. His plan is to give an 
exposition of each psalm as a whole, as wellas of its 
several portions. The spirit is admirable. The style 
is always fresh, sincere, warm hearted.”—The Advance. 


Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. ARMISTRONG & SON, 


51 East 10th Street, New York. 


SEND TEN CENTS 
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With Over 100 Illustrations 


and numerous interesting articles by well-known au- 


thors. Bound in a special Christmas cover 
in three colors. 


The CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER for 1894 
contains Special Articles and Reviews of the New 
Holiday Books by 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
Laurence Hutton, Stanley J. Weyman, 
H. C. Bunner, Howard Pyle, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, E. S. Martin, 
Noah Brooks, Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 
A. B. Frost, Wm. Martin Johnson, 
R. B. Birch, Maurice Leloir, 
Clifford Carleton, E. H. Garrett, 
Howard Pyle, Alfred Parsons, 
C. S. Reinhart, A. Castaigne, 
W. T. Smedley, Frederic Remington, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, George Wharton Edwards, 
and other eminent artists. 


FROM THE N. Y., TRIBUNE 


“There is not in America or in England a more com- 
prehensive, tasteful, and suggestive aid to the buying 
of books than is this handsome little periodical.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A. C. McCLURG & C0’S NEW BOOKS. 


England in the Nineteenth | 
Century. 


By EvizaABpTtu WoORMELEY LATIMER, au- 
thor of ‘‘ France in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” etc. Handsomely illustrated with 
twenty-seven half-tone portraits of cele- 


brated characters. 8vo, $2.50. 


Readers of Mrs. Latimer’s previously published 
books, “ France in the Nineteenth Century” and * Rus- 
sia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century,” will wel- 
come this volume. It is written in the same clear, 
fascinating style, and, like them, will take high rank in 
popular historical literature. 


My Lady. 

By MARGUERITE Bouvet, author of ‘‘ Sweet 
William,” ‘‘ Prince Tip Top,” etc. With 
illustrations and cover design by Marga- 
ret and Helen Armstrong. $1.25. 


This is a delightful story for adults from the same 
author who has already charmed the thousands who 
have read her favorite children’s stories, ‘‘Sweet Will- 
jam,” ‘Prince Tip Top,” etc. It is a fine example of 


the power to tell a tale of tender love in pure Saxon 
English. 
Reminiscences of a Portrait 


Painter. 
By G. P. A. Hearty. With illustrations 
after the original paintings by Mr. Healy. 
12mo, 221 pages, $1.50. 


“There is, to use a hackneyed expression, not a dull 
page in this book. Not only was Mr. Healy’s own life 
interesting, but, as he has painted more well-known 

eople than almost any other recent painter, he has a 
fund of reminiscence and anecdote to draw upon which 
is simply extraordinary.”—Jeannette L. Gilder. 


In Bird Land. 


A Book for Bird-Lovers. By LEANDER S. 
KEYSER. 16mo, 269 pages, $1.25. 
“TJ haveread your book with great pleasure. You are 
one of the few who write what they see,and do not 


draw on their imagination, nor on the old books.”— Olive 
Thorne Miller, in a letter to the author. 


Tales from the Aégean. 
By Demetrios BikELAS. Translated by 

Leonard E. Opdycke. With an Introduc- 

tion by Henry A. Huntington. $1 00. 


Mr. Bikélas is perhaps the most popular living author 
in his own land,and his name is a household word 
among all who take an interest in the modern Greeks. 
Of these eight tales some are sad, some imbued with a 
Fonte humor, and all are pure and refined in sentiment. 

heir especial value lies in the realistic pictures they 
paint of Greek life in our own times. 


Jewish Tales. 


Translated from the French of LEOPOLD 
von SacuER MAsocu by Harriet Lieber 


Cohen. 16mo, 317 pages, $1.00. 


These highly entertaining prose ilyls—racy, pi- 
quant, spirited—have already attained great popularity 
in France, and their realistic pictures of Jewish life in 
the good old times, both in its comic and serious as- 
pects, will assure them a warm welcome here. 


The Price of Peace. . 
A Story of the Times of Ahab, King of 
Israel. By A. W. ACKERMAN. $1.25. 


““This book will be found intensely interesting be- 
cause of the light it throws on an eventful period in the 
history of the people of Israel. The interest is greatly 
enbanced by the exquisitely pure love story that is 
interwoven with the stirring historical events ” 


The Crucifixion of Phillip 
Strong. 


A Novel. By CHARLES M. SHELDON. $1.00 


A novel of unusual interest and timeliness, which 
deals with the Church and modern society. The author 
sees and clearly presents the difficulties which lie in 
the way of a man honestly determined to do his duty _ 
and live and act as he believes Christ would have bim 
live and act. 


Things of the Mind. 
By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of 
Peoria. Author of ‘‘Education and the 


Higher Life,’”’ etc. 12mo, $1.00. 


Bishop Spalding is here in his chosen field, and 
writes in a delightfully clear and terse style of Educa- 
tion, Culture, Religion, and Patriotism, Essays of this 
character are all too rare, and they are to be welcomed 
for their tendency to draw the mind from things ma- 
terial to things spiritual. 


The Power of an Endless 
Life. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Tuomas C, HALL. 
12mo, 190 pages, $1.00. 


The sermons which comprise this book are a warm- 
hearted, eloquent appeal to the spiritual life. They are 
eminently practical, non-sectarian, and catholic in 
their teaching, and commend Christ, rather than any 
one of the ** forms of godliness ” in the Christian Church, 
to the reader. 


Woman in Epigram. 
Flashes of Wit, Wisdom, and Satire from 
the World’s Literature. Compiled by 

Frederick W. Morton. 16mo, $1,00. 


“A book of opinions, guesses and aphorisms about 
women, by themselves and by men. The result is an 
interesting, amusing and edifying collection of the 
utterances of the best minds on the best possible sub- 
jects.”—Mary Abbott, in the Chicago Herald. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG 


& CO., Chicago. 


The Christmas 
“Century. 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES AND POEMS, 6 COMPLETE 
STORIES, 25 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 


Interesting chapters in Prof, Sloane’s 
great historical work, pronounced 
by press and public the best life of 


NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON’S ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP, 
GARRISON LIFE, PERSONAL TRAITS, ETC. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


First American story, ‘‘A Walking Delegate.” 


MARION CRAWFORD’S 


“<Casa Braccio,’’a stirring serial of Italian life. 
First chapters of a new novel, “An 
Errant Wooing,” by 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


THIS magnificent Christmas number, 
who begin with this issue may have 
on request. 
made to 


{ 


sold everywhere, price 35 cents. New yearly subscribers 
the November number (the first of the new volume) free 
All booksellers and newsdealers take subscriptions,— $4.00,—or remittance _ma: 

THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


be 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *# ist SERIES, 1-20. 1— Thanksgiving. 


2— Pilgrim 


Fathers. 3—Christmuastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 145—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday, 


16—National. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 


6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 


8—House of Our God. 1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WoRSsHIP, 17—“Abide with 
us.’ 18—“ Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘tGod be with us for the night is closing.” 


100 copies of one number, 60 cents, postpaid ; less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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ARRAARATSAN 


St. Wicholas | 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Ledited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


In 1895 


ST. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Stories,’’ more 
‘* Brownies,’’ E. S, Brooks’s story 


life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
etc , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 


A Subscription 


makes the best possible Christmas 
gift. On and after the issue of 
December number we will give 
November number free to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00, 


The Christmas 
Number, Scie": 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itself, 


— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 


The Bound Vol- 
containing the num- 

ume, bers of the past 
year,—more than 1000 pages and 


nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 


Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 


THE CENTURY CoO., 
Union Square, New York. 


DAINTY DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


4*x Mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 
JESUS ONLY. Daily Texts. 
Cloth gilt, 75 cents; calf, $1. 
DAILY FOOD. 12 illustrations. Cloth gilt, 75¢; 
calf, $l. 
O©OLARKE’S SCRIPTURE PROMISES. 
Cloth, 60 cents; calf, $1. 
DAILY LIGHT. Morning Hour. Calf, gl. 
DAILY LIGHT. Evening Hour. Calf, $l. 
Choice Scriptural readings. i 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


By LovuIse SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 

THE BIBLE IN PICTURE ANDSTORY. 
269 illustrations. Quarto. Cloth, $1.25; gilt, $1.75. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN PICTURE 
AND STORY. 190 illustrations. $1.50; gilt, #2. 

FROM OLIVET TU PATMOS IN PIC- 
a AND STORY. 108 illustrations. $1.50; 
Sub, pps. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIW’S PROGEESS. 
127 illustrations. Quarto. $1.50; gilt, $2. 

Do. 12mo,with Chapman’s illustrations, large type, #1. 

Do. 16mo, with illustrations, 50 cents. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By Rev. Jas. STALKER, D.D. 12mo. $1.50. 

PATHS AND BY-PATHS. By Mrs. M. A. 
PICKFORD. . 352pp. 12mo, 5illustrations. $1.25. 

Won BY LOVE. By Mrs. S. 8. Woop. 12mo. 
252 pp.’ dillustrations. $1. 

RACHEL’S FARM. By Miss A. L. NOBLE. 223 
pp. 12mo,4illustrations, gl. 

THE STARRY SKIES. By AGNES GIBERNE. 
Profusely illustrated. 234 pp. 12mo, $1. 

COSEY CORNER STORIES. By A. L. 
NOBLE and BE. A: HUNTER. 4to. Colored covers. 12 
full-page cuts in each. 4 vols, in a box, $1; separately, 
25 cents. 

‘Fido and His Friends. 

Between-Times Stories. 


LOLLOLOLOLOPOPLLLLLLOLSPGL LOPE LLLDPLLPLPLPLLPPLLLILQQ2QLQILIIlLDIIlIl-L[ILlTI-Pw—w ™” 


12 illustrations. 


Favorite Pets. 
Fireside Stories. 


With alarge variety of attractive and beauti- 
fully illustrated books suitable for 
gifts at Christmas festivals. 


Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 
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Scribner’s New Religious Books 


THE [MESSIAH OF 
THE GOSPELS 
By Prof. C. A. Briggs. 8vo, $2.00. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION 


OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Alexander B. Bruce. 8vo, $2.00. 


* 


PROTESTANT IIISSIONS 
Their Rise and Early Progress. Lec= 


tures by A.C. Thompson. 12mo, 
$1.75. F 
* 
THE 


JOHANNINE THEOLOGY 
A Study of the Doctrinal Contents 
of the Gospel and Epistles of the 
Apostle John. By George B. Stev= 
ens, Ph. D., D.D. 8vo, $2.00. 


* 


GENESIS AND 
SEMITIC TRADITION 


By Prof. John D. Davis, Ph. D. IIlus= 
trated, 8vo, $1.50. 


* 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 
Vol. HI. Supplement. By W. G. T. 
Shedd, D. D. 8vo, $4.00. 


Prof. Briggs’s new volume has a special 
value and interest for the Advent season. It 
takes up the ideals presented in the author’s 
‘* Messianic Prophecy of the Old Testament,’ 
and traces their development in New Testa- 
ment prophecy. The method and scope of the 
work are entirely original, and it is full of 
fresh statements of the doctrine of the person 
and work of Christ as the result of the new 
point of view that is taken. 


‘Tt will be welcomed by the large constitu- 
eney which has been gained by Dr. Bruce’s 
previous volumes, and it is one of his best 
books. He has the art of stating his points 
well, and making them clear and unexcep- 
tionable.”— Boston Herald. 


This new volume by the author. of ‘*Mora- 
vian Missions” presents a clear, concise, and 
comprehensive view of Protestant mission 
work in various quarters of the world from 
the period of the Reformation down to 1732. 


“We welcome the volume as a clear, un- 
prejudiced, and thoroughly scholarly inter- 
pretation. John’s writings are approached in 
a spirit of fresh, full, though always reverent 
inquiry.’’—The Outlook. 


‘* His endeavor is to clear up obscurities in 
the conclusions proclaimed in Assyriology, to 
setinaclear light whatever is trustworthy, 
and to compare the story with the Hebrew 
narrative. The caution of the well-balanced 
critic is obvious everywhere, and the work 
does good service in clarifying the subject.” 
— Congregationalist. 


“As a defense of the Augustinian theology, 
Dr. Shedd’s great and laborious work de- 
serves praise for its profound learning and 
dialectic skill.’”—W. Y. Tribune. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894 


CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS. The new Can- 
tata. By Dr.W. HOWARD DOANE. Bright, innocent 
amusement, Dialogues, Recitations, and Charming 
Music. 30 cents, postpaid. 


THE PROMISED REDEEMER. Christmas 
Service No. 17. By the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. Re- 
sponsive readings, Fresh, stirring and forceful music. 
5 cents, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTMAS WHEEL FEAST. By Mrs. 
W.F. CRAFTS and H, P. MAIN. A new and picturesque 
service for the little folks, @ cents, postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 25. Bright, original 
Carols by popwar composers. 4 cents, postpaid. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
No. 5, eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid. Nos. 1, 2,3 and 
4, eight pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC! 


HULL’S QUARTERLY PROGRAM 

4 Music by G. FROELICH 
The Radiant Day words by M. FROELICH. i 
Is regarded by critics as the best Christmas exercise 


yetissued. $4 per hundred, postpaid. 


Send 5 cents for a copy and our catalogue of 
Christmas selections. 


For Sunday-schools exclusively. 


Jeweled Crown A superb vook of new music, 

x with something good for every 
oceasion. Price, 35 cts. each; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per 
100. Sample copy 10 cts. Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHRISTMAS 
PILGRIM CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES 
THE CHILD WONDERFUL. 
Our New Service, 8 pp-, 100 copies, $2. 
And 7 Other Christmas Services, 


8 pp, 100 copies, $2.00; 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00. 
Send for Samples, 2 cents each. 


Congregational 8.8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND OHICAGO. 


; Popular 
Illustrated Books 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

The Count of Monte Cristo, 


(New and accurate translation.) 


The Three Musketeers, 


(250 illustrations by Maurice Leloir.) 
Boswell’s Johnson, 
The Alhambra and Sketch Book, 
Milton’s Poems, 
Scott’s Poems, 
Tennyson’s Poems, 
Lorna Doone, 
Cambridge Book of Poetry, 
Jane Eyre, ete. 


The above in 2 vols., 12mo, boxed, attract- 
ively bound as follows: Cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00 per set; half white, gilt back and 
corners, gilt top, $3.00 per set; half calf, 
gilt top, $6.00 per set. 

These volumes have been carefully edited 
and illustrated at great expense, and are 
especially adapted for Holiday Gifts or 
Library use. 


Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 
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Harper’s 


American Messenger. 


(Monthly.) Enlarged. A favorite paper in 
many thousand homes. Single subscription, or 
papers addressed with the names of individual 
subscribers, 25 cts. a year; 5 copies to one ad- 
dress, $1; 20 copies, $3.50; 40 copies, #6. Any 
number exceeding 40 at the latter rate. 


TAGE CBILD’S PAPER (Monthly). Ten 
copies, one year, to one address, #1; larger quan- 
tities at same rate, Single subscriptions, 25 cts. 


MORNING LIGHT (Monthly). Double 
sheet. Can be used asa semi-monthly. Terms 
same as Child’s Paper. 


APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes, 
in weekly parts; beautiful pictures and printed 
in large clear type: a chromo picture each quar- 
ter. Single copy, 50 cts. Ten or more copies, 
25 ets. each. 

Each of the above to one subscriber, $1 per 
year, postpaid. 


LIGHT AND LIFE. An eight-page 
monthly tract sold only to annual subscribers by 
the hundred. For 100 copies monthly, #2. 


é 
é 
é 
Magazine 


Published in 1894 the 
greatest English serial 
and the greatest Amert- 


can sertal of the year. 


Samples of Periodicals Sent Free. It will sustain its record 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
10 EAST 23aSTREET, NEW YORK. 


Published by 


é 
é 
é 
@ 
é 
é 
é 
é 
@ 
@ 
é 
é 
é 
é 
é 
é 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
PSS Ee SESSSSSLO“C“OS © 
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For your Sunday School get ‘‘the best.” 


PILGRIM 


Distinct Bible 
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e 
Courses Studies 
Samples free to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers. 
Course I Six grades: the Teacher, Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 
‘¢ Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
INTERNATIONAL Toe INDUCTIVE METHOD, as applied in this Series of International 
LESSONS. Lesson Helps, has proved very popular. The Lesson Questions and The Word 


and Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, while The Lesson Work for 
the Week, Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a shores study of the 
lesson. KINDERGARTEN METHODS applied to primary Sunday school teaching in the Pilgrim Teacher. 
In fifty-two lessons. 
complete in one volume. 
Lesson Picture Cards. 


A two years’ course, published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 
1894. Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Uards, 
The first year covers the Bible history from the Creation to the coronation 
HISTORY OF of Saul; the second year traces the history of the Israelites from the begin- 

ning of the kingdum until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 


ISRAEL. 

R Courses II. and III, follow the eutline method, taking large portions 
of shod gon in a single lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. The arrange- 
ment of the material is chronological. ach lesson is handled in such a way as to give just 


In quarterly parts, or each grade (except ecards) 


Course Il. Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Course III. 


the help absolutely necessary, and no more. 


Little Pilgrim 
Sunday The Mayflower 


School i Al ERS The Wellspring 


One or all of these papers free for one month to schools not now taking them. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM, edited by Miss Burnham, gives two pages each week to the Sunda 
lesson, and two pages to pictures and stories. This 
and will appeal more than ever to its very large an 


4 school 
eriodical for 1895 will have many new features 
faithtul constituency. 


THE MAYFLOWER, under the editorial management of Mrs. Julia M. Boyntou, was first issued in 
1886, and at once established itself in popular favor. It reaches the younger children with its large 


pictures and short stories in clear, boid type. Steady growth of circulation during 1894, 


THE WELLSPRING. Established in 1844, Willis Boyd Allen, the well-known and popular writer, 
is the editor. His wotk is done with keen literary insight and a wide sympathy with ana 
knowledge of what will interest and instruct young people. Increasing circulation during 1894. 

Periodicals. The combined average 


circulation for the year being over 9 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


The best argument for the use 
of the Pilgrim Periodicals is this 
continued growth in popular favor. 
They should be in every Congrega- 
tional Sunday School during 1895. 


During 1894, the panic year, a 
material increase has been made 
jin the circulation of the Pilgrim 


/@/G/2/8/828208628-808686 
oe Select Notes : 


On the Sunday School Lessons. 

We announce with marked pleasure the issuance of 
the twenty-first annual volume of this unrivalled assist- 
ant to the correct study of the International Lessons. 
Its enormous sale the world over proves it is recog- 
nized as invaluable by all Christian workers who 
. desire the clearest thought, exact knowledge, and 
superlative illustrations of the Scriptures. 


Price, Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 
For sale by booksellers everywhere. Send for free specimen pages. 
Ww. A. WILDE & CO., - 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


We are glad to record the fact that in many 
churches the old-time custom of holding a 
Thanksgiving service on the holiday has not 
been lost. In many more churches, moreover, 
this special season is recognized on the Sun- 
day preceding, a large number using The 
Congregationalist Thanksgiving Service. 

The compass has been fairly well boxed, in 
and around New England during the last 
week, by the installation services reported 
below. 

It is hardly pleasant to learn that the Mor- 
mons have started to drive a wedge, however 
small and narrow, into a New York county. 

We do not hear too often from Georgia, but 
when word comes it is usually hopeful. Such 
is the news from the State association this 
week. ; 

The status of the free pew system as estab- 
lished in Connecticut was quite thoroughly 
presented in all its aspects at the State meet- 
ing last week, since of the twenty-two 
churches which have adopted the custom re- 
sponses were received from all but two. For 
a season, now, little will be heard from the 
State bodies of churches, but we hope that the 
spring meetings will be an indication in more 
ways than one that the individual members 
of them have not been hibernating. 

A good sign of increasing activity in a 
church is made evident by its need and estab- 
lishment of a paper, of whatever size, to serve 
as the means of intercourse between those 
within and without its walls. We welcome 
three new issues this week, and are especially 
glad to learn that some of them expect to be 
full of church news. 

While we are rejoicing over the good re- 
sults of municipal reform in the cities of the 
East, we should not be inattentive to the 
improving prospects in the West. In a re~ 
mote city on the Pacific coast a radical re- 
form was recently effectedinthree days. And 
since ‘‘investigations”’ are still going on, a 
new moral standard may be considered as well 
established. 

It is a long while since we have had word 
of Mr. Edward Kimball, the famous debt 
raiser, but the news from Brooklyn shows 
that he has lost none of his old-time persua- 
siveness. Whata record is his—over fifteen 
million dollars of church debts actually paid 
during the past seventeen years as the out- 
come of the impulse which his words have 
given. ; 


TWO LOCAL INSTALLATIONS, 


Last week Thursday was ‘‘ installation day 
in two of our prosperous suburban churches, 
councils being summoned both to Waltham 
and Wakefield. In the former case the pleas- 
ant task was fulfilled of inducting Rev. C. E. 
Harrington, D.D, into the oftice which Dr. 
B. M. Fullerton’s physical infirmities com- 
pelled him to relinquish about a year ago. 
The church is the only one of our order in 
this well-known manufacturing city, which 
furnishes a splendid field for a man of aggres- 
sive spirit. Dr. Harrimgton has just com- 
pleted twenty years in the ministry, and told 
the council that he takes increasing delight 
day by day in his calling. His seminary train- 
ing was at Bangor and his last pastorate was 
over the First Church in Keene, N. H., which, 
after seven years of successful Jabor, he left 
last autumn, going immediately abroad for the 
winter. He returned in the early summer 
and the Waltham church was not long in 
finding out his fitness for its leadership. 

Suitably enough an honored former pastor, 
Rev. BE. E. Strong, D.D., was made moder- 
ator of the council, and the presence of Dr. 
Fullerton was equally welcome: The theo- 
logical tone of Dr. Harrington’s paper was 
conservative, though on a number of points 
he frankly avowed his ignorance. He was. 
subject to but little questioning, though after 
the roll had been finished one or two of the 
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brethren awoke to their lost opportunity and 
put in several queries of more or less impor- 
tance. The evening exercises were impress- 
ive and drew a good attendance. 

Rey. Albert P. Davis, who was ordained 
and installed, Nov. 22, as pastor of the First 
Church, Wakefield, is a native of Massachu- 
setts, born in Sharon and receiving his early 
education in Hyde Park, where his father, 
Rey. P. B. Davis, now of Central Church, 
Dorchester, was pastor for twenty-five years, 
and in the Roxbury Latin School. After gradu- 
ating from Amberst with highest rank in 
1887, he taught Greek for two years in Lincoln 
University, at which time he was also con- 
nected with the United States coast survey. 
In 1890 he entered Yale Divinity School, sup- 
plying churches during his vacations, and 
graduating three years later. He returned 
for a fourth year of special study in Biblical 
theology. 

The call of Mr. Davis to this his firstregular 
pastorate was one of notable unanimity, and 
doubtless marks the beginning of an earnest 
and happy pastorate. The exercises were at- 
tended by a Jarge congregation and were suc- 
cessfully conducted throughout. The sermon 
was preached by Prof. L.O Brastow of New 
Haven. The ordaining and installing prayer 
was offered by his father. The church in 
Wakefield numbers about 350 members, and 
has a beautiful new edifice, built of stone, 
equipped in modern fashion and well situated. 


A GRATEFUL CHURCH. 

For seventeen years the East Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has had a checkered career, 
marked by seasons of prosperity and trial. 
Two years ago it seemed ready to dissolve. 
The crucial test came this fall when it had 
used all the funds it had borrowed just pre- 
vious to the settlement of its present pastor. 
The year had shown a gain of twenty per 
cent. in the income for expenses and of over 
fifty per cent. in benevolences, but there was 
stilla deficit. An effort to raise the amount, 
$500, from the pulpit secured less than one- 
half. The outlook was dubious, and aid was 
asked of Mr. Edward Kimball in an attempt 
to raise the entire debt of $6,200. 

In three Sundays the work was done, less 
than $100 being subscribed by outside friends. 

There was no excitement, no begging. The 
work was quiet, deeply spiritual and wonder- 
fully stirring. Mr. Kimball’s only means was 
the Bible, and his expositions laid hold on 
the consciences of all, teaching them their 
duty and how to do it. No names were an- 
nounced with the subscriptions, save in the 
ease of a former member residing elsewhere, 
whose letter was read because of its fraternal 
spirit. Throughout the three weeks the 
ehurch grew visibly in spiritual power, new 
people came to engage sittings and others 
were led into membership. Every dollar sub- 
scribed is considered absolutely good by con- 
servative business men in the church, and 
already pledges are being redeemed, although 
the time of payment extends over one year. 
Every church activity feels the stimulus of 
- self-sacrifice, and the consciousness of having 
actually overcome the one great obstacle to 
successful growth, and that, too, in such de- 
pressing financial times, has wonderfully 
strengthened both the sense of power and the 
desire to make it effectual. 


AN INSTALLATION IN THE SOUTH. 

Rey. H. W. Ballantine, D. D., was formally 
installed pastor of the First Church, Balti- 
more, Md., Nov. 22, succeeding Rev. E. A. 
Lawrence, D. D., who died about a year ago. 
His statement was listened to with great in- 
terest, and showed him to be a liberal consery- 
ative. He explained his departure from the 
Presbyterian Church by his inability to con- 
tinue to believe that the Westminster Confes- 
sion contains the ideal of faith and practice 
as found in Holy Scripture. The instalia- 
tion services were full of interest, the sermon 
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being preached by the brother of the pastor, 
Pres. W. G. Ballantine, D. D., of Oberlin. 

The new pastor is a native of Virginia, a 
graduate of Indiana University and of Union 
Theological Seminary. He began his ministry 
as a missionary in Bombay, India, but after 
two years he was compelled to return. His 
subsequent pastorates have been in Marietta, 
O.,and the First Presbyterian Church in 
Bloomfield, N. J., where he resigned to ac- 
cept his last call. Kee Pan We 


AN IMPORTANT PULPIT FILLED. 

An auspicious opening of the eleventh pas- 
torate of the First Church, Springfield, was 
the installation, Nov. 21, of Rev. F. L. Good- 
speed, formerly of Amherst. At the large 
council a good representation of the laity was 
present, and a former pastor, Dr. E. A. Reed, 
acted as moderator. The new pastor read a 
careful and comprehensive statement, which 
seemed entirely satisfactory to the council. 
Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie preached the 
sermon. 
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REY. F. L. GOODSPEED. 


Mr. Goodspeed was born in 1861, in More- 
town, Vt., and received his preparation for 
college in Montpelier, where he first united 
with a Congregational church. Entering the 
classical department of Boston University in 
1884, he later changed to the theological 
school and was graduated in 1889. Thereafter 
he spent a year at Harvard, finishing with 
the class of ’90. During his course of study 
he preached in Mattapoisett, where he was 
ordained in 1887, and in Hingham, and before 
his call to Amherst he was engaged a year 
anda half in Enfield. The deepest regret is 
felt in Amherst at Mr. Goodspeed’s departure 
for another pastorate, since he had won for 
himself in the church and village warm friend- 
ships and sincere confidence. In the new 
field, the largest church in New England, 
there is a resident membership of more than 
960, with a total of nearly 1,150; and the church 
is already well past the half of its third 
century. 


CONNECTICUT STATE MEETING. 


The largest attendance in the history of the 
conference, owing to the allowance of a 
greater number of delegates this year and 
the importance and inspiration of the sub- 
jects, signalized the thirty-eighth annual meet- 
ing in South Norwalk, Nov. 20, 21, as the most 
successful ever held. Credit is due in large 
measure to the entertaining church and pas- 
tor, Rev. G. H. Beard, for the ample provision 
made at their meeting house and in their 
homes. Picturesque in its appearance and 
location, the new edifice served conveniently 
for the enlarged conference, and a hearty wel- 
come was extended in behalf of the church by 
the pastor. 

The last year seems to have been one of 
unusual prosperity, the gain in church mem- 
bership being larger by 200 than the common 
average for twenty years; the increase in the 
Sunday school being over 500, and in the 
Endeavor Society more than 1,000. 
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Among the practical subjects was The 
Working of the Free Pew System, by Rev. 
Thomas Sims, whose thorough investigation 
proved beyond a question the advantage and 
satisfaction of its present use in Connecticut. 
Considering the question geographically, it 
was made evident that the custom prevails 
much more extensively in the center of the 
State than in the western or eastern portions. 
Its adoption has depended largely upon the 
character of the churches. The use of the sys- 
tem is spreading, and every one of the twenty 
responding churches answered favorably re- 
garding its effect upon the attendance, ex- 
penses and benevolences. In the discussion 
all the speakers seemed to favor the system. 

The Relation of the Historic Episcopate to 
Church Unity was explained in an address by 
Prof. G.P. Fisher. In his judgment the Epis- 
copal and Congregational bodies have already 
approached each other, and continue to come 
nearer acommon ground. The sermon by Dr. 
C. M Lamson was forcible in its teaching, and 
emphasized the need of adherence to the text, 
Rey. 2: 11—‘‘ He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith to the churches’’—so 
strongly that for every truth the church gives 
out it should receive two, taking from God 
more than it can give to the world. * 

Several hours were spent profitably in a 
searching analysis of what the Sunday school 
is doing and may do. In his remarks as to 
increasing the membership, Rev. Asher An- 
derson expressed the opinion that since God 
made the family before the Sunday school, 
the very existence of the latter shows a weak- 
ness in the home, where by all means the 
early training of the child in Bible truths 
ought to begin. In this he drew a sharp dis- 
tinction between Christian and other homes, 
and asserted his belief that the lack of benefit 
and growth in the Sunday school was due not 
so much to defects in scholars and methods 
as in the teachers themselves. In regard to 
Bible study, Prof. F. K. Sanders gave some 
valuable suggestions taken from his own ex- 
perience as superintendent. Throughout his 
address his plea was for more businesslike 
methods in every department of the Sunday 
school, so that any system which is adopted 
may be worked to the best possible advantage. 
The chief of all problems in the Sunday school, 
that of how to secure good instruction, has 
been solved largely in his school (the Center, 
New Haven,) by magnifying the importance 
of the work, and by securing only the best 
teachers through the organization of a teach- 
ers’ association, membership in which re- 
quires agreement to certain conditions regard- 
ing preparation of the lesson and attendance 
at teachers’ meetings. 

Apropos of the immediate past in politics 
in the neighborhood of Connecticut a great 
deal of enthusiasm was aroused during the 
papers and discussion of Rev. Messrs New- 
man Smyth, F.S. Rootand F, T. Russell, repre- 
sentatives of the three largest cities in the 
State, on the Duties of Christian Citizens, in re- 
lation to local government, wealth and the pub- 
lic good. The importance of sustaining the good 
office-holder after his election was urged, dis- 
criminating between good and bad officers by 
the care or indifference with which they 
serve. Patriotism in one’s own neighborhood 
was suggested as a step toward civic right- 
eousness. Moreover, Christian citizens were 
encouraged to work for and toward each 
other in the spirit of mutualism, guarding 
against misappropriations of wealth and op- 
posing, those who amass riches through the 
blood of others. Striking incidents showed 
the increase of attention toward the public 
good, so that it will no longer be a secondary 
consideration, as it seems to have been in the 
past. In the spirit of deep earnestness and 
careful consideration resolutions were then 
passed commending the courageous efforts of 
those who had opposed the acknowledged cor- 
ruption in State government and urging still 
greater assistance in establishing an honest 
policy. 
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The last session was devoted to The Adjust- 
ment of Our Churches to Present Conditions. 
Rev. J. G. Davenport spoke of the relations 
between the church and its members; Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot, inimitable as ever, depicted 
the bright and dark sides of the foreigner in 
this country; Rev. Arthur Goodenough dis- 
cussed the problem of non-church-goers, and 
Rey. John Barstow showed the necessity of 
cultivating a stronger interest in the young 
people and the children. ; 

Representing their respective societies, 
Rev. Messrs. G. A. Hood, F. P. Woodbury 
and J. B. Clark spoke encouragingly. From 
the C. H. M.S. an especial note of cheer was 
sounded in that the receipts of the last seven 
months were larger than for the same period 
last year by $62,000. Resolutions favorable 
to the New Jersey declaration on Christian 
Unity were passed and action was taken 
favorable to the establishment of a ministe- 
rial bureau and for the supply of evangelistic 
service for the weaker churches. It was also 
voted to hold the next meeting in Waterbury. 
Mr. E. W. Marsh acted as moderator and Rev. 
G. F. Prentiss as scribe. H. H. S. 


THE GEORGIA ASSOCIATION. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held, Nov. 14-18, in Thomasville. 
This place, only a few miles from the line of 
Florida, is a popular winter resort. Here is 
located the Allen Normal School, which was 
formerly in Quitman, where its buildings 
were burned to the ground by the “‘ natives.” 
Now, entirely in charge of women, it flour- 
ishes with new prosperity: 

Outside of this State the association in- 
cludes churches in South Carolina, all but one 
of which were represented. The churches 
are small and scattered, so that nearly every 
delegate came at a large sacrifice. 

The reports of the churches showed that 
gains have been made in numbers, efficiency 
and spiritual power. A new opening for the 
denomination has been made in South Caro- 
lina. One who was formerly in the Methodist 
Church, becoming dissatisfied with its polity, 
has espoused Congregationalism. He has a 
large following in his section and has already 
established a number of promising missions. 
He is regarded as a tower of strength to the 
cause in South Carolina, and a new impetus 
to the work in that section is confidently 
looked for. i 

The subjects were: The Work of an Evan- 
gelist, The Enlargement of Our Church 
Work, Theology of Slave Songs, The Neces- 
sity of an Educated Ministry, Secret Societies, 
Congregationalism and Its Advantages, and 
The Duty of the Pastor to the Sunday School. 
Rev. G. W. Moore ably represented the A.M. 
A. and Rev. William Shaw the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. The meeting 
was full of interest and well sustained through- 
out. The next meeting will be heldin Atlanta. 

H. H. P. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Bangor. 


The middle class has begun an eight weeks’ course 
in Cliristian Ethics under Professor Beckwith. Dr. 
Smyth’s Christian Ethics will be used as a text-book. 


Andover. 


Dr. G. D. Herron recently addressed a large audi- 
ence in Bartlet Chapel on The Regeneration of 
Society. His listeners were deeply impressed by his 
earnestness.— Nearly one-half of the senior class 
have regular preaching places which they supply 
every Sunday.—Professor Churchill lias been 
preaching in the College Chapel during the past 
month. : 

Oberlin. 

A series of conferences with the students upon 
practical questions relating to pastoral work is be- 
ing held this year by pastors of the neighboring 
churches. Two have already been conducted by 

_ Dr. D. O. Mears, on The Minister in the Pulpit, and 
by Dr. H. C. Hayden, on The Minister in His Study. 
After the addresses an opportunity is given for 
questions and informal conversation. The meet- 
ings are proving to be occasions of great profit and 
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interest.——Plans for systematic practical work in 
the town and outlying districts are also maturing. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


D. C.—The Washington Conference met in Wash- 
ington, Nov. 20, in the Mt. Pleasant Church. The 
subjects were: The Individual Responsibility of 
Church Members, and Kidd’s Social Evolution. 


S. D.—The attendance at the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Central Association was larger than 
for several years, Eight churches have changed 
their membership from the Yankton to this asso- 
ciation on account of accessibility, and two new 
churches united. The meeting was full of interest. 
The sermon was by Rev. B. H. Burtt. Addresses 
were given on the Sunday School, Home Missions 
and Sociology. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Mass.—The quarterly meéting of the Connecticut 
Valley Club in Springfield was attended by about 
150 members and friends. Rey. Drs. G. D. Herron, 
P.S. Moxom and Michael Burnham were the speak- 
ers. The topics were Spiritual Regeneration and 
Social Problems. 


At the last meeting of the North Bristol Club in 
Taunton,the Roman Catholic question was consid- 
ered in an able and interesting paper by Hon. W. H. 
Fox. The historical basis, the distinction between 
dead and living doctrines and the impartial spirit 
of the paper distinguished it especially. 


Itu.—At the Chicago Club, Nov. 19, President 
Harper gave a fair and concise account of the posi- 
tion of the higher critics as to the date and compo- 
sition of the Old Testament. Admitting at the out- 
set his belief that Daniel, in its present form, is not 
older than the second century before Christ, that 
there are two Zechariahs and two Isaiahs, he stated 
at length the present belief as to the authorship of 
the Pentateuch. Placing himself among the mod- 
erates, who accept the results of honest criticism 
but do not altogether reject the work of the radi- 
cals, he claimed a Mosaic basis for the books which 
bear the name of Moses but thought the critics had 
made it clear that in the present form these books 
are of late date. Professor Scott, representing the 
more conservative side, expressed his doubts as to 
some of the conclusions which President Harper 
was ready to admit and counseled patience and con- 
fidence in these critical studies. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Bostron.—Park Street. Dr. A. T. Pierson, who is 
to conduct evangelistic meetings in Cambridge, 
Dec. 2-4,has been secured by Rey. I.J. Lansing to 
give here next Monday morning at eleven o’clock 
one of his stirring talks on the enduement of the 
Holy Spirit. Ministers are requested to invite 
their people. 

DORCHESTER.—The six churches held a delightful 
union communion service Noy. 18, continuing a 
practice inaugurated a year ago. The gathering 
place naturally was the edifice of the Second Church, 
the large auditorium of which was well filled. An- 
other evidence of the spirit of, unity is the inaugura- 
tion of preaching every Sunday afternoon in a sec- 
tion not well provided with church privileges. The 
pastors take turns in officiating. 


SOMERVILLE.—Highland. At the service on a re- 
cent Sunday morning the church received $50 for 
the purchase ofacommunion set. The new women’s 
society is called the Home Workers. The Sunday 
school starts with a membership of fifty. The 
church was incorporated last Wednesday. 


EyERETr?T.—_ Mystic Side. Rey. Albert Watson, the 
pastor, recently preached a sermon on Reading, 
which has resulted in increased interest in denomi- 
national literature. The weekly prayer meetings 
are led alternately for four weeks by members, men 
and women, and then a few weeks by the pastor. 
The attendance has increased. The sum of $150 was 
realized by the annual sale of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, which will be devoted to current expenses. 
A recent literary and musical entertainment given 
by the Junior C. E. Society netted $25.—Virst. 
At the forty-seventh anniversary of the Sunday 
school an address was given by Rev. J. K. Browne, 
late of Harpoot, Turkey. The membership is 638. 


HYDE PARK.—At the close of the second year of 
the pastorate of Rev. A. W. Archibald, D. D., a re- 
view of the work of that period shows the removal 
of a debt of $2,000, an outlay of $1,030 for improve- 
ments, an increase in the Sunday school member- 
ship to the highest mark in its history, ninety-one 
new members added to the church, fifty-two on con- 
fession, without extra meetings, and a resident 
membership of 560 persons. 


STONEHAM.—This month the Clarion sounds forth 
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for the second time facts of interest inside and out 
of the church. The editorials concern the relations 
of the church to the world, and discuss important 
events of the day. Rev. G. E. Lovejoy, the pastor, 
is the editor. 


BOXFORD.—Deacon W. E. Conant of Littleton, a 
native of this place, has put a 900 pound bell into 
the belfry as a gift to help the minister preach the 
gospel. 


NEWBURYPORT.— Belleville. The first number of 
anew eight-page monthly paper, published by the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, has just ap- 
peared. Special departments are devoted to the 
Endeavor Society, the Boys’ Brigade, Missions, the 
Brotherhood and the Sunday School; but the object 
of the paper is to be, as its name indicates, a Parish 
Visitor. 

LOWELL.—Everything is in readiness for Mr. 
Moody’s coming and his services will begin next 
Sunday. The twenty-eight co-operating churches 
have held union meetings for prayer on Monday 
evenings for ten weeks past and recently the pas- 
tors have met on Saturday afternoons. All the 
churches have consented to give up their Sunday 
evening services, that all energy and attraction may 
be centered at the Moxie factory, which is tempo- 
rarily turned into a tabernacle. The entire city has 
been canvassed by the various young people’s soci- 
eties and personal invitations to attend the meet- 
ings have been carried to every house and in the 
corporation districts to every family.——Zlioé has 
offered its vestry for Thursday evening of each 
week to the Norwegians of the city for a service in 
their own language. 


TAUNTON.—The churches are preparing for the 
no-license campaign. During the past yeara great 
gain has been made in the enforcement of law. The 
screen law is almost perfectly enforced._—The 
Y.M.C.A.is steadily growing in public favor. 


CLINTON.—The fiftieth anniversary was cele- 
brated Nov.15. Three of the six original members 
of the church were present. The historical review 
was given by the pastor, Rev. W. W. Jordan. An 
address was also given by Rey. Dr. D.S8. Clark, and 
greetings were extended by Rey. Messrs. C. M. 
Bowers, D. D., Seelye Bryant and others. Letters 
from former pastors were read with interest. 


WoORCESTER.— Union. The Ladies’ Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society gathered $75 at its annual thank- 
offering meeting. Each contribution was accom- 
panied by an appropriate text, which was read by 
the treasurer. In the support of Miss Root, their 
missionary, $450 has been spent. 


Dr. Cyrus Hamlin recently addressed the Salem 
Street and Union Churches on the Greek Church of 
Russia and Its Persecution of the Jews. Ina vivid 
way he set forth the condition of the Jews and the 
extreme suffering which they had borne. Dr. 
Hamlin also showed the effect of Russian rule upon 
Turkey, where his experience of many years has 
given him unusual opportunities of studying the 


question. 


Maine. 


BANGOR.—Central. The lecture club, under the 
skillful lead of Dr. G. W. Field, promises a rare 
course during the season now fairly begun. Hon. 
W. W. Thomas, late minister to Sweden, gave the 
opening lecture, Nov. 12, on Sweden, and Nov. 20 
Mr. H. A. Clapp read Hamlet to a delighted au- 
dience. (aie 


BAR HARBOR.—Rev. G. EB. Freeman closed a suc- 
cessful pastorate Nov. 18, going to Boston for the 
present. He and his wife have instituted a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of eighty members, six King’s 
Daughters circles and a mission at ‘‘The Hollow,” 
where a permanent missionary is to be stationed. 
Mrs. William Vanderbilt and family have assisted 
liberally and taken much interest in the enterprise. 


FoXoROFT.—A chorus and an orchestra assist in 
the music. The Ladies’ Circle holds regular meet- 
ings and has just forwarded a barrel to a mission- 
ary in South Dakota. 


IsLAND FALLS.—A pulpit Bible has been received 
from the Maine Bible Society, also an.elegant pulpit 
lamp and a range and furnishings for the kitchen 
from Portland friends. 


Missionary work is being carried on by many 
pastors in out-stations where the people have no 
religious privileges. Rev. I. C. Bumpus, Sherman 
Mills, has two or three such districts where preach- 
ing and Sunday schools are sustained. The En- 
deavor Society numbers eighty, and the Junior So- 
ciety thirty-five——Rev. J. S. Richards of North- 
west Harbor, with his helpers, sustains work in 
several districts. One of the deacons also has been 
ministering to the people of Little Deer Isle.——In 
Union three district Sunday schools are conducted 
by Rev. H. J. Wells and his helpers, and aggressive 
work is done for the scattered population.—Mr. 

- 
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_and Mrs. Elbridge Vaughan of Odell, Lll., have pre- 
sented the church in New Vineyard with a new 
clock.—Rev. C. H. Gates will remain in South 
Buxton another year. The church has an organ 
fund of $88 through the liberality of Kate Douglass 
Wiggin. 
New Hampshire. 

PETERBORO.—Rey. W. H. Gane, the pastor, has 
just concluded a course of instructive sermons on 
Christ, the Prince of Preachers. The congrega- 
tions have been large and the interest well sus- 
tained. The problem of conducting an evening 
service is being solved. The choir is a powerful 
factor in the work. : 


MANCHESTER.—The special meetings conducted 
by Rey. B. F. Mills closed Nov. 25. It bas been a 
most successful series, attended by the largest con- 
gregations of Protestants ever gathered in the city. 


MILFORD.—The 106th anniversary was celebrated, 
Nov. 21, by a reunion and special services in the 
interest of a closer fellowship. The festivities were 
largely attended. 


KENSINGTON.— Renewed interest has been aroused 
by the earnest labors of Mr. Frazer, a theological 
student of Revere, Mass. The young people are 
from families of various beliefs and twelve of them 
were received to membership, Nov. 11. 


Vermont. 


WHiITING.—Revival meetings have been held for 
several weeks, resulting in over thirty reported 
conversions. The Congregational and Baptist 
churches have attained a cheering degree of har- 
mony. Miss Pickering and Mrs. Pratt have con- 
ducted most of the meetings, and have now begun 
work in the out-districts of Cornwall. 


GREENSBORO.—During a series of evangelistic 
meetings held by the Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian churches, and conducted by E. A. Whittier, 
about ninety persons have expressed an interest 
and more than seventy are reported as converted. 


Connecticut. 


TOLLAND.—Daily union meetings have been held 
the past four weeks by the Congregational and 
Methodist churches under the auspices of a band of 
Independent Christian Crusaders. Forty persons 
are reported to have been hopefully converted. 


HARTFORD.—Fourth. The church will be able to 
occupy its building immediately, repairs on the 
portions recently damaged by fire having already 
progressed so as to avoid great inconvenience. A 
committee on a new building has been appointed. 


SouTH GLASTONBURY.—The bell sent away to be 
recast has been returned, and will be in position 
again soon. The generosity of the late W.S. Will- 
iams made the change possible. 


WINSTED.—Second. A service was held, Nov. 18, 
in honor of Hon. Robbins Battell, who has done 
much for music. The exercises were under the 
auspices of the Sunday Evening Club on the theme, 
Help from the Hills. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


It is strange news that the Mormons working in 
Chenango County, only a few miles from Norwich, 
have taken five persons out of one church in the 
past year and that they have a minister on the 
ground holding services in a private house, the 
present preacher being the third that has visited 
the community within a brief period. 

Rey. Lemuel Jones is supplying the three fields, 
North and East Evans and Lake View, and holding 
in succession special meetings on the different 
fields, with encouraging attendance and results.— 
A Welsh preacher in Wyoming County, in order to 
reach the members of his congregation who do not 
understand Welsh, gives a short sermon in English 
before the Welsh discourse.——The much needed 
addition to Plymouth Mission, Black Rock, buffalo, 
is already under way, 


THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON.—Mf. Pleasant. A large congrega- 
tion was present at the installation services of Rev. 
M. R. Fishburn, Noy. 20. The services were espe- 
cially impressive since the father of the candidate, 
Rey. J. Fishburn, gave the charge to the pastor, and 
‘a former pastor of the congregation, Rev. C. H. 
Small, gave the charge to it. Mr. Fishburn is well- 
known in the city, since he has been two years as- 
sistant pastor in the First Church. 


THE INTERIOR, 
Ohio. 
: CLEVELAND.— Brooklyn Village. The seventy- 
fifth anniversary was celebrated Nov.10,11. Rev. 
D. L. Leonard, D. D., gave a historical address 
which appropriately pictured the religious and so- 
cial conditions of the early part of the century, this 
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church being one of the first on the Western Re- 
serve. Healso gave a strong address on Congrega- 
tionalism. Rev. I. W. Metcalf spoke on The Future 
of Congregationalism in Cleveland and the Outlook 
for This Historic Church as It Renews Its Youth. 
The attendance was large at all the services, con- 
ducted by Rev. J. W. Hargrave, who was pastor 
during the years when the present building and par- 
sonage were erected, and who returns to the pastor- 
ate to find the church facing a large opportunity in 
an attractive and growing part of the city. An en- 
larged edifice will be a necessity in the near future. 
— Plymouth. No.1, Vol. I. of Plymouth Church 
Life is set this week as a mirror of the activities 
and events of all the departments of the church. 
Its prospectus promises an extensive circulation. A 
large portion of the first issue is devoted to the 
Winter Night College, the object of which is to en- 
courage ‘‘ co-operative study.” 


The Congregational City Missionary Society held 
its annual meeting Nov. 12. The present officers 
were re-elected, including the efficient president, 
H. C. Ford, Esq. Addresses were made by many 
eminent clergymen inthe city. About $2,000 have 
been raised and expended during the period coy- 
ered by the report. The society has three well-lo- 
cated new enterprises under its care. Twenty-three 
hundred dollars is apportioned to be raised by the 
churches the coming year. 


Illinois. 


CHICAGO.—The Ideal Church, What Is It and How — 


May It Be Secured? was the topic of the Ministers’ 
Meeting, Nov.19. It proved to be one of the rich- 
est and most inspiring themes recently brought be- 
fore that body. Five persons were selected to speak 
upon the subject, and they were given twelve min- 
utes each. The attendance was large, not less than 
eighty ministers being present. The symposium 
was opened by Rev. G. H. Bird of South Chicago, 
whose church seems to be as nearly ideal as any in 
the country, and he was followed by Rev. Messrs. 
J. W. Fifield, D. F. Fox, C. H. Keays and Prof. 
Graham Taylor. 
THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


Sr1oux Ciry.—Rev. J. B. Koehne has just closed 
his series of lectures on The Nazarene in a hall for- 
merly used for dancing, but which, it is hoped, will 
now be permanently dedicated to a new work. The 
common people have heard the lectures gladly and 
many have profited by them. 


Special services are now in progress in Wayne, 
the pastor, Rev. W. E. Sauerman, being assisted by 
Rey. F. W. Hoover.—During the current year the 
First Church, Cedar Rapids, Rev. G. R. Dickinson, 
received forty-nine persons to membership, twenty- 
six on confession,——The Baxter church, Rev. G. L. 
Shull, held its annual roll-call Oct.31. The occasion 
was one of special interest.——The evening audi- 
ences in Fayette, Rev. J. E. Snowden, exceed the 
seating capacity of the house. People are turned 
away for lack of room.—On arecent Sunday evening 
Dr. A. L. Frisbie of Plymouth Church, Des Moines, 
gave a discourse to wheelmen on The Spirit in the 
Wheels. 

Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.— Forest Heights. This new church 
was recognized by a large council Nov.20. Of Meth- 
odist antecedents, it withdrew from that body six 
months ago and organized as a mission. It has 
held together without a pastor, has eighty-six mem- 
bers and is on the north side and equidistant, one 
mile and a quarter, from Pilgrim, Silver Lake and 
Oak Park Churches. It is well organized with C. EB. 
and Junior Endeavor Societies, Boys’ Brigade and 
women’s prayer meeting. About one-half of the 
membership comes on confession. Since its inde- 
pendent organization the church has enjoyed a 
revival, with many conversions reported. 


At the recent Ministers’ Meeting the relative 
merits of written and extemporaneous sermons 
were discussed, the weight of opinion being in favor 
of the latter. 


OwATONNA.—Rey. J. A. Chamberlain is giving a 
course of lectures on Home Building to Sunday 
evening congregations with large increase in at- 
tendance. Efforts are being made to secure a Bo- 
hemian preacher for non-Catholic Bohemians. 

GRACEVILLE.—A parsonage, costing, with lots, 
$1,300, has been secured. The church deserves great 
credit for building in the financial stringency and 
with reduced aid from the H. M.S. It is composed 
of all denominations, and is the only English-speak- 
ing church in the place. 


Nebraska. 

MADkID.—Rey. G. W. Knapp is holding special 
services for enlisting the church members in Chris- 
tian work. When he entered the field, about three 
months ago, the church had been a long time pas- 
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torless and the work of reconstruction goes on grad- 
ually. There have been some hopeful conversions 
during the meetings. 


URBANA.—Superintendent J.D. Stewart and wife 
have been holding a Sunday School Institute here 
and at Rock Falls, a neighboring out-station. In the 
latter place a large amount of clothing and house- 
hold supplies, which had been sent into the neigh- 
borhood by the people of Salamanca, N. Y., was dis- 
tributed. The gratitude of the people was marked. 


VENANGO.—Rey. G. W. Knapp, who has charge of 
this field in connection with Grant and Madrid, 
lately held some special services for the great en- 
couragement of the people. A Y.P.S.C.E. of thir- 
teen members was organized. 


WitLcox.—The services continue here without a 
pastor and with good interest. The Sunday school, 
the prayer meeting and the Y.P.S. C. E. are all effi- 
cient and aggressive. During a visit of Superin- 
tendent Bross the church voted to unite with Free- 
water, Hildreth and Moline at once in calling a pas- 
tor. 


HILDRETH.—In this pastorless field the work pro- 
ceeds hopefully. The union Y.P.S.C. E., organized 
by Rev. W. H. LeBar, who supplied during the sum- 
mer, reaches a large number of the young people. 
The church is entirely out of debt and is hoping 
soon to secure a pastor in connection with other 
associated churches. 


OmMAHA.—The Monthly Review of Aggressive 
Christianity appears this month for the first time 
in the interest of Congregational church extension 
in this city. Its object is to give information as to 
what 1s being done in Omaha and to give encourage- 
ment to broader work. The chapels will have spe- 
cial notice in the news department. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


Pomona.—Pilgrim. This year fifty-nine new 
members have been received, the same number 
which Rey. L. H. Frary found when he came to the 
pastorate a little more than six years ago. The 
present membership is 326. 


Oregon. 


PORTLAND.—VFirst. Dr. G. R. Wallace has been 
lecturing Sunday evenings on City Lights and 
Shadows, Gambling in the city has been carried 
on with great boldness. Recently Dr. Wallace made 
a tour of the gambling houses and on a recent Sun- 
day evening he spoke on the evil to a congregation 
that filled the house. The following Tuesday he 
was summoned before the grand jury to certify on 
oath the statements made in hispulpit. He testified 
that one chief of police was recently offered $60,000 
a year for protection by the gamblers. He charged 
the existence of gambling directly to the negligence 
of the chief of police and the district attorney in 
performance of duty. The same day the gambling 
houses were closed. Investigations are still in 
progress. 

Washington. 


At its last meeting in Colfax the General Associa- 
tion passed resolutions favorable to the payment by 
the National Council of the traveling expenses of 
all delegates to its sessions by means of an increase 
of the assessment on the churches, or 1n some other 
way. 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 


The complete reports show that there were 1,716 
professed conversions in Y. M. C. A. meetings in 
Massachusetts during the past twelve months. 


There are twenty-one Y. M.C. A. buildings in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, costing $1,332,500, 
and fifty associations have gymnasiums costing 
$33,192. 


The Fitchburg Association expects to be in its 
new building by Dec.1. It is one of the finest 
buildings in the city, and is destined to become of 
great value to this growing city. 


Seven thousand, one hundred and five women be- 
long to the fifty-eight Woman’s Auxiliaries, and 
are doing splendid work by heartily sustaining the 
associations’ members in their definite effort to 
reach young men. 


There are seventy-two associations in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, and, as a rule, all are in a 
flourishing condition, it haying been found that 
even ina hard year business men are willing to lib- 
erally support this work for young men. 


Forty subscriptions of $1,000 each have been se- 
cured toward the Endowment Building for the 
Y.M.C.A.’s of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
The building when erected will te located on one of 
Boston’s prominent streets, and be a grand center 
for Christian work for young men. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls, 


Bee eUUR, Thomas W., Hancock, Wis., to Shopiere 

ccepts. 

BARR- Thomas E. (Pres.), accepts call to permanent 
pastorate, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BATEs, Charles S., Farmington, N. H., to Skowhegan, 


Me. 
sete eeneD Flaviel A., Udall, Kan., to supply in Mt. 


ope. 
BRMARLY, William H., to joint pastorate, Douglas 
and Glen Rock, Wyo. 

COLLIER, Thomas J., Canton, LL, withdraws accept- 
ance of call to Rockport, O. . 
DAVIS, S. C., to supply in Park Ridge, Ill, until April. 

Accepts. 
DIFFENBACHER, Benjamin F., formerly of Hay 
Springs, Neb, to Ulysses. Accepts. 

GOVE, J. Sherman, formerly of Salem, N.H., accepts 
call to Gilsum and Surry. ; 
GRINNELL, Sylvester S., formerly of River Falls, Wis., 

to Alpena, Mich. Accepts. F 
HANKEMEYER, Nathaniel 
Rockford, N. D. 
iN EY, E. Winthrop, Boscobel, Wis., to Chamberlain, 


JONES, Richard, to permanent pastorate in Highmore, 
S.D. Accepts. 

JONES, T. G., to the Welsh Ch., Bala, Kan. Accepts. 

JONES, William C,, Westmoreland, N.Y., to Cripple 
Creek, Col. Accepts. 

JORDAN, William T., Deerfield, Me., accepts call to 
Silverton, Col. 

KELLOGG, George N., formerly of Taftville, Ct., ac- 
cepts call to First Ch., Morrisville, Vt. 

KLLLEN, T. J., accepts call to Portland and Hatton, 
N. D., to begin Dec. 1. 

LITTLE, W. G., late of Parkersburg, Io., to Blencoe. 
Ra Soe 

MARSH, Hammond L., Denmark, Io., to Second Ch., 
Winona, Minn. Accepts. 

METCALF, Arthur, Campbell, 
Mich. Accepts. 

MOUNTS, S. A., ome Neb., to Chillicothe, Mo. 

NORRIS, Kingsley , to asst. pastorate, Fourth Ch., 
Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 

PHILLIPS, Charles H., Cummings, N. D., to Fargo and 
Harwood. 

PHILLIPS, Sem, Dodgeville, Wis., to Tabernacle Ch. 
(Welsh), Waukesha, Wis. Accepts. 

RANDALL, Frederick D., Alamo, Mich., to North 
Adams. Accepts. 

ROUSE, Clarence W., Sayville, N. Y., to Memorial Ch., 
Sudbury, Mass. 

SEAVER, Norman, to permanent pastorate, First Ch., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

SMITH, William B. T., Southville, Mass., to supply in 
Auburn, N H. 

STRONG, William E.. Beverly, Mass., to First Ch., 
Jackson, Mich. 

TEBBETTS, Arthur H., formerly of Fargo, N.D., to 
Morris, Minn. Accepts. 

TORREY, David T., Malden, Mass., to Wellfleet. 

WARD, J. R., Pleasant Valley, Wis.,to Bloomer. Ac- 


cepts. 

WARNER, William J., Grace Ch., Chicago, Ill., to 
Amboy. Accepts. 

WEIDMAN, E. L, to Swedish Ch., Monticello, Minn. 

WILLETT, George, San Luis Obispo, Cal., accepts call 
to Whittier. 

YOUTZ, Herbert A. (Meth.), Boston, Mass., to Quincy 
Pt., for one year. Accepts. 


W., accepts call to New 


Minn., to Bancroft, 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BALLANTINE, Henry W., i. First Ch., Baltimore, Md., 
Nov. 22. Sermon, Rev. W. G. Bailantine; other parts, 
Rev Drs. C. H. Richards, S. M. Newman, A. H. Brad- 
ford, Rev, E. T. Root. 

BARK, Thomas E., 7. First Ch., Kalamazoo, Mich. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Dr. W. G. Sperry; other parts, Rev. Drs. 
M. M .Martin, W. H. Davis. 

DAVIS Albert P., 0. and i. First Ch., Wakefield, Mass. 
Sermon, Prof. L. O. Brastow, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. P. B. Davis, A. H. Plumb, D. D., D. A. Newton, 
N. R. Everts, R. W. Wallace. 

ELDRED, John W., 0. Meadville, Mo., Nov. 14. Sermon, 
Dr. Leroy Warren, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A. W. Wiggins, A. L. Gridley, H. M. Evans, W. L. 
Sutherland, Supt. A. K. Wray. 

FEHLANDT, August F., 0. Howard Ave. Ch., New 
Haven, Ct., Nov, 19. Sermon, Prof. L. O. Brastow, 
“ De oueee parts, Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D.D., W. J. 

utch. 

FISHBURN, M. Ross, i. Mt. Pleasant Ch., Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 20. Sermon, Dr. S. M. Newman; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs, J. E. Rankin, D. D., J. W. Chicker- 
ing, J. Fishburn, C. H. Small. 

GOODSPEED, Frank L., 7. First Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
Noy. 21. Sermon, Dr.. Alexander McKenzie; other 

arts, Rev. Messrs. J. E. Tuttle, D. D., L. H. Cone, 
ichael Burnham, D.D., F. B. Makepeace, R. W. 
Brokaw, J. L. R. Trask, C. M. Lamson, D. D. 

HARRINGTON, Charles E.,i. Trinitarian Ch., Waltham, 
Mass., Nov. 22. Sermon, Dr. W. J. Tucker; other 
parts, Rev. Drs. H. J. Patrick, B. M. Fullerton, and 
Rev. Messrs. J. M. Dutton, L. R. Eastman, Luther 
Freeman. 

HILL, Virgil B., 0. Waucoma, Io., Nov. 15. Sermon, 
Rev. J. E. Snowden; other parts, Rev. Messrs. T. O. 
Peers: D.D., L. S. Hand, G. L. Hanscomb, D. L. 

illiard. 

HOLMES, Henry, 7. Wauwatosa, Wis., Nov. —. Sermon, 
Dr. E. G. Updike; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. H. Ide, 
D.D.,J. A. Blaisdell, I. L. Cory, Judson Titsworth, 


D.D. 

LEWIS, Edwin J., 0. Storrs, Ct., Nov. 14. Sermon, Dr. 
L. O. Brastow; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. J. Mc- 
Leod, J. A. Solandt, E. 8S. Smith 

MCDONALD, A. M,, 0. and 7. Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 8. 
Sermon, Dr. E, P. Hookez; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

Gale, J. W. Harding, D.D., T. S. Perry, W. H 
Hopkins. 

PLATT, Dwight H., 0. Alton, Kan., Nov. 15. Sermon, 
Rey. W. E. Brehm: other parts, Rev. Messrs. L. H. 
Platt, Edward Skinner, D. Baines-Griffith. 

WALKER, William 4., 0. Chelsea, Mich., Oct, 18. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. D. King; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Bas- 

tian bmits, J. W. Bradshaw, W. H. Brodhead. 


Resignations. 


CRANE, Henry C., Pepperell, Mass. 

FREY, T, Arthur, Pavilion Ch., Biddeford, Me. 

EDS George E., Wyoming, Wis. Removes to Sun 
rairie. 

GRAY, John, Sergeant Bluffs, Io. 

OHNSTONE, A. Watt., Harrison, Mich. 

- _. RSHING, Joseph E., Independence, Kan. 

Sy John R., Orthodox Memorial Ch., Georgetown, 
ass. 

TAYLOR, Raynesford, Pescadero, Cal. 

WARK, William O., Harvard, Neb. ~ 


Dismissions. 


BARNETT, John H., Corry, Pa., Nov. 2. Accepts call to 
Lakewood and Ashville, N. Y, 
FISHER, Herman P., Ortonville, Minn., Noy. 21. 


Churches Organized. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Forest Heights, recognized 
MONTICELLO Minn. Swedish 

¥ , Minn., Swedish. Twelve members. 
*T. ALBANS, Ill., Nov. — nem 


Twenty-nine members. 
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Miscellaneous. 


CRISTY, Albert B., was tendered a farewell heave 
by his parishioners, in Albuquerque, N. M, Nov. 1. 

HILL, George, recently of Irving Street Ch., Cleveland, 
O., will supply for four months in Newark. 

HOYT, Henry N., was given a public reception by his 
church in Sacramento, Cal., Nov. 17. 4 
KETCHAM, Henry, will remain for the present in 
Bridgeport, Ct. 4 
pres George, South Berwick, Me.,is reported quite 


ill. 

LEWIS, J. W., will close his work in Deer Park and 
Clayton, Wn., the last of November, to attend Pacific 
Seminary. 

MOGINLEY, William A., will close his work in Shrews- 
bury, Mass., Dee. 9. 

PHELPS, Frederick B., Whiting, Vt., mourns the death 
of a son, who was in Dartmouth College. 

SANDERSON, H.H., will supplyin South Rapids, Minn. 
He will also preach in Cable. 

WEBSTER, C. B., has presented the church in Hamp- 
ton, N. H., with a piano for use in the chapel. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


General Booth had a splendid reception at the 
hands of the Chicago clergy last Thursday after- 
noon. Dr. Goodwin. gave the address of welcome 
and General Booth responded with a modesty that 
could not have been feigned. In the evening the 
immense Auditorium, with room for six thousand 
people, was full to overflowing. Dr. Barrows was 
chairman and introduced the general in a way that 
brought out applause at the end of every sentence. 
Then for an hour and a half the general told the 
story of darkest England, and described the meth- 
ods by which he is seeking to deliver the submerged 
tenth from hard conditions. 


~~ 


OALENDAR. 


National Municipal League, Minneapolis, Dec. 8- 
10. 

National Civil Service Reform League, Chicago, 
Dec. 12, 13. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 

American Economic Association, New York City, 
Dec. 26-29. 


=a 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 


Music charmed the club at the beginning 
of its exercises last Monday evening, the 
charmer being Miss Lila Juel, whose solos 
were most heartily welcomed. 

The committee appointed at the last meet- 
ing to represent the club in an effort to secure 
the revocation of the licenses of theaters giv- 
ing Sunday evening entertainments reported, 
through Dr. E. H. Byington and others, that 
the matter had been brought béfore the 
mayor, who had referred them to the police 
commissioners. The club emphatically ap- 
plauded the expressions of condemnation of 
these performances. 

The subject of the evening, The Norwegian 
System in Its Home, was opened by Rey. 
D.N. Beach, who visited Norway last sum- 
mer. He was confirmed in his conviction of 
the value of the system by his investigation 
of the places he visited and the information 
he received. The system, he admitted, has 
its defects, but the problem is being patiently 
worked out and difficulties are being removed. 
Mr. Beach believed that the results desired 
by the most earnest temperance men would 
be secured. 

Mr. Edgar O. Achorn presented an impres- 
sive array of statistics to show that the Nor- 
wegian system has resulted in failure. He 
had made three visits to Scandinavia to study 
this subject, the last in 1891. Mr. Beach had 
seen only one person intoxicated during his 
visit to Norway. Mr. Achorn had seen a very 
large number, which announcement the club 
received with enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. J. G. Thorp, Jr., who was prominent 
last winter-in efforts to secure the passage of 
the so-called Norwegian bill, answered Mr. 
Achorn’s statements briefly. Rev. C. E. Jef- 
ferson thought the conditions in Norway and 
Sweden have little to show us in solving the 
liquor problem. In Massachusetts 251 towns 
are no license, and the seventy-one others can, 
with a little trouble, be brought over into the 
no license camp.~ It is better to keep on in 
the line we are going. Rey. Erastus Blakes- 
lee, Dr. H. S. Pomeroy, H. J. Darling and 
others took part in the debate, which was 
warm and earnest, the sentiment of the club 
being evidently divided on the question. 
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EDUOATION. 
—— Hampton Institute receives $4,000 and 
Radcliffe College $10,000 from the estate of 
the late Anne Cabot Lowell of Roxbury. 


—— The University of Illinois gets a capa- 
ble president in Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., 
who was inducted into office Noy. 15. He 
was recently superintendent of public in- 
struction in New York State. 


— Talladega College begins the year with 
a larger attendance than ever before. The 
schoo] has recently enjoyed a visit from Hon. 
J.L. M. Curry, representing the Slater fund, 
of which it is a beneficiary. Dr. Curry spent 
his early manhood at Talladega and is spe- 
cially interested in manual and industrial 
training, which have had place in Talladega 
from the beginning. 


—— At the opening of the teachers’ college 
in New York City last week President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins said with truth and in fit- 
tingly choice language that our national Par- 
thenon, our building or buildings which will 
be typical of us as a nation, will be ‘‘a uni- 
versity. Our typical achievement will be a 
system of popular instruction such as the 
world has never yet seen, based upon com- 
mon schools and terminating in varied, com- 
plex and beautiful opportunities for the ac- 
quisition and advancement of knowledge in 
every kingdom of nature, in every domain of 
man. This will constitute an acropolis—at 
onee a shrine, an ornament and a defense.’’ 


— The Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University have voted to create and maintain 
an advisory committee, composed of overseers, 
professors and professional judges of art, 
which shall determine the method and details 
of the development of the college property, 
selecting the sites and approving the archi- 
tecture of new buildings and endeavoring to 
bring about co-ordination and harmony. This 
is a result of the lesson taught by the Colum- 
bian Exposition, and it was hastened doubt- 
less by the just criticism of the newly erected 
Fogg Art Museum, which has not pleased the 
head of the art department—Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton—the student body or the critics, 
Professor Norton has publicly repudiated the 
site, the structure—architecture and material. 


— Founder’s Day was celebrated at Lake 
Erie Seminary Nov. 8, the date of the open- 
ing of Mt. Holyoke College and the same day 
on which the memory of Mary Lyon is cele- 
brated there. There are in Ohio two semi- 
naries of Holyoke lineage, the Western at 
Oxford in the southwestern part of the State, 
opened in 1855 and now stepping forward into 
collegiate rank, and Lake Erie at Painesville, 
opend in 1859 and the successor of Willoughby 
Seminary. The celebration at Lake Erie took 
place in Memorial Hall, beginning with a 
program of harvest music by the chorus of 
one hundred voices, with organ, violas and 
piano. The hall was decorated for the-occa- 
sion, and the procession of the chorus, bearing 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength, 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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grains, oak leaves and corn and singing a 
harvest march, was very effective. An ad- 
dress upon the influences that culminated in 
the educational work of Mary Lyon was de- 
livered by Miss L. T. Guilford, a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke under Miss Lyon. Other ad- 
dresses outlined the beginnings at Willoughby 
and Lake Erie, with a special tribute to the 
devotion of Miss Sessions, the first principal 
of Lake Erie. Greetings from the Western 
were brought by Miss McKee, its president. 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


— The whole of philosophy and of life is 
summed up for the Christian in intelligent, 
loyal, loving obedience to the holy will, to 
the command of God.—President Gates. 


—— There is no short cut to social peace, no 
military highroad to industrial security. Ten 
thousand educational and Christianizing agen- 
cies must work together toward a condition 
which no living man can describe in advance, 
but toward which every man of good will may 
toil with hope of helping all.—Prof. C. R. Hen- 
derson. 


—— We have one book of Ecclesiastes al- 
ready, and that is quite enough, and for my 
own part I thank no man that writes another 
or in any way prolongs the strain. I would 
rather have one page of Robert Browning than 
all the volumes that Thomas Hardy and Olive 
Schreiner and Reuben Shapcott and the rest 
of that school ever penned.—Rev. Silas Hock- 
ing. 

— Calvinism is the spirit which rises in 
revolt against untruths—the spirit which 
>. . has appeared and re-appeared and in 
due time will appear again, unless God bea 
delusion and man be as the beasts that perish. 
For it is but the inflashing upon the con- 
science of the nature and origin of the laws 
by which mankind are governed—laws which 
exist, whether we acknowledge them or 
whether we deny them, and will have their 
way, to our weal or woe, according to the 
attitude in which we please to place ourselves 
toward them—inherent like the laws of grav- 
ity in the nature of things, not made by us, 
not to be allowed by us, but to be received 
and obeyed by us at our everlasting peril.— 
J. Anthony Froude. 


Mrs. Ole Bull of Cambridge, Mass., is or- 
ganizing classes modeled somewhat after the 
plan of the Greenacre meeting of last sum- 
mer, in which Lady Somerset, Mrs. Milward 
Adams of Chicago and Miss Thursby will 
give instruction. Mrs. Bull will be glad to 
correspond with persons interested in the 
idea. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD TO ITS 
CONSTITUENCY, 


A FRESH AND URGENT APPEAL. 

The Prudential Committee have just voted the 
appropriations to the several missions of the Board 
for the year 1895, and the situation impels them at 
once to send out a statement and appeal to the 
friends of the Board. The committee have kept 
clearly and sympathetically in view the imperative 
needs of the growing work and the calls from the 
mission. They have been compelled also to bear in 
mind the debt which rests upon the Board, and 
they have not dared to appropriate a greater sum 
than was appropriated last year lest that debt 
should be increased. The result is that in no case 
have they been able to grant enough to maintain 
the work in its full proportions, and in several mis- 
sions the amount is so small as to compel an im- 
mediate and disastrous curtailment of the regular 
work. That part of the work to whichour Woman’s 
Board is pledged is fully provided for, so that all 
this reduction falls upon those parts of the work 
which depend directly upon the gifts from the 
churches. . 

In the Zulu mission, our oldest mission in Afriéa, 
no provision whatever is made in these appropria- 
tions for the training and theological schools at 
Adams, or for the important medical work, or for 
the aid of native preachers and evangelists, or for 
the touring of the missionaries. Unless an addi- 
tional appropriation of at least $3,000 can soon be 
‘made the main work of the mission must be in- 
definitely suspended. The Foochow mission, our 
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oldest mission in China, receives only one-third of 
what is imperatively needed to keep its regular 
mission work in existence. Unless help to the 
amount of $2,000 is given speedily either its native 
preachers and helpers must be dismissed and all 
evangelistic work suspended, or its most promising 
medical work must be abandoned, or its theological 
and training schools must be closed. 

More than half of the regular work of the Shansi 
mission must be abandoned if additional appropria- 
tions cannot be made. The North China mission 
suffers a reduction of one-third of all that is re- 
quired for its evangelistic, medical and educa- 
tional work. The members of the East African 
mission must continue to live another year in tem- 
porary huts if no further grants are made. 

In Constantinople the venerable Dr. Riggs has de- 
voted a long life to the translation of the Scriptures 
into various languages used in that country, and in 
the preparation and publication of a Christian 
literature. He is now engaged in putting through 
the press a Bulgarian commentary upon tbo New 
Testament, a part of which is completed and which 
is exceedingly necessary for the Bulgarian work. 
The Prudential Committee has not been able to 
grant the $500 necessary for this work, nor $1,500 
more which is so essential for the work for Chris- 
tian literature in Bulgaria. Dr. Riggs’s days with 
us are brief, and we fear this disappointment will 
hasten his decline, leaving the work undone. 

India has never seemed more hopeful than today. 
Many of the upper classes are coming forward for 
baptism, and in some of our.missiors entire villages 
are declaring for Christianity and calling for Chris- 
tian teachers. The committee have been compelled 
to cut out from their estimates money that the 
missionaries feel they must have, in order to meet 
half way these individuals and communities and 
to prepare Christian teachers for them; $5,000 in 
addition would hardly meet the immediate needs. 

Japan is passing through a crisis, and the mis- 
sionaries there feel the importance of a strong pres- 
entation of gospel truth to all classes just now. 
They say there must be no relaxation of effort at 
this juncture, and yet the committee was compelled 
to reduce the sums granted for evangelistic work 
some $1,500, leaving still other important items un- 
provided for. 

The sum imperatively needed beyond present ap- 
propriations to avert disaster and keep the work 
from going backward is not less than $16,000. We 
cannot persuade ourselves that the churches, to 
whom this work belongs, when once they learn the 
facts, will consent to see these missions thus cut 
down and their work given up. They cannot per- 
mit a work so providentially laid upon them, 80 sig- 
nally blessed of God, to come to naught for want of 
due support. The responsibility is too grave; the 
call of God to care for this work is too plain; the 
demand of Christian love is too clear to be ques- 
tioned. 

What we ask is that special gifts or valid pledges 
be immediately made, additional to all regular gifts, 
which will warrant the committee in sending the 
word of relief to these sorely distressed fields. 
Plans for the work of the coming year must be 
made at the beginning of the year; these added 
sums ought to be reported to the missions within 
the next two weeks. Pre-eminently it is true here 
that he gives twice who gives at once. Shall all 
this work be given up, our missionaries disheart- 
ened, and the Board’s good record broken? Or, 
shall relief be given, and given atonce? May God 


DRESSERS. 


in the feast hall has come 
It was 
in Norman France and feudal England; it was 
in the castles of the German robber barons and 
Its claims today 


The dresser 
down to us through many centuries. 


in the kitchens of the Dutch. 
are unquestioned. 


We reproduce this season some very attractive 
18th century French and early Dutch dressers. 
The wood may be either Oak in a very dark an- 


reveal to every one his duty and privilege in thi 
critical hour! 
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Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


DUDLEY—In Boston, Nov. 20, Rev. John L. Dudley of 
Lake Mills, Wis., aged 83 yrs. He had been pastor of 
the South Church, Middletown, Ct., and the Pilgrim 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., but atterwards took charge 
of the Theodore Parker Society in Boston. 

MERRILL—In Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 20, the infant 
daughter of Rev. G. R. Merrill. 

ROBINSON—In North Adams, Noy. 21, Judge James T. 
Robinson, aged 72 yrs. 

SKIFF—In Ellsworth, Ct., Nov. 15, Deacon Gibbs W. 
Skiff, aged 84 yrs. 


Catarrh | in the Head 


Much Treatment Without Avail Un- 
til Hood’s Cured. 


E. D. Ansley is a well-known wholesale and retail 
grocer and confectioner at Americus, Ga. Mr. 
Ansley has been afflicted with catarrh and been 
treated by several specialists without realizing any 
permanent benefit. Taking a constitutional course 
of treatment with Hood’s Sarsaparilla he bas found 
in the medicine which attacks the seat of the 
complaint, the blood, the wonderful purifier, the 
benefit which he so much hoped for. Concerning 
his case, he writes: 

“T take great pleasure in recommending Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla as a blood purifier. For some five 
years past I have been afflicted with 


Catarrh of the Head 


and had been treated by several physicians and 
specialists without realizing any permanent benefit. 


j1o0d’s ses. 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
my improvement has been very marked and my 


weetrere parilla 
I bought six bottles and 
blood has been purified.’”?” E,D. ANSLEY, 413 Jack- 


Last spring I decided to Cu res 
since taking the medicine 02002 
son Street. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Bach 
The 


Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


tique finish or veined Spanish Mahogany with trimmings of brass. 
In the pattern here shown there is a broad, commodious top with high brass 
gallery at back. The drawers are in a bowed center section, the top one being lined 


for small silver. 


The closets are large; one will accommodate the more bulky plate, and the 
other is of suitable size for decanters, cut glass, etc. 
We price these Dressers lower than ever before known. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL, STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The complete success of the government 
bond issue is having a stimulating effect in 
many directions. The large total of the bids 
and the very satisfactory price obtained must 
be gratifying to the Washington officials and 
to the entire country. The position of the 
treasury is now rendered secure for a time at 
least. It is provided with a large working 
cash balance and the gold fund is restored 
to proportions which forbid any suspicion of 
the ability and purpose of the government to 
" maintain the parity of all classes of our cur- 
rency. The time is at hand for exports of 
gold in considerable volume and it is likely 
that much of the gold now procured will be 
drawn out during the shipping season. But 
the stock to meet such demands is large and 
probably sufficient for the full exporting 
season. 

The influence of the bond sale upon the 
money market will be watched with keen in- 
terest. The redundancy of our currency is, at 
the moment, a disturbing factor, enforcing, as 
it does, the constant withdrawal of European 
capital. By putting some $60,000,000 of idle 
funds from bank vaults into the treasury 
vaults, it is possible that the remaining funds 
in the hands of the banks will be in greater 
use and at better rates. Better money rates 
will do much to check shipments of gold to 
Europe. 

The London money market, however, is 
stronger, because of large withdrawals from 
that center to the Continent. The cause and 
significance of the continental demand for 
gold are not at all clear, but the fact is there. 
Perhaps London will be forced to recoup her- 
self at our expense. 

Within the past week, though, London has 
taken a large block of railway securities in 
this country, namely, stocks and bonds of the 
new Southern Railway Co. The amount of 
the purchase is estimated at $10,000,000. If 
that transaction means that London is begin- 
ning to take an interest in our securities war- 
kets once more, we may take hope that the 
persistent, forced liquidation of four years or 
more of our indebtedness to Europe is ap 
proaching an end. 

The completion of the liquidation of the old 
Baring estave in London is an event of marked 
importance. It is, perhaps, the greatest evept 
of its kind in history. The success of this 
method of meeting a crisis gives the business 
world a new conhdence in its own recuper- 
ative powers. ; 

Bank clearings are again showing some 
very fair increases over those of a year ago 
and the gains are well distributed over the 
country. The South continues'to makea good 
showing, but not better than that of the West. 
Railroad earnings indicate a better movement 
of commodities in most sections, the excep- 
tions being chiefly the corn belt and portions 
of the wheat belt. Somewhat better prices 
for wheat, cotton and a few less important 
commodities add encouragement. 

Hon. T. Jetferson Coolidge, treasurer of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., is quoted as 
saying: ‘‘I do not notice much change yet in 
the business of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Co., but, on the whole, I think things are better 
than they were before election. It is all a 
matter of confidence. Confidence is the only 
thing that improves business, and that is a 
thing of slow growth.” : 

Some of the New England manufacturing 
corporations, chiefly cotton mills, are making 
reduced dividends for the past six months, 
and, as a rule, profits are believed to have 
been very small. 


THE CHURCH AND POLITICS. 


Concerning a suggestion that Christian 
Endeavorers have become so numerous that 
they might hold the balance of power be- 
tween the two leading parties and thus dom- 
inate political nominations, a writer in one 
of the daily papers says: ‘‘Satan once did 
the same thing in taking the Saviour to the 
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top of the mountain and offering to Him 
the possibilities of dominion. ... I con- 
sider this suggestion as pernicious as can 
be in its tendency. ... The real work of 
the society is to wield spiritual power. Its 
service in social or political regeneration 
must consist rather in adding to its already 
ardent and zealous faith an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the civil obligations of the 
Christian citizen.” 

A similar suggestion has been made with 
respect to the Christian Church.  Fre- 
quently it is said that ‘‘if the church would 
organize and all its members would unite, 
entering primaries and caucuses of every 
kind, attending political conventions in a 
mass, every defective law could be made 
perfect and every social evil annihilated.” 
Such statements we believe unfounded. 
The function of tlie church is to purify the 
motives, strengthen the faith and harmo- 
nize the action of individual Christians, as 
well as to testify by resolution and other- 
wise against all evils. It should urge upon 
its members a conscientious discharge of 
the duties of Christian citizenship. 

Recently an address was delivered to a 
convention of Epworth Leagues in which 
the speaker suggested that the leaders who 
were over twenty-one years of age and up- 
ward should appoint subcommittees to draft 
resolutions and instruct the members as to 
whom they should vote for in, local elec- 
tions. All such movements are ‘‘of the 
earth earthy.’’-—New York Christian Advo- 
cate. 

pA Ls 8 ees 

Our greater birthdays are the days when we 
enter into truer life and come into possession 
of that inner good which is our proper inheri- 
tance as children of God.—C. G. Ames. 


Financial. 


Are You Saving 
Money? 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn thetr ut- 
most. Our book will 

| give you some hints. 
Sentaaree: 


The Provident 
Truostul Oieia. ats 


Please mention the Congregationaiist. 


FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—oOF THE— 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5} per cent., payable semi-annually. 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


%o 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
134 EK. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWERTT, Treas, 


FOR SALE, Se- 


Hy M O R T G A G E cured by first lien 


on city or farm property. Interest every six months. 
o Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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Ale nor hich would YOU 
the size pf Silver Dollar. ChOgse? The Gold 
Dollaw\ or the Sil- 


Big Dosh? Small 
Bottle--Sthall Dose? 


Nerves 


® 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, smallJ 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—But 
Concentrated, 
Prompt, — 

Powerful. 

Formula on every bottle. Always good 


for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for decerip- 
tive pamphlet, 


«« How to Get a Free Sample,” 
to the Sole Agents, . 


Ll. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-708 Fulton St., New York City. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctor’s 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to di- 
sease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chem- 

ists, London, England. 


eee eeeeCer eee 
: IMITATORS | 
¢ ABOUND 


of most of the successful things, and 
especially of the world-famed 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Therefore for satis- é 

factory results in 
$ your cooking get the a ° 

genuine with this 

signature in blue: 


SO8S8O3S8S68088800 
a 
AND OTHER 


Western Mortgages 


Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. CIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD. MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Financial. 


at 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BK. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 


In connection with our % 
wholesale business, we © 
are accustomed to sell 2 


CHURCH : 
CARPETS 


\ at manufacturers’ prices. 
(SEL ES 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 2 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. $ 


Correspondence Solicited. ® 


‘ fil, 


Bells, Peals and Chimes. 
Best Ingot Copper and E, Indias 
Tin only, and so warranted, Best 
Hangings and Workmanship tn 
the Country. Highest Award at 
World’s Fair and Gold MW 2dal at 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

i BUCKEYE BELL’ FOUNDRY, 
———__ E W Vanduzen Co., Cincinnati, Obie 


AN FAVORABLY KNOWN. SINCE 1826 
HAVE FURN/SHED &5.000 . 5. 
\., (PHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST. REST 
\ Mm NEELY &CQ., GENUINE 


T-TROY, N.YISELL- METAL 


CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST &3 fABLISHMENT au 


CHURCH BELLS: 


BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
end tor Price and Catalogue. 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BAITIMORE, MI 


IP ITS ELL FOUND 

> INCINNAT BEL ie 
Serie BINMYER 

@araloqul uN sHOO Getimontate. Prices and terms FREE 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STRERT, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free.. EVERETT O. FisK & CO. 


MAINs, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

. Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional, Entrance examination on Wednes 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also ae aratory and optional. 
Sept. 12, 1394. Apply to 

pal, Bradford, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 60th year begins Jan. 
3,1895. Bestot homeinfluences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements, fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Year commences 
iss IDA C. ALLEN Princi 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The ponding. Conservatory of America.) 
Founded prs - Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information, 
Frank W. HAtz, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Pastors of small churches who are desirous of hold- 
ing special services and would like the assistance of a 
young pastor may address “Evangelist,” Haddam, 
Ct. 


Position Wanted.—A lady desires a position as 
housekeeper, useful companion or mother’s helper, 
Address Box 13, West Cornwall, Ct. 


For Sale.—Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition, 
corrected, Edinburg; cost $150; superbly bound in em- 
bossed leather, 25 vols. Also, American Supplement. 
same size and binding, 4 vols.; cost $24. All bran 
new. Make an offer to “‘ Britannica,” this office. 


At a Bargain.—For sale, 1 first-class orange grove, 
in bearing order, comprising 15 acres and over 1,200 
trees,7 years old, situated near the flourishing city of 
Orlando, Fla.; would exchange for property equally 
as good in or near Boston. Further particulars at 73 
Mason Building, or 28 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass. 


Genealogical.—An American gentleman of large 
experience in the settlement of estates and annual 
trips of research in the British Museum, Old_ Rolls 
Office, Somerset House, Salters Hall, Lambeth Palace 
and Heralds College, London, and the Manor, Cathedral 
and Parochial records of the various towns in England, 
Ireland and Scotland, as well as the Pilgrim records of 
Leyden, Holland, will make arrangements with parties, 
and devote his experience to their service during the 
months of December, January and February. Address, 
“Parochial,” The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Cash saved, KUT price on all your papers and maga- 
easily done. zines. Circulars free 


A. LL. Brown’s Subscription Agency, Chariton 
City, Mass. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A porwr resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
pony and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 


aths. Dry, tonic aif, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 


appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 


for illustrhted circular. 


HOLY LAND, ETC. 

High-class escorted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, long or short 
tours, leaving New York, Nov. 24th, Dee. 8th, Jan. 19th 
and Feb, 2d, af Nosth German Lloyd Steamer to Genoa. 
Membership limited. Independent travel tickets by 
all routes to the Orient and Round the World. General 
Agents for ALL chief S. S. Lines. Choice berths se- 
cured.~ Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 118 Broadway, N. Y., 
and 201 Washington Street, Koston. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FLORIDA 
and CUBA. 


Two Grand Tours in January, including visits to 
St. Augustine, the Ocklawaha and St. John’s Rivers, 
Palatka, Ormond, Tampa, Winter Park, Rockledge, and 
Lake Worth, with prolonged stays at the Hotel Ponce 
de Leon, the Tampa Bay Hotel, and the Hotel Royal 
Poinciana. 

The Cuba Parties will sail from Port Tampa on 
the Olivette orits mate, of the Plant Steamship Line, 
and spend One Week in Havana. 

Special Trains of Elegant Pullman Vestibuled 
Sleeping and Dining Cars will be employed for the rail 
journeys. 

The Tickets perm the bolders to prolong their 
stay in Florida,if desired, and to return North with any 
one of Five Parties under Special Escort, or on 
Any Regular Train until May 31. 


(&- Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


* CALTFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars, 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered steamer “ Friesland,” Feb. 6, 
1895, visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusa- 
lem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, 
Only $525, hotels, excursions, fees, etc., included. Or- 
ganized and accompanied by F. C. Clark, ex-U. S. Vice 
Consul at Jerusalem, and a staff of competent assistants. 
No overcrowding. 

Sea excursions to Europe. 
lines. Send for Tourist Gazette. 

¥, C. CLARK, Tourist Agt., 111 B’way, N. Y., Official 
Ticket Agt. Pennsylvania R. R., ete. 

W. E. SHELDON, Agt., 3 Somerset St., Boston, or 
E. A. Adams & Co,, 115 State St., Boston, 


CALIFORNIA. 
Everybody Goes With Phillips, 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 

Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana 
ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping Car rate 
to one points from Boston $8.00, from Chicago 
6.00. 

"Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, III. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


@. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 


Ocean tickets by all 


Al 


ON SALE AT 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines’ sell tickets via 


RN 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 


jai 3: Days 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing= 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, ete. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 3, 
10 A.M. Topic, Ministerial Tenderness. Speaker, Rev. 
Francis A. Horton, D. D. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY. PRAYER MEBRTING in the 
Soe of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at A.M. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, extra meeting, 
Bromfield Street Church, Dec. 3, 12 M. Subjects: A 
January Pentecost of Prayer and Municipal License of 
Immoralities. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D.D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P.M. 


ie EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 4, 
A. M. 


BOSTON YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
—Regular meeting, Berkeley Street building, Dec. 3, 
11 A.M. 


WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH W. B. M., Plymouth 
Church, Worcester, Dec. 6,10 a.M. Mrs. Joseph Cook 
and missionaries will speak. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Conezepanonst House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §, Ward, Treasurer; Charles E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ha GME 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
Gross lonel House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
pa eat the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
grega ional House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
pe sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. a 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for dean 8 work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr, Arthur G. Stanwood, 70t Sears ean 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Librarv, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to suplicationg 
from churches without the State. Room 22 Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RIOR, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supEes, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P, 

- Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, {Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, foundea De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIB, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. CO. STURGES, Treasurer. 


‘ 
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There is a veil on the face of God which re- 
quires to be removed, and there is a veil on 
the face of eternity which requires to be re- 
moved; but the most fatal veil is that which 
is on the heart of the individual and prevents 
him from seeing the glory of Christ.—James 
Stalker. 


THE name “dresser,” as a piece of furniture, 
came from the credence tablein the earlier churches 
of the eleventh century. In the twelfth century 
this piece of furniture came into use as a sort of 
sideboard to hold reliquaries. Through all the last 
six centuries the dresser has been a valued piece of 
household furniture, but we doubt in all that time 
if there has ever been such an opportunity to pur- 
chase a dresser at low cost as is offered today at the 
Paine warerooms, 48 Canal Street. 
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No burner or lamp is half 
so good with a chimney tha 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The ‘Index to Chimneys” 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


ONE OF THE MANY NOVELTIES 


Of the Season. 


LIGHT, BEAUTY anp 


COLOR. 


FOR DARK CORNERS. 


Artistic Lamps for Boudoir, Table and Desk, 


In Dresden, Bonn, Delft and French China, 


with Shades to match. 


A large assortment of these dainty LIGHT 
GIVERS now displayed. 


we 


“A ABRAM FRENCH CO., 


89- 


91-93 Franklin Street, Boston. 


y) rE Lb 
% EWA RE OF ST OCKINCGS that are represented as Ss 
= eine’ B 
§ “EQUAL TO THE QF 7 eae ae 
< D 
AN 1” “TRADE MARK ZB 
4 remembering that it is always an inferior article that is sold on the be 
K reputation of another. The Shawknit Stockings are a yi 
aS Cs &% 
4 Standard in the Market. > 
BN a z 
K They differ from all others in construction, and are really & 
K THE ONLY STOCKINGS THAT FIT. b 
7 & . f 

Kj (= None genuine unless stamped rawr, on the toe, D 
s Send for Desersotive SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. % 
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Silver Plate That Wears. 


To besure of getting the best, see that every article bears one of these trade-marks: 


On Spoons, Knives, Forks, etc. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Made by Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 


On all other articles except 
Spoons, Knives and Forks. 
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Ever green, no fading or drop- 
ing off of leaves. Unexcelled 
or Christmas Decorations. 
Size 15x 30 inches. -Price, 10 
cents. Three styles: 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 
“HAPPY NEW YEAR” 


**CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR’S GREETINGS.” 


AND MISTLETOE 


Printed on cloth. Can be 
Tacked on the Wall. 
(&- Ask your local deal- 
er to procure some of 
the Windsor Christmas 
Wreaths. Dovotsendtous 
as we have none at retail. 


‘WINDSOR CO., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
rinted Dress Fabrics, 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


MAS. 4 BEAUTIFUL WREATH OF HOLLY 
ve eey 


POR 
Gases 


"e) 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GEaas 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 


333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY UNTIL DECEMBER IST 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The Missing Factor in the Christian En- 
deavor Movement was considered last Mon- 
day, the opening address by Dr. Elijah Horr 
occupying only about twenty minutes and the 
rest of the hour being devoted to general and 
frank discussion. Dr. Horr said that he was 
not there to criticise anything that the society 
has done or is doing, but to suggest a new 
avenue of helpfulness. What we need more 
than anything else in this age is personal 
religious instruction in doctrinal and cate- 
chetical lines, such as is provided by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church but not in 
churches generally. Such instruction used 
to be given in our Sunday schools and at 
home, but now is practically neglected. He 

-then recommended the following method, 
which he had used successfully. Let one En- 
deavor meeting in the month be given up to 
the pastor for a conveisational lecture. A 
course of from three to four years could be 
arranged on the evidences, doctrines, morals 
and duties of Christianity. The evening fol- 
lowing the lecture should be devoted to a re- 
view service, when several of the young peo- 
ple read memory sketches of the lecture, the 
others criticising. Then comes the question 
drawer, followed by a social season, which 
brings the pastor into completest touch with 
the young people. A Handbook of Christian 
Evidences and Doctrines is in preparation for 
such use in Endeavor Societies. 

Dr. Smith Baker agreed with the first 
speaker as to the need of catechetical instruc- 
tion, but thought the Sunday school the 
place for it, and suggested that one point be 
thoroughly taught each Sunday, each grade 
in the school being required to pass an exam- 
ination on these truths before promotion. 
Rev. C. R. Brown thought the International 
Lessons were responsible for the decline of 
doctrinal teaching in the Sunday school, and 
recommended a course of study embracing six 
text-books. He suggested devoting two En- 
deayor meetings each month to class work 
and one to sociability, leaving one for testi- 
mony and consecration. Dr. H. J. Patrick 
believed in this kind of instruction and that 
the pastor should have charge of it. Rev. 
C. P. Mills thought the subject should have 
been stated as The Missing Factor in the 
Church Life of Today, and objected to throw- 
ing this responsibility upon the Endeavor So- 
ciety, which has already shouldered so many 
burdens, He believed the province of instruc- 
tion to be in the Sunday school, as the pulpit 
stands for inspiration and Chris ian Endeavor 
for devotion and activity—though the En- 
deavor Society should bear its share in the 
new feature of greater attention to catecheti- 
cal instruction. 

Rey. C. L. Morgan recommended that the 
Sunday schools turn aside from the Inter- 
national Lessons for three monthsin the year, 
devoting that time to doctrinal study. 


Mittens. 


The engraving shows a late 
style of these goods. They are 
\ made of genuine Florence 
\\ Knitting Silk. Whatever 
. thedesign.al! real Florence 
Silk Mittens are sold one 
pair in a box, bearing the 
brand Florence on one 
WN end. The pattern shown 
RANA here is lined in back 
LANs and wrist throughout 
with silk, They are 
perfect fitting, and in 
cold climates are far 
more durable and 
{ quite as elegant and fashion. 
able as the best of gloves. Sold 
by all enterprising dealers, who 
can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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The question from the moderator, How 
many pastors bave resorted to other methods 
than the Sunday school for instruction, re- 
sulted in a good show of hands. The last 
word was from Dr. Horr, who claimed that 
the Endeavor Society furnishes the provi 
dential channel and machiuery for the kind 
of instruction needed. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD.—That the well-earned reputation 
acquired by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
for the superiority of its personally-conducted tours 
will be maintained by this season’s series of tours 
to Washington, Florida and California is beyond 
doubt. Since the system of personally-conducted 
tours, inaugurated by that company, has been in 
effect nothing but words of commendation have 
been received. Its unexcelled train service, intel- 
ligent tourist agents and chaperons and, above all, 
its moderate charges, leave nothing to be desired. 
Detailed information in regard to these tours will 
be furnished on application to J.P. McWilliams, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


This is an il- 
lustration of a 
Worcestershire 
sauce bottle, 
but it does not 
do justice to 
the brilliancy 
and finish of 


Dorflinger's 


American 
Cut Glass. 
CD This trade 
i or fi Sas »¢. Mark label 
linger & Sons, found on 
= every gen- 
New York. uine piece, 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


i, a 


The “SIMPLEX”? | is the easiest, Cleanest, best 
and cheapest acyticating process. Its work is an 


exact fac-simile of the e-‘oinal writing. 


Requires no washine or cleaning, always ready, and will 
save its cost over and .,ain in sending out notices. It costs 
but little $3 to $10). Send for circulars, 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
J and all troubles of the _ feet. 
Warranted Hand Made. 
Need no breaking in, and recom 
mended by our est physicians, 
Send for pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 © Beacon St., Boston. 

Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 


NATURAL. 
“TVHNIVNND 


787 
“Oh, no, she 


of getting her 
shoe tops and 
y)) ankles wet. Her 

skirt is bound 
with the ‘Duxbak’ 
rainproof binding.” 

Two inches wide, imper- 
vious to water, a brand of 
the famous 


i a® 
ts o\\ 
ct 
6° oa Bias 
<Q Velveteen 
e Rtas 


Skirt Binding, 


which lasts as long as the skirt. 


EE Ee ES SES ENE OE ST 
“©S.H. & M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


ENGLISH 
HALL St. Michael’s 
CLO [ Kh Chimes. 


Also Clocks striking the hours and half-hours 
only, for One Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Westininster, 
Whittington 


AND 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


— mae Battleficld 


is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brush does not 
clean. That is the reason 
the PROPHYLACTIC TooTiT 
BrusH is universally en- 
dorsed by dentists. Itcleans 
between the teeth. In use, 
follow directions. Sold every- 
where, or 85 cents by mail, 
postpaid. A book about the 
teeth, free. 


Horace ae phn Florence, Mass. } 


A.M. Eames & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
2\ Carriage 
Wheels. 


Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Specialty, also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. 


is the most 


$ The 
Envelope 
System 


Save you money. 


oms 


successful of all 


Chuich Revenues wonderfully increased from the start. 
regular, sure, popular. 
printed, numbered and dated; boxes, offering cards, register of con- 
tributors, &c. pares special facilities not possessed by others we can 
Send fo 


PAUL & FALCON ER, 204 Water St., Balto., Md. 


OBOSOOOOOOOOOSO8OG080%O 


TO RAISE MONEY ‘S.isce-c°* 


Systematic, 


We supply everything for it: Envelopes, 


1 Catalogue and Price List. Mention this paper. 
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1 BUTTER KNIFE; 1 


08,1847 | -pLATED 
SAGES Ro BNC SiveR rate 


OZEN Roc REGULAR SIZE KNIVES, FORKS AND 
fa GOLD-LINED SUGAR SPOON. BEAUTIFUL PATTERN. THE LAUNDRY AND TOILET 


‘WitH A COMBINATION 


hee FREE: “SWEET HOME ” Soar 


TEASPOONS; STABLE SPOONS; 


SoAPS,“BORAXINE ” AND “MODJESKA” lager pee IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


GCOosT,- — - 
SILVER 


» WORTH AT Neat eens $1. 8:00) You Get ALL FOR. $10.00. 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND SILVER ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 


IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
See Congregationalist, Nov. 15 and 


THe LARKIN Soap MFG.@- Bur rAco,N¥ 


hae of the TEETH 


2 is of great importance. 
? To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
Test 
deliciously flavored 


Rupifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 
Address 


SE. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


| (Chapoteaut’s Wine of Peptone). 


| ATYPICAL 

: NUTRITIVE 
STIMULANT. 
This delicious alimentary wine 


contains chemically pure Peptone or Ba 
digested beef, which is easily assim- [Rg 
ilated when no other solid or liquid fy 
food will remain in the stomach. 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


is distinctly indicated in constitutional 
weakness or lack of digestive power, 
for the aged, Anzemic, Dyspeptic and & 
Conyalescent patients, and to sustain BM 
the patient’s energies in Diabetes, } 
Consumption, Tumors, Cancers, 
Ulceration of the Stomach and all 
wasting diseases. : 
Pharmacien 


Fy CHAPOTEAUT de 17° Classe, Paris. 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


| May ‘be obtained Druggists & : 


from all 


E, FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK, 


A Positive cure for 


Coughs, Bronchitis and 


all affections of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest, 


- 


ott Sate ah Son's 
@ 
: 


‘Adamson’s 
| Botanic 
{Cough Balsam 


Me Riedel s 00a CO. 


oe 


It loosens the cough, 
clears the lungs, allays ir- 


ritation and leaves the 
organs sound and well. 
> 


Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 
E Sold by all Druggists. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOY. 23, 


The leader, Mrs. Perley Morse, read a por- 
tion of Christ’s prayer for His disciples in 
the sixteenth chapter of John and spoke of 
God’s willingness to answer prayer. <A letter 
was read from Mrs. Clara Meyers of London 
asking prayer for the women of Madagascar 
in the present crisis in that country. ‘‘The 
queen’s throne there was founded on our 
common Bible, and she led her subjects to 
turn from idols to serve the living God. Now 
the French tbreaten to overwhelm the poor 
Novas with a military force, having despoiled 
them of their money these past years ”’ 

Mrs, A. C. Thompson told a touching story 
related to her years ago by Rev. Mr. Ellis of 
the persecution of the Madagascar Christians. 
At one of his meetings with them he advised 
that no hymns should be sung, since it might 
reveal them to their enemies. They would 
not omit this part of their worship, but they 
sang with their faces almost on the floor that 
the sound might not be heard outside. Prayers 
were offered for the women of Madagascar. 

Mrs. Capron emphasized two passages: ‘‘ He 
will show you things to come” and ‘‘ He shall 
take of Mine and shall show it unte you.’’ 
As in the early morning all are anxious for 
the news of the day, so weas Christians should 
seek news from heaven through the Holy 
Spirit. We should never be willing to turn 
from Him to the duties of the day until our 
hearts are touched by some fresh message. 
Mrs. C. L. Goodell spoke of what had just 
been said asa picture of the daily life of our 
missionaries. 


Morley Nichols, formerly an active Seether in 
the Berkshire Branch of the board and who 
has been a missionary in China for several 
years. She told how impossible it would be 
to make women in China understand sucha 
gathering as this meeting, and it was equally 
impossible to make people here understand 
the condition of women in China. First, their 
poverty was almost beyond description. Ten 
dollars would probably cover the total value 
of an ordinary Chinese house and furniture, 
and five cents a day the cost of a woman’s 
food and clothing. A girl had been taken 
from her school because she had been prom- 
ised wages amounting to twenty cents a 
month. It was an opportunity not to be 
neglected. Second, they were so much in the 
power of Satan. He is worshiped as a god by 
thousands with fire-crackers and processions 
innumerable. Third, they.are bound down 
by a mass of superstition, which so enters into 
their daily lives that they are slaves to a ter- 
rible bondage. Yet these people are suscepti- 
ble to the gospel. It is not easy for them to 
accept its teachings, and the mass of the peo- 
ple have no desire for it, but there are many 
earnest Christians among them. 


CHARLES DICKENS’sS SON.—Charles Dickens has 
written for the forthcoming volume of the Youth’s 
Companion a series of reminiscences of his famous 
father. The same volume will also contain an arti- 
cle on Lord Tennyson Among Children, by Theo- 
dore Watts, the celebrated critic of the London 
Atheneum; and still another article on Bismarck’s 
Boyhood, by Sidney Whitman, one of the few Eng- 
lishmen who have the privilege of an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with the famous German states- 
man. 


HOOpD’s SARSAPARILLA, acting through the blood, 
reaches every part of the system, and in this way 
positively cures catarrh. 


NATURE and science combined—Pond’s Extract. 
Examine closely. see that you buy the genuine. 


USE “DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING” 
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A FEARFUL COUGH 


Speedily Cured by 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“My wife was oO: 
suffering from a O38 
fearful cough, ae 
which the best 9: 
medical skill pro- 08 


curable was una- ye 
ble to relieve. We o3 
did not expect O3 
that she could long o: 
survive; but Mr. 93 
R. V. Royal, dep- Os 
uty surveyor, hap- oO: 
pened to be stop- oO: 
ping with us over night, and having a O: 


bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral with 
him, induced my wife to try this remedy. 
The result was so beneficial, that she 
kept on taking it, till she was cured, 
She is now enjoying excellent health, 
and weighs 160 pounds.”—R. S. HUMPH- 
RIES, Saussy, Ga. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
90999999999999999900990090: 
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Are out of the question when tortared and 
disfigured with Eczema and other itching, 
burning, and irritating skin and scalp dis- 
eases. A Single Application of the 
CUTICURA REMEDIES will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and permanent cure. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLYENT, $1. Porrer DRUG 


AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
4a“ How to Cure Baby’s Skin Diseases,” free. 


" Peter Moller’s 
Wlorwegian Cod Liver Cit 


MOLLER’S Cod Liver Oil, prepared hy an improved 
process, which is the result of years of scientific in- 
vestigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 


because itis the Most Agreeavle, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can 
be Continuously Administe ‘red without causing gas- 
tric disturbances. Prfun in flat, oval bottles, sealed 
and dated. Forsale ly all rightly- -stocked druggists. 


{ W.H. Schieffel'n & Co., N. Y., Sole Agents. 
Jiiehliaceaniiamnciemiamr Rac IN 


Also Gluten Dyspeq 


and Patent Bisc Pastry Flour. 
nrivalefin A Europe. 
Pamphlets g ples Free. 


Write Farwell g i. ,N.Y., U.S, Ae 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE suG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REV. H. S. HARRISON. 


Congregational circles in Chicago were greatly 
shocked last Thursday morning to hear of the sud- 
den and terrible death at La Grange, a suburb of 
the city, of Rev. H.S. Harrison, editor and proprie- 
tor of the Advance. Returning trom his work in 
the city Wednesday evening, alighting from the 
wrong side of the train and climbing the guard gate 
in order to reach his home the sooner, he was struck 
by the fast mail and instantly killed. He leaves a 
wife, two little girls and many friends to mourn his 
untimely death. Mr. Harrison was a man of fine 
business ability, wide information and interested 
in everything connected with the establishment of 
the kingdom of God on earth. He was intensely 
loyal to the seminary of which he was a graduate, 
to the First Church of which be had been an 
honored and most useful member, and to the City 
Missionary Society of which he was a director and 
treasurer and to which he had given earnest and 
very valuable labor. While making his paper an 
organ for the conservatives rather than the liberals 
of the denomination, he was ready to support every 
effort which he believed had the good of menat heart. 
Few men have been more truly the architects of their 
own fortunes than he. Without the advantages of 
a college education, he had managed by hard work 
to secure a fine education, to prove himself an ex- 
cellent minister, and in his later life to demonstrate 
his ability both to care for the finances and the 
policy of a great religious paper. 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 

’ the prices annexed. 

The Century VMECM PARTI)» 2 si uiclatsin’o aln'ale(e eis sisieicieiaipaisivie e's $3.60 

Harper’s Magazine............. Fi 

Atlantic Monthly.. i 


Scribner’s Magazine. 
Harper’ s Weekly 


Bazar. 3.25 
Public Opinion.. 2.50 
Harper’s Youn 1.60 
St. Nicholas..... 2.60 
SUERTE NOTED H Yc cab en uly o a''cicle vacitinnecensesee ceases 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 


SINGERS and artists generally are users of 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness and throat irritations. They afford in- 
stant relief. Avoid imitations. 


If Boys want Scroll ‘Saws it indicates that they are of 
a mechanical turn of mind, and can learn to use them 


to advantage. While sawing is a better exercise than 
any kind of play, it contents the boys to stay at home, 
cultivates their tastes, and makes their hands skillful 
for any artistic or mechanical employment which they 
wish to follow in after years. It will thus insure them 
a comfortable support if they have no other trade or 
profession. 

‘We can give the names of many thousands who have 
turned these saws to great profit during the past ten 
years. 

We sell the best foot-power saw (called the No. | 
Rogers) with Drilling Attachment, Blower, Tools and 
Designs, for $3.50, The Goodell Lathe, as seen in tbe 
above cut, costs $12.00, with Scroll saw Attachment and 
all necessary tools and designs. Weare nowthe Head- 
quarters for all slapp in the Scroll-sawing line, inelud- 
ing Foot and Hand Machines, Star Saw Blaues, Designs 
of every kind, Wood, Clovk Movements, etc. Send 
money. with order for what you want, or buy from bard- 
ware dealers. Circulars with full particulars sent to 
any address on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 93 Reade St., N. Y. 
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JACKETS, 


CAPES, 


Seal, American Sable, 


length, with extra full-sweep. 


Caps and Cloves. 


and Astrakhan. 


stock of choice goods. 
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ineraons 


SOT45 Summer Bt, 
Aldjoining €. oun Co. BOSTON. 


ALASKA SEAL AND PERSIAN. 


With Extra Large French Sleeves 4nd Prince Albert 
Coat Back, all sizes and lengths, 
From $120 and upwards. 


Alaska Sable, P 7 
Astrakhan and Genuine Monkey, 24 to 36 inches in 


Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Overcoats. Coachmen’s Capes, 


Robes, Rugs and | Mats in great variety. 


CLOTH CAPES, 


Lined with Real Russian Squirrel, 


Velvet and Cloth Garments in the latest styles, from 
the leading foreign and domestic makers. 
We invite critical examination and comparison of our large 


pterhahional 


Company 
5945 Hummer Pt., 
Adjoining C.F Hovey & Co. BOSTON. 
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Persian, 


American Sable 
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ORGANS ror CHURCH, 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ is the recognized 


OF THE WORLD. 


STANDARD 


CHAPEL, «>» HOME. 


pipe organs, 


The Liszt Organ with 545 reeds (equivalent to 
organ) and with Full Set of Thirty Pedals, is decidedly superior to smail 


545 pipes in a pipe 


100 styles of Organs, from $27 to $1 ,400, regularly manufactured. 


Illustrated Catalogue and full particulars sent free. 


Masons Hamlin 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


KANSAS CITY. 


How Is Your House 
Being Warmed 
This Cold Weather ? 


If ory why not learn what the 
MAGEE FURNACE would do for you in 
added comfort and lessened coal bills? 


We send descriptive circular with refer: 
ences free of charge and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction in every particular. The . 


MAGEE 


BOSTON HEATER 


for WARM AIR ONLY, and the MAGEE 
COMBINATION HEATER here shown, each 
received The Highest Award at World’s 
Fair, Chicago. 


WHEN YOU NEED A RANGE 
DON’T FAIL TO SEE THE 


9F9SO9O000OO 09490909 00000000 FOCOOSOOO? 


$eeverw Fiuagrate ces ces sensorersotosesencee sects 


MAGEE GRAND. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
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MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 


PN PNGEN ANN ERDPNSPAG PSA ANRARGAPLIMUSPN SPN PMA MY 


242 Water St., New York me: 


86 Lake Street, Chicage 
Vivien oot Ng Teteepowsey er eeepeereeNeees: 


OF WIT.” GOOD 
WIFE, YOU NEED 


SAPOLIO 
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HARTFORD SOHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY. 


One of the interesting events of the year 
is the founding of a school of sociology, under 
President C. D. Hartranft, by the Society 
for Education Extension of Hartford, Ct. 
The course is to extend over three years and 
to prepare for the degree of doctor of sociol- 
ogy. Though designed primarily for post- 
graduate work, only those possessing a col- 
lege education or its equivalent being allowed 
to compete for a degree, the courses are open 
to all, men and women alike, on payment of 
#50, the full tuition fee. The first year, in- 
tended as preparation for future work, offers 
such topics as the encyclopedia and philoso- 
phy of sociology, the family, considered in all 
its aspects, heredity, the status of woman, 
population, ethnology, the growth of cities, 
municipal problems, food, shelter, dress, his- 
torically and scientifically considered, and 
Sanitary science. In the second year the sub- 
jects will be the spiritual forces of society, as 
art and religion, the competitive forces, as oc- 
cupations and inventions, the relational forces, 
treating of organization, employers and em- 
ployed, and the recuperative forces, including 
recreation. The third year will cover sociol- 
ogy proper, with a full consideration of the 
deteriorative forces and the remedies for each. 
The work is carried on largely by lectures 
given in Case Memorial Library, Hartford 
Seminary. Examinations are held on read- 
ings assigned under each topic, and each week 
a sociological conference is conducted for the 
purpose of studying practical problems. 

The faculty is made up almost entirely of 
Specialists, about thirty in number, from some 
of the most prominent colleges and universi- 
ties of the country, including Professor Bas- 
com of Williams, Professors Chapin, Wilson 
and Jameson of Brown, Professor Willcox of 
Cornell, Prof. Austin Abbott of New York, 
Dr. 8. W. Dike, Professor Ward of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Professor Bemis of Chicago, Pro- 
fessors: Libbey and Sloane of Princeton, Pro- 
fessors Rowe and Falkner of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Professor Mason of the Na- 
tional Museum and Mrs. Alice F. Palmer. 

The school has in view four objects: re- 
search, for the purpose of forming a center 
for the study of the laws that underlie all 
social phenomena; instruction, to train a body 
of competent teachers and reformers; publi- 
cation, for the issuing of literature that will 
be scientific and popular; practical applica- 
tion, for testing the conclusions reached. 

Such, in brief outline, is the Hartford 
School of Sociology, a pioneer in the work, 
which must of necessity engage more atten- 
tion during the next generation. Like all 
movements in their infancy, the school is 
small, but it deserves the loyal and hearty 
support of all who long to see the day when 
society will be regenerated and brought into 
subjection to the principles of the gospel. 


E. W. C. 
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REMARKABLE preservation is a characteristic of 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. Al- 
ways the same; is perfectly pure; entirely whole- 

- Some; free from substances foreign to pure milk. 
A perfect product accomplished by a scientific 
process. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB TOURS TO FLORIDA.—Ar- 
rangements have been made for the first time by 
Raymond & Whitcomb for a series of tours to 
Florida and Cuba, and also to Florida only. Par- 
ties will leave Boston for the “land of flowers” 
Jan. 10 and 24 and extended visits are to be paid 
to all of the favorite winter resorts, with prolonged 
stays at the Hotel Ponce de Leon, the Tampa Bay 
Hotel and the new Hotel Royal Poinciana at Palm 
Beach, the home of the pineapple and the cocoanut. 
The rail journeys are to be made in special Pullman 
vestibuled trains with dining-cars. Five parties 
are to return North with escort,and the tickets 
may be used returning independently on any train 

_ until May 31. An opportunity to remain in Florida 
throughout the winter without sacrificing any ad- 
vantage is thus provided. The Cuba parties will 
sail from Port Tampa and pass a week in Havana. 
A descriptive circular can be obtained of Raymond 
& Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 
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FOR WEAK WOMEN. 


A discovery of 
Value, 


Priceless 


What Gives One Woman Advantage Over 
Another ? 


How to be Master of Yourself and Look 
Your Best. 


Shakespeare says: 
never felt a wound.” 

How often it happens that weak, nervous, 
suffering women are the subjects of ridicule 
by friends, who, being well themselves, can- 
not understand such feelings in others. Yet 
there is no more terrible suffering than that 
resulting from nervousness, and it is the most 
prevalent of all complaints. 

The most frightful tortures haunt the mind; 
the person is in constant dread of impending 
evil; sleep refuses to come, and the merest 
trifles cause worry and anxiety. Thoughts 
of insanity develop, and the poor sufferer 
feels weak, tired and unable to do anything. 
There are sometimes faintness and sinking 
at thestomach, loss of appetite, coated tongue, 
and lack of interest in society and daily affairs. 
Miss Nettie Richards, of Livermore Falls, 
Maine, says: ; 

“For two years I had hysterics, 
fearfully nervous. 
day, and was in a terrible condition. 
limbs were cold all the time. 


“He jests at scars that 


and was 
I would have them every 
My 
I could not 


MISS NETTIE RICHARDS, 


Sleep nights and had no appetite. My nerves 
were in a frightful state, and I was very weak. 

““T could not walk but what it put me out 
of breath. Itried medicines and doctors, but 
they did me no: good. One day a friend 
wished me to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
aud nerve remedy. 

“ After taking three bottles of this wonder- 
ful medicine I was in perfect health. I think 
it a splendid medicine, and would advise 
everybody to try it.” 

To look well and feel well you want strong 
nerves and good blood. They are quickly, 
surely and permanently made by Dr. Greene’s 


.Nervura blood and nerve remedy. It is doing 


wonderful work among the sick and suffering. 
It will cure you also. You need just such a 
remedy. 

It is the discovery of Dr. Greene, of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most suc- 
cessful specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases. You can consult him free, personally 
or by letter. 


—ELY’S CREAM BALWMi—Cleanses the Nasal 
fe Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammatio: 
the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and Cures 


Gives Relief at once for Cold in Head. 


Apply into the Nostrils. 
50c. 


ruggists or by mail. ELY BROS, 8, 66 Warren 8t., N. Y. 
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“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Portsu.” 


Grand National Prize at Paris, y 
of 16,600 francs to 7. LAROCHE. % 


QUINA-LAROGHE, 


i 
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% HIGHLY | For 
< ENDORSED Stomach 
2 bythe medical Ae affections, 
faculty of = Loss of Ap- 
> Paris. An$ petite,Men- 


= tal Depres- 
;|\sior, Poor- 
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Blood, 
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Ague, 
Retarded « 
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cence. 


PARIS: 29 rue Drouot. 
< E. FOUGERA &CO. , AGENTS FORTHE U.S. 


j 30 North William St, Noes 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

}| Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
\| New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
} devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief, They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


stitution for the thoroughly effective ana perfectly 
Peentific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
We have never failed to effect a perma: 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. BF. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual bea a Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EnwARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y. 


RB TH] § SF $ ngoDaysTrial 
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cure effected. Send for SRS care men catalogue. 
EGULESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Il. 
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For 1895 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


During its 80th year will sustain its reputation as a 
Strong, Broad, Readable, 
Family Religious Newspaper. 


(Carefully Pianned, Closely Ed= 
2 ited, Filled with Varied, Timely, 
| Interesting Matter. 


Each Week’s 
Issue 


A Glimpse of the Year to Come. 


Only a hint can be given of large and far-reach- 
ing plans, which include, among many other valua- 
ble features : 


Illustrated Interviews with prominent English and 
' American preachers, scholars and leaders in 
Christian activities. 
Every one likes to learn about the surroundings, 


methods of work and personal traits of the men who 
are living forces in the world of thought and action. 


Closet and Altar. A new department designed to 
aid the spiritual life. 

In these days of hurry and bustie multitudes of 
Christians yearn for quiet moments and food for the 
inner life. 

The World We Live In. Four articles by Mrs. Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford descriptive of the changing 
seasons. 

No one surpasses Mrs. Spofford in her ability to open 


our eyes, not only to the glories of the natural world, 
but to its spiritual suggestiveness. 


The Religious Life of Various Classes. 


Accurate delineation of the peculiar difficulties which 
people im different walks of life encounter ought to 
promote a wider sympathy. 
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Our Benevolent Societies, from a fresh point of 
view—a series of illustrated articles. 
We hear much about the work and workers in home 
and foreign fields, but the men and women in the re- 


spective offices who plan and oversee the work, and the 
methods of administration, are not so well understood. 


The Literary Approach to the New Testament. 
Three articles by Prof. F. K. Sanders. 
Dr. Sanders, President Harper’s successor at Yale, 
excels in the power to popularize the methods and re- 


sults of Biblical criticism and to make them of service 
to the average Bible student. 


Prof. A. B. Bruce on Practical Problems of the 
Christian Life. 
Certain pressing questions touching Christian living 


will be vigorously handled by the able and venerated 
Scotch teacher. 


Stories and Sketches. More fiction of the highest 
grade from writers of world-wide reputation. 


Illustrations. A constant increase in number and 
variety—portraits, pictures of public buildings, 
historic shrines, notable groups. 


Prayer Meeting Helps. Special attention to this 
department, including Editorial Exposition of 
the topic and Pastors’ Suggestions—the latter 
from ministers in active service, who know how 
to secure a wide-awake prayer meeting. 


Oriental Letters. By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
editor-in-chief of the Congregationalist. 


These will be the ripe fruit of the projected Congre- 
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gationalist’s Towr, and will be uncommonly rich and val- 
Lea in their descriptions of Bible and missionary 
ands. 


Mothers in Council—a new feature in the Home 
Department. 


Here mothers can exchange views and experiences 
pertaining to the best development of the child’s whole 
nature, and find suggestions for mothers’ meetings and 
similar gatherings. In addition to the more practical 
consideration of these subjects there will be articles by 
experts treating the questions involved from the point 
of view of philosophy, science and education. 


Improvement in Every Department— Editorial, 
Staff Correspondence (which covers already the 
great world-centers, and will be especially 
strengthened as respects England and Scotland), 
Home, Literature, Church News, Progress of the 
Kingdom, Y. P.S.€.E., Explanation of the Sun- 
day school lesson, etc. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS: Prof. George P. Fisher, Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn, Rey. R.F. Horton, Prof. N.S. 
Shaler, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Rey. P.S. Moxom, 
D.D., Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, Rev. G.L. Walker, 
D.D., Prof. Marcus Dods, Rev. James Stalker, 
D.D., Rev. James Denney, D.D., Rev. A. H. 
Quint, D.D., Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Kate Upson Clark, Prof. R.T. Ely, 
H. W. Mabie, Prof. B. C. Blodgett, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D.D., Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, D.D., 
“Susan Coolidge,” ‘‘Ian Maclaren,’”’ Prof. Bliss 
Perry, ‘‘Octave Thanet,’ Anna L. Dawes, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., and many others. 


THE Book of the Year for Bible Students 


Walker's Comprehensive Concordance, 


THE Paper for all Congregationalists 


IS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST: 


Our 


Ae 


a 


The first, in half leather, costs $3.00.) We offer 
proposition | The second, for one year, costs $3.00. 


BOTH 


o $4.50 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance. 


THE PERFECT TEXT FINDER! 


It is a concordance pure and simple. 
arrangement. its references are in strict Biblical order. One alphabet for all words, including proper 
names. All proper names are accented. By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and 
facility in examination are secured. 50,000 more references than Cruden’s, besides substituting im- 
portant words for unessential ones. Compact and of a size handy for use. Well printed, on good 


paper; strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 980 pp., Price, Half Leather, $3.00. 
$ 6 ] () () 


The Congregationalist, in the judgment of competent critics and of its own contemporaries, has no superior as an able, 
all-round, religious family newspaper. 

Valuable to any Christian, The Congregationalist has special claims on members of the denomination which it has so 
long and creditably represented. In every forward step in journalism it has been a pioneer. 

The Congregationalist readers find in each issue something especially suited to their own life and work. They get also 
a broad outlook, a large amount of general information, a mental quickening, and a spiritual uplift. 


The Congregationalist, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Based on the Authorized Version. Rigidly alphabetical in 


Another { Walker’s Concordance FREE to an old Subscriber 
proposition (who sends, with his renewal, ONE NEW subscriber, 
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FORK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


DECKER 
' BUILDING 


ie 
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re FREE Pamphlets FREELY mailed 
a to all applicants. 


am s vs HEALTH FOOD CO.’S 
oy © es OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 
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HEAD OFFICE, 61 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 199 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 


i amas th 


ms Fifth Ave and S oe sy 


No. 1, FOR ADULTS, FIFTY CENTS. 
No. 2, FOR BABIES, FIFTY CENTS. 


The Surest, Simplest, Safest Remedy on Earth, 


No purgatives, no cathartics, no laxatives to destroy the stom- 
ach, but strengthening, upbuilding local nutrition. 
FIFTY CENTS, FREE BY MAIL. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


roopca.} 6! Fifth Ave., NEW YORK and 199 Tremont St., BOSTON, 


OQ Pamphlets mailed free. 
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Leading Books of the Holiday Scason. 


HYPATIA; 


Or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
Portrait of the Author. Two Volumes. 


By CHaRLes KINGSLEY. 


TWILIGHT LAND. 
Written and Illustrated by Howarp PyuE, Author of ‘‘The 
Wonder Clock,’’ ‘“‘Pepper and Salt,’’ ‘‘Men of Iron,” etc. 
8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, $2.50. 


THE STORY OF BABETTE. 


By Rurn McEnrery Sruart, Author of ‘A Golden Wedding,’’ | 


etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Illustrated from Drawings by Witti1Am Marry Jonnson, and with 
8vo, Ornamental, Silk Binding, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. $' 


700. (In @ Bow.) 
PORTRAITS IN PLASTER. 
From the Collection of LAURENCE Hurron. With 72 Illustrations. 
Large Paper, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $6.00. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. 
By Georek WILLIAM CurTIS, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE. 


A Story. By Cuartes DupLey Warner, Author of ‘A Little Journey in the World,” ete. 


Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 


8vo, Ornamental, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


‘«¢HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” FOR 1894. 
Volume XY. With about 800 Illustrations and 888 Pages. 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


CHAPTERS FROI1 SOME UNWRITTEN /1ElOIRS. 
By ANNE THACKERAY Ritcutie, Author of “ Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Browning,’’ ete. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. 

Riding to Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, Cricket, Club and 
University Athletics. Studies in English Sport, Past and 
Present. By CAspar W. Wuirney. Copiously Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 

WAYSIDE POEMS. 

By WALLACE Bruce, Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, $2.00. 


TRILBY. 


A Novel. By GEORGE pu Maurier, Author of ‘Peter Ibbetson.’’ With 120 [lustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1.75; Three-quarter Calf, $3.50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4.50. Edition de Luze. 


$10.00. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F. R. S. 
His Personal History. By Samurt SmiLtes, LL.D., Author of 
‘¢ Self-Help,” ‘‘ Character,’ ‘‘ Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philan- 
thropist,’’ etc. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


A Novel. By Wiriram Buiack, Author of ‘The Handsome 
Humes,’”’ ‘‘A Princess of Thule,’’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


One Volume, Full Vellum, 


A LITTLE ENGLISH GALLERY. 
By Louise IMoGEN GuUINEY. With Portrait. 16mo0, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.00. (In the Series ‘‘ Harper's American Essay- 
ists.’’) 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. 


Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of Women. By THEODORE 
Cuitp, Author of ‘‘Art and Criticism,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2,00. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE LEVANT. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Greece and Turkey, with Visits to the Islands of 


Rhodes and Cyprus, and the Site of Ancient Troy. By Tuomas W. Knox. 


mental, $3.00. 
IN OLD NEW YORK. 


By THomas A, JANVIER, author of ‘‘ The Aztec Treasure-House,”’ 


“The Uncle of an Angel,” etc. pp. xii., 285. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


A BREAD-AND-BUTTER MISS. 
A Novel. By GEoRGE PAstTon. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


FOUR ATERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
(Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia.) With many Illustra- 
tions. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly Ready.) 


Profusely illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By the Right Rev. Henry C. Porrer, D. D., the Rev. Bishop 
JoHN F. Hurst, D.D., the Rev. Joun Hat, D.D., and 


Others. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 
THE CHRISTMAS HIRELINGS. 
A Novel. By M. E. Brappon, Author of ‘‘The Venetians,’ 


“John Marchmont’s Legacy,”’ ete, Illustrated, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Post 8vo, 


HARPER’S LITTLE NOVELS. 


THE ROYAL IARINE. 

An Idyl of Narragansett Pier, By BRANDER MarrueEws. Illus- 
trated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00. 

AN AGITATOR. 

By CLEMENTINA BLACK. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1.00. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Illustrated. 
Ornamental, $1.00. 


Square 32mo, Cloth, 


ST. JOHN’S WOOING. 
By M. G. McCieLLtaAnp, Author of: ‘Oblivion,’ ete, 
trated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


Dlus- 


MINISTERS OF GRACE. 


By Eva Wirprr McGuasson, Author of ‘‘Diana’s Livery,’’ etc. 


Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


YS The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
A : Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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A Subscription to The Century. 


A Subscription to St. Nicholas. 7); 


The Century Dictionary. A gift that will 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names. 


Books of Travel. Across Asia on a Bicycle. The 


Edwin Booth. Recollections by 


Other Books of Biography. The Reign of| 


Art Books. English Cathedrals, by Mrs. Schuyler Van 
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The Century Co’s Christmas Suggestions. 


The leading feature for 1895 will be a 
richly illustrated Life of Napoleon 
written by Professor Sloane, of Prince- 
ton, the result of many years of study 
and research, verified by all the latest 
and best authorities. A new novel by 
Marion Crawford, one by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, papers on Washington in 
Lincoln’s time by Noah Brooks, sto- 
ries by all the leading writers, are 
among the features of the coming vol- 
ume. The subscription price is $4.00. 
New subscriptions should begin with 
November. Rudyard Kipling's first 
American story, ‘A Walking Delegate,” 
is in the Christmas number. 


unrivaled magazine for young folks has.just closed its most 
successful year. While their elders are reading Professor 
Sloane’s Life of Napoleon in THE CENTURY, young folks 
are to have in St. NICHOLAS a delightful story-life of the 
great Emperor, entitled, ‘‘A Boy ofthe First Empire,’ by 
Elbridge S. Brooks. More of Rudyard Kipling’s famous 
Jungle Stories arecoming. Five serial stories by well-known 
writers will be among the contents, and more Brownies by 
Palmer Cox. Everything is illustrated. A subscription costs 
$3.00, and the publishers will send a beautifully printed cer- 
tificate to those who wish to use the magazine as a Christmas 
present. Begin with November. 


be most welcome to any one. The great standard encyclo- 
pedic dictionary of the English-speaking world, without a 
rival in its special field. Now made complete by the issue 
of The Century Cyclopedia of Names, a supplemental vol- 
ume. Send ro cents for the richly illustrated pamphlet de- 
scribing it, with specimen pages. Sold only by subscription ; 
address the publishers. 


Complete in itself. A pronouncing and defining dictionary 
of proper names in geography, biography, mythology, fic- 
tion, art, archzeology, history, etc. In one magnificent vol- 
ume of 1100 pages. Sold only by subscription; address the 
publishers. 


story of the remarkable trip of two young American students. 
Richly illustrated, cloth, $1.50. The Mountains of California, | 
by John Muir, the California naturalist, of whom Emerson 
said, ‘‘ He is more wonderful than Thoreau."’ Illustrated, | 
cloth, $1.50. 


his daughter, Edwina Booth Gross- 
mann, with Mr. Booth’s letters to her 
and to his friends, giving a delightful 
glimpse of the great actor. Illustrated 
with photogravure reproductions of por- 
traits. Octavo, 300 pages, cloth, $3.00. 
Limited edition, 100 copies, octavo, on 
Holland paper, $12.50; Edition de 
Luxe, 50 copies, quarto, on Whatman 
paper, ‘25.00. 


Queen Anne. Delightfully written papers by Mrs. Oliphant | 
describing famous people of the days of Queen Anne. Full- 
page pictures printed in two colors. Magnificently bound, 
$6.00. The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson ($4.00), one 
of the most notable books of our generation. The Auto= 
biography of Tommaso Salvini ($1.50). The Women of the 
French Salons. By Amelia Gere Mason. Richly illustrated 
and printed in two colors, $6.00. 


Rensselaer. In handsome binding, $6.00. Thesame issued 
in the form of a handbook for tourists, cloth, $2.50; leather, 
$3.00. Old Italian Masters. Timothy Cole’s collection of 
sixty-seven engravings, with text by W. J. Stillman, $10.00. 
A few copies of the magnificent Portfolio of Proofs left,—125 


issued,— $175 each. 


ee 
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Poetry. Five Books of Song, by Richard Watson Gilder. 
A complete collection of Mr. Gilder’s poems. Illustrated, 
240 pages, cloth, $1.50. Poems Here at Home, by James 
Whitcomb Riley (zoth thousand), containing his best work. 
Cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.50. 


New Novels. When all the Woods are Green. A 


romance of primeval Canadian forests by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell; with portrait of the author. 430 pages, $1.50. 
A Bachelor Maid, a novel of contemporary New York so- 
ciety by Mrs. Burton Harrison, illustrated by Irving Wiles. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.25 


Small Books in Exquisite Bindings. 
P’tit Matinic’ and Other Monotones, by George Wharton 
Edwards. Stories of life on the Nova Scotia coast, illus- 
trated by the artist-author. Full sheep binding, with rich 
design, $1.25. Writing to Rosina, a novelette by William 
Henry Bishop. With illustrations. Bound in full stamped 
sheep, $1.00. Thumb-Nail Sketches. Quaint stories of ad- 
venture by George Wharton Edwards. In stamped sheep 
binding, $1.00. The Love of the World. A remarkable lit- 
tle book of religious essays by Mary Emily Case. $1.00, 


For Lovers of History. The Complete Works 


of Abraham Lincoln. The miscellaneous writings, letters, 
etc., of Lincoln; edited by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay; in 
two volumes, octavo, 700 pages each, from $10 00 to $15.00, 
according to binding. Abraham Lincoln: A History, by 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay—more than a life of Lincoln: a 
history of his times and of the Civil War. Sold only by subscrip- 
tion. Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. [he famous 
Century War Book, written by Grant and scores of great 
generals on both sides ; containing 1700 illustrations. Sold 
only by subscription ; address the publishers. 


Sor Boys and 
Girls, 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
Jungle Book. one 


of the great successes of the 
season. ‘‘ Nothing about ani- 
mals has been written to com- 
pare with it since A®sop’s 
Fables,”’ writes Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner. In beauti- A 
ful binding, with numerous il- (Esto OF) Soot 
lustrations, $1.50. (GOVERNMENT! 


ELBRIDGE S BROOKS 
The Century Book — 
for Young Americans. the story of the 


Government, by Elbridge S. Brooks, describing in attrac- 
tive story-form the visit of a party of bright young people 
to Washington, who investigate thoroughly the government 
of the United States. 200engravings. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Society of the Sons of the American Revolution; 
introduction by General Horace Porter. 250 pages, $1.50. 


Books by Mary Mapes Dodge. the tana 


of Pluck, Storiesand sketches for young folk about Holland, 
with some on other subjects. Richly illustrated, $1.50. When 
Life is Young. Verses for boys and girls. Illustrated, $1.25. 
Donald and Dorothy. New edition. Illustrated, $1.50. 


ape 


Other Books for Boys and Girls.. 


Imaginotions. ‘‘ Truthless Tales,’’ by Tudor Jenks. Richly 


illustrated, $1.50. Topsys and Turyys Number 2, by Peter 
Newell. A most surprising picture-book for young folks, 
$1.00. The Man who Married the Moon, by Charles F. 
Lummis. Instructive and entertaining. Illustrated, $1.50. 
Some Strange Corners of Our Country, by the same author, 


A book that every boy and girl in’America should read . 


($1.50). A New Brownie Book, ‘‘ The Brownies Around the 
World,” by Palmer Cox, $1.50. Artful Anticks. Humor- 
ous verse for young folks, by Oliver Herford, cleverly illus- 
trated by the author ($1.00). Toinette’s Philip, by Mrs. 
C. V. Jamison, the author of ‘‘ Lady Jane’’ Illustrated by 
Birch, $1.50. Lady Jane,— ‘‘a children’s classic.’’ Illus- 
trated by Birch, $1.50. Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. 
The twelve numbers of the past year, containing more than 
a thousand pages and as many pictures, in two handsomely 
bound volumes ($4.00). Walter Camp’s Book of College 
Sports. Anexpert’s ideas on foot-ball, etc. Illustrated, $1.75. 


Send to The Century Co., Union Square, New York, for complete catalogue. Ask to see The 
Century Co.'s books at the stores. Sold everywhere, or copies sent, post-paid, by the publishers. 
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CHRISTMAS BULLETIN 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 


By Rev. J. B. R. WALKER. 8vo, 
and simple. 


accented. 


Pp. 980. 


Cruden’s; important words substituted for unessential ones. 


paper, strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 


Cloth, $2.00; half leather, $3.00, Based on the authorized version. 
One alphabet for all words; rigidly alphabetical in arrangement; references in strict Biblical order; proper names 
By ingenious variation of type great clearness and facility in examination are secured. 


A concordance, pure 


50,000 more references than 


Compact and of a size handy for use. Well printed, on good 


The Days of Prince [laurice. 


By Mary O. Nutrine, author of ‘‘ William the Silent.”? Pp. 362. 


Netherlands threw off the yoke of Spain is here related in a clear and picturesque, though condensed, manner. 
ing book for young people and should find a place in every Sunday school and general library. 


Price $1.50. The history of the last years of the war in which the 
It is an inspir- 
It will be useful as a text-book 


for students of this interesting period, and the general reader will enjoy its clear aad vivid statements of the way in which the 


Netherlanders fought for their freedom, 


The Story of the Pilgrims. 


By Rev. MorToN DexTER. Pp. 358. Price $1.25. 


been accessible which gave in a small compass the history of these early Independents. 


The story of the Pilgrims is a fascinating one, but until now no readable book has 


In this book the essential facts are 


given in a way both scholarly and popular, and the book will be an especially valuable one for the Scrooby Clubs which are 
being formea so widely among young people for the study of denominational] history and polity. 


Father Eells. By 
Rev. Myron EELLSs, 
D. D. Pp. 336. Price 


Our country owes much to 
the band of missionaries 
who saved Oregon and 
Washington to the United 
States, both for their politi-* 
cal and for their sociat 
services. Among these mis- 
sionaries the vame of Cush- 
ing Eells stands next to that 
of the martyr Whitman. 
The story of his life has 
been cold by his son in such 
a@ way as to bring out the 
marked traits of his char- 
acter. A volume of great 
value and interest. 


Garret Grain. By 
Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
Pp. 836. Price $1.25, 


A beautiful story, which 
tells of the wonderfully 
fortunate household which 
lived in the House Blessed. 
The head of the house was 
a plain farmer, a rarely 
beautiful character, whose 
love and Christian echar- 
ity toward all whom he 
could help and ennoble have 
their due influence, and the 
boys and girls, eight of 
them, grew up to be noble 


BRADFORD COTTAGE. 
men and women. 


FROM 


Snowed In. By Wixuis Boyp ALLEN. Piice $1.00. 


Whatever My. Allen writes is sure to find interested readers, and this book is 
no exception. A city boy in the country during the maple sugar season is sure of 
a good time, even though a heavy fall of snow prevented for a time much of the 
outdoor pleasure he had expected. It was not hard to find methods of amusement 
in sucha home as that where he was staying, and the trip did him a great deal of 
good in every way. 


The Dotty Series. By Kare W. and Erskine M. HAmiLron. 
‘* Dotty’s Christmas,’’ ‘+ Dotty’s Quest,” ‘‘ Like a Story,” 


“ How Billy Helped the Church,” ‘* Billy’s Motto,” ‘‘In Search . 


of @ Fortune.’’? 6 vols. 50 to 70 pages each. Price $2.00. 


Children who are just beginning to read for themselves will find these books 
exactly what they want. But children older and children younger, as wel! as many 
grown people, will thoroughly enjoy the humor and pathos of these delightful 
stories. 


M. E, DRAKE Pp, 

276, Price $1.25. 

Fanny was a home mis- 
siouary horse, and a guod 
one, though not without 
her faults. Her mistress 
has written her story, tell- 
ing of the sufferings which 
the horse shared with her 
master and mistress in try- 
ing to Jay the foundations 
of a Christian society m 
South Dakota. The story is 
a picturesque one, abound 
ing in vivid description, full 
of interest iu every way. 


St. Rockwells’ Lit- 
tle Brother. By 
Mrs HARRIET A, 
CuHEEVER. Pp, 400, 
Price $1.50, 


St. Rockwells was a pros- 
perous business manin New 
York, living in luxurious 
bachelor apartments ard 
appearing as one of the 
leading lights of the Con- 
fucins Club. ‘His little 
brother” was a street Arab, 
for whom he came to feel 
a deep responsibility. The 
book tells how he helped 
him to a better life. 


“STORY OF THE PILGRIMS.” 


Endeavor Chris. By IsaneLia T. Hopxins. Pp. 401. Price 


$1.50. 

Endeavor Chris was a waif. His mother died on a journey after giving him 
birth,and he was taken by friendly hauds and left in the eare of good Deacon 
Weatherby. How the boy grew up toa sweet and beautiful child, whose motto was 
“Pll endeavor,” the story tells in a most interesting way. Will rank as one of the 
most successful juveniles of the day. 


Jacky Lee; His Lessons out of School. 
CHEEVER. Pp. 286. Price $1.25. 


Jacky Lee was a small boy who learned a good many lessons in school, but it is 
those which he learned out of school which are here deseribed. They were of all 
sorts, but all very valuable to him. Jacky was not a model boy in all respects, but 
he had a good home, and the good influence of that did everything for him, 


By Mrs. HARRIET A. 


a are ; 5 Church Z 
Distinct, PS] IM 2... [ss RECORDS 
Courses Studies se ae 
Course I. C : Course III. Pilgrim Records for 
INTERNATIONAL ee oa Aner HISTORY OF Churches. 
LESSONS. ' : ISRAEL. CHURCH TREASURER’S BOOK (New). 
Church Register and Record (4 Sizes). 
: Littte Pileri Letters of Dismission and Other Forms. 
Baers PA P E RS The Mayflower. Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 
maa The Wellspring. Pilgrim Records for Sunday 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM, . THE MAYFLGWER, THE WELLSPRING, Schools. 


Edited by Miss Burnham. Gives 
two pages each week to the Sun- 
day-school lesson, and two pages 
. to pictures and stories. Mavy 

new features for 1895, 


Edited by Mrs, Julia M. Boynton, 
was first issued in 1886, and at 
once established itself in popular 
favor. Large pictures, short 
stories in clear, bold type. 


Established in 1844. 
Willis Boyd Allen. 
done with keen literary insight 
ana a wide sympathy with young 
people. 


Edited by 


His work is | Membership Roll. 


Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


Sunday Schoo! Record. 
Library Record. 
Library Card. 

Pilgrim Wallet. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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NEW BOOKS Just Published. 


ANDREW LANGS NEW FAIRY BOOK. SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S NEW BOOK. 
THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. WANDERING WORDS. 


Reprinted Papers from Various Sources. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., 
K.C.1.E., C.S.1., Author of ‘ Seas and Lands,” “The Light of Asia,’ etc. 
With 23 plates and 22 illustrations in the Text from Drawings by ben 

thee ee rok 4) oy eae satis the leading oe Boothby and from Photographs. 8vo, $5.00. 
ublications o e fall, anda large stare of holiday favoritism may be pledged to “It would be difficult to name a book more ; . ; 
aie f D ) suited for the general reader, in- 

i in advance, for its predecessors have hewn a path for it. terested in many men and things. There is something in it to please most kinds of 
Mr. Lang’s gracetul and prepossessing style presents these old and yet ever appetites. And everything, happily, is at first hand, and calculated to instruct as 

new tales in charming text, and the numerous full-page and smaller illustrations well as to entertain and charm ’’— Globe. 


by H. J. Ford are spirited and in complete harmony with the stories. Without it is 
one of the handsomest and within one of the most entertaining books the season 


can produce.”— Boston Time. FROM EDINBURGH TO THE ANTARCTIC. 


An Artist’s Notes and Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-93. By W. G. BURN MuRbDOCcCH. With a Chapter by W.S. Bruce: 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 22 plates and 82 illustrations in the text by 
€@.J. Ford. Cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN’S BOOKS Naturalist of the Barque “‘ Balzna,’’? With 2 Maps. 8vo, $5.00. 
; “A racy chronicle of a remarkable voyage. ... With its cheery good humor, its 
“Few writers of fiction who have appeared in England in the last decade have graphic narrative and its abundant illustrations it is sure to be a successful book 
i : pears r of the season.’’—North British Daily Mail. 
given their readers more satisfaction than Mr. Stanley J. Weyman, and no single 
writer of this number can be said to have approached him, much less to have A HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
equaled h i romanti i ; 4 . 
qualed him, in the romantic world of the historical novel. ... His literature is By J.C. VAN Dyk, L.H.D., Professor of the History of Art in Rutgers Col- 
good, so good that we accept it as a matter of course, as we do that of Thackeray 1 ety RnOPTincinles OMALK aC ATETOMA TE Sake leteen With 
and Scott... .”—Mail and Express, New York. CSE CEN petiole eran Shag a oi ie a 
frontispiece and 109 illustrations in the text. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
A Gentleman of France. Illustrated. $1.25. “ This is a most interesting and important work. It gives, in succinct and clear 
i style, the history of painting from the earliest times down to the present, and is 
Ity Lady Rotha. Illustrated $1.25. profusely illustrated with good pictures of the masterpieces of all ages. The work 
is intended for use as a text-book on the subject in schools and colleges and is 
Under the Red Robe. Illustrated. $1.25. admirably fitted in style and arrangement for the purpose. It isa most important 
‘ contribution to the historical literature of art and leaves little to be desired.”—New 
The House of the Wolf. Illustrated. $1.25. Orleans Picayune. 
NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. THE OLD CHURCH IN THE 
LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D. D. NEW LAND. 


By Henny Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C. L., LL D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. ee eree on eer BOL: AN the ees sig 
i od oh 5 NEST SMITH, M.A., Rector of the ( hurch 0 - 

Johnston, M.A., Vicar of All ee , Oxford, and the Rey. Robert J. Wilson, D.D., Warden of Keble MichacltandsAl Angels, Baltimore. Md., Examin- 
College. 4vols.,8vo. With Portraits and Illustrations. ing Chaplain to the Rishop of Maryland. With a 


Vols. I. and II., $9.00 neé. Preface by the Bishop of Maryland. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
Vol. ILL., $4.50 net (just published). c Wer BODIE b1) Bis? Hall 
New Book by Bishop Hall, 
“This volume deals with what may be considered, on the whole, the most important period of all in the his- Y : 


tory of the Oxford revival.’”’— Standard. THE VIRGIN MOTHER. 
THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN. SE NEATEGUTTIa In the Oeonelng Wichian Apa 


In Relation to Divorce and Certain Forbidden Degrees. By the Rey. HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, pesgce ra on Neen ai rash D., Bishop of 


D.D., Dean of Litchfield. Crown 8vo, $1.75. Vermont. 12mo, $1.25. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, pcstpaid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St., New York. 
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JAMES POTT & CO0.’S FALL LIST. 


Henry Drummond's New Scientific Work. ‘© In its treatment of the deepest problems of life this book 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. is a masterpiece.” 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.G.S. - THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 


Divine Providence in the Light of Modern Science. The 
Law of Development Applied to Christian Thinking and 
Christian Living. By Turoporre F, Sewarp, 12mo, 
cloth, 276 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Author of ‘‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ ete. 
Cloth, 8vo, 846 pages. Price, $2.00. 
Introduction. [. Evolution in General. II. The Missing 


Factor in Current Theories. III. Why was Evolution ; é : : : 
‘On its practical side the book is excellent, and is clearly 


the Method Chosen? [V. Evolution and Sociology. the work of one who feels deeply and rightly.”—Churchman. 
“This ig an epoch-making bouk.’’—Kingdom. “The book is able.”’”—N. Y. Times. 
‘Tne present volume bids fair to rival, if not surpass, the “The strong grasp of spiritual realities which the book 
interest of that book (Natural Law in the Spiritual World).”— evinces and the trustful, reverent spirit pervading every page 
Wesleyan Magazine. give it a wholesome and helpful character.”—Congregationalist. 


DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE’S NEW WORK. 


THE APOSTLES, THEIR LIVES AND LETTERS. 


2 vols. 12mo. Price, $1.50 per vol. Vol. I. Pentecost to Autumn A. D.55. With Epistles of James, Thessalonians, 
and Galatians. Ready Nov. 15. 
This work forms the second volume of New Testament Series of Hours with the Bible, Volume I. being 


THE GOSPELS. A COMPANION TO ‘THE LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, Maroon cloth. Price, $1.50 
“A mine and treasury of information, worth more than can easily be stated to preachers and all who wish to read the Gospels in- 
telligently.”—Literary World. 
“This first volume on the New Testament is very opportune, coming as it does just as we begin a twelvemonth’s study of the Life 
of Christ in the International Lessons Series.”—Convention Teacher. 


BY THE SAME AUTUOR. 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 
Hours with the Bible; or, the Scripture in the Light of Modein Discovery and Knowledge. By Rev. CUNNINGHAM 
-GEIKIE, D. D. An entirely new edition, largely rewritteu, printed on fine paper, 3,500 pp. and bound in cloth, gilt 


titles, etc. 6 vols. in a box. Price, $7.50. 
‘¢A whole library in itself. Beyond eriticism.’’—Churchman. 


Full catalogues of all our various departments sent on application. 


114 Fifth Avenue, near 17th Street, New York. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT! . 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED OXFORD TEACHERS’ 


BIBLE. 


Over 2,000,000 Copies of Former Editions Sold. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Noy. 9, 1893. 
“Tt is safe to say that this new edition probably is as nearly perfect 
as human learning and skill can render it at present. Allits 
well-known departments are admirably made up.” 


Now Ready! The New Edition 


OF THE 


“Genuine Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles, 


With New Helps, Maps and 
Illustrations. 


| The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


Containing many new features not 
found in other Teachers’ Bibles. 


100 Styles from $1.50 to $20.00. 


NEW LARGE TYPE BOOK JUST PUBLISHED. 


|| From Sunday-School Times : 
|| great success, and now presents such | 


|| hold. The publishers of chese Teach- 
|| ers’ Bibles deserve pe cncen ane for 
|) their appreciation of the nee 

| constituents, and for their enterprise 
|| in supplying these needs.” 


Philadelphia, June 9, 1894. 


“The ‘Oxford’ Bible has wou so 


improvements, that it will keepits firm 


s of their 


Examine the Title Page and 
take no other. 


Every Genuine Copy has this im- 
print on bottom of title page. 


OXFORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 
New York : 


33, East I7tn STREET. 


A Superbly Printed Edition in Long Primer Type. 
Size of Page only 7} x5} inches. 


THE LARGEST TYPE TEACHERS’ BIBLE in the smallest compass yet made. 


On fine white and the famous Oxford India paper at prices from $4.25 upwards. 


THE LARCEST TYPE 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Also an 


edition in Small Pica Type. 
TEACHERS’ 
ASK FOR THE CENUINE 


BIBLE PUBLISHED. 


“OXFORD” EDITION. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
33 East 7th Street (Union Square), New York. 
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SPLENDID HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
The Boys’ Book of the Season. 
J. MACDONALD OXLEY’s NEW BOOK. 


In the Wilds of the West Coast. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, author of ‘‘ Diamond 

Rock,” ‘‘Up Among the Ice Floes,’ ete. 12mo, 

handsomely bound in cloth extra and fully illus- 

trated, $1.50. | 

A book that all boys will appreciate, and those in 
search of wholesome and entertaining reading for 
young people will find this in every way suitable. 

A Notable New Book. 


Heroes of Israel. 

By WILLIAM G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL. D., author, of 

“A Manual of Bible History in ( onnection with 

the General History of the World.” With numer- 

ous illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

“Asa delineator of Scripture biography, strong and 
picturesque, thoroughly evangelical and scholarly, Dr. 
W.G Blaikie has already been widely read on this side 
of the sea. This new volume will find, as it certainly 
deserves, a cordial welcome in every pastor’s study. 
It ought to be placed in every chureh ay for such 
vigorous portrayals of character suggest themes of 
meditation of the highest promise to one inclined to be 
imaginative. These books make excellent ana helpful 

resents for superintendents and teachers during the: 

olidays.”—Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D. D., Pastor of 

N.Y. Presbyterian Church. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

CONTINUATION OF DR. CHAS. S. ROBINSON’ S 

’ LIFE OF SIMON PETER. 

Simon Peter; His Later Life and Labors.. 
By CHAS. 8. Ropinson, D. D. 12mo, neat cloth 
binding, fully illustrated, $1.25. 

Bu the same Author. 


Simon Peter; His Early Life and Times. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Kilgorman. 
A Story of Ireland in 1798. By TALBOT BAINES 
REED, author ot ‘‘ Follow My Leader,” ‘The Wil- 
loughby Captain,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 
New Book by [iss ANNIE H. SMALL. 


Suwarta, 
And Other Sketches of Indian Life. By Miss 
ANNIE H. SMALL, author of ‘ Light and Shade in 
Zenava Missionary Life,” etc. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 
Short sketches of some of the experiences and inci- 
dents of Zenana Missionary Life. 


Mark Marksen’s Secret. 
A Story. By JESSIE ARMSTRONG, author of “‘ Dan’s 
Little Girl,’ ‘A Shadow on the Threshold,” etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 


The A. L. 0. E. Thirty-five Volume Sun- 
day School Lib) ary. es] 

12mo, cloth, in neat wvoden case, $20.00. * 

A selection of thirty-five of the best books by the late 
A. L.O E.,in every way suitable for the Sunday School 
Library. Well printed, and attractively bound in cloth 
extra. Numerous illustrations, 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, New York. 


HUNT & EATON’S NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVELS IN THREE CONTINENTS. 


By JAMES M. BUCKLEY,LL. D. Fully illustrated. 
8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth. Gilt top, un- 
cut edges, $3.50. 


UP THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


By Hives C. PARDOE. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


12mo. 


LAND OF THE VEDA. 


By WILLIAM BUTLER, D.D. New edition. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


SKETCHES OF MEXICO. 


In Prehistoric, Primitive, Colonial and Modern 


Times. By JoHN W. BUTLER, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

OOWIKAPUN. 
By EGerTON R. YounG. Llustrated. .12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


THREESCORE YEARS AND BEYOND. 


By W. H. DE Puy,D.D. Newedition. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


For Mothers and Children. By EMILY HUNTING- 


TON MILLER. 
$1.00. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


THOUGHTS ON GOD AND MAN. 


Selections from the works of FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM ROBERTSON, “of Brighton.’ Edited by 
Joseph B. Burroughs, M.D. With portrait. 
Small1é6mo. Colorededges. Cloth, $1.00. 


EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Tracing every word of the text of the common 
English version of the Canonical books, and every 
occurrence of each word in regular order; together 
with a comparative concordance to the author- 
ized and revised versions, including the Amer- 
ican variations; also brief dictionaries of the 
Hebrew and Greek words of the original, with 
references to the English words. By JAMES 
STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 1 volume, quarto, 1809 


pages. 

Cloth, Tediedoess.tisevisc- tion sete ise setiehs $6.00 net. 
Half Russia, cloth sides...........0. cece eee 8.00 net. 
Half Turkey Morocco, extra strong........ 10.00 net. 


ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES, 1895. 
A guide to the study of the Sunday school lessons. 
By Jess—E LYMAN HURLBUT and ROBERT REM- 
INGTON DOHERTY. Fully illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


THE NINE BLESSINGS. 


By MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 
cents. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 
Selected and edited by ADELAIDE S. SEAVERNS: 
16mo. Cloth, $1.00; white and gold $1.25; flexible 
morocco, solid red under gold edges, boxed, $3.00. 


THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE 
CHURCH. 
By Mrs. MARY 
Cloth, $1.00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE. CHRIST. 
A study of Christian evidences. By BRADFORD 
PAUL RAYMOND, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, 85 cents. 


12mo. Cloth, 75 


J. CHISHOLM FOSTER. 12mo. 


THREE OF US: 
COSSACK, BARNEY, REX. 


By Mrs. Izora C. CHANDLER. Illustrated by the 
author. Crown 8vo. Appropriate cover design. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


MARTHA’S MISTAKES. 
By Mrs. M. E. BRADLEY. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


THE RAID FROM BEAUSEJOUR, 
AND HOW THE CARTER BOYS 
LIFTED THE MORTGAGE. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. ; 


SARAH DAKOTA. 
By Mary E. Q. BRUSH. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


THREE TIMES AND OUT. 


By Mary LOWE DICKINSON. Fully illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR THE SAKE O’ THE SILLER. 
By MAGGIE SWAN. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
85 cents. 


CORN FLOWER STORIES. 
Six volumes. Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, in 
box, $1.75. ’ 


GALA DAY BOOKS. 
Four volumes. By FRANCES ISABEL CURRIE. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, in box, $1.50. 


POLLY BOOKS. 


Five volumes. Fully illustrated. 12mo. 
in box, $1 50. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth, 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, in the United States, on receipt of price, by 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, - 


150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


at 
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Fleming H. Revell Company’s New Books. 


Chinese Characteristics. 


By Rey. Artuur H. Smiru. Second Edition, Revised. 


With 16 full-page original illustrations. 
cloth, $2.00. 


‘* Will do good service in giving to the world a true idea of 


‘Chinese character as it is.”— Congregationalist 


“Cannot be praised too highly.’’— The /ndependent, N. ¥. 

“Not only one of the ablest analyses and portrayals of the 
Chinese character, but on the whole one of the most judicial. 
Twenty-two years’ residence among the people, with command 
ot their language, has enabled Mr. Smith to see them as they 


are.”—The Nation. 
“A completely trustworthy study.”—The Advance. 


“Combines rare insight into facts with clear and forcible 
forms of expression. Most delightful reading.”—A. 7. Pierson, 


DD. 


Among the Tibetans. 


By IsABpeLLA Birp BisHor, author of ‘ Unbeaten 
Illustrated by Edward Whym- 


Tracks in Japan.”’ 
per. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“This volume is as fresh and striking as was Miss Isabella 
Bird’s first notable venture, the much appreciated ‘ Unbeaten 


‘Tracks in Japan.’ ’’—The N. ¥. Times. 5 


The Meeting-Place of Geology and 
History. 
By Sir J. WILLIAM DAwsoN, author of ‘‘ The Earth 
and Man,” etc. Lllustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“Tn this bvok, which is a reproduction of the Lowell 
Lectures of 1894, Sir Wilham Dawson shows how sci- 
ence confirms and illustrates the teaching of Holy 
Writ. A number of fine engravings illustrate fossil re- 
mains of early humanity.”—Philadelphia Ledyer. 


The Cartoons of St [lark. 
By ROBERT F. HORTON, D.D. 12mo, buckram, $1.50. 


“One of the freshest, most vigorous books we have 
read for many a day. Dr. Horton has contemplated 
the scenes and pictures of the Seecnd Gospel, until the 
veil of centuries has fallen away.’—The I/ndependent, 
London. 


Ten-Minute Sermons. 
ByliRev. W. RoBperTsoN NICOLL, M.A., editor of 
kh The Expositor, The British Weekly, ete. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


In sympathetic touch with modern thought.’’— Lit- 
erary World, London. 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Ave. 


8vo, 


From “Chinese Characteristics,” 


God’s World, 
And Other Sermons. By Rey. B. FAY MILLs. 
cloth, $1.25. 
“He makes no special appeal to the emotions, but in 
a manly way reasons with men of‘ righteousness, tem- 
perance and judgment to come.’ He presents the sim- 


ple truth, and trusts to that to do the work.’—The 
Lvangelist. 


12mo, 


Joseph Hardy Neesima, 

Founder of Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan. By 
Rey. J. D. Davis, D.D. With 16 illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“No man or woman can read this book without a 
positive addition to heart-wealth.”— The Missionary Re 
view of the World. 

Essential Christianity. 

By Rev. HuGa PRIcE HUGHES, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

A series of 20 explanatory sermons, by the author of 


' “Social Christianity,” ‘ Ethical Christianity,” ete. 


CHICAGO: 148-150 Madison St. 


A Gift of Peace, 


' And Loving Greetings for 365 days. By Rose Por- 
TER. 
$1.25; cloth, $1.00. 

Uniform with the very successful ‘‘ Gift of Love,” 
of which the Lutheran Observer said: 


“The title of this dainty volume aptly describes its character. 
It has a Scripture text, with an appropriate stanza of poetry 
and comment for each day, and thus constitutes an excellent 
manual of devotion.” 


Long 18mo, silk, boxed, $1.75; white cloth, 


Before He Is Twenty. 


Five Perplexing Phases of the Boy Question consid- 
ered. With portraits of the authors. 
gilt top, 75 cents. 

j The ‘“ phases” and authors are: 


The Father and His Boy 

When He Decides 

The Boy in the Office . ; 
His Evenings and Amusements 
4 Looking Towarda Wife. - 


‘All contribute from their best thought, practical ideas and 
» kindly counsel for the tiding over of that critical period in a 
? boy’s life which leaves him on the threshold of manhood. Par- 
ents ano son may profit by a peiusal of these ‘phases, 
Public Opinion. 


16mo, cloth, 


4 Robert J. Burdette 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
4 Edward W. Bok 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


Try soe 


At Mother’s Knee. 
The Mother’s Holy Ministry with Her Children in 
the Home. By Rev. J. M. P. Orts, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


‘A lovely nursery book to aid Christian mothers in 
their most sacred duties with their little ones. It is a 
pious thought, beautifully embodied.”—W. Y. Observer. 


The Present and Future Tenses of the 
Blessed Life. 
By Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 2 volumes, in special 
holiday bindings of white cloth, with gold and ink 
stampings and silk inlay, in box, $1.50. 


“ We take up with eagerness whatever bears the name 
of this author.’’—The Standard. 


Pictures from Bohemia. 
By JAMES Baker. Profusely illustrated. ‘‘ Pen and 
Pencil” Series, No. 24. 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, 
boxed, $3.20. 


“The book is charming. We bave read it with con- 
tinuous iuterest.”—T7he NV. ¥. Herald. 


TORONTO: 140-142 Yonge St. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY we, 


Publishers and Retail Booksellers, New York. 


PICTURES OF SWEDISH LIFE; or, Svea and 
Her Children. 


By Mrs. Woops Baker. With 24 full page and numerous Text 
‘Dilustrations. 410 pages. 8vo, cloth ornamental, $3.75. 


The‘author, an American woman, has lived for many years in Sweden, and has 
had unusual advantages in the preparation of this volume. Her object has been to 
portray the land and life of its people of today, on the background of an historic 
setting. The materialis well arranged and graphically presented. .We know of no 
other volume in which the general reader can find so comprehensive a view of 
Sweden, or one more brightly and fully shown. The illustrations are of a kind 
that “illustrate.” 


IN CAIRO AND JERUSALEM. 


An Eastern Note book. By MAry THorn CARPENTER, author 
of *‘A Girl’s Winter in India.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated,$1.50. 


Those who recall “‘ A Girl’s Winter in India ’’ will welcome this new volume by 
the same author. In her wanderings in old Cairo and the regions round about, and 
thence to Joffa and Jerusalem, she saw with an observing woman’s eye some things 
which many a traveler overlooks, and has given us a series of impressionist pictures 
every way pleasing and instructive. 


Also a new edition of A Girl’s Winter in India. 12mo, fully 
illustrated, Cloth ornamental, $1.50. The two volumes in a 
box, $2.50. 


GYPSYING BEYOND THE SEA. 


From English Fields to Salerno Shores. By WiLt1AmM BemMENT 

é LENT. Twovolumes. 16mo. With 18 full-page photogravy- 
ure I!ustrations. Daintily bound in ornamental cloth, gilt 
sides, in a box, $4.00 per set. Alsoin cloth, plain stamping, 
$3 00, : 

The author traveled in a leisurely way through England, into Wales, Scotland, 
Germany and Switzerland, and thence passed on through Holland, France and Rus- 
sia to roam finally through Italy. In his record of these wanderings he shows him- 
self a careful and thoughtful observer, who studies Nature and art and “things” 
more than people. We has a sympathetic method in his sight, and a rare faculty of 
transferring to the reader a pictare of what he saw and what he did. The whole 
work is in sharp contrast to the common run of modern books of travel. The illus- 
trations add to the charm of the book. 


CRUMBS FROM THE KING’S TABLE. 


By MARGARET BoTromE. 24mo, cloth, $1.00; cloth gilt, $1.25. 
A new edition ot this favorite volume of Daily Readings. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL DE FOE. 

By Tuomas Wriaut, author of ‘‘The Life of William Cowper.” 
With 4 Portraits and 23 other Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
$3.75. An important edition. The book is published in Eng- 
land at one guinea, 


“With the personality of no eminent man of letters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is the public less familiar than that of Daniel De Foe.... 
biographers have been so occupied in gathering together facts concerning his writ- 
ings, especially those of the obscurer kind, and trying to discover fresh writings, and 
have devoted §0 much space to the consideration of his position as a politician, that 
the man himself and his inner life have been almost lost sight of. . . . Another fea- 
ture of this work is my venturing to submit what I believe to be the true key to 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ ”’—Lxtract from Preface. 


“ A noble biography.”—Literary World, London. 


BEYOND THE VEIL. 


‘‘Now we see through a mirror darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I 
have been known.”’ By G. B. Witicox. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“ The Eternal Home, in the author’s opinion, has been too much regarded in the 
light of a Celestial Monastery, in which two or three occupations culled from the 
whole range of our earthly life jhave been supposed to be those, exclusively, of the re- 
deemed. ... ‘Beyond the Veil’ is an attempt to convey a view of the celestial life 


in which occupations ‘secular’ as well as religious are all alike pervaded and in- 
spired by the love to God and His creatures which exalts the society above. 


Historical Pictures. By MARTIN-SEIDEL. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“In order to have a proper understanding of the New Testament Scripture, 
we must have a knowledge of the times in which Jesus and His apostles lived. The 


author of this volume has given us, in a concise way, a picture of that time. It is 
written in a charming style.” 


JESUS THE MESSIAH. 
By ALFRED EpERSHEIM, M.A. A new edition, with 24 full-page 
illustrations from the well-known designs by Hoffman. 12mo, 


$1.75. This is an abridgment of the author’s larger work, de- 
signed for the general reader. There is no better work on the 
subject. 


The above books are sold by booksellers, or sent by mail at the publisher’s price. 


Send for complete catalogue of the Randolph Publications. 


The Randolph Company a 
BY OTHER PUBLISHERS. 


re not only publishers but retail booksellers, making a specialty of Keligious and Devotional Boeks ISSUED 
Orders by mail will have careful attention. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company Have Just Pullished 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


[liustrated. By CHARLES DICKENS. With more 
than 50 drawings and 8 full-page photogravures 
by Edmund H. Garrett. 2 vols, 16mo, gilt top, 
$3.50. 

Mr. Garrett’s illustrations have been pronounced the 
best work he has yet done A combination of mechan- 
ical and artistic excellence makes this one of the most 
attractive books recently printed in America. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


With 29 illustrations (10 in photogravure): by 
Frank M. Gregory. 8vo, full gilt side, $3.50. 
Limited edition, with photogravure impressions 
on satin, $6.00, net. 


TENNYSON’S BECKET. 


With 26 illustrations. 8vo, full gilt side, $2.00, 
Also in white and gold vellum, $2.75. 


A holiday book of permanent value as well as of great 
beauty. 


AT THE GHOST HOUR. 


From the German of PAUL HEYSE. In four dainty 
little volumes, with decorations, etc. In unique 
binding, per set, $2.00. The House of the Unbe- 
lieving Thomas, Fair Abigail, Mid-Day Magic, 
The Forest Laugh. Half calf, gilt tops, per set, 
$5.00; full ooze calf, in box of same leather, per 
set, $10.00. 


THE LAND OF THE SPHINX. 


By G. MONTBABD, author of “‘Among the Moors,” 
etc. With nearly 200 illustrations by the author. 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Brilliant and graphic with both pen and pencil, Mr. 
Montbard has described Egyptian life and characterized 
its various phases and aspects with vivid power and 
picturesqueness. 


JHE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 


FRANCE. 


By S. BARING-GOULD. Illustrated by S. Hutton 
and F. D. Bedford. 2 vols., demy 8vo, $8.00, net. 


An important work of original investigation in these 
averpiced regions, written with the dramatic force 
which distinguishes this versatile writer, and abun- 
dantly interspersed with illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


The initial volume of ‘‘ The Secret of an Empire.” 
By PIERRE DE LANO. From the Seventh French 
Edition. With portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ The Secret of an Empire’ comprises the tragic and 
burlesque events of the reign’of Napoleon IlI. These 
Memoirs are gossipy but not scandalous, and are based 
upon new facts and documents. 


MY STUDY FIRE. Second Series. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. With three por- 
traits in photogravure. Gilt top, 16mo, $1.50. 
Also a new edition or Mr. Mabie’s other books, 
My Study Fire, Under the Trees, Short Studies 
in Literature, Essays in Literary Interpreta- 
tion, per set, boxed, $7.50. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


Second Series. By AusTIN DoBsON. With 12 
portraits in photogravure. Small 8yvo, gilt top, 
$2.00. Also a large-paper edition, limited to 250 
copies, with impression of the portraits on Japan 
paper, and a special title-page and frontispiece 
(not in the ordinary edition) in photogravure, de- 
signed by George Wharton Edwards. $5.00, net. 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE 
AMERICANS. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. 12mo. 
from the first edition of 1832, nowrare. With 24 
illustrations from contemporary drawings. In- 
troduction by Prof. HARRY THURSTON PECK of 
Columbia College. $3.50. 


Reprinted 


THE BLUE RIBBON. 


What Thomas Edward Murphy has done for the 
Promotion of Personal Temperance. With some 
account of the work of his father, Francis Mur- 

« phy, and of his brother, William J Murphy. By 
ARTHUR REED KIMBALL of the Waterbury Amer- 
ican. With portraits and other illustrations. 
12mo, in appropriate binding, $1.25. 


NEW NOVELS AND 


STORIES. 
BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 12mo, $1.25. 


“The book is destined to a great, a long-enduring and 
an enviable popularity. ... He has many qualities—wit, 
humor, observation—but his distinction is his gift of 
temperate yet most moving pathos. In this he is un- 
surpassed by any living writer.”—Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in 
the British Weekly. \ 

“ Their comedy is irresistible and all their pathos pure 
and moving. ... In reading them aloud there is not a 
page you want to skip for weariness. ... An original 
humor and a very rare truthfulness are onthem all,and 
nearly all have beauty and distinction.”—Prof. G. A. 
Smith, in the Bookman. 


A HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY. 


5 Novel. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Hdition. 
1.25. 


“Far above the fiction of the day.”—The Speaker. 


KITTY ALONE. 


By S. BARING-GOULD. A novel of remarkable 


power and vigor. 12mo, $1.25. . 
MISTS. 
A Novel. By FLETCHER BATTERSHALL. 12mo, 


$125. Also, Second Edition of ‘‘A Daughter of 
This World,” by the same author, bound uniform 
with “ Mists.” 


THE HIGHWAY OF SORROW. 


A Novel. By Miss HrsspA STRETTON. Written 
in collaboration with the celebrated Russian ex- 
ile, Stepniak. With portrait of the author. $1.25. 


WHERE HONOUR LEADS. 


A sequel to her bright and winning story, ‘A 
Question of Honour,” by LYNDE PALMER, author 
of ‘‘ The Magnet Stories,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD. 


An engaging story of adventure in New South 
Wales. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. With iilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 149-151 Fifth Avenue, cor. of 21st. St., New York. 


The Merriam Company’s Bo 


The Old Post Road. 


A Delightful Story of Early Days in Maryland. By M. G. 
16mo, oblong, cloth, gilt top, with photograyv- 


McCLeLLAND. 
ure frontispiece, 75 cents. 


“Nothing that this author has produced has pleased us more than this 


little story.”—Boston Times. 


The Land of the Changing Sun. 
A Delightful Story of Adventure. 
With frontispiece. 

Belle-Plante and Cornelius. 


A Study of the Ideal and Real. 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘Ag a study of two characters it is most interesting.”—Literary World. 


Broadoaks. 


A Romance of Virginia. 
trated by Charles Edward Boutwood. 


author.’—Boston Transcript. 


By Witt N. HARBEN. 
16mo, oblong, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


By CLAUDE TILLIER. 


By M. G. McCLELLAND. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘«The theme is wholly original and the story ranks among the best of this 


OR a epee ae, 


nifications. 
Mary F. Clark. 


nent Actors. 


Tllus- 


Illustrated. 


Illus- 


M. HowkE Lt. 


Lingua Gemme. 


A Language of Gems, with the Popular Superstitions and Sig- 
By Apa L. Surron. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


oks for the Holidays. 


Profusely illustrated by 


Theatrical Sketches: Here and There With Promi- 


Episodes in the Professional and Private Life of Distinguished 
Actors and Actresses. 
16mo, oblong, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


By MARGARET. With photographs. 


My Uncle Benjamin. 


A Humorous and Philosophical Novel. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By CLAUDE TILLER. 


A Common Mistake. 


A Society Novel of Extreme Interest and Merit. 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


“ One of the best novels of the season.’’—Boston Traveller. 


By JEANNE 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
The Castle of the Carpathians. 


The Lost Army. 


‘Adventures of Two Boys in the War of the Rebellion. By 
Illustrated. Large, square 12mo, cloth; 


THomas W. Knox. 
$1.50. 


The Captain’s Boat. 
An Interesting Story for Boys. 


Richard Dare’s Venture. 


A Story of a Boy’s Struggle for Existence. 


STRATEMEYER. 
The Brave and Honest Series. 


‘“‘Brave Tom,’’ ‘‘Honest Ned”’ and ‘‘Righting the Wrong.”’ 
Large 
cloth, per vol., $1.25; per set, in box, $3.75. 


By Epwarp S. Euuis. Illustrated. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. - 
Illustrated. Large, square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Illustrated. Large, square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Story of Strange Adventures. By JULES VERNE. Thirty 
eight full-page illustrations. 


Large, square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Last Cruise of the Spitfire. 


An Interesting Sea Story. By EDwArD STRATEMEYER. 
trated. Large, square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By EDWARD 


IlJus- 


In the Pecos Country. 


(War Whoop Series, No.3.) An Interesting Story of Adven 
ture among the Indians. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By Lieut. R. H. JAyne. Illustrated. 


The Cave in the [lountain. 


square 12mo, trynre 


$1.00. 


(War Whoop Series, No. 4.) A sequel to ‘‘In the Pecos Coun- 
By Lieut. R. H. JAyne. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL. Contains Serial Stories by G. A. Henty, George Manville Fenn, S. Baring-Gould, Henry M. 


Stanley, etc. 


Thirteen full-page colored Plates and many Wood Engravings. 


Large 4to, cloth, $3.50. 


For sale at all Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price by 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers, 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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~G. P. PUINAM’S SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


The Sketch=Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


By Wasnineton Irvine. The Van Tassel Edition, uniform in gen- 
eral style with the Holiday editions of ‘‘ The Alhambra,” ‘‘ Gra- 
nada” and ‘‘ Knickerbocker.’’ Two volumes, 8vo, printed from 
new typ®, with artistically designed borders and 82 illustrations 
from designs by Rackbam, Barraud, Church, Rix and Van Deusen, 
Cloth extra, $6 00; three-quarter levant, $12.00. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


Now complete. Each play in a separate volume, 35x5 inches. From 
pew type, the text is complete and unabridged, with 500 illustra- 
tions by Frank Howard. In 40 volumes and issued in 4 styles: 
hao cloth, each, 40 cents; per set, 40 volumes in box, 

B.—Full leather, gilt top, each (in a box), 75 cents; per set, 40 
volumes, in box, $30.00. 

C.—40 volumes bound in 20, cloth, in box, per set (sold in sets 
only), $15.00. 

D.—40 volumes bound in 20, half calf extra, gilt tops, in box, 
per set (sold in sets only), $35.00. 


The Story of the Civil War. 


A Concise Account of the War in the United States of America be- 
tween 1861 and 1865. By Joun Copman Ropgs, author of ‘‘ The 
Army Under Pope,” “The First Napoleon,” ‘The Campaign of 
Waterloo,” etc. To be completed in three parts, printed in three 
octavo volumes, with comprehensive maps and battle plans. 
Each part will be complete in itself and will be sold separately. 
Partl. Narrative of Events to the Opening of the Campaign of 
1862, with 5 maps. 8vo, $1.50. 


The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 


The most ancient and the most important of the extant religious 
texts of ancient Egypt. Edited with introduction, a complete 
translation, and various chapters on its history, symbolism, etc., 
by Cuarues H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D. With 99 full-page illus- 
trations from the Turin and the Louvre Papyri, and 25 designs 
representing the Egyptian gods. Large 4to, cloth, $5.00. 


The Winning of the West. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of ‘Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man,” ‘‘ The Wilderness Hunter,” etc. VolumeIII. The Found- 
ing of the Trans-Alleghany Commonwealth, 1784-1790. 8vo, with 
map, $2.50. 


American Song. 


A Collection of Representative American Poems, with Analytical 
and Critical Studies of their Writers. Edited by A. B. Stmonps. 
12mo, $1 25. 


Abraham Lincoln, 

And the Downfall of American Slavery. By Noan Brooxs. New 
Edition, with additional material. (No. XI. in the ‘‘ Heroes of 
the Nations” Series.) Large 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


Cicero, 
And the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L. StrracHan Davinson, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (Being No. X. of the 
‘* Heroes of the*Nations’’ Series.) Large 12mo, illustrated, cloth, 


$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75 


“Ttis a valuable addition to this splendid series of biographical studies, The 
ublishers have placed it in suitable dress, exce/lent paper, clean, large type, and 
ave lighted it with illustrations that add materially to its attractiveness anu value, 

both for students and the general reader.’”’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The Story of Venice, 
From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Republic. By ALETHBA 
Wieu. (No. 42 in the ‘Story of the Nations” Series) 12mo, 


cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


“This book is one of the most intensely interesting and instructive of any of 
the publications that have occurred during the present year. The Story of Venice 
in its entirety and completeness has never before beeu written.”’—New Haven Register. 


The Story of the Crusades. 


By T. S. AncuerR and C. L. Kinesrorp. Being No. 44 of the ‘‘ Story 
of the Nations’’ Series. Fully illustrated with maps and plans. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Holiday Number of ‘‘ Notes on New Books,” a quarterly bulletin, Prospectuses of the Story and Heroes of the Nations Series, sent on application. 


27 & 29 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


393,050 “INTERNATIONAL” BIBLES SOLD IN 1893. 


PLDDPADL PP LDLADPLDSLSSPLL LISI 


A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


The “International” Teachers’ Bibles 


THE SMALLEST LARCE TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


Following is a Partial List of those who assisted in the preparation of the New International Helps or Aids: 


Rev. ©. H. H. Wright, D. D., M. A., Ph. D., 
Editor, England. 


Rey. James Stalker, D. D., author of ‘Imago 
Christi,” Scotland. 


The Late Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D.. LL. D. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Rev. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. 


Rev A. E. Dunning, D. D., Editor “ The Con- 
yrepationalist,’” Boston, 


Rey. A. R_ Fausett, D. D., Canon and Preben- 
dary of York, England. 


Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., New York. 


Rev. Alexander Stewart, D. D., professor Sys- 
tematic Theology, University of Aberdeen. 


Rev. Hugh Macwillan, D.D., LL. D., F. R. 
S. E., Scotland. 


Rey. Alfred Plummer, M. A.. D. D., former! 
Fellow ot Trinity College, Oxford, England. 


Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and Hulsean Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England. 


Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 


Major C. R. Conder, RK. E., D.C. E., LL. D., 
M. k. A. S., England, 


Rey. Jesse L. Hur!but, D. D., ‘‘ Sunday-school 
Journal,’”’ New York. 


Theoph'lus G. Pinches, M.R.A.S., British 
Muscum, Lordon. 


Rev Owen ©. Whitehouse, M. A., professor of 
Hebrew, Cheshunt College. 


Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D, President Chicago 
University, Chicago. 


Divinity Circuit Binding. 


New Illustrated Helps, New [laps, Fine Bindings, 


LONDON CLEAR TYPE EDITION. 


Clear Print, 
The Only Teachers’ Bibles Having New Helps or Aids, 


Minimum Size, Moderate Prices. 
Prepared by Both American and English Scholars. 


CLEAR TYPE MAKES EASY READING. 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with Large, Clear Type, Durably Bound, with Modern, Practical, Ilustrated Helps, New 
Hevised Maps and Reasonable in Price? The “ INTERNATIONAL” Bibles auswer the above requirements. ; 
An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the “INTERNATIONAL” Bibles, from actual survey, by MAJOR CONDER of the 


Paiestine Exploration Society 


Nearly three hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text, Keference and Teachers’ Bibles, printed on Rag Paper and the celebrated “IN TERNA- 


TIONAL” “India Paper,’ ranging in price fron 30 CTS. TO $20.00. 


TAKE NO OTHER. : 


rr Mawr 


Sold by all First-class Booksellers, 


PLPPSLIPIIIS 


Ask your Dealer for them and 


DDS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON. APPLICATION. 


International Bible Agency, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ROBERTS’ HOLIDAY HINTS. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


A New Edition, Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. With a Preface by BALZAC, Criticisms by SAINTE-BEUVE, and Portraits by COYPHL and 
MIGNARD. 6 vols., 12mo, half Russia, $1.50 per vol. (Vols. I. ana II, ready.) 


VOYAGE OF THE LIBERDADE. 


By Captain JosHua SLOCUM. Small 4to, Cloth. Illustrated. $1,00. 
“ She was 36 feet in length, 7.6 feet beam, and 38 feet hold.’’ The central figure of a true though wonderful tale of the sea. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. EMILY DICKINSON’S LETTERS. 
By LILIAN WHITING. 1é6mo, Cloth $1.00; White and Gold, $1.25. From 1847 to 1886. Edited by MABEL LOOMIS ToDD. With Portrait, view of Miss 


“After all, it rests with ourselves as to whether we shall live in a World Beauti- Dickinson’s home in Amherst, and facsimiles of her handwriting. 2 yols., 
ful.”’— Page 10. l6mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


THE LITTLE LADY OF THE HORSE. 


By EVELYN RAYMOND. With 21 Illustrations by MERRILL, Small 4to, Cloth $1.50. 


IN HIS NAME. 


A Story of the Waldenses, seven hundred years ago. By EDWARD E. HALE. Illustrated by JACOMB-HOOD. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


THE AIM OF LIFE. THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS. 
Plain talks to young men and women, By RrvV. PHILIP S. Moxom. 16mo, Cloth} g1.00. A treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in Obedience to Strategie Principle. 
“ Terse, graphic andimpressive. Sensible, cheerful and dignified.”— Congreya- By F. K. YounG and HK, C. HOWELL. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
tionalist. ‘ 
THE POWER OF THE WILL; or, SUCCESS. AS A MATTER OF COURSE. 
By II. RISBOROUGH SHARMAN. 16mo, Limp Cloth, 50 cents. By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A continuation of ‘ Power through Repose.” 
THE DAY’S MESSAGE. 


A brief selection of Prose and Verse for each day inthe Year, Chosen by SUSAN 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 


COOLIDGE. Selections for every Day in the Year. Selected by the Editor of “ Quiet Hours.” 
Each 16mo, Cloth, $1.00; White Cloth, gilt, $1.25; Morocco, padded, $3.00; Calf, padded, $3.50. 

ROSES OF ROMANCE. (Keats)......... cc ccc cece e ccc eceeeeceencteececeences $1.00 PAB FROM TO-DAY. (Hall) sec...ci05.ccccenenleieve oui ouclsceueittel sete meen $1.00 

FLOWERS OF BAN OW. ((SHeMOY) iis soi cicicacciais stcisiecicines aise teeeccbiet edie 1.00 CHARLES SUMNER. (Pierce) 4 Vols...........ccccceeecescteeccecrcrenccs 12.00 


FATHER GANDER’S [ELODIES. 


For Mother Goose’s Grandchildren, By ADELAIDE F, SAMUELS. Illustrated by LILLIAN TRASK HARLOW. Small 4to, Cloth, $1.25. 


NOT QUITE EIGHTEEN. ANOTHER GIRL’S EXPERIENCE. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. A volume of stories. Llustrated by JESSIE MCDERMOTT. A Story for Girls. By LEIGH WEBSTER. Illustrated by JESSIE MCDBRMOTT. 
léino, Cloth, $1.25. Cloth, $1.25. . 
JOLLY GOOD TIMES TO-DAY. JOCK O’ DREAMS. 
By Mary P. WELLS SMITH. Illustrated by JESSIE MCDERMOTY. 16mo, Cloth, A Child’s Story-Book. By JULIE M. LiPPMANN. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. $1.25. 


RAGS AND VELVET GOWNS. 


By A. G@ PLYMPTON. Illustrated by the author. Square 12mo, Cloth Back, Paper 
Sides, 50 cents. 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. Chosen and arranged by EpITH EMERSON 
FORBES. Square l6mo, Cloth, Gilt, $1.50. 


COMIC TRAGEDIES. 


Written by “Jo” and ‘‘ Meg » and acted by the “ Little Women.” With a ‘ Foreword” by “ Meg,” and Portraits of “Jo” and “ Meg.” 16mo, Cloth, uniform with 
“ Little Women,” #1.50. 


** Jolly Good Times”’ Stories. 7 yols, $1.25 each. | Edw. E. HMate’s Stories. For Boys. 5 vols. $1.00 each. | The Everett Books. 3 vols. $1.25 each. 
‘The What Katy Did” Books. 5 vols. $1 25each. | The Wesselhoeft Books. 4vols. $1.25 each. | The Spinning-Wheel Stories. 4vols. $1.25 each. 


te At all the bookstores. Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBE ERTS~ BRO PERS: sbostens 


SOME NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


| 
| 
1.25. | 
| 


Abbe Daniel (The). By ANDRE THeEvRrer. Illustrated, 16mo, Handy Volume Classics. Two volume sets in fancy bindings, 


gilt top, $1.00. gilt top, boxed, $2.00 per set. 
Alhambra (The) and Sketch Book. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols., | History of the Christian Church. By Prof. H. C. SHetpon. 

cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, 5 vols., 8vo, $10.00 per set; $2.00 per vol. 

SUL tOD,.20-00, } Life and Inventions of Thomas A. Edison. By W. K. L, and 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Illustrated Edition 2 vols., cloth, ANTONIA Dickson, With numerous illustrations. Quarto, 

gilt top. $8.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4.50. 

$6 00; Popular Edition in one vol., $1 25. Library Edition of Poets. 39 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 
Booklets in New and Fancy Bindings. 21 vols., 12mo., 35 cents per vol. Five new volumes this season. 

per vol. Six new volumes this season, Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. Illustrated edition. 2 vols., 


ildi Y 2mo, anes 53.00; i i 53.00; half 
Building of Character (The). By the Rev. J. R. MizuEr, D. D. a eieess Soot $3.00; white, back, gili-ter a= ~ ‘ . 

16mo, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, gilt edge, . yey mere ey ee ; 

$1.25. Levant morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. Portrait Edition of Poets. 17 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, per 


vol., $1.75. 
Count of Monte Cristo (The). By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Illus- c =e 
trated Edition. 2 ae Seine gilt top, $3.00; white back, | Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. Illustrated Edition, Intro- 
gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. Popular Edition duction vy CHas. Enior Norton. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
complete in one vol., $1.25. : top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3 00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Crowell’s Standard Library. 86 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, Sea and Land Stories. 10 vols., square 12mo, per vol., 50 cents. 

$1.00 per vol. Twenty-five new volumes added this season. Socialism and Social Reform. By Ricuarp T. Exy. Ph. D., 
Faber’s Hymns. With 50 illustrations, by L, J. Bripeman. LL.D. 12mo, $1.50. : 

16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25; white and gold, gilt top, $1.25. Social Reform and the Church. By Joun R. Commons. 16mo, 
Famous Leaders Among Men. By Saran K. Bouron. Illus- cloth, etietop, folcants. 

trated with portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, Three Musketeers (The). By ALEXANDRE DumAS. With 250 


: illustrations by Maurice Leloir, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top 
French Revolution (The). By Tuomas CArtyLte. Popular a ; : F : ; 2 , ; z 
Edition, complete in oné volume. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. #3: 00 pm iitedbegk pelt top, $5.00;" halt cae 


Pelleas and Melisande. A drama by MAuRIcE MABTERIINCK, 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. By Anna U. and Huntine- ‘the Flemish Shakespeare.” Translated by Erving Winslow. 

TON a Rae New illustrated Edition. 16mo, white and gold, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

gilt edges, $1 25. 3 Z 

; F : , Twenty-five Years of Scientific Progress. A series of lectures 

Handy Volume Classics. 44 vols., six styles binding, 75 cents to by WM. Norrn Rice, Professor of Geology in Wesleyan 

$2.25. Six new volumes added this seascn: University. 16m0, 75 cents. . 

T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 
_ New York and Boston 
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F. WARNE & CO.’S BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Our Holiday Display Catalogue is now ready and free on application. 


SHAKESPEARE (WILLIAM), THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. 
THE LANSDOWNE INDIA PAPER EDITION, 


(Containing the plays, poems, sonnets, life and glossary), whereby the bulk is 
reduced to half that of the ordinary ‘‘ Handy Volume” Edition, Beauti- 
fully printed in black ink, with title-pages and borders n carmine. In 
Six pocket volumes. Size 4}x3} inches. Cloth binding, boxed, per set, 
$8.00; Spanish morocco, round corners, in morocco case, with clasp, 
$15.00; real ‘Turkey morocco, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, 
morocco Case, $22.50; or finest smooth calf, ditto, ditto, $22.50. 


‘The print easily readable. . . . The six little books make a pretty set in 
their chaste binding.”—W. Y. Times. 


THE BEDFORD HANDY VOLUME SHAKESPEARE. 


In twelve miniature volumes, daintily printed and rubricated. In cloth, in a 
cloth case, $7.50. Also kept in various handsome bindings and cases, in 
Nubian morocco, $15.00; also in real Russia and Turkey, etc. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Brought down to the year of the Queen’s Jubilee. With upwards of 1,000 most 
interesting engravings of manners, customs, costumes, Coins, insignia, 
remains, ete , and a series-of full-page steel portraits. Nine handsome 
8vo volumes, cloth, gilt tops, in a box, $20.00; ditto, three-quarter mo- 
rocco, extra, $45.00. 


JUST READY, A NEW AND INEXPENSIVE EDITION OF 
SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


The “ Edinburgh” Edition. In small crown 8vo size, bound in 12 volumes, 
cloth, gi t tops, boxed, $15.00. Also in 25 volumes, smooth cloth, gilt tops, 
boxed, $20.00 per set. Also on thicker paper, with frontispieces to each 
volume, 25 volumes, $25.00. 


*,* Each novel is complete and unabridged, averaging about 450 pages, 
containing all the prefaces and notes, and with a glossary of Scottish words 
at the fout of each page. 


ABBEYS, CASTLES AND ANCIENT HALLS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By JOHN TiImBs and ALEXANDER 
GUNN. Embellished with twelve full-page, most interesting photograv- 
ures from the newest and best views of the subject procurable. Choicely 
printed on laid paper, ‘Three volumes, large crown 8vo, gilt top, $7.50. 


FOR THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
WOOD’S DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


From Ancient and Modern English and Foreign Sources Alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 30,000 reterences, with an exhaustive Subject-Index. Now ready, 
Inivolume. Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.50; half calf, giit top, $4.50. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES FOR MISSION WORKERS, 
SEWING CIRCLES, ETC. 


QUIET STORIES FROM AN OLD WOMAN’S GARDEN. 


Silhouettes of English country life and character. Ry ALLISON M’LBEAN, au- 
thor of ‘A Holiday in the Anstrian Tyrol.” With photogravure frontis- 
piece. Justready. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘* Just such a class of people as Miss Wilkins loves to depict. ... You 
close the book with a warmth in your hearts and a feeling of gratitude to the 
woman who has given you such pleasant thoughts of the narrow }ives of the 
poor.”— Home Journal, N.Y. , 

“Graceful and clear in diction, and simple, cheerful or pathetic in tone, 
but all possessed of a pervasive charm.’”’—Argonaut, San Francisco. 


PUZZLES—OLD AND NEW. 


Containing over four hundred puzzles, Mechanica!, Arithmetical and Curi- 
ous, of every conceivable variety. Puzzles with cubes, wire, matches, and 
ingenious ideas, and ‘thinking puzzies”’ of all kinds, fully explained. 
I!lustrated by over 500 diagrams, etc., a Key and Index. By Professor 
HOFFMAN, the Conjurer (Angelo K. Lewis). In square 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
STIRRING TALES OF COLONIAL ADVENTURE. 


By SKIPP BORLASE, author of ** Daring Deeds,” etc., with page illustrations. 
Tales of Queensland, Australian Bushranging, exciting adventures in 
India, New Guinea, etc. In crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


IVANDA; OR, THE PILGRIM’S QUEST. 
A Tale of Thibet. By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. With illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY AND HOME READING. 
THE MAGIC HALF-CROWN. 


By M. A. WRIGLEY. A Story forthe young. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
novel binding, 75 cents. 


ANGELS UNAWARES. 


A Christmas story for young children. By CHARLES H. BARSTOW. Illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Square 


May be obtained of any bookseller, or will be sent free by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


F. WARNE & CO., 


3 Cooper Union, New York. 


... Religious Books... 


Lyman Abbott. 
ae Evolution of Christianity. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


He is always thoughtful, devout and logical.—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


Myron Adams. 

The Continuous Creation. An Application of the 
Evolutionary Philosophy to the Christian Reli- 
gion. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

mes ones of the Bible. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 


A. V. G. Allen. 

The Continuity of Christian Thought. A Study 
of Modern Theology in the Light of its History. 
12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

A work from the very depths of Christian thought. 
..+ A singularly noble book.—Christian Union (New 
York). 

Religious Progress. 1 vol., 16mo. 

A book of broad and wise character. 


J. L. Diman. 

The Theistic Argument as Affected by Recent 
Theories. Edited by Prof.GEORGE P. FISHER. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Orations and Essays, with Selected Parish Ser- 
mons Witha Memorial Address by Prof. J. O. 
Mourgay. A\Memorial Volume. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

. Not surpassed by any other writings of the same class 
in our literature.—Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


John F. Genung. 
The Epic of the Inner Life. Being the Book of 
Job, translatedanew. With Introductory Study, 
Notes, etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
te of extraordinary interest.—The Advance (Chi- 
cago). 


Washington Gladden. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Applied Christianity. Moral Aspects of Social 
Questions. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. 
16mo, $1.25. 
Tools and the Man. . Property and Industry tinder 
the Christian Law. 16mo, $1.25. 
Dr. Gladden aims always to help people think 
more clearly and live more simply and nobly—and 
his books should be very widely read. 


Thoughtful and Interesting. 


George A. Gordon. 
The Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philos- 
opby, and Life. 12imo, $1.50. 
It deals with one of the most grand and solemn themes 


in a masterly and truly helpful manner.—The Congrega- 
tionalist (Boston). 


William Elliot Griffis. 

The Lily among Thorns. A Study of the Biblical 
Drama entitled The Song of Songs. 16mo, $1.25; 
in white cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Dr. Griffis’s analysis of the whole drama is wonder- 

fully interesting.—Boston Beacon. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus. 
The Transfiguration of Christ. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
Into His Marvellous Light. 
Belief. 12mo, $1.50. . 
Does God send Trouble? An earnest Effort to 
discern Christian Tradition and Christian Truth, 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
Joseph Hardy Neesima. With Portraits of Mr. 
Neesima and Alpheus Hardy, Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The story is one of the most remarkable in Christian 
annals.— Christian Union (New York). 


Samuel E. Herrick. 
Some Heretics of Yesterday. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Admirable sketches of Tauler and the Mystics, 
Wiclif, Hus, Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, 
Melanchthon, Knox, Calvin, Coligny, William 
Brewster, Wesley. 


Lucy Larcom. 

The Unseen Friend. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00; flexible 
morocco, $3 00. 

As ItIsin Heaven. Thoughts on the Future Life. 
16m0, gilt top, $1.00; flexible morocco, $3.00. 

At the Beautiful Gate, and Otber Songs of Faith. 
16m0o0, gilt top, $1 00; flexible morocco, $3.00. 

Easter Gleams. 16mo, parchment paper, 75 cents. 

Breathings of the Better Life New Edition. 
18mo, $1.25; half calf, $2.50. 

Beckonings for Every Day. A Calendar of 
Thought. Arranged by Lucy LARCOM. 16mo, $1.25. 


The religious sentiment of New England never hada 
more winning and graceful interpreter.—/John G. Whit- 
tier. 


Studies in Life and 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Jacob Merrill Manning. 
Sermons. By Rev. J.M. MANNING, late Pastor of 
the Old South Church, Boston. With Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Elisha Mulford. 
The Republic of God: An Institute of Theology. 
8vo, $2.00. 
One of the great works in modern religious litera- 
ture. 


Theodore T. Munger. 
The Appeal to Life. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
The Freedom of Faith. With Prefatory Essay on 
“Tne New Theology.” 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Lamps and Paths. New Edition,enlarged. 16mo, 

gilt top, $1.00. 

Each sermon is a beautiful little treatise in itself; 
full of devout, earnest, powerful thoughts ex ressed in 
a very felicitous and exquisite manner.—Literary World 
(London), 


William Smith. 

Dictionary of the Bible: Comprising its Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, Geography, and Natural His- 
tory. Awerican Edition. Revised and edited 
by Prof. HoRATIO BALCH HACKETT, D. D., and 
Ezra ABBOT, LL.D. .4 vols., 8vo, 3,727 pages, 
with 596 [ilustrations. The set, $20.00; sheep, 
$25 00; half morocco, $27.50; half calf, extra, 
$27.50. 

No similar work in ovr own or in any other language 

is fora moment to be compared with it.—Quarteriy Re- 
view (London). 


William Burnett Wright. 

Ancient Cities, from the Dawn to the Daylight. 

16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Among the cities treated are Nineveh, Babylon,. 
Memphis, Alexandria, Petra, Tyre, Damascus, Sa- 
maria, Susa and Jerusalem. 

The World to Come. Sermons, with a Lecture on 

Christmas. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Master and Men: The Sermon on the Mount,, 
Practiced on the Plain. 16mo, $1.25. 

An effort to recall the world to the Christianity of 

Christ. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Books FOR THE FIOLIDAY SEASON. 


Colonial Days and Dames. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, author of 
“Through Colonial Doorways.” Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to the number of subscribers. 


The extraordinary success of ‘Through Colonial 
Doorways” has caused the authoress to prepare 
another book on the same lines, which, like It, deals 
with colonial personages and incidents. The Hli- 
tion de Luxe will be profusely illustrated by portraits 
and sketches. while the small paper edition has the 
necessary number of illustrations to make a delight- 
ful Christmas gift. 


The Colonial Library. 


COLONIAL Days AND DAMES, 
THROUGH COLONIAL DooRWays, 
Two volumes. 12mo. In box, $2.50. 


Napoleon at Home. 


The Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. 
By FREDERICK Masson. With twelve full-page 
Illustrations by F. DE MykBACH. 2 volumes. 


Svo. $7.50. 


“These two handsome volumes form an addi- 
tion to Napoleonic literature which perfectly ac- 
cords with the fashion of the present day and the 
taste which delights in domestic revelations concern- 
ing great personalities.”—London Daily Telegraph. 


Napoleon and the Fair Sex. 


iy FREDERICK Masson. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions in the best style of the French Art. 1 


volume. 8vo. $5.00. 


The Works of Laurence Sterne. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, With Illustrations 
by E. J. WHEELER. 6 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$6.00; half calf and half morocco, $13.50. Large- 
paper Edition. 150 copies printed. 50 tor 
America. 6 volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $18.00, 


Published in connection with Dent & Co., of 
London. 


Corinne, or Italy. 

By MaDAME DESTAEL. Translated. With an In- 
troduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, II|lustrated 
by H. S. Greig. 2 volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $4.50. Large-paper 
Edition. 100 copies printed. 50 for America. 
2 volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $6.00. 


Published in connection with Dent & Co., of 
London. 


Early English Ballads. 


Chosen by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Illustrated by 
W. CuBiITT Cooker. Illustrated with about two 
hundred Illustrations. 4 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$5.00; half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


History of the French Revolu- 


tion. 


By Louis ADOLPHE THIERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. ‘Translated, with Notes and Illustra- 
tions from the most authentic sources, by FRED- 
ERIC SHOBERL. New Edition, printed from new 
type, with forty-one Illustrations on Steel en- 
graved by WILLIAM GREATBATCH. 5 volumes. 
“Svo. Cloth, $3.00 per volume; half morocco, 
$5.00 per volume. 


This Edition will be uniform with the New Edition 
of Thiers’s ‘‘ History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire of France,” and will be published in monthly 
volumes, commencing September, 1894. Subscrip- 
tions will be received for complete sets only by all 
booksellers and the publishers. 


The Birds About Us. 


By CHARLES CONRAD ABBOTT, M.D., author of 
“ Recent Rambles,” ‘Travels in a Tree-Top,” 
ete. Illustrated with upward of seventy-five 
Bird Portraits. 1 volume. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

For every lover of birds. It is written in a familiar 

and genial style, and is not burdened with techni- 
calities, while being accurate in every particular. 


Madonna and other Poems. 


By Harrison S. Morris. Illustrated. 
Cloth extra, $2.00. 
This is the first collected edition of the author’s 
poems, many of which have never previously ap- 
peared in print. The edition is printed from type, 


12mo. 


and limited to 750 copies for America and England. 


Illustration from MADONNA. 


History of the Consulate and the 


Empire of France. 


By Louis ADOLPHE THIERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Translated from the French, with the 
sanction of the author, by D. FoRBES CAMPBELL. 
An entirely New Edition, printed from new type 
and Illustrated with thirty-six Steel Plates 
printed from the French originals. Now com- 
plete in 12 octavo volumes, with thirty-six Steel 
Plates. Cloth, $36.00; half morocco, gilt top, $60.00. 


The only good edition of the English translation 
has long been out of print, and the present pub- 
lishers, in connection with an English house, have 
brought out a limited edition to meet the demand 
of the libraries and book-buyer. The last volume 


of this sumptuous edition has just been issued. 


The Sketch-Book. 


By WasHINGTON Irvine. New Edition. Tlus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood, from Original 
Designs. 2 volumes. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt 
top, $4.00; half calf or half morocco, $7.00. 


The illustrations of this edition were made for 
the Artist Edition, the type is new, and the size is 
suitable for the library and the table, making the 
most desirable edition of this popular classic now 
published. 


My First Book. 


The First Literary Experiences of Walter Besant, 
James Payn, W. Clark Russell, Grant Allen, 
Hall Caine, George R. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, 
A. Conan Doyle, M. E. Braddon, F. W. Robinson, 
H. Rider Haggard, R. M. Ballantyne, I. Zang- 
will, Morley Roberts, David Christie Murray, 
Marie Corelli, Jerome K. Jerome, John Strange 
Winter, Bret Harte, ‘‘Q,” Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and Robert Buchanan. With am Introduc- 
tion by JEROME K. Jerome. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 


By MIcHAEL Scorr. 2 volumes l16mo. Cloth, 
$2.00; half calf or half morocco, $4.50. 
Cruise of the ‘‘ Midge.”’ 
By MIcHAEL Scott. 2 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 


$2.00; half calf or half morocco, $4.50. 


“Two books which we neyer fail to peruse every 
year are ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ and the ‘ Cruise of the 
Midge,’ in which humor and pathos, the most 
gorgeous descriptions, and the most thrilling narra- 
tives so marvellously intermingle.”— on City 
Journal. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches. 


By Henry Stacy Marks, R.A. With four Phote- 
gravure Plates and one hundred and twenty- 
four fac-simile Illustrations. 2 volumes. 8vo. 
Trish linen, gilt, $8.00. 


There will be included in the volume many un- 
published drawings left by Fred. Walker, the re- 
markable young English artist, who is drawn by Du 
Maurier in the character of ‘ Little Billee” in Trilby. 


Thomas A’Kempis’s Imitation of 


Christ. 


Edited by CANON Farrar. Illustrated by New 
and Quaint Illustrations. DIluminated with 
Initial Letters, making the most desirable Edi- 
tion published. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50; limp mo- 
rocco, $4.00. 


Two Girls. 


A Book for Young Girls. By AMY E. BLANCHARD, 
author of ‘‘ Twenty Little Maidens.” Illustrated 
by IpA WauGH. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25, 


Olivia. 
A Book for Girls. By MARY LOUISE MOLESWORTH. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. Le 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


New Edition. Profusely Illustrated by E. A. 
LEMAN. 4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer 
of the World. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 1 volume. 
Crown 8yo. Uniform with Reader’s Reference 
Library. Half morocco, $2.50. 


This book does not claim to be exhaustive. Its 
aim has been to tell everything that may be rea- 
sonably wanted about every place likely to be 
looked for. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent direct by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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W ALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to the Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 


THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 

One old subscription and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Club of five, one at least being a new subscription, $10.00, 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. 7° 82d the 


Congregation- 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 


Eighth Annual Issue for 1895. 
Daily Readings, Prayer Meeting 
Topics, the most valuable features 
of last year, and many additions, 
which will make the Handbook of 
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Probably a majority of the Con- 
gregational churches of the 
United States wi!l use the Hand- 
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ics during 1895. 
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Life.’’ Eleven other eventide services ready. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 


Boston Thursday 6 December 1894 


HE home life of our nation is hon- 
| ored and advanced by Thanksgiving 
more than by any other holiday, 
and for this reason it is to be cherished and 
its distinctive character preserved by every 
lover of his country. Many who spent time 
and money they could hardly spare to go 
back to the old home and join in the family 
reunion did an important public service as 
well as gratified themselves and their 
friends. A distinguished foreigner who 
has made this country his place of residence 
not long ago expressed astonishment at the 
indifference of grown-up members of the 
same family for one another. He said he 
had found brothers and sisters who had not 
communicated with one another for twenty 
years—a thing which in his country would 
be thought little short of criminal, Thanks- 
giving affords opportunity for reunions that 
else might never come. Thousands of lan- 
guishing fires of affection were rekindled 
last week all over the land. Homes are 
happier, hearts are kinder, the nation is 
stronger, new courage has been given to 
many lives and God is more honored be- 
cause of Thanksgiving. Long may that 
festal day hold its place in our calendar. 


Between the autocracy of the ‘‘ apostolic 
delegate”’ and the liberality of some of the 
priests, and more of the laity, of his own 
diocese, the lot of the Archbishop of New 
York isnot a happy one. Not Jong ago he 
was compelled to deny in a public letter to 
the newspapers that he had any affiliation 
with Tammany Hall, and at the same time 
to forbid one of his priests to attend the 
meetings of the committee which was in- 
vestigating the government by Tammany, 
and last week the Roman Catholic layman, 
who was defeated by the command of priests 
from the altar to vote against him, pub- 
lished a letter in which he demands, in 
terms of respect indeed but with a covert 
threat, that these priests should be pun- 
ished. We do not wonder that the defeated 
candidate is indignant—we wonder that 
the public is not more so—but we do not 
look to see him get muck satisfaction from 
the archbishop, who would far rather be 
inconsistent than make so inconvenient a 
precedent as the open rebuke of priests for 
interference in politics would be. 


Pulpit themes must emphasize the author- 
ity of God and of His revelation to men 
through the word inspired by Him, if there 
is to be a reyival of religion. In. our 
modern life public interest is constantly 
broadening to include all that concerns 
humanity. From local gossip to national 
and international politics, from family ex- 
periences to social and philanthropic ex- 
periments that may make the whole world 
their theater of operations, the preacher is 
invited to select his topics and so keep in 
the surface currents of popular thinking. 
But men’s deepest interests are their per- 
sonal relations with God. A minister lately 
affirmed that there can never be a revival of 
religion in Boston till the tone of morality 
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is raised here, It is quite as true to say 
that the tone of morality can be raised only 
through a revival of the sense of sin in in- 
dividuals, of personal responsibility to God 
and of the consciousness of His presence. 
Let the themes of the pulpit bring each 
hearer before God to measure himself in 
the light of His holiness, His truth and 
love, to feel his need of forgiveness and to 
see divine compassion shown in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the tone of morality in 
the community willinevitably be raised. It 
will be both the result and the cause ofa 
revival. 


THE CHURCH AS A SOCIAL FAOTOR. 


The supreme mission of the church is to 
change individuals into characters like 
Christ’s. Itis to bring persons one by one 
into its fellowship, and when they have 
been brought in to make the most of them. 
Improved social conditions make it easier 
to improve men; but improved men are 
necessary to make better social conditions. 
And Christ alone can make men like Him- 
self. The first business of the church is to 
introduce men to Him with faith that His 
Spirit will work on them with transform- 
ing power, to bring His disciples to fuller 
knowledge and profounder reverence and 
intenser love to Him. To help the poor to 
comfortable surroundings is noble work, 
but Christ in poverty was infinitely nobler 
than men surrounded by every comfort 
without Him. 

The church ought to take care of its own 
poor. Its members should help one an- 
other to get better wages, better education, 
larger and more beneficent influence in the 
community. It may wisely open dorcas- 
tries, gymnasiums, cooking and evening 
schools, whatever will make more prosper- 
ous and better members of the community, 
if it can do this work better than it is being 
done—and in some instances no doubt it 
can. The church should be a factor in so- 
ciety to co-operate in all wise efforts to im- 
prove social conditions, to relieve poverty 
and sickness, to abolish intemperance, to 
promote education, to secure better homes, 
wiser laws and more competent administra- 
tors of government. 

There may also be instances where a local 
church or a body of churches may wisely 
assume to be the charitable society for the 
community, may establish a hospital, open 
a parochial school, formulate and work for 
the enactment of particular laws. 

But these instances are, or ought to be, 
exceptional. The chief work of the church 
in reforming society is indirect, by sending 
into it men and women instructed in princi- 
ples of righteousness and inspired by the 
spirit of Christ, not by attempts directly to 
control the community through distribut- 
ing its charities, ordering its education or 
administering its laws. We believe that 
there are dangerous tendencies leading 
churches to assume the control of social 
and philanthropic movements, which can- 
not but result in harm to the church and 
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to society at large. Two illustrations will 


suffice to point out the direction of these _ 


tendencies: 

A certain church in Boston announces 
that its opportunities for relieving the poor 
exceed its abilities and extend far beyond 
its parish. It therefore appeals to the gen- 
eral public for help. It proposes to assume 
the place of a charitable organization for 
the city, at least for that part of it. This 
church has done noble service in caring 
for its own poor and showed itself compe- 
tent in a particular emergency last spring 
to do this service for the community. But 
the section in which it labors contains 
churches of other denominations to which 
it would refuse fellowship, and is included 
in the territory of charitable organizations 
which, while not undertaking to do a reli- 
gious work, are supported by members of 
all denominations and of no denomination. 
This church asks that it may receive and 
administer the alms of those who have no 
voice in its affairs and that it may place 
under obligations to itself the poor who 
will be attracted to it simply to get their 
wants relieved. A church in such a case 
might well hesitate before exposing itself 
to the temptations of collision with other 
churches, of undue influence over. those 
thus made dependent on it, or to the criti- 
cisms of those not in sympathy with its 
belief, whose money it asks for and receives, 
and of lowering its supreme mission to cater 
to temporal wants. 

The platform of the Institutional Church 
League furnishes another illustration. It 
declares that the institutional church ‘‘ seeks 
to become the center and source of all 
beneficent and philanthropic effort, and to 
take the leading part in every movement 
which has for its end the alleviation of hu- 
man suffering, the elevation of man and 
the betterment of the world.’? We have 
sympathized with the aims of institutional 
churches, rejoiced in their achievements 
and have kept our readers informed of their 
work. We have no other words than those 
of grateful appreciation of men and women 
who are seeking with earnestness, empha- 
sized by the fullest devotion, to make the 
church the chief instrument in the world in 
improving the condition of all men by recti- 
fying government, relieving poverty, in- 
creasing intelligence-and promoting every 
kind of reform. We therefore have less 
hesitation in saying that the church which 
assumes to be the organization that is to 
direct and carry on the reconstruction of 
society is in danger of so overloading itself 
as to hinder its accomplishment of its own 
peculiar work and to weaken the authority 
of its message. ; 

The mission of the church is the mission 
of Christ. He limited His mission. It was 
to save men by making them His disciples. 
He fed the hungry bountifully, but when 
they followed Him to get more loaves and 
fishes He rebuked them and told them that 
His mission was to give them spiritual food, 
and when they refused to follow Him fur- 
ther unless He would give them temporal 
food, He allowed them to leave Him—and 
even those of His disciples who sided with 
the crowd. 

The church can do far more in promoting 
philanthropy and moral reform through the 
principles of life it inculcates than through 
. the movements it controls as an organiza- 
tion, There are other centers and sources 
of philanthropic effort to which it can at 
the most only offer its co-operation. Tho-e 
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who are not in the churches ought also to 
be useful citizens, and many of them cer- 
tainly may be expected to take active part 
in preserving morality, helping the poor, 
purifying politics and bettering society. ‘‘If 
the church did its duty,’’ said a speaker re- 
cently at areligious gathering, ‘‘ there would 
be no need of temperance societies or hos- 
pitals or charitable and reformatory insti- 
tutions.’ But if the church could monop- 
olize all these under present conditions we 
believe it would become a tyranny, benevy- 
olent perhaps at first, but dangerous to its 
own members and a promoter of strife with 
outsiders. 

Let the church bear its part in every 
moral and socialreform. Let its members 
discharge fully the duties of citizenship 
without which they are unfit to be disciples 
of Christ. Let them mingle in society as 
benefactors, yet more as sharers with all its 
nobler elements in promoting political and 
social purity and temporal prosperity for 
all. But the peculiar and supreme mission 
of the church is to renew souls through the 
Holy Spirit, to wait before God in worship, 
to magnify His name before the world, and 
to send into it those filled with the spirit of 
Christ. If its members carry into other or- 
ganizations a nobler spirit and wiser meth- 
ods of relieving poverty and suffering, pro- 
moting education and uplifting society, the 
church may well rejoice that its mission is 
being accomplished and its Lord honored, 
and may willingly leave to these other or- 
ganizations the work which it cannot take 
on itself without imperiling the success of 
the supreme business which it rightly claims 
that He has formally intrusted to it. 


———_o—___ 


THE LITERATURE OF 1894, 


What can have prompted the utterance 
of Ecclesiastes—‘‘Of making many books 
there isno end’?? What would the writer 
say about the multitude of books of 
the nineteenth century! An indication of 
the ever increasing productiveness of the 
world of authors and publishers is the fact 
that over fifty volumes more were sent to 
this journal for notice during the single 
month of November just past than during 
the same month last year, and this state- 
ment does not include those bound in paper, 
some of which also are of substantial im- 
portance. 

In accordance with our custom fora num- 
ber of years we have given extra space this 
week to book notices and other literary 
material, and a prominent feature of the 
department is our summary of the more 
important publications of the year. Of 
course no one journal receives every valu- 
ab'e volume printed. Some, upon special 
subjects, are sent only to journals inter- 
ested particularly in those subjects. For 
example, a technical work on electricity is 
not often distributed to the press generally 
but only to those papers or magazines de- 
voted to that branch of science. But such 
a journal as The Congregationalist, as our 
readers are aware, receives a very large 
share of the important publications. In- 
deed, very few which are intended for the 
general public fail to cometo us. The pub- 
lishers understand thoroughly the value of 
such a journal as a means of informing 
people about their issues, and our readers 
can rely safely upon being kept informed 
through our literary columns from week to 
week about whatever in the literary world 
is most worthy of their attention. 
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The year has not been distinguished 
by the appearance of many epoch-mak- 
ing works. Dr. Dunning’s and Professor 
Walker’s volumes on the history of Con- 
gregationalism, Mr. Maclay’s history of the 
United States navy, Mr. Kidd’s volume, 
Social Evolution, the new Standard Diction- 
ary, the new Walker Concordance, two or 
three novels, the Manxman, Marcella, and 
Trilby, and Mr. Kipling’s Jungle Book, stand 
out conspicuously in their respective de- 
partments and are not likely to be soon sur- 
passed. Several superior biographies also 
have come out, such as that of Dean Stanley. 
But most of the production of the year, 
like that’ of many another year, has been 
creditable and valuable rather than bril- 
liant in quality. This, however, naturally 
is true of many another year. Very few 
new authors have come prominently into 
the foreground and it is a question whether 
those who have won wide notice are to keep 
it. The realm of fiction seems to afford 
the best opportunity for sudden fame but 
it also often proves deceptive. Mr. Kidd, 
the writer upon social development, is the 
foremost example for the year of an author 
who has taken from the outset a leading 
place and who seems to possess staying 
power, but Mr. Crockett, Ian Maclaren, and 
Anthony Hope have done almost equally 
striking work in fiction, and practically 
have come into notice this year. 

After all literature is like every other de- 
partment of humanlife. Its most successful 
workers are chiefly men and women of dili- 
gence rather than genius, of fidelity to high 
ideals and patient persistence rather than 
of spasmodic, meteoric deeds. Its prizes 
must be won slowly and painfully. The 
success which seems dazzling usually is only 
the outcome of years of persistent and com- 
paratively unnoticed toil. The best work, 
too, that which tells most on the world in 
the end, is quite as likely to be that which 
appears with little heralding or blazoning 
but which makesits way steadily by genuine 
inherent merit. 


MILITANT AND TRIUMPHANT 
CHRISTIAN CITIZENS. 


Score victories for two flocks of Christian 
disciples shepherded by sons of the ancient 
New. England stock. Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, bas arisen, as in war times, and 
said to the ex thugs driven from New York 
City who were contemplating adding indefi- 
nitely to the number of saloons at the ter- 
minus of the Brooklyn Bridge near the 
church, ‘‘ Thus far and no farther shalt thou 
go.” Dr, Abbott’s appeal to his congrega- 
tion was a war-cry; the response of the con- 
gregation to his appeal was splendid, and 
the resolute, swift action of the church com- 
mittee, re-enforced by the signatures of 750 
members of the church, made the license- 
granting authority realize that the decent 
citizens of the City of Churches had opin- 
ions that must be respected. 

Rev. D. O. Mears, D. D., formerly of 
Worcester, now of Cleveland, O., while on 
the way to his church Sunday hefore last 
found the city employés engaged in street re- 
pairing which by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be deemed necessary. He went 
into his pulpit, told his congregation that the 
responsibility for stopping such law-break- 
ing rested upon the Christian citizens before 
him in the pews, and he served notice that 
if they did not act before 8 Pp. m. he would. 
The trustees met immediately after the 


morning service, consulted with a promi- 


at 
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nent city official also a member of the 
church, and before Dr. Mears had finished 
his mid day meal the labor had ceased and 
the officia] supposedly responsible for it had 
made explanations and apologies. 

Here is decisive proof that the members 
of our Christian congregations, by swift, 
wise, definite and united action, can often 
forestall the forces of evil and eradicate 
deep-seated abuses. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PRAYER ON 
HIM WHO PRAYS. 

Real prayer is assumed here, not merely 
formal petition. What does it do for him 
who offers it? 

It is a liberal education, speaking from a 
religious point of view, to pray in this 
sense. It develops humility. The contrast 
between one’s own littleness and the gran- 
deur of the holy character and vast con- 
cerns of the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse is immensely impressive. It promotes 
reverence, the natural outgrowth of humil- 
ity. It reveals God as near to every one of 
us, a8 abounding in tender love and care. 
It stimulates both the consciousness of need 
of Him and also the sense of His satisfying- 
ness and the conviction that whoever has 
God can afford to dispense with everything 
else. Indeed, in point of fact, he who has 
God has everything else which is best for 
‘him. It gives a tremendous impulse to 
faith. 

See how true all this is in actual life. 
Drop theory for the moment and study men 
and women. You know some who are 
prayerful in the true sense. Investigate 
their spiritual history, so far as possible. 
Analyze their religious characters and see 
what the influence of the habit of prayer 
has been upon them. Has it not helped 
them to be noble, useful, happy? Is it not 
true that you, all things considered, would 
rather have happiness of the sort which 
they possess than that of anybody else 
whom you know? Others may have more 
of certain kinds of pleasure and profit than 
they. We do not all find gratification in 
the same things. But in respect to that 
peace of heart which is much more impor- 
tant than any pleasure due to merely social, 
political, financial or literary success, is 
there any one else for whose happiness you 
would exchange theirs, if you had it? 

Your child cannot talk much with you 
without becoming like you. Neither can 
you talk much with your Heavenly Father 
without becoming more like Him, And 
that is what all true life is intended to ac- 
complish. Nothing else helps toward that 
result like prayer. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The final and short session of the Fifty- 
third Congress began at noon on Monday. 
. Probably little constructive legislation will 
- be initiated and still less passed. There is 
too much difference of opinion in the dom- 
inant party to make any other record on 
partisan questions possible, but it is to be 
hoped that on such questions as the giving 
of aid to the Nicaraguan Canal, the exiir- 
pation of the lottery, the reformation of 
the currency system, the adoption of a na- 
tional bankruptcy bill, the congressmen 
may rise above partisanship and take states- 
manlike views of national necessities. Puies- 
ident Cleveland in his message stands con- 
sistently by his belief that itis the duty of 
Congress to remove the duty from coal and 
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iron, to abolish the differential duty in 
favor of refined sugar, and give Ameiican 
registry to all ships owned by Americans 
even if built abroad. That there will be 
much bitter debate and recrimination is a 
foregone conclusion. Secretary of the 
Treasury Carlisle must be prepared for 
some sharp criticism from his owh party, 
and it will not be surprising if Secretary 
Gresham’s foreign policy is assailed. In- 
deed, resolutions questioning the legality 
of the bond issue, the use of troops at Chi- 
cago and the handing over of Japanese 
refugees to Chinese courts—referred to be- 
low—were introduced as soon as oppor- 
tunity was given. 


The most significant feature of the presi- 
dential message, as it refers to foreign mat- 
ters, is the expression of the executive 
opinion that it would be well to withdraw 
from our alliance with Great Britain and 
Germany in the joint control of Samoa, and 
Congress is asked to express its opinion on 
the matter. The allotment of lands to the 
Indian the President would limit to those 
who really occupy and till the land. The 
effort to purge the pension list of fraudu- 
lent pensioners has proceeded with good 
results and will proceed. The message 
rings true on the vital principles of civil 
service reform. The evils of the present 
banking, currency and monetary systems 
are set forth unsparingly, and Congress 
is asked to treat all these questions in a 
broad, statesmanlike way, so that stability 
and flexibility of currency may be secured, 
the government be relieved from engaging 
in the banking business and all uncertainty 
as to the basis of national credit be put be- 
yond dispute. However, until Congress so 
acts the President pledges his word that he 
will continue to resort to the issuing of 
bonds, if it be necessary to keep our gold 
reserve intact and our national credit off 
the silver basis. 


The reports of the heads of the great 
government departments are given to the 
public before their formal presentation to 
Congress, and it is gratifying to see the 
spirit of progress that pervades them. 
Postmaster-General Bissell is emphatic in 
his indorsement of the principle that 
merit and fitness and not politics should 
determine appointments. He is not as fa- 
vorable to the development of novel exten- 
sions of the postal service as Mr. Wana- 
maker was, favoring more a perfection and 
cheapening tothe people of the-regular serv- 
ice. Civil service reformers find in him and 
his report much reason for hopefulness. 
The Secretary of the Interior, in his discus- 
sion of the Indian problem, is conservatively 
progressive, prepared to take some if not 
all of the steps which the friends of the In- 
dians desire, and yet realizing as they do 
the complexity of the problem. The Secre- 
tary of War advises an increase of the 
national army, and its reconstruction on the 
battalion basis. It is reassuring to be told 
that the army is not likely to see much 
more service against the Indians, but it is 
not altogether pleasant to recognize the 
necessity and wisdom of the new policy of 
concentration near the large cities. The 
Secretary of the Navy is moderate in his 
demands for new vessels, and they of the 
battleship and torpedo type, wherein we 
are confessedly weak, The Secretary of 
Agriculture describes the methods by 


‘which he has brought about decided and 


needed reforms and economies, defeated 
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the schemes of professional agriculturists 
and political plotters, both eager for the 
public’s money; and he concludes with 
some excellent advice to the farmers on 
sound monetary theories. In Comptroller 
Hekels’s report we have the convictions of 
one of the ablest of the new public serv- 
ants, first introduced to the public through 
Mr. Cleveland’sfavor. He describes soberly 
and effectively the complexity and insuffi- 
ciency of our present monetary systems, and 
urges the appointment of a commission to. 
consider, revise and reform, 


The citizens of Boston in the approach- 
ing municipal election have a difficult, dis- 
criminating bit of work to do. The situa- 
tion is most complex, and disheartening if 
it were to be permanent. One year hence, 
if the Municipal League lives and leavens, 
a better array of candidates will come be- 
fore the electors. The Democratic candi- 
date for mayor is repudiated by an impor- 
tant faction of his party. Some of the 
Republican machine candidates for alder- 
men have been repudiated by the best ele- 
ment in that party. The A. P. A. has en- 
tered into the fight and openly appeals to. 
Protestant voters to vote for certain candi- 
dates for the Board of Aldermen and the 
School Board, and the organized women 
voters of the city are aggressive as usual. 
An Independent candidate for alderman, 
C. W. Hallstram of Ward 11, who was de- 
feated in the Republican City Convention 
because of his opposition, during part of 
his last term as alderman, to granting 
licenses to the pugilists who up to a few 
months ago made Boston their Mecca, has. 
had his candidacy indorsed by the Boston 
Evangelical Alliance, and there is the dis- 
position among many good people to sup- 
port him on this ground. He has not been 
active in opposition to granting licenses for 
so called Sunday evening concerts, and be- 
cause of this his record by some is felt to- 
fall short of ideal. 


Governor Waite of Colorado is not a 
statesman, but his standards of morality 
are so much higher than those of some of 
Denver’s leading bankers and merchants. 
that we hasten to record our gratitude for 
the fact, and our amazement at the audacity. 
and iniquity of the corporations and forty- 
three individuals who deliberately peti- 
tioned the authorities of Denver to reopen 
gambling establishments in order that they 
might sell their goods and rent their prop- 
erties. Fortunately a consultation between 
Governor Waite and those responsible for 
the enforcement of the law resulted in the 
rejection of the petition. Such men as the 
petitioners would rejoice the heart of the 
noted English individualist, Auberon Her- 
bert, who has been clamoring lately for 
men to fight with him ‘‘ until the constitu- 
tional doctrine is established, once and for 
all, that men shall bet or gamble where they 
like and when they like.” 


As anation, we have every reason to as- 
sert resolutely our purpose to prevent Eu- 
ropean control of the proposed Nicaraguan. 
canal, and any administration that retreats 
a step from our historic position will suffer 
in popularity and fame. It has been as- 
serted that Great Britain was interfering 
again in the controversy between the Mos- 
quito Indians and Nicaragua, and our war- 
ships were said to be gathering fora display 
of force if necessary. It is difficult to get. 
at the exact facts as to what has been done: 
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or said at Washington and London; but the 
Mosquito Indians having abandoned their 
elaim to independence, it would seem as if 
the cause of so much contention may at last 
have been removed, and this is the inter- 
pretation put upon the situation by the men 
best informed. Those who-wish to consult 
a concise résumé of the controversy will find 
it in the President’s message. 


The death of Princess Bismarck has shat- 
tered the already feeble health of the man 
of ‘blood and iron,’’ and he predicts what 
many fear, viz., his own death before the 
new year dawns. To accept the husband’s 
estimate of her influence is to concede to 
the dead wife responsibility and credit for 
all that Bismarck has been as a patriot and 
statesman. She inspired him with love and 
high ideals when he was in bonds to the 
flesh, a rollicking, rough soldier. His de- 
votion to her and his love for the home 
she created for him has never waned, and 
the world today, while it mourns, also re- 
joices at such proof as it has had through- 
out their long career as man and wife of 
the possibility of love ruling and constrain- 
ing the high and mighty of the earth. 


The Armenians have appealed to the 
Pope to aid them, but however much his 
heart may incline to respond policy dic- 
tates just now that Loo treat the sultan 
with deference, i. e., if the consolidation of 
the Catholics in Turkey with the followers 
of Leo XIII. is to be effected without op- 
position from the Porte. . From London 
comes the gratifying news—from semi- 
official sources—that Great Britain has 
given the Porte warning that the powers 
will enforce the Berlin treaty unless the re- 
sult of the Turkish investigation shall be 
absolutely satisfactory and radical reforms 
in Armenia follow. The Earl of Kimberly, 
the English foreign secretary,- and Sir 
Phillip Currie, the British ambassador in 
Turkey, are said to be confident that 
Turkey understands the import of British 
purpose, but the Speaker predicts the failure 
of the Porte to satisfy, and says that even 
now ‘‘the government ought to recognize 
that the time for words is past.’’ It fore- 
sees Anglo-Russian co-operation in freeing 
Armenia, and falls in with the rapidly in- 
creasing European opinion that the new 
ezar may be counted upon to alter very ma- 
terially, not only the structure of Russian 
government and society, but to shift the 
balance of power in European politics. If 
the stories relative to the peculiar service 
which the Prince of Wales has rendered to 
the ezar during the recent crisis, begin to 
approach the truth, then the prince in the 
role of a friend probably has shaped future 
events more than he ever has in any other 
way. Already we hear rumors of the czar’s 
intention to establish representative govern- 
ment, to initiate a reform dnd extension of 
popular education, and it is very significant 
that Stepniak, the anarchist, declares that 
the revolutionary party has determined to 
give the new ruler a perfectly free field to 
prove his sincerity of purpose and breadth 
of sympathy. 


Criticism of the foreign policy of the 
United States has been rife. Julian Ralph, 
who was sent to the Orient by Harper’s 
Weekly to act as war correspondent, for 
some reason, as yet unexplained, did not 
succeed in getting very near the scene of 
hostilities, and he is now in this country 
again. In a letter written in Shanghai in 
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October, but just published, he charges the 
Department of State first with inefficiently 
protecting the interests of American resi- 
dents in China through failure to provide a 
proper representation of vessels and ma- 
rines, and, second, with compelling the 
American consul-general in Shanghai to 
deliver over to the Chinese government 
two Japanese youths, who had sought the 
protection of the consulate. They were 
suspected of being spies, probably were, 
and their subsequent treatment by the Chi- 
nese was fiendish in its atrocity. More 
recent and direct appeals from Peking cor- 
roborate the affirmation of Mr. Ralph re- 
specting the peril of all foreigners in China, 
and it is probably true that the stars and 
stripes do not float from the mastheads of 
as many vessels as might with advantage 
be in Chinese waters, but the limitations of 
our naval strength are such that it is use- 
less to think of our rivaling the array that 
Great Britain puts forth. Moreover, it 
must not be forgotten that in any contest 
between foreigners and Chinese mobs our 
citizens will have the combined protection 
of all the European forces in Shanghai or in 
Peking. As for the release of the Japanese 
spies, Mr. Ralph’s article concedes what 
Secretary Gresham has said, in response to 
criticism, that the responsibility for the 
inability of the consul to hold, shield and 
try the Japanese was due to Japan’s insist- 
ence that all Chinese charged with similar 
crimes and found on Japanese territory 
could not be protected and tried by foreign 
courts. China naturally demanded the same 
rights, and the concession had to be made. 
Our consul, however, exacted solemn pledges 
that the Japanese should be treated hu- 
manely, and not until the highest officials 
pledged that were they handed over. Japan 
may well insist on reparation for the indig- 
nities that followed, but for the handing 
over to the Chinese court she has no one to 
blame but herself. Popular opinion may 
sympathize with Japan in this contest, and 
China may be ‘‘semi-civilized’’ and Japan 
may be civilized, but our Department of 
State cannot make such comparisons the 
basis for discrimination. 


Japan naturally declines to deal with 
any sub-Chinese official, hence Diétring, 
the German engaged in the Chinese cus- 
toms service, has failed to get a hearing 
for his scheme of settling the contest. The 
latest advices indicate that Japan looks 
with favor upon the terms of surrender 
which China has offered, the intermediaries 
being our ministers. Great Britain has re- 
enforced her position by summoning new 
vessels and troops from India and the 
seizure of a strategic island off the Chinese 
coast. If Peking should fall before peace is 
declared, many look for the overthrow of 
the present dynasty and the naming of a 
new ruler, by Japan and the European 
powers, who shall be a Chinaman—not a 
Tartar—and in sympathy with progress. 
The adopted son of Li Hung Chang, re- 
cently China’s representative at Tokyo, 
would answer to this description. It begins 
to appear as if Li Hung Chang had been 
playing for high stakes, had taken great 
risks and was about to win. 


oo 


That admirable article by Rev. C. H. Patton ° 


which appeared in our columns Noy. 15 has 
been reprinted in leaflet form and can be 
obtained at the roors of the American Board 
in this city. If pastors would only carry out 
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its suggestions, how the streams of benevo- 
lence would swell! 


IN BRIEF. 


The single announcement of our series of 
Palestine Pictures has already brought to us 
hundreds of orders for these remarkable 
views. All who have seen the advance proofs 
coincide with our judgment that they far sur- 
pass anything of the kind ever produced. The 
first of the twenty-four parts is published 
Friday of this week. For fuller particulars 
see page 841. 


Next week an illustrated article by Clifton 
Johnson on the present day aspect of the 
English towns in which our Pilgrim Fathers 
lived will furnish a good point of departure 
for meditations appropriate to Forefathers’ 
Day. 


Bostonians and persons intending to visit 
Boston this month should note the article in 
this issue describing the attractions of the 
galleries and the art stores, and use it as a 
guide when they have an hour or two to 
spare. The gratifying thing about these 
everyday opportunities, so well described by 
our contributor, is that so far as inspection 
goes they are free to all who will make 
proper use of them. 


The Week of Prayer is now near at hand, and 
churches wishing to provide themselves sea- 
sonably with the topics selected by the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting can find them in The Con- 
gregationalist Handbook for 1895, while the 
topics suggested by the Evangelical Alliance 
may be had at 50 cents per hundred by send- 
ing to Room 511, United Charities Building, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
New York. The alliance for the first time in 
its history feels compelled to seek contribu- 
tions from the churches to carry on its worthy 
work of unifying Christians, of withstanding 
Roman Catholic aggression on our institu- 
tions and of helping forward the application 
of Christianity to life. 


If editors were given to blushing our faces 
would frequently assume a crimson hue now- 
adays in view of the compliments received 
from far and near on the typographical and 
literary excellence of recent issues of The Con- 
gregationalist. The special numbers, replete 
with material pertaining to a particular sub- 
ject, seem to be keenly relished, and we have 
been told a number of times lately that this or 
that issue was the ‘‘ best you have ever sent 
out.” Butthe best, we assure our appreciative 
friends, is yet to be, for our idea) continues to 
keep in advance of us. Some idea, by the 
way, may be gained of the enormous amount 
of mechanical work involved in a single issue 
of The Congregationalist from the statement 
that our Thanksgiving number necessitated 
the handling of between three and four mil- 
lion pieces of type. 


A daily newspaper in Paris, edited by able 
men in full sympathy with Protestant Chris- 
tianity, has for some years been the desire 
and plan of maiiy interested in the religious 
welfare of France. Last spring Le Signal 
was started, the chief editor being M. Eugene 
Reveillaud, well known in this country from 
his connection with the McAll Mission. M. 
de Rougemont was in the United States in the 
summer of 1893 seeking aid to establish the 
paper, but was advised that more interest 
would be awakened in that effort if the work 
were already begun.’ The success of Le Signal 
has already surpassed expectation. Its re- 
ceipts already nearly equal its expenses. 
M. Reveillaud is for a short time in this coun- 
try to dispose of 250 shares of the stock to 
American friends of France, believing that the 
enterprise will need no further aid and that 
these shares may soon pay dividends. Cer- 
tainly the influence of such a paper on the 
intellectual life of France will be great for 
good. M. Reveillaud may be addressed at 
109 Bible House, New York. 
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It has been clear for some time to any dis- 
passionate observer that much of the ecclesi- 
astical maneuvering in the Presbyterian fold 
has not been open and above board. It is not 
a pleasant predicament that the highest court 
of the denomination finds itself in now, nor is 
the situation one that is creditable. To have 
its proposition rejected by Union Seminary 
might have pleased a faction of the denomina- 
tion, but to have conservative Princeton and 
Western join with Auburn and McCormick is 
a terrible rebuff. And yet it might have been 
avoided if the General Assembly had been 
given all the facts. That some were withheld 
Editor Gray of the Interior, a member of the 
committee, now asserts, and is prepared to 
prove it if necessary. 


The Forum for November contained an arti- 
cle by Rev. W. B. Hale, an Episcopal rector 
of Middleboro, reflecting severely on the so- 
cial conditions of Fall River and charging the 
churches of that city with being indifferent 
to its poverty, immorality and general evil 
state. The New York Independent, having 
carefully investigated, on the ground, the 
charges made in that article, reprints twen- 
ty-six assertions in it which the Independ- 
ent characterizes as misleading, describing 
them by such phrases as “absolutely false,’’ 
. wholly imaginative or maudlin,” ‘‘absurd,”’ 
‘¢slanderous,” concluding with the sugges- 
tion that Mr. Hale’s eyes may be ‘‘hetero- 
cbhromatic.’”?’ We were requested to comment 
on the Forum article when it first appeared, 
but, remembering that this was not the first 
time its author had offended against both 
truth and good taste in the same periodical, 
we thought it not worth while to notice it. 
The Independent, however, has done good 
service in exposing the offensive mischievous- 
ness of that sort of writing. So reputable a 
magazine as the Yorum cannot afford to court 
notoriety by it. 


Of Americans who have studied social prob- 
lems few have come to the task with better 
equipment or had better facilities for getting 
at the facts as well as the theories than Dr. 
J. H. Stuckenberg for so many years pastor 
of the American Church in Berlin. We note 
that at the conclusion of a series of lectures 
recently given before the students of Witten- 
berg College, he rejected all theories of social- 
ism, communism, all schemes of revolution, 
and placed reliance upon evolution through 
the development and regeneration of the in- 
dividual, the church and the industrial organ- 
ism. A prophet is now going forth through 
our churches and seminaries declaring that 
“the individual is not the unit (of soviety) 
and society is not an aggregation of individ- 
uals. Society is a life,’ and seeking for the 
revolution of the church. We can fancy Dr. 
Stuckenberg saying of Professor Herron, what 
Aubrey De Vere makes one of his characters 
say of another: 

In washing of the dirt 
From off the church, he’ll wash the church to noth- 


ing. 
I preached against her sins—there were who said 
I bit them hard; he’lJ rend away the rags 
With shreds of flesh adhering. 


The testimouy before the New York tene- 
ment house commission last week was start- 
ling in many of its revelations. Dr. Rains- 

ford of St. George’s Church and Mr. J. B. 
Reynolds of the University Settlement testi- 
fied that it was their opinion that the crusade 
against houses of ill fame had driven their 
inmates into the tenement house districts and 
seriously demoralized the tenement popula- 
tion. Dr. Rainsford believes in rigidly con- 
fining the houses to definite districts. It was 
also brought.out in the course of the investi- 
gation that some of the worst tenements are 
owned by Trinity Church, the enornivusly 
wealthy ecclesiastical corporation. Worse 
than this, it is affirmed by the secretary of the 
commission that the Trinity Church corpo- 
ration is the only landlord that has fought 
the recently passed law compelling the intro- 
duction of water on every floor of tenement 
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houses, having carried the law into the courts 
and retarded its execution by its resort to 
legal obstructions. We should say that the 
rector of Trinity Church had work at home 
more important than coming to Boston and 
extolling ritualism, and sneering at the piety 
and taste of the men who made New England 
what it is, and whose sons and daughters can 
find God without the aid of symbols and rites 
and ceremonies. : 
Sa eee 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
General Booth Again. 

One of the great events of the week has 
been the visit of General Booth. His words 
and his presence have been as welcome to 
Christians of all denominations as to his 
own soldiers. During his brief stay he 
made sixteen addresses. Tickets to the 
Auditorium gatherings could not be ob- 
tained at any price by those who had 
waited for them till the day on which 
they were to be used. That General Booth 
isa man of genius, an exceedingly bright 
man, interesting as a speaker, quick at repar- 
tee, a perfect master of an audience, is evi- 
dent to all who study him carefully. That 
he is dead in earnest is equally evident. Nor 
is his faith in his work or in his ability to 
manage it any less clear. He has certainly 
shown us what the principles upon which 
he manages his army are and what are his 
plans for the salvation of the submerged 
tenths in our great cities. That he has im- 
parted to a great many who heard him a 
good deal of his own Christian optimism is 
devoutly to be hoped. 


The Crerar Library. 

Now that all the lawsuits against the es- 
tate have been brought to an end and it is 
possible for the trustees to take steps to 
carry out the provisions of Mr. Crerar’s 
will, the questionis being agitated what the 
library shall be, reference or circulating, for 
the people or for scholars; shall it devote 
itself to one department or to several? Some 
would like to see it devote all its means to 
gathering Americana, while others desire 
that it be a scientifie library and be located 
near the university. While it is pretty 
nearly certain that it will be a reference 
library, its location has not yet been selected, 
nor has it been decided what departments 
of a reference library it will make promi- 
nent. It seems to be the common under- 
standing that the departments in which the 
Newberry is strongest will not be dupli- 
cated and that no unnecessary expenditure 
on buildings will be encouraged. The hope 
is expressed on every side that by-and-by 
our libraries, through careful use of their 
means, may cover all departments of human 
knowledge, 


The People’s Institute. 

Bishop Fallows and Rey. W. G. Clarke, 
of gambling fight fame, have devoted a 
great deal of time and thought to the 
founding of an institute for the people, 
where Sunday afternoons different but im- 
portant topics may be discussed, and where 
during the week unobjectionable gatherings 
of every possible sort may be held. Dur- 
ing the summer a fine block of buildings 
has been erected on Van Buren Street 
near Oakley, containing a hall which will 
seat at least three thousand, and several 
smaller halls for smaller audiences. The 
first meeting in the, institute was a sunrise 
prayer meeting Thanksgiving Day, under 
the auspices of the West Side Christian 
Endeavorers. The attendance was large 
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and enthusiastic. At 10.30 the building 
was dedicated by special services, Dr. Gun- 
saulus preaching the sermon. It is ex- 
pected that this will prove to be a rallying 
point for the hundreds of thousands who 
live on the West Side, and that it will 
contribute not a little to their welfare 
and pleasure. Lectures instructive and at- 
tractive, harmless entertainments, evening 
schoolsin which such instruction will be im- 
parted as is most needed, will be features 
of the work. The cost of the edifice has 
been $96,000. It contains rooms for clubs, 
half a dozen stores for rental and a hall 
which will seat 3,000. The simple dedica- 
tory service was in these words, read by 
Bishop Fallows, the president of the asso- 
ciation under whose auspices the institute 
has hitherto done its work: 

In the name of the fathers and mothers, of 
the citizens of Chicago of all creeds and con- 
victions, and of the great West Side in partic- 
ular, I dedicate this spacious building to the 
high purposes intended in its erection—to the 
cause of education, of sociability, of helpful 
recreation, of the fraternity of family welfare, 
of good citizenship, of philanthropy and re- 
ligion, and may the favor of the people con- 
tinue to be given it and the gracious blessing 
of Almighty God continue to rest upon it. 
That this institute may realize the hopes 
of its founders is the sincere desire of every 
Christian in the city. 


Ministers’ Meeting, 

The subject for discussion, General Booth 
and the Salvation Army, though in itself 
very attractive, was less interesting to the 
large numbers which gathered than the res- 
olutions passed in memory of Mr. Harrison 
of the Advance, whose sudden death has 
made such an impression on our Congrega- 
tional household. Very tender and appre- 
ciative were the addresses of the brethren, 
Abundant testimony was brought forward 
to Mr. Harrison’s rare business ability, to 
his transparent honesty, to the purity of his 
life, to his deep spirituality, to his untiring 
industry, and to his generous gifts to the 
church and benevolent institutions, to the 
seminary and special objects like the City 
Missionary Society. It will not be easy to 
fill his place or to find a man to do for the 
Advance what he has done for it. 


A Thanksgiving Treat. 

Among all the thousands who have been 
bountifully fed in this great city this year, 
none have been happier than the 1,500 news- 
boys and waifs who partook of Mr. Wulft’s 
hospitality, Wednesday evening. For many 
years it has been Mr. Wulff’s habit to clear 
out his store, set long tables on which every- 
thing that boys love is placed, and from six 
to eleven o’clock bring these boys in, some 
hundreds at a time, and permit them to eat 
their fill. It is said that this year 2,600 
pounds of turkey, with other edibles in pro- 
portion, were consumed. It was an inter- 
esting sight to see the little fellows on the 
street, forming a line two deep on the side- 
walk, and extending almost half a mile 
from Halsted Street to the river, singing 
and shouting Mr. Wulfi’s praises. Some of 
the numerous entertainments advertised 
during the last month have netted large 
sums for charity. The socalled Midway 
Plaisance in Battery D. has netted not less 
than $10,000 for the Foundling’s Home and 
two other almost equally deserving institu- 
tions. The success of the undertaking is 
primarily due to the energy and foresight 
of Mrs. Carse of the W. C. T. U. and her 
two sons, whose enthusiasm and versatility 
attracted the multitude. 
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Literature and the Spiritual Life. 


[Epiror1AL Nore.—It would not be easy to 
select a better representative of the school 
of literary men associated with New York 
City today than Mr. Mabie. He is both au- 
thor and critic and in each vocation has at- 
tained, while still a comparatively young 
man, a success that is based on faithful effort 
joined to native talent. His books, My Study 
Fire, Under the Trees, Essays in Literary 
Interpretation and Short Studies in Litera- 
ture, are appreciated by persons who value 


delicacy of touch and keenness of spiritual 
insight. Asa contributor to periodical liter- 
ature and as a discriminating judge of books, 
new and old, he has widened the range of 
his influence, while his lectures and addresses 
in various cities of the country have won for 
him a large circle of admiriug friends. Mr. 
Mabie was graduated from Williams in 1867, 
received an LL. B. from Columbia in 1869 
and has been for a number of jyears associated 
with Dr. Lyman Abbott in the conduct of our 
valued contemporary, the Outlook.] 


There has been no greater heresy in the 
long history of heresies than the-arbitrary 
division of the indivisible personality of 
man into parts, and the treatment of these 
parts as if they were independent of each 
other. For the sake of convenience the use 
of such words as body, mind, spirit, emo- 
tion, will is necessary; but this use becomes 
misleading and confusing when it accustoms 
us to think that intellect or emotions or will 
can be dealt with detached from the other 
faculties and qualities of the man. Inevery 
vital thought the whole man thinks; in 
every normal emotion the whole man feels; 
in every significant action the whole man 
acts. Whatever affects, influences and ex- 
pands one part of the nature affects, influ- 
ences and expands the complete nature. 
Faculties and organs are so many channels 
of access to the personality, and so many 
channels of expression and activity for it; 
whatever touches any faculty so as to leave 
an impression touches this mysterious and 
indivisible personality. 

Second only in importance to this heresy 
of the arbitrary division of man has been 
the heresy of the arbitrary division of na- 
ture and human activitiesinto religious and 
secular. There is, it is true, a fundamental 
division between good and evil in the deeds 
of men; but there is no division butween the 
religious and unreligious in nature or in 
normal activities. That division has no ex- 
istence outside a very superficial and im- 
perfect conception of man’s nature, man’s 
life and man’s surroundings. The essence 
of religion is the consciousness of God 
everywhere in His universe. 

These truths are of immense importance 
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when we come to deal with the contribu- 
tion of any department of nature, knowl- 
edge or human activity to the personal 
spiritual life; to that individual appropri- 
ation of the divine spirit, thought and 
strength which we call religion, the best 
definition of which is still, I think, that of 
William Law, ‘the life of God in the soul 
of man.’? Whatever makes the divine ele- 
ment in life more real, credible, evident by 
disclosing the range, the depth, the infinite 
possibilities of that life, contributes as di- 
rectly to faith as.a specific revelation. 

In fact, the ability to receive the specific 
revelation depends in no small measure on 
the ability to conceive of human life 
broadly and nobly. The view of life or of 
the world which limits the presence or the 
revelation of God to particular activities is, 
in the exact measure of such limitations, 
atheistic. The futility of such limitations, 
and the intellectual inadequacy involved in 
them, are strikingly illustrated by the 
former antagonism of many religiously 
anxious people toward the idea of develop- 
ment, which now promises to present, in 
due time, a more impressive argument for 
design than was ever dreamed of by the 
older thinkers. 

Looked at from this point of view the 
contribution of literature to the spiritual 
life has been continuous, fundamental and 
specific. To begin with, the direct and pe- 
culiar revelation of the soul of God to the 
soul of man is made in and through a liter- 
ature of surpassing variety and beauty. It 
is to the Hebrew literature, bound in a sin- 
gle volume but contained in sixty-six books, 
that faith owes its greatest debt. So accus- 
tomed are we totreat the Bible as a text- 
book prepared for a specific purpose that 
we forget that, like every other great liter- 
ature, it is the record of the life of a race 
through many centuries, conveyed in his- 
tory, essay, story, drama, lyric, epic, epi- 
gram, sermon, biography. 

In the literature which we know as the 
Old Testament the division of activities 
into religious and secular is unknown; all 
life is conceived of as religious and religion 
is conceived as coextensive with life. To 
the man of religious nature all things are 
religious; to the irreligious man all things, 
even sacrifices and services, are irreligious. 
The heart of this wonderful Hebrew litera- 
ture, which has been the guide, the inspira- 
tion and the daily helper of all those who 
have felt the power of Christianity, is found 
in four brief biographies, upon which we 
depend almost entirely for the portrait- 
ure and the words of the one human life in 
which the divine life has been perfectly 
realized and disclosed. These four little 
books stand alone in literature in their im- 
portance, their influence and the marvelous 
beauty with which each conveys the clear 
image of One, whose own words, wherever 
recorded, disclose that ultimate beauty 
which makes spoken or written words liter- 
ature. No other aid to faith is so vital, so 
necessary and so complete as that rendered 
by the four lives of Christ, which we call 
the gospels. 

But the Hebrew literature, while deal- 
ing more specifically for obvious reasons 
with the consciousness of God in His world 
and with the obligations and resources 


which have their origin in that conscious- 
ness, is not more essentially religious than 
the other great literatures of the world. 
Whoever closes the book of Job, the Psalms: 
or the prophecies of Isaiah and opens the 
volumes in which the Greek plays are 
preserved finds himself still in the atmos- 
phere of the religious life. In these master- 
pieces of the art of literature the life of 
man is interpreted in the light of those 
laws whose pressure upon him is the con- 
stant witness of the power above bim which 
makes for righteousness. The very essence 
of this sublime tragedy lies in the collisiom 
between the individual will and that will 
which is the fundamental law of the uni- 
verse. 

And this is the essence of all tragedy from 
ABschylus to Browning. The tragic poet 
holds the torch over those abysses out of 
which come the issues of life and death, 
and whoever reads déeply enough will find 
all great dramatic literature supplementing 
and confirming the view of human obliga- 
tions presented by the Hebrew writers. 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear and Macbeth are so 
many illustrations of the dependence of 
man on the law which makes for righteous- 
ness. 

This is also the truth which great fiction 
sets forth with such varied and appealing 
power, and which gives to some novels an 
ethical dignity and weight denied to most 
works of didactic character. No recent 
plea for that beautiful arrest of judgment 
in presence of a higher ideal of righteous- 
ness which we call charity has had such 
power with a host of readers as Trilby,. 
of which Mr. Brownell has finely said that 
it makes the Pharisee love the publican. 
No recent argument for purity comes 
freighted with such tremendous lessons 
as The Manxman; and even that fiction 
which seems farthest removed from the 
spiritual realm, even novels which, like 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, Balzae’s Cousin 
Bette and Zola’s Nana, seem to describe 
world without God, are written as by the 
finger of fate, so swift and awful are the 
tragedies of character and of fortune which 
they bind forever to the evil thought and 
deed. Man under the play of a law higher 
than himself, which makes for righteous- 
ness, is the common conception of all great: 
literature into which, either as play. or 
novel, the dramatic element enters from 
Prometbeus Bound to Ibsen’s Ghosts. 

It would be impossible to point out, within 
the limits of this article, the indebtedness 
of faith to those great writers who, like 
Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning, Lowell, Whittier, Carlyle, Emer- 
son, Newman, have definitely sought to 
deepen and give expression to human con- 
sciousness of God in His world. Poets 
and prose writers, using all literary forms, 
have put into enduring speech the spiritual 
aspects of life and the spiritual aspirations 
of man; and by the beauty and fidelity 
with which they have spoken the deepest 
hopes and needs of each generation have 
constantly confirmed and reinvigorated the 
struggling spiritual life of the world. 

But it is not in these specifie services that. 
the real contribution of literature to faith is 
to be sought. In its nature and function 
literature is itself a part of faith, for it is 
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the most complete and adequate disclosure 
of the life of man which we possess. Into 
it whatever is deepest and most significant 
in human nature has been pressed by that 
resistless pressure of experience which is in 
very truth the hand of God. The greatness 
of life, the possibilities of character and cir- 
cumstance, the infinite variety of external 
fortune and inward development—all that 
by making life great, heroic, sorrowful, 
tragic conveys a just impression of its 
magnitude—find in literature their record 
and revelation. 

The writing of the Divine Comedy ef- 
fected a liberation of the Italian mind, not 
because it sought such an influence, but 
because it was so great in itself. In like 
manner literature, by the very vastness of 
human character and life which it dis- 
closes, compels a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of vision. Time and matter cannot 
pound faculties and activities so deep, so 
vital, so spiritual as those which give their 
substance to great books. The authority 
of law is disclosed in the punishment of 
the evildoer even more distinctly than in 
the obedience of the just, and the presence 
of God in His world is evidenced as clearly 
in the consequences that flow from wrong- 
doing as in the beauty of righteousness. 
In the impartial disclosure of what is in 
man which literature makes there is re- 
vealed a divine presence which grows more 
and more distinct as the record becomes 
more complete. Because God is in man 
God is in literature, and the consciousness 
of man reflected there projects the divine 
image which lies in its depths. 
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BOSTON’S ART TREASURES. 


BY O. M. BE. R. 


At our chief art center, the Museum 
of Fine Arts, even frequent visitors are apt 
to find something new. Far-away Iceland’s 
daughter, Sigride Magnusson, has loaned a 
fine array of antique buckles, necklaces, 
bracelets, coronets and spoons, in repoussé 
and filagree silver. Some of these were 
made two hundred years ago, by ice bound 
men in the dark winters, for their wives and 
sweethearts, and treasured as heirlooms 
through many generations. A few have his- 
toric associations—the quaint chain which 
belonged to the last Roman Catholic bishop 
of Iceland, beheaded in 1550, and a medal 
once owned by Snorri Sturluson, author of 
the Edda, dating back to the thirteenth 
century. Boston women propose to buy 
this unique collection for the museum. 
The purchase money endows the first col- 
lege for Icelandic women. 

Russia is now the cynosure of the world, 
and special interest attaches to the collec- 
tion of native costumes loaned by Madame 
Pognosky of, New York. <A richly em- 
broidered. kaftan of blue silk recalls the 
' days when Peter the Great furbade these 
overcoats, and many a nobleman suffered 
exile rather than give up the gorgeous 
gold and silver needlework. A golden _bro- 
cade of 1650 and an antique head-dress 
studded with jewels betray the sumptuous- 
ness of the Slav lady of rank. Madame 
Pognosky wishes to help her distressed 
countrywomen by getting a market for 
the ‘“‘cottage industries,’? and there are 
samples of their laces and hand-woven 
bed linen with quaint borders of drawn 
work, 

In the succession of pictures which line 
the Printrooms, Adolph Menzel now has a 
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place. This German master made Frederick 
the Great the hero of his pencil as Carlyle 
did of his pen. With him art is character- 
ization rather than beauty. Keen insight 


and vigor give artistic value to his pictures, - 


which have documentary importance as 
portrayals of men, court scenes and life of 
that stirring epoch. 

With only this stray glimpse of recent 
loans at the museum, let us turn to another 
art center, the Grundmann Studios, full of 
young life. The interior contains two 
pleasant audience-rooms named for Copley 
and Allston, a fine gymnasium for women 
artists and forty studios. These are irregu- 
lar and picturesque, showing frankly the 
big rafters of construction, with angles, 
dormers, private staircases and surprises 
everywhere. The Art Students’ Associa- 
tion, whose energy raised this memorial to 
a beloved master, recently invited its friends 
to a house-warming. It was delightful to 
wander at will through these studios, 
where, on easel and wall, young ambition 
showed its striving, its promise or its 
achievement. Amid soft lights, Oriental 
hangings and the quaint decorations be- 
loved of Bohemians, the guests listened to 
songs, tinkling mandolins or noble piano 
solos, as they sipped dainty cups of tea. 
Perhaps the two most interesting studios 
are those of Max Bachmann, the sculptor, 
and Ross Turner, a master of water colors, 
who stands for the best in everything, 

It was largely through Mr. Turner’s influ- 
ence that the Public School Art League was 
formed, This aims to put in schoolrooms 
photographs of famous buildings, statues 
and paintings, as well as portraits of illus- 
trious men. In a recent exhibition the 
league gave an object lesson of the best 
things to call out the esthetic sense latent 
in every child. Mr. Turner has prepared a 
chart on color, so that even kindergarten 
pupils may learn how to produce harmo- 
nious relations between colors. 

The Art Students’ Association has a na- 
tional reputation for its superb costume 
festivals, To replenish its treasury, an 
Arabian Nights’ Enotertainment is to be 
held in December at the Grundmann Stu- 
dios. The hall is to represent a street in 
Bagdad and the stage a room in the sultan’s 
palace. No one is admitted without an 
Oriental costume, and it is sure to bea 
most brilliant gathering, 

One of the coming art events is an exhi- 
bition patterned after the ‘gallery of fair 
women’’ held in London. Boston contrib- 
uted about a dozen portraits to a similar 
exhibition now progressing in New York. 
The committee is already searching the 
town for fine portraits of women and chil- 
dren, of which there are many, not only by 
the best American artists, but also Wrench 
and Eoglish, As for Copleys, the West 
End abounds inthem. Did not Dr. Holmes 
tell us, ‘‘No Bostonian is truly aristocratic 
who has not an ancestor’s portrait, painted 
by Copley?” 

The discerning may gain artistic educa- 
tion in certain new shops brought us by the 
retreating waves of the Columbian Expo- 
sition. One contains only Spanish metal 
work, damaskeened in steel, an art legacy 
from the Moors. Besides small pieces of 
jewelry there are precious curios worthy 
of amuseum. One is asmal] card-plate of 
black steel, decorated with crests of Span- 
ish provinces exquisitely wrought in silver 
with lace-like delicacy, and costing $800. 
A mirror for $1,200, only twenty inches 
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high, has the frame elaborately damas- 
keened with gold and silver, and requires 
a magnifying glass. to appreciate the mar- 
velous workmanship, 

A few doors beyond, but quite different 
in spirit, is a shop which transports one 
back to Italy. Coral, turquoise, mosaics, 
shelves full of Venetian glass, the alabaster 
carvings of Pisa and the quaint shapes and 
Renaissance decoration on jar, vase and 
plaque, from the potteries of Florence and 
Naples, give a good impression of the Ital- 
ian bric-a-brac beloved of tourists. A few 
steps takes us to another nationality—how 
truly a country expresses its individuality 
in its handiwork! Costly and highly dec- 
orated ware of richest blue from the royal 
factories of Vienna, the tinted glass and 
delicate porcelain from Bohemia and the 
openwork fazence from the little hillside 
town of Five Chapels in Hungary—these 
show what Austria is doing in ceramics. 

A feast of good things greets us at Wil- 
liams & Everett’s art store. In one cor- 
ner is a collection of choicest Japanese 
cloisonné, the intricate designs outlined in 
threads of gold and filled in with brilliant 
yellows, reds, rare purples or pale pinks. 
Two pieces are by Namikowa, the famous 
potter in Kyoto, whose three vases at the 
Chicago fair, valued at $52,000, are the 
largest cloisonné specimens ever produced. 
On the way to the gallery observe the busts 
of Lowell, Whittier and Dr. Hale by Ord- 
way Partridge; glance at the fine heads of 
Napoleon and a case of miniatures; study 
Haig’s new etchings of the lofty nave of 
Amiens Cathedral and the solemn Norman 
grandeur of Durham; and inspect Fagan’s 
reproductive etchings of The Song, after 
Meissonier, The Reader, after Fortuny, and 
the strong, sweet face of Queen Louise, after 
Richter. See enshrined in a rich, golden 
tabernacle the Madonna, newly reproduced 
from Hébert’s Virgin of Deliverance. While 
summering at his childhood’s home, Hé- 
bert promised the curate to paint an 
altarpiece. Years passed and renown ef- 
faced all memory of it. In 1870, laid low 
by fever, he was brought home by his mother 
and restored to health. The enemy’s can- 
non were pointed at the town as he said 
farewell, and he made a solemn vow that if 
heaven would spare his home he would 
consecrate his genius to painting a Ma- 
donna, “ 

The little gallery shows Waterman’s sug- 
gestive sand dunes, Hassam’s street life 
in Paris, Picknell’s interpretation of na- 
ture’s summer phases, Thomas Allen’s 
cows by the water’s edge, Norton’s fisher- 
folk by the stranded ship, the sweep of 
surf, sea and sky by Halsall and Richards 
and, most impressive of all, the powerful 
conception of ships burning at night by 
George Inness. Those who love the tell-a- 
story sort of art will enjoy Dielmann’s large 
painting of the Puritan wedding. 

The offer of a dry: goods firm to give $3,000 
in prizes for the best pictures of New Eng- 
land life has set the artists searching for 
picturesque subjects. Shoppers may find 
the resultsin the temporary gallery. Among 
others may be seen The Turkey Pasture by 
Charles H, Hayden, A Quilting Bee by Cal- 
iga, The Village Doctor by Stacy Tolman, 
Watching for Mackerel by Henry Sandham, 
Pulling the Splinter by Enneking, The Kin- 
dergarten by Mary Norton and a charming 
outdoor group of mother and children by 
F, W. Benson. Here is manifest an important 
art lesson. Mere photographic fidelity has 
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small value—even superior technique is not 
all, 


But art—a wider meaning. Worthless, dead— 
The shell without its pearl; the corpse of things— 
Mere woros are, til! the spirit lends them wings. 
The poet who wakes no soul within his lute 

Falls short of art, ’twere better he were mute. 


And of the artist this is doubly true. 
Rie eas eee 


RAFE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


When Rafe at last fell asleep, after the 
doctors were through with him and had 
given him a composing draught, he had a 
singular dream. He had always the hear- 
ing of fine ears, and he had heard the doc- 
tors in the next room saying the injury to 
his back was such that it was doubtful if 
he ever walked again. For a moment a 
wave of anger had swept over him, a fierce 
surge of rage, against whom? against what? 
He knew not. His heart sank with the 
uselessness of his anger. It was idle to 
feel any indignation with the children who 
had pulled the chair out and let him fall— 
Marcia and Charlotte and John and Helen 
and the rest; he was one of them and as 
much in the sport as they had been. Bunt 
at any rate there were the doctors; their 
shoulders were broad enough to bear his 
wrath. Much they knew! Walk again? 
Of course he should walk again! He would 
walk again just to defy them! He heard 
the children crying in the room above; he 
looked up and saw his mother’s eyes brim- 
ming like two violets full of dew; something 
made his heart stand still for half a beat. 
Was it really so serious after all? He 
would not give up till his father gave up. 
Was that his father? He saw him in the 
mantel mirror, face down on the lounge in 
the other room, whose door had sprung 
ajar; he heard him—yes, he heard him 
groan. It was a dreadful sound; he felt 
himself trembling; his blood seemed to 
spin in a hot torrent. He would let them 
see whether he would walk or not! And 
then the beads started out on his forehead, 
on his breast—all over him; he had called 
on every power he had and he had not 
moved a line. And with that the fright, 
the horror, the effort, the composing 
draught all worked together, and he 
was sinking, sinking, sinking, and slowly 
drowned in sleep. 

As he slept, and in his dream, the day 
was dying and he was far from home; he 
eould see the last rays of the sun sparkling 
in the windows of the house up there—or 
was it the pillared porch of some building 
in the skies? Whatever it was, between 
him and its shining stairs stretched a weary 
space, long wastes of furze, pitfalls of bog, 
fields of stubble—a rough and rocky coun- 
try where the dark gathered. A storm was 
coming up—he could not tell if it were the 
wind or some wild beast that howled. And 
there beyond, in the calm, upper light of 
the hillside, lay the dear home, where the 
sun, bursting from the low cloud, glittered 
en the panes. How could he ever reach 
it? How was he to cross that interminable 
country, with its flints, its stubble, its miry 
spots, its horrid shadows? His heart failed 
him and he was cold with the chill of 
death. And suddenly a strange buoyancy 
seemed to possess him; he looked up over 
his shoulder and a great form towered 
there—a great, beautiful shape clad in 
white, with long, rosy wings that shed a 
glow about them. 

‘‘O, you are going to carry me!’ cried 
Rafe. 
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“No,” said the angel, ‘‘ you are going to 
walk. Iam going to walk with you.” 

‘‘ What is your name?’’ said Rafe, look- 
ing up again wonderingly. 

‘‘T am called the Love of God,” said the 
angel, and he put his strong, warm hand 
under Rafe’s arm and they began to move. 
And half the weary length of the long way 
was behind them; and at the roughest 
places that strong, warm hand seemed to 
lift Rafe so that his feet skimmed over the 
top of the flints and the prickly stubble and 
never felt them, And they left storm and 
cloud far aside, and the miry spots were 
but pools reflecting heaven—in one of them 
he saw a star when he could see no star in 
the sky. And he was up on the clear, high 
level, twilight and blue darkness wrapping 
the country he had crossed, the steps of 
home shining in the yet higher light, when 
the pleasant wind gave a great sob and he 
woke to hear Bridget cry, ‘‘O, for the love 
of God, docthor dear, you do be hurting 
the b’y!”’ 

He had probably dreamed all this while 
Bridget was exclaiming and the doctor was 
lifting him. He was not in any pain, but 
he was quite angry with Bridget for waking 
him. Yet it was a delightful dream that 
Bridget had given him—an immensely vivid 
dream to him; it all swept over him again. 
Then he looked up at her andsmiled. And 
Bridget threw her apron over her head, cry- 
ing, ‘¢O, the poor craythur!”? and running 
from the room. 

There had been an injury to the spinal 
cord, occasioning a temporary paralysis, 
and he could not speak. But he had no de- 
sire to speak. He closed his eyes and 
thought over his pleasant dream; its mean- 
ing flashed through his brain likea light. He 
was drowsing off again and seemed to hear 
the angel say: ‘‘ Any love helps, you know. 
But the love of God helps and lifts, too.” 

He was saying it to himself as he woke 
again and saw his mother sitting by the 
bedside crying. That was a love that hurt, 
he thought. He did not like to see her ery- 
ing; it declared that something dreadful 
was the matter with him. His poor, little 
ailing mother, who had such trouble with 
her strong, unruly brood—he was sorry to 
have her feel so bad. She held his limp 
hand in hers. He tried to tell her not to 
worry, to say he was all right. His eyes 
darkened with horror when he found that 
even a sound was impossible. He was 
faint and everything was growing black. 
But there was his mother still crying—he 
must reassure her at any rate. The will to 
do it seemed to tingle through him as if he 
had caught hold of a huge magnet, and sud- 
denly his mother exclaimed, ‘‘O, he under- 
stands! He is conscious! He has pressed 
my hand!”’ 

‘He will come round then,” said the doc- 


tor. ‘* The vitality of youth is an enormous 
element. It has given new life to the nerve 
force.”’ 


“Tt was love that gave it,” thought Rafe, 
and he pressed his mother’s hand again. 

' 0, my dear boy!”’ she crieg, wiping his 
forehead and her own eyes. ‘‘ My darling 
one! It is too great an effort!” 

“Tt has saved him,’’ the doctor said. 
‘‘He might have sunk away into nothing- 
ness but for that effort.” 

“But for that love,’ thought Rafe. 
‘That was the love that helps,’”’ he thought, 
as he fell off to sleep again. 

‘And the love of God helps and lifts, 
too,” said the angel in his thoughts. 
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It was some time after this, when he 
could both speak and move his arms, that. 
Miss Persis, to whom he had told hisdream, 
which was still such a real thing to him, 
and who often left the children to their own 
devices that she might come and relieve his 
mother, was sitting beside his bed and 
reading. She read in a low and lulling tone 
the Twenty-third Psalm. ‘ He leadeth me 
beside the still waters,’’ she said. 

‘+O, they are very still waters!’ exclaimed 
Rafe, with a weary bitterness. 

‘¢T suppose you mean,’’ said Miss Persis, 
‘¢that this pain and paralysis seem cruel.’ 

‘¢Of course I do!’ he cried. 

‘<Don’t you think, Rafe, dear,’’ said poor 
Miss Persis, ‘‘that you are very young to— 
to pass sentence on God?’’ She hesitated, 
thinking he might not understand her, but 
went on, remembering how preternaturally 
illness sometimes sharpens the understand- 
ing, as a pear ripens first round the sting of 
the wasp. ‘‘ Don’t you think that you are— 
that I am—too small and dull to attempt to 
solve the riddle of the universe? The best 
minds have failed to solve that riddle, to 
discover the mystery of pain. Do you sup- 
pose you can?”’ 

“I can feel it,’’ said Rafe, grimly. 

‘“‘T don’t suppose,”’ she said, “‘ that you 
ever, On a spring morning, when you saw 
the sky burning velvet-blue behind the rosy 
apple blossoms, the air clear as crystal and 
overflowing with sunshine, were filled with 
a sense of the beauty of the world, every 
one of your nerves thrilling with the joy of 
it?”? 

“‘T don’t know,”’ said Rafe. 

‘“‘Or, on a summer evening, when all was 
tender purple and stars looked down from 
far above and up from far beneath, and you 
heard bells ringing over the water, and the 
breath of a flower floated by like a waft of 
the air of another world?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ said Rafe, again. ‘No, 
I guess not. I didn’t want to go to bed, 
though. Yes, I suppose so.” 

“And I have been, too, And I felt as if 
it were God’s very word spoken to me—His 
own voice and message. And my heart 
sprang to hear it and I answered Him with 
my joy.”’ 

‘‘ Well, may be,’’ said Rafe, rather indif- 
ferently. 

‘¢ And do you suppose it may not be that 
when some pain as sharp, some suffering as 
strong in its way as the joy was in that way, 
comes to us, and again makes every nerve 
thrill and answer, it isn’t equally a message 
from God—that He is not saying that word 
also to us?’?’ 

“Why?” demanded Rafe. “I hadn’t 
done anything! O, I never did anything 
very, very wrong, you know—would you fix 
the pillows, Miss Persis? They are so hot! 
I am so tired!—except to make John mind, 
and he ought to mind.”’ 

‘““¢Why?’ That is the question the think- 
ers of all time have asked,’ Miss Persis 
said, as she made him easier. ‘*And no 
one knows the answer. We only know 
there must be an answer, because God is 
good.”’ 

‘“‘How do you know that?”’ asked Rafe, 
his big eyes burning with the pain just 
then. ‘If He made pain, was that good?” 

‘‘T suppose the dragon fly, bursting his 
sheath, suffers pain. But what wings he 
gets by means of it to fly through all 
heaven!”’ 

“But why couldn’t it have been made so 
there wouldn’t have been the pain?’’ 
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“There it is. And we don’t know. We 
-do know that suffering, rightly taken, 
strengthens the wings of the soul and gives 
them great flight heavenward. And it gives 
‘insight, too. You understand what I say to 
you now, for instance, but six months ago I 
should not have thought of talking this 
way.”’ 

“Yes,” said Rafe, ‘‘I have grown so old. 
I don’t have anything to do but to think 
now and to ache. I'd like to be the way I 
was six months ago, though! I’m dead 
tired of wrestling with this pain, Miss 
‘Persis.”’ 

Miss Persis seldom pitied Rafe in words, 
fearing her pity might only weaken him. 
««The young Greeks that you are so fond of 
reading about,’’ she said, ‘‘ developed their 
limbs and muscles with constant struggle 
and wrestle. And it really made them re- 
semble the ideal they had of their own 
gods. Perhaps we grow to resemble our 
loftier ideal only by struggle and wrestle of 
‘the soul, and sutfering is the only thing we 
shave to wrestle with. It is like the angel 
‘of the Lord that came for the patriarch to 
wrestle with in the night, you remember. 
We can’t tell what great, fine thing this 
wrestling may make us. ‘For now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be,’’’ said Miss Per- 
sis. ‘‘Anyway, pain must be a sort of conse- 
eration, Rafe. It brings us nearer to God.”’ 

“*Tt doesn’t me,’”’ said Rafe. 

‘But it will. Suffering is surely the se- 
eret place of God, for we cannot penetrate 
its reason, and, you know, ‘ He that dwell- 
-eth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty.’ If God gives pain, He gives it as 
He does other blessings ’’— 

“* Other blessings!”’ 

‘““He gives it with His own hand. 
‘take it straight from Him. 
‘it brings you’’— 

“*T don’t want to be close to any one who 
‘gives me such aching. O, Miss Persis, let 
me hold your hand!”’ 

‘*Don’t you remember what the prophet 
thought God said to him? ‘When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee: when thou walkest through 
the fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee. . . . Fear 
not; for I am with thee.’ That is, you 
know, if you want Him, if you call.’ 

“QO, I don’t care! I don’t care for any- 
thing, if l am never to go out again—or run 
—or grow. It’s a little easier now. But I 
heard the doctors say ’’ — 

‘“‘Tf any one took you, Rafe, into a won- 
derful place, all shining and clear, with 
steps leading up into the very courts of 
heaven, only you were blind and could not 
see a thing of the glory and loveliness, and 
a hand came and tore away the film over 
your eyes, even if it hurt, would you not 
love the hand? Some time, because of this 
pain and suffering, your larger vision will 
see into a world of which you do not dream 
today. And [ suppose there must be an 
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especial purpose in opening your eyes to it. 


Now I think it is time for nourishment’’— 

‘*Tt’s always time for something hateful,” 
said Rafe. 

And while Miss Persis sat and softly sang 
Rafe shut his eyes and tried to sleep and 
could not and had to think. And what he 
thought was that there was no power on 
earth to help him and where could he look 
for help? Too young, too weak, too igno- 
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rant to reach it, in the long midnights when 
sleep failed him, in the long hours before 
the gray of dawn, it must have been that 
the Lord’s protection came to the child, 
called him by name and wrapped him 
round. 

It was several weeks later that Miss Per- 
sis had been reading in Revelation a chapter 
that always took Rafe’s fancy with the story 
of the city of jewels descending out of 
heaven from God. ‘‘‘ Neither shall there 
be any pain there,’ ’’ she repeated, after she 
had finished it. The night was warm and 
the window was opened wide and the cur- 
tains drawn apart, and Rafe, among his pil- 
lows, could see the moon flooding all the 
sapphire hollow of the sky with light. There 
had been a storm in the distance and some 
enormous snowy clouds were piled iu lofty 
masses above a base of low, purple thunder- 
clouds where the silent lightnings still shot 
to and fro, and every few moments the re- 
flection of the lightnings filled the high, 
snowy masses with a splendor of quivering, 
wavering, evanescent flame, till they seemed 
like towers of fire-opal itself. : 

“You can almost see it now,”’’ said Rafe, 
“that city.” : 

“ What a beautiful world it is,’’ said Miss 
Persis, as she built up his pillows again. 
‘What a beautiful being God must be to 
have dreamed of such beauty and to have 
made it—if it is not, indeed, a part of Him.’’ 

‘“t Yes,” said Rafe. 

““See the moon—how she rides up in 
majesty.” 

“She is like a queen going to her palace— 
that great tower there in the clouds,”’ said 
Rafe. 

‘““Yes. We are so apt to personify the 
wonderful things of nature. Are you quite 
comfortable now? But she is not a queen; 
she is not moving consciously, nor of her- 
self. It is the force of God that moves her, 
as it is that bursts the flower from the bud, 
that brings the fragrance of the honeysuckle 
to you on the breath of the night.” 

‘* And that makes me see the beauty of it 
all,’’ said Rafe. 

‘“Tf beauty is a part of God,’’ Miss Persis 
said, after they had looked out in silence a 
little while, ‘‘ how freely He is giving Him- 
self to us all the time! How He must love 
us! For you see beauty is everywhere, in 
the crystal of the grain of sand as much as 
in the high arch of heaven. How can one 
see the summer night—that pale, far planet 
there, like an outpost of universes yet be- 
yond—and not believe in God and not love 
Him?” 

‘“¢T do believe in Him, Miss Persis,’’ said 
Rafe. ‘‘I do love Him.’’ 

Sitting in the window-seat Miss Persis 
began softly to sing the Hundredth Psalm to 
a sweet old chant, the moonlight falling 
over her. Rafe had heard it many times, 
but it seemed to him that night, hearing it, 
as if he had gone a little way behind the 
words and the music into the heart of 
things. © 

“One almost thinks,’’ said Miss Persis, 
presently, ‘‘that what the apostle said of 
faith, that itis the evidence of things not 
seen, is hardly the whole of truth on such a 
night as this.” 

‘¢ When we feel as if we could see so far 
into heaven,”’ said Rafe. 

‘¢ But what a mighty thing faith is,” she 
went on, as if thinking aloud. ‘‘I wonder 
a boy needs anything more heroic to fire 
his fancy to great deeds than the tremen- 
dous words about those ‘ who through faith 
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subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.’ ”’ 

‘*O!”? said Rafe, ‘I shall never do any- 
thing like that! I shall only be lying here.”’ 

‘* That is not so sure,’’ said Miss Persis. 
But if you do there will be some reason for 
it. I was reading the other day what Fra 
Ugo Bassi said in the hospital where the 
people, lying in their beds in five converging 
chambers, heard him, Although I do not 
believe all as he did, yet I find the thought 
great and beautiful, and so will you. Suffer- 
ing is the cup that the gospel says Christ 
prayed might pass from Him, and Fra Ugo 
Bassi says: 


But if Himself He come to thee, and stand 
Beside thee, gazing down on thee with eyes 

That smile and suffer—that will smite thy heart 
With thine own pity to a passionate peace— 

And reach to thee Himself the holy cup 

(With allits wreathen stems of passion flowers 
And quivering sparkles of the ruby stars), 

Pallid and royal, saying, ‘*‘ Drink with Me,” 

Wilt thou refuse? Nay, not for Paradise! 

The pale brow will compel thee, the pure hands 
Will minister unto thee; thou sbalt take 

Of that communion through the solemn depths 
Of the dark waters of thine agony 

With heart that praises Him, that yearns to Him 
The closer through that hour. Hold fast His hand 
Though the nails pierce thee, too! Takeonly care 
Lest one drop of the sacramental wine 

Be spilled, of that which ever shall unite 

Thee, soul and body, to thy living Lord! 
Therefore gird up thyself, and come to stand 
Unflinching under the unfaltering hand 

That waits to prove thee to the uttermost. 

It were not bard to suffer by His hand 

If thou couldst see His face—but in the dark! 
That is the one last trial: be it so. 


‘‘In the dark,” said Rafe; ‘‘that is what 
faith is for, I suppose. That is where the 
angel in my dream helps, too.”’ 

‘“‘For to believe in God is to love Him. 
And love is that strong angel,” said Miss 
Persis. 

‘“‘But always to be lying here is so hard, 
Miss Persis!”’ 

“Yet so much easier for the company of 
that great angel with the rosy wings.”’ 

“And never to do anything for Him!”’ 

‘¢How can you tell?”’ coming back from 
the window where she had lingered and 
bringing him a rose with the dew on it. 
‘“‘Sometimes I think what a wonder may 
be wrought,’’ she said, ‘‘ by such long prep- 
aration and the sanctification of pain. 
When I look forward I see a man fitted by 
it for work among the toiling millions in 
the far east, in the islands of the sea, with 
the cow-boys of the plains, in the dark 
quarters of the city, for God’s work any- 
where, everywhere! I hear his voice like a 
silver trumpet telling the message suffering 
has brought him, the cheer the love of God 
has taught him ’’— 

‘¢O, Miss Persis!”’ 

“But, even if that never comes, it may be 
something greater and better yet just to lie 
and bear God’s will—to lie in the daily and 
hourly touch of His hand—doing some- 
thing for Him so every suffering moment. 
It must be a vast and wonderful work that 
needs such a lifetime for making ready, as 
if some knight forged his own armor piece 
by piece and kept his vigil, too.” 

‘©O, Miss Persis, you put the heart in one 
so!”’ 

‘“‘No, not I, but that strong angel, the 
Love of God, whose touch makes suffering 
sweet, even if it does not make its reason 
plain. Perhaps only when I meet you your- 
self—a great, swift seraph sweeping through 
space on your divine errand—shall I know 
what all this meant, this weary time of pain 
and suffering in the dark.” 

“It isn’t always in the dark,” said Rafe. 
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SORROWFUL ANNIVERSARIES, 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


Sad days, returning but to fill 
Afresh for us the cup of pain, 

And force our stricken hearts anew 
That bitter cup to drain! 


Yet blessed days, if there be left 

Of that sad draught no cruel sting, 
And only hallowed memories 

To sorrow’s chalice cling! 


LEC gre piles b 

The brutality of intercollegiate football 
games is not the only feature to be deplored 
in recent public exhibitions. Though es- 
sentially different in character, the specta- 
cle of overdressed women at the late horse 
show in New York is nearly as degrading, 
in the judgment of sober folk, as the sight 
of young men knocking each other to pieces 
in athletic contests, A literal order given 
by a young woman to her dressmaker for 
the horse show was this: ‘‘I want a dress 
that will be as conspicuous as possible,’ 
This seems to be the principle on which 
most of the gowns were selected for that 
eccasion, and a writer in the New York 
Post says, with commendable severity: 
‘‘Formerly garish colors and staring styles 
of dress were affected in public places only 
by the unfortunate members of our sex, but 
now it would seem to be admissible for the 
fortunate to flaunt flamingo plumage”’ at 
such places. It is a mark of refinement to 
wear a costume exactly suited to the occa- 
sion, and the display of gay attire on the 
street and at public shows has a vulgarizing 
tendency which all good women should dis- 
eourage by voice and example. 


—_ 


THE NEW HOME. 


BY MRS. M. BH. SANGSTER, 


A tender and sacred interest attaches it- 
self to our thought of the new home, by 
which we mean the home first set up by a 
newly-married husband and wife. It may 
be, in its way, of the order of a tent, simply 
a room or two in a boarding-house, or, bet- 
ter, because containing more true home- 
iness, a modest apartment on an ‘obscure 
street. But be it what or where it may, 
this new home is a starting point for influ- 
ences and events which shall reach forward 
to eternity. 

Whenever possible, the home should be- 
gin in housekeeping, the young married 
people assuming at once the state and the 
responsibilities of householders. In these 
days the wife has acquired some skill in 
domestic economy in her girlhood; it is the 
fashion for girls to be trained in the frugal- 
ities and made competent to the good man- 
agement of the house, and skillful cooks 
not a few may be found among our college 
women. - I have always held, however, that 
there is nothing so mysterious or so diffi- 
cult about housekeeping that it need alarm 
the most inexperienced novitiate. Any 
moderately intelligent young woman ought 
to grasp the principles of housekeeping 
and put them into creditable practice in 
six weeks, especially if she have as a mo- 
tive the pleasure and profit of the man she 
loves best out of the whole world. Once it 
may have been a more formidable task to 
keep house notably to the comfort and 
well-being of a family, but applied science 
and wonderful modern conveniences have 
smoothed the path for the feet of the bride, 
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and she cannot, unless in a new country, 
encounter many obstacles to success. 

To the new home let wife and husband 
bring entire confidence on the subject of 
finance. How much can we afford to spend? 
or, How little must we get along upon? are 
pertinent questions. It iscowardly to shirk 
the responsibilities of home-making be- 
cause the exchequer is limited. Granted 
that one has a settled sum per week or 
month, however small, common sense and 
simple arithmetic will indicate how to ap- 
portion it. Rent, fuel, food, furnishing, 
these cost money, but rent is foundational, 
and that, or whatever stands for it, must 
show the style in which the young people 
may live. 

So far as the outside world is concerned, 
it will care very little whether the new 
home is a brown-stone front on an avenue 
or a flat overashop. Our friends, if they 
are worthy the name, care for ourselves, 
not for our environment, and less than we 
sometimes think are any beyond our imme- 
diate kindred concerned about our exter- 
nal abode. I have seen the most brilliant 
throng in a brilliant circle of exclusive so- 
ciety people gathered in the tiny rooms of a 
bit of a house in a bit of an obscure court 
in the most unfashionable quarter of New 
York, but the young people whose home 
this was were of that fit and favored few at 
whose table a crust would taste like am- 
brosia. 

Build the new home on the self-respect- 
ing corner stone of freedom not only from 
debt, but from worry lest debt should be 
incurred. Build it next ona strong and 
broad and deep anchorage in this stormy 
world, that of perfect love and changeless 
trust. Nothing but love will endure the 
stress and strain, the wear and tear of liv- 
ing. Love, true love, must pulsate in the 
atmosphere of the new home. 

In the very beginning let the altar of the 
Lord be set up, and in no circumstances 
suffer it to be neglected. A blessing asked 
at the table, family prayer, the habit of 
church-going, the habit of Sabbath-keeping 
—these go far to insure the lasting happi- 
ness of those who have entered into rela- 
tions which are not for a day, nor for a 
year, but for all time, The new home will 
have its occasional flurries, for two adults 
brought up under different family in- 
fluences cannot settle at once into complete 
harmony. But the little breezes will blow 
away and the sun come out the brighter, if 
there be love, conscience and mutual re- 
spect on the part of the married young 
people. 

It is customary to speak of the wife as the 
home-maker, but this is only a partial truth. 
Husbands have as much to do with the hap- 
piness of home life as wives have. It is as 
certainly a husband’s duty as itis that of a 
wife to be a cheery, bright-spirited comrade 
on the road, and an agreeable inmate of the 
household. If a man thinks otherwise, it 
shows him to have been badly brought up 
and deficient in observation. Neither party 
alone is the home-maker. The sweet priy- 
ilege of home-building belongs to both. 

Se 

Each person at table should feel a responsi- 
bility toward keeping up an agreeable flow 
of conversation. The story is told of a cele- 
brated Frenchwoman, who provided a slen- 
der bill of fare but gave dinners which were 
famous for the sparkle of wit and good cheer. 
At one time her butler whispered to her, 
‘One more story, madame, and the guests 
will not notice that there is no roast.” 
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A FEW OHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


BY SARAH A, MOORE. 


So long as men and women love comfort 
and ease, so long will cushions for sofas, 
chairs and window seats remain in favor. 
A pretty one is covered with squares of 
thick, fine brown linen, worked with heavy 
silk in any conventional pattern, which 
gives a continuous edge of buttonhole 
stitch, so that the linen may be trimmed 
close tothe work. These are put diagonally 
across the pillow, the corners of which are 
covered with full puffs of China silk, har- 
monizing in color with the colors used in 
the embroidery. Yellow and dark golden 
browns are, perhaps, as effective as any,. 
though old blues or dark, soft reds might 
be used. 

A particularly dainty square pillow has a 
cover of white linen, embroidered with little 
sprays of small flowers carelessly scattered 
over it, something like the Dresden pattern 
in china. These are worked with washable 
silks in soft, pale colors, pinks, blues and 
yellows. The edge of the pillow is finished 
with a four-inch ruffle of the linen, the edge 
being worked in scallops with whichever 
shade of silk it is desired should give the 
predominant tone to the pillow. 

There is no abatement in the favor shown 
to plainly woven white linen for lunch 
cloths and doilies. A new set is embroid- 
ered with glossy white silk in a thistle pat- 
tern, the oval seed vessel of each thistle be- 
ing made of one large oval of the honiton 
lace now so much used with linen. These 
ovals, medallions they are sometimes called, 
are buttonholed around the edge with the 
silk, and the linen beneath them is then eut 
out. 

Another lunch cloth, instead of being 
hemstitched, has a row of the honiton in- 
serting just above the three-inch hem, 
which should be sewed by hand. The 
edges of the insertion should be button- 
holed with white silk and the linen beneath 
very carefully cut out. The decoration of 
this is a trailing vine, laid on irregularly, so 
that a part of it is on the hem and a part 
on the body of the cloth, and so arranged 
that only the stem of the vine seems to be 
interrupted by the row of lace. 

Dainty doilies are made from poiung 
cloth, which looks as if spun by fairy 
fingers but with a little care may be 
laundered successfully. . Take a piece five 
inches square, sketch upon it an enlarged 
wild rose, work the edge with pale pink 
filo-floss in buttonhole stitch, and fill in-at 
least half of each petal with plain Kensing- 
ton stitch, but not so closely as to make the: 
work seem heavy. Work the middle with 
yellow and pale green, and trim the edge so: 
thatthe completed doily has the shape of 
arose. Anapple blossom is of similar shape, 
but is shaded differently, and a large pond 
lily, which is almost round as commonly 
arranged for embroidery, with the edges of 
the petals worked with white silk, and just. 
touched with pink, is exquisite. 

Photograph frames are covered with 
white linen embroidered with tiny flowers. 
The cardboard foundations for these frames. 
are not expensive, but may be easily made 
if it is not convenient to buy them, Cut. 
two pieces of cardboard, the size of which 
must vary with the size of the photograph. 
At right angles to the corners of one of 
these cut out a square as the opening for 
the photograph. Cover the cardboard with 
cotton wadding, and draw the linen tightly 
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over this, fastening firmly by long stitches, 
or with white glue, on the back. Then cut 
out the opening for the picture, leaving 
margin enough to cover the edges of the 
opening neatly. The back may be covered 
with linen or with paper, and after the 
photegraph is put in place glued firmly to 
the front. A little brace of cardboard may 
be glued to the back, ora little ring attached 
by which to hang it. Similar frames may 
be covered with colored chamois leather, 
painted with any dainty design in oil colors. 
For any such work the colors should be 
mixed with turpentine to remove the sur- 
plus oil, and the addition of a little megilp 
might sometimes be desirable. 

While pins remain a necessity of civiliza- 
tion, pincushions of various sorts will be 
welcomed by almost any one. For a pin 
roll cut two circular pieces of cardboard, 
three inches in diameter, and two pieces of 
white linen four inches in diameter. Work 
a single large flower on each piece of linen, 
fold the edges over the cardboard, holding 
in place by long stitches from side to side. 
Sew the two pieces of covered cardboard 
firmly together in overhand fashion. To 
finish the edges, work with fine floss a deep 
buttonhole stitch through only the linen, 
and in working the second side catch each 
stiteh into the edge of the work on the op- 
posite side. Hang by a narrow ribbon. 
The pins are stuck in the edge of the roll. 

Another hanging cushion is made by 
covering a square cushion, filled with hair 
or eotton so as to be soft and very flat, with 
narrow ribbons of two or more shades, 
closely woven in and out either in plain 
squares or a more intricate pattern, but so 
as to completely cover the cushion, which 
is hung from one corner by a ribbon loop. 

We are always looking for a safe place 
to throw burnt matches, and a holder for 
these is made of one of the small, thin 
glasses used nowadays for lemonade or 
sherbet. A spray of flowers is painted on 
the glass, and when this is thoroughly dry 
the glass is slipped into a chain of silk 
covered rings a little smaller than the top 
of the glass, which holds it firmly in place, 
and it may be hung from any convenient 
plaee by a loop of ribbon fastened to the 
rings. 

For a calendar and blotting-book com- 
bined take two of the large sheets of white 
blotting paper, each of which will cut into 
six pieces seven by eight inches. With a 
fine pointed pencil sketch in irregular out- 
line on each of these the calendar for one 
‘month. Then with a very fine brush and 
water colors, or oil colors made thin with 
turpentine and megilp, trace these lines, 
using different colors for the different 
sheets, and add a suitable quotation—if 
from a favorite author of the friend for 
whom you make it so much the better. 
Traee this in fancy letters near the top of 
the sheet, so that there will be a clear 
spaee at the bottom for the practical uses 
of a blotter. Punch two holes near the 
upper edge and tie the sheets loosely to- 
- gether with a narrow ribbon. 

In these days of ‘‘thimble parties’’ a 
pretty work-bag is a necessity. Cut a cir- 

cular piece of cardboard four and a half 
inches in diameter, pad slightly with cotton 
wadding and cover with fancy silk, sewing 
the edges ‘‘over and over.’’ To the edge 
of this gather the lower edge of the bag, 
which should be made quite full, at least 
twenty-five inches in circumference, and 
fifteen inches deep. Unless the silk is firm 
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in texture it should be made double, or the 
lining may be of a contrasting color. Turn 
over three and a half inches at the top fora 
frill and a shir in which the narrow draw- 
ing ribbons run. On the bottom sew one 
or two little leaves of fine cloth or leather 
for needles, fastening a narrow ribbon to 
the outer leaf and another to the bottom of 
the bag, so that they tie up like an ordinary 
needlebook. 

Possibly you have a friend who is practi- 
calin her tastes, but she may not havea 
mending-bag with needles, darning-cotton 
and buttons all together, and practical 
women are apt to have more or less mend- 
ing to do. This may be made of fine, 
brown linen, and should be of ample pro- 
portions. If made with the stiff bottom 
piece this should not be less than eight 
inches across, and the bag should be eight- 
een inches deep, gathered with a cord from 
the upper edge, which may be hemstitched. 
Instead of making pockets for cotton, but- 
tons, etc,, on the inside put them on the 
outside where one can always see at a 
glance which pocket holds what is wanted. 
For the pockets cut strips of linen twelve 
inches long and five inches wide, bind with 
ribbon and fold so that one end makes a 
pocket five inches deep and the other makes 
a two-inch flap to button over the opening. 
Stitch these pockets firmly to the bag. In 
irregular letters outline on the bag the 
motto which naturally suggests itself, 
‘* Never too late to mend.,’’ 

None of these things is so plain and 
commonplace as to indicate any lack of care 
and thought on the part of the giver, and 
none is too fine for everyday, or at least 
frequent, use. 


—_— 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


BY MRS. M. O. RANKIN. 


So much is said, nowadays, about Christ- 
mas being the children’s day that this head- 
ing will at once call up visions of dolls, 
sleds, skates, games, toys and the fifty other 
things with which young folks of this gen- 
eration are annually éverwhelmed. Itsome- 
times seems as if we were trying to make 
our boys and girls wholly seltish and to de- 
prive them of all the best joy of the Christ- 
mastide. Too often their only thought in 
anticipation is of receiving—‘‘ What shall I 
get?’’— while, naturally, the end of the day 
finds them tired and irritable, perhaps even 
disappointed, dissatisfied and envious. 

It seems like trite advice to say that if we 
would have our children get the most satis- 
faction out of Christmas we must teach 
them to give as well as to receive, and that 
the giving must be of a kind to cost them 
something. Yet observation shows that 
little regard is paid to such arule in many 
homes. O£ themselves, the majority of 
children would probably seldom think of 
making Christmas gifts for their friends, or 
at least not until too late to do it success- 
fully, but the suggestion once made, they 
will enter into the plan most heartily. Of 
course the mother will often be appealed to 
for advice, suggestion and help, but she will 
many times be surprised at the originality 
of little minds and the cleverness of little 
fingers. 

Let the work begin as early as convenient, 
so that it can be brought out every rainy 
day and that there may be no nervous hurry- 
ing in that always busy last week before 
Christmas. Each child must have a box 
into which his particular gifts are to be 
placed as soon as finished and into which 
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no other member of the family is at liberty 
to look, for a good part of the enjoyment 
lies in the secrecy and mystery connected 
with the making of these trifles. Some- 
times a corner of the room must be made 
into a little tent in order that operations 
may be carried on secure from curious eyes, 
and that will add to the fun. 

‘‘But what are they to make?’’ Well, 
there are always holders, pen-wipers, spec- 
tacle cases and aprons, as well as blotters 
and sachets, but it is just as well to let a 
child plan his own gifts, if he be so inclined. 
Perhaps it may be interesting to know of 
some of the things made for last Christmas 
by a boy and girl under nine years old. 


First came a scrap-book, every picture for 


which had been selected, cut out and pasted 
in by the boy without advice or direction, 
and which not only showed some good taste, 
but also his fondness for animals and flow- 
ers. Many happy hours were spent in mak- 
ing it and thinking about the little sick boy 
for whom it was intended and whose life 
it greatly brightened. Then with much 


thought and experimenting, this same little 


fellow made some artificial flowers out of 
bits of bright silk. The stems were of wire, 
covered with green silk, and if the blos- 
soms were not exactly like any to be found 
in our fields or gardens, they were never- 
theless very precious to the mother who 
felt the love that came with them, and who 
appreciated the child’s desire to make some- 
thing pretty for her. A box was covered 
with birch bark, the lid brightened by a 
pretty picture, and all through the year the 
child has had the satisfaction of seeing his 
stamp box on his father’s desk in constant 
use. 

A piece of pasteboard cut in the shape of 
a canoe, covered with birch bark, bound 
with bright ribbon and having a silk top 
drawn with ribbons, was worked on by the 
little girl, at intervals, for two weeks, and 
in the end formed a pretty work-bag for a 
favorite aunt. For a little cousin a bib was 
worked in outline stitch with red cotton, 
while an older brother who had the stamp 
mania received a home-made stamp album. 
The two children went into partnership in 
making this. The sister sewed sheets of 
white paper together for the album, and for 
months both devoted themselves to collect- 
ing from various sources unusual stamps of 
all kinds, These were properly put in with 
hinges, and the result was a source of sat- 
isfaction to the little collectors and thor- 
oughly appreciated by the recipient, al- 
though he could hardly realize the hours of 
loving thought that had been spent on it 
during his absence at school. 

Pretty kindergarten embroidery cards. 
were made into sachets by selecting two of 
the right size, working them with silk of 
suitable shades, placing cotton filled with 
powdered orris root between and sewing 
them together with a binding of ribbon to 
match, But the gift which grandma valued 
the most was a mat which the little girl 
made entirely herself from some bright pa- 
pers that had been given her. It showed 
her own taste, the deftness of her fingers 
as well as care and patience, and no wonder 
the loving grandmother prized it, knowing 
that she had been in her darling’s thoughts 
all through. 

These gifts were all, in one sense, poor 
trifles, but in another they could hardly be 
excelled. Each one showed something of 
the individuality of the giver and a thought- 
fulness of the taste of the receiver, while 
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there was no doubt of the love which went 
with them all. ‘ The gift without the giver 
is bare’’ could be said of none of these. In 
addition there had been happy weeks when 
the busy mother was never ata loss for an 
answer to that dreaded question, ‘‘ What 
can we do?” The ‘‘Christmas box’’ is an 
institution in that household, and in the 
earlier months of the year it serves as a 
birthday box as well. We commend it to 
all homes where itis a stranger, feeling sure 
that mothers and children both will thank 
us for the introduction. . 
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SUNDAY OOCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
‘AND GIRLS.* 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. NO. VII. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 


Jesus referred to the Bible as ‘‘the book.” 
See Luke 4: 16,17. Tell the children the inci- 
dent which is related of Sir Walter Scott. 
Shortly before he died, he said, “Bring me 
the book.’’ Some one asked, ‘‘ What book?’’ 
And he replied, ‘‘ There is but one book in the 
world, and that is God’s Word.”’ Let us think 
of some of the things which we learn from the 
Bible that are different from what we learn in 
other books, and this will show us what Sir 
Walter meant. It was his way of saying that 
the Bible is the best of books and no other 
could take its place. 

People who have not had the Bible have 
strange ideas of how the world was made. 
Illustrate by telling what the ancient Greeks 
and Romans thought-and the queer ideas that 
heathen nations have about the creation of 
the world and how it is ruled. What do we 
know about this? Read Gen. 1: 1, 3, 11,12, 16, 
21, 24,27. Without much further explanation 
the children will be ready for this statement: 

The Bible tells us about the beginning of all 
things. 

Again, if we did not have God’s Word we 
could only wonder if the world and its people 
would always be just as it is now. But we 
are told about this: Matt. 13: 39; 24: 35, 36, 
42,44 and Rev. 21: 1. So we can say: 

The Bible tells us about the end of all things. 

And we are told about the people when this 
“end”? comes. John 14: 1-5, Matt. 25: 31, 34, 
explaining the word ‘‘inherit.’’ Read Rev. 
21: 7, explaining it by Rom. 12: 21. 

The Bible tells us that we may ‘inherit all 
things.” 

The Bible explains what is meant by “all 
things.” Read and explain and bring out 
clearly the following seven points from the 
21st chapter of Revelation. 

“ Inherit all things.” 

1. A beautiful city. 

2. We shall be sons of God. 

3. We shall have safety and light all the 
time; i. e., ‘‘no night there.” 

4. No one will have any pain there. 

5. No one will have any sorrow there. 

6. There will be no death there; that is, all 
these joys will be forever [Rev. 22: 5]. 

7. There will be nothing evil there; all will 
be gooduess and love [27]. 

We cannot ‘‘inherit all things” unless we 
‘fovercome evil.”’ We all know how hard 
this is. Speak of temptations that come to 
boys and girls as well as to older persons. 
How may we overcome evil and be fit to live 
in the happy place where everything is good 
and loving? Some people once asked Jesus 
this question and we can read His answer in 
the Bible [John 6: 27, 28, 40; 3: 36; and1 John 
5: 5]. Explain that ‘seeth the Son”? means 
to know about Jesus and believe in Him, 
which all may do by means of the Bible. 
‘With His help we can overcome evil. Read 
John 14: 23; Jas. 1: 12; Matt. 26: 41; 2 Tim. 
4:18 and 1 Cor. 10: 13. 

Find other verses containing “believe,” so 
that the children may see how much the Bible 
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says about “belief.”” Then this statement 
may be made: 

The Bible tells us how we may inherit all 
things, that is, by believing on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Now read John 3: 16 and 1 John 3:16; Rom. 

8 and 1 John 3:1; 4: 7-21 and 5:1-4. Look 
up other “love’’ verses, if desired, so as to 
lead to this statement: 

The Bible is the one book in the world in which 
God Himself tells of His love to us. 

Learning by doing, or occupation for the 
hands: 

Let each child have five strips of cardboard, 
ou which the following has been written, re- 
spectively: 

EXPLAINS 
1, —eginning of all things. 
THE PROMISE. 
2. —nheritance of all things. 
HOW? 
3. —elief on the Lord Jesus. 
WHY? 
4. —ove of God for us. 
EXPLAINS 
5. —nd of all things. 


The children are to discover fcr themselves 
that the first letters when’ supplied spell 
Bible, as the strips should not be given them 
in order. Let them have patterns of the let- 
ters (get them from advertising pages of maga- 
zines) and either cut them from gilt paper and 
paste on the strips or outline them on the 
strips and color with paints. 


— 


IN THE LIBRARY, 


If there are children in the home make sure 
of having the dictionary where it can be easily 
consulted. 


A soft painter’s brush will be found excel- 
lent for dusting bookcases and brushing the 
dust from the tops and edges of books. 


Shelving fitted into the walls is very satis- 
factory if one owns the house in which he 
lives, and the cost is less than for a regular 
cabinetmaker’s case. 


Plenty of light, even if it be artificial, com- 
fortable chairs and a table around which all 
may gather are among the requisites of a 
well-appointed library. 


Glass doors to bookeases are no longer con- 
sidered desirable. Drapery curtains of some 
light weight fabric afford sufficient protection 
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from the dust and allow easy access to the 
books. 


Books are kept in a better state of preserva- 
tion when near the floor, owing to the lowet 
temperature, and for this reason, as well as on 
the score of convenience, bookcases not more 
than five feet high are preferable to imposing 
shelves reaching to the ceiling. 


Bamboo bookeases are a great convenience 
for people who board and are obliged to move 
their books often. In addition to the advan- 
tage of being lighter they are quite inexpen- 
sive, one with five shelves and about five feet 
high costing only two dollars. 


If any room in the house must be devoid of 
sunshine or have a cheerless outlook let it be 
the library. This rule does not apply, of 
course, to cases in which professional people 
spend several hours a day in their library, but 
only to the room which the average family 
occupies in the evening and in which the 
most of its books are kept. Obviously the 
interior furnishing is of more consequence 
than the exterior view. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


HE Congregationalist of Nov. 
i. 22 is just received, with 
'¢\ Kitty Clover at the top of 
our Corner about cats, but 
with the closing paragraph 
on the same subject left 
out and its place taken by 
some of the benevolent 
Despot’s private notices. 
But I have the proof of 
the omitted paragraph, and 
here it is: 

The unconscious _useful- 


ness of our cat friends finds a pleasant 
illustration in a letter just received from 
a lady who has been for years a ‘‘shut-in”’: 


Am confined almost wholly to my bed, but 
I mean to gather up daily all the sunshine 


possible. With the Father’s blessing, my life 
is not cheerless. My interesting cat and frol- 
icsome kitten, my flowers, ‘‘radiant signa- 
tures of the infinite Spirit, ” and my books, 
keep my life from being a monotony. 


I have three other animals awaiting no- 
tice. The first is a biped—the one a hun- 
dred and fifty years old lately borrowed 
from the Cambridge steeple as a figure- 


head for the Corner: 
Hyp Park, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Iam too far advanced to 
be a Cornerer, but I always read the Corner 
with much interest. Especially was I inter- 
ested in the picture of the big bird from the 
“eockerel church.’? Somewhere about 1858 
the old church on Hanover Street was being 
painted, or at least its steeple, and while the 
staging was up I, then a boy and clerk in a 
store under its shadow, started with several 
men to climb up, hand over hand, until we 
reached the top. Only two of us arrived 
there, the others declaring that the steeple 
rovked and abandoning the attempt. I re- 
member the distance between the stagings 
was just enough for me to reach from one to 
the other. The street looked from the sum- 
mit like a narrow lane. The steeple was said 
to be about the hight of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, and when we reached the top the 
rooster was almost as tall as myself. I had 
lost all trace of the bird and never expected 
to find him in a corner! diy Menclsi 


Moral: The way to find any lost animals 
of history is to ask for them in the Corner! 
The next letter gives a college girl’s experi- 
ence in Lower Canada the last summer: 

O Mr. Martin, such jolly times as I had up 
in Canada. I went out on the lakes with the 
Indians in their canoes, sailed up the rivers 
and caught lots of fish. Then we sat before 
great open fires and played gamesin the even- 
ing. We had the funniest dogs, who couldn’t 
understand a word of English. If we said 
whoa they trotted right along, so we had to 
shout “ arretez,’’ if we would have them stop. 
If we clicked to them to “‘ get up,” they paid 
no attention, but when we said ‘‘allez’’ or 
“marche donc,” they started up lively. We 
rode in ‘‘calashes”’ and met so many funny 
looking people and houses... Maybe I have 
not spelled all my words right, but I feel 
as though I was almost a French Canadian! 

That reminds me of a funny experience 
I had many years ago with a Canadian 
pony. I took a caléche to go from Wolfe’s 
Cove in Quebec, up to the Plains of Abra- 
ham. The road was very steep and the 
driver got off and walked, handing me the 
reins. I told him that I should run away 
with his horse, but he laughed at that, as I 
could not speak French and the pony could 
not speak English! When he was well in 
the rear I shouted, Marche donc’’ to the 
horse most vigorously, as I had often heard 
the Lower Canadian habitant do, with the 
desired effect! The jolly Frenchman came 

‘running and puffing after me. I stopped 
_ till he came up and we had a hearty laugh. 
The most interesting animal calling for 
our attention is the little lamb that Mary 
shad, in the famous verses familiar to two 
generations of children. I said in the 
Corner of Oct, 4 that ‘I believed” that 


the author of that poem was ‘‘still living 
in an adjoining town’’ (to Medford), mean- 
ing Somerville. My belief was wrong. A 
Somerville gentleman has sent me a local 
paper containing a full account of the lady 
who has been long associated with the 
poetry, not indeed as its author, but as its 
heroine, Mrs. Mary E. Tyler. She died 
several years ago. 

The story is this: When a girl she was 
Mary Sawyer and lived in the quiet, pleas- 
ant town of Sterling, Mass. (near Shrews- 
bury, which a Corner letter had to do with 
last week). <A little lamb about to die she 
took care of and it became her pet com- 
panion. It did follow her to school cue 
day, as in the verse. On the day of the 
lamb’s attendance at school there was a 
visitor there, John Roulstone, a college 
student. The next day he brought to her 
at the schoolhouse a little poem about her 
lamb, The lamb itself was killed by a cow 
in Mary’s barn and died in her arms. 
the wool sheared from it her mother knit 
her two pairs of stockings: These she kept, 
in memory of her pet, until the time of 
raising the fund for the preservation of the 
Old South Church, when she unraveled 
them, and bits of the yarn, fastened to cards, 
were sold for one hundred dollars. 

Now this story is doubtless true, except 
the connection of the Sterling lamb and the 
historic poem. This has been attributed to 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, a well-known writer 
of the last generation. To confirm this I 
wrote to her son, Hon. Horatio Hale, a 
scientific scholar and writer in Canada. I 
quote from his courteous reply: 


CLINTON, ONTARIO. 


 Mary’s lamb” was written by my mother 
and first appeared in a little book entitled 
* Poems for Our Children,” which was pub- 
lished in Boston in 1830 by Marsh, Capen & 
Lyon. In 1889, at the request of my cousin, 
Hon. Geo. S. Hale of Boston, I prepared a 
statement of the facts respecting the origin 
and publication of the poem. This appeared, 
with introductory remarks by him, in the 
Boston Evening Transcript of April 10, 1889. 
The immense and enduring popularity of the 
poem, which has probably had a wider circula- 
tion and more valuable influence than any 
other short poem (outside the Scriptures) that 
was ever composed, seem to give the facts 
an historical value that should make them 
worthy of preservation. 

Yours faithfully, Horatio HAE. 


I have looked up the article named, 
which bears out fully the above statement. 
Mrs. Hale, without doubting at all Mary 
Sawyer’s experience, dictated to one of 
her children the following: 


Pet lambs are common enough and the inci- 
dent of one of them following its young mis- 
tress to school may have happened on more 
than one occasion. It did actually happen to 
my mother. She was afarmer’s daughter [in 
Newport, N. H.] and had several pet lambs at 
different times. One of them did once follow 
her to school and lingered about the door pre- 
cisely as she has recorded in her poem. 

The truth would seem to be that Roul- 
stone’s verses were, long after the time of 
their writing, mixed in memory with Mrs. 
Hale’s poem, which had then become pop- 
ular. I have nbdt found the 1830 book of 
poems, but saw inthe Boston Public Library 
“The School Song Book,” also by Mrs .Hale 
(Boston, 1834), which has the poem com- 
plete, followed by an old-fashioned wood- 
cut of a boy lying down on a grassy bank 
and pointing to two lambs nearhim. “It 
snows, cried the schoolboy,’’ was also writ- 
ten by Mrs. Hale, but ‘‘Mary’’ has out- 
lived all her other productions. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson ror Dec. 16, Matt. 10: 5-16. 
THE TWELVE SENT FORTH. 


BY REV, A. E. DUNNING, D.D, 


When those chosen to be apostles had 
learned somewhat of the principles of the 
kingdom their Master came to found, had 
seen Him working miracles and had imbibed 
His spirit, He sent them on their first mission 
to proclaim His teaching. The first business 
of the disciple is to learn. But he learns, not 
only that he may live like his Master, but that 
he may persuade others to become disciples. 

These men went out in couples. It would 
be interesting to know how they were paired. 
Men unlike in character and temperament 
often work best together. Christ’s plan of 
working by twos long survived. Paul and 
Barnabas went together on the first Christian 
foreign missionary tour. Later, when they 
separated from each other, each took a com- 
panion. Often the most effective work is now 
done where two or more ministers labor to- 
gether in the same field. 

These twelve men were sent first to those 
of their own nation [vs. 5,6]. All except one 
of them were Galileans, and they preached on 
this journey only in the towns and villages of 
Galilee. It is best for Christian workers to 
begin where they best understand the people 
and the obstacles to be overcome. From that 
time to this the Christian’s own neighbors 
have had the first claim on him to make 
known to them the gospel. We may see the 
way the twelve fulfilled their first mission in: 

1. Their preaching [v.7]. It was simply re- 
peating to the people to whom they were sent 
what Christ had taught. Mark sums up His 
earlier preaching in a single sentence: ‘‘ The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye, and believe in the gospel.” 
This was the substance of the message of the 
twelve. No doubt it was imperfectly under- 
stood, both by preachers and hearers. No 
doubt it suggested hopes which were not to 
be realized. But it answered the desires of 
the multitude who were like sheep without 
a shepherd. It set them to thinking. It 
prepared the way for further knowledge and 
for the manifestation of that kingdom which 
had already taken root in the hearts of those 
first preachers who were beginning to love 
Jesus better than they loved their own lives. 
The simplest preaching with that motive is 
not in vain, , 

2. Their works [v.8]. They did what Jesus 
did. They healed the sick and cast out 
demons. They found the name of Jesus a 
name of power. No single instance is given 
of their miracles on this journey, but when, 
a short time after, He had sent out seventy 
disciples two by two, they came back joy- 
fully and announced that demons had ac- 
knowledged their power; and repeated 
instances are given in the book of Acts of 
the disciples doing all these things which 
their Master commissioned them to do. The 
gospel of Jesus, through faith in His name, 
transforms characters and reforms society. 
He is accompanying His messengers now in 
every nation, driving away sickness, banish- 
ing evil spirits, raising the spiritually dead. 

e According to our gifts from Him, we are to 
give the gospel to others. 

3. Their equipment [vs.9,10]. They were not 
to take payment for working miracles. That 
would have defeated their object, would have 
degraded the message of the gospel of Christ 
into a trade between preachers and hearers. 
They were to give what they had to give as 
freely to others as Christ had given to them. 
When any one attempts to heal the sick by 
the exercise of a peculiar power of faith from 
God, and asks money for it, he shows that 
God is not the object of this faith. Yet these 
disciples were entitled to support while on 
their Master’s errand; and He told them they 
would find it simply by going in His name 
and trusting the people to whom they went 
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to provide forthem. They were not beggers. 
They gave far more than they received. 
“The laborer is worthy of his food.’’ The 
conditions in which the disciples preached did 
not always warrant them in depending on 
those to whom they preached for money in 
their purses and clothes and shoes; but at 
this time it was safe thus to trust the people, 
and it ought always to be safe for preachers of 
the gospel so to do in Christian communities. 

4. Their treatment of their hearers [vs. 11-13]. 
The disciples were to seek entertainment in 
families most in sympathy with them. Their 
associations would have much to do with 
their success. Then they were to observe the 
courtesies of life. ‘‘As ye enter into the 
house, salute it.”” Ministers and all others 
who profess to be followers of Christ ought to 
act like gentlemen and gentlewomen. The 
ordinary salutation then as now in that coun- 
try was ‘‘ Peace be unto you.”’ With the dis- 
ciples it was to be genuine, no mere form of 
words. They were to let their peace come 
where it would be appreciated and withhold 
it from the unworthy. The reward of hospi- 
tality is the unselfish interest of guests who 
give their best thoughts, with their unobtru- 
sive sympathy, to bless the homes which re- 
ceive them. . 

5. Their divine support [vs. 14, 15]. There 
was from the beginning a true sense in which 
the disciples of Christ represented His pur- 
pose as well as His spirit to those to whom 
they brought His message. He told them 
later on that the sins which they remitted 
would be remitted, while the sins which they 
did not remit would be retained. So now 
Christ told the twelve to renounce all respon- 
sibility for those who would not hear them. 
They were to shake off the dust of their feet 
for a testimony to those communities which 
would not receive them. Their peace bestowed 
would be His, and their curse would be His. 
That places a solemn weight on those who 
speak in His name. If they do not faithfully 
represent Him they will bring His curse on 
themselves. If they do faithfully represent 
Him they must share His love for those whom 
He blesses and His regret for those who turn 
from Him. It places also a solemn. responsi- 
bility on those to whom the gospel comes. 
To reject the messenger is to reject Christ 
and to be worse otf than the cities which were 
destroyed for their gross wickedness, and to 
whom the gospel had not come. 

6. Their character [v.16]. Preaching disci- 
ples then were to meet enemies made cruel as 
wolves by their anger at having their sins 
rebuked. Ministers are liable to similar ex- 
periences now. They are as sheep in the 
midst of wolves, so far as self-defense is con- 
cerned. But though a sheep cannot fight 
much, he ought to know something—to have 
the knowledge which is not only self-defense 
but the true aggressive force. Many suppose 
that to proclaim the gospel in all places and 
at all times is to please Christ. But He sent 
forth the twelve to accomplish something. 
In order to do that they would have to be no 
mere wranglers, no denouncers of their fel- 
lowmen. They would need to be shrewd ob- 
servers, with wits quickened both by love to 
Christ and love to men. ‘He that is wise 
winneth souls.” 

These earliest instructions of Christ to men 
going out to speak in His name are worthy 
of most thoughtful consideration. Here we 
stand at the very beginning of Christian mis- 
sions. We see Christ’s idea’ of the gospel to 
be preached, of the people to be addressed 
and reached and of the characters of success- 
ful workers. Their chief characteristics are 
their own implicit belief in His teaching, 
their confidence in His power, their disposi- 
tion to see the best in the people but not to 
be deceived by them, and to trust those worthy 
to be trusted, and their courteous bear- 
ing toward all men while they would not 
place themselves carelessly in the power of 
any. The model of the Christian gentleman 
is to be found in the commission which the 
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Lord gave to His first messengers who bore 
to the world the news of His kingdom. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Dec. 9-15. The Influence of Prayer on 

Him Who Prays. Ps. 61; Matt. 5: 43-48. 

In establishing communion with God, in bringing 
Him near, and making Him real, in deepening 
piety. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
Se re 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Dec. 16-22. Different Ways of Re- 
jecting Christ. Mark 15: 6-14; Heb. 6:46. 

Polite society makes much. of the way in 
which this or that thing is done. Lord Ches- 
terfield’s letters to his son abound in specific 
advice on various points of etiquette. This 
high-bred gentleman, whose name has become 
the synonym of faultless manners, goes so far 
as to express his preference for a questiona- 
ble action gracefully done to a straightfor- 
ward one bunglingly performed. There is 
danger in the case of all of us that the em- 
phasis we put on good form will in time blur 
moral distinctions. A lie is always a lie, and 
no amount of beautiful phraseology can make 
it anything else. There were various ways 
of rejecting Christ when He was on earth. He 
was asked to depart from the coasts of Gadara, 
the rich young man turned away from Him 
and the Jews crucified Him. But in all these 
differing cases the consequences to those con- 
cerned were alike serious. It is virtual re- 
jection of Jesus Christ whenever a man con- 
cludes to get along without Him, and even if 
this conclusion never actually formulates it- 
self in bis mind he is exposed to the con- 
demnation of those who definitely reject Him, 
for any life unswayed by Christian motives 
and incentives is a hindrance to others in just 
the proportion that it seems able to sustain a 
healthy, useful existence apart from the real 
sources of nourishment. 

We have today not a few instances of prac- 
tical rejection of Christ through conceding 
too much to intellectual doubt. Because you 
cannot explain all the mysteries relating to 
the person of Christ is no reason why you 
should not accept Him as the Master of your 
thinking and the Lord of your life. It is a 
pity to see any young, earnest soul thus block 
the path to larger light. ‘* No man,’ says Pro- 
fessor Drummond, ‘ought to postpone his 
life for the sake of his thought,” meaning, I 
take it, that the clear and complete under- 
standing of Jesus is not essential to start- 
ing upon a life which shall be like His and 
lived under His leadership. 

But for one person today who turns away 
from Christ because of mental perplexities 
there are two who reject Him by preferring 
other things to Him. ‘“‘ The fact is, I have no 
use for God,” said a frank young girl, the 
other day, to a person pleading for her inter- 
est in Christian things. She did not speak 
irreverently, but simply voiced the natural 
feeling of one who was finding life interest- 
ing and rewarding enough without God. 
How many there are, like her, so absorbed in 
the things of this world that they cannot see 
the glory of Christ! 

Parallel verses: 1 Sam. 8:7, 8; Isa.5: 22-24; 
53: 3; Jer. §: 9; Matt. 13: 19-22; 25: 44, 45; 
Mark 7: 8, 9; 15: 29-382; Luke 12: 9; John 1: 
11, 46; 12: 48; Rom 2: 4,5; Eph. 4: 30; Titus 
1:16; Jas. 2:5, 6; 2 Pet. 2:4) 

aa 

We cannot but- believe that in the future 
the whole conception of orthodoxy is destined 
to grow less and less prominent. Less and 
less men will ask of any opinion, “Is it or- 
thodox?’’ More and more they will ask, ‘Is 
it true?” More and more the belief in the 
absolute safety of the freest truth-sceking, in 
truth-seeking as the only safe work of the 
human mind, will deepen and increase.— 
Phillips Brooks’s Essays and Addresses. 
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A Review of What This Year Has Yielded and a Survey of the New Books Designed for the Holiday Market. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF 1894. 

For a number of years it has been our cus- 
tom at about this time to offer our readers a 
bird’s-eye view of the field of recent literary 
production, and we now attempt the pleasant 
task once more. Does any one ask why we 
do so now instead of waiting until another 
month has rendered a more nearly complete 
summary possible? For tworeasons. One 
is that by this time almost all the leading 
volumes of the year have appeared. A few 
may have been belated and may come out 
later, but the best literary work of the year 
already is before the public. The other 
reason is our desire that our summary may 
be of service to such of our readers as may 
intend to select books for holiday gifts. If 
delayed longer it would not helpthem. We 
should like to classify the issues of each 
publishing house by themselves, and it 
would be interesting thus to observe afresh 
what each has been doing. But classifica- 
tion by general subject and character is so 
much more useful that we adopt that plan, 
as heretofore. 

We give the place of honor to works on 
Theology or Biblical Criticism. About a 
dozen stand out conspicuously. One is 
Prof. G. B. Stevens’s The Johannine Theol- 
ogy [Scribners. $2.00], a modest but thor- 
oughly scholarly critical and interpretative 
work with a devotional value also, Another 
is the late Prof. W. G. T. Shedd’s supple- 
mentary volume on Dogmatic Theology 
[Scribners. $4.00], which is largely col- 
lated from the church fathers and pro- 
foundly old school in its views, but exceed- 
ingly able. These two are by Americans, 
All the others are by foreigners. Principal 
Fairbairn, however, is widely honored in 
America, and the reissue of his admirable 
Religion in History and in Modern Life 
[Randolph. $1.50], with its practical appli- 
cations of gospel to conduct is appreciated 
among us; and so is Professor Drummond’s 
The Ascent of Man [Pott. $2.00], his vol- 
ume of Lowell Lectures here in Boston, re- 
yealing how science and religion help each 
other. Another Scotch professoris Dr. A. B. 
Bruce, and his St. Paul’s Conception of 
Christianity [Scribners. $2.00] is both in- 
tellectually and spiritually quickening; and 
yet another Scotchman, Prof. James Mc- 
Gregor, D. D., has discussed, in The Reve- 
lation and the Record [Scribners. $3.00], 
inspiration, the supernatural, etc., with a 
rare blending of boldness and caution, and 
has written a solidly helpful book. 

Among Englishmen Mr. W. S. Lilly’s vol- 
ume, The Claims of Christianity [Appleton, 
$3.00] deserves mention for its ability. But 
it is none the less more plausible than con- 
It is a shrewd plea for Roman 
Catholicism. Rev. Charles Gore, Principal 
of Pusey House, is not a Roman Catholic 
but a High Anglican and the fact comes to 
the surface now and then in his book, The 
Incarnation [Scribners. $1.50]. Yetitisa 
thoughtful and helpful work for all believ- 
ers, and in enjoyable contrast to Prof. C. B. 
Upton’s Hibbert Lectures on The Basis of 
Religious Belief [Scribners. $3.50] which 
surrender almost as much as they defend. 
Prof. W. Sanday’s discussion of Inspiration 
{Longmans, Green & Co, $4.00], also takes 
a wiser position. He urges the compara- 
tive harmony of the traditional and induct- 


ive theories. Another valuable English 
work is Prof. A, H. Sayce’s The Higher 
Criticism and the Monuments Young]. 
$3.00], which is trustworthy historically 
and suggestive philologically in spite of 
some inconsistencies, Only three Germans 
shall be mentioned and they differ greatly. 
Dr. C. von Orelli’s The Twelve Minor 
Prophets [Scribners. $3.00] has large in- 
terpretative value and is a good example of 
critical but not radical study. But Dr. 
Otto Pfleiderer in his Gifford Lectures upon 
The Philosophy and Development of Reli- 
gion [Putnams. $5.00] and Dr. Carl yon 
Weizsicker, in his Apostolic Age of the 
Christian Church [Putnams. $3.50] are 
specimens of advanced, although reverent, 
criticism. The leading popular Commen- 
taries have come from the Armstrongs and 
have been Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s on The 
Psalms [$1.50], Matthew [$2.00], and Mark, 
Luke and John [Each $1.00]; Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule’s on Romans and Dr, J. R. Lumby’s 
on Peter [Each $1.50]; Dr. Farrar’s on II, 
Kings $1.50]; and Dr. James Denney’s on 
II, Corinthians [$1.50]. 

A few Devotional Volumes are worth being 
recalled to mind. One is Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford’s Christmas meditation, The Sistine 
Madonna [Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 50 
cents], which also is helpful at any time; 
another is Dr. C. C. Hall’s Does God Send 
Trouble? [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $7.00] 
another is Dr, Cuyler’s practical Christian- 
ity in the Home [Baker & Taylor. $1.00], 
and others are The Master’s Guide for 
His Disciples [Whittaker. $1.00], a useful 
arrangement of Scripture, Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s stimulating At the Lord’s Table 
[Randolph. 60 cents], and Dr. Stalker’s il- 
lumining and uplifting The Trial and Death 
of Jesus Christ [Armstrong. $1.50] as well 
as two volumes by Rey. F. B. Meyer, Key- 
Words of the Inner Life and Calvary to 
Pentecost [Revell. Each 50 cents]. The 
Spirit of God [Ellis. $1.50], by P. C. Mo- 
zoomdar, also is rich in devotional suggest- 
iveness. We may add here the titles of 
several Volumes of Sermons. That of the 
Monday Club of this city needs only men- 
tion [Cong. Pub. Soc. $1.25]. One of the 
most brilliant and also most practical and 
devout is Dr. W. B. Wright’s Master and 
Men [Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.25], sug- 
gested by the Beatitudes. Presiden? An- 
drews, of Brown, has printed Eternal Words 
and Other Sermons [Student Pub. Co. 
$1.50], athoughtful and timely work. Dean 
Hodges, of Cambridge, also is responsible 
for a volume of vigorous and practical dis- 
courses, The Heresy of Cain [Whittaker. 
$1.00]; and Dr, R. F, Horton’s The Cartoons 
of St. Mark [Revell. $1.50], Dr. Maclaren’s 
Christ’s Musts and Other Sermons [Mac- 
millan, $1.25] and Dr. R. W. Dale’s series 
on Christian Doctrine are illustrations of 
the best British Nonconformist preaching 
of our time, 

In the field of Ecclesiastical History some 
useful work has been done this year, and 
most of it by Americans. Prof. C. W. 
Shields’s defense of The Historic Episco- 
pate [Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents] attracted 
some comment early in the year, That re- 
markable description of the most remark- 
able feature of the Chicago Exposition, The 
World’s Parliament of Religions [Parlia- 


ment Pub. Co, $5.00] edited by Dr. J. H. 
Barrows must long remain as impressive as 
it is unique in literature. Prof. J. F. Mc- 
Curdy’s volume, History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments [Macmillans. $3.00] does can- 
did, thorough and trustworthy work. Prof. 
H. C, Sheldon’s History of the Christian 
Church [Crowell. $10.00] in five volumes 
1s one of the best for general reading and is 
scholarly while also popular in style. Dr. 
J. G. Vose’s Sketches of Congregationalism 
in Rhode Island [Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$1.00] deals primarily with the Beneficent 
Church in Providence but is of large gen- 
eral historic value. Dr, G. L. Walker’s 
Diary of Rev. Daniel Wadsworth [Belknap 
& Warfield. $1.10] also possesses more than 
temporary or local significance. Two elab- 
orate treatises of special interest to all our 
readers are Congregationalists in America 
[J. A. Hill & Co. $2.75], by Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning, of this journal, and A History of 
the Congregational Churches in the United 
States [Christian Literature Co. $2.20], by 
Prof. Williston Walker of Hartford Semi- 
nary, each of which is a clear, full, learned 
and interesting history. Professor Walker’s 
is one of a most valuable series of denomi- 
national histories which the Christian Lit- 
erature Company has been issuing. The 
Story of the Pilgrims [Cong.yPub. Soc. 
$1.25], by Morton Dexter, describes the 
experiences of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
other early settlers of this country and ina 
popular style. Rev. S. N. Jackson’s well- 
planned Handbook of Congregationalism 
[Cong. Pub. Soc. Toronto] and Dr. G. M. 
Boynton’s excellent Pilgrim Pastor’s Man- 
ual and Rey. E, B. Fairfield’s sensible Let- 
ters on Baptism [Cong. Pub. Soc. Boston. 
$1.00 and 75 cents] also deserve mention 
and may as well have it in this connection. 

The department of Biography almost al- 
ways is well represented, as it certainly is 
this year. Chancellor Pasquier’s three vol- 
umes of Memoirs [Scribners. Each $2.50], 
which really is a calm, careful critique of 
Napoleon I, and his empire and on the 
whole unfavorable, and the three volumes of 
the Memoirs of the Baron de Méneval [Ap- 
pletons. Each $200], which is devotedly 
loyal to Napoleon and also a more vivid 
series of pictures, are strikingly valuable. 
Pierre de Lano’s The Empress Eugenie 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], although re- 
lating to a later period, also is a piece of 
keen analysis and graphic description. 
Paul Sabatier’s St. Francis of Assisi [Scrib- 
ners. $2.50] is nobler than either of these 
in spirit and finer in execution. It was 
crowned by the French Academy. The late 
Prof. J. A. Froude’s Life and Letters of 
Erasmus [Seribners. $2.50] ig his last and 
a discriminating piece of work, and Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe’s Autobiography 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00] is in all - 
respects one of the best ever written. Two 
volumes of Sir Walter Scott’s Familiar 
Letters [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.00] and 
a memorial work in two volumes about 
Dean Stanley [Scribners. $8.00], the latter 
edited by Mr. Prothero and Dean Bradley; 
two volumes, edited by A. J. C. Hare, about 
Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, and her 
sister, Viscountess Canning [Randolph. 
$8 00], which are too long but furnish much 
delightful reading; and another volume of 
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Memories, by Dean Hole, of Rochester, 
somewhat graver than the former volume, 
are all of English origin which need be 
named, except Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritch- 
ie’s engrossing chapters from Some Un- 
written Memoirs [Harpers. $2.00], which 
is rich in touching reminiscences. As for 
Americans, there have appeared the Letters 
of General W. T. and Senator John Sher- 
man and General D. H. Maury’s Recollec- 
tions of a Virginian [Scribners. $3.00 and 
$1.50] and the Lives of W. A. Buckingham 
-[W. F, Adams Co. $2.50], Connecticut’s 
War Governor; of Lucy Larcom and 
J. G. Whittier [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25 and $4.00], the poets; of C. L. Brace 
{Seribners. $2.50], the philanthropist; of 
Prof. T. C. Pease, of Andover Seminary, 
and of Prof. J. L. Lincoln [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25 and $3.00], of Brown Uni- 
versity; and Mrs. Plunkett’s faithful charac- 
terization of Dr. J. G. Holland [Scribners. 
$1.50]. 

Among Works of Secular History Prof. 
Robert Flint’s History of the Philosophy of 
History: France [Scribners. $4.00] might 
be more lucid but is profound and instruct- 
ive. President EK. B. Andrews has written 
anew History of the United States [Scrib- 
ners. $4.00] which is terse and simple 
while yet philosophical. Mr, E.S. Maclay’s 
more practical History of the United States 
Navy [Appletons, two vols. Each $3.50] 
takes easy lead in its class, although the 
author is not a member of the navy, and 
Mr. J. C. Ropes’s The Story of the Civil 
War [Putnams. $1.50] also takes a high 
place among books upon the Rebellion, al- 
though Mr. Ropes never has been a sol- 
dier. Justin Winsor’s Cartier to Frontenac 
[Houghton Mifflin & Co. $4.00] exhibits 
its author’s comprehensive and minute 
learning, and Mrs. Alice M. Earle’s Diary of 
Anna Green Winslow [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25] throws strong and pleasant light 
upon our great-grandfathers’ New Eng- 
land life. Turning to Books of Travel and 
Adventure, undeniably the most novel is 
that by Messrs. T. G. Allen, Jr., and W. L. 
Sachtleben, Across Asia on a Bicycle [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50]. It surpasses Mr. Thomas 
Stevens’s celebrated bicycle journey‘around 
the world in some respects. This too has 
been republished and so has General 
Greely’s Three Years of Arctic Service and 
Edward Whymper’s Travels among the 
' Great Andes of the Equator [Scribners. 
$5.00 and $4.00]. Another tour around the 
globe, undertaken for a different purpose 
and remarkably successful and delightful, 
is described in Our Journey Around the 
World [A. D. Worthington & Co. $3.25] 
by Rev. Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clark of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. Here are two 
books about Japan also. One is Lafcadio 
Hearn’s Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 

[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00] in which 
literary self-eonsciousness blurs somewhat 
the naturalness of his otherwise most im- 
pressive narrative, and the other is Albert 
Leffingwell’s Rambles Through Japan With- 
out a Guide [Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50] by 
far the most readable and apparently the 
most truthful short account of the country 
which we have seen. 
Writers of Essays are allowéd a wide 
range. Richard Harding Davis’s lifelike 
- sketches of Our English Cousins [Harpers. 
$1.25], Sarah M. H. Gardner’s delightful 
Quaker Idylls [Henry Holt. 75 cents], Dr. 
A. H. Smith’s Chinese Characteristics [Rev- 
ell, $2.00], and Dr. C. C. Abbott’s Travels 
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in a Tree-Top [Lippincott. $1.25], Olive 
Thorne Miller’s A Bird-Lover in the West, 
and Agnes Repplier’s In the Dozy Hours, 
Bradford Torrey’s A Florida Sketch-Book, 
Frank Bolles’s From Blomidon te Smoky 
and John Burroughs’s Riverby [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Each $1.25], all come fairly 
enough under this head. 

Most essayists attempt Poetry too once in 
a while so the poems shall be indicated 
here. The year’s crop of verse is not as 
large or of as high quality as it sometimes 
has been. Whittier’s Complete Works 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00] of course 
is the most important issue, although much 
of R. W. Gilder’s poetry in Five Books of 
Song [Century Co.» $1.50] is on a level of 
both thought and feeling never reached by 
Whittier. Aldrich’s little book, Unguarded 
Gates and Other Poems, contains graceful 
and gratifying work, and Edith Thomas’s 
In Sunshine Land [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25 and $1.50] is instinct with true and 
deep poetical feeling. Miss Caroline Haz- 
ard’s Narragansett Ballads [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.00] also are strong and musi- 
cal and deserve praise. A little volume of 
Hymns and Verses [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00], by Samuel Longfellow, also has 
come out just in time to be mentioned here, 
Four or five notable volumes of Addresses 
and Papers also have appeared—Lincoln’s 
Complete Works [Century Co. $10.00], ed- 
ited by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay and in- 
tended to accompany their biography, Pro- 
fessor Norton’s The Orations and Addresses 
of George William Curtis[Harpers. $3.50], 
ex-President S. C. Bartlett’s Anniversary 
Addresses [Cong. Pub. Soc. $2.50], Phillips 
Brooks’s Essays and Addresses [Dutton. 
$2.00], and Archdeacon Aglen’s Selection 
from the Writings of Dean Stanley. 

Some superior Stories have appeared dur- 
ing the year. Four have received the ex- 
ceptional fame which they have deserved. 
Hall Caine’s The Manxman [Appleton’s. 
$1.50] is far and away the great novel of the 
year. Its literary form, dramatic force and 
moral purpose unite in rendering it un- 
equaled. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella 
[Macmillans, $2.00] stands next, a great 
advance upon her earlier works in both in- 
terest and power. Du Maurier’s fascinating 
Trilby [Harpers. $1.75] has been the most 
widely discussed, partly owing to the extra 
advertising it has received through the 
threat of a libel suit in connection with it, 
and it is, indeed, a wonderful picture of 
Bohemian life in Paris. Morally many re- 
gard it as apologetic for evil while others 
think it only charitable toward the erring 
who are not radically vicious. The fourth 
is George Meredith’s Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta [Scribners. $1.50], an unevenly 
brilliant piece of work which is intellectu- 
ally pleasing but not altogether wholesome 
morally. Early in the year Miss Harraden’s 
Ships That Pass in the Night [Putnams, 
$1.00] had quite a run, and was praised 
more highly than it deserves. Anthony 
Hope’s The Prisoner of Zenda, thrilling in 
plot and choice in style, also has been ex- 
ceptionally popular and his new book just 
out, The Indiscretion of the Duchess [Holt. 
Each 75 cents], is likely to be. 

Mrs. Deland’s Philip and his Wife [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] is at once an en- 
grossing story and a thoughtful study of 
the subject of divorce. John March, South- 
erner, [Scribners. $1.50] is called Mr. Ca- 
ble’s best story yet. Stanley. J. Weyman 


has maintained his creditable repute by two 
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more of his picturesque historical stories, 
Under the Red Robe and My Lady Rotha. 
[Longmans, Green & Co. Each $1.25]. 
Perlycross [Harpers. $1.75] has received 
the welcome which R. D. Blackmore’s novels- 
always have but is not above his average in 
merit; Pembroke [Harpers. $1.50], Miss 
Wilkins’s first complete novel, displays. 
rare analytical power. Maxwell Gray’s The 
Last Sentence [Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1,50], 
Daudet’s Tartarin on the Alps[Crowell. 75- 
cents], Ellen O. Kirk’s Story of Lawrence 
Garthe [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], 
Dr. S. W. Mitchell’s When All the Woods. 
Are Green [Century Co. $1.50], and Mr. 
Stockton’s Pomona’s Travels [Scribners. 
$2.00] are uncommonly well written and 
interesting in one or another way; and Flora. 
A. Steel’s The Potter’s Thumb [Harpers. 
$1.50] is a powerful, and at times almost 
weird, portrayal of East Indian characteris- 
tics. The same author’s volume of short 
stories, The Flower of Forgiveness [Mac- 
millan. $1.00], is in the same vein, Other 
collections, of sketches and stories worthy 
of note are Conan Doyle’s Memories of 
Sherlock Holmes [Harpers. $1.50] and also 
his Round the Red Lamp [Appleton, $1.50] 
and Stories from the Diary of a Doctor 
[Lippincotts. $1.25], by L. T. Meade and 
Dr. Clifford Halifax, which blend medical 
and detective experiences; R. E. Robinson’s 
excellent portrayals of Yankee country peo- 
ple in his Danvis Folks [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25]; Thomas Nelson Page’s The 
Burial of the Guns [Scribners. $1.25], and 
Louis Becke’s By Reef and Palm [Lippin- 
cotts. $1.00]. C. F. Lummis’s The Man 
Who Married the Moon [Century Co. $1.50] 
and Eli Chatelain’s Folk Tales of Angola 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $38.00] also rank. 
high in the department of folk-lore. 

The boys and girls have been well pro- 
vided for as usual, but the average excel- 
lence of Publications for the Young now is 
so high that comparatively few books stand 
out as conspicuously as in some other de- 
partments. Rudyard Kipling’s odd, power- 
ful, fascinating The Jungle Book [Century 
Co. $1.50] unquestionably has attracted 
chief attention. Andrew Lang’s edition of 
The Yellow Fairy Book [Longmans, Green. 
& Co. $2.00] is equally fanciful if less. 
striking, and Joel Chandler Harris’s Little 
Mr. Thimblefinger and his Queer Country 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00] is in the 
author’s familiar and ever popular vein. 
Conan Doyle’s Micah Clarke [Harpers. 
$1.75], which in fact is as truly a historical 
novel as a book for the young, has been: 
liked greatly. The same is true of Archi- 
bald Forbes’s Czar and Sultan [Scribners. 
$2.00]. Mrs. Nutting’s The Days of Prince 
Maurice [Cong. Pub. Soc. $1.50] is graphic: 
and instructive. G. A. Henty’s When Lon- 
don Burned and his In the Heart of the 
Rockies [Scribners. $1.50 and $1.25] are 
exciting and wholesome and so are J. M. 
Oxley’s In the Wilds of the West Coast. 
[Nelsons. $1.50], Dr. Gordon Stables’s To: 
Greenland and the Pole, Dr. Murray-Aaron’s. 
Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees [Scrib- 
ners. Each $1.50], Rev. J. B. Young’s- 
What a Boy Saw in the Army [Hunt & 
Eaton. $2.25] and Col. T. W. Knox’s The 
Lost Army [Merriam Co. $1.50]. Garret 
Grain [Cong. Pub. Soc. $1.25], also, by 
Mrs. F. T. Lee, is one of the best books of 
the year for young folks. In The \Century 
Book for Young Americans [Century Co. 
$1.50] E. S. Brooks describes our govern- 
ment effectively, and Oliver Herford’s Art— 
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ful Antics, P. S. Newell’s Topsys and Tur- 
veys, No. 2, Palmer Cox’s The Brownies 
Around the World, and Tudor Jenks’s Im- 
aginotions [Century Co. $1.00, $1.00, $1.00 
and $150] supply drollery unlimited. Chil- 
dren’s books are so largely holiday books 
that we naturally are reminded of the dis- 
tinctive Holiday Issues. Joseph Pennell’s 
sumptuous Pen Drawing and Pen Draughts- 
men [Macmillans. $15.00] is a monumental 
volume in its way. Minor but very attract- 
ive books are Old English Songs [Macmil- 
lan & Co. $2.00], with charming ballads 
and most felicitous illustrations; a fine edi- 
tion of Irving’s Sketch-Book [Putnams. 
$6.00] in two volumes; and one of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress [Scribners. $6.00] in a 
single volume, simple but elegant; Mrs. 
Clara E, Clement’s Naples [Estes & Lauriat. 
$3.00] a hand-book for art-lovers and pro- 
-fusely illustrated; Wayside Poems [Harpers. 
$2.00], by Wallace Bruce, popular in topics 
and musical in forms; Charles Kingsley’s 
Hypatia [Harpers. $7.00], in an exquisite 
two-volume edition illustrated by W. M. 
Johnson; and Bryant’s Complete Poems 
[Stokes Co. $1.50] also freely illustrated 
and daintily bound. 

Turning back to graver works, we note 
several relating to Sociology. Two, and two 
of the most practical and impressive, are in 
the story form. One of these is Mrs. H. A. 
Cheever’s St. Rockwell’s Little Brother 
[Cong. Pub. Soc. $1.50] and the other is 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon’s The Crucifixion of 
Philip Strong [McClurg. $1.00]. They can- 
not fail of a wide reading and a lasting in- 
fluence. Of volumes in the ordinary and 
more philosophical vein Benjamin Kidd’s 
much discussed and quoted Social Evolu- 
tion [Macmillan. $1.75] has been conceded 
the place of first note during the year. 
Other suggestive treatises have been Practi- 
cable Socialism [Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50], by Samuel and Henrietta Barnett, 
Prof. J. R. Commons’s Social Reform and 
the Church and Prof. R. T. Ely’s Socialism 
and Social Reform [Crowell. 75 cents and 
$1.50], Prof. G. D. Herron’s The Christian 
Society [Revell. $1.00], The Fabian Essays 
{[C. E. Brown. 75 cents], edited by G. B. 
Shaw, F. 8. Hoffman’s The Sphere of the 
State [Putnams. $1.50], Dr. Gladden’s lec- 
tures on The Church and the Kingdom 
[Revell. 75 cents], President Andrews’s 
Wealth and Moral Law [Hartford Sem. 
Press. $1.00], and Henry Champernowne’s 
telling satire, The Boss [G. H. Richmond & 
Co. $1.25]. 

Some others of the striking books of the 
year do not accept classification readily ex- 
cept under the broad title, Miscellaneous 
Works. One is the learned, comprehensive, 
up-to-date Standard Dictionary [Funk & 
Wagnalls. Three vols. $22.50], another 
is J. N. Larned’s admirable History for 
Ready Reference [C. A. Nichols Co. Two 
vols. $12.00], another is the valuable Cen- 
tury Cyclopedia of Names [Century Co.] 
edited by B. E. Smith, and still another is 
Bartlett’s Concordance to Shakespeare [Mac- 
wmillan. $14.00]. The late Rev. J. B. R. Walk- 
er’s Concordance to the Holy Scriptures 
[Cong. Pub. Soc. $2.00] must not be omit- 
ted. It is superior to any other of its sort 
ever published. W. A. Clouston’s Hiero- 
glyphic Bibles [Stokes Co. $9.00] is awork 
of great research, unique interest and rare 
beauty. Dr. J. C. Van Dyke’s Text- Book 
of the History of Painting [Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50] is finely adapted to its 
purpose, and Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ as 
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Represented in Art [Macmillans. $6.00] re- 
wards study gratifyingly. American Colo- 
nial History in Medals [Scott Stamp & 
Coin Co. $3.00], by the late C. W. Betts, is 
more novel and equally valuable. Mr. W. 
F. Apthorp’s Musicians and Music Lovers 
[Scribners. $1.50] is the work of one of 
the leading American musical experts and 
critics. Sandow on Physical Training 
[Tait & Sons. $3.50] we believe to be the 
best book of its sort ever issued, and C. W. 
Whitney’s A Sporting Pilgrimage [Har- 
pers. $3.50] is one of the most entertaining 
books about certain athletic sports. Social 
England [Putnams. $3.50], edited by H. D. 
Traill, and Edward Porritt’s The English- 
man at Home [Crowell. $1.75] dre full of 
practical information of value to others as 
well as the English. Prof. G. T. Ladd’s 
Psychology, Prof. Barrett Wendell’s lec- 
tures on William Shakespeare [Scribners. 
$4.50 and $1.75], Prof. Fletcher Durell’s A 
New Life in Education and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Grinnell’s How John and I Brought up the 
Child [Am. 8. 8. Union. 
cents] are leading educational works, the 
last being almost equally a religious story. 
Two other striking little volumes are Mrs. 
Earle’s Costume of Colonial Times and Mrs. 
Herrick’s The Chafing-Dish Supper [Scrib- 
ners. $1.25 and 75 cents]. 

If one had access to no other books but 
those whose titles we have given above—a 
few of the newest books in the leading de- 
partments of literature—he would have a 
very respectable working library, one which, 
if thoroughly used, would render him a de- 
vout, learned and accomplished man. To se- 
lect books wisely is a better proof of intelli- 
gence than to buy books lavishly. 

THE LIVERMORE SALE. 

The auction of the library of the late 
George Livermore, held in this city Nov. 
20-23, was one of the most important sales 
during recent years. His collection was 
unusually rich in rare works of an ecclesi- 
astical or theological character, including 
many Bibles. Mr. Livermore was a busi- 
ness man who accumulated a fortune and 
indulged freely his literary and antiquarian 
tastes and whose heirs now have reaped the 
benefit in money of his wise purchases. 
They personally, it should be added, bought 


in and thus retained many of his most de- 


sirable volumes. 

It is always interesting to note the prices 
secured at such a sale and we therefore 
mention some of them. The largest amount 
paid for a single book was $1,000 for a copy 
of The Souldier’s Pocket Bible, dated 1648, 
one of the sort carried by Cromwell’s 
troops. The next largest was $825 for an 
Indian Primer of 1747. A copy of Cover- 
dale’s translation of the Bible, 1535, brought 
$800. Melancthon’s Bible, 1557, went for 
$460. ° A copy of John Eliot’s Indian Bible, 
1661-8, sold for $450, one of the Bay Psalm 
Book, 1640, for $425, and one of Cotton’s 
Spiritual Milk, 1656, for $400. One of 
Eliot’s New Testament, 1661, brought $310. 
One of Halliwell’s Shakespeare, 1853-64, 
was bidden off at $240, an imperfect copy of 
the Gutenberg Catholicon, 1460, at $225, a 
Ximenes Polyglott Bible, 1514-17, at $210, 
and a Massachusetts Psalter, 1709, at $201. 

Among the other works of special inter- 
est which went at lower prices were a copy 
of the second American edition of the Cam- 
bridge Platform, 1671, which brought $77; 
two leaves only of Caxton’s Recuyell, 1471, 
which brought $130; a Hale’s Modest In- 
quiry, 1702, which sold for $140; Latimer’s 
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Sermons, 1571, for $126; a copy of the first 


edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1668, for 
$61; one of the Nuremburg Chronicle, 1493, 
for $100; one of the Henry VIII. Primer, 
1546, for $105; two New England Primers, 
1775 and 1777 respectively, for $90 each; 
Walton’s Complete Angler, 1886, for $65; 
and Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom, 1678, for 
$42.50, 

Mr. S. Brainard Pratt, whose large aud 
valuable collection of Bibles is one of the 
most interesting features of the Congrega- 
tional Library in this city, where he allows 
it to remain for public inspection, secured 
nearly a hundred volumes, chiefly Bibles. 
and Testaments in various languages, which 
presumably will be added sooner or later to 
that collection. We also are glad to record 
the fact that the Library itself, although 
its representative was prevented by lack of 
funds from buying some of the most desir- 
able books, secured sixty-six volumes of 
importance for its purposes. Among them 
are Allin and Shepard’s Defence of the 
Answer, New England’s First Fruits, Cotton 
Mather’s Detur Digniort and his Reason- 
able Religion, Increase Mather’s Seasonable 
Testimony and his Seasonable Meditations 
and Wilde’s Antinomians. It also bought 
Dr. Jonathan Homer’s Bible, a Genevan 
Bible of 1577. Dr. Homer was pastor at 
Newton Center and this Bible was given 
him by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin. It is 
the copy supposed, although not actually 
known, to have been given to Queen Eliza- 
beth by its printers. Its cover is imprinted 
with the royal arms in gilt. It contains 
many manuscript notes by Dr. Homer. 

These additions to the already rich re- 
sources of the Congregational Library will 
increase perceptibly its reputation and use- 
fulness as a treasury of valuable works. 
Comparatively few people as yet are aware 
how valuable the quiet but steady efforts of 
those in charge of this library have rendered 
it. It already ranks among the few collec- 
tions which specialists in several lines can- 
not afford to overlook. If it had anything 
like adequate funds at its disposal it easily 
and speedily might be placed in a more 
commanding position. No better use could 
be made of money by any wealthy man de- 
siring to benefit our denomination than to 
endow this library with a fund which 
should enable it to do its work of this sort 
properly. The lapse of every additional 
year renders more difficult and costly the 
securing of such works as it must somehow 
obtain, 

PICKARD’S LIFE OF WHITTIER. 


Mr. S. T. Pickard, the author of this 
work, appears to be the husband of Mr. 
Whittier’s niece, and to have had the poet’s 
suggestions in regard to the work. There 
can be no truer praise than to say that he 
has performed his task in a spirit and a 
manner which Whittier himself would have 
commended. The great popularity of his 
subject rendered it the more difficult to 
write such a work suceessfully. A too lay- 
ish eulogy, however unsuitable, would have 
been natural and would have been pardoned 
readily. But a wholesome restraint has 
controlled his pen. A clear, vivid and faith- 
ful picture has been drawn of the poet in 
all the modesty, dignity and beauty of his 
character. Asa man of affairs, unostenta- 
tious, comparatively indifferent to worldly 
success, yet practical and active, roused to 
large energy by sympathy with every good 
cause, a great power among men yet never 
self-seeking, and as tender-hearted as out- 
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spoken, Whittier stands before us in these 
pages with gratifying distinctness. As pre- 
eminently the poet of the common people, 
often choosing homely themes yet knowing 
well both when and how to use his powers 
for the prompting and maintaining impulses 
of righteousness, and now and then rising 
to almost inspired hights of song, Whittier 
fairly won his fame and it will endure for 
many generations, 

The present generation, probably will 
read with a measure of surprise that Whit- 
tier was so active a reformer, especially in 
connection with the anti-slavery movement. 
There are many men and women still sur- 
viving to whom the facts are familiar, but 
many who already have reached middle age 
cannot personally recall the poet except as 
a loved and honored writer. Moreover 
others have been given so much greater 
prominence in narratives of anti-slavery ef- 
forts as to somewhat overshadow Whittier’s 
relation to them, especially as he had dis- 
crimination enough to recognize the attain- 
ment of their purpose, when it had been 
secured, and to cease to waste time and 
energy in continuing to thresh old straw. 
But that he ever was pelted with rotten 
eggs for his anti-slavery faith will surprise 
many, and the vigor and persistence of his 
editorial labors also have not been fully ap- 
preciated, 

The story of his life is a story of his 
times, of course, and they often were thrill- 
ing times. It isa story also of friendships 
with many of the most worthy and honored 
men and women of this century. It is a 
new revelation of the tremendous influence 
possible to a modest, humble but spirited 
and purposeful nature, using its opportuni- 
ties faithfully and not troubling itself about 
rewards but doing withits might that which 
day by day lies next to hand. The biogra- 
phy possesses much literary merit, abounds 
in pleasant incidents and in facts concern- 
ing the composition of Whittier’s successive 
poems, contains a portrait or two and views 
of the poet’s homes, and is in all respects 
worthy of the man whom it commemorates, 
It will rank high from the first among the 
important biographies of our time, and 
they aremany. But no one of them has a 
worthier subject or leaves upon the reader’s 
mind the impression of a nobler, sweeter, 
more fruitful life than that herein described. 
The more such men and such books, the 
better for the world. [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $4.00.] 


BARTLETT’S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


When a man has undertaken to compile 
such a work as Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 
one would suppose him to have assumed a life 
task. But Mr. John Bartlett apparently has 
found in his work upon quotations in general 
only an incentive to more detailed and com- 
prehensive work of the same character. Few 
are likely to appreciate fully what it means 
to make a concordance to Shakespeare’s 
writings until they see such a product of the 
effort as this volume. To begin with, it is a 
bulky book, nearly as large as our copy of 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. It in- 
cludes 1,910 pages and is too large for easy 
handling. It must lie upon a desk or table. 
It would be much bulkier had not compara- 
tively fine type been used, a type too fine for 
‘fully two-fifths—we should sippose—of those 
who will use such a book unless they have 
recourse to a magnifier of some sort. These 
are objections to the book, although they ap- 
pear to be practically inevitable rather than 
due to the negligence of those responsible. 

The text is that of the Globe edition of 
1891, the latest issue of that edition and now 
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the accepted standard. Thecompiler also has 
made fuller use of the text than is usual in 
such works, thereby going far to aid the 
searcher. Instead of contenting himself with 
key-words or longer, but broken, beginnings 
of sentences, he quotes at greater length He 
often, although not always, gives a complete 
thought, and sometimes a line or two in full. 
Some examples of the commonest and most 
familiar words, such as to be, to do, to have, 
the articles a, an, etc., are inserted but for the 
most part these are wisely omitted, since 
more significant words are apt to accompany 
them, Some groupings of words and phrases 
are allowed where convenience can be served 
and economy of space secured at the same 
time. The poems of Shakespeare are treated 
separately, in ‘a supplementary concordance 
appended to that covering his plays. 

The work merits large praise. Although 
the type is fine itis clear. he arrangement 
of the page also is such as to aid the quick 
and perfect comprehension of any selected 
line. Examples of any given word, e¢.g., 
*counsel,’”’ which lies in view as we write, 
are arranged in the order of the plays as they 
occur in the Globe edition, those in each play 
of course following their vwn order of se- 
quence. The simplicity of its arrangement 
greatly facilitates the use of the work and it 
certainly meets every need of which a reason- 
able student of Shakespeare can be conscious 
and it must practically monopolize its ground. 
No less complete concordance of course can 
compete with it and, as it covers the whole 
ground satisfactorily and as no additions or 
alterations are likely to be made in Shake- 
speare’s text, it is one of the few works which 
seem likely to remain unrivaled in the very 
nature of the case. It is something for 
which to be grateful that it is the work of a 
competent scholar like Mr. Bartlett. If it 
had been notably imperfect yet too nearly 
what such a book ought to be to warrant any 
one else in going to the huge expense of time, 
pains and money necessary to prepare a bet- 
ter one, the world would have been badly off. 
[Macmillan & Co. $14 00.] 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 


The Bible student will find no other volume 
which will more rouse his intense interest 
while at the same time imparting fresh infor- 
mation and suggestion than this one, by Prof. 
George Adam Smith. The author, who has 
come to be known on this side of the ocean 
as well as in Great Britain, as one of the 
ablest of Biblical critics, thus states his pur- 
pose in this volume; 


To discover from ‘‘ the lie of the land’”’ why 
the history took certain lines and the prophecy 
and gospel were expressed in certain styles— 
to learn what geography has contribute to 
questions, of Biblical criticisni—above all, to 
discern between what physical nature con- 
tributed to the religious development of 
Israel, and what was the product of purely 
moral and spiritual forces. 

Professor Smith has done more than he has 
aimed to do; he has not only given new force 
and vividness to much of the Bible by tracing 
the relations of its history and its ethics to 
the geography of Palestine and the surround- 
ing countries, but he has included in his study 
the more recent history of Hellenic, Roman 
and Frankish influences, and the records they 
have imprinted ontheland. Hehas described 
its place in the world’s history, its form, 
climate and scenery, and has shown how they 
affected the religious ideas and ideals of the 
people of Israel, how these are reflected in 
the songs and religion and politics and hopes 
of the nation, Many an Old Testament chap- 
ter takes on new meaning and wonderful 
vividness when read in the light of these 
pages. ; k 

Professor Smith is an artist and a poet as 
well as a student pf ancient history and 
geography, and at the same time he is an ac- 
knowledged master of Biblical literature and 
contemporary writings. He says truly that 
with the exception of Dr. Robinson’s work of 
fifty years ago, nearly all the valuable explo- 
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ration of Palestine has been accomplished 
within the last twenty years. The advances 
in the science of Biblical interpretation 
within the same time have been so great that 
the proper use of these new discoveries in 
geography, history and literature places such 
a work as this we are now considering in im- 
portant respects beyond any of those which. 
have heretofore been counted as standards 
of the same subject. This is a book which 
will be appreciated not only by the scholar, 
but hardly less by every intelligent reader 
of the Bible. It contains admirable maps 
printed in colors. [A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


$6.00.] 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


We are not of those who care to spend nauch 
time in the study of other religions than 
Christianity. Every intelligent Christian, 
however, should inform himself in regard to 
the essential features of several of them and 
should treat them with the respect which 
they deserve. But it is not worth while to 
devote as much time to them as some would 
give them. In The Gospel of Buddha [Open 
Court Pub. Co. $1.50], edited by Dr. Paul 
Carus after old records, is a series of chapters 
of extracts from the words of Buddha, from 
what for the Buddhist corresponds to our 
Bible, so to express it. It needs an expositor 
to be clear to everybody but many chapters 
are beautiful in form and noble in sentiment. 
It is not offered in hostility to Christianity 
but for study in connection with the latter 
and in the hope of promoting spiritual reflec- 
tion. Those who wish to consult such an 
epitome will find this book worth heed.—Mr. 
J. W. Wright bas been at some trouble to col- 
lect material for his little book, Curious Facts, 
Myths, Legends and Superstitions Concerning 
Jesus [Cranston & Curts. 50 cents]. It does 
not include all obtainable material of the sort 
by much, but enough is used to suggest the 
amount and variety of it and to reveal the 
lengths to which superstition and credulity 
often have gone in connection with religion. 
Some account of the many false Christs alse is 
given and the book possesses considerable 
interest in its way. Christmas Mr, Wright 
insists, by the way, really falls upon April 5, 
and he claims that there is universal and 
unanimous agreement among scholars to that 
effect, which statement is rather a strong one. 

There are many Christians—it is no exag- 
geration to say there are many thousands— 
who, while they read the solemn story of our 
Saviour’s trial, sufferings and death, are con- 
scious of a desire for some book placing the suc- 
cessive events of His experience in their proper 
order and relation and also stimulating to 
meditation upon the theme. We allare con- 
scious of half-formed impressions and reflec- 
tions which only need a little quickening by 
the suggestions of some maturer thinker to 
take real, complete and useful shape. Sucha 
book as Rey. Dr. James Stalker’s new volume, 
The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ [A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50] is well adapted both 
to enlighten uncertainties and crystallize 
floating impressions into convictions. The 
story is taken up at the arrest of Jesus and ends 
with His burial. Itis a minute, painstaking, 
devout study, rich in spiritual power and 
helpfulness, conducted with good judgment 
and written in a temperate yet vivid and im- 
pressive style. Not only during Passion 
Week but at all times it will do much to en- 
able the disciple to understand His Lord and 
to deepen and purify the sympathy between 
them. 

Devotional works always are in demand 
and new ones, while they never supplant 
some of the old ones, often find large favor. 


One of the best which we have met with for 


some timeis The Master’s Guide for His Disci- 
ples [Thomas Whittaker. $1.00]. It is a man- 
ual of all the recorded sayings of Jesus ar- 
ranged for easy consultation and systematic 
reading. They are classified with unusual 
success under different heads and the bring- 
ing together thus of the passages which bear 
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upon the same doctrine or duty or experience 
gives them additional pertinence and power. 
Of course such collocation in itself is not 
novel but it seems here to be unwontedly 
effective. The publisher has issued the book 
in a compact and tasteful form.—Text, com- 
ment, poem—that is often the order of the 
contents of the volumes arranged to supply 
each day of a year with fresh mental and spir- 
itual food. Between the Lights [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $1.25], compiled by Fanny B. 
Bates for meditation in the quiet, twilight 
hour, is thus arranged. Its extracts are long 
enough to have some character of their own. 
It is full of cheerful and uplifting suggestion 
and is printed and bound tastefully. 

The Crucifixion of Philip Strong [A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co, $1.00], by Rev. C. M. Sheldon, be- 
longs under this general heading for religionis 
its central feature. Itis an argument, a plea, 
a panorama and a story, all in one. It de- 
scribes the efforts of a faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ, a devoted pastor, in an inappreciative 
and chiefly hostile community. The ideal 
which it upholds should be accepted by all 
true believers. The details as to principle 
and method will provoke differences of opin- 
ion among equally honest and consecrated 
men. The story is one of intense vigor and 
pathos. It will secure a very wide reading 
and it should make a deep impression upon 
every reader and produce lasting fruit. The 
chapters were read to Sunday evening audi- 
ences last winter in Mr. Sheldon’s church in 
Topeka. We have no doubt the church was 
crowded.—Fanny’s Autobiography [Cong. 
S.S.& Pub. Soc. $1.25] alsois a religious book 
although the history of amare. It is a Home 
Missionary sketch which Mrs. M. E. Drake, 
the author, has built upon this foundation. 
The book affords a comprehensive, somewhat 
specialized, graphic and instructive idea of 
the life of many Home Missionaries and the 
people in behalf of whom they labor. It is 
illustrated. 

BIOGRAPHIES, 

The series known as The Heroes of the Na- 
tions is one of the most useful of the many 
series which have come into vogue so rapidly 
during recent years. Some six years ago a 
volume of this series appeared about Abraham 
Lincoln [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], writ- 
ten by Noah Brooks. It is now reissued and 
is a handsome and convenient book. The 
author enjoyed confidential relations with 
President Lincoln during the last three years, 
the most important years, of the latter’s life, 
and he has made it his purpose to portray the 
man rather than the times. Yet he has not 
shunned, nor could he avoid, drawing a clear 
and helpful picture of the period and of its 
other great figures. Time only throws up the 
noble character of Lincoln, as man and chief 
magistrate, into bolder and more impressive 
relief, and this book is one of the most suc- 
cessful of the many which have been written 
upon the same subject. It should be circu- 
lated largely and especially among the young. 
There are a few illustrations ——Mr. D. D. 
Thompson also has prepared a volume on 
Abraham Lincoln [Cranston & Curts. 90 cents] 
of a less strictly biographical character. It 
aims to bring out prominently the right of 
Lincoln .to be considered ‘‘the first Ameri- 
can,” but it is somewhat fragmentary and 
consists largely of incidents and anecdotes. 
It is readable and enjoyable but not precisely 
a biography nor a work of high literary pre- 
tensions. 

Edward Cary’s George William Curtis 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] belongs to 
another valuable series, The American Men 
of Letters, and is worthy ofits place therein, 
He has indeed been fortunate in his subject. 
Mr. Curtis as traveler, author, lecturer, editor 
and reformer filled most honorably a con- 
spicuous place in the history of the closing 
century and his biographer must have been 
almost embarrassed by wealth of material. 
He has performed his task excellently. He 
has made the individuality of his subject 
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pleasantly evident throughout, has shown 
good judgment,in proportioning his space to 
the successive aspects of Mr. Curtis’s charac- 
ter and work, has exhibited hearty apprecia- 
tion without becoming guilty of extravagance 
in eulogy, and has written a thoroughly read- 
able book. Influential although Mr. Curtis 
was conceded to be, his influence upon his 
times was much more potent than many of 
his contemporaries comprehended. He did 
no more noble work than in promoting the re- 
form of our politics, and sometimes it seems 
as if he more than any other one man was the 
mainspring of the effort in that direction 
which already has accomplished so much. 
This volume too deserves the widest circula- 
tion and among the young. It is handsomely 
issued. 

Dean Hole’s visit to the United States is 
accompanied by the appearance of a new 
volume of reminiscences, More Memories [Mac- 
millan & Co. $2.25]. It contains thoughts 
about England spoken in America, It is 
more sober in tenor than the earlier volume 
but exhibits the same robust manliness and 
at times, although not quite so often, the same 
wit. There is much in the early portion of it 
about churches, preachers and preaching and 
missions, and the author goes on to dis- 
cuss Sunday observance, education, mar- 
riage, the aristocracy, the working classes, 
and politics. In the later portion much room 
is given to gardens and flowers, especially 
roses, and there are chapters on bores, im- 
postors, sports and games, and horses and 
racing. Some of the material seems inserted 
somewhat in cold blood rather than because 
anything had led up toit, but it all is sensible, 
entertaining and worthy of its excellent 
author. 

Inasmuch as a man’s writings reveal his 
character and life so clearly, it is proper to 
mention here the second volume of Mr. M. D. 
Conway’s edition of The Writings of Thomas 
Paine [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50]. They 
relate chiefly to public matters, such as inter- 
national questions in dispute, philosophy, 
slavery, finance, the rights of man, etc. We 
do not attach so much importance as Mr. 
Conway does to the opinions of Paine upon 
any subject. We believe that Mr. Conway is 
correct in his contention in a former volume 
that Paine’s alleged infidelity has been ex- 
aggerated. But, although his views upon 
public matters in general have the interest 
which inheres in those of any studious and 
public-spirited man of his day, we do not 
think that there remains any specially eager 
concern to learn them or that such an interest 
is likely to revive. Yet certain of his utter- 
ances, e.g., upon the Rights of Man, are of 
permanent «value and will occasionally be 
sought out and studied with care. Mr. Con- 
way has performed his task as editor credit- 
ably. 

Wedgwood pottery, famous throughout the 
civilized world, takes its name from Josiah 
Wedgwood [Harper & Bros. $150], an Eng- 
lishman who died just a hundred years ago 
and of whom Dr. Samuel Smiles, the veteran 
biographer, has written an account. Wedg- 
wood was an eminent example of diligence, 
courage, enterprise, artistic taste and public 
spirit. He also was a philanthropist, enlight- 
ened, practical and generous. A self-made 
man he received many honors in a time when 
such distinctions were reserved far more 
scrupulously than now for men of high birth 
and social position. He lived a most honora- 
ble and useful life and Dr. Smiles has de- 
scribed him and his works with intelligence 
and sympathy and in a pleasant style. 

‘i STORIES. 


Mrs. Deland’s new novel, Philip and His 
Wife (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] is a 
story with a purpose and it cannot fail to be 
received with some difference of opinion. 
The point is whether an uncongenial husband 
and wife, whose marriage was a mistake and 
who, never haying truly loved each other, 
find their union mutually bitter, ought to 
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separate and even be divorced. The author 
thinks they ought, although, as in this in- 
stance, they have a child. Unloving union is 
held to be no better morally than an illegal 
but affectionate union. This is an advanced 
position, taken with the utmost delicacy and 
urged with great caution yet with positive- 
ness and frankness. There may be something 
to be said for it in individual cases but we do 
not see how a general rule can be made wisely 
and we are not wholly satisfied with the 
working out of the problem in this particular 
instance. Some painful details seem intro- 
duced needlessly and it is a question if the 
good, or even the happiness, of all concerned 
is promoted as much as it could have been by 
the opposite policy. But these very uncer- 
tainties render the story absorbing. Itis full 
of humanity. Most of its characters are every- 
day people, such as we all meet. The life of 
the little village is portrayed with photo- 
graphic yet never too minute accuracy. In 
addition to the evident lofty and helpful in- 
tent of the book, minor elements of sweetness 
and nobility enrich and beautify it, and, 
whatever one may decide about its main con- 
tention, it will be accepted as honorable to 
its author’s heart and pen. 

E, T. Bouvé’s Centuries Apart [Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50] is a romance of the Jules Verne 
order. It purports to be based upon docu- 
mentary evidence proving the accidental dis- 
covery by an American military and naval 
expedition of a habitable country in the Ant- 
arctic regions, occupied by descendants of 
the English and French of the sixteenth cen- 
tury who have maintained their ancient 
speech and life almost unmodified. The con- 
trast between their degree of civilization and 
ours is the special feature of the book. The 
author is at fault in assuming the utter lack of 
progress made by his imaginary peoples. The 
conditions assumed would have limited their 
advance but hardly would have forbidden it. 
Otherwise the story is well told. It involves 
love and war and is caused to seem sufficiently 
probable to hold the reader’s incredulity in 
reasonable check.—The author of An Altar 
of Earth [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $100], Thy- 
mol Monk, possesses considerable power of 
expression and the book certainly is written 
with more than ordinary attractiveness of 
style. But it is pervaded by an atmosphere 
of unreality and morbidness. Two fanciful 
and extravagant young women are oppressed 
by certain actual sorrows of human life and 
their consequent course forms the story of the 
book. The reader who is not disturbed by 
unconventionality will be puzzled to under- 
stand why they are so unnatural and the Bar- 
ritt episode is introduced bunglingly.—— 
Hesba Stretton and anunnamed collaborator, 
probably some Russian, have written The 
Highway of Sorrow [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25]. 
It portrays inthe narrative form the character 
of the Russian Stundists, a denomination of 
simple, harmless, devout Christians, who are 
persecuted cruelly for their nonconformity to 
the State Church. The story is sad but graphic 
and touching. It is to be hoped that the new 
Czar will correct such abuses as those here 
recorded.—The Dolly Dialogues [Henry Holt 
& Co, 75 cents] is another book by Anthony 
Hope. It isa slight affair, a series of conver- 
sations in varying conditions, by one or two 
London up-to-date society people, and is witty, 
wise, flippant, savage, mocking and tender by 
turns. It skims upon the surface of life with- 
out attempting to sound any depths, and is 
amusing but somewhat unsatisfyirg. The 
reader has a little the feeling of having been 
trifled with. The author exhibits his deftness 
but only in describing promising but disap- 
pointing situations. 

Stories from the Diary of a Doctor [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25], by L. T. Meade and 
Dr. Clifford Halifax, reminds one of the now 
famous Sherlock Holmes stories by Dr. Doyle. 
It is not as intricate in the plots of its series 
of narratives as they are, but it blends un- 
usual and sometimes startling medical ex 
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periences with detective work in a manner 
which is eminently interesting. The book is 
sure to be read and liked. The popular taste 
for literature of this sort demands gratifica- 
tion, and, indeed, is legitimate, and such 
stories as these are good examples of the ex- 
citing and even sensational with all objection- 
able factors omitted.—Miss Jane Austen’s 
famous Pride and Prejudice [Macmillan & Co. 
$2.25] is at the other extreme from the modern 
detective story. It will be read, however, 
with pleasure and this edition, illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson and prepared by George 
_ Saintsbury, is handsome and substantial. 
Two more of Henry Kingsley’s novels also 
are out in the neat edition which the Scrib- 
ners are publishing at a dollar a volume. 
One is Geoffrey Hamlin in two volumes, the 
other is Austin Hliot [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00 and $1.00], in one volume. They are 
well worth being read and will renew the rep- 
utation of their author, who was considered by 
some to be abler than his more distinguished 
brother.—A little French girl, a violinist, in 
the setting of a New England village—this is 
Marie [Estes & Lauriat. 50 cents], whose 
touching story is told, with delicate appreci- 
ation of its lights and shades, by Mrs. Laura 
E, Richards. It is the fourth volume in the 
Captain January series, so remarkably pop- 
ular, and it is likely to be as much of a favor- 
ite as either of the others. It is a romance 
rather than a story for children. 

The Artificial Mother [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
75 cents], by G. H. P., with illustrations by 
A. W. Van Deusen, is aptly described by the 
author as a ‘‘marital fantasy.’ It pictures 
the invention of an automaton which per- 
forms some of the duties of a care-taker for 
children. It is hardly worth the trouble of 
printing.—— Mrs. Mary D. Brine is at home 
with either poetry or prose. In this volume, 
Margaret Arnold’s Christmas and Other Stories 
[E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00], she has collected 
several of her thoughtful, uplifting, practical 
and entertaining stories and the book is pleas- 
ing without and within. The author’s por- 
trait serves as frontispiece. There are illus- 
trations and it will suit old and young.— 
P’tit Matinic and Other Stories [Century Co. 
$1.25] is by G. W. Edwards, who has orna- 
mented the book himself. The scene is the 
Nova Scotia coast. The stories are lifelike 
sketches of popular character and ways, and 
of artists and other visitors in the primitive 
community. The pictures are simple but 
exquisitely true and effective. The book is 
printed handsomely and bound in sheep with 
designs in embossed gold. It is almost a 
miniature volume yet perfectly legible and 
very beguiling.—Our old friend Robinson 
Crusoe [Macmillan & Co. 75 cents] has had 
his familiar story told afresh, with a very few 
alterations, and reprinted for the children’s 
library. The book has a few pictures within 
and pretty covers without, is easily held and is 
attractive.-—Annie H. Small is the author of 
Suwarta and Other Sketches of Indian Life 
[T. Nelson & Sons. 80 cents]. They are 
based upon fact, India being their scene, and 
the author apparently is, or has been, a Scotch 
missionary. The stories have a religious 
tenor and are short, graphic and significant. 


BOOKS OF VERSE, 


Volumes of poetry by several famous writ- 
ers and several others who yet may become 
famous lie at hand. Apparently the financial 
depression or some other cause has affected 
the springs of poetry for we seldom have had 
so few volumes of verse sent us for notice at 
this season of the year as during recent weeks. 

A work of a general character demands at- 
tention first. Mr. A. B. Simonds has a two- 

_fold purpose in his volume, American Song 
[Putnam’s. $1.50]. It is to make a compila- 
tion of American poems of the present cen- 
tury and also an inductive study of the chief 
American poets and to some extent of the 
others. His method is to examine first a sin- 
gle poem, then its author’s other poems, then 
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the poems of its author’s contemporaries, and 
finally American verse as a whole. The book 
may serve as a text-book and so as a sort of 
handbook. It is a careful piece of work, cath- 
olic, candid and discriminating. Of course 
another person would have compiled a some- 
what different list of poets, especially of those 
of our own day, to be considered, but this is a 
fairly representative one. The book is pub- 
lished neatly and is well suited to its intent. 
— Another fruit of the recent development of 
interest in folk-lore, to which we have alluded 
several times, is a new book by Mr. A.M. Wil- 
liams, Studies in Folk-Song and Popular Poetry 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50]. Much of 
its material has been printed by the author 
before. Several of the papers are included 
only by a permissible license, not being 
strictly comprehended in the title yet suffi- 
ciently kindred in theme. American Sea 
Songs, Folk Songs of the Civil War, English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, Folk Songs of 
Lower Brittany, Poitou, Hungary, Roumania, 
etc., are some of the titles of the chapters. 
The author has studied his specialty zealously 
and has written about it spiritedly and with 
good judgment. His selected illustrations 
are telling and the volume well repays the 
reader. 

Whittier’s Complete Poetical Works [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00] is a handsome vol- 
ume, having good paper, clear type, a fine 
likeness of the poet, a view of his Amesbury 
home, a biographical sketch and a chronologi- 
cal list of his writings. It is a treasury of 
what one desires in connection with him and is 
sure of acontinued popularity. It is just the 
book for the family and school library. The 
volume by T. B. Aldrich also will find a 
ready and a hearty welcome, albeit most of it 
has appeared piecemeal before. Unguarded 
Gates and Other Poems [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25] is its title. It contains delicate 
and graceful work, spirited and tender con- 
ceptions aptly phrased and not a few of them. 
The volume has its real charm and enforces 
the conviction of its considerable power. Yet 
it is never poetry of the noblest order. If it 
were crude in idea and rough in form and yet 
moved one by the intensity of its passion, it 
would touch the heart and even impress the 
memory more lastingly. Now one admires it 
and soon forgets it, then one might submit 
himself/to its spirit. 

It did not need the pleasant introductory 
words of Joel Chandler Harris—although we 
were glad of them—to teach us that there are 
pleasure and advantage to be gained from 
Mr. F. L. Stanton’s volume, Songs of the Soil 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.50]. There are all sorts 
of verses and many degrees of merit repre- 
sented in them but they one and all are true 
products of nature or human nature or both, 
They do not deal in abstract visions, however 
beautiful, but with the scenes and emotions of 
real life. Some are exceedingly touching and 
others uplift the heart to a new level of hope 
and courage. A number of the poems are in 
dialect form. In spite of much unevenness of 
excellence the book will make its welcome. 
Mr. Stanton is a Southern poet, a Georgian. 
—Miss Julia H. May’s little book transports 
us to another climate and region, even to the 
far North. Itis called Songs from the Woods 
of Maine [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50]. They 
are simple, sincere, unpretending poems, di- 
versified and enjoyable in sentiment and mus- 
ical in form.—A much more ambitious per- 
formance is A Song of Companies and Other 
Poems [H. C. Cady Printing Co. 75 cents], by 
O. C. Stevens. The poet grapples sturdily 
with great thoughts and sometimes succeeds 
in producing a powerful and impressive pas- 
sage which is creditable and useful. Some- 
times, however, and too often, he attempts 
more than he can accomplish and his sono- 
rous sentences leave the reader at a loss as to 
their meaning. It was A Cold Day indeed, 
for both him and his readers when he wrote 
the poem which bears that title. If he would 
cultivate a stern simplicity he could write ex- 
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cellent verse, but not much within these 
pages will find eager readers. 

Mr. R. W. Gilder’s poetry touches the bigh 
water mark of present American attainment in 
serious verse and his productions must be stud- 
ied by all who would reckon justly with our 
own literary age. His Mive Booksof Song [Cen- 
tury Co. 1.50] embodies his representative 
work up to the present time. Ordinarily it is 
grave intheme and treatment, even when most 
inspiring. Itisrarely gay. But it sounds the 
depths of the human heart and points to the 
stars.—The Macmillans have issued the 
seventeenth volume of their neat and tasteful 
edition of The Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning [$1.50]. It contains Asolando and 
also biographical and historical notes to the 
poems.—Another reprint is the edition of 
Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage [$1.25], 
which Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have just 
brought out. It is small but printed very 
clearly and handsomely illustrated and bound, 
It is very desirable in appearance.—Many 
of the contents of Mrs. Anna O, Commelin’s 
volume, Of Such Js the Kingdom and Other 
Verses [Fowler & Wells. $1.50] have been 
printed before. They form an attractive book. 
Many of them are considerably above average 
in conception and they also show a good de- 
gree of power in versification. Some of the 
poems stimulate and reward prolonged re- 


flection. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


Among the books for boys this season are 
two which have to do with the War of the Re- 
bellion. One is What a Boy Saw in the Army 
[Hunt & Eaton. $2.25], by Rev. J. B. Young. 
It is based upon and is largely a reproduction 
of his personal experience in the armies of 
the Hast and West. It isexceedingly graphic 
and often thrilling. It has a wholesome and 
manly tone, is illustrated freely and is well 
suited to its purpose—the description of the 
war and the inculeation of lofty patriotism. 
——The Lost Army [Merriam Co, $1.50], by 
Col. T. W. Knox, is less costly and therefore 
less well illustrated. It also relates to a nar- 
rower field, most of its events having occurred 
in Missouri or Arkansas. Otherwise almost 
the same terms might be used in regard to it. 
It is astirring, well-told narrative of patriotic 
adventure and service and will kindle love 
of country and humanity in the young reader. 
——Decatur and Somers [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00], is by M. Elliot Seawell. In her con- 
spicuously clear and effective manner she has 
retold the stories of some of the heroic deeds. 
in the history of the United States navy of a 
century ago. Her narrative states important 
facts and is thrillingly interesting. It will 
delight the boys and develop manliness and 
patriotism in their hearts. It is well illus- 
trated.——Chasing a Yacht [Penn Pub. Co. 
$1.25], by James Otis, also may almost be 
called a war story. It describes the theft. of 
a steam launch, the pursuit by the owners, 
the struggles for the possession of the boat 
and the final discomfiture of the thieves. It 
is lively reading and virtue triumphs at last. 
But vice fills too large a share of the space, 
and we cannot recommend the story very 
heartily. It has little literary merit but viy- 
idness. 

Another tale of adventure and a very spir- 
ited one is G.M. Fenn’s First in the Field 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50]. It describes the 
experiences of a bright lad in the frontier life 
of Australia in the days when both the native 
blacks and the convict whites were sources of 
grave danger. An excellent spirit pervades 
the book and there is not a dull page in it. 
It affords a good idea of Australian ranch life 
and some of the descriptions of natural scen- 
ery are admirable.——Oliver Optic’s All Over 
the World Library has a new volume, Asiatic 
Breezes [Lee & Shepard. $1.25]. Gales, pi- 
rates and other causes of excitement enliven 
the journey of the party to whom the series 
relates. They have a lively and somewhat 
improbable time, but are all right when the 
volume leaves them. Their history is related 
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with all of the author’s customary vivacity. 
—A Salt Water Hero [Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.25], by Rey. E. A. Rand, is perhaps equally 
exciting and sensational, although it has a 
little more of a religious tone here and there. 
It cannot be ranked in the best class of litera- 
ture for the young, but it is likely to be popu- 
lar and there is no serious objection to it. — 
The assumption of a strange race of men liv- 
ing in a generally unknown region of Mexico, 
which has been the basis of a number of com- 
paratively recent stories, is the main feature 
of The Wonderful City [T. Nelson & Sons. 60 
cents], by J. S. Fletcher. The story is enter- 
taining but by no means as fully worked out 
or as well told as in the books of other writers. 

Mopsie [T. Nelson & Sons. 60 cents] is a 
London waif and Dorothy Walrond tells her 
story. It is one of sin, sorrow and suffering 
out of which in reward of patient, trustful, 
loving endeavor, rises a noble, useful life. 
The story appeals more than commonly to the 
reade1’s sympathies and is encouraging to all 
who are seeking to help the outcast. Rags 
and Velvet Gowns [Roberts Bros. 50 cents], 
by A. G. Plympton, who has illustrated his 
own story, is another simple, touching, im- 
pressive story of child life and is suggestive 
of good lessons besides being eminently read- 
able.—Many modern children have heard of 
and read the Little Prudy Books, by Sophie 
May, although these appeared a long time 
ago. They are sufficiently well known, how- 
ever, to prepare the way for Wee Lucy [Lee & 
Shepard. 75cents], by the same author, which 
would easily make its own way, for that mat- 
ter, and which apparently opens a new series, 
about Little Prudy’s Children. She has a 
genuine talent for this vein of literature and 
this book abounds in excellent and amusing 
features. It will sell very fast and very far. 

The Cong. 8. S. & Pub. Society has placed a 
pretty box-full of books upon the counters of 
the holiday trade. Kate and Erskine M. 
Hamilton have written them and there are 
six of them, Dotty’s Christmas, Dotty’s Quest, 
Like a Story, How Billy Helped the Church, 
Billy’s Motto, and In Search of a Fortune [$2.00 
the set]. Some of these volumes include sev- 
eral stories apiece, others have only one. 
All are bright and readable. 

Quite a group of other books for children 
also are collections of stories. One is Tudor 
Jevks’s Imaginotions [Century Co. $150] or 
‘Truthless Tales, a succession of delightful ab-, 
surdities, skillfully adorned with wonderful 
pictures. Although offered to the children, 
we should not be surprised to see older mem- 
bers of almost any family seizing the oppor- 
tunity, after the children have been packed 
off to bed, to read and laugh overit. Itis a 
triumph of reckless extravagance on the part 
of both mind and pencil. Mr. Jenks is the 
author of his own tales.——Mr. Joseph Jacobs, 
compiler of More Celtic Fairy Tales [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75], has culled some of the 
“most tempting of the treasures of Celtic folk- 
lore, with which realm of the fancy he is fa- 
miliar, and has made of them a striking 
and amusing book which J. D. Batten has 

illustrated with fantastic pictures in keeping 
with the stories themselves. Mr. Jacobs pos- 
sesses natural ability as a story-teller and has 
made good use of his material. The result is 

_ one of the most tempting books of the season, 
and one sure to be liked as much as its prede- 
cessors which he has edited. 
_ Piccino and Other Child Stories [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50] looks tempting and 
when you have opened it you discover that 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett wrote it. 
‘Then you know what to expect and you read 

on and find it, and the more you read the 
more you enjoy, and you end by saying ‘‘ This 
is a charming book,’—and it is. It will be 
one of the most popular Christmas gifts of 
the current year..—Penelope Prig and Other 
Stories [Roberts Bros. $1.00] is by A. G. Plymp- 
ton. It teaches certain wholesome truths, 
no doubt, but its four stories are real stories, 
not sermons in disguise, and the boys and 
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girls need not fear to be imposed upon. They 
will be the happier as well as the better for it. 
Mr. Plympton illustrates his own stories and 
quite well. —We might use almost the same 
words of A Matter of Honor and Other Stories 
[Thomas Whittaker. 60 cents], by Barbara 
Yechton, except that we should have to say 
that in this book the pictures are by Harriet 
R. Richards. The tales which compose it are 
sweet and wholesome, told sympathetically, 
impressive of sound lessons and in every way 
commendable, 
volume in an uncommonly effective style. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


Most of those now before us are: reprints. 
Mr. Howells’s popular Their Wedding Journey 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00] is one. 
This edition is very tempting. Wide margins 
to the pages, abundant and excellent illustra- 
tions by Clifford Carleton, and an ivory-white 
and gilt binding with a tasteful outer cover 
for its protection please the eye and it de- 
serves to be one of the favorites of the season. 
It is sold in a box.—Charles Kingsley’s fa- 
mous Hypatia [$7.00] also is out in a beauti- 
ful edition in two volumes, upon which the 
Harpers have bestowed their expert skill and 
with the natural gratifying result. It is. an 
elegant publication. The illustrations which 
are lavishly supplied-and are exceptionally 
pertinent in subject represent W. M. John- 
son’s best work. The covers are green and 
gilt and a box defends the volumes from being 
soiled. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, are the 
publishers of the holiday edition of Charles 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities [$3.50], his most 
successful story in the opinion of most of the 
best judges. This also is in two volumes. 
They are so small as to be readily held in one 
hand yet the type is distinct. There are spir- 
ited pictures by E. H. Garrett and the whole 
appearance of the issue is tempting. This 
also is boxed for sale. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s classic Paul 
and Virginia [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50] has 
been illustrated by Maurice Lalor and its me- 
chanical workmanship is worthy of the pathos 
and beauty of the story. It has an attractive 
binding, and is at the advantage of costing 
less than most of the other equally handsome 
books of the season,.—Mrs. Clara Erskine 
Clement’s Naples, the City of Parthenope 
[Estes & Lauriat. $3.00] is a gratifying study 
of the past and the present by a student of art 
and life who is thoroughly alive to the present 
yet in appreciative sympathy with the past. 
The volume is chiefly historical but also de- 
picts the Naples of our own day with vivid- 
ness, and not merely the city itself but the 
people who dwell in it. A valuable chapter 
treats of Neapolitan art and letters, and other 
chapters describe the ever alluring suburbs 
which many visitors have learned to know so 
well. The author’s style always is agreeable, 
that of an interested and also well-trained 
narrator, and a number of fine illustrations in- 
crease the value of her book. It will be of 
special value to Americans who are or intend 
to become temporary residents of Naples. 

A number of volumes in verse are also out 
in holiday dress. The late Dr. Holmes’s The 
Last Leaf [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50] 
comes with pathetic timeliness. The familiar 
verses are set off with every suitable aid from 
the decorator and illustrator and the cover 
bears the ingenious and appropriate device of 
a sickle at work. The pictures are by G. W. 
Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith. A sketch 
of the history of the poem, supplied by Dr. 
Holmes, is appended and the conspicuous fea- 
ture of the volume is the facsimile reproduc- 
tion of a touching letter sent by him to the 
publisher last summer when he returned the 
proof sheets.—Here too is a new edition of 
Goethe’s Faust [Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50]. It 
has been translated by John Anster, LL.D., 
and Burdett Mason has supplied an introduc- 
tion. The translation is a good one and the 
illustrations, by F. M. Gregory, which are 
partly in black and white and partly in colors, 
done by the photogravure process, are vigor- 


The publisher has bound the. 
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ous and appropriate. Green and silver are 
the colors selected for the binding. —Tenny- 
son’s Becket [Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00], al- 
though not one of his most notable successes, 
is a drama of more than ordinary interest and 
certain to be in favor for many years with the 
poet’s admirers. This edition is printed and 
bound tastefully and the pictures, the work 
of F. C. Gordon, are of a high quality. 

The F. A. Stokes Co. has gotten out Bryant’s 
Poems [$1.50] ina holiday style. They call this 
the Vignette edition. Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s 
biographical essay precedes the poems, which 
are arranged chronologically, and numerous 
illustrations by H. C. Edwards enliven the 
pages. The binding is somewhat striking and 
decidedly handsome. It will prove a favorite 
edition among those who prefer the single 
volume to more.—Wallace Bruce possesses 
a ready power of expressing in verse those 
sympathies which are common to all, and the 
sharing of which is vital, yet which few can 
express adequately. His new book Wayside 
Poems [Harper & Bros. $2.00] contains occa- 
sional and miscellaneous poems, some of the 
former having been prompted by important 
events, such as the unveiling of the Lincoln 
Monument at Edinburgh. The contents of 
the volume vary in purpose and therefore in 
character. But all are musical, some rise to 
a high level of conception and the book is 
adapted to secure wide popular favor. It is 
illustrated. 

Few places of its size can compare with old 
Northampton in the Connecticut Valley in the 
quiet beauty of its situation, the dignity of its 
history and traditions and its atmosphere of 
culture and learning. Long ago Henry Ward 
Beecher discoursed upon its charms in. his 
celebrated novel Norwood, and there are in 
the writings of George W. Cable, now a resi- 
dent of the city, unmistakable allusions to its 
society and natural surroundings. But it has 
been left for a native of the place, Mr. Freder- 
ick N. Kneeland, to prepare a book, North- 
ampton the Meadow City [4.00], which sets 
forth in adequate and beautiful form the 
varied attractions and interests of this unique 
country city. The volume—a quarto em- 
bellished with 250 half-tone illustrations— 
may well be ranked with the holiday gift 
books of the year, for itis a work of art me- 
chanically and to its pages gifted men, like 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, Prof. H. M. Tyler 
and Mr. Cable, contribute, each describing an 
aspect of Northampton life which he is pe- 
culiarly competent to treat. Friends and 
graduates of Smith College will be especially 
pleased with the generous amount of space 
devoted to this flourishing school. The other 
educational and the religious and social inter- 
ests of the city are graphically sketched. This 
is one of the books on which the eye loves to 
linger, detained by remarkable artistic excel- 
lence of the numerous illustrations. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


In Riverby [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], 
another of his bewitching books about birds, 
animals, flowers, and open air life in general, 
John Burroughs continues to show both his 
own trained powers as an observer and a 
reasoner and the wealth of resources in the 
natural world. Birds’ Eggs, Bird Courtship, 
Glimpses of Wild Life, A Taste of Kentucky 
Blue-Grass, Bird Life in an Old Apple Tree— 
these are specimen topics and each is handled 
with minuteness, yet without pettiness, and 
with philosophical and occasionally moral 
suggestions. Mr. Burroughs is a born essay- ° 
ist. His style of writing is terse and simple 
as his love of nature is unaffected. Nature 
supplies the inspiration and skillachieves the 
result. He is something of an analyst of hu- 
man character as well as of that of birds. 
For instance, he says of Richard Jefferies that 
he was not strictly an observer of the naturé 
around him but was a living and sympathetic 
spectator of it, and shows the truth of the en- 
tirely friendly comment. The pook belongs 
upon the shelf with Dr. C. C. Abbott’s vol- 
umes and Bradford Torrey’s and those of the 
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late Frank Bolles, and it deserves to be often 
consulted. 
Much in the same vein, albeit confined toa 
narrower field, is H. E. Parkhurst’s The Bird’s 
Calendar [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50]. 
The succession of the months is followed in 
the chapters of the volume and each chapter 
deseribes the birds which are to be observed 
during the month named. The locality is the 
Central Park in New York City. The author 
has made use, however, and very properly, of 
more than a single year’s experience as a stu- 
dent of bird-life. He is acquainted with or- 
nithology and his pages, although popular and 
even entertaining in style, are full of proofs 
of his scientific knowledge of histheme. Such 
books go far to acquaint the ordinary reader 
with a fascinating realm of knowledge close 
at hand yet largely unfamiliar to most of us, 
and they also, by promoting interest in and 
sympathy for bird life, aid in checking care- 
less cruelty and in promoting humane con- 
duct. 
Another product of the versatile pen of the 
late Theodore Child is the volume Wimples 
and Orisping Pins [$2.00] which the Harpers 
have just issued very tastefully. It is a sub- 
ject which one naturally would have expected 
a woman to select but the author has done 
well by it. It is a series of studies in the 
coiffure and ornaments of women. It is not 
a history, neither is it a handbook for the 
toilet chamber, but its purpose is to point out 
the principles and conditions of beautiful 
coiffure and ornament as indicated in the 
paintings and sculptures of past times. It is 
based upon extended research and is the fruit 
of considerable critical skill and is illustrated 
freely and effectively from portraits and other 
sourees of knowledge. The ladies may not 
agree in every instance with the author’s 
views—although these generally will com- 
mend themselves—but they will welcome and 
enjoy his pages.—Somewhat in line with 
what one man has said about women’s coiffure 
is Miss Rose Porter’s little year book About 
Women: What Men Have Said [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00], some other men about women 
in general. The bookisonanovel plan. The 
sayings for each month are from the writings 
of seme eminent man—Shakespeare, Milton, 
Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Coventry 
Patmore, Hugo, Browning, Thackeray, Ten- 
nysonand Ruskin. | It is a good idea well car- 
ried out and the volume is tastefully printed 
and bound. 

Mr. H. E. Scudder’s volume, Childhood in 
Literature and Art [$1.25] with some observa- 
tions on literature for children, comes from 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Greek, Roman, 
Hebrew, early Christian, medieval and later, 
down to modern times, are studied attentively 
and the volume is rich in literary research 
and criticism as well as practical suggestive- 
ness. It also is eminently readable. Differ- 
ences of opinion exist justifiably upon some 
of its points—such as what a poem for a child 
should and should not be—but Mr. Scudder’s 
positions are well taken and likely to be in- 
dorsed by most people.——Mrs. Hannah W. 
Smith’s The Science of Motherhood [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 35 cents] discusses childhood 
in the family, 7. e., how a mother may control 
and train her childrenrightly. Itisasensible 
and Christian little treatise in which many 
mothers may find helpful hints. ; 

The Voyage of the Liberdade [Roberts Bros. 
$1.00], by Captain Joshua Slocum, is unpre- 
tending but quite interesting. The captain 
took his family to sea with him, his wife and 
two sons, and after various adventures they 
were wrecked on the coast of Brazil but es- 
caped with their lives and sume property. 
They built and rigged the Liberdade, a boat 
thirty-five feet long, out of such*materials as 
they could find, and then made the voyage 
home to the United States in her, in spite of 
many perils. It was a plucky thing to do and 
this modest narrative increases one’s respect 
for the native American sailor. 


Mr. Darius Cobb’s well-known painting, 
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Christ Before Pilate, has been reproduced by 
the Taber Art Co. through the photogravure 
process with India ink. It measures twenty 
inches by twenty-seven the margins adding 
some ten inches more. The painting is power- 
ful and impressive. It bears study well and 
grows steadily upon the observer. It has be- 
come very widely known and has received 
high praise and this beautiful reproduction of 
it puts it within popular reach. The plain 
prints cost only $3.00 and an artist’s proof 
only $5.00. 


NOTES. ° 


— The Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris 
numbers 2,600,000 volumes and is the largest 
in the world. 


—— Business at the picture-auctions on the 
continent of Europe is expected to be un- 
usually good this winter. 


—— The cordiality of Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s 
reception in Boston has been paralleled wher- 
ever he has been in this country. 


—— The new Congressional Library Build- 
ing at Washington is expected to be ready for 
occupancy in the summer of 1896. 


—— The Authors’ Club in New York has 
secured permanent quarters in the extension 
of the Carnegie ‘Music Hall in West Fifty- 
seventh St. 


—— Mr. J. O’Kelly has received from Mra. 
C.S. Parnell all of her late husband’s letters 
and papers, and abiography will be the out- 
come in time. 


—— Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop’s Among the 
Tibetans, published by the F. H. Revell Co., 
is not a reissue of an old book, as we stated 
the other day, but a new book. 


—— Julian Ralph has been war correspond- 
ent in Korea for Harper’s Weekly and has 
entered China also. He is to describe it and 
the war for Harper’s Magazine. 


—— The valuable collection of autographs 
and historical documents belonging to Hon. 
J.T. Mitchell is to be sold by Thomas Birch’s 
Sons in Philadelphia on Dec. 5 and 6. 


——A perfect copy, in the original covers, 
of Poe’s Tamerlane, 1817, is offered for sale at 
$2,000 by W. E. Benjamin. It is believed to 
be the most rare American book of this cen- 
tury. 


—— Copies of the first volume of The Chap- 
Book have been sold in New York recently 
for three to five dollars apiece, although the 
publication is hardly a year old and its semi- 
morthly issues cost only five cents apiece. 


—— Whittier did not like the idea that his 
biography, which we notice this week, might 
be published ‘but, at last, foreseeing that it 
could not be prevented, wisely assisted his 
friend, Mr. S. T. Pickard, in the gathering of 
material for it. 


—— The eminent New York publishers, 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., are now settled 
in their new store on Fifth Ave. and Twenty- 
first St. In addition to their general business 
they make a specialty of handling old and 
rare books. They are about to issue an 
American edition of The Bookman. 


—— In 1825 a favorite minister of the Em- 
peror Alexander I. of Russia left a fund of 
50,000 roubles with instructions that it be 
allowed to accumulate for a century and then 
furnish a prize of $1,000,000 for the best biog- 
raphy of that emperor. Between now and 
1925 the interval fortunately is long enough 
to permit of thorough study of the imperial 
life and also for foreigners to gain a knowl- 
edge of the Russian language, in which pre- 
sumably the werk must be written. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
HYMNS AND VERSES, By Samuel Longfellow. pp. 
142. $1.00. 
THE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES YEAR BOOK. $1.00. 
TALK AT A COUNTRY House. By Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. pp. 249. $1.25. 
tee Dozy Hours. By Agnes Repplier. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS, 
pp. 137. $1.00. 


pp. 235. 
By Prof. A. V. G. Allen. 
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THE GREAT REFUSAL. Edited by P. E. More, pp: 


157. $1.00. : 

WHEN MOLLY WAS SIx. By Eliza O. White. pp- 
133. $1.00. 

LITTLE MR. THIMBLEFINGER. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. pp. 230. $2.00. 


THE STORY OF A BAD Boy. 
Aldrich. pp. 286. $2.00. 
PUSHING TO THE FRONT. By O.S. Marden. pp. 


416, $1.50. 
Roberts Bros. Boston. 
LETTERS OF EMILY DICKINSON. Edited by Mabel 
L. Todd. In2vols. pp. 454. $2.00. 
THE THOUGHT OF Gop. By F. L. Hosmer and W.C. 
Gannett. pp. 123. $1.00. Bs 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Lilian Whiting. pp- 


194. $1.00. 
THE POWER OF THE WILL. By H. R. Sharman. 
By Adelaide F. 


By Thomas Bailey 


pp. 128. 50 cents. 

FATHER GANDER’S MELODIES. 
Samuels. pp. 121. $1.25. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 

THE GREAT CoMPoseERS. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

pp. 195. $1.00. 


LOST ON UMBAGOG. By Willis Boyd Allen. pp. 
120. 75 cents. 

een CHILD ARMY. By Julia Magruder. pp. 302- 
1.50. 


Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 
NAPLES, THE CITY OF PARTHENOPE, By Clara E. 
Clement. pp. 340. $3.00. 
RUBY AT SCHOOL. By Minnie E. Paull. pp. 252. 
$1.00. ; 
CHATTERBOX. Edited by J. E. Clarke, M. A. pp- 
412. $1.25. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. 
Prof. C. L. Smith. pp. 404. $1.60. 
DIFFICULT MODERN FRENCH. Chosen by Albert 
Leune. pp. 164. 85 cents. 


Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
WOMEN IN THE BUSINESS WORLD, By One of Them. 
pp. 322. $1.75. 
F. N. Kneeland & L. P. Bryant. Northampton, 
Mass. 
NORTHAMPTON, THE MEADOW CiTY. Compiled by 
F.N. Kneeland. pp. 108. $4.00. 


Brown Thurston Co. Portland, Me. 
Epocus oF CaurcH History. By Rev. A, Dalton, 
D.D. pp.193. $1.00. 
Burleigh & Flynt. 
UNDER FRIENDLY EAYES. 
300. $1.25. 
Bureau of American Ancestry. New Haven. 
BAILEY’s PHOTO-ANCESTRAL RECORD. pp.92. $3.00. 
Harper & Bros. New York. | 
A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. By C. W. Whitney. pp. 
397. $3.50. 


Edited by 


Augusta, Me. 
By Olive E. Dana. pp. 


THE CHRISTMAS HIRELINGS. By M. E. Braddon. 
pp. 210. $1.25. 

AN AGITATOR. By Clementina Black. pp. 177. 
1.00. 

THE ROYAL MARINE. By Brander Matthews. pp. 

~ 144. $1.00. 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. By J.L. Allen. pp. 147. 
$1.00. 


CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN, MEMOIRS. 
Anve Thackeray Ritchie. pp. 205. $2.00. 

A BREAD AND ButTer Miss. By George Paston. 
pp. 202. $100. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 1894. pp. 888. $3.50. 


Hunt & Eaton. New York. 

THE NINE BLESSINGS. By Mary H. Norris, 

'75 cents, 

POLLY BooKs—Polly at Ashwood, Polly at Home, 
Polly at Laneton, Polly at Tenby, Polly at Upton 
Lodge. 5vols. $1.50. 

THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S LESSON BOOK FOR 1895. 
pp.185. 15 cents. r 

THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON BOOK FOR 
1895. pp. 212. 15 cents. 

THE BEREAN SENIOR LESSON BOOK. pp. 230. 15 
cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By 


pp. 128. 


New York. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Ry Pres. EB. B. 
Andrews. 2 vols. pp. 390 and 341. $4.00. 
PROTESTANT Missioxs. By A. C. Thompson. pp. 
314. $1.75. 
THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. By Beatrice Harra- 
den. pp.163. $1.00. 
Century Co. New York. 


THE CENTURY, MAY TO OCTOBER, 1894. pp. 960. 
$3.00. 
St. NICHOLAS, NOVEMBER, 1893-OCTOBER, 1894. 2 
vols. pp.1,104. $4.00. : 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
A DOUBLE CHERRY. By M. E. Winchester. 
442. $1.25. ‘ 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert Barr. pp. 
275. 75 cents. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York. 
SIMON PETER. By Rey. C. S. Robinson, D.D. pp. 
325. $1.25. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BuUsH. By Ian Mac- 
laren. pp. 322. $1.25. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. 
UNDER FIRE. 
$1.25. 


Pp. 


Philadelphia. 
by Capt. Charles King. pp, 511. 
Hope Publishing Co. Chicago. 
PENTECOSTAL HYMNS. Selected by Henry Date. 

pp. 224. 35 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Miffin & Co. Boston. 
JULIUS CaiSAR. By William Shakespeare. pp. 103. 
15 cents. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Ma 


Lamb. 3 vols.. pp. 98, 194 and 306. 15 cents 
each. 
M. T. Need. Chicago. 
BARON Kinaras. By I. S. Dement. pp. 367. 50 
cents. 
MAGAZINES, 
October. CRITICAL REVIEW. 
November. FOrRTNIGHTLY.—CHARITIRS REVIEW.— 


LEND A HAND.—NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN. 
December. HAkPER’s.— SCRIBNER’S.—ST. NiCHO- 

LAS —POPULAR SOIBNOE.—ROMANOCE.—CATHOLIO 

WORLD.—LIPPINCOT?’s8.—HOMILETIO. 
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ONAS 


A Series of Letters to 
the Mistress of Rudder 
Grange from her Former 


t< TRAVELS 


ag 
‘Frank R. Stockton. 


Fully illustrated by A B Frost. 12mo, $2.00. 
“One of the most delightful books Mr Stockton has 


ever written. Itis capital reading. Mr. Frost’s pictures 
\) are admirable "—N Y Times. 


Rudder Grange. Ilustrated by Frost. $2 oo. 
The two volumes, uniform, in a box, $4.00. 


( 
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A Study of the Character and 
Habits of the Elephant, Lion, 
Panther, Leopard, Jaguar, 
Tiger, Puma, Wolf, and Grizzly 
Bear JoHN HAMPDEN 
Porter. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 

‘It is filled with thrilling incident and adventure and 

1s at the same time a work which will arouse a love for 

natural history.”— Boston Advertiser. 


Mustrated with Photogravures Two Editions. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. 
By James A Froupe. 8vo, $2 50 


* The volume is one of rare value and 
must become: a historical standard * 
—Boston Advertiser 


Mine COrmCHARLES 
LORING BRACE. 


Chiefly Told in His Own Letters Edited by his 
daughter With Portraits, 8vo, $2 50 


The great work pororiphieked by Mr Brace. etdataleltd 
io the New: sboys' Lodging Houses, gives to his biograph 

a peculiar interest. It reveals his mental and spirit 

well as his external experience—his private life, and his 
views on mora} and political questions. 


THREE SCORE AND TEN YEARS. 
Recollections. By W J.Linton With Portrait. $2.00. 


These recollections cover an unusually long period of an 
unusually varied life. and reveal a rich fund of interesting 
reminiscences of eminent men and women, as well as of the 
events with which their names are associated. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS ARE—‘' Three Years of Arctic Service,” by Gen. A. W. Greely, Mew Popular Edition (Mlust. 
Shakspere,” a Study of Elizabethan Literature, by Barrett Wendell (12mo, $1.75); 
“Costume of Colonial Times,” 


Apthorp (12mo, $1 50); 


PICCINO, 


And Other Child Stories. 
By Mrs. Frances Hopcson 
Burnett. Illustrated by 
R B Birch. Square 8vo, 
uniform with ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” $1.50 


Mrs. Burton Harrison writes: 
“The history of Piccino’s ‘two 
days’ is as delicate as one of the 
anemones that spring in the rock walls facing Piccino’s 
Mediterranean A delightful volume, in fair print, and 
furthermore embellished by Mr. Birch’s gracefu and’ sym- 
pathetic drawings.” 


THE WAGNER STORY BOOK. 
Firelight Tales of the Great Music Dramas. By Wi- 
utam Henry Frost Illustrated. 12mo, $1 50. 
4* A most charming volume."—Boston Advertiser 


NORSELAND TALES. 


By H H Boyesen Illustrated. 12mo0, $1 25 


“A collection of ten of this delightfu) writer’s snort 
stories."— Philadelphia Press. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SON: 
_NEW BOOKS 


ps SHERMAN 
LETTERS 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman 
from 1837 to 1891 Edited-by RacHer SHERMAN 
THornpike. With Portraits. 8vo, $3.00 


“A unique collection of letters, rich in material for 
future historical history, and vitally interesting as a series 
of unconscious self-revelations of twoeminent‘men Valu- 
able as a contribution to history, it has the charm and 
fascination of an enthralling character-study.”” 


—New York Tribune. 


A Christmas Recollection. By THomas NELSON Pace. 

Illustrated by A Castaigne. Small folio, $1.50. 

“ Another of Mr. Page's delightful tales of Southern life. 
The illustrations are very effective, and the volume is 
tastefully bound."’—Boston Times. 

Marse Chan. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
Meh Lady. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
In uniform style Each, small folio, $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A. B. DURAND, BY JOHN DURAND. 
On hand-made paper, 4to, limited to 100 copies, $17 50 xe? ; : 
Mr. Durand’s life is an epitome of American art history, and this volume narrates not only the artist's life, but the development of American painting during the past half-century 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By E BenjAMIn ANDREWS, President of Brown Uni- 
versity Twovols With Maps Cr. 8vo, $4.00 


Among the histories of the United States Dr. Andrews" 
work will fill a unique position, being at the same time a 
genuine piece of literature and a comprehensive story of 
the growth of the country from the earliest times down to 
the present, ia a form brief and'easily to be grasped. 


THE BURIAL OF THE GUNS. 
By THomas NeLson Pace. 12mo, $1.25. 


Containing six stories, rich in pictures of old Virginia 
life, and told with that simple, exquisite art that stamps 


Mr. Page as the finest exponent of the old and new South 
in fiction. 


JOHN MARCH, ‘SOUTHERNER. 
By Georce W Caste. 12mo, $1.50 


Mr. Cable’s new novel displays his talents at their best. 
It is a remarkable picture of an old Southern town. 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


Ravenshoe, 2 vols, Austin Elliot, : vol. 
The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn, 2 vols. 


Each 12mo, $1.00. The set in a box, $5.00. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY 


In the Heart of the Rockies. A Story of Golorado, 
Wulf the Saxon. A Story of the Norfnan Conquest. 
When London Burned. A Story of Restoration Times. 


Each, crown 8vo, illustrated, $1.50. 


“They are as animated and descriptive as the Henty 
books always are. giving plenty of dependable facts at the 
same time that the narrative interest is we)l sustained. 

—Philadelphia Press. 


CZAR AND SULTAN. 


The Adventure of a British Lad in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78. By ArcHiBaLD Forees.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo0, $2.00. 


‘A brilliant and exciting narrative, and the drawings 
add to its interestand value’””"—N Y Observer 


TO GREENLAND AND THE POLE 
A Story of Adventure in the Arctic Regions 
Gorpon Stasies Illustrated. 12mo0, $1.50. 


By 


LW, WC 


‘WMiusicians and Music Lovers,” and Other Musical Essays, by W F. 


by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle (12mo, $1.25); ‘‘ The Religie’ of Japan,” by William Elliott Griffis 
(i2mo, $2.00); “Travels Amongst the Great Andes,” by Edward Whymper, Cheaper £dition (IMust., 8vo, 
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By Dr. Eucene Murray-Aaron. 


in a boy’s book that contained so much valuable informa- 
tion conveyed in so interesting a manner * 


By Beatrice HarraDEN. 


Pass in the Night.” 


By Eucene Fie.p 


MAKING OF OHIO VALLEY STATES. 


By SamueL Adams Drake. 
«*sSCRIBNER'S BULLETIN OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, also ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, will be sent to any address. 
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at SHELF OF (Baers 
OLD BOOKS. iy 


By Mrs. James T Fiexps. =i b 
Illustrated with” Portraits, = us 
Autograph Fac-similes, 
etc. 8vo, $2.50 


A volume of unique literary interest. The late James 
T Fields left a library remarkable for its associations, 
and especially distinguished for its personal relics of 
men of letters. Mrs. Fields presents here a sympathetic 
account of these treasures that will attract all interested 
in the personalities of literary men and women 


a “THE BIRDS 
CALENDAR 


By H. E. Parknurst 
Illustrations. 


h 


With 24 
12mo, $1.50 net. 


The author describes with sympathy and enthusiasm 
the birds as they appear throughout the year in Central 
Park, the number and variety of which will surprise 
the gerieral reader, for with this guide he will be able 
to identify every bird of importance. 


square 8vo, limited to 500 copies, $0.00 net 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
DEAN STANLEY. 


By R. E. ProtHERo and Dean BraDLey 
‘Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. $5.00 
“It does not contain ap uninteresting 

or-unnecessary page. It is an enchanting 

picture of the man. It isa noble record of 
one of the English Church’s noblest min- 
isters."— The Advance. 


SEA AND LAND. 
Coast and Deep Sea Phenomena, with especial refer- 


ence to the Life ee Man. By Prof. NS. SHater. 

Hlustrated. $2.5 

Written in the ae s well-known, popular style, and 
fully illustrated from his photographs of curious and signifi- 
cant phases of the realm of nature with which he deals, 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 
Translated by Wituiam E. Grapstone. 8vo, $1.50 
The difficulty of turning the Latin of Horace into corre- 
Spon ne terse, epigrammatic, and at the same time poetical 
nglish has been mastered by Mr Gladstone in a manner 
that will recommend his volume to al] lovers of the classics 


as an example of remarkably sympathetic and vigorous 
translation 


, 8vo, $5.00); * William 


ee 


$4.00), 


ae BUTTERFLY -2333 
HUNTERS IN THE 766 SS 
CARIBBEES 


With 8 full-page illustrations. 
12m0, $2.00. 
“We Dave rarely become interested 


*“—Boston Times. 


THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. 


Ilustrated. 16mo, $1.00 
A sweet story of child life by the author of ‘‘ Ships that 


LOVE SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 


16mo, $1.00 


oe 


Nlustrated. 12mo, $1 50. 
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Choice Christmas Gift 


BOOK-MARK AND PAPER= 
CUTTER COMBINED. 


ie Christian Endeavor Badge, 


The cuts given-below are exact representations of the GENUINE Christian Endeavor Badge, as 
adopted by the societies. All profits from its sale are used in spreading the movement. When pur- 
chasing, insist upon having the genuine badge. 


Styles and Sizes. 


PATENTED AND REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 
*. 


Size No. 2. Enamelled 


Prices. 


Size No. 3. 


Size No. 3. 
Solid Gold Scarf Pin, only 
Coin Silver Scarf Pin, only 


Eramelled Badge. 
Gold and Enamel, Scarf or Catch 
aU osodianas Boe -50 vate Ay BuUttongh oka. 
Silyer 


Face Button 
Coin Silver Scarf or Catch Pin 
is Ps. Pendant i actu at 
Ghariny. seers wientesd mecca 


o “ 


Scarf or Catch... 
ad Button 


“ 
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Pat. and Reg. 
Trade-Mark. 


These beautiful 
book-marks and 
paper-cutters 
combinedare 
made of solid 
sterling silver. 
They are very 
beautiful and 
useful, and make 
an attractive 
present. The 
accompanying 
cuts are about 
two-thirds the 
actual size, They 
are handsomely 
finished, and are 
equal in_ style 
and quality to 
similar goods 
sold by the trade 
at double the 
price. 


Style B. 


Size No. 2. Prices. 


Solid Gold Scarf or Catch Pin............... 


Face Button Style B 


ce “ 


Corinthian Silver 
Gold and Enamel 


(Giardino eons ates eaten esate ete 
Coin Silver Scarf or Catch Pin 

re “Button 

Charm 


SOCIAL EVENINGS. 


A book for social committees, and for all who 
abpreciate pleasant and helpful amusemenis. 


By Amos R. We tts, Managing Editor of 
THE GOLDEN RULE. 

This isa pretty book of about 150 pages, hand- 
somely bound 7x cloth. It contains full descriptions 
of avery large number of soczals, games, and de- 
lightful features for evenings’ entertainments at 
home or in public gatherings. Everything in the 
book is adapted to /arge parties, for whose needs 
it is difficult to provide. ‘The book is preceded by 
numerous general suggestions regarding the con- 


duct of such entertainments. 
78 Games! 82 Complete Socials! About 150 
Pages! 190 Separate Articles! And the cost? 


Only 35cents a copy. 


“ “ 


BIBLE GAME, 
Who Knows His Bible ? 


A threefold game for Bible scholars,—history, 
proverbs, letters. An interesting and instructive 
game, in which a knowledge of the Bible and skill * 
in word-building are combined. Just the thing for 
young people, to arouse an interest in the Bible 
and fasten Bible truths in the memory. Very 
simple. Intensely interesting. Price, 50 cents. 


Solid Gold, $2.50 


Solid Gold, $2.50 Solid Gold, $1.75 
Solid Silver,  .60 5 


Solid Silver, .60 Solid Silver, .50 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Solid Gold, $1.75 
Solid Silver, .50 


Cash must be sent with all orders. Send for new complete price-list, free. 


Pub. Dept., United Society of Christian Endeavor, 


646 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 155 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
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oe SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 4 
or the best addition to one’s own library is ® Y, 
5 a 
ee eT ON AL ee TONARy To any Sunday School not using our illustrated papers we offer to Y, 
Zo Os A Successor of the AT furnish either or both of them, weekly, for three months’ trial, at 
A ,| ‘‘ Unabridged.” one half the regular price. We know that ~g 
s| Standard of the A 
D 4 
U.S. Gov't Print- O S d Aft 
| ing Office, the U.S. ur sunday ernoon 6 
DIPS RNATIO c| Supreme Court and (For Junior CLassss) 
7 ae NH of aay at the - A3 
a ! chool books. 
: Warmly’ com. ad The Child’s Hour 4 
pe mended by eve 74 
y i State Banernten. (For Primary CLAssEs) S 
El dent ‘of Schools, are the best papers published, as we employ the brightest writers, and 
=a and thousands of spare no expense in procuring the best stories and illustrations. Q 
au other Educators. We want every one not using these papers to give them a trial, and 
min A College President says: determine their merits for themselves, and therefore make this very » XQ 
“ For ease with which the eye finds the word unusual offer. 
a eae for thoda te one er repr for B The regular price of Our Sunday Afternoon is 12%c. for 13 weeks. CX 
effective methods in indicating pronun- ; +149 . ; 
* ciation, for terse yet comprehensive state- Sample copies sent free. »? oe De Oe The Child’s Hour 1s'674c. tons) ye= a 
*‘ments of facts, and for practical use as a ; The special price of Our Sunday Afternoon is 6%c. for 13 weeks. 
“working dictionary, ‘Webster’s Interna- Offer good until - a »» 9 «+ The Child’s Hour is 3%c. for 13 weeks. Q 
tional’ excels any other single volume.” Jan. 15, 95, \ 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, W. A. WILDE & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. eX 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages. SOON) WABI NB QB QB HBQWOIBWs 
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VALUABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


The Dawn of Civilization. 
(E@yrpr AND CHaLpmA.) By Prof. Masprro. 
Edited by the Rev. Prof. Saycr. Trans- 
lated by M. L. McCiure. With Map and 
over 470 Illustrations. Quarto. Cloth. 


Popular Astronomy: | 
A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEAVENS. 
By CaMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated from 
the French by J. Evtarp Gorg, F.R. A.S. 
With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, $4.50. 


Schools and [asters of Sculpture. 
By A. G. RapcuirrsE, author of ‘Schools and 
Masters of Painting.’ With 35 full-page 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. ; 
The Farmer’s Boy. 


By Cxuirron Jounson, author of ‘ The Country 


School in New England,” etc. With 64 
Illustrations by the author. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 
Paul and Virginia. 
By BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. With a 


Biographical Sketch and numerous illus- 
oe by Maurice LEetorr. 12mo, cloth, 
.50. 
Songs of the Soil. 


By Frank L Sranton. With a Preface by 
JOEL CHANDLER Harris. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, uncut, $1.50. 


Great Commanders Series. 


Brief biographies, of the highest order of excel- 
lence, of distinguished American military 
and naval men, from Washington to Sheri- 
dan. Edited by General JamMEs GRANT WIL- 
son. Each, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 50. 


The volumes of this series thus far issued, all of 
which have received the highest commendation from 
authoritative journals, are: Admiral Farragut, by 
Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S. N.; General taylor, by 
Gereral O.O. HOWARD, U.S. A.; General Jackson, 
by JAMES PARTON; General Greene, by Captain 
FRANC'S V. GREENK, U.S A.; General J. E. John- 
ston, by ROBERT M. HUGHKS; Gener .J Thomas, by 
HENRY COPPEK, LL. D.; General Secott, by General 
Marcus J. WRIGHT; General Washington, by 
General BRADLEY T. J‘: HNSON; General Lee, by 
General FiTzHv1GH LEE; General Hancock, by 
General FRANCIS A, WALKER. 


New Juvenile Books. 


Chris, the Model-Maker. A story of 
New York. By Witttiam O. STODDARD, 
antbor of ‘Little Smoke,’ ‘‘On the Old 
Frontier,’ etc. With 6 full-page Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Patriot Schoolmaster. By HrEzr- 
KIAH BuTTreERWORTH, author of ‘* The Boys of 
Greenway Court,” ‘‘In the Boyhood of 
Line»In,”’ etc. With6 full-page Illustrations. 
12m0, cloth, $1.50 


Decatur and Somers. By Morty ELLior 
SEAWELL, author of ** Paul Jones,” ** Little 
Jarvis,” ete. With 6 full-page Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Madeleine’s Rescue. A story for Girls 
and Boys. By JEANNE ScHuLTZ, author of 
“The Story of Colette,” ‘‘Straigbt On,” etc. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1 00. 


The Golden Fairy Book. With 110 
Illustrations by H. R. MiLuar. Square. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


(Ss Send for a copy (free) of the holiday Number cf 
Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of the above and numerous other books suitable for 
holiday gifts, with specimen illustrations. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 Firrn Avrenunz, New York. 


If Jesus 
came to Boston 


@ 
by Edward Evereit Hale; 


and a host of other attractions, in the 
December number of the 


New England Magazine, 


On all news stands, or sent on receipt of 
rrice (25 cents) by 

Warren F. Kellogg, Publisher, Boston. 

3 back numbers (showing style 
and merit of the New England) sent 
for 20 cents in stamps. 
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Important New Books. 


MUZZARELLVS ACADEMIC FRENCH 
COURSE. In accordance with the 
latest Grammatical Rules adopted by 
the French Academy. By ANTOINE 
MUZZARELLI. 


SMALL AND VINCENT’S INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY. 
By A. W. SMALL, University of Chi- 
cago, and G. E. ViIncEN tT, Vice: Chan- 
cellor of the Chautauqua System of 
Education. Maps and diagrams, $1.80 


ARROWSMITH AND WHICHER’S 
FIRST LATIN READINGS. By R. 
ARROWSMITH, Teachers’ College, New 
York, and G. M. Wuicuer, Packer 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York, 


PECK AND ARROWSMITH’S ROMAN 
LIFE IN LATIN PROSE AND 
VERSE. [Illustrated Readings from 
Latin Literature, Selected and Edited 
by H. T. Peck, Columbia College, 
and R. ARROwsMITH, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York, 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL ENGLISH. For 
Written English Work in Secondary 
Schools. By GrorGe P. BuTLER, for- 
mer Master in the Lawrenceville 
School, New Jersey, 75 

WILLIS’S PRACTICAL FLORA. For 
Schools and Colleges. By OLIVER R. 
Wivuis. Illustrations, glossary and 
index, 

ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS — 

Latest Additions: 

Macaulay's Essay on Milton, 

Milton's L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Comus, Lycidas, 


1.25 


_ 
or 
= 


Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’ s 
Drean, .20 
George Eliot's Silas Marner, 3 


Scott’?s Woodstock, 

KELLOGG’S SECOND BOOK OF 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. For 
Grammar and Secondary Schools. By 
Dr. J. H. KetuLoee, Member of the 
American and British Associations 
for the Advancement of Science. 
Illustrated, 


METCALEF’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
For Common Schools. By RoBERT C, 
METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Bos- 
ton, and Tuomas METCALF, [)linois 
State Normal School, 


MAXWELL’S FIRST BOOK IN ENG- 
LISH. For Beginners. By WILLIAM 
H. MAXWELL, Supeiintendent of 
Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., .40 


STORER AND LINDSAY’S’ ELE- 
MENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMIS- 
TRY. By F. H. SroruR, Harvard 
College, and W. B. Linpsay, Dickin- 
son College. Illustrated, 


MILNE’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
A, Course for Grammar Schools. By 
W. J. Mrixine, President State Normal 


.80 


-60 


1.20 


Colleye, Albany, N. Y., .60 
GUERBER’S MYTHS OF GREECE 
AND ROME. by H. A. GUERBER. 
Superbly Llustrated, 1.50 
WHITE’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
By Dr. Emerson E. WoITE, 1.00 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF VERTICAL 
WRITING. Six pumbers. Per dozen, 1.00 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 
Circulars, Price Lists, and Bulletin of New 
Books free. Address the Publishers at 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
Atianta, or Portland, O. 


1.50, 
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Silver, Burdett & Company's 


HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AMERICAN WRITERS OF TODAY. 
By Henry C. VeppER, Cloth, gilt top, 16mo, 
326 pp., $150. A critical and fascinating 
account of the literature and writers of our 
own day, including nineteen contemporary 
authors. 

“The first effect of reading the book is to send one 
back to the authors analyzed, with fresh enthusiasm 


and appreciation ... surely a desirable siate of mind 
wherein to read and study understandingly.” 


BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOT- 
IsMs or, Historie Incentives to Virtue and 
Good Citizenship. In prose and verse, with 
notes. By Henry B. Carrineron, U. S.A., 
LL.D. Cloth, gilt, 16mo, 443 pp., $1.25. (In 
school edition, 72 cents.) 

“Tt was a very happy thought to bring together the 


inspiring utterances of so many patriotic men and 
women.”’— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, 
showing aims, pyinciples and plans of every- 
day teaching, with illustrative lessons. By 
Saraw L. ARNOLD, Supervisor Primary 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. Cloth, 16mo, 
276 pp., $1.25. 

‘Nowhere else is it possible for a teacher in her 
everyday work to find so much that is helpful by way 
of lesson aids ...as in these pages.”—The American 
Teacher. 

A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 
FOR HISTORICAL STUDY. An 
analytical synopsis of the Four Gospels in 
the English Version of 1881. By Wm. Ar- 
NOLD STEVENS, D.D., Professor of New Tes- 
tament Interpretation in the Rochester The- 
ological Seminary, and Ernest DEWITT 
BURTON, Professor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation in the University of Chicago. 
Cloth, small quarto, 249 pp., $1.50. 

“T think it is much the best English Harmony we 
have.”—Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D , New Vollege, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 

AN OUTLINE HANDBOOK OF THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST, from tbe Four Gos- 
pels. Second Edition. 12wmo, 45 pp., cloth, 
50 cents. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SPIRITUAL 
MIAN. By WictisM M. Liste. 12mo,clott, 
gilt top, 217 pp., $1.50. 

“No one can read this brief volume without experi- 
encing intellectual stimulus, social sympathy and spir- 
itual impulsion.”’— The Christian Inquirer. 

CHOICE ENGELISH LYEICS. A new 
volume in the “Select English Classics ”’ 
Series, edited with notes, bistorical, bio- 
graphbicak and literary, by JAMES BALDWIN, 
Ph.D. Cloth, 368 pp., 72 cents. Inelad+s 
the ckoicest selections in this department 
of literature. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GERN- 
ERAL HISTORY. By Ropert H. Las 
BERTON. 1 vol., royal octavo, 203 pp. of tex', 
198 progressive colored maps, 30 genealogi- 
eal charts, cloth, $2.00; lbrary edition, half 
morocco and gilt, $3.50. Presents the lead- 
ing events in the history of the world. 


THE REASONABLE CHRIST. 
GrorGE BE. MERRILL. 
215 pp., $1.25. 

“Much thought and good sense.”’— Zion’s Herald. 
“A book whose trend is not in the ordinary rut.’’— 

Literary World. 

“ Pree and liberal in tone... . it is writtenin gentle, 

attractive and effective style.”—The Independent, N. Y. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MORALIVY, cr Ethical Principles D-- 
cussed and Applied. By EzexrrL GILMAN 
Roginson, D.D, LL. D., late President : f 
Brown University. 12mo, cloth, 264 pp, 
$1 50. 

“ Dr. Robinson’s exposition of the facts and philosopby 
of ethics is uot surpassed in clear thinking, exact defi- 
nition and familiarity with historical ethics by any 
work which we have seen.”—Zhe Christian Inquirer, 
New York, N. ¥. 

INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HIs- 
TORY. By President E. BengamMiIn An- 
DREWwS, D D., LL. D., of Brown University. 
$2.00 


By 
16mo, cloth and gilt, 


OF ECONOMICS. By 
Pres. EK BensaAMIN ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D., 
of Brown University. $1.30. 


STUDIES IN ETHICS AND RE- 
LIGHION. Essays on Themes pertaining 
to 'heism, Inspiration, Christian Ethics an 
Education forthe Ministry. By Pres. ALvau 
Hovey, D D., LL. D., of Newton Theolog - 
cal Institution. $2.00. 


These and our other publications are for sale by the lec ’- 
ing booksellers. Send for catalogues und circulars «- 
serrptive of our EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publist rs, 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 


x Wicholas | 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


In 1895 


3 

5 

| Str. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 

; Kipling's ‘‘ Jungle Stories,’’ more 
‘Brownies,’ E. S. Brooks's story 

$ life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
ete , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. It is the greatest 
educator youcan givea boy or girl. 

5 

2 

€ 


A Subscription 


makes the best possible Christmas 
gift. On and after the issue of 
December 

November 
subscribers. 
the volume. 


number we will ve 


number free 
November begins 
A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00, 


to new 


The Ch ristmas 
Number, oceve: 


25 
cents, is a roval gift-book in itself, 

the treat of the year. Don’t fail 
to take home a copy. 


The Bound Vol- 


ume containing the num- 
9 bers of the past 
year,—more than tooo pages and 
nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4. 00, 


Vv aUae, 


Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


rr 


The handsomest of the season. 


NAPLES: THE CITY OF PARTH- 


NOPE ana its environs. By CLARA ERSKINE 
EN MENT. Illustrated with 20 full page plates in 
photogravure ot scenes in and around Naples. 
Small 8vo, bandsome binding. $3.00. 

Anew companion volume to ‘* LILY OF THE ARNO,” 
“ GENOA THB SUPERB” and ‘ QUEEN OF THE ADRI- 


ATIO.’ " 

AL 0 1 89 The new 
THE S ON F 4, volume of 
the greatest art annual uf the ave. Over 100 photo- 
gravure illustrationgs—INCLUDING 4 IN COLORS—of 
the prize paintings of this year’s Salon exhibits. 
Imperial 8vo, red silk cloth, with the golden palette 
design. $10.00. 


KENILWORTH. 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. com. 


new holiday editions of two of Scott’s grand histor- 
ical novels, edited by ANDREW LANG, ‘and magnifi- 
cently illustrated in etching and protogravure by 
Ap. LALAUZE and others. All proofs on Japanese 


paper. Small 8vo, handsomely bound. Hach 2 
vols. : $6.00. 


Companion editions to our issues of ROMOLA, 
LAs?’ DAYS OF POMPEU, RIENZI and [VANHOR. 


y Being the 
AMERICA’S GODFATHER. :¢0r'cr 
Amerigo Vesp: ucci. By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 
Illustrated with 20 fnll- page plates in half-tone, 


Small 8vo, handsome cloth cover. $2.50. 


The above for sale by book. sellers, generally, or sent by 
marl, POSTPALD, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


YSTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
MR. J. B. HERBERT 


Has just completed his CHRISTMAS PRAISE SERVICE 
for 1894, eatitled THE STORY OF AGES; a Yuletide 

: Concert Exercise, consisting of carols, recitations, 
responsive readings,ece. A complete and unusually 
attractive program. By mail, 5¢.; by express $4.00 
per 100, not prepaid. CLAYTON F.SuMMy, Publisher, 
174 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


LANGUAGES MASTERED IN 10 WEEKS, 


¢ Part [.(3 Lessons) elther language, sent for 26c. 
MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU, Boston, Mass, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, T'TALIAN. 
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higher plane, 


Hints for 


Sunday-School 


Workers 


Every superintendent 
and teacher who 
wishes to keep in 
touch with the best 
methods of Sunday- 
school work, ought 
to have THE Sunpbay 
Scuoot Times during 
1895. The paper will 


contain practical hints on special phases of this work 


by Mr. 


B. F. Jacobs and other noted workers, to- 


sothat with descriptions of representative and pattern 


Schoolies in town and country. 


Dr. Charles S. Robin-= 


son will write on Sunday-school hymns and music, as 
also Ira D. Sankey, D. B. Towner, and others. 
Maps and illustrations will appear frequently. 


In addition to the helps to Bible study, prepared for 
issue by the best writers on the International lessons, 


each week's 
THE SUNDAY 


ScHoou Times will publish a series of articles on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries 


in Bible Lands 


address. 


$1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. 


,”’ and a series on ‘‘ Child Life in Many Lands.” 
Subscription Rates.—50O cents a year in 


clubs of five or more to one 
One free copy 
$1.50 single copies. To 
Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


999O0OO0900000O40040040000000000 


“ This method of study has proved an unspeakable blessing.”’ 
—kev. O. C. S. Wallace, Toronto, Can. 


The Bible Study Union 


Blakeslee Lessons. 


The Gospel History of Jesus Christ. 
Outlines of Old Testament History. 
The History of The Apostolic Church. 


“They seem to open up the Scripture ina 
way that i is not attained by any other method 
of study.’ 

A. L. HAMMETT, 
Supt. Presb. S. S., Pelham Manor, N. Y- 


“The lessons are truly spiritual, open a broad 
view of the Scriptures, and give the scholars 
steady work and solid instruction.” 

Rev. QUINCY J. COLLINS, 
Cong. Church, Clayville, N.Y. 


“For two years we have used your Outline 
Lessons with the definite result of a new and 
more intelligent interest in Bible study on the 
part of all claisee 2 

. J. BRYANT, 


Supt. oe ‘is S., West Haven, Conn. 


“Our experience ee them has been most 
happy in all respects. By the use of these les- 
sons we are more nearly meeting our ideal of 
what the church should do for the young people 
and children of the congregation , in the line of 
religious instr wchers, 

E. ALBRIGHT, 
Supt. First Cong. S.S., Columbus, Ohio. 


“Tam more and more pleased with the 
studies, and would challenge their equal for a 
systematic outline course.’ 

Rev. H. K. SANBORNE, 
N. Presb. Church, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“They are Christ’s 7dea/ of teaching the Gos- 
pel, PRaAcTICAL by ScRIP TURAL, SPIRITUAL. I 
call them ‘ Bunche, 

Rev. J. H. GREEN, 
Calvary Bapt. Church, Ishpeming, Mich. 


“‘T have used your Quarterlies ¢hree years. I 
am more than satisfied with-results,— interest, 
instruction, profit, and, especially, ‘souls 
brought to Christ.” 

Rev. E. G. WESLEY, 
Park St. Church, Providence, R. I. 


“They are absolutely the only available les- 
sons by which a school can be fully graded, 
Home Study has been gained, interest in’ the 
lessons has been awakened, and we feel that 
our scholars are learning something that they 
can put aig y 

F. ARTHURS, 
Supt. Light on Presb. S. ‘Ss Baltimore, Md. 


Send for Free Specimen Copies of either Primary, Intermediate, or 
Ber Grade Quarterlies, as desired. Address, 


MSS. WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS, 


In addition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly S. S. 
papers for 1895, we wish, if possible, to raise their already superior literary standard to a still 


In order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 
56 prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. 
accepted and paid for at our regular rates. 
in any one or more classes. 
classification and general instructions. 


All other desirable articles sent us will be 


Six classes of MSS. wanted. Writers may compete 
Write immediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of call, 
Earnest, educated Christians, especially such as are 


actively engaged in work with children and young people, are invited to correspond. Address, 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., Prize Manuscript Dept., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


(ee We are offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free for first quarter of 1895. Partic- 
uwlars and samples on application. 
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HERALD SERMONS. 


By Rev. Grorce H. HEePwortn. 


Short sermons reprinted from the New York 
Herald. 
12mo, cloth, with portrait. .............0 0.05.00 ehl.00 


“They contain so much practical Christianity, are so 
full of the advanced thought of the age, aud appeal so 
oe ay to the common sense of Christians of all 

enominations, that I believe they will have an im- 
mense sale.” 


‘For simplicity and vividness of statement and 
argument ot the grand truths of the Bible, for the 
instruction and comfort of great numbers of people 
they rank certainly far beyond moderate expressions 
of classification.” 


Essays and Addresses 


Religious, Literary, and Social. 

By the Rt. Rey. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D. D. 
Edited by the Rev. Jonn Cotrron Brooks, 
Large 12mo, 538 pages, gilt top.................82.00 
Large 12mo, 538 pages, white, gilt edge......... 2.50 

“ Has been awaited with the deepest interest, and it 


will add much to the reputation of Bishop Brooks as a 
scholar, a thinker, and a writer.”— Boston Herald. 


“Ttis full of good things, and richer in nothing than 
the noble inspiration which formed a part of everything 
that came from Phillips Brooks.’’—/ndependent. 


THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND 


Phillips Brooks Year Book 


Selections from the Writings of the 
Rr. Rey. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D. D. 
By H. L.S. and L. H. S. 
AEMO OTA PALOS, SUG TOP ec. sce cet ccnienevacn sven $1.25. 
SEEN S GCS Bc) sx Sic Rillnw a sfad/bicerats ms jhe) miele. yelwlaje ai¥\ie 3.50 


“It would probably be impossible to find in any vol- 
ume of this size, drawn from distinctively religious 
writings, a richer fertility of spiritual resource and in- 
tellectual insight than is to be round in these pages.”"— 
The Outlook. 


MARGARET ARNOLD’S CHRIST- 
MAS and Other Stories. 


By Mary D. Brine, Author of ‘‘Grandma’s 
Attic Treasures,” etc. Illustrated 
by Gordon, Hooper, etc. 
PDP Ub ares Make ee Nae bee Wate LONE. Sole te eae Jes oQ200 


* Seven interesting stories by this excellent author 
are here collected in beautiful form, elegantly illus- 
trated and handsomely bound ”’—W. YF. Observer. 


“ Written in an easy, entertaining style, and such as 
will interest both young and old people.”— Boston Beacon. 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR 
CALENDAR. 


Twelve leaves (9x11), with illustrations of chil- 
QFENFINCOLONS, LN DOK... 2 sie ceeecceivisice cas cvcee $1.50 


“ Searcely will a prettier wall calendar be sent forth 
this holiday season than ‘Children of the Year.’ For 
each mouth there is a very sweet child picture, printed 
exquisitely in colors.””—Golden Rule. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 


CARMINA FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


By Lewis W. Mudge and Herbert B. Turner. 
293 hymns with tunes. Price, per 100, $35. 


“Tt is a book we do not hesitate to indorse.”’—Zvan- 
gelist. 

“Much superior to the ordinary book of the sort.” 
—Congregationalist. 

“ Worthy of high commendation.’’— Observer. 

Already adopted in a large number of schools, 
and pronounced, by those using it, ‘‘ the latest 
and best.”’ 


*,* Specimen copy by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
35 cents, by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East 10th Street, New York. 


Rev. F.N, PELOUBET, D. B., 
Rev. A.F. SCHAUFFLER,D.D., 
Mrs, M. G. KENNEDY, » 


Miss LUCY WHEELOCK 


are the editors of the PELOUBET 
GRADED QUARTERLIES on 
the International S. S. Lessons. 
Send for free samples to 


W. A. WILDE & CO., BOSTON, Mass. 
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IN THE 


Nort American Revigw| North American Review 


Is the only periodical of its class which has a recog- 
nized place as 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


This is because it devotes much attention to sub- 
jects that are of specialinterest to women. Among 
such subjects recently discussed are: 


MARK TWAIN’S DEFENCE OF HARRIET SHELLEY. 
THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PRACTICE, 
SAR4a GRAND, Author of “THE HEAVENLY 
TWIns,”’ on 
TBE NEw ASPECT OF THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
THR MODERN GIRL, 
THE MEN OF THE MOMENT. 
THE FINANCIAL DEPENDENCE OF WOMEN. 
THE SERVANT GIRL OF THE FUTURE. : 
THE AMATEUR NURSE. 
THE TYRANNY OF THE KITCHEN. 
GOOD AND BAD MOTHERS. 
AMERICAN LIFE AND PHYSICAL DETERIORATION, 
Is ALCOHOLISM INCREASING AMONG AMERICAN 
WOMEN? 
BRiTIsd WOMEN AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
THE LACK OF GOOD SERVANTS. 
DOMESTIC SERVICE IN ENGLAND. 
THE SERVANT GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. 
TRADES-UNIONS FOR WOMEN. 
WOMEN IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 
CoO OPERATIVE WOMANHOOD IN THE STATE. 
THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE, 
Why MORE GIRLS DO NOT MARRY. 
Evits OF EARLY MARRIAGES, 
RESCUE WORK AMONG FALLEN WOMEN. 
ETO., ETC., ETC. 


THE 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 


THE RIGHT TOPICS, 
BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


The Topics are always those which are uppermost 
in the public mind—in religion, morals, politics, 
science, literature, business, finance, industrial 
economy, social and municipa) affairs, ete.—in 
short, all subjects on which Americans require 
and desire to be informed. NO MAGAZINE FOL- 
LOWS SO CLOSELY FROM MONTA TO MONTH THE 
COURSE OF PUBLIC INTEREST. All subjects are 
treated of impartially on both sides. 


The Contributors to the REVIEW are the men and 
women to whom the world looks for the most 
authoritative statements on the subjects of the 
day. No other periodical can point to sucha 
succession of distinguished writers. 


The Time when these subjects are treated of by 
these contributors is the very time when the 
subjects are in the public mind—not a month or 
two after people have ceased to think of them. 
The promptness with which the REVIEW fur- 
nishes its readers with the most authoritative 
information upon the topics of the day is one of 
its most valuable features. 


THE LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 


to the REVIEW forms a roll of the men and women who are waking the history, controlling the affairs and 
leading the opinion of the age. No otber periodical in the world can point to such a succession of dis- 
tinguished writers as have contributed to the Review during the past three years. The list embraces 
American and British Cabinet Ministers, including the Prime Minister of England; United States Sena- 
tors and Representatives; Governors of States; American Ministers abroad; Foreizn Ministers to the 
United States; Judges of the Sapreme Court; Ecclesiastical dignitaries and eminent theologians of every 
denomination; Officers of the Army and Navy; famous physicians and scientists; and, in general, men 
and women whose names are household words throughout the English-speaking world. 


WOMEN CONTRIBUTORS. 


Among the well-known women who have written forrecent numbers of the REVIEW are the following: 
Sarah Grand, Lady Henry Somerset, Gail Hamilton, Agnes Repplier, Amelia E. Barr, “ Julien 
Gordon,”’ Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Madame Adam, Lady Jeune, Quida, The Countess of Aber- 
deen, Marion Harland, Amelie Rives, Lady Frances Balfour, Mrs. Kate Gannet Wells, Mrs 
M. E. W. Sherwood, Emily Faithfull, Lady Dilke, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Clara Morris, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


A NEW FEATURE FOR 1895. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW will publish in 12 chapters, beginning with the January number, the 
Personal History of the Second Empire, 


a historical work of unsurpassed importance, which will throw a flood of new light upon the chequered 
career of Napoleon III, and the influences which led to the collapse of his Empire in the gigantic struggle 
with united Germany, under Wilbelm I, and his Iron Chancellor. It 1s as fascinating as a romance, being 
richly anecdota) and full of information drawn from sources hitherto inaccessible, presented in the 
graphic and vivacious style which ‘‘ The Englishman in Paris,’’ by the same author, has made familiar to 
thousands of readers. 


Published Monthly = = 50 cents a copy; $5.00 a year. 


The North American Review, 3 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


een | Contribute to make this periodical 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 


Hy The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
of THE LIVING AGE 


McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
‘ le 
., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an octavo Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 
See on Bo pages an "A Nene 's Subscrip- Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 
tion to any one of the following publications: or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s [agazine. 
Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Rates for clubbing with other periodicals sent on 
application. Sample copies, 15 cts. each. Address LITTELL & CO., 31 


1844 =1805 


ford Street, Boston. 
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Half Hour Readings 
For Young and Old. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEPH KNIGHT CO., BOSTON. 


Cosy Corner Series. 


Consisting of original stories, or reprints of well- 
known favorites, sketches of travel, essays and poems. 
This series will answer a long-felt need for a half 
hour’s entertaining reading while in the railway car, 
during the summer outing in the country or at the 
seaside, or by the evening lamp at home. It will be 
pirticularly adapted for reading aloud, containing 
nothing but the best from a literary standpoint, and 
unexceptionable in every way. Each book will be 
printed in good type. illustrated and neatly bound. 


Price 50 cents each. 
By ANNIE FELLOWS-JOHN- 


Big Brother. *Sros. 

Thompson Hall. "Zope7"0*" ™¥ 
Story of a Short Life. "ssiiwixe™ 
A Provence Rose. *kaws (ovrpa). 


RAME (OUIDA). 
Rab and His Friends. "rows 
In Distance and in Dream. 


Ly M. F. SWEETSER. 

A story of immortality, treating with profound insight 
of the connection between the life which now is and 
the life which is to come. It is daring in conception, 
quaint in diction, and singularly beautiful in conclu- 
sion. It cannot fail to be a source of consolation to 
many bereaved hearts,and a suggestiou of bright hope 
to thousands of others. 


Jackanapes. By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 


Illustrated by Amy Sacker. 


A new edition with new illustrations of this exquisite 
and touching story, dear alike to young and old. ‘ 


The King of the Golden River. 


A LEGEND OF STIRIA. By JOHN RUSKIN. With 
twenty-five illustrations by Richard Doyle. 


Willo’ the Mill; ®¥igin7 °°" 2* 


Illustrated by Amy Sacker. 

An allegorical story by this inimitable and versatile 
writer. It has hitherto been included with other 
stories quite different in character. With less dra- 
matic quality and a somewhat sober vein, it has been 
overshadowed by his other work. Its rare poetic 
quality, its graceful and delicate fancy, its strange 
power and fascination justify its separate publication, 
as it must surely in time become a Classic. 


The Young King. The Star 
Child. 


Two Tales by OSCAR WILDE. With illustrations by 

C. Ricketts. 

Two stories chosen from a recent volume by this 

author, on account of their rare beauty, great power 

and deep significance. 

A illustrated catalogue of our publications 
mailed FREE to any address. Our books are for sale by 
booksellers, or will be sent, post or express paid, on receipt of 
price. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 
196 Summer St., Boston. 


30 BOOKS 2 $1.75 


SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED 


The Peterson Magazine 


AND 


Arthur’s Home Magazine 


will publish in 1895 2,700 pages choice reading 


and 1,600 superb illustrations. . 
PETERSON is an up-to date illustrated literary 
periodical. The contributors to the 
Christmas number are an indication 
of what it will contain for 1895. 
ARTHUR women with its fashion and fancy work, 
home matters, descriptive articles and 
superb illustrations. 
OUR OFFE Send $1.75 within 30 days, stating 
where you saw this advertisement, 
: and we will send you both magazines 
for the whole of 1895 and’ include the October, No- 
vember and December, 1894, issues of both. You 
get fifteen months of both publications for 25 cents 
less than the regular price for one year. Sample 


copies 10 cents. > 
ADDRESS 


PENFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
440 [Mattison Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


is a publication which will delight all 


Cash saved, price on all your papers and maga- 

easily done. KUT fines. Cixenlacs Pree te 
LL. rown’s Subser > 

City, Mase. scription Agency, Charlton 
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THE 
WESTMINSTER 


QUARTERLIES 


and other Lesson Helps 
for 1895. 


THE 
WESTMINSTER 


[LLUSTRATED 
COND AVERCHOOE PAPERS 
Send for sample. copies before 
deciding upon your supplies for 


1895. 

N. B.—The price of 

The Westminster Lesson Card 
will hereafter be 12 cents a year, 3 
cents a quarter. The remarkable and 
unprecedented success of this card, 
the most beautiful, artistic, and appro- 
priate lesson help for the little ones in 


existence, warrants this reduction in 


price. It has been greatly improved 
for 1895. Samples free. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Good Books tor Christina. 


WAYSIDE AND FIRESIDE RATIBLES. 

Sketches, Reminiscences, and Confessions. 
By AtmMon Gunnison, D. D. Illustrated 
by Frederick Remington and Wm. Hamil- 
ton Gibson. 241 pp. $1.50. 


“This is a book of great refinement in thought, style, 
manufacture and illustration.”’—W. Y. /ndependent. 


THE PURPOSE OF GOD. 
By Josepa Smira Doper, A. M., D. D. 
12mo., 265 pp. Net, 75 cents. 


“The volume is not controversial, but aims to set 
forth that form and quality of truth which, in the au- 
thor’s judgment, all Christians will in due time agree to 
accept. Itis an earnest, thoughtful treatise, worth the 
attention of theological thinkers of every name.”’— 
Congregationalist. 


WHEN WE WERE LITTLE. 


By Mase S. Emery. Price, 75 cents. 


“Among the dainty Christmas books for children 
‘When We Were Little’ will easily rank among the 
best. Miss Emery introduces some real children in a 
real country home, with real friends and real dogs, and 
what can be more ideal than real child life? Miss 
Clark’s pictures are excellent.”—To-Day. 


BACK TO THE OLD TESTAIIENT FOR 
THE MESSAGE OF THE NEW. 

An effort to connect more closely the Tes- 
taments. By ANSON BARTIE CURTIS, 
B. D., Ph. D., Professor of Hebrew in 
Tufts College Divinity School. 12mo., 
327 pp. Net, $1 00. 

“T think that you have followed the true method of 


approach to the New Testament.’’—Prof. W. H. Ryder, 
Andover. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


30 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


BY THE BEST COMPOSERS 
IN THE LAND. 


IRRESISTIBLE ! CATCHY ! NEW! 


Undeniably the best and pret- 
tiest this season. $3.00 per hun- 
dred or 4c. each by mail. Send as 
soon as possible, as there is a 
great demand-for them. 

J.& P.B. MYERS, 85 John &t.,N-Y. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


During its 80th year will sustain its reputation as a 


Strong, Broad, Readable, 
Family Religious Newspaper. 


Carefully Pianned, Closely Ed- 
ited, Filled with Varied, Timely, 
Interesting Matter. 


A Glimpse of the Year to Come. 


Only a hint can be given of large and far-reach- 
ing plans, which include, among many other valua- 
ble features : 


Each Week’s 
Issue 


Illustrated Interviews with prominent English and 
American preachers, scholars and leaders in 
Christian activities. 

Every one likes to learn about the surroundings, 


methods of work and personal traits of the men who 
are living forces in the world of thought and action. 


Closet and Altar. A new department designed to 
aid the spiritual life. 
In these days of hurry and bustle multitudes of 


Christians yearn for quiet moments and food for the 
inner life. 


The World We Live In. Four articles by Mrs. Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford descriptive of the changing 
seasons. 

No one surpasses Mrs. Spofford in her ability to open 


our eyes, not only to the glories of the natural world, 
but to its spiritual suggestiveness, 


The Religious Life of Various Classes. 


Accurate delineation of the peculiar difficulties which 
people in different walks of life encounter ought to 
promote a wider sympathy. 


Our Benevolent Societies, from a fresh point of 
view—a series of illustrated articles. 

We hear much about the work and workers in home 
and foreign fields, but the men and women in the re- 
spective offices who plan and oversee the work, and the 
methods of administration, are not so well understood, 


The Literary Approach to the New Testament. 

Three articles by Prof. F. K. Sanders. 

Dr. Sanders, President Harper's successor at Yale, 
excels in the power to popularize the methods and re- 
sults of Biblical criticism and to make them of service 
to the average Bible student. 


Prof. A. B. Bruce on Practical Problems of the 
Christian Life. 
Certain pressing questions touching Christian living 


will be vigorously handled by the able and venerated 
Scotch teacher. 


Stories and Sketches. More fiction of the highest 
grade from writers of world-wide reputation. 


Illustrations. A constant increase in number and 
yariety—portraits, pictures of public buildings, 
historic shrines, notable groups. 


Prayer Meeting Helps. Special attention to this 
department, including Editorial Exposition of 
the topic and Pastors’ Suggestions—the latter 
from ministers in active service, who know how 
to secure a wide-awake prayer meeting. 


Oriental Letters. By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
editor-in-chief of the Congregationalist. 


These will be the ripe fruit of the projected Congre- 
gationalist’s Tour, and will be uncommonly rich and val- 
uable in their descriptions of Bible and missionary 
lands. 

Mothers in Council—a new feature in the Home 

Department. 

Here mothers can exchange views and experiences 
pertaining to the best development of the child’s whole 
nature, and find suggestions for mothers’ meetings and 
similar gatherings. In addition to the more practical 
consideration of these subjects there will be articles by 
experts treating the questions involved from the point 
of view of philosophy, science and education. 


Improvement in Every Department— Editorial, 
Staff Correspondence (which covers already the 
great world-centers, and will be especially 
strengthened as respects England and Scotland), 
Home, Literature, Church Newsy Progress of the 
Kingdom, Y.P.S.C.E., Explanation of the Sun- 
day scboo] lesson, etc. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS: Prof. George P. Fisher, Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn, Rev. R. F. Horton, Prof. N.S., 
Shaler, Bisbop J. H. Vincent, Rev. P.S. Moxom, 
D.D., Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, Rey. G.L. Walker, 
D.D, Prof. Marcus Dods, Rev. James Stalker, 
D.D., Rev. James Denney, D.D., Rey. A. H. 
Quint, D.D., Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Kate Upson Clark, Prof. R. T. Ely, 
H. W. Mabie, Prof. B. C. Blodgett, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D.D., Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, D.D., 
“Susan Coolidge,” ‘‘Ian Maclaren,” Prof. Bliss 
Perry, ‘‘Octave Thanet,” Anna L. Dawes, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., and many others. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


‘An interesting and beautiful book.’’—New 
York Times. 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW WORK. 


Profusely Tilustrated. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS 
REPRESENTED IN ART. 


By FREDERIC W. Farrar, D.D., F.B.S., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, 
author of ‘‘'The Life of Christ,” ‘‘ Seekers 
After God,” etc. With Photogravure Fron- 
tispiece and numerous Illustrations from 
the Great Masters and Famous Modern Eng- 
lish Painters. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, in 


box, $6 00. 
“There is a breadth of culture in this book which 
shows the author to the best advantage. ... It is destined 


to be a favorite volume in the approaching Christmas 
season.”— Boston Herald. 


“One of the great books of the year.”—Buffalo Com- 
mercial. 


“Canon Farrar .. . has made a most worthy contribu- 
tion, both to art. and literature. The subject is one of 
intense interest, and to that interest has been added all 
the well-known charm of the writer’s style... . Canon 
Farrar has so invested the subject with that peculiar 
dignity that belongs to his writing that one turns the 
pages of so beautiful a book, beautiful as a perfect speci- 
men of the printed art as well as a masterpiece of prose 
writing, with a feeling of reverential awe worthy of the 
subject. The book is a noteworthy example of all that 
is best in book-making.”’— Cincinnati Tribune. 


‘© A Remarkable Book.’’ 


Entirely New Edition, Cheaper. 
$1.50. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. ° 


By BensAMIn Kipp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


“Competent judges will probably pronounce this to be 
one of the greatest books we have had since Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Species.’ It is, indeed, only an application of 
the laws of evolution there enounced; but it is so wide 
in its survey, so penetrating in its insight, so sustained 
and masterly in its argument, and so surprising in its 
conclusions that for intellectual ability it may be set on 
a level with any book of the century.”’—Dr. Marcus 
Dods in the Bookman. 


12mo, cloth, 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Memories of Dean Hole.”’ 


MORE MEMORIES. 


Being Thoughts About England 
Spoken in America. 

By the Very Rey. S. Rreynoutps Hour, Dean 

of Rochester, author of ‘“ Reveries,” ‘A 


Book About Roses,’’ etc. With two Illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2 25. 


Mr. Watson’s New Volume. 


ODES, AND OTHER POEMS 


By Wiuu1aAmM Watson. Uniform with “ The 
Poems of William Watson.” 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, price $1.25. 

Also an Hdition de Luze, printed throughout 
on J. Dickinson & Co.’s hand-made paper, 
limited to fifty copies, numbered. Price $3 50, 
net. ape 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POEMS OF AUBREY 
DE VERE. 


Edited with a Preface by Grorcre E. Woop- 
BERRY, Professor of Literature, Columbia 
College. 12mo,gilt top, uniform with “ Bal- 
lads and Barrack-Room Ballads,” ‘* The 
Poems of William Watson,” etc. $1.25. 


New Book by Frederic Harrison. 


THE MEANING OF HIS- 
TORY AND OTHER HIS- 
TORICAL PIECES. 


By Freperic Harrison, author of ‘The 
Choice of Books,” etc. Large 12mo, gilt 
top, $2.25. 


“A work of remarkable interest and yalue,”—N. F. 
Press. 


By the Editor of ‘** Boswell.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY 
AN OXONTAN. 


By GrorcEe Birxkseck Hinz, D.C. L., Pem- 
broke College, Oxford; editor of ‘* Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson,” author of ‘‘ Writers and 
Readers,” etc. With New Frontispiece Por- 
trait of President Eliot and other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, ‘Crimson’ cloth, gilt 
top, $2 25. 


“The book is not only entertaining, but it is valuable. 
Dr. Hill has recorded’some of the details of Harvard 
life that a Harvard man would never think of noticing. 
: + The literary quality is excellent and the illustra- 
tions are of a character that will please the most loyal 
and fastidious son of Haryard.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


In the Press. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


Translated from the French by Lady Mary 
Loyp. With mauy Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by the Author. 8vo, cloth. 


New Book by Sir John Lubbock. 


THE USE OF LIFE. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Lupgock, Bart., 
M.P., author of “‘ The Beauties of Nature,” 
“The Pleasures of Life,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1 25. 


“ Of its kind we know no better gift for a young man 
or a young woman in the gift season that is approach- 
ing.”—Daily Chronicle. 


New Fairy Stories from India. 


TALES OF THE PUNJAB, 
TOLD BY THE PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. SreEt, author of ‘‘ The Flower of 
Forgiveness, and Other Stories,’ ‘ Miss 
Stuart’s Legacy,” ete. Illustrated by JoHn 
Lockwoop Kirxina, author of ‘‘Man and 
Beast in India.” Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, or 
edges uncut, $2.00. 


NEW CHRISTMAS 
CATALOGUE. 


A Selected List of Choicely Printed and Illus- 
trated Books. With numerous Illustrations 
from the principal volumes. Sent free to 
any address, upon application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The committee appointed by 
the National “ouncil to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


The — 
NEW 


io 
printed in convenient form 
Form of ae an 8 pp. ie No. a OF 
‘ —) . 7 the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission | £35.07" 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00, 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


With portrait and 
biographical note. 


DR. STALKER’S 
Art of Hearing, ai vamsnie ite 


| booklet. Pastors should distribute it treely. Its 
suggestions will make better listeners and more 
sympathetic congregations. 


4 cents each; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


ae 


a 


WhiZa DVENTURES 


‘“A forceful and cosmopolitan me- 


dium-of refining influence, entertain- 


ment, and education to mankind ’’ 


SO SAY 


COMMITTEE OF AWARDS 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


IN SPEAKING 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


DO YOU READ IT? 


THE 


OF 


as A FIFTY-TWO-WEEK FEAST! 


 HARPER’S e 
YOUNG = 
PEOPLE ¢ 


Largest of the Juveniles. Eight 
Advantages over all others. 
Subscribe NOW, and get the “ 
Christmas Vacation Extra—a fe 
Complete Story by Kirk Munroe fe 
—FREE. WriteTO-DAYforfree \% 
sample copy and 16=page IIlus= 
trated Announcement. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York 


ae 
MN ee si 
S/ es 


‘‘ No other book fills its place.””— Golden Rule, 


Price $1.25. Sample Pages Free. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston, Mass. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *& 
ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers, 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 
10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
8—House of Our God. 11—Homelana. 12—Humility. 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsuHIP, 17—Abide 
with us.” 18—‘‘ Eternal light of light.” 19—“‘ I will extol 
Thee.” 20—‘ God be with us for the night is closing.” 
100 copies of one number, 60 cents, postpaid; less 
than 100 copies of one number, {1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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A Woman in a Jury-Box 
- By John Kendrick Bangs 


One of the ludicrous outcomes of equal suffrage: a woman 
is called for jury duty. She serves; while in the jury-box 
a domestic calamity occurs. How she scorns the court, 
marches home and shows her “emancipation” is told 
in a deliciously humorous manner by Mr. Bangs in the 
Christmas issue of | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The first of Mr. Bangs’ new humorous series, “ The Paradise 
Club,” to run throughout 1895 


Christmas Issue on All Stands: Ten Cents 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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News from the Churches 


A NEW HOME FOR PILGRIM CHURCH, 

CLEVELAND. 
_ The new edifice of Pilgrim Church, Cleve- 
jand, O., which was dedicated last week, has 
been characterized by Prof Graham Taylor 
and Dr. Josiah Strong as an “ epoch-making 
church,” and by Dr. Washington Gladden as 
probably the most complete embodiment of 
the new idea of the ministry of the present 
day church to the many-sided life of the com- 
munity. 


When Rey. C. S. Mills left his parish in 
North Brookfield, Mass.,a little more than 
three years ago, to accept the urgent call of 
what was then the Jennings Avenue, now the 
Pilgrim Church, it was upon the express 
, pledge of the people that they would loyally 

co-operate with him in aggressive work. Ad- 

vancing step by step under his wise leader- 
ship, today, with a membership nearly dou- 
bled, a rare spirit of devotion to Christ and 

His work and a well-tempered enthusiasm, 

Pilgrim Church enters its magnificent new 

building, costing, with the site, over $140,000, 

which was pledged before the dedication. 

The building is of Ohio brownstone, finished 
throughout in hard wood and its entire con- 
struction is most substantial. The architect, 

Mr. 8. R. Badgley of Cleveland, has with 

Christian enthusiasm sought to embody in 

the building the ideas of the pastor and of the 

construction committee, and has shown the 
highest degree of professional skill. Nearly 

a year was spent upon the plans and more 

than a year and a half upon the construction. 
- The main entrance of itself is a splendid ex- 

pression of the genérous welcome which the 
building and the church extend to every 
comer. The seating capacity of the audito- 
rium, Sunday school rooms and adjoining 
- apartments is 3,000, dnd all the seats are free, 
- The grand organ is one of the finest in the 
West, and a chorus of sixty voices, with a 
quartet of soloists, under Christian leader- 
ship, is a valuable part of the working force. 
The idea which dominates the entire building 
‘and its unequaled facilities is pre-eminently 
evangelistic. The center of it is its evangel- 
istic pulpit, and its message to the community 
is the gospel of Christ. 

_In all there are forty-two distinct rooms. 
Upon the ground floor are wide and generous 
entrances, on the doors of which are the 
words: ‘ Pilgrim Church. Open Daily, 9.30 
 4.M, to 9.30 P.M. Welcome.” ‘Institute, 
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Reading Room, Library, Educational Classes, 
Gymnasium.” Within, on this floor, is acom- 
plete equipment for institutional work. In 
addition to the rooms already mentioned 
there are bathrooms, an armory for the Boys’ 
Brigade, recreation-rooms, ladies’ parlors, 
cloakrooms, a dining-room to seat 400 persons, 
a kitchen and a sewing-room. The whole 


house is heated by steam and hot air and 
lighted by both electricity and gas. Theelec- 
trical plant includes a dynamo for 700 lights, 
a seventy-five horse power engine and two 
boilers of fifty horse power each. 


The institutional work is conducted by the 
Pilgrim Institute, which is controlled by a 
board of trustees composed of the pastors and 
twenty-four men and women elected by the 
church and society. Membership in the in- 
stitute, with the use of all its privileges, is 
not restricted by distinction of race or creed; 
and in this large section of the city the church 
will be able to supply under its own roof and 
in the name and spirit of Jesus Christ many 
needed opportunities for physical, social and 
intellectual culture. By thus enlarging so 
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greatly its ministry to the community, the 
church continually sends out the message 
that its one business is to preach the gospei 
of Christ, and that every feature of its insti- 
tutional equipment is a means by which it 
seeks to make itself all things to all men that 
it may by all means save them. 

The regular pastoral force comprises Rey. 
C. S. Mills, pastor, Rev. I. W. Metcalf, who 
gives two-thirds of his time as associate pas- 
tor, in addition to his duties as superintend- 
ent of the Congregational City Missionary 
Society, anda pastor’s assistant. The church 
is thoroughly organized, every de- 
partment having an enthusiastic force 
of volunteer workers, whose earnest 
Cnristian esprit de corps is one of the 
most conspicuous characteristics of 
this thoroughly alive and busily 
working modern city church. 


The dedication, including twelve 
public services, covered eight days 
and was a significant event in the 
‘history of the city. The great build- 
ing was thronged daily, the congre- 
gations of the first nine services 
numbering 14,700 persons. The ad- 
dresses were uniformly of a high 
order and the music, led by a grand 
chorus and the great organ, was in- 
spiring, 

Dr. Washington Gladden preached 
the dedication sermon from the text, 
“I came not to judge the world, but 
to save the world.’’ The act of dedi- 
cation was singularly impressive. 
After the keys were delivered the 
pastors and the people rose and joined 
in words of dedication and personal 
consecration whose tenderness 
brought tears of joy to many eyes. 
The dedication hymn was written by 
Rev. W. E. C. Wright, D. D. 


Sunday afternoon was devoted to 
the Sunday school, and addresses 
were made by Rey. L. L. Taylor, H. 
C. Ford, Esq., and other local minis- 
ters and Sunday school superintendents. In 
the evening eloquent addresses were given 
by three of the former: pastors, Rey. T. K. 
Noble, D. D., Rev. W. H. Warren and Rey. 
N. M. Calhoun. 

Monday was occupied by the young people 
of the church, and representatives of young 
people’s organizations, who came from all 
parts of the city, were addressed by Miss 
Evans of Lake Erie Seminary, and Rey. 
Messrs. H. H. Russell, D. M. Fisk and C. A. 
Vincent, 
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The Congregational Club gathered 400 strong 
on Tuesday evening from all parts of North- 
ern Ohio. The women of the church served 
their first banquet in the beautiful new dining- 
room with unusual success. Rev. J. W. Hub- 
bell, D.D., president of the club, and Rev. 
Messrs. H. M. Ladd, D. D., and J. W. Malcolm 
felicitously expressed the congratulations of 
the club. The theme of the evening was 
Church Music, a subject upon which Pilgrim 
Church is intelligently enthusiastic. The 
chorus rendered illustrations of old and new 
style hymns and anthems, and scholarly ad- 
dresses were delivered by Prof. Edward Dick- 
inson of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
and Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D. 

The Institutional Work of the Church was 
considered Wednesday in thorough and schol- 
arly addresses by Superintendent L. H. Jones 
of the Cleveland public schools on the Institu- 
tional Church as a Factor in Education, by 
Rey. James Brand, D. D., on the Institutional 
Church as a Factor in Evangelism, and by 
Prof. A. T. Perry on the Institutional Church 
as a Factor in Social Reform. 

On Thanksgiving Day the churches of the 
Heights held a union morning service, in 
which 1,300 persons from the neighboring 
churches, both English and German, brought 
fraternal greetings in both languages. In the 
evening the fellowship of the city found cor- 
dial expression in addresses by representa- 
tives of many denominations. Friday even- 
ing, in the prayer meeting room, which Dr. 
Schauffler aptly called the power-house of the 
‘church, the theme was the Spiritual Life of 
the Church, in which a tender interest was 
aroused by Secretary W. E. C. Wright and 
Rev. Messrs. C. W. Carroll and H. A. Schauf- 
fler, D. D. ; 

On the second Sunday President Thwing 
preached upon the Church of the Future, and 
the Sunday school and Endeavor Societies 
began their’ regular meetings in their new 
rooms. The dedication week closed in the 
evening with a service of praise and ad- 
dresses by President Ballantine and Prof. 
Graham Taylor. At the first meeting of the 
institute, officers were elected and educational 
classes organized. The pastors of Pilgrim 
Church have received letters of congratula- 
tion from all parts of the country. They will 
be glad to send to any who desire copies 
of the constitution and prospectus of the in- 
stitute. FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


PASSING COMMENT. 


In Detroit last year was a busy one for the 
missions, and last week for the study of them 
and of the classes-of people for which they 
are making their efforts. 

Practically unlimited is the field of a South- 
ern pastor of whom we have heard, who sup- 
plies seven preaching: stations in a parish 
which measures twenty-five by forty-five miles. 
Moreover, traveling in bis district is often 
impeded not a little by the bayous, which, 
when overflowed, are indeed real barriers to 
his work. } 

A church which desires to work aggres- 
sively in behalf of men of the world can hardly 
do better than to adopt the plan of a Connec- 
ticut church which holds a weekly “ talk- 
night” for men, discussing questions of vari- 
ous kinds. The step from the social room 
into the church is not so high as from the 
sidewalk. 

For its success in the past, as for its latest 
cause for joy, Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, de- 
serves the hearty congratulations of its State 
and denomination. Its former career not 
only entitles it toa large place in our columns 
this week, but gives promise of still greater 
_ progress and extension of work under its 
more favorable equipment. ‘ 

An awakening has been experienced in a 
city of New Hampshire, the numerical results 
of which indicate its extent and thoroughness. 
A fact connected with the meetings which 
has special significance just at this time, 
especially in the neighborhood of Boston, is 
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that on the day following that on which all 
saloons were ordered closed no cases were 
brought up for investigation in the police 
court. Our correspondent suggests that fur- 
ther comment is unnecessary. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


TENN.—The Cumberland Plateau Association met 
in Harriman, Noy. 21,22. The gathering was de- 
lightful and the attendance was larger than for- 
yoerly. The reports from the mountain fields indi- 
cate an enlarged work, with increased numbers in 
most of the older churches and the opening of 
several new fields. The subjects were: The Church 
—What Is It and What Is Its Opportunity? The 
Twofold Nature of Christ, Responsibilities in 
Church Work, The Christian Sabbath, Preaching to 
Children, Ministerial Training and The Office of 
the Ministry. Helpful sermons were preached by 
Rev. Messrs. C. J. Ryder and W. W. Dornan. 


La.—The West Central Association, which in- 
cludes all the churches in the western part of the 
State, and represents native and colored workers, 
met in Jennings, and was in every way successful. 
Some reports of excellent work on the part of 
churches and individuals were given. Since Lake 
Charles College is in the bounds of the association 
much attention was given to Christian education. 
Hearty resolutions indorsing the work and man- 
agement of the college were passed. Other subjects 
were: Our Seven Benevolent Societies, Congrega- 
tional Methodism, Congregational Creeds, The Bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Minn.—At its last meeting the Minnesota Club 
discassed The Elective Franchise, Judge Russell 


and Hon. W. A. Gates giving the addresses. Reso- 
lutions were adopted in regard to the abolishment 
of corrupt practices at elections and primaries. 
All the leading religious denominations are prepar- 
ing to urge the Legislature to pass election laws 
similar to those in Massachusetts. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The Superintendents’ Union held its 
annual meeting at Berkeley Temple last Monday 
evening, with a large attendance. A Bible was 
presented to Mr. Samuel Usher, who retired from 
the office of treasurer after eight years of service. 
Mr. Usher was elected president, Wilbur S. Clarke, 
vice-presiaent, and T. W. Travis, treasurer. Many 
of the ex-presidents of the union sat on the plat- 
form, and brief addresses were made by several of 
them. 


LOWELL.—Mr. Moody began a series of meetings 
ast Sunday afternoon. Inspite of the severe storm 
the great Moxie factory was filled immediately 
upon the opening of the doors. In the afternoon 
and evening Jarge overflow meetings were held. 
Mr. Moody preached to Christians at both services. 
At the evening overflow meeting fifteen persons 
rose for prayers. 


NATICK.—An extensive revival has just closed, 
Evangelist S. M. Sayford having assisted for two 
weeks. Immediately after all the evangelical 
churches united in a four weeks’ series of meetings, 
conducted by Evangelist Rev. C. L. Jackson. 
Large numbers of non-church-goers came in and 
Roman Catholics were present. Nearly all the Sun- 
day school scholars in the churches have expressed 
a decision to live Christian lives and the churches 
were never before so strengthened and encouraged. 
Mr. Jackson proved his ability and wisdom, and 
the appreciation of his services has been universal. 


NortH ADAMS.—The golden wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Rogers was celebrated in the church 
parlors, Nov. 27, and called together a distinguished 
company. Among those who spoke were Dr. T. T. 
Munger and ex-Senator H. L. Dawes wi 0, with his 
wife, attended the original ceremony, which was 
performed by the venerable Dr. Robert. Crawford. 
A letter from him written on his ninetieth birthday 
was one of the notable features of the occasion. 


Maine. 


BIDDEFORD.—For nearly a year the two churches 
have considered the question of consolidation. A 
joint committee recommended union; the First 
Church and parish voted for it; the Pavilion Church 
favored it but was prevented by a remonstrance 
from the parish. The pastor of the latter, Rev. 
T. A, Frey, pressed the matter and declined a call 
elsewhere. Instead of resigning because of the 
unsuccessful outcome, he, with his church, called a 
council for Noy. 26 to consider the dissolution of 
the pastoral relation. The council declared in favor 
of such action, making it unnecessary for the pas- 
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tor to resign. Mr. Frey is universally beloved in 
the city, and the regret at his departure is uni- 
versal, 


The Nequasset church in Woolwich has been re- 
paired and made comfortable for the winter by the 
young men.—Tbe barge service in Windham Hill, 
conveying worshipers from the outskirts to the 
church, has been continued, and is very helpful.—— 
Captain Lane had a rough trip visiting his stations 
along the coast for the last time this season. Dur- 
ing the past five years he has organized more than 
fifty Sunday schools and ministered with limited 
resources to the religious needs of the people. 


New Hampshire. 


MANOCHESTER.—A fortnight of evangelistic serv- 
ices, conducted by Rev. B. F. Mills, has just closed. 
As aresult of the meetings about 2,000 persons have 
signed cards. The revival has been genuine, as 
shown by its several characteristics. The ‘mid- 
week Sabbath ’”’ was a day of special interest, since 
business in the city was largely suspended. 


Norra Conway.—Through the liberal kindness 
of Dr. and Mrs. Daniel Merriman of Worcester, 
Mass., the meeting house has been repainted and 
the platform and pulpit restored to its original 
place at one side of the front. An addition gives 
room for a convenient kitchen and toilet rooms. 
The repairs, costing $500, were assumed by these 
friends on condition that the debt be reduced $300. 
Rev. W. B. Allis 1s the pastor. 


ConcorD.—The Union Memorial Church was for- 
mally recognized by council, Nov. 26, as the Congre- 
gational Memorial Church, it having voted unani- 
mously to change the name, The South Church has 
maintained a Sunday school there for twenty-four 
years, furnishing superintendents, teachers and 
funds. Results have amply shown the wisdom of 
such action. 

Vermont. 

Troy.—Secretary C. H. Merrill recently reveived 
twelve persons into the church, the majority on 
confession. Previously there were but seven meni- 
bers, including one male and one non-resident. The 
ehurch has been pastorless for a year, but the 
C. E. Society has maintained weekly meetings. 
Last August two women evangelists began work, 
one of whom is to remain for an indefinite period 
supported by thischurch. The present awakening 
is in a measure an outcome of the special work. 


Rhode Island. 


PAWTUCKET.—The Ladies’ Home Mission Circle 
and the Junior Endeavorers at their Thanksgiving 
entertainment netted a good sum in aid of the 
Swedish church in its laudable effort to secure a 
buildivng.— Park Place Bible School held its an- 
nual reunion Noy. 25, marching nearly 1,000 strong 
to the auditorium, where exercises prepared by its 
superintendent, Hon. 'f. B. Barnefield, were held, 
with an address from Mr. Hall, a Christian worker 
in New York. 

Connecticut, 

NEw Britrain.—South. After a careful canvass 
the free seat system has been unanimously adopted. 
The expenses will be provided hereafter by volun- 
tary subscriptions. No assignment of sittings will 
be made. Under the lead of the pastor, Rey. J. W. 


Cooper, D. D., the Men’s Union has opened a large, 
attractive social room, provided with the daily 
papers, magazines and games, and intended as a 
gathering place for the men of the congregation. 
The room is open every night and each week there 
is a talk night, which is informal and practical, 
touching social, political and economic subjects, 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. . 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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SALISBORY.—The 150th anniversary was celebrated 
Noy. 23. Addresses were given by the pastor, Rev. 
J. C. Goddard, by Rev. A. G. Hillard and others. 
Mr. T. L. Norton gave the historical discourse. 
Special features were the elaborate decorations and 
an exhibition of relics and portraits of interest to 
the church. 


AWDOVER.—Rev. G. A. Curtis, assisted by a band 
of Crusaders, has held a series of special meetings, 
as the result of which thirty persons profess con- 
version. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


MUNNSVILLE.—A district fellowship meeting of 
ministers and churches was held recently for two 
days. Stirring addresses were given by the pastor, 
Rey. M. M. Hughes, and others. 


GLOVERSVILLE.—The church has recently estab- 
lished a mission Sunday school in the western part 
ef the city, which already numbers 113 scholars. 
Work upon the new auditorium is advancing rap- 
idly. Arrangements have been made for the com- 
ing of Evangelist William Geil in February. The 
eity has been districted and 150 neighborhood 
prayer meetings a week bave been planned for the 
two months preceding his arrival. Twenty-five 
leaders of meetings have been appointed by each 
ehurch. 


BROOKLYN.— Bethel. Rev. E. H. Porter has been 
transferred to the Mayflower Chapel and Rey. E.C. 
Sedgwick has taken charge of this work.—WNew 
ingland. ‘the congregation has begun worship in 
its new edifice, though it is not entirely finished. 


Pennsylvania. 


JOHNSTOWN.—Evangelists J. A. Elliott and B. F. 
Butts have held successful meetings for two weeks. 
Many of the churches united in the effort, and the 
pastors and singers rendered willing aid. In addi- 
tion to two daily services cottage prayer meetings 
and preaching services in the iron mills were held. 
On the afternoon of the last day most of the busi- 
mess houses were closed to give a better opportunity 
to workmen to attend. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 

A revival has been in progressin Key West during 
which thirty-seven sponge-gatherers joined the 
chureh.—Rey. F. D. Jackson has taken charge of 
the St. Petersburg church—A new church has 
been formed in Mossy Bluff and in Eden and four 
in Walton and adjoining counties.—The church 
in Tampa has decided to build an addition to its 
meeting house for social and Sunday school ‘pur- 
poses. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLNCINNATI.—Vine Street. Yhe work of the fall 
has been entered upon enthusiastically, the pastor, 
Rev. Norman Plass, preaching upon special sub- 
jects morning and evening. An attractive weekly 
announcement, Work and Worship, bearing upon 
the front an excellent cut of the edifice, contains 
facts of interest to the members. 

CHAGRIN FALLS.—Rey. A. T. Reed’s ten day’s 
evangelistic campaign was successful. Four large 
meetings a day were held, the public schools were 
visited and 115 cards were signed. 


GARRETISVILLE.—Through a special effort, Nov. 
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25, the last dollar was subscribed for the payment 
of a long standing debt of $700. 


STEUBENVILLE.—A month ago the pastor, Rev. 
Joel Swartz, distributed envelopes for contributions 
to pay the debt of $12,000. The responses were so 
generous that the whole debt has been lifted. A 
thanksgiving jubilee was held. 


Illinois. 


ROCKFORD.—Second. The new editice was opened 
on Thanksgiving Day for the first time since the 
destructive fire of nearly a year ago. The house 
has been rebuilt at a cost of $80,000. The organ, 
one of the finest in the West and costing $8,000, 
was dedicated. A large audience was present to 
enjoy its beautiful tones. Rev. W.M. Barrows and 
his church are to be congratulated on the comple- 
tion of their second house of worship. 


PoRT ByRON.—A new parsonage was dedicated 
recently. Addresses were delivered by neighboring 
pastors, after which an earnest appeal by Rev.C. H. 
Taintor of the C. C, B.S. resulted in clearing all 
debt on the house. ‘The new structure has been 
planned, built and paid for within three months. 
The church, Rey. R. W. Newlands, has taken on new 
life duriug the past year, and despite the financial 
depression has paid more than double its usual 
amount for all purposes. 


Michigan. 

LAKE LINDEN.—Electric lights have recently 
been put into the edifice, one of the trustees, in the 
electrical business, having offered to do the work 
with his men. The pastor, Rev. H. C. Scotford, is 
giving a course of stereopticon lectures to aid in 
the payment of running expenses. 


CALUMET.—Under the leadership of its pastor, 
Rey. William Wallace, the church has recently fin- 
ished raising its apportionment of $300 for the 
H. M.S. It proposes to raise more also. 

TROUT CREEK.—A neat and comfortable edifice, 


erected at great sacrifice, was dedicated Noy. 20. 
The pastor, Rey. William Poyseor, has two other 
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The Way to Cure 


Catarrh is by purifying the blood, and the 
way to purify the blood is by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is in truth 
the standard blood purifier. By its use, 
the poison in the blood which is the cause 
of catarrh, is removed and the catarrh is 
cured. Local applications are useless in 
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the treatment of this 
disease, because 
they do not reach 
the cause. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures be- 
cause it goes to the bottom of the whole 
trouble. Thousands 6f people who were 
afflicted with this disgusting disease have 
found relief and permanent cure in 
Hood’s. Try it now. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, prevent constipation. 


A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas is a festival for the children. 
season of the year when your sole thought should be ‘ what 


will make the little ones happy ?” 


It is the one 


‘Remember that a child’s comfort is just the same as a 
man’s, but it must be on a child's scale! Your child takes 
about as much comfort out of your large rocking chair as she 
would take out of wearing your shoes or your coat. Either 
is four sizes too large for her. 

Why not look closely at this Child’s $4 Rocking Chair ? 
It is an exact duplicate of our most comfortable Rocker, but 
‘earefully reduced to the correct proportions for a child’s ¢ —_ 
eomfort. : : —_ 


Incidentally it makes a delightful slipper-chair for an adult, as its low hight from the 
floor attests. The frame is of solid white oak, with richly embossed leather seat. 
Think of $4 as the price! It is one of the greatest bargains at our Christmas Sale. 


~ PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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PALESTINE 


IN 


PICTURES! 


WE SHALL PUBLISH, beginning F.i- 
day, Dec. 7, 1894, a remarkable series of 
photographic reproductions of present day 
scenes in the Orient. This work, to be 
issued in parts, will consist of 384 plates, 
8 in. x 10 in., each one accompanied by 
admirably written descriptive text. There 
will be sixteen pictures in each part. The 
parts will be published weekly, and the 
entire Series will be completed in twenty- 
four parts, 

COST.— The price will be uniformly 10 


‘cents per Part to subscribers of The Con 


gregationalist. Parts sent by mail, post- 
paid, or delivered at our office, 1 Somerset 
Street. Price to non-subscribers, 25 cents 
per Part. Remittances may be made in 
stamps or silver or by money order. A 
single Part, several Parts, or the whole 
Series may be ordered at one time. If the 
latter the parts will be sent weekly as 
issued. Cash must accompany every order. 


Earthly Footsteps of the Man of Galilee 
and the Journeys of His Apostles 


will be the title of this Series of photo- 
graphic views, each accompanied by suit- 
able descriptive text. It covers pictorially 
and in chronological order the events of the 
life of Christ and [lis apostles, 


By a remarkable coincidence—and this fact induced 
us to undertake the enterprise—it depicts the exact 
route of our Oriental Tour, in which the readers of the 
paper are so much interested and which they will follow. 
for the next few months through the regular letters of 
our editor-in-chief, Dr. Dunning, and alsv in many cases 
by private correspondence from personal friends. 


WE SUGGEST THAT you send for our 
descriptive illustrated Itinerary of The 
Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour (it costs 
10 cents), 


FOOTSTEPS. Part 1. 


Published 7 December. 
The Pilgrims. 


Distant view of the Birthplace of John the 
Baptist. 


Nazareth from the Esplanade of the Eng- 
lish Orphanage. 

The Gardens of Shunem. 

The Tower of Jezreel. 

. Plowing in Plains of Jezreel. 

» Mill at Dothan. 

Part of our Caravan at Dothan. 

A Fence at Dothan. 

Flocks near the Pit into which Joseph was 
thrown by his Brethren. 

Pillars in Samaria. 

Falls of Nablous. 

Garden of Nablous. 

Mount Ebal. 

No.15. Jerusalem from Scopus. 

No. 16. Approaching BethJehem, 


Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. 


No. 11. 
No. 12. 
No. 13. 
No. 14. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES— “EARTHLY FOOT- 
STEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTURES 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. TO BE PUBLISHED 
IN PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE, 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART, POSTPAID; 
TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS PER PART. 
ONE PART OR THE SERIES MAY BE ORDERED 
AT ONE TIME. FIRST PART ISSUED FRIDAY, 
7 DEC., 1894, AND WEEKLY THEREAFTER, THE 
SERIES COMPLETE IN 24 PARTS. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
in which the New England interest 1s so large, 
makes a statement of earnings during October 
and the ten months ending Oct. 31, which 
exposes the depressed condition of the rail- 
road business of the West—a business in 
which New England has enormous amounts 
of capital invested. For October this railroad 
suffered a loss in earnings, as compared with 
the same month in 1893, of no less than $759,- 
000. By sharp economies, reducing the ex- 
penses to proportions which cause many 
people to doubt the wisdom of the policy, 
the net earnings are made to show a loss of 
only $227,000. For ten months of the year 
the ‘°C. B. & Q.”’ shows only $2,276,000 earned 
on its capital stock of $82,000,000, and it is 
estimated that for the full calendar year net 
earnings will not exceed 4 per cent, on the 
stock, even if they are as much as that. Divi- 
dends paid, however, have been 4? per cent., 
so that a large deficit for the year will appear. 
Such is the result on one of the best and 
strongest of the Western railroad properties. 

It is gratifying to hear that business on our 
home roads, owned by a large number of 


small investors, is showing substantial im- | 


provement. 

The bond sale has been coneluded, so far 
as the government is concerned, and the gold 
reserve is again well above the $100,000,000 
mark. Treasury officials are contident of a 
better revenue soon, enough to equal ex- 
penditures. There is good reason to hope 
that the turn has been called as far as our 
national finances go and that from now on 
there will be a series of improving ‘treasury 
exhibits. : 

Congress is once more in session, Not 
much is expected in the way of legislation 
this winter. After the message of the Presi- 
dent and its expected recommendations in 
regard to currency reform, the greatest in- 
terest centers in the ‘‘pop-gun”’ tariff bills, 
particularly that affecting the sugar industry. 
It is impossible to predicate the action of the 
Senate on those bills. Wall Street speculators 
seem to fear some legislation adverse to the 
American Sugar Refining Co. 

Business with the rubber manufacturers is 
declared to be excellent. The weather has 
been such as tostimulate an early distribution 
of rubber goods. Generally speaking, prices 
are fairly firm. Someimportaut commodities, 
like wheat, cotton and wool are higher, while 
firmness is generally reported. Textile manu- 
facturers report an active business for im- 
mediate delivery, but do not look forward to 
the spring business with great confidence. 


OALENDAR. 


National Municipal League, Minneapolis, Dec. 8- 
10. 

National Civil Service Reform League, Chicago, 
Dec. 12, 13. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 

American Economic Association, New York City, 
Dec. 26-29. 


—— 


OLUBBING RATES, 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate, The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 

The Century Magazine 

Harper’s.Magazine 

Atlantic Monthly.. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 


Harper’s Weekly.. 3.25 

5 BGZATGs oc ape. camastga aise nance 3.25 
PGE OPINIOG so! os ods wercessice es cee eter as 2.50 
Harper’s Young People.............sseseceeees +. 1.60 

1 Bt. Nicholas, ....cscccssssveccvees Edodno patefelateleie aigieiais’s 2.60 
SAMUS ONO) cmocatns tacda tear einen massac aae 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to tne publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 
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“BrRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are a simple 
and convenient remedy for bronchial affections and 
coughs. Carry them in your pocket. Sold only in 
boxes. — 


ONE of the handsomest and most useful Cbrist- 
mas and New Yeavr’s gifts is being offered by the 
Housekeeper of Minneapolis, Minn. Any one send- 
ing one dollar for one yearly subscription to the 
paper (twenty-four numbers) will receive a copy of 
their New Housekeeper Cook book free. This book 
is the latest revised edition of the famous Buckeye 
Cook Books. It contaims about 800 pages, beauti- 
fully bound in English cloth embossed in gold. It 
is an exceptionally valuable and useful present. 
The retail price is $350. Send in your subscription 
of one dollar, and fifteen cents for postage, and you 
will get this splendid work and the Housekeeper for 
one year. All orders must be received within thirty 
days from date of this issue. 


Hoon’s SARSAPARTLLA CUCRES.—BOSTON, MASS., 
Nov. i4, 1894.—1 took Hood’s Sars» parilla eight years ago 
andithelped me wonderfully atthattime. Last summer 
my health was po r again and my appetite was not 
good. Iam now taking Hood’s Sarsapar lla and Hood's 
Vegetabie Pills, aud my appetite bas returned and the 
headache with which I was troubled has gone. Mrs. 
W. E. Chipman, 62 Myrtle Street. 


HoOoD’s PILLS cure sick headache, indigestion. 


President E. Benjamin An- 
drews of Brown University has 
prepared the text for Scribner’s 
Magazine’s ‘‘ History of the 
Last Quarter Century in the 
United States, 
Which will be the chief feature 
for the coming year. President 
Andrews has been not only i 
constant student of the events 


which have made these years 


so remarkable, but has gained a 
special reputation for picturesque 
and graphic narrative. 

The topics treated in the early 
chapters are still fresh in the 
minds of most readers, and in- 
clude among hundreds of others 
such subjects as: 


General Grant as Civil Chief. 

The Ku-Klux-Klan, 

Chinese Immigration. 

Decay of the Merchant Marine. 

The Chicago Fire. 

Horace Greeley and His Career, 

The Credit Mobilier Scandal. 

The Great Panic of 1873. 

Carpet-Bag Governments. 

The Whisky Ring. 

The Centennial Celebration. 

Secretary of War Belknap. 

Exposure of the Indian Ring. 

Black Hills Excitement. 

Custer’s Indian Fights. 

The Diseovery of the Great Divide. 
Completion of the Transcontinental Railroad. 
‘The Reconstruction Period. 

Grant’s First Cabinet. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, etc., etc. 


This serial history gives the 
only part of the History of the 
United States that has not been 
The 


will be a great 


written and_ re-written. 


Ulustrations 
feature. 


Subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine for 1895 
should be sent now. $3.00 a year. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


1869-1895," 
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is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, stnall! 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—But 


Concentrated, 
Prompt, 
Powerful. 
Forniula on every bottle. Always good 


for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 

dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 

days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 

cents. Send your address for deserip- 

tive pamphlet, 

«« How to Get a Free Sample,” 
to the Sole Agents, 


L. O. Woodruff & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St.. New Vork City. 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
| ~=6s_ bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust: Cova 


Please mention the Congregationuaiist. 


Q% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES: 


ov Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business, 
Send tor formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
; WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Zo : 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
134 KE. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWRTT, Treas, 


‘LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 


Western Mortgages 


Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. GIBSON, . 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS, 


DISPEL FOREVER 


the fear of an old age of yous by purchasing 6 awit 
Bonds. Elderly Persons double their incomes by means- 
of them. Thus $6,000, at the ave of 65, provides over. 
$50.00 per month; at 7b, over $60.10 per month; 80, over” 
$85.00 per month during life. Address f 

B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York, 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN-- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN. 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


‘6 December 1894 


WEEKLY REGISTER, 
Calls. 


ALDEN, West, formerly of New Grand Chain, IIL, to 
Victoria. Accepts. 
» BEALE, William T., to Campello, Brockton, Mass. Ac- 


cepts. 

EDWARDS, R., to Sherrard, Ill. Accepts, and will fill 
the pastorate in Swedona, 

EXCELL, William, Chicago, Il., to Chesterfield and to 
Hennepin. Accepts the latter. 

FOX, Frank, Chicago Seminary, to First Ch., Three 
Oaks, Mich. Accepts. 

GERRISH, George W., to Goshen, Mass., for another 


ear, 

GREEN LEES, Charles A., to a third year in Lamar, Mo. 

HULBERT, Palmer S., asst. in Marble Reformed Ch , 
New York City, N. Y., to Oak Park, LI. 

JONES, Edward I , formerly of Newark, O., to assist the 
American Bible Society, Franklin. Accepts. 

MORRIS, Maurice &., Austinburg, O., to Fairport and 
Richmond. Accepts, to begin Jan. 1. 

MORSE, Fdgar L., formerly of St. Louis, Mo., to 
Tomah, Wis. Accepts. 

NEWELL, William W., Minn., to East 

®* Duluth. Accepts. 

Pees) Charles H., declines call to Fargo and Har- 
woo iD. 

PILLSBURY, Hervey G., Nashua, N. H., to Second Ch., 
Chicopee, Mass. 

PRATT, Hrnest, to become acting pastor in Onaga, 
Kan., forten months. Accepts. 

SEYMOUR, Edw. P., formerly of Morrisville, Vt., to 
Putney. Accepts. 

SMITH, Frank G., Neponset, Ill., to Abingdon. Ac- 
cepts, to begin Jan. 1. 

SNELGROVE, Andrew, to Ewen, Mich, 

SUCKOW, William J., Hawarden, Io., to Le Mars. Ac- 
cepts. to begin Dee. 30. 

VAN ALSTYNE, J. Sylvester, formerly of Genoa, Neb., 
to Long Pine and Springview. Accepts. 

WALTON, Rich. C., Henry, S. D., to Rogers, Ark. 

WEIDMAN, E. L., accepts call to Swedish Ch., Monti- 
cello, Minn, 

Ordinations and Installations. 
BRICKETT, Harry L., i. Marion, Mass., Noy. 27. Ser- 
+ non, Dr, A. H. Plumb; other parts, Rey. Drs. D. 8. 

Clark, A. H. Quint, Nehemiah Boynton, W. H. Cobb, 
‘and Rey. Messrs. M. C. Julien, BE. C. Fellowes, R. P. 
F Gardner, W. E. Smedley. 

DORNAN, W. W., o. Grand View, Tenn., Nov. 20. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. E. Partridge; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

© W. E. Wheeler, E. N. Goff, George Lusty. 

GEORGE, Jesse, 0 Harmony, Io , Nov. 1. Sermon, Rev. 

J.M. Cumings; other parts. Rev. Messrs. D. E. Skin- 

ner, Arthur Weatherly, W. G. Johnston, T. UC. Walker, 


Resignations. 


CHAMBERS, Charles A , Shiocton, Wis. 
PITTS, Eddy T., First Ch., Everett, Mass., to become 
eg agent of the Kurn Hattin Homes, Westminster, 
ti 


Wintbrop, 


Dismissions. 
FREY, T. Arthur, Pavilion Ch., Biddeford, Me., Nov. 26. 
Churches Organized. 

CHICAGO, IIL, Forest Glen, Nov. 25. 
members. 

CONCORD, N.H., Union Memorial Ch., recognized as 
the Congregational Memorial, Nov. 26. 

LELAND, Ore. Sixteen members. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Faith, Nov. 27. 


Miscellaneous. 


CONRAD, Arcturus Z., Worcester, Mass., on his last 
aienay, received a gold-mounted, ivory-handled 
whip. 

DAY, Warren F., and wife, Ottawa, Ill, were given a 
large farewell reception at'the close of the pastorate. 
A diamond brooch was given to Mrs. Day and a purse 
of sold to the pastor. 

GOOCH, Deacon William L., and his wife, Exeter, N. H., 
on their fifty-sixth wedding anniversary. received 
thirty dollars from the church. Since his election as 
deacon, in 1846, Mr. Gooch has not missed a commun- 
ion service. 

PHILBROOK, Charles E., Western Park, Kan., has re- 

* turned from California with improved health. 

PLATT, Dwight H., will be for the present in Goodland, 
Kan., where he may be addressed, 

‘SHAW, George W., St. Anthony: Park, St. Paul, Minn., 

» has returned to his pulpit, after an absence caused 

* by sickness in his family 

STEPHENS, J. Vinson, Radnor O., and wife, on return 
from their wedding trip, were given a reception and 
various tokens of regard, including a dinner set and 
#60 in movey. 


Twenty-one 


ILL-TEMPERED BABIES are not desirable in any 
home. Insufficient nourishment produces ill tem- 
per. Guard against fretful children by feeding 
nutritious and digestible food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most successful 
-of all infant foods. 


SILK RIBBONS 


POUND. 


Yesterday we received from Swiss manu- 
facturers a large load of Ribbon clippings 
from ends of looms, every conceivable 
style of plain and fancy ribbon from nar- 
row to widest, ranging from one-eighth 
to fivé-eighths of a yard long. We have 
-done them up in packages weighing nearly 
a quarter of a pound at 


50c. sunpte. 


Bought off the piece they would be worth 
about $4.00, and are just the thing for 
‘many kinds of fancy work. 


GILCHRIST & CO.,. 


5 and 7 Winter Street. 
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We need to remember how irreligion has 
invaded religion and to imitate its methods. 
It has got hold of the passions and enthusi- 
asms of men, and there has been its strength. 
We must claim those passions and enthusi- 
asms for religion.—Phillips Brooks’s Essays 
and Addresses. 

i ee eee 

If life is not to be impoverished and materi- 
alized, some in every age must make the 
choice between the inward and the outward 
wealth —J mes Stalker. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS.—The mistake which 
is made by many parents in selecting the Christmas 
gifts for their children is to forget that a child’s 
comfort is exactly the same as an adult’s comfort, 
but it must be ona child’sscale. The luxury which 
an adult enjoys in a sumptuous easy-chair can only 
be enjoyed by the child when the chair is repro- 
duced on a reduced scale. This is exactly what bas 
been done by Paine’s Furniture Company, and one 
of the most popular Christmas gifts of the present 
season is their reproduced comfort rocker, a de- 
lightful piece of furniture, exactly proportioned to 
the needs of achild. It makes, also, a good slipper 
chair foranadult. The price is only $4. 


Ne 


your 
Veranda, 


doorway, shed, 
Hip barn, acbor, 
gmill, packing- 
house, lawn— 


A you needastrong 
light that casts 
«may 00 shadow and 
e =— won't blow out— 

| with the S. G, & L. Co. TusuLar 
=| GLose HANGING Lampe. Can be 
filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the 


<A globe. Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 
Buy it of your dealer. He has it an geti i 

Insist. Send to us fora catalogue," "" &*t't for you if you 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN 


COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 


25 Lake St. 


Holiday Compliments. 


The subscribers have now ready their display of new things in China, Glass and 
Lamps, for Christmas gifts, gleaned from the best Potteries and Glass Factories of Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Austria, as well as from the best American manufacturers. 

Visitors will find exhibits in the several departments, viz. : 


Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor). Rich China and G@lass 


Bric-a-brae. 


Glassware Department (2d floor). 
Lamp Department, also Parian Statuary (Gallery floor). 


Dinner Set Department (3d floor). 


Extensive exhibit. 


Tea Ware and Stock Patterns (4th floor). 
Plant Pots and Pedestals Boston Views China, Um- 
brella Holders, Vienna Glass, Loving Cups, Toilet Ware, 


etc., (Main floor). 


Our stock at this season of the year was never larger, more valuable and compre- 
hensive than now, and we are not undersold on equal ware, if we know it. 


Persons wishing to avoid the rush later on can select now, and have deliveries 


secured at dates required. 


Bargain Counters, 25c., 50c. and $1.00,:on the 2d floor, for the closing out of odd 
pieces and remnant lots, at less than usual values, 


INSPECTION 


INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


Crockery, Class and Lamp Merchants, 


(20 FRANKLIN STREET. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894 


CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS, 


The new Can- 


tata. By Dr.W. HOWARD DOANE Bright, innocent 
amusement, Dialogues, Recitations, and Charming 
Music. 8% cents, postpaid. 


THE PROMISED REDEEMER. Christmas 
service Nu. li. By the Rev. ROBART Lowrey. Re- 
sponsive readings. Fiesh, stirring and forceful music. 
5 cents, postpaid. 

THE CHRISTMAS WHEEL FEAST. By Mrs. 
W.F Crarrsand 4. P.,MAIN, A new and picturesque 
service for the little folks 6 cents, postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 25, Bright, original 
Carols by popular composers, 4 cents, postpaid. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
No. 5, eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 
4, eight pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DEAFNESS THE EAR VAPORATOR 


surely cures deafness from catarrh, scarlet 

CURED fever, and gatherings in the head. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Made of Gold, 

Circulars free. EAR VAPORATOR CO., 155 LaSalle-st., Chicago 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE 
MENT. WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


~ 


Ask your dealer for thm or send 
16 cents for samples worth 
double the money, 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Box D 2, yensey City, 
N.d. 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to .he 
churches in hods of gi sys- 


The 
** Harris”’ 


tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving pen tale. haat one 


For sale at the office of the Conareyalionalist, Boston 


844 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The somewhat polemic character of recent 
meetings was happily varied last Monday by 
a return to the realm of irenics, resulting in 
a session of great harmony. The subject, 
Ministerial Tenderness, was opened by Dr. 
F, A. Horton of Providence, who with much 
vigor and delicacy portrayed the virile type 
of tenderness growing out of strong sympathy 
guarded by self-control. This grace should 
be cultivated for its own sake, as well as for 
its invaluable aid in soul winning. True 
tenderness modulates the voice, illumines 
the face, conceives and presents the divine 
message ina spirit of gentleness which wins 
a hearing for even unwelcome truths. The 
world is cold and hard, but full of people 
needing mother-love. Sympathy is the magic 
key by which the Christian may gain access 
to hungry, aching souls. Use this weapon 
faithfully and the world will have no excuse 
for saying, ‘‘ We believe in the Christianity 
of Christ, but not in tbat of the churches.” 
Tenderness may be developed by the study 
of Christ’s character, a determination never 
to be betrayed into harshness, by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit and the discipline of suffering. 

In the comments which followed, Rev. J. M. 
Dutton emphasized the necessity of preaching 
the severer truths of the gospel with great 
gentleness, if at all; Rev. H. EH. Barnes the 
negative side of tenderness—the golden silence 
which is often better than speech; Rev. 
Walter Barton the desirability of a cordial, 
tender spirit among ministers; and Dr. G. E. 
Street the advantages of preaching comforting 
sermons. Rev. J. J. Woolley of Pawtucket 
was introduced to the meeting and cordially re- 
sponded, and Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
exchanged civilities through the medium of 
Rev. E. C. Webster and others. 


Silver Plate That Wears. 
oN Get the Genuine 


i847 


Rogers Bros. 
Spoons, Forks, &c. 


There are other ‘‘Rogers.” 
The mark 1847 identifies the 
old original quality of Rogers 
silver plate, famous the world 
over, Made only by 


Meriden 
Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn.; New York; 

Chicago ; San Francisco, 

If you cannot procure genuine 
1847 goods of your dealer, 
write us, and we will give 
necessary information. 


L. DoucLas 
SHO E 1S THE BEST. 

NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
34.5350 FINE Ce ll 
$ 5.59 POLICE, 3 Soe: 

495082. . WORKINGME MEN; 
EXTRA FINE. 
$2.$].Z5 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 
shee 
$25° 1.4 
$37 eRe ST DONGOLa 
Re, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
“W-L.°DOUGLAS, 
~” BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we aro the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities, 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 


the value given than any other make. Take no sub 
etitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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ALASKA SEAL AND PERSIAN, 


With Extra Large French Sleeves 
and Prince Albert Coat Back, all 


Jackets, } 


sizes and lengths. 


Capes, ; 


Seal, American Sable, Alaska 
Sable, Persian, Astrakhan and 
Genuine Monkey, 24 to 36 inches @ 
in length, with extra full sweep. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Overcoats. @ 


Coachmen’s Capes, Caps and é 
Cloves. é 
Robes, Rugs and Mats in great @ 


variety. 


OUR STOCK OF 


RICH FURS! 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Cloth Garments 


é 
é 
@ 
é 
A New Invoice Received of the Choicest ¢ 
é 


FROM THE LEADING 


Parisian, Berlin and New York Makers. 6 
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HOLIDAYS, 1894 


Diamonds 1 
and Diamond Jewelry Christmas 
Gold Jewelry, Novelties 


in latest designs 
Watches, in 
plain and ornamental 
Gold, 


Nilver, 


Sterling Silver, Ivory and 
Ebony Toilet Articles 
Sterling Silver 
Desk Furniture 


Fancy 


China mounted 
in silver gilt 


Articles 
and 
China. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


Leather goods 
with silver mounting 


French Fans, 
in lace and feathers. 


XMAS 
DISPLAY. 


Quotation Calendars, 
Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 


Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with or without 
Silver Trimmings, 

Gents’ Fine Pocket Books, Letter and Card 
Cases, 

Cigar and Cigarette Cases, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 

Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Dictionary Holders, Desk Blotters, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver, Pearl and Ebony Pen- 
holders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Waterman, Wirt, Horton and Queen Foun- 
tain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 

Dresden Ink Stands and Pen Trays, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes, Pen Cleaners and Pin 
Holders, 

Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand Blotters, Letter Openers, 

Address, Engagement, Shopping and Visit- 
ing Books, 

Whist Counters, Chips, Dominoes, Score 
Cards, 

Cribbage Boards, Playing Cards, 

Backgammon Boards, 

Kalamazoo and National Duplicate Whist, 


Ladics’ and Gents’ 


Fine Fashionable Dtallonery. 


336 
WASHINGTON SI., 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. , 

Nl] Will annih tare corns, bunions, | 
and all troubles of the teet. 
Warranted Hand Miude. 
Nera no breaking in, and recom- 
mended by our best pbysicians. | 
Send tor pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 © Bescon St., Boston. 
Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 


NATURAL. 


“IVUOLVAN! 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tt 
@ALIFORNIA. New Duluth, May- 
Benicia, — 3 | flower, 39 
Berkeley, 10 18 Wadena, — 2” 
0 — 4 
Needles, akaiy MISSOURI. 
Oakland, Fourth, 6 § Aurora, 1 56 
Second, 38 38 St. Louis, Central, — 7 
Paso Robles, 7 12 _ Hope, Cae 
aba — y Thayer, his SF, 
an Francisco, First, 4 7 NEBRAS : 
Fourth, ‘ Spire Clark geese. 67 
Santa Barbara, 35 Fron 7 te 
Stockton, Zid Grant, , Sa 
i Steere é NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Buena Vista, ig Cperes, A ; 
Denver, So.Broadway,4 11 Wenainevon 1 we 
ILLINOIS. Kingston, ” Bs a7! 
Chicago, Bethan 1 4 
Frankfort, Ponte Aan NEW YORK. 
Thiini, 38 3 Morrisville, Dee sb 
Normal, 1_ 5 Mt. Vernon, 4 6 
Ontario, 9 10 
Plainfield, 84 OHIO. 
St. Albans, — 29 Columbus,Eastwood,— 5 
Warrensburg, 4 4 Plymouth, — 3 
IOWA. Hunutsburgh, 10 16 
Baxter, ~ 8 Gpori, First ot 30 
Cedar Rapids, First, 1 6 Second é EWM ey 
Mab Moines, Pilgrim,— 3 i 
ra Ff ak) OREGON. 
Forest City, — 2 Portland, First ae 
Grand River, 9 9 Hassalo St... hy 
Grinnell, Oy ke} ” 
beta a 4 : PENNSYLVANIA. 
iowa Falls, = 3 Pittston, 14 14 
Ottumwa, First, 2 8 SNE Aa Th Provi- 10 
Seg ae eonth Side, — 16 ence; i 
oc apids 3.4 
Runnells, MM os ha feae a 24 
KANSAS, North, : 5 6 
Alma, 8 8 Burlington, First, — 9 
Kansas City, Bethel,— 5 Granby, 3, 48 
Oberlin, — 25 Irasburgh, 5 5 
Overbrook, 5 5 Kirby, 23 
Smith Center, 3 6 Putney, 12 12 
Valley Falls, 26 40 Troy, 8 12 
Wichita, Plymouth, — 20 Wilmington, 8 10 
MASSACHUSETTS. WISCONSIN. 
cee ere North <hr Madison, a oy 
Goudied 10 1 Mal wesked, Gran dy , 
Dorchester, Central, 3 6 Northside 1 6 
Fall River, Central, 4 4 piymouth, 2 6 
Springfield, Park, 6 14 
: New London, (ee) 
Taunton, Union, 5 7 Sheboygan, 10 ll 
Winslow, 2 5 Viroqua, 20 22 
et eae OTHER CHURCHES 
Bay Mills, 15 15 ae 
Hudsonville, 5 8 Albuquerque,N.M., — 4 
Leroy, 5 5 Danbury, Ct.,Second,18 20 
Romeo. 1 3 Edgewood, R.L., — 30 
St. Johns — 1 Huron, — 25 
Wayne, ’ 15 15 Jacksonville, Fla, — 5 
MINNESOTA. Di ia Mere Tenn., ae 
Lake Benton, — 4 Seward, Okl., — ay 
Minneapolis, Forest Shelby, Ala., 27 «30 
Heights, 40 86 Churches with two or 
Silver Lake, ll 15 less, 29° 35 


Total: Conf., 512; Tot., 1,189. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf.,15,988; Tot 29,628. 


ONE of the most perplexing problems we o eet at 
this season of the year isin deciding on something 
appropriate in our remembrances of friends on 
Christmas Day. This is doubly true if the friend is 
a gentleman, for it is much easier to select some 
dainty gift which will please the gentler sex. 
There are, however, a number of things inexpensive, 
useful and that would be appreciated by our men if 
we could only call them to mind. A help in this 
regard is to be found in an attractive little booklet 
called “25 Suggestions,” which the Pairpoint Man- 
ufacturing Co. of New Bedford will send on com- 
pliance with two simple requests, as can be seen in 
their attractive announcement on the back page of 
this paper. 


Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Are the ONZY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883, ‘This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quarter as much tuning as pianos 
generally. 

Inall respects these pianos illustrate the same 

HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them HicuHrstT 
Awarps at ALL Great World’s Fairs since that 
of Paris, 1867. 


No one contemplating the pur- 
cha-e of a piano should fail 
to examine these instruments. 


Write for particulars. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Masons Hamlin 


Boston, 


New York. Chicago. Kansas City, 
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AMONG the calendars for ’y5 are the English Tile 
Calendars from Wedgwood, issued by Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton for many years, this year having 
a view of the State House, showing the Bulfinch 
front, with the new additions. The earlier ones of 
the series include Faneuil Hall; the old State House; 
Mt. Vernon; Independence Hall, Philadelphia; the 
Adams houses, Quincy; the Britannia and Etruria, 
ete. 


AS A MATTER OF PRECAUTION.—A prudent man 
will, simply as a matter of precaution, keep a bottle 
of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam in his house. 
For coughs and all throat and lung troubles it is 
both a preventative and a cure. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 


845, 


All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim 
neys. You want the “Index 
to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


BARGAINS 


IN RUGS. 


We offer :— 


plete, the prices ranging from 


unusual shapes and extra large sizes. 


At about this time of year we are accustomed to name SPECIAL PRICES on ORIENTAL RUGS. 


DAGHESTAN 
RUGS, 


Our assortment of FUR RUGS—in Black Bear, White Bear, Goat, etce.—is exceptionally com- 


$4.00 to $9.00. 


The above are in the usual bearth-rug sizes, in plain colors or combinations. 


SPECIAL SIZES. 


In our Inoian, ‘urkish and Persian rugs and carpets we are particularly well situated as regards 


Vie Om Sie RY YM DEFT. 


In preparation for the holidays we have gathered together a specially complete stock of DOWN 
PILLOWS and CUSHIONS—SCREENS—PLAIN, PRINTED, BROCHE and SHADOW SILKS— 
STAND, TABLE and PIANO COVERS in Jute Velours or specially made in other fabrics, as well as 
LACE CURTAINS and PORTIERES in exclusive designs. 


PRICES ARE KEPT MODERATE. 


Price: Fully Worth: 
$5.00 $19.00 
7.50 15.00 
10.00 20.00 
15.00 30.00 


658 WASHINGTON 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


STREET, 
OPP. BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HOLIDAY REMINDERS. 


The assortment of offerings attractive to Christmas buyers is more 
Perhaps chiefest is tbe collection of new patterns, 


and varied than ever. 


rich 


novel shapes and brilliant colorings in Royal Worcester, the veritable Queen 


of decorative wares. 


are sole agents in Boston, is also prominent. 


The new Royal Copenhagen Vableware, for which we 


It comes in blue and white, 


with white violets on white ground, or in white orange blossoms. Our 
bargain tables are loaded with specimens in Carlsbad, Doulton, Sévres 
China, Cut Glass, Silverware, Princess, Boudoir and Banquet Lamps in 


Dresden floral 


decoration, with Silk and Chiffon shades to match. 


Photo 


Frames, Pen Racks, Wall Pockets, Tea Bells, Jardiniéres, Cups and Saucers, etc. 


ABRAM FRENCH CO., 
89-91-93 FRANKLIN STREET. 


XMAS 


Almost Here 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N, Y, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK &°CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Olassical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and oF ional. Year commences 
Sept. on 894, Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. Winter term of the 6th year begins Jan. 
3, 1895. Bestof homeinfiuences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus: giving full information, 
FRANK W. Hatz, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 
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d || ae 
LARGEST MANUFACTUPERS, 
: IN THE WORLD | 


Moy: af #7 ay" : ; 
GiurcH CUSHIONS 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. § 


DOOOOOOOOOO OOO SSO 
: In connection with our 3 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


3 
CHURCH 
CARPETS ° 


| at manufacturers’ prices. 
Scatacesaiereeamaecasiaaed 


vA WZ 


H. Pray, Sons & Co., 2 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS Q 


oJ 


e 
Z < 
@ and UPHOLSTERY, 3) 


© 
® 
e 


= 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
rc Correspondence Solicited. 
OOOO, 0.0.0.0 ,0- 2O.OOBM.OPHAO OF MOB 


,A.B. QE.L.SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


‘Largest Manufacturers 07 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for mew 10b-ne2 
catalogue 


BAILEY’S 


sage 
| Compound light-spreading Sil- 
Al ver-piated Corrugated Glass 


Nt REFLECTORS 


For Electrie 


3» etc, Satisfaction % atin t= 
Bat fe guaranteed. Catalogue 

and price list free. be 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. & 
208 Pome Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ie mii 
Handsome} 
designs. 


RUS yas cary 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4226 
A. HAVE FURNISHED 32.000 : AY 


\., JPHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER SUREST BEST 


OE NWEST-TROY, N. V.Usecemerar 


CRIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


“Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of.Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
THE LARGEST ts fABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


& PA PG 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send tor Price and Catalo 


a 2 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDA&Y. BALTIMORE, MD. 


oda padi L FOU 

VINCINNAT! BEES OUNDRY 
RSQ 

Eas soos: Buyer OE LL 

Oar enuf CHURCH, SCHOOL, FIRE ALAT MBC 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Boston and New York 
Established in 1827 


An Elegant CHRISTMAS Present 


A SOLID GOLD C. E. PIN 


exactly this sive, sent prepa'd on reeeipt of 
$1.25. Oj} erdoz Same in Solid Silver, 
or Heay Ned Cold Plate 60e each, or $6.06 
per doz. Either Pin sent C.0,D. 
on receipt of 25e. to prepay charges, 

BOORMAN & PARKRHR, 173, 5th Ave. Chicage 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notrces in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditronal lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Churches and Ministers. 


Pastors of small churches who ate desirous of hold- 
ing special services and would like the assistance of a 
young pastor may address “Evangelist,” Haddam, 
Ct, 


General. 


Board Wanted by a gentleman and wife in a 
private family within ten miles of Boston. Roslindale 
preterted. Address M. T.G., care Congregationalist, 

oston. 


At a Bargain.—For sale, | first-class orange grove, 
in bearing order, comprising 15 acres and over 1,200 
trees, 7 years old, situated near the flourishing city of 
Oriando, Fla.; would exchange for property equally 
as good in or near Boston. Further particulars at 73 
Mason Building, or 28 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass. 


Genealogical.—An American gentleman. of large 
experence in the settlement of estates and annual 
trips of research in the British Museum, Old _ Rolls 
Offic-, Somerset House, Salters Hall, Lambeth Paiace 
and Heralds College, London, and the Manor, Cathedral 
and Parocbial records of the various towns in England, 
Ireland and Scotland, as well as the Pilgrim records of 
Leyden, Holland, wil make arrangements witb parties, 
and devote his experience to their service during the 
months of December, January and February. Address, 
* Parochial,’ The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


No. 1, lst Series, Congregationalist 
HARVEST Services. A Service of Thanksgiving 


pertectly adapted for the use of 
HOME churches Nropaster to hold Harvest 
SERVICE Home or Thanksgiving Services in 


which it is desired the congregation 
should participate heartily. 


1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


‘‘There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 


Opposite Grace Church, - 


6 December 1894 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FLORIDA 
and CUBA. 


Two Grand Tours in January, including visits to 
St. Augustine, the Ocklawaha and St. John’s Rivers, 
Palatka, Ormond, Tampa, Winter Park, Rockledge, and 
Lake Worth, with prolonged stays at the Hotel Ponce 
de Leon, the Tampa Bay Hotel, and the Hotel Royal 
Poinciana. 

The Cuba Parties will sail from Port Tampa on 
the Olivette or its mate, of the Plant Steamship Line, 
and spend One Week in Havana. 

Special Trains of Elegant Pullman Vestibuled 
Sleeping and Dining Cars will be employed for the rail 
journeys. ; 

The Tickets permit the bolders to prolong their 
stay in Florida, if desired, and to return North with any 
one of Five Parties under Special Escort, or on 
Any Regular Train until May 31. 


(<= Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody Goes With Phillips, 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 
Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana 
ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping Car rate 
a Mee points from Boston $8.00, from Chicago 

6.00. 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 
. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 

. Phillips & Co., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


G. P. A., Chicago, Il. 


” CALIFORNIA 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
pore and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

D: 


> P>>rp> 


aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 


for illustrated circular. 


ON SALE AT 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via | 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing= 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with-= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 


| [FOR S 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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Continued from page 841. 


out-posts, and the Junior Endeavorers of the copper 
country propose to give him a dog team and sled. 


DETROIT.—The annual report of the city mission 
work shows excellent results.—Canfield Avenue, 
under the care of Rey. N. S. Wright, has thirty- 
seven members, a Sunday school of 290, Senior and 
Junior Endeavor Societies and a sewing school for 
children.— Polish mission, in charge of Rev. John 
Lewis, despite the persistent opposition of Roman 
Catholics is making steady progress. Tracts, Bibles 
and Testaments are distributed and many calls 
made. The Bible reader employed reaches the 
women in their homes and teaches the children 
sewing.—lIt has been decided to abandon the Ger- 
man church.—Mount Hope mission, Rev. William 
Mitchell, has received twenty-six on confession, 
making the present membership 107. The Sunday 
school has had an average attendance of 182. 
Though many of its members have been out of 
work, it has raised toward its own support $757. 
Fort Street, Rev. Jesse Poyey, has now 178 members, 
thirty-one having been received in the last year. 
The Sunday school has an average attendance of 
254. Lhe growing congregations call for a new 
building and plans are now under consideration for 
an edifice in front of the present chapel. Brewster, 
less than a year old, provided at its start with a 


_ hew $10,000 chapel, is the only Detroit chureh that 


was born rich, but it has the Christ spirit of humility 
and gives generously to all the benevolent socie- 
ties. Under the wise and energetic lead of Rey. 
M. H. Wallace, it is advancing in all directions. — 
Pilgrim would have called for such large financial 
support from the City Missionary Society that with 
reluctance it has decided to withdraw its support. 
For the ensuing year $2,877 were appropriated, 
which comes almost entirely from the First and 
Second Churches. 


First.—A special offering was made, Nov. 25, to 
cover the amounts asked by the H. M.S. of the 
State and by the Congregational Union of the city. 
The sums amounted to $3,500. 


Plymouth Tabernacle.—The American Institute | 


of Christian Sociology opened its convention, Noy. 
25. Addresses were given during the first sessions 
by persons of repute and experience on practical 
topics of the day, including The Race Problem, The 
Social Settlement, (ity Missions, Civic Righteous- 
ness, Crime and the Criminal, The Industrial Home, 
Prisons, Practical Reform, Social Preparation for 
the Christian State, The Institutional Church, The 
Chureh and the Average Man, Sacred and Secular, 
Young Men and the Church. A leading participant 
was Dr. G. D. Herron. 
THE WEST. 
Kansas. 

OcCHELTREE.—This church is the only one of any 
kind in the place and, though pastorless since Sep- 
tember, it maintains a flourishing Sunday scbool, 
prayer meeting and Endeavor Society. The laymen 
hold services morning and evening on Sundays 
when no preaching can be secured. 


ONEIDA.—A successful month of meetings has 
just closed in which the pastor was assisted by Rev. 
J. E. McClain. There were thirty hopeful conver- 
sions and others are deeply interested. The Meth- 
odists cordially co-operated and the closing meet- 
ings of the series were held in their edifice for the 
better accommodation of the large congregations, 

South Dakota. 

Sroux FALLs.—The evangelistic services con- 
ducted by Rev. A. E. Thomson and W. C. Gamble 
have been of great power. The Opera House and 
the First Baptist Church have been filled of late 
and the ingathering has been large, 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
HENRY MARTYN STORRS, D.D. 


Dr. Storrs died of pneumonia at Orange, N. J., 
Dec. 1. He was born in Ravenna, O., in 1827, His 
father, Rey. C. B, Storrs, was for several years pres- 
ident and professor of theology in Western Reserve 
College. At the age of five years, his father having 
died, Henry became a member of the family of his 
uncle, Rey. Dr. R.S. Storrs of Braintree, Mass. He 
graduated at Amherst College in 1846 and at An- 
dover Seminary in 1851. His successive pastcrates 
in Congregational churches were at Lawrence, 
Mass., Cincinnati, O , and Brooklyn, N.Y. In 1872 
he was chosen secretary of the A. H. M.S., which 
position he held for ten years. In the administra- 
tion of its affairs he was very active and exerted 
great influence. His pulpit and platform oratory 
was exceptionally brilliant, and he was everywhere 
a welcome speaker at public assemblies. He re- 
signed his position in 1882 and became pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Orange, N.J., remain- 
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ing there till his death. He was one of the strong- 
est pastors of the Presbyterian Church, laboring to 
the end with apparently unabated powers. He had 
been a corporate member of the American Board 
since 1867. He married in 1854 the daughter of 
President Hitchcock of Amherst, and Mrs. Storrs, 
two sons and a daughter survive him. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


GARRISON—DWIGHT- In Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 21, 
by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., of Andover, Frank 
Lynwood Garrison and Adéle Mary, daughter of Dr. 

enry E. Dwight of Philadelphia. 

GOODRICH—STEPHENS—In New York City, Nov. 27, 
by Rey. U. H. Parkhurst, D. D., assisted by Rev. T. L. 
Cuyler, D. D., Anrie Blair Stephens and Rey. Chaun- 
cey William Goodrich. 

WARE—NEWELL—In Swanzey, N. H., Nov. 29, by Rev. 
C E. Milliken, Alonzo A, Ware and Marietta A. New- 
ell, all of Swanzey. 
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SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


S 
Grok, caries 


\ BStLESS LABOR 5A 
SSST IN THE WO 


Mi 


Applied and Polished with a Cloth, 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Porrsu.?’ 


Deaths. 


BARNES—In Wilton, N.H., Nov, 14, Abby W., wife of 
W. U. Barnes, aged 63 yrs. A loving, faithful wife, 
mother, teacher and friend. 

BODMAN—In Northampton, Dee. 2, Philena, widow of 
the late Luther Bodman and mother-in-law of Dy. 
C. H. Parkhurst of New York, aged 77 yrs. 

GULICK—In Cambridge, Nov. 30, Pierre J., son of the 
late Dr. Luther H. Gulick, for many years a mission- 
ary in Spain and Japan,aged 22 yrs. His death was 
the resu't of self-inflicted shooting in one of the 
dormitories of Harvard College, where he had studied 
for a year, . 

HUMPHREY—In Pittsfield, Nov. 26, Sarah W., daughter 
of the late Dr Heman Humphrey, first president of 
Amherst College. 

MARSH—In Cincinnati, O., Nov. 26, Christopher B., 
only son of the late Rey. Christopher Marsh, formerly 
of West Roxbury. 7 


Don't be afraid 
to wash anything with /ar/. 
me. You can do it without 
scouring and scrubbing. With 
anything that is delicate,. it 
saves wear; with anything 
that is strong, it saves work. 
It devours dirt, without eat- 
ing up the fabric. Millions 


use Peartene, but “all grocers” 
don’t “keep it.” What every- 
body needs is sold too fast to 


keep. 
Never peddled. 255 


JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


CRITERION and 
PARABOLON 


COLDLESS 
FAMILIES 


always have a bottle of CaLIsaya 
LA RKinva in the house — It’s the 
preventive of colds — Write me 
a postal—T'll send you free my 
booklet on ‘‘How to stop a cold at 
the start.” 


Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., 


Tused Ely’s Cream Balm 
for catarrh and have re- 
a ceived great benefit. I be- 
lieve it a safe and certain 
cure. Very pleasant to 
take.-—Wm. Fraser, Roch- 
ester, Ne aYe 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail, 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


The Burlington Plan 
of Church Work. 


A pamphlet giving special details regarding organ- 
ized church work according to what is known as 
the“ Burlington Plan” will be sent to any one in- 
terested on receipt of a two-cent stamp. It covers 
District Visiting Sunday Evening Service Club, 
Mid-week Meetings, etc. It will be useful to any 
church planning for more aggressive work. Address 


Rey. F. F. LEWIS, Burlington, vt. 


MAGIC LANTERNS seeveapti@ilis 


are Money earners and profitable otherwise. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light. 
Views illustrating popular and educational subjects. 
Beekman 


16 
J.B. COLT & CO. 189 f3'Stie St.,'Cu1caco; 1140 Market St., San FRANCISCO, 


Send for catalogue. 


St., New York; 50 Bromfield St., Boston; 


2% FEET WIDE, 10/2 INCHES DEEP. 


IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO QUR ORDER, 


99 - IN 
“Cy nu Tae eociens PEC are FREE, 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. THe SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


On a Cp sv TAOO AG sy HEATER FREE, 


E = CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 
FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 872 INCHES} WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 


on a Chautaugueay esk FRE 


T POPULAR DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. D FEET HIGH, 
ie tie THe LAUNDRY AND ToILeT SoAPS..BORAXINE” AND 


ODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 
Ba rn ee 130-09) “You Get AML FOR. $ 10.00 + we wir 


SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS? TRIAL IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10,00 


THe LARKIN Soap MFa.@- BurrAo Ny. 


DUETS COME ATION Ce 
“SWEET HOME” SOAP. Sierra, 


“A FAIR FACE CANNOT 
ATONE FOR AN UN- 
TIDY HOUSE.” USE 


SAPOLIO 


SVIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


(Chapoteaut’s Wine of Peptone). 
A TYPICAL NUTRITIVE STIMULANT. 


This delicious alimentary wine contains che- 
Me mically pure Peptone, which is easv-y taken snd 
MW assimilated when no other solid or liquid food 
will remain on the stomuch. 
VIN de CHAYPOTEAUT is distinctly in- 
Me dicated in constitusional weakness or lack of | 
digestive power tor the aged, Anemic, Dy-:- 
peptic and ( onvalescent patients, and to sus- 
tain the energies in_Diabetes, Consumption, 
Tumors, Cancers and Ulceration of the Stomach 
and all wasting diseases. 


P, CHAPOTCAUT, Pham. de 1re classe, Paris, 


a 
druggists in the United Stotes 


PETER MOLLER’S 
NorRWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of scientific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
ally sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

the celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EnwARD & SON 
Quen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


KE. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


of Treating —————— 
Sent to any part of the country.’ The 


CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 4 


Ever discovered. WHOLE FAMILIES 
can be cured at a trifling expense. A cure 
guaranteed or money refunded. Give us 
your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to youa book containing 
full description. Wree Trial at Office. 
ECCLES MEDICAL CO., 
181 TREMONT STREET, - BosTON, MASS, 


"Dent's Toothache Gum: 


TOOTHACHE sie 

’ Ask for DENTS A238) 

AKE NO OTHER.A SWELLAFFAIR-OR BY MAIL I5cts 
DENTS CORN GUM GURES CORN S 


AMCH.—— 


Why not preserve your papers? 
A 
Convenient 
RITA! © vo: tna'coxesnoxteonintey 


Size A holding 13 numbers, 


Two sizes. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, ete. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pil 
10 Aa. M. Topic, Local Option by Wards in License 
Cities. To be opened by J. J. Myers and Edward A. 
Whitman of Cambridge. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
os of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, adjourned meet- 
ing, Bromfield Street Church, Dec. 10, at 12, noon. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D,, Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P.M. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary for Eastern New England, seventh annual meet- 
ing; United States Hotel, Boston, Dec. 10, 12M. Prof. 
Edwin K. Mitchell, D. D., will bring greetings. 


WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH W. B. M., Plymouth 
Church, Worcester, Dec. 6, 10 a.M. Mrs. Joseph Cook 
and missionaries will speak. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOHD- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B, Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
News XOrss 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
Baerronet House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
amone, the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 
grega ional House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y.M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
eTy.—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field aes E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. nt, 
D. D., Congregational Library. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its jh oe ey invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Hecrerary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest], to be used for the LEY Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to eppligations 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
peony) House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RIOK, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1974, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
sepelee: stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, {Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, foundea De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
s. S. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the sd ea eo 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S, SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASE, President. 

Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Ponvb’s EXTRACT cures pain and bleedings. Get 
the genuine, never trifle with counterfeits. 


im Hall, Dee. 10, 
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AYER’S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 


READ RULE XV. 3 
“Articles 
that are in 
any way dan- 
gerous or of- 
fensive, also 
patent medi- 
cines,. nos- 63 
trums, and i 

empirical preparations, whose i 
H 


ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Expo- © 
sition.”’ H 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 9s 
cause it is a standard pharmaceutical oO: 


preparation, and all that a family medi- Q3 
cine should be. oO: 
QO: 

OQ: 

At the 3: 

5 
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Use 
CUTICURA 
SOAP 


For all 
Facial 
Blemishes 


ALF SBN 

ASHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 

uring facial blemishes is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in Curicura SOAP is to pe found the 
purest, swectest, and most effective skin pur- 
ifier and beautifier in the world. For pimples, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, it is 
wonderful. 

Porrer Drug AND CHEM. CORP., Boston. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


By the use of this instrument the system is enabled 
to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 
Atmosphere. ‘ 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
Asa cure of both acute and chronic diseases 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, and 
permanence of the result. None need fail of great 
benefit. 

Illustrated circular, with HEOME testimonials and 
price-list, free. Address ; 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Room 18. 


General Agent for New England. 


Take Notice.—K. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Building, New 
Haven, Conn.,, is Sole Authorized Agent for Western 
Covuecticut. Any person or sompen whatever, from 
other States, offering to furnish Electropoise within 
New England, does it in violation of justice and of 
contract of the Electrolibration Company. Apply to the 
rightful agents. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 30. 


Mrs. M. K. Abell presided and in the spirit 
of the Thanksgiving season read Ps. 67 and 
Isa. 35. She spoke of giving time, money, 
friends, our all, to God and then taking our 
hands off, and told the story of the pastor 
whose work one year was spoken of as of 
little account because there had been but one 
admitted to the church, but that one, a boy, 
coming to his minister, had said, ““Do you 
think, if I work very hard, I can be a minis- 
ter and a missionary?”’ The mere mention 
of his name, Robert Moffatt, suggests a life 
and work with which any church would be 
glad to be associated. Another was men- 
tioned who, looking in vain for an open door 

‘in China, desired to live his own life in such 
a way as to oil the hinges of the doors which 
others might open. 

Mrs. Beach of North China spoke of the 
meetings of Christian women in Tungcho, 
where a spirit of thanksgiving prevails, and 
very few are silent: also of the conflict be- 
tween China and Japan, of China’s arrogance 
and unwarranted confidence in herself, of the 
lesson which she needs to learn that she has 
been turning her face away from the light, 
while Japan has been turning her face 
towards the light. She also alluded to the re- 
cent gift of'a beautiful copy of the Bible to the 
empress dowager by the Christians of China. 
Mrs. Thompson read an account of a religious 
awakening in the girls’schoolut Sivas. Miss 
Child read a letter from Miss Farnham of 
Adabazar, and Miss Washburn in connection 
with a letter from Miss Sheldon told an in- 
teresting story of a former pupil at Marsovan, 
who in her little village, almost alone in her 
work, has been a wide-awake Christian. Miss 
Lamson read a letter from Mrs. Winsor of 
Sirur, and Miss Child read the latest message 
from Miss Crosby of Kusaie. 

Occasional guests are always warmly wel- 
comed, and after prayer by Mrs. Bridgman of 
Northampton Mrs. J. F. Ellis of Gates Col- 
lege, Neligh, Neb., touched all hearts by her 
cordial words of sympathy. Witha large ex- 
perience in home missionary work she has 
also been president of the Oregon and Wash- 
ington Branch of the Board of the Pacific, vis- 
iting nearly all the Congregational churches 
within its limits. She now is officially con- 
nected with the Nebraska Branch of the Board 
of the Interior, appointed to visit the educa- 
tional institutions in Nebraska in the interest 
of foreign missions. At present her work is 
especially in behalf of Gates College. 


— 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Seven languages are regularly heard in the meet- 
ings of Chicago societies—Welsh, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, Dutch, German, Bohemian and Chinese. 


At their recent meetings, the Congregational 
Union and the Baptist Union of England each gave 
an entire session to the discussion of Christian En- 
deavor. 


A Philadelphia society lately introduced a mis- 
sionary entertainment at its sociable. Three exam- 
iners had been appointed who furnished questions 
on Japan to those who were to take part. The com- 
pany was divided into two sections and the ques- 


tions were put to them alternately. When this ! 


‘part was: finished three from each side gave brief 
summaries of the points brought out. 


_ The South Australian convention was a remark- 
able success in numbers and enthusiasm, at least 
eight hundred being present at the communion 
Service. The opening meeting was a largely at- 
tended gathering of ministers and theological stu- 
dents. A year ago superintendents of different 
branches of work were appointed and their reports 
were most encouraging, showing the formation of 
twenty-one district unions and great earnestness in 
missionary work. 


The large place given to the Junior work at the 
State conventions this autumn has been quite no- 
ticeable. In Missouri this department was given 
the chief prominence, one whole session and parts 
of two others being devoted to it. In Maryland the 

Junior rally, with its 800 participants, formed a 


ry" 


' 


( 
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climax in the convention. In Delaware ‘much en- 
thusiasm was felt over the banner won at Cleveland 
for the largest proportionate increase in Junior 
societies, and the report for the year showed a gain 
of 500 per cent. 


** Tell you Why 

my cloth skirts don’t wear out like 
: YOUTS eels pros 

tect them from 

“‘the weather” as 

well as from wear 

and tear, with the 


Missions and good citizenship were the leading 
topics at the New Hampshire State convention, 
Rey. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D., of Philadelphia 
gave a most excellent address on The Great Call of 
God and the Signs of the Times. Rev. Smith 


be >> 
Baker, D. D., of East Boston spoke on Good Citizen- Duxbak 
ship. The other speakers from outside the State Rainproof 
were Rey. C. P. Mills of Newburyport, Mass., and a new brand 


Rey. Addison P. Foster, D. D., of Boston. The a 
State will send a large delegation to Boston next 


July. 


An important feature of the Pennsylvania conven- 
tion was the missionary department, where could 


be found a large variety of missionary literature «<i 
from the different denominational boards, which of the wy 

was used by the delegates generally. The interest 6 est Bias 
prevailing on the subject was shown by the fact 6 eo y 

that but three or four societies were reported as not famous Oe n Velveteen 


doing missionary work in some way and but twelve 
as without missionary committees. It appeared 
that during the year $11 525.26 had been raised for 
missions and $12,694.11 for other benevolent objects, 
$2,154.96 coming from the Juniors. 
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Skirt Binding 


Look for “ S. Ff. & M.” First Quality on the label 


of every bolt vou buy. 
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Drawn, Patented and Copyrighted Gan. 15, ’92.) 


By PALMER COX. 


The Little Folks can now 
have their favorite “‘ Brown- 
Pica les to play ons looking rane 
TABBY cat, TABBY, Just like real live‘‘Brownies” Bow-wow.\ 

Z from different parts of the world; seven 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
y;\ ures to a yard of cloth. 

} These, in addition to the other ¢* 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep- Keg 
resented by these illustrations, are 
printed on cotton cloth in hand- SERGE 
some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing. with cotton. 
Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. 

For sale by your dry goods dealer. If 
he does not have them, show him this 
advertisement and: ask him to get you some. 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 
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TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 


E 333 TO 341 FourtH Avenur New York 
aL 


THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON. EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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EIGHTH 
Annual Issue 


NOW READY. 


HANDBOOK 


# TOR: 1595 


68 Pages. 

The Handbook for 1895 incorporates all the 
best features of the seven previous annual 
editions and adds several new and valuable 
pages, notably Topics for Missionary Meet- 
ings, planned to cover a wide and interesting 
field of effort and divided into sub-topics that 
will be of great service in increasing the num- 
ber of participants in the meetings, con- 
densed information about the denomination— 
its history. principles, the leading events of 
the last 250 years and its attitude toward 
other branches of the church. 

So satisfactory was last year’s plan of sub- 
dividing the weekly topics for the prayer 
meetings that it has been followed again, and 
with greater care. 


Contents of 1895 Handboox. 


1. Daily Bible Readings. 

2. Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub-di- 
visions. 

. Week of Prayer Topics. 

Communion Topics. 

Missionary Meeting Topics. 

Sunday Schooi Lessons. 

Y.P. S.C. E. Topics. 

. Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

. General Religious Statistics. 

S.S. and Y. P. S.C. E. Statistics. 

. Our Benevolent Societies. 

Y. M.C. A. Statistics. 

Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

Calendar of Meetings for 1895. 

Missionary Statistics. 

. Creed of 1883. 

. The New Form of Admission. 

. Dates of Congregationalism. 

20. Interesting Congregational Facts. 

. For What Does Congregationalism Stand ? 

. A Popular Catechism of Congregationalism. 

. Popular Books on Congregationalism. 
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The Handbook Series. 


Issued quarterly, 15 cts. per year; 4 cts. per copy. 


Published in 1894: No.1, Handbook of 1894; No. 2, 
Forward Movements; No. 3, Organized Work for 
Men and Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

Series of 1895: No. 5, Handbaok of 1895; No. 6, 
(ready April), Organized Work for Women and 
Girls; 7 and 8, to be announced. 


(c#- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
Order early and send cash with order. 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset.St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Congregationalist’s 
ORIENTAL TOUR. 


Palestine and The Nile. 


The proprietors of The Congregationalist have arranged for a comprehen- 
sive Tour of the Orient, which will offer unusual advantages to those who wish to 
make the trip under the most fayorable circumstances, 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


(Editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist), " 
Will accompany the party. The number will be limited and the membership will be 
under Dr, Dunning’s personal supervision. 


HADRIAN'S TOMB. 


ST. PETER’S. 
ROME. 


THE TIBER. 


Date of Departure and Steamer. 
The party will sail from New York on the S. 8. Normannia, German Mediter- 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. Ample accommodations 
have been engaged upon this magnificent steamer. 


Route. 


A very full descriptive program of The Congregationalist’s Towr, practi- 
cally a guide-book of the trip, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps. Briefly the itinerary is this: Landing at Naples the party will pro- 
ceed to Rome, thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo. Following this, a 
three weeks’ trip on the Nile. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, where the 
Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. From Beirut 
will proceed by Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Rhodes, Corfu 
and The Piraus, the seaport of Athens. The route will then be by a large 
steamer of the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople, thence via the Danube, 
Vienna, Paris, London and Southampton to New York, 


The Business Management 
Of the Tour has been placed in the hands of Mussrs. Henry Gaze & Sons. 
Their most experienced conductors will accompany the party throughout the 
trip, and in Palestine the camping equipment will be unusually complete. 


‘0 The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston; 


Or ee ene Managers {Henry Gaze & Sons, } 113 Broadway, New York. 


201 Washington St., Boston. 
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CONTRIBUTORS: 
W. D. Howells 
R. L. Stevenson 
Rudyard Kipling 
J.C. Harris 
A. Conan Doyle 
Stanley J. Weyman 
S. R. Crockett 
Octave Thanet 
Robert Barr 
E. E. Hale 
66 Q 99 
Bret Harte 
Sir Robert Ball 
Prof. Drummond 
Anthony Hope 
Mrs. Spofford 
John Burroughs 
Gilbert Parker 
S. O. Jewett 
Clark Russell 
C. A. Dana 
Archdeacon Farrar 
Thomas Hardy 
M. de Blowitz 
Dr. James Stalker 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$1.50 a Year. 
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A New and Superbly Illustrated Life of 


NAPOLEON 


His Arduous Boyhood—Struggles for Education—Years of Hardships and Discouragements— 


Lightning-like Rise to Greatness—Extraordinary 


Campaigns in Italy and Egypt—Love-Letters 


to Josephine—Marriage—First Consul—Emperor—Law-giver to Half the World—Austerlitz— 
Wagram—Moscow—Elba—The Hundred Days—Waterloo—St. Helena—The most extraordinary 


career in history will be fully told in 


McCLURE’S 


MAGA 


DHE LIFE 


has been prepared by a brilliant young 
historical writer, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, who 
has access to the masses of new material 
that has been revealed by the latest in- 
vestigations of enthusiastic and devoted 
Napoleonic students. She has thus been 
enabled to tell Napoleon’s wonderful 
career as it has never before been told in 
popular form. 

Her narrative, truthful in every detail, 
by reason of her vivid style and masterly 
presentation of the extraordinary events 
in Napoleon’s life, is more absorbing 
than fiction. 

The narrative will be complete in eight 
numbers (Nov., ’94—June, ’95). 

Miss Tarbell spent three years in the 
great libraries and archives of Paris. 

One fruit of her labors is a biography 
of a remarkable woman of the French 
Revolution, which will soon be published 
by a leading New York publisher. 

“The best short life of Napoleon we 
have ever seen.” —N. Y. Press. 

“ Miss Tarbell, whose first paper prom- 
ises a succinct, interesting and impartial 
life of the great man, has spent the past 
three years abroad gathering data for 
her work and has much new material.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 


ZINE 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


are on a scale never before attempted in 
any publication nor in any biography. 
They are almost the whole of the ex- 
traordinary and in many respects unique 
collection of the Hon. Gardner G. Hub- 
bard, made in great part many years be- 
fore the recent Napoleonic revival. 


They will practically all appear in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine in the eight months 
(November, ’94—June, ’95). 


Features of the Collection 

Eighty portraits of Napoleon, painted 
mostly from life, by the greatest artists, 
and showing him as he appecred at all 
ages, from 22 until his death. The story 
of his career is written in these portraits. 

Over 100 other portraits and pictures 
of all those connected with his career, 
father, mother, family, Josephine, Marie 
Louise, son, marshals, generals, etc., 
and his great battlefields, constituting a 
veritable pictorial life by the most famous 
artists of the greatest man of all time, 
vividly presenting him in many lands, on 
great battlefields, and during important 
negotiations, etc., and at St. Helena; 
also his first and second burials, etc. 

“Tt would be hard to rival these ex- 
ceedingly interesting pictures. ’’—Spring- 


| field Republican. 


This Life of Napoleon (‘wi24s°) One Dollar 


Makes a very appropr 


tate Christmas Gift. 


In two months the magazine has doubled its circulation and is now printing 


80,000 copies monthly. | 
Yy A Capital Ju 
By 


4 Rudyard 


Phelps, and other 
will contribute shor 


LINCOLN 


A complete series of portraits and an anecdotal 
from living men who knew him will begin in an 


R L Stevenson ‘*St. Ives.” A nove 


Wars in Spain. 


; Another article on 
Prof. Drummond other articles. 
Prince Bismarck (yy oy 
Edward Bellamy and W. D 


A Real Conversation. 


Beatrice Harraden ,°", Night.” 


| who will contribute several 


stories of thrilling adventure. 
Jewett, Octave Thanet, Robert 
Barr, Bret Harte, Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, Elizabeth Stuart 


(with many portraits). 


How I wrote “Ships that Pass 


ngle Story Nahant eer 2 
DECEMBER NOW 
NUIIBER READY 
K i pl i n g, Contains among other features 


His marriage; fa- 


Napoleon mous campaigns 
stories. in Italy and Egypt. Fourteen 
portraits. 
A. Conan Doyle will contribute Ghestorwot 
[iss Drummond D.L.Moody’s 
life and work. Many pic- 
tures. 


A thrilling 

Conan Doyle story; scene 

laid in Napoleonic times. 

famous authors Two other short stories, 
S< re 


anes Che s f 
a? Bret Harte jicoun adven- 


turous career among the 


Argonauts. Many pictures. 
anes Christ-Child in Art. 
story of his life Farrar Many pietires 


early issue. 
i oe Nepalennic Human Documents. 

Portraits at various ages of 
Napoleon, Moody, Sankey, 
Farrar and Bret Harte, and 
many other articles and stories. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


Mr. Moody and 


By Archi- 


. Howells 
54 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 
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A Moment’s Reflection 


AND A POSTAL CARD MENTIONING 
WHERE YOU SAW THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
WILL BRING, POSTPAID, AN ILLUSTRATED 
LIST OF 25 SUGGESTIONS’ ON THAT 
PERPLEXING QUESTION, WHERE CAN WE 
FIND 


| APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY GIFTS 


W 

W 

y | FOR GENTLEMEN. 

W 

i Tells what to buy and of whom to buy it. Address either 

WV 

} | PAIRPOINT MFG. CO 

Vy : e e 
Pn ' 

y NEW BEDFORD, /IASS., 

\ 46 Murray St., New York, 224 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Or 220 Sutter St., San -Francisco. 

\ 


¥ FOR WEAR BUY PAIRPOINT WARE. 
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BooKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Colonial Days and Dames. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, author of 
“Through Colonial Doorways.”  IZustrated. 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. dition de Luce, 
limited to the number of subscribers. 


The extraordinary success of ‘““Through Colonial 
Doorways” has caused the authoress to: prepare 
another book on the same lines, which, like it, deals 
with colonial personages and incidents. The Kdi- 
tion de Luxe will be profusely illustrated by portraits 
and sketches, while the small paper edition has the 
necessary number of illustrations to make a delight- 
ful Christmas gift. 


The Colonial Library. 
COLONIAL Days AND DAMES. 
THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS. 

Two volumes. 12mo. In box, $2.50. 


Napoleon at Home. 


The Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. 
By FREDERICK Masson. With twelve full-page 
Illustrations by F. DE MyrBACH. 2 volumes, 
Svo. $7.50. 

“These two handsome volumes form an addi- 
tion to Napoleonie literature which perfectly ac- 
cords with the fashion of the present day and the 
taste which delights in domestic revelations concern- 
ing great personalities.”—London Daily Telegraph. 


Napoleon and the Fair Sex. 


By REDERICK MAsson, With Numerous Ilustra- 
tions in the best style of the French Art, 1 
volume. 8vo. $5.00. : 


The Works of Laurence Sterne. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, With Illustrations 
by_E. J. WHEELER. 6 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$6.00; half calf and half morocco, $13.50. Large- 
paper Edition. 150 copies printed. 50 ior 
America. -6 volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $18.00, 


Published in connection with Dent & Co., of 


London. 


Corinne, or Italy. 


By MADAME DESTAEL. Translated. With an In- 
troduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Illustrated 
by H. 8. Greig. 2 volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $4.50. Large-paper 
Edition. 100 copies printed. 50 for America. 
2 volumes. 8vo.’ Buckram, $6.00. 


Published in connection with Dent & Co., of 


London. 


Early English Ballads. 


Chosen by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Tllustrated by 
W. CuBirr Cooks. Llustrated with about two 
hundred Ilustrations. 4 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$5.00; half calf or half morocco, $10.00. j 


History of the French Revolu- 


tion. 


By Louis ADOLPHE TilIERs, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Translated, with Notes and Illustra- 
tions from the most authentic sources, by FRED- 
ERIC SHOBERL. New Edition, printed from new 
type, with forty-one Illustrations on Steel en- 
graved by WILLIAM GREATBATCH. 4 volumes. 
$vo. Cloth, $3.00 per volume; half morocco, 
$9.00 per volume. ‘ ; 


This Edition will be uniform with the New Edition 
of Thiers’s ‘ History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire of France,” and will be published in monthly 
volumes, Commencing September, 1804 Subserip- 
Sions will be received for complete sets only by all 
booksellers aud the publishers. 


The Birds About Us. 


By CHARLES CONRAD ABBOTT, M.D., author of 
“Recent Rambles,” ‘Travels in a Tree-Top,” 
ete.. Illustrated with upward of seventy-five 
Bird Portraits. 1 volume. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

For every lover of birds. It is written in a familiar 

and genial styie, and is not burdened with techni- 
calities, while being accurate in every particular. 


Madonna and-other Poems. 
By Harrison S. Morris. . Illustrated. 
Cloth extra, #2.00. 
This is the first collected edition of the author's 
poems, many of which have never previously ap- 
peared in print. The edition is printed from type, 


12mo. 


and limited to 750 copies for America and England. 


Illustration from Maponna. 


History of the Consulate and the 
Empire of France. 


By Louis ADOLPHE THTERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Transiated from the French, with the 
sanction of the author, by D. FoRBES CAMPBELL. 
An entirely New Edition, printed from new type 
and Illustrated with thirty-six Steel Plates 
printed from the French originals. Now com- 
plete in 12 octavo volumes, with thirty-six Steel 
Plates. Cloth, $36.00; half morocco, gilt top, $60.00. 

The only good edition of the English translation 

has long been out of print, and the present pub- 


lishers, in connection with an English house, have’ 


brought out a limited edition to meet the demand 
of the libraries and book-buyer. The last volume 
of this sumptuous edition has just been issued. 


The Sketch-Book. 


By WASHINGTON IRvING. New Edition. Illus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood, from Original 
Designs. 2 volumes. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt 
top, #4.00; half calf or half morocco, $7.00. 


The illustrations of this edition were made for 
the Artist Edition, the type is new, and the size is 
suitable for the library and the table. making the 
most desirable edition of this popular classic now 
publishea, 


My First Book. 


The First Literary Experiences of Walter Besant, 
James Payn, W. Clark Russell, Grant Allen, 
Hall Caine, George R. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, 
4. Conan Doyle, M. E. Braddon, FW. Robinson, 
H. Rider Haggard, R. M. Ballantyne, I. Zang- 
will, Morley Koberts, David Christie Murray, 
Marie Corelli, Jerome K. Jerome, John Strange 
Winter, Bret Harte, *Q,” Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and Robert Buchanan. With am Introdue- 
tion by JeromMr K. Jerome. Profusely Ilus- 
trated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 


By MICHAEL Scorr. 2 volumes 16mo. Cloth, 
$2.00; half calf or half morocco, $4.50, 
Cruise of the ‘‘ Midge.”’ 
By MIcHAEL Scorr. 2 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 


$2.00; half calf or half morocco, $4.50. 


“Two books which we never fail to peruse every 
year are ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ and the ‘ Cruise of the 
Midge,’ in which humor and pathos, the most 
gorgeous descriptions, and the most thrilling narra- 
tives so marvellously intermingle.’—London City 
Journal. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches. 


By HENRY Stacy Marks, R.A. With four Photo- 
gravure Plates and one hundred and twenty- 
four fac-simile Illustrations. 2 volumes. 8vo. 
Trish linen, gilt, $8.00. 


There will be included in the yolume many un- 
published drawings left by Fred. Walker, the re- 
markable young English artist, whois drawn by Du 
Maurier in the character of “ Little Billee” in Trilby. 


Thomas A’ Kempis’s Imitation of 


Christ. 


Edited by Canon Farrar. Illustrated by New 
and Quaint Illustrations. Uluminated with 
Initial Letters, making the most desirable Edi- 
tion published. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50; limp mo- 
rocco, $4.60. ‘ 


Two Girls. 


A Book for Young Girls. By Amy E. BLANCHARD, 
author of “ Twenty Little Maidens.” Illustrated 
by IDA WAUGH. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


Olivia. ; 
A Book for Girls. By MAry LOUISE MOLESWORTH. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


New Edition. Profusely Illustrated by E. A. 
LreMANn. 4to. Cloth, $1.50. ta 


Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer 
of the World. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 1 volume. 
Crown 8yo. Uniform with Reader’s Reference 
Library. Half morocco, $2.50. g 

This book does not claim to be exhaustive. Its 

aim has been to tell everything that may be rea- 
sonably wanted about every place likely to be 
looked for. 


For ‘sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent direct by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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Peloubet’s 
Graded 
Quarterlics. 


EDITED BY 
Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
lrs. M1. G. KENNEDY. 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 


These superior Quarterlies are of 
determined merit and in every respect 
are the best Quarterlies published. 

They are used by schools who are 
seeking to adopt modern methods of 
teaching the Bible as being far in ad- 
vance of most denominational produc- 
tions. 


4 All Christian Workers 


@ 


are urged to send for free specimen 
copies and by close comparison form 
individual judgment as to their posi- 
tive merits in every best requirement. 


ADDRESS 
W. A. WILDE & CO., 
25 Bromfield Street, = Boston, [iass. 
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Our Leaders 


For Boys and Girls. 
The new vol- 


CHATTERBOX, 1894, ames? vie 


King of all children’s’annuals. Over 200 origival 
illustrations and 400 pages of choice reading matter. 
4to, boards. $1.25. 


THE BOY’S REVOLT. siscetarats'ot 


street arabs of 
New York. By JAMeEs OTIS, author of ‘JENNY 
WREN’S BOARDING House, We.” Illustrated. Square 
12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


ZIG-ZAG JOURNEYS IN. TH 


CITY, with excursions to the neighbor- 
ing Metropolis. y HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tone and other 
enyravings. 4to, in a handsome new style parti 
> cloth cover, especially designed. $2.0 
In this volume the reader is shown some of the 
wonders of the recent great world's fair at Chicago. 


LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL, 1894. 


Iilustrated stories and poems for the little ones, 
Edited by Oliver Optic. With 370 original illus- 
trations. 4to, cloth, with handsome cover. $1.75. 


DAN OF MILBROOK. A brightly 


written story 
of New England lite. By CHARLES CARLETON 
COFFIN, author of “ Boys oF 61,” etc. With eight 
full-page spirited illustrations from original designs 


by MERRILL. Large 12 no, cloth. $1.50. 


RUBY AT SCHOOL, fc!eiet: 


PAULL. Ilus- 
trated by JESSIE MCDERMOTT WALCOTT. 
cloth. 

A new volume, completing the popular ‘‘ Ruby 
and Ruthy”’ series. 


The above are for sale by booksellers generally, or 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
publisher , 


ESTES& LAURIAT, Boston. 
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American Messenger. 


(Monthly.) Enla‘ged. A favorite paper in 
many thousand homes. Single subscription, or 
papers addressed with the names of individual 
subscribers, 25 ets. a year; 5 copies to one ad- 
dress, $1; 20 copies, $3.50; 40 cupies, #6. Any 
number exceeding 40 at the latter rate, 


Tae C#ILD’s PAPER (Monthly). Ten 


copies, one year, to one address, $1; larger quan- 
tities at same rate, Single subscriptions, 20 cts. 


y 
MORNING LIGHT (Monthly). Double é 
sheet. Can be used asa semi-monuthly. Terms é@ 
same as Child’s Paper. @ 
APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes, 
in weekly parts; beautiful pictures and printed @ 
in large clear type: a chromo picture each qnar- é 
ter. Single copy, 50 ets. Tem or more copies, 
25 ets. each. @ 
Each of the above to one subscriber, $1 per 
year, postpaid. ‘ @ 
LIGHT AND LIFE. An eight-page 
monthly tract sold only to annual subscribers by 
the hundred. For 100 copies monthly, #2. @ 


Samples of Periodicals Sent Free. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
10 FAST 23adSTREET, NEW YORK. 
SOBVVVSVSKVSVOVVSVOVOS 
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FOUR NEW BIOGRAPHIES 


‘Mr, Froude has produced a masterly pic- 
ture of Erasmusand histimes. . . . Nocom- 
petent critic will fail to recognize in these 
lectures a virility of judgment, a vigor of 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ERASMUS 


By James A. Froude. 8vo0, $2.50. thought, and a skill of presentation emi- 
nently worthy of one of the greatest living 
writers of English.’’—London Times. 

* 
The great work accomplished by Mr. 
LIFE OF Brace, particularly in the Newsboys’ Lodg- 


ing-Houses which he founded, gives to his 
biography a peculiar interest. The volume 
reveals the story of his mental and spiritual 
as well as his external experience—his pri- 
vate life and intimate relationships and his 
views on moral and political questions. 


CHARLES LORING BRACE 


Chiefly told in his own letters. With 
Portraits. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘‘We have seldom seen so masterly and 
careful a criticism. We scarcely ever re- 
member to have come across an historian 
who combined the more critical faculty with 
the effusive and pictorial talent in such 
happy proportions. It is a remarkable and 
excellent book.’”’—London Sat. Review. 


LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI 


By Paul Sabatier. Translated by Louise 
Seymour Houghton. 8vo, $2.50. 


2 
70 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF DEAN STANLEY 


By R. E. Prothero and Dean Bradley. 
CHEAPER EDITION. Illustrated. 
8vo, 2 vols., $5.00. 


‘“¢It does not contain an uninteresting or 
unnecessary page. It is a noble record of 
one of the English Church’s noblest min- 
isters.”’—Advance, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave,, N.Y, 


IPAM 


The Christmas 
“Century. 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES AND POEMS, 6 COMPLETE 
STORIES, 25 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 
Interesting chapters in Prof. Sloane’s 
great historical work, pronounced 
by press and public the best life of 


NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON’S ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP, 
GARRISON LIFE, PERSONAL TRAITS, ETC. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


First American story, ““A Walking Delegate.” 


MARION CRAWFORD’S 
“‘Casa Braccio,” a stirring serial of Italian life. 
First chapters of a new novel, ‘“‘An 
Errant Wooing,” by 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
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THis magnificent Christmas number, sold everywhere, price 35 cents. New yearly subscribers 
who begin with this issue may have the November number (the first of the new volume) free 
on request. All booksellers and newsdealers take subscriptions,— $4.00,— or remittance may be 
| made to THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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On the Sunday School! Lessons. 


We announce with marked pleasure the issuance of 
the twenty-first annual volume of this unrivalled assist- 
ant to the correct study of the International Lessons. 
Its enormous sale the world over proves it is recog- 
nized as invaluable by all Christian workers who 
desire the clearest thought, exact knowledge, and 
superlative illustrations of the Scriptures. 


Price, Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 
For sale by booksellers everywhere. Send for free specimen pages. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., - 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. °K ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 
Fathers, 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth, 
8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, Ji—“Abide with 
us.” 18— Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing. 
100 copies of one number, 60 cents, postpaid; less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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Palestine in Pictures! 


. 


The publishers of Zhe Congregationalst, believing that the widespread interest excited in 
Bible lands among its constituency by Ze Congregationahst’s Oriental Tour, starting February 
next, warrants such an undertaking on their part, have contracted for the exclusive rights for 
the Congregational denomination of a most remarkable series of photographic reproductions of 
present day scenes in the Orient. This work will consist of 384 plates, 8in. x 1oin., each one 
accompanied by admirably written descriptive text, the latter prepared and edited by Bishop John 
H. Vincent and James W. Lee, D.D. Bishop Vincent has made two extended tours in the East, 
while Dr. Lee, in company with an expert photographic artist, spent the spring and summer of 
1894 in Palestine. All the pictures are therefore new and show the country as it is. 


The publishers of this paper are intimately acquainted with the ground thus covered by pencil and camera, and they do not hesitate to say that no 
series of views has ever been prepared approaching these for sympathetic appreciation of scene and circumstance, and for artistic skill in the selection of pic- 
turesque and unique points of view. The mechanical excellence of the series we can also vouch for. ; 


WE SHALL PUBLISH these views in Parts, beginning Friday, Dec. 7, 1894. There will 
be sixteen pictures in each part. The parts will be published every Friday thereafter, and the 
entire Series will be completed in twenty-four parts. 


There is great advantage in this portable form for the pictures. We would not adyise that the Series be permanently bound. In their present shape they 
are convenient for reference, can be easily handled, carried into the Sunday school class, or kept at one’s elbow for use at a moment’s notice. 


COST.—The price will be uniformly 10 cents per Part 40 sudscribers of The Congregationalist. 
Parts sent by mail, postpaid, or delivered at our office, 1 Somerset Street. Price to non-sub- 
scribers, 25 cents per Part. Remittances may be made in stamps or silver or by money order. 
A single Part, several Parts, or the whole Series may be ordered at one time. If the latter the paris 
will be sent weekly as issued. Cash must accompany every order. 


Earthly Footsteps of the Man of Galilee and the Journeys of His Apostles 


will be the title of this Series of photographic views, each accompanied by suitable descriptive text. 
It covers pictorially and in chronological order the events of the life of Christ and His apostles. 


By a remarkable coincidence—and this fact induced us to undertake the enterprise—it depicts the exact route of our Oriental Tour, in which the readers 
of the paper are so much interested and which they will follow for the next few months through the regular letters of our editor-in-chief, Dr. Dunning, and 
also in many cases by private correspondence from personal friends, 


WE SUGGEST THAT you send for our descriptive illustrated Itinerary of Zhe Congre- 
gationalist’s Oriental Tour (it costs 10 cents). With this in hand you will be able to follow, by the 
help of cur Pzctures in Palestine, almost every step of the party’s journey. 


FOOTSTEPS. Part 1. FOOTSTEPS. Part 2. FOOTSTEPS. Part 3. 
Published 7 December. Published 14 December. Published 21 December. 
Wo. 1. The Pilgrims. ‘ No. 1. Flowers of Palestine. No. 1. Cairo from Citadel. 
No. 2. Becta of the Birthplace of John the | no. 2, Interior, Church of Nativity. No. 2. Nilometer. 
No. 3. Nacnesth Frou the Esplanade of the Eng- No. 3. Altar in Church of Nativity. No. 3. Island of Rhoda. 
lish Orphanage. No. 4, Entrance to Grotto, Church of Nativity. No. 4. Drawing Water. 

Mo. 4. The Gardens of Shunem. No. 5. Place of Birth, Church of Nativity. No. 5. Grain Boats on the Nile. 
No. 5. The Tower of Jezreel. RA, No. 6. Mosque of Omar from the South. No. 6. Approach to Nile Bridge. 
ae ; at ins Lis 2 Slag Sk No. 7. Road to Bethlehem. No. 7. Road to Pyramids. 
No. 8. Part of our Caravan at Dothan. No. 8. Tomb of Rachel. , No. 8. Sphinx. 
No. 9. A Fence at Dothan. No. 9. Pools of Solomon. No. 9. Entrance to Temple of Sphinx. 
No.10. Flocks near the Pit into which Joseph was | No.10. Entrance to Garden of Virgin. No.10. Temple of Sphinx. 

_thrown by his Brethren. No. 11. Tree of the Virgin. No. 11. Pyramids. 
ma S Bite anes No. 12. Coffee House near Virgin’s Fountain. No.12. King’s Chamber. 
No NGM Garden of Nablons: No.13. Heliopolis and Obelisk. No.13. Site of Memphis. 
No.14. Mount Ebel. No. 14, A Threshing-Scene at Heliopolis. No. 14. Statue of Rameses Second, 
No. 15. Jerusalem from Scopus. No.15. Drawing water on Nile by Bedouin. No. 15. Garden of Museum. 
No. 16. Approaching BethJehem. No.16. The Virgin’s Fountain. No. 16. Upper Garden of Museum, 

Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES—“* EARTHLY FOOTSTEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTURES WITH DESCRIP- 
TIVE TEXT. TO BE PUBLISHED IN PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE, TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART, POSTPAID; TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS PER PART. ONE PART OR 
THE SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. FIRST PART ISSUED FRIDAY, 7 DEC., 1894, AND WEEKLY THERE- 
AFTER. THE SERIES COMPLETE IN 24 PARTS. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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A Beautiful Life. 
LUCY LARCOM. 


Life and Letters. Edited by Rev. D. D. 
ADDISON, who has done his work with 
great sympathy and skill, depicting Miss 
Larcom as student, worker, teacher and 
writer, and giving many very interesting 
letters to and from Phillips Brooks, Whit- 
tierand others. The book hasa very good 
portrait. $1 25. 


Delightful Books by Miss 
Larcom. 

As it is in Heaven. 

The Unseen Friend. 

At the Beautiful Gate. 
Three books, religious in subject, cheer- 
ful in tone, delightful to read, and of the 
finest quality every way. Tbe last is a 


book of exquisite religious lyrics. $1.00 
each; the set, $3.00. 
A New England Girlhood. 16mo, 


7 cents; Holiday Edition, $1.25. 
A delightful account of Miss Larcom’s 
childhood aud youth. 

Poems. Household Edition. With por- 
trait and illustrations. 12mo, $150; full 
gilt, $2.00; half calf, $3.00; levant or tree 
calt, $4.50. 

Childhood Songs.  [!lustrated, $1,00. 


Breathings of the Better Life. Sev- 
enth Edition. 18mo, $1.25; half calf, 
$2.50. 


Beckonings for Every Day. A Calen- 
dar of Thought. Sixth Edition. 16mo, 
$1.00. 

Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditionul kines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Situation Wanted.—A Christian young lady, com- 

etent dressmaker, desires at once position in Christian 
family as companion or nurse for einenly lady. A happy 
home the chiet object. Southern climate preferred. 
Best references. (Miss) M. Ackerly, Patchogue, N. Y. 


An Evening in Hawaii.—Calcium Light Lecture 
up to date, Interesting and instructive. A few more 
engagements for January, February and March, Lantern 
outfit (new) for sale. Address Rev. F. H. Palmer, 50 
Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 


_ Wanted.—Young pastor wishes charge where there 
is scope for work among men and factory hands. No 
high toned church need apply. Address **T. ¥.,’’ care 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS! 


_ See review of Dr. Dunning’s “ Congregationalists 
in America” in The Critic of December 15—and then 
read this 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


_To any Congregational Minister not on our list 
since 1893 we will,on receipt of one dollar (one-third 
of regular subscription price) send The Critic from 
31 December, 1894 to 31 December, 1895. 


“You may certainly publish any words which I have 
heretofore written in commendation of The Critic, and 
add to them, if you wish, that my reading of it since 
they were written has only hightened my esteem of 
. its attractiveness and value. May it reach that ever 

larger success and influence which it deserves. 


“March, 1893, RICHARD S. STORRS.” 
Address nf 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER. 


in. '_ For Social Meetings: 
Christian Endeayor Hymns, - $30 per 100 
For Revival Meetings: 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100 


For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday Schools: 
Select Songs No. 2, - - Cloth, $40 per 100 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 Kast 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


aya Sunday School Entertainment! 
Agrand ideafor it. Our book for 
ae. explains. Send for itnow! 


& P. B. Myers, 85 John St., N.Y. 


STAMMERING CURED. 


83 Days’ Trial Free. 


Address A. O. THAYER, 205 Holland St., 
W. Somerville, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalrst, 1849. 


CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 


Paragraphs 859 
The Beginnings of Congregationalism 860 
The Religious versus the Secular Press 860 
What Our “ Usage iu Ordination” Really Means 860 
Have College Faculties the Nerve to Act? 861 
What Answers to Your Prayers Have Impressed 
You Most? 861 
How Would You Answer Him? 870 
Lost Manuscripts 881 
Week in Review 861 
In Briet 863 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
New York 864 
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FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Ledited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


In 1895 


Sv. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Stories,’’ more 
“‘ Brownies,'’ E. S. Brooks's story 
life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
etc , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can givea boy or girl. 


A Subscription 


makes the best possible Christmas 
gift. On and after the issue of 
December number we will sive 
November number free to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00. 


The Christmas 
N um ber, Sold every- 


where, 25 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itself, 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 


PDR RRO 


3 The Bound Vol- 
containing the num- 

ume, bers of the past 

year,—more than Iooo pages and 


nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 
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A New Ballad 
By Sir Arthur Sullivan 


The full piano score of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new ballad, 
“Bid Me at Least Good-Bye,” with words by Sydney 
Grundy, is published exclusively in the Christmas issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Written for this magazine by Sir Arthur Sullivan 


Mr. De Koven’s New Song 


One of the best ever written by the composer 
of “Robin Hood,” has also been’ secured 
by Tue Lapies’ Home Journat and will be 
given complete in an early issue. 


Christmas Issue on All Stands: Ten Cents 
Send One Dollar for a Whole Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Volume LXXIX 


W ALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to the Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 


THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 


ONE YBAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 

One old subscription and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Club of five, one at least being a new subscription, $10.00. 


We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. (jv send tre 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *& 


Eighth Annual Issue for 1895. 
Daily Readings, Prayer Meeting 
Topics, the most valuable features 
of last year, and many additions, 
|| which will make the Handbook of 
1895 more useful than ever before. 
Probably a majority of the Con- 
gregational churches of the 
United States wi!l use the Hand- 
book and its prayer meeting top- 
ics during 1895. ORDER NOW. 


100 copies, $1.25, postpaid ; 4 cents per copy. 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *% 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 2, of 1st Series, Forefathers’ Day Service. 
No. 16, National Service. No. 3, Christmas, No. 4. 
New Year. No. 21 of 2d Series, ‘‘I1 Am.’’ No. 22, 
“| Am the Bread of Life.’’ No. 23, ‘‘I Am the 
Light of the World.’’ Eleven other eventide serv- 
ices ready. 


HE passing year has borne away 

with it a large company of those 
whose names have long been prom- 

inent in the ranks of teaching, oratory and 
literature. Their names will quickly disap- 
pear from the newspapers to be embalmed 
in histories and memoirs. Their writings 
are already-being superseded. The great 
learning of men like Scbaff, McCosh and 
Shedd is in large degree of permanent 
value only as stepping-stones on which 
others may climb to hights where they 
will be conspicuous for a little time. But 
the tender tributes to these men from those 
who lived nearest to them stir our blood 
and quicken our pulses. Their supreme 
devotion to our Lord Jesus Christ, their 
enthusiasm for truth, for the institutions 
where they labored, and especially for the 
men and women whose characters they 
sought to mold into His likeness, have left 
impressions that will not pass away. And 


where’ one has spoken grateful words of 


them, a thousand busy workers feel their 
uplifting, holy influence. After all, it is 
Christly character, simple in its integrity 
and warm in its devotion, whose power 
abides and whose memory is enshrined in 
loving hearts. That is not monopolized by 
wealth or learning. Whoever lives near to 
God and has a sincere reverence for men 
because of their possibilities of likeness to 
Him will be loved and tenderly remembered 
when he has gone, will continue to inspire 
other lives, even of those who did not know 
him, will be immortal here and in the 
world beyond. 


Boston Thursday 13 December 1894 


Christian Endeavorers are already herald- 
ing the advance of the great army which is 
to march on Boston next July. The com- 
mittee of arrangements entertained about 
100 business men and ministers of the city 
with a banquet at the Parker House last 
Thursday evening to consult how to make 
the coming convention the greatest possi- 
ble success. Its relation to the city, the 
churches, the State, the press and business 
men was discussed in brief addresses by 
S. B. Capen, presiding, J. W. Baer, William 
Shaw, Rey. Messrs. Smith Baker, Nebemiah 
Boynton, Lawrence Phelps, J. L. Hill and 
others. Those present were earnestly. re- 
minded of the spiritual impression made on 
other cities where the convention has met, 
and of the Christian enthusiasm which so 
many thousands of young men and women 
bring with them and leave behind them. 
There is no doubt that, notwithstanding all 
the talk about the convention beforehand, 
Boston will be surprised at its numbers, 
will surprise itself by the enthusiasm of its 
welcome and will'record the meeting as one 
of the most important historic experiences 
in its annals. We pray for the blessing of 
God on the great army of Christian youth 
who are coming and on the city which is to 
receive them. 


One wholesome result of the hard times, 
which necessitated prompt and united ac- 
tion last winter in behalf of the needy, is 
the organization in New York City of the 
Federation of East Side Workers. There 
are half a million persons in lower New 
York who are dependent, in varying de- 
grees, upon the kind services of church and 
charitable organizations, and the value of 
concentrating their efforts can hardly be 
overestimated. Protestants, Catholics and 
Hebrews will work together, all differences 
of creed being subordinated to the one pur- 
pose of ameliorating the condition of the 
‘submerged tenth.’’ The plan includes at- 
tention to sanitation, lectures on the care 
of the home, training of children, duties of 
citizens, etc., and especially the develop- 
ment of the individual toward self-help. 
The experience of last winter demonstrated 
the possibility of all these bodies working 
harmoniously for a common end and the 
federation may well be regarded as an im- 
portant sociological movement of the times. 
It illustrates the principle we had in mind 
last week in deprecating exclusive, or even 
partial, administration by the church of 
measures for social regeneration, Her 
province is mainly spiritual, but this would 
not hinder wise co-operation with a federa- 
tion of this character. 


We believe that the churches should aid 
young men of promise who need aid in 
preparation for the gospel ministry. But 
we do not believe young men can afford to 
receive contributions from the churches 
unless compelled by necessity, and we fear 
that the number of beneficiaries is larger 
than it should be. McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary issues a special appeal for 
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funds, stating that, of its 202 students, 150 
depend on such help. We understand that 
the large majority of the students at Ando- 
ver receive aid from the Education Society, 
and we presume the case is the same in our 
other seminaries. With room rent and tui- 
tion free, we are sure no self-respecting 
young man who has other resources will 
fall back on the churches for further sup- 
port. 


It is a singular fact that the exiled Rus- 
sian Jews of our American cities are throng- 
ing the Russian consulates in order to swear 
allegiance to the new Czar Nicholas. One 
would think they would be glad to sever 
all relations with a government which had 
driven them out and practically confiscated 
their property. The explanation is to be 
found, we suppose, partly in prudence and 
partly in a genuine homesickness. They 
have been accustomed all their lives to the 
dictatorial oversight of the police and 
know how important it is that there should 
be no record against them in the books they 
keep. If they should ever return, they wish 
to be able to show that they were loyal 
Russians eveninexile. Moreover, there has 
been very little in their experience of West- 
ern Europe and America to make them wish 
to stay. Hurried from train to steamer, 
shown at every point that their presence was 
unwelcome, huddled together in cramped 
quarters of our cities, without knowledge 
of our language or acquaintance with our 
laws, forced into the sweat shops to earn 
their bread in a time of business depression 
and industrial distress, cheated and brow- 
beaten by petty officials, they have not 
found America a paradise for the oppressed. 
Probably it is true, as the Jewish Messenger 
suggests, that ‘‘if the czar initiated whole- 
some reforms and placed his Jewish subjects 
on an equality with other creeds, the steam- 
ship accommodations would be inadequate 
to hold the throngs of Russians who would 
be eager to return to the land that they 
claimed was so intolerant and cruel.’’ 


All signs point to a yearning desire for 
recognition from and reunion with the 
Church of Rome on the part of many leaders 
of the Church of England, which will not 
stop short of considerable sacrifices to ac- 
complish its purpose. An Italian cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News, the 
most influential of the Liberal papers, re- 
cently wrote: ‘It is positively asserted 
here that a commission of dignitaries of 
the Anglican Church will shortly arrive in 
Rome to confer with the Pope on the return . 
of religious unity.” Whether this assertion 
be true or not, the significance of the matter 
is in the fact that such an announcement 
seems to have been received without protest 
or denial. In the interest of clear thinking 
it might be well to have the results of such 
a conference, and, if the Church of England 
is ready to deny its whole history since the 
Reformation and accept the Italian suprem- 
acy, we cannot deny that this is the logical 
ending of its present trend of thought, 
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There is no fixed halting place between the 
universal and inalienable priesthood of all 
believers, and the universal priesthood of 
that one man who claims to inherit the 
place and function of Christ in the world. 
a Steed Sly 
THE BEGINNINGS OF OONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 


Our denominational number, Nov. 29, has 
called forth a multitude of responses, show- 
ing that Congregationalists appreciate and 
honor their history. If we have this year 
called attention more than -usual to that 
‘history, it is because the expanding work 
of our churches and the new problems they 
are summoned to face more than ever call 
for a clear understanding of the sources 
from which they sprang and the principles 
on which they are founded. We believe 
that pastors ought especially to take advan- 
tage of the coming of Forefathers’ Day to 
inspire new interest in our denominational 
history, new enthusiasm for its principles 
and new admiration for its heroes. 

The article by Mr. Johnson this week will 
help our readers to realize the small be- 
ginnings of Congregationalism and to recall 
the noble characters which have given last- 
ing renown to obscure villages. Scrooby, 
Bawtry, Austerfield, Gainsborough and Bos- 
ton in England, though they are little, like 
Bethlehem among the thousands of Judah, 
have constantly grown in fame because out 
of them have come leaders in the Congrega- 
tional Israel, and still more because these 
leaders declare principles of loyalty to God, 
individual liberty and Christian fellowship 
of the highest value in building our repub- 
lic and in establishing within it the king- 
dom of God. Plymouth is also little among 
the thousands of New England, but the 
principles which there entered the new 
world have preserved to this day American 
freedom and have given stability to Ameri- 
can institutions. Let Forefathers’ Day be 
honored in thousands of villages and towns 
by dwelling on the fact that in them also the 
Pilgrim spirit has witnessed to faith in God 
and has stood for liberty and love to men. 

Times change, but truth abides. What 
our fathers contended and suffered for at 
Scrooby and Leyden and Plymouth and in 
the wilderness of New England is today 
more necessary than ever before to the 
Maintenance of a free government. with 
righteous principles. We are in danger of 
forgetting at what cost our religious and 
political freedom was bought. Many lead- 
ers are coming into our churches who have 
not learned the great lessons of Congrega- 
tional history. 

Personal accountability to God, the right 
of each individual to worship Him accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, 
the equality of all Christians under Christ, 
their only Master, the necessity of personal 
repentance and individual consecration in 
order to receive through His grace the for- 
giveness of sins and to have fellowship 
with Him—these truths, in defense of 
which Congregationalists came out from 
the Church of England and from England 
itself to found new churches and a new 
nation, are especially fit themes for pulpit 
and platform and prayer meeting at this 
season. And the picture of the Mayflower 
in Plymouth harbor and of those sturdy 
men and women setting foot on those bleak 
shores in the winter snows will help us to 
realize afresh what principles we hold and 
what they have wrought through the lives 
of our fathers, 
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[tis encouraging to know that in thou- 
sands of our churches and in scores of our 
Congregational clubs next week Pilgrim 
songs will be sung in the old Pilgrim spirit 
and Pilgrim deeds will be recounted to 
inspire the present generation to emulate 
them, and so to make Congregationalism of 
nobler service to our country and of greater 
power to lead men to do worthy homage to 
God. 


THE RELIGIOUS VERSUS THE SEOU- 
LAR PRESS. 

The Springfield Republican and the Bos- 
ton Herald think that religious newspa- 
pers are declining in influence because 
secular daily and Sunday papers are taking 
their places, and remark that those have suf- 
fered least which have made their secular 
features most prominent. If this be true, 
it bodes ill to our land. If interest in re- 
ligious life and progress is being supplanted 
by interest in secular affairs, that means a 
lower moral tone, less ground for confi- 
dence in doing business, less noble motives 
for living. Self-interest alone would note 
such a tendency with regret and fear. 
There is no doubt a strong tendency to de- 
press religious beneath secular affairs. The 
Sunday newspaper greatly strengthens that 
tendency. Mr. R. H. Dana, in an address 
before the Episcopal Church Congress in 
Boston, said that he had examined twenty- 
one Sunday papers published in our prin- 
cipal cities and had found in only two of 
them any really religious reading. But he 
said ‘‘there was an accumulation of hor- 
rors, crimes, scandals, a certain belittling 
of subjects, as if to bring them down to 
inferior minds, a method not very flattering 
to the reader.”’ 

Dr. George H. Hepworth, in the introduc- 
tion to a volume of sermons he has pub- 
lished in the Sunday edition of the New 
York Herald, gives the estimate of the 
value of religious reading by a represénta- 
tive editor. Mr. Bennett, in deciding to 
have a religious topic discussed in his 
paper, remarked that ‘‘religion is worth 
as much as the tariff or any other political 
issue.’ If it is worth no more than that 
it cannot be expected to occupy permanently 
in most minds a very large place, and 
religious reading cannot have a wide cir- 
culation. 

Yet we do not believe the religious press 
is declining in influence. It is no doubt 
true that people care less than they once 
did about sectarian quarrels. They are 
also less interested in doctrinal controver- 
sies. But they want no less the words 
of truth and cheer that strengthen faith 
in God and brighten the home, and hal- 
low the Lord’s Day and uplift the heart; 
that bring Christians into closer commun- 
ion with one another, and give them cour- 
age to work together for the salvation of 
the world, and tell them of the triumphs of 
the Holy Spirit in changing the lives of 
men in every nation; and that interpret 
the events of daily life in their relation to 
the advancement of the kingdom of God. 

Many of the secular papers, we are 
thankful to say, are recognizing and re- 
sponding to these demands of their readers 
more than ever before and more in this 
country thanin any other. Religious news- 
papers also are spurred by their competition 
to a broader outlook, a larger charity and 
to greater enterprise. They will hold and 
enlarge their influence only by meeting the 
greater wants of their constituents. But 
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those which have steadfast confidence in 
the religious aspirations and faith of Chris- 
tian readers are finding encouraging re- 
sponse to their efforts. Religious journal- 
ism requires greater abilities and greater 
toil than ever before. But its opportunities 
more than keep pace with its requirements. 


WHAT OUR “USAGE IN ORDINA- 
TION” REALLY MEANS. 

Various misconceptions as to the deci- 
sion of Judge Bolster in the case of Mr. 
Wriston, who was convicted of solemnizing 
matrimony without legal right to do so, 
require us to return to the subject. 

In September, 1892, an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, called by the Beachmont church, re- 
fused to ordain Mr. Wriston. Two months 
afterward that church voted, at the close 
of a prayer meeting and without previous 
notice of the business, to ‘‘ authorize and 
empower’’ Mr. Wriston ‘‘to perform all 
the duties of an ordained minister,’’ but it 
did not proceed to ordain him. He has not 
been reported by the church, our minutes 
show, as an ordained minister, but specifi- 
cally as a licentiate, and as such also he 
has been regularly reported by the minis- 
terial association which licensed him. This 
license was given a mouth after the coun- 
cil refused to ordain him, and it was re- 
newed, on his written application, ten 
months after the church vote alleged to 
have made him an ordained minister. It is 
worthy of note, also, that Mr. Wriston at a 
still later period requested the church to 
call a council for his ordination, to which 
the church consented, but on account of 
some disagreement as to method the mat- 
ter was dropped. 

The statutes of Massachusetts give the 
right to solemnize marriages to a minister 
“ordained according to the usage of his 
denomination.’’ The only question in court 
was whether Mr. Wriston, being a Congre- 
gationalist, was, by the vote of the church 
to which we have referred, ‘‘ordained ac- 
cording to the usage of his denomination.”’ 
This was the question, simply a question 
of ‘‘usage,’’ upon which Judge Bolster was 
to pass. It was a question of ‘‘usage”’ 
purely, and not one of theory. It was to be 
settled by evidence upon a question of fact. 

We need not allege the apparent opinion 
of Mr. Wriston himself, as seen in his 
action regarding his license, nor that of 
his church in continuing to report him 
purely as a licentiate, nor the fact that in 
all their publications our churches have’ 
never recognized him as anything but a’ 
licentiate. The vote of the church itself 
is easily explained by its desire to have him 
administer the sacraments, and thus obviate 
the necessity of obtaining a minister spe- 
cially at every communion. The church 
could authorize him to do this much, al- 
though it is not orderly except in case of 
necessity, and no such vote could have any 
effect to give him any authority, ecclesiasti- 
cal or legal, outside of his own church. 

Five witnesses testified as to our ‘‘ usage ”’ 
in ordination. Two of these were called by 
the prosecution and three by the defense. 
Two of these ministers had been more than 
forty years in service. Two questions 
were asked each witness: (1) ‘‘Have you 
ever known of any person being ordained in 
our denomination without the ‘laying on 
of hands’?”? (2) ‘‘Have you ever known 
an instance in which a Congregational 
church ordained its pastor without the con- 
currence and instrumentality of a council 
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of churches?’’ To each of these questions 
all the witnesses answered in the negative. 
These unanimous answers, coming from 
men of wide experience, several of whom 
are in eminent official positions, make it 
clear that no intelligent and honest judge 
could give any other decision than that 
given by Judge Bolster as to the “ usage”’ 
of our denomination in ordaining ministers. 
The judge was deciding purely a question 
of such “ usage.”’ 

If books had been admissible, Buck’s 
Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law would 
have had great force. | 
member of the Suffolk bar, had made, as 
his work shows, a thorough study of all 
legal decisions and of Congregational prac- 
tice. He says [p. 97]: ‘‘In the Congrega- 
tional churches, the ordaining of ministers 
belongs by usage to ecclesiastical councils, 
though it has been exercised in some in- 
stances by ministerial associations, under 
protest, however.’’ The ‘usage’? was well 
settled, therefore, thirty years ago, when he 
wrote, and his work covered also the his- 
tory of our denomination far back. We 
could readily show that this ‘‘ usage’’ has 
been thoroughly settled for at least two 
hundred years. 

We are now prepared to see the exact 
character of Judge Bolster’s decision. We 
are also forced to see why an appeal to a 
higher court was not made. All our read- 
ers know what the ‘‘usage’’ is, and all that 
the statutes have in mind is our ‘‘ usage.” 

Our Unitarian brethren have taken much 
interest in this case, and, while astonish- 
ingly mistaken as to its details, have under- 
taken to declare the Congregational law for 
our denomination. We must kindly sug- 
gest that we take neither our polity nor our 
doctrine from a body other than our own. 
That for obvious reasons, found in their 
gradual and somewhat silent change of doc- 
trine, those churches did not relish the old 
practice of examination of candidates by 
councils and, in the early part of this cen- 
tury, drew away from it, does not require 
us to abandon ancient usage, 

We are led, however, to this restatement 
of the case chiefly by a letter from an emi- 
nent Congregational minister, who has evi- 
dently seen misleading statements as to the 
judge’s decision. He quotes the decision 
to be that ‘‘a man is not a Congregational 
minister unless he has been ordained to that 
office by a council according to the usage of 
our denomination.’’ He wishes to know 
the status of one or two men ordained by 
ministerial associations; of President Wool- 
sey, ordained by the clerical members of 
the corporation of Yale College, and of 
ministers coming to us from other denomi- 
nations which do not ordain by council. 

We think it will be seen that the state- 
ment which he quotes was not the decision 
of the judge. The decision simply was in 
reference to qualifications for solemnizing 
matrimony in Massachusetts, and it was 
_based upon a distinct statute. It was not 
deciding who is a Congregational minister, 
nor what kind of ordination in another 
denomination of a man afterward received 
‘into our fellowship is necessary, but whether 
this particular Congregationalist, alleged 
to have been ordained within our denomi- 
nation, had been ordained according to its 
¢usage.’? Nor do we suppose that if any 
man, ordained in some informal way, had 
‘been afterwards received by our churches 
into full ministerial fellowship, and the 
original inadequacy thus removed, the 
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question could ever have got a standing in 
court, 

As to ordination by some ministerial as- 
sociation, it is undoubtedly a violation of 
Congregational principles. In no sense do 
these associations represent the churches, 
and they have no right to usurp the author- 
ity which belongs to the churches. To 
allow that ministers ordain ministers, with- 
out regard to churches or church fellowship, 
is to assume the priestly character of the 
ministry, a character to be handed down 
from minister to minister. Against this 
theory our churches have always rebelled. 
If ministers are to ordain, it would be 
better to have ordination by the minister 
known as bishop of a diocese. 

Any abnormal ordination may be remedied 
by some act of the churches admitting the 
man into fellowship. We presume that the 
act of the clerical members of the Yale cor- 
poration (who are not even a ministerial 
association) in assuming to ordain a man to 
be a Congregational minister was so sublime 
a piece of impudence as to be condoned 
only by reason of the eminence of the men 
concerned in the transaction. As to those 
coming from other denominations, the 
judge’s decision had no bearing whatever. 
When we receive ministers from other de- 
nominations we never go behind the fact of 
their standing as ordained ministers in 
their own body. We simply say that when 
we, in our body, ordain a man we do it ac- 
cording to our own ‘‘ usage.’’ 


HAVE OOLLEGE FAQULTIES THE 
NERVE TO AOT? 


The credit of first acting in the necessary 
movement against ‘‘ barbarics,’’ which col- 
lege faculties must initiate if they are to 
deserve the confidence of parents and the 
respect of their fellow-mortals, belongs to 
a Roman Catholic institution, Georgetown 
College, District of Columbia. The students 
of that institution have been forbidden to 
play with other teams, whether collegiate 
or not, until the game has been so radically 
altered as to preclude, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, all danger of serious casualties, 
Professor Mead, in his article on Barbarics 
inthe Independent, does not exaggerate the 
situation at all. Nor is it pleasant to find 
Paul Bourget, in his study of our national 
life—Outre Mer—saying that in our amuse- 
ments we are very brutal, and proving his 
contention by a description of the ’93 Har- 
vard University football game, and a series 
of boxing contests which, under the auspices 
of an ‘‘ athletic club,’’ he witnessed in the 
national capital. Concerning the game of 
football he saw, which was tame compared 
with the recent one, at Springfield, M. 
Bourget says: ‘‘ The brutality with which 
they seize the bearer of the ball is impossible 
to imagine without having witnessed it.” 

Prof. John Bascom of Williams College, 
in his admirable letter in the Springfield 
Republican, sums up the whole matter thus: 

But the objection above all objections is the 
moral one. This objection is not merely that 
these games are constantly sinking into plain 
brutality, are giving rise incidentally to gam- 
bling and to debauch, that their instinctive 
affiliations are downward, but the farther and 
graver objection, that they inevitably destroy 
in the minds of the young—and that, too, in 
our colleges, to which we are looking for 
strength—the true moral proportions of events. 
Things trivial are made great, and this means 
that things great become trivial. No temper 
is more difficult to manage or opposes a more 
invincible obstacle to the serious and pro- 
gressive work of life than that which is ab- 


sorbed in exciting and artificial events. This 
is the sporting temper, and it presents an in- 
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superable barrier to sound thought. This 
vice once fastened on our college life will 
work inconceivable mischief. The vision of 
the mind, one’s estimate of good, the feelings 
of the heart will all be distorted and turned 
out of their proper channels. 


WHAT ANSWERS TO YOUR PRAYERS 
HAVE IMPRESSED YOU MOST? ~ 


As we look back over the years, few or 
many, since we began to pray intelligently 
there can be few, if any, who are not con- 
scious of having had some prayers answered 
impressively. But responses to such an in- 
quiry as that above are sure to be different. 
Some will reply at once—The answers which 
have been most striking in themselves. 
They have in mind unique experiences, 
such as that of one who, having fallen over- 
board several miles from land and having 
discovered that his boat was being blown 
away from him faster than he could swim 
toward it, prayed for help and found that 
the breeze ceased until after he had caught 
and clambered into his boat. 

Others will reply—Those which, whether 
striking in themselves or not, came in the 
moral crises of our lives. They recall per- 
haps some increase in the intensity of right- 
eous purpose, some sudden clarification of 
puzzled judgment, at a supreme moment 
when, face to face with grave issues, aware 
that the characters of their entire careers 
was at stake, yet utterly in the dark as to 
the path of duty, they have turned for light 
to God in prayer as their only resource, and 
not in vain. 

Others again will reply—Those which 
have made our lives most broadly and 
richly fruitful. Some answers to prayer 
have seemed to open our way to the hearts 
of our fellow men and women in an unusual 
degree. They have come in the form of 
new opportunities, new allies and support- 
ers, additions to our pecuniary resources, 
or any one of many other forms. They 
have enabled us to be of larger and more 
lasting use than ever had been possible to 
us before. And yet others will say—Those 
which have revealed God to us most fully. 
Sometimes the answers to our prayers have 
come chiefly in the quickening of our sense 
of the divine presence, interest, care and 
love for us individually. We have seemed 
to feel the very heart-beats of our Heavenly 
Father. We have gained new conceptions 
of His nature and character which have en- 
nobled and enriched us for all time, and 
which haye remained with us, sweet inspira- 
tions to everything good and holy. These 
have been answers to prayer which have 
changed our lives. 

Happy are they—and they are many, too 
—whose responses to such a question in- 
clude all of these specific replies. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Under a new name, but with the old 
malign, grasping purpose, the lottery that 
once had its headquarters and drawings in. 
New Orleans now probably plunders the 
people quite as much as it used to. To be 
sure, it nominally has its headquarters in a 
Central American state, but Tampa, Fla., 
is the real center. While it has been shut 
out from the mails, nevertheless it is using 
them somewhat, but is relying chiefly upon 
the express companies for the transporta- 
tion of its literature and its revenue. Sen- 
ator Hoar drafted a bill last year which 
struck squarely at this new aspect of the 
evil. It passed the Senate, went to the 
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House, there felt the influence of the lot- 
tery lobby, and when Congress adjourned 
the bill not only was not passed but it was 
lef; on the calendar in a place not calcu- 
lated to give it speedy hearing at this 
session of Congress. Hon. Case Broderick 
of Kansas, who has charge of the bill now, 
is heartily in favor of the law, but the five 
men in the House who now can do most to 
help on the reform are Speaker Crisp and 
Messrs. Catchings of Mississippi, Outh- 
waite of Ohio, Reed of Maine and Burrows 
of Michigan of the committee on rules, and 
if they are made to understand by a shower 
of letters and petitions that the honest peo- 
ple of the country insist that the measure 
shall have a fair chance, then it is safe to 
presume that after an open debate, and on 
a yea and nay vote, the lottery will be 
defeated. 


Our Washington ‘correspondent outlines 
the situation there politically. Financially 
speaking, the treasury already begins to see 
the flow of gold Europeward, and the futil- 
ity of our present policy again becomes ap- 
parent. The appearance of Secretary Car- 
lisle and Comptroller Eckels before the 
House committee on banking, and their 
cross examination on the details of their 
new banking schemes, is an act to be com- 
mended heartily. It is a proceeding that 
should become customary. It benefits all 
concerned, President Cleveland once more 
has done admirable service to the nation and 
the cause of reform of the public service 
by adding to the list of places exempt from 
the greed of the spoilsmen 150 employés of 
the Interior Department’s geological survey. 
This insures that places demanding men 
educated in scientific and technical schools 
will be filled hereafter by those who have 
secured their places through merit proved 
after competitive examination, The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, though 
not unanimous, affirms the constitutionality 
of Massachusetts’s law excluding oleomar- 
garine from the State. The decision over- 
rules in part the famous ‘original pack- 
age’’ decision, and denies the interpreta- 
tion of the interstate commerce law which 
makes it superior to the right of a State to 
exclude objectionable products. 


The result of the municipal elections in 
New England cities during the past fort- 
night have on the whole favored the best 
interests of the cities and their citizens. In 
New Haven, Ct., there was a large increase 
in the ‘‘no license’’ vote, and that venerable 
eity is stirred as it has not been in many 
years. Startling disclosures of rottenness 
in high places are promised soon, and it is 
hoped that ere long that seat of a great uni- 
versity-will be a safer place for the student 
body than it has been during the past decade. 
Twenty Massachusetts cities voted on the 
4th. Pittsfield swung into the license col- 
umn and Haverhill out of it. Thirteen 
cities voted for license and seven against it. 
Somerville elected as mayor, for his fourth 
term, an excellent Congregationalist, Hon. 
W. H. Hodgkins. Fall River changed its 
rulers for the better, and generally speaking 
the candidates elected represent a purer 
type of manhood and stronger devotion to 
the early New England ideals of govern- 
ment. Some of thisis due to the awakening 
of churches and church members to their 
duties as citizens, some of it to the organ- 
ized opposition of secret societies and some 
of it to the short-sightedness of the vicious 
—their unconcealed greed for office defeat- 
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ing their ambition by its very audacity. 
The clergymen of Boston and Cambridge 
and the cities which voted on the 11th were 
unusually outspoken in their advice to the 
voters, some exceeding their rights and 
duty, but most of them keeping near to that 
border line of just discrimination between 
abuse and use of the pulpit as a place for 
vote winning. 


The meeting of the National Municipal 
League, in Minneapolis, has had no such 
body of representative men in attendance 
as gathered in Philadelphia last January, 
but a sufficient number of eminent men 
have been present to give weight to the dis- 
cussions and proceedings, and the attend- 
ance of city officials and municipal. re- 
formers in the cities and towns of the 
Northwest has been so large that the bene- 
ficial results to that section from tbe meet- 
ing must be very perceptible during the 
coming year. Next week we shall publish 
a report of this meeting and add comments 
that are now impossible, owing to meager 
press reports. The New York Chamber of 
Commerce, realizing the facts which justify 
a growing feeling of confidence among the 
police officials and politicians of the city 
that the influence of Mr. Platt and his 
legislature will not permit the Lexow com- 
mittee to proceed much longer or further in 
its work of investigation, has come out 
openly and declared itself utterly opposed 
to any such suppression. So this influen- 
tial body will lead in the next fight, namely 
the effort to neutralize the influence of the 
man—anrd his allies—whom Dr, Parkhurst 
has described as more dangerous than Mr. 
Croker. Father Ducey has attended the 
sittings of the Lexow committee and lis- 
tened to the additional proof of the venality 
and brutality of the judiciary and police. 
Boston has begun to get a glimpse of the 
facts which have justified the charges re- 
cently uttered by the Municipal League. 
The decision of the police commissioners 
has not been given yet, but the force of 
the testimony of the ignorant, timid, fear- 
ful Jews of the city, regarding the two offi- 
cers alleged to have received tribute money, 
has not been broken by any cross examina- 
tion or testimony introduced to prove the 
integrity of officers. 


John Burns, M. P., the eminent English 
legislator, member of the London County 
Council, and the idol of the radical masses 
of Great Britain, is in Denver, Col., 
this week, attending the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor. His advice to that important body 
it is now too early for us to report, but his 
speeches in New York City have been a pe- 
culiar combination of radicalism and con- 
servatism, quite in keeping with his record 
in London. He comes to this country to 
study as well as to teach. His duties as 
legislator and administrator of great British 
interests naturally lead him to desire to 
study social conditions in this country and 
our methods of administrating city affairs, 
of dispensing relief, guarding and reform- 
ing prisoners, etc. Moreover, he has come 
with a purpose to carefully study our na- 
tional and State labor bureaus. Hence, 
after he finishes his important work as the 
bearer of fraternal greetings, he will be seen 
and heard in our great cities. So far as he 
has investigated some aspects of lifein New 
York City his conclusions are not compli- 
mentary to us, 
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The new treaty with Japan has gone to 
the Senate for its approval. The treaty 
with China, which the Senate indorsed last 
August, has been ratified and the formali- 
ties concluded by the representatives of 
either government. It will remain in force 
ten years, and unless six months before 
that time notice of its final termination 
shall be given by either party it will con- 
tinue another decade. It isto be hoped that 
we will conform to its provisions more faith- 
fully than we did to the pledges we made 
in the preceding treaty. Only those Chinese 
laborers who have wives, children or parents 
in the United States, or have assets or liabil- 
ities to the amount of $1,000 in the United 
States, are allowed to return to or enter the 
United States, and then only if they have 
complied with rigid registration require- 
ments before leaving the United States. 
Even Chinese subjects of a higher grade— 
such as officials, teachers, students, tourists 
—can only enter the United States by pro- 
ducing a consular certificate, and to no 
Chinaman will we grant citizenship. We 
do, however, pledge to all Chinese the pro- 
tection of person and property that is given 
to citizens of the most favored nations, and 
all skilled and unskilled American laborers 
residing in China must comply with any 
registration law which China may enact. 
Our government also is bound to report to 
China the name, age and occupation of all 
citizens of the United States, including 
missionaries, within and without the treaty 
ports of China. 


Japan, very properly, has decided that 
not until China sends a duly accredited 
ambassador empowered to act—and bind 
by his acts—will she cease to be militant 
or consider any propositions of peace that 
China may make. No startling episode 
marks the course of the conflict since we 
last wrote. A new treaty with Italy has 
just been signed; and Japan has found it 
necessary to display force again in Korea in 
order to impress upon the officials at Seoul 
that Japan really means to reconstruct 
and purge the Korean administration of in- 
ternal affairs. The United States Senate 
was peremptory in its demand upon the 
State Department for full informaticn re- 
specting the instructions which led to the 
surrender of the Japanese spies, and it will 
be well worth noting carefully just what 
sort of an answer the State Department 
gives. 


The demand of the Senate for the publi 
cation of Admiral Walker’s report upon 
Hawaiian affairs also has significance, 
since it reveals the determination of the 
people to get at all the facts, even if such a 
pursuit of knowledge reveals the incapaeity 
of our State Department. Admiral Walker - 
may or may not have had to suffer for his 
report, but its character only confirms the 
public’s former opinion of his ability and 
stalwart Americanism, and if any suffer by 
its publication they are those who tried to 
suppress it, who, in turn, are those who 
have shaped our recent policy toward Ha- 
waii, with allits discreditable consequences. 
Admiral Walker shows how strong has been 
the British influence in Honolulu, how per- 
sistent have been the plottings of the 
British diplomats to secure control of the 
islands, and how menacing is the aggressive 
attitude of Japan to the present govern- 
ment of the islands. But neither British 
scheming, Japanese planning, nor the re- 
buffs of Mr. Gresham have shaken the loy 
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alty of the dominant forces in Hawaii to 
the United States, or lessened their desire 
for annexation. The recent elections went 
strongly in this direction, and Nov. 29 was 
as truly a day of Thanksgiving in Honolulu 
as it was in Boston, President Dole having 
set it aside by formal proclamation. 


Reports of the massacres of Armenians 
by Turkish soldiers and Koords have given 
details of such atrocious and awful inhu- 
manities that it was difficult even for those 
acquainted with the history of Turkey to 
believe they could be true. The story from 
Andagh, telling of the wholesale self-de- 
struction of the Armenian women, is one 
that thrills every heart with horror, and at 
the same time gratifies all who love to see 
honor counted of more value than life. But 
the newspapers of Constantinople, which are 
under the press censorship, have announced 
that the sultan has sent one of his imperial 
guards to Erzingen to carry a special deco- 
ration to Zeki Pasha, who commanded the 
army engaged in the massacre; and also 
that the sultan has sent a silk banner to 
each of the four Koordish chiefs who joined 
in the slaughter. After this royal approval 
of the deed no Turkish investigation would 
have the slightest value. The common in- 
terests of humanity imperatively demand 
that foreign governments should find out 
and make known to the world the truth 
concerning outrages, the report of which 
stirs with indignation every lover of his 
kind, It can hardly be possible that Chris- 
tian England will look on these reports 
without insisting on a thorough investiga- 
tion. The latest information from London 
indicates that British influence is at last 
making itself felt at Constantinople. Our 
own government could not afford to be 
silent in this matter, and, although Presi- 
dent Cleveland has not informed Congress 
and the people as to just what has been 
done, it is semi-officially announced that he 
has agreed that a representative of this 
nation may accompany the non-Turkish 
commission of investigation which England 
and the other powers, it is said, will force 
the Porte to permit to enter the Armenian 
territory. That our representative will not 
be an integral member of this commission 


is due to the decision of our State Depart- 


ment that it will be best to avoid respon- 
sibility for future co-ordinate action with 
European powers which such formal par- 
ticipation might involve. 


The loss of two seats to the English 
Liberals in recent by-elections has startled 
the party’s leaders, and the result is inter- 
preted as indicating the coming dissolution 
and downfall of the Liberal party. Lord 
Rosebery seems to be riding for a fall, but 
a resolute foreign policy zealously guarding 
the interests of the Armenian Christians 
might enable him to rally and hold the 
Nonconformists, who are so essential to 
Liberal success and who have been so luke- 
warm of late. The English Nonconformist 
journals—just at hand—interpret the result 
of the recent school board elections as a 
great moral victory for the opponents of the 
Clericals, and they express the opinion that 
the nominal Clerical majority in the board 
will not dare to disregard the verdict of the 
people. But the cable brings different news. 
The twenty-nine Clericals made no con- 
cessions to the twenty-six Progressives last 
week, when they met to select officials for 
the coming year, and the fight from this 
on promises to be even more bitter than it 
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was preceding the election. The result of 
the first parish councils elections in England 
can scarcely be determined as yet, but it 
seems to be evident that the reign of the 
clergy and the squires is broken, and the 
wisest of them have seen this and have co- 
operated to aid in developing proper offi- 
cials from the ranks of the voters. 


Our trade relations with Germany just 
now are far from pleasant. We are learn- 
ing that retaliation and discrimination is a 
game that two can play, though of course 
Germany just now finds in this discrimina- 
tion against our staple products ammuni- 
tion that helps the cause of the government 
in its effort to win the votes of the agra- 
rian party. The speech of the emperor at 
the formal opening of the elegant new home 
of the Reichstag indicated the tenor of the 
new bill, since introduced, which so sharply 
and relentlessly limits the right of free 
speech, the freedom of the press. Aimed at 
the rapidly multiplying Socialist party, it is 
a weapon just as hostile to the Clericals and 
the anti-Semites should it ever be the whim 
of the Ministry to turn it in their direction. 
This being so, it is thought that the Social- 
ists will find allies, in the Reichstag who 
will fight against the law—at least until 
they get their price for the withdrawal of 
opposition. Signs of the gravity of the sit- 
uationin Germany multiply. <A disintegrat- 
ing, revolutionary spirit is abroad, which 
the imperiousness, self-sufficiency and ex- 
travagance of the emperor are doing much 
to stimulate. Prussian supremacy is not as 
tolerable as itwas. The economic situation 
is strained. The colonial policy has not 
been a gratifying success. The burden of 
taxation grows heavier. And last, but not 
least, the recent sudden replacement of the 
chessmen on the board of EKuropean state- 
craft has not left Germany in a strategic 
position. 


— 


IN BRIEF. 

We are sending to all our subscribers this 
week a copy of the Handbook for 1895, Pas- 
tors should send in their orders early. Those 
already received are in excess of last year, 
and it is very desirable that churches should 
secure their supply before the closing weeks 
of the year, thus avoiding disappointing de- 
lays. We are receiving unusually cordial 
words in commendation of the year’s edition. 


Boston’s city government very properly has 
put up a memorial tablet on the house No. 50 
Essex Street where Wendell Phillips lived 
and wrought; and friends and admirers of 
Charles Sumner have marked his old home 
on Hancock Street, No. 20, with a bronze 
tablet. 


Calls for the Palestine pictures and the itin- 
erary of our Palestine tour far exceed our ex- 
pectations. Evidently a very large company 
will in spirit accompany the tourists on their 
journey and, we hope, will in a real sense 
share their experiences as they shall be re- 
corded in our columns. 


Two Fall River Roman Catholic churches 
will, it is said, apply to the Massachusetts 
Legislature for incorporation. Heretofore, 
most, if not all, of the Catholic churches have 
given the control of their property to the 
diocese and the deed has been made in the 
name of the bishop. If these churches have 
many imitators it will be an interesting drift 
to watch, revealing the influence of new as- 
pirations and environment. 


We tender our compliments to the North 
Carolina conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. Last week it declined $300 
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offered to it by the president of the great ciga- 
rette ‘‘ trust’ of the country. Money made by 
cruel boycotting of rivals, remorseless dicta- 
tion to producers, and extortion of consumers 
—to say nothing about their physical deterio- 
ration—and which places the recipient under 
embarrassing obligations has no place in the 
treasury of the Lord. 


The delightful, illustrated article on Scrooby 
in this number of The Congregationalist will 
recall a somewhat similar article by the same 
artist author on Plymouth in last year’s Fore- 
fathers’ Day number. We havea few copies of 
that issue on hand, which we can supply at ten 
cents each. The two numbers together (six- 
teen cents) are invaluable to any one whois 
interested in the ever fascinating story of the 
Pilgrims, and who is thus enabled to see 
them in both their English and American 
surroundings. 


This is the time when in many congrega- 
tions cards are being distributed for pledges 
for systematic giving for next year. Many 
people less need exhortations to give than 
clear information as to the objects to which 
they are giving. The pastor can do an accept- 
able service to his people by setting forth in a 
single sermon the work of our national socie- 
ties and their relation to one another and to 
the churches. The Congregational Handbook 
gives in brief compass the materials for such 
a sermon. 


Dr. N. D. Hillis, who has been called to the 
Central Church, Chicago, to succeed Profes- 
sor Swing, is a Presbyterian of a liberal type, 
but with no inclinations toward extremely 
advanced views. It is said that the salary is 
to be ten thousand dollars a year and three 
months’ vacation. He is very much beloved 
in his present parish in Evanston. “If he 
accepts his call, as he probably will, he 
will be a power for righteousness in a most 
important pulpit. It will be interesting to 
see whether he retains his full ministerial 
standing in the Presbyterian Church. 


The course of lectures recently given in the 
Old South, Boston, on the founders of New 
England, is being repeated in Brooklyn. The 
list is suggestive as we approach Forefathers’ 
Day: William Brewster, William Bradford, 
John Winthrop, John Harvard, John Eliot, 
John Cotton, Roger Williams, Thomas 
Hooker. They were all men who feared God 
and wrought righteousness. Their names 
might fitly be added to the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews: and they would furnish admi- 
rable themes for pulpit discourses about this 
season. 


The decision of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court on marriage as a contract, rendered 
recently, is an,exceedingly important one. 
It holds that in some cases fraud preceding 
engagement and marriage may justify divorce. 
Mere silence, though resulting in the conceal- 
ment of matters which would have prevented 
the engagement if known, would not consti- 
tute fraud, but ‘‘a partial and fragmentary 
disclosure, accompanied by the willful con- 
cealment of material and qualifying facts, 
would be as much of a fraud as actual mis- 
representation and would be, in fact, misrep- 
resentation.”’ 


Rev. D. W. Waldron of the City Missionary 
Society of Boston, Miss Z. D. Smith of the 
Associated Charities, Mr. Henry Peterson of 
the Industrial Aid Society, Rev. R. B. Tobey 
of Berkeley Temple, Mr. Pickert of the 
Hebrew Benevolent Association and Rev. E. 
A. Horton of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, in interviews with a representa- 
tive of the Boston Herald, agree substantially 
in declaring that the calls for aid up to date 
this year haye been much fewer than they 
were last winter, and they predict an easier 
winter for the poor and unemployed. Never- 
theless, they all expect to have abundant op- 
portunity for rendering aid, and they all ask 
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for and should receive aid from their several 
constituencies. 


It would not be.at all surprising if, in the 
great uprising against municipal misrule, 
some of the brave leaders had to shed their 
blood or lose their lives as the penalty for 
truth telling. The late editor of the Forum, 
Mr. L. S. Metcalf, now editing the Citizen of 
Jacksonville, was savagely assaulted recently 
by a police commissioner of that city for 
daring to say in an editorial that the city 
and county officials were cognizant of and 
tolerated gambling and illegal sales of liquor. 
Dr. Wallace of the First Church, Portland, 
Ore., who has led in the crusade against gam- 
bling houses in that city, has received letters 
threatening him and his with destruction by 
the use of dynamite. He smiles serenely and 
continues to fight. 


It must not be imagined that the much-ad- 
vertised conferences of Pope Leo with “the 
representatives of the Hastern churches” 
stand for genuine negotiations between the 
Greek Orthodox and the Roman Catholic 
Churches. The Orientals now in consultation 
with the Pope belong to small and _ scat- 
tered bodies which have already accepted the 
papal supremacy, while retaining their own 
governmental and liturgical forms and their 
privilege of marriage for the clergy. They 
have no more authority to speak for the 
masses of the Greek Christians in Russia and 
Turkey than American Roman Catholic bish- 
ops visiting in Rome would have to negotiate 
for the submission of the Protestants of Amer- 
ica. Instead of being representative members 
of the Orthodox Oriental Church they are 
merely Oriental Roman Catholics renewing 
allegiance to the Pope. 


The chiefs of police of the cities: of the State 
of Illinois have an admirable custom of meet- 
ing once a year to discuss their professional 
interests, an example that the officials of 
other States might wellimitate. We find the 
present chief of Chicago’s police saying, what 
is too often forgotten by reformers, viz., that 
‘‘the policeman is just a plain, ordinary man. 
He is not an angel, nor is he inclined to make 
heroic sacrifices in the cause of municipal re- 
form.’’ Why? Because he knows that “a 
score of scheming politicians are after his 
place for some partisan worker,’’ and if he is 
not considerate of the interests of the men 
who ‘‘ made” him he will be ‘* broken.’’ What 
is Chief Brennan’s remedy? ‘The police 
of any city should be as entirely non-partisan 
as is the United States army... . So long as 
political leaders can use the police, so Jong 
will they do it.’”’ Here is a cry from the ranks 
for relief, and it harmonizes exactly with the 
opinion of the Committee of Seventy and the 
National Municipal League. 


We always rejoice in the success of a con- 
temporary, religious or secular, which has 
earned popular esteem by fidelity to high 
journalistic ideals. Suchaoneis the Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald, which signalized its centennial 
last Saturday by issuing a many-paged edi- 
tion, reflecting not only its own history dur- 
ing the last one hundred years but that of the 
city and State whose welfare it has so studi- 
ously promoted. It is of passing interest that 
one of the founders of this influential paper 
was for some time pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Rutland, Dr. Samuel Will- 
iams. He saw at that early date the oppor- 
tunity which a newspaper afforded for dis- 
seminating truth, and his leading deacon be- 
came his chief financial backer. The Herald 
sends out with its special edition a remark- 
ably excellent facsimile of the first copy. 
There are only a dozen other papers in the 
country which have had a continuous exist- 
ence of one hundred years, and, fittingly 
enough, it is proposed to bring their present 
managers together in a littleclub. As editors 
of the oldest religious paper in the country, 
we would smile approval on such an organi- 
zation, 
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FROM NEW YORK. 
At Work Again. 

The Lexow Committee resumed its ses- 
sions on Monday last, and has been kept 
busy with investigations of new and old 
charges against new and old transgressors, 
police and other. ‘‘Father’’ Ducey attends 
the sessions as regularly as before his arch- 
bishop issued his edict. Charges of cruelty, 
more revolting than any heretofore made, 
and proofs of perjury, bold and persistent, 
have shocked the community anew. But 
much of the time has been given to the 
shortcomings of the district attorney, 
through whose chronic laziness, criminal 
neglect of duty, or positive sympathy with 
lawbreakers, cases have been left untried for 
years, and many of the vilest criminals have 
been allowed to escape punishment. One 
of his latest obstructions of justice was the 
unhindered escape to Europe of the chief 
(female) witness against half a dozen ac- 
cused police blackmailers, not likely now to 
be convicted for want of her testimony. 
Steps are being taken for his early removal. 
Typical City Fathers. 

A leading Tammany alderman has fol- 
lowed ‘‘ Judge’’ Pat Divver’s example by 
getting into a drunken brawl with one of his 
saloon-keeping friends, smashing his plate- 
glass windows, his well-filled bottles, his 
furniture, etc., and is now working his 
‘‘pull”’ to get rid of the consequences. 

Another alderman of the same stripe has 
been convicted of conducting a notorious 
gambling house at Asbury Park. Being in 
the hands of New Jersey—instead of Tam- 
many—authborities, he was fined $500 and 
sentenced to five months in jail. Out on 
$5,000 bail, he is waiting the result of an ap- 
peal to the higher Jersey courts, 

Dr. Parkhurst. 

As might have been expected, Dr. Park- 
hurst has had to hold up for a while to rest 
his over-worked throat, but rest and the air 
of the Lakewood (N. J.) pine groves brought 
him round, and he bids fair to live to make 
life more than ever a burden to Tammany. 
On his return he addressed the young peo- 
ple of his own church, the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, Calvary Baptist, and Plymouth, 
Brooklyn, on their duties as Christian citi- 
zens, Last week a dinner was given in his 
honor by the City Vigilance League, at- 
tended by more than 500 of his admirers, 
representing many other hundreds who 
were unable to procure tickets. It wasa 
noble tribute to the noble doer of a noble 
work. : 

Among the various methods of honoring 
the anti-Tammany hero, one which meets 
with growing favor just now is the erec- 
tion, by general subscription, of a memo- 
rial building for the use of the benevolent 
workers on the East Side, below Fourteenth 
Street, to be known as the Parkhurst House 
—a sensible, useful, permanent testimonial 
which Dr, Parkhurst would prize vastly 
more than any monument of marble or 
bronze. 


Another Mammoth Structure. 

Another great purchase of real estate has 
surprised our business people quite as much 
as did the Metropolitan Insurance Compa- 
ny’s late absorption of the block from Mad- 
ison Square to Fourth Avenue. This new 
purchase comprises the entire block be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues, Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Streets. Most of the prop- 
erty has been bought, and lots that could 
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not be at once transferred have been leased, 

by a Chicago firm that proposes to tear 

down the buildings of the entire block, 

including the well-known Chickering Hall 

and St. Ann’s Episcopal Church and rec- 

tory, and to cover the whole square, 184 by 

920 feet, with a modern mercantile build- 

ing, or possibly more than one, of many 

stories, to be occupied as an immense ‘ de- 

partment store”’ for the sale of everything ° 
needed by families of every grade in city 

or country. The outlay of $8,000,000 for 

the land, and the coming cost of millions 

more for the building, give fresh illustra- - 
tion of the way in which business is done 

nowadays—the big fish remorselessly eating 

the little ones. 


The Lecture Season. . 

Dr. Lysander Dickerman has resumed his 
lectures here this season, and has won 
hearty applause from thoughtful audiences 
by his discourse on the Condition of Woman 
in Ancient Egypt. This monograph, the re- 
sult of long, patient and scholarly research, 
has been delivered on this side before the 
New York Geographical Society, and its 
president, Judge Daly, pronounced Mr. 
Dickerman to be the highest present Amer- 
ican authority on Egyptology. Across the 
river it was delivered before the Brooklyn 
Institute with the like success, 

The institute, by the way, is giving the 
Brooklynites an unusually profitable course, 
literary and scientific, this season. Among 
the lecturers have already appeared Dr. 
William Everett, on Saints and Saintly Serv- 
ice, Professor McKay on Polarized Light, 
Prof. William James of Harvard College on 
Psychology, Locke Richardson’s readings 
from Shakespeare, Tennyson and others, 
and Dr. Janes on the French Republic. 

Great expectations are excited by the in- 
stitute’s promise of a course of eight lee- 
ture on the Founders of New England by 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
Governor Greenhalge, W. R, Thayer, James 
De Normandie, John Cotton Brooks, Presi- 
dent Andrews and Dr. J. H. Twichell. 
Brewster, Bradford, Winthrop, Harvard, 
Eliot, Hooker, Cotton and Roger Williams 
are to be the themes of the speakers. If 
one only had time to attend all the lectures 
nightly offered in the two cities there is 
next to nothing that he might not know. 

Dr. MacArthur has stirred up no little 
feeling by his utterance of a strong plea in 
behalf of our public schools as the nurse of 
patriotism, the conservator of all the rights 
and duties of citizenship, the defense against 
national prejudices and religious bigotries 
and one of the chief promoters of the repub- 
lic’s welfare. In good round terms he de- 
nounced the foes of the common schools— 
the trading politicians, sectarians and those 
indifferent to the character of our teachers— 
as foes to the nation’s grandest possibilities. 
He maintained that the great principles of 
truth, purity, honesty and morality could 
and should be taught in our schools to the 
children of Protestants, Romanists, He- 
brews, Gentiles, Christians or heathens, and 
warned his hearers that the American peo- 
ple will not long allow any church to con- 
trol the education of our children. 


The Passing-on of Dr. H. M. Storrs. 

The funeral of Dr. Henry M. Storrs was 
attended on Tuesday in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Orange, N. J., the spirit- 
ual home of his people for the last twelve 
years. All the seats were filled, as were 
many extra chairs brought into the aisles. 
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The pulpit and platform were draped in 
black, relieved by a profusion of flowers 
and plants. All business throughout the 
city, even that of the liquor saloons, was 
suspended during the services. A large 
delegation of pastors and lay members 
of New York, Brooklyn and New Jersey 
churches attended, with two from his early 
charge in Lawrence, Mass., and every pos- 
sible token of respect and loving apprecia- 
tion for the strong preacher and successful 
pastor was shown, Dr. R. S. Storrs offered 
prayer at the family home. At the church 
the funeral address was tenderly given by 
Rey. Dr. N. A. Hyde of Indianapolis, a 
seminary classmate and ever since a close 
friend of the deceased. ‘This was in fulfill- 
ment of a compact made in the seminary, 
that whichever of the pair survived the 
other should conduct the funeral service. 
Drs. Hickok and Ludlow, neighboring pas- 
tors, took part in prayer and reading of the 
Scriptures. 

The bereaved church has most generously 
voted to assume all expenses of its pastor’s 
sickness and burial, and to continue his 
salary for the benefit of Mrs. Storrs, who 
has been for some time, and still remains, 
seriously ill. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
A Good Start. 

The short session of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress has started off with unexpected vigor, 
which, if continued, may result in some 
positive legislation of a desirable character 
before next March. The gathering of the 
clans was accompanied by considerable 
merrymaking on the part of the Republi- 
cans, but, all things considered, both sides 
behaved remarkably well and there was a 
noticeable absence of the acrimony dis- 
played on the similar occasion six years 
ago, The President’s message bored every- 
bocy and offended a great many, but, on 
more mature consideration, the Congress- 
men as a whole appear to have coincided 
with many of the President’s recommenda- 
tions which at first fell upon unfriendly 
ears, and particularly with those relating 
to tinancial and currency reform. The con- 
sensus of opinion here now is that if there 
were time both houses would be very likely 
to act affirmatively in response to the latter. 
But, as usual in the short sessions, there is 
grave doubt whether there will be time for 
this or for any other important and exten- 
sive piece of legislation. : 
Currency Legislation Probable. 

The House committee on banking and 
currency has already taken steps for formu- 
lating a bill on the lines indicated by the 
President and Mr. Carlisle, and the Senate 
committee will follow the example soon. 
It is remarked with pleasure that this im- 
portant subject bids fair to be considered 
in a patriotic spirit and independently of 
party lines. For once the Eastern bankers 
and the Southern and Western inflationists 
seem disposed to act in concert. The oppo- 
sition will probably come mainly from the 
radical free silver men. 

The Cloture Idea Making Progress. 

The unexpected tendency toward activity 
has been manifested in other directions 
also. In the Senate, immediately after as- 
sembling, the cloture proposition was re- 
vived, and was advocated with great energy 
by several senators who were formerly 
prominent in opposition to the idea. 
Among them were Senators Vest, Daniel 
and George. The movement was subse- 
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quently abandoned for the session by agree- 
ment, but it is evident that the cléture 
principle is steadily advancing in favor, and 
that it will not be many months or years 
before the prediction of The Congregation- 
alist in regard to its adoption by the Senate 
is fulfilled. In the debate great stress was 
laid upon the assertion that without cl6ture 
nothing could be accomplished in this ses- 
sion. It remains to be seen whether this 
proves literally true. Certainly nothing 
can be accomplished that is strongly ob- 
jected to by two or three individuals. That 
has been proved abundantly, not only in 
short sessions but also in long sessions. 
What Is Likely to Happen. 

It looks now as if there would be no 
chance whatever for any further tariff legis- 
lation, or for either of the so-called ‘‘ pop- 
gun’’ bills. A great many senators would 
like to pass a supplementary measure re- 
ducing the duty on sugar, for the purpose 
of disciplining the refractory sugar trust, 
but there are several friends of the trust in 
the Senate, and they can prevent the con- 
templated action. Besides, the Republicans 
have intimated that if the tariff question 
is reopened at all they propose to reopen it 
in its entirety, and the Democrats would 
probably prefer anything rather than this 
to happen. As to the Nicaragua caval, it is 
unquestionable that during the autumn re- 
cess there has been a great increase of favor 
toward the proposed assumption of the 
canal enterprise by the government, and 
that if Congress could be brought to a vote 
on the subject today the vote would be in 
the affirmative. But there is not absolute 
unanimity on the subject, and it is appre- 
hended by many that it will be talked to 
death by its enemies in the Senate, as usual. 
This fate is extremely probable for the 
national bankruptcy bill and for the free 
ship bill. It is possible that the Republi- 
cans may allow the Arizona and New Mex- 
ico admission bills to go through, having 
profited so much and so unexpectedly from 
the admission of Utah, and also inasmuch 
as Arizona went Republican in the recent 
election for the first time in its history. 

The anti-option bill has few friends and 
fewer chances; it is doubtful if it will be 
even considered. The anti-lottery bill may, 
perhaps, be passed, but it will be recollected 
that it has been subjected to some modifi- 
cations which rob it of much of its intended 
effectiveness. The free silver men are un- 
doubtedly in a majority in both houses, 
and yet scarcely any one expects a serious 
attempt in behalf of free coinage this win- 
ter, partly because it would precipitate an 
endless debate, and partly because, even if 
a free silver bill were passed, it would, of 
course, be vetoed. There remains the prop- 
osition to allow pooling by railways under 
regulation by the interstate commerce com- 
mission, and the general opinion is that 
this is favored by a majority on account of 
the very manifest and grievous difficulties 
which the railway systems of the country 
have been and are still encountering, and 
which appear to many congressmen to call 
for relief. The bill, however, will have to 
take its chances in the Senate, like all other 
measures. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Several senators have a rod in pickle for 
the administration, and there will be a 
good deal of sharp criticism anent the 
policy of the President and Secretary 
Gresham toward China, Japan, Samoa, 
Turkey and Hawaii. The bond issue will 
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furnish a text for various animadversions 
upon the administration in both houses, 
and it is not unlikely that in the lower 
house some day a general scolding match 
will be precipitated. The Democrats, the 
Ssilverites and the Populists are brimful 
of wrath and grievances against the admin- 
istration, and the Republicans at least will 
not take any active measures to quell any 
tumult of this kind that may arise on the 
floor. 

Friction with Germany. 

Among other public questions engaging 
the attention of the authorities here the 
tariff difficulties with Germany have aroused 
much interest in the treasury department 
and they may develop into a matter of 
national importance. At present it is evi- 
dent that Germany intends to resent our 
discrimination against her beet sugar by 
shutting out American importations of all 
kinds, so far as she can find any pretext 
whatever for doing so. A beginning was 
made with American meat and cattle and 
then American canned goods were placed 
under severe restrictions. Next a German 
commission was appointed to discover some 
way for dispensing with the use of Amer 
ican cotton, and now it is proposed to in- 
crease the duty on cotton seed oil 250 per 
cent, It is quite a lively little tariff war as 
it stands, and the treasury officials are as 
yet unable to foresee the end of it. 

In Behalf of the Indians. 

Friends of the Indians are interested in a 
bill, just introduced by Senator Berry, pro- 
viding a territorial form of government for 
the Indians occupying what is known as the 
Indian Territory, and changing its name to 
Indianola. The bill grants the usual terri- 
torial suffrage to all male residents of law- 
ful age, thus securing representation in 
Congress, and makes Indian homesteads in- 
alienable and exempt from taxation. It has 
not yet come up for discussion, but on its 
face it appears likely to commend itself to 
the favor of both houses. 

Dec. 8. Ca Sack. 

FROM THE INTERIOR. 
A Well-Housed Church. 

The Second Church at Rockford entered 
its new home (Dec. 2) with this striking 
record on its program: Dedicated May 8, 
1892, Destroyed by Fire Feb. 20, 1894, Re- 
dedicated, Dec. 2, 1894. In many respects 
the last building is an improvement on the 
first. Its entire cost, $80,000, has been pro- 
vided for, so that practically the church 
enters its new edifice with no burden of in- 
terest to look after. Its organ proves more 
than satisfactory. The trials of rebuilding 
have united the people and their much 
loved pastor, Dr. W. M. Barrows, if possible, 
more closely than ever before, and made 
them more anxious than ever to do the 
work of a Christian church. During the 
work of rebuilding the pastor has been 
careful to present all the usual objects of 
benevolence, so that causes depending in 
part on the gifts of this church might not 
suffer, There are few bodies of Christian 
people anywhere which have been readier 
to respond to appeals for help than that 
which forms the church at Rockford, 

No wonder that the pastor, as be surveyed 
the audiences which filled the great audi- 
torium to the very doors, said that it seemed 
like getting home to be once more within 
what, only nine months since, were black- 
ened and ice-covered walls. No wonder 
that he had words of appreciation for the 
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building committee, to whose energy and 
care the rebuilding has been pushed so 
rapidly forward, or that in making the 
words of Matt. 20: 16 his text he natu- 
rally chose to translate them, as he has 
authority to do, ‘‘ Many are called but few 
are the choice ones.’? He must have 
thought, if he did not put his thought in 
words, that there are a good many choice 
ones among his people. 

A Strong Plant in Michigan. 

The Old First Church in Detroit, where 
Dr. W. H. Davis is now completing the 
tenth year of his pastorate, possesses one 
of the most beautiful and convenient houses 
of worship inthe country. It has a Sunday 
school averaging over five hundred, a church 
membership hard upon seven hundred, 
Christian Endeavor Societies full of enthu- 
siasm and loyalty, and other organizations 
which enable it to care for the spiritual 
interests of those in its vicinity. Its gifts 
to outside objects, including those to mis- 
sions and branch churches formed and nour- 
ished by the mother church, during the last 
fifty years amount to more than a quarter 
of a million of dollars ($256,000). Begin- 
ning its life Christmas Day, 1844, it has ex- 
hibited the Christmas spirit of giving 
throughout its entire history. Its recent 
gift at a single collection of $3,350 for city 
missions indicates its purpose to make the 
second half-century of its life richer and 
better than the first. The well-known 
Woodward Avenue Church began as a col- 
ony from this church. Another colony has 
been sent out the past year for which the 
outlook is most hopeful. Three other 
churches and two branch churches, one of 
them Polish, have largely been sustained 
by the gifts and personal assistance of the 
First Church. Some of them are even yet 
dependent upon her gifts for a part of their 
support. During the present pastorate the 
church has been compelled to exchange its 
down-town site for an up-town location. 
During these ten years the additions to the 
church have reached the large aggregate of 
six hundred, 

These facts and many others of great in- 
terest were brought out at the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the church, a service which was a 
jubilee in fact as well as in name. The 
church has had five installed pastors, two 
of whom, Rey. H. D. Kitchell (now 85 years 
old) and Dr. Addison Ballard, professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of New 
York, were present and took part in the ex- 
ercises. The historical address, by Deacon 
George M. Lane, was read Saturday evening, 
and the next day, Dec. 9, was made Jubilee 
Sunday, and was crowded full of commem- 
orative services. Of the thirteen original 
members three survive and were present at 
the jubilee reception. One of the three was 
appointed clerk at the first meeting of the 
church and has held the office ever since. 
It is only when we review the life of a 
church like this that we are able adequately 
to appreciate the work it has done and the 
place it has come to fill in the life of a com- 
munity. It is in no boastful spirit that one 
may ask, What would Detroit be, or Michi- 
gan, in fact, were the work which this Old 
First Church has done to be blotted out 
from their history? 

_The Pacific Theological Seminary. 

From the catalogue for 1894-5 we learn 
that this institution was never in better 
condition than at present both as regards 
endowments and instructors. The choice 
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of Dr. J. K. McLean as president and the 
work he has been able to do in this office 
have added very greatly to the efficiency of 
the institution, In the courses of study 
offered and in the thoroughness of the in- 
struction given the institution need not 
shrink from comparison with older institu- 
tions East. Provision has been made for a 
course in sociology, and lectures are given, 
as they ought to be in all our theological 
seminaries, not only in systematic but in 
Biblical, practical and historical theology. 
From the number of hours assigned to the 
different courses, one may conclude that 
the climate on the Pacific coast is not un- 
favorable to work. 

Ministers’ Meeting. 

The feature of the gathering Monday 
morning was a scholarly and an apprecia- 
tive, as well as a discriminating, review by 
Dr. J. G. Johnson of Dr. Dunning’s book 
on Congregationalism and Prof. Williston 
Walker’s History of Congregationalism. 
Both works were praised highly, the for- 
mer for its popular style and for the clear- 
ness with which it presents the facts which 
the people ought to know. Professor 
Walker’s book, written from a somewhat 
different standpoint and with a different 
aim, was also commended as a work of 
great value. Dr. Johnson called attention 
to the influence which some of the fathers 
of Congregationalism have exerted in the 
political history of the country, and sug- 
gested that these facts have not as yet been 
made sufficiently prominent. 

Chicago Commons. 

This is the name given to the social set- 
tlement under the charge of Prof. Graham 
Taylor. Its situation in the heart of the 
Tabernacle parish and among a foreign born 
people is very favorable. Thesettlement has 
been equally fortunate in securing a house 
large, well-built and admirably adapted to 
its needs. The house has been furnished at 
small expense. The settlement has already 
done an amount of work which encourages 
its management to feel that to its useful- 
ness there is practically no limit. Two 
homes form the nucleus of the household. 
There are seven resident and six non-resi- 
dent members. The settlement is con- 
nected with the seminary through the de- 
partment of sociology. The work is as 
varied and extensive as the region seems to 
demand. This whole work, including that 
of the Plymouth Winter Night College in 
connection with the Bohemian Mission, has 
been placed under the care of a committee 
appointed by the directors of the City Mis- 
sionary Society. To the privileges afforded 
by this college the young people have heart- 
ily responded. 

Thursday Afternoon Seminary Lectures. 

Every alternate week lectures are given 
the students on some practical topic by gen- 
tlemen eminent in their professions or in 
their sphere of life. Last Thursday Dr. 
J. H. Hollister, prominent alike as a Sun- 
day school superintendent for nearly forty 
years, as a physician, and as the head ofa 
great medical college, spoke instructively 
and attractively on the development and 
care of the body. At the close of his lec- 
ture Professor Herron of Iowa College was 
introduced. He has been absent in the 
East for a month, and expressed himself as 
happy over what he had seen, and as con- 
firmed in his belief that now all classes of 
people are coming as never previously in 
history to accept Christ’s standards of duty 
as the rule of life. 
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The Lewis Institute. 

This is another of the institutions for 
which a large estate has been left. Ihe 
trustees, after allowing the original gift to 
accumulate till it has reached the sum of 
$1,500,000, have purchased land at the 
corner of Madison and Robey Streets, and 
in the spring will begin work. The ques- 
tion with them is, What sort of work shall 
it be? A few nights ago representative 
people were brought together at the Union 
League Club and asked to express their 
opinions. Some advocated asecond Armour 
Institute, some wanted another manual 
training school, some a normal school, 
some a trades school, and some a school for 
the training of girls in housekeeping and 
in occupations by which they will be able 
to secure self-support. 

Fargo College. . 

No better news have we heard for many a 
day than of Dr. D. K. Pearsons’s gift of $50,- 
000 to Fargo College on condition that $150. 
000 be raised in addition. This sum will 
put the college on its feet and equip it for 
the work it is now called upon todo. The 
trustees have accepted the gift and pledged 
themselves to meet the conditions. The 
president writes that the money will be 
found. But it will not be found unless loy- 
ers of learning come generously and speed- 
ily to the rescue. That the college ought 
to live, has earned its right to live, and 
ought to live just where it has been put, no 
one familiar with the geography of the re- 
gion can doubt. 

Chicago, Dee. 8. FRANKLIN. 

FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Municipal Affairs. 

The ballots of the people in the Twin 
Cities have recently spoken, in no uncertain 
way, regarding the corruption of well known 
city officials. In St. Paul startling charges 
were made which have Jaid bare corruptions 
intrenched for thirty years. In Minneapolis 
Robert Pratt was elected mayor by a large 
majority, which means that the executive 
of the city cannot ignore, without rebuke, 
as did Mayor Eustis, well-known Sunday 
closing and other statutes, giving as his 
reason that the so-called respectable lead- 
ing wholesale liquor men do not desire the 
law enforced. Mayor Eustis made the seri- 
ous blunder of his administration when he 
took the liquor men into his confidence and 
let them dictate his so-named ‘‘ policy.” 

The Northwestern cities are working ear- 
nestly and are expecting large local results 
and new impetus from the meeting of the 
National Municipal League just held in 
Minneapolis. 

A Musical Revival. 

Mr. F. H. Jacobs of Chicago, Mr. Moody’s 
helper in evangelistic work, has recently 
held a musical institute among the East Side ~ 
Minneapolis churches. He has done much 
toward bringing out the best musical and 
spiritual worth of the Gospel Hymns. He 
has also been able to organize large cho- 
ruses in most of the churches, which will 
be helpful in the evening services. When 
such a master as Mr. Jacobs gets hold of | 
these hymns he disarms nearly all adverse 
criticism. But the greatest gain is the new 
impulse which it gives the young people 
for spiritual songs and evangelistic work. 
Missionary Extension. 3 

The Endeavorers of the Twin Cities are 
wide awake to this new movement and are 
canvassing the churches, enlisting all young 


‘people and interesting them in mission 


at 
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work, Plans are all made to hold simul- 
taneous meetings throughout each city, de- 
voting the entire Sunday to missions. At 
these meetings speakers from abroad will be 
present. This movementis primarily educa- 
tional, but it is fundamental and is already 
bearing fruit among our young people. 
Dr. French. 

The man who has been called to the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church at Malden, Mass., was for five 
years the pastor of Wesley Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Minneapolis. His personal 
character and eminent usefulness are well 
attested in all this region. He has won a 
good name and hosts of friends in all the 
churches. Malden is to be congratulated 
in securing so able a preacher and such an 
untiring leader and worker. 

Evening Service. 

A number of our churches in Minnesota 
have just organized young men’s clubs for 
the purpose of reaching the people in the 
community who do not ordinarily go to 
ehurch. These Sunday evening meetings 
are yielding very satisfactory results. In 
Plymouth Church Dr. Wells has adopted 
even a simpler method. He has a special 
musical program of the best music by the 
choir, and the old hymns for the audience, 
and a short address on some religious or 
social topic by the pastor. Already the 
evening audience has increased threefold, 
and the good which such a service is doing, 
in this down town church, is incalculable. 
Ministerial Training. 

In our Interior and Western States there 
is a growing demand for Biblical and min- 
isterial training which is in no sense in 
opposition to our theological schools, but 
it arises from those classes for whom no 
adequate provision is made. First, there 
are students graduates in other than the 
classical course in our colleges and uni- 
versities. The ordinary English course in 
a few of our seminaries, planned for an 
entirely different class, is not well fitted 
for the theological training of these already 
well-trained minds. Asa result in our col- 
leges, and notably in our State universi- 
ties, every year we lose to the ministry 
some of our best students, simply because 
there is no theological school which meets 
their demands. 

Again there are many pastors, especially 
in our newer States, who have not had 
much theological and Biblical training, who 
are desirous to avail themselves of the best 
instruction, but who cannot generally go to 
any of our theological schools. There are 
also laymen in every community who for 
various reasons would be glad to place 
themselves under competent instruction. 

There are two ways of meeting this de- 
mand. First, by planting a denominational 
theological training school in connection 
with the leading interdenominational col- 
lege or State university. This would need- 
lessly multiply instructors and expenses. 
Or adjacent to this college or university 
a theological school may be planted in 
which competent instructors from the uni- 
versity or college, regardless of denomina- 
tional affiliations, shall give instruction, And 
then, if it be necessary, let some specialist in 
each denomination be asked to give instruc- 
tion on its distinctive doctrines and polity. 

This or some better method would save 
to the ministry every year some of the keen- 
est and most promising graduates of the 
non-classical courses. These are often left to 
wander off into other professions simply be- 
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cause the church has as yet opened no door 
through which they may enter the ministry. 
J. A. 8. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


There have been not a few readers of Har- 
per’s Magazine who have wondered why such 
a magazine published writings like Trilby, 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, and Thomas 
Hardy’s new story, Hearts Insurgent. They 
will find the defense for such editorial judg- 
ment in an article by Henry M. Alden, editor 
of the Magazine, in the current Weekly. It 
must be remembered that Mr. Alden is the 
author of a remarkable book, God in His 
World, once studied at Andover Seminary, 
and is a profoundly spiritual critic of liter- 
ature. He says the only requirement we 
can make of Mr. Hardy is that he tell the 
whole truth of Wessex life as it is lived. 
‘The artist is only indirectly a philosopher or 
a preacher. He does not attempt to justify 
the ways of God to men, or to show how the 
ways of men may be finally reconciled to 
those of God—he attempts nothing beyond 
the concrete synthesis visible to him. . 
What is itthe objecting moralist would have? 
What more effective sermon—if one calls for a 
sermon—could Mr. Hardy have preached than 
this: showing that in the world old dilemma of 
the human heart, beset on the one side by 
nature, through passions which she urges on to 
excess, lest she should fail of her ends, and on 
the other side scourged by the conventions of 
a social order and by a conscience assentient 
to that order.’’ Concerning Tess’s end Mr. 
Alden says, ‘‘She was deprived of the conso- 
lations of an uncondemning nature, but not 
brought to a real knowledge of the uncon- 
demning Christ.” 

The question of the necessity or profit of 
having divinity schools allied with universi- 
ties is discussed by Gen. F. A. Walker, in the 
December Educational Review, in an article 
on Professional and General Education. He 
thinks that the past history of the country 
does not intimate that this formal connection 
is highly important. ‘‘The schools of this 
class which have exerted the greatest influ- 
ence upon the life and thought of the nation 
have been separate schools,’ but he thinks 
that possibly changed conditions and ideals 
may change the situation in the future, for 
‘“‘today the clergyman is largely a man of 
affairs; the importance of denominational 
tenets is greatly reduced, even in the minds 
of theologians.” President Warfield of La- 
fayette College, in the same journal, pleads 
for student co-operation in college govern- 
ment. He says the whole system of Ameri- 
can college government needs recasting. ‘It 
demands a recognition of the student as a 
free agent, the complete abandonment of ideas 
drawn from feudalism and despotism, and 
the fundamental recognition that the major- 
ity of men who enter college are men of ear- 
nest purpose, who, if given an opportunity to 
choose between right and wrong under natu- 
ral conditions, will almost invariably choose 
the right.” 

The Churchman sees a great light. The es- 
sentials of church unity on missionary ground 
it apprehends. Naturally the question fol- 
lows, If so in Japan, why not in the United 
States? It says: ‘‘ Missionaries in Japan, for 
instance, cannot reckon upon any strong feel- 
ing of Scotch patriotism propping up the 
Westminster Confession; nor on any English 
Nonconformist hatred of prelacy and an es- 
tablished church; nor on any German abhor- 
rence of papal usurpations and popish super- 
stitions. They must present, not the compro- 
mises and controversies that have lasted for 
centuries in Europe, but the simple essentials 
of the Christian religion, which can be ap- 
prehended and appreciated in Japan. It is 
evident that the Japanese are throwing off 
everything else as mere surplusage; perhaps 
they are throwing off something of what is 
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really necessary and vital. But here is the’ 
great question for every missionary—nay, for 
every thoughtful Christian—how much of the 
religion I want to live by myself and transmit 
to others is really necessary ? If that question 
could be answered, how much nearer Chris- 
tian people would be to a genuine unity.”’ 

One of the most suggestive and encouraging 
articles recently written is that by Prof. A. J. 
Dubois in the December Century, in which he 
asks, What Has Science to do with Religion? 
He takes issue with Professor Huxley in his 
assumption that religion is based on the ve- 
racity of records, and must stand or fall with 
them. Professor Dubois says that ‘‘ the only 
basis upon which any religion can stand, or 
has a right to stand, is at bottom identical 
with that upon which science rests—viz., the 
basis of universal experience, the testimony 
of universal consciousness, the result of daily 
verification. This is a basis which science 
cannot ignore. .. . However conflicting and 
diverse the views of theology, back of all lies 
the solid fact of human experience. This is 
the basis of religion—the verification of the 
spiritual in life. Doctrines of theology, like 
theories of science, have their day and give 
place to better, but the basis of both is the 
same. Faith is thus not a dream; it is not 
merely the substance of things hoped for; it is 
the evidence of things unseen.” 


The Pilot, after discussing the use of the 
Sarum ritual at the recent jubilee of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the Advent, Bos- 
ton, says: ‘‘ Wise Catholics, however, look 
very kindly on the Ritualistic movement, 
which is steadily gaining strength among the 
Episcopalians, both in England and America. 
It can have but one logical conclusion. In- 
dividuals are constantly reaching it. That 
the whole body will yet be brought to it is not 
an extravagant forecast.” 


ABROAD, 


English Nonconformist Liberal sentiment 
thus voices itself in the words of Rev. C. A, 
Berry, in a recent number of the New Age: 
‘The day is forever past when half a dozen 
well-meaning men might choose a candidate 
and draft a program, and then invite the 
working classes to come in and adopt their 
cut-and-dried schemes, The day of the work- 
ers has dawned. They justly demand a place 
in the innermost councils and the preparatory 
conferences of the party whichis seeking their 
support. And if Liberalism is to achieve ulti- 
mate victory at the polls, no time must be lost 
in putting local Liberal organizations on this 
broad and deep foundation. Middle-class 
Liberalism is aspent volcano. The progress- 
ive achievements of the future depend, alike 
for their character and their speed, upon the 
degree in which the older and the newer ele- 
ments of Liberalism can be drawn into free 
and intelligent association.” 


“NO DEBTS AND NO ASSETS.” 


BY REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D., NEW YORK. 


The trustees of a great city church, 
whose pastor has just died, reported the 
other day to the congregation that this is 
the condition of their affairs and in view of 
it recommended that the church disband. 
The fact has since been brought out that 
the statement that there are no assets 
did not merely indicate that there is no 
property but also that there is no visible 
stock of those more important articles 
which would generally be catalogued as 
constituting the valuable assets of achurch. 
There is no prayer meeting, no Sunday 
school, no system of interior organization 
for the work of benevolence, no esprit du 
corps, little or no mutual acquaintance 
among the members of the congregation, no 
social life—nothing, in short, but personal 
attraction tothe minister. 

It seems that, while the preacher had a 
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nominal salary, in fact the trustees turned 
over to him the receipts after the incidental 
bills had been paid. In other words, the 
minister was looked upon as using his pul- 
pit and his congregation as an opportunity 
for earning his living while doing them 
good—measuring his income by the re- 
eecipts from the people. The experience of 
this church, which for so many years has 
been in the eyes of the public, with a pastor 
so prominent as was Professor Swing, calls 
attention to the theory of the Christian 
ehurch and raises the question, Can the 
mere fact of being able to show a certain 
amount of property at any time determine 
so vital a question as the continuance in 
existence of a Christian church? What 
eonstitutes a church? Wherein is its 
vitality? What gives it a right to the 
name? How does it secure an assurance of 
perpetuity? Isachurch to be regarded as 
a business concern, in which accumulated 
eapital is the chief, if not the sole, ground 
of credit and success? If so, the first duty 
of every church ought to be to secure a fund 
er a plant so placed as not to deteriorate 
but, if possible, to steadily increase in 
value. 

By contrast, then, the Central Church of 
Chicago emphasizes the truth and impor- 
tance of an entirely different theory of the 
ehurch. There are those who think that 
the devotional and social life of the church 
and much care for its internal and organic 
development are unimportant and aside 
from its true function. They do not want 
organization and deprecate ‘‘ machinery.” 
To be sure, too much may be expected 
from organization. There is a story cur- 
rent here of a prayer recently made in pub- 
lic by an enthusiastic church member some- 
what as follows: ‘‘O Lord, you have a great 
many unconverted people in this commu- 
nity. You know they have been prayed for 
and labored with; letters have been writ- 
ten to them and many of them have had 
postal cards sent to them, too.’”? He seemed 
to think that the crank had been turned to 
the full extent, and that that measured all 
that the Lord has a right to expect. 

The appointing of committees, the mak- 
ing of reports and the multiplication of 
meetings may be as futile in their direction 
as the entire absence of all such methods 
may be in the other direction; but it still 
remains true that the work of the modern 
church cannot be done by one person, how- 
ever richly endowed, or however industri- 
ous, nor by a small group of persons. The 
church is filling too large a place in the 
life of the community for that. It may be 
a sign of the approach of the final triumph 
of the kingdom of Christ. But, be that as 
it may, the demands upon the church have 
certainly multiplied immensely; and those 
demands seem to measure its success, if 
not to determine the conditions of its per- 
manency. That church today has the lar- 
gest hold upon the life of the community 
and the greatest vitality which gives some- 
thing to do to the largest number of people. 

But it must be something worth the do- 
ing, for men were never so quick to discern 
the difference between marching and mark- 
ing time as they are now. Work will not 
be done that is not worth doing, and every- 
where prompt and manifest ‘usefulness is 
the indispensable condition of service. The 
eall today is not only that pastors shall 
plan work for their people, but that the 
people shall expect such work to be laid 
upon them and shall on their part plan to 
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undertake it—of course, according to the 
measure of their strength and time. 

All churches cannot be ‘‘institutional 
churches,’’? and it is doubtless far from 
desirable that they should attempt to be. 
A few of that class are filling a distin- 
guished place, and there may be room for 
more, but it will probably remain true that 
the vast majority of Christian churches will 
have to move along lines not unlike those 
in which they have lived in the past. But 
within those lines they are to be seen today 
everywhere strengthening themselves by 
perfecting their internal arrangements. 
Church buildings are being made more con- 
venient and attractive, offering accommo- 
dations for all ages; official duties are less 
and less concentrated in the hands of any 
group; terms of service are limited and 
made to rotate; pulpits are treating, if not 
broader themes, at least the ordinary themes 
in a broader way; congregations are in- 
creasing; the sense of loyalty to their own 
church, on the part of church members, is 
quickening; the covenant of membership is 
coming to mean what it has not meant in 
the past, and the church is regarded as a 
partnership in which all the members are 
equally interested and responsible for serv- 
ice as well as for benefit. 

The community at large is responding by 
a growing respect and a manifest surrender 
of itself to the spiritual forces which the 
church represents. Our great missionary 
societies are coming to have a new impor- 
tance in this connection. They have been 
looked upon in the past as chiefly valuable 
for the work that is waiting to be done in 
far-away lands and in destitute parts of our 
own country. Now they are coming to be 
recognized as the bond among the churches 
and a strong help in their inner organiza- 
tion and life. Missionary societies of all 
kinds within our churches are united to 
corresponding ones in other churches. 
Their sense of isolation is removed and the 
feeling which often has maintained of the 
feebleness and insufficiency, and perkaps, 
at times, the valuelessness of these little 
groups of people united for missionary pur- 
poses within the churches, has given place 
to a sense of importance and dignity due to 
their recognition as members of a great 
fellowship and parts of a splendid whole. 

It cannot: be too strongly urged upon our 
churches, therefore, that every one should 
either be in itself a missionary society, or 
should have within it societies united to 
those which represent the denomination, 
that in this way they may be in touch with 
al], and draw from the common life as well 
as contribute to the common work. 

No church is too small for this privilege. 
The benefit it will receive is not to be meas- 
ured by the amount of its yearly contribu- 
tions, but, on the contrary, the contributions 
and the benefit will alike be influenced by 
the closeness of contact between the indi- 
vidual society or church’ with those who 
are engaged in the common work. Itis the 


_ privilege of every church—even the smallest 


—to have some such connection with all 
our departments of denominational work. 
Hitherto the women have recognized this 
and entered into it far more than the men. 
The time has come both for the sake of the 
churches and the men themselves that they 
should have their part in this organized 
work. 

It may be difficult to forecast the method 
by which this is to be brought about, but 
that our churches are on thé eye of a larger 
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development of the power both of the men 
and the women in united, organized labor, 
there can be no question. The very life of 
the churches, as well as the growth of the 
individual Christian, demandsit. The Lord 
is calling upon His people to prepare for 
great things in His kingdom. He would 
have all participate in the advance. It is 
not to be an affair of the minister or of the 
women, but of His people. 

The lesson of the hour seems also to be 
that God would have His work done eco- 
nomically. There is great waste in unor- 
ganized labor, as there is in unorganized 
giving. It may be that these hard times, 
which have as yet been so little fruitful in 
spiritual results in the churches, are in- 
tended of the Lord to teach us the need of 
greater care in the economizing and direct- 
ing of our forces. If it shall result in this, 
they may stand as closely related to the 
progress of the church as did the hard 
times of ’57 and the Great Revival. 


—_— 


DR. PARKHURST’S GENTLER TRAITS. 


The illustrated papers are responsible for 
our one-sided picture of Dr. Parkhurst. 
He is so often portrayed as a fierce hunter 
plunging his sword into the tiger, a St. 
Michael with his foot on the dragon. He 
has certainly shown himself a valiant sol- 
dier, or, better, a far-seeing general, himself 
in the thickest of the battle, but there is a 
deeper, gentler side to his character, a soul 
of courtesy and kindliness which not all 
recognize. 5: 

His great heart of sympathy for all who 
are unhappy was shown one day when a 
miserable woman came into his parlor. Not 
one of the élite, nor of the elect, only a 
wretched sinner, who had been driven into 
the street the night before. She had been 
told that Dr. Parkhurst was the cause of 
her trouble, and came to abuse him with all 
the power of her waspish tongue. Her 
bold, hard face, battered by many a street 
encounter, was very defiant and curses were 
on her lips, but in five minutes she was cry- 
ing, repentant. As she said over and over 
again in later weeks when she was strug- 
gling against sin, ‘‘ My own brother could 
not have been kinder.”’ 

For a naturally quick-tempered man, im- 
patient with others’ faults, it must be no 
easy thing to listen hour after hour to these 
stories of sin, to long arguments on some 
unimportant thought or belief, to plans that 
are trifling. Yet he does it patiently, help- 
fully, always giving some word of hope 
which helps upward toward the light. 
Sacrifice of time or strength does not count. 
He feels that interruptions, cares, anxieties 
are all pages of the same book—the inter- 
esting book of life. 

There is always a willingness to give of 
his best to any one who presents a need, an 
ever-growing sense of his own responsibil- 
ity, a forgetfulness of his own pleasure. 
I remember how quickly he gave up one 
evening a rare concert, one which had 
strongly appealed to his music-loving na- 
ture, when at the last moment a message 
came from the mission asking him to find a 
nurse for some poor person who was very 
ill. This fidelity to the simplest duty, this 
absorption in that which comes to his hand 
to do are marked characteristics. 

Dr. Parkhurst is as true to what he be- 
lieves his duty, as surely to be reckoned on, 
as is the procession of the equinoves. 
Often of late he has grown impatient with 
all the expressions of appreciation and 1+ c¢- 
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ognition of his bravery, and has said: ‘‘ But 
I have only done my duty—just what every 
one ought todo. Is it such a strange thing 
for a man to do his duty?’’ Thesame fear- 
lessness which has led him to attack high 
officials has carried him into a home bur- 
dened with malignant disease, and he acted 
as nurse for days, while the whole neighbor- 
hood was in terror. 

It may seem almost superfluous to speak 
of his sincerity, that trait which God de- 
mands as the root of all virtue. In his own 
entire honesty of purpose and of speech, 
Dr. Parkhurst feels a special dislike to any 
cant or affectation in others. He can for- 
give faults when he can believe that at the 
heart there is a desire to be true. The tre- 
. mendous earnestness of such a nature is 
saved from fanaticism by his keen sense of 
humor. Far from being annoyed by many 
of the absurd caricatures of himself, he is 
intensely amused by their wit and sharp- 
ness. His own comments are often bDril- 
liant, spontaneous, quite worthy of Life. 
There seems to be no thought of saying 
something bright or original, but it is the 
thing that comes, and he gives it. 

Along with his abiding cheerfulness and 
growing with his spiritual power has come 
a great love for children. They feel this 
intuitively and are often on most familiar 
terms with the ‘‘ rebuking propbet.’’ Small 
ragamuffins in the Bowery, bobbing their 
heads. from dark areas, call out eagerly, 
‘¢Good night, Dr. Parkhurst,’’ as though he 
were an intimate friend. 

One of the attractive features of his 
church work is the afternoon service which 
he occasionally has for the children. His 
talks to them are singularly happy, and 
afterwards the little people crowd around 
him insisting that they will not go home 
until he has given them a word or a kiss. 
Ue believes in child nature, so the children 
believe in him. With the love of the little 
ones comes also the tribute of the strong 
men who tell not only of their admiration 
and honor but of their love for him when 
heart has spoken to heart. 

In the intense excitement of this last 
election and the almost overpowering wave 
of popularity that has come to him it has 
been interesting to see his own attitude 
toward it. The hundreds of congratulatory 
letters and telegrams from all over the 
world, the honors in his own city, these he 
accepts as quietly as he did the harsh criti- 
cism of two years ago. It is perpetual 
thanksgiving with him that ‘‘truth has 
won’’ not “‘I have won.’ Other thoughts 
than of personal credit are filling his ample 
brain and heart. 

Old and young come to him with their 
problems of life. He enters into their 
feelings, he knows their temptations and 
appreciates their weaknesses. While stern 
in his judgment of sin, he loves the sinner. 
Many are the hours of vicarious suffering 
he has spent with the sins of others weigh- 
ing him down. How has this scholarly 
man, once absorbed in his books, giving out 
obscure thought in complicated sentences, 
seemingly so far away from the common 
people—how has he come into close touch 
with these people, showing this depth and 
breadth of human sympathy? Possessing a 
sensitive nature more and more responsive 
to the needs of living souls, has he not in 
these later years faced forces mightier than 
himself? Today the lens through which he 
looked in former years is too small. Now 
his outlook is over the vast and the deep, 
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for he has lost sight of himself as he stands 
with his Master—Christ. ©. Pt B. 


PAITHFUL. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


An Irish girl in our house once said of 
something she had done, ‘‘Sure I did the 
best I could and the angels could do no 
more.’’ I do not suppose that the sentence 
was original with her, but she had a right 
to appropriate it. It is good to think of 
the angels, and it lifts one out of low 
things when it is discovered that angelic 
and human service have a common stand- 
ard. Some theological talk of divine per- 
fection, angelic perfection and Adamic 


perfection, if applied to work, is, of course, . 


a mere play upon words. The angels can 
do no more than the best they can, and the 
child who does the same is so far the moral 
equal of the angels. 

At a concert (so called) of a Sunday 
school a very small boy ran out upon the 
platform, made his little bow, spoke his 
little piece as rapidly as possible, 


Lam a little mahn, 
But I do the best I cahn, 


and ran off again. The people laughed, of 
course, but the sentiment was an inspiring 
one. I wonder if the boy, when he ceased 
to be a ‘little’? man and went off to col- 
lege, carried this rule with him into his 
life. One thing I know, that he worked 
steadily and patiently in a vacation whose 
story I heard. I have had occasion to be 
made acquainted with the persistent strug- 
gles of various young men in their well- 
nigh heroic efforts to obtain an education. 
The world seldom knows these histories. 
It is not necessary that it should. 

But struggling is not enough. Nor is it 
sufficient that single efforts now and then 
should be of high order, To be faithful 
denotes, I suppose, a character which can 
be trusted. The faithful person is uni- 
formly true to duty. If he is set to do 
some work, he will do that work patiently, 
completely and thoroughly. If he is placed 
on duty as a sentinel, he may be relied upon 
to be sleepless, watchful and ready. If he 
is a patrolman, he is on his beat, vigilant 
and tireless, and no part is neglected, If 
he is a boy in a store, he loses no time, 
does his regular tasks heartily, promptly 
and to the best of his ability. I have been 
told by employers that this kind of boy is 
hard tofind. I should be sorry to think so. 
The faithful man or boy may need instruc- 
tion, but he needs no watching. It is such 
people who are likely to succeed in the 
world. They certainly become the useful 
people in the werld. 

My mind has particularly turned to that 
feature in faithful work which may be 
called completeness. I think that this is 
the one point liable to be neglected. It 
comes to me especially in thinking of edu- 
cation. I have heard it said of more than 
one teacher, ‘‘He does faithful work.”’ 
That means that he omits no part of his 
work, however apparently unimportant, and 
that he does every part of his work thor- 
oughly and well. Such a teacher, and only 
such a teacher, is faithful to his trust. 
There are many such teachers, men and 
women conscientiously doing their work in 
this spirit of fidelity. But it is becanse 
they have governing thema higher law than 
the personal profit of their calling. 

Reciprocally, the faithful student is one 
who does complete and thorough work in 
all particulars. He acknowledges every 
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call made upon him by the course of study 
upon which he has entered. He does not 
regard it as at his option whether he shall 
or shall not attend to prescribed exercises 
or omit prescribed parts of study. I sup- 
pose that many students wonld think it 
hard to be called unfaithful, if so called on 
the ground of their indifference to pre- 
scribed work and their independence of rule 
and system, but they might well consider 
whether they are notin such aclass. It is 
a fact that more than one-half of all college 
students receive special aid in money from 
college or other funds. Such recipients 
are certainly under peculiar obligation to 
do their whole work and to do it well. If 
they do not, they are obtaining money under 
false pretenses. The principle upon which 
such aid is given is the expectation that a 
thorough education is demanded, and not 
one weakened by a heavy per cent. of neg- 
lect. Faithful students make faithful men. 
Never to allow a single task to be omitted, 
nor a single lesson to be slighted, is what 
should be urged upon every boy and girl in 
the lower schools by all parents, and the 
habit of faithfulness will continue in the 
higher stages of education, or in business 
life, as the future may determine. I do 
not know that there is any different princi- 
ple in mechanical work. Thoroughness is 
the quality of good workmanship. But this 
implies an ideal. The little book, Hiram 
Golf’s Religion, beautifully illustrates this 
principle. The inscription upon his tomb- 
stone, ‘‘Shoemaker by the grace of God,”’ 
is a volume in itself. It turns our thought 
to the fact that all work has init a divine 
principle, not now that of usefulness, but 
that of the possibility of faithfulness, Faith- 
fulness thus illustrated takes all work into 
the range of heavenly capacities and heay- 
enly qualities, Here it finds the true dig- 
nity of labor. It shades by imperceptible 
degrees all service into Christian work and 
devotion. 

Whatever duties may be found embodied 
in moneyed power, or in the industry which 
makes that power effective, are alike under | 
the law of faithfulness—faithfulness to the 
One who has committed both these abilities 
to His stewards. 

For there is a higher meaning in the word 
‘‘faithful’’ than that of merely answering 
to a committed trust. It is true that there 
can be nothing more dishonorable or more 
debilitating than faithlessness to a trust. 
But the real life of ‘‘faithful’’ has its 
source in being full of faith. ‘‘ Faithful 
Abraham,’’ mentioned in Paul’s epistle to 
the Galatians, was the Abraham who could 
be trusted; but he was ‘‘faithful,”’ trust- 
worthy, because he was first a man of faith. 
This is no play upon words. Search the 
Scriptures and you will find the several 
meanings. Soa Christian is faithful in his 
Christian service, fit to be trusted by his 
Lord, reliable alike in all emergencies and 
in all the little details of life, just in pro- 
portion to the strength and fullness of his 
faith in his Redeemer and Lord. With full- 
ness of faith he is no eyeservant nor one 
who shirks his duty. ‘ 

We began with the thought of the angels. 
Who was the builder—I do not remember, 
but some reader will—who made the beauti- 
ful reply to persons saying that the delicate 
carvings with which he insisted upon finish- 
ing the spire hundreds of feet from the 
ground would never be seen by any man? 
‘No,’ he answered, ‘‘but the angels will 
see.” 
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The Home 
“WHERE I8 THE GUEST-CHAMBER?” 


BY REBECOA PERLEY REED. 


Here, in my poor, sin-haunted soul, O Lord? 
And doth Thy kingly hand deign to break bread 
with me? 
Scant hospitality my low-browed walls afford ; 
Iam unused to royal courtesy. 


Yet would I lift the latch to welcome Thee, 
Who standest patient just before my door; 
I, who so oft forget my loyalty, . 
Would serve Thee better and would love Thee 
more! 


How passing strange that I should ever fail 

To spread my board and set a chair for Thee, 
Since in my heart of hearts I bid Thee hail, 

That of Thy grace Thou wouldest sup with me! 


And if it happen that my soul is stirred 
With echoes of Thy knock against my door, 
Where only lies a broken-wingéd bird 
That asI open flutters to the fioor; 


Or if I find beside my garden gate 

A shivering child, or meet the woe-struck eyes 
Of maiden, fallen from her white estate, 

Or childless mother, dumb, in grief’s surprise; 


Help me Thy messengers to recognize— 
The poor, sick, wandering, sorrowing, desolate— 
And through the rags and soil of sin’s disguise, 
Behold the souls Thy love would new create! 


ooo 


Shall we continue Santa Claus worship? 
This question is asked by a writer in one of 
our religious exchanges, a foreigner, who 
expresses his amazement at the way in 
which Americans pay homage to this ‘‘ old 
red-nosed, tobacco-smoking, grinning fel- 
low who, in all things, is as far from being 
a saint as heaven is from hell.’ While 
such a characterization is unnecessarily 
severe, itis yet a fair question whether the 
thought of Jesus Christ as the author of 
Christmas joy is not overshadowed in 
the minds of children by the image of 
merry and good-natured Santa Claus. Many 
churches and Sunday schools which are 
now preparing for Christmas festivals are 
in danger of dethroning the child Jesus 
and elevating to undue prominence the 
office and gifts of this lesser personage. 
.Let not the deep religious significance of 
the occasion be lost sight of. Let Santa 
Claus with his reindeer train and bulging 
pockets be subordinated to the old but ever 
new and tender picture of the, Bethlehem 
Babe, the manger, the angels, the shepherds 
and the guiding star, all of which may be 
made beautiful and inspiring to the thought 
of childhood. 


HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER HIM? 


An article in this department afew weeks 
ago, entitled The Story of One Experience, 
was evidently an exponent of the struggle 
going on in other minds concerning the 
great questions of the existence of God 
and the destiny of the human soul. Young 
men and young women everywhere enter- 
tain doubts which they never utter, and we 
are glad, therefore, to receive a letter de- 
scribing one of this class, which we believe 
epitomizes a general experience. There is 
something pathetic in the account of this 
boy’s groping after truth, if haply he may 
find it, which we hope will touch the hearts 
of pastors, parents and teachers and lead 
them to offer some solution for his diffi- 
culty. 

The substance of the letter is this: The 
young man’s love for nature is so in- 
tense that to him a pantheistic worship 
of God in nature gives the best and only 
conception of the attributes of God; espe- 
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cially is His love thus clearly portrayed; 
otherwise his idea of God is of an Infinite 
Being in whom the element of justice pre- 
dominates. He is thoughtful beyond his 
years, interested in modern scientific re- 
search, and once, when almost led to doubt 
the existence of a God, recovered his faith 
by the scientific argument of cause and 
effect. Brought up under rather strict re- 
ligious influences, he united with the church 
in early youth before he began to think 
much about these puzzling problems. He 
has been constantly spoken to in reference 
to some of his theories as expressed in 
Christian Endeavor meetings, and this has 
led him to feel that he ought to withdraw 
from active membership in that organiza- 
tion. He feels, too, that he does not de- 
rive the help from these meetings which 
he ought, and has often forced himself to 
speak simply to keep the pledge... On Sun- 
days he is more helped by ‘‘communion 
with nature’’ or by music, for which he 
has a special talent in the line of improvisa- 
tion, than by attendance upon church serv- 
ices. He tries to be sincerely conscien- 
tious in all his thinking, but wants to 
prove things to his satisfaction before he 
can accept them in belief. He is inclined 
to be pessimistic and has a fit of the blues 
occasionally. 

What would you do, pastor, if this boy 
were a member of your church and your 
Christian Endeavor Society? What books 
would you recommend him to read? How 
would you train and develop his imperfect 
faith? What would you say, father, if it 
were your son? Are there any parallels in 
your early experience which would make 
you a safe and sympathetic guide for a boy 
who is blindly stumbling along the path- 
way of doubt? What books or influences 
strengthened you as you crossed the thresh- 
old of nascent young manhood? What 
course of action would you advise, teacher 
in either day or Sunday school, for a youth 
thus perplexed? 

Surely there should be specialists for 
these disorders of the spiritual life as well 
as for physical ills. Every intelligent parent 
knows that the boy’s ‘‘blues’’ have their 
root in physiological conditions which a 
skillful physician can treat successfully. A 
proper regimen of food, exercise and gen- 
eral hygienic living, together with a health- 
ful mental diet, can change this youthful 
pessimist into a sunny optimist. But who 
will prescribe for the maladies which are 
imbedded in the deepest and most sacred 
region of his spiritual life? These questions 
are asked sincerely, not for this boy alone, 
but for the class of youthful Christians 
which he fairly represents. 


THE BLESSING AT THE TABLE, 


BY REV. R. DEWITT MALLARY. 


The blessing at the table has much to 
commend it—the example of Christ, the 
necessity of cultivating household religion 
and the sense of gratitude for mercies re- 
ceived. Itis a small feature of our domes- 
tic life, though entering potentially into it. 
In many housebolds it is omitted altogether, 
either from diffidence or indifference, ex- 
cept when a visiting minister is being en- 
tertained. Around some tables it is a form 
injected irreverently into the clatter of 
dishes and the chatter of tongues, a sort of 
empty phrase which propriety demands. 
Sometimes with an excess of zeal it becomes 
a long-drawn-out petition testing the nerves 
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(and the necks) of the little ones. Many 
seeing the abuse of this ordinance have been 
led to ask what good it does. Do we say it 
lest otherwise there may be ‘‘ death in the 
pot??? Do we utter it as a pietistic for- 
mula? Whatdo we mean by ‘‘asking the 
blessing’’? 

To say ‘‘grace at the table,’ then, is, 
in a word, a momentary turning of the 
spirit heavenward in prayer and praise. I[t 
means, first of all, thankfulness for the mer- 
cies spread before us, and for the unnum- 
bered benefits of which they are the repre- 
sentative. It means a fresh emphasis of the 
truth, which we are prone to forget, that 
all our blessings flow from the ‘‘ goodness 
of God,’’ and are designed to ‘‘lead us to 
repentance.’’ It means the ceaseless recog- 
nition of the fact that the strength which 
our ‘‘daily bread ’’ affords should be spent 
in service for the kingdom. It means that 
the Christian would see in the provision of 
bread statedly supplied a constant reminder 
of the need of the ‘‘ true Bread.’ It means 
the earnest petition that in everything we 
do, ‘‘ whether we eat or drink,’’? we may — 
glorify God. It means a renewed affirma- 
tion that we believe in the duty, the dignity 
and the potency of family religion. Ought 
not an ordinance that suggests all this to 
be earnestly and heartily enshrined in Chris- 
tian homes? 

Practically a word. Four essential prin- 
ciples should regulate our manner of ‘‘ giv- 
ing of thanks’’ at the table—sincerity, brev- 
ity, variety on the part of those who ask 
the blessing and unity of sentiment on the 
part of all who are present. The last may 
be secured impressively by the general re- 
sponse ‘‘ Amen”? at the close of the uttered 
prayer. As for variety—an important thing 
to seek—this may be obtained in many 
ways. The contents as well as the form of 
the prayer may be changed. The blessing 
may be asked silently, as the Friends do 
who simply bow the heads in quiet petition, 
or it may be said in concert, or it may be 
sung with fine effect. If one acts for all in 
saying grace, it need not always be the same 
person who voices the general thanksgiving. 
The consecrated ingenuity of the readers of 
this article will devise other ways, if neces- 
sary, in which to vary the manner of ‘‘ ask- 
ing the blessing.”’ 

To aid the diffident some forms which 
have the sanction of use are herewith ap- 
pended. It would be of great service to the 
church if The Congregationalist would print 
a collection of ‘‘ forms for asking the bless- 


_ing at the table”? gathered from the wide 


circle of its readers. A knowledge of the 
various methods of observing this house- 
hold ordinance in different parts of the 
world would help exalt it to its proper 
place inthe home. The forms given below 
are those which are perhaps most frequently 
heard: - 


‘Bless this food to our useand us in Thy service.”’ 

“For these and all Thy mercies we give Thee 
thanks, O God.”’ 

“We thank Thee, O God, for this food; may we 
spend the strength it gives in more acceptable serv- 
ice to Thee.”’ 

“We thank Thee, our Father, for Thy remem- 
prance of us and for Thy provision for all our 
needs.” 

“ We recognize in these mercies the hand of the 
Giver, O Thou who givest liberally and upbraidest 
not. May we in return give ourselves more un- 
reservedly to Thee.”’ 

“Help us to do all that we do, whether we eat or 
drink, unto the glory of God.” 

“May this food, our Heavenly Father, remind us 
of our need of the true Bread, of which if a man eat 
he shall live forever.”’ 

* Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within 
me bless His holy name. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all His benefits. [Repeated in. 
concert.) 


Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored ; 


at 
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These creatures bless and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee. 


[Repeated in concert or sung to any long meter tune.| 

If any one is inclined to think that this 
article refers to a small duty, he is right. 
It is a trifle, some one may say; yet it is 
well to remember that ‘‘ Trifles make per- 
fection, but perfection is no trifle.” 


—_ 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION IN THE 
HOME. 


BY A MOTHER. 


We hear altogether too much for our 
comfort in these days of this already famil- 
iar phrase, ‘‘ bribery and corruption,’’ and 
we women in our quiet homes are apt to 
look with something of a superior pity at 
the men of the world who, in their daily 
life, are obliged to come in contact with 
more or less of the evil, and in many cases 
to be actually tempted and tested by it. 
But it behooves us to beware lest we fall 
under the pressure of a like temptation in 
our own nurseries. Not that we are the 
bribed, but the bribers; not that the bribery 
is such as our husbands could tell about, 
but that it is bribery suited to the minds of 
the little ones about us, though none the 
less bribery. 

A few days ago I met a neighbor of ours 
who has a little daughter. We were both 
returning from town and as we talked she 
said to me, ‘Does your little girl expect 
you to bring her something every time you 
go down town?” “Why no,” I said, ‘‘ she 
has never been taught to expect something.”’ 

“Well, my little girl does,” she said, 
‘‘ and now she is getting so clever that she 
says to me when I go out, ‘Mamma, if you 
will bring me some candy, I'll be good till 
you get back.’’’ And the mother went on 
to say as she bade me good morning, oo 
think it is a pretty cheap price at which to 
secure good behavior, and so I always 
promise.”’ 

T could not help pondering her words 
seriously as I walked toward home. It is 
a case in point. What was she doing to 
her child? Bribing her to be good. What 
idea of goodness was she teaching her? 
The idea that there was no object in being 
good unless some tangible reward were 
offered. Was not that bribery and corrup- 
tion? It seems to me 80, and of a most 
dangerous kind. A child reared with the 
hope of reward always before him as the 
incentive to good behavior, and with the 
fear of punishment as the preventive of 
bad, is a child in whom it will be most diffi- 
eult to cultivate a quick conscience—that 
great safeguard to all, and especially to the 
young. It will be a difficult task to teach 
that child to love the right for right’s sake, 
and to hate the wrong, and the mother will 
constantly find herself driven to use a threat 
-as a means of securing obedience. 

It was a logical sequence to the conversa- 
tion just quoted when, some days after, the 
same mother and her little daughter came 
to our home onan errand, The child was 
curious to investigate everything in the 
room, and paid not the slightest heed to 
her mother’s repeated request—not to say 
command—that she should sit down quietly. 
It was no surprise to me when the mother 
remarked, in a discouraged tone, ‘“ Mary 
never minds me when we are away from 
home.” _ 

“No,” I felt like saying; ‘‘and you ought 
not to expect her to; she looks for the same 
threats or promises of reward that you use 
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at home, and you are ashamed to make use 
of them when others are near.”’ 

I should be glad to think that this is an 
exaggerated case, but I am forced to believe 
it an all too common one. No one feels 
more keenly than I the difficulty of training 
up a child in the way he should go, no one 
sympathizes more keenly with the multi- 
tude of mothers whose hands are so full of 
other work when the critical moments of 
discipline come that they seem to be driven 
to the most effective means. 

I confess that the promise of some prized 
dainty or the threat of some dreaded pun- 
ishment appeals to most children more 
quickly than anything else. I admit, also, 
that it is much easier to secure right action 
from our children through any means, be 
they fair or foul, than to secure right action 
simply because it is right; that it is much 
easier to secure in the child fear of wrong 
through dread of punishment than hatred 
of wrong. But the wise mother will look 
forward far enough to tell, to some extent, 
what the result of her treatment may be, 
and will keep ever before her the highest 
moral aims, rather than immediate, physi- 
cal and selfish gain. We shall have done 
our little ones an immeasurable service if 
we can train them to feel the consciousness 
of right a sufficient guerdon for obedience, 
and the shrinking of a well-trained con- 
science from all evil the barrier to disobe- 
dience. 


a 


A“HARD TIMES” CHRISTMAS. 


BY MARY ESTHER ALLBRIGHT. 


PART I. 


Dorothy Miner stood in the parsonage 
door, staring blankly at Dr. King’s familiar 
gig and cream-colored horse as they jogged 
off into the distance. She forgot that she 
was letting a stream of cold air into the 
sitting room, and never minded that her 
fluffy, brown hair was blowing all about her 
perplexed face. Some unlooked-for and 
unwelcome news had suddenly come to 
Dorothy—anybody could see that, as she 
puckered her smooth forehead into an un- 
usual frown and twisted her white apron 
tightly around her fingers. Meanwhile she 
was thinking, of course, as hard as she 
could. 

‘‘There! I begin to believe in premoni- 
tions. Hav’n’t I suspected that something 
was wrong with Uncle Harry? Now itturns 
out to be money matters. And here I was, 
planning to go on just the same!’’—this 
with a passing expression of supreme self- 
contempt—‘‘ what if I am entering my 
third year? I’m not gray yet, and I pre- 
sume that college will remain in existence 
a year or two longer. Anyway, whatever 
happens, I'll not be an ‘inmate’ this year; 
that’s settled!’ 

She smoothed out her apron with such an 
air of determination that only those who 
knew her best could have guessed how hard 
it was for her to come to this mysterious 
decision. 

‘Dolly, dear!’’ called a voice from within, 
‘‘ what are you doing out there in the cold? 
You must be more careful, child, for your 
own sake. First you know you'll have 
quinsy or rheumatism all winter!”? The 
tone was bright and cheery, notwithstand- 
ing the doleful prediction. 

“OQ, mother,” remonstrated . Dorothy, 
laughing, but shutting the door carefully 
behind her as she crossed the little entry- 
way, ‘you'll frighten me into the ‘ rheu- 
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matics.’ I really can’t have a cold this 
winter, for my old cloak’s got to do, and it 
is getting woefully thin. Dear me!” stop- 
ping short before a pile of mending on the 
floor, ‘‘do you really expect to do anything 
with those old things? Well, you are cour- 
ageous,” and she held up a dilapidated 
flannel garment and stood looking hope- 
lessly at it. 

Mrs. Miner spread out the heap, and ex- 
amined each article critically. ‘‘ Every one 
of those ‘things’ can be mended,” she de- 
clared stoutly. ‘‘I’m glad you are so nearly 
ready, so that I can go at them. It’s get- 
ting frosty already, and the boys are in a 
dreadful state.” 

Dolly sank into the big, green rocking- 
chair with a stifled sigh.. Then she began 
to talk rapidly, keeping her eyes fixed on 
her mother’s work-basket as she sorted out 
its mixed contents and wound the tangled 
thread on the various spools: ‘‘Suppose I 
shouldn’t go back to school, mother; ’m 
thinking of taking a year’s vacation.” 

‘‘ Dorothy Miner!’’ Her mother sat look- 
ing at herin astonishment. ‘‘ Not go back! 
Why, I thought you were particularly anx- 
ious to go this term.”’ 

“Present, ‘am,’ past, ‘was or were,’”’ 
suggested Dolly, sententiously; ‘‘in this 
case, present, ‘am not’ The fact is, I have 
always flattered myself on my genius for 
economizing and I think I see a chance for 
developing it. I should like to experiment 
for a while at Uncle Harry’s, if you ap- 
prove.”’ 

Mrs. Miner looked startled. ‘‘ Why, Dor- 
othy!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘do you think your 
uncle is—is—troubled financially? ”’ 

‘‘Pm sure of it, mother,’’ said the girl, 
looking up earnestly. ‘‘I saw Dr. King a 
few minutes ago and he as good as told me 
so. You know he has just come from Wes- 
ton. He says uncle is greatly depressed 
and looks unhappy, and hinted that he has 
a ‘very expensive family.’ I know what 
that means, and, mother, do you think I 
can be an added burden at such a time? 
Not as long as my name is Miner.’’ Here 
Dolly held her head proudly and set the 
basket down with unnecessdry emphasis. 

Her mother looked at her with a dis- 
tressed face, yet approvingly. ‘* My dear 
girl!’’ she said, ‘‘if your father and I could 
only send you! But this year it is more 
impossible than ever, All the same, you 
are right. We cannot add to your uncle’s 
cares, under the circumstances. But, dearie, 
why do you want to go there? Are you 
sure that’s best?” 

Dorothy reddened and looked confused, 
but she explained, bravely: ‘‘It sounds 
dreadfully egotistical, mother, for a girl 
like me, but I do believe I could help him 
a good deal, You remember my little visit 
there a few years ago.”” Here a queer ex- 
pression flitted across Dolly’s face, but she 
went on quietly: ‘‘ Well, mother, here’s 
the whole thing in a nutshell, according to 
my observation. Uncle Harry married a 
sweet, lovely girl, who had always had 
plenty of money but did not possess any 
ideas on managing a house. And you know, 
mother, with all those children and two 
servants there is quite a house to manage. 
I believe she tries to do the best she can, 
but I know she uses piles of money. Now 
here’s this child,’’ pointing to herself and 
looking gayly at her mother, “ who has had 
a long and systematic education in economy, 
with one of the best of managers for a con- 
stant example. Don’t you believe I could 
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make myself useful there?. I’'d be very 
careful, of course,’’ she added, quickly, as 
her mother hesitated. ‘‘I should be on 
delicate ground, I know, but Uncle Harry 
trusts me and [ think his wife and I would 
get along nicely together.”’ 

For a minute or two longer there was 
silence, then Mrs. Miner said, heartily, 
‘‘Well, try it, you young reformer, I’]] risk 
you, and I don’t think your father will 
make any objection.’’ Then, ina different 
tone and tenderly: ‘‘I understand the sac- 
rifice, dearie, and there is One who knows 
more than I do about it. I know you do it 
for His sake.’’ 

About a week after this Mr. Harrison 
Miner was sitting in his little private room, 
commonly known 4s the ‘home office.”’ 
He was leaning his elbows upon the table 
in a dejected and rather inelegant attitude, 
his thoughts as follows: ‘‘What in the 
name of—everything, am I going to do? 
Here’s the house in the hands of two ex- 
travagant girls, coal and gas bills coming 
in, to say nothing of a by-gone ice bill, Fan- 
nie demanding Christmas money, ‘so as to 
be ready in advance,’ and no money of any 
kind to be had. I remember she spent $200 
last year. Then there’s Dorothy. I must 
get her through college, now that I have 
promised, but I’ll have to borrow to do it. 
There doesn’t seem to be any way out. I 
may as well go blindly on until things smash, 
though that’s just what I always said I 
wouldn’tdo. Heigh ho! hum! Let’s see what 
the mail has brought in the way of duns.” 

Dorothy Miner’s letter was first on the 
pile. He tore it open and glanced down 
the page, his face changing rapidly as he 
read. Finally he sprang up and began to 
walk the floor, back and forth, bursting out 
as he did so: ‘‘ Bless that girl! she’s trying 
to help me. ‘Don’t want to leave home 
this year,’ in one breath and wants to 
‘come and stay with us till after Christmas’ 
in the next! She suspects that something’s 
wrong and wants to ‘lend a hand.’ I de- 
clare, she’s made me feel better already, 
Thank Heaven, there’s somebody alive to 
the situation!”’ 

Just before, Mr. Miner had looked what 
he was—a practical, driving business man of 
forty, and much worried withal; now he 
appeared ten years younger and a genial 
light came into his face as he murmured, 
‘Dear little Doll! she’s a rare girl. I wish 
my Amy could be just like her!”’ 

The announcement of Dorothy’s intended 
visit was received with jubilation by her 
cousins, but young Mrs. Miner only re- 
marked, disapprovingly: ‘‘I think Dolly’s 
very foolish. It’s a pity she doesn’t care 
more for her school. She will get behind 
dreadfully in a year, and of course you are 
willing to send her.’’ 

‘** Willing!’ yes, Fannie,’ returned her 
husband, almost impatiently, “‘ but not able. 
Can’t you understand that I hav’n’t any 
money? I don’t know what we shall do 
ourselves this winter, and, Fannie, unless 
we are very careful of our expenses our 
business may be closed up altogether. 
Everything depends just now on keeping 
our credit good. I wish I could make you 
see it.”’ ; 

Fannie looked at him with wide open 
eyes, startled at last as for the first time in 
“her fortunate life she faced the disagreeable 
fact of ‘‘no money.’’ ‘*But what shall I 
do, Harry,’’ she said, helplessly. ‘I need 
lots of money, right away now. The chil- 
dren have got to have clothes, and ’’— 
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Mr. Miner. rose abruptly and moved 
toward the door. ‘I don’t know what 
you'll ‘do,”’ he said, with just a shade of 
sarcasm, ‘‘ unless you should try to manage 
alittle. That might help clear things up,’’ 
and he took himself off, leaving poor Fannie 
to.tears and lamentations, as she declared 
that ‘‘ Harry was really getting morbid and 
dreadfully unkind.,”’ 

It was into this cloudy home atmosphere 


that Dorothy appeared, a few evenings’ 


later. The day had been dark and rainy, 
and the contrast was extremely pleasant as 
she stepped into the brilliantly lighted hall. 
Harry, Jr., Amy, Ned and Millicent, a lively 
quartet, flocked around her, all talking at 
once and giving her a whole-souled welcome, 
while even baby Lucy clamored for some 
share of attention. Mrs. Miner greeted her 
gracefully and even warmly, while Uncle 
Harry favored her with a hug that nearly 
strangled her. Plainly enough they were 
glad to see Dorothy. In that regard, at 
least, her way was open, 

After the little folks were sent to bed, 
Dolly’s keen sense noticed a shade of con- 
straint between Mr. Miner and his wife, and 
she shrewdly guessed the reason, ‘'Too 
bad!”’ she thought, inwardly, ‘but I guess 
we'll straighten that out. They’re both too 
nice for any such works. Dear me! Doro- 
thy Miner, you stick to it and live a single 
life all your days!”’ 

The next morning, in the lull which came 
to the household when the schoolchildren 
had been disposed of and the baby was 
taking her nap, Dorothy and Aunt Fannie 
had a long visit and confidence in a cozy 
corner of the library. Dorothy herself 
brought it about with all the skill of a diplo- 
mat, and she soon discovered that the little 
woman’s heart was all right, that her mis- 
takes had been through ignorance and that 
her feelings had been very much hurt. 

“I know Harry’s dreadfully worried,” 
she said, in an aggrieved tone, ‘“‘but he 
needn’t be mortally offended.’’ 

‘Never mind, Aunt Fannie,’ with a ca- 
ressing touch of the little white hand. 
‘*Down in his heart he thinks the world of 
you. Will you let me help you straighten 
out these horrid expenses? Then we’ll.see 
if it won’t all come right.”’ 

‘Dear me, yes, if you will,” sighed Fan- 
nie, wearily; ‘‘it makes my head ache. But, 
Dolly, you don’t know how bad it is. 
Harry won’t give me a cent extra, here just 
before Christmas. I really haven’t enough 
for my clothes and the children’s, and he 
even groans over the ordinary household 
expenses. Why, it’s awful!”’ 

Dorothy laughed. ‘ Been used to it all 
my life,” she said. ‘‘ You see, I’ll be right 
in my proper element. If you won’t think 
me presuming ’’— 

‘Dorothy!’ interrupted Mrs, Miner, ‘‘if 
you'll stay and help me out till after Christ- 
mas you may do anything you want to, and 
ll take lessons in economy. I suppose I 
need to,” in a humble little voice, which 
made Dolly spring up and kiss her. ‘TI 
do want to help Harry, and I don’t know 
how.”” as 

“The bargain’s closed,’’ said Dorothy, 
briefly. ‘‘ We'll begin right away, and if I 
go too far in any direction you must prom- 


ise to tell me so.”’ 
(Concluded next week,] 


Bie ee ad pee 4 
Beware of buying poorly-printed books as 


Christmas presents for the children. The 
shops are flooded with literature which is ex- 
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cellent in character, but the blurred type and 
cheap paper destroy its value. Permanent 
injury to the eyesight has resulted from read- 
ing such books. It is poor economy to buy 
them. 


PRETTY WORK FOR OHILDREN. 


Mothers may like to know of some pretty 
work which always delighted me when I was 
small, and which I have used with great suc- 
cess for the entertainment of my own sisters. 
It consists of making balls out of bright-col- 
ored worsted and is an excellent way to dis- 
pose of small scraps and remnants of worsted. 
Girls, and boys, too, enjoy it from the time 
when they are first old enough to use a nee- 
dle until they are well on in their ‘“ teens.” 

Cut out from cardboard (visiting cards are 
stiff enough) two disks about two inches in 
diameter, From the center of each eut out 
the cardboard to within three-quarters of an 
inch of the edge all around, Then put the 
two circles together and sew them over and 
over with bright worsted or yarn. When the 
hole is so full that you cannot force the needle 
through again insert the point of some sharp 
scissors through the worsted on the edge be- 
tween the circles of cardboard and cut the 
worsted threads all around the circle, If you 
have put in enough worsted the threads will 
spread out into a firm ball that will bounce 
nicely, Take some stout shoe thread, slip it 
in between the pieces of cardboard, wind it 
around several times and tie it securely. 
Then break away the cardboard, clip off the 
uneven ends of worsted, and you have a 
bright, pretty ball to delight the eyes of any 
color-loving baby. If you like twist a cord of 
several strands of the worsted and tie it in with 
linen thread between the pieces of cardboard 
before you break them off. 

By using a degree of ingenuity, some fasci- 
nating little animals can be made of these 
balls. Cover four small disks, two an inch 
and two half an inch in diameter, entirely 
with bright yellow; make eyes in the smaller 
one by sewing in black worsted or beads, sew 
the balls together, add wire hairpin legs at 
the proper angle, and you have a perky little 
chick. Be careful, when you clip, to leave a 
few longer strands for a tail. 

You can make a mouse out of two little gray 
balls, with ears carefully left from the clip- 
ping, black eyes and a truly grewsome tail 
made of a single strand of the gray worsted 
twisted until it curls up. Witha little thought 
and some imagination, other animals may be 
constructed. 

In teaching quite young children to do this 
pretty work it is important to have the 
worsteds bright and the balls not too large, 
or the little ones will become tired and dis- 
couraged before much has been accomplished. 
Worsted-needles with blunt points are better 


_than darning-needles and safer for the chil- 


dren to use, and if the eyes are large mother 
need not leave her work to thread the needle 
each time. 

These balls and the animals made of them 
are pretty, easily constructed, inexpensive 
and can be made available for Christmas dec- 
orations, fairs and missionary barrels. 


A. E. C, 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


SOME SUNDAY PLAYTHINGS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


BY MRS. OLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N, Y, 


Many requests come from parents and 
teachers for information regarding objects 
which will make Bible study a pleasure to 
children. A Cornerer recently asked Mr. 
Martin where sliced Bible pictures could be 
bought. Directions are here given for their 
home manufacture, mentioning first a few 
Sunday playthings that can be bought. 

Of games of Bible cards, on the general 


principle of Authors, two of the best are Who 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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Knows His Bible? [50 cents], published by the 
United Y. P. S. C. E. Society, Boston, and 
Bible Characters [75 cents], by L. J. Colby, 
3,226 Forrest Avenue, Chicago. Of dissected 
maps of Palestine there is one on cardboard 
by Goodenough & Woglom, New York [50 
cents], and one on board with the Command- 
ments and books of the Bible on the reverse 
side for $100. This is called The Temple of 
Knowledge, and is sold by the inventor, Mrs. 
A. J. Chamberlain, Galesburg, Ill. The Pic- 
tured Life of Joseph, on small, colored cards, 
with verses which give his history, and put 
upon oblong blocks, can be obtained of Mrs. 
H. A. Sawyer, 5,813 Van Vernen Avenue, St. 
Louis. Kindergarten sewing cards, illustrat- 
ing the International Sunday School Lessons, 
are furnished weekly by Mrs. R. G. Smith, 
2,528 Hast Twenty-second Street, Minneapolis, 
for twenty-five cents a year. It is better to 
let boys paint these pictures, as they are apt 
to disdain sewing as girls’ work. 

The Bible Time Ladder and the Puzzle 
Cross have now stood the test of a year’s use 
and are warmly commended by many mothers 
and teachers in various States. They admit 
of so many different combinations that chil- 
dren do not tire of them. Price, 50 cents each. 
Write to the author of this article. 

The following helps have appeared recently: 
Seed Time is a chart, or roll, of Scripture les- 
sons for primary Sunday school teachers and 
mothers [F. H. Revell, New York. $1.00]; 
Song and Study for God’s Little Ones is a 
bright little book of lessons and songs [Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association, 25 Brom- 
field Street, Boston. 25 cents]. An ingenious 
and instructive Bible help is Rev. C. J. Kep- 
hart’s Chart of the Public Life of Christ [F. H. 
Revell. 75 cents]. Its use can be adapted to 
even the younger boys and girls by a little 
pains. A new book, Boys of the Bible [Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., Third Avenue, New York City], 
is also good. 

Since so few Sunday playthings can be 
bought, the best way is to make one’s own. 
Sliced and dissected Bible pictures are easily 
made by gluing pictures to a background 
of thin board or heavy pasteboard. The les- 
son picture cards used by primary teachers 
can be placed four or six together and made 
into dissected puzzles. A scroll saw will 
cut the board into the desired irregular parts 
and a carpenter’s sharp knife will cut the 
cardboard. Mark plainly in ink before cut- 
ting. A map of Palestine, drawn in indelible 
ink on heavy cardboard or thin board, hay- 
ing on it the places mentioned in the next 
year’s Sunday school lessons, will be found 
much more helpful than the best map that 
one can buy. Maps have too much on them. 
A good way is to have only the bare outline 
of Palestine and let the map grow from week 


to week. Places may be located by putting | 


in pins or tacks, and the map is fresh for 
each lesson. Or a complete map may be 
made and then dissected. Dissected puzzles 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, 
etc., can be made in the same way from the 
colored picture rolls used by primary Sunday 
schoo) teachers. 


Materials for next week’s Christmas lesson : 

A large piece of heavy cardboard three or 
four feet by two, some tiny candles, a bit of 
magnesium wire, a sheet of red tissue paper, 
a pasteboard box about eight inches square. 


aero 


ABSENCE OF NERVES. 


In that delightful book by Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith, entitled Chinese Characteristics, is a 
chapter which graphically describes the dif- 
ference between Americans and the Chinese 
in the matter of nerves. He says: 


We cannot sit still, but we must fidget. 
We finger our pencils while we are talking, 
as if we ought at this particular instant to 
be rapidly inditing something ere it be for- 
ever too Jate. Werub our hands together, 
as if preparing for some serious task which 
is about to absorb all our energies. We 
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twirl our thumbs, we turn our heads with 
the swift motion of the wild animal which 
seems to fear that something dangerous 
may have been left unseen. We have a 
sense that there is something which we 
ought to be doing now and into which we 
shall proceed at once to plunge as soon as 
we shall have dispatched six other affairs 
of even more pressing importance... . 

It seems to make no particular difference 
to a Chinese how long he remains in one 
position. He will write all day like an au- 
tomaton. If he is a handicraftsman, he will 
stand in one place from dewy morn till 
dusky eve, working away at his weaving, 
his gold beating, or whatever it may be, 
and do it every day without any variation 
in the monotony, and apparently with no 
special consciousness that there is any mo- 
notony to be varied. In the same way, Chi- 
nese school children are subjected to an 
amount of confinement, unrelieved by any 
recesses or change of work, which would 
soon drive Western pupils to the verge of 
insanity. The very infants in arms, instead 
of squirming and wriggling as our children 
begin to do almost as soon as they are born, 
lie as impassive as so many mud gods. 
And at a more advanced age, when Western 
children would vie with the monkey in its 
wildest antics, Chinese children will often 
stand, sit or squat in the same posture for a 
great length of time. 

It seems to be a physiological fact that to 
the Chinese exercise is superfluous. They 
cannot understand the desire, which seems 
to possess all classes of foreigners alike, to 
walk when there is no desire to go any- 
where® much less can they comprehend the 
impulse to race over the country at the risk 
of one’s life in such a singular performance 
as that known as a ‘paper hunt,’ repre- 
senting ‘‘ hare and hounds’’; or the motive 
which impels men of good social position to 
stand all the afternoon in the sun, trying to 
knock a baseball to some spot where it shall 
be inaccessible to some other persons, or, 
on the other hand, struggling to cat¢h the 
same ball with celerity, so as to ‘‘kill’’ an- 
other person on his ‘‘base’’! A Cantonese 
teacher asked aservant about a foreign lady 
whom he had seen playing tennis, ‘‘ How 
much is she paid for rushing about like 
that?’ On being told ‘‘nothing,’’ he would 
not believe it. Why any mortal should do 
acts like this, when he is abundantly able 
to hire coolies to do them for him, is, we 
repeat, essentially incomprehensible to a 
Chinese, nor is it any more comprehensible 
to him because he has heard it explained. 

In the item of sleep, the Chinese estab- 
lishes the same difference between himself 
and the Occidental as in the directions al- 
ready specified. Generally speaking, he is 
able to sleep anywhere. Nono of the tri- 


night. 
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Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 
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fling disturbances which drive us to despair 
annoy him. With a brick for a pillow, he 
can lie down on his bed of stalks or mud 
bricks or rattan and sleep the sleep of the 
just, with no reference to the rest of cre- 
ation, He does not want his room dark- 
ened, nor does he require others to be still. 
The ‘‘infant-erying in the night’’ may con- 
tinue to cry for all he cares, for it does not 
disturb him. In some regions the entire 
population seem to fall asleep, as by a com- 
mon instinct (like that of the hibernating 
bear), during the first two hours of summer 
afternoons, and they do this with regularity, 
no matter where they may be. At two 
hours after noon the universe at such sea- 
sons is as still as at two hours after mid- 
In the case of most working people, 
at least, and also in that of many others, 
position in sleep is of no sort of conse- 
quence. It would be easy to raise in 
China an army of a million men—nay, of ten 
millions—tested by competitive examina- 
tion as to their capacity to go to sleep 
across three wheelbarrows, with head down- 
wards, like a spider, their mouths wide 
open and a fly inside! 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Yes- 
terday was Thanksgiv- 
ing Day! Judging from 
the crowd in the Union 
Station in Boston on 
Wednesday evening a great 
many city people went to 
their early homes in the 
country. The young man 
who sat with me on the 
train was on the way to 
spend the holiday with his 

& mother in an old New 

Hampshire town—Durham, I think; yes, it 

must have been, for he told me about the 

new Agricultural College there, and the 

monument to Major-General Sullivan, a 

famous Revolutionary officer and the ‘‘ Pres- 

ident of New Hampshire’’—how strangely 
that sounds now! I hope that he and all 
of you kept the Pilgrim festival in a way 
worthy of the descendants of the Pilgrims, 
hearing as good a sermon as I did (it ex- 
pressed the patriotic gratitude of the peo- 
ple over the triumph of good government 
in New York), and heartily enjoying the 

Thanksgiving Dinner afterwards—without 

needing to have, as in the menu gotten up by 

our head printer for home use, ‘‘ pepper- 
mint served in the vestibule’’! 

One of my guests was a Corner boy, son 
of a foreign missionary, who (would you 
believe it?) not only helped to devour one 
of his fellow-beings, but conspired to de- 
stroy his native land! He described a curi- 
ous dish prepared for feast days by the 
people in his country, consisting of layer 
after layer of nuts and sweetmeats baked in 
an oven—but I do not believe it would equal 
our New England chicken pie or even our 
(Baldwin) apple pie. In a home where I 
called in the evening the children had had 
a performance of their own; I saw the pro- 
grams, with pictures of Thanksgiving cake 
or plum pudding painted by one of their 
number on the back, Two of the parts, I 
remember, were ‘The Young Mathemati- 
cian” and ‘Little John Bottle-John’’—I 
wish I could have heard them, 

The reference to a foreign land introduces 
this nice letter from a new member, whom 
we welcome heartily to our Corner: 


M 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have a collection of but- 
terflies. I have thirty-two ‘kinds, I know 
the English names of all of them, but the 
Latin names are very hard to remember. I 
have two ‘*Monarch’’ butterflies which my 
father brought to me from Egypt. He came 
home on Kaster Sunday and he brought me 
an oatrich egg. I am seven years old and I 
should like to be a Cornerer, I cannot write 
well enough to write you, but Iam telling my 
mother what to say to you. I have a collec- 
tion of 150 stamps. 
: Yours truly, Winn P. 


The reference to a ‘‘ young mathemati- 
cian’? introduces a boy’s answer to the 
minister’s question in the Corner of Nov. 
15 about the Roman method of adding num- 
bers: 

ANDOVER, MASS. 


Dear Mr. Martin: In adding Roman letters, 
a small letter before a larger letter, as I before 
X, is to be taken away. Such letters may be 
crossed off against the same letters anywhere 
else. Then put all letters of each kind to- 
gether in their order. 
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D. F. will please put a period or some 
other sign above the figures which George 
has ‘‘crossed off’? with his pencil. This 
cancellation will work correctly and will 
shorten the process for us, although I sup- 
pose there is no proof that the Roman boys 
did it in that way. But how did Marcus 
and Lucius and Quintus and other boys in 
the R. H. S. do sums in multiplication and, 
especially, in long division ? Would cancella- 
tion help them there? Even if they could 
practice simple arithmetic with their count- 
ing-board (abacus) and pebble-stones (cal- 
culi, from which we have calculate), how 
could state officers manage the large num- 
bers connected with the military and finan- 
cial operations of the empire? Were any 
trial-balance sheets found in Pompeii? 

The reference to our Pilgrim ancestors 
introduces a courteous note from the presi- 
dent of the Weymouth (Mass.) Historical 
Society: 

Dear Mr. Martin: From the Conversation 
Corner of Nov. 1, I learn that your ancestors 
lived in Weymouth. Weymouth claims to be 
the political mother of Boston by virtue of 
supplying her first inhabitant, William 
Blackstone, and her alma mater also by giving 
to the world Joshua Bates, the founder of her 
Public Library. We claim the ancestors ofa 
great many other distinguished “men and 
women. Our [listorical Society would be 


pleased to have your connection with your 
‘Weymouth ancestors.” 


It may be difficult for me to give infor- 
mation sufficiently accurate to satisfy a gen- 
ealogical expert. Unfortunately for my 
chance of being associated with Blackstone 
and Bates, my ancestors did not remain 
long in Weymouth, but removed with their 
pastor, Rev. Samuel Newman, to found the 
town of Rehoboth, four or five years after 
landing from the English ship. Among 
the proprietors who drew their lots in 
Rehoboth in 1644 were Abraham, Isaak, 
and—instead of Jacob—Robert Martin. I 
kuow that my ancestor was chosen the next 
year one of the seven ‘“‘townsmen’’ of 
Rehoboth, and afterwards represented the 
town in the Plymouth Court. The account 
in the New England Magazine of the recent 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Rehoboth says that Roger Williams, when 
driven from Boston, took up his abode on 
Martin's Neck, now in the town of Seekonk. 

The history of Rehoboth says that Rev. 
Daniel Martin was an early minister in the 
town and published a sermon ‘‘ against par- 
ticular election.’’? (1 think if he were living 
now he would be strongly in favor of the 
‘particular election”? recently held in New 
York!) Finally, my own grandfather was 
a soldier from Rehoboth in Washington’s 
army. I must leave it to the experts to 
trace the exact steps of my descent from 
those early settlers in the Plymouth Colony, 

Now that I am forced into such personal 
allusions I might as well print this from 
a young lady in Plymouth County: 


.. . Lhave often wondered if you were the 
Mr. Martin who was State supervisor of 
schools. How we young people used to trem- 
ble when Mr. Martin came in! He used to 
ask us such strange questions. Perhaps my 
curiosity will be satisfied sometime as to your 
identity with him, ; 


Perhaps it will! At the present time it 


| equals it. 
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made up in satis- 
faction. Nothing 
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seems to fall to me to answer ‘strange 


questions.”’ days Mate) 


P. S.—A gentleman in Maine sends me an 
old Bowdoin College catalogue once owned 
by ‘Capt. Clement Martin’’—was he my 
kinsman too? Mk. M. 


‘it in two hours and three quarters. 
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THE MARKET CROSS—BAWTRY 


The Pilgrims England 


By Clifton Johnson, Illustrated from Photographs by the Author 


UE English home of the Pil- 
grims was in northern Not- 
tinghamshire in the neigh- 
borhood of the market town 
of Bawtry. That region, 
because of the connection 

of these persecuted religious Independents 
with it, is sacred ground to New England- 
ers, and many an American pilgrim of the 
present on a European tour turns his steps 
thitherward. In my own case Bawtry was 
put on the list of places I must not fail 
to visit long before I bought my steamer 
ticket. 

Thus it came about that ove April morn- 
ing I left southern England, where I had 
been stopping, with the intention of seeing 
for myself this country of our New England 
forefathers. It is astonishing how some of 
these English trains get over the ground. 
1 went on a fast train from London to Ret 
tord, a distance which is almost the same 
as from Springfield to New York. We did 
I must 
shaken 


say, though, that you get well 
while you are being taken. 

It was nine o’clock when I alighted at 
Bawtry station, All the way from London 
we had been passing through low rolling 
country all under careful attention or culti- 
vation. Even the wooded patches that had 
been recently cut off were clean and had 
none of the American raggedness. We 
passed farms and villages and mansions 
lying far off across the fields, and some- 
times had a chance to look down on a little 
town that huddled its red-tiled roofs in 


some hollow and wreathed the air above 
with hundreds of blue and vapory smoke 
columns from the chimney pots with which 
the place fairly prickled. But the newest 
sight to me was an occasional windmill 
standing ghostly in the twilight of the hazy 
distance. By and by it became too dark to 
see things outside and it grew more chilly 
and the windows misted over. 

At Bawtry the station porter, whose 
day’s work was done, guided me down to 
the village a half-mile distant and to its 
only hotel, called ‘‘ The Crown.” Bawtry, 
by daylight, proved to be a good sized vil- 
lage. It has a wide chief street, lined by 
ancient shops and dwellings. English vil- 
lage streets are commonly very narrow and 
the reason of this broad, barren open in 
Bawtry lies in the fact that here they held 
market many years. At each end of the 
half mile of hard trodden earth of the old 
market place is a pump and near the upper 
one is a battered and armless market cross. 
Most of the village buildings are of brick 
and nearly all the roofs are tiled, which 
makes the place look very red as seen from 
a distance. I had heard that the region 
was level and monotonous, but the im- 
pression I got from seeing it was much 
more agreeable. There are some wide 
stretches of wet meadows along the two 
rivers, the Idle and the Ryton, but the 
country as a whole rises and falls in long, 
low swells pleasantly broken with trees, 
hedges and small woods, But no abrupt or 
high hills are anywhere within sight. 

A mile and a half of pleasant, winding 


roadway to the south brings one to the 
little hamlet of Scrooby. Here, nearly 300 
years ago, lived the Pilgrim leader, William 
Brewster. 

When you approach the village you dip 
into meadow lowlands and cross a stone 
bridge, beneath which runs the little river 
Ryton. From the bridge you can see the 
stream for a long distance as it wanders 
along the borders of the village, and then 
as it goes on in its crooked way in a glisten- 
ing thread through the green grassland till 
it disappears beneath the red brick arches 
where it is crossed by the railroad. Its 
banks are dyked to keep it from overflow- 
ing and in places the land adjoining is 
lower than the stream level. Cattle and 
longhaired sheep graze along the banks 
and the morning I was there several swans 
were sailing on the current or preening 
their feathers at the water’s edge. I saw 
one of the swans in flight and it had such a 
great reach of strong white wings it made 
a magnificent sight. But they appear ugly 
and awkward enough on shore dabbling in 
the marshy hollows after food, 

From the distance the look down on 
Scrooby village, with its red roofs, half 
hidden in the spring greens of its shrubbery, 
and the little spire shooting up in the 
midst, was very pretty. But in its near 
reality it is a shapeless, forlorn little place, 
whose days of former prosperity are a long 
way removed. Before the time of railroads 
the village was on the main stage route 
north from London and it was more busy 
and prosperous. Now it has the railroad 
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and everybody flies past it and its own 
people drift away to larger places. 

A cluster of three or four dozen houses 
makes up the village. They are built close 
together on several intertwining lanes. 
Nearly all the houses seem very old and 
most show signs of neg- 
lect and some are crum- 
bling into ruins. The vil- 
lage has two or three 
inns—a village, however, 
poor and decayed, has to 
have its drinking places 
—and it has an ancient 
gristmill built over the 
little river. 

The church is small 
and homely. There isa 
touch of awk wardness in 
tearly every view of it, 
for an aisle has been 
added on one side with 
no corresponding addi- 
tion on the other, so 
that it lacks symmetry. 
[tc is built wholly of a 
gray stone and the east 
end is thickly overgrown 
with ivy. 

At the church gate I 
met a gray old gentle- 
man with a key in his 
hand, who said he was 
the church warden and. 
that the place had many 
visitors from America. I 
looked into the church 
interior with him and 
then he took me down 
a village alley and di- 
rected me to tollow a 
path through a gate to the site of the old 
manorhouse that Brewster used to live in. 

I crossed a pasture field where a herd of 
cattle was feeding and approached a group 
of farm buildings. I knocked at the back 
door of the house, which was opened by 
a bent old man. He showed considerable 
interest when he found I wasfrom America, 
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outdoors and called to his wife, ‘‘I want 
me hat.’”? His wife was busy and he had to 


poke out of the way the baby that was 
toddling about underfoot and get the hat 
himself. 

The house is a roomy building largely of 
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one section has been doubled in hight, 
When Brewster ‘‘turned good,” as my 
guide termed it, he and his fellows probably 
held meetings in the hall or chapel of the 
ancient manorhouse from which came the 
beams which now support the roof of two 


THE) APPROACH ‘TO SCROOBY 


white-washed brick and has a tiled roof. 
It is two stories high in front, but at the 
back descends broadly into one. The house 
has been chiefly built since Brewster’s time, 
but you can plainly see traces of a more 
ancient part. The Ryton River flows along 
just at the foot of the garden and beyond it 
is along stretch of level meadow. The view 
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and got two of the women folks to bring 
out some photographs for me to see. After 
that he took me into the parlor and had me 
write my name in a thin blank-book he kept 
for a visiting register, and showed me a 
great old-fashioned mangle of solid oak in 
a back room, Then he said we would go 
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to the east is interrupted by the railroad 
embankment, but in the old days one looked 
in that direction on a semicircle of rich low- 
land a mile across. 

My guide took me down a garden path to 
some long brick stables. They form a 


shed-like building except at one end where 


of these sheds. To visit this building, 
which itself is quite modern, we had to 
enter a mucky barnyard and so disturbed 
the meditations of a very corpulent and 
pug-nosed pig, which with a younger re- 
lation followed us and sniffed us with 
suspicious interest as we kept along the 
cobbles at the borders of the yard. 

The interior of the 
long shed is divided in- 
to a number of apart- 
ments by brick parti- 
tions. The one of spe- 
cial interest is as large 
as a moderate sized room. 
In itself it is quite bare 
and uninteresting. There 
was some straw on the 
floor and the partition on 
the left had a ragged hole 
in it through which you 
could see a horse lying 
down. This hole is the 
only window, avd the 
place was even dimmer 
and grayer than the shad- 
owy interiors of the old 
English churches. The 
space above is open to 
the roof, which is sup- 
ported by a number of 
sloping beams of carved 
wood that ran across 


from wall to wall well 


; above our heads. 

These beams in the stable came from the 
palace that used to stand in the pasture 
field close by. Nothing is left of the pal- 
ace now but these beams and some rem- 
nants of the old walls. A little beyond 
where the palace stood is a crab tree so old 


that it is thought Brewster must often have 


as 
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eaten of its fruit. 
The top and one side 
have fallenaway, and 
there is only a shell- 
like and gnarled old 
stub left that is, per- 
haps, ten feet high. 
In spite of age and 
decay it has life 
still, and the bushy 
sproutsthatcrowded 
it were full of pink 
budsthatsoon would 
be blossoms. 

The old man of 
the manor ‘told me 
he sold the stocks 
that were once used 
in the village for the 
punishment of of- 
fenders for £5. They 
were not in reality 
worth a shilling, he 
said, but the man 
wanted them to send 
to America, and as 
he himself had no 
use for them he let 
them go. Ile had no doubt that he could 
sell the old crab tree to go to America if 
he cared to. 

“You have a good many visitors from 
America, don’t you?” I said. 

“*Q, aye!”? he replied; ‘‘they’re comin’ 
all the time, There was hundreds of ’em 
here at the time of the celebration two or 
three years ago.” 

Another distinguished leader of the Pil- 
grims, William Bradford, lived in a cottage 
at Austerfield, and there is a tradition that 
a part of the time the Pilgrims had reli- 
gious worship in his cellar. Austerfield is 
barely a mile from Bawtry by a path across 
the fields in just the opposite direction 
from Scrooby. It isan uncommonly dismal 
village. Its brick houses and barns crowd 
close together along its single street fora 
half-mile or more. Their walls are snug 
with the cobble walks mostly, and their 
barrenness is not relieved by either flowers 
or vines. Worse than this, the buildings 
seem to present their backs or sides to the 
street, and these are often windowless or 
nearly so. The prospect looking along 
these grim old walls of brick and 
plaster, unshadowed by a single 
tree, is as depressing as a vista 
of greasy tenements in an Amer- 
ican factory village. Still, the 
farther sides of the houses were 
doubtless pleasanter, for in that 
direction were gardens and blos 
soming trees, hedges and green 
fields. Yet the place as you fol- 
lowed the street had the air of 
a penal village, and the sight of 
that huddling of rusty walls, with 
stables, barnyards and bouses as 
tight together as they could get, 
and all crowding close up to the 
highway, was decidedly uupleas- 
ant. 

The street rises gently to the 
northward and there at the out- 
skirts, on the summit of a low 

hill, was the old cottage. A plow- 
boy pointed it out. ‘‘It’s that 
pext hoose,’’ he said, ‘‘ where ye 
see that big peer tree leanin’ o'er 
it.’ The building bad a small 
yard in front and an unpainted 
picket fence along the road. A 
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tall pear tree in full blossom overhung its 
front gable. From its rear there was a 
pretty prospect, across a wide but shallow 
valley, of wavy lines of cultivated hills. 
Back in the village center, down a short 
lane, next a barnyard, is a dilapidated little 
church. ‘The top of the front wall has an 
extension above the roof peak, and in its 
open arches hang two small bells. Down 
the street is another and more prosperous 
church built of brick. This is a Primitive 
Methodist Chapel. It is small and square 
and steepleless, but it is in good repair— 
not weatherworn and splintered by storm 


‘and frost as is the older church. However, 


the traveler pays little attention to the 
chapel except by way of contrast, for it 
is thoroughly modern. As for the church, 
that not only dates back to the days of 
the Pilgrims, but hundreds of years beyond. 
One need only look at its enormously thick 
walls and its quaint Norman arches, with 
their rude chiselings, to feel assured of 
the great age of the parts that have not 
been remodeled. 

The tiny churchyard is roughened all 
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over with mounds 
and hollows, but 
they continue to dig 
fresh graves there, 
nevertheless. It 
seems plain that this 
little burial place 
could not contain all 
the village dead for 
any length of time. 
The traces of un- 
marked graves in 
time disappear, and 
it often happens that 
the ground is dug 
over and over again. 
Here, as in many 
like places, a grave 
is seldom dug with- 
out disturbing the 
remains of one or 
more former occu- 
pants of the soil. 

Ajl this region was 
prosperous 10 the 
days of the Pilgrims, 
Indeed, it is within 
fifty years thatit has 
fallen into decay. Yet the land is still 
under thorough cultivation, as I suppose 
it has always been for hundreds of years. 
It is only the homes that look shabby. 

The country all around is pleasant and 
attractive, and no doubt, with the memory 
of this in their minds, New England’s 
rough wilderness must have proved a very 
homesick place to that first little company 
that settled on the Massachusetts coast 
nearly three centuries ago. 

ae 

We wish that there might be some monu- 
ment at Scrooby, some monument reared 
by the children of New England, the chil- 
dren of the Pilgrim Fathers. We wish that 
that monument might be alibrary, standing 
by the grounds of the old manorhouse. 
We wish that it might be full of books, 
showing what has come of the faithfulness 
of these old saints and heroes, not only for 
the use of the American student who wan- 
ders here, but for the use, too, of these 
simple folk of Scrooby and Bawtry and Aus-_ 
terfield.— From an article in the New Eng- 
land Magazine, September, 1889. 
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SOROOBY AS SEEN BY ANOTHER 
AMERICAN, 

To Mr. Johnson’s sketch of the towns in 
which the Pilgrims dwelt we add a few ex- 
tracts from Rev. Morton Dexter’s book, The 
Story of the Pilgrims, which furnishes a his- 
torical setting for the descriptions given on 
the previous pages. 


The estate belonged to the archbishopric 
of York and was used for occasional retire- 
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ment and as a resting-place in journeying 
to or from London. It was pleasant and 
also comparatively secluded, although easily 
accessible, Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
daughter of Henry VII., slept there on her 
way to Scotland. Henry VIII. lodged there 
at least once, Ilunter, the eminent Eng ¥sh 
antiquary, says on June 12, 1543, and 
James I. liked it so much that he tried, 
but in vain, to buy it. The original 
house must have been built before the 
year 1500, for at that date Archbishop 
Savage spent a large sum upon it. 
Hunter adds that the same archbishop 
“ often made this his place of residence 
for the Poke of hunting in Hatfield 
Ghiaseans sans 

In 1557 Archbishop Heath leased the 
estate for twenty-one years at £20 15s. 
per year to his steward, James Bryne, 
In 1575 Archbishop Grindal leased it 
on the same terms to William Marshall, 
Later, in December, 1582, Archbishop 
Sandys leased it to his oldest son, Sir 
Samuel, for £65 6s. 8d., and he leased 
it, probably, to William Brewster's 
father and, certainly, to William Brew- 
ster himself after the senior Brewster’s 
death, We know that William Brew- 
ster, the Pilgrim, lived there from April 
1, 1594, to Sept. 30, 1607, In addition 
to the protecting moat the house had 
ornamental and useful fish ponds and 
gardens, and unquestionably it was for 
the timesa stately and imposing edifice. 
After having been leased to successive 
tenants for a generation or two it was 
mostly taken down, and probably be- 
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Probably a farmhouse was built upon a part 
of its site at once. At present the location 
of the courts and the plan of the building 
and its grounds remain conjectural. In 
1871, by permission of the lord of the manor, 
the late Lord Houghton, Dr. Henry M. Dex- 
ter, assisted by the writer, made many meas- 
urements and some excayations in the 


hope of determining these particulars. The 
meadow is full of remnants of masonry be- 
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neath the turf, and a few ridges and hollows 
indicate a possible outline. But no trust 
worthy conclusions can be formed: unless 
after a more systematic and extended ex- 
amination. Such details probably were re- 
corded formerly and in full in the official 
documents of the archbishopric of York, 
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Until recently [Mr. Johnson states that 
it has not yet wholly disappeared] there 
remained in the garden a very old stump 
of a mulberry tree, said to have been 
planted by Cardinal Wolsey while dwelling 
at the manor for several weeks on his 
way to York after his fall from power. 
The ditch along the south edge of the 
meadow also marks the line of that part of 
the original moat. Theseare the only visible 
traces of the early ap- 
pearance of the place 
which remain. Its inti 
mate connection with the 
history of the Pilgrims 
‘had been overlooked dur- 
ing the intervening cen- 
turies untilin the summer 
of 1851 it was sought out 
by Dr. Dexter and at 
about the same time by 
Mr. George Sumner. 
Their published accounts 
of their observations di- 
rected attention to it 
afresh, and ever since it 
has been visited frequent- 
ly, especially by Amer- 
icans. At the close of the 
first International Congre- 
gational Council, held in 
London in July, 1891, that 
assembly made an expe- 
dition thither in a body 
and held an appropriate 
memorial service in the 
grounds. 


North of Scrooby about 
a mile lies the small mar- 
ket town, Bawtry, but, 
beyond the fact that prob- 
ably some thus far unidentified Pilgrims 
lived there, it has no special claim upon our 
notice, Another mile, almost due north, 
brings one to Austerfield, a little hamlet 
smaller than Scrooby and equally quiet. It 
contains a cottage in which, according to 
a tradition generally believed to possess 
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fore the middle of the seventeenth cen- but the most diligent search ‘has failed to. some probability, William Bradford, the 
tury, for Thoroton in 1673 spoke of it as find them and it is evident that they have governor of the Plymouth Colony, was 


having been standing “ within memory.”’ 


been lost or destroyed. .. , 


born. 


at 
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[As the Christmas topic is very familiar and helps 
to its study are abundant, and as the following Sun- 
day is review, we present in this and the next issue 
two connected articles, the first describing the In- 
ternational Sunday school system, and the second 
giving a pen picture of the present lesson commit- 
tee engaged in its work. We are sure the usual 
readers of this page will be interested in these 
articles.] 


CHOOSING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


I, THE PLAN. 


BY BEV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The membership of the Protestant Christian 
Sunday schools of the world approximates 
20,000,000. In by far the larger part of these 
schools the selections from the Bible known 
as the International Lessons are studied. 
Twenty-two years ago a bold step was taken 
by the National Sunday School Convention, 
held in Indianapolis, recommending a single 
series of selected passages as the uniform 
topics for all Sunday schools. The success of 
this movement is one of the wonderful events 
of the history of Christianity. The plan pur- 
sued is still by many imperfectly understood. 
The lesson committee holds its appointment 
from the International Sunday School Con- 
vention, which meets triennially. The term 
of each committee is seven years. 

The plan as first adopted and still followed 
was the outgrowth of many years’ experience 
in Sunday school teaching. It contemplated 
a survey of the whole Bible, as far as practica- 
ble in seven years, by the selection of one 
portion as a lesson text for each Sunday, to 
be used by all the schools adopting the sys- 
tem. This passage being the basis the treat- 
ment of it might be graded for all classes by 
lesson writers, and interpreted to suit each 
denomination by expositors and teachers offi- 
cially or unofficially appointed in each. The 
sole business of the committee was to select 
the passages, alternating in such periods as 
seemed best between the Old and the New 
Testaments. For the most part one half of 
each year was given to each Testament, but 
with the longer time in the course to the New. 
The committee has been careful not to favor 
the peculiar doctrines of any denomination 
by their divisions of Scripture, nor by the 
titles of the lessons, knowing that such a 
step would be fatal to the acceptance of the 
plan. It hasalso avoided directing the schools 
to interpret any passages in favor of particular 
moral reforms, except when instructed to do 
so by the convention appointing them, as in 
the case of temperance lessons. The theory 
acted on is that all the truth in the Bible is at 
the service of those who teach it, but that the 
committee, choosing selections for all denom-~ 
inations, has no right to attempt to interpret 
them for any. 

The same general outline has been followed 
in each of the four courses, the latest being 
for six years. The salient points of Old Tes- 
tament history have been taken, as far as pos- 
sible, in chronological order, with prophets 
and poets interwoven in the later periods, 
where they belong, so far as is known and so 
far as seems to be suited to popular intelli- 
geuce. In the New Testament each of the 
four gospels has been taken in every course, 
with the history of the early church, some at- 
tention being given to the Epistles in the 
places where they historically belong. For 
the present year from July, 1894, to July, 1895, 
the lessons follow in chronological order the 
harmony of the four Gospels, giving the out- 
line of the life of Christ. 

The committees selecting the lessons have 
always understood that they were to provide 
for the least intelligent, while affording scope 

‘for the highest scholarship. The majority of 
teachers and scholars among the millions 
using the lessons possess very limited advan- 
tages either in training to teach or in intellec- 
tual discipline. These, who cannot plan for 
themselves, demand the first consideration. 
It is not denied that plans of study may be 
made better adapted to certain classes than 
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these lessons. Of course those who can de- 
vise and use such plans are at perfect liberty 
to do so, and some have done so. But many 
who might have preferred other courses for 
themselves have believed that greater gain 
would come from the enthusiasm of united 
study, and have acted accordingly. It was 
supposed that it would be evident that a his- 
torical line of study was generally to be fol- 
lowed, the verses selected being the most im- 
portant. The lesson writers have generally 
conformed to this plan, giving with more or 
less completeness the historical connection of 
the lessons. But of late the committee, re- 
sponding to criticisms of the fragmentary na- 
ture of the selections, has indicated passages 
to be studied in connection with verses to be 
used as lessons. 

The history of the reception and use of the 
International Lessons is too well known to 
need rehearsal. They were met by mingled 
criticism, opposition and enthusiasm, which 
have continued to the present time. They 
were opposed by publishing houses which 
were issuing lesson books of their own. Other 
plans were put forth which have had a limited 
use. But the International Lessons found in- 
‘creasing acceptance and in a few years be- 
came the most popular of any in the United 
States and Canada, and were extensively 
adopted in other countries. 

The results of their use are too varied and 
wonderful to be summarized in a single para- 
graph. They have led to the formation of 
union Bible classes in thousands of towns and 
cities where Christian teachers of all denomi- 
nations have met in united study. They have 
made it possible to sustain regularly State, 
national and international Sunday school 
conventions, to plant multitudes of Sunday 
schools in missionary regions, to interest 
young and old in churches and homes in the 
study of the Bible. They have created a new 
and higher kind of Sunday school literature, 
have introduced -expositions of Scripture 
widely into secular newspapers, have en- 
gaged the ablest scholars in the world in pre- 
paring aids to these lessons, and bave popu- 
larized interest in the Bible to a degree be- 
fore unknown and almost undreamed of. 

Within the last few years certain criticisms 
on the International Lesson system have 
taken more definite shape and have found 
large place in religious periodicals. Graded 
selections of texts have been urged, two or 
more for each Sunday. It is believed by some 
that greater advantage will result from choos- 
ing the simpler narrative portions of the Bible 
for young children and more difficult portions 
for older scholars. Complicated courses have 
been prepared, inviting study of the history, 
structure and contents of the Bible along the 
lines of higher criticism. The Blakeslee sys- 
tem, now called the Bible Study Union Les- 
sons, is the most elaborate of these efforts. 
It has been prepared by able scholars, in- 
cludes many of the results of latest Biblical 
research and aims at a comprehensive survey 
of the Bible covering some fifteen years. It 
is to be expected that different views of the 
best ways of studying the Bible in the Sunday 
school should prevail according as interest 
centers mainly in the history and structure of 
the Scriptures themselves, or as they are re- 
garded as an instrument divinely provided to 
reveal a Saviour, a way of salvation and laws 
of Christian living. It is best that different 
systems should have fair trial, for only in this 
way can the wisest methods be found; and 
the intelligence of Sunday school teachers can 
be safely relied on to choose the best. 

So far, in meeting the popular demand, 
nothing has been devised to take the place of 
the International Lessons. They are now 
being used by a larger number of persons and 
in more countries of the world than ever be- 
fore. Lesson helps are translated into many 
languages. It may be safely affirmed that 
more than twelve millions of people unite 
every Sunday in the study of the same subject 
and the same passage of the Word of God. 
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Any radical change in the method of studying 
the Bible would mean a radical change in the 
popular idea of the Sunday school and of the 
place of the Bible in teaching Christian truth. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVEN- 
TION AT SYRACUSE. 


BY REV. E. N. PACKARD, D. D. 


Between Thursday, Nov. 22, and Tuesday, 
the 27th, a second district convention of the 
Christian Werkers Association of the United 
States and Canada was held in Syracuse, fol- 
lowing by about a month a similar assembly 
in Rochester. The blessing attending this 
gathering was so great and marked that it 
ought not to be allowed to pass without dis- 
tinct emphasis and grateful remembrance. 
The preparations were hasty, but a sufficient 
company of ministers of various denomina- 
tions gave a cordial invitation and arranged 
for the place of meeting in the First Presby- 
terian Church, of which Dr. George B. Spald- 
ing is pastor. The edifice is massive and 
stately, but never was there more freedom 
and simplicity and wide doors of utterance 
than there. Several hundred delegates sent 
in their names to Rev. John C. Collins, the 
secretary, before the convention met. The 
sessions began promptly and followed sched- 
ule time with railroad-like exactness. There 
were no papers, but short, fresh, personal 
stories of the way in which God had led into 
various kinds of service for the lapsed or for- 
gotten or unreached classes. From the first 
it was evident that the Spirit of God possessed 
the convention and was to be with it all along. 
There was not a dull hour nor speaker, not a 
wasted minute, nor any lack of general inter- 
est in the congregations. All was free, devo- 
tional, cheerful, bright and instructive to a 
degree not often reached in any of our great 
assemblies. Indeed, those who had attended 
several of the annual mass meetings felt sure 
that the spiritual tides rose higher at Syra- 
cuse than ever before. 

The opening sermon was by Bishop Hunting- 
ton, whose broad evangelical sympathies en- 
dear him to all Christian hearts. Admitting 
that the question might be started whether 
this variety of evangelistic ‘‘ operations” 
might not run into the danger of disturbing 
the foundations and placing personally a high 
valuation upon order, he yet believed that a 
time has come in these communities for laying 
hold of some instruments not provided by the 
regular and worn religious apparatus. When 
society is ruled by its thieves and libertines, 
when painted vice stares at us in the streets 
and printed vice is thrust into our houses, it 
is not best to be extremely fastidious as to our 
saving experiments. 

The convention did not center around any 
famous names. Christ was made the center 
and everything pointed to Him. It would be 
invidious to single out any speakers where 
all did their full share of instruction and 
quickening, but if the learned bishop stood at 
one extreme, certainly the consecrated black- 
smith or barber stood at the other, and each 
made his own contribution with almost equal 
force. One would be impressed with the 
things not found in the meetings. No dis- 
putes, nor ecclesiastical politics, no elections, 
no formalities. Personally, I derived the 
greatest benefit from the devotional hours 
and the constant tide of joyful song and 
prayer. The twenty or more speakers were 
living epistles of a hearty love for Christ and 
hope for the lowest fallen and real success in 
lifting them up. 

On Sunday many pulpits were filled from 
the convention and a great company gave 
themselves to Christ or renewed their conse- 
cration to Him. On Sunday afternoon four 
meetings were held at the same hour. Evan- 
gelist Hammond held a children’s meeting, 
Mrs. E. M. Whittemore of New York thrilled 
an immense audience of women in the First 
Presbyterian Church, and Miss MacDonald of 
Toronto spoke to a large company of young 
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women and girls in Plymouth Church, where 
the entire company knelt in a prayer of 
consecration at the midweek meeting just 
following the close of the convention. Ina 
Baptist church about 200 stood up together 
and took a new vow of faithfulness before 
God and their pastor. Besides the presenta- 
tion of a great variety of special work, there 
were valuable addresses by Dr. Brodbeck of 
Boston, Dr. Paden of Philadelphia and Rev. 
W.H. Hubbard of Auburn, N.Y. There were 
street preaching, two services with the police 
at the station, and visitations to several in- 
stitutions. The next district convention 
will be held this month in Portland, which 
should prepare itself for receiving a great 
spiritual uplift. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Dec. 16-22. What Answers to Your 
Prayers Have Impressed You Most? Ps. 
34: 1-10; Acts 12: 11-17. 

Were they due to exceptionally earnest praying? 

Are prayers profitless which do not bring what we 


seek? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 23-29. Carrying to Others the 
Christmas Joy. Isa, 9: 2-7, 

Two things stand out as we recall the con- 
tents of the first Christmas message. It was 
a joy-bringing word, and it was intended for 
everybody. It was asad world into which 
Jesus came. It is a sad world today despite 
all the improvement wrought by civilization 
and Christianity. But the glory of the reli- 
gion of Jesus has ever been the cheer and 
hope it brings into human life. The apostles 
in due time caught the spirit of their Master, 
and the book of Acts throbs with the joy of 
faith and of service. Its writer, describing 
the way in which Christianity took hold of 
the first city into which it ventured after es- 
tablishing itself in Jerusalem, thinks it worth 
his while to record the fact that the whole 
city was filled with joy. So it has been all 
through the centuries. The men who have 
got closest to the heart of our religion have 
always conceived of it as a thing of joy, and a 
joy to be shared and spread. That is why 
missionaries, as a rule, have been a singularly 
happy class of persons. They bave grasped 
the two central ideas of the faith they profess. 

The practical point, however, for us who 
aren’t missionaries, but to whom the coming 
again of another Gieistmnan brings the ques- 
tion, What does it all mean to me and how 
can I make it mean more to others? is this: 
we are to be suspicious of our religion if it 
does not yield us joy. But let us not con- 
found jo} with happiness. That results from 
what happens to us and is dependent on a 
something external, the weather, the success 
of a plan, the favor of somebody else. Joy 
jet» up from an unseen but exhaustless foun- 
tain. In this sense God means us all to be 
joyous, and trouble and pain and loss, and all 
those hard things which we feel more acutely 
on anviversary days than any other time in 
the year, should be powerless to deprive us 
of this joy which Jesus assured His disciples 
no man should take from them. 

But in the next place we are to be equally 
suspicious of a joy in our hearts which does 
not want to communicate itself to others. 
The desire to share it is the trademark of 
Christian joy. To sit down and think how 
happy and comfortable you are, how much 
you love Christ and how much He has done for 
you, and to halt there, is to fall far short of 
the Christian ideal. Let us never forget that 
it is the easiest thing in the world to be self- 
ish even in our religion. And at this season, 
when loving hearts are stirred to generous 
giving, let us remember that the best thing 
we have to give is the Christmas joy itself. 


nN 


“nearly everything by fire. 
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Parallel verses; Isa. 60: 1-3; Matt.1:11; 10: 
8; 11: 5; Mark 16: 15; Luke 2: 10, 11; 8: 1; 
15:7; John 1: 40-47; 4: 28, 29, 39; Acts 8:48, 
25-40; 13: 32, 33; Rom. 10: 14, 15. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
CHURCH BUILDING IN UTAH. 


A trip through the Western States reveals 
maby touching incidents which show how 
closely linked are the Church Building and 
the Home Missionary Societies. The mem- 
bers of a Swedish church in North Dakota 
while trying to build a meeting house lost 
They gave hero- 
ically, one man offering a bill of sale of his 
house for $200 to save their church from the 
sheriff, but the C. C. B. S. helped them just 
in time. 

In Utah the New West Education Commis- 
sion schools are beginning to show the ex- 
pected results by developing into churches, 
and the beautiful country whose riches lie so 
plainly before the traveler on the Union Pa- 
cific Line over the Rockies and the Cascade 
range is beginning to bloom with Christian 
life, but the budding churches can do little 
without the C.C. B.S. The New West Phill- 
ips School in Salt Lake City has become 
Phillips Church, and Rev. Dana Bartlett is 
doing a blessed work with his Christian En- 
deavor Society, Boys’ Club, bands, kindergar- 
ten, etc., but the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties of the country can help him pay for his 
building. Two miles.or more from this the New 
West Plymouth School has become Plymouth 
Church, and the names of the scholars on the 
school register are on the roll of the Sunday 
school. Rev. J. D. Nutting needs a meeting 
house to hold his overflowing infant Sunday 
school and kindergarten, as well as to accom- 
modate the congregations which attend his 
stereopticon sermons and lectures for the 
public good. He is trying to draw people 
from the area a mile square occupied by Mor- 
mon families, with four Mormon ward meeting 
houses, but no organized Christian work except 
his. The people are doing their utmost. The 
pastor is begging money, selling photographs 
of interesting Utah scenes and collections of 
pressed Utah flowers, beautifully mounted, 
to Eastern buyers. His plans and estimates 
are drawn for church and parsonage, but he 
can go no further till the C. ©. B.S. helps. It 
is the same way with the New West Lynne 
School in Ogden, which has grown into a 
home missionary church, and with the pros- 
perous school still continued at Coalville 
under the shadow of a big Mormon taber- 
nacle. It is and will be the same with many 
other fields of the New West work as it de- 
velops. 

At the Utah State Association in Park City, 
where the Union Pacific runs to the greatest 
silver mines of the world, many pastors de- 
clared that their churches would have died 
but forthe aid ofthe C.C. B.S. Superintendent 
Hawkes said that the meeting in Park City 
seven years ago was held in the only decent 
meeting house in the Territory, but now, 
owing to the help which this. organization 
was able to give them, most of the churches 
have good buildings. 

If the churches of the older sec’ions of the 
country could see the necessity, and the loss 
to the home missionary churches when the 
society must delay or refuse for lack of funds, 
we would not have the sad fact that at the 
October meeting of the board of trustees only 
seven out of twenty-eight applications for the 
church buildings could be granted, and at 
the November meeting only seventeen out of 
forty-three could be voted for lack of funds. 


OUR OWN WORK. 


Missionary Sunday School Work. The Ch icago 
directors of the SS. and Pub. Society issue a 
very encouraging report of its work, laying 
emphasis on what has been done in the Mid- 
dle West district. In Illinois, for example, 
during the last eighteen months twelve Sun- 
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day schools have been planted, from which 
have sprung nine churches with 265 members, 
two-thirds of them uniting on confession of 
faith. Several of the churches are self-sup- 
porting. The vigor and comprehensiveness 
of this report evince the interest of the direct- 
ors no less than the wisdom and faithfulness’ 
of Superintendent McMillen and the mission- 
aries. Such facts as are here given are the 
best possible evidence of the value of this mis- 
sionary Sunday school work and the assur- 
ance of large results from money given to it. 


Missionaries Wanted. The A. M. A. makes a — 
call for a minister and his wife for Alaska. 
The mission, located at Cape Prince of Wales, 
has bad a remarkable history and presents 
difficulties as well as encouragements, Com- 
munication can be had back and forth but 
once a year, and the natives are a rude, un- 
cultured people. On the other hand, the - 
school which was opened there four years 
ago by Messrs. Thornton and Lopp was 
crowded with pupils, old and young, so that 
it was necessary to have three sessions each 
day. After three years one of these young 
men, Mr. Lopp, was allowed to take charge of 
the government Reindeer Station at Port 
Clarence, and the other missionary, Mr. 
Thornton, was killed several months ago by 
three young native desperadoes. Mr. Lopp 
returned to the mission last summer and had 
a warm welcome by the natives. He expects 
to come home next summer, but will remain 
a few weeks to initiate his successor into the 
work. That successor the A. M. A. is now 
earnestly seeking. The call is for a minister 
and his wife, not beyond middle age, without 
children, willing to remain at the post for 
three years at least, and content to endure 
hardness in a promising field of labor among 
an entirely destitute people. Address Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, Bible House, 
New York. 

THE WORLD: AROUND. 


Patriotic Hawaiian Pastors. The Friend of 
Honolulu calls attention to the fact that the 
native pastors, in taking the oath of allegiance 
to the new Hawaiian government, have thrown 
off all hereditary fear of their chiefs and have 
come out squarely for a government of the 
people, by tbe people and for the people. 
This is a significant step for an Hawaiian to 
take, and many a pastor has hesitated until 
he felt he must delay no longer to come for- 
ward as an example to his people and show 
his loyalty to and sympathy with the present 
government by taking the oath of allegiance 
to it. Several ministers are now in trouble 
because of their action in this matter, and find 
themselves sadly unpopular with their peo- 
ple. The opposition which these good men 
have encountered is indicative of a race feeling 
and has in it a flavor of superstition and love 
of the old ways, Twenty-three pastors have 
taken the oath, leaving about ten who have 
not done so as yet, while the ministers at 
present without charges are about equally 
divided in the matter, The Hawaiian churches 
will probably suffer for a while from these 
political dissensions, but, says the Friend, 
“they cannot in any considerable portion 
long submit themselves to the Royalist lead. 
It is too vicious to be Hawaiian. It is too 
gross to succeed in this day of the world.” 


eo 


I never am so strongly tempted to doubt 
inspiration as when I hear it defended, and 
if ever I am tempted to deny miracles it is 
when I hear them rigidly maintained. But 
let a man live in daily intercourse through 
the Word with Him who gave it till he be- 
come a veritable apostle, a living and articu- 
late prophet, then no man will ever doubt 
either the source whence he draws his inspi- 
ration or the reality of the inspiration he has. 
Apologetics, like all polemics, is a sign of 
decadence; it is the note of an age that is 
buttressing its own faith rather than in con- 
flict with the unbelief that surrounds it.— 
Principal Fairbairn, 
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Literature 


LOST MANUSCRIPTS. 

The Russian Czar—apparently the lately 
deceased Czar—has given orders for a thor- 
ough search for hidden treasures in the sub- 
terranean halls and rooms of the famous 
Kremlin in Moscow. This enormous edi- 
fice doubtless contains apartments seldom 
entered and probably known to but very 
few. The order was given in the hope of 
discovering somewhere among them the 
once famous library of Ivan 1V., the Terri- 
ble, It is known that he was an enthusi- 
astic collector of Greek and Latin manu- 
‘scripts and more than eight hundred of 
these are believed to be stored in an under- 
ground room, now unidentified, where he 
spent a great deal of his leisure time. 
These documents are supposed to include 
manuscripts of Cicero, Cesar, Tacitus and 
the Greek writers, testaments of ancient 
Russian princes, and papers relating to 
Russian history as well as to that of the 
Mongolian Khans who once ruled there. 

It is undoubtedly true that many such doc- 
umentary treasures, as well as manuscripts 
of portions of the Bible, also are concealed 
in different hiding-places in Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and elsewhere, especially in monas- 
teries, Among them probably are some 
manuscripts of world-wide and lasting im- 
portance. For the present they are essen- 
tially inaccessible but the day must come 
when such of them as have survived the 
perils of more or less ignorant and careless 
custodianship will be given to the world. 
It is hardly likely that any revelations from 
this source will change materially the sup- 
posed facts of history or will make any 
substantial alteration in our beliefs as to 
ecclesiastical history or theology. Yet at 
any day some manuscript may settle ancient 
religious doubts or disputes or may raise 
new ones. Nor is secular history free from 
the same possibility of finding itself in need 
of reconstruction. 

When at last all these recondite sources 
of knowledge have been explored and ex- 
hausted and all which possibly can be 
learned has been made known fairly and 
fully, it may become apparent why divine 
Providence has permitted so long and em- 
barrassing a seclusion of additional know]l- 
edge. This knowledge may prove to be 
unimportant. And, if it be important, 
probably the fact will be apparent that the 
world was not ready for its revelation 
earlier, The attitude of scholarly men 
towards the class of topics involved, or 
towards truth itself, may need to become 
yet more broad and impartial before what- 
ever revelations still are to come can be 
‘safely permitted. Of one thing we may 
be sure. The essential truths of the gospel 
will continue as clear, as vital, as. potential 
as ever. New discoveries of old manu- 
scripts and former teachings may alter the 
_proportions of doctrine or may show the 
Christianity of the past in new aspects. 
But they will never alter the fundamental 
principles of spiritual truth and duty. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
HISTORY, PROPHECY AND THE MONUMENTS. 


This is the first of two volumes compos- 
ing a work by Prof. J. F. McCurdy, Ph. D., 
LL.D. It sets forth the history of the 
Hebrew people down to the fall of Samaria 
in full and clear light and it has been at- 
_ tempted in the interest of a more intelli- 

gent study of the Old Testament. The ob- 
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ligation of investigating the political and 
social careers of other nations with which 
the Hebrews had relations, in order to 
understand Hebrew history accurately, is 
fulfilled with expert skill, and this fact 
renders the work largely a history of a 
considerable portion of Western Asia. In- 
deed, in this volume the other peoples 
occupy an almost, if not actually, undue 
amount of attention. The author has gone 
for information to the original sources, ex- 
cept in reference to Egypt the influence of 
which upon Israel was comparatively slight. 
Semitic history is not yet a thoroughly ex- 
plored field and Dr. McCurdy’s work offers 
some contributions to the settlement of dis- 
puted points. 

His first book discusses the Northern 
Semites, their territory and communities. 
The second considers the Babylonians at 
first under separate governments and then 
united. Inthe third book the Canaanites, 


Egyptians and Hettites are studied; in the 


fourth the Assyrians and Babylonians; in 
the fifth the Hebrews, Canaanites and Ara- 
means, and in the sixth the Hebrews, 
Arameans and Assyrians. The most potent 
religion ever known among men was of 
Northern Semitic origin and so, adds Dr. 
McCurdy, were the beginnings of its prac- 
tical science and the first examples of suc- 
cessful imperial government, These facts, 
although not novel, are of great importance 
and are presented with a clearness and 
force which gives them much of the power 
of novelty in addition to that of truth. It 
is shown with special success how the 
Hebrew people adhered to Jehovah in spite 
of conditions which led all others to re- 
nounce their own gods for those of their 
conquerors, and how the Hebrew monarchy 
alone among the Semites made real the 
true idea of a nation. 


The ebbs and flows of national conquest 
during the period under review were of ex- 
ceptional interest and the incriptions upon 
the tablets and monuments, which are 
sources of its history, relate chiefly to them. 
A great wave of invasion rolled westward 
repeatedly from Babylonia or Assyria and 
overwhelmed the Hebrews and their neigh- 
bors, and the causes, methods, immediate 
results and subsequent, larger consequences 
of these are well delineated in these pages. 
The author has a clear sense of the general 
principles, so to speak, of his subject, and 
his proportioning of space is defensible, al- 
though some doubtless would have assigned 
comparatively less room to Babylonia. Bab- 
ylonia, by the way, is assigned a very great 
age. .It is believed by the author to have 
had an active, influential life at a most re- 
mote period of history, and he holds that 
the most fruitful time of its oceupation of 
Syria, Palestine and Western Arabia, until 
the days of the Chaldean empire, was what 
how is called the dawn of history. 

From the popular Sumerian theory Dr. 
McCurdy dissents. Dis argument is too 
long for citation, but is cogent and hard to 
be answered. He handles Wellhausen’s as- 
sumption about the date of the subjection 
of Israel to Damascus skillfully and ad- 
versely. His study of Semiramis is brief 
but thorough, and shows the method and 
spirit of the expert. An enlightening ex- 
planation of one of the puzzling silences of 
the Bible—concerning the great Assyrian 
invasion about 800 B. C.—is another learned 
and helpful passage in a different vein, and 
still another is the pointing out, in passing, 
how the establishment by the Assyrians of 
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a centralized government over Palestine and 
Syria prepared the way for the succeeding 
types of world-empire, so essential to the 
spread of the knowledge of the true God. 
One of the best examples of the broad and 
candid temper of the work is the estimate 
given of the Assyrian character. 


It is hard to estimate half of a piece of 
work as fairly as a completed whole, But 
the course of Hebrew history is pointed out 
clearly thus far in this work, the successive 
and diversified relations to it sustained by 
other nations are explained, the sources of 
knowledge in regard to it are indicated and 
sufficiently elaborated, and the spiritual im- 
port of the whole chain of events considered 
is suggested. When completed the work 
undoubtedly will be, as this volume is, of 
recognized value and authority. [Macmil- 
lan & Co. $3.00.] 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


Probably no man is the superior, if indeed 
any other be the equal, of Rev. A.C. Thump- 
son, D. D., in knowledge of the history of for- 
eign missions. Always zealously loyal to the 
missionary work, having his original loyalty 
increased and informed by many years of ex- 
perience as one of the management of the 
American Board, and having his knowledge 
thus acquired rendered the more practical 
and thorough by repeated visits to many mis- 
sionary stations, no one is better qualified 
than he to lecture on the subject to theologi- 
cal students. His new book, Protestant Mis- 
sions [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75], con- 
tains a course of lectures delivered at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. It is not the 
same course which appeared several years ago 
bearing the same title but is of a somewhat 
different type and introduces the reader to 
the history of more modern missions. It 
would have been well, by giving the newer 
volume a different title, to avoid confusing the 
two. Itis arich storehouse of historical ma- 
terial, arranged effectively and clothed in 
graphic and impressive sentences. The Dutch 
and Danish Missions receive large attention 
of course and the work of the Moravians also 
is explained fully. All who are studying the 
subject of missions will recognize the value 
of the work. 

Dr. R. W. Dale’s new volume Christian Doc- 
trine [A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75] contains 
twelve sermons on The Existence of God, The 
Humanity of our Lord, The Divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, The Holy Spirit, The Trin- 
ity, Man, Sin and The Atonement. The dis- 
tinguished author is distinctly and habitually, 
although of course not solely, a doctrinal ° 
preacher and has learned by years of experi- 
ence, what many younger preachers would do 
well to believe, that such sermons are of 
great interest to many hearers, The explana- 
tious and enforcements of truth in these pages 
are clear and helpful. They avoid dogmatism 
without sacrificing positiveness. They are 
admirably suited to aid serious thinkers who 
need light upon the points discussed. A some- 
what freer use of illustrations would have ren- 
dered them more enjoyable by most readers 
who cannot have the advantage of contact 
with the preacher’s living personality. More 
such discourses would do good on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00], by Prof. A. B. Bruce, 
D.D,is announced as a companion volunie 
to his The Kingdom of God and is to be fol- 
lowed by a similar work on The Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is confined, as to chief sources, 
to the epistles to the Galatian, Corinthian and 
Roman churches, because these are accepted 
as genuine by all critics and because their in- 
terpretation is reasonably clear in view of 
their controversial character. These epistles 
together with the apostle’s personal religious 
history are considered in the earlier chapters 
and the last two-thirds of the work deals with 
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doctrines. The book is characterized by dis- 
eriminating, scholarly research and analysis, 
and by simplicity and force of style and itis a 
serviceable study of its theme. A valuable 
comparison of Paul’s views with the teachings 
of Christ, as shown in the first three gospels, 
is a significant feature of it. 

Two lectures by Prof. A. V. G. Allen be- 
fore the Yale Divinity School make a neat 
volume, called Religious Progress [Hough- 
ton, Mifilin & Co. $1.00]. The former treats 
of progress in the experience of the indi- 
vidual, the latter of progress as a feature of 
the organic life of the church. They are 
thoughtful and stimulating discussions of 
these two forms of religious progress and 
their mutual relations.—The Religion of the 
Future or Outlines of Spiritual Philosophy 
[Arena Publishing Co.], by Rev. Samuel 
Weil, is a defense of Spiritualism and a 
plea in its behalf. It is written in a com- 
mendable spirit and the author has taken 
pains to put the claims of his cherished 
belief so as to make the best of them. The 
difficulty with Spiritualism is that so far 
as there is any truth in it, that truth also is 
a feature of Christianity, and that so far as it 
lacks truth it is a sad, and too often a ruin- 
ous and shameful, delusion and snare. Mr. 
Weil’s plea for it is as thoughtful and for- 
cible as any which we have seen but it is not 
likely to convince any impartial and well- 
palanced reader.—Rev. Dr. Asa Dalton’s 
Epochs of Church History [Brown Thurston 
Co. $1.00] is a terse, comprehensive, unsec- 
tarian and practically serviceable summary 
which many will be glad to have at hand. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


In The Double Emperor [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25] Mr. W. L. Clowes has allowed his 
imagination to run riot and his readers will be 
highly amused. A certain emperor—evidently 
the author has taken the German Emperor 
for his example—provides himself with a 
double for the sake of relief from certain 
routine duties. He himself then is kidnapped 
and during his temporary absence his double 
fills his place successfully. The story is told 
fairly well and is decidedly entertaining.— 
Our next story is history sugared with a coat- 
ing of fiction. Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth’s 
book, The Patriot Schoolmaster [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50] relates principally to Sam. 
Adams, the Revolutionary leader, and the 
two guns hidden from the British by a patriot 
schoolmaster and his boys are prominent 
features of the story. It is full of spirit and 
incident and will promote intelligent patriot- 
ism while also affording great pleasure.—— 
M. E. Winchester’s story A Double Cherry 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.25] is English in scene 
and tone. Itis much too long and finely spun, 
is hopelessly improbable and at times ludi- 
crously absurd. Nevertheless, in spite of such 
glaring defects, it is for the most part a sweet, 
wholesome story, affecting and uplifting and 
inculeating trust in God and kindness to one’s 
fellowmen. We have no doubt that many 
boys and girls will be blind to its faults and 
like it and be benefited by it. 

’ Here are several stories largely about girls. 
Mrs. Effie W. Merriman’s Mollie Miller [Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25] continues the narrative be- 
gun in The Little Millers. The young people 
are natural and likable and their varying ex- 
periences develop their characters usefully. 
We like the spirit and manner of the book. 
But the last chapter, the matrimonial inten- 
tions chapter, should have been omitted. It 
is siily.——Julia Magruder’s The Child Amy 
[Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50] is open to 
some condemnation for its implied, even if 
‘ unintended, approval of the recklessness of 
Harry in the earlier part of it and in the last 
chapter of this book too there is absurd love- 
making. Young men of twenty-one and little 
girls of thirteen do not gush like Harry and 
Amy no matter how truly attached to each 
‘other, The influence of Amy in softening the 
harsh spirit of the home is portrayed more 
successfully. Ruby and. Ruthy, the two 
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heroines of Mrs. Minnie E. Paull’s Ruby 
series, reappear in Ruby at School [Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.00]. This is a bright, amusing 
story, the writer of which succeeds unusually 
well in putting herself in a child’s place for 
the time. The influence of the story is whole- 
some and the younger children will like it. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s familiar Timo- 
thy’s Quest [Houghton, Mifflin &.Co. $1.50] is 
for-older as truly as younger readers yet is so 
youthful in spirit, so fresh and enkindling in 
interest and so touching now and then as to fall 
fairly among books for the young. Oliver Her- 
ford has done some of his best recent work in 
the expressive pictures which re-enforce the 
text.——Readers of St. Nicholas will remember 
Mrs. C. V. Jamison’s charming story Toin- 
ette’s Philip [Century Co. $1.50]. It makes a 
beautiful book which is illustrated freely and 
well and which also will be heartily wel- 
comed in many a home where the story is not 
yet known.——In Madeleine’s Rescue [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.00] Jeanne Schultz tells 
with enjoyable simplicity and spirit of sundry 
French children, full of real child nature, 
whose performances are highly entertaining. 
The book is well ornamented with expressive 
pictures.—Chris, the Model Maker [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50] is one of W. O. Stoddard’s 
telling studies of young life in the form ofa 
story. It is touching and inspiring and will 
promote courage and mutual good feeling 
among the boys.——Mr. Willis B. Allen has a 
natural knack for writing for the young and 
about them. He also is sufficiently familiar 
with New England country life to describe it 
realistically. His newest book Snowed In 
[Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.00] intro- 
duces the reader to the possibilities of indoor 
life in stormy weather with country scenes 
for inspiration. The book is a cluster of 
pleasant short stories strung as one string 
of narrative-——Older people figure as prom- 
inently as the young in Angels Unawares 
[Frederick Warne & Co. 50 cents], by C. H. 
Barstow, yet it belongs fairly among ehil- 
dren’s books. It describes the divine over- 
ruling of evil in several lives and is told with 
some power. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s skill in blending pleas- 
ure and profitableness in her books for the 
young has a fresh illustration in My New 
Home [Macmillan & Co. $1.00]. The story 
is simple in itself but is full of genuine child- 
like feeling and is told naturally. There is 
nothing very striking in it yet it is one of the 
stories which are sure of being read. There 
are a few illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 
——Prof. H. H. Boyesen has collected ten of 
his short stories for children, some of which 
have been printed before, into an attractive 
volume, Norseland Tales [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25]. They are full of energy and 
are sometimes sober and sometimes gay but 
always deeply interesting.—The history of 
incident abounds in romantic and stirring 
incidents and Rey. A. J. Church, who knows 
so well how to interest the young in the past, 
has narrated a considerable number of them 
in his Storiesfrom- English History [Macmillan 
& Co. $1.00]. It covers the period from Ju- 
lius Czsar to the Black Prince, and the style 
is graphic.—Little Ike Templin and Other 
Stories [Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.00], by 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, is a collection of 
Georgia stories for the boys and girls. They 
contain plenty of humor and not a little 
pathos and are fresh, entertaining and de- 
lightfully redolent of the Southern atmos- 
phere.—A suitable companion to the last 
mentioned volume is Joel Chandler Harris’s 
Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Coun- 
try [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00]. The 
author’s exuberant fancy runs riot once more 
in its characteristic fashion and old and young 
alike will laugh over the book. It is illus- 
trated tastefully. 

Aisop’s Fables [Macmillan & Co. $2.00] in 
this edition also is the work of Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs. He has selected the contents of the 
volume, told the stories anew and has traced 
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their histories. The book thus blends the 
learning of the antiquary with the captivating 
attractiveness of the expert story-teller. There 
is no accepted text for these stories nor is it 
certain in all cases what stories are and what 
are only supposed to be Hsop’s. Mr. Jacobs 
has rendered the book exceptionally valuable. 
——The very young are provided for also in 
such books as Maud Humphrey’s Treasury of 
Stories, Jingles and Rhymes [Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.75] a copious collection of sto- 
ries or rhymes by Edith M. Thomas, Elizabeth 
§. Tucker, and Helen Gray Cone, together with 
Mother Goose rhymes, fairy tales, and other 
selected material. There are a hundred and 
forty vignette pictures in half-tone, admirable 
in design as well as coloring and the book will 
give immense delight.——A very similar book 
for children a little older is Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge’s When Life Is Young [Century Co. 
$1.25]. Many of its contents already have 
appeared in the St. Nicholas, which shows 
how excellent they are. The book is diversi- 
fied and amusing and sure to become a nurs- 
ery favorite. 

The Gentle Heart Stories, by Barbara Yech- 
ton, and the Loving Service Stories [James Pott 
& Co. Each 75 cents], are two collections of 
simple, pleasant, ennobling stories for children 
which are eminently readable and adapted to 
promote the best welfare of the readers. They 
have pictures and are bound very tastefully. 
— When Molly Was Six [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00] is by Eliza O. White. It is bright 
and charming, full of natural and wholesome 
bits which the little girls especially will enjoy. 
It is illustrated.—Messrs. Hunt & Eaton 
have sent out five Polly books—Polly at Ash- 
wood, Polly at Home, Polly at Laneton, Polly at 
Tenby and Polly at Upton Lodge—which they 
sell only together and for a dollar and a half. 
Fach is short and bright and has a good influ- 
ence.——Another story for the younger chil- 
dren, and a laughable one, is Up the Chimney 
to Ninny Land [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.00], by 
A.S. M. Chester. It is ludicrous and enter- 
taining and has many capital pictures.— 
Father Gander’s Melodies for Mother Goose’s 
Grandchildren [Roberts Bros. $1.25], by Ade- 
laide F. Samuels, is a long way behind its 
model in the spirit and interest of its rhymes, 
Yet it is amusing and doubtless will find 
plenty of children to enjoyit. Its pictures, by 
Lilian T. Harlow, are good. 

Among the annual bound numbers of regu. 
lar magazines comes the always externally 
handsome and always internally fascinating 
issue, in two volumes, of St. Nicholas [Century 
Co. $4.00]. It is so well known that it needs 
no word of commendation. Every number 
tells the story of its excellence to eye and 
mind. Itisa marvel of success in accomplish- 
ing its work for the young, and every house- 
hold which does not see it month by month is 
to be pitied. —Harper’s Young People [$3.50] 
is in one volume. This, too, is a crowded 
treasury of delights. Boys and girls will find 
in it useful information on many important 
subjects and fun in great amount and variety. 
We should like to take the time, if we could, 
to readit through. Its numerous illustrations 
enliven and explain the text agreeably, and 
it abundantly deserves the warm place which 
it has gained in popular favor.—The Chat- 
terboa [Estes & Lauriat. $1.25] also has won 
a firm hold upon public regard, and this year’s 
volume has some special merits. We heartily 
commend it. Its publishers state that over 
threé million copies of The Chatterbox already 
have been sold in America, Europe and Aus- 
tralia. That fact means something. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


The fourth volume of the published Records 
of Dedham, Mass. [$2.00] reproduces in type 
the manuscript volume known as Book Three 
of the General Town Records which relates 
to Town Meeting and Selectmen’s Records. 
It also contains transcripts of papers relating 
to Dedham in the State archives and the old 
Court Files at the Court House in’ Boston, 
and transcripts from the printed Massachu- 
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setts Colony Records. It has been edited with 
intelligent zeal by Mr. Don G. Hill, the well- 
known antiquary of the town. The Indian 
settlement of the town, the grant from the 
_ town therefor, and the controversy which 
grew out of a misunderstanding about the 
rights of the natives are prominent among the 
matters dealt with in the records contained 
inthe work. The litigation between the town 
and the Indians was long and is reported 
quite fully here. It is of more than local or 
temporary consequence and the editor believes 
that some of the facts now are published for 
the first time. The champion of the Indians 
in this controversy was the Apostle Eliot 
himself. It is an important historical work 
conscientiously done and of interest far be- 
yond the bounds of Dedham and vicinity. 
The student of early New England history 
will find it important to him. Dedham has 
had a specially interesting and significant 
history and is fortunate now in possessing 
among her citizens one so competent to ap- 
preciate and describe its facts. Rev. E.G. 
Porter has supplied a suggestive introduction. 

The welfare of animals is secondary only to 
that of human beings and Animals’ Rights Con- 
sidered in Relation to Social Progress[Macmillan 
& Oo. 75 cents] by H. S. Salt, to which is ap- 
pended Dr. Albert Lefifingwell’s essay On Vivi- 
section in America, is the volume appropriately 
next at hand. Its general purpose and effort 
are to be commended warmly. It is an argu- 
ment in defense of animals’ rights and a plea 
for kind and humane treatment of them. It 
is ably written for the most part. But, as is 
apt to be the case in such books it goes too 
far. It argues that we need no animal food 
and might get on well enough as vegetarians, 
which position is very far from being sound 
as regards most people, although it is true in 
individual cases. It is stoutly anti-vivisec- 
tionist in its views and here we are more 
nearly in accord with it. Yet we incline to 
believe still in vivisection suitably and rigidly 
regulated in theory and practice by the law. 
The author does not do sufficient justice in 
this book to the fact that pain is not neces- 
sarily the most terrible evil. Nor is every- 
body else as clear as he that a cat or dog or 
horse, which is worn out or which cannot be 
kept longer with the assurance of kind treat- 
ment, ought always to be killed. Ifsuch an 
animal could speak it might be quite as likely 
to prefer to be spared and to take the risk of 
neglect and pain as to choose death. There 
is a good deal of sentimental humanitarian- 
ism in the book. 

Mr. Caspar W. Whitney is the editor of the 
sporting department of Harper’s Weekly and 
has made it very valuable to its readers. 
Now he has put together into a handsome 
volume, A Sporting Pilgrimage [Harper & 
Bros. $3.50], a number of papers which he 
has been contributing to Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine on English sport. Apparently he 
went abroad purposely to study and report 
upon the subject and his chapters are intelli- 
gent and suggestive little treatises as well as 
entertaining narratives. Riding to hounds, 
rowing, football, track athletics, cricket, 
golf, bicycling, etc., are considered. The 
book is not a handbook. It does not attempt 
to teach you directly how to play anything. 
It merely tells what Mr. Whitney saw and 
learned while studying these and other sports 

“in England. But of course one can learn 
much from it. It is illustrated freely and 
well and many useful statistics of athletics 
also are supplied. Itis one of the handsom- 
est volumes of the year. It ought to be a pop- 
ular Christmas gift to young men and school- 
boys. 

Whoever is familiar with Mr. W. F. Ap- 
thorp’s criticisms on musical performances in 
this city is aware that he is an expert in 
musical matters and that he is a frank and 
ready writer. The volume from his pen just 
published, Musicians and Music-Lovers and 
Other Essays [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50] 
includes nine papers, most of which already 
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have been published or delivered as lectures, 
although several of these have been rewritten 
with care. Their subjects are Musicians and 
Music-Lovers, Bach, Additional Accompani- 
ments to Bach’s and Handel’s Scores, Meyer- 
beer, Offenbach, Two Modern Classicists, 
J. S. Dwight, Some Thoughts on Musical 
Criticism and Music and Science. They illus- 
trate the fullness and diversity of the author’s 
musical knowledge, his discriminating judg- 
ment, his positiveness of conviction, and his 
skill as a graphic writer. Something of a 
tendency to dogmatize is evident now and 
then but he certainly has much right to in- 
dulge it. In the musical world the volume 
will find a hearty welcome and it deserves it. 
—Prof. Barrett Wendell’s new book, William 
Shakespere [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75], 
is the outgrowth of his lectures at Harvard 
University. Its endeavor is to afford a co- 
herent view of the facts concerning the poet, 
to offer sympathetic, helpful criticism, and, 
especially, to see Shakespere, so far as possi- 
ple, as he saw himself. The facts of his life 
are stated and the literature and theater of 
England until 1587 are studied in early chap- 
ters and the balance of the volume deals 
chronologically and critically with his works. 
The book is an example of discriminating 
analysis, appreciative interpretation and judi- 
cious criticism and is written in a flowing and 
agreeable style. Students of Shakespere—as 
Professor Wendell spells the name—will value 
the volume highly. 

Miss Louise I. Guiney is most widely known 
as a poet but she also writes forcibly and 
gracefully in prose, upon occasion, as is 
proven by the five chapters which make up 
her attractive book, A Little English Gallery 
[Harper & Bros, $1.00]. They are essays or 
studies about Lady Danvers, Henry Vaughan, 
George Farquhar, Topham Beauclerk, and 
Bennet Langton, and Wilham Hazlitt, and 
the lives of these characters cover the whole 
period—excepting a single gap of about one 
generation—from 1520 to 1830. The papers 
have been printed in whole or in part in the 
Atlantic Monthly or elsewhere and they pos- 
sess historical and critical value in addition 
to genuine personal interest. A portrait of 
Miss Guiney, we suppose, serves for frontis- 
piece and the publishers have brought out 
the little book in a strikingly handsome, al- 
though simple, form.—Fisher Ames’s Practi- 
cal Guide to Whist [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents] has become an accepted authority 
and the sixth, and revised, edition is now out. 
No material change is evident in it as com- 
pared with the earlier editions, but certain of 
the finer points are analyzed somewhat more 
closely. It has been rewritten entirely and in 
a little freer style than formerly and doubt- 
less will continue to maintain its popular- 
ity. 

Year-books abound at this season and sey- 
eral have been sent to us already. Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with characteristic 
energy, have issued a pretty Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Year-Book [$1.00]. The selection of 
passages follows that adopted in the Holmes 
Birthday Book issued several years since 
which proved very popular, as this will. Only 
a casual examination suffices to reveal the ex- 
ceeding variety, freshness, pungency and geni- 
ality of the author’s wit and wisdom alike. 
It is a book for which there will be a great 
demand._—Mr. W. O. Stoddard was one of 
Abraham Lincoln’s private secretaries and in 
a little volume from his pen just issued, 
The Table Talk of Lincoln [Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 75 cents], many of the great presi- 
dent’s conversational and other brief and 
characteristic utterances are preserved which 
were noted down atthe time. They are be- 
lieved to be authentic and fairly accurate 
although they do not pretend to be phono- 
graphic or even short-hand reports. They re- 
late to all sorts of topics and many, especially 
those which express his sense of dependence 
upon divine Providence, are of the utmost 
interest. The more books which are pub- 
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lished about Lincoln, the greater the public ° 
demand for books about him seems to grow. 

The forty-eighth—in the new series the 
twenty-sixth—bound volume of the Century 
[Century Co. $3.00] covers the months from 
May to October inclusive of this year and 
contains much of the most attractive and last- 
ingly vaiuable literary material which ever 
has been printedin magazine literature. A 
prominent feature has been its papers by ex- 
pert writers upon current and vital subjects 
such as the various social problems which are 
pressing for solution. Neither the editorial 
nor the artistic skill which The Century illus- 
trates each month ever were more conspicu- 
ously successful than at present.—Prang’s 
Christmas Cards are quite as beautiful this: 
year as ever. Many are in the shape of calen- 
dars and are diversified in design and hand- 
some in execution. The coloring is brilliant 
without being glaring and good taste is exhib- 
ited in one and all. Some of the most note- 
worthy are the Golden Flower Calendar [$1.00], 
Every Dog Has his Day [$1.00], Life’s Sunshine 
[75 cents], and Roses and To Violets [Each 50 
cents]. Three of the most attractive pictures 
are The Merrimac, with a portrait of Whittier 
and Whittier’s Birthplace and a view of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. These are placed in neat mats 
and, if framed simply, would make pretty 
wall pictures. —Three other pretty calendars 
just out are He Careth for You [E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.00] having Scripture texts for its 
sentences and delicately beautiful in its col- 
ors; and The Polar Bear and The Old Woman 
inthe Shoe [Damrell & Upham. Each 75 cents], 
which are pretty and amusing, 


NOTES. 

— The English facsimile edition of the 
original Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ia to be 
brought out in the United States by Henry 
Altemus of Philadelphia. 


—— The English Spenser Society has been 
given up. It has existed twenty-seven years 
and has published fifty-three volumes about 
sixteenth and seventeenth century literature. 


— Lord Tennyson’s biography of his father, 
the poet, is not likely to be published for some 
years. Almost fifty thousand letters have 
been examined already in preparing it. 

— Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, the 
famous promoter of municipal reform, is at 
work upon a book. The subject is not an- 
nounced but is believed to have some relation 
to city government. 


—— An interesting letter by George Wash- 
ington, an appeal to the men of New Jersey 
to rally in defense of the country and dated 
Dec. 31, 1776, is in the possession of Mr, W.R. 
Weeks of Newark. It has just appeared in 
print for the first time. 


— Mr. Hall Caine, the Englist novelist, is 
being taken to task roundly at home for his 
glorification of Victor Hugo, and no wonder. 
The Saturday Review calls the art of Hugo in 
fiction ‘the sublimation of the Adelphi melo- 
drama” and with good reason. 


— Confirming what we have said severak 
times about the apparent prosperity of the 
book publishers comes this remark of the 
New York correspondent of the Literary 
World, “ Almost without exception publishers 
say that they have entered upon a highly 
prosperous season.” 

—— The annual appropriation in the British 
Parliament for the maintenance of the Na- 
tional Gallery in London was not made this 
year until the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pledged himself to see that the condition of 
its pictures be investigated. Some are said 
to be in a very bad state. 


— Mr. Frederick Day, of Copeland & Day, 
publishers in this city, is reported to have the 
most complete existing collection of memorials 
of the poet Keats. It includes dozens of 
hitherto unpublished letters by Keats and 
thirty autograph letters by Fanny Brown. 
Some day he will publish them. 
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—— The American Tract Society has brought 
out afresh Mrs. Charlesworth’s story, Min- 
istering Children, formerly so exceptionally 
popular. Its two volumes now are issued in 
one, Mrs. Charlesworth, we are informed, 
is an aunt of Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
the well-known daughter-in-law of a famous 
father, General Booth of the Salvation Army. 


—— Two of the most amusing among recent 
illustrations of the blunders often made in 
ordering books from the dealers have been in 
orders sent te Smith, Elder & Co. of London. 
One customer called for ‘The Crockit Min- 
ister,’’ by Stickett; the other for Miss Harra- 
den’s ‘Sheep that Pass in the Night.” Still 
another is a recent call for ‘‘ Hard on Horace,” 
Mr. Graves’s Hawarden Horace being in- 
tended. 


— A limited edition has just been pub- 
lished—by Cupples & Patterson—of a scrupu- 
lously literal reprint of the so-called first 
American novel, The Power of Sympathy, 
by Mrs. Sarah W. Apthorp, wife of Attorney- 
General Morton, which came out anony- 
mously in 1789. It was surpressed because 
of the unpleasant vividness with which the 
author had painted her own husband. The 
Bostonian also is printing the same story as a 
serial. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 
THE Boys’ REVOLT. By James Otis. pp. 193. $1.25. 
ZIG-ZAG JOURNEYS IN THE WHITE CITY. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. pp.320. $2.00. 


THE PARSON’S MIRACLE. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. pp. 32, 50 cents. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 


GOLDSMITH’s TRAVELLER AND DESERTED VILLAGE, 


Edited by W.F. Gregory. pp.79. 25 cents. 
TENNYSON’S ELAINE, Edited by Fannie M. Mc- 
Cauley. pp. 84, 25.cents. 


Houghton, Miglin & Co. Boston. 
OccuLT JAPAN. By Percival Lowell. pp. 379. $1.75. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY. 
pp. 326. $1.50. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Boston. 
By H.C. Vedder. 


Boston. 


ELEMENTS OF MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Prof. 
G.C, Anthony. pp.180. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE: VOL. IV. Edited 
by Prof.S.D.F. Salmond, D.D. pp. 452. §2.00. 

HEBREW SynTAX. By Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D. pp. 233. $2.75. 4 

HisTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT APOLOGETICS. By 
Rey. James Maegregor, D.D. pp. 370. $3.00. 

THE LAST OF THE PROPHETS. By Rev, J. Feather. 
pp. 157. 8) cents. 

THE HUMOUR OF SPAIN. 
tion and Notes. 
$1,25. 


Selected, with Introduc- 
By Susette M. Taylor. pp. 362. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONIAN. 
Birkbeck Hill. pp. 329. $2.25. 
TALES OF THE PuNJAB. By Flora A. Steel. pp. 
395. $2.00. 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLER AND BEAUTY AND THE 
BEAST, Told by Grace Rhys. pp. 82.’ 50 cents. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY AND DICK WHITTINGTON 
AND His CAT, Told by Grace Rhys. pp. 60. 50 

cents. - 


By George 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 

BEFORE HE IS TWENTY. By Robert J. Burdette and 
Others. pp.104. 75 cents. 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Dr. E. C. Mann. pp. 143. 75 
cents: 

THE PRESENT TENSES OF THE BLESSED LIFE; THE 
FUTURE TENSES OF THE BLESSED LIFE. By F. B. 
Meyer, B.A. ‘Two vols. - $1.50. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

TALES AND VERSES OF 
S. Tucker. $1.50. 

THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND: 1894. pp. 188. 75 cents. 


Henry Holt & Co. New York. 


New York. 


New York. 
Lone AGo. By Elizabeth 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITPRATURE. By 
H.S.Pancoast. pp.473. $1.25. 
LYEY’s ENDYMION. Edited by G. P. Baker. pp. 


109. 8&5 cents. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 

DER BesucH IM CARCER. By Ernst Eckstein, Ed- 
ited by T. A. Stephens. pp. 86. 25 cents. 

PETITES HISTOIRES ENFANTINES. By Mlle. BE 
De Pompéry. Edited by W.S. Lyon. pp. 59. 20 
cents, ; 

Harper & Bros. 

WAYSIDE PoEMS. By 
$2.00. 


New York. 


Wallace Bruce. pp. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 


GENERAL HaNcocK. By Gen. F. A. Walker. pp. 
332. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE PLAy-AcTRESS. By 8. R. Crockett. pp. 194. 


$1.00, 
BE. P. Dutton & Co. 


New, York. 
HERALD SERMONS. 


By Rey. G. H. Hepworth, D.D. 


pp. 251. $1.00. 
Hunt & Eaton. New York. 
OOWIKAPUN,’ By E.R. Young. pp. 240. $1.00. 


J. B. Lippincott;Co. Philadelphia. 
THR SPELL OF Ursuua. By Effie A. Rowlands. 
pp. 328. $1.00. 
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Stone & Kimball. Chicago. 
IN RUSSET AND SILVER. By Edmund Gosse. pp. 
158. $1,00. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Richmona. 
THE SHEPHERD’s FAMILY. By Gustav Nieritz. 
Translated by Mary E. Ireland. pp.111. 60 cents. 
In FAIR SILESIA. By Gustay Nieritz. 
cents. 
PAPER COVERS. 


James Clarke. New York. 
THE WHITE SQUADRON OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY. 25 cents. 
AMERICA: FROM ALASKA TO THE GULF OF MEX- 


ico. Edited by Prof. G.R. Cromwell. Nos.6and 
11-13. 25 cents each. 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. Chicago. 


Titus: A COMRADE OF THE CROSS. 
M,. Kingsley. pp. 89. 
MAGAZINES. 


December. ATLANTIC.— MCCLURE’S.— REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS.— FORUM.— CHAUTAUQUAN.— CENTURY, 
—OVERLAND.—OUR LITTLE ONES AND. THE NUR- 
SERY.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—DON- 
AHO®’S.—PREACHER’S.—BOOK BUYER.—MUSIC.— 
LITERARY NEWS.— BABYHOOD.— NORTH AMERI- 
CAN.—ART AMATEUR.— COSMOPOLITAN.—EDUCA- 
TIONAL REVIEW.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


By Florence 


Scribner’s Magazine for 
Christmas is on all news- 
stands. The November num- 
ber has been out of print for 
two weeks. Get your Christ- 
mas number now. 


Special. 

The two superb blue cloth 
volumes of Scribner's Magazine 
for 1894, and a-full year’s sub- 
scription for 1895, are offered 
from now until January ist, for 
$4.50 net. The two volumes 
contain important contributions 
by 

Frances Hodgson Burnett, 

George W. Cable (acomplete novel), 

Thomas Nelson Page, 

F. Marion Crawford, 

H. C. Bunner, 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 

John Drew, 

Edwin Lord Weeks, 

William Henry Bishop, 

Joel Chandler Harris, 

Archibald Forbes, 

Robert Grant, 

Rudyard Kipling. 

There are more than 600 illustrations. 


This offer is made not only 
to secure new subscribers, but 
to induce readers to bind and 
preserve their Scrzdner’s. The 
usual price of these volumes 
and subscription is $6.80. 


Orders should be sent now. Address Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Is the authority on wo- 


% man’s fashions. It tells 
% ladies howto get fit,style, 
% and chic in their gowns, 
B hats, and wraps. It also 


gives them helpful 
hints on every 
topic of woman- 
No 
American lady can af- 


ford to do without tt. 


Ly interest. 


xo cts. a copy; $4 a year 
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3 Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


TH 
Atlantic Monthly 


FOR. 1895 


Will contain a new Serial, to run through 
twelve numbers, entitled 


A SINGULAR LIFE, 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Studies in Great Literature, 


New Figures in Literature and Art. 


Studies of men and women who are coming 
forward into public notice. 


International Papers. 


A series of articles treating of existing re- 
lations and historical passages between the 
United States and other countries. 


Contemporaneous European Affairs. 


Discussions of important questions and 
leaders of Europe. 


Political History. 


Such papers as Dr. Frederic Bancroft’s dis- 
cussion of Seward’s Attitude towards Com- 
promise and Secession. 


Political and Industrial Questions, 


Treating with special knowledge and im- 
partiality topics of commanding interest 
in American political and industrial life. 


Education. 


Special regard will be paid to this subject 
in its varied forms. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF IMPORTANCE 
During 1895 Dr. John Fiske will furnish a 
series of historical papers entitled 

Virginia and Her Neighbors. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free ; 35 cents 

anumber. With new life-size portrait of Whittier, Low- 


ell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, or Holmes, 
$5.00; each additional portrait, $1.00. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and 
therefore remittances should bemade by money-order draft, 
or registered letter to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


9999999999999099999999999009909909090999009 
“Most cordially and unqualifiedly commended.” —Rev, J. E. TWITCHELL, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 


| UNION 
} GRADED 
LESSONS 


THE BI 


Three 
Series 


Cc 


THE BIBLE STUDY 


FORMERLY CALLED 


BLAKESLEE 
LESSONS 


» The Gospel History of Jesus Christ. 
o Outlines of Old Testament History, 
The History of the Apostolic Church. 


For free specimen copies and testimonials from prominent Pastors and Superintendents, address, 
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YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Largest ofthe Juveniles. Eight 4, 
Advantages over all others. S 
-Subscribe .NOW, and get the oy 
Christmas Vacation Extra—a = 
Complete Story by Kirk Munroe S 


—FREE. Write TO-DAY forfree ys 
sample copy and 16-page IIlus= 4 
trated Announcement. 2 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York 


30 BOOKS 1.75 


SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED 


The Peterson Magazine 


AND... 


Arthur’s Home Magazine 


will publish in 1895 2,700 pages choice reading 
and 1,600 superb illustrations. 


PETERSON is an up-to date illustrated literary 
periodical. The contributors to the 

Christmas number are an indication 
of what it will contain for 1895. 


ARTHUR is a publication which will delight all 
women with its fashion and fancy work, 

home matters, descriptive articles and 
superb illustrations. 


OUR OFFER Send $1.75 within 30 days, stating 

where you saw this advertisement, 

and we will send you both magazines 

for the whole of 1895 and include the October, No- 

vember and December, 1894, issues of both. You 

get fifteen months of both publications for 25 cents 

less than the regular price for one year. Sample 
eopies 10 cents. 

ADDRESS 


PENFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
440 [attison Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 


Recent Books “Well Worth Reading.” 


THE NEW TIINISTER. A Novel. 
By KENNETA PAUL. 12m0, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A clean, strong story of pastoral lifeina modern eburch. 

“Tt is well worth reading, either forits story,its satire, 
or its suggestiveness on the subjects that occupy men’s 
minds to no small extent in these days,”’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

“Tt is, as a whole, an unusually good book, and merits 
a wide circulation, as it will certainly have an interested 
perusal from all into whose hands it may chance to 
fall.”—Public Opinion. 


LOOKING WITHIN. A. D. 2027. 


A social picture of the 2ist century. By J. W. 

ROBERTS, 12mo,clotb. Price, $1.00. 

“This is a remarkable book.’’— Boston Traveller. 

“ Those who have been impressed by Bellamy’s ‘ Look- 
ing Backward’ will be wise to read portions of this book 
with care.”—Boston Oangregationalist 

** Since the appearance of Chas. Reade’s ‘ Put Yourself 
in His Place,’ no more striking exposure of the folly 
and wickedness of some labor organizations and agi 
tators has been published.”—Lutheran Observer. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, by the publishers, 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 East 10th St., N.Y. 


CHATTERBOX 


THE KING OF JUVENILES. ::. ve: 


been made for young peopJe which Compares. in 
value, or has had one-tenth tre sale ot this great 
annual. Millions of copies have been sold. The new 
_volume for 1894-5 is just ready, and has over 200 
large and entirely new pictures, several new stories, 
(eacha book in itself),and hundreds of short stories, 
anecdotes, etc. The best Xmas present possitle for 
boys and igitie-of all ages. Order from your book- 
seller or of us, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 
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AAABAAAL YY 
For your Sunday School get ‘the best.” 


3 Distinct Pl | G [M Bible 
Courses Studies 


Samples free to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers. 


Course I. _, Six grades: the Teacher, Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 
Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 

INTERNATIONAL THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, as applied in this Series of International 

LESSONS. Lesson Helps, has proved very popular. The Lesson Questions and The Word 


and Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice. while The Lesson Work for 
the Week, Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the 
lesson. KINDERGARTEN METHODS applied to primary Sunday school teaching in the Pilgrim Teacher. 


Course II. In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) 
complete in one volume. Fuur grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and 


LIFE OF CHRIST’. Lesson Picture Cards. 


A two years’ course, published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 


Course Ill. 1894. Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Uards, 

The first year covers the Bible history from the Creation to the coronation 

HISTORY OF of Saul; the second year traces the history of the Israelites from the begin- 
ISRAEL. ning of the kingdum until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 


r F Courses II. and III. follow the eutline method, taking large portions 
of Sa ide ina single lesson and seas ew historically rather than textually. The arrange- 
ment of the material is chronological. ach lesson is handled in such a way as to give just 
the help absolutely necessary, and no more. 


Little Pilgri 
3 env PAPERS #8: 
School The Wellspring 


One or all of these papers free for one month to schools not now taking them. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM, edited by Miss Burnham, gives two pages each week to the Sunday school 
lesson, and two pages to pictures and stories. This periodical for 1895 will have many new features 
and will appeal more than ever to its very large and faithful constituency. 


THE MAYFLOWER, under the editorial management of Mrs. Julia M. Boynton, was first issued in 
1886, and at once established itself in popular favor, It reaches the younger children with its large 
pictures and short stories in clear, bold type. Steady growth of circulation during 1894. 


THE WELLSPRING. Established in 1844. Willis Boyd Allen, the well-known and popular writer, 
is the editor. His work is done with keen literary insight and a wide sympathy with ana 
knowledge of what will interest and instruct young people. Increasing circulation during 1894. 


During 1894, the panic year, a The best argument for the use 


material increase has been made of the Pilgrim Periodicals is this 
in the circulation of the Pilgrim continued prowl in popular favor. 
Periodicals. The combined average 9 They should be in every Congrega- 


circulation for the year being over tional Sunday School during 1895. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
e 
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Helps to Bible Study 


Helps to Bible study are always the main feature 
of Tue Sunpay Scnoout Times. The best writers in 
the various lines of exposition and comment and illus- 
tration and questioning give their best work, week by 
week, in its columns, in connection with the Inter- 
national lessons. 


Drs. Beecher and Riddle contribute Critical Notes; Drs. 
Geikie and McLaren, articles on each lesson; Bishop Warren, 
Teaching Points; H.- Clay Trumbull, Illustrative Applications ; 
Dr. Schauffler, Teaching Hints; Faith Latimer, Hints for the 
Intermediate Teacher; Julia E. Peck, Hints for the Primary 
Teacher; Canon Tristram, and others, Oriental Lesson=Lights ’*; 
Amos R. Wells, Question Hints. 


In addition to these helps the paper will contain, 
during 1895, ‘Practical Hints for Sunday-School 
Workers,” a Series of articles on ‘‘Recent Discoveries 
in Bible Lands,” and a series on “Child Life in Many 
Lands,” with other matter of exceptional interest. 


Subscription Rates.—50 cents a year in clubs of five or more to one 
address. $1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses. One free copy 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. ‘To 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MSS. WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


In addition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly S. S. 
papers for 1895, we wish, if possible, to raise their already superior literary standard to a still 
higher plane. In order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 
56 prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. All other desirable articles sent us will be 
accepted and paid for at our regular rates. Six classes of MSS. wanted. Writers may compete 
in any one or more classes. Write immediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of eall, 
classification and general instructions. Earnest, educated Christians, especially such as are 
actively engaged in work with children and young people, are invited to correspond. Address, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., Prize Manuscript Dept., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


(er We are offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free for first quarter of 1895, Partic- 
ulars and samples on application. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The recent local conference in Maine must 
have been especially interesting, owing to the 
unusual variety of the program. : 

The joy of a Kansas church at the return of 
a former pastor to resume work among its 
members was very genuinely expressed re- 
cently. 

Such a practical extension of Christian work 
as that undertaken by a Topeka church must 
have an influence on many hundreds of the 
rougher class of men in the city. 

A comparison between the missionary gifts 
of a Minnesota church before and after it be- 
came self-supporting reveals the significant 
fact that its independence is worth five times 
as much to the missionary cause as its former 
policy. 

At the same time with a report of the grand 
results of a campaign in Canada, led by our 
greatest evangelist in this country, come 
tidings of the auspicious opening of his new 
labors in Lowell, Mass. 

An average of about forty new members 
yearly for eleven years, by the late pastor of 
an Illinois church, has effected no small in- 
crease in the membership. The fact that 
more than a score of persons were added at 
his last communion service in this place is an 
indication of the continuance of his earnest 
labor until the end of his pastorate. 


TWO SISTER CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

The New York Club, at its recent meeting, 
had the largest attendance in its history, over 
300 persons being present. Mrs: A. A. F. 
Johnston, dean of Oberlin College, spoke on 
Two Sides of the Shield. Her true story isa 
tbrilling narrative of treason and loyalty dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion. Only Mrs. 
Johnston herself, with her charm of manner, 
eloquence of speech and grace of action, 
could worthily tell the tale. 

The Brooklyn Club also enjoyed at its No- 
vember gathering what many of its members 
called the best meeting ever- held. The 
Old New England Thanksgiving was the 
theme and Dr. EK. K. Alden of Boston the 
chief speaker. The events of the day were 
all pictured in a way realistic and often hu- 
morous but tender and touching, which called 
up vivid memories in the minds of all the 
New Englanders present. The picture illus- 
trated the genial side of the Pilgrim faith, 
home and character. Many persons who were 
present will have henceforth a truer view of 
the real traits of those often misrepresented 
worthies from listéning to the story of this 
lineal and loyal descendant of John and Pris- 
cilla Alden. 

Rey. Dr. Frank Russell of Bridgeport, Ct., 
followed with a pleasant rehearsal of our oc- 
casions for thanksgiving, with hits at some of 
the events of the time. Then, after a comical 
preface, Will Carleton followed with a poem 
on the Western Thanksgiving, which mingled 
wit with pathos. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE CITY. 

-The Ministerial Retreat, originating with 
the faculty of Pacific Seminary, found ready 
favor on the part of the pastors at its first 
meeting held recently in San Francisco, 
About thirty persons were present and for 
several hours they held counsel together on 
the subjects God with Us and in Us, and Spir- 
itual Renewal. The occasion was one of great 
benefit. 

The Bay Association of Student Volunteers 
for Foreign Missions is a new organization. 
By recent inquiry a score or more of young 
‘men and women—most of them strangers to 
one another—were found looking toward the 
foreign field. Hoping that during their own 
preparation they might enlist others and 
diffuse a spirit of interest in the great work, 
fifteen of them formed this organization. 
Three years ago there was not in the forty-five 
colleges of the coast a single volunteer stu- 
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dent, but through Mr. Mott and Mr. Sayford 
an interest was developed in 1892 whereby 
eighty young men in Southern California were 
led to unite. The work has advanced with 
yearly additions and now the outlook is 
brightening for Jarger efforts. 

The new Y.M.C. A. building is open. For 
location, adaptation to the requirements and 
elegance of finish it is all that can be de- 
sired. The association receives constant addi- 
tious and is encouraged to do the greatest 
things for the 50,000 young men of the city. 
Among the attractions offered are the uni- 
versity extension lectures, free to members. 
There are lacking a few thousand dollars on 
the entire cost of the building but efforts are 
being made to raise the amount, and Secre- 
tary McCoy hopes that with the advent of the 
new year the beautiful structure may be dedi- 
cated free from debt. 

This year promises to close with not a little 
of revival effort. Already two of our city 
churches have held special services and Beth- 
any has begun, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Peake. Several of the city pastors have been 
called to aid in country parishes, and if per- 
mitted to go encouraging signs may be seen 
in many quarters. Especially cheering is the 
work at West Oakland, where for years the 
cburch has had a rather feeble life. Recently 
Rev. F. Hinckley of Chicago has introduced 
something of the institutional character and, 
aided by Rey. J. B. Orr, he has been conduct- 
ing special services, which resulted in thirty- 
eight additions to the church. The continu- 
ance and spread of such work during another 
year may be the compensation for the loss this 
year of the C. E, Convention and the National 
Council, toward both of which the pastors 
had been looking for months with fond antici- 
pation. OcCIDENT. 


THE OUTLOOK IN ST. LOUIS. 


On the completion of the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph Railroad, at the close of the war, 
Northern Missouri looked like the land of 
promise to Congregationalists. New England 
people flocked in and the future seemed as- 
sured to the faithful. Changes came unex- 
pectedly and other denominations gained a 
strong foothold. Hannibal Association, once 
strong, has for years been weak. Now, how- 
ever, the work is reviving with new men of 
the) right spirit. 

Contrary to the reverses in the northeast 
corner, the theory of Congregationalists in 
the southwest, regarding educational institu- 
tions, has had remarkable vindication. There 
is no question but that the strong work of the 
future, outside of the large cities, will have 
Drury College as a center. Springfield, the 
location of the college, grows in intellectual 
and commercial importance every year and 
the surrounding country feels the impulse. 
Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas 
prove to be the best fruit region in the South- 
west, and there enterprising people are open- 
ing new and enriching old farms. New rail- 
roads are pushing through this section and 
towns are springing up that have evidently 
come tostay. The denomination is doing bet- 
ter work upon such fields than it did in former 
days, and it no longer devotes exclusive at- 
tention to the lost sheep of the house of New 
England, but it has learned that there are no 
stancher Congregationalists than some who 
have yet to learn that they were born Congre- 
gationalists. What scholars have discovered 
in the ministry and shown their appreciation 
of by their works, thousands of laymen here 
are finding out in ways less noticeable but 
quite important for the future. Many new 
churches have been formed, because there is 
a gospel that means liberty and progress as 
well as faithful adherence to the truths of 
Scripture. 

The church in Thayer, Oregon County, 
formed a few years ago with hardly an orig- 
inal Congregationalist member, is a signifi- 
cant example. Rev. J. J. Dalton, a native of 
this part of the great field, whose education 
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has been received in our academies and col- 
leges and whose time at Oberlin has been 
well spent, went there as pastor last May. 
Within six months of his arrival the church 
has rallied, new people coming to its support, 
twenty-six new members being received and 
several out-stations being opened. It is now 
one of the brightest spots in the State. Thus 
it is seen that the right man can work mira- 
cles in this region, which was all burnt over 
by the war and still shows its scars in forest 
and hill. Whole colonies of descendants of 
the Huguenots, who left their Eastern homes 
many years ago for the sake of freedom and 
their children, are shut out in this region 
from the rest of the world. They welcome 
the Congregational college, academies and 
churches and adapt themselves at once to the 
new ways of thinking and acting. Here are 
energetic young men who have always lived 
in seclusion, but who show familiarity with 
the great questions of the day. They deserve 
and appreciate the best that is given, and the 
churches planted among them are developing 
the old Pilgrim spirit. 

Dedication services are numerous now in 
St. Louis. The new Compton Hill edifice 
was hardly dedicated when the wisdom of 
erecting it was shown. Larger congregations 
are present every Sunday than could have 
been seated in the old chapel, and special 
services bring crowds to the spacious edifice, 
notwithstanding the building is in a region 
where much of the population is as foreign to 
this type of work as that of other lands. The 
Olive Branch Church has the same experi- 
ence. Its remodeled building, giving social 
and other rooms much needed, has attracted 
the attention of those who live near. The 
Swedish Church has the very building it needs 
for a Swedish headquarters. It is situated 
near the new Union Station, where Swedes 
coming to the city can easily be influenced. 
The new pastor has aroused it with new hope 
and spirit. Aubert Place Church, only four 
years old, and self-supporting since its first 
year, held a pleasant Thanksgiving service 
for the purpose of turning up the first sod in 
prospect of a new edifice. 


® The City Missionary Society held its annual 


business meeting, Nov. 22, and its open meet- 
ing the 28th. Dr. Burnham gave the address, 
and the pastors told of the field and the needs. 
The society has expended $4,500 for salaries 
during the year and $11,000 for new buildings. 
It has been one of the most fruitful years in 
its history and there is no disposition to take 
a back track. The officers were re-elected, 
and the plans for the new year are similar to 
those of the past. GC.TA. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 


Rev. C. H. Daniels, D.D., addressed the Society 
of Inquiry last Thursday evening on Foreign Mis- 
sions, giving a vivid account of the work done at 
the home offices. ——Dr. A. H. Quint continues his 
work in homiletics this session. It is stated that 
the trustees have a man in view for the professor- 
ship, but the name is not yet made public.—The 
members of the division in sociology are preparing 
essays upon the New Testament teaching in regard 
to divorce.——Mr. Manwell, who has been working 
at the Lawrence Y. M. C. A., now preaches every 
other Sunday in Hebron, N.H. Mr. A. V. Bliss of 
the junior class has taken his place in Lawrence. 
—Prof. George Harris preaches at the chapel dur- 
ing December. 

Hartford. 

The monthly missionary meeting, Dec. 5, was ad- 
dressed by Rev. J. L. Barton, D.D., of the class of 
85, secretary of the American Board. He spoke of 
The Present Condition of Turkey. 


Bangor. 


Owing to the shortening of the seminary year 
by three weeks, the Thanksgiving recess was 
omitted, only the day being given. It was pleas- 
antly spent socially among the students and at the 
hospitable houses of the faculty.——A good number 
of the two upper classes haye regular preaching. 
—tThe English course, in the junior year, is en- 
tirely separate from the classical, elementary Greek, 
which was open to that department last year, 
having been dropped from the curriculum, The 
life of Christ, Biblical history, rhetoric, logic, Old 
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and New Testament introduction and Messianic 
prophecy are taken up.——The debate, Dec. 4, 
on the subject Resolved, That sectarian schools 
receiye no support from the government, called 
forth a large audience, and served again to bring 
the seminary and public into close touch. 


Oberlin. 


On Thanksgiving evening the students gave a 
4¢ Japanese Tea.” The annual Thanksgiving recep- 
tion took such a form this year in remembrance of 
Rev, Cyrus Clark of the class of ’87, the Oberlin mis- 
sionary in Japan. For six years the students have 
contributed to his support, and this year have 
raised nearly $1,000. Dr. Davis of Japan was pres- 
ent and spoke interestingly. The rooms were deco- 
rated appropriately. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. — 


ME.—The Aroostook Conference was heldin Island 
Falls, Dec. 4,5. Among the exercises was the dedi- 
cation of the new house of worship, at which a large 
congregation was present. Councils also met dur- 
ing the meetings to ordain and install Rev. H. H. 
Noyes as pastor of the church, and to ordain Mr. 
J.S.Strong. The subjects of the conference were 
Chureh Unity, The Endeavor Society, The Sunday 
School, and Christian Aggressiveness. Sermons 
were preached by Rev. Messrs. H. L. McCann and 
E. M. Cousins. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Vr.—The club of Western Vermont met in Bur- 
lington, Dec.4. The subject was: The Church of 
the Future. Papers were presented by Dr. W.S. 
Smart, Rev. R. H. Ball, and Professor Curtis of the 
University of Vermont. 


MAss.—The Cambridge club met on the evening 
of the 10th at the Colonial Club House. After a 
social hour and a dinner, the guest of the evening, 
Rev. George Hodges, D. D., dean of the Cambridge 
Episcopal Divinity School, described the success he 
had in Pittsburg, Pa., in bringing about co-opera- 
tion between East End pastors and laymen of all 
Christian sects. Mr. Frank Foxcroft emphasized 
the need of energetic action by the friends of ‘‘no 
license ”’ in the election of the following day. Mr. 
B.T., Haskell, Jr., president of the Cambridge Bap- 
tist Union, brought the fraternal greetings of that 
society and described its work. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 
ROOKPORT.—Swedish. The new edifice was dedi- 


' eated Dec. 9. Rey. Israel Ainsworth preached the 


sermon in English, and Rev. C, A. Lundgren, the 
pastor, and other Swedish ministers took part in 
the exercises, The building is a convenient struc- 
ture of the ancient Greek order, and will seat about 
250 persons. The entire cost, including land, is 
$3,371. 


HAVERHILL.—The city is rejoicing over its re- 
demption from the rum power after two years of 
license. A mayor nominated ona prohibitory plat- 
form was also elected. The police bill, which puts 
the appointing power into the mayor’s hands, was 
also carried. A minister was at each polling sta- 
tion, check list in hand, to see that every no license 


voter was on hand. 


_LOw£LL.—Mr. Moody’s meetings have continued 
during the week with increasing power and success. 
The largest audience-room is crowded twice each 
day except Saturday, and daily there are numbers 
who pledge themselves to begin the Christian life. 
So general bas the interest become that last Sunday 
Messrs. H. M. Moore and G. H. Shaw were called 
from Boston to help in the work and meetings were 
held in two places at once. Mr. Moody’s evening 
service was for men only and more than 2,500 at- 
tended. At the inquiry meeting which followed 
about fifty men publicly ‘confessed Christ. 


BoxBoro.—The gift of a bell, which, in a recent 
issue, was reported as news from Boxford, should 
haye been placed under this town. 


- NortH ATTLEBORO.—Oldtown. The early history 
of the First Church of Christ in Attleboro has ap- 
peared in pamphiet form, following the original 
discourse delivered at the 200th anniversary of the 
incorporation of the town. The narrative begins 
with a description of the early times, narrates the 
circumstances connected with the formation of the 
church, and suggests clearly*the close relations be- 
tween the church and civic life. 


WORCESTER.—Old South. The thank offering 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held Noy. 
18, the contributions amounting to over $75, which 
goes by equal division to the home and foreign 
societies.——Plymouth. ‘The Worcester County 
Branch of the Woman’s Board met here Dec. 6, 
where it was organized nineteen years ago. The 
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receipts reported were $6,424. The attendance was 
large and enthusiastic, and strong addresses were 
given by Mrs. Joseph Cook, Miss Stanwood and 
others.— Piedmont. The annual meeting of the 
Maternal Association showed a membership of 101, 
with 225 names on the birthday list. 


At the Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 3, in connection 
with a paper on The Ministry and Secular Affairs, 
by Rev. C. M. Southgate, it was found that of the 
twenty-seven ministers present but five had always 
had their salaries paid promptly, and of these five 
two had had only one pastorate and a third had 
been settled only three years. 


SPENCER.— First. The problem of the Sunday 
evening service is being solved by the Men’s Sun- 
day Evening League, organized by the pastor, Rev. 
S. W. Brown.. Out-of-town musical talent is se- 
cured, and expenses are met by the league. The 
committees co-operate with the pastor, and the 
result is a steadily increasing membership of the 
organization, young and old working with great in- 
terest. The average attendance is over 700 every 
Sunday evening. 


SPRINGFIELD.—North. The annual meeting was 
held Dec. 3. A written report was presented by 
every organization and each showed growth. The 
additions for the year are thirty-eight, making the 
present enrollment 495. There has not been a death 
during the year in the Sunday school. Last Sunday 
Rey. F. B. Makepeace, the pastor, gave an address 
to commercial salesmen. A good number were 
present.—VFaith begins its career as an independ- 
ent organization under happy auspices. The rapid 
growth of the city in the region of Forest Park 
gives it an ample field. All the churches of the 
city, of all denominations, are now provided with 
pastors and are earnestly engaged in a variety of 
lines of work. 

Maine. 


ROCKLAND.—A service in memory of the late pas- 
tor, Rev. R. W. Jenkyn, was held Dec. 2, in which 
the pastors of the city and vicinity participated. 


FREEPORT.—In the new edifice there will be a 
memorial window in honor of Rey. P. B. Wing, pas- 
tor from 1879-86. 


ISLAND FALLS.—The recent conference of Aroos- 
took County was held in the new edifice, which was 
also dedicated at the same time, Dec. 4, 5. The 
building cost $3,200, which amount was raised by 
the people, the churches of Maine, and a few 
churches out of the State. The C.C. B.S. also pro- 
vided $500 for the last bills. The edifice was dedi- 
cated free of debt and will be a free house. The 
dedication sermon was by Rey. J. E. Adams, D.D., 
and the prayer by Rey. E. M. Cousins. The church 
received at the conference communion twelve new 
members, five on confession, making a total mem- 
bership of sixty-seven. There is no other church in 
the town. An attractive program of all the exer- 
cises bears the cuts of the first meeting house, a log 
cabin, of a hall used later and of the new house. 


Norway.—tThe church has been kindly remem- 
bered by its friends through gifts. Mrs. Kate 
Jones of Boston has given a fine piano for the ves- 
try, Mr. F. H. Noyes a communion set, and Mrs. 
D.F. Emery of Portland a pulpit Bible. The out- 
side of the new building is completed. 


New Hampshire. 


MERRBIMACK.—VFirst. Rev. E. A. Keep closed a 
pastorate of more than six years, Dec. 1, during 
which ninety-six new members have been received, 
eighty-seven on confession, forty-four of whom are 
men. 


Concorp.—Representatives of the churches have 
lately prepared a bill to be brought before the legis- 
lature, giving the property of defunct churches to 
the State association to which they once belonged. 
The object is to prevent loss to the denomination 
on the death of all trustees and members of a 
church. 


The vestry at Dunbarton is undergoing repairs, 
much to its improvement.—The church in Farm- 
ington is sharing in the religious interest awakened 
by evangelistic labors in the Free Baptist churches. 


Vermont. 


WEST BRATTLEBORO.—At the annual reunion, 
Nov. 30, about 100 responses to the roll-call were 
received. The reports showed steady progress for 
the past year and it was voted, notwithstanding the 
recent legacy of $6,600, to raise the usual amount 
for church expenses, thus providing for needed im- 
provements. 


BuURKE.—Misses Gale and Brokaw have been visit- 
ing and holding services in the Hollow. The old 
ehurch building where Dr. Goodwin of Chicago be- 
gan to preach as a student stands there unoccupied. 
Meetings are held in the town hall. The church in 
East Burke has recently had large accessions. 
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Connecticut. 

The churches in Ledyard, Mystic, the First and 
Second in Stonington, and that in Pawcatuck held 
a fellowship meeting in North Stonington, Dec. 9. 
Rey. J. R. Danforth preached the sermon. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

PATCHOGUE.—The last four years’ report closes 
the first century of the life of the church. Besides 
the ordinary organizations, there appear in the lists 
the Young Ladies’ Service Circle and the Come and 
See and Mary and Martha Societies. A survey, in 
the form of a letter from the pastor, Rey. A. E. Col- 
ton, touches all sides of the work in an encouraging 
manner. The total membership is 351, and the total 
expenditures for four years, including benevo- 
lences, were $31,451. 


GRAND ISLAND.—An interesting religious awak- 
ening is in progress, Rev. H. A. Depfer, pastor. 
More than a score of persons profess conversion. 
A striking feature is the conversion of the entire 
vhoir of twelve persons. 


WATERTOWN.—LHmanuel. Rev. S. G. Heckman, 
the new pastor, has been active in a general revival, 
under the leadership of Mr. F. T. Pierson. His 
training as one of the double quartet of Yale 
Seminary the last year or two fitted him to lead the 
song services, especially those for children. 


BROOKLYN.—Central. There was a large attend- 
ance at the annual meeting last week, the pastor, 
Dr. A.J. F. Behrends, presiding. Among the inter- 
esting statements concerning the year’s work are: 
the total membership, 2,050, of which the branch 
chapel has 500; Sunday school membership, 1,128 at 
the home church and 1,549 at the chapel; the total 
contributions of all the schools, $7,162; the amounts 
contributed for benevolences by all the schools and 
the two churches, $25,862, which, added to that 
raised by all other departments of the church, give 
a grand total for charitable contributions of $30,- 
262. Rochester Avenue. During the three years’ 
pastorate of Rev, A. F. Newton 150 new members 
have been received; a Boys’ Brigade, a Junior C. E. 
Society,a circle of King’s Daughters and a Women’s 
Missionary Society have been organized. About 
$1,200 have been spent on improvements, and ex- 
penses up to Jan. 1 have been paid. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

MARYSVILLE.—The Young Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club, organized Novy. 1, is fully equipped and doing 
excellent work. The pastor, Rev. W.S. Bugbey, is 
giving twenty-minute Sunday evening talks in De- 
cember. 


NEWPORT.—Rev. R. J. Smith is leading an in- 
spiring work. The audiences tax the capacity of 
the building, which must soon be enlarged. The 
Sunday school is the largest in the local conference. 


CINOINNATI.—Columbia. Rey. F.J. Van Horn is 
preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons to 
crowded houses on The Theater, Dancing, Card 
Playing and like questions.——Vine Street. The 
annual meeting was held Dec. 5. The year has been 
one of great activity. In addition to the regular 
departments, the church maintains an after meeting 
every Sunday evening, a sewing school, a kinder- 
garten, a boys’ club, a brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, a circle of King’s Daughters, a savings so- 
ciety and a lecture course. The Sunday evening 
service is rendered popular by the occasional use of 
the stereopticon and an orchestra. Under the lead 
of the new pastor, Rev. Norman Plass, methods are 
being adopted for the solution of the down-town 
problem. 


The city missionary society is cndeavoring to 
secure a superintendent whose work will be with 
the churches in Riverside, or Price Hill, and a large 
Sunday school in East Cumminsville. Congrega- 
tionalism is taking on new life in the city. 


Illinois. 


OTTrawa.—The final service of the retiring pastor, 
Rev. W. F. Day, was a ‘twilight communion,” at 
which twenty-one new members, all but three on 
confession, were received into the church. During 
the pastorate of eleven years 441 new members have 
been added, making the present membership 494. 


STREATOR.—Bridge Street. Large congregations 
and new life are apparent. On the meeting house 
nearly $1,200 will be expended immediately in re- 
pairs and reseating with operachairs. Rev. W.E.M 
Stewart has met with success since his arrival in 
May. As president of the Citizenship League, he is 
waging a hard fight against municipal misrule. 


SPRINGFIELD. First. Relativeto the resignation 
of Rev. A. E. Stembridge as pastor, resolutions ex- 
pressing the regret of the church and its apprecia- 
tion of his earnest service were passed. The pastor 
has begun a new pastorate in Lexington, Mass. 
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Indiana. 


WHITING.—Last week a service was held in 
memory of Rev. J. M. Lyon, a former pastor, who 
recently died in Rodman, N.Y. A letter was read 
from his aged father, Deacon Norman Lyon, The 
church is erecting a commodious brick edifice, the 
basement of which will be fitted up for institutional 
purposes. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The evangelistic campaign con- 
ducted by Rev. J. W. Chapman and his assistants 
is meeting with gratifying success. A mora) wave 
has struck the city. Forty-five churches have 
united and subsidiary union groups for the prose- 
ecution of the work are being formed in outlying 
districts. Rev. Messrs. F. C. Ottman of Newark, 
N. J., and C. H. Little have joined the ranks of the 
evangelists. During the first two weeks meetings 
were. held on the south side, centering in two or 
three of the larger churches. There is no Congrega- 
tional churchin that section. After Dec. 2 the place 
of meeting was removed to the north side, where 
the Congregational churches are located. About 
800 cards have been signed. Dr. Chapman at the 
close of three great services Dec. 2 said that it was 
the greatest day in his ministry. An invitation has 
been extended to the ministers from all parts of the 
State to meet here for prayer, Dec. 12,13, Meetings 


are now being held nightly in Brightwood, Irving- , 


ton, North and West Indianapolis and Haughville, 
and cottage prayer meetings in large numbers oc- 
cupy the morning hour. 


Michigan. 


Bie RApips.—Second. Rev. William Millar re- 
cently held four weeks of special meetings. Con- 
gregations were large and the first fruits are seven- 
teen additions to the membership, mostly adults. 


CONSTANTINE.—Rey. G. R. Parrish enters upon 
his third year with increasing prosperity to the 
church. In his first two years fifty were added to 
the church, thirty-eight on confession. 


GREENVILLE.—Under the pastorate of Rev. A. M. 
Hyde the attendance at the regular services is 
steadily increasing and the church is feeling a spir- 
itual quickening. 


Hopxkins.—Virst. Thé first year’s pastorate of 
Rey, Ezra Morehouse has been one of marked suc- 
cess. Twenty new members have been received and 
the congregations are increasing. 


OLIVET.—The evangelistic meetings begun in No- 
vember by Evangelist Patterson were continued 
with increasing interest. by the pastors of the Con- 
gregational and Methodist Episcopal churches as- 
sisted by President Sperry, Professor Daniels and 
Rey. H. 8. Roblee of Charlotte. -Many of the meet- 
ings were held in a down-town hall. It isatleasta 
quarter of ‘a century since a revival has reached so 
effectually both town and college. Places of busi- 
ness were closed and among the many converts of 
all classes, from Sunday schools, college and town, 
were a number of men of mature years. 


Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street has prospered 
greatly for seven years under the lead of Rev. Theo- 
dore Clifton. A new edifice has been erected and the 
membership and attendance bave increased. The 
chureh is ina quarter of the city populated mainly 
by the middle and poorer classes, and the financial 
problem has been a difficult one. Mr. Clifton has 
been wonderfully successful in the past in raising 
funds, but of late he became discouraged and was 
tempted to resign. Consulting the ofticers of the 
church in a frank way, they were unanimous in de- 
claring that he could not be spared, and in pledging 
him anew their hearty co-operation, Furthermore, 
Mr. Clifton addressed a circular letter to the mem- 
bers of the congregation, asking them to prepare to 
ballot on the question. Before the vote he stated 
the conditions on which he would think it wise to 
continue. When the ballot was announced, 269 
votes for the pastor’s remaining and two for his 
going, the congregation broke into yociferous 


cheers. No one rejoices more at the result than the 
pastor himself. 
THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


DuBUQUB.—The late Dr. Benjamin McCluer has 
left $2,000 to the A. M. A., $1,000 each to the Sum- 
mit aud Immanuel Churches, the interest to be used 
for Sunday school libraries, $2,000 to the Iowa 
H.M.S., and $3,000 to Iowa College at the decease 
of a niece, and the residue, about $30,000, to the 
First Church, the interest to be used for repairs on 
the building. 


RUNNELLS.—Revival meetings are in progress, 
Rev. A. M. Leichliter being assisted by Evangelist 
Tillitt. At the close of his engagement the interest 
was so great that the meetinys were continued with 
the help of neighboring pastors. Eleven persons 
have united with the church on confession. 
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Nasuvua.—Rev. A. H. Sedgwick is pushing a vig- 
orous evangelistic campaign, several of the neigh- 
boring pastors assisting. About twenty-three per- 
sons have professed conversion and the church and 


.community are being blessed. 


FAYETTE.—During Rey. J. E. Snowden’s three 
months’ service the Sunday school has increased 
from forty to 113,a Y.P.S.C. E.,now numbering 
thirty, aud a Junior Society have been organized, 
and electric lights have been placed in the meeting 
house. 


OGDEN.—The new house of worship, taking the 
place of one destroyed by fire a year ago, is so 
far completed as to be used for services Rev.S.D. 
Horine is pastor. 


ORCHARD.—During Rey. Palmer Litts’s first year 
a parsonage, costing about $800, has been built,a 
new meeting house has been dedicated in Niles and 
a church organization completed in Stillwater. 
Gospel meetings are now in progress in Niles, Evan- 
gelist Tillitt assisting. 

Special meetings are in progress in Shell Rock, 
Rev. O. H. L. Mason being assisted by Rev. G. J. 
Buck.—During the year the Spencer church, Rev. 
J. O. Thrush, has received thirty-seven new mem- 
bers, about twenty-five on confession.—HIn Shel- 
don, Rev. J. M. Cumings, the congregations com- 
pletely fill the audience-room. The Sunday school 
occupies audience and lecture rooms and parson- 
age and still needs more room, 


In New Hampton, Rev. G. L. Hanscom, special 
evangelistic services are in progress.—In Farn- 
hamville, Rey, L. H. Cook, thirteen persons have 
professed conversion asaresult of special meetings. 


Minnesota. 


NEW PAYNESVILLE.—Rey. L. A. Holp has closed 
his work after supplying fora year. The church is 
suffering by removals and a total failure of crops 
in*the vicinity. Arrangements will be made, how- 
ever, to continue services. 


STEWARTVILLE.—A new meeting house, costing 
about $1,800, bas been completed. Great credit is 
due for the energy displayed in the face of hard 
times. 


GRANADA.—At this out-station, near Fairmont, 
supplied by Rev. R.S. Cross, a new building costing 
about $1,000 has been finished. Mr.Crosshasserved 
the people unweariedly, and shown how the pastor 
of a strong church can help the outlying districts. 


ELK RIVER.—A revival has been conducted by 
Evangelist D. M. Hartsough, the Methodist Episco- 
pal church uniting. Cards were signed by 200 per- 
sons, a few of whom have united with the churches. 


APPLETON.—Great benefit has resulted from 
the union meetings with the Methodist Episcopal 
church under the lead of Eyangelist D. M. Hart- 
sough, and a large number of persons have ex- 
pressed the purpose to lead Christian lives.—Rev. 
H. G. Cooley is holding meetings in Carroll with 
good interest and prospect of a small church. 


MOoRHEAD.—This church, formed a few months 
ago, is one of a few only in the State never aided by 
the H.M.S. The new pastor, Rev. H. W. Fraser, 
preaches to good congregations and the church is 
strengthening its hold on the community. 


PRINCETON.—Long aided by the C. H.M.S., this 
church formerly gave only $10 a year to home mis- 
sions. Upon coming to self-supportit hasincreased 
its contribution to $53, which it intends to maintain. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Forest Heights will purchase no 
lots at present, since, following the advice of the 
council, it has decided to move farther west. It 
will build as soon as the finances allow. 


Kansas. 


WHITE CLOUD.—This church, for some time weak, 
is now prospering in all departments of its work 
and has nearly reached self-support. Thirty per- 
sons attend the weekly prayer meeting and the 
pastor maintains a service in the country. The En- 
deavor Society recently surprised the pastor, Rey. 
C. E. Cushman, with the gift of a light road wagon. 


TOPEKA.—The Congregational Union has arranged 
for active work among the employés of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway shops, The com- 
pany has furnished a room, where coffee will be 
served every noon, at cost, and religious services 
will be held twice each week in connection with the 
lunch.—First has not only met its expenses the 
past year, but paid one-half itsdebt and contributed 
about $1,000 for benevolent objects. 


VALENCIA.—The new meeting house was dedi- 
cated Dec.2. The cost was $1,200 and all remaining 
indebtedness was cleared on dedication day. Rey. 
A. W. Bishop preached the sermon and Rev. L. P. 
Broad offered the prayer. The church has two 
preaching points six miles apart, and this is the 
only church building in the neighboring rural dis- 
tricts, and, although only twelve miles from To- 
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peka, affords church privileges for a large number 


who heretofore have not attended church or Sun-. 


day school. 


WICHITA.— Olivet. Since the recent council this 
church has voted to transfer its property to the 
C.C. B.S. at once. Twenty members were received 
into membership by Plymouth Church, Nov. 4, of 
whom seven were from Olivet. 


ALMA.—AS a result of recent revival meetings a 
prosperous branch bas been established in Union 
Center district, and of the eight new members re 
ceived Nov. 4 six were from there. The branch has 
a flourishing Y. P.S. C. E. 


MANHATTAN.—The church celebrated the return 
of Rey. R. M. Tunnell to its pastorate by paying his 
moving expenses, painting and papering the par- 
sonage, furnishing the parlors with new carpets 
and paying off a $400 debt. 


OVERBROOK.—A baptistry has been placed in the 
meeting house and four converts were iminersed at 
the last communion. 


Twenty-five churches have applied for the services 
of Evangelist Veazie during the present season. 
The spiritual outlook is good generally. Most of 
the pastorless churches are maintaining their Sun- 
day school and prayer services with unusual ear- 
nestness. ‘ 

South Dakota. 

MECKLING.—The temporary services of Mr. E. D. 
Gray of Yankton College have been secured, ‘The 
young people of the community fill the meeting 
house on Sunday evenings. 


Colorado. 


GREELEY.—Park. At the recent annual meeting 
a large representation of church and congregation 
listened to cheering reports of the year’s work. 
All departments show definite gain. Toe congrega- 
tions have steadily increased during the vear, espe- 
cially in the evening, when the house is nearly full 
as a result of good music and varied orders of 
service. At present the pastor, Rev. W. W. Dumm, 
is giving a series of evening sermons on Pilgriin’s 
Progress. The women’s missionary society has 
found inspiration for excellent meetings during 
the year in the historic study of the American 
Board’s work. The meeting house and the prayer 
room have been brightened by a handsome new 
carpet, the gift of the women. The church has 
voted to raise the pastor’s salary the coming year. 


DENVER.—Tabernacle. Rey. Thomas Uzzell), the 
pastor, has beeu holding revival services with the 
aid of Evangelist Wills. Scores of persons have 
professed conversion. Mr. Uzzell is planning to 
give a Christmas dinner to 1,500 poor boys. 


An effort is being made to secure permission to re- 
open the gambling houses. Several of the pastors 
preached upon the subject last week. Public senti- 
ment is aroused and the gambling houses remain 
closed. 


The Congregational interests of the State are pro- 
gressing well under the care of Rev. Horace Sander- 
son, who has been appointed acting superintendent. 

Wyoming. 

BIG HORN.—Special services, conducted by Rev. 
Samuel Weyler, were held Noy. 19-27. About twenty 
persons professed conversion, four of whom have 
already been received into the church. The spirit- 
ual awakening is especially noticeable among the 
young men attending the Wyoming Collegiate In- 
stitute.——The academy is well attended, thirty- 
eight students being enrolled, and the instruction 
is of a high grade. A library and reading-room 
have recently been fitted up. Systematic Bible 
study is required once a week of all students. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

REDLANDS.— First. The latest manual contains a 
brief sketch of the history of the church from its 
origin in a schoolhouse, in 1877, and its organiza- 
tion in 1880, as the Second Church, through its vari- 


ous changes of name and character to the present © 


time. Continued prosperity seems to have favored 
the growth of the church from its original member- 
ship of nineteen to 190. Rey. J. H. Williams is 
pastor. 


ALAMEDA.—The Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, though not largely represented on the Pa- 
cific coast, has a flourishing chapter here. At its 
recent celebration of the first anniversary, several 
neighboring pastors were present, and nearly every 
phase of the work was’considered. A copy of the 
Congregationalist Handbook, No. 3, was at each 
plate at the banyuet and from the outlines of the 
work therein contained it was evident the year’s 
effort has been in harmony with the spirit and ob- 


ject of the order. .Revy. W. W. Scudder, the pastor, 


after several attempts to get his men effectually at 
work, is greatly encouraged, the chapter having 


at 
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doubled its membership within the year to the 
present number, thirty-six. 


CANADA. 


TORONTO.—A wonderful work has been accom- 
plished in the Moody meetings. The spacious hall, 
which accommodates 5,000 persons, has been 
thronged by earnest listeners, and the results have 
been far reaching. Thousands of Christians have 
been quickened and hundreds of others have con- 
fessed Christ openly. The effects are seen in the 
eontinuance of the work. The absence of all sensa- 
tional methods, the earnest prayers before the 
meetings commenced, the hearty co-operation of 
ministers and members of different denominations, 
all combined to make a deep impression. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALDEN, Day. A., Baldwin and Hammond, Wis., to 
Clifton and Ashkum, Ill. Accepts, 

BATES, Chas. s., Farmington, N. H., declines call to 
Skowhegan, Me. 

BESSEY, W. N.,to Immanuel Ch., St. Louis, Mo. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

BLAIR, Jno. J., formerly of South Ch., Andover, Mass., 
eee ae pastorate in Wallingford, Ct. Accepts. 

pe ag Thos. W., Acworth, N. H., to Wentworth, 

ecepts. 

DICKERMAN, Josiah P., Foxboro, Mass., to York, Me. 

EVANS, Jno. L., Northford, Ct., to East Derry, N. H. 

FISHER, Herman P., formerly of Ortonville, Minn., re- 

_newed call to Milbank, S, D. 

GRAY, Jno., Sergeant’s Bluff, lo., to Sibley. Accepts. 

‘GREEN, Fred. W., west Ch., Andover, Mass., to South 
Ch., Middletown, Ct. 

HALL, Fred. bi, Springfield, [1., to position under the 
lll. H. M.S. Accepts. 

KEEP, Elisha A., Merrimack, N. H., to Conway. Ac- 


cepts. 

KIMBERLY, F. A., to remain another year in Griffin’s 
Mills, N.Y. Accepts. 

LAWREN CE, Henry O., Madison and Grand River, Io., 

_ to Orient and Gem Point. Accepts. 

ee Se, Chas H., Windsor, Wis., to River Falls. 

ecepts. 

MALLOWS, Jno. H., Angola, N. Y., to supply in East 
Evans, in addition to his present work. Accepts. 

MASON, Uhas. E., formerly of buena Vista, Col., to 
Challis, Idaho. Accepts, and has begun work. 

MOFFATY, T. Clemence, formerly of Douglass, Kan., 
to Hayes Center and First Ch., Palisade, Neb. Ac- 


cepts. . 

PaTTON, Cornelius H., Westfield, N. J., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Duluth, Minn. 

PRICH#H, Thos. M., Plymouth Ch., W, Duluth, Minn., to 
Crookston. Declines. 

ROLLINS, Geo. S., formerly of Trinity Ch., Chicago, 
LiL, to Edwards Ch., Davenport, lo, Accepts. 

ROYCE, Luman H., Vermillion, O., to Pres. Ch., Camp 
Pt., Il. Accepts. 

SHATTS, Chas. R., Yale Divinity Sch., to W: Burling- 
ton, lo. Accepts. 

SMITH, Jno. H. B., and wife, accept call to co-pastor- 
ate in Pittsburg, Kan. 

THOMAS, Wm. A., Kokomo, Ind., to Dunkirk. 

TORREY, Dan. T., Malden, Mass., declines call to Well- 


fleet. 

TRUSSELL, Wm. F., formerly of Benson, Minn., to 
Dodge Center and Claremont, Accepts. 

WALTON, Rich. U., Heury, 8. D.,accepts call to Rogers, 


Ark. 
' WINSLOW, Lyman W., to remain another year in 
Bethany Ch., Cedar Rapids, lo. Accepts. ; 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BLANCHARD, Edgar F., 0. Warwick, Mass. Sermon, 

Rey..G: W. Judson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. A. 
Perkins, E. 8. Gould, H. A, Hanatord, A, V. House, 

BRAY, Henry E., i. W. Rutland, Vt., Dee. 5. Sermon, 

A Rey. J. E. Fullerton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. W. 

i Phillips, D. D., W. 8S. Smart, D. D., C. N. Smith, H. L, 

y Bailey, R. H. Ball. 

DAVIS, Ernest C., 0. Plympton, Mass., Dec. 5. Sermon, 
Dr. E. H. Byington; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Louis 
Elims, BE. W. Shurtleff, . G. Woodbridge, U. R. 
Brown, Zenas Crowell, Nehemiah Lincoln. 

DOANE, J. W., 0. Newport, Ky., Nov. 30. Sermon, Rev. 

, D. I. Jones; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Norman Plass, 
RUSE TORT ODS, F. J. Van Horn. 

HARPER, J. P., o. Simonsville, Vt., Dec. 4. 

HERTZOG, Geo. N., 0. Wautaugh, N.Y., Nov. 21. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Howard Billman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

' J. G. Roberts, D. D., T. S. Braithwaite, F. I. Wheat. 

' KYLE, Robt. San i. Brimfield, Mass., Dec. 6. Sermon 
Rey. A. B. Bassett; other parts, Rev. Messrs. EK. C. 
Ingalls, F.S. Hatch, A. J, Dyer, Silvanus Hayward. 

MoCANN, Herb. L., 0. and 7. Houlton, Me., Dec. 6. 
Sermon, H. L. Griffin; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. E. 
Adams, D, D., H. H. Noyes, Charles Harbutt, EK. M. 

Cousins. 

' MILLER. Charles G., 0. Valencia, Kan., Dec. 3. Ser- 

| mon, Rey. CU. M. Sheldon; other parts, Rev, Messrs. 

1. P. Broad, J. E, McLain, W. H. Holmes, A. W. Bishop. 

_ NOYES, Henry G., o. and i., and STRONG, Joseph S , 0, 

| Island Falls, Me., Dec. 5. Parts, Rey. Messrs. Charles 

Whittier, G. B. Hescock, Charles Harbutt, G. W. 

Stearns. 

: Resignations. 


BROWN, Thomas J., Waupun, Wis., to accept renewed 
eall to Presbyterian Ch., Reedsburg. 

DURYEA, Minor J., Linden and Tyrone, Mich. . 

EDWARDS, Nicholas T,, Kewanee, Ill. 

KENT, Lawrence G., Forrest, Il. 

PARKER, Fred, W., Challis, Idaho. 

TRAVIS, David Q., Terre Haute, Ind., to accept call to 
Pocatello, Idaho, : 


Dismissions. 
BARSTOW, Jno., Glastonbury, Ct., Dec, 4. 


Churches Organized. 


GLEN SPEY,N.Y., Dec. 5. Twenty-eight members. 
GUERNEVILLEE, Cal. 

OTTER, Okl., Nov. 4. Eleven members. 

| PARKER, OKL., Oct. 14. Sixteen members, 


Miscellaneous. 


GOODSPEED, Frank L., First Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
was given a welcome reception recently, at which 
over 1,500 persons were present. 

GREGG, James B., and wife, Colorado Springs, Col., on 
their twentieth wedding anniversary, received gifts 
from their re ns 

MORSS, Anthony §., Charlestown, Mass., was given an 
‘anniversary reception in honor of his forty years’ 
service as deacon in the First Parish Ch., last week. 
He received several gifts. 2 

STORER, Fred. A. S., Syracuse, N,Y., is engagéd to 

AReIM the Homer Ch,, for the present. > 
Yo ; Herbert A,, was tendered a reception by the 
members of the Washington Street Ch., Quincy, Mass., 

te which he has recently been called. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 23* 


An Order of Worship for Eventide 


{ie The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
SALUTATION. 


MINISTER.—Light is sown for the righteous, 
And gladness for the upright in heart, 
RESPONSE. 
With thee, O God, is the fountain of life. 
INVOCATION. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON :— 


Almighty and ever living God, who art more ready to hear than we to pray; 
mercifully grant that thy Holy Spirit may in all things direct and rule our 
hearts, that the worship of this hour may be acceptable to thee and fruitful 
in blessing to our own souls, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

AYTIN. 


((Ge- The congregation will rise and sing. ] 


Christ, whose glory fills the skies.—-HALLE. 
(ice Congregation seated.) 
MINISTER.—The people which sat in darkness saw a great light, and to them which 


sat in the region and shadow. of death, to them did light spring up. 
CHANT. 


Blessed be the Lord | God: of { Israel || for He hath visited | and : re | deemed : His | 
people; 

And hath raised up a mighty sal | va* tion | for us || in the house | of : His | ser * vant | 
David; 

To give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the | shadow ° of | death || and to 
guide our feet | into : the | way « of | peace. 

Glory be to the Father | and : to the | Son || wnd| to * the | Ho: ly Ghost; 

As it was in the beginning, is now and | ev‘ er| shall be || world without | end— | 
A ‘— | men. 


(When this selection is not chanted, it will be read by the minister. ] 


The Lord Our Light. 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE. (By the minister and choir.] [((@> Congregation remain seated.] 
(Organist will play a measure of the tune below.) 
MINISTER.—The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 
When evil doers came upon me to eat up my flesh, 
Even mine adversaries and my foes, they stumbled and fell. 
Though an host should encamp against me, 
My heart shall not fear. 
Though war should rise against me, 
Even then will I be confident, 


RESPONSE. 


One thing have I asked of the Lord, that will I seek after; 
That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life. 


(Choir.] [Where there is no choir these responses may be sung by the congregation. ] 


RESPONSE.—One privilege my heart desires,— 
Oh, grant me an abode 

Among the churches of thy saints,— 

The temples of my God.—St. ANN’S. 


To behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple. 


There shall I offer my requests, 

And see thy beauty still ; 

Shall hear thy messages of love, 

And there inquire thy will. 
For in the day of trouble he shall keep me secretly in his pavilion: 
In the covert of his tabernacle shall he hide me; 
He shall lift me up upon a rock. 


When troubles rise and storms appear, 

There may his children hide; 

God has a strong pavilion, where 

He makes my soul abide. 
And now shall mine head be lifted up above mine enemies round about me; 
And I will offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of joy; 
I will sing, yea, I will sing praises unto the Lord. 


Now shall my head be lifted high 
Above my foes around ; 
And songs of joy and victory 


Within thy temple sound. 
The Light Revealed. 


(> Congregation remain seated.] 
Here follow responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form 
HYMN. (i The congregation will rise and sing.] 


Eternal light, eternal light.—NEWCASTLE. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
; *Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 184. 
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ANTHEM. 


vided for below—sung by the congregation. } 


PRAYER. 
RESPONSE. 


(By the minister.] 
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(Choir ] [This may be omitted when so desired and in its place one of the alternative hymns—pro 


(Choir.] [May be omitted when desired. } 


The Light Refused. 
(IG Congregation remain seated.) 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE REPEAT IN UNISON JOHN 3: 16-21. 


HYMN. 


(> The congregation will rise and sing this or the following hymn.) 


Lead, kindly Light. 


ALTERNATIVE HYMN. 


Light of those whose dreary dwelling.—HYMN OF JOY. 


ADDRESS OR SERTIION. 
PRAYER. 
ANTHEM. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 


(By the minister. ] 


(Choir.] [This may be omitted when so desired.] 


Walking in the Light. 


(I= Congregation remain seated.) 
MINISTER.—Ye were once darkness, but are now light in the Lord: walk as children 


of the light. 


ProrLe.—For the fruit of the light is in all goodness and righteousness and 


truth. 
Here follow more responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 
form. 
HYTIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Walk in the light, so shalt thou know.—VALENTIA. 
BENEDICTION. (By the minister.) 


The Lord bless you and keep you. 
upon you, and give you peace. 
evermore, 

CHOIR AND CoNGREGATION.—Amen. 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


The Lord lift the light of his countenance 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 


NOTE. 


The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 


and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 


of one number, 1 ct. each. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 5 ist SERIES, 1-20 


1— Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 


Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter, 14—Mev7uorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 


SERVICES: 
12—Humility. 


16—National. EVENTIDE 
8—House of Our God. 11—Homelanda. 


5—Forgiveness of Sins. 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 17—‘‘Abide with 


6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 


us.” 18—‘ Eternal light of light.’’ 19—I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 


2d SERIES. 


21—“I Am.”? 22—‘*I Am the Bread of Life.” 


23—‘I Am the Light of the World.” 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATION ALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 7. 


Under the general subject of Japan the 
prayer calendar suggested ‘‘our missionaries 
who are in special trial.”” Mrs. Lemuel Gul- 
liver, who led the meeting, alluded to a recent 
call which she had made upon an invalid 
mother, whose son is a missionary in North 
China and whose anxiety for him would nat- 
urally be aroused at this time. His message, 
‘‘ Father, mother, when you are anxious about 
us read the Ninety-first Psalm,” was a testi- 
mony to the assurance of those who dweil in 
the secret place of the Most High. 

Miss Child mentioned Rev. Sidney Gulick 
and Mrs. Clark of Japan, whose brother, 
Pierre Gulick, recently died in a shocking 
manner at Harvard and whose hearts must 
be full of pain over the sad tidings. Mrs. 
Goodell quoted the hymn written by a Hindu 
woman, ; 

In the secret of His presence, 

How my soul delights to hide, 
and prayer was offered for the Gulick family 
and all others in special tfial. 

Miss Garretson of Foochow spoke of the 
girls’ school with which she is. connected, 
with its sixty-four girls who are trying to 
make the most of their opportunities and 
two efficient native teachers, under Miss 
Newton’s leadership. She also gave’ inter- 
esting facts concerning the present state of 
affairs. The port of Foochow is closed, and 
steamers are not allowed to come up to the 
city. The business of the Chinese customs is 
removed to the “ anchorage,” ten miles be- 
low. In Peking the Bridgman School is 
closed, as are other mission schools. China, 
so arrogant, may be greatly benefited by a 
thorough defeat. The war has, perhaps, 
warded off a general persecution of Christians, 


giving the Chinese something else to think 
about. The result may be greater friendliness 
to other nations, especially to Japan, hitherto 
regarded by her as quite her inferior in every 
respect. Miss Garretson asked prayers, not 
only for the missionaries but for the native 
Christians, always subject to great annoyance, 
sometimes cut off from their inheritance and 
not able to find employment. 

Mrs. Greene and Mrs. Billings spoke of a 
day of prayer in behalf of Suffolk Branch to 
be observed Jan. 10 in the chapel of Shawmut 
Church, with a different leader every hour 
from nine o’clock until five. Mrs. C. H. W. 
Wood spoke of the tendency to belittle the 
power of God’s word, and Mrs. L. 8. Ward 
quoted her mother, Mrs. Edwin Bliss, as say- 
ing that the greatest trial of missionaries was 
seeing the work set back. 

Mrs. Kellogg urged that, in the face of per- 
plexities in the work, each do her full duty, 
accepting responsibility as regards others, 
getting facts before pastors and people, mak- 
ing even Christmas gifts messengers of in- 
formation. Mrs. Noyes spoke of the Woman’s 
Board calendar, as highly prized by many, 
and which promises no less interest for 95. 


—— 


-EDUOATION, 


— Williams College is about to erect a 
hospital. 


—— The Tuskegee Normal Institute receives 
$3,000 from the estate of the late Mrs. David 
Lyman of Middlefield, Ct. 


— Hypnotism is regularly resorted to in 
the clinics of the dental school of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Dean Sudduth says that 
its daily use as an anesthetic and analgesic 
has demonstrated its value. 


—— Dr. John M. Greene of the Eliot Church, 
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Lowell, has been honored by Smith College, 
which gives his name to the new chair of 
Greek language and literature. The sugges- 
tion of the need of such a college was first 
made to Miss Smith by Dr. Greene, and he has ' 
been from the beginning one of the trustees 
of the institution. 
ive) ss eee 

The meeting in Trinity Church, Boston, 
next Sunday evening, in the interest of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Ala., will be of unusual in- 
terest. The speakers are to be Governor 
Greénhalge, Hon. Sherman Hoar, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D., Rev. 
E. W. Donald, D. D., and Booker T. Washing- 
ton. A quartet of students will sing planta- 
tion songs. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the well-known evangel- 
ist, has been elected vice-president of the Bible In- 
stitute, Chicago. Mr. Moody has organized a Col- 
portage Association, which bears the name of the 
Bible Institute but is a separate organization with 
separate funds. Its object is to supply good litera- 
ture at a low price that will compete with ordinary 
cheap literature. Colporters will be able to sell 
standard books at half or two-thirds ordinary retail 
price. 

The first joint annual meeting of the Y. M. C. As- 
sociations of New Hampshire and Vermont, held at, 
Keene, N. H., Novy. 23-25, was largely attended, en- 
thusiastic, inspiring, and cannot fail to perpetuate 
its influence in better work in the days to come, 
A noticeable feature was the delegations from the 
colleges and academies of the two States, Vermont 
Academy alone sending fifty-three. Valuable ad- 
dresses were given by H. M. Moore, Claus Olandt, 
Dr. A. J. Gordon and others. 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Prince Edward Island held its first convention 
last month, and it led to the formation of three 
county unions. 


The Baltimore Union is thinking of providing 
next year courses of lectures on the Chautauqua 
plan, for the benefit of those that are unable to get 
away from the city during the summer. 


Societies in Iowa haye been responding to the 
call for a library to be placed on board the new 
cruiser to be named after their State. Book socia- 
bles for this object have been held in some places, 
and more than ninety books have been forwarded 
thus far to Mr. W. L. Richardson, 138 Eastlake 
Place, Cedar Rapids, who has this matter in charge, 


At the second anniversary of the society at the 
navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., nearly 200 sailors were 
in attendance.——The chaplain at the naval train- 
ing station at Newport, R. I., has organized among 
the boys that are being trained there a floating so- 
ciety, called the Admiral Foote Society. After the 
second meeting there were seventeen active mem- 
bers. 


OALENDAR. 
American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. ? 
American Economic Association, New York City, 
Dec. 26-29. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. : 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 


a 


_ any practical support. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV. LEWIS BODWELL. 


The multitude of our readers who have visited 
the Sanitarium at Clifton Springs, N.Y., will learn 
with regret of the death, Nov. 23, of the resident 
chaplain, Rev. Lewis Bodwell. While his ministry 
there will long be remembered with tender appreci- 
ation, Mr. Boawell’s enduring fame will rest upon 
his heroic efforts in wresting Kansas from the pro- 
slavery power. The troubles began there about the 
time he entered the ministry, and after a brief pas- 
torate in New York State he started for the frontier 
in defense of the free State men, who were suffer- 
ing from crue] and unrighteous persecution. All 
the entrances to Kansas through Missouri being 
guarded, Mr. Bodwell circumvented the enemy by 
entering by the way of Iowa and Nebraska, and 
finally reached Topeka by the underground railroad. 
For the next few years his life was in constant 
peril and the story of his experiences reads like a 
page from the Acts of the Apostles. The house of 
worship of the First Church, Topeka, to which he 
was called, was twice burned when ready for the 
roof. At the first communion season only three of 
the nine members of the church were present, the 
others being in prison, or ill, or out of the Territory 
for safety. Mr. Bodwell assisted John Brown in 
taking the last company of slaves to Canada and at 
different times served as conductor on the ‘‘ under- 
ground.” 

The perils and hardships incident to these excit- 
ing times undermined Mrs. Bodwell’s health, and in 
1869 he removed with her to Clifton Springs, where 
she still lives. He was pastor at Topeka three 
different times, one interval of seven years being 
spent as a home missionary superintendent. He 
was aman of heroic mold, yet tender as a woman, 
and belongs to the noble army of martyrs who 
jeopardized their lives in building some of our 
Western States upon foundations of liberty and 
righteousness. The hymnal used in the services at 
Clifton Chapel was compiled by him and shows fine 
literary taste, 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


Count de Lesseps, who was born at Versailles in 
1805, died near Paris, Dec. 7. When twenty-four 
years of age he entered the French diplomatic sery- 
ice as attaché at Lisbon, and he subsequently held 
consular appointments at Barcelona, Tunis and 
Alexandria. As early as 1841 he conceived the proj- 
ect of uniting the waters of the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean, but not until 1854 did he receive 
When in August, 1869, the 
canal was opened, De Lesseps was given honors that 
only inadequately revealed the appreciation that 
Christendom had for a man of such brilliant imagi- 
nation, imperious will and diplomatic resources. 
Queen Victoria made him a K.C.S.I. London gave 
him the freedom of the city. The French Academy 
gave him a prize of 5,000 francs, and in 1881 he was 
elected president of the French Geographical So- 
ciety. 

Well for him would it have been if he had not 
loaned his uame to the schemers who coaxed the 
gold out of the stockings of the French peasantry 
and lined their own pockets while sinking most of 
it in the Panama Canal, He was:found guilty of 
participation in the frauds, his oldest son was 
sentenced to prison, but he, in his senility, was 
spared the realization of his own and his family’s 
downfall, nor was be imprisoned. He was a great 
figure in the world’s stage at one time. His name 
is inseparately identified with a vast enterprise that 
readjusted international relations, political and 
conmercial, and had he succeeded in the Uccident 
asjhe did in the Orient he would have been one of 
theigreatest men of the century. 


tis 
Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents.) 


NORRIS—OSBORNE-—In Oxford, Ct., Nov. 29, by Dr. 
William A. Robinson, Rev. John W. Norris of Middle- 
town, N. Y., and Sadie E. Osborne of Oxford, 


- Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


_AINSWORTH—In Hiawatha, Kan., Dec. 4, Prof. H. L. 


Ainsworth, aged 57 yrs. i 

ALBEE—In Middlebury, Vt., Nov. 30, Solon Albee. 

FOBES—In North Cambridge, Dec. 5, Daniel Fobes of 
the firm of Fobes, Hayward Co.,aged 77 yrs He was 
a deacon and one of the founders of the North Avenue 
Chureh. 

TOBEY—In Sandwich, Dec.1, Melinda N., wife of the 
late Robert Tobey. 


PIERRE J. GULICK. 


- Mr. Gulick, who died in Cambridge, Nov. 30, was lov- 
ing and lovable, gentle and self-contro led, a conscien- 
tious Christian aud an earnest student, interested be- 
yond his years in philosophic thought and in everything 
hat concerns the citizen and philanthropist. He was 
actively engaged in religious work and expected to 
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be a missionary, but the overtaxed brain gave way at 
length and he passed into full knowledge and eternal 
rest. Dy Peas 


JULIA ANN GOODWIN. 


Feb, 16, 1843, witnessed at Brookline, N. H., the glad 
advent of Julia Ann into the home of the late Rev. 
Daniel and Julia Ann (Shute) Goodwin. The years of 
her childhood and early youth were passed in the place 
of ber birth. Since that period, however, her home 
has been at Mason, N. H., whither her late father re- 
moved to take the pastorate of the church. At an 
early age Miss Goodwin exhibited rare aptness in her 
educational and literary pursuits, which strer gthened 
with her years until she became proficient in them. 
She obtained her education principally at the public 
schools, at Pinkerton Academy at Derry, N. H., and 
at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 

Being possessed of a logical, cogent and evenly bal- 
anced mind, she was especially qualified to impart in- 
struction to others, which she did with a large degree 
of success in the public sehools of this vicinity. More 
recently she was an educator for fifteen years under 
the. American Missionary Association at Wilmington, 
N. C., Atlanta and Thomasville, Ga., and Selma, Ala., 
serving with abundant evidence of satisfaction. The 
art and practice of music were delightsome to her. 
She was especially skillful in reading music. Her 
sweet and rich contralto voice reverberated through 
church and hall to the pleasure of her hearers, while 
her magic touch of key and pedal evoked exquisite 
strains, which often thrilled the soul to nobler aspi- 
rations. 

Her life was ‘‘one glad, sweet song.’’ Happy in tem- 
perament, genial in manner, with rare aptitude in con- 
forming herself to circumstance and condition, regara- 
ing all ages and classes, she easily became a favorite 
among them. 

From her youthful days she was a devoted member 
of the Congregational church, an efficient teacher in 
the Sabbath school and a leader in several church 
choirs for many years. In every department of serv- 
ice she endeavored to do her best. How much she 
accomplished in fulfilling the great twofold law of 
love eternity alone can disclose. But with confidence 
we trust that the blessed Master has said, ‘‘ Well done.” 
On Oct. 28, a Sabbath most beautiful and bright, just 
as the glorious orb of day lit the majestic brow of the 
western horizon, an angel of brightness sweetly said, 


Dear one, repose thy weary head 
Upon my loving breast. 

Now freed from pain and anxious thought, 
Vll take thee to thy rest. 


MRS. ELIZABETH CRANE FAY GILMAN. 


Mrs. Gilman, widow of Dr. John C. Gilman, was born 
in Westboro, Mass., Sept. 24, 1814, and died in North 
Amherst, Noy. 30, 1894. hose who knew and loved this 
gifted Christian woman are glad to pay tribute to her 
memory. Her beautiful character, cultivated and sanc 
tified by her love of the Saviour, made her a devoted, 
wise and self-sacrificing mother, watchful and diligent 
in all kindly offices to those dearest to her, and reach- 
ing out to all needing sympathy and aid. Loving and 
sunny in her disposition, she brightened and solaced 
the life of allabout her. Giving her heart to the Sav- 
iour when a child'and following Him faithfully and 
patiently all her life, she had no fear of death when it 
came to her and bore her long sickness with wonderful 
submission and patience. Her love of God and His 
Word, her diligence in all Christian charities, together 
with the purity and tenderness of her character, will 
ever be a sweet remembrance to all who knew and 
loved her. 


MRS. SARAH DARLING HOBART. 


Mrs. Hobart, widow of Peter Hobart, Jr., of Boston, 
died in Boston, Nov. 7, aged eighty-five years and eleven 
months. 

A remarkable life of Christian service has just closed. 
A mother in Israel has passed away. From her early 
years she was a faithful follower of the Master. She 
was born in Groton, Mass.,and was converted under the 
preaching of Rey. John Todd, D.D,, during his first pas- 
torate, uniting with the church before she was eight- 
een, From the time of her conversion until the last 
day of her life on earth her Christian faith and zeal 
never abated. 

Removing to Boston, at the age of eighteen she 
united with Dr. Lyman Beecher’s church in Hanover 
Street and at once became interested in mission work, 
and had not other interests intervened sbe doubtless 
would have identified herself with missions in the 
West. She united with Park Street Church, Boston, in 
1833, She subsequently married Mr. Peter Hobart, Jr., 
of Boston. Their devotion to the dear old church was 
intense. Together with one heart they served the Mas- 
ter. Theirs were consecrated lives. Such hights of 
conviction! Such wills founded in the right! Such 
affections glowing as with a life divine for the Master’s 
cause and the Master’s laborers! 

She was a succorer of many, and their home was 
light and bright with Christian love and hospitality. 
Her life was full of good works and almsdeeds. Her 
charities were dispensed so freely and quietly that the 
sad hearts she comforted and the kindly deeds she ac- 
complished can never be known until the revelations of 
the great day. 

Her lite was eminently a life of prayer, and however 
pressing her household duties she always observed 
faithfully her hours of secret communion with her 
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God. The family altar was always maintained in her 
home, and they brought up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. Her daily prayers 
with and for them will never be forgotten, and they — 
rise up and call her blessed. She was faithful in every 
duty in life and nothing ever seemed to be left undone 
or forgotten that belonged to her to accomplish. 

During the War of the Rebellion she and her husband 
were both indefatigable in their ministries to the sol- 
diers of our Republic. Her piety was deep and strong 
and under the heavy afflictions that came to her in the 
death of her precious husband and two beloved chil- 
dren her Christian faith never faltered. Her presence 
was a benediction everywhere, and all who knew her 
saw in her the likeness of her Lord. 

She never lost her interest in the young. She loved 
her neighbors without regard to creed or nationality, 
and touching were the tributes of love and respect 
from all classes at her burial service. She had regular 
correspondents in the mission field, even writing to 
those with whom she was not personally acquainted 
when she felt a word of cheer would help sustain the 
hands of the weary worker. Several foreign mission- 
aries are known to us who, if they could, would grate- 
fully acknowledge the help and cheer which they have 
derived from her letters of sympathy and love. During 
her last illness, which was of about three weeks’ dura- 
tion, she was wrestling in prayer for the conversion of 
souls dear to her and for the conversion of the world to 
Christ. Her missiooary zeal intensified to her latest 
breath. “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
Her husband,a son and a daughter had preceded Mrs. 
Hobart to the heavenly land, and three daughters—Mrs. 
Ralph A. Field and the Misses S. Ellen and Isabella H. 
Hobart—survive her. 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


The Century Magazine........csccecececcsccscssens $3.60 
Harper’s MagaZine..........ccersseccceesseceseenees 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly. .........cccceccececcsesssccvenses 3.25 
Scribmer’s Magazine........ccceecececeeceencecesecs 2.60 
Harper's MUG ONLY noce vce waite sienete mais apie since ete = 3.25 

C Bazar.. Sielcleiesiole Cate alaalii sid ofs aiaveterete 3.25 
Publie Opimson . cscs se dec Lee alae vets wun vieisleje s ncieis'sie.e's 2.50 
Harper’s Young People.. 1.60 
StINICH OLAS) jcc sect» . 2.60 
Our Little Ones » 1.80 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 


The Common Cold 


Is often due, not to exposure, but to an im 
pure condition of the blood. In any event it 
may prove a serious affair. It may endina 
settled case of catarrh, that most loathsome 
of diseases, and catarrh frequently leads to 
bronchitis or consumption. The only safe 


H 00d’ & Sarsa- 


VWWOVD parille. 
blood with Hood’s 


Cures 
Sarsaparilla, which is Bee es 


the best remedy for catarrh because it reaches 
the seat of the disease. Begin now to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and guard against these 
dangers, by building up the entire system. 
Be sure to get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, prevent constipation. 


way is to purify the 


For Christmas Music. 


As the Holiday season approaches we wish once more to 
emphasize the fact that our Annual Christmas Sale offers the 
best chance of the year to buy furniture. 
at any other time in the entire twelve months. 

Here is our Christmas claim for this Music Cabinet: 

That it is the finest Music Cabinet ever offered at $10. 

On the rich, dark Mahogany-finish surface there are Empire 
bead moldings of burnished brass, framing a large mirror, which 
is a superb piece of beveled French plate. The top has a three- 


Prices are lower than 


Inside the Cabinet are four shelves, adjustable to any hight. 
There is a shelf beneath the cabinet for bound volumes. The 


carved box-framing and cabriole legs are very decorative. 
It is a Music Cabinet which cannot be duplicated elsewhere for less than $16. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


London has for some weeks been the theater 
of a large and exciting speculation in gold 
mine shares. The business in this department 
has at times exceeded that in all other depart- 
ments put together. The excitement grows 
out of the extraordinary richness of the South 
African mines. For some six or seven years 
the exploiters of these mines have been 
slowly developing them, and have now brought 
them to the point of very large and rapidly 
increasing production. It is expected that 
the world’s product of gold in 1894 will show 
a grand increase over that of 1893, largely be- 
cause of the greater output in South Africa. 
This mining speculative craze may likely ex- 
tend to this country, as there is in the West- 
ern mining districts another rapid develop- 
ment of gold production, and promoters are 
turning their attention to this field. The 
matter is one of the greatest interest to the 
whole world. There is a universal scramble 
for gold for use as the one money metal. Its 
Scarcity at times and places has undoubtedly 
had much to do with liquidations and unset- 
tlement of prices. Perhaps the increased de- 
mand for gold has been the one chief agency 
in the general fall of prices during the past 
thirty years, with all its attending evil conse- 
quences. Granted a larger production of gold, 
more money metal, and it may fairly be hoped 
that the fall in prices will be arrested, even if 
arecovery is not promoted. 

The natural outward movement of gold at 
this season has been resumed and may be ex- 
pected to assume considerable proportions 
during the winter. The inroads upon the 
governument’s gold reserve will soon reduce 
that to the $100,000,000 mark and under. 

There is considerable activity in many man- 
ufacturing lines. Most of the cotton mills in 
New England are running on fairly full time, 
and there seems to be a fair distribution of 
their products. The iron mills in Pennsyl- 
vania are in some instances running over- 
time, a fact which may be due in a measure 
to the numerous shut-downs of last summer, 
leaving many concerns behind their orders. 
But the complaint is general that profits are 
very small. 

Somewhat better rates for loans have been 
obtained since the government bond sale, and 
many banks insist that the demand from busi- 
ness men is appreciably improved. The New 
York market is still congested, and it may be 
doubted if any marked rise in interest rates 
will occur and continue until we get well into 
the new year. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Dear Sirs: For three or four years, through the kind- 
ness of liberal friends donating funds for that purpose, 
I_ have received your increasingly valuable paper, The 
Congregationalist. I wish to express my appreciation of 
this kindness. If, without doing injustice to any, the 
paper can be continued to me in the future, I certainly 
shall greatly rejoice, for we should miss its welcome 
visits in the home if it should be discontinued. More 
and more I come to prize it. When it reaches us in our 
far-away Northern home it seems like the coming of a 
realfriend. If the funds for the purpose are not suffi- 
cient to permit you to send it to me. I shall have to part 
with it, but should do so very reluctantly. In these 
close times, with everything so dear, I could not spare 
the money to pay forit. Iwish the paper great success. 


Liberal contributions to this fund will enable us 
to respond to such requests as the above. We are 
receiving more calls than ever of this sort. On the 
other hand, during the past year this fund was not 
so large as usual. In no way can a little money go 

- so far, 


AVE rion dy W OLCOBCER wilsrciiess scntcicesen toes $10.00 


Sunday School of Cong. Ch., Walpole.......... 16.00 
G.G. Swain, Marshalltown, Io................. 2.00 
Mrs. M. F. Leonard, Boston....:......00.cecees 2.00 


ACH yriengs Whitman, sv and-laceecssteedsdecen 1a. 2100 
Rey. James F. Smith, Lowell, Ind 2.00 
J.M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt..... 1.00 
A Eirionul, NGwW tony, 2.5.0 snis se em.s sine» cleutiacieisitres as 2.00 
Cia rtiord Cre hee ee Seen Oe Re LUNN 2.00 
AiMaine Ladyiynds sche oes cote eet nies 2.00 
WH. Homan, Topstieldat os. cs.. cee sntwace dacs 1.50 
S.P. Benjamin, Pittsfield 0 . ot ec see cise dens 2.00 
Charles A. Jewell, Hartford, Ct................ 2.00 
Abby W. Turner, Randolph.................... 3.00 
Mrs. R. Scoles, Clarendon, Vt........-.-....05- 3.00 
A Driend; Pomfret) Ctisau ict ccietisisicesaelocal's oe 5.00 
R. E. Rice, New Haven, Ct.............-:-0ce0e 2.00 
L. M. Law, New Haven, Ct..:....cescessseceres 2.00 
Mrs. H. L. Bancroft, Hanover, N. H........... 5.00 


¥or irritation of the throat, caused by cold or use 
of the voice, ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are ex- 
eedingly beneficial. 


‘ 
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THE pains of rheumatism, according to the best 
authorities, originate in a morbid condition of the 
blood, Lactic acid, caused by the decomposition 
of the gelatinous and albuminous tissues, circulates 
with the blood and attacks the fibrous tissues, par- 
ticularly in the joints, and thus causes the local 
manifestations of the disease. The back and shoul- 
ders are the parts usually affected by rheumatism, 
and the joints at the knees, ankles, hips and wrists 
are also sometimes attacked. Thousands of people 
have found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and 
permanent cure for rheumatism. It has had re- 
markable success in curing the most severe cases. 
The secret of its success lies in the fact that it at- 
tacks at once the cause of the disease by neutraliz- 
ing the lactic acid and purifying the blood, as well 
as strengthening every function of the body. 


TRAVEL BEYOND THE RIO GRANDE.—NOo part of 
the continent possesses greater attractions for tray- 
elers than the Mexican repnblic. From the Rio 
Grande to the capital and still farther on down into 
the tropics, the railroad lines traverse strange and 
fascinating regions. The scenery of Mexico is 
unique, its civilization essentially that of Syria or 
Egypt. Two Raymond & Whitcomb tours this win- 
ter will bring the most interesting portions of the 
country within reach. The parties are to leave 
Boston Jan. 29 and Feb. 19, and each of them is to 
travel in a special Pullman vestibuled train, with 
dining-car, observation car, interpreters, and all 
the other accessories of pleasant sightseeing. A 
descriptive book can be obtained without charge of 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


SEE advertisement, ‘* Stammering cured.” 


Financial. 


You Are Losing 


if your savings are earn- 


ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

1 Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
TuStnG Otjnaes aac 


Please mention the Congregationuist. 


Municipal Reform 


In the United States is of vast import- 
ance, and its inperative necessity was 
never so generally felt as now. 


Reform in the system of Life Insur- 
ance has already been accomplished 
and the result is 


ZS 


which insures lives at 60 per cent. the 
usual rates. 


$10,000,000.00 PAID IN LOSSES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents, 


GEO.A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


%o 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS8’N, 
133 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWRTT, Treas. 
f 
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‘The 


largge 
the size 9a 


or the Sil- 
xze Bottle— 


Nerves 


® 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, sinalf 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—By# 
Concentrated, 
Prompt, 

Powerful. 

Formula on every bottle. Always good 


for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
‘dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

*« How to Get a Free Sample,” 


to the Sole Agents, 


Ll. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York Citys- 


Financial. 
FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


— OF THE— 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 54 per cent., payable semi-annually, 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this Ware hon has been doing business for 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business, 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
8303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Central Minnesota. 


MORTGAGES and INVESTMENTS. 
6% Semi-Annual Interest 7% 
5%——Interest on Time Deposits 6% 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Commercial Bank, Excelsior, Minn. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. CIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


CHEQUES 
OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 


FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL ST,N.Y. 
FOR SALE. Se- 


Hy M Oo R T G A G E cured by jirst lien 


on city or farm property. Interest every six months. 
o Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


at 


f 
4 
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“The Congregationalist” 


SERVICES 


These services have stood the test of use in 
the churches. During the past year over 
500,000 have been sold, and the demand for 
old and new numbers still continues. The 
first series of twenty services, including 
services for special occasions, is complete 
and always in print—the second series is now 
being published. 

Each service contains responsive Bible readings, 
chants, hymns with music printed in full, choir 
selections, ete. 


100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


No. 2. Service for Forefathers’ Day. 
No. 3. A Service for Christmastide. 
No. 4. A Service for the New Year. 
No. 16. A National Service. 


No, 21. 2d Series. I Am. 
No. 22. 1! Am the Bread of Life. 
No. 23. I Am the Light of the World. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


What better for a 


Christmas Gift? 


To Pastor, 


Sunday School Teacher, 
Young and Old, Anybody. 


Palestine 
Pictures 


384 magnificent views of Bible lands, issued 
by The Congregationalist in 24 parts, 16 pic- 
tures in each part, issued weekly, simgle 


part, 10 cents; the set, $2.40. sent 
postpaid. Announcement on another page. 


Address 
The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ON SALE AT 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’| Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 


| FORNIA 1 Qin 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston Jan. 29 and Feb. 19 
for Two Grand Tours in 75 days through the Southern 
States. 


MEXICO +» 
CALIFORNIA 


in Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains of Sleep 
ing, Dining, and ( Jomposite Library-Observation Cars. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including the Wonderful Tampico Di- 
vision of the Mexican Central Railway,a Week 
in the City of Mexico, anda Four Days’ Trip 
over the Vera (Cruz Railway. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San francisco, Monterey, etc., will by visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train until June 30, or with any one 
of Nine Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of @hree Different | Routes. 


Toursto California, Mexico. omitting California, 
Florida and Cuba, and Florida only, the Sand- 
wich Islands, Washington, and Lookout Moun- 
tain. 


Railroad and Steam+hip Tickets tu all points. 
(&- Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticuar tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Everybody Goes With Phillips, 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 

Island Excursions are the best, 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana 
ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping Car rate 
to California points from Boston $8.00, from Chicago 


Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 S, 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


G@. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing= 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 


Chicago daily via__ 


_ THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


£93 


“ CALIFORNIA an 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


aie opular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
pariem and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths Dry, tonic air, Saratoga’ waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. “All baths and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered steamer “Friesland,” Feb. 6, 
1895, visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Gra: 
nada, Albambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem, 
Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Atbens, Rome. Only 
#525, hotels, excursions, fees, etc., included, Organized 
and accompanied by F.C. Clark, ex-U. 8. Vice Consul at 
Jerusalem, and a staff of competent assistants. 

Thirty excursions to Europe. Ocean tickets by all 
Hines send for Tourist Gazette. 

C, CLARK, Tourist Agt., 111 B’way, N. Y. W. E. 
SHELDON, 3 Somerset St., or E A, ADAMS, 115 State 
St., Agts., Boston. 

Official Ticket Agt. Pennsylvania, Erie R. R., ete. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence RK. RK. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churehes 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt ef a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., Wew von’ wy” 


New York, N.Y. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we @ 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices, 
———— 


: John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


° Wholesale and Retail CARPETS b4 
4 and UPHOLSTERY, 3 
36 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 5 
@ Coresngncc) nce Solicited. e 
ed ala iiestenia) tans lzeitan ey cae om AM AaAe mM OAR 


Bells, Peals and Chimes. 
SN) Best Ingot Copper and E, India 
/_ Tin only, and so warranted. Best 
= Hangings and Workmanship fa 
the Country. Highest Award at 
World’s Fair and Gold Y2dal at 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
——__ E W Vanduzen Co., > Cincinnati, Ohio, 


i VORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
Nair FURNISHED 25. 0501826.P FT TS. 
we OME CH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST. BEST, 
MENEELY & CO. [ee Pus! 


pW EST- -TROY, N.Y. SAL METAL 


CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


GCHURG CHIME 


LS & chau 


PUBEST BELL METAL, (COPPER A 
Send for Price and Catal eS 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD» 


Caines FOUNDRY rg 
BS Mats Bose BELL 


Y._ FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF-I B& ac 
ataloque OF: 315 testimenials. Prices and terms Fi 
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THANKSGIVING DAY IN THE SOUTH. 


There is some force in the opinion that 
Thanksgiving at the last of November falls 
hardly so appropriately in Southern latitudes 
asin the North. Not all the cotton is gath- 
ered, nor the cane made into molasses and 
sugar, so the time for “‘ harvest home” has 
hardly come. Thanksgiving with the mer- 
cury between seventy-five and eighty degrees 
at noon seems to a New Englander hardly 
orthodox. Nevertheless, the observance of 
the day is continually increasing, though 
what it means is unknown to vast numbers of 
the colored people. The celebration at Tou- 
galoo was unique. ‘For several years teachers 
from the university have assisted in carrying 
on four, and sometimes five, Sunday schools 
in the surrounding regions. 

It was suggested a year ago by Professor 
Hill of the normal department that it would 
be pleasant and profitable to invite these 
schools to a Thanksgiving gathering. The 
suggestion was carried out last year and again 
this, and bids fair to grow into an annual 
custom of marked helpfulness to the people, 
The football games and other athletics in the 
North have been criticised as drawing people 
away from church and home. At Tougaloo 
the morning is given to field sports with the 
intention of drawing people to the observance 
of the day. These sports are a novelty here. 
By noon a large crowd from the surrounding 
regions, almost as large as at Commencement 
time, gathered. A light lunch is passed 
around in paper bags and a barrel of lemon- 
ade is at band. 

At two o’clock came the important exercises 
of the day in the chapel, which was crowded. 
After opening religious exercises and a fine 
Jubilate Deo by the choir, there was a confer- 
ence with discussion of three important prac- 
tical topics. The first was on What Can Par- 
ents Do to Help Improve the Public Schools? 
led by Rev. S. P. Smith of Jackson; the sec- 
ond, How Can We Best Save and Invest 
Money? opened by M. M. McLeod, Esq., a 
successful lawyer of Jackson; the third, How 
Can We Improve Our Homes? by Rev. R. T. 
Sims, a graduate of Tougaloo. A large num- 
ber took part in the discussion. One speaker 
said they could hardly invest and save what 
they did not have. Those participating were 
preachers, teachers, farmers, students. All 
who spoke, with one exception, were colored, 
and the soundness of the views presented and 
the clearness with which they were expressed 
were encouraging to those hoping and work- 
ing for the elevation of the race. 

The gist of all the discussion might be ex- 
pressed thus:. Have your own home, make 
that home the abode of love and light, make 
it auxiliary to the school; buy land, put more 
comforts into the house, let the wife rule in the 
home and not work in the fields. It cannot be 
otherwise than that such practical conferences 
will accomplish large good. The Tougaloo 
News for December will contain a full report 
of the discussions and will be of value to all 
interested in the progress of the negro in the 
Black Belt. F. G. W. 


Jas 
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Winter Novelties 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


It will be noticed that the above 
garments are decidedly a COM- 
PLETE covering for cold weather, 
and at the same time very comfort- 
able and distingue in appearance. 

The overgarment at the left, with 
Double Cape, is made to fit Boys 
from 8 to 8 years, and is sold by us 
as low as $5, and as high as $12 
and $15. 

The central figure represents our 
Boys’ Reefer, which is constantly in 
demand this season, for lads from 4 
to 8 years, and costs $5, $6, $7 and 
$8. 

The Overcoat with hood, at the 
right, is cut very long. The hood is 
detachable. The sizes run from 4 to 
S years, and the range in price is 
the same as the Reefer and Cape 
Overcoat. 

All these garments are made from 
materials that combine beauty, dur- 
ability and protection against cold, 
the Scotch and English fabrics, in 
Warm Colorings, predominating, 
and we recommend them to our pat- 
rons as among the best designs pro- 
duced by us this season. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Manufacturing Clothiers, 


Jomenlone 


BOSTON. 


—<—— 


The great days of life are not'the days when 
Something happens outside of us. They are 
the days when something happens inside— 
days of spiritual expansion; days of discovery 
or illumination, when we gain clearer per- 
ception of high realities, see deeper meanings 
in life; days of moral re-enforcement, when 
we make decisions and are prepared for wor- 
thier achievement.— Charles G. Aines. 


BE IN TIME FOR CHRISTISAS, * "A713 EBT 


Ever green, no fading or drop- Printed on cloth. Can be 
pa Se a ee Unexcelled Tacked on the Wall. 

or ristmas ecorations. 2 
pe ET Nb Agee 
cents. the Windsor Christmas 
Wreaths. Do votsend tous 
as we have none at retail. 


WINDSOR CO., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Printed Dress Fabrics, 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


o 


EUS en 
ae 


Three Btolon: 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 
“HAPPY NEW YEAR”? 


**CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR’S GREETINGS.” 


‘ 
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The current magazines contain the 
pictures of suggestive pieces of 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


This trade 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, mk label 


found on 
New York. ERE ES 


uine piece, 


STYLE 431. 


Used by MR. IRA D, SANKEY, 


One Hundred Different Styles of Organs and 
Pianos, ranging in price from $27 to $1,400. 1a- 
spection inv vited. 


Catalogues Free. 


itlason$ Damlin 


Bostc- ‘ow York. Kansas Ci" 


x Teeth Saver 
The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush. 


Use it and you will wonder why 


nobody thought of it before. Like 
all other great inventions, it’s ‘an 
application of good sense to a com- 
mon'want.” It’s the only brush 
that cleans between the teeth. In 
use, follow directions. Universally ap- 
proved by dentists. Sold every- 
where, or 35c. by mail, postpaid. 

A handsome and instructive little book free on request, 


Florence Mfg. ee ade asenn 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established, 1855. i 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, IL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


MAINS, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course, Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof, F. B. DENIO, ene Or ee: Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of Tons a wees. Buila- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pre rigor and o FP ional. Year commences 
Sept. fe, 894. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, § 


ass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 60th year begins Jan. 
3,1895. Bestof homeinfiuences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Pete ey Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


ae 
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THE LATEST NEWS FROM JAPAN. 


Hiroshima, the military headquarters of 
Japan, is, at present, the real hub of the 
Orient. Having just spent a few days in that 
abnormally bustling town, I feel almcst as 
though I had been at the front A city of 
80,000 people, plus, at the present time, 40,000 
soldiers, coolies, nurses, horses and other liv- 
ing things bound for the seat of war, 10,000 
civil guests and sightseers, an unnumbered 
quantity of bags of rice, straw mats, sandals 
(Japanese soldiers do not wear shoes into bat- 
tle), munitions of war and temporary build- 
ings fill up the broad plain near the mouth of 
the many forked Ota River. Above all, the 
city rejoices in the presence of an emperor, 
who, whatever may have been said or thought 
of him in the past, is no mere figurehead to- 
day in the conduct of government business. 
Rising daily at 6 a.m. and working almost 
continuously till 11 ep. M., giving personal at- 
tention to the conduct of the war, he is most 
commonly, at least among intelligent Japa- 
nese, avd properly known these days by his 
military title rather than as simple emperor. 

The city is under martial Jaw, and red- 
coated gendarmes patrol the thoroughfares. 
The discipline is perfect, and not a single case 
of disorder came to my notice ; in fact, thiev- 
ing and other petty crimes are kept down far 
below the usual average. No American city, 
whether on ordinary occasions, fair days, riot, 
or war times, deserves to be mentioned in the 
same week with Hiroshima as to orderly con- 
duct. Mastery of details, thorough super- 
vision and good-natured crowds are special 
excellences of this Oriental nation, 

As to how far the Japanese will push this 
war, and how much ability they have to cope 
with the difficulties still before them, I will 
mention six straws and let every reader draw 
his own infer-nce. The emperor has said re- 
cently, ‘‘ Japan must not withdraw her hand 
until China acknowledges herself thoroughly 
beaten.” The authorities are sbipping thou- 
sands of large, coarse bamboo screens to China 
to be used as snowshoes for artillery wagons 
aud the troops generally. A single branch 
hospital for sick and wounded soldiers, just 
erected in Hiroshima, contains twenty-eight 
buildings, with forty iron cots in each ward. 
Aside from the 15,000 soldiers now awaiting 
transportation, the government still has two 
large garrisons to draw upon, and an indef- 
inite number of volunteer farmers and arti- 
sans. Said a thoughtful Japanese to me the 
other day, ‘‘ Before we would see China win 
every last man of us would go to war.”’ Ata 
recent special session, the national Diet, for- 
getting its party passions and bitter hatred 
of the Cabinet, voted war supplies with abso- 
Jute unanimity. In short, the whole nation 
has gone to war. 

The presence of 1,800 sick and wounded 
soldiers, besides tens of thousands of healthy 
ones sobered by the thought that they start 
shortly for the front to face death for their 
country, makes the city a peculiar field for 
religious service at the present time. I use 
the wide term religion advisedly, in order to 
include Buddhists as well as Christians. One 
of the sects of the former cult has just placed 
1,500 tracts, written especially for soldiers on 
the taking theme, The Light of the Sword, 
in the military hospital at Hiroshima. 

Christians, too, are aroused and are doing 
what they can. In fact, they were the first 
of all religionists—as they ought to have been 
—to seize this special opportunity. Organ- 
jzed as an Jro Kwai, or society for comforting 
the weary, they are busy day and night with 
their ministrations of love. Visiting the sick, 
distributing Bibles and tracts, holding fre- 
quent preaching services and meeting inquir- 
ers tax their energies to the full. All Prot- 
estant bodies represented in the city are 
united in this work. It is delightful to wit- 
ness their perfect harmony and catholicity of 
spirit. Their brethren throughout the empire 
stand behind them. It is an open secret that 


- several high officials and other men of influ- 
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ence are quietly watching the comparative 
zeal and discretion of Buddhists and Chris- 
tians in this time of grave national import. 
It behooves every missionary and every 
backer of missions to be alert even to the 
point of extra service at this critical juncture. 
J Hs Bs 


A lamp with wrong chim- 


ney stinks if it does nct 


smoke. Get the ‘Index to 


Chimneys.” 


Write to Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 


A MusIcCAL CuristMAs.—If any of our readers 
are looking fora Christmas gift for a lover of music, 
we strongly reeommend a perusal of the announce- 
ment of Paine’s Furniture Company in another 
column of this issue. The music cabinet which 
they are offering at their Christmas sale at a special 
price of $10 would be cheap at any other time of 
the year at any price under $20. Itis a remarkable 
opportunity to secure a fine cabinet at a nominal 
price. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


By PALMER COX. 


The Little Folks can now 
have their favorite ‘‘ Brown- 
sb 6les” to play with; looking 
ie just like real live‘‘Brownies’” 
from different parts of the world; seven 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
ures to a yard of cloth. 
These, in addition to the other 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep- hed 
resented by these illustrations, are Yai 
printed on cotton cloth in hand-tinee €& 
some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. 
Any child that can sew can do it. 
They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. 
For sale by your dry goods dealer. If 
TOPSY*he does not have them, show him this 
advertisement and ask him to get you some. 
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PICKANINNY. 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 


FA 
SIS Q 


SS : 
HEN AND CHICKENS. 
THIS TRADE MARK 


yf (ZED 
We 
ip 

ip 


Is stamped on the cloth next to 
each object. 


LITTLE RED d = 
BOYS. Patented July 5 & Oct. 4, 1892. JOI 


KIDING HOOL. 


The Best-Fitting, Most Durable Half-Hose 


STAMPED 


ON THE TOE. 


WOOL. 
REAT VARIETY OF STYLES IN COTTON, MERINO AND 
‘abides hiaag te FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. M 
ass. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, 


[™ Post-paid Price-List, fully descrip- 
tive, to any applicant. 
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A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GERMAN 
MINISTERS. 


Three times was the large hall, occupying 
the entire upper floor of the German-English 
college building at Wilton, Io., filled to its 
utmost capacity on Nov. 15, the occasion 
being a rededication. The 750 chairs were all 
occupied, while all standing room, even on the 
stairway, was in demand. President Beard- 
shear of Iowa Agricultural College gave the 
address of the morning, which was a noble 
plea for the essentials of highest manhood, 
while President Gates of Grinnell set forth the 
present position of America in the divine plan 
for human development. Professor Paeth of 
Chicago Seminary spoke in German upon the 
achievements of the German people and their 
proper place and influence in the United 
States. It was a brilliant address, holding 
the attention of both Germans and Americans. 
The interest of the community was apparent 
in many ways. By common consent the 
places of business were closed during the 
afternoon exercises. The .ladies of Wilton 
provided bountiful repasts in the college 
chapel for dinner and supper. 

This Crete German Theological Seminary 
starts out under most favorable auspices in 
her new home and with a new name. The 
city and surrounding country have welcomed 
her generously. With a consecrated, able and 
enthusiastic corps of young teachers, anxious 
to do something worthy of their times and of 
their denomination for our German-Ameri- 
cans, we look into the future. Already four 
students have applied for admission this year 
for every one who came last year. 

This college is the hand of our Congrega- 
tional Zion stretched out to greet and bless 
our German-American citizens. Shall it be 
an emaciated hand bearing the unmistakable 
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Bargain Tables 


A bewildering assortment of Christmas 
Holiday Goods on the “ Bargain Table”’ 
plan at French’s, showing just at a glance 
what 25e., 50c.. 75c.. $1. $2, $3. and 
$5 will buy. For instance, one may see 
upon the 


FIVE DOLLAR TABLE 

A Worcester Vase, A Cut Glass Vase, 

A Doulton Vase, A Tea Bell, 

A Teplitz Vase, A Celery Tray, 

A Jardiniere, A Tea Caddy, 

An Ice Cream Set, 

and many equally dainty and useful articles 
suitable for Holiday Gifts. 


The Congregationalist 


marks of poverty ? Shall its teachers, who 
give themselves to this work, become disheart- 
ened for the want of the little help needed 
from every church to crown their work with 
success? Will not Congregational scholars, 
realizing their indebtedness to German 
scholarship, come generously to the aid of 
this worthy institution for the education 
of German youth in America? We depend 
on the churches. M. E, E. 


os 


What do we live for if not to make life 
less difficult to each other?— George Eliot. 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION.—The patient is required to 
diet. In building up and maintaining good health, 
milk is recognized as a valuable factor, but it is im- 
portant that it be absolutely pure and sterilized, 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream meets 
all requirements. Entirely wholesome. 
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Homely 
Faces 
Grow 
Beautiful 


“WRISLEY’S 
Cucumber Complexion Soap 


10 CENTS A CAKE 


Combines pure, sweet soap with cooling, beauti- 

fying CUCUMBER JUICE. Send 12 cts. stamps for 

full size cake by mail and test it for yourself. 
INSIST ON WRISLEY’S. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY 
R ict ao cored eel Perfumes CHICAGO 
ENS coe Coase sae 
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BOSTON’S POPULAR CHINA STORE, 


ABRAM FRENGH CO., 89-91-93 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


one! Chautatge nesK FRE “Sweet Home” Soap, fr : 


Most popULAR DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 5S Feer HIGH, 
Be FEET WIDE, 10/2 INCHES DEEP. THE LAUNDRY AND TOILET SOAPS, BORAXINE” AND 
ODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


bogs). gua” RECLINING fi 
M 
A (CyavTsu Rocker’ KE CHAIR. REE, 
BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


8 a Cy pra S  JEER E 

RA Cg pv TAUU4G yp HEMER FREE, 
5 Z CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 
FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 842 INCHES; WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 


wiTH A COMBINATION 


@ost, ------ $10.00} “You Get ALL FOR. $ 10.00° we wir 


ErmHER PREMIUM, wortH AT RETA, 


SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS? TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 


THE LARKIN Soap MFa.G: BuriAto,Ny. 


IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO QUR ORDER, 
See Congregationalst, Noy. lith and 22d, 


——____ 
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“SUN PASTE STUVE PULISH™ 
ZZ lly 7, 


Manufactured by Morst Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Po.isu.” 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. : 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
and all troubles of the feet. 
Warranted Hand- Made. 
Need no breaking in, and recom- 
4 mended by our best physicians. 
4] Send for pamphlet for ordering 
by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 C Beacon St., Boston. 


Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 
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Wonderful 
Cures__.& 


of Coughs, Colds and all kinds 
of Sore Throats and Lung 
Troubles are made every day 


- BY « 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It gives instant relief, and 
cures, permanently. the worst 
cases. Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLD BY THE BEST DRUGGISTS. 


Prices 35 cts. and 75 cts. a Bottle. 
Trial size 10c. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctor’s 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built w 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to di- 
sease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many.a fata] shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiiing water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chem- 

ists, London, England. 
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¢ Ata good restaurant 


ou often order those delicate dishes with de- 
icious sauces, which you do not have at home, 
But did it ever occur to you that with 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


as a stock or basis, you could have those very 
dishes made in your own kitchen? 


Miss Maria Parloa 


tells you how. 


100 of her recipes sent postpaid 
by Dauchy & Co., 27 Park 
Place, New York. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The subject of last Monday morning, Local 
Option by Wards in License Cities, called 
forth considerable interest and enthusiasm in 
view of the approaching election. The speak- 
ers from Cambridge who were announced to 
give addresses failing to appear, Rev. E. C. 
Webster of Neponset, as a pastor in one of 
the two wards in Boston which voted for no 
license last year, was asked to speak. He 
recognizes the diversity of opinion on this 
subject which we must meet honestly and 
squarely. An argument against no license is 
the difficulty under existing laws of exposing 
and prosecuting the illegal sale of liquor, 
while of those cases which are brought into 
the courts a large majority are appealed and 


‘finally escape with immunity under our pres- 


ent jury system. Mr. Webster pointed out 
the prevailing indifference in regard to the 
temperance question, instancing some statis- 
tics of the elections of 1892 and 1893 to prove 
the discouraging apathy. 

Rev. A. A. Berle of Brighton was asked to 
give his views of the subject, and stated at the 
outset that if his personal vote were to deter- 
mine the question of license or no license in 
Boston, he was not prepared to say what he 
would do. A visit to the Custom House, 
where he saw vast quantities of liquors stored, 
confirmed him in his doubt as regards the 
success of prohibition, with the new burden 
which would be laid on the police force, al- 
ready unable to cope with present problems. 
While such are the conditions in the city 
proper, it might be possible to enforce in the 
out-districts a no license law, as it is now en- 
forced in Cambridge and the Newtons. Mr. 
Berle said there are a large number of citi- 
zens who would be willing to clean out 
Brighton, but are not willing to settle the 
question in the city of Boston. This is proved 
by the fact that 600 men in Brighton last year 
did not vote at all on the temperance ques- 
tion. In order to get a bill affording oppor- 
tunities of voting by wards through the Legis- 
lature, it must be made to apply to the city of 
Boston, or to cities of over 200,000 or 300,000 
inhabitants; otherwise we should have the 
opposition of no license cities in other parts 
of the State, such as Cambridge, where there 
are certain wards which would vote for license. 

Rev. F. W. Merrick of Roxbury showed how 
unjust it is that Roxbury, withas large a pop- 
ulation as Quincy and a majority vote against 
license of 800 to 1,000, because it is not an 
independent city, cannot have its say in this 
matter. Mr. Merrick declared himself in 
favor of voting for prohibition in the city 
this year, whether it can be enforced or not. 
If it cannot, he believes it would help to 
bring about local option by wards. 
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Silver. 


For Christmas presents 


3 there is nothing more 
4 
(2 
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suitable. Articles in 


Meriden 


Britannia Co’s 


silver plate are especially adapted 
for gifts, as the quality is so well 
known. In design and finish, 
this celebrated plate equals the 
best solid silver. And it wears. 
On spoons, forks, etc., our trade mark is 


_*© 1847 Rogers Bros.’’ 

If you cannot procure these goods of 
your dealer, write us and we will give 
necessary information. 

Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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The Congregationalist 
“ Tell you Why 


my cloth skirts don’t wear out like 
yours?” I. pro- 
tect them from 
‘the weather” as 
_ wellas from wear 
‘ and tear, with the 
‘*Duxbak’’ 
Rainproof 


> a new brand 
Pa) 


A a 
of the e ” A 
6 Ss "Bias 
famous e” ® Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


Look for * S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 


Pe OY OS 
«“S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


ia 


— 


i 


The '‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest avz‘icating process, Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the .-‘einal writing. 

Requires no washine or cleaning, always ready, and will 


save its cost over and -<ain in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ,$3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


HOLIDAYS, 1894 


Diamonds 
and Diamond Jewelry 


Christmas 
Gold Jewelry, Novelties 
in latest designs 
Watches, in 
plain and ornamental 
told, 


Silver, 


Sterling Silver, Ivory and 
Ebony Toilet Articles 


Sterling Silver 
Desk Furniture 


Fancy 


China mounted 


in silver gilt ° 
Leather goods Articles 
with silver mounting and 
French Fans, 
in lace and feathers. China. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


Tr \ A.M. Eames & Co. 


ON MANUFACTURERS OF 


aeHo s 
2» Carriage 
INGHAM ul 
, 2 Wheels. 
S. BS: Light Wheels of Best Grades 
& a Specialt,. also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. 


897 


rh. R. 
WARREN'S 
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DISPLAY. 


Quotation Calendars, 

Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 

Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with or without 
Silver Trimmings, 

Gents’ Fine Pocket Books, Letter and Card 
Cases, 

Cigar and Cigarette Cases, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 

Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Dictionary Holders, Desk Blotters, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver, Pearl and Ebony Pen- 
holders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Waterman, Wirt, Horton and Queen Foun- 
tain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 

Dresden Ink Stands and Pen Trays, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes, Pen Cleaners and Pin 
Holders, 

Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand Blotters, Letter Openers, 

Address, Engagement, Shopping and Visit- 
ing Books, 

Whist Counters, Chips, Dominoes, Score 
Cards, 

Cribbage Boards, Playing Cards, 

Backgammon Boards, 

Kalamazoo and National Duplicate Whist, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ 


Fing Fashionable Statiouery. 
336 
WASHINGTON ST., 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 To 341 FourrH Avenue New York 
: I )) THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
ClO’ WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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Don’t neglect your children’s 
teeth. Care for them constantly. 
The best dentrifice is 


Rupifoam 
g ForTue TEETH 
Itis peerless for chil- 
dren. Its delicious 

flavor wins them. 
Wi It keeps the teeth 
white and strengthens the gums. 


eer 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Addrecs 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell Mass. 


Peter Mollers 
Norwegian Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER’S Cod Liver Oil, prepared by an improved 
process, which is the result of years of scientific in- 
vestigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 
because itis the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can 
be Continuously Administered without causing gas- 
tric disturbances. i 


Put up in flat, oval bottles, sealed 
and dated. For sale by all rightly-stocked druggists. 


J W.H. Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., Sole Agents. 
ee 


—. 


Ros Cup col a 
PS ea \is worth its weight in gold. 


sc aveEveR DE G5 I can use Ely’s Cream Balm 
with safety and it does all 
ethat is claimed for it.—B. 
iW. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm 1s quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. 


QUINA-LAROCHE, | 


(| 


, For 

% ENDORSED Stomach 

% bythe medical , affections, 
2 faculty of f \ Loss of Ap- 
» Paris. An Pap ~ petite,Mlen- 


tal Depres-‘ : 


” London 
Lancet. 


P cence. 


PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 


30 North William &t., N. Y. 


CHAPOTEAUT’S 


ORRHUOL,| 


THE CURATIVE ACTIVE PRINCIPLES 


EXTRACTED FROM COD LIVER OIL. 


NO TASTE OR SMELL. 
MORRHUOL is much more 


yrompt in its action than Cod Liver Oil 
in the treatment of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Pains in the Chest, 
Sore Throats, and Asthma. 


SOLD IN PHIALS OF 100 MORRHUOL PEARLS, EACH OF 


WHICH IS EQUAL TO A TEASPOONFUL OF OIL. 
CHAPOTEAUT, 8 rue Vivienne, Paris. 


EK. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 17, 
10 a.m. Topic, Clerical Idols. Speaker, Rev. W. A. 
Keese. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A.M. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2P. M. 


LAY COLLEGE, REVERE, winter examinations, Tues- 


| day, Dee. 18, beginning 9 A.M. Allare invited. 


Essex NORTH ASSOGIATION, Bradford, Dec. 18. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
ig represented in Massachusetts by THE MAsSSAOCHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. : 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
SEES 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
erogaHone House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
zelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 
sregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
@leveland office, Y, M. ©. A. Building, Donations may 
oe sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
4sTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. ~ 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Carrying 
yn the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) EH. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for ceetouarye work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph, D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
irer, Congregational House, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
[reasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
DO. D., Congregational Library. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
© Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
sjation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
zational House, Boston, REV. CHARLES B. RICE, Sec- 
cetary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, |Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S HRIEND SOOIETY, founded De- 
sember, 1827; enppels 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
3, §. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 


5. 


| ceading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 


necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
lothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines* soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MOKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

3ARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
3t., New York Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
‘mprove the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
aome and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and lafe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


For pains, aches or cuts, never fails, Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Refuse counterfeits; see our trademark. 


Kergp your blood pure and healthy and you will 
not have rheumatism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives 
the blood vitality and richness. 
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Saved His ae 


BY USING 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“When my adopt- 
ed son was seven 
years of age, he had 
as severe a cough 
as I ever knew any- 
one to suffer from. 
He coughed inces- 
santly, and spit up 
blood. I tried every- 
thing I could think 
of, but he constant- 
ly grew worse, and 

I feared the poor 
little fellow would surely die. At last, I 
gave him Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, being 
recommended to do so by the physician. 
This medicine gave the child speedy re- 
lief and effected a permanent cure.”— 
Mrs. M. E. Depart, Liberty, Texas. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
00000000000000000000000 
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.\\ SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


And ‘the most distressing forms of itching, 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and 
blood humors and points to a epee cure 
when all other remedies and the best physi- 
cians fail. CurrcuRA WORKS WONDERS, and 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humors are the most wonderful on record. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, RESOLVENT, 
$1; OINTMENT, 50c.; Soap, 25¢. PotTTER DRUG 
AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Props., Boston. 

“‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
k by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
\| New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
1 ferent in construction from all other 
1 devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAK DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥- 


rk 
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Drow iv 
POSTHON 


New Diuretic, Rembatiny 
Gluten Dyspepsia 7 


Pamphlet ang 


Unrivaied in Amfrica g 


Fasy, durable and 
Rare cua A radical 
cure effected. 


Tonic Cereal; 


Send for sealed catalogue. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS Cv., Masonic Temple, Chicago, ill. 
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EIGHTH 
Annual Issue 


NOW READY. 
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68 Pages. 

The Handbook for 1895 incorporates all the 
best. features of the seven previous annual 
editions and adds several new and valuable 
pages, notably Topics for Missionary Meet- 
ings, planned to cover a wide and interesting 
field of effort and divided into sub-topics that 
will be of great service in increasing the num- 
ber of participants in the meetings. con- 


densed information about the denomination— 
its history. principles, the leading events of 
the last 250 years and its attitude toward 
other branches of the church. 

So satisfactory was last year’s plan of sub- 
dividing the weekly topics for the prayer 
meetings that it has been followed again, and 
with greater care. 


Contents of 1895 Handbook. 


1. Daily Bible Readings. 

2. Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub=di- 
visions. 

3. Week of penyer Topics. 

4. Communion Topics. 

5. Missionary Meeting Topics. 

6. Sunday School Lessons. 

7. Y.P. S.C. E. Topics. 

8. Congregational Statistics. 

9. Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S.S. and Y. P. S. C. E. Statistics. 

. Our Benevolent Societies. 

Y.M.C. A. Statistics. 

. Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

. Calendar of Meetings for 1895. 

16. Missionary Statistics. 

. Creed of 1883. 

. The New Form of Admission. 

. Dates of Congregationalism. 

. Interesting Congregational Facts. 

21. For What Does Congregationalism Stand ? 

22. A Popular Catechism of Congregationalism. 

23. Popular Books.on Congregationalism. 


The Handbook Series. 

Issued quarterly, 15 cts. per year; 4 cts. per copy. 

Published in 1894: No. 1, Handbvok of 1894; No. 2, 
Forward Movements; No. 3, Organized Work for 
Men and Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

Series of 1895: No. 5, Handbook of 1895; No. 6, 
(ready April), Organized Work for Women and 
Girls; 7 and 8, to be announced. 


(GF 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
Order early and send cash with order. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


The Congregationalist’s 
ORIENTAL TOUR. 


Palestine and The Nile. 


? The proprietors of The Congregationalist have arranged for a comprehen- 
sive Tour of the Orient, which will offer unusual advantages to those who wish to 
make the trip under the most favorable circumstances. 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


(Editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist), 
Will accompany the party. The number will be limited and the membership will be 
under Dr. Dunning’s personal supervision. Applications for registration must be 
accompanied by a deposit of $50. It is expected that the list will be made up 
not later than Jan. 1, 1895. 


899 


Snap Shots in Camp No. 1. 


TOURISTS’ CAMP IN PALBSTINE. 


Date of Departure and Steamer. 
The party will sail from New York on the S. 8. Normannia, German Mediter- 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. Ample accommodations 
have been engaged upon this magnificent steamer. 


Route. 

A very full descriptive program of The Congregationalist’s Towr, practi- 
cally a guide-book of the trip, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps. Briefly the itinerary is this: Landing at Naples the party will pro- 
ceed to Rome, thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo. Following this, a 
three weeks’ trip on the Nile. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, where the 
Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. From Beirut 
will proceed by Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Rhodes, Corfu 
and The Pirzus, the seaport of Athens. The route will then be by a large 
steamer of the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople, thence via the Danube, 
Vienna, Paris, London and Southampton to New York. 


The Business Management 


Of the Tour has been placed in the hands of Messrs. Henry Gaze & SONS. 


Their most experienced conductors will accompany the party throughout the 
trip, and in Palestine the camping equipment will be unusually complete. 


sae The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston; 


Or the Business Managers 113 Broadway, New York. 


‘Henry Gaze & Sons,| 


of the Tour, 201 Washington St., Boston. 
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‘A Word to the Wise is ——' 
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A Lirtue Hisner in Price, BUT—' 


We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. ——a#_ 


25C. 
/ ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 
je 
FREE Pamphlets FREELY mailed 
to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO.’S 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


HEAD OFFICE, 61 Fifth Avenue, NEW. YORK, 
»/ NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 199 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


No. 1, FOR ADULTS, FIFTY CENTs. FOK. CLOTHES: 


No. 2, FOR BABIES, FIFTY CENTS. 
The Surest, Simplest, Safest Remedy on Earth, Rictcicadi mame so: 


No purgatives, no cathartics, no laxatives to destroy the stom- 
ach, but strengthening, upbuilding local nutrition. 
FIFTY CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


roop co, } Ol Fifth Ave., NEW YORK and 199 Tremont St., BOSTON, 


(> Pamphiets mailed free. 
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FLORIDA 


RAYMOND’S 


VACATION EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


At the-earnest solicitation of many persons who have traveled with us in former years across) the 
continent to California, Mexico and Alaska, or to the World’s Columbian Exposition, or through Europe by 


special train, we have perfected the most elaborate plans for 


A Scries of Delightful Florida Tours, 


WITH PROLONGED VISITS AT 


St. Auguetine, Tampa, and: Lake VYorth 


Also, Trips to Cuba by way of Florida. 


Parties will leave Boston, New Work and Philadelphia The Cuba Parties will sail from Port Tampa on the Olivette 


in January for Two Grand Tours, iucluding visits to St. Augustine, | or its mate, of the Ylant Steamship Line, and spend One Week in 
the Ocklawaha anu St. Jubn’s Rivers, Palatka, Ormond, Tampa, Winter | Havana. 


Park, Rockledge, and Lake Worth, with prolonged stays at the Hotel The Tickets permit the holders to prolong their stay in Florida, 
Ponce de Leon, the Tampa Bay Hotel, and the Hotel Royal Poinciana. | if desired, and to return North with any one of Five P ies under 

Special Trains of Elegant Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping and | SPecial Escort, or on Any Regular Train until May 31. 
Dining Cars will be employed for the rail journeys. ; (=~ Send for descriptive book. 


HOTEL PONCE DE LEON, ST. AUGUSTINE. 


We also take pleasure in making our Elevent Annual Announcement of 


TWO GRAND TOURS OF 75 DAYS 


THROUGH THE 


Southern States, Mexico and California. | 
19, and New York and Phiedciehis Peay Soe Ey A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. — F 


ary 19, 1895, for visits to the principal cities of ‘1ennessee, Alabama " 2 ~ cae . 2 
Lowisiaua, and Texas; an extended roubd vf travel through Mexico, Magnificent Trips Across the Continen€ in Special 
iy ihe ae a oe eee ee cane ao of Histoue las nae esto Pullman Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars, combining 
nterest (including the grand Scenic Points on the Mexican Rai way, . aoe \ = 

and the Tampico Division of the Mexican Central), and the OWE | ©Very Possible Comfort and Luxury. : 

OF MEXICO, where Seven Days will be passed; anda Sub- _ Parties will leave Boston for Los Angeles, San Diego, ete., going 
sequeut Trip through the must Delizitful Regions of the Pacific Coast via New Orleans January 8 and 293 and via Chicago and Kansas 
and homeward through Utah, Colorsao, and the Cafions, Gorges, and | City January 173 from New York and Philadelphia January 9, 
Passes of the Rocky Mountains. Each Journey to be made in a 2G, and 30. Each Trip will be made in a Special Train of Mag- 
Magnificent Special Train of Vestibuled Pullman Palace | nificent Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars. 


Sleeping Cars, with Dining Cars. 4 Z The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, and give the 
Parties will also :eave the East at the same time for the Mexico holders entire freedom on the Pacific Coast, with reduced rates at the 
Tour, omitting California. : 


leading hotels. The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
< ie oe — Train until June 30, 189, or with any one of Nine Returning 
Yours to Washington in January, February, Mareh, and April; to | Parties under Special Escort, wit) a Choice of Three Dit- 
the Sandwich Islands in March; and to Alaska in May and July. | ferent Routes. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. Additional Tours to California in February, March and April. : 


Yay Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


~ RAYITIOND & WHITCOLSIB, 


296 Washington St., Opp. School St., Boston. 31 East Fourteenth St., LincoIn Bldg., Union Sq., New York. | 
20 South Tenth St., Mutsc! Life Ins. Building, Philadelphia. | , 


OM EXICO. La | CALIFORNIA 


20 December 1894 


Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston Jan. 29 and Feb. 19 
at Two Grand Tours in 75 days through the Southern 
‘States. 


MEXICO +» 
CALIFORNIA 


in Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains of Sleep- 
ing, Dinin., and Composite Library-Observation Cars. 
. Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic ‘and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including the Wonderful Tampico Di- 
wision of the Mexican Central Railway, a Week 
in the City of Mexico, anda Four Days’ Trip 
over the Vera (Cruz Railway. 

In California, san Diego, Los Anzeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, ete., will by visited. 

The return tickets may be used from Calitornia on 
Any Regular Train until June 20, or with any ove 
of Rhine Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of three Different Routes. 


Tours to California, Mexico. omitting California, 
Florida and ¢ uba, and Florida only, the Sand- 
ee Islands, Washington, aud Lookout Moun- 

ain. 


{ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticuar tour desired. 


BRAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody. Goes With Phillips, 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 
Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana 
gery, insure a quick and pleasant trip Sleeping Car rate 
a Pct sp points from Ruston $8.00, from Chicago 

5.00. 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


G. RP. A., Chicago, Ill, 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By speciaily chartered steamer “ Friesland,’ Feb, 6, 
1895, visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Gra- 
nada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem, 
Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantivople, Athens, Rome. Only 
#525, hotels, excursions, fees, etc., included, Orzanized 
and accompanied by F. C. Clark, ex-U. S. Vice Consul at 
Jerusalem, and a staff of competent assistants. 

Thirty excursions to Europe. Ovean tickets by all 
lines. Send for Tourist Gazette. 

F, C. CLARK, Tourist Agt,11]1 B’way, N. Y., or E A. 
ADAMS, 115 state St., Agt., Boston. 

Official Ticket Agt. Pennsylvania, Erie R. R., ete. 


ON SALE AT 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 


[JFORNAS 3+ 


The Congregationalist 


With portrait and 
biographical note. 


| DR. STALKER’S 
Art of Hearing, 2.0 Vamsbie litte 


booklet. Pastors should distribute it freely. Its 
suggestions will make better listeners and more 
sympathetic congregations. 


4 cents each; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


EGYPT. PALESTINE, GREECE, 
TURKEY AND ITALY. 


_Two personally conducted parties will leave New 
York February 9th ana March 9:h, 1895 Send for 
program. E. M. JENKINS & Ci)., 273 Broad- 
way, cor. Chambers st., New Wvork. 


“CALIFORNIA an 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXOCU RSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. 
descriptive pampblet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 


. 


Send for 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the Kuropean plan, at moderate prices. Re 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun 
pee ees promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
baths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 


ee 


—— 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


993 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD.—That the well-earned reputation 
acquired by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
for the superiority of its personally conducted 
tours will be maintained by this season’s series of 
tours to Washington, Florida and California is be- 
yond doubt. The tour to Washington, D.C., leaving 
Boston via Fall River Line, at 6 Pp.mM., Wednesday, 
Dec. 26, offers so much in the way of recreation and 
sight-seeing that by participation in it the festivi- 
ties of the holiday season may be doubly enjoyed, 
This tour will cover a period of six days, and the 
rate, $28, includes, in addition to transportation, 
stateroom berth on steamer both ways, breakfast 
on steamer going, supper on steamer returning, 
transfer of baggage between Fal] River Line Pier and 
Jersey City in both directions, transfer at Washing- 
ton (between station and hotel in both directions), 
trip to Mount Vernon, dinner at Philadelphia going 
and returning, and board at Washington’s best 
hotels, from supper Dec. 27 until after breakfast 
the following Monday, Dec. 31; in fact, all ueces- 
sary expenses. Detailed information in regard to 
any of the tours will be furnished on application to 
J. P. McWilliams, YVourist Agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The Congregationalist” 


SERVICES 


These services have stood the test of use im 
the churches. During the past year over 
500,000 have been sold, and the demand for 
old and new numbers still continues. The 
first “series of twenty services, including 
services for special occasions, is complete 
and always in print—the second series is now 
being published. 

Bach service contains responsive Bible readings, 
chants, hymns with music printed in full, choir 
selections, ete. 


100 copies, 6Q cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


No, 2. Service for Forefathers’ Day. 
No. 3. A Service for Christmastide. 
No. 4. A Service for the New Year. 


No. 16. A National Service. 


No. 21. 2d Series. I Am. 
No. 22. 1 Am the Bread of Life. 
No. 23. 1 Am the Light of the World. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


ON ae PU ie Meee ar ret ey 
Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


An Evening in Hawaii.—Calcium Light Lecture 
up to date. Interesting and instructive A few more 
engagements,for January, February and March. Lantern 
outfit (new) ‘for sale. Address Rey. F. H. Palmer, 5@ 
Broomfield St., Beston, Mass. 

A Congregational Minister, of liberal education 
and of much experience as a pastor and preacher, would 
consider the offer of a position as assistant pastor, 
stated preacher, or missionary, in Boston or vicinity, 
usefulness being his chief object. Address F. F. E., 
at this office. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ¥.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. _100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for ORY and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and ea, Year commences 
Sept. fe, 894, Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 60th year begins Jan. 
3, 1895. Bestot homeinfiuences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E..Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information, 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mer., Boston, Mass. 
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Palestine in Pictures! 


I> See one of these Pictures as presented in our Oriental Tour Supplement of this week. &) 


The publishers of 7he Congregationalist, in view of the widespread interest excited in Bible 
lands among its constituency by Ze Congregationaiist’s Oriental Tour, starting February next, 
announced two weeks since the publication of a remarkable series of photographic reproductions 
of present day scenes in the Orient. One of these views is given in our ‘Oriental 
Tour’’ Supplement of this week. 


This work consists of 384 plates, 8 in.x 10 in., each one accompanied by admirably written descriptive text, the latter prepared and edited by Bishop John 
H. Vincent and James W. Lee, D.D. Bishop Vincent has made two extended tours in the East, while Dr. Lee, in company with an expert photographic artist, 
spent the spring and summer of 1894 in Palestine. All the pictures are therefore new and show the countty as it is. : 


The publishers of this paper are intimately acquainted with the ground thus covered by pencil and camera, and they do not hesitare to say that no 
series of views has ever been prepared approaching these for sympathetic appreciation of scene and circumstance, and for artistic skill in the selection of pic- 
turesque and unique points of view. The mechanical excellence of the series we can also vouch for. 


TWO FACTS.—Ist. As a result of only two announcements in the columns of this paper 
we have sold thousands of these Parts. 2d. Without exception all of our readers who have 
purchased the 1st Part write back enthusiastically and express their purpose to take the entire series. 


WE PUBLISH these views in Parts, every Friday. There are sixteen pictures in each Part, 
and the entire Series will be completed in twenty-four Parts. Part 3 will be issued 21 December- 


There is great advantage in this portable form for the pictures. We would not advise that the Series be permanently bound. In their present shape they 
are convenient for reference, can be easily handled, carried into the Sunday school class, or kept at one’s elbow for use at a moment’s notice. 


COST.—Price, 10 cents per Part ro Supscripers or THE CoNnGREGATIONALIST. Parts sent by 
mail, postpaid, or delivered at our office, 1 Somerset Street. Price to non-subscribers, 25 cents per 
Part. Remittances may be made in stamps or silver or by money order. A single Part, several 
Parts, or the whole Series may be ordered at one time. If the latter the Parts will be sent weekly as 
issued. pa@=Cash must accompany every order. Write order for “ Footsteps” on separate sheet of paper.2a 


Earthly Footsteps of the Man of Galilee and the Journeys of His Apostles is the title of 
this Series of photographic views, each accompanied by suitable descriptive text. It covers pictorially 
and in chronological order the localities associated with events in the life of Christ and His apostles. 


By a remarkable coincidence—and this fact induced us to undertake the enterprise—it depicts the exact route of our Oriental Tour, in which the readers 
of the paper are so much interested and which they will follow for the next few months through the regular letters of our editor-in-chief, Dr. Dunning, and 
also in many cases by private correspondence from personal friends. 


WE SUGGEST that you send for our descriptive illustrated Itinerary of Zhe Congre- 
gationalist’s Oriental Tour (it costs 10 cents). With this in hand you will be able to follow, by the 
help of cur Pzctures in Palestine, almost every step of the party’s journey. 


FOOTSTEPS. Part 2. FOOTSTEPS. Part 3. FOOTSTEPS. Part 4. 
Published 14 December. Published 21 December. Published 28 December. 
No. 1. Flowers of Palestine. ¢ No. 1. Cairo from Citadel. No. 1. Mummies of Priests. — 
No. 2. Interior, Church of Nativity. No. 2. Nilometer. No.2. Hallet hovel ee 
s iA No. 3. Profile of Rameses If. 

No. 3. Altar in Church of Nativity. No. 3. Island of Rhoda. No. 4. Tomb of the Caliphs. 

No. 4, Entrance to Grotto, Church of Nativity. No. 4. Drawing Water. No. 5. Tomb of Sultan Barkuk. - 
No. 5. Place of Birth, Church of Nativity. No. 5. Grain Boats on the Nile. No. 6 Tomb of the Mamelukes. 

No. 6. Mosque of Omar from the South. No. 6. Approach to Nile Bridge. No. 7. Tomb of Kait Bey. 

No. 7. Road to Bethlehem. No. 7. Road to Pyramids. No. 8. Coptic Church. 

No, 8. Tomb of Rachel. No. 8. Sphinx. INO; 0-8 Mosqge al Calder , 

No. 9. Pools of Solomong No. 9. Entrance to Temple of Sphinx. ae ca be ean ie hae Cee 

No.10. Entrance to Garden of Virgin. No.10. Temple of Sphinx. No. 12. Barracks Citacel. 

No. 11. Tree of the Virgin. No.11. Pyramids. No.13. Castle Babylon. 

No. 12. Coffee House near Virgin’s Fountain. No. 12. King’s Chamber. No. 14, Waiting Procession in the Festival of the 
No. 13. Heliopolis and Obelisk. No. 13. Site of Memphis. Mahb’mal. : 

No. 14. A Threshing Scene at Heliopolis. No. 14. Statue of Rameses Second. No. 15. mtanelDe, Procession in the Festival of the 
“No. 15. Drawine, water on Nite by Bedouin. No.15. Garden of Museum. | No. 16. ericson inv bhebmeatimalen tne 
No.16, The Virgin’s Fountain. No. 16. Upper Garden of Museum. Mah’mal. : 

_ Price l0 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. | Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES—“ EARTHLY FOOTSTEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTURES WITH DESCRIP- 
TIVE TEXT. PUBLISHED IN PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE, TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART, POSTPAID; TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS PER PART. ONE PART OR THE 
SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. ISSUED WEEKLY ON FRIDAY. THE SERIES COMPLETE IN 24 PARTS. 
ITINERARY OF OUR ORIENTAL TOUR, 10 CENTS. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


20 December 1894 


Church Equipment. 


ERA, AND ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 
1) oe asec eee eee oe eee, 
| FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 


In connection with our @ 


5 r) 

wholesale business, we 8 

are accustomed to sell 9 
CHURCH 3 

») 

e) 

ae) 

CARPETS © 

Q 

b at manufacturers’ prices. 2 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., : 
eo Wholesale and Retail CARPETS fe) 
and UPHOLSTERY, 2 

4 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. } 
e@ Correspondence Solicited. © 
S0.0.00,0,0.0.0,0.0,0.0.0.7.0.° 00008886 


.A.B. & E.L.SHAW. 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nae.. 
catalogue. 


REFLECTORS 


ee invention for 
ieialle, CRUTCHES gexcesaos 


etc, Satisfaction % 
* guaranteed, Catalogue 

and price list free. UA bd 
BAILEY REFLECTOR OO. e& 
nus, 708 Pom® Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


0. 
est hat ~ 


Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


Best Ingot Copper and E. Inds 
Tin only, and so warranted, Best 
Hangings and Workmanship ip 
the Country. Highest Award a_ 
World’s Fair and Gold WY 2dal m& 
Mid- Winter Fair. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
E W. Vanduzen Co., - Cincinnati, Obie 


__ _ “= <= ee eee 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4226 
HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 4 LIS 
c CS SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, eet 
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WANTED, for a young mulatto woman, a situa- 
tion in the country to do general housework, in a family 
where she can bring her baby, the child’s board to be 
considered a partof her wages Sheisa good Jaundress, 
and is teachable. A home and good influences are 
greatly desired for her. References are requested, and 
full particulars will be given upon application by letter 
to Mrs. Margaret Deland, 76 Mt. Vernon St , Boston. 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD=- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 


CATIONALIST. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


‘sWould it not be well for the American Missionary Association to give some 
attention in its educational work to Industrial Training ?”’ . 

Among the educational institutions of the American Missionary Association in which in- 
dustrial training is given are those at Talladega, Ala.; Tougaloo, Miss.; New Orleans, La.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Austin, Tex.; Memphis, Tenn.; Selma, Ala.; McIntosh, Ga.; Orange 
Park, Fla.; Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Santee, Neb., with pupils numbering in the aggregate 


FORTY THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ONE STUDENTS. 


All these schools give industrial training of an extended and varied character. They have 


shops and appliances for teaching the different trades. They have teachers and departments 
devoted to training in housekeeping, cooking and nursing. Some of them have large farms for 
systematic training in all kinds of farm administration and work. 

The constituency of the American Missionary Association cannot overestimate the efficiency 
and value of the industrial departments in its various schools: The work done in these schools 
covers, among others, the following lines of training: 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Agriculture, Tinning, Painting and Varnishing, 
Horticulture, Carpentering, Typesetting and Presswork, 
Stock-raising and Improving, Wagon Making, : Masonry, 
Butchering and Marketing, Cabinetmaking, Shoemaking, 
Blacksmithing, Wood Carving, Tailoring. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Housekeeping, Laundry Work, Sewing and Darning, Dressmaking, 
Cooking, Kitchen Gardening, Millinery, Nursing and Hygiene. 


‘‘Should not the American Missionary Association reach the immense negro 
population of the rural districts and plantations as well as that of the cities and 
towns ?”’ | 


Some of the important schools of the A. M. A. are situated on plantations in the very heart_of 
the black belt, and have long been a powerful feature in the elevation of the plantation negroes. 

Other schools are in small towns and villages. Others still are in large cities, and reach 
the crowded populations at these centers: and also gather from village and plantation hundreds 
of the brightest students, as plantation schools cannot do. But ttey all receive pupils drawn 
largely from the country. Very many of the students come directly from the plantations. 
Great numbers of the students, trained in these various academies, normal schools and colleges 
as school teachers, are at work all over the South, in country schools as well as in towns. If 
an impression has been conveyed that because a normal school or college is located in a town 
or city it does not reach the people of the rural regions and plantations, it is a mistaken im- 
pression. Through its schools, churches and missions the American Missionary Association is 
engaged more efficiently in elevating the colored people of the South than would be possible 
with a multitude of little schools placed directly on farms and plantations. 


‘‘Why does not the American Missionary Association push its Church Work? ”’ 

Our church work has necessarily been of slow growth. Churches might have been multi- 
plied had we thought it best to lower the standard, but we have believed that our churches 
should mean new ideas of virtue and intelligent worship. The time has now come when our 
church work can be greatly enlarged. It is pushed with all possible vigor consistent with the 
limited support furnished by contributing churches. There are significant movements in Georgia. 
the Carolinas and Alabama, as well as in the Southern mountains, towards our free church system, 

The Association will meet the calls upon it for leadership and aid as fast as its supporters 
will authorize aid and fellowship. 


‘‘Why does the American Missionary Association work so much for the negroes, 
neglecting other peoples in similar conditions and needs? ”’ . 

- There is no such neglect. .The great work developed among the mountain people of the 
South during the last fifteen years, under the direction and care of the American Missionary 
Association, is a most encouraging feature of its work. The mountaineers have felt the upiift- 
ing influence of this work, and the results already obtained are most remarkable. , 

Indian schools, churches and missions have also been established and developed by the 
Association as rapidly as funds from the contributing churches will permit. 

Chinese, Japanese and far-away Alaskans are also sharing the blessings of Christian privi- 
‘lege distributed through the A. M. A. The fragments, or representatives, from many other 
races are comprehended within the vast missionary activities of the Association. 

Why not give adequate support to these missionary workers? They are suffering. mine 
work is suffering. Any help now is a very present help in time of need. 
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WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 

our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 

connection with one subscription to the Congrega- 

tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 

One old subscription and one new subscription, $5.00. 

Club of five, one at least being a new subscription, $10.00. 
We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. (yor ion. 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


*% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. '& 


Eighth Annual Issue for 1895. 
Daily Readings, Prayer Meeting 
Topics, the most valuable features 
of last year, and many additions, 
li which make it more useful than 
I! ever before. The general testi- 
mony, ‘ Best prayer meeting top- 
ics you have ever issued.” OR- 
DER NOW. 

100 copies, $1.25, postpaid ; 50 
copies, 75cents; 4 cents per copy. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
4 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 2, of 1st Series, Forefathers’ Day Service. 
No. 16, National Service. No. 3, Christmas. No. 4. 
New Year. No. 21 of 2d Series, ‘I Am.’’ No. 22, 
«| Am the Bread of Life.’’ No. 23, ‘‘I Am the 
Light of the World.’’ Eleven other eventide serv- 
ices ready. 


OYOUS as is the season the tokens of 
which are about us on every hand, 
and full of cheer and hope as all our 

church and family celebrations ought to be, 
it must not be forgotten that to many a 
one these recurring anniversaries accentu- 
ate a sorrow which they long have carried 
with them, or bring into plainer sight re- 
cent bereavement and trouble. Said one 
such person in our hearing the other day, 
“Tam always glad when Thanksgiving and 
Christmas are over.’’ They who have re- 
gard for such lonely hearts, and at this 
time minister unto them in special ways, 
will find an intenser pleasure imparted to 
their own merry-making, while an obliga- 
tion also rests on those to whom the day 
is naturally a sad one to enter as far as 
possible into the happiness of others, If 
Christmas means anything its message of 
joy and peace should fall most comfort- 
ingly on darkened homes and stricken lives, 
for the Son of God was manifested that He 
might sweeten earth’s bitterest cup and 
destroy all our fear and doubt. 


We consider ourselves fortunate in being 
able to publish in this Christmas number a 
report of Principal Fairbairn’s recent utter- 
ances at Mansfield College on the Personal- 
ity of Jesus. This series of sermons, as our 
correspondent intimates, has attracted large 
audiences and puts under obligation to their 
author all Christians who thereby gain a 
clearer conception of the person of their 
peerless Master. Though the general sub- 
ject is one which Dr. Fairbairn has treated 
with considerable fullness in his books and 
lectures, the presentation of it on these re- 
cent Sundays at Oxford has been so fresh 
and forceful that it goes home with new 
meaning and power to every reverent heart. 


“Let us give a testimonial to Dr. Park- 
hurst,”? said the decent people of New 
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the recent election. ‘‘ What 
shall it be?”? ‘+A statue,” said one. ‘* An 
elegant home,” said another. ‘‘ Let us con- 
sult Dr. Parkhurst,’’ said the saner ones. 
So a letter, signed by Bishop Potter, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Mayor-elect Strong and 
many others of like caliber was sent to 
the hero of the hour. He has replied 
modestly, declining to accept the credit 
given to him, but suggesting that if they 
insist on doing something ‘‘ no action would 
seem so apposite’? as that which would 
‘¢Jook in the direction of helping to establish 
and perpetuate the municipal results already 
secured.’’ To attain this end he suggests 
that the sentiment of generosity felt for 
him be transferred to the City Vigilance 
League in which he is so deeply interested. 
It needs a local habitation and increased 
financial and moral support. This disin- 
terested and profoundly earnest response of 
Dr. Parkhurst has had its effect, and a gen- 
eral appeal to the citizens of New York has 
been sent out urging them to give to the 
league that which they felt like giving to 
Dr. Parkhurst. More than $4,000 have been 
given already. 


York after 


Inthe election of Dr. Alexander McKen- 
zie to the Bartlet professorship of sacred 
rhetoric in Andover Seminary, the trustees 
of that institution have made a choice which 
will delight all its friends. With Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie in that important chair, Andover 
would quickly take on new vigor and pres- 
tige. While he has not as yet accepted the 
offer, he has decided to give a course of 
lectures, the work of lecturing to the stu- 
dents continuing through the next three 
months, Dr. Quint, who bas temporarily 
tilled the position,.has completed a full year 
of service and has been very popular with 
the students. 


The German is seldom demonstrative, and 
least of all in the outward manifestations of 
his religion. His. church is so much a 
branch of his government that he does not 
feel the responsibility for its methods and 
manifestations which an Amevican or Eng- 
lishman would. Two recent incidents show, 
however, that there is a genuine interest 
in the church, even in bureau-ridden and 
phlegmatic Germany. Oneis the dedication 
of a church for members of the Prussian 
State Church in Paris, and the other the 
widespread and enthusiastic celevration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, The his 
tory of the Thirty Years’ War is written 
deep upon the German heart and life, and 
the Protestant majority of the empire can- 
not' forget that, when the plan for the ex- 
termination of their faith seemed almost on 
the eve of accomplishment, the coming of 
the ‘‘Snow King”? turned the tide of fortune 
and made the modern life of Germany possi- 
ble. It is not often in the story of the 
world that:a man of another race and 
nation becomes so thoroughly a national 
hero as Gustavus Adolphus has become for 
the Protestants of Germany. 


Number 51 


An intimate friend of the deceased com- 
poser Rubinstein says of him, ‘* When in 
good humor Rubinstein was the most ge- 
nial, good-natured, big-hearted fellow to be 
imagined, but when in a bad humor—thank 
Heaven that was seldom!—he was a fiend.” 
The world is very ready to pardon lapses of 
temper to its geniuses, but it is questionable 
whether geniuses ought toask special allow- 
ances from the world. , Certainly we do not 
advise any of our readers to argue from 
the irritability of an ill-governed temper to 
the possession of genius. Rubinstein would 
have been a greater man if he had been less 
irritable and morose. And, if bad temper 
takes something from genius, how much 
more in proportion must it take from medi- 
ocrity? To be a great man is beyond the 
reach of most of us. To be an even- 
tempered, self-controlled man is within 
the power of all, And it is better to be 
lovable than to be great. 
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BIBLE LANDS AND BIBLE TRUTH. 


Every subscriber to The Congregationalist 
receives with this issue a supplement con- 
taining a map in colors on which is marked 
the intended route of The Congregational- 
ist’s party in their visit next spring to the 
lands of the Bible. Travelers in these 
countries have often expressed their sur- 
prised satisiaction at the vividness given 
to many scenes described in the Bible and 
the new impressiveness to its teachings by 
bebolding these scenes and dweliing in the 
midst of the surroundings in which these 
teachings were first uttered. It is our pur- 
pose to give to ourreaders as far as possible, 
by means of map and pictures and descrip- 
tions by an eyewitness, the added vividness 
and impressiveness which Christian travel- 
ers to Bible lands have so higbly prized. 

We intend to make this work an impor- 
tant feature of the paper for the coming 
year. We hope to awaken in bomes and 
Sunday schvols and congregations new in- 
terest in the study of the Bible and a pro- 
founder sense of its meanings and of its 
personal message to every one, We seek to 
bring our readers into closer relations with 
our Lord by placing before them the paths 
along which He walked and the scenes on 
which His eyes rested, in the midst of which 
His nation was for many cen urijes prepar- 
ing for Wis coming. This map will belp to 
fix the localities in mind. Our serial— 
Palestine in Pictures—will from week to 
week direct attention to places of special 
interest, and the letters which are to begin 
next spring will, we trust, give some new 
sense of the reality of those places and 
scenes to those who look on them through 
the eyes of their friends. 

[f our readers will look at the road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem as shown in our 
Supplement, and will then follow with 
their eyes the red lines on the map, passing 
through places to be illustrated by 384 simi- 
lar pictures, they will, we are confident, 
appreciate the opportunity we seek to put 
before them of intelligently accompanying 
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our party in spirit and imagination through 
its four months’ journey along the ways 
which are to all followers of Christ the 
most interesting in this world, and we trust 
they may all come to its close with mem- 
ories and impressions which will give added 
value to life here and hereafter. 


ITS DEEPEST MEANING. 


The deepest significance of Christmas lies 
in the fact that Christ came of His own free 
choice tolive the life of men. The Father’s 
sending was coincident with His own pur- 
pose of self-sacrifice. Forus Christmas is a 
beginning because through birth He first 
appears within our range of sight and 
knowledge; but for Him it was only the be- 
ginning of a stage of progress in the fulfill- 
ment of alifelong plan. His coming is like 
our first meeting with a friend, whose value 
to us, after all, depends on what he was 
before we met. It is this which makes 
Christ’s life so different from the lives of 
other men. This consciousness of yester- 
day and assurance of tomorrow gave Him 
a different horizon and a different sense of 
value, We notice with surprise that He 
does not see or judge as other men, and we 
come to recognize in Him, as nowhere else 
on earth, the power of an endless life. His 
experience in this world was not an isolated 
fact or a separated. work—it was part and 
parcel of the divine purpose for all ages and 
all worlds. He isthe same inall conditions 
—yesterday, today and forever. 

Something of this thought of the dignity 
and continuity of life should come to us 
also in the Advent season. We are drawn 
into the current of Christ’s life as the river 
draws the springs and streams along its 
course. If birth for us was a beginning, in 
a sense in which it could not be for Him, 
our lives, merged in His life, become sharers 
in His purpose and His destiny. What to 
Him was the assurance of knowledge be- 
longs to us also as the assurance of faith. 
We can be patient, because we know that 
we remain while trials pass. We can enjoy 
without undue elation, for we know that 
earth goes by and better things remain. 
We too, like Christ, have attained to a wide 
horizon and clear vision of the relative im- 
portance of the gifts of earth. .Like Him 
our thoughts are colored and our purposes 
confirmed by the power of an endless life. 


ENGLISH RURAL POLITICS. 


Ten thousand parish councils and six 
hundred and fifty rural municipalities un- 
der district councils. came into being in 
England last week as the result of the 
parish and district councils act which the 
Liberal government carried through Parlia- 
ment in the session of 1893 and 1894, This 
is the outcome of a century and a. half of 
agitation in and out of Parliament. By it 
for the first time in England it is conceded 
by law that one man is as good as another 
at all municipal elections. The history of 
this remarkable movement toward popular 
government cannot fail to be of great inter- 
est to Americans, for it has accomplished 
for England in a measure what was indi- 
rectly sought through our War for Inde- 
pendence. 

The agitation in favor of the series of 
reforms of which the parish councils act is 
the latest dates farther back than the Amer- 
ican Revolution. At that time the land- 
lords dominated everything. They were in 
full possession, of course, of the House of 
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Lords, and they nominated and appointed 
so many of the members of the House of 
Commons that for all practical purposes it 
was as much a landlords’ assembly as the 
upper chamber. In both all legislation was 
conceived entirely in the interest of the 
landlords. In the country, in local affairs, 
the condition of things was little better. 
In those towns and cities where the great 
landlords were not absolutely in control 
the management of affairs was in the hands 
of small, interested cliques, who so inter- 
preted the ancient charters as to permit of 
their taxing their fellow-townsmen without 
allowing them any voice or share in the 
expenditure of the municipal revenues. 

In the counties no one disputed the land- 
lords’ power. All local government was in 
the hands of the magistrates. They were 
appointed by the lord chancellor, and the 
law was such that none but a landowner 
could be of the magistracy. Matters stood 
thus as regards local government in the 
counties until as recently as 1888. The first 
change of any kind came in 1832, when 
after seventy years of agitation, and after 
a crisis when England was on the verge of 
revolution, the House of Commons was so 
reformed that the landlords lost much of 
their political power, and the balance of 
power was placed with the well-to do mid- 
dle classes in the large towns, though the 
landlords were still able so to use the votes 
of their tenantry as to give them command- 
ing influence in the parliamentary elections 
in the rural districts. 

The middle classes at once began to re- 
form municipal administration. By an act 
of Parliament, passed in 1835, the old char- 
ters were either remodeled or swept away, 
and ever since then the representative prin- 
ciple has held good in local government in 
the towns and cities. All taxpayers were 
allowed to vote at the municipal contests. 
For many years thereafter, however, thous- 
ands of men who voted at the municipal 
elections did not vote for members of Par- 
liament, simply because they did not occupy 
houses of sufficient value to entitle them to 
have their names on the Parliamentary regis- 
ter. But in 1867 the Parliamentary vote 
was given to all men living in large towns 
and occupying houses or rooms on which 
taxes for the relief of the poor were paid. 
Since about 1869 women householders have 
had the right to vote at municipal elections. 

But the laboring people in the rural dis- 
tricts still remained in exactly the same posi- 
tion as they were at the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution The voting was exclusively 
in the hands of the landlords and large ten- 
ant farmers, All that the laboring people 
could do at Parliamentary elections was to 
get what share they could of the free beer 
that was offered and wear election badges. 
Nor had they, or the tenant farmers either, 
any voice in the local government, for the 
squires were as dominant and as exclusive 
as ever, and managed county politics in the 
same aristocratic spirit as they did in the 
days of the early Géorges. All the county 


_ patronage was at their disposal, and the 


lawyers who were their relatives and friends 
got all the fat offices in the shire halls, 
while the superintendencies of county jails 
and county police forces went to the younger 
and needy sons of families of landed estate, 
who had received their training as officers 
of the army or the navy. County govern- 
ment was by the landed aristocracy and 
generally in their interest. 

But for more than sixty years the changes 
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have progressed which first in 1832 threat- 
ened the position of the landed aristocracy 
in regard to county government. In 1867a 
great advance was made when the working 
classes in the towns received the Parliament 
franchise. In 1884 a not lessimportant step 
was taken, when the laboring men in the 
rural communities were enfranchised. At 
the two elections which followed this last 
reform both the Liberals and the Tories 
promised a reform of county government. 
In 1886 the Tories were successful and went 
back to Westminster with a Parliamentary 
majority of more than one hundred. After 
they had passed several acts for Ireland, the 
Tory government turned to the business of 
setting up representative local institutions 
in the English counties. Parliament de- 
voted nearly thé whole of the session of 
1888 to this work and the outcome was a 
radical measure which disestablished the 
landowners at the shire halls and placed 
these ancient establishments, and all the 
administrative duties pertaining to the 
county, in the hands of popularly elected 
councils for which men and women house- 
holders vote, 

So far as the county is concerned, the dis- 
establishment of the squires was surpris- 
ingly complete, but this measure of 1888 
was applicable only to the larger affairs of 
the county asa whole. Inthe parishes the 
squire was left pretty much where he was, 
and in the enjoyment of large powers. 
Some of these he held along with the Church 
of England parson and the large farmers. 

Under the district and parish councils 
act, however, all this was changed, and 
now in every local election the laborer has 
a vote. The squire, the parson, the village 
doctor and the large farmer have votes also, 
but only one vote each; and the laborer is 
now just as eligible for membership in the 
county council,.the district council, the 
school board or the village council as any 
of those who, in phraseology of English 
village life, are described as ‘‘ his betters,”’ 
and who, prior to the Acts of Parliament of 
1888 and 1894, monopolized all local politi- 
cal activity. 

This great political movement which has 
been lifting the laborer to a position of 
power in government may be traced back 
as far as 1745. It has never been long at 
rest, though at times its progress has been 
so slow as to be hardly perceptible. Life 
in the country in England now no longer 
involves any political disability to the poor 
man. He has ceased to be of no account in 
local politics. He has taken his place in 
the procession to the ballot box to vote for 
parish, district and county councils, and he 
may, if he chooses, do just as much voting 
as any other citizen. The results of this 
movement which now, so far as popularizing 
the electoral franchise is concerned, has 
come to its end, cannot fail to have great 
influence on the social and intellectual life 
of the common people of England; and all 
those who welcome the evolution of popular 
government through the diffusion of popu- 
lar intelligence and the placing of political 
responsibility upon all the people will re- 
gard the further effects of this movement in 
England with sympathetic interest. 
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If any are disposed to think of this republic 
as venerable they will be surprised to learn 
that there are still twelve persons whoreceive 
pensions from the government on account of 
service in the War of the Revolution. Nine 
of them are widows and three are daughters 
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of soldiers of that war. There are 969,544 pen- 
sioners of the War of the Rebellion. 


CHRISTMAS AS AN ANSWER TO 
PRAYER, 

The fact that the birth of our Lord was 
an answer to prayer often is overlooked, 
For centuries, however, devout Jews had 
been imploring Jehovah to send them a 
Messiah. They rested their faith on the 
divine promises. They realized their bitter 
and increasing need of a Redeemer. They 
feared the utter demoralization of their 
people under the stern oppression of 
the Romans. That they looked for and 
doubtless prayed for a temporal deliverer, 
some irresistible conqueror, is not wholly 
surprising in view of their history and 
circumstances. With whatever motives 
offered and in spite of no matter how 
great misconceptions there can be no ques- 
tion of the sincerity of their petitions. 

That the divine answer to their prayers 
was not what they expected does not alter 
the fact that the birth of our Lord was this 
answer. God loves to hear prayer, and there 
must be something in the very ignorance 
and error of those who pray for what would 
do them more harm than good which 
touches the wise and tender heart of our 
Heavenly Father deeply and would impel 
Him, did He need prompting, to bestow 
that which He sees to be required. The 
birth of the Christ meant for the Jews, al- 
though few of them appreciated it, the 
real, the best, the only fitting answer to 
their prayers. 

Christmas still comes as an answer to 
prayer. We ask God daily for pardon, 
help, and peace, for His watchful care, for 
such opportunities as may be best for us. 
Our needs are manifold, and we tell Him of 
them. Christmas, rightly understood, is 
His answer. Its recurrence is the assurance 
that He has heard us. It reminds us of 
what He has done for the world through 
nineteen centuries and of what He has done 
for ourselves during our own lives, It re- 
minds us that His love never fails, that His 
care never relaxes, that His arm never 
weakens, and that whatever is best for us 
He stands ready to grant. 


—— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Boston elected a Republican mayor last 
week, voted ‘‘license’’— majority over 
eleven thousand—rejected the aldermanic 
candidate indorsed by the Evangelical Al- 
liance, and elected members of the School 
Board who fairly represent the various 
religious and political constituencies of 
the city. The net result of the elections 
throughout the State is not calculated to 
give much comfort to those who have en- 
deavored to draw hard and fast religious 
and racial lines. In 1892 twenty cities of 
the State voted for ‘‘no license,’ in 1893 
only twelve, and the record for this year is 
also twelve, the gain of the newly incor- 
porated city—Beverly—Haverhill and Med- 
ford being offset by the loss of Salem, Pitts- 
field and Lynn. Nor is an analysis of the 
number of votes cast: any more favorable to 
the ‘tno license’’ cause. Of the twelve 
cities voting ‘‘no license’’ this year, eight 
are so situated that Boston serves as a 
safety-valve, and these are the only cities 
which year by year unswervingly hold to 
the ‘tno license’”’ policy. In view of these 
facts there cannot be said to be much 
cause for thinking that the amount of 
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liquor consumed in the State is as much 
less relatively as the area of nominal prohi- 
bition would seem to indicate. 


The passage by the House of the bill per- 
mitting railroads to pool their issues and 
interests, under conditions and by methods 
that must be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, indicates that there 
is disposition among legislators to conserve 
the interests of investors and owners of rail- 
way property as well as to guard the inter- 
ests of producers and consumers, all of 
whom unquestionably have equal rights. 
Senator Morrill of Vermont, in reporting for 
the committee to which some of Senator 
Peffer’s vagaries—in the form of financial 
bills—had been referred and rejected, made 
a speech so full of vigorous sense and pun- 
gent satire that it is difficult to realize that 
the speaker is nearly eighty-five years old, 
and that he began his congressional career 
as far back as 1855. The Senate’s vote 
against the proposition to resort toa cloture 
rule, and its rejection of the scheme to re- 
adjust the duty on sugar, show that the 
grip of Senator Gorman is still strong 
enough upon the Democratic party to pre- 
vent legislation hostile to the interests 
which he especially champions. But it is 
not pleasant to see the Republican and Pop- 
ulist votes aiding in this protection. The 
hearings on the plan of currency and bank- 
ing reform fathered by Secretary Carlisle 
have continued, with valuable educational 
results at least. The comments of practi- 
cal business men and bankers have not been 
very favorable, but the committee, by a 
close vote _* nine to eight, has decided 
to report the bill—but not indorse—and 
there is apparent a determination of the 
administration to force the bill through 
the House, be it faulty or not, trusting to 
the Senate to give it the careful considera- 
tion it deserves. No more far-reaching, 
vital question will be discussed by this Con- 
gress, There is need of prompt but not 
slip shod or dangerous legislation. An 
effort to prevent the enforcement of the 
income tax law, by striking out the amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill which pro- 
vided for the expense of collecting the tax, 
failed in the House, the majority of the 
Democratic majority standing by their ac- 
tion at the last session. 


The decision of the national Supreme 
Court to which we referred briefly last 
week not only deals a stout blow at an 
industry which has foisted much oleomar- 
garine upon a public that has thought it 
was getting and paying for butter, but it 
probably has re-established the right of a 
State to control the sale of liquor within its 
borders, even though the liquor be bought 
in other States and brought in in ‘original 
packages.” Itis significant that the three 


“adverse votes against the decision, which so 


resolutely affirms State rights, were given 
by judges who in politics are Democrats. 
Mr. Debs has been found guilty of contempt 
of court and sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment by Judge Woods of the United 
States Circuit Court. Other labor leaders 
of lesser note charged with the same offense, 
viz., contempt of an injunction issued by 
Judges Woods and Grosscup last July, when 
the labor war was at its worst, received a 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment. 
Too often in the past leaders of unlawful 
attempts to cripple or coerce capital have 
gone unpunished. Jf one doubts this let 
him read the paper on Mobs and Lynching, 
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by George C. Holt, read at the last meeting 
of the American Social Science Association. 
Prosecuting officials and judges dependent 
upon the suffrages of the people have shown 
lamentable cowardice in pressing for the 
conviction of offenders. Federal judges 
and attorneys, obviously, can rise above 
such considerations. That Mr. Debs was 
responsible for vast inconvenience, suffer- 
ing and financial loss is scarcely questioned, 
and the public will not regret that he and 
his associates have been dealt with sum- 
marily, providing it can be assured that the 
weapon and method employed to bring 
about their punishment can be defended or 
resorted to with safety. The vital question 
involved in this case is the jurisdiction of 
a court of equity and its right under the 
constitution to try and punish for contempt. 
Recent decisions of courts in Louisiana and 
Massachusetts have gone far toward restrict- 
ing organized labor in its interference with 
non-union laborers seeking to fill places 
left vacant by striking trades- unionists. 


The Federation of Labor, in session in 
Denver, Col., has been the scene of stormy 
contests involving personal reputations 
and questions of future policy, Though 
failing to secure re-election, President 
Gompers’s policy during the past year 
has been approved. The influence of en- 
vironment may have had something to do 
with the introduction of resolutions in- 
dorsing free coinage of silver at a ratio of 
sixteen to one. The debate on the resolu- 
tion committing the trades unions to a pol- 
icy of creating a new political party was a 
fierce one, testing fairly the relative strength 
of the conservative and radical wings. The 
conservatives finally won by a vote of 1,173 
to 735. Indianapolis supplants New York 
as the headquarters. John Burns’s com- 
plete, frank opinion of what he has seen 
and heard has not been uttered as yet, but 
he has said that there is too much jealousy 
within the ranks and too much public crit- 
icism of the labor leaders. He evidently 
realizes that what organized labor most 
needs in this country is genuine, honest 
manhood to guide it. Given that even, and 
it is an open question whether the trades 
union movement ever can win in this coun- 
try the same relative position that it has in 
England. Most of the American wage- 
earners have yet to be converted to the 
trades union principle, and after conver- 
sion to that there is still much to be done 
to lead the average American to believe 
that his economic condition can be bettered 
by acting politically as a member of a class 
and not of a party. The American spirit, 
as Mr. N. P. Gilman has so clearly shown 
in his book, is not favorable to the ideas 
for which Mr. Burns is so eminent a British 
exponent. 


Our letter from Chicago describes the an- 
nual meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League. Despite the loss of George 
William Curtis, the league flourishes be- 
cause the cause does, and the presidential 
review of the year by Hon. Carl Schurz is 
quite as impartial in its awards of blame 
and credit as could be expected from any 
one not infallible. The permanency of any 
movement for municipal reform is so de- 
pendent upon the creation and maintenance 
of aset of officials whose appointment and 
tenure are based on merit and ability that 
it is not surprising to find that the inter- 
dependence of the two reforms was dis- 
cussed both at Chicago and at the meeting 
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of the Municipal League in Minneapolis, 
which is reported on page 917. President 
Cleveland again has proved his loyalty to 
his personal convictions and pledges by yet. 
another increase of the classified, protected 
service, the store keepers, gaugers and 
clerks in the offices of collectors of internal 
revenue, to the number of 1,400, being the 
latest trophies released from the clutch of 
the spoilsmen. The next chance for the 
administration to reveal its friendship for 
the reform will be in connection with the 
appointment of the nearly 400 men neces- 
sary to assess and collect the income tax. 
It can be done by President Cleveland at 
one stroke if he wills. A tax sointrinsically 
objectionable can be made doubly so if it is 
assessed by partisans in a partisan spirit. 
Mayor Schieren of Brooklyn, in a letter 
read at the dinner given by eminent New 
- Yorkers to honor Senator Lexow last week, 
testified that his experience as mayor of 
Brooklyn had taught him that all city ex- 
ecutive officials should be selected for merit, 
that they should be prevented by law from 
holding any prominent positions in their 
respective parties while serving as public 
officials, and that all save the mayor and 
his cabinet should be assured that the 
length of their terms was dependent solely 
upon fitness and fidelity. 


The conviction of Captain Stephenson by 
a jury which had no very startling or hei- 
nous facts before it gave.the guilty police 
officials in New York a hint last week that 
the public wrath was about to descend in 
the form of convictions and imprisonments, 
So when Captain Creedon took the stand 
before the Lexow Committee, conscious of 
guilt, he. was inclined to confess. But he 
did not at first, preferring to perjure bim- 
self rather than betray friends and fellow- 
officials. Tbe following day, however, he 
confessed that his friends had raised $15,000, 
which was paid to one Voorbis, now a police 
justice, but then a police commissioner, as 
the price for securing the latter’s influence 
in having Creedon appointed a captain. 
Sreedon has a superb record as a soldier in 
‘the war. His intelligence and ability had 
given him high rank in passing the civil 
service examinations, and if merit had 
counted he would have been promoted long 
ago. He finally succumbed to the “‘sys- 
tem,’’ and paid his way to promotion, as 
probably have many other men who at 
heart despised their extortioners. At any 
rate, the Lexow Committee has forced the 
police commissioners to withdraw their 
suspepbsion of Captain Creedon, it apparently 
being understood that he is too valuable 
an officer to lose or to have ‘‘ broken.”’ 
Creedon’s confession and treatment had its 
effect upen Policeman Thorne, who was 
under arrest for perjury and bribery, and 
on Saturday he confessed to the prosecuting 
attorney. giving the most detailed descrip- 
tion of his own services as a ‘‘ ward man”’ 
or “go between”? between eight captains. 
or acting captains and the gamblers who 
have run the poolrooms in defiance of law. 
It is needless to say that these revelations 
are interpreted as the beginning of tbe end, 
and it is hoped and believed that before 
Mr. Goff is compelled to assume his duties 
as recorder he will have uncovered the 
nether depths of this mortifying, infamous 
municipal and national scandal. A similar 
confession by one of the guilty, venal alder- 
men of Haverhill, Mass., has shown the citi 
zens of that city their plight and duty. 
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Mayor-elect Strong of New York City has 
taken the oath of office. He has been given 
complimentary banquets by former busi- 
ness colleagues, and found opportunity there 
and elsewhere to deny emphatically Mr. 
Platt’s assertion, in his letter to his vassal 
editors throughout New York State, that 
the recent victory in New York City was 
won by Republicans, and the fruits thereof 
should be enjoyed by them exclusively. 
Mayor Strong, Mr. Joseph Choate and Dr. 
Parkhurst all have repudiated this claim, 
and Mr, Platt has been so annoyed and 
disconcerted by the Evening Post's clever 
exposé of his relations to the rural Repub- 
lican editors that he now is in nominal, if 
not actual, agreement with Mayor Strong 
on this point. This exposé coming the same 
week with the repudiation of Mr, Platt by 
the New York City Republicans bas done 
much for good government, 


The exoneration of Superintendent Brock- 
away of the Elmira Reformatory pleases 
those who have had faith in the system and 
the man. The investigators, however, ad- 
mit the use of corporal punishment to an 
extent, if not to a degiee, which is far from 
pleasant to contemplate. If necessary, then 
it proves the incorrigibility of the inmates, 
potwithstanding all the humanizing and re- 
forming agencies which surround them, and 
it inevitably raises the question, Can the 
infliction of so much punishment leave the 
inflictor unscathed? Society too often for- 
gets that in protecting itself it demands 
from some of its servants that which tends 
to ruin the servants unless e divine 
aid. Policemen, detective nenal 
institutions deserve far more ! hry. 
pathy and appreciation than they usaally 
get. To rise superior to their environment 
and daily tasks demands unusual will and 
lofty aspiration, 
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This has been a trying week for ‘the poli- 
ticians and men of affairs of Canada. The 
collapse of the leading banking institutions 
of Newfoundland, the ruin that fronts the 
majority of that colony’s citizens, the 
seemingly necessary return to power there 
of an already discredited political mmistry, 
the unprecedented appeal of the colony to 
Great Britain for aid which it could not 
give, could not but affect Canadian business 
men who were creditors of Newfoundland 
merchants, nor could Canadian statesmen 
forget the possibility that Newfoundland’s 
plight might cause her to turn to the United 
States with a desire for annexation. Then 
followed the sudden, sad death of Sir John 
Thompson, prime minister of Canada, in 
Windsor Castle, London, while on an errand 
of state and just as he was to be the honored 
guest of Queen Victoria. Sir John was 
born an Irish Protestant, was educated in 
the schools and Protestant academies of 
Nova Scotia, studied law, attained to high 
judicial positions, and then began his exec- 
utive career asa member of the Conservative 
cabinet. As assistant counsel for the United 
States before the Halifax Fishery Commis- 
sion, and as one of the representatives of 
Great Britain and Canada on the Bering Sea 
arbitration tribunal, he proved pre-eminently 
his ability as a jurist. After the death of 
Sir John McDonald he became the real 
leader of the Conservative party, but he did 
not deem it wise to become premier until 
two years ago. Thougha pervert toRoman 
Catholicism he won and held the respect and 
suffrages of the Protestant constituencies of 
the Dominion. The financial condition of 
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Canada is far from sound, and the task of 
administering its affairs grows more diffi- 
cult. Mackenzie Bowell has been asked by 
Lord Aberdeen to form a new cabinet. He 
is astanch Orangeman and protectionist. 


The new German chancellor’s first appear- 
ance before the Reichstag did not win him 
much credit as a persuasive orator, nor 
can the refusal of the Reichstag committee 
to order the prosecution of the Socialist 
deputies who refused to cheer the emperor 
be interpreted in any other way than as a 
decided rebuff to the new ministry and as 
a welcome evidence that Germany still has 
a legislative body with some conception of 
the truth that there are limits to the ser- 
vility which a representative body of the 
people owes to the ruler of a limited, con- 
stitutional monarchy. Socialism may, or 
may not, be deserving of extinction, but 
if it is to be extinguished it must be by 
convincing men, either through actual ex- 
perience, of its folliesand disastrous results, 
or by arguments that will lead them to re- 
pudiate the theory. To suppress Socialist 
newspapers, imprison Socialist editors, and 
deny the right of Socialist deputies to do as 
they please in the Reichstag so long as they 
are not traitorous or indecent, will not put 
an end to the unrest or make the founda- 
tions of the state securer. Moreover, it is 
admitted that the only hope the emperor 
has of forcing his repressive measure 
through the Reichstag is by conceding 
enough to the Clericals (Roman Catholics) 
to win their votes. Could a more. stupid 
course for a ruler of a Protestant state that, 
after all, depends for its stability on the 
goodwill of its citizens, be imagined? The 
net result now promises to be—the re estab- 
lishment of the Jesuits within Germany 
and other steps toward Canossa, and a 
marked increase in the Socialist forces in 
and out of the Reichstag after the next 
election. ‘Italy is trying the same foolish 
policy of suppression.’ Scores of its depu- 
ties, and possibly its premier, are impli- 
cated in the Banca Romana frauds. Instead 
of letting the worst be known and then 
building anew with clean men, Humbert 
shields Crispi and prorogues parliament. 
The end is not yet. 


Later atrocities in November in Armenia 
have been reported by refugees who have 
found their way to Greece. It is difficult to 
determine just what is the situation in Tur- 
key respecting the investigation by foreign 
powers. It is said that Turkey has eon- 
sented to permit the British, French and 
Russian consuls at Erzroom to become 
members of the committee of investigation. 
Again it is said the delegation of foreign 
powers will consist of Mr. Graves, the Eng- 
lish consul at Bitlis, and delegates ap- 
pointed by France and Russia. All corre- 
spondents seem to agree on two things, 
viz., that Germany and Austria. have agreed 
to let Great Britain and Russia have a 
free hand, and that the Porte has rejected 
the scheme of the United States, by which 
its representative, Consul Milo A. Jewett, 
was to make an independent investigation 
and report to his own government, This 
may be because of personal antipathy to 
Mr. Jewett, who was most resolute in his 
course a year ago when compelling Turkey 
to do justice to the Christians at Marsovan 
who had suffered at the hands of Turkish 
officials, or it may be because of chagrin 
that we failed to commit ourselves to the 
policy of interfering with or influencing 
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European statecraft. Hither explanation is 
creditable to the Americans most directly 
concerned, 
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IN BRIEF. 


‘“‘T would not be here if I had not drunk 
liquor that day,’”’ was the explanation given 
by the man who was executed last week in 
New Bedford, Mass. ‘‘That day’? was the 
day he murdered his wife. 


‘“‘T do not know where else, in so small 
space, is found so much information for all 
good Congregationalists. It is a great ad- 
yance on former years.’’ Thus writes an ad- 
mirer of the Handbook for 1895 and his testi- 
mony is but one of many which are coming 
to us. 


Now all ye scribes, whose business it is to 
co-operate with Dr. Hazen in the preparation 
of the Year-Book, please pay heed to the fact 
that the first of January is only ten days dis- 
tant, and that it is the date for reporting the 
statistical showing of all our Congregational 
churches throughout the country. 


It may interest admirers of our cover page 
this week to know that the Madonna there 
represented—Dagnan-Bouveret’s—can be seen 
in the recently embellished interior of the 
Central Church edifice in this city, the beau- 
tiful conception of the French artist being 
adapted in glass by the Tiffany Company. 


The Washington correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Record says the grandson of John C. Cal- 
houn, now a prominent business man in New 
York City, has expressed his willingness to 
vote for Abraham Lincoln’s son if he should 
be nominated for the presidency in 1896. The 
world moves and old prejudices are dissolving. 


“ There are hopeful signs of a revival of be- 
nevolence in our churches and fresh witness 
to the world that the churches are making 
sacrifices for missionary causes in these times 
of financial distress.’? So writes the treasurer 
of one of our great benevolent societies. Let 


us trust that the immediate future will furnish 


many proofs of his sanguine expectations. 


It is a rare satisfaction in these hard times 
to see the figures grow as they record the gifts 
tothe Home Missionary Society. From April 
to October the gain in contributions was $20,- 
944 and in legacies $40,182. This total gain of 
over $61,000 in the first seven months of the 
society’s fiscal year is most cheering to offi- 
cers and missionaries alike. May this in- 
crease continue. 


The leading newspapers of New England 
on the 13th published long and satisfactory 
abstracts of the eighty-fourth report of the 
A. B.C.F.M. It is gratifying to see the dis- 
position of secular editors to recognize the 
interest of so many of their readers in the ad- 
vance of the kingdom, and it is equally pleas- 
ant to know that our great societies are plan- 
ning to take advantage of the friendly attitude 
of the great news-disseminating agency which 
lies so near their doors. 


The cheery face of Mr. E. W. Blatchford of 
Chicago, recently from an extended tour 
abroad, looked \in on us the other day. In 
his absence of about a year he has visited the 


Holy Land and added to his already large 


stock of information in regard to the practi- 
cal working of our foreign missionary enter- 
prises, all of which he will turn to account 
in the service of the American Board and the 
numerous good causes with which he is so 
influentially identified. 


The students of Union Theological Semi- 
nary recently invited a Roman Catholic priest 
to address them on Methods of Preaching, 
and received from him some excellent ad- 
vice. If one would like to read the counsels 
ofa priest on that subject we advise him to 
get The Clergy and the Pulpit, a volume of 
lectures by the Abbé Mullois. It is oneof the 
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choicest of homiletic treatises. The title of 
the opening lecture is, To Address Men Well 
They Must Be Loved Much. 


Our Sunday School and Publishing Society 
manages every year to improve on its excel- 
lent Sunday school periodicals. For 1895 it is 
to add a kindergarten department to the Pil- 
grim Teacher. The Little Pilgrim has been 
entirely reconstructed, much matter being 
added to each issue, making it practically a 
new paper, and the pretty Mayflower, with its 
new heading, is better than ever. The soci- 
ety is to be congratulated that the total aver- 
age circulation of its periodicals is over 700,000. 
The steady business growth of our Publishing 
Society is one of the signs of the growing 
unity and strength of the denomination. 


Mr. W. D. Howells was credited recently 
with saying: 

I do not go to church because the sermons 
Iam likely to hear make me antagonistic. I 
feel that I want to get right up in my seat and 
refute, then and there, many of the dogmas 
and arguments of the so-called Christian 
life. 

Mr. Howells desires it to be said that he 
has no recollection of saying anything of the 
kind. Moreover, he does not understand how 


“the so-called Christian life’? could have 


“ dogmas ”’ or ‘‘ arguments.” 


The subject of individual cups for the Lord’s 
Supper is attracting considerable attention 
among native Christians in India. Hygienic 
matters disturb them. The Christian Patriot 
prints a number of Jetters on both sides of the 
question. How these difficulties might be 
quieted if they would only accept the follow- 
ing, which we clip from the Presbyterian: 

We believe the Master, who has so signally 
guarded His people from harm for over 
eighteen hundred years, will continue to pro- 
tect from physical evil all who drink of the 


cup which contains the emblem of His cleans- 
ing, life-giving blood. 


The Navajo Indians, formerly so prosper- 
ous, have lost their crops for the last two 
years. The price of wool has fallen so that 
the income they formerly derived from that 
source is cut off. They face starvation—or 
theft of supplies from their white neighbors. 
Congress is asked to appropriate $25,000 to 
support them until another crop can be sown 
and gathered. Will the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs recommend this, and will Con- 
gress be humane enough to indorse such a 
recommendation? These are problems that 
citizens can help solve by expressing their 
wishes. ° 


It ought to be said, in justice to Denver, 
Col., for the encouragement of such as still 
cherish the hope that she may not be as 
Sodom, that the recent petition of certain 
pusiness houses of the city, asking for the 
reopening of the gambling halls, is regarded 
by the great majority of the citizens as an 
outrage. It has awakened a public sentiment 
which promises much for the welfare of the 
city. Almost every pulpit in the city has 
spoken out. Indignation meetings have been 
held. Remonstrances have come from very 
many sources, both corporate and individual. 
The most significant phenomena have been 
the moral wrath of the women—who vote— 
and many of the laboring men, both speaking 
through formal deliverances of their organiza- 
tions. 


There is a passage in a letter of Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar to the lamented Charles 
Loring Brace, which we incline to quote for 
its appositeness. Brace had asked him if 
he had read Sinnet’s Occult Buddhism. 
Mozoomdar replied that he had not, nor did 
he care to. “This occultism is proving,’’ he 
said, ‘the bane of our young men. There is 
plenty of conjuring and necromancy in India, 
and we need not import any more from the 
waifs and strays of Burope.’”’ Wecan imagine 
a paraphrase of this running something like 
the following: ‘This occultism is proving 
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the bane of our middle-aged New England 
women. There is plenty of introspection and 

devotion to the latest ‘fad’ now in the vicin- 

ity of Boston, and we need not import any 

more from the waifs and strays of the Parlia- 

ment of Religions.” 


They are beginning to say in New York that 
not only has their school system been Tam- 
manyized, but that the price paid by some of 
the women who have secured places as teach- 
ers was—the loss of chastity. And yet Mr. 
T. C. Platt, and the county editors whom he 
owns, intimate that the Lexow committee 
has probed deep enough. Dr. Rainsford has 
flamed out in a letter to the Tribune, in which 
he says, truthfully: 


If after catching a few small sinners the 
inquiry ends there a blow will have been 
given to the cause of morality and good gov- 
ernment that no Tammany organization, 
however strong, could have given. There are 
big sinners to deal with—they who have made 
the large hauls, they who have trained corps 
of understrappers to do their dirty work. 
These are the organizers of our municipal 
disgrace. It ig these, not their underlings, 
who have made for years reform impossible. 
The little men are only proof positive of the 
big Pat the pilot fish of the neighboring 
shark. 


Since Dr. Rainsford wrote some of the 
‘sharks’ have been captured. 


The Roman Catholics long ago realized the 
importance of seizing the strategic, command- 
ing site of Washington, D. C. There they 
have two educational institutions; there 
Mgr. Satolli resides; there Cardinal Gibbons 
is a frequent visitor and honored guest, and 
there the Indian Bureau guards the interests 
of the church’s schools. It was inevitable 
that sooner or later Protestants would wake 
up and enter in. The Methodist University 
is about to build its first building. The cur- 
rent Churchman is interesting because of the 
editorial discussion of a proposition—already 
on the way toward realization—of dividing 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Maryland 
and making a new diocese of Washington. 
Then if the church decides to create a new 
officer, Primus—as will be recommended by 
the joint commission on revision of the con- 
stitution to the next General Convention—it 
is proposed that it be made possible for the 
arvhbishop—-for that is what he would be—to 
be given the new Washington diocese as his 
see and residence. Let this scheme blossom 
out into perfect fruitage and, presto! we shall 
see Washington change—and also the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 


FROM BOSTON. 
1894 versus 1884. 

Even if comparisons are not wholly en- 
couraging, it is sometimes desirable to con- 
trast the present with the past, and some 
recently compiled statistics touching the 
progress of the Boston Congregational 
churches during the last decade furnish 
substantial food for reflection. In that 
period the denomination has gained six 
new churches, two of which are in Dor- 
chester, one a Norwegian and one a Swed- 
ish. Seven in the entire circle have lost in 
membership, and since 1890 the decrease 
has been more perceptible than in the six 
preceding years. The total membership, 
however, today is nearly a thousand more 
than in 1890 and about 2,500 more than in 
1884. But the aggregate increase in Sun- 
day school membership is not so great, and 
thirteen Sunday schools are smaller today 
than four years ago. It is in the benevo- 
lence column that the shortage is most 
evident, for the thirty-two churches in 1894 
are reported as giving $111,670, which is 
$13,731 less than what twenty-five churches 
gave in 1884. As respects individual 
churches a falling off is to be noticed 
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in the case of thirteen. Park Street, for 
instance, is giving only about one-half of 
the amount it gave a decade ago. Phillips, 
in South Boston, hardly a third as much, 
Eliot, at the Highlands, has decreased its 
annual gifts some seventeen hundred dol- 
lars, and Central, that former mainstay of 
several Western colleges, has shrunk be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars. The 
only notable increase is that of the Old 
South, whose reported benevolences in 1894 
are $24,111 as over against $13,921 in 1884. 
What the Figures Mean. 

These striking differences are by no 
means to be interpreted as indicating a cor- 
responding decay of the benevolent spirit. 
They are simply forcible indices of the re- 
markable shifts of population which have 
distinguished the last tenyears. It is prob- 
ably true that there are not, all told, as 
many large givers in the circle of Boston 
churches as there were ten years ago, and it 
remains to be seen how many of the men 
now coming forward and who are beginning 
to acquire a fortune will become as con- 
spicuous for their generosity as men of a 
former generation, whose names readily oc 
cur to mind, and as men who are still spared 
to us and are no less worthy of honor. 

We Must Look to the Suburbs. 

Bald facts like those stated above make 
it clear that the benevolent societies will 
have to depend more and more in the future 
on the thriving suburban churches into 
which have gone already so much of the 
financial strength and ‘practical energy of 
the churches in the city proper. And this 
raises the question whether the denomina- 
tion is doing all it can and ought to estab- 
lish itself in the rapidly growing regions 
lying just outside of the city limits. There is 
considerable point in the naive remark of a 
keen observer of the trend of affairs ecclesi- 
astically to the chairman of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board the 
other day, ‘‘ O, yes, the Congregational fami- 
lies that are moving out there,’’ mentioning 
a popular and fashionable suburban section, 
‘‘are going to give just as much to foreign 
missions, but the circumstances are such 
that they are likely to give it through the 
Episcopal Board.’’? In view of the special 
appeals which all the societies are sending 
out just now, it may be well to forecast the 
years and reflect a little on probable sources 
of supply ten years hence. 

How the Strong May Serve the Weak. 

It is not improbable that in connection 
with the increasingly closer relations, com- 
mercial and physical, between the city and 
its suburbs, there will come about in due 
time a federation of urban and suburban 
Christian interests that will be mutually 
serviceable. At present there is compara- 
tively little for the earnest young man to 
do who moves from an active, yet depleted, 
city church to one in the suburbs which 
already has a large quota of. competent 
men. In the city he has been needed in 
various important posts from which he is 
sorely missed; in the suburbs he finds 
everything running so smoothly that he 
hardly knows how to set himself at work. 
Now no one has a right to say that this or 
that individual who has been a pillar ina 
city church has no right to be caught in 
the suburban drift, but it is a fair question 
whether some way could not be devised 
whereby the need and the supply both of 
men and of means could be related more 
closely and efficiently. If, for. instance, 
some of the unemployed enthusiasm and 
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ability insuburban churches could be turned 
to account in holding for Christ such im- 
portant urban centers as Shawmut, Berke- 
ley Temple and Park Street, how much 
good might result to all concerned and to 
the kingdom of God! 


What Can Be Done in a Month. 

In estimating the forces which are still 
striving with unabated vigor for the regen- 
eration of the city, the work of the City 
Missionary Society should not be over- 
looked, for it is due to the efforts of its 
missionaries that there has been a slight 
gain even in the total Sunday school mem- 
bership of the city during the last ten years. 
Were not these faithful laborers going con- 
stantly from house to house and inducing par- 
ents to send their children to churches and 
missions, we should not be Holding our own 
in point of figures, since the large churches 
often have surprisingly smallSunday schools. 
A single month’s report of the activities of 
Mr. Waldron and his staff shows 2,526 
families visited for the first time this year 
to ascertain the facts in regard to Sunday 
school attendance. Of these families 1,463 
were Protestant and from them 121 children 
were brought into the Sunday school. This, 
it should be said, is not infrequently the 
first step to church membership and a use- 
ful Christian life. 


Of Interest to Teachers. 

The completion and occupation of the new 
Massachusetts State House gives to many 
of the State departments that measure of 
room and opportunity for expansion which 
they long have needed. To illustrate, the 
State Board of Education can now proceed 
to install the educational museum which 
the last Legislature authorized. The nucleus 
will be the State’s exhibit at the Columbian 
Exposition, and from that will be built up a 
collection of vast importance to educators 
without as well as within the State, re- 
quiring, however, many years to perfect. 
The expert aid of Professor Hanus of Har- 
vard has been enlisted, and the development 
will proceed along lines laid down by him. 
Ultimately, of course, larger quarters than 
are now to be had in the State House must 
be secured if the plan is to be realized, 
which includes, besides a large hall, a peda- 
gogical library, comprising the most com- 
plete collection possible, a text-book library, 
comprising classified collections of all text- 
books in use throughout the State and na- 
tion from the primary school through the 
university, and school exhibits properly 
systematized and showing the work in all 
grades of city, town and rural schools. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Some Prosperous Churches. 

The great feature of last Sunday, the 
closing day in the dedication period of the 
California Avenue Church, was the com- 
munion service in the afternoon, at which 
twenty-five persons, seventeen on confession, 
were received into fellowship, thus bringing 
the membership up to 385. On the same 


day twenty-eight were received into ‘the 


Douglass Park Church, Rev. F. T. Lee, pas- 
tor, as the first fruits of evangelistic serv- 
ices conducted by Mr. McCord, one of our 
State evangelists. All but four came on 
confession. During Mr. Lee’s pastorate of 
a little more than a year, eighty-six persons, 
most of them in mature life, have been 
added to the church. Sunday afternoon, 
after long delay, and as the result of a great 
deal of self denial, the Cortland Street 
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Church dedicated a neat and convenient 
house of worship. This is truly a mission 
church, although its members and friends 
have done all that they can to make it 
self-supporting. It is made up of working 
people. It has been aided from the first 
by the City Missionary Society, which fur- 
nished $1,000 toward the new building. 
The building lias cost about $2,500, Nearly 
$400 remained to be pledged at the dedica- 
tion service. This sum, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. O. C. Grauer, a former pastor, 
was promptly subscribed by the people on 
the ground. The outlook under the new 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Eakin, is encouraging. 
Annual Church Meetings. 

We are coming now to the period of the 
annual meetings of the older and larger 
churches. The showing for the First, both 
financially and iv the way of additions, is 
exceedingly gratifying. Congregations this 
fall and winter have been unusually large, 
and the numerous organizations were never 
in better shape or more vigorous. The 
same is true both of Plymouth and New 
England. The South is making arrange- 
ments whereby some of the property it has 
long held will soon be turned into money 
and used to wipe out its debt. The church 
has recently improved its social and Sunday 
school rooms and thus increased its facili- 
ties for work. The attendance at all the 
services is encouraging. Union Park, dur- 
ing the year, has put in a new heating ap- 
paratus at the cost of $5,000,the payment 
for which, by vote of the people, is to be 
provided for by special pledges payable 
weekly through the year. With this ex- 
ception all bills have been met as they have 
matured, The benevolences are somewhat 
in excess of $16,000, the city missionary 
society getting nearly $3,300 and foreign 
missions over $2,600. About $1,800 were 
spent in relief last winter. The reports of 
the various societies were uplifting. In- 
cluding the membership of the branches 
(about 250) and absentees, there are nearly 
1,300 names on the rolls, and not far 
from 800 members are on the ground, able 
to attend service and engage in Christian 
work. In listening to reports like these 
one gets an idea of the power of the Chris- 
tian church and the immense service it is 
rendering in every direction to the com- 
munity. There is nothing which can take 
its place. In the Union Park Church a so-~ 
ciety for the study of American history and 
literature has been organized, with Dr. 
Noble as leader, which has been of incalcu- 
lable value to its large membership. This 
year itis studying the writings of Francis 
Parkman. . 
Tlinisters’ Meeting. 

Last Monday was the day for the annual 
retreat or a day for prayer and conference. 
The meeting was held by invitation in the 
California Avenue Church. The day was 
stormy, so that the attendance was not 
large, but the meeting itself was one of the 
best we have had. ‘The general subject 
was the presence, power and comfort of 
the Holy Spirit. The leaders of the differ- 
ent hours were Rev. N. A. Millerd, Dr. E. 
P. Goodwin, Dr. Savage, Dr. Humphrey and 
Rev. F. T. Lee. 

Some Important Sunday Meetings. 

One of these was that held in the evening 
at Central Music Hall, and presided over by 
Mr. H. N. Higginbotham, to protest against 
the outrages in Armenia. Mr, Mangasarian 
spoke temperately but emphatically, and 
resolutions were adopted calling upon the 
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government to do all that it can to prevent 
the continuance of these outrages and to se- 
cure better protection for Armenian Cbhris- 
tians. The hall was full and the repre- 
sentative attendance showed how deep and 
widespread is the interest in these far-away 
sufferers. It is reported that there are 
about 300 Armenians in the city and vicin- 
ity. From the appearance of the gathering 
it would seem as if nearly all of them were 
present. 

Other gatherings during the day were in 
memory of the great character and deeds of 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. In the af- 
ternoon Music Hall was packed to suffoca- 
tion, and hundreds, if not thousands, of pa- 
triotic Swedes were on the sidewalk seeking 
entrance. The meeting ought to have been 
in the Auditorium. It was under the au- 
spices of the Swedish Lutheran churches, 
whose officers were aided by members of 
the German churches. The addresses com- 
memorative of the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birthday of the hero were of 
the very highest order. It is only on such 
occasions as this that we realize the im- 
mense power which Lutheranism has in 
our city, or the strength of its numerous 
churches. It is a great pity that its min- 
isters are not in closer sympathy with min- 
isters of other Protestant denominations, 
There is no good reason why this sympathy 
should not exist and be made manifest. 
Annual Meeting of the City Missionary Society. 

This year the meeting was held in the 
recently completed audience room of the 
Central Y. M.C. A. The attendance was a 
great improvement on that of previous 
years, The principal address was by Dr. 
Scott of the South Church, who laid spe 
cial emphasis upon the fact that the poor 
need the rich and the rich the poor if each 
would lead the largest possible life and 
accomplish the best work for the Master. 
From the report of the superintendent, 
Rev. J. C. Armstrong, it appears that nearly 
$26,000 have been received from all sources, 
with obligations of more than $3,000 still 
to meet and pledges about equaling this 
amountin band. The need of much larger 
contributions from the churches and indi- 
viduals was made painfully evident. Dur- 
ing the twelve years of the society's life 
our churches have grown from seventeen 
to sixty-eight, with a membership consid- 
erably more than double what they had 
twelve years since. Nor has the increase 
been confined to the new churches organ- 
ized. The older churches, in spite of the 
constant movement away from the center 
of the city into the suburbs, have grown, 
and bid fair to continue to grow for years 
to come. During this time, with an outlay 
of about $240,000, sixty per cent. of it in 
purely mission districts, property has been 
secured worth at least $300,000 and many 
churches .aided to self-support, which are 
now furnishing the society from five hun- 
dred to a thousand dollars yearly for its 
work. During the last year eleven churches 
have been assisted in getting new houses of 
worship or in enlarging old ones. To the 
city missionary churches there have been 
added the last twelve months 800 persons, 
451 on confession. From the pastors of 
none of these churches do any reports cume 
of any breach between the church and the 
masses; nor do any of them complain of 
small evening congregations; nor, with few 
exceptions, have any a reason to complain 
of a lack of interest on the part of the 
community in the church services, For 
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the City Missionary Society and its faith- 
ful officers and directors we are profoundly 
grateful. Prof. S. Ives Curtiss was again 
chosen president and Mr. Armstrong su- 
perintendent. Several prominent men were 
added to the directory. 

Civil Service. 

The first public meeting of the National 
Civil Service Union Reform League met in 
Chicago, Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week. The delegated attendance was large 
and much local interest was taken in the 
gathering. Hon. Carl Schurz was chair- 
man and was re-elected president of the 
league. The delegates were welcomed in 
a sympathetic and appropriate address by 
John W. Ela of this city. On Wednesday 
evening Mr. Schurz gave an address to a 
great audience in Central Music Hall, which 
traced the steps in the reform and its hope- 
ful outlook. He blamed Secretary Carlisle 
for his disregard, if not of the letter, at 
least of the spirit of the civil service rules, 
and expressed his gratitude that theserules 
now apply to at Jeast 50,000 of our public 
servants. Mr. Schurz did not propose any 
remedy for such willful perversions of these 
rules as that shown by Mr. Josiah Quincy 
in his treatment of our consuls, and now 
manifest in Mr. Carlisle’s department at 
Washington. He spoke hopefully of New 
York and had only words of praise for what 
has been accomplished in Massachusetts. 
We are trusting that iu accordance with the 
recommendations of Mayor Llopkins’s com- 
mittee, our police service may be taken out 
of politics as completely as is that of the 
post office and the fire department. One 
thing is certain, the people believe in civil 
service and will find some way in which to 
secure it. They are tired of seeing the pub- 
lic revenues wasted by men who care noth- 
ing for the puclic welfare. 


Miscellaneous. 

Several balls have been advertised for 
charity. One of them, the Hebrew ball, it 
is thought will net about $20,000. The 
monry will be divided among deserving in- 
stitutions without regard to denomination. 
Dr. Hillis has signified his willingness to 
accept the pastorate of the Central Church. 
It only remains for the presbytery to act. 
With its consent he will begin his work 
Dec. 10. A good deal of interest is mani- 
fest in the proposed Congregationalist tour 
to the Orient. Were the times better, 
doubtless a good many from this section of 
the country would try to join it. 


Chicago, Dec 15. FRANKLIN, 
GURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


It is encouraging to see the unanimity of 
the religious press on the necessity of abolish- 
ing or curbing intercollegiate football. The 
criticism is being directed just where it be- 
longs. ‘‘ Where,” says the New York Ob- 
server, ‘© does the blame for this condition of 
things lie? Weshould say very largely with 
the college presidents and professors who 
make merchandise of advantages for athletics 
and join with students in conspicuously hon- 
oring the victors in athletic contests, aud with 
thealumni whose assemblies are more quickly 
stirred by the names of the winning team 
than by those of the victors in intellectual 
contests. ... It is high time that college 
presidents and alumni should recognize a fact 
of which the extracollegiate world has long 
been cognizant. It is absurd to say that the 
present development of athletics is needed to 
make ‘all-around men.’ The men graduated 
from Yale, Harvard and Princeton before the 
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passion for athletic superiority set in were 
not physical invertebrates.” 

Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., in the Christ- 
mas Bovkbuyer, says: ‘‘I cherish the opinion, 
heretical though it may be, that a course of 
novel reading is important, if not essential, 
to an education for any of the higher callings 
in life, especially for the ministry,’ and of 
Kingsley’s Hypatia he adds: ‘‘I know not in 
what other book one can read more clearly 
the lesson that theology, divoreed from hu- 
man affection, is cruel and treacherous, that 
the church exists for mankind and not man- 
kind for the chureh, and that a true faith in 
God makes men generous, tolerant and di- 


- vinely patient.” 


ABROAD. 


Rev. S. R. Crockett, author of The Stickit 
Micister, The Raiders, etc., has been inter- 
viewed by the Christian Commonwealth: ‘*‘ Do 
you find, going in and out among the people, 
that religion is as essential a part of Scotch 
life as it used to be?” “*My experience is 
that itis quite as much so.” ‘ And are they 
as much interested in the sermon as ever? Is 
their appetite for it as keen and do they still 
discuss 1t and dissect it as of yore?” ‘‘Given 
an earnest man—just as much as ever. ... If 
a preacher is faithful, speaks out his mind, is 
not afraid, and does not simply take his ser- 
mon the night before out of a book, if he gives 
out part of his own life and experience, peo- 
ple are just as easily and as deeply moved by 
sermons as ever they were.” Myr. Crockett 
says J. M. Barrie ‘‘ is almost the greatest pil- 
lar of religion in Scotland. Although I do 
not believe in the novel with a purpose, I feel 
that if great fiction can be written by a be- 
lieving man it will have the greatest and 
widest influence among men... I believe 
that the purpose ought to be in the writer. 
Let the author be full of a moral purpose and 
high resolve and then tell the best story he can, 
then the purpose will emerge of itself without 
being given in the form of medicine.” 

It is interesting to find '‘fan Maclaren,’’ 
Rey. John Watson of Liverpool, saying much 
the same thing in the New Age: ‘‘ Any man 
who tries to represent Scottish life witLout 
including religion 1s a bad artist. You might 
as well try to paint a cherry tree without 
blossoms in May. ... The novel with a pur- 
pose bas generally some ax to grind.... If 
socialism attained to great dimensions, or if 
there were to bea revolution in the country, 
there would probably be an outburst of lit- 
erature.” 

The London Chronicle of Dec. 7 contains 
this interesting dispatch from its Paris cor- 
respondent: ‘‘ Monsignor Youssef, Uniat 
Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem and Antioch, 
who is now waking a brief stay in Paris, has 
given me some of his impressions concerning 
the reunion of Christendom. His Beatitude— 
to give him his proper title—firmly believes 
that the Eastern dissidents will all find their 
way to communion with Rome in due course, 
The plans laid down by Leo XIII. are uot 
officially known here yet. It is no secret, 
however, that their aim'is to spread learnivg 
and the apostolic spirit among the rising gen- 
eration of young Oriental clerics by the vis- 
cipline and piety of college life.”” The Rowe 
correspondent of the same paper telegr:phs 
that he has been assured by a cardinal who 
took a prominent part in the conferences of 
Eastern patriarchs that ‘‘ the apostolic con- 
stitution for the Eastern churches is the most 
1mportant act which the Vatican has _ per- 
formed for several centuries, and the Pope 
expects great results from it. The cardinal 
added that the Pope, being no longer oc- 
cupied with Eastern topics, was going to 
give his special attention to religious ques- 
tions in England. The Pope awaits with 1m- 
patience information which Cardinal Vaughan 
has to furnish on the views he!d by the Angli- 
can Church. His Holiness has interrogated 
a nuiuber of cardinals and prelates whom he 
has reveived in audience on the opportune- 
ness of an appeal for union with Anglicans.” 
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A Christmas Supper Extraordinary. — 


The wickedest street in the world was 
celebrating the birth of the Saviour. Little, 
indeed, cared the outcasts of the slum that 
this holiday commemorated the advent of 
our Lord, but as all the great city was 
busied with merry-making they too sought 
to lose themselves in revelry. 

Canal Street, Buffalo, lived up to its repu- 
tation that night, and this was no trifling 
achievement. Saysa lady in high command 
in the slum division of the Salvation Army: 
‘‘T have been round the world in rescue 
work and I never saw anything to equal 
this street but once. That was in Bombay, 
India, and there wickedness wasn’t so 
open.” In a single year the police patrol 
wagon made 3,600 visits to this sin-cursed 
thoroughfare and the few adjoining streets. 
Officers dare not enter the district except in 
pairs. Murders are of frequent occurrence. 
Here every villainy finds shelter and a hide- 
ous rabble of Whitechapel criminals haunt 
the degraded streets. 

On Christmas night the uproar was al- 
most unendurable, for Canal Street is at 
once the most musical and the most unmu- 
sical place imaginable. A discordant din 
of brass bands, throbbing drums, squeaky 
fiddles and tin- pan pianos-mingles with the 
comic songs of poor, half-dazed women— 
which melancholy merriment is, by inter- 
pretation, the wail of the damned upon 
earth. The hollow laugh, the forced jest, 
the maudlin levity and the bedizened cor- 
ruption of the slum have in them the ghastly 
humor of a grinning skull. Humor and 
pathos blend into a bitter identity in this 
valley of the shadow of death. 

A curious invitation led me té Canal 
Street on Christmas night: ‘‘If you are 
sober, hungry and without money, you are 
invited to a Christmas supper at the Rescue 
Mission, given by men who a short time ago 
were hungry, penniless and friendless them- 
selves.”? Being entirely sober, not entirely 
penniless, and only as hungry as the luxuri- 
ous rotundity ensuing upon a Christmas 
dinner at home would permit, I went early 
and secured a seat on the platform, whence 
I could watch the whole proceeding. 

The mission hall—bright with mottoes 
and festive with Yuletide greens—was al- 
ready packed with a throng of over 200 men 
of the variety one would be reluctant to 
meet in the depths of a fairy-tale forest. 
Most of them had contributed their por- 
traits to the rogues’ gallery, and a fair pro- 
portion had served time in prison. Many 
were fresh water sailors, who, I think, are a 
little worse than pirates. Here and there 
were men who had apparently been reduced 
by sudden misfortune to the lot of the 
nomad parasite, infesting the slum and 
living, or rather starving, 
They were all shabby in the extreme, but 
as it had rained all day they looked uncom- 
monly clean, All were sober, but all were 
drunkards. 

’ There had been considerable difficulty in 
seating the crowd, and alittle army of be- 
lated proletarians banged lustily on the 
door, but just at the appointed time the 
service began.. After aringing rescue hymn 
the superintendent offered prayer, closing 
with our Saviour’s simple petition and, 
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By Rollin L. Hartt. 


audibly in the Lord’s Prayer. Then the 
hosts of the evening, all converts of the 
mission, waited upon the men as they sat 
in close-packed rows. Dirty and often 
trembling hands held the cups as they 
were being filled with coffee from big water- 
ing-pots, and the supper was passed served 
on wooden plates. This is the menu: two 
sandwiches, two doughnuts, one pickle, 
two cups of coffee and a quarter of a pie— 
which grand total is psychologically the 
equivalent of a Delmonico dinner to the 
hungry outcast of the street. It was a rare 
sight to see those men eat. It was alsoa 
rare sound to hear them, for the unre- 
strained smacking of 400 lips is something 
quite of its own kind. 

Vigorous music kept up the spirit of the 
meeting during the supper. When the meal 
was over the superintendent said: ‘‘ Boys”’ 
(the mission crowd are always ‘‘boys’’), 
‘‘ Boys, I want you all to understand that 
every one who contributed to this supper 
was not long ago a tramp, wretched, home- 
less and without friends. The reason I say 
this is that the same conditions that saved 
them are open to you all.”” The account of 
the birth of Jesus was read, the story of 
His life briefly told, and then the superin- 
tendent added: ‘‘I recall the first time I 
ever read that life in its full significance. 
After years of wandering I went into a mis- 
sion and stayed through the service. AsI 
went out I asked the janitor for a Testa- 
ment, That night I slept under a wharf. 
The next morning I read the gospel of Mat- 
thew all through and found out what I 
never knew before—that Christ claimed to 
save the lost, the hopeless and the outcast. 
It came to me because I was in trouble that 
I had never sought Him, so I went to Him 
and He has changed my life.” 

Strange words ! thought I, though I had 
heard him tell the story many times. How 
could one believe that that handsome, edu- 
cated, devoted Christian man had ever been 
a drunkard? Born of an old Cennecticut 
family, reared in a Christian home, taught 
to regard a drunkard as a man God hated, 
it seemed unlikely that the young man 
would ever become the victim of intemper- 
ance. On completing his academy course 
he entered upon the career of a newspaper 
man, rose to the editor's chair, wrote a 
popular novel and contributed:to various 
periodicals. Meanwhile, however, he had 
learned to love drink, and having failed 
to realize the need of his accepting Christ 
as a personal Saviour his downward course 
was steady. The last five months of his 
drinking days were spent in New York. 
Thrice he suffered the horrors of delirium 
tremens. He had tried the gold cure with- 
out success, and now he abandoned him- 
self entirely, sinking down into the great 
under-world of degradation. He dodged 
the police, assumed a false name, avoided 
all who might know him, and wrote his 
brother that he had gone to Europe never 
to return. In St. Bartholomew’s Mission 
he was redeemed. This story he tells every 
night in the year, that others as low as he 
once was may know that Jesus can save the 
drunkard when all human means _ have 
failed. 


If the visitors on the platform were aston 


ished at the leader’s testimony, how much 
must their amazement have increased when 
they listened to the thirty-seven testimonies 
that followed! The remarks of the converts 
were indeed striking. All confessed the 
awfulness of their past lives. A born ora- 
tor said: ‘‘Boys, I was eight years under 
lock and key. 
Year’s morn, when the bells were ringing 
and the whistles blowing, I had a bottle of 
whisky with me in bed and I was asking 
myself what end I was coming to. A few 
days after that New Year’s I got saved and 
I’ve had joy and peace ever since; and you 
know as well as I do there’s no happiness 
in tramping the ties all night. Boys, | don’t 
have to rob the children any more, I don’t 
send my wife home to her father any more, 
I’m never hungry, I’m never penniless, I’m 
never in debt—and I tell you there’s many 
a beer debt I left unpaid in those old days.” 

A young Swede said: “I tank God I 
am saved. I vas a hopeless droonkard. I 
vas arrested seven times in five weeks—now 
that’s arecord! ButI got out of it by being 
a good hand at lying. I tank God I am 
saved!’ Another foreigner said: ‘‘ The 18th 
of December, 1891, was the greatest day of 
my life. I was then sinking into the grave, 
a physical wreck. I had no friends and no 
money. I was ragged and filthy. 1 had 
eaten nothing for two days, except what I 
could get off the free lunch counters at 
McCue’s and Fix’s, and you know that’s 
not much! I came into the mission and 
heard the testimonies and was converted.”’ 
There were many other interesting life his- 
tories, but the one that impressed me most 
was that of a woman who had been for 
twenty years the keeper of one of the vilest 
dens of infamy in the street. This is part 
of her testimony: “I was as wicked a 
woman as there was on the face of the 
earth; but my sins are all forgiven and I’ve 
no desire to go back tothem. I'd die be- 
fore I'd do it!” 

The service closed with prayer. About 
twenty-five men rose to signify their desire 
to find redemption in Christ. After the 
benediction had been pronounced and the 
crowd had gone, the workers and the con- 
verts lingered about the Christmas tree, 
while the presents were being distributed 
to the rescued men. Then the little com- 
pany gathered about a long table in the 
basement and enjoyed their own bountiful 
Christmas supper. I shall never forget the 
glad solemnity of the scene. I wish that 
all the world might have looked in upon 
that humble room, for there in visible reality 
was the supreme measure of the gospel— 
the actual accomplished fact of the salvation 
of God. And now, if ever doubt and per- 
plexity cloud my life, I have only to look 
back to that Christmas night in Canal 
Street to take heart once more and to trust 
in simple faith. 


—<—<——______ 


I think sickness has a wonderful effect in 
fanning into life the half-extinguished con- 
science. .It is doubtless better for me and 
for my friends that the hand of sickness is 
sometimes laid heavily upon me. Who 
knows what either thou or I should have 
been had we always enjoyed good health?— 
Whittier’s Letters. ee 
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THE CHILDLIKE SPIRIT, 


BY PROF, HENRY ALLYN FRINK, PH.D., AMHERST 
COLLEGE. 


The days now bright with the memories 
of the Babe of Bethlehem ought to have, as 
no other days, suggestions of the power and 
Much that 
was childish belonged to the ancient reli- 
gions and ancient civilizations. But the 
childlike spirit among men had its advent 
when the angels sang, ‘‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.’’ It was by the irresistible 


“force of this spirit, and not by physical or 


by intellectual might, that the kingdom of 


- God thus heralded was to conquer and rule. 


Only as we come in the spirit of the little 
child, as our Lord declared, can we enter 
into His kingdom. But if this childlike 
‘spirit is the first condition of the Christian 
life, itis also its highest attainment. The 
glory of the Master who was its perfect em- 
bodiment, it has been the glory of Christian 
life and character ever since the days of the 
Master. 

And yet when the appeal is made for the 


- manifestation of this spirit, not only in the 


closet and the prayer room but in the ordi- 
mary intercourse and practical affairs of 
life, to how many does it seem an appeal for 
ignorance, inexperience, credulity, weak- 
ness. To plead for it, especially in these 
times, is thought to show but little knowl- 
edge of men and of the world. What place, 
it is asked, have simple trustfulness, sim- 
plicity of motive, frankness, gentleness, 
purity of heart in the complex order of 
things today? This is an age which, as we 
are told, with its clash and war of interests, 
its rivalries, competitions and bitter strug- 
gles, its probing of old beliefs and challeng- 
ing of the authority of all hitherto held 
sacred, demands as never before the sharp- 
ened intellect, the keen analytic vision, the 
widest range of experience and the firmest 
grasp upon what is visible, tangible, actual. 
How inadequate a view of life and of the 
right equipment for its struggles, it is said, 
is the claim that in the childlike spirit life 
finds its noblest achievement and its most 
effective element of power. 

But let us see. Note, for instance, the 
experience of the largest mind and the 
richest life which our race has produced, 
and learn the lesson which Shakespeare 
teaches, The world of action and the world 
of thought he knew in their length and 
breadth. There is no depth of passion 
which his line and plummet have not 
sounded. He faced, in their essential force, 
every intellectual problem which has thus 
far engaged the thought of man, To read 
with understanding his magnificent plays 
-of action and his profound tragedies of 
thought and passion is to learn of human 
life in its most varied range and in its full 
hight and depth. And now, what has the 
great dramatist, as his last and authorita- 
tive judgment, to say of it all? 

His plays are grouped by his critics in 
periods, from evidence within and without, 
as is well known, according to certain 
stages in Shakespeare’s personal experi- 
ence. There are. the comedies and the one 
original tragedy of his youth, showing im- 


* maturity of thought and the hand of early 


workmanship; then come the histories and 
other plays which reflect him as the suc- 
cessful man of affairs; then the immortal 
tragedies, born of his deepest struggles and 
sorrows; and then the closing plays which 
show him as one who, having passed ‘ out 
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of the depths’? and standing ‘‘on the 
hights,’”’ surveys the great problem of life in 
final judgment. And as we turn to these 
last plays, it is to learn that if The Win- 
ter’s Tale, The Tempest, and the other 
beautiful romances of this period have any 
lesson itis that of the supreme power of the 
childlike spirit. Nowhere else in all litera- 
ture, apart from the Bible, is this spirit so 
glorified as by the world’s greatest inter- 
preter of human life in these plays which 
teach the all-conquering force of simple 
faith and love, the open heart, the docile 
mind and will, the generous judgment and 
the sincere, devoted purpose. 

And so always the great achievement in 
life is to preserve what is best in childhood 
carried to its highest attainment as we 
move on and upward in the various stages 
of mental enlargement and worldly experi- 
ence. The mother has not found in her 
boy what ought to be the highest product 
of the school or college if he comes back to 
her no more her boy. If filial confidence is 
gone, if the son can no longer give himself, 
as in the earlier days, to the affectionate 
look and inquiry, then has he lost more 
than be has gained, and the school or col- 
lege has taken from him more than it has 
given. 

As on the day of his inauguration, Presi- 
dent Garfield instinctively turned, as when 
a little child in some moment of boyish 
success, and before the great multitude 
kissed his aged mother, he unconsciously 
gave to the American people a revelation 
of himself which won for him their instant 
confidence and love. The spontaneous, 
childlike act was proof that here was an 
affection so quick and warm and a nature 
so simple and genuine that what was noblest 
in the man had not suffered from the suc- 
cesses and temptations of public life. Nor 
can the world ever recognize this childlike 
element in one who for a lifetime has faced 
and fought what is mean, selfish and cyni- 
cal, and not feelits commanding power and 
compelling beauty. It is no small part of 
Thackeray’s claim to our love and rever- 
ence that, man of the world as he was, and 
second only to Shakespeare in his knowledge 
of the human heart, his most cherished 
character was one ‘‘ whose heart was that 
of a little child.” 

But the childlike spirit does more than 
mark the highest reach of personal charac- 
ter and attainment. Other things being 
equal, it is the means of the highest influ- 
ence and usefulness. To get at what is 
most powerful we must go back to what is 
primary, essential, The most wonderful 
and helpful inventions are only applications 
of the most simple and elemental forces. 
So in the moral and intellectua] world, 
sophistry often seems a necessary weapon 
and is often temporarily successful, but the 
ultimate victory is always with the ever- 
lasting truth. Diplomacy is in high de- 
mand, and when skillful has a measure of 
power, but behind the simple declaration 
of right are the armed battalions of God. 
Suspicion and doubt keep clear of certain 
pitfalls, but only at last to stumble and 
sink the more hopelessly. 

What fact seems to escape us more than 
that greatly successful men use the most 
simple and direct means to the end in view? 
The figure in our history that towers the 
highest and noblest, for not only what the 
man was, but for what the man did, is that 
of Abraham Lincoln. . And yet did ever 
methods of action more reflect the child- 
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like spirit? Urged to change the statement 
of his convictions that ‘‘ This government 
cannot permanently endure half slave and 
half free’’—in his speech when nominated 
for the Senate of the United States—be- 
cause, as his friends said, ‘it would cost 
him his election,’ his answer was, ‘‘I can- 
not change the fact, nor can I escape the 
conclusion of my own judgment.” And 
yet it has been well said: ‘‘ That statement 
later made Mr. Lincoln president, and drove 
the bolt of death straight to the life of hu- 
man slavery.’”’ So throughout the war it was 
his childlike faith in the inevitable triumph 
of right and justice that made him impreg- 
nable to every disappointment and disaster, 
for, as he said: ‘‘It is God’s fight. He will 
win it in His good time.”’ 

Without doubt these are times when the 
welfare of the individual, of society, and of 
the state makes urgent call for the largest 
knowledge and ripest wisdom. But with 
no depreciation of such aids, the question 
is, Shall we not do well to be reminded by 
this Christmas season of the strength and 
beauty in the things ‘‘ hidden from the wise 
and prudent, but revealed unto babes?”’ 


a 


DIFFICULT SAYINGS OF OHRIST. 


III, CHRIST BROOKS NO RIVAL IN OUR AFFECTION. 


BY PROF. MARCUS DODS, D. D. 


In Luke 14: 25, 26, we read: ‘‘ And there 
went with Him great crowds and He turned 
and said unto them: If any man cometh to 
Me and hateth not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brothers, and 
sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot 
be My disciple.’”’? This strong saying, and 
the equally explicit statements in the midst 
of which it is embedded, were prompted by 
the desire on our Lord’s part to secure that 
no one should follow Him under a misappre- 
hension. When great crowds followed Him, 
He knew there must be some members of 
these crowds who were being misled by 
their curiosity, or by the example of their 
neighbors, or by a misconception of what 
they might receive from Him. Such fol- 
lowers could only prove a weakness in the 
end, whereas a timely presentation to their 
minds of the actual terms of discipleship 
might lead them to measure His offers with 
their own desires and purposes, and so pos- 
sibly determine upon a deliberate and re- 
solved following of Christ. Our Lord wished 
no man to follow Him without first count- 
ing the cost. 

Therefore He lays down the terms of dis- 
cipleship in the most uncompromising form 
—‘' whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be My disci- 
ple.”? In other words, allegiance to Christ 
must be absolute. Nothing whatever must 
be allowed to interfere with the obedience 
due to Him. He must be accepted as su- 
preme or not at all. No purposes of our 
own must be allowed to hinder our fulfill- 
ment of His purposes. We must have no 
purposes of our own which are not also 
His. If those to whom we most of all owe 
affection and duty should require us to do 
what is inconsistent with our obedience to 
Christ we must turn from them. We shall 
seem to harden our hearts against them. 
They will charge us with ‘‘hating”’ them, 
because we are compelled by our allegiance 
to Christ to thwart their wishes and disre- 
gard their entreaties and sacrifice their im- 
mediate interests. That the words mean no 
more than this is obvious from our Lord’s 
own treatment of His mother, as well as 
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from His command that we should love one 
another. Moreover, all Christian experience 
proclaims that when love to Christ possesses 
the heart the result is not that we love our 
relatives less, but that we love them more. 
No Christian heart, therefore, finds any dif- 
ficulty with the words. It knows that cir- 
cumstances do sometimes arise in which 
the following of Christ compels the disciple 
to act as if he “hated” those whom indeed 
he loves at that crisis more tenderly than 
ever, and he is conscious that his Own pos- 
session of the love of Christ has deepened 
his affection for his kinsmen after the flesh. 

And indeed this is partly the reason why 
Jesus demands absolute allegiance and that 
our love for Him dominate all other love. 
He is the incarnation of God, the embodi- 
ment of all good, and the more truly we are 
possessed with devotedness to Him, the 
more firmly are we knit to our fellowmen. 
As the lover said to his mistress: 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved | not honor more, 


so can every Christian truly say, ‘‘I could 
not love my friends with so true and deep 
an affection, did I not supremely Jove Him 
who is perfect goodness and eternal love.”’ 
For the love of Christ, when admitted to 
the place of supremacy, renews every energy 
of the soul with health and vigor. 

It is, then, not an arbitrary exaction 
Christ makes in these words, but a neces- 
sary law He lays down. He must demand 
to be loved supremely if this love is to be 
strong enough to purify all other affections 
and to deliver us. from the power of all 
counteracting influences. It is not enough 
that we pass judgment on Christ’s worthi- 
ness and pronounce Him to be worthy of 
all homage, service and devotion. We must 
also so esteem and love Him as to be con- 
stantly, uniformly and powerfully drawn to 
serve Him. It is our likings and dislikings 
that save or destroy us, not the judgments 
we pronounce nor the knowledge we pos- 
sess. Itis our actual likings which mani- 
fest what we in our inmost selves really are, 
what our real affinities are, and it is our 
likings which determine how we shall act 
in critical passages of our life and in times 
ofserioustemptation. And Christ demands 
that we love Him. supremely, because that 
love will never lead us astray or hinder us 
in the pursuit of goodness. 
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DR. HOLMES AND ONE OF HIS 
IMMORTAL POEMS. 


BY HARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH. 


Since dear Dr. Holmes passed into the 
silent land so many beautiful things have 
been said and written of him that one can- 
not feel that a death has occurred in our 
midst, but the rather that a wondrous im- 
mortality is being emphasized. In his per- 
son Dr. Holmes never suggested a possible 
physical dissolution, but instead a glorious 
reawakening. 

Sitting in his large chair, near his study 
table, in his Beacon Street home, I saw him 
in July, just before he left for his last sum- 
mer at Beverly Farms, Mass. He seemed 
as he sat there, so alert and clever, to have 
drunk deep of the elixir of perpetual life, 
which poor Septimus Felton failed to com- 
pound, to be squaring’ with the problems of 
life, not death—almost to the defying of 
that grim messenger. I had gone to the 
genial Autocrat on an errand of historic in- 
terest, in which I was sure of his help 
and sympathy, and he said: ‘‘ It is strange 
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that you should have come to me on this 
matter on this very day and hour, when 
I am so interested in looking through a 
catalogue which reverts to my childhood 
days, and which so vividly reopens the past 
to me.,”’ 

“T wish,’ he continued, ‘that I knew 
someone as old as I to send you to, some- 
one who might, perhaps, confirm my im- 
pressions.’’ And then, as an expression of 
deepest tenderness settled upon his face, he 
said, ‘‘ But almost all of those who knew 
me, and whom I knew and trusted, have 
passed on, have died, as they call it, so that 
I am growing to feel so alone.” 

For longer than either of us realized he 
sat there, and seemed to be only thinking 
aloud as he reviewed his intense life, from 
the days which the school catalogue in his 
hand recorded, down the long years of pov- 
erty and struggle, and on toward victory 
and fame, seeming, as he spoke, to be re- 
counting the life work of some dear friend 
of his youth, for whom his heart had ached, 
rather than his own career. 

““— care nothing now for what they say 
of what I may have done; I am tired of 
hearing of myself. I am, however, rever- 
ently thankful, since I live on, that I am so 
physically comfortable. I keep each morn- 
ing, besides our housemaids, three other 
women occupied about my business—my 
secretary, my librarian and one other who 
is generally useful to me; so that for a man 
of eighty-five, who has all his life been over- 
working, I am really very comfortable and 
have innumerable causes for gratitude for 
the mercies which hedge me in.”’ 

In leaving Dr. Holmes I recalled a greet- 
ing which I had been commissioned to bring 
him from an-old-time professional friend, 
whose failing eyesight now prevents him 
from extending in person many of his for- 
mer courtesies. To this salutation Dr. 
Holmes replied: ‘‘ Give my esteemed friend 
my love and sympathy and tell bim that I 
understand his physical annoyance andam 
myself facing the day when for me, too, the 
lights must go out, since over either eye 
there are unmistakable evidences of trou- 
ble. Tell him,’’ he exclaimed, covering his 
face with his hands, ‘‘that it is not cheer- 
ful to meet this condition—that one would 
so much rather pass on!’’ And so he has, 
not to the blackness of a physical darkness, 
but to the casting off of every material 
earth fetter and to the perpetual, glad youth 
of which he seemed the fitting embodiment. 

Tender as have been the words spoken 
and written of Dr. Holmes since he entered 
the other life, none more timely are re- 
corded than those of his own, written in 
July, 1894, to his publishers, Messrs. 
Houghton & Mifflin, in regard to the new 
edition of his Last Leaf. 

They wrote asking Dr. Holmes if he de- 
sired to make any alterations, or had any 
suggestions concerning it. His note in re- 
sponse was so graceful that they said, 
‘¢ What words could so appropriately stand 
before this poem as its preface as these of 
his own?”’ So this letter, which now seems 
prophetic of his passing away, being his 
last to his publishers, was directly fac- 
similed in his own handwriting. Through 
Mr. Mifflin’s courtesy I am permitted to 
copy. it: 

Bryerty Farms, Mass., July 12, 1894. 


My Dear Publishers and Friends: I have 
read the proof you send me and find nothing 
in it which I feel called upon to alter or ex- 
plain, 

I have lasted long enough to serve as an 
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illustration of wy own poem. I am one of 
the last of the leaves which still cling to the 
bough of life that budded in the spring of the 
nineteenth century The days of my years. 
are threescore and twenty, and I am almost 
half way up the steep incline which leads me 
toward the base of the new century, so near 
to which I have already climbed. I am 
pleased to find that this poem, carrying with 
it the marks of having been written on the 
jocund morning of life, is still read and cared 
for. It was with a smile on my lips that I 
wrote it; I cannot read it without a sigh o 
tender remembrance. ; 

I hope it will not sadden my older readers, 
while it may amuse some of the younger ones 
to whom its experiences are as yet only 
floating fancies. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Of the history of this poem Dr. Holmes, 
in 1885, said: ‘‘ Just when it was written I 
cannot exactly say, nor in what paper or 


periodical it was first published. It must. 


have been written before April, 1833; proba- 
bly in 1881 or 1832. The prem was sug- 
gested by the sight of a figure well known 
to Bostonians of the years just mentioned, 
that of Major Thomas Melville, ‘the last 
of the cocked hats,’ as he was sometimes 
called. The major had been a personable 
young man, very evidently, and retained 
evidences of it in 
The monumental pomp of age, 

which had something imposing and some- 
thing odd about it for youthful eyes like 
mine. He was often pointed atas one of the 
‘Indians’ of the famous ‘ Boston Tea Party’ 
of 1774. His aspect among the crowds of a 
later generation reminded me of a withered 
leaf, which has held to its stem through the 
storms of autumn and winter, and finds 
itself still clinging to its bough while the 
new growths of spring are bursting their 
buds and spreading their foliage all around 
it. I make this explanation for the benefit 
of those who have been puzzled by the lines, 


The last leaf upon the tree 
In the Spring. 


‘«The way in which it came to be written 
in a somewhat singular manner was this: 
I had become a little known as a versifier, 
and I thought that one or two other young 
writers were following my efforts with imi- 
tations not meant as parodies and hardly 
to be considered improvements on their 
models. I determined to write in a mezs- 
ure which would betray any copyist. The 
poem as first written had one of those false 
rhymes which produce a shudder in all ed- 
ucated persons, even in the poems of Keats 
and others who ought to know better than 
to admit them. The guilty verse ran thus: 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
So forlorn, 

And he shakes his feeble head 

That it seems as if he said, 
‘They are gone!’ 


“A little more experience, to say noth- 
ing of the sneer of an American critic in an 
English periodical, showed me that_ this 
would never do, Here was what is called a 
‘cockney rhyme’—one in which the sound 
of the letter r is neglected, maltreated as 
the letter h is insulted by the average 
Briton by leaving it out everywhere, except 
where it should be silent. Such an ill- 
mated pair as ‘forlorn’ and ‘gone’ could 
not possibly pass current in good rhyming 
society. But what to do about it was the 
question. I must keep 
J They are gone! f ; L 
And I could think of no rhyme which f 
could work in satisfactorily. In this per- 
plexity my friend, Mrs. Charles Folsom of 
Cambridge, suggested the line, 

Sad and wan, : 
which I thankfully adopted and have always 
retained.” 


at 
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Abraham Lincoln had a great liking for 
this poem, and repeated it once from mem- 
ory to Governor Andrew. A copy of it was 
made by Edgar Allan Poe, and the roll of 

“manuscript, nearly five feet in length, was 
given to Dr. Holmes by Mr. Robert Carter, 
one of Poe’s biographers. 

“The last pleasant tribute,’’ Dr. Holmes 
says, ‘‘ antecedent to this just-issued volume 
of illustrations, is the printing of the poem, 
among others, in raised letters for the use 
ofthe blind. Reminiscences—idle, perhaps, 

- to anew generation. It is all right if these 
egotisms amuse them; they amuse me, too, 
as I look them over; and so 


Let them smile as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough where I cling.” 


—_—— 


MUNICIPAL REFORMERS IN CONFER- 
ENCE. 


SECOND MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


The National Municipal League, which has 
just closed its second general session in Min- 
neapolis, is not a group of dilettanti or doc- 
trinaires. In its membership it embraces the 
strongest element of practical reformers, 
business men, professional men, all of whom 
have deeply upon their hearts the existing 
necessities of the American municipal system 
and who have set their faces like a flint 
against ring rule, bossism and incompeteucy 
in urban government. 

The cosmopolitan character of the conven- 
tion was shown by the list of accredited or- 
ganizations represented. The following are 
some of them: 

Philadelphia Municipal League; Citizens’ 
Union, Kings County; Brooklyn National 
Civic Service Reform League, N. Y.; Civic 
Federation of Chicago; Tidewater Club, Du- 
luth; Citizens’ Committee, Sioux City, Io.; 
Municipal Improvement Association, Kansas 
City; Municipal League of Milwaukee; Mu- 
nicipal Club, Decatur, Ill.; Civic Federation, 
Galesburg; Real Estate Board, Chicago; 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; Cornell 
University, Chicago University and the Twin 
City local organizations. 

Among prominent leading men present 
were Prof. George Burnham, Jr., president; 
Charles Richardson, vice-president; Clinton 
R. Woodruff, secretary; and Professor James 
of the board of managers, Philadelphia; Hon, 
William G. Low, Brooklyn; William Potts, 
New York; William A. Giles, Chicago; Prof. 
John R. Ficklen, New Orleans; General 
Winkler, Milwaukee; S. E. Holden, Cleve- 
land; Professor Jenks, Cornell University; 
Professor Bemis, Chicago University; and 
many of the leading clergymen of the North- 
west. With such a body of clear-headed, 
firm-minded men, with such an enthusiastic 
cause, with unprecedented victories in many 
of our cities in recent days, notably in New 
York, the tide of enthusiasm rose high. And 
not for a long time has so admirable a series 
of papers been read before such an encourag- 
ivg convention. What added much to the 
power of the meeting was the fact that Hon. 
Charles S. Smith, chairman of the New York 
Seventy, Dr. Parkhurst and others prominent 
in reform sent greetings—that they were so 
busy fighting the devil in the arena that they 
could not take time to come to the forum to 
talk about it.. 

The sessions began with a series of papers 
upon the present condition of the leading 
cities. These reports furnished the texts for 
the meetings and also marked one of the 

strongest features of the convention. The 
Saturday afternoon session was largely de- 
voted to two papers—one by Professor Jenks 
of Cornell on Proportional Representation, in 
which he clearly and forcibly set forth the 
thought that, while we speak of a majority 
ruling, we really do not have it, as in New 
York City Tammany has had absolute control 
and the good have remained unrepresented, 
for in any district it is well understood that 
the representative is not in practice to act for 
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all, only for the majority. The present sys- 
tem gives us an oligarchy of the corrupt and 
wealthy, while the proportional representa- 
tion looks toward true democracy; and in 
progress toward its attainment we shall di- 
vorce local from national politics, we shall 
make civil service easier and representation 
more nearly just. 

The other paper was by Hon. William G,. 
Low on Results Obtained by Voluntary and 
Temporary Movements. Though the work- 
ers die and the organizatisns cease to exist, 
the great tide of civic righteousness and 
urban purity is constantly rising. While the 
political machine stands for unscrupulous 
acts and illegitimate rewards, the municipal 
league should call men to duty for love of 
their country and their kind. It aims to 
inform men of the facts in specific cases. The 
sure way to success is by constant education 
and by massing the great moral forces under 
a dauntless, persistent leader. 

Two great leading thoughts marked all the 
deliberations of the three days’ session of the 


league. The first was whether we should 
have ‘council government” or ‘' mayor 
government.’’ The Western cities are in- 


clined to favor the latter for the most part, 
while the Eastern cities are working along 
the lines of the former. In the older cities 
it is claimed that it is easier to focus the 
light of publicity upon one man than upon a 
row of men. And by holding one man re- 
sponsible for the whole municipality as 
directly under his appointment, it is easier to 
change all, in case a bad man is chosen for 
the mayoralty. In fact, when the head is 
gone all is out of the way, leaving an open, 
unhampered course for the next man. It is 
also much easier to select the one right man 
at the primaries rather than the many. 

But in favor of the council method of govern- 
ing a city it is claimed that there is less 
danger of ring rule, corruption and jobbery. 
And as only a working majority is required 
to control the council, a number of mistakes 
may be made in selecting men and still no 
great harm done so longas the unfit aldermen 
constitute a minority. But if a mistake is 
made in selecting a mayor, when such large 
power is delegated to him, bad government is 
sure to follow. 

The other leading question was the Model 
City Charter. An unusually strong paper was 
read by Professor James. Its trend was for 
the greatest possible degree of autonomy or 
self-government, the especial differentiation 
between executive and legislative functions, 
the vesting of the supreme executive power 
in one person elected by popular vote for not 
too short a time and independent in his 
appointments, the acceptance of properly- 
guarded civil service and the general consti- 
tution of the legislative departments by geo- 
graphical distribution and minority repre- 
sentation—these features are feasible and 
attainable under present American condi- 
tions and will afford us the basis for further 
development as new elements enter into the 
problem. 

The city of Minneapolis acted as host to its 
distinguished visitors. Brightskies and warm 
weather added much to the success of the 
meetings. On Monday evening the Commer- 
cial Club and Board of Trade gave an elabo- 
rate banquet, spiced with witty after-dinner 
speeches. 

It is too early yet to tell all the good which 
will come from such a convention, but locally 
it will do much toward giving the legislators 
of Minnesota full information in passing an 
act this winter regarding some radical changes 
in our present municipal charter laws. Then 
it will help Minneapolis to get her model 
charter this year. Aside from all this, as the 
Twin Cities are the gateway into the North- 
west, it will do much toward giving better 
government to all our smaller cities. 

Then in all our urban centers such a gather- 
ing of representative men will do much toward 
breaking down the prejudice against home 
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rule, or ideal democracy, in our cities. As 
yet, not an adequate test has been made in 
any of our cities of self-government in its 
broadest sense. As yet no State has been 
bold enough and wise enough to take the view 
that any people living within the bounds ofa 
large city are, perhaps, on the whole, the best 
judges of their own peculiar wants. 

The reveille of a rising manhood in our 
American cities has been sounded. The work 
is largely in the hands and upon the hearts of 
the young men and women. Rightly inter- 
preted, the municipal machine is tyranny; 
municipal reform wisely planned and persist- 
ently executed is liberty. That government 
in our great cities will always be the best 
which will make it as easy as possible for 
good men to do right and as hard as possible 
for bad men to do wrong. J. A. 8. 


—— 


THE OHIO ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE. 


The Ohio Anti-Saloon League has just closed 
an important session at Columbus. This was 
the first congress of the league and the first 
time for many years that the temperance 
forces of the State have been united on a com- 
mon platform. About four hundred delegates 
from all parts of the State, and representing 
all shades of opinion on the temperance ques- 
tion, met for three days to hear reports from 
the officers of the league, explain more fully 
the character of the Haskell local option bill 
(which was defeated at the last session of the 
Legislature) and plan for the thorough organ- 
ization of the State during next year. It is 
hoped that by agitation and education the 
league will be able to so influence the nomi- 
nation of legislators that a majority will be 
pledged beforehand to support the Haskell 
bill. 

Temperance leaders from Indiana, Georgia, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut reported the 
condition of the cause in these States. Sey- 
eral notable addresses were made by John G. 
Woolley on The Saloon Must Go, by Dr. 
Gladden on The Enforcement of Law, by 
Dr. D. O. Mears on A Forward Movement, 
but probably the most significant address of 
the congress was given by Bishop Watterson 
of Columbus. The whole address was in 
keeping with his recent letter to the clergy of 
his diocese. No one who heard himcan doubt 
for a moment that a new force has entered 
into the Ohio movement against the saloon. 
Bishop Watterson believes that, as the saloons 
‘are incentives to intemperance and other 
sorts of vice, and public agencies of injury to 
individuals, families and whole communities, 
the State, which bas the right and duty to 
regulate any sort of business which daxrger- 
ously affects the moral and material welfare 
of its citizens, should first restrict the number 
of drinking places and so restrain those that 
it may permit that as little detriment as 
possible may accrue from them to the com- 
munity at large.’ But the bishop also said 
that if our public officials are unable to cur- 
tail the evils of the saloon, ‘then in God’s 
name let the people of Ohio rise in their might 
and sweep them from the State.”’ This senti- 
ment was cheered to the echo by the 1,500 
people who filled the hall. 

The congress has given new hops to the 
league workers. Hight men are constantly 
employed organizing local leagues and edu- 
cating the people on the basis of the Haskell 
bill. Rev H: H. Russell, formerly of the 
Armour Mission of Chicago, is the efficient 
superintendent, and he expresses himself as 
confident that the next Legislature will pass 
the bill. EASTWOOD. 
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There are always two things that go to the 
making of a temptation: there is the particu- 
lar set of circumstances to be encountered, on 
the one hand, and there is the peculiar char- 
acter, or history, of the person entering into 
the situation on the other. We need to re- 
member this if we are to defend either our- 

“selves or others against temptation.—James 
Stalker, 
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A OHRISTMAS OHIME. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


At first a long and low 

Melodious overflow, 

That slowly swings and swells 

Into a burst of bells, 

Brilliant, a-pulse with joy, 

Without one grief-alloy. 

And then, and then, 

A ripple running silvery, as when 

Young runnels, with their bubbling babble, 
fling ; 

Across the vales 

Upon the violet gales 

The rapture of their greeting to the spring. 

And following this 

Kiss upon golden kiss, 

As in some saintly angelus that has won 

Its amber music from the warm, Jow sun. 

And, at the last, 

In variant undulations sweet and vast, 

The soul-uplifting wonder 

Of thrill succeeding thrill of mellow thunder. 


Why all this jubilation, this acclaim, 

The gulfs of air aflame 

With music’s rapt elation that, like fire, 
Would clasp the sky in its supreme desire? 
List to each lip, for each this legend saith, 

“ Tring the triumph o’er the grave and death! ”’ 


= 


A SENSIBLE HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Aside from the value of our Palestine 
Pictures for those who are planning to take 
the Congregationalist's tour, or for the 
friends who wish to follow their journey- 
ings through the Holy Land, these pic- 
tures may serve an admirable purpose in 
the home and in Sunday schools. No bet- 
ter material can be placed in a mother’s 
hands for entertaining children on Sunday 
afternoons than good pictorial illustrations 
of Bible scenes and events. The set which 
we offer is not a heterogeneous collection 
made from old plates, but it represents re- 
cent and choice views taken on the spot. 
Being arranged in chronological order, and 
accompanied by a fine map of Palestine, the 
tracing of our Lord’s earthly footsteps may 
be made a fascinating study for children 
and young people. 

Having made extensive usé of photo- 
graphs ourselves in Sunday school work 
and observed the freshness which has been 
imparted thereby to the gospel story, we 
realize what an inexhaustible treasure house 
these views may be to mothers and teachers. 
The convenient form in separate books 
which can be easily handled, the low price, 
and the artistic quality of the work unite 
in making these pictures an almost ideal 
Christmas gift. We are not surprised to 
hear that Sunday school teachers are eagerly 
availing themselves of this opportunity to 
secure an appropriate present for members 
of their classes, nor that mothers hail with 
joy the publication of something. peculiarly 
adapted to Sunday pleasure at home. 


— 


THE NATIVITY. 


O blessed day which giv’st the eternal lie 

To self, and sense, and all the brute within ; 

O, come to us amid this war of life; 

To hall and hovel come! to all who toil 

‘In senate, shop or study! and to those 

Ill-warned and sorely tempted— 

Come to them, blest and blessing, Christmas Day! 

Teil them once more the tale of Bethlehem, 

'The kneeling shepherds and the Babe Divine; 

And keep them men, indeed, fair Christmas Day! 
—Charles Kingsley. 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE HAPPY 
MARINERS. 


BY H. A. B. 


When the good ship Spree steamed out of 
lovely Southampton harbor one afternoon 
last August and turned its prow down the 
English Channel toward America, it had on 
board as nice a company of children as ever 
sailed the seas. For a day or two they 
amused themselves with all the novel sights 
and sounds which at the beginning of an 
ocean voyage interest everybody; but when 
the shores of England had faded from view, 
and things commenced to be a little monot- 
onous, they were confronted with the great 
and perplexing question as to what they 
were going to do for the next five or six 
days. Now life on an Atlantic liner has 
rich and peculiar charms for grown-up 
folks who are tolerably good navigators, 
but the range of activities for the children 
is comparatively narrow. Not many of 
them care to cuddle down in steamer. chairs 
and read novels. They have no use for the 
smoking-room. or the ladies’ cabin. They 
can hardy appreciate the pleasure which 
the young men and maidens find who go aft 
in the evening, nominally to watch the phos- 
phorescent displays in the wake of the 
steamer. They are too honest to pretend 
to have an intimate acquaintance with the 
captain, and too ingenuous to discourse 
learnedly on the best way of getting through 
the custom-house. Thus it is that the chil- 
dren, like the steerage passengers, have to 
invent their few sources of delight, and it 
isn’t very long before they tire of playing 
horse or ring-toss and yearn for a new sen- 
sation. 

Well, as respects this group of children 
of whom I set out to speak, it came about 
that on the afternoon of the third day out 
a proposition was made to them that they 
form a little society. At once and unani- 
mously they took to the idea, so down iuto 
the saloon they all skipped, ranged them- 
selves about a dining table, and in less time 
than it takes most people to get ready for a 
committee meeting they had organized and 
launched the Society of the Happy Mari- 
ners. It was decided at the outset to dis- 
pense with all cumbersome machinery. 
With one voice the members voted against 
a constitution, by laws, fees, late hours, 
dress suits, annual banquets and all such 
expensive and useless accessories, They 
agreed, however, to have two simple rules. 
One was punctuality and the other good 
behavior, and so long as a member lived up 
to them he or she was to be considered in 
good and regular standing. To complete 
the organization a motto had to be decided 
upon, and here again the society showed 
its good sense by eschewing such ambitious 
devices as Ad astra per aspera and Labor om- 
nia vincit, and the other well-known favor- 
ites in young ladies’ boarding schools, but 
settled down quickly to this short, suggest- 
ive motto, Fun, Fact and Fancy. It was 
understood that fun would stand for games 
and sport, fact for the true stories and 
fancy for the ‘‘guess-so’’ or fairy stories. 

These few preliminaries arranged, the 
roll of those present was called, and those 
who responded favorably were registered 
as the charter members of the Society of the 
Happy Mariners. Inallthere were fourteen 
—seven girls and four boys and three grown- 
up folks, one of whom was a man and the 
other two young ladies—and they came from 
seven different cities, New York, Brook- 
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lyn, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Chicago, Worces- 
ter and Boston. But there was never any 
disposition in the society to divide on sec- 
tional issues. The Pittsburg representa- 
tives were never twitted on the superabund- 
ance of smoke in their native city, the Bos-- 
ton man was not once called a bean-eater or 
a worshiper of Browning, nor were there 
told any of those disagreeable stories which: 
you hear at Congregational Club banquets, 
the point of whichis a supposed resemblance: 
between Chicago and the lower regions. 
Indeed, this careful deference to one an— 
other’s feelings was probably one of the 
chief causes of the success of the society.. 

That very first afternoon the Happy. 
Mariners began to act out their motto. 
Naturally fun had the first attention and 
the question at once arose, How shall we 
succeed in getting it? The saloon of an 
ocean steamer is not the most favorable: 
place in the world for children’s games. 
The arrangement of tables and seats inter- 
feres fatally with those time-honored stand~ 
bys, Drop the Handkerchief, Going to Jeru- 
salem, Copenhagen and Blind Man’s Buff. 
Nor does the letter game or any of those- 
other mild forms of amusement which old 
folks of both sexes sit down to on a winter 
evening with such a keen relish appeal very 
powerfully to a dozen restless youngsters- 
in mid ocean. 

But one game which can be played around’ 
a table and which affords exercise for legs 
and arms as well as brains was quickly 
adopted as the corner stone of the Happy 
Mariners’ palace of delight.. That was the 
game of Jenkins, otherwise known as Cod- 
dam. You divide into sides, each line of 
combatants having a captain at its head. 
Then he starts a penny in circulation, anc’ 
those on his side of the table put their 
hands under its rim and pass back and forth: 
the coin. The captain of the other side at 
more or less regular intervals—usually less- 
—shouts ‘‘ hands up,’’ and arow of clenched 
fists appears on the edge of the table with: 
more or less promptness and precision— 
usually less. The point now is for the 
other side to guess where the penny is. 
Success is rewarded by obtaining it and: 
the same process is repeated, only the 
previous participants become spectators. 
Every successful guess counts one and 
every failure to guess correctly redounds to. 
the credit of the other side. 

So Jenkins became a staple of every day’s: 
entertainment, and the Happy Mariners 
never seemed to get enough of it. The 
position of captain was vied for eagerly, 
while the position of counter and referee 
became almost as arduous and delicate as 
the umpireship of a Harvard-Yale football 
game. How they did keep the penny moy- 
ing, how innocent they tried to make all 
their faces appear when the sudden order 
came, ‘‘Hands up.’’ Then what contor- 
tions indicative of great mental effort ap-- 
peared on the countenances of the guessers. 
Shall we ever forget how sturdy little Susie, 
the youngest in the company, resisted all: 
the officious advice of her partners to- 
‘‘ouess Robert’? or to ‘* guess Emma,” but 
after prolonged moments of thorough in- 
spection of the tell-tale faces opposite her 
and unbiased by pleadings on either side of 
her selected the one whom she thought had: 
the penny, and in nine cases out of ten 
guessed correctly. Popular as Jenkins was. 
it by no means shut out Simon Says 
Thumbs Up and Want to Buy a Hen and: 
Gossip and Emergencies and Remedies, all. 
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ef which, particularly the first, went with 
a rush, 

But itis time to turn to the more intel- 
leetual features of the society. The last 
half of the hour every day was given to a 
somewhat miscellaneous literary program. 
In the course of the week several ghost 
stories were related. One day four mem- 
bers of the society were asked to tell on 
the next day what was the most interesting 
thing they had seen in Europe during the 
summer, Another day several told what 
they would take the rest of us to see in 
case we ever paid a visit to their respective 
cities. We were fortunate in having one or 
two members who were quite skilled de- 
claimers. Carrie, the dancing-eyed little 
maiden from Baltimore, rather excelled 
the rest of us in this respect, and would 
mount the sofa with the self-possession of 
a Patti, and regale us with selections from 
Bret Harte and other writers. Outside tal- 
lent was drawn upon, too, and several gen- 
tlemen among the passengers were honored 
with invitations to address the society. So 
it came about that a Massachusetts phy- 
sician did over into simple English for us 
the story of Ulysses, which he had conned 
at Harvard a dozen years ago. Carl’s father, 
too, told the thrilling story of the accident 
which befell our ship, the Spree, the time 
Mr. Moody was on board. Then there were 
several kind ladies who sang and played, 
and received an encore every time. 

When Sunday came—dawning with su- 
perb beauty, flooding the ship with bright- 
ness, and lighting up with sparkling gems 
the vast plain of waters about us— 
the children were anxious lest their usual 
pleasure would have to be foregone, but 
away was found to make the day a little 
different from the ones that preceded and 
followed it without at all losing the joy 
out of it. After calling the roll—for that 
was always done first, and all through the 
yoyage there wasn’t a single violation of 
the first rule on the part of the children, 
who were invariably there ten minutes in 
advance of the hour—the question was put 
to each member in turn, ‘‘ What are you 
going to be when you grow up?”’ Some of 
the little folks knotted their brows over 
this query, and Charlie, who eventually 
decided to become a fruit dealer, asked for 
a little respite of time, so that he could 
“think.’? The final replies showed that 
the boys divided between electrical en- 
gineering and business, while the girls an- 
ticipated a somewhat wider field of activity, 
several expressing the hope that they could 
be artists, one or two having the profession 
of trained nurse in mind, one wanting to 
be a music teacher, and Carrie amusing us 
all by replying, ‘‘ Well, if I don’t get mar- 
ried I think I will be a teacher.”’ 

Following this first question came an- 
_ other as to the person each wished to be 
like aside from Him who is the great pat- 
tern for us all. This brought out a variety 
of interesting replies, and it appeared that 
Edison, George Washington, President Har- 
rison, Columbus, Abraham Lincoln, Charles 
Kingsley and Louisa Alcott were serving as 
models for different members of the little 
group. One of them spoke of her mother 
as her model, and another of his brother, 
and a third of a friend, and I thought how 
good it was when those who stood nearest 
to us in life could be our heroes too, 

The rest of that memorable Sunday after- 
noon was given to story-telling, and it hap- 
pened that they all bore on the general idea 
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of heroism. Together they showed that 
there were different kinds of heroism, and 
that Theodore, who took part in the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, was really no braver than 
honest Tommy, the London match boy, and 
little lame Archie, who learned to bear his 
life-long trouble like aman, After thata 
big-hearted Boston doctor of divinity, asleep 
in his steamer-chair on deck, was sent for 
and told us the sweet story of Wickey. 
And when that Sunday afternoon session of 
the society came to an end the members felt 
that they couldn’t have had a better time 
in the best Sunday school in Europe or 
America, 

So the days hastened on. The society 
throve and became quite the talk of the 
ship, not a few of whose passengers at- 
tended the daily sessions, keeping of course 
at a respectful distance, and once the cap- 
tain ventured to smile on us as he passed 
through the saloon and our usual salutation 
rang out clear and strong, ‘‘We are the 
Happy Mariners.’’ Wednesday, the day for 
disembarking, came all too soon, and the 
final session that morning—which was co- 
nundrum morning, by the way—had in it 
elements of sadness along with the great 
fun. But even after the society had ad- 
journed sine die, its members couldn’t help 
gravitating together on deck, watching 
with the rest for Fire Island Light and 
sharing in all the excitement that attends 
the end of an ocean voyage. The perfect 
August day was fading into night as the 
Spree glided through motionless waters up 
the Narrows, and as she swung into her 
dock the Happy Mariners bade one another 
good-by merrily, yet regretfully, and went 
their separate ways. 

The Society of the Happy Mariners was 
not long-lived, but while it lasted it hada 
beautiful existence. It will probably never 
have any reunion, but if its members con- 
tinue to keep its two rules I foresee for 
them much of success and gladness in that 
longer voyage that men call life and of 
which the voyage in the Spree was only an 
incident. To one member of the society, 
at least, the recollection of it and of the 
Joving and gentle children who composed 
it, ‘‘to whom is given so much of earth, so 
much of heaven,” is the brightest memory 
of the many joyous ones that cluster around 
the summer of ’94, 
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Though unable to explain the phenomena, 
it is a matter of common observation among 
mothers and teachers that on dull or stormy 
days children are often strangely unman- 
ageable. Sometimes this perversity is ac- 
counted for on the ground of being shut up 
in the house, but recent scientific study 
has developed what is called ‘‘ psychology 
of the weather,’’ which throws new light 
upon the subject. An eminent physician 
says that he has been amazed at the faulty 
deductions and misconceptions which he 
has made in damp, foggy weather or when 
the air was charged with electricity and 
thunderstorms were impending. The super- 
intendent of a large factory has observed 
that from ten to twenty per cent. less work 
is brought out during a period of bad 
weather than during a corresponding num- 
ber of fine days. Many other instances are 
cited in proof of the depressing, devitaliz- 
ing or demoralizing influences of atmos- 
pheric changes. It is well, then, to take 
this factor into consideration when ad- 
ministering family discipline on dull days, 
and to remember that parents, no less than 
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the children themselves, are affected by 
these invisible forces and are liable to 
errors of judgment. 


THE PEAGE OF OHRISTMAS TIME. 


Dearest, how hard it is to say 
That all is for the best, 

Since, sometimes, in a grievous way 
God’s will is manifest. 


See with what hearty, noisy glee 
Our little ones tonight 

Dance round and round our Christmas tree, 
With pretty toys bedight. 


Dearest, one voice they may not hear, 
One face they may not see— 

Ah! what of all this Christmas cheer 
Cometh to you and me? 


Cometh before our misty eyes 
That other little face, 

And we clasp in tender, reverent wise 
That love in the old embrace. 


Dearest, the Christ-child walks tonight, 
Bringing His peace to men, 

And He bringeth to you and to me the light 
Of the old, old years again. 


Bringeth the peace of long ago, 
When a wee one clasped your knee, 
And lisped of the morrow—dear one, you 
know— 
And here come back is he! 


Dearest, ’tis sometimes hard to say 
That all is for the best, 

For, often, in a grievous way 
God’s will is manifest. 


But in the grace of this holy night 
That bringeth us back our child, 
Let us see that the ways of God are right, 
And so be reconciled. 
—Hugene Field. 
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A “HARD TIMES” OHRISTMAS. 


BY MARY ESTHER ALLBRIGHY’. 


PART Il, 

‘“Now,”’ said Dorothy, with a pretty little 
air of business, ‘‘ may I ask what particular 
work your second girl does in this house?” 
and she gave an expressive glance around 
the library, which sadly needed a dusting 
and putting to rights. 

‘You may well ask,’’ answered Mrs, 
Miner, discontentedly. ‘‘She’s downright 
lazy. Iwas thinking of going to an intel- 
ligence office this very day to see if I 
couldn’t find some better specimen.”’ 

Dolly looked roguish. 

‘“‘Here’s a ‘specimen,’ at your service,” 
she said, with a courtesy, ‘‘ provided her 
stock of ‘intelligence’ will do! Let’s let 
her go, auntie, and save some money right 
away. I’m pretty sure I can do her work, 
and it’ll be only fun.’’ 

Fannie stared. 

‘Why, Dolly, could you?” she said, “ but 
no, you sha’n’t! We'll do it together. I’m 
ashamed to say I never thought of it, but 
—you see, I never did such a thing.”’ 

‘‘T know,’’ answered Dorothy, gently. 
“You were brought up arich girl, and you 
didn’t need to. Then that’ssettled. What 
about the other girl? Is she careful in the 
kitchen? ”’ 

‘Well, I hardly know,’ was the honest 
answer. ‘‘She’s a pretty good cook, and 
good natured, but she does use a lot of 
butter. Harry looked daggers atthe butter 
and eggs bill last month.,’’ 

‘*H’m!” said Dorothy, nodding her head, 
wisely, ‘‘V’ll make friends with her, and 
we'll see. Now give me a brush-broom and 
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a dustpan and a duster, please, and ll be- 
gin operations.” 

Before that first week of Dolly’s visit was 
over she had become thoroughly acquainted 
with the household arrangements, and had 
discovered plenty of ways to ‘‘ lend a hand,” 
The waste and utter carelessness in the 
kitchen almost staggered her, but she 
found Katy well meaning and teachable, 
and by alittle tact and expression of friend- 
liness she soon won the girl, not only to 
consent to a new order of things, but toa 
decided interest init. _ ! 

‘¢ Sure, an’ I’d no idea you could do such 
tasty cookin’ with se little,” she exclaimed 
one day, admiringly, as Dolly concocted 
some appetizing dish ‘like mother’s.” 

‘‘ Well,” she answered, with an arch look 
at Katy, ‘‘it’s nice to know how to econ- 
omize before you have a home of your own. 
Then you'll know how to help—somebody 
save his money.”’ 

After that Katy was Dolly’s devoted ally. 

‘‘Haven’t you any lamps, auntie?’”’ in 
quired Dorothy one evening, after silently 
counting the gas burners that moment 
lighted in the house. 

‘Oil lamps, do you mean, Dolly?’ with 
an expressive lifting of eyebrows and nose, 
““Q, dear, no. I have a horror of kero- 
sene! ’’ 

“And don’t know much about it?’’ re- 
joined Dorothy, with a rising inflection. 
‘“Now, auntie, may I get two or three 
Rochester burners, provided I agree to take 
them off your hands at the end of two weeks 
if you do not all like them?” 

“Why, yes, you designing girl. Of course 
we'll all like them, I can foresee that. But 
I do hope everything won’t smell of kero- 
sene.”’ 

“Pll give you my word for it. Now, 
Aunt Fannie, couldn’t we go into Boston 
next week foraday’sshopping?- Youspoke 
of needing so many things.” 

‘‘ Yes, my dear girl,’’ she answered, for- 
lornly, ‘‘ but I haven’t any money—that is, 
not enough to do anything with.” 

‘‘ Well, we’ll have some at the end of 
next month, if uncle gives you the usual 
amount for household expenses.”’ 

“O, he will,’’ interrupted Fannie. ‘I 
can advance ten dollars, and we’ll ask him 
for twenty, but thirty dollars won’t go far 
on children’s clothes. Millicent hasn’t but 
one dress that’s decent.” 

“Tomorrow’s Friday,’’ said Dorothy, re- 
flectively, ignoring this remark. ‘Suppose 
we take tomorrow and Saturday for ‘ cattle- 
ations,’ and goin on Monday. We can get 
Katy to postpone her washing and take 
care of the children.”’ 

‘Well,’ doubtfully, ‘‘if we need so 
much time. Anybody’d think we were 
going to buy a wedding outfit, at least.” 

“We'll need it,’ said Dolly, sagely. 
‘¢ We might begin tonight.” 

The next two days were delightfully busy 
ones. The entire children’s wardrobe was 
brought out for inspection, and Dolly fairly 
reveled in fine flannels, underclothing that 
only needed mending, and half-worn dresses 
of beautiful materials which had in them 
such possibilities of turning and renovat- 
ing and combining. Fannie herself fairly 
caught her enthusiasm, and her good taste 
found an entirely new channel of expression. 

‘“Tt’s actually a pleasure to ‘ contrive,’ ”’ 
she exclaimed at last, ‘‘ the way you do it. 
What a blind, foolish woman I’ve been!”’ 

It was just before tea time that Harry 
Miner came unexpectedly upon his wife, 
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sitting curled up in a corner of thé hall. 
He had entered so quietly that she did 
not notice him, but was intent upon an ar- 
ray of figures as she sat counting the cost 
of the contemplated shopping and gather- 
ing many wrinkles into her pretty forehead 
as she did so. Harry stole a look over her 
shoulder and understood. No matter what 
they said or did for the next few minutes, 
but as the family passed into the dining- 
room Fannie whispered to Dorothy : ‘‘ Harry 
is the best, dearest husband in the world, 
and he has made me take twenty-five 
dollars. He says he has saved it forme!” 
Dorothy looked at the beaming face that 
had been downcast so often lately and felt 
repaid for all her sacrifice. ‘‘ That does me 
more good,” slie thought, happily, ‘‘ than if 
I had taken the valedictory!’’ 

It would be a long story to tell all the 
doings of those next weeks in the Miner 
family. A quick, capable sewing girl was 
introduced, who cut and planned and fitted 
clothes for all the children, while Fannie and 
Dorothy put them together in all sorts of 
ingenious and pretty ways. By the middle 
of November the long sewing siege was 
over, and the roomy closets were full of 
warm, dainty clothing for the coming snowy 
days. One evening, just after Thanksgiving 
Fannie and Dorothy sat with their heads 
very close together in the mellow light of 
one of the questionable kerosene lamps. 
They were discussing ways and means for 
the approaching Christmas. 

‘1m afraid it’ll be pretty hard to keep 
within limits, in spite of all our economy,”’ 
said Fannie, shaking her head lugubriously. 

‘‘ Well, suppose it is!’’ was the undaunted 
answer, ‘‘the greater will be the glory! 
Now we’ll conjure up a list of possible 
articles, and you write it down.” 

They had a merry time of it that evening, 
what with Fannie’s mystification and 
Dolly’s explanations, and a merrier time 
still for the next three weeks as they 
carried out their plans, Fannie’s face grew 
sweet and earnest over her efforts to make a 
happy time for her husband and children, 
and she felt the power and meaning of the 
beautiful gift-time as never before. As 
for Dolly, she was quietly and unselfishly 
happy, as she worked and directed, though 
she was more tired than she knew 
from the strain of continued effort, and 
just a little troubled with longing for the 
home faces at Christmastime. 

At last the long looked for week had 
come, and the house was full of that inde- 
finable festive air which seems almost to 
come of itself with the holidays. The day 
before Christmas the first surprise came to 
Dorothy, in the sudden appearance of all 
the ‘‘ Miners’’ from the parsonage. Wasn’t 
she astonished when they walked in just 
after breakfast, headed by Uncle Harry, who 
exclaimed, gleefully, to Dolly, ‘‘Here’s my 
Christmas treat. Their expenses are all 
paid, Miss Economy, and they’ve brought 
their presents along with them, so you can 
enjoy them with a clear conscience. I 
thought we would have the family together 
for once.”’ 

That night they had the Christmas tree. 
The house was lighted with gas, supple- 
mented by the soft-shaded lamps, and 
trimmed with evergreen and holly. The 
little folks never looked prettier nor more 
comfortable. 

‘‘ We've all got new dresses,’ remarked 
Millicent, complacently, ‘‘and they’re velly 
stylish. Mine’s prettiest, “cause it’s red.” 
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But that tree! It stood there as if trans- 
planted from fairyland, its green branches 
relieved with flakes of down and glittering 
with diamond dust. Wonderful golden 
crosses and hearts and crescents, made by 
Dolly from gilt paper, hung, as it seemed, 
in air. Little paper fairies with tissue 
wings held tiny candles of every color. 
And then the presents which grew there, 
some for everybody! There were lovely 
dolls with extensive wardrobes for Milly 
and the baby, a beautiful workbasket all 
“upholstered,” as she said,in pink and 
white for Amy, skate bags, mittens and 
homemade games for Harry, Jr., and Ned. 
One of the principal works of art was an 
elegant cashmere dressing gown for ‘‘ Papa 
Harry,” which, Amy informed him pri- 
vately, cost only two dollars and sixty-five 
cents, and there were all manner of pretty 
things which Fannie and Dorothy had man- 
aged to do on the sly for each other. The 
other branch of the family fell in with 
everything heartily, and their own ingen- 
iously contrived presents to each other 
added much to the contents of the tree and 
to the general pleasure. 

In the midst of it all Uncle Harry managed 
to capture Dorothy as she stood in the cen- 
ter of the room, her cheeks and eyes bright 
with enjoyment. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, with 
an attempt at fun but with a very earnest 
voice, notwithstanding, ‘‘I want to say a 
word or two about this Christmas Dolly! It 
is to her, first and foremost, that we owe 
this good time when we expected to be mis- 
erable. My dear folks,” he said, turning 
suddenly to Dorothy’s father and mother, 
‘¢ your girl is an angel of mercy of the right 
sort, and she was certainly sent on a mis- 
sion this time. It is not simply that she 
has brought down the expenses of this 
house one-half—which is true—but she 
saved me just as I was ready to give up 
the ship, and introduced me to the good, 
brave little helper which I have found in 
my wife.” 

‘¢ And she has showed me,’’ interrupted 
Fannie, ‘‘that being happy doesn’t depend 
very much, after all, upon money. I’m so 
thankful she came to us as she did.” 

Poor Dorothy stood there facing them, 
held tight in her uncle’s grip, her face grow- 
ing more and more rosy, until she was re- 
lieved by the shout which greeted a remark 
uttered by Ned, in a tone of conviction but 
with an utter disregard for grammar: ‘‘ Hoo- 
ray! J think ‘hard times’ are the very 
nicest times there is!”’ 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


"A CHRISTMAS LESSON. — 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH-COLTON, PATOHOGDUE, N, Y. 


The object of the lesson is to show how 
wonderfully the story of the Chirst-child as 
foretold in the Old Testament corresponds to 
the record in the New. The plan isto trace 
out the promises of a Saviour through 4,000 
years and to compare them with the facts 
given in the gospel story of Christ’s birth. 
Abram, Isaac, Jacob, David, Isaiah and 
others may be pictured as pilgrims seeking a 
“Great Light and Great Joy,’? which has 
been promised them by their good King. The 
journey is long, the way is dimly lighted, but 
here and there the King gives glimpses of the 
Great Light by stars—the promises. 

This parable of the King and the pilgrims’ 
pathway, which mothers can easily invent, 
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may be illustrated by gilt stats, tiny candles, 
a star transparency, etc. The children make 
the object pictures as the word pictures are 
told. In the home use the bare dining-room 
table; for a class use a board four feet by two 
placed on a low table where all can see. There 
are needed a dozen and a half little Christ- 
mas tree candles, some small tacks (shoe- 
maker’s), a bit of magnesium wire (five cents 
at a druggist’s), some lemon juice, a piece of 
red tissue paper pasted over the space formed 
by cutting out a five inch star in the bottom 
of a pasteboard box about eight inches square, 
a white cardboard star about ten inches across, 
eighteen little gilt paper stars, twelve strips 
of paper, three inches wide and as long, re- 
spectively, as the number of inches indicated 
below in parentheses. 

To make the small gilt stars draw a circle 
round a spool and divide it into five equal 
parts by atape line. Connect the ends of the 
parts by lines and a perfect five-pointed star 
is the result. Use a plate inthe same way 
for the large white star and a tumbler for the 
one cut from the box. The following twelve 
phrases are to be written respectively on the 
twelve pieces of paper. (Of course the num- 
ber of inches giving the length of each paper 
is not to be written.) 

1. Adam, 4,000 years, Gen. 3: 15. 
Eve’s descendants would overcome evil. 
in.) 

2. Abram, 2,200 years, Gen. 12: 2,3, From 
his family all nations would be blessed. (4 
in.) 

3. Isaac, 1,850 years, Gen. 26: 4. 
be blessed, etc. (1 in.) 

4, Jacob, 1,750 years, Gen. 28: 14. 
tions be blessed, etc. (1 in.) 

5. Judah, 1,650 years, Gen. 49: 10. From his 
family, ‘a lion,” ‘‘ praise.’’ (2 in.) 

6. Balaam, 1,450 years, Num. 24: 17. 
from Jacob’s family. (4 in.) 

7. David and Solomon, 1,000 years, 2 Sam. 
7: 16 and 1 Kings 9: 5. Kingdom forever from 
their family. (3 in.) 

8, Isaiah, 700 years, David’s throne forever, 
Isa. 9: 7. Kings from afar bring presents, Ps. 
72: 10 and 15, Light, Isa. 9: 6, Salvation Isa. 52: 
10, Peace, Isa. 9: 6, A child born, the mighty 
God, Isa. 9: 6. (8 in.) 


One from 
(16 


All nations 


All na- 


Star 


9. Micah, 700 years, Mic. 5: 2, At Bethle- 
hem. (1 in.) 

10. Daniel, 600 years, Dan. 2: 44. Kingdom 
forever. (lin.) 

1i. Jeremiah, 500 years, Jer. 33: 15, 16. 
Righteousness. (1in.) 


12. Malachi, 400 years, Mal. 3; 1. 
ger to prepare the way. (1 in.) 

Just before giving the lesson write the fol- 
lowing phrases (2 on each point) on the large 
white star, using lemon juice and a clean pen. 

1. Messenger to prepare the way, Mark 1: 1, 
2,3 and Luke 1: 76. 

2. Christ-child born at Bethlehem. Matt. 


Messen- 


3. House of David. Luke 1: 38. 

4. Kingdom forever. Luke 1: 69. 

5. Babe born, Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 11, 
(See Isa. 9: 6.) 
6. Salvation, savefromsin. Matt, 1: 2land 

Luke 1; 69. 
7, Peace. Luke 2: 14 and 1: 79. 

8. Light. Luke: 79 and 2: 32. 

9. Righteousness, Lukel: 75. 

10. Visit of wise men, Matt. 2: 1, 2. 
Ps.-72: 10, 15 and Isa. 60: 6.) 

Now let the mother or teacher tell the par- 
able of the pilgrims’ journey, beginning with 
the story of Adam and Eve. Make clear the 
promise that some time there would be one 
.from their descendants (explain this word) 
who would be like a Great Light in darkuess 
and would overcome the evil which had been 
done by theirdisobedience. Many years after, 
the King told a good man named Abram 
just where he should go in the King’s bigh- 
way and gave him a glimpse of the “ Great 
Light,’’ which was like a guiding star to a 
pilgrim traveling along a dimly lighted way. 
Then Abram’s son, Isaac, and his grandson, 


(See 


ase 
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Jacob (read or tell Gen. 28) saw the same star- 
light. (Read or have the children read Bible 
verses referred to on the first four of the 
twelve strips of paper.) Explain the verses, 
calling attention to the time indicated by the 
dates. Then with the little tacks fasten the 
papers along on the table in order—Adam, 
Abram, Isaac, Jacob; let the children fas- 
ten a little gilt star to a candle with a tiny 
tack, melt the end of the candle slightly, set 
it up at the left end of the paper ‘“‘ Adam,” 
then light the candle. Do the same for the 
other three papers. Then go on with the 
story. It was a long, long journey and often 
the pilgrims would grow discouraged. Many 
died, having seen nothing of the ‘Great 
Light,’”’ but they urged their children to press 
on and to teach their children and grand- 
children to watch and wait patiently, for the 
King’s promise would surely come to pass. 

Go on telling the story of each of the other 
eight men, putting in place the rest of the 
papers, gilt stars and candles. The descrip- 
tions can be made into vivid word pictures. 
Omit some names, letting the children guess, 
and have them help imagine the journey. 
After the candle for Malachi has been set up 
read Luke 1: 26-34; 2: 8-21, and Matt. 2: 1-16 
and Luke 1; 67-80. 

Hold the large white star (on which is the 
lemon juice writing) over heat and the writ- 
ing appears. Read the writing aloud, remind- 
ing the children that these words are taken 
from the gospel story of Christ which has just 
been read. Let the children find the same 
words in the Old Testament prophecies which 
are on the papers fastened to the table. Thus 
the agreement of prophecy and fulfillment is 
illustrated. Lay the large white star down 
at the left end of the row of candles and set 
a lighted candle on each of its points. Next 
to it set the box with the star cut in the bot- 
tom. Darken the room and light the mag- 
nesium wire behind the red star in the box 
ard it shines out beautifully. 


=> 


ST. LUKE’S STORY OF THE ANNUN- 
CIATION. 


One of the most beautiful analyses of the 
Annunciation may be found in Henry Van 
Dyke’s book entitled The Christ-Child in 
Art. Commenting on the simplicity of St. 
Luke’s narrative, he says: 

How little is defined and yet how much 


is clear in this atmosphere of inspired ver- 
ity! Gabriel, ‘‘the strength of God,” is 


the name given to the angelic messenger. 
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Mary, ‘‘the handmaid of the Lord,’’ is the 
favored one of the chosen race—chosen to 
this special honor, doubtless, for no other 
reason than because it had cherished the 
purity and dignity of womanhood more 
perfectly than any other race of the ancient 
world. We are not to think of the He- 
brew woman of that age as ignorant and 
degraded. There is nothing at all un- 
natural or incredible in finding such a 
character as Mary, so chaste, so meek, so 
noble, in a quiet home of Nazareth. 

She is astonished at the gracious and 
joyful salutation that comes to her; and 
that also is not unnatural, for it is a greet- 
ing hitherto unknown. There is a moment 
of wonder and surprise, ‘a tremor of maiden 
fear, a bending of simple faith to receive 
the heavenly thought, an overshadowing 
Spirit of power, a new conception of God 
in humanity. The miracle has come un- 
seen. A woman, blessed among all her 
sisters, believes that her child is to be the 
Son of the Highest, and will call His name 
Jesus, because He shall be the Saviour. 


= 


Let all who are sad take heart again ; 

We are not alone in our hours of pain. 

Our Father stoops from His throne above 

To sooth and quiet us with His love. 

He leaves us not when the storm is high, 

And we have safety, for He is nigh. 

Can it be trouble, which He doth share? 

O rest in peace, for the Lord will care! 
—Marianne Farningham. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


My Dear Cornerers; Here is our old Cap- 
tain once more, after a very long absence. 
I felt certain that he would be back in time 
for Thanksgiving and Forefathers’ Day. 
Sure enough, just after Thanksgiving he 
appeared, cracking his long whip over his 
full dog-team—he had evidently kept the 
festival in the ancestral haunts of Scituate 
or Duxbury. He brought a letter of recent 
date from British Columbia. 


The writer is the same young man spoken 
of two years ago this week—those of you 
who paste the Corner in a scrap: book can 
easily turn to it—asa boy brought up on 
the eastern or Greenland side of North 
America and engaged in the seal fishery on 
the western or Alaska side. I have never 
heard from him since until now. (Itisa 
singular coincidence that a few days ago I 
had a call from a stranger who seemed 
to think our Corner the place for any ques- 
tion whatever and asked about a family he 
had stopped with on a summer expedition 
to the far North thirty-four years ago; it 
was this very family and this letter answered 
his question!) You know this fishery was 
spoken of in the President’s message and 
was the subject of recent international ar- 
bitration: 

Victoria, B.C. 

. . . I must tell you where I have been and 
what I have been doing. You know under 
the present regulations of seal killing we are 
allowel to go into Bering Sea after the first of 
August but with spears only, so about half the 
fleet took Indian hunters while the other half 
took whites and went to Japan. [was among 
the former, and my brother went to Japan. I 
got into a typhoon on the 20th of August and 
lost all my canoes and got smashed up gen- 
erally and had to come home, but not without 
getting a good catch, as I struck seals good in 
the first twenty days. Had I not met with 
the accident I would have beat the record, 
but I was glad to get out with a whole skin. 
My schooner hove out on her beam ends three 
times. It lasted sixty-two hours and biew 
from eight different points, the sudden changes 
of wind making a cross sea. 

I sailed close in under Mount St. Elias, 20,- 
000 feet above the sea level. It was a beauti- 
ful day and I thought of you and wished you 
were there to see it—it was a grand sight. 
We got a total this year for the two schooners 
of 3,000 skins. They generally sell for fifteen 
dollars each. They are always sold at auc- 
tion in London, Eng., on the 30th day of No- 
vember [the very day I received his letter]. 
I am sending my photograph and hope you 
will getit allright Yours truly, Jack W. 


It did come all right, and I wish Captain 
Myles would, on his next trip, bring the 
pictures of other members in time to put in 
the Corner Album on Christmas Day! I 
hope Captain Jack will not forget to write 
us again next year. I remember the ac- 
count he gave me of hunting the seals, as 
they go in ‘schools’? parallel with the 
coast, while the schooners tack in and out 
so as to cross their lines. The hunters go 


outin boats, a single hunter in each, row-: 


ing toward them from the leeward, while 
they are asleep, and shooting them—where 
allowed to do so—always using rifles from 
Meriden, Ct. I suppose you know that 
these are fur seals, and much more valuable 
than the hair seals of the Atlantic coast. 

Now I will read you the last letter I 
opened—a few minutes ago: 


MIDDLETOWN Sprines, VT. 
ead Dear Mr. Martin: I am always very 
mue 


delighted at reading the Corner, veteran 


s 


though I am, and a reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist from ‘‘away back.’’ Since no other 
Cornerer has answered H, L. B.’s question 
[see Oct. 18] about seven different spellings 
with but ove pronunciation, I volunteer these 
rhymes to ‘‘match”’ his. With kind wishes 
for that dreadful ‘'D. F ,”’ 
Very sincerely yours, C. R. B. 


First: take the 4’s; note well the yeas, 

Nor less the nays ; seek honest praise, 

Which gems.oulweighs; but shun each craze, 

Which, reckless, preys, and disobeys. 

Next: mind your U’s, your P’s and Q’s ; 

Look well to clews, and ne’er abuse, 

H’en ewes, or gnus ; enjoy rare views ; 

Bid kind adieus, and meet all dues. 

Last: mind your /’s/ And now be wise ; 

Heed well your “whys?” Keep clear of dyes; 

Deal not in guys ; repress your sighs; 

And tell no /ies—let this saffice! 

That is very ingenious and successful, 

but does not the fourth line give two words 
of the same spelling? I move to amend, as 


follows, and so obtain another spelling: 
He best obeys who raises maize. 


Just as I had finished that letter a little 
girl came in and unconsciously added an- 
other instance of various spellings by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Your presents is requested in the 
other room.’’ But as a grammar school 
girl would not make such a grammatical] 
mistake as that I decided that she meant 
presence. But the first form represents, I 
fancy, the sincere desire of most young 
Cornerers about these days—and may it be 
numerously and happily satisfied! 

I have often wished the past week, as I 
looked over the ‘*‘holiday books,’’ that I 
had the choosing of a few thousand of them 
to send you with my Christmas greetings 
by our Santa Claus dog-team! There are 
so many pretty looking books, with nothing 
in them worth reading, and so many others 
full of the highest quality of entertaining 
instruction. I mention as a sample two 
companion books. of our dear poet, Whit- 
tier: Child Life in Prose and Child Life, a 
Collection of Poems [Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co., full gilt, illustrated. $2 each]. Each 
of these contains juvenile classics in prose 
or poetry, written by the masters, such as 
Hawthorne, Dickens, De Quincey, Ander- 
sen, Scott, Howitt, Stowe, Stuart Phelps 
in prose, and Lowell, Tennyson, Longfel- 
low, Holmes, Southey, Hemans, Lucy Lar- 
com and Whittier himself in poetry—say, 
fifty pieces of prose and over a hundred 
poems. One such book is worth more than 
a dozen cheap books—it is something to 
be kept and used for a lifetime. 

Many of you will read this on Fore- 
fathers’ Day, which reminds me of a ques 
tion as to suitable books for that anniver- 
sary. That is easily answered this year— 
Morton Dexter’s Story of the Pilgrims 
[Cong. Pub. Soc. $1.25]. It is compact, 
plain, interesting; takes the story back into 
England and sketches the principal leaders 
and events of the first ‘years in New Eng- 
land. Add to this Songs of the Pilgrims 
[Cong. Pub. Soc.; now sold for 25 cents]. 

Two girls ask where they can send Christ- 
mas presents. Mrs. L, A. Kellogg, Room 82, 
Congregational House, gave me address of 
home missionary children. A hint for oth- 
ers; packages by mail; Christmas lasts 
twelve days; this will please the Lord of 
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The :Christmas Story in Art 


IlE familiar, yet ever fascinating, 
story of the first Christmas reads 
like a pastoral poem. Its burden 
is peace and its scenes are laid in the 
peaceful pasture lands of Southern Pales- 

tine. The Good Shepherd, impelled by a 
yearning love, comes to gather His lost 
sheep into the heavenly fold. For His 

birthplace He chooses the quiet little 
town where David 

passed his simple 
shepherd’s  child- 
hood. The first to 
hear the good tid- 
ings are the Judean 
‘shepherds watch- 
_ing their flocks by 
night in the neigh- 
boring fields. They 
receive the mes- 
sage with joy and, 
hastening to Beth- 
lehem to welcome 
the divine Babe, 
they make the holy 
night memorable 
for the simplicity 
and earnestness of 
their devotion. 
The appearance 

of the angels to 
the shepherds, 
striking and dra- 
matic as the event 
was, does not seem 
to have appealed 
strongly to the pic- 
turesque sense of 
early artists. Re- 
garded merely as a 
suvoidinate inci- 
dent connected 
with the birth of 
Christ, it was usu- 
ally relegated to a 
minor place in 
some large com- 
position, and was 
rarely treated as an 
independent sub- 
ject. It is not dif 
ficult to tind the 
reason for this. In 
the dawn of Chris 
tian art men’s 
thoughts were so 
centered upon the 
person of the Sav- 
iour Himself that 
tbey were too oc- 
cupied with’ the 
scenes of His lite 
to notice other incidents of the gospel nar- 
-rative. Later, when the Virg 0 mother 
came 10 sbare the bonors of art with her 
Son, and when the apostles also ro-e to a 
high position of importance in church his- 
tory, any New Testament event at which no 
one of these personages was present failed 
to find a conspicuous place in art. 

In early Byzantine pictures the midnight 
scene in the fields forms the remote Jand- 
scape background of the Nativity and shows 
only the single angel who announces to the 
shepherds ‘‘the glad tidings of great joy.’’ 
The ‘‘ multitude of the heavenly host”’ are 
transferred from the field to the manger, 
and hover over the roof singing the Gloria 
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in Excelsis. The Italian masters, following 
closely all the traditional Byzantine stand- 
ards, continued to regard the subject either 
as an accessory. of the Nativity—as in 
Luini’s beautiful painting of the Louvre— 
or as a component element of a complete 
series of illustrations of Christ’s life, of 
which the frescos in the Baronzelli Chapel 
of S. Croce are anexample. A Flemish ex- 
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ample Of his latter mode of treatment is 
Memling’s Seven Joys of the Virgin, in 
which the annunciation to the shepherds 
takes its appropriate place in the incidents 
about which the Virgin’s life happiness 
centers. 

Not until the time of Rembrandt can I 
fiud an instance of the appearance of the 
angels to the shepherds rendered as an in- 
dependent subject. Rembrandt’s composi- 
tion exists only as a print and is not well 
known except to the student and collector. 
Its salient features, however, were borrowed 
by the great Fleming’s favorite pupil, Govert 


Flink, for the latter’s celebrated painting 


in the Louvre. Here we have a striking 


contrast of light and shade, the blackness 
of the midnight bringing out with great 
force and beauty the wheel of glory full of 
heavenly figures, in the midst of which the 
herald angel stands forth with beckoning 
hand, delivering the solemn message to the 
startled shepherds below. 

When we make the transition to modern 
art we find that the last quarter of a century 
has produced four 
notable paintings 
treating this great 
theme. Two of 
these are by French 
artists, Cabanel 
and Bastien Le 
Page, and two by 
Germans, Von 
Uhde and Plock- 
horst. Let us no- 
tice one of each 
nationality as a 
typical case. To 
Bastien Le Page's 
painting Mrs. 
Stranahan, in her 
History of French 
Painting, pays the 
highest tribute 
which can be given 
to a sacred compo- 
sition when she 
says thatit conveys 
in a marked way 
‘* the impression of 
a Bible narrative.”’ 
Expressing thus in 
the language of 
color and form that 
same curious min- 
gling of pastoral 
beauty with dra- 
matic sublimity 
which is conveyed 
in the words of the 
evangelist, the pic- 
ture marks an era 
in modern reli- 
gious art. The 
shepherds are por- 
trayed as resting 
around a fire, 
whose ruddy glow 
lights up the 
brown-skinned 
faces and shows 
the bewilderment, 
awe and joy with 
which they receive 
the angelic vision. 
One gray-haired 
man sinks on his 


_knees in adoration, a younger companion 


stretches out his hands eagerly toward the 
apparition. The whole treatment is admi- 


rably summed up by Julia Cartwright as 


lifting ‘‘the actual event above the realm 
of the commonplace and glorifying it with 
a touch of mystic poetry.”’ 

The picture of the German artist, Plock- 
horst, forms one of our illustrations and 
tells its story with a simple directness 
which needs no comment. Without any 
characteristics of greatness, it nevertheless 
pleases the eye and appeals to the heart as 
a helpful commentary upon the gospel nar- 
rative, 

From the appearance of the angels to the 
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shepherds we now turn to the scene which 
took place on the same night about the 
Bethlehem manger—the central point in 
the Christmas drama. No subject has 
more deeply stirred the imagination of the 
devout artist than the Nativity and none 
has a more interesting history in the an- 
nals of art. 

In Byzantine and early Italian paintings 
there is a naive attempt to depict the inci- 
dent with realistic and historical accuracy. 
Mary is reclining on a couch and the Babe 
is voluminously wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. It is thus that old Giotto repre- 
sents them in his famous frescos of the 
Arena Chapel at Padua, and the same 
method finds following even as late as the 
sixteenth century, as we may see in Fran- 
cesco Cossa’s picture in the Vatican and 
Firolamo del Pacchia’s Nativity at Siena. 
In sculpture, too, the same traditions were 
followed, a most interest- 
ing example being the 
bas-relief of Niccolo Pi- 
sano’s pulpit at Pisa. 
[Tere it is easy to trace 
the influence of Greek 
ideals in the type of tho 
Virgin, who is a veritable 
Juno inher queenly grace 
and classic repose. 

In the process of time , 
it became the aim of art 
to present more promi- 
nently the devotional and 
ideal aspects of the Na- 
tivity, and the method of 
treating the subject -was 
considerably changed. 
The Virgin now kneels 
before her child, the chief 
of His adorers, as Lo- 
renzo di Credi and Fran- 
cia loved to paint her, or 
holds Him on ber lap, 
bending rapturously over 
Him, as the later artists, 
like Correggio and Mu- 
rillo, so often represent 
her. The Babe also is 
painted in quite a new 
way, and, being no longer 
heavily swaddled, His 
beautifully rounded 
limbs and soft, pink baby 
flesh are displayed in all 
the tender grace of in- 
fantine beauty. These 
changes in representing 
mother and Babe were accompanied by vari- 
ous changes in the portrayal of their sur- 
roundings, The manger was at first a sort 
of cave, but gradually, as the artist’s archi- 
tectural ideas became bolder, the cave 
yielded to a kind of pavilion called a ‘‘ pent- 
house.’’ A roof supported at the corners by 
more or less elaborate pillars was its simple 
design. Later artists managed their back- 
ground in a more indefinite and poetic way, 
giving us dim interiors suggestive of a sta- 
ble and yet not sharply defined as to archi- 
tectural construction. 

So much for the changes which took 
place in the treatment of the subject. Some 
features, on the other hand, were fixed. 
The ox and the ass were invariably intro- 
duced into the scene. These served the 
double purpose of showing that the place 
was a stable and of carrying out the ancient 
prophecy, ‘‘ The ox knoweth his owner and 
the ass his master’s crib”’ [Isa. 1:3]. There 
is something inexpressibly touching from a 
religious standpoint and strikingly pictur- 
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esque in an artistic sense in the presence of 
these dumb creatures near the cradle of the 
Shepherd-King. They are an element that 
one wishes never to lose either from our 
mental conception of the Nativity or from 
the artistic embodiment of it. 

In a similar way we cannot dissociate 
from the scene the group of shepherds 
whose adoration was the first tribute laid at 
the feet of the Prince of Peace. Their pres- 
ence is an almost invariable feature of the 
Nativity in art. 

As atypical example of the Italian treat- 
ment of the Nativity in its highest aspects, 
let us consider the great painting of Lo- 
renzo di Credi in the Academy at Florence 
—the most famous, perhaps, of the many 
canvases on which the same artist repeated 
his own peculiar and beautiful interpreta- 
tion of the event. The Babe lies in the cen- 
ter of the group on the ground, a beautiful, 
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dimpled child. His head is pillowed ona 
sheaf of wheat, to indicate the symbol that 
He is the Bread of Life. The forefinger of 
His left hand is pointed toward His mouth, 
in token that He isthe Word. The Virgin 
mother kneels beside Him, attended on 
either hand by adoring angels, while two 
celestial beings behind her seem to converse 
on heavenly themes. On the other side of 
the Babe are three shepherds, the youngest 
and fairest of whom carries a lamb in bis 


‘arms, On a hillside in the landscape back- 


ground one can discern an angel hovering 
over a group of shepherds. The atmos- 
phere of the picture is one of holy calm. 
There is nothing exaggerated or dramatic 
in any attitude or face. It is as if the veil 
of heaven were drawn aside and we had a 
glimpse of that deep peace which is the 
true meaning of Christmas. Though the 
picture is filled with figures, the Babe dom- 
inates the composition as the center and 
source of its tranquil beauty. 
In modern art there is no more spiritual 
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work than that of the late Professor Carl 
Miller of Diisseldorf, one of whose best 
paintings is the Holy Night. The Holy 
Child lies on a couch in the center of the 
scene, stretching out His tiny arms toward 
His mother, who supports His head in her 
clasped hands and bends over Him with a 
world of love and tenderness in her eyes. 
As in Correggio’s well-known painting of 
the same subject, all the light streams from 
the Babe, but it is a soft, gentle radiance 
which spreads itself through the room ina 
warm glow. A very old man with a long, 
gray beard sits at the right beside a little 
boy, the patriarch spreading out his hand 
in a gesture of wondering awe. Joseph 
stands behind the Virgin with reverent at- 
tentiveness and the shepherds approach 
from the rear, eager and admiring. The 
scene is at once homely in its simplicity and 
grand in its reverence. In those pictures of 
the scene where the shep~ 
herds take the most con- 
spicuous place in the 
composition, the subject 
is properly known as the 
Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. Many beautiful 
examples will immedi- 
ately occur to the mem- 
ory. Correggio’s paint- 
ing of the subject is one 
of the chief treasures of 
the Dresden Gallery; Van 
der Werff’s takes similar 
rank in the Uffizi at Flor- 
ence, while the work of 
Raphael Mengs in the 
Madrid Gallery is widely 
celebrated. Witb Murillo 
the theme was an especial 
favorite and we have 
three beautiful instances 
of his tender and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the 
event, His are genuine 
shepherds, unkempt and 
awkward and clad in 
rough skin garments. 
They contrast strangely 
with the splendid muscu- 
lar giants of Correggio, 
or the carefully costumed 
and graceful youths of 
Di Credi. But there is 
something indescribably 
touching in their humil- 
ity, and as they kneel be- 
fore the Babe, whom the 
sweet, young peasant mother holds to their 
view, they are almost beautiful in the ear- 
nestness and simplicity of their devotion. 
In modern art Bouguereau is the most 
prominent of those who have treated the 
subject. His rendering has all the classic 


elegance which is so characteristic of his 


work. 

In many paintings of the Nativity the 
magi are introduced with the shepherds, 
each group taking a place on one side of 
the infant Saviour, Instances of this are 
Botticelli’s beautiful Nativity in the Na- 
tional Gallery and Francia’s in Dresden. 
The historical anachronism sinks into insig- 
nificance beside the great spiritual lesson 
of such pictures as these, They stand for 
ignorance and wisdom meeting at the feet 
of the Saviour, the lowly shepherds taking 
their place beside the Oriental sages in a 
common humility and love. They may also 
represent the Jews and the Gentiles meet- 
ing at the throne of Christ, the promise and 
token of the glorious consummation when 
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all the kingdoms of the earth shall be gath- 
ered into one. There is something inspir- 
ing and uplifting in these great composi- 
tions, when the canvas is crowded with 
worshipers and the Christ is seen even in 
the lowly-surroundings of His infancy as 
the triumphant King of the world. 

An altogether different aspect of the Na- 
tivity—in striking contrast to this—is seen 
in pictures representing the mother alone 
It is a subject of intense 
dramatic interest full of poetic suggestive- 
ness to an artist’s imagination, The mys- 
tery of motherhood, always so sacred, is 
here penetrated with a new and solemn 
significance. The joy which every mother 
feels in her new-born 
babe is quickened in 
this most blessed among 
women to a rapture of 
praise, while her sense 
of awe before the young 
life in her arms rises 
to the hight of prayer. 
Some of the strange 
thoughts crowding into 
her mind areinterpreted 
with womanly insightin 
Mrs. Browning’s poem, 
the Virgin Mary to the 
Child Jesus. There is 
the deep humility which 
comes with the high call 
to her great mission, the 
exultant pride over the 
King whom she calls 
upon the universe to 
crown, and the yearning 
love which peers into 
the future with sorrow 
ful forebodings. 

These varied aspects 
of thought and feeling 
have been emphasized 
by different artists ac- 
cording to their special 
gifts. Botticelli was 
wont to bring out the 
element of sadness and 
mystery in the Virgin 
mother’s experience. 
Lorenzo di Credi, on the 
other hand, portrays 
the serene and satis- 
fied contentment of a 
happy mother. In this 
vein, too, are most of 
the modern paintings of 
the Madonna; such have 
been given us by Ga- 
briel Max and Fréschl 
in Germany and by 
George De Forest Brush 
in America, Dagnan- 
Bouveret has recently 
produced a Mater Ama- 
bilis which has attained great popularity by 
It isa simple 
presentation of loving motherhood. The 
Virgin stands under the overarching trees 
of a woodland path clasping her child ten- 
derlyinherarms. The Babe’sfaceis hidden 
and there is nothing of the divine in the 
heavily swaddled little figure, but the moth- 
er’s expression is full of the love which is 
itself the highest message of the divine. 

Somewhat different from the Mater Ama- 
bilis is the subject called the Madre Pia, 
where the Virgin’s attitude, instead of 
showing pre-eminently the mother’s love, 
suggests especially the mother’s adoration 
of the infant Saviour. Among the old mas- 
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ters Francia excelled all others, perhaps, in 
his exquisite interpretation of this theme. 
Of the later artists Correggio is the best, 
and his Madre Pia of the Florence gallery 
is a most unique and beautiful picture. 
The Child lies on a part of His mother’s 
mantle, so that she cannot change her posi- 
tion without disturbing Him. The two are 
all in all to each other for the moment; 
there is perfect understanding between 
them. The mother’s face shows more 
plainly than any words can convey that 
her whole world centers in the tiny form 
before her. There is a complete absorp- 
tion about her devotion which carries in it 
the inmost secret of Christmas. The fig- 
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ure is an enduring symbol of the true 
Christian attitude toward the Babe of Beth- 
lehem, who for eighteen hundred years has 
been receiving the worship of Christen- 
dom. 


— 


Low lies Thy cradled head, 
Thou blessed Child Divine ; 
The wreath of thorns must twine around 
That tender brow of Thine; 
But love and life and home 
Through Thee are dearer far, 
And lives of mortal men may be 
As pure as angels are. 
Then join their angel lay, ; 
With heart and voice rejoice, rejoice, 
Your Lord is born today! 
—Archdeacon Farrar. 
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BY REV. GHEORGHE H. JOHNSON, LOWELL. 


The law of heredity finds its most servile 
acceptance among Roman Catholic teacheis. 
‘*Like begets like,” is their general truth; 
Jesus Christ was divine is their special in- 
stance and the inference follows that Mary 
was also divine. Protestant thought has 
often altogether neglected to study the char- 
acter of the woman who was deemed wor- 
thy of the honor of bearing the world’s 
Redeemer. But clearly there was a reason 
for her selection which may well become a 
theme for thoughtful consideration. 

Two traits of the young woman whom 
Luke portrayed with 
his artistic pencil may 
serve to show her nat- 
ural characteristics, 
The Magnificat is an 
inspired song, a true 
psalm of joy and grat- 
itude. As such it 
would naturally be sung 
rather than repeated; it 
is the natural outburst 
of a happy heart con- 
scious of high privi- 
lege, and shows us a 
happy-hearted girl from 
whose lips asong breaks 
forth almost spontane- 
ously. Happy is the 
home where the mother 
sings, But Mary is no 
gossiping character, 
whose shallow spirit 
permits her to talk 
freely of life’s myste- 
rious secrets. She who 
kept these mysteries, 
pondering them in her 
own heart, was both 
thoughtful and reticent. 
Society. may call for 
brilliant talkers, but 
the future prays for 
thought rather than 
social chit-chat in the 
mothers of today. 

The attainments of 
this girl seem to in- 
clude ability to read, 
for her song is wholly 
a collection of Bible 
quotations, and though 
such might be remem- 
bered from synagogue 
services it is more likely 
that Mary read and 
therefore owned her 
own copy of the sacred 
roll. This was educa- 
tion, and for that age 
a high degree of educa- 
tion, Her song, although quoted, is yet of her 
own composition and reveals a poetic mind, 
and her poem has survived two thousand 
years of change, not simply because she ut- 
tered it but because it was worthy of her ut- 
terance. Compared with the songs of Miriam 
and Deborah we easily award Mary the high- 
est rauk as Israel’s poetess, and we are again 
reminded that while the great theologians 
of earth are men of unimaginative minds 
yet great religious insight requires a poetic 
faculty of mind. With this poetic giftis an 
evident trace of political insight which 
pierces through all the craft of politicians 
and perceives the need of the times and the 
handiwork of God. The commentators, in 
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deed, explain the princes put down that 
those of low degree may be exalted as Pha- 
raoh or Nebuchadnezzar, but surely’ it is 
wiser to see here the exaltation of simple 
piety by the overthrow of that ecclesiastical 
bigotry against which her son so sternly 
remonstrated as ‘‘ making the Word of God 
of none effect through tradition.’’ It is faith 
and love emancipated from the yoke which 
‘(neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear,’’? which Mary foresees as the result of 
the Messiah’s work. She is indeed a gifted 
woman, not simply for her age but for any 
age. ' 

As a mother Mary bears the true traits of 
maternity. At the wedding she is watchful 
and first discerns the need of the feast, and 
even when her son appears to promise her 
nothing she has yet sufficient confidence in 
him to bid her servants prepare to carry 
out his directions. She has eventhe human 
failing of a good mother, for she worries 
about her son (Mark 3: 21 and 31) and needs 
the reminder, which only a good mother 
ever needs, that dawning manhood must de- 
cide life’s problems for itself. 

But it is sorrow that tests womanhood, 
Mary’s lot was among the poor, for even 
her grateful heart could offer only the two 
doves, which the law allowed the needy to 
substitute for the appointed lamb. Appar- 
ently she was left a widow with seven chil- 
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dren at least [Matt. 18: 55]. Her firstborn 
could hardly have failed to be the pride of 
her heart, even apart from his wondrous 
history, yet he was violently rejected in his 
own village, was condemned by all the re- 
ligious authorities of the age, was perse- 
cuted by those in power, and at last exe- 
cuted as a criminal unfit to live, and yet at 
his cross his mother wept no doubt, but she 
did not faint nor shriek with wild rage as 
a weakling might. Professor Park, in one 
of his addresses to the graduating class at 
Abbot Academy, drew all the power of his 
plea for a real strength of character in 
womanhood from the one word used by the 
beloved disciple of the mother of our Lord 
—‘‘there stood by the cross.’’ When moth- 
ers stand up while the sword pierces their 
own hearts their sons are able to give their 
lives for the sake of the church. And can 
it be that even Mary can stand at such 
an hour except through a mother’s faith 
in her boy, which not even His death can 
quench? 

But what was Mary’s religious nature? 
That she loved the Bible is evident already 
from her song, and well may the thought 
be emphasized that when mothers so love 
their Bibies as to express their thoughts in 
Bible language the sons will not forget to 
uphold the cross. But most remarkable of 
all her personal traits was that faith in God 
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which enabled her to face the world as an 
unwedded mother. If the times judged 
such a condition by lower standards than 
the present yet Mary’s pure heart could not 
have failed to know of the whisperings of 
scandal-mongers, and hardly was her own 
lover constrained to believe in her purity, 
which even to this day is questioned among 
some who accept the teachings of her son. 
The law bade such as her to be stoned to 
death, and yet Mary could look all this in 
the face and pray “be it unto me.’ Let 
those who seek an instance of real faith, 
of the courage such as gives birth to moral 
heroism, understand the price which Mary 
paid for her high honor. She was ready 
and willing to bear the cross before her son. 

Most appropriately the last mention of 
her in the Bible speaks of her as ‘‘stead- 
fastly in prayer,’’ and tradition adds, not 
without fitness, that her last act was to re- 
spond to the request of those at her bedside 
that she would pray for them. And when 
her prayer was ended, a peace that was not 
of the world illumined her face and she 
stretched out her hands and blessed them 
all, even as her pure spirit departed to be 
ever with her Son. True, indeed, is it that 
‘her character is not adequate to account 
for her Son,” but true, also, is it that not 
merely favor, but worth of character, entitle 
her to be called ‘‘ blessed among women.”’ 


HOLY NIGHT.—Carl Miller. 
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OHOOSING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON. 


II. THE LESSON COMMITTEE AT WORK, 


BY REV. A. K. DUNNING, D. D. 


Here is a pen picture of the group as they 
sat, at their last meeting, a few weeks ago, 
around a table in the Park Avenue Hotel, 
New York. At the head sits Dr. John 
Hall, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in that city, chosen chair- 
man in the absence of Bishop John H. 
Vincent, whose other duties have rarely 
allowed him to be present in recent years. 
Stately, courteous, positive and prompt, Dr. 
Hall makes an excellent chairman. He is 
a genuine Irishman, and keenly appreciates 
wit and humor. But his reverence for the 
Word of God is so spontaneous and deep 
that it becomes pervasive. At the foot of 
the table is Dr. Warren Randolph, pastor 
of the Baptist church in Newport, R. IEA 
the faithful secretary of the committee 
from its beginning. He never hesitates at 
any service possible in its behalf. His 
countenance is a benediction. 

The other members have arranged them- 
selves as they camein. On the chairman’s 
right is Dr. B. B. Tyler, pastor of the 
Church of the Disciples, New York, one of the 
newest members. His hair is snow white, 
though he has only just passed fifty, but his 
expressionis yet youthful. Heis an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. Next is Dr. John A. Broadus, 
president of the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Louisville, Ky. Slight in 
stature, with a scholarly stoop in the shoul- 
ders, no more lovable man than he sits at 
that table, and no voice has greater weight 
there than his. Beside him, in some re- 
spects his opposite, sits Hon. S. H. Blake of 
Toronto, a keen and successful lawyer and an 
eloquent public speaker. Heis an Episcopa- 
lian, and conducts a Saturday Bible class of 
several hundred members in his own city. 
B. F. Jacobs comes next, a real estate 
dealer of Chicago, but always having his 
chief interest in the New Jerusalem. He 
is superintendent of Immanuel Baptist Sun- 
day School in that city. To him, more than 
to any other one man, we owe the Inter- 
national Lesson System. At the end on 
this side is Dr. Moses D. Hoge, for more 
than forty years a Presbyterian pastor in 
Richmond, Va., long known and beloved as 
the bishop of that city. Tall, wiry, in per- 
fect health, he marvelously retains his 
youth as he approaches threescore and ten. 

On the other side of the secretary, assist- 
ing him in his work, is Prof. J. I. D. Hinds, 
dean of the college faculty of Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tenn. He is the 
youngest of the group. Dr. H. L. Baugher, 
theological professor in the Lutheran Col- 
lege at Gettysburg, Pa., is of medium hight, 
with keen eye and beard sprinkled with 
gray. Dr. J. 8. Stahr, tall, slender, quiet, 
is president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Harrisburg, Pa. Beside him is Dr. 
John S. Potts, with massive head and frame 
and businesslike air. He is the general 
secretary of education for the Methodist 
Church of Canada. Rev. A, E. Dunning, 
editor of The Congregationalist, Boston, 
who, after Professor Hinds, is the youngest 
member, completes the list, for Rev. W. G. 
E. Cunnyngham of Nashville, Tenn., who 
has represented the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church during the entire history 
of the committee, sent a letter expressing 
. ‘his purpose to resign. 
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As the work begins, we are impressed 
with the devout spirit and sense of respon- 
sibility for the many millions in many lands 
who follow these lessons which find ex- 
pression in earnest prayer. Communica- 
tions, and they are numerous, from individ- 
uals and organizations, bringing a variety 
of requests and criticisms, are presented by 
the secretary. The committee has always 
scrupulously listened to all the suggestions 
sent to it and has considered them in mak- 
ing its plans. Next comes the scheme of 
lessons for 1896, selected by this committee 
several months ago, now returned from the 
English committee with many proposed 
changes. Some of the American members 
have met with the English brethren in Lon- 
don during the summer and make their re- 
port in connection with the extended cor- 
respondence. After thorough discussion 
the majority of the changes recommended, 
each having been considered by itself, are 
adopted, at least in modified forms. 

Then the task of selecting the lessons for 
1897isbegun, A sub-committee, appointed 
last spring, of which Dr. Broadus is chair- 
man, first presents an outline for the year 
in accordance with the general plan adopted 
at the beginning of the course. The quar- 
terly subdivisions are fixed, and preliminary 
matters having been settled, the committee 
settles down to consider each selection by 
itself. Doctrinal questions appear some- 
times unexpectedly in the titles proposed, 
or in the division of the lessons, or in the 
Golden Texts. Questions concerning both 
textual and higher criticism arise oftener 
than might be supposed in so simple a task 
as the selection of verses of Scripture. 
Sometimes the discussion waxes warm, but 
under the wise guidance of the chairman 
never developsinto undue heat and is kept 
to the subject inhand, Itis an experience 
to be coveted to sit with representatives of 
so many religious denominations, with such 
different types of mind and methods of 
thinking. Suggestive remarks, choice com- 
ments, bits of interesting experience over- 
flow into the brief intervals between the 
business sessions. The composition of the 
committee suggests the wide variety in 
its composite character. Of the fifteen 
members, representing nine denominations, 
there are five pastors, four presidents and 
professors in colleges, two editors, a bishop, 
a general secretary of education, a lawyer 
and a business man. Four members have 
served since 1872, four since 1879, five since 
1886, and two are in their first term of 
service. 

Each question concerning which discus- 
sion is had is voted on by the entire body, 
and each lesson, as a whole, is decided hy 
vote. It is an interesting study to watch 
the faces up and down the table as the 
ever animated discussion goes on. The 
chairman, dignified, benign, alert but pa- 
tient, turns to each speaker with interest. 
Dr. Broadus, usually bending over his Bible, 
unsurpassed in scholarship by any other 
member, often makes a luminous sugges- 
tion, is gentle but firm in remonstrance, 
never persistent in urging his views, re- 
specting the composite judgment of the 
body. Mr. Jacobs, warm in his love for 
the little ones, voicing the wishes of teach- 
ers and workers with whom he is constantly 
in communication, is never quite satisfied 
with results agreed on, but in the best spirit 
hopes for and seeks something better. Dr. 
Randolph is diligent and patient, and only 
speaks when his thought is prepared. Dr. 
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Potts is reverent and comprehensive in his 
views, but appreciates every humorous turn, 
and grasps the practical meanings of Scrip- 
ture. Dr. Hoge is deliberate, devout, quaint 
and vigorous, and cannot resist giving an 
occasional rich exegesis in a single sentence. 
Dr. Baugher is incisive as becomes a theo- 
logical teacher, and watchful to secure rec- 
ognition of the great festivals of the church. 
Mr. Blake is argumentative, clean cut, with 
an opinion on every question. Bishop Vin- 
cent, when the committee are so fortunate 
as to have him present, is broad in his sym- 
pathies, optimistic, ever looking for new 
developments in the onward movement of 
the kingdom of God. 

Each member has his peculiar character- 
istics and fills a needed place. The pa- 
tience in discussion, the harmony in spirit, 
and the final unanimity with which most 
questions are settled are remarkable in men 
of such diverse views and training ; and 
are only explained by the profound sense 
of responsibility which controls every mem- 
ber, their faith in God and in the power of 
His Word, their interest in the people and 
their expectation of the consummation of 
the kingdom of God through the Holy 
Spirit and spreading of the knowledge of 
divine truth. 

It could hardly be possible that any 
single scholar could produce results so 
suited to all the Sunday schools as is this 
composite work of men of such varied asso- 
ciations, experiences, occupations and be- 
lief, all of them making it the chief busi- 
ness of their lives to know and to impart to 
others the knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Itis not strange that at each meet- 
ing nearly all the members of the commit- 
tee are present, that they have traveled 
far and have devoted much time and labor 
every year without any thought of com- 
pensation; for such meetings are in them- 
selves an education, to be anticipated with 
pleasure and to be turned away from with 
regret. 


= 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Dec. 23-29. Christmas as an Answer to 
Prayer. Matt. 13: 16,17; 1 Pet.1: 3-12. 


In revealing a Saviour, in bringing to the world 
peace through righteousness, in abolishing death 
and bringing immortality to light. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Dec. 30-Jan. 5. 
Ps. 145: 1-22. 

‘¢ What’s the use,’”? some one says, ‘‘it is 
gone beyond recall. Its wasted opportunities, 
its poorly done tasks, its mistakes and fail- 
ures, its joys even we are powerless to alter.” 
There is, to be sure, a way of looking back- 
ward which depresses and unfits one for pres- 
ent duty, but just as the mountain climber, 
pausing to take breath, casts his eye over the 
distance already come and recognizes grate- 
fully how here he escaped a precipice and 
there struggled through a bog, so the Christian 
needs now and then to review his journey, 
and get the benefit, the inspiration, and, if 
need be, the rebuke of a backward look. Let 
us look first at the pleasures of the year. 
No life, however circumscribed and afflicted, 
is devoid of sources of delight, We are to be 
thankful alike for those of a lower and those of 
ahigher sort. For the good God who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy desires to see His 
children drink with gladness and gratitude 
the cup of blessing which He fills. If the 
year has brought some special joy, all the 
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more reason for recalling it, since he loses 
much who has not learned to obtain from par- 
ticular mercies a double yield of joy—that 
which comes from the retrospect as well as 
from the actual experience of them. 

Will it pay us to look back upon the pain, 
the losses, the disappointments of the year? 
Yes, if we look, too, for the blessing wrapped 
up in each of them, and are able to say as I 
heard a person say the other day, that the 
thing he was most grateful for in 1894 was a 
disappointed hope. Surely a brave man will 
not shrink from either passing through or 
recalling to mind the hard things of his life, 
if he has any idea at all of how the dark 
threads as well as the bright ones are needed 
in the weaving of the fabric which we call 
life. Perhaps, after all, those persons are not 
to be envied who look back over a year which 
has been uninterrupted sunshine. But let us 
all look for the signs of progress in Christian 
knowledge and service. There must be some, 
otherwise it has been down grade. Let us 
seek them not boastfully but humbly. More- 
over, let us be most eager to recognize the 
traces of God’s leadership, for He has been 
leading us despite our follies and our sins, 
and to feel that we are led of God is the most 
comfortable assurance the Christian can have. 
Surely Whittier’s words may find an echo in 
all our hearts: 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved 
Thy chastening turned me back; 

That more and more a providence 
Of love was understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good. 


As we look back upon any given period of 
time, no matter how unsatisfactory the retro- 
spect, it always cheers us to think that the fu- 
ture is still ours. But as respects our earthly 
lives that will not always be the case, for the 
day must come when we shall review our com- 
pleted years with no thought of an earthly to- 
morrow. We shall have to give our lives 
back to the Father as our Lord Jesus Christ 
surrendered His. What a wonderful thing 
that was for Him to utter under the shadow 
of the cross: ‘‘ Father, I have glorified Thee 
on the earth, having accomplished the work 
that Thou gavest Metodo.”’ Shall we be able 
to say anything like that? 

Parallel verses: Ex. 13: 21, 22; Deut. 32: 10- 
12; Ps. 48: 9; 68: 19; 78: 52, 53; 116: 12-14; 
118; 17-21; Isa. 26: 16; Jer. 31: 3; Rom. 2: 4; 
8: 28; 2 Tim. 4: 7, 8. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF MISSIONARY 
EFFORT. 


BY REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, DARWEN, ENG. 


The large meeting held in London last 
month to celebrate the centenary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society forms a striking con- 
trast to the little gathering at Baker’s Coffee 
House on Nov. 4, 1794, when a band of Dis- 
senting clergymen discussed the practicabil- 
ity of founding a missionary society on a 
comprehensive scale and on strictly unde- 
nominational lines. The outcome of this 
gathering was the resolution to found the 
London Missionary Society. Great enthusi- 
asm marked its inception. Numerous sery- 
ices in 1795 attracted vast audiences and 
thousands failed to obtain admission to hear 
the moving eloquence of William Jay of Bath, 
Rowland Hill and other pulpit celebrities. 
The fervor was so wonderful that those 
present said, ‘‘ This is a new Pentecost.” 
The broad evangelical principles of the new 
organization enlisted the interest and aid of 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, in common 
with the Independents, and among its prom- 
inent friends were Dr. Haweis, Selina, Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon, and Wilberforce of slave 
abolition fame, 

The year 1795 had not closed ere the first 
missionaries had embarked for the South 
Pacitic. ‘‘ There,’ says Dr. John G. Paton, 
‘the noble London Missionary:Society began 
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the work and has been honored in converting 
many thousands of cannibals.” In the Poly- 
nesian archipelago it was the foremost mis- 
sionary agency. It bas evangelized the 
Georgian and Society Islands, the Paumotu 
and ‘Austral Islands, the Hervey group, 
Samoa, Niué, the Tokelau, Ellice and Gilbert 
groups, as well asthe Loyalty Islands, and the 
society’s agents and South Sea native teachers 
have carried forward the spiritual regenera- 


ction of the south and southeast mainland of 


New Guinea and the islands of the Torres 
Strait. The missions in New Guinea have be- 
come famous through the labors of Chalmers, 
Lawes, Macfarlane and their heroic wives 
and coadjutors. 

The efforts of the society have been mar- 
velously fruitful.in Africa, Madagascar, the 
West Indies, India, where it began operations 
in 1798, and in China, to which it sent William 
Morrison in 1807, thus winning the honor of 
being the first Protestant organization to in- 
troduce Christian instruction into the Celes- 
tial Empire. The results of nearly a century 
of work and prayer may now be seen in the 
Amoy district, South China, with its sixty 
churches and preaching stations; in Hankow 
and its out-stations, superintended by the 
venerated Griffith John; in Travancore, which 
has a Christian community of 50,000 souls, 
ministered to chiefly by native pastors; in the 
Telugu country of Southern India, where 
whole villages are embracing Christianity. 
In South Africa, where Moffat and his cele- 
brated son-in-law, the great-souled Living- 
stone, rendered such noble service, the Bechu- 
ana and neighboring tribes are approaching a 
gospel civilization. 

Numerous stations and centers, once de- 
pendent on the society, are now seli-sustain- 
ing. Of this class there are no less than thirty 
churches in Cape Colony, fifteen in Jamaica, 
thirty-five in British Guiana and several in 
Polynesia. One secret of the success of this 
society is the unparalleled number of native 
workers which it has enrolled. By this means 
it is possible to work extensive fields with 
comparatively few English missionaries. Ten 
years ago there were but 383 native ordained 
pastors, while today there are 1,473, and the 
number of native Christian preachers and 
teachers has increased from 4,498 to 6,758. The 
education of native ministers and evangelists 
is provided for by special training institu- 
tions. 

Other characteristic activities of the London 
Missionary Society are its industrial and high 
class schools, medical training institutions 
and hospitals, connected with which are sey- 
enteen medical missionaries. The Committee 
for Female Missions established in 1879 has 
upwards of forty zenana workers. The total 
staff of the society includes 258 missionaries, 
of whom 190 aremen. It has been estimated 
that in the churches associated with it there 
are upwards of 96,000 members and 400,000 ad- 
herents, representing a grand average of 1,000 
members for each year of the society’s exist- 
ence. 2 

Many departments of science and scholar- 
ship have been advanced by its agents. In- 
stances of valuable literary achievement are 
the medical writings of Dr. Hobson of Hong 
Kong, Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, 
Dr. Legge’s Chinese Classics, etc. More re- 
nowned are the contributions to the trans- 
lations of the Bible, making it not improbable 


‘that the society’s aggregate translated pro- 


ductions of the Scriptures have been un- 
equaled among contemporary missionary or- 
ganizations. Hallowed memories are inter- 
twined around the names of Henry Nott of 
Tahiti, Williams of Erromanga, Van der 
Kemp of Cape Colony, Mullens of Calcutta, 
Hay, the Tamil scholar, William Ellis, Sher- 
ring, Gilmour, Mackenzie, Muirhead, Lees 
and like stalwart souls, who have shared in 
laying broad and deep the foundations of a 
uew world over which Christ must reign. 


The recent gathering at the Mansion House, 


‘London, was but the first of a series of cen- 
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tenary meetings which will be held in every 
part of the world during the ensuing year. 
It is proposed to recognize the blessings which 
have followed the society’s operations, to in- 
form the constituents more fully of the work 
in progress, and to arouse a loftier consecra- 
tion for missionary service. Already the for- 
ward movement, which aims at a re-enforce- 
ment of 100 new missionaries, has received 
nearly seventy volunteers. 

The London Missionary Society has a cath- 
olic constitution and its missionaries are not 
all Congregationalists, but at the same time 
it has become practically the representative 
of Congregationalism in the heathen world, 
and it is upon members of this denomination 
that the chief burden of support rests. A 
mighty effort is being made, not only to wipe 
out the deficiency of last year, but to increase 
the annual income to $625,000, and to raise 
$500,000 as a special centenary fund. Of this 
amount $170,000 have already been contrib- 
uted. 


—$<— 


NATURAL SELECOTION—NOT PROVED. 


Professor Weismann adds another reason 
for his belief in natural selection, which is 
certainly characteristic of the time in which 
we live. ‘‘It is inconceivable,” he says, 
“that there should be another principle 
capable of explaining the adaptation of or- 
ganisms without assuming the help of a 
principle of design.’’ The whirligig of 
time assuredly brings its revenges. Time 
was, not very long ago, when the belief in 
creative design was supreme. Even those 
who were sapping its authority were bound 
to pay it a formal homage, fearing to shock 
the public conscience by denying it. Now 
the revolution is so complete that a great 
philosopher uses it as a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, and prefers to believe that which 
can neither be demonstrated in detail nor 
imagined rather than run the slightest risk 
of such a heresy. I quite accept the pro- 
fessor’s dictum that, if natural selection is 
rejected, we have no resource but to fall 
back on the mediate or immediate agency 
of a principle of design. In Oxford, at 
least, he will not find that argument is con- 
clusive, nor, I believe, among scientific men 
in this country generally, however imposing 
the names of some whom he may lay claim 
for that belief. ; 

I would rather lean to the conviction that 
the multiplying difficulties of the mechani- 
cal theory are weakening the influence it 
once had acquired. I prefer to shelter my- 
self in this matter behind the judgment of 
the greatest living master of natural science 
among us, Lord Kelvin, and to quote as my 
own concluding words the striking language 
with which he closed his address from this 
chair more than twenty yearsago. ‘‘I have 
always felt,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the hypothesis 
of natural selection does not contain the 
true theory of evolution, if evolution there 
has been in biology. . . . I feel profoundly 
convinced that the argument of design has 
been greatly too much lost sight of in recent 
zoological speculations. | Overpoweringly 
strong proofs of intelligent and benevolent 
design lie around us, and if ever perplexi- 
ties, whether metaphysical or scientific, 
turn us away from them for a time they 
come back upon us with irresistible force, 
showing to us through nature the influence 
of a free will, and teaching us that all 
living things depend on one everlasting 
Creator and Ruler.’’—Lord Salisbury, in 
chairman’s address at meeting of British 
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If you have found in Christ the supreme 
and ultimate authority over your moral and 
religious life, you have found Godin Him. If 
you have found in Christ the infinite mercy 
through which your sins are forgiven, you 
have found God in Him. If you have found 
in Christ the giver and the source and the 
perpetual support and defense of that divine 
life which renders righteousness and saintli- 
ness possible in this world, and is the begin- 
ning of immortal power, perfection and bless- 
edness, you have found God in Him, Evenif 
your lips falter when you are asked to confess 
that He is God, He is indeed of a truth God 
to you.—R. W. Dale. 
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Literature 


COLONIAL LITERATURE. 

It is interesting to watch the growth of 
public interest in the colonial period of our 
history. The characters and deeds of the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans never received so 
much study as at present nor were they 
ever admired so heartily and intelligently 
before. This attitude towards them is not 
confined to scholars nor even to the much 
larger circle of those who are proud to 
trace their lineage back to Pilgrim or Puri- 
tan sources. It is beginning to be common, 
and to be seen even in those among us of 
comparatively recent foreign origin. The 
conviction is growing, as it ought, that 
many of the worst perils to which our 
country is exposed need to be counteracted 
by the practice of the sturdy virtues and 
by the imitation of the heroic self-sacrifice 
which our forefathers illustrated. 

A natural result is an increase of interest 
in the books which treat of the Pilgrim and 
Puritan period. Such volumes as Governor 
William Bradford’s History of Plymouth 
Plantations, Mourt’s Relation and Governor 
Winthrop’s famous Journal, to name only a 
few examples, are being referred to and 
studied with new zeal. The great libraries, 
as well as private collectors, contend for 
copies of the few and significant publica- 
tions of that time, when such come into the 
market, with an enthusiasm which often 
puts up their prices to a surprising figure. 
Even many of those which have been re- 
printed and are no longer rare are in steady 
demand. Moreover, such publications as 
J. A. Goodwin's The Pilgrim Republic, Dr. 
Leonard Bacon’s The Genesis of the New 
England Churches, Hon. W. T. Davis’s 
Ancient Landmarks of Plymouth, and sey- 
eral of Dr. H. M. Dexter’s works are rich 
in information and interest in this connec- 
tion. 

A class of books also has come into exist- 
ence which, although itself modern, deals 
with the same remote period usefully. 
Several of the late Mrs. Jane G. Austin’s 
charming novels, two or three of Mrs, Alice 
Morse Earle’s books and Mr. W. R. Bliss’s 
also are examples. They are based upon 
careful study of colonial character and life 
and, although sometimes misleading both 
in general and in details, they do good serv- 
ice in awakening interest in the people and 
the times to which they relate and in stimu- 
lating their readers to personal study of 
these subjects. It is astonishing what 
errors on such matters have become accepted 
as facts, and what a lack of trustworthy 
knowledge often is found among generally 
intelligent people. It will be long before 
the need of enlightening statements about 
them ceases to exist, and all who can con- 
tribute anything towards popularizing the 
truth will render helpful service by so 
doing. . 


; BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE CENTURY CYCLOPADIA OF NAMES. 


“This handsome volume is a species of 
supplement to the Century Dictionary. It 
was intended to attach to that work an 
appendix containing names, But space 
failed to equal the need of it, and this sep- 
arate, independent volume was determined 
upon. The volume has been edited by Mr. 
B. E. Smith, managing editor of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, with able co-operation, and 
the work has been thoroughly well done. 
The names are primarily proper names, 
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those of persons and places, but several 
thousands of other names are included. 
The range covered is much more inclusive 
than would be supposed by many at first. 
The preface states that it comprises not 
only biography and geography, but also 
names of races and tribes, mythological 
and legendary persons and places, charac- 
ters and objects in fiction, stars and con- 
stellations, notable buildings and archeo- 
logical monuments, works of art, institu- 
tions (academies, universities, societies, 
legislative bodies, orders, clubs, etc.), his- 
torical events (wars, battles, treaties, con- 
ventions, etc.), sects, parties, noted streets 
and squares, books, plays, operas, and even 
celebrated gems, vessels and horses. Pseu- 
donyms of importance also are included. 

The orthography follows local usage in the 
main, but not invariably. It would not do 
to print Vlissingen for Flushing, although 
the former is the Dutch name. Greek 
names are given in the more familiar Latin 
forms so far as these occur. In some in- 
stances usage has been corrected, for ex- 
ample, by printing Hudson Bay for Hud- 
son’s Bay, which correction in our judgment 
is unwise. The system of notation em- 
ployed by Professor Whitney in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary is employed in the pronun- 
ciation with good results. A few lines of 
description or characterization accompany 
each name, and these notices, as most of 
them can be called, are models of fullness 
and condensation. Some, geographical or 
historical, are extracts from standard works. 
Others have been prepared by eminent spe- 
cialists, such as Prof. E. K. Alden, Mr. 
H. H. Smith and Heli Chatelain in geogra- 
phy; Prof. W. R. Martin in Persian biogra- 
phy, mythology, etc.; Prof. C, A, Young in 
astronomy; and Miss Katherine B. Wood in 
English literature; not to mention others. 
The work is printed with three columns to 
the page, and with the name itself in 
blacker type than the following lines. The 
De Vinne press has done the mechanical 
work in fine style, as usual. The work is 
printed and bound so as to resemble a 
volume of the Century Dictionary, and every 
user of the latter will be glad of the former 
and will need it. Itis the best cyclopedia 
of names ever printed. It is sold only by 
subscription. [Century Co.] 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Herr Adolf Erman has brought his Ger- 
man penetration to bear upon his sub- 
ject in earnest. Insignificant indeed must 
be that feature of the ordinary life of the 
Egyptians of old, royal or plebeian, which 
has escaped his examination of the records. 
His volume evidently is a reissue of one 
first published a considerable time ago and 
now revised with some care. The work is 
based chiefly upon the Denkmiler of Lep- 
sius and The London Select Papyri and it 
has been translated by Helen M. Tirard. 
The illustrations have been selected mostly 
from Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs, 
from The History of Art by Perrot Chipiez 
and from the work of Lepsius just men. 
tioned. It is open to correction in some 
details. Students of architecture, for in- 
stance, will find later and more precise par- 
ticulars in the accounts of the researches of 
M. Petrie and M. Naville than here, these 
having been published since this book was 
written. Yet such omissions do not de- 
stroy, although they certainly diminish, the 
value of the work. 

For the ordinary student, and, in many 
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particulars, for even the specialist in Egyp- 
tology, this, nevertheless, is a very fruitful 
as well as a very entertaining volume. It 
is animated and sympathetic in manner. - 
The reader steps back into the past and 
lives there while he is reading. Some 
space is allowed to history and politics, 
especially in their bearing upon the lives of 
the socially eminent, and much is allotted 
to religion and there is a special chapter 
about the dead and the rites of burial, 
superstitions connected with death, etc. 
Chapters also treat of the police and the 
courts of justice, of family life, including 
marriage, inheritance, morals, names, etc.; 
of the construction and furnishins of houses, 
including town and country establishments, 
servants, food, etc.; of dress, official and 
private, including rouging and anointing; 
of recreation and sporting; of schools, edu- 
cation and literature; of painting and sculp- 
ture; of agriculture, trade and war. 

The inscriptions upon the monuments in 
the tombs and gathered from the papyrus 
rolls have supplied most of the facts and 
these striking pictures of ancient life are 
very rewarding to the patient student. | Al- 
most every ordinary action of common life 
is thus portrayed, many of them repeatedly, 
and the value of the work lies in this fact 
and in the clearness and simplicity of the 
explanatory text. The translator is mis- 
taken in the assertion that no popular work 
in English on the subject has existed since 
the time of Wilkinson. The volume by 
Dr. Klunzinger published in 1878 does, and 
does very well, much the same work which 
this book performs. Nor is Herr Erman’s 
book as complete as it might be. Why, for 
instance, is not the classic representation of 
the judgment of the dead given here? We 
cannot rank this volume as the best ex- 
ample of modern literature relating to 
Egypt. But it is entertaining, instructive 
and finely illustrated. [Macmillan. $6.00.] 

RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

Rev. Dr. C. S. Robinson’s volume, Simon 
Peter [Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.25] con- 
tains thirty sermons. They deal with the 
apostle’s career and character, not biographi- 
cally, butin an expository manner. Notable 
occurrences in his life are considered and 
their lessons suggested in a fresh and practi- 
cal fashion which renders him very real and 
impresses the reader strongly. The value of 
the work is apparent atonce. There are illus- 
trations, but the less said about them the 
better.— Dr. G. H. Hepworth’s book, Herald 
Sermons [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00], is made 
up of editorials from the New York Sunday 
Herald, most of which have texts, and all of 
which are short, sensible, spiritual, helpful 
discourses. That they should be prepared 
and printed was due to a suggestion from Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the 
Herald. They are unsectarian and popular 
in style and evidently were well received. 
Some of them called out many communica- 
tions from their readers. The book will do 
good. It has a portrait of the author. 

Rey. Andrew Murray, himself the author 
of several devotional works which we have 
noticed as they have appeared, has edited 
Wholly of God [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.75], a volume of extracts from the writings 
of William Law, the Christian mystic, who 
died nearly a century and a half ago. Mr. 
Murray’s aim is to show by these citations 
that there is a true and healthy Christian 
mysticism which is not to be feared by the 
church and to stimulate whole-hearted con- 
secration in the believer. There is a certain 
old-fashioned quaintness in the work which 
is impressive.—Two of Rev. F. B. Meyer’s 
familiar and useful devotional works, The 
Present Tenses of the Blessed Life and The Fu- 
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ture Tenses of the Blessed Life [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 75 cents], have been reprinted 
neatly and bound simply and prettily and 
now are sold together in a box at the very 
low price named. They may be called stand- 
ard devotional books already, they are so 
highly regarded among modern Christians, 
and in this attractive edition they will prove 
a popular holiday gift. 

Messages of Faith, Hope and Love [George H. 
Ellis. $1.00] consists of a selection of choice 
extracts, one for each day of a year, from the 
sermons and writings of the late Rev. Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke. They are full of in- 
spiration and help. The book is issued. taste- 
fully and will find wide favor.—In The Nine 
Blessings [Hunt & Eaton. 75 cents] Mary F. 
Norris has illustrated the beatitudes by a 
series of parables. They make an interesting 
and serviceable little book. 


STORIES. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison’s latest novel, A 
Bachelor Maid [Century Co. $1.25] has been 
running in the Century for some months and 
makes an agreeable complete story. In fact 
it is uncommonly good. Mrs. Harrison de- 
picts with delicate strokes and amusing real- 
ism a certain type of ‘‘ the girl of the period’’ 
who goes in for philanthropy, reform, woman 
suffrage, etc., and abjures marriage in order 
to be true to her ideals. The zeal of her 
heroines is checked somewhat rudely by the 
escapades of one of the public leaders in the 
woman movement, and they finally decide 
that the woman question involves ‘‘ the whole 
—not half—of the human race.’’ Mrs. Harri- 
son has delineated her men and women with 
much skill and is particularly to be com- 
mended for her care not'to seem to ridicule 
whatever is really noble, however mistaken, 
in the aspirations and practices of such girls 
as those described. The book is serious and 
preaches a strong sermon against certain 
kinds of folly in either sex and also has all 
the vivacity and society flavor of the most 
popular modern novels. It is a distinct and 
telling success.—ZIn the Midst of Alarms 
[Frederick A. StokesCo. 75 cents], by Robert 
Barr, is much more entertaining than the 
earliest chapter or two lead one to expect. 
In fact we have laughed heartily over the 
utterances and performances of the irrepres- 
sible fellow who is the principle hero. The 
book is an account of a modern city news- 
paper reporter, a typical example of the ad- 
vanced members of the craft, on a vacation in 
the country. How he makes things hum and 
with what consequences the story narrates at 
length. A good book for a traveling trip. 

Captain Charles King, author of Under Fire 
{J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25] has retired from 
the army or probably he would not feel at.lib- 
erty to reveal so frankly the jealousies which 
exist between officers or to criticise so sharply 
the bungling of the Washington authorities 
in dealing with the Indians. The jealousies 
are no more than are to be expected in the 
circumstances, although they doubtless inter- 
fere with individual happiness and usefulness. 
The criticisms on the government are more 
than warranted, although things are not now 
as bad as they were some years ago. The In- 
dian ‘problem slowly is settling itself. Asa 
story this strikes us as the author’s best book. 
It is well conceived and well written, full of 
incident, at times thrilling, and decidedly in- 
spiring and elevating in tone. It is a fine 
tribute to the general manliness and valor of 
our army, both rank and file.-—— Young West 
[Arena Publishing Co.], by Solomon Schin- 
dler, catches the eye at once by the fact that 
the white page has a broad yellow margin, 
some copies having green or some other color. 
The purpose is to test practically the value of 
such tints as affording relief to the reader’s 
eyes. We hardly know whether it is a suc- 
cess ornot. The story as such purports to be 

~ a sequel to Mr. Edward Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward. It depicts a community of ad- 
vanced socialists in the full tide of their char- 
aeteristic life. Most of the improvements 
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now suggested as objects of effort are de- 
scribed as having been long customary. Asa 
story the book is well done. Considerable 
skill has been shown in general outlines as 
well as in details, and the society portrayed 
has many attractive features. Yet it is inev- 
itably and painfully mechanical and the 
author, whether purposely or inadvertently 
we cannot quite decide, seems to suggest this 
towards the close of the book. 

The moral of Julien Gordon’s Poppa [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00]is sound and important, 
but the atmosphere of the book is unwhole- 
some, or at any rate unpleasant. There are 
good men and women in it but it is those who 
are either weak or wicked who give it its 
tone. Unlawful love is its main theme, and, 
although the misery of loving where love has 
no right to exist is portrayed vividly, there 
are likely to be readers who will feel, as they 
finish the story, not only. that the hero and 
heroine are far more to be admired than any 
others in the story but also that it is a pity 
that they were not able to follow out their in- 
clinations. And whoever feels thus receives 
a distinct moral injury.— The Spell of Ursula 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], by Effie A. Row- 
lands, is a much more striking book. Ursula 
is a she-devil. No other term does her justice. 
Selfish, sly, treacherous, beautiful and a 
consummate actress, she devotes herself in 
the coldest of cold blood to working mischief 
to those who have been good to her. She 
does gerave harm but of course overreaches 
herself at last. Itis a painful but very pow- 
erful story of which she is the central figure, 
and the evil in the book is so open, bold and 
defiant that it can do no such harm as less 
plainspoken but more insidious and alluring 
stories do. There is no temptation in the 
wickedness described in these pages. | 

Mr. Cable’s John March, Southerner [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], his newest novel, 
deals with the period of reconstruction. The 
chief types of character then common in the 
South—the old-fashioned Southern gentle- 
man, the ‘' fire-eater,’”’ the young Southerner 
responding to the appeal of enterprise, the 
‘‘carpet-bagger,”’ the colored demagogue, the 
Northern speculator, etc.—all are delineated 
with the author’s customary fidelity and viv- 
idness. Two or three love stories blend with 
the other elements of the plot, and the story, 
although somewhat slow in movement, is de- 
veloped naturally and forcibly and the inter- 
est grows to the end. Mr. Cable’s many ad- 
miring readers already have welcomed heart- 
ily this new product of his pen.— A sharp 
contrast in- respect to scene, characters and 
plot is that afforded by Mr. S. Baring-Gould’s 
Kitty Alone [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], a tale 
of Devonshire yeomen and village life in that 
region. By no means a great novel, never- 
theless it is decidedly entertaining. Some of 
the actors talk unnaturally and the book 
bears marks of somewhat hasty composition. 
But its variety and picturesqueness of inci- 
dent and the skill with which two or three of 
the chief personages are portrayed render it 
decidedly enjoyable——The Play-Actress [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], Mr. S. R. Crockett’s 
latest book, is short but spirited and affect- 
ing. It exhibits Christlike conduct on the 
part of an actress and its good influence and 
abounds in vigorous touches and sweet and 
tender suggestions. The old clergyman is 
admirably drawn. But so, indeed, are all the 
others. It deserves to be very popular. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Mr. Aldrich’s delicious Story of a Bad Boy 
[Houghton, MifHin & Co. $2.00] has been re- 
printed, illustrated felicitously by A. B. Frost 
and is one of the most attractive books of the 
season. The naturalness and lifelikeness of 
the boy life portrayed are enough to insure 
the story generations of popularity. Old faces 
will smile at and old hearts be touched by its 
narrative of youthful studies and pranks and 
much may be learned from it by those who 
will about the management of children. The 
possible objection that boy readers may gain 
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from it suggestions likely to bear fruit in 
mischief has not much force. Most young- 
sters are familiar with any hints to be gained 
from it and it is wholesome and manly in 
spirit.——Mr. E. S. Ellis possesses consider- 
able power as a writer of spirited stories of 
adventure and his Among the Esquimaux 
[Penn Publishing Co. $1.25] is sufficiently 
exciting, diversified and instructive to be 
popular. It is also wholesome in tone.— 
Mary E. Ireland has translated Christian 
Beck’s Grandson [Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication. $1.00] from the German of Gus- 
tav Nieritz. It is a tale of village life but 
different social classes are represented and 
scenes of both war and peace occur. It is 
strongly religious in tone. It will prove a 
good book for the Sunday school library, 
although it is a trifle old-fashioned in some 
respects. 3 ' 

Christmas literature continues to come to 
hand. Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth has been 
unusually productive this year. We have 
noticed already one or two books from his 
pen and here is another. It is Zig-zag 
Journeys in the White City [Estes & Lauriat. 
$2.00]. It is another book made up out of 
exposition experiences. It includes consid- 
erable material about Chicago proper, and is 
illustrated freely and handsomely, although 
of course everybody now is familiar with 
most of the pictures. Young people who vis- 
ited the fair will find the book a delightful 
souvenir.—Mr. James Otis is an author of 
recognized ability and success in the line of 
juvenile literature. He does not yet equal 
the best workmen in his line, but the boys 
appreciate that there is nothing of the hum- 
drum in any book from his pen. This volume, 
The Boys’ Revolt [Estes & Lauriat. $1,25], 
deals with New York boot-blacks and shows 
real power.—Lost on Umbagog [Lothrop 
Publishing Co. 75 cents], is one of Willis B. 
Allen’s Camp and Tramp series. It i8 a win- 
ter story of adventures in the Maine woods 
which are exciting in themselves and are nar- 
rated with appreciation and spirit. There are 
illustrations. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have brought out 
two dainty little volumes in The Banbury 
Cross series. One contains Jack, the Giant- 
Killer and Beauty and the Beast and the other 
The Sleeping Beauty and Whittington and His 
Cat [Each 50 cents]. Each has been edited by 


Grace Rhys and illustrated by R. A. Bell. 


They are very small but are printed clearly 
and prettily. They are bound in green and 
gold and ribbons tie the covers together. 
From title-page to finis Tales and Verses of 
Long Ago [Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50], by 
Elizabeth S. Tucker, with full-page color 
plates and decorative borders, by E. Perey 
Moran, is delightful. The.text, whether prose 
or verse, is entertaining, but the pictures are 
the great feature of the book. They are very 
numerous, are felicitously appropriate and 
are delicately executed, and the book is one 
of the most attractive of the year’s holiday 
publications. —The Children’s Friend [Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents] is a children’s 
magazine in its annual volume. It is pretty 
and attractive in all respects. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The main purpose of Dr. J. L. M. Curry’s 
new book, The Southern States of the American 
Union Considered in Their Relations to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and to the Result- 
ing Union [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] is to 
show that the autonomy of the different 
States of our Union has not been lost, and 
that we really are a federation rather than a 
nation. The work is largely historical, of 
course, and it is an able, temperate argument. 
Certainly there is much truthinit. Yet there 
is a great deal to be said with equal truth 
upon the opposite side. Dr. Curry holds that 
whether we-are a nation or not we are a 
federation. We hold it more true to transpose 
these words and say that whether we are a 
federation or a true union, we certainly are a 
nation. But we heartily commend his chap- 
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ters to all students of our political economy 
and history. It is eminently patriotic in 
spirit, the work of a high-minded and schol- 
arly American citizen If we understand him 
rightly as to ‘‘ squatter sovereignty ” [p. 165] 
we should dispute his statement that this 
principle was of Northern origin. It was be- 
cause it was illustrated first and flagrantly by 
Southerners that Northerners adopted it, and 
in Kansas the former often merely invaded 
the State in order to terrorize its people and 
to control elections while the Northerners 
chiefly went thithertosettleandremain. We 
also think that Dr. Curry has exaggerated 
the Northern estimate of John Brown. Al- 
though his self-sacrifice has many admirers 
and his hatred of slavery many sympathizers, 
his reckless invasion of Virginia is not gener- 
ally approved. 

Side Glimpses From the Colonial Meeting- 
House [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $150] is the 
third volume in this vein by W. R. Bliss. 
It is a somewhat careful study of the religious 
side of the Puritan life and of collateral 
themes. Mr. Bliss has taken pains and has 
accumulated much valuable material. Most 
of what he has to say is useful and welcome. 
The chief adverse general criticism to be 
made upon his book is that he seems to see 
chiefly, if not wholly, the harsh and morbid 
aspects of the Puritan character and religion 
and to be oblivious of those serener and sweeter 
aspects which were equally characteristic if 
not often more prominent. There are particu- 
lar points, too, as to which his words need 
justification, not always to be found readily. 
Such is the statement that the New England 
colonists were ‘‘ of acoarser type ”’ [p. 31] than 
those of Virginia. His account of the causes 
of Puritanism in England [pp. 33-5] is incom- 
plete and misleading. The Puritan no more 
represented the obstinate willfulness of the 
English race than did his opponents and op- 
pressors. The picture of the condition and 
prospects of Plymouth in 1630 is far from ac- 
curate. The town was not in a state of decay, 
and Winthrop’s allusion to it in 1646 as being 
‘almost deserted ”’ evidently means by com- 
merce—which naturally bad centered in Bos- 
ton—not by people. The account of White- 
field’s preaching should include a more frank 
recognition of the undeniable evil conse- 
quences which lessened the good influence of 
his remarkable and largely useful work. 
Moreover, while what Mr. Bliss says of the 
omission to read in public worship from the 
Seriptures is true in general, that the omis- 
sion was universal, as he states, is not certain. 
It is recorded that this use of the Bible was 
customary with the Pilgrims in Leyden and 
it is more than probable that they continued 
the practice in Plymouth. The absence of 
definite mention of this feature of worship 
proves nothing. But most of Mr. Bliss’s con- 
clusions are justifiable and his volume is both 
valuable and interesting. 

Harvard College by an Oxonian [Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25], by G. B. Hill, is a superior work. 
It is remarkable that any foreigner, even an 
Englishman, should have proved able to enter 
so well into the spirit of Harvard and to cont- 
prehend and describe so accurately the char- 
acteristics of the institution. Now and then 
he makes a) misstatement, obvious enough to 
a native, but never upon any matter of much 
importance. Frequent comparisons with Ox- 

ford are made but always in a thoroughly fair 
and handsome spirit and the volume is one of 
the most complete, trustworthy and enter- 
taining descriptions of Harvard which have 
appeared. We are inclined to put it at the 
head of those in one volume. Indeed we do 
not recall any other work which attempts to 
do its task in quite the manner of this. All 
departments and interests of the institution 
are studied and good illustrations are sup- 
plied.—Use in the classroom is the purpose 
of Prof. J. C. Van Dyke’s Text-Book in the 
Art of Painting [Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50]. This purpose has rendered the work, 
like the others of the series to which it be- 
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longs, general in method and concise in treat- 
ment. The different schools of painting are 
enumerated, a list of volumes recommended 
is supplied, the main historical facts are cited. 
Some suggestive comment occurs and there 
are illustrations and enumerations of the 
chief extant art remains. In dealing with in- 
dividual painters their artistic standing is con- 
sidered rather than the special features of their 
lives. The book isa treasury of valuable facts 
and of high usefulness and interest in its 
way, but it is not at all a manual of informa- 
tion how to learn to paint. 

Some half a dozen years since a volume 
called Socialism: The Fabian Essays [Charles 
E. Brown & Co. 75 cents] was published in 
England and reprinted here, and a new edi- 
tion is now out. It has two introductory 
papers, one by Edward Bellamy and another 
—about the Fabian Society and its work—by 
The essays, which discuss 
Socialism in various aspects and relations, 
are by G. B. Shaw, the editor, Sidney Webb, 
Annie Besant and others. The Fabian Soci- 
ety is probably the most temperate, judicious 
and practical of the many organizations which 
are working for socialistic objects and the 
book has large value as an exposition and, 
to a degree, as a reference book.— Another 
volume on the same subject is Practicable 
Socialism [Longmans,,Green & Co. $1.50], 
by Samuel and Henrietta Barnett. This too 
is areprint. It is a very practical and admi- 
rable work and still timely and appropriate 
although some years have passed since its 
chapters were written and some improve- 
ment along the lines of progress indicated 
has been made. The authors have lived and 
labored many years in the East End of Lon- 
don and speak from intimate and expert 
personal knowledge of facts. We value this 
volume the more highly because, while quite 
as practical and suggestive as any other, 
it is pervaded by a decided and helpful Chris- 
tian spirit and tone. 

Prof. Walter Raleigh’s little volume, The 
English Novel (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], 
is a comprehensive account and critique of 
its subject down to the appearance of Scott’s 
Waverley. Itis somewhat sketchy and appar- 
ently consists of lectures, containing the con- 
densed fruits of research, rather than of the 
studies themselves in more or less elaborate 
form. Itis a good hand-book and is temper- 
ate and fair in comment. Sir J. W. Daw- 
son’s The Meeting-Place of Geology and His- 
tory [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25] contains 
his recent course of lectures before the Low- 
ell [Institute in this city. The author is both 
one of the most distinguished scientists of 
our time and also a devout Christian and his 
lectures therefore have exceptional value. 
He denies any connection between man and 
the lower animals, argues that the origin of 
the human race is comparatively recent, 
within two or three thousand years before 
the deluge of Noah; holds that there is but 
one buman species, and that the deluge is a 
historic fact, although not responsible for 
some changes often attributed to it which 
really occurred long before it.——I Am Well 
[Lee & Shepard. $1.25], by C. W. Post, dis- 
cusses the Modern Practice of Natural Sug- 
gestion as Distinct from Hypnotic or Un- 
natural Influence. It is an attempt to ex- 
plain and advocate mental healing by a devo- 
tee of that theory. It assumes that to be in 
sound health is the object of life, which is 
not the fact. It contains a large amount of 
supreme nonsense, such as the declaration, 
“You cannot be hurt or injured in any way.” 
Now and then a grain of useful truth also 
appears. But nobody can be befooled by 
such a treatise unless he wishes to be. 


A new volume in the International Educa- 


tion Series is The Hducation of the Greek Peo-~ 


ple [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], by Prof. 
Thomas Davidson, with an introduction by 
Prof. W. T. Harris. It is a sketch of the 
growth of the Greek civilization. This growth 
is examined in its ascent from the household, 
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in its several stages, to the villagecommunity, 
the city-sta e of the Athenians up to the uni- 
versal empire which fell to pieces. The study 
also is comparative, the Greek civilization 
and its forerunners and collaterals being put 
side by side for study. Howthe Greeks came 
to be qualified to teach the remainder of the 
world and what the etfect of their teaching 
has been—these are the author’s principal 
purposes. His book is intended primarily 
for teachers at large rather than for pro- 
fessional experts and specialists. Itis an im- 
portant task well performed.— Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, LL. D., the expert in that line, has pre- 
pared a little Primer of Assyriology [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 40 cents], as one of the Pres-- 
ent Day Primers Series. Itincludes just the 
points as to which the ordinary intelligent: 
but not specially informed reader wants in- 
formation in connection with this subject, 
and states just about as much as he desires 
upon these points. The book is very clear 
and enlightening. Some of the other experts 
do not agree entirely with Dr. Sayce upon 
certain matters, but one will not go much 
astray—even if they are correct and he in 
error—who follows his lead upon the topics 
considered herein. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Co. have issued two 
volumes of selections, one from the works of 
Oliver Goldsmith, the other from those of 
Joseph Addison [$1.00 and 75 cents], Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale has supplied the preface 
to the former and Prof. C. T. Winchester to 
the latter. Each volume is well suited to the 
needs of young students of English literature 
or to those of their elders who like to sample 
the best work of the masters of English style 
without being obliged to spend time in mak- 
ing selections for themselves. The two vol- 
umes are printed and bound neatly and in 
good taste. —Two additional volumes of the 
small but handsome Ariel edition of Shake- 
speare, which supphes a play in a volume, are 
The Comedy of Errors and As You Like It 
([G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Each 40 cents]. It is 
agreeably compact and handy although the 
type is excellent. The Great Composers 
{Lothrop Publishing Co. $100] is an early 
book of Hezekiah Butterworth’s revised and 
enlarged. Itis based upon careful study but 
is written in so popular a manner as to be 
generally enjoyable. It contains many anec- 
dotes and reminiscences. We regret that 
the usefulness of the book is greatly lessened 
by the total lack of any index. ‘The table of 
contents is not sufficient and the absence of 
an index is a serious defect. 


NOTES, 
— The Century Cyclopedia of Names al- 
ready is in its third edition. 
—The alleged ‘“‘discoverer’” of J. M. 


Barrie, Jane Barlow and Ian Maclaren is 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 


—— Besides the more expensive edition 
of Mr. F. N. Kneeland’s Northampton the 
Meadow City, reviewed in these columns on 
Dec. 6, there are editions in cheaper bindings 
at $2.00 and $3.00. 


—— Kate Greenaway’s fascinating little peo- 
ple always have been drawn in color hitherto 
and have appeared in books. Now aseries 
of them is to be used in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, alternating with one of Palmer Cox’s 
Brownies. 


— The Art Amateur warns Americans that 
there are now no bargains to be had in old 
English paintings and almost all such pic-- 
tures of any reasonable pretensions brought 
over here for sale already have been offered 
in vain in England. 


— The old story has been revived that 
Dr. Sewell, Rector of Exeter College, once 
burned a copy of the late J. A. Froude’s The 
Nemesis of Faith. It has no basis. He did 
denounce the volume in one of his lectures 
and so vigorvusly that half of the students 
present immediately went and bought the 
book. 
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— A David Swing Memorial Volume is to 
be compiled by Dr. Swing’s daughter, Mrs. 
Starring, and will contain a number of his 
sermons, selected and corrected for publica- 
tion by himself, and also his funeral sermon 
and several memorial tributes. A biograph- 
ical sketch also will be included. F.T. Neely 
will publish it. 

— Mr. Du Maurier says that his Trilby is 
a wholly imaginary character, and not a study 
from life as some have supposed. The im- 
pulse to write the book was received from 
Mr. Henry James, to whom he related its 
plot without any idea of using it himself. 
Indeed, he offered it to Mr. James. But his 
friend insisted that he write it out into a 
book himself, and he did so, délaying to 
weite his Peter Ibbetson first. In this con- 
nection it is worth adding that somebody has 
perpetrated an amusing and successful literary 
hoax in London. Itisintiae form of an open 
letter about Trilby and is a skillful imitation 
of Whistler’s Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 
It objects to the new Trilby, which has been 
altered by the substitution of Antony for 
Joe Sibley, as defective because Whistler no 
longer appears among the characters and as 
therefore devoid of interest. The parody came 
out in the first number of Lika Joko, the new 
London comic paper. 
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$1.50. 

Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A HISTORY OF THE BAPTIST CHURCHES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Rev. A. H. Newman, D.D. 
pp. 513. $3.00, 

Funk & Wagnalls Co: New York. 

THE NEw WomMANSOOD. By J. C. Fernald. pp. 
369. $1.25, 

Hunt & Eaton. New York. 

THREE OF Us. By Mrs. I. C. Chandler. 
$2.00. 


pp. 327. 


The Merriam Co. New York, 
THEATRICAL SKETCHES. By Margaret. pp. 217. 75 


cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
HERNANI. By Victor Hugo. Edited by Prof. G. M. 
Harper. pp.126. 70 cents. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York, 
ST. PAUL AND WomaN. By Rev. W. D. Love, D.D. 
pp. 141. 75 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
Str HENRy LAyarp. .By A. E. Lomax. 
50 cents. 


Catholic Book Kxchange. New York. 
CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT COUNTRIES COMPARED, 
By Rey. Alfred Young. pp. 628. $100. 
James A. O?;Connor, New York. 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC, 1894. Edited by Father 
O’Connor. pp. 380. $1.50. 


Presbyterian Board of Publicationand S. S. Work. 
. Philadelphia. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. pp. 
341. 75 cents. 

THE HOLY WAR. By John Bunyan. pp. 311. 75 
cents. 

BUNYAN CHARACTERS. 
D.D. pp. 307. $1.00. 


pp. 144. 


By Rev. Alexander Whyte, 


RAGWEED. By Julia M. Wright. pp.317. $1.35 
JACOB’s HEIRESS. By Annette L. Noble. pp. 310. 
$1.25. 


THK WEDDED LIFE. By Rev. J. R.-Miller, D.D. 
pp. 100. $1.00. 
THE WESTMINSTER QUESTION BOOK. 
15 cents 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
CITAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
pp. 768. §2.50. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. Philadelphia. 
CYCLOPDIA OF BIBLEILLUSTRATIONS Arranged 
by Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. pp.361. $1 00. 
American Baptist Pub. Society. Philadelphia. 
THE PARCHMENTS OF THE FAITH. By Rey. G. E. 

Merrill. pp. 288. $1.25. 


PAPER COVERS, 


Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
ELIZAH PARKER’S PEw. By Rey. W. D. Love, Jr. 
pp. 20. 15 cents. 
Trustees of the J. F. Slater Fund. Baltimore. 
STATISTICS OF THE NEGROES IN THE UNITED 


1895. pp. 192. 


STATES. By Henry Gannett. pp. 28. 25 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
December. NEW WORLD.—CHAP-BOOK.—JOURNAL 


OF HYGIENE AND HERALD OF. HEALTH.—BOOK 
NEWS.—POPULAR ASTRONOMY.—CHRISTIAN LIT 
ERATURE.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.—SANITARIAN. 
—BLUE AND GRAY.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL 
JOURNAL.—SUNDAY.—GOOD WORDS.—THINK ER.— 
PANSY.—KINDERGARTEN NEWS.—KOOKMAN. 


OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK. 


The sixth anniversary of the American Sabbath 
Union, held in New York City, Dec. 9,10, was an 
oceasion of unusual interest. The anniversary ser- 
mon was preached by Bishop E. G. Andrews, and 
the addresses and papers at the different sessions 
were of a high order. The report of the general 
secretary, Rev. Dr. J. H. Knowles, was a suggestive 
review of Sabbath observance in the different States. 
The paper by Rey. br. G. S. Mott, president of the 
union, on Sunday [ravel on Railroads, was a thor- 
ough discussion of this vital question, ‘Che gather- 
ing of over 100 women of New York City, well-known 
in philanthropic and religious circles, to consider 
the many aspects of the Sabbath question was a 
new departure which, it is believed, will result in 
practical methods to advance the work of the union. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


Delegates from seven societies were present at 
the first annual meeting of the Dakota Union of In- 
dian Societies. The report of the Cleveland Con- 
vention was given in both English and Dakota by 
Jonas Spotted Bear, who spoke for his people at 
the convention. 


Seventeen members of South Australian societies 
are laboring in forejgn missionary fields. The de- 
nominational missionary boards there furnish to 
the societies lists of articles needed by different 
missionaries, and also supply lists of the missiona- 
ries in order that the Endeavorers may pray defi- 
nitely for these workers every day. 


At the end of each month each member of the 

* Plymouth Society of Seattle, Wn., is asked to hand 
to the lookout committee replies to these questions, 
among others: Have you made any calls in the 
interest of church, Christian Endeavor, Sunday 
school or missionary work this month? Have you 
attended the church prayer meeting regwarly? 
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OF 
Have you spoken with any one about accepting 
Jesus Christ for his Saviour and uniting with the 
church? Did you help iu the city mission or Salva- 
tion Army work? What other definite work have 
you done? 4 


Good work in opening the way for the introduc- 
tion of the society into Germany has been done by 
some earnest pastors, who have been active in cir- 
culating literature. On Nov. 8 Dr. Clark had an 
opportunity for the first time to speak to the pas- 
tors of Gerinany at a meeting of about thirty Chris- 
tian workers called by the secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. of Saxony and Thuringia. On Noy. 9 he spoke 
in Leipsic and on Noy. 11 in the American Church 
at Berlin. On the 12th he held a conference with a 
dozen of those most interested in the work, and 
then addressed a large audience, Baron Bernstorft 
acting as his interpreter. After meetings in Lieg- 
nitz, Frankfurt and Berlin, he left for Scandinavia, 
on his way to Great Britain. His further appoint- 
ments include, among other places, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Christiania, London, Rhyl (North Wales), 
Dublin, Glasgow and Edinburgh. On Dec. 15 he is 
to sail from Liverpool for New York onthe Lucania. 


The readers of Scrzbner’s Maga- 
ative may count themselves fortu- 
nate in having the promise of the 
best series Mr. Robert Grant has 
yet written. The author’s “ Re- 
flections of a Married Man” 
were in a manner entirely origi- 
nal, and these articles on “ The 
Art of Living” will touch upon 
the life of the family, in the same 
diverting way. 

The problem Mr. Grant sets 
himself to solve, as far as such 
problems can be solved, is made 
up of the every day questions 
which beset the well-to-do family : 


THE INCOME: How can it be spent to the best ad- 
vantage? What are the necessities and what the 
luxuries? Does the man with $8,000 income get 
$6,000 worth more for his money than the man 
with $2,000. 


THE DWELLING: Recounts the experience of two 
families, one moved into a street rising in 
dignity, and the other where at least one 
neighbor dined in his shirts!eeves. Is it better 
to rent or to buy and pay interest ? 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES: Providing for the table, 
keeping accounts, trying to keep bouse expenses 
within a fixed amount, and similar burning 
questions. 


EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN: What it means 
in this day and generation, and the expense of 
it all. 


THE SUMMER PROBLEM: -Especially as it affects 
the head of the family, who must spend his 
week days and nights in town. 


MARRIED OR SINGLE LIFE: The joys of one and 
the compensations of the otber. 


THE CASE OF MAN: Being his way of looking at 
all these problems of living. : 


THE CASE OF WOMAN: Being the same problem 
from her point of view. 


Begins in January. 

The illustrations, it is believed, 
will be as good in their way as 
the text. Mr. C. D. Gibsonehas 
drawn the pictures for the first 
two articles. 

debscripsions for Scribner’s Magazine for 1895 


should be sent now. Price $3.00 a year. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


at 
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Harper’s Magazine 


For JANUARY 


THOMAS HARDY’S new novel, Hearts Insurgent (continuation 
of ‘The Simpletons”’ under a new title); 


JULIAN RALPH’S first paper on the New South, entitled Charles= 
ton and the Carolinas, with 27 illustrations ; 


FIVE SHORT STORIES 


are among the many other striking features. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York i 


THe PRINCESS ALINE 


BY 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


: 
3 
: 
| 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


Face. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 300 Illustrations 
from Drawings bv WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. 
and a Portrait of the Author. lwo Volumes, 
8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $7.00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE. 

A Story. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Author 
of “A Little Journey in the World,” ete. Lllus- 
trated by W.T.SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Half Leather, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


TWILIGHT LAND. 
Written and Lilustrated by HOWARD PYLE, author 
of “ The Wonder Clock,” ‘‘ Pepper and Salt,” etc. 
8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, $2.50. 


““HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE”’ FOR 
1894. 


Volume XV. With about 800 Illustrations and 888 
Pages. 4to, Clotn, Ornamental, $3.50. 


BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By the Right Rev. HENRY C. PorTER, D.D., the Rev. 
Bishop JoHN F. Hurst, D.D., the Rev. JOBN 
HALL, D.D., and Others. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


PORTRAITS IN PLASTER. 
From the Collection of LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
72 I\lustrations. Large Paper, 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Lop, $6.00. 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. 
Riding to Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, Cricket, 
Club and University Athletics. Studiesin English 
Sport, Pastand Present. By ASPAR W.WAITNEY. 
on Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3.50. 


COMMENORATIVE ADDRESSES. 
George William Curtis, Edwin Booth, Louis Kos- 
suth, John James Audubon, and William Cullen 
Bryant.. By PARKE GODWIN. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamenta), Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.75. 


TRILBY. ; 
A Novel. By GEORGE pU MAURIER, Author of 
“Peter Ibbetson.” With 120 [llustrations by the 
Author. Post 8vo, Clotmr, Ornamental, $1.75; 
- Three-quarter Calf, $3.50; Three quarter \ rushed 
Levant, $4.50. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE 
NYS LEVANT. 

Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Greece, and Turkey, with 
Visits to the Islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, and 

the Site of Ancient Troy. By THomAS W, Knox. 
Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
~ mental, #3 00. - 


Published by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
} NEW YORK. 


an The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be -ent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
price. HARPER’S CATALOGUBR will be sent to avy address 


on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps. 


New and Notable 
Biographies. 


Frances Power Cobbe. 


Her Autobiography. Witha Portrait anda Picture of 
her home. 2vols., 8vo, zilt top, #4 WU. 
A work of remarkable interest, cheery, optimistic, 
kindly, full of glimpses of famous men and women. 


[Maria Edgeworth. 


Life and Letters. Including letters and views of 
Scott, Lady Byron, Hallam, Madame de Stael, Necker, 
Due de Broglie and many other celebrities. By AU- 
erstus J.C. HARE. With Portrait and View of her 
home. 2 vols., crown &vo, $4 00. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With7 

iy 3 and Views. 2 vols., crown &8vo, gilt top, 

“Tt will rank among the important biographies of 
our time... . A clear, vivid and faithful picture of the 
poet in all the modesty, dignity and beauty of his char- 
acter.’”’— Congregationalist. 


George William Curtis. 


An appreciative and admirable account of this 
kpightly man and great citizen’ By KDWARD CARY, 
in American Men of Letters Series. With a Portrait. 
Second Edition. 16wo, $1 25, 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes. by FRANK 
B. SANBORN. Uniform with the Riverside Edition of 
Thoreau’s Works. W'tha full Index. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tup. $1.50. 


Lucy Larcom. 

Life, Letters and Diary. By Rev. DANIEL D. ADDI- 

son. With a fine new Portrait. Second Edition. 

l6mo, $1 25. 

“The book is deeply interestiug, and her correspond- 
ence with Whittier, Holmes, Longfellow, Phillips 
Brooks and other eminent persons is delightful read- 
ing.’’—Portland Press. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


Familiar Letters. With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott 

and Autographie Plan of Abbotsford. 2 vols., 8vo, 

gilt top, 26.00. 

“Tn perusing these fascinating pages we seem to live 
Sir Walter’s life over again along with him.”’—Zon- 
don Telegraph. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


“No other book fills its place.” —Golden Rule, 


Price $1.25. Sample Pages Free. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Women of Shakespeare. 


By Louis Lewes, Ph.D. Translated from 
the German by Helen Zimmern. Octavo, 
cloth, extra, $2 50. 

The work comprises: 1. A study of the 
characteristics of the age in which Shake- 
speare wrote. 2. A brief description of the 
rise and development of dramatic poetry 
prior to Shakespeare’s appearance. 3. A 
brief account of the poet’s life. 4. The 
English stage at the time of Shakespeare. 
5. The women in the narrative Poems. 6. 
The women in the first, second, and third 
period of the Plays. 7. The women in the 
Tragedies. 8. The gieat Tragedies, 9. The 
mixed Poems. 


‘¢An excellent piece of analysis and characteriza- 
tion, presented in charming style... . Most attract- 
ive reading.”’—London Spectator. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


(Now complete.) The only edition of Shake- 
speare with the following distinctive fea- 
tures: Each Play in a separate volume 
34.x5 inches; just the size for the pocket; 
printed from a font of large, new type; 
the text is complete, and as Shakespeare 
wrote it, without pruning; with 500 deli- 
cate outline illustrations by Frank How- 
ard. Sold in cloth, or leather, or calf, 


Now complete in 40 volumes, and issued 
in four styles: A.—QCloth, each, 40 cts.; per 
set, 40 volumes, in box, $16.00. B.—Full 
leather, each (in box), 75 cts ; per set, 40 
vols., in box, $30.00. C.—40 volumes bound 
in 20, cloth, in box, per set, $15.00. D.—40 
volumes bound in 20, half calf extra, in box, 
per set, $35.00. 


“No pocket edition of Shakespeare has ever been 
published that will compare with this in any fea- 
ture.”—Rochester Herald. 


Story of the Crusades. 


By T. S. ARcnHER and C, L. KINGSFORD. 
(No, 44 of the ‘Story of the Nations” 
Series.) Fully illustrated with maps and 
plans. 12mo, cloth, $150; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

‘The History of the Crusades” is, of 
course, not a ‘story of a vew nation,” but 
the narrative, revertheless, belongs very 
properly to.a series of national histories, be- 
cause the events described affected directly 
the history of every nation of Europe, while 
the record is also a part of the history of 
Christianity. 


Holiday Number of ‘ Notes on New Books,” giving full 
descriptions of the season’s publications and prospectuses of 
the * Stories of the Nations” and the * Heroes of the Na- 
tions,” sent on application. 


For sale by all bookseliers, and 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


A FIFTY-TWO-WEEK FEAST ! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Largest of the Juveniles. Eight 
Advantages over all others. 
Subscribe NOW, and get the 
Christmas Vacation Extra—a 
Complete Story byKirk Munroe 2% 
—FREE. WriteTO-DAY forfree 
sample copy and 16-page Hlus= 4" 
trated Announcement. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York 


@ — 


D179 


SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED 


The Peterson Magazine 


AND 


Arthur’s Home Magazine 


will publish in 1895 2,700 pages choice reading 


and 1,600 superb illustrations. 
is an up-to date illustrated literary 
periodical, The contributors to the 


PETERSON 
Christmas number are an indication 


of what it will contain for 1895. 
women with its fashion and fancy work, 


ARTHUR 
home matters, deseriptive articles and 


superb illustrations. 
OUR OFFER where you saw this advertisement, 
aud we will send you both magazines 
for the whole of 1895 and include the October, No- 
vember and December, 1894, issues of both. You 
get fifteen months of both publications for 25 cents 
less than the regular price for one year. Sample 
eopies 10 cents. 


is a publication which will delight all 


Send $1.75 within 30 days, stating 


ADDRESS 
PENFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
440 [attison Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Peloubet’s 
Graded 
Quarterlics. 


: 
‘ ‘ EDITED BY 
Rey. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
: lirs. M1. G. KENNEDY. 
@ 


Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 


These superior Quarterlies are of 
determined merit and in every respect 
are the best Quarterlies published. 

They are used by schools. who are 
seeking to adopt modern methods of 
teaching the Bible as being far in ad- 
vance of most denominational produc- 
tions. 


All Christian Workers 


are urged to send for free specimen 
copies and by close comparison form 
individual judgment as to their posi- 
tive merits in every best requirement. 
ADDRESS 
W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield Street, = Boston, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE 


AND 
Topical Reading, 
By J.N.LARNED, ex=Pres’t Am. Library Ass’n. 


Giving History on All Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


‘An unlocked treasury of , History.”—Pres. Fiske, 
Albion College. 

“The almost incomparable usefulness of this book.” 
—Albert Shaw. 

“The most interesting encyclopedia that I believe 
has appeared,”—Prof. Bemis, Chicago University. 

“A large part of the most precious historical treas- 
ures.”’—Dr. W. 7. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

“To my thinking, every family that wishes to be well 
informed, or to keep its knowledge of History bright, 
especially where there are young people in the house, 
would do well to own and study this splendid work.”— 
George Parsons Lathrop. 

“Tt gives far Pane of the fruits of original research 
and the frst hana jud- ments of leading thinkers than 
any other book Lknow of.” —forrest Morgan, Hartford, Ct. 

“Tt supplies what no encyclopedia known to me can 
give.” — Mellen Chamberlain. 

“T believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence books in existence ”—John Fiske. 

“This book is a downright royal road to learning.”— 
Sidney S. Rider, Providence, RK. 1. 

“The historic maps are superior in study and engray- 
ing to any hitherto published in our country.”’—Pres, 
C. D. Hartranft, Hartford, Ct. 


Soeld only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 


CG. A. NIGHOLS CO., Puetishers: 


Springfield, Mass. 
CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


NEW. A PERFECT TEXT FINDER. 


Walker’s 
Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


A concordance, pure and simple. 

One alphabet for all words. 

Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. 

References in strict Biblical order. 

Proper names accented. 

By ingenious variation of type great clear- 
ness and facility in examination are secured. 

50,000 more references than Cruden’s, impor- 
tant words substituted for unessential ones. 

Compact and of a size handy for use. 

Well printed, on good paper; strongly bound. 

Sold at a low price. 


980 pp., Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


Published by the ' 
Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER. 


For Social Meetings: 
Christian Endeayor Hymns, - $30 per 100 
For Revival Meetings: 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100 


For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday Schools: 
Select Songs No. 2, - =~ Cloth, $40 per 100 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The 
NEW 


The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


2 ° | printed in convenient form 

Form of as an 8 pp. ates, ae net 

+ : the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission) series "8°" 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00, 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


The 
** Harris”’ 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to .he 
churches in suggestia sys- 
tematic methods of ‘piving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the. “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving pee ele. en aL cone 


For sale at the office of Zhe Congregationalist, Boston. 
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1895 
Pilgrim 
Records 


For Churches. 


CHURCH TREASURER’S BOOK (New). 
Church Register and Record (4 Sizes). 
Letters of Dismission and Other Forms. 
Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 


For Sunday Schools. 


Membership Roll. 
Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


Sunday School Record. 
Library Record. 
Library Card. 

Pilgrim Wallet. 


Congregational S.S8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


1895 
Monday 


Club 
Sermons. 


19th Series. 


On the International Sunday School Lessons, 
$1.25. 
Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Two Great Poets. 
Cambridge Whittier. 


Poems Complete, from New Plates. 
Large l'ype, Opaque Paper, 
Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
Portrait, Amesbury Home. 
Cloth, $2.00; half calf, $3.50. 


Cambridge Longfellow 


Poems Complete, from New Plates. 
Large Type, Opaque Paper, 
Biographical Sketch, Indexes, 
Portrait, Poet’s Home. 
Cloth, $2.00; half calf, $3.50, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


A BEWITCHING BOOK. 
A Century of Charades. 


By Wivu1AmM BreLuaAmy. A hundred original 
charades, very ingenious in conception, 
worked out with remarkable skill, and 
many of them genuinely poetical. 18mo, 
$1 00. 

“The cleverest work of its kind 
known to English literature.?’— 
Henry A. Clapp, in Boston Advertiser. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sunday School Entertainment! 
Agrand ideafor it, Our book for 
10c. Ge bialns. Send for it now! 
: J. & P. B. Myers, 85 John St., N.Y. 
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For 1895 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


During its 80th year will sustain its reputation asa 
Strong, Broad, Readable, 
Family Religious Newspaper. 


Carefully Pianned, Closely Ed= 
ited, Filled with Varied, Timely, 
| Interesting Matter. 


Each Week’s 
Issue 


A Glimpse of the Year to Come. 


Only a hint can be given of large and far-reach- 
ing plans, which include, among many other valua- 
ble features : 


illustrated Interviews with prominent English and 
American preachers, scholars and leaders in 
Christian activities. 

Every one likes to learn about the surroundings, 
methods of work and personal traits of the men who 
are living forces in the world of thought and action. 
Closet and Altar. A new department designed to 

aid the spiritual life. 

In these days of hurry and bustle multitudes of 
Christians yearn for quiet moments and food for the 
inner life. 

The World We Live In. Four articles by Mrs. Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford descriptive of the changing 
seasons. 

No one surpasses Mrs. Spofford in her ability to open 


our eyes, not only to the glories of the natural world, 
but to its spiritual suggestiveness. 


The Religious Life of Various Classes. 


Accurate delineation of the peculiar difficulties which 
people in different walks of life encounter ought to 
promote a wider sympathy. 


The Congregationalist 


For 1895 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Our Benevolent Societies, from a fresh point of 
yiew—a series of illustrated articles. 
We hear much about the work and workers in home 
and foreign fields, but the men and women in the re- 


spective offices who plan and oversee the work, and the 
methods of administration, are not so well understood, 


The Literary Approach to the New Testament. 

Three articles by Prof. F. K. Sanders. 

Dr. Sanders, President Harper’s successor at Yale, 
excels in the power to pupularize the methods and re- 
sults of Biblical criticism and to make them of service 
to the average Bible student. 


Prof. A. B. Bruce on Practical Problems of the 
Christian Life. 
Certain pressing questions touching Christian living 


will be vigorously handled by the able and venerated 
Scotch teacher, 


Stories and Sketches. More fiction of the highest 
grade from writers of world-wide reputation. 


Illustrations. A constant increase in number and 
variety—portraits, pictures of public buildings, 
historic shrines, notable groups. 


Prayer Meeting Helps. Special attention to this 
department, including Editorial Exposition of 
the topic and Pastors’ Suggestions—the latter 
from ministers in active service, who know how 
to secure a wide-awake prayer meeting. 


Oriental Letters. By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
editor-in-chief of the Congregationalist. 
These will be the ripe fruit of the projected Congre- 
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gationalist’s Tour, and will be uncommonly rich and yal- 
er in their descriptions of Bible and missionary 
ands. 


Mothers in Council—a new feature in the Home | 
Department, 


Here mothers can exchange views and experiences 
pertaining to the best development of the child’s whole 
nature, and find suggestions for mothers’ meetings and 
similar gatherings. In addition to the more practical 
consideration of these subjects there will be articles by 
experts treating the questions involved from the point 
of view of philosophy, science and education. 


Improvement in Every Department— Editorial, 
Staff Correspondence (which covers already the 
great world-centers, and will be especially 
strengthened as respects England and Scotlanda), 
Home, Literature, Church News, Progress of the 
Kingdom, Y, P.S8.C.E., Explanation of the Sun- 
day school lesson, etc. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS: Prof. George P. Fisher, Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn, Rev. R. F. Horton, Prof. N.S. 
Shaler, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Rev. P.S. Moxom, 
D.D., Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, Rev. G.L. Walker, 
D.D., Prof. Marcus Dods, Rev. James Stalker, 
D.D., Rev. James Denney, D.D., Rey. A. H. 
Quint, D.D., Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Kate Upson Clark, Prof. R.T. Ely, 
H. W. Mabie, Prof. B. C. Blodgett, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D.D., Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, D.D., 
‘‘Susan Coolidge,” “Ian Maclaren,”’ Prof. Bliss 
Perry, ‘Octave Thanet,’ Anna L. Dawes, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., and many others. 


THE Book of the Year for Bible Students: 


| Walker’s Comprchensive Concordance, 


THE Paper for all Congregationalists 


Is 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Our 


proposition { The second, for one year, costs $3.00. 


The first, in half leather, costs $3.00./ We offer 
BOTH 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance. 


It is a concordance pure and simple. 
Its references are in strict Biblical order. 


arrangement. 
flames. 


Another 


All proper names are accented. 


o $4.50 


THE PERFECT TEXT FINDER! 


Based on the Authorized Version. 

One alphabet for all words, including proper 

By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and 
facility in examination are secured. 50,000 more references than Cruden’s, besides substituting im- 

\\ portant words for unessential ones. Compact and of a size handy for use. Well printed, on good 
paper; strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 980 pp., Price, Half Leather, $3.00. 


Rigidly alphabetical in 


Walker’s Concordance FREE to an old Subscriber 
proposition ( who sends, with his renewal, ONE NEW subscriber, 


$6.00 


The Congregationalist, in the judgment of competent critics and of its own contemporaries, has no superior as an able, 


’ all-round, religious family newspaper. 


Valuable to any Christian, The Congregationalist has special claims on members of the denomination which it has so 
long and creditably represented. In every forward step in journalism it has been a pioneer. 

The Congregationalist readers find in each issue something especially suited to their own life and work. They get also 
a broad outlook, a large amount of general information, a mental quickening, and a spiritual uplift. 


| The Congregationalist, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Mrs. Shakespeare 


What is Really Known of Shakespeare’s Wife 


A strikingly interesting article by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the Shakespearean scholar, in 
which all the known facts regarding the courtship, the marriage and wedded life of 
Shakespeare are collected together and presented 
in a popular way. 


When Lady: When Woman 


By Mrs. Margaret Deland 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett 


An interesting presentation by these three noted 
women, of the perplexing question: When should 
the word “lady” be used, and when the term 
‘woman’? 


Mrs. DELAND 
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Where Was the Garden of Eden ? 


By Edward S. Martin 


Mr. Martin traces the different theories as to the true location of the Garden of Eden, 
and makes an article not only interesting but informing. 
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The Countess of Aberdeen 


on 


The Servant-Girl Question 


Where, in the opinion of Lady Aberdeen, the trouble 
is in domestic service and how it can be remedied. 
An interesting recital of her own experiences and 
her effort to solve the question in her own homes. 


Lavy: ABERDEEN 


A few of the more striking articles about to appear in the early issues of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


| ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Principal Fairbairn on The Personality of Jesus. 


A Summary of Recent Notable Discourses at Mansfield College. 


The readers of The Congregationalist must 
by now be tolerably familiar with the name 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, and its princi- 
pal. They have read of the opening of the 
college buildings in 1889 and of the two great 
summer schools of theology in ’92 and ’94, 
and with the writings of the principal, no 
doubt, they are also familiar. But it is only 
granted to the privileged few to come over 
and dwell a while in Oxford and to see the 
college in full termtime. Hence a brief ac- 
count of a Sunday service may be of interest. 

Mansfield Chapel differs from the other col- 
lege chapels of Oxford in many ways, but 
chiefly from the fact that during the term 
every Sunday morning a sermon is preached 
by some leading minister selected from the 
various evangelical Free Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland. In the ordinary college 
chapel the service consists of the Anglican 
liturgy—usually with fall musical setting— 
and only in some of them and only very 
rarely a sermon by one of the clerical ‘‘ dons.”’ 
But at Mansfield men have the opportunity 
of hearing some of the best known scholars 
aud preachers of the day, who are excluded 
from the university pulpit at St. Mary’s ow- 
ing to their Nonconformity. Naturally, the 
nucleus of the congregation is composed of 
the scions of Nonconformist families who are 
seattered throughout the ancient colleges of 
the university. The Mansfield men them- 
selves are but a small minority and in any 
case a certain proportion of them are preach- 
ing out of town on any given Sunday. 

As might be expected, however, Principal 
Fairbairn is the most frequent preacher, oc- 
cup) ing the pulpit on an average twice each 
term. This present term he is giving a course 
of four special sermons, and the subjects an- 
nounced are: (1) The Personality of Jesus, 
(2) The Teaching of Jesus, (3) The Society of 
Jesus and (4) The Miracles of Jesus. The 
first of these was de:ivered on the first Sun- 
day of term. Dr. Fairbairn read John 1: 
‘43-46, giving the congregation to understand 
that the words ‘‘Come and see!’’ formed his 
text, and then, putting the Bible well out 
of reach, without a singls scrap of paper, 
launched into one of the most memorable and 
fascinating sermons that he has ever deliv- 
ered. 

There is, he said, no personality that in 
value and transcendent power can be com- 
pared to Jesus. Throughout all the world, in 
the history of man, in the creations of his art, 
in the work of his hands, you note signs of the 
omnipotence of His person. To attempt to 
describe His person would appear to be a very 
great and impossible thing. We are not con- 
cerned, however, with the theological or phil- 
osophic problem, but with the very living and 
breathing historical image. A famous Ger- 
man was once asked if he intended to write 
the life of Jesus. ‘‘1? I write it? Never! 
The evangelists wrote it once and once for all. 
The most we can do is to read it and imitate 
it.’ Yet it may be that long lapse of time 
and great familiarity have failed to throw the 
picture into sufficient relief 

Then followed a brilliant description of the 
life and society of Palestine in the days of 
Christ. The person of Jesus is the result of 
two- factors—beautiful and harmonious in 
their working and perfect in their result. 
These are the inner and the outer factor— 
spirit on the one hand and nature on the 
other. Circumstances did not make Jesus. 
He was not framed by the world without Him. 
Thousands and millions lived under the same 
heavens, amid the same circumstances, face to 
face with the same nature, reading the same 
Scriptures, but there was only one Jesus 
Christ, and why? Education cannot explain 
.it, nor outward fashion. The person who 


realized the character alone explains the char- 
acter, though the conditions help us to ex- 
plain the texture and fashion of His seamless 
garment. 

Jesus is of all men a growth. He was not 
full formed when He came into the world. 
If so He would have been a monstrosity—a 
thing abnormal. His infancy blossomed into 
childhood, then into boyhood, youth, man- 
hood. (1) Nature had an influence on Him. 
Then (2) there was the influence of His race— 
the people of a book and of a religion. He 
took all this into Himself. He did not squan- 
der or Joseit. (8) The influence of His home. 
How sick one grows of Italian art when 
one would know the Jesus of history! How 
empty it is of the nobler elements of reality! 
How much nobler in conception igs Rem- 
brandt’s Holy Family far away in distant St. 
Petersburg! There we have the house .and 
workshop in one, the tools and furniture 
mingled, the bench and bedstead close to- 
gether, the mother by the cradle, Joseph at 
the bench, the house lighted by the door. 
There within sound of the plane and chisel, 
and with the smell of wood in the air, the 
Child grew and was reared. Joseph is little 
named in the gospels, yet there are numer- 
ous allusions to him. Surely the doctrine of 
Jesus with regard to ‘‘ the Father in heaven’’ 
was largely influenced by memories of Jo- 
seph in the home at Nazareth. Joseph prob- 
ably died early, as he never appears in the 
gospels. May not this explain the pathetic 
picture of the widow who drops her little coin 
into the treasury, yet gives more than all the 
rest? It is often said that Jesus knew not 
the cares of a family. Why so? If Joseph 
died early, why should not the care of the 
younger boys and girls fall to Jesus? No 
doubt the fine, rich, domestic humanity of 
Jesus springs largely from that home at 
Nazareth. 

(4) The influence of worship must have been 
great on Jesus. Only one visit to the temple 
is recorded, but often He must have worshiped 
in the smaller synagogue. What visions 
must have come to Him then! Tabernacled 
in time He must have had visions of eternity. 
He who never prayed for his brother man 
never had man as a brother. He who never 
in the congregation stood face to face with 
God and men never felt man’s meaning, never 
knew God’s power. 

This is the secret of Jesus’ sweetness, this 
the glory of His power. But He far tran- 
scended all these conditions. How brief was 
His life—three years in public, twenty cen- 
turies in unexhausted power; borna Jew, yet 
no Jew. Think of His purity! Here was no 
type of a passing age but of universal man- 
hood. Can you explain it through the con- 
ditions? Here are we a free people, with 
centuries of freedom in our blood. He was 
the son of a bonded race, yet the very father 
of freedom. We, the heirs of a splendid in- 
heritance of learning and letters; He, un- 
skilled in letters. We, with all the world 
open to us, distant lands brought to our feet; 
He, shut up in alittle land amid.a little people 
who hated the Gentile. The only explana- 
tion is that He came straight from the bosom 
of the Father, sent here to declare Him. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS, 


On the occasion of Dr. Fairbairn’s second 
special sermon many parts of the world were 
represented in the audience. Many Ameri- 
cans were present, among them Mr. and Mrs, 
Blatchford of Chicago. Dr. Fairbairn took as 
his text, John 6: 63: ‘‘ The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” 
There could not, he said, be words that seem 
higher or prouderthan these. Yet itis not so 
extraordinary that these words should have 
been spoken as that their truth should have 


been proved. Christ’s words have been the 
dearest things that have been known to the 
immortal spirit of man throughout the world’s 
history. Age has not dimmed their luster or 
abated their strength. In the very moment 
of utterance they had the weight and wisdom 
that they still possess. If we could feel the 
weight of His words upon our spirits then we 
should know what it was to have one world 
die and another world born within us. We 
should know what it was to cast off the slough 
of darkness and be clothed with the raiment 
of life. 

The words express His person. Words- 
worth said, ‘‘ Language is not so much the 
expression as the incarnation of thought.”’ So 
Jesus’ speech is the permanent incarnation of 
Jesus. The men who beard Him read what He 
said in the light of His own person and char- 
acter. They created that community of saints 
and of holiness which began then and endures 
still. Before dealing with the actual matter 
and contents of the teaching of Jesus there 
are some things to be noted as totbe form. 
(1) Note the informal form they have—free 
and spontaneous as the product of a great 
creative mind. They do not bear the stamp 
of the schools nor smell of the midnight oil or 
the meditative retreat. They were spoken as 
if transitory, yet how they abide. Christ 
came in one sense unprepared and unan- 
nounced—no school made Him, no master 
had laid his impress upon Him. Nay, rather, 
men asked: ‘‘ Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? Who taught this man letters?” 

(2) The brevity of His ministry. Itwas the 
shortest ministry on record that has moved 
the world. Buddha, Mohammed, Plato and 
Socrates were all old ere they died. In its 
outward garb Ilis teaching hardly promises 
continuance, but it has always been what it 
then was—spirit and life to the souls of men. 
(3) It assumes a vast variety of forms. His 
words are now simple, rapid rejoinders, now 
didactic, now bortatory, now pictures from 
nature or from human life, now parables— 
simple yet so significant that we tarry over 
the simple tale and find it richer than earth’s 
history offers. And yet bow translatable 
are His words. There is no mind so low 
in any land as to be unable to catch some 
glimpse of the Master’s meaning. (4) How 
greatly His words are conditioned by local 
coloring and circumstances and yet how uni- 
versal they remain! He speaks to Nico- 
demus and in that one man humanity stands 
and listens to Christ. So, too, He speaks 
to the woman of Samaria, with her many hus- 
bands and varied sins, and Jesus spake to 
her as if she were representative of all hu- 
manity. 

(5) How supremely careless He is as to the 
continuance and form of His words! How 
absolutely sure that they will never die! Is 
it not strange how His words abide? Could 
youimagine a handful of sweet spices cast into 
the salt and brackish ocean till it became 
sweet to the palate of man? Even so these 
words of Christ have sweetened the bitter 
waters of the world. It is possible to con- 
ceive Homer or Plato withdrawn from his- 
tory and the world much the same today with- 
out them. But let Christ be withdrawn and 
what then? Nothing would be as it is, no 
man as he is, civilization would have been 
impossible, all time would have had an 
aspect less human. Into the heart of man 
Jesus passed and as He unveiled the Father 
He unveiled the heart of man. So bas He 
through all time in the lands that have re- 
ceived Him made hearts brotherly to all men, 
saved by the preaching of the gospel. So 
far we have only dealt with the external 
form, not with the matter. But has not the 
form carried us far ioto the very heart of 
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matter? Has it not made us feel that what 
has so moved men came straight from the 
bosom of the Father? 


THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


Dr. Fairbairn based his third special ser- 
mon on Mark 1: 14: ‘‘ Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God.” 
There were two points of view from which 
the action of Jesus in founding His society 
might be regarded—the prospective and the 
retrospective. Think what this moment in 
His ministry meant. He was a peasant, 
lowly born and humbly bred, untouched by 
court or capital, school or college, with noth- 
ing to set Him aside from the unlettered folk 
of Galilee. He was flouted, scorned and 
hated, neglected by the official guardians of 
religion, while the common peéople alone 
heard Him gladly. So He draws around Him 
peasants like Himself, without culture, place 
or power. What could the pillars in church 
and state think of Jesus and His disciples? 

Pascal says that Jesus Christ lived in so 
great obscurity that historians who write only 
of important things would hardly have noticed 
Him, for had they done so their speech would 
have been little better than silence and their 
sight little less than blindness, and Pascal 
puts the matter a little mildly. Let us turn 
for guidance to the humble men who followed 
Him. How wonderful was the moment when 
Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom of God! One hundred mil- 
lions of English-speaking people today find 
their supreme symbol of unity in their com- 
mon worship of Jesus, and much the same can 
be said of the nations on the continent of 
Europe. Today people in distant Moscow and 
St. Petersburg are chanting a solemn requiem 
for one who was and is not, and they ask the 
golden gates to fall back and let him enter 
humbly in, while at the same time allegiance 
is being sworn to him who is to be God’s vice- 
gerent on earth. 

It is the supreme moment in the history of 
man when the great creative person begins 
His work. No critical analysis can resolve 
this history into a dream of man. Men are 
not saved by myths and they are not renewed 
by dreams. To understand the kingdom of 
which He speaks we must forget many of our 
watchwords which hide the greatreality. He 
is not a king, like to the Roman, Greek, 
Hebrew or English idea of monarchy. He is 
not the creature of law, but its Creator. All 
His humanity and all His divinity pass into 
His kingdom. 

So this strange kingdom of His lives amid 
the kingdoms of men—above them, yet 
through them—new men making anew world. 
Note the place—Galilee, not Jerusalem, the 
city of David. Jerusalem would have been 
fatal to His work. There were old societies 
there which He would offend. The menofold 
societies are brittle not malleable. There is 
not deeper pain to the great official than the 
pain of being superseded. Jesus would not 
precipitate the conflict, so He goes first into 
Galilee, where He spent a sweet and serene 
time teaching the simple peasants by hillside 
and seashore. He was no ascetic nor mere 
visionary. In Christ’s spirit there was a 
serene and complete sanity. He loved all 
that was beautiful—the heaven above, the 
earth beneath and the men He lived amidst. 

Of all men who have ever touched religion 
Jesus had the most radiant and sane spirit. 
As He was so He made His men. They had 
the enthusiasm of humanity and the enthusi- 
asm of deity. Note these men—the men He 
avoided as well as those He chose. Then 
eame a brilhant and powerful contrast be- 
tween the men addressed by the preacher and 
Christ’s first disciples. How well equipped 
were the former, apparently, how poorly the 
latter—and yet those disciples turned the 
world upside down under the inspiration of 
Jesus Christ. The sermon concluded with 
another contrast—between Jesus as a teacher 
and Saviour and Buddha and Mohammed. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


We have had in Boston for some time a 
Church of the Carpenter, but distant Colo- 
rado is not far behind us in its Chapel of the 
Carpenter. 

The revival spirit seems to be abroad in 
the land, most noticeably perhaps in the 
Western States. 

The annual meeting is evidently growing 
both in interest and importance. Instead of 
a stereotyped order of routine business the 
gathering is being brightened by reports that 
are something more than a mere bundle of 
statistics, by roll-calls and responses and by 
various devices which insure a large attend- 
ance. 

In few churches does the amount of money 
expended in bebevolences exceed running ex- 
penses by nearly $1,000, as in the case of 
Hope Church, Springfield, during a period of 
half a dozen years. 

In these days of short pastorates it is re- 
freshiug to find a good old church like that 
one in Connecticut whose first pastor re- 
mained in office fifty-two years, while his suc- 
cessor served the same people for forty-six 
years. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
Andover. 


The subjects for the prize scholarship essays in 
the department of Systematic Theology have been 
announced. They are Conditional Immortality and 
The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit.——The fall session 
of tbe seminary closes Dec. 20, and a two weeks’ 
vacation follows. 

Yale. 

Dr. H. H. Jessup of Syria and Secretary Kincaid 
of the H. M.S. addressed the students recently.—— 
Prof. J.C. Griggs of the Metropolitan College of 
Music, New York, gave a valuable lecture, Dec. 14, 
before the musical society and its friends on The 
Selection of Worship-Music. 


Oberlin. 


Dr. H. M. Ladd of Cleveland held a profitable 
conference with the students, Dec. 11, in which he 
discussed the Minister Among His People,and gave 
an insight into the methods which have proved so 
successful in the Euclid Avenue Church.—The 
first, which has been an unusually prosperous term, 
closed Dec. 19,and the recess continues until Jan. 3. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


MaAss.—The Worcester Club, at its Forefathers’ 
Festival, Dec. 10, listened to a notable address by 
Dr. John Hall of. New York upon The Scotch-Irish 
in America. Hon. C. A. Denny of Leicester was 
elected president. 


At its meeting, Dec. 17, in celebration of Fore- 
fathers’ Day, the Newton Club listened to a power- 
ful address by Rey. J. E. Tuttle, D. D., pastor of the 
Amherst College Church. He maintained that the 
lesson that we especially need to learn from the Pil- 
grims, in view of present conditions, is to apply the 
principles of our religion to our civil government 
and to our municipal problems; and that the vision 
that isto give power to this generation is not the 
backward look at the Pilgrims, but a vision like 
theirs of a future government of righteousness, 
peace and law. 


Minn.—The second meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Club was held in Austin, Dec. 10, with a 
good attendance. The topic was Some Congrega- 
tional Fundamentals, and addresses were made on 
the cee Idea of Church Government, 
Fellowship, Education and Woman’s Work, by Hon. 
L. L. Wheelock, Rev. W. A. Warren, Pres. J. W. 
Strong, D.D., Miss A. T. Lincoln and others. Much 
enthusiasm was manifested and several new mem- 
bers were received. 


R. I.—The club held its mid-winter festival in 


. Providence, Dec. 10. Being ‘ladies’ night,’ the at- 


tendance was exceptionally large. The club had as 
its guests Hon. J. A. Lane and Rev. F. W. Tomkins, 
Jr., the new rector of Grace Church, Providence, 
both of whom spoke upon The Church and Munici- 
pal Righteousness, which topic was ably presented 
by the chief speaker, Rev. Dr. A. Z. Conrad. 


Micu.—The Western Michigan Club observed 
Forefathers’ Day at Grand Rapids, Dec. 17. The 
program included an address on The Church Life 
of the Forefathers by Pres. W.G. Sperry of Olivet» 
and brief addresses on The Lights and Shades of 
the Ministry by Rev. Messrs. T. E. Barr, W. A. Col- 
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ledge, A. M. Brodie, KR. M. Higgins, W. L. Tenney 
and D. Cochlin. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


N. Y.—The Central Association held its annual 
meeting, Dec. 11, 12,at Syracuse. The leading fea- 
ture was a symposium on Theological Seminaries: 
Do They Train Men for the Work of the Modern 
Church? Andover was represented by Dr. KH. N. 
Packard; Hartford, Rev. F. G. Webster; Yale, Rev- 
J. L. Keedy; Oberlin, Rev. W. H. Pound; Union, 
Rey. F. L. Luce; Auburn, Rev. F. A.S. Storer. The 
discussion was concluded by an address on ‘The 
Theologue as I Find Him, by Secretary Curtis- 
Other topics considered were: The Christian and 
His Bible, Notes of Travel at Home and Abroad, 
Ethical Treatment of Social Questions, Church 
Union, Church Unity. An hour was devoted to two- 
minute reports from the churches on The Methods 
of Reaching Non-Church-Goers, Rey. H. N. Kinney 
presiding. An interesting ladies’ missionary meet- 
ing was held, with addresses by Secretary Kincaid 
and Mrs. C. P. W. Merritt of North China. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


WORCESTER.—Plymouth. Reports at the annual 
church meeting show fifty-two additions to mem- 
bership, making the present total 765. Benevolent 
contributions, $7,044.——Park has received thirty- 
four to membership this year, the total of 187 being 
practically twice what it was when Rey. I. L. Wil- 
cox began his ministry three years ago. The suc- 
cess of this first year in the new building is empha- 
sized by the addition of $500 to his salary.——The 
Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 10, discussed a paper by 
Mr. A.J. Tillinghast on What the Workingman has 
to Say to the Minister. Rev. E. M. Chapman spoke 
on The Ministry and Labor Unions. 


LEXINGTON.— Hancock tendered its new acting pas- 
tor, Rev. A. E.Stembridge, D. D.,an enthusiastic re- 
ception Dec. 5. The venerable Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, in 
behalf of the church, cordially welcomed Dr. Stem- 
bridge to his new field of labor. 


BROOKLINE.—Harvard. The twentieth anniver- 
sary of Bethany Sunday school, a branch of this 
church, was observed last Sunday, Superintendent 
Marshall and Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., making 
addresses to the children. The school, which origi- 
nally had a membership of twenty-six, has now 400 
names enrolled. 


LOWELL.—Larger crowds, greater interest and 
deepened convictions attend Mr. Moody’s meetings 
as they continue. It is the universal testimony 
that the city has never known such widespread in- 
terest in religious matters as at present, and large 
numbers are being brought out on the Lord’s side. 
——Mr. Jacobs met the pastors on Saturday last for 
an informal talk on church music. He isa strong 
advocate of a chorus choir, in which the latent mu- 
sical talent of the young people shall be developed 
under the guidance of an enthusiastic Christian 
leader. 


BROCKTON.—The Campello church took a graceful 
way to ‘greet the coming and speed the parting’” 
pastor in a joint reception, Dec. 12, in honor of Rev. 
W. T. Beale, the new incumbent, and Rey. Walter 
Barton of Hyde Park, who has been supplying dur- 
ing the pastoral interim. Beside the social features 
of the occasion, substantial gifts in books and 
money testified to the regard in which Mr. Barton 
was held. No less cordial were the expressions 
toward his successor. 


DANVERS.—Maple Street has recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its organization. The 
pastor, Rev. BE. C. Ewing, preached an appropriate 
sermon Dec. 9, On the following days meetings 
were held and remarks of reminiscence were made 
by several members, including Rev. William Car- 
ruthers, a former pastor, 4nd neighboring ministers. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Park. The reports presented at | 
the annual meeting, Dec. 11, showed an increase of 
thirty members during the year, making the present 
membership 177.—Hope. Rev. R. W. Brokaw 
preached an appropriate sermon in observance of 
the sixth anniversary of his pastorate. During this 
period 309 persons have been received into the~ 
church, 135 on confession. The present member- 
ship is 660, not counting absentees whose residences 
are unknown, Church expenses have been $66,706 
while for benevolence $67,583 have been raised,_— 
Swedish. The John Street chapel which has been 
bought by the society was dedicated Dec. 16. The 
pastor, Rey. G. Staaf, was assisted in the morning 
by Rey. E. Holmblad, the service being in Swedish. 
Several of the city pastors participated in the after- 
noon English service. The chapel bas teen fitted up 
for its new work and the Swedes are rejoicing ina 
church home of their own. 
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Maine. 


TEMPLE.—The church has beeu presented with a 
powerful Estey Philbarmonic organ, the gift of 
former residents of Temple and of friends of the 
church, A new carpet given by the ladies of the 
echureh and some new Sunday school books are 
mueh appreciated. A ladies’ reading circle has re- 
cently been formed for the study of general liter- 
ature and of missions. 


PORTLAND.— Williston held its annual meeting 
Dec.11. The chief features of the year were $2,700 
-penevolences, accessions to membership thirty and 
an elaborate and carefully prepared manual of 
sixty-four pages. The Williston Auxiliary of the 
Woman’s Board was addressed at the annual thank- 
offering meeting, Dec. 7, by Mrs. Joseph Cook. Two 
hundred women were present.——The churches were 
filled Dec. 16 by speakers from the Christian Work- 
ers’ Convention, which is holding a six days’ cam- 
paign in the Second Parish Church.—tThe interde- 
nominational committee of Maine held its quarterly 
business meeting in Portland, Dec. 12, and in a 
public. meeting in the evening was addressed by 
President Whitman of Colby on Christian Comity. 


MAcHIAS.—For many years Dec. 31 has been ob- 
served asachurch fast. Circular letters are sent to 
all the members of the church, and it is hoped that 
at the roll-call every member will be heard from. 


Union evangelistic services of the churches of 
Bangor and Brewer are being held. 


New Hampshire. 


MANCHESTER.—Franklin Street. The salary of 
Rev. B. W. Lockhart bas been raised from $3,000 to 
$3,500. The past year has been the most prosperous 
financially of any in the history of the church. 


NAsuva.—A Law and Order League of 900 members 
has recently been formed to rid the city of its saloon 
nuisances. Keepers of saloons have been notified 
to close out at a given date. 


The First Church in Keene has been repairing its 
house of worship, including painting, papering and 
carpeting the vestry..——Considerable religious in- 
terest has developed in Derry, especially at the 
West Village.——A series of special revival services 
begins at Hampstead Dec. 20. 


Vermont. ' 


WrsrMORE.—A new house of worship was dedi- 
cated Dec. 13, with services afternoon and evening. 
People were present who had never before attended 
religious services, other than in schoolhouse and 
eottage meetings, since moving to Westmore. It 
is a beautiful little house, seating 100. The entire 
expense, including gifts of lot and lumber, did not 
exceed $3,000. 

Rhode Island. 


BARRINGTON.—A special memorial service was 
held, Dec. 9, in loving remembrance of the late David 
H. Waldron, who was president of the Church Society 
and formerly Sunday school superintendent for a 
number of years. His constancy, faithfulness and 
generosity were tenderly referred to by the pastor 
and otber speakers. 


Connecticut. 


COLCHESTER.—The pastor, Rev. C. F. Weeden, bas 
formed classes in church and in secutar history. 
A gymnasium has been joined to the reading-room, 
and other rooms for entertainment haye been 
opened. The four missionary societies of this 
church have lately held their fourth annual thank- 
offering meeting. 

CHESHIRE.—The church celebrated the 170th anni- 
versary of its organization, Dec.9. The pastor, Rev. 
J.P. Hoyt, preached the sermon and the historical 
address was delivered by Mr. E. R. Brown. The 
first pastor, of the church, Rev. Samuel Hall, re- 
mained in office from 1724 to 1776, a period of fifty- 
two years. Ilis successor, Rev. John Foot, held his 
place for forty-six years. 


SHwLTON.—From thirty-five members in 1892 to 
‘sixty-eight in 1893 and to 133 in 1894 is certainly a 
ereditable record for this youthful.church, of which 
Rey. L. M. Keneston is pastor. In this time it bas 
not-lost one member by death. An edifice is now in 
sight, and this and other causes for rejoicing were 
recognized at the annual meeting last week. 


A band of Crusaders has been laboring at Elling- 
ton. More than twenty persons, among whom are 
several children, have been converted. 


Prof. G. P. Fisher read a paper at the United Min- 
isters’ Meeting in New Haven, Dec. 17, on Two Dec- 
ades of Congregationalism. This forms one of a 
‘series of papers by representatives of various de- 
nominations. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


New Jersey. 


MonTcvaik.—Dr, Bradford’s flourishing church 
has just held its twenty-fifth annual meeting, at 
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which it was able to count up 760 members, of 
whom fifty-nine have joined during the past year. 
The charities in the same period have amounted to 
about $20,000. 

Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Germantown. The recent an- 
nual meeting showed a membership of 304, thirty- 
one having been added since Jan. 1, all but four on 
confession. The Sunday school numbers over 300, 
and the Christian Endeavor about forty. The 
church property is valued at $25,000. Rev. D. E. 
Marvin has been holding special meetings, assisted 
by Mr. Dean, the evangelist. 


BrappocK.—In the new edifice one of the colored 
glass windows is the grateful gift of the Slavic 
Congregational Church, which has found shelter 
and fostering care in Rey. H. M. Bowden’s church. 


PITrTsBuRG. — Puritan. At every communion 
since September, 1893, there have been additions on 
confession, and often by letter. The church, under 
the effective leadership of Rev. John Eewards, 
D. D., in order to secure larger and better quarters, 
has been compelled to erect a new edifice. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—The November Ministers’ Meeting 
discussed the Men in the Churches, after a valu- 
able opening paper by Rev. R. A. George. Several 
of the churches haye recently organized Men’s 
Leagues, with the result of greatly increasing the 
activity of the men in church and civic affairs. 
— Lakeview Assembly, which is a branch of Euclid 
Avenue Church, is greatly encouraged by the com- 
ing of Rey. A. B. Cristy to its pastorate, and has 
voted, with the cordial co-operation of the mother 
church, to become independent. 


Rev. J. B. Koenne, former pastor of the First 
Church, Sacramento, has been giving in First 
Church, Ashtabula, a course of sermon lectures on 
The Nazarene. 

Indiana. 


MICHIGAN CiTty.—Emmanuel, German, recently 
purchased a new lot and removed its building 
which, having been enlarged and reconstructed, 
was dedicated Dec. 9. The morning sermon, in Ger- 
man, was by Prof. A. H. Fox of Chicago. The dedi- 
catory service was conducted by Dr. M. EB. Eversz, 
German superintendent. Ata union service of the 
three Congregational churches sermons were deliy- 
ered in three languages by the pastors. 


WASHINGTON.—The debt is being gradually re- 
duced by free-will offerings. Only $200 remains 
now to be paid. By the advice of the pastor, Rev. 
R. Mackintosh, the church abandoned all money- 
making affairs, such as suppers, festivals, etc., and 
has depended entirely on voluntary offerings from 
the people. 

ANDERSON —Tbe new brick and stone edifice of 
Hope Church is being erected. The fortnightly 
literary entertainments are well attended, and the 
kindergarten work is receiving attention. 


EvKHART.—Rev. F. E. Knopf has organized a 
Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club and the services 
have for the last four evenings more than filled the 
house, over 100 being turned away one evening. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The Chapman meetings continue 
with increasing power, over 2,000 cards having been 
signed. December 13, the vay of prayrr, more than 
200 cottage prayer meetings were held in the city. 
The attendance of visiting clergymen from all parts 
of the State was noticeable. Dr.‘ hapman filled the 
pulpit of Mayflower Church Dec. 16. 


“ONLY $10. 


It comes down to a simple arithmetical deduction: 


If a solid oak Book-Case, finely made and good for 30 years, costs 
but $10 and accommodates 175 volumes, you can mount your entire 
an annual expenditure of only one-fifth 


library in a superb manner at 
of a cent per book, 


This is certainly the greatest value in a Book Cabinet ever 
offered in this city, and probably in the whole United States. 
It is a fine specimen of cabinet work and not in any way to be 
compared with the ordinary cheap furniture of bargain stores 


and auction rooms. 


It is massively built of solid oak, standing nearly six feet 
It has a cabinet top with 10-inch beveled French 
There are two raised shelves for ornaments. 

We equip each cabinet with polished brass curtain-rod 
and rings, adjustable shelves, extra stout casters, etc. i 
a Book Cabinet which will give splendid service for a lifetime. 


in hight. 
plate mirror. 


Our price is only for the Holidays. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


Michigan. 


ALPENA.—Duripg Rey. H. H. Van Auken’s nine 
years’ pastorate, just closed, regular contributions 
have been made to all the benevolent societies, evan- 
gelistic work has been frequent and successful, a 
branch Sunday school has been established, and 
the membership of the church steadily increased. 
In view of the fluctuating population of this lake 
city, the record of the period is commendable to 
church and pastor. 


HOMESTEAD.—In addition to the regular Sunday 
morning service, Rev. O. M. Snyder has established 
out-stations at North Homestead and Turtle Lake, 
where he preaches alternate Sunday afternoons, 
while a Sunday evening service goes on at the home 
church, a thing hitherto thought impossible. Mem- 
bers are being received and interest is steadily in- 
creasing. 

THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


KINGSLEY.—The ingathering of thirty new mem- 
bers came at the close of a series of revival meet- 
ings, in which the pastor, Rev. John Croker, was 
assisted by Rev. W. A. Pottle of Sioux City. 

WATERLOO.—For the seventeenth time Rev. M. 
K. Cross has been elected president of the Minis- 
terial Association. He reports sectarianism as be- 
ing at a rather low stage in that city. 

MAson City.—At the annual meeting, Dec. 5, a 
sermon was preached by Secretary Douglass. Addi- 
tions to the church during the year were twenty-- 
two by letter and forty-three on confession. The 
total membership is 328, 

KEOSAUQUA.—Dec. 2 and 3 were memorable days, 
the event commemorated being the organization of 
the church in 1844. The semi-centennial sermon 
was preached by the pastor, Rey. T. S. Oadams, and 
a jubilee hymn composed by him was sung. At the 
evening service Mrs. M. P. Valentine gave an ac- 
count of the early days of the church, dwelling 
especially on the life and Jabors of the first pastor, 
Rev. Daniel Lane, one of the members of the fa- 
mous Iowa Band. At this service letters were read 
from Mrs. Lane, the first pastor’s widow, from Rev, 
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QOVERTAXED NERVES 


Produce a form of weariness more intense, 
more depressing and more disastrous than 
anything known to tired muscles. Thousands 
of women know all the miseries that a broken 
down nervous system brings. To all such 
there is relief in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cures 
nervousness because it feeds the nerves upon 


ood’s Sarsa- 


Wetere parilla 


pure blood. u res 
VO00D 


“T was taken with 
nervous prostration. 

What I suffered no human being knows— 
wearisome days and sleepless nights. I con- 
cluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It helped 
me in ashort time and I have no more such 
trouble.” Miss Matiz KoHLsTEADT, 2308 South 
14th St., Richmond, Ind. Get Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristalic action of the alimentary canal. 


\\} Belin 
hus \ 


This is 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


No sooner has the national treasury replen- 
ished its gold fund than huge drafts are made 
upon that fund by banks and firms which do 
an exporting business, The gold fund just pre- 
vious to the receipts for the bonds sold in No- 
vember stood at $58,000,000; the gold receipts 
for bonds delivered should have been about 
$58,000,000, giving the treasury 116,000,000. 
Whereas today, with gold exports of only 
$4,000,000 since, the treasury gold fund is only 
$97,000,000. Evidently the treasury did not in 
fact get full value in gold for the bonds, and 
it is demonstrated that the policy of patching 
up the reserve by sale of bonds is at best only 
a partial success. 

Large gold shipments are not unnatural at 
this season, still they always create uneasi- 
ness. They are not likely to run as high as 
$4,000,000 a week long, and yet frequent ex- 
ports through the winter are to be expected. 

A satisfactory development is the increase 
in government revenues. December income 
promises to nearly, if not quite, equal the 
outgo. The indications are good that after 
January the receipts from customs will in- 
crease still more, The country will let a sigh 
of relief escape when it is clearly established 
that the government revenue is again equal 
to expenses, Treasury deficits have contin- 
ued too long. 

The passing of a bill to permit railroad pool- 
ing is hailed with delight by all railroad peo- 
ple. It may mean vast differences in profits 
if the managers will take advantage of it. 
The bill has a wider significance, too. It in 
dicates that the anti-corporation sentiment, 
so long potent in Congress, is giving way to a 
fairer feeling and gives promise of more jus- 
tice hereafter in legislating upon all kinds of 
vested interests. 

The Carlisle bank note bill seems destined 
to become a partisan measure, and as such to 
make considerable headway. It is subject to 
many criticisms, while all admit its many 
good points. The idea of substituting a bank 
note currency for government demand notes 
is gaining ground rapidly. But public senti- 
ment is not yet quite agreed to a bill like that 
of Mr. Carlisle’s. The possible revival of the 
State bank notes is somewhat feared, not- 
withstanding the safeguards attempted to be 
placed about them. Nor does the Carlisle bill 
make sufficiently clear the position of the 
gold reserve, which is the ultimate security 
for these notes whether of State or national 


banks. The bill is not likely to soon become 
law; discussion of it bas a great educational 
value, however. 


Bank clearings last week showed a gratify- 
ing increase of $86,000,000, or over nine per 
cent., as compared with those of a year ago. 
There are more iron furnaces in Operation 
now than at any time since June, 1893, and as 
the output of iron increases there is no large 
addition to the visible supply of iron in 
store. Dun’s mercantile agency reports that 
an examination of the pay rolls of several 
thousand establishments for November, this 
and preceding years, shows a total. payment 
in wages fifteen per cent. larger this year 
than last, ten per cent. more people employed 
and the average earnings per hand four per 
cent. greater than in 1893. 

Woolen goods men are anticipating a lively 
movement of imported goods after January 
1, the date when the lower tariff becomes 
operative. Holiday trade is generally good, 
much better, at least, than in 1893. 

For the first week of December the aggre- 
gate earnings of fifty-three railroads show an 
increase, compared with 1893 earnings, of 
three percent, For the fourth week of No- 
vember seventy-four roads netted a gain of 
less than one per cent, while for the full 
month 134 roads netted a loss of nearly two 
percent. The outlook, measured by railroad 
earnings, is somewhat better. 

' The security markets show no marked fea- 
tures. Speculation is narrowed. Investors 
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are large buyers of high-grade bonds and local 
New England railroad stocks Some old fay- 
orites, like Bell Telephone, Calumet & Hecla 
and Pullman, bring high prices because of an 
investmentdemand. Speculative sentiment is 
more hopeful, but not at all bold or active. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


COMINGS—In Kingsville, 0., Nov. 23, Rev. Elam J. 
Comings, aged 82yrs. He was graduated from Ober- 
lin College and Seminary and his ministry bore rich 
spiritual fruits. 

GREELEY—In Olymer, N. Y., Dee 9, Nathan B. Gree- 
ey, aged 82 yrs. He was the only brother of Horace 
Greeley and father of Rey. Clarence Greeley, general 
agent of the International Law and Order League. 

STRONG—In Middle Hacdam, Ct., Dec. 4, Mrs. Corne- 
lia A., widow of Braddock Stroug ‘and beloved mother 
of Charles, Garrie M., Susan S., Mrs. Cornelia N. 
Brooks and Davis S. Strong. ‘Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” 

PRESCOTT—In Cambridge, Dee 14, at his residence, 
Harrison Prescott, formerly of Lancaster, Mass. 
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OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


The Century Magazine......ssseeeeseeseeees enone 88.60 
Harper's Magazine... 0s sicvscssevu anes ses - 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly... stave ohaiaa\6 3.25 
ae ribner’ 8 Magazine... 2.60 
Har rper’ 8 Weekly....... 3.25 
BaZariceecees 3.25 
PubliciOpiBson irs. csa cis sasikan ean hasteeriens svt 2.50 
Harper’s Young People.. 1.60 
St, Nicholas... 0.0.00. vese 2.60 
OUT TITS ON OB vcceiviercc sin'e'aicicin'ciore elalsivisiaisio'e Ssioine sistent 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 


‘* BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
service in subduing 
only in boxes. 


TROOCHES”’ are of great 
Hoarseness and Coughs. Sold 
Avoid imitations. 


BRINGS prompt relief in pain—Pond’s Extract. 


See that strip over cork is unbroken. 


A FAMILY SAFEGUARD.—You can save doctor’s 
bills, much suffering and preserve your health by 
having’ constantly on hand a bottle of Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam. It is a certain cure for 
coughs, colds, asthma and all diseases leading to 
consumption. Sold by all druggists. 


THE GREATEST YET.—In the many columns of 
Christmas advertising now appearing there is one 
thing that must not be overlooked by the shrewd 
buyer. The large six-shelf book cabinet in solid 
oak offered by Paine’s Furniture Company at $10 
is certainly the greatest value ever shown in a sin- 
gle piece of library furniture by any house in Bos- 
ton. It is not too mueh to say that hundreds of 
these cabinets will be eagerly sought as Christmas 
gifts. 

WHEN others fail Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the 
shattered system by giving vigorous action to the 
digestive organs, creating an aEperte and purifying the 
blood. It is prepared by modern methods, possesses 
the greatest curative powers, and has the most wonder- 


ful record of actual cures of any medicine in existence. 
Take only Hood’s. 


Hoon’s PILLS are purely vegetable, and do not purge, 
pain or gripe 25 cents. 
Financial. 


Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 
We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
| free. 


The Provident 
Trust Com 


Please mention the Congregationaiist. 
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7 hich would YOU 
the size gP* Silver Dollar, choqse? The Gold 
Dollaw\or the Sil- 


Big Dosh ? 
Bottle--Stall Dose? 


Nerves 


® 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bcttle, stnalJ - 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—Byt 


Concentrated, 
Prompt, 
Powertul. 
Forniula on every bottle. Always good 


for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 

dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 

days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 

cents. Send your address for de.crip- 

tive pamphlet, 

*« How to Get a Free Sample,” 
to the Sole Agents, 


lL. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Financial. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 


CASH CAPITAL... occsis<isemsniteaee Meer se pape 00 
Reserve Premium Fund ..........0csseaesmeneen 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes "aR 941.78 
Net’ Surplus: ....4:\/2.csasccnenenemeee vabdeetereaalue: 548. 33 
CASH ASSETS............ -... $9,116,182,11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks......ceccce» sleek Ta Seeman Be oncts 193,631.78 
Real Estates... soos. ceavsseshe cele oivemena «ee» 1,563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
BISCATO 6 50% 0's vine cinieinicis oie)s w a/visib este eee mt «eee — 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value -- 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market, value) 5 0:.0\sc cane sinse caesarean 3,578.455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value). 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.. 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands 
A ZONTS coco ou ccccen sins vcternnok nice Merete meee 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 189 2, ___ 86,816.18 
TOPA Boise ieis.ctes coyeede eee #9,116,182.11 


D. HEALD, raters 
J. H. WASHBU Ne Vice-Presidents. 
T. B. GREENE, " } Seoretaries 


H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
New YorK, July 11, 1893. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers on?y. 12 years experience in business, 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. GIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, 


MASS. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


” GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
ET re SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
134 EK. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas, 


CHEQUES 
OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 


FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


ae 
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* BIOGRAPHIOAL, 
JOSEPH L. SHIPLEY. 


Springfield loses one of its most valued citizens in 
the sudden death, Dec. 17, of Mr. Shipley, at the 
age of fifty-eight. He was born in Londonderry, 
N. H.,in 1836, was graduated from Yale in 1861, and 
soon after entered the ranks of journalism, having 
editorial connection, at different times, with the 
Springfield Republican and the Boston Journal. 
Subsequently he became identified with the Spring- 
field Union, and continued with that paper for 
twenty years. He was member-elect of the State 
Legislature for a second term, and was prominent 
in municipal affairs. His death isa severe blow to 
the First Church, in which he served as deacon and 
in whose welfare he was deeply interested. His 
wife, who survives him, was a daughter of Capt. 
Hiram Weeks of Colchester, Ct. 


PROF, JOHN H. HINCKS. 


Atlanta University will have abundant sympathy 
because of the death of Rey. John Howard Hincks, 
professor of history and social science and dean of 
the faculty. Born in Bucksport, Me., March 19, 
1849, he received his early education in Bridgeport, 
Ct., whither his father’s family had removed in 
1852. While still a youth he was for four years a 
bank clerk, acquiring an experience which proved of 
value when he subsequently became treasurer of At- 
lanta University. He entered Phillips (Andover) 
Academy in 1866, graduating as valedictorian of his 
class in 1868. Entering Yale College the same year 
he graduated in 1872, dividing with another con- 
testant the honor of the De Forest gold medal. He 
studied theology two years at Andover and one 
year at Yale, receiving from the latter institution 
the degree of B.D. in 1876. He was ordained Sept. 
27, 1877, as pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Montpelier, Vt., which position he held for nearly 
eleven years. During this period he was for a time 
the editor of the Vermont Chronicle. Since 1489 he 
has been connected with Atlanta University, where 
he died Dec. 11, 1894, of typhoid fever, after an ill- 
ness of amonth. He leaves a widow and four chil- 
dren. He was a brother of Prof. Edward Y. Hincks, 
D.D.,of Andover Theological Seminary, and his 
widow is a daughter of Rey. Richard Thurston, for 
many years pastor of the Congregational church at 
Stamford, Ct. 

Professor Hincks was a ripe scholar, a thoughtful 
and spiritual preacher, an able teacher and writer, 
anda wise administrative officer, During President 
Bumstead’s absences at the North he was the execu 
tive head of the institution. He was thoroughly 
devoted to his work and to the interests of the op- 
pressed people in whose service he gave up his life. 


REY. J. MONROE LYON, 


The church in Rodman, N. Y., is much afflicted 
in the sudden death, Nov. 8, of its pastor, Mr. Lyon, 
at the age of 50. His work had been mostly in 
Michigan and he was also a pastor at Whiting, Ind. 
He was an adopted son of Deacon Norman Lyon of 
Rodman, and returned fora visit early in the pres- 
ent year and was induced to remain and preach to 
the church in which he had grownup asa boy. All 
the felds of his ministry bore good fruit. His last 
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HIBIT 


thing in Fur, 


There’s no more seasonable, sen- 
sible or acceptable pift than some- 
In the rich display 
just opened, and which was spe- 
cially selected for the Holiday Trade, 
may be found Fur Wristers, Fur 
Gloves, Sealskin Caps, Fur-lined 
Driving Coats, Sleigh Robes, toot 
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service was no exception, for not only the church at 
Rodman, which has been greatly revived, but the 
region round about has felt the influence of his 
labor. He leaves a wife and two children at Ches- 
ter, Mich., and two grown daughters. 


JOHN LORD, D. D. 


Dr. John Lord, who died at his home in Stamford, 
Ct., Dec. 15, was a well-known lecturer on historical 
themes. He was born in Dartmouth, N. H., in 1809, 
was a graduate of Dartmouth College and Andover 
Seminary, and held brief pastorates in New Marl- 
boro and Stockbridge, Mass. But since 1840 he has 
resided in Stamford and engaged in literary pur- 
suits. He was an eloquent speaker with a style of 
fervid rhetoric, and is said to have been the oldest 
lecturer in the country. He has published several 
volumes and was engaged on an important work 
entitled Beacon Lights of History. 


or 


The Yale faculty announces that it has de- 
cided to give special honors in the new de- 
partment of music recently organized. The 
first honor award will not be made until June, 
1895. This practically places the department 
of music on a parity with other departments 
of the university. 


a 


The prayer of Cowper is sometimes in my 
mind, ‘‘O, for a closer walk with God.’ I 
feel that there are too many things of the 
world between me and the realization of a 
quiet communion with the pure and Holy 
Spirit. Why is it that we go on from day to 
day, and week to week, in this manner ?— 
Whittier’s Letters. 


Not even ‘‘pearl glass” or 
“pearl top’’ lamp-chimneys 
are right, unless of right shape 
and size for your lamp. See 
“Index to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
A and all troubles of the _ feet. 
“4 Warranted Wand: Made. 
4 Need no breaking in, and recom- 
mended by our best physicians. 
4| Send for pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 C Beacon St., Boston. 


4 Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 


NATURAL. 


“TVHNLIYNNO 


New Furs 
FOR THE 


Holidays. 


Muffs, and Ladies’ High Grade Fur Garments in the latest London and Paris 
. designs, exquisitely finished—gifts ranging in price from 


$5.00 to $500. 


See Jackson’s close-roll, feather-weight extra strong Silk Umbrellas, with 
unique handles. 


Joseph A. Jackson, 


412 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Just, North of Summer. 


CRITERIUN and 
PARABOLON 


MAGIC | ANLERNS 


AND 
Stereopticons 


{ are money earners and profitable otherwise. ‘il, Lime, or Electric Light. 
Views illustrating Ee ior and educational subjects. 

16 Beekman St., 
J. B. COLT & co. 189 La Salle St., CHtcaco; 131 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Send for catalogue, 


New York; 50 Bromfield St., Boson; 


MieBANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY ; 
333 TO 341 Fourtu Avenue New York 
[ ) THE TIFFANY CHAPFL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
ClO” WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 


94%" 


rt. R. 
WARREN’S 


XMAS 
DISPLAY. 


Quotation Calendars, 

Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 

Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with or without 
Silver Trimmings, 

Gents’ Fine Pocket Books, Letter and Card 
Cases, 

Cigar and Cigarette Cases, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 

Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Dictionary Holders, Desk Blotters, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver, Pearl and Ebony Pen- 
holders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 


Waterman, Wirt, Horton and Queen Foun- 
tain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 

Dresden Ink Stands and Pen Trays, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes, Pen Cleaners and Pin 
Holders, 

Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand Blotters, Letter Openers, 

Address, Engagement, Shopping and Visit- 
ing Books, 

Whist Counters, Chips, Dominoes, Score 
Cards, 

Cribbage Boards, Playing Cards, 

Backgammon Boards, 

Kalamazoo and National Duplicate Whist, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ 


Fine Fashionable Stationery, 


336 
WASHINGTON ST., 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS MENTION I8 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 14. 


“Christ for the world we sing,” ‘Ring out 
the darkness of the land, ring in the light 
that is to be,” ‘‘ In the cross of Christ I glory,” 
“ Light of the world, we hail Thee,” a beau- 
tiful hymn by Munsell, ‘“‘ Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun,’’ Scripture selections pre- 
senting Christ asthe light of the world—all 
these are but hints of the spirit of the meet- 
ing, the keynote of which was most happily 
struck by the leader, Mrs. A. 8. Churchill, 
whose name will recall to many that of her 
mother, Mrs. W. H. Smith, also a beloved and 
faithful worker for foreign missions. - 

Mrs, Churchill spoke of the significant title 
of the magazine, Life and Light, so unlimited 
in its meaning, ‘‘those large, dear, precious 
words,’’ suggested originally by Dr. N. G. 
Clark, pitying those who ‘‘have not time to 
read it,’ and believing that something is 
gained even by such if they see the face of the 
little visitor each month, and read the title. 

The cloud at present resting upon Arme- 
nian Christians cast a shadow over many 
hearts, and all such in danger or distress were 
commended to God in prayer. 

Miss Bush was reported as having reached 
Harpoot, and as having been summoned al- 
most immediately to retrace her steps for a 
little to join Miss Daniels, who was ill from 
malaria upon her return journey. With faith 
in the promise, ‘‘ Before they call I will 
answer,’ these two beloved missionaries 
were committed to the omniscient Father. 

Mexico, covering the calendar page for the 
week, the missionaries there were especially 
remembered. On a recent list of occasions 
for thankfulness over ‘the work in Mexico, 
Mrs. Howland had mentioned “‘that the bur- 
den of debt has been removed from the new 
church buildings in Chihuahua and Guadala- 
jara, and that glad hearts can now wurship 
in beautiful and commodious buildings,”’ 
and ‘“‘that Miss Holcomb has been able to 
lay thorough foundations without which an- 
other teacher’s work would not be half as 
“efficient, and that while ill health has com- 
pelled Miss Holcomb to leave the mission an- 
other has been especially fitted to occupy this 
very important position.’”? This was Miss 
Hammond, of whom Mrs. Eaton speaks, in a 
letter which was read, as “* worth waiting for.” 
Miss White has returned after a summer 
among her friends, and Miss Dunning’s ab- 
sence is extended for a little desirable study 
of kindergarten. 


<a 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


In introducing his paper on Clerical Idols 
last Monday, Rev. W. A. Keese softened its 
critical flavor by terming 1t not an arraign- 
ment but a confession. Following Bacon’s 
classification of these ‘‘ false gods of the 
mind,’’ he applied it to the clergyman’s 
thought and work, characterizing the four 
species which beset him as: (1) Idols of the 
tribe, which are common to all men because 
of their humanity, and which cover the er- 
rors, illusions and prejudices resulting from 
limited facuities, interference of the passions, 
superficial reading and mental indolence 
(2) Idols of the den, which relate to the indi- 
vidual, and comprise hindrances resulting 
from heredity, environment and pernicious 
reading: for example, illogical reasoning, 
lack of exactness, lucidity, point and conden- 
sation in statements, a dogmatic method and 
bombastic style, arising from a distorted seuse 
of the value of one’s mission. (3) Idols of 
the market, referring to the necessary vague- 
ness of words used in describing the bighest 
themes, the undue importance given to these 
terms, and consequent misunderstandings and 
controversies. (4) Idols of the theater, com- 
prising the fetters of tradition and all second- 
hand conceptions which are fatal to free men- 
tal action. In connection with the latter 
point, the speaker asked a number of search- 
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ing questions calculated to test one’s power 
of independent thought. 

The paper was enlivened by apt quotations 
and amusing illustrations, and was apprecia- 
tively.received. 

Se ag Meteo al NB se AE 

Prof. P. A. Nordell, one of the editors of 
the Blakeslee System, now called the Bible 
Study Union Lessons, takes exception to 
statements made concerning that system in a 
recent article published in our columns, and 
desires to have it understood that these 
lessons are not prepared ‘‘ along the lines of 
higher criticism,” that ‘‘ they present a com- 
prehensive survey of the Bible every three 
years,” and that their object is “ instruction 
in the facts and teachings of the Bible, with 
the view to the influence of the truth in pro- 
ducing and developing the Christian charac- 
ter.” 


—>- 


Matters do not stand with any of us as they 
did a year ago. Our life has grown richer or 
poorer, deeper or shallower; we are better or 
worse; more under the rule of truth and right 
or less. God is where He was. We have 
changed ; we have come nearer to Him by the 
rising quality of our life, or we have gone 
away from Him by sinking into lower habits 
and under the dominion of lower principles. 
—Charles G. Amis. 


AN OUNCE of prevention is cheaper than any 
quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcotics or 
sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant 
is properly nourished, as it will be if brougbt up on 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
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That 
is the 


fashionable 


*“Redierm: 


the newest 
brand of the 


famous 


“Ss, H &M.” 


FIRST QUALITY 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look for “S H.& M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy, 


“SH.& M.” Dress Siays are the Best. 


The Burlington Plan 
of Church Work. 


A pamphlet giving special details regarding organ- 
ized church work according to what is known as 
the ‘‘ Burlington Plan” will be sent to any one in- 
terested on receipt of a two-cent stamp. It covers: 
District Visiting Sunday Evening Service Club,. 
Mid-week Meetings, etc. It will be useful to any 
church planning for more aggressive work. Address- 


Rey. F. F. LEWIS, Burlington, Vt. 


For Christmas Give 


Meriden Britannia Co’s 


Trade Mark on 
Salad Dishes, 
Tea Sets, etc. 


“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


This celebrated plate is especially suit- 
able for gifts, being known as highest 


quality. 


If unable to procure it from your dealer, 


we will furnish necessary information. 
Always 


3e sure to get the genuine. 
look for the trade marks. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


Meriden, Conn., Chicago, San Francisco, 
New York, 208 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 


Trade Mark for Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc. 
“£4847”? identifies the old original Rogers quality. 


COPENHAGEN ART POTTERY. 


Including Vases, Jars, Plaques, Statuary and Tableware. 


New Design Oven 


Colors in Goyal Worcester Ware. 


OUR BARGAIN 


TABLES. 


$4.00 Will buy either of the following : $Q-00 Will buy either of the following}: 


A Vea Caddy. 

A Salad Bowl. 

A Chocolate Pitcher. 

A Sardine Fork (Sterling), 
A Cheese Dish. 

A Biscuit Jar. 


A WMandkerchief Box. 

A Comb and Brush Tray. 

A Bureau Set, 

A Duplex Lamp. 

A Konbouniere, 

A China Paper and Envelope File, 


Other Tables showing what can be bought for 25c., 50c., 75¢., $1 and $5. 


CROCKERY, CHINA 


wee ABRAM FRENCH CO. 


MERCHANTS 


89-91-93 FRANKLIN STR 


BOSTON’S POPULAR CHINA SHOP. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BEEDE, Aaron, Redfield, S.D, to Ashton and Athol. 
Accepts, 

BUTLER, Elmer W., to Melbourne, Fla. Accepts. 

DANKFORD, James W., Mapleton, Minn,, to Brownton 
and Stewart. Accepts. 

GEER, C. M., Hartford, Ct , to First Ch., Danvers, Mass. 

HERBERT, F. G. (Meth.), McComb, O.,to Findlay, Ac- 


ea. ) 
HYDE, Frederick S., Newark, N. J., to Groton, Ct. <Ac- 


cepts. 

MCHENRY, Feargus G., to permanent pastorate at 
Cortland and Picarell, Neb. Accepts. 

PALMER, Oscar A., formerly of Ulysses, Neb., to Tren- 
ton. Accepts. 


PUTNAM, Holden A., to permanent pastorate in Hud- 


son, Mich. Accepts. 
SIMS, James P., to Beaufort, N.C. Accepts. 
gala Henry E., North Guilford, Ct., to Riverside, 


R.1. 
STORER, Frederick A. S., Lysander, N. Y., to supply at 
Hom+r. Accepts. 
TREIBER, Danie! J., formerly of Fairview, Kan., to 
Sycamore. Accepts G 
WASHBURN, F. M., to become acting pastor in Man- 
kato, Minn., forone year. Accepts, Ult 
WILLIAMS, J. Benson, Hutchinson, Minn,, to Douglass, 
Kan. Accepts, and has begun work.? oA) 
WILLIAMSON, L. J., to West Dora, Minn. Accepts.¥ & 


Ordinations and Installations, 


BOSWORTH, R. H., i. Eastern Ave. Cb., Springfield, 
Mass., Dec. 12. Sermon, Rev. R. W. Brokaw; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. D. A. Keed, E. H. Byington, L. H. 
Cone. J. M. Gray. 

BRETT, George s,, 0. Central Ch, Springfield, Mo., 
Dee. 14. Sermon, Rey. E. C. Evans, 0. D.; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. A. K. Wray, W. C. Calland, W. H. Will 
iams, S. G. Arnett and T. Hurd, 

BROWN, Oliver N., i. West Glover, Vt., Dec, 5. Sermon, 
Rey. J. K. Fuller; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. J. 
Cameron, A. C. Swan, K. A. George, C. L. Guild, J. C. 
Langford, 

CLARK, Charles E., 0. West Ch., Taunton, Dec. 12, 
Sermon, Rev. W. W. Adams, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 8. H. Emery, D. D., E. H. Chandler, S. V. Cole. 

DALTON, J. J.,0. Thayer, Mo., Dee. tl. Sermon, Rev. 
Henry Hopkins, D.D.; other parts, Supt. A. K. Wray, 
Rev, Messrs. W. C. Calland, John Brereton, W. L. 
Sutherland and J. G, Beusy, ene 

HACK, Rollin T.,7, Second Parish Ch,, Portland, Me., 
Dec.12 Sermon, Rev. C. A. Dickinson; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. J. G. Merrill, D. D., C. H. Daniels, D. D, 
A. H. Wright, Asa Dalton, D. D., Prof, J. 8. Sewall. 

HENRY, J. A., 0. Maize, Kan., Nov. 15. Sermon, Rev. 
Morrison Weimer; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Stephen 
Levick, O T. Wattenburger, R. S, Marsh, J. S. Gould, 
C. N. Severance. . 

PLASS, Norman, i. Vine St. Ch., Cincinnati, O., Dee. 10. 
Sermon, Rey. Washington Gladden, D.D.; other 

arts, Rey. Messrs. Frank Foster, D. I. Jones, S. P. 
unlap, Sydney Strong, C. W. Choate, Pres. J. W. 
Simpson, 

STEVENS, ©. M., 0. Williamsburg, Ky., Nov. 27. Ser- 
mon, Rey. H. B. Fry; other parts, Rey. Messrs. C. M. 
ae George Ames, H. E. Partridge, Prof. A. E. 


Toda, 

WALKER, John J.. o. Central Ch., Providence, R.I. 
Sermon by Prof. J. W. Churchill; other parts, Rev. 
Drs, J. G. Vose, E, O. Bartlett, Rev. E. C. Moore. He 
will serve as assistant pastor. 

WILLIAMS, H. S,, North Cb., Middletown, Ct. Sermon, 
Rey. M. W. Jacobus; other par's, Rev. Messrs. H. G. 
Marshall, A. W. Hazen, UW. H. Kelsey. He will serve 
as assistant pastor. 

Resignations. 


HOLP, Lincoln A., New Paynesville, Minn. 
THOMAS, William A , Kohomo, Ind., to accept eall to 
Dunkirk. ‘ 
PATTON, Myron, 0., Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Dismissions. 
KE#P, Elisha A., Merrimack, N. U., Dee. 1. 
Churches Organized. 


GROSSDALE, Lil. Twenty members. 

HARTWHORD, Ct., Glenwood, recognized Dec. ll. Twenty 
members. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Kan , recognized Dec. 13. 

LA VERGNE, I1l., Dee. 6. Nine members. 

TOKEN, Wis., Dec, 6. Thirty members. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


We are glad to acknowledge the following contri- 
bations. Will not many of our subscribers, in send- 
ing their own renewals, remember the needs (of 
those who will appreciate}{the paper as much_as 
they themselves do, but who have not the means to 
pay for it? 


eA MRC MITT LS; BOSCO S +5 sicher tis nclaiciaidiee ase ae $10.00 
Miss Grace B. Allen, Chelsea............-.-- Wee LO 
MOMIOMA SG TECMUCI Os... ove dsc tweens eer eee 2.00 
Mmebts airtel ds Ot... . vee. ee cesses ene 2.00 
H.G. Maynard, Northampton............. 2+ 2.00 
Thos, Oxden, Walton, N.Y... .......0..... 2.00 
Mrs. Julia B. Hale, Norwood.. 2.00 
Mrs. J. J. Bell, Exeter, N.H.......... -. 10.00 
Clarence'O,. Walker, Malden ..........-..-++++ 0% 2.00 
Jas. B. Williams, Glastonbury, Ct..........--- 6.00 
A.M. Campbell, Pittsfield................+++05- 4.00 
Chas. A. Sheldor , New Haven, Ct.............. 2.00 
Mary L. Tinkbam, Carolina, R.I......-....+++- 2.00 
Mrs. R. HH. Allen, Chelsea ............05-ee eee 2.00 
Miss H. C. BroWn, Brookline.........----.-+++: 2.00 
$ re - 


_ The habit of excessive indulgence in music, 
for those who are neither performers them- 
selves nor musica]ly gifted enough to take it 
ina purely intellectual way, has probably a re- 
laxing effect uponthecharacter. The remedy 
would be, vever to suffer one’s self to have an 
emotion at a concert, witbout expressing it in 
some way—speaking genially to one’s grand- 
motber, or giving up one’s seat in a horse car, 
RSE nothing more heroic offers.—Prof. William 
James. 

The supreme message of science to this age 
is that all nature is on the side of the man 
who tries to rise.—Henry Drummond. 
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rhe Age of Silver 


Demands a Silver Polish 
of SuperRioR Merit. 


-RANKS FIRST WITH 


Nearly a million housekeepers 
and Leading Silversmiths. 


it imparts the Highest Degree of 
Brilliancy Easily and Quickly, 
WITHOUT SCRATCHING OR WEARING. 


Sts unlike any other. 


The Electro Silicon Q, 
72 Solr St., New York. 


ay : 
Chs jie for the asking 
'S sald every. 


IE”? FIGURES. 


7 


By PALMER COX. 


The Little Folks can now 
have their favorite “ Brown- 
ies” to, play with; looking #7 {\) 
- just like real live‘ Brownies’ 80w-wow. le 
from different parts of the world; seven 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 


novelties in the toy figures, as rep- teed 
resented by these illustrations, are Wa 
printed on cotton cloth in hand-tirtte 
some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. 
Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. 

For sale by your dry goods dealer. If 
he does not have them, show him this 
advertisement and ask him to get you some. 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 


‘TOPSY, 


(Gch 
PICKANINNY, 


Say 
a 


LITTLE 
TATTERS: 


HEN AND CHICKENS, 
THIS TRADE MARK 


| 
sted 
t 


“TATTERS- 


Is stamped on the cloth next to — 
each object. 


an Gee eis PATENT 
|. DING HOOD, OUR SOLDIER BOYS, Patented July 5 & Oct. 4, 1892. JOINTED DOLL 


LITTLE RED 
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HE 


cu 


Applied and Polished with a Cloth, 


Manufactured by Monin Bron, Canton, Maas., 


’ “ny iy scat A ” 
Proprietors of “ Rustna BUN Stove Pout, 


DO NOT or be troubled 
with a COLD 


when 


cous 
MORRHUOL 


COUGH 


will prevent it, 


Morrhwot is the curative active pring! 
eo extracted from God Liver Oil, and 
wonny lo tale, as it da put up in perles, 
Honnktlo do away with the dinapgreeable 
wimoll and taste, 
Sold in bottles of 100 perlesa by 
ALL, DRUGGOISTS, 


i, Woudwnra & Oo,, 26-88 N, William St, N.Y, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual Mogiiah Cure without 
Infernal medicine, Proprietor, Wy Wowarnn & SON 
Queen Vietorla St, London, Wogland, Wholesale of 


1. Wougern a& Oo, BO North William St,, N. W. 


I suffered terribly from 
roaring in my head during 
an attack of catarrh, and 
becausevery deaf, used Dy’ s 
Cream Baln and in three 
weeks could hear as well 
as aver,— A, 1, Newman, 
Grating, Mich, 


CATARRH 


DL'S GORHAM BALM 
Opens and Clonnses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell, The tata is quickly absorbed and pives 
relief at once, 


C 
Aran 


‘G 


A partiolo Ii ippliod tito each noswtell and is agreoable, 
Price 60 conts at Drugyinty ov by mall 


WLY BROTMIERS, 66 Warren Street, Now York, 


- Dent's Toothache Gurr: 


S\OPs 


m 


TOOTHACHE? PAYING! 


DENTS ESCOR 


Saif 


NASAL TURE ™ 


New Method 
of Treating 
Sent to any part of the country, The 


CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 


Kvor discovered, WHOLE FAMILIES 
Foanbe oured at a trifling exponse, A cure 

guaranteed or money refunded, Give us 
your mddroas, if will cost you nothing, 
and we willmailto youn book containing 
full description, Bree Mrinal at Once. 

HOOLES MENDIOAL CO.,, 

181 TReMONTSrReEnT, = BosvTon, MAss, 
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Notices and Societies. 

Religious and ecclesiastical notloes in an abbreviated form 

are inserted without charge The price Jor publishing such 
notices in full ia ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

Nee Subsoribera’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 

church and individual wants, ete. 


NOTIONS, 
BOMVON MINIATHKS’ MinPiNng, Pilgrim Mall, Dee, 24, 


VORMWION MIAMIONARY PRAY MmnePiINna in the 
roomes Of the Woman's Board of Missions every Kriday 
ab dl A.M, . 


UNION BIthi OLASA, under Rey, Nehemiah Boynton 
DD, Bromield Street Ohurch, Boston, Saturdays, Ht 
PM. PRIMARY UNION at2 1M. 


TH GQUNHMAL MMIMOLOGIOAL LIBMARY, Books for 
the clergy, Chidatian workers and peadors, LAD ty INGOrt. 
porated in 140d, and contains 16,000 volumes, together 
with fi rending-voom, biaving 100) pertodicnts, Open 
daily from A.M, to 4,50 0.M, The elroulation of books 
has extended to more than fiye hundred towns and vil 
Mion in twelve differant States, A chureh becomes a 
porpotual member, whereby all of ita pastors forever 
may ise the Wbrary, and draw books gratis, at #100, A 
Hfe inember pays 4b0, wd bas the dame privileges for 
life, Annunl membership, £5, Donations and bequests 
HoHeltod for the purchase of books aod to inerense the 
usofilnods of the binary hey may be sentto the Rey, 
Luther Parnham, Secretary, 6 Mt, Vernon Street, Bos 
ton, Mass, the plnee of the thrary, and they wilh be 
(uly weknowledpod, 

HON, WiL LIAM CLAMLIN, President, 
Mth, WILLIAM EB, GARRET, Treasurer, 
BENEVOLENT SOOIKTING, 

THE OONGRHOATIONAL HOM MIBSLONARY SOOLMTY 
is reprosontod in Massachusetts by Trt MASKAOHU- 
AnvTs HOM MISSIONARY Soormty, No, ? Congregi« 
flonal House, Rov, Joshunm Oott, Socrotury} Key, Hdwin 
LB, Palmor, Troasuror, 

WOMAN'H TOMI MIABIONARY ABBOCIATION, Room 
No, #2, Oongrogational House, OMe hours, ) to 6. Ane 
nual mombership, #100; life momberahip, $20.00. Con. 
(ributions dollottod, Mise Sarah K, Burgess, Troasurer, 

AMURIOAN BOARD OF COMMIABIONTRA KOR Vor. 
HION MISSIONA, Congrogationnl House, No, | Somerset 
St, Boston, Langdon 8. Ward, Troasurer; Ohartes Hi, 
Swott, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
pew, ZOxk) 121 Bible House; In Obleago, 151 Washing. 
ton Bt, 

WOMAN'S BOAKD OF MIiseatona, Rooms land 2, Con- 

rogationnl House, Miss Wien Oarruth, Treasurer; 

jas Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

THH AMMRICAN MISSIONARY ASBOOLATION, Bible 
House, Now York, Missions in the United States, ovan- 
sollatic and educational, ab the South, and tn the West 
among the Indiana and Ohinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Ohloago office, 161 Washington St,; 
Hleveland office, ¥. M. O, Building, Donations may 
ho nont to olther of the above offices, or to H, W. Hub. 
bard, Troasurer LOB Bible House, Now York Olty, 

TH CONGRHGATIONAL OHUUROH BUILDING Sool. 
WEY. Ohurch wand Parsonage Building, Rev. DL. A, 
Cobb, D, D., Secretary; FH, O. Pinneo, Troasurer, 5) Bible 
House, Now York; Koy, George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Mold Seoretary, 

OONGRHGATIONAL HDUGATION SOCIETY. — (Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Kducation 
Hocloty and Now Woast Wducation Commission.) HW. A. 
Studloy, Tronsurer, Oices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 161 Washington St., Ohleago, 

OONG, BUNDAY SOMOOL & PUBLISHING SootmTy,— 
Oontributionsa used only for missionary work, Rey, 
George M, Boynton, D,D., Secretary; . A, Duncan, 
Ph. D., Mold Boorotury; Ki. Lawrence Barnard, Treas. 
urer, Oongrogational House, Boston, 

MASKACHUANITA BOARD OF MINIATHRIAL ALD 
Troasurer, Mr, Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Bullding, 
Boston. Addrons applications to Rey, A. H, yenn) 
D.D,, Oongrogational Library, | Somerset St., Boston, 

MINIATHORIAL ROLY In order to afford a little 
timely ald to aged and disabled home and foreign mis. 
Monariog and ministers and their families, the commit. 
too of tho National Council asics from each church one 
splondid offering for ite permanent invested fund. Tt 
aldo Invites gonerous individual gifts, Wor fuller infor. 
mation 660 Minutos of National Counetl, 1802, and Year- 
Kool, 1808, page 62. BSoecrotary, Roy, N, A, Whittlesey, 
Now Havon, Ot.; Troasurer, Rey, S. B. Morbes, Hart. 
ford, Ot, FORM OF A BEQUEST, T bequeath to the 
" Tpustees of the National Couneil of the Congregational 
Churches af the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the Jaws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relies, as 
provided in the resolution af the National Couneil of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Ohieago in Oetober, 1886, 

THM CONGRNGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, ostablishead by the Massachusetts Goneral Asso« 
(ation, Invites correspondence with churches and min- 
laters, Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churehes without the State, Room WN Oonpgre- 
gational House, Boston, Rov, OHARLMWA B. Rion, Sec. 
rotary. 


OCONGRHGATIONAL MINISTHRIAL BURMAU, organized 
(#74, furnishos churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
yuppies, Atatod supplies and candidates, Address Rey, 
W. . Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


TH AMNRIGCAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, ostablishod 
1824, organives Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more oapectally in rural districts, Ita work is in- 
tordonominational, to help all churches of Christ, The 
logal form of bequest is, “1 give and bequeath to the 
Amorican Stnday School Union, ostablished in the olty 
of Philadelphia, dollars,” Oontributions may be 
sont to the secretary for Now England, Rev, Addison P, 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Stroot, [Room 85, Boston, 
Post oflce addrossa, Box 1682. 


BORTON SHAMAN’S ERIMND SOOCLWTY, founded De- 
oomber, 1827; chapol, 247 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nlokerson} urnishes loan Hbrartes and religious 
roading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
nocessaros tO shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
tholr familios, Ohapel opon day and evening, Branch 
tatssion, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soll. 
chted,and may be sent to the chapel, 247 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solleited, and re. 
Mittances may be sent to TB. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congrogational House, 

Rov, ALWXANDHR MOK HNZTH, D. D., President. 

GQHoORGH GOULD, Treasure 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


AMURIOAN SHAMEN’A FRIMND SOOmmryY, No, 76 Wall 
St., Now York, Incorporated April, 1883. Object: to 
Improve the moral and soclal condition of soamon, Sus: 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides Hbrarios for outgoing ves: 
sols; publishes the Salon's Magazine, Seamen's iriend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solletted, and 
romittanoas of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main offlee of the Society at Now York, 

OMARLMS HH, TRARK, President, 
Rov, W. 0. Sin, Secretary. 
W. 0. Srurams, 7reasurer, 
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Terrible Headaches 


RESULTING FROM 
DERANGEMENT OF STOMACH, 


LIVER, OR BOWELS, 
Relieved by 
AYER’S PILLS 
in “T don’t believe 
there ever was so 
good a pill made 
as Ayer’s Cathat 
tie Pils, They 
willdo all you rec- 
ommend them for 
and even more, 
When I have a 
cold and ache 
from head to heels, a dose or two of 
those pills is all the medicine needed to 
sol me right again, For headache, they 
never fall. Ihave been w vietim of ter- 
riblo headaches, and have never found 
anything to relieve them so quickly as 
Ayers Pills. Since I began taking this 
medicine, the attaeks have been less and 
less frequent, until, at present, months 
have passed since Tt have‘had one.’—C. 
IF, NEWMAN, Dug Spur, Va. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Prize Medal at World’s Fair 
LLLLLLLLLL9L22.9,090,2,0.0.0.0 


For Baby’s Skin 


eoocoososoocooceocoocooeesoeoeseafe 


‘Hair use 


Cuticura Soap 


The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. For 
distressing eruptions, pimples, blackheads, 
scalp irritations, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
red, rough hands, chafings, simple rashes, 
and blemishes of childhood, it is absolutely 
incomparable. Mothers and nurses pro- 
nounce it the only perfect baby soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTER 
Dava and Crm, Corr., Sole Props., Boston. 
kay “All About Baby's Skin,” mailed free. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


By the use of this instrument the system is enabled 
to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 
Atmosphere, , 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN, 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand, As 
a Sate Home Treatment, thé Electropoise 


HAS NO EKQUAL 


and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, 
Asa cure of both acute and chronic diseases 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, and 
permanence of the result. None need fail of great 
bonetit, 

Illustrated clreulax, with HCOMOM testimontals and 
prico-list, free, Address 


i A, BOSWORTH, 
86 Bromiicld Street, Boston, Mass. Room 18, 
General Agent for New England. 


Take Notice. kK. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Bye New 
Haven, Conn, is Sole Authorized Agent for Western 
Oo necticut, Any person or compas whatever, from 
othor Statos, offering to furnish Kleetropoise within 
Now Wnyland, does it in violation of justice and of the 
contract of the Blectrolibration Company. Apply to the 
rightful agents, 


at 


i ee 
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Harvey Adams, the oldest of the band, and from 
‘Father Sands,” once pastor of the church. 


WAYNE.—Rey. W. E. Sauerman reports an unus- 
ual religious interest and a number of conversions. 
Rey. F. W. Hooyer of Cincinnati assisted in special 
meetings. 

Avyoca.—During the past year the church received 
to membership thirty-one on confession and five by 
letter, raised $300 for benevolences, and for all pur- 
poses $1,100. The present membership is 131. 


Dusuque.—First. The edifice has been entirely 
remodeled and is again open for worship, special 
dedicatory services having been held Dec.9, Ex- 
tensive improvements have been made within and 
without the building, including a new entrance, 
new windows, an improved system of ventilation 
and of lighting, and the refurnishing of auditorium, 
vestry, parlors and halls. The remodeling cost 
about $12,000, exclusive of the memorial windows. 
—Summit. A successful series of gospel meet- 
ings is in progress, conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
G. M. Orvis. 

Minnesota. 

AITKIN.—Rey. G. R. Searles has closed his work. 
During his ministry of one year the church has been 
greatly strengthened, a congregation gathered at 
Deerwood and a church organized at Mud Lake, 
Rey. G. F. Morton of Brainerd assisting in gather- 
ing the church at the latter point. 


SANDSTONE.—Swedish. A new editice is being 
erected to take the plaee of the one destroyed by 
fire. By the aid of the insurance money and some 
other help it is hoped to dedicate the building free 
of debt. Many of the members were burned to 
death, others lost everything, and the little band 
deserve sympathy and substantial help in their 
efforts to rebuild. Any friends wishing to assist 
this needy church can remit to Supt. J. H. Morley, 
Minneapolis. 


FARIBAULT.—The churches have organized a 
Ministers’ Meeting on so broad a basis that the 
Roman Catholic priest attends as an interested 
participant. A specialty is made of the Sunday 
evening services in the Congregational churches 
with good results. A men’s club has charge. The 
presence of several] state institutions and other 
public schools in the town gives the church a large 
opportunity for usefulness, which it is improving. 


MINNEAPOLIs.—A lot has been secured as site for 
a chapel in northeast Minneapolis near Columbia 
Heights, and the Northtown Chapel, which owing to 
changes of population proves to be badly located, 
will be moved to it and placed under the charge of 
Rey. H. W. Parsons of New Brighton, in connection 
with his present field. : 


ST. PAUL.—Services have been conducted at Mil- 
ton Street Chapel and a number of people have ex- 
pressed the desire for chureh organization. Ar- 
rangements are being made to give them a pastor 
as soon as home missionary finances allow. 


Kansas. 


GARFIELD.—Rey. E. L. Hull has recently held 
two series of meetings in neighboring school dis- 
tricts which have resulted in twenty-eight hopeful 
conversions. This gives the promise of a consider- 
able increase of membership to the church. 


The Congregationaland other evangelical churches 
in Stafford have been holding union gospel meet- 
ings two nights a week for several weeks.—State 
Evangelist Veazie is holding a successful series of 
‘meetings at Arkansas City. 


Rey. Dwight H. Platt, recently ordained, has been 
“pastor at large”? for several destitute churches in 
Northwestern Kansas. He will travel on his circuit 
with a horse and cart and visit as he goes. His 
post office address will be Goodland, Kan.—There 
‘is amovement for a union church at Milford, and 
Rev. Mr. Rosewarne, an evangelist, is invited to be- 
come the pastor. 

: Nebraska. 


OMAHA.—At an important meeting of the trustees 
of the Omaha Church Extension Society, Dec. 12, 
arrangements were made for Mr. A, T. Irvine to 
continue his missionary work at Pilgrim Chapel, 
Parkvale mission and on the river ‘ bottoms.” 
The “‘ Chapel of the Carpenter” on the ‘ bottoms” 
is crowded at every service and a larger room is im- 
peratively needed. Special services have heen in 
progress at Parkvale mission, with a number of 
conversions, and there is prospect of an early organ- 
ization of a church. 


Davip Ciry.—Rey. A. W. Ayers is solving the 
problem of a full house at the Sunday evening sery- 
ice. Thereisa large Y.P.S.C.H., all the members 
of which make it a point not only to remain to the 
evening service but to influence other young people 
to attend. A choir of male voices adds to the at- 
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tractiveness and the pastor preaches an earnest 
gospel sermon. The church made a generous re- 
sponse, Dec. 9, to the appeal of Superintendent 
Bross for home missionary work. The offerings of 
the church, Sunday school and Y, P.S. ©. E. are ex- 
pected to reach an even $50, a largely increased 
amount over any previous contribution. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


SAN FRANcISCO,—Every church in the city re- 
ported additions at the December communion. An 
evangelist, Mrs. Peake, held evangelistic services 
in two of the churches, with good results. Thanks- 
giving Sunday offermgs for special purposes were 
taken by several of the churches, that of Plymouth 
exceeding $1,400, $600 of which is given to the Y. M. 
Cc. A. Lieut. Com. A. V. Wadhams of the U. 5S. 
Ship Mohican addressed evening congregations re- 
cently at the First and Plymouth Churches on 
What I Have Seen of Foreign Missions, He paid 
a splendid tribute to missions. 


* Oregon. 


OREGON Ciry.—The fiftieth anniversary was cel- 
ebrated, Nov. 25, 26. At its organization the 
chureb of three members had preaching services 
once every month. Rey. G. H. Atkinson was the 
first regular pastor and his labor did much for the 
upbuilding of the church. During fifteen years he 
had nine preaching stations! In 1884 the church 
became self-supporting. At the anniversary exer- 
cises a review of the fifty years was given by Rey. 
P.S. Knight and an “outlook” by Rey. D. B. Gray. 
A special meeting of the Congregational Club of 
Oregon was also held, at which Gen. O. O. Howard 
and Dr. G. R. Wallace gave brief addresses. 


Washington. 

SPOKANE.—Westminster. Large congregations 
continue to gather as at the first coming of the new 
pastor, Rey. F.B. Cherrington. During seven months 
over fifty persons have been added to the member- 
ship, increasing its spiritual and financial strength. 
—Hillyard, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, pastor, has 
the stone foundation of its new edifice nearly com- 
pleted. 


u 
Flusband 
your strength 
in housework, Learline will 
save half the labor of it. It 
will wash your clothes in 
peace, without washing them 
to pieces; it will clean your 
house or your laces without 
hurting them. /earlene has 
more than soap’s merits — 
none of soap’s defects. You 
can do anything with it; you 


can do nothing without it. 
Never peddled. 256 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
~ NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of scientific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
ally sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 
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ita »___ 
Cough! Cough!! It’s the 
hacking cough that often ends 
in the most serious trouble. 


lainNiller| 


stops the cough at once by 
removing the cause and thus | 
prevents the trouble. Put two | 
teaspoonfuls of this good old 
remedy in a small cup of 
molasses, take 4% teaspoonful 
often, and your cough will 
quickly cease. Sold every- 
where, You now get double 
the quantity of Pain-Killer for 
the same old price. 

Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I. 


uways have a bottle of CALISAYA 


LA Rita in the house —It’s the 
preventive of colds — Write me 
a postal—Tll send you free my 
booklet on ‘‘How to stop a cold at 
he start.” 

tharles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder ..: 


the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston | 


Two sizes. 5 


“A GOOD TALE WILL BEAR 
TELLING TWICE.” USE 
SAPOLIO! USE 


SAPOLIO 
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EIGHTH 
Annual Issue 


NOW READY. 


HANDBOOK 


— 


8 Pages. 


The Handbook for 1895 incorporates all the 
best features of the seven previous annual 
editions and adds several new and valuable 
pages, notably Topics for Missionary Meet- 
ings, planned to cover a wide and interesting 
field of effort and divided into sub-topics that 
will be of great service in increasing the num- 
ber of participants in the meetings, con- 
densed informati m about the denomination— 
its history. principles, the leading events of 
the last 250 years and its attitude toward 
other branches of the church. 

So salisfactory was last year’s plan of sub- 
dividing the weekly topics for the prayer 
meetings that it has been followed again, and 
with greater care. 


Contents of 1895 Handbook. 


. Daily Bible Readings. 

. Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub-di- 
visions. . 

. Week of prayer Topics. 

Communion Topics. 

. Missionary Meeting Topics. 

. Sunday School Lessons. 

Y.P. S.C. E. Topics. 

. Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

. General Religious Statistics. 

. S.S.and Y. P. S.C. E. Statistics. 

. Our Benevolent Societies, 

. Y.M.C. A, Statistics. 

. Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

15. ‘Calendar of Meetings for 1895. 

16. Missionary Statistics. 

17. Creed of 1883. 

18. The New Form of Admission. 

19. Dates of Congregationalism. 

20. Interesting Congregational Facts. 

21. For What Does Congregationalism Stand ? 

22. A Popular Catechism of Congregationalism. 

23. Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


Nauka Nx 


ee 
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The Handbook Series. 


Issued quarterly, 15 cts. per year; 4 cts. per copy. 

Published in 1894: No.1, Handbook of 1894; No. 2, 
Forward Movements; No. 3, Organized Work for 
Men and Boys; No.4, Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

Series of 1895: No. 5, Handbook of 1895; No, 6, 
(ready April), Organized Work for Women and 
Girls; 7 and 8, to be announced, 


ia 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _45) 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
Order early and send cash with order. 
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SEE ELABORAIE MAP IN COLORS, SHOWING 
ROUTE or our ORIENTAL TOUR, In SUPPLEMENT 


The Congregationalist’s 
ORIENTAL TOUR. 


bes” ala 


Palestine and The Nile. 


The proprietors of Lhe Congregationalist have arranged for a comprehen- 
sive Tour of the Orient, which will otter unusual advantages to those who wish to 
make the trip under the most favorable circumstances, 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 
(Editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist), 
Will accompany the party. The number will be limited and the membership will be 


under Dr. Dunning’s personal supervision. Applications for registration must be 
accompanied by a deposit of $50. Early registration is desirable. 


= ’ 


Snap Shots in Camp. 


No. 2. 


ON THE MARCH—MULE TRAIN AND ATTENDANTS TRANSPORTING CAMP EQUIPMENTS. 


Date of Departure and Steamer. 


The party will sail from New York on the S. S. Normannia, German Mediter- 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. 


Route. 

A very full descriptive program of The Congregationalist’s Towr, practi- 
cally a guide-book of the trip, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps. Briefly the itinerary is this: Landing at Naples the party will pro- 
ceed to Rome, thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo. Following this, a 
three weeks’ trip on the Nile. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, where the 
Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. From Beirut 
by Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Rhodes, Corfu and Athens. 
Thence by the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople. Thence via the Danube, | 
Vienna, Paris, London and Southampton tou New York. See Map in Supplement. 


The Business Management 


Of the Tour. has beea placed in the hands of Messrs. henry GAzE & Sons, 
and their most experienced conductors will accompany the party. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES. A magnificent series of 384 views, covering pictorially the route of 
our party, is being issued by us in Parts of 16 views each. (Price, 10 cents each Part.) We commend them 
to all our readers, both those who take the trip and those who follow the travelers at the fireside. 


oe The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston; 


Or the Business Managers 


113 Broadway, New Y: Bah 
of the Tour, ye Bos 


201 Washington St., Boston. 


{Henry Gaze & Sons,} 


at 
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THE ST. DENIS HOTEL 


(EUROPEAN PLAN), 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


To the members of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
ORIENTAL TOUR. 


We would call to your attention THE ST. DENIS 
HOTEL as a most delightful home during your stay in 
New York City, both previous to your departure and 
On your return from the Orient. Here you will find 
an atmosphere of home comfort and hospitable treat- 


ment rarely met with in a public house. 


New YOorK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in the city, in the heart of the 


shopping district and of easy access to all points of interest and amusement, being about 


midway between the upper and lower or commercial and social sections of the city. 


It is situated directly opposite Grace Church, one of the handsomest edifices, either 


ecclesiastical or secular, in New York, and is convenient to Wall Street, City Hall and 
Central Park. 


rie CUISINE wor the st, Denis is invariably 
good, and its adaptation to the cultivated palate a 


peculiar feature that every guest enjoys and appreciates. 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT, 


which is connected with the hotel, has acquired a national 


reputation, the table and service being unsurpassed. 


THE New DINING Room 


in the new addition occasioned by the great prosperity 
of the hotel under its present management, is one of 
the most chaste and élegant specimens of Colonial dec- 


oration in this country. 


_.When the addition was made to the hotel, the whole house was equipped with all 


metropolis. 


the modern conveniences, particular attention being given to perfect sanitation and 


ventilation, so that the St. Denis is now, par excellence, one of the leading hotels of the 


Every convenience, including Telegraph, Telephone, Cab Service, News Stand and 
Theater Tickets can be found in the hotel. 


The hotel is conducted on the European Plan, and the rates are moderate. 


eR A Ang FERRIED PDP LOO OP 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. sug heey of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Lameness, Wounds, 
Chilblains, Burns, 
Catarrh, Colds, 

Bruises, Piles, U S ‘a 
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FOK CLOTHES. 


Ane PROCTER & GAMSLE CO,, CIN’TI. 


‘““FOUNDED UPON A ROCK.”’ 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


$35,000,000 


Saved in Premiums. 


The total cost for the past 13 years 
for $10,000 insurance in the Mutual 
Reserve amounts to less than Old 


System Companies charge for $4,500 


at ordinary life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash divi- 


MUTUAL RuSeRNH RUIEDENG dend of nearly 60 per cent. 


1881. THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 1894. 

No. of POLICIES IN FORCE, over 

Interest Income, annually, exceeds....---- ++. -+.s.++eseeeee sees ceee $130,900 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds... .... +--+ ee ee cres cece sees eee cease eens 750,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds.....--..---+ +--+ -.2++seecseeees 8,820,000 
Death Claims paid, Over..-..-.. +2... ceeecess set eaeees deen eeeeeeen es 20,500,000 
New Business in 1808, Over... --.- 00006 cece cece e venelie esses clomineniss 64,000,000 
New Business Jan. to Dec., 1894 3 70,346,730 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds ....--..-.-.0.c0 ce ceee cere eeeecees 280,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency Department, in every 
City, Town, and State, to experienced and successful business men, who 
will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work 
for: CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE HOME OFFICE INVITED. ; 


Home Office, cor. Broadway and Duane St., New York. 


Boston Office, 120 Tremont Street, 
L. Y. MANNING, Ass’t Sec. Cc. E. MOODY, Manager. 
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Boston Thursday 27 December 1894 


Yf/* dare not weep the waning year, 
We dare not hail the new, 


For vain alike are smile and tear, 
And blent the shadows are with cheer, 
As past the frostbite and the fear 
The gladness struggles through ; 
But this one truth we surely bold, 
God rules all years, the new, the old. 


The Past, which brought us so much pain, 
Brought, too, the cure of wl; 

The Future dimly gleams, in vain 

Our steps we urge, our eyes we strain, 


As slowly in unhastening train 

The days their course fulfill, 
eAnd each to each these tidings tell — 
God rules the years, and all ts well. 


Brave and content, then, come what may, 
We face what time may send, 
Life cannot be all holiday 
And love and hope alike decay, 
And disappointments bar the way 
Sometimes until the end; 
But we can bear all, krowing this — 
' th Sey] Sy God rules the years, and we are His. 


— Susan Coolidge. 
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Pastors send for our PALESTINE 


Pictures to “use in their parish 
work.” §.S. teachers order them “for class work.” 
Parents say, ‘‘ They interest our children in the 
Bible.” Those who have traveled write, “ They 
recall most wonderfully and beautifully what I have 
seen.” Stay-at-homes testify enthusiastically, “It 
is almost like an Oriental tour for us.” Zhou- 
sands of orders this last week show what our 
constituents think of them. 
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PALESTINE IN PICTURES—- “EARTHLY FOOT- 


STEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTURES 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. PUBLISHED IN 
PRICE, 


ONE PART 
SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. _IS- 
SUED WEEKLY. SERIES COMPLETE IN 24 PARTS, 


far More than one set may be ordered by a subscriber. 
Write order on separate sheet of paper. You will receive 
Paris about two weeks after ordering them. 


Illustrated Itinerary of The Congregation- 
alist?s Tour, 10 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Congregationalist 


27 December 


The Congregationalist’s 
ORIENTAL TOUR. 


Palestine and The Nile. 


The proprietors of The Congregationalist have arranged for a comprehen- 
sive Tour of the Orient, which will offer unusual advantages to those who wish to 
make the trip under the most favorable circumstances. 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


(Editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist), 


Will accompany the party. The number will be limited and the membership will be 
under Dr. Dunning’s personal supervision. Applications for registration must be 
accompanied by a deposit of $50. Early registration is desirabie. 


1894. 


No. 3. 


Snap Shots in Camp. 


AN ALTERNATIVE—IF YOU OBJECT TO THE SADDLE TRY A PALANQUIN, 


+] 


Date of Departure and Steamer. 


The party will sail from New York on the S. 8. Normannia, German Mediter- 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. 


Route. 


A very full descriptive program of The Congregationalist’s Tour, practi- 
cally a guide-book of the trip, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps. Briefly the itinerary is this: Landing at Naples the party will pro- 
ceed to Rome, thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo. Following this, a 
three weeks’ trip on the Nile. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, where the 
Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. From Beirut 
by Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Rhodes, Corfu and Athens. 


Thence by the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople. Thence via the Danube, 
Vienna, Paris, London, and Southampton to New York. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES. A magnificent series of 384 views, covering pictorially the route of 
our party, is being issued by us in Parts of 16 views each. (Price, 10 cents each Part.) We commend them 
to all our readers, both those who take the trip and those who follow the travelers at the fireside. 


“sae The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston; 


Or the Business Managers {Henry Gaze & Sons, } 


113 Broadway, New York. | 
of the Tour, 


201 Washington St., Boston. 


as 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. RK. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches | he Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820, 


= 
‘ 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. ‘THE ONGREGATIONALIST | 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 4 ; 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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in t vf Published every Thursday. 
PUBEST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) ie ni SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


end tor Price and Catalogue. PgR Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
(SHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD, Pet otnen re ak ar apy 6980.) 810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00, ue 
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for Parlors and Churches, is the most perfect in- line, each insertion, net. 
strument of its class. Illustrated Catalogue free. Sa Winter Board for Horses or Cattle. Comfort- 
Organs and Pianos Sold for Cash or on W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. able stalls; water in the barn; a large yard for exercise. 


Price, per week (winter), horses, 82.00; cows, 75 cents, 
Easy Payments. For Bees pasture, horses. 1.505 cows, 60 cents. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Kansas City. Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. | Herbert W. Farrar, South Lincoln, Mass. 
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Dr. Parkhurst 
To the Women of America 


Beginning with its next issue, the Rev.:C. H. Parkhurst, 
the eminent New York divine and reformer, will begin 
a series of striking articles in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Specially written for girls and mothers. 
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‘‘There are some very important things to say 


to women which [ have long wished to speak 
about, and I will say them in these articles.”’ 


Dr. Parkhurst strikes the key-note of his articles in this sentence. 


A subscription now sent for THe Lapres’ Home 
JourNAL will include all of Dr. Parkhurst’s articles. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


THE ONGREGATIONALISI 


Volume LXXIX 


WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to the Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 


A Wisconsin pastor writes: ‘Concordance has come 
and I am delighted with it.” 


One old subscription and one new subscription, $5.00, 
Club of five, one at least being a new subscription, $10.00. 


%s PALESTINE IN PICTURES. 

See announcement on another page. We indorse 
this series of 384 pictures unreservedly. Thousands 
have been sent by us to our subscribers the past 
three weeks, and without exception the verdict is, 
“The finest thing of the kind we have eyer seen.” 
Soldin weekly Parts at 10 cents each. 

We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,We send the 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *& 


Lighth Annual Issue for 1895, 
Daily Readings, Prayer Meeting 
Topics, the most valuable features 
of last year, and many additions. 
| “They seem indispensable to ac- 

tive church life.”— Newport, Vt. 


‘Ought to be in the possession of 
every one interested in Congrega- 
tionalism.”— Chicago, Jil. 


100 copies, $1.25, postpaid; 50 
copies, 75cents; 4 cents per copy. 


% THE CONGREGATIONAL!IST SERVICES. # 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 2, of ist Series, Forefathers’ Day Service. 
No. 16, National Service. No. 3, Christmas. No. 4. 
New Year. No. 21 of 2d Series, ‘‘I1 Am.’’ No. 22, 
*“‘] Am the Bread of Life.’’ No. 23, ‘‘I Am the 
Light of the World.’’ Eleven other eventide sery- 
ices ready. 


the holidays. The wealth of goods 

in the stores, the green wreaths in 
the windows of homes, the gay equipages 
on parks and boulevards, the crowds of 
happy faces on the streets, tell glad stories 
of multitudes who choose the Christmas 
season to express their affection for their 
friends and their gratitude to God. We 
would not cast a shadow on the bright pic- 
ture. But there are shadows deep and sad. 
Into one home death has crept suddenly, 
unawares. Another house is thrown into 
agony by the unaccountable, strange sin of 
one of its members. A bitter and al- 
most causeless estrangement*has darkened 
another. Still another is overwhelmed by 
a great loss of property. Who does not 
know of neighbors and friends overtaken 
by gloomy surprises? To make happy peo- 
ple happier is a rewarding experience, but 
to lighten or banish the shadow which sor- 


Recta and gifts and festivities fill 


- row and loss and sin have brought, to enter 


as a sunbeam into darkened lives by skill 
learned only through the experience of un- 


selfish love—this is to imitate the incarna- 


tion of the Son of God, which woke the 
songs of the angelic choir, ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 


Many of those who balance their accounts 
at this season will find themselves poorer 
than they thought they were at the begin- 
ning of the year, while the hope which they 
then had of recovering their losses through 
improvement in values has vanished. They 
have to face the fact that a new adjustment 
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of their affairs must be made on a new 
basis, and the sooner this is done and done 
thoroughly the less painful will be their 
anxiety and disappointment. A balancing 
of spiritual accounts is also suitable at this 
season, and some who have less of the riches 
that make themselves wings and fly away 
will find that they have gained enduring 
wealth. To have grown less dependent on 
outward possessions, to have gained new 
knowledge of Christ and fellowship with 
Him, to have discovered greater attractive- 
ness in friends and to have brought them 
into closer relations with Him, to have re- 
lieved want and increased faith and inspired 
courage in others—these are accumulations 
in a bank that will not fail. Those who 
have gained such possessions may turn to 
the future with elastic step and confident 
purpose. Ripe fields wait for their harvest- 
ing, and the year 1895 may be to them the 
most prosperous of their lives. 


Dr. George E. Ellis, whose death is 
chronicled in another column, belonged to a 
notable company of Boston’s distinguished 
citizens famous in the literary world. Two 
besides himself, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Robert C. Winthrop, have died during 
the last months of this year. Of the consery- 
ative Unitarian ministers who represented 
the strength of that denomination in the last 
generation, Dr. Ellis was the only one re- 
maining. As a historian he was thorough 
while he was enthusiastic, and at the same 
time eminently fair in his judgment. His 
Half Century of the Unitarian Controversy 
is the most candid and reliable discussion 
of that period of excited feeling and keen 
dispute. Dr. Ellis always held the respect 
and esteem of those who differed from his 
religious views. Dr. H. M. Dexter, for 
nearly forty years editor of this paper and 
one of the ablest writers in our denomina 
tion on subjects of controversy with Unita- 
rians, was his warm friend and admirer. 
He kept to the end a large circle of personal 
friends and retained an active interest in 
persent affairs. His fourscore years of busy 
and helpful life were fitly closed by a 
sudden and painless death. Funeral serv- 
ices of the simplest character were held 
last Sunday afternoon at the First Church, 
Unitarian. 


Sunday evening concerts, nicknawed ‘sa- 
ered,” in the theaters of Boston having be- 
come a disgrace to the good name of the 
city, it is a cause for much satisfaction that 
the efforts of decent people have resulted 
in the revoking by the police commission- 
ers of the licenses of three of these theaters 
to give Sunday evening concerts, these 
licenses having been granted by the board 
of aldermen. The committee appointed by 
the Congregational Club was earnest in 
pressing this matter, and the case before 
the board of police commissioners was ably 
conducted by S. C. Darling, a member of 
that committee. We are glad also to record 
the fact that General Martin voted for re- 
voking the license of the Boston Theater, 


‘uniting with the church. 


Number 52 


though in this instance the other commis- 
Sioners outvoted him. Notwithstanding 
this exception, this is practically a victory 
for righteousness at which all good citizens 
may well feel encouraged. But we do not 
see how any decent citizen can read with- 
out shame the verbatim report of the dis- 
cussion of this matter by the board of al- 
dermen, which for vulgarity, illiteracy and 
general] lack of moral sensibility could hardly 
be surpassed in any American city. As was 
intimated might be the case in that discus- 
sion, the aldermen practically defied the 
decision of the commissioners by granting 
a special license for last Sunday evening to 
one of these theaters, and according to 
published reports several of them attended 
the performance. Boston is in urgent need 
of a new board of aldermen in order to be 
clothed and in her right mind. 


Dr. Behrends, in discussing The Church 
in Relation to the Municipality at the ded- 
ication of the New England Church, Brook- 
lyn, last week, said, ‘‘Many clergymen 
make fools of themselves by imitating Dr. 
Parkhurst, for they don’t know what they 
are talking about, while he had facts close 
at hand. If a minister wants to lead in 
municipal reform he should first arm him- 
self with facts and then go ahead.’? That 
is good, sensible comment and advice. A 
celebrated preacher in New York recently 
made sweeping charges against the Board 
of Education of that city. Called upon to 
substantiate them, he has squirmed and 
wriggled and all but confessed that he can- 
not. The result is that anything that he may 
say in the future must be disconnted. So 
in Boston. If the Municipal League fails 
to accomplish its mission, it probably will 
be because some of its friends in the pulpits 
of the city compromise it by their whole- 
sale denunciations and recriminations. Get 
your evidence before you generalize. This 
is the way Dr. Parkhurst in New York, Dr. 
Newman Smyth in New Haven and Rev. 
Rufus B. Tobey in Boston went to work. 


One of the most precious of all hours in 
Christian experience is that in which public 
confession of faith in Christ is made by 
The first Sunday 
of the New Year is especially appropriate 
for that act. The churches which are so 
fortunate as to receive new members at that 
time may well make careful preparation for 
the service. The singing, the prayers and 
the public address ought all to have specific _ 
relation to the covenant to be renewed by 
all the members and to be entered into for 
the first time by those received into fellow- 
ship. The young disciple then enters into 
new privileges and assumes new responsi- 
bilities. But the burdens taken up are 
made light through the strength of Him 
whose name the new comer is henceforth to 
bear before the world and the privileges 
may be made precious from the beginning 
by the welcome which the church extends 
through its members. Even those who come 
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by letter prize the cordiality expresssed 
through public reception, and we believe it 
is a serious mistake to receive such persons 
merely by mentioning their names instead 
of bringing them before the whole church 
for its welcome, while for those who then 
make their first confession the hour may be 
made of solemn and tender significance 
never to be forgotten. 

Judging from the reports elsewhere 
printed, Forefathers’ Day has been more 
widely and enthusiastically observed this 
year than ever. Distant States on the 
Pacific slope vie with the societies and 
clubs in the East that have long honored 
the anniversary in recalling the deeds and 
characters of the colonizers of this country. 
Is it not significant in these days, when 
life has become to such an extent artificial 
and complex, that we are more and more 
inclined to hark back to the simple, sturdy 
virtues of our forefathers? We are not 
sorry to see a more marked recognition 
this year than ordinarily of the part which 
other than the English elements, such as 
the Dutch and the Scotch Irish have 
played in the settlement and development 
of this country. Many of their descend- 
ants are among our most desirable citizens. 
At the same time, we of Pilgrim stock can 
be excused for dwelling with pardonable 
pride on the men who made New England 
whatiit is, and there never has been a year 
when in Congregational clubs, and in indi- 
vidual churches, there was such hearty 
commendation of them. It really looks as 
if we were in the midst of a revival of Con- 
gregational esprit de corps. 


Rey. Dr. T. B. McLeod, in his retrospect 
of fifteen years’ service in the Clinton 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, congratulated 
his people that they had been ‘‘ a church— 
not a miscellaneous multitude of people, 
without coherence and unity, not a mere 
mutual admiration society composed of ad- 
herents of a man or an ism,’’ a saying easy 
for his flock to appreciate as they thought of 
their former nearest church neighbor—the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. Dr. McLeod defined 
the attitude of his pulpit and people as 
‘‘conservative without being bigoted, 
liberal without being lax, large-minded 
without being loose-minded, and progres- 
sive without being audacious,’’ which is a 
very commendable attitude, be it said, Dr. 
McLeod is one of those north of Ireland 
men who have come into our fold via 
Princeton, and by coming brought lime and 
iron—lime for the backbone and iron for 
the blood. He is a pastor who does not 
crave publicity, shuns sensationalism, and 
finds his supreme satisfaction in a faithful 
performance of pastoral duties and in ‘the 
expounding of God’s Word. His church’s 
ambition is not multiplicity of organiza- 
tions and the securing of newspaper no- 
tices, but reverent worship, faithful living, 
liberal giving and quiet, personal effort. 
Dr. McLeod’s preaching is thoughtful as 
well as simple, artistic as well as ardent, 
appealing to the reason as well as to the 
emotions. His wide and abiding influence 
rests in his strong personality and master- 
ful presentation of truth, rather than in 
cunningly devised methods. The mind and 
heart of the man flashed out in a single 
sentence at the anniversary. After Dr. 
Storrs, Dr. Cuyler, Mayor Schieren and 
others had, before a great audience, ex- 
pressed their love and admiration for him, 
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he was called upon, and said: ‘‘ Tears and 
laughter, they say, are close to each 
other. To-night I have found that elation 
and humility are very close.” 


a 


1894. 

The religious life of the closing year in 
this country, and probably not less in other 
Protestant Christian nations, as compared 
with former years, has been marked by in- 
creasing sensitiveness to the influence of 
present affairs, with a decreasing conscious- 
ness of the importance of the future world. 
The hard times multiplying the number of 
the unemployed, the fierce contests between 
the employed and their employers, and the 
consequent discussions concerning the de- 
fects of modern society and the principles 
which govern it, have largely absorbed. the 
attention of churches of all denominations. 
Some religious leaders have insisted that 
the social and industrial system is essen- 
tially wrong, and that the responsibility of 
righting it belongs to the church. With 
warm sympathy for the less fortunate classes, 
they have spent as much strength in re- 
proaching their fellow-Christians for luke- 
warmness as in helping the needy. Some 
of them have drawn distinctions between 
the church and the kingdom of God so 
marked that they have made the one appear 
hostile to the other; and being sure that 
they themselves are in the kingdom, they 
have seemed almost ready to withdraw from 
the church, whose sluggish movement re- 
tarded their nimble march toward the con- 
summation of all things. These antago- 
nisms have stirred deeper interest in Chris- 
tians generally, furnished themes for press, 
pulpit and platform, and already are being 
toned down into more concordant utter- 
ances. 

These discussions have undoubtedly stim- 
ulated efforts not only to relieve temporal 
want, but to ameliorate social conditions 
and to solve the profounder problems which 
affect the physical and mowal welfare of the 
people. They have helped forward the 


work of institutional churches and college - 


settlements and the study, both within and 
without our higher institutions of learning, 
of subjects vital to the ultimate religious 
growth of the nation. The churches have 
also turned with intense practical interest 
to the purification of politics, especially to 
municipalreform. This movement, tirst ad- 
vocated in the churches, has been found so 
urgently necessary that many who at first 
sneered or looked askance at it have en- 
tered heartily into it, and thus a closer alli- 
ance has been formed between the churches 
and the moral elements of society outside of 
them. In this way, as well as by its earnest 
efforts to help the poor, the church has 
strengthened its position much during the 
past year, 


The astonishing revelations of corruption, . 


bribery,and dishonesty in lecal government, 
and the general business distrust which is a 
symptom of this deep-seated disease in the 
body politic, have operated to turn the atten- 
tion of the churches from doctrinal discus- 
sions to promoting moral interests which 
they share in common. Hence has resulted 
a greater unity of aim in which many see 
the prophecy of church union, that is, the 
bringing of all denominations under one 
form of government, This we believe to be 
neither probable nor desirable; but there 
are welcome signs, which each passing year 
makes more prominent, of a greater unity 
of spirit among Christians. Disciples of 
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Christ meet one another and work together 
in great interdenominational organizations 
like the Sunday school, Christian Endeavor 
and Y. M. C. A. bodies, and thus prejudices 
which embittered the religion of our fathers 
are melting away. The number of these 
organizations has continued to increase 
during the year, but there are indications 
that this movement has nearly reached its 
hight. 

Turning now to the different denomina- 
tions, we find among Congregationalists a 
greater degree of peace and harmony than 
has existed for at least a decade. The 
year’s growth in numbers has been encour- 
aging. Educational interests have had much 
attention. Bowdoin College has celebrated 
its centennial and shown to the world a no- 
ble record of a hundred years. Drury has 
taken a new position, with its greatly en- 
larged resources and its new president. 
Berea, Fargo, Whitman, and other of the 
newer colleges, are making heroic efforts to 
gain better equipments, while several of the 
older colleges have been unusually fortu- 
nate in this respect considering the hard 
times. Some progress appears to have been 
made toward closer union between Congre- 
gationalists and other denominations of 
similar polity along the lines marked out 
by the National Council and somewhat over 
accentuated by the meeting last spring of 
the New Jersey Conference. 

Presbyterians have followed their expul- 
sion of Professor Briggs by deposing Prof. 
H. P. Smith from the ministry for express- 
ing his sympathy with Professor Briggs. 
The General Assembly sought to follow 
this action by arrogating to itself practically 
the power to appoint and control in office 
the professors of Presbyterian theological 
seminaries, but the more prominent ones 
have politely defied the assembly, whose 
Sabine wooing of these institutions is cer- 
tain to be unsuccessful. The interest in the 
revision of the confession and catechism, so 
active two or three years ago, seems to 
have completely died out, leaving the min- 
isters who disavowed their belief in either 
in their present forms pledged to believe and 
maintain both. 

The Episcopalians to a large extent are 
quietly, but with increasing impetus, moy- 
ing toward Rome, though many in the body 
steadfastly deny it and not a few of their 
most prominent men denounce the move- 
ment. Nevertheless, the churches whose 
priests burn incense, maintain auricular 
confession, teach baptismal regeneration 
and the real presence of Christ in the eu-, 
charist are considerably more in number 
than a year ago. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, the 
liberal party is gaining ground, and the 
disputes between prelates and priests in 
consequence of opposing views in politics, . 
temperance and public education have 
kept that denomination much before the 
public. If not hindered by indiscriminate 
and fanatical opposition from without by 
organizations like the A. P. A,, it is likely 
that the ferment within will in afew years 
so clarify the body that the more advanced 
and American party will rise to the top, 
and the strife between the Catholic Church 
and the Protestant majority will be greatly 
lessened. 

Little that is distinctive in’ religious 
movements has occurred in other denomi- 
nations during the year. They have all 
suffered in their missionary work, both at | 


‘home and abroad, because of the financial 
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depression, but they all bear witness to 
more than usual religious interest. In not 
a few of our principal cities revivals have 
been so marked as to bring large additions 
into the churches. There are cheering 
signs of an approach to a wide spread spirit- 
ual quickening. The study of the Bible, 
while not less scholarly, is growing more 
deyout. The sense of sin is deepening, and 
the need of forgiveness for sin is coming to 
be more profoundly felt. We believe that 
a brighter day is beginning to dawn. The 
Occident and the Orient are drawing nearer 
together. The war between China and 
Japan and other movements in the East are 
Opening doors which have hitherto been 
closed to the gospel, and are bringing the 
nations into a fellowship whose basis must 
be religious and in the end cannot be other 
than Christian. 

In the realms of statecraft, politics, in- 
dustry and literature, the year bas been 
full of kaleidoscopic changes, typical of the 
unrest and readjustments that make this 
truly an ‘‘end of the century”’ decade. 

Gladstone has retired from active service 
as a party leader and British premier. 
Russia has lost Alexander ILL., ‘‘the peace 
keeper” of Europe. France has seen her 
president, M. Carnot, assassinated by an 
anarchist. The whole aspect of future 
Oriental history has been altered by the 
emergence of the new great power—Japan. 
A new republic—Hawaii—has been born. 
The United States has passed triumphantly 
through an ordeal that tested and strength- 
ened the supremacy of law over license. 
And the world of letters has lost five great 
masters of English, the coming world lan- 
guage—Froude, the historian; Hamerton 
and Pater, the critics; Stevenson, the ro- 
mancer; and Holmes, the poet and peerless 
commentator on life’s joys, sorrows and 
foibles. 

At home we have been spared from ex- 
traordinary elemental disasters, though fire 
and flood have not been wholly idle, the 
Northwest especially suffering from forest 
fires. The shrinkage in values has not 
abated; capital has not been eager to seek 
investment, save in national and State 
bonds and the best grade of municipal 
bonds and industrial stocks; and though 
the year ends with a somewhat better move- 
ment of business than was discernible when 
it began, the outlook for the future is not 
bright, owing to the disparity between na- 
tional revenue and income and between 
the nation’s gold reserves and national gold 
obligations. Wheat, cotton and silver, the 
great staple products of vast sections of the 
country, have never been so unremunera- 
tive to their producers, and in view of the 
fact that the causes are natural and cosmo- 
politan, and not artificial and local, it be- 
hooves the people most directly concerned 
to cuitivate resignation—and diversity in 
crops and products. That wages, on the 
whole, have not shrunk in the same pro- 


. portion as the returns of the agriculturist 


or the manufacturer is creditable to the 
employing class. Two issues of national 
bonds have increased the national debt by 
$100,000,000, and to little purpose, since, 
in the first place, their legality is question- 
able, and, second, the gold reserve is no 
larger than it was before the indebtedness 
was incurred, European investors in our 
securities, alarmed by the dishonesty of 
our managers of great railroads, by the 
diminishing dividends from railway stocks 
and by the incompetency of the legislators 
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and executive officials now in power, have 
been protecting themselves at our ex- 
pense. 

The popular will, as recorded in the 
spring and fall elections, has been over- 
whelmingly adverse to the party which on 
March 4, 1893, was given a free hand. 
Analysis of the returns indicates that this 
punishment is due more to the refusal of 
Democrats to vote than to an increase of 
the Republican voters, and this fact, to- 
gether with a survey of gains made by the 
Populist party, and the recollection of the 
sudden and severe defeats which the Re- 
publican party suffered in 1890 and 1892, 
justify the opinion that this decade is to be 
notable for the demise of abject partisan 
fealty in our politics, whether national or 
municipal. The repeal of the federal elec- 
tion law has contributed to aid in this disin- 
tegration in the South, and events in Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina, North Carolina might 
be cited to show that the doom of Bourbon 
Democracy has been sounded. The Ameri- 
can Protective Association has come to the 
light, here and there aided in ejecting un- 
worthy men from office, but it has failed to 
secure recognition from either party, 
neither has it commended itself to the 
average citizen. Though the New York 
Constitutional Convention refused to give 
the electors an opportunity to grant or deny 
suffrage to women, and though the Legis- 
latures of Massachusetts and Vermont also 
spurned female suffrage, it must be ac- 
knowledged that woman’s service rendered 
to the cause of municipal reform in many 
cities, and the manner and result of women’s 
voting in Colorado, have lessened opposition 
and altered public sentiment somewhat. 

The only piece of constructive legislation 
passed—and that very imperfect, so much 
so that President Cleveland did not sign it 
—is the new bill regulating tariff duties, 
which law is notable for its extension of 
the free list, for its conservative and yet 
ofttimes radical reduction in duties, and for 
its repudiation of the reciprocity policy of 
the last administration. Along with this 
came a new tax—for times of peace—on in- 
comes above $4,000, the constitutionality 
of which is disputed and is to be brought to 
the attention of the Supreme Court. The 
acrimonious debate that preceded the pas- 
sage of this measure effecting taxation—di- 
rect and indirect—the venality that was so 
plainly revealed in the Senate, the indiffer- 
ence to the distress of the country or the 
welfare of the people—all did much to 
cause the result of the fall elections and add 
to popular distrust of the Senate. Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s veto of the Bland silver 
bill and the defeat of the proposition to re- 
peal the ten per cent. tax on bank notes 
contributed to strengthen business stability 
and health. Utah’s victory in winning the 
right to take the necessary first steps toward 
Statehood has closed a long struggle and 


the wisdom of the verdict has its defenders’ 


and detractors. We have made new treaties 
with Japan and China, the one with the 
former giving to that brilliant, ancient yet 
new nation commercial advantages and 
judicial powers over our subjects which re- 
veal distinctly the new status of Japan in 
the sisterhood of nations. New York State 
has reconstructed and adopted a constitu- 
tion which reforms the judiciary system, 
separates municipal from State and national 
elections, and thus, as also in many other 
ways, greatly advances the cause of munic- 
ipal regeneration, and debars sectarian 
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schools and charities from profiting by tax- 
ation of the public. 

The decisions of our highest courts—fed- 
eral and State—have, on the whole com- 
mended themselves. The United States 
Supreme Court bench is now full, Louisiana 
winning the vacant seat, Hon. E. D. White, 
a Roman Catholic, leaving the Senate to 
assume the responsible duty. No decision 
of the highest court, perhaps, has been 
more important than the one affirming the 
right of a State to control and prohibit traf- 
fic from without in that which its legisla- 
ture deems deleterious to public health or 
morals. Referring especially to oleomar- 
garine, its application to intoxicants is ap- 
parent. The decision of the Federal Circuit 
Court, denying the validity of the Berliner 
telephone patents, is a stout blow at the Bell 
Telephone monopoly, and unless reversed 
means competition and lower rates than 
now prevail. Judge Harlan’s decision re- 
versing Judge Jenkins’s decree, and Attor- 
ney General Olney’s letter to the receivers 
of the Reading Railroad, have reiterated 
the right of railroad employés to strike, 
even though they be constructively servants 
of the State when serving on railroads in 
the hands of receivers. The latest deci- 
sions in Massachusetts and Louisiana courts 
have strongly upheld the rights of non- 
union laborers to exemption from ‘‘ union’? 
interference, 

But surpassing all these decisions in its 
import is the new interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce law and 
the new conception of the power of judges 
of equity courts, whereby in the first in- 
stance the federal government has declared 
its right and purpose to use the federal 
army to protect common carriers in their 
right to unimpeded transportation of the 
mail of the people. In the second in- 
stance has asserted the authority of judges 
to issue injunctions of the most drastic, 
Sweeping scope, and punish—without trial 
by jury—all whom they—the judges—ad- 
judge guilty of disobedience or contempt of 
the judicial decrees, These far-reaching, 
radical steps, indicative of the supremacy 
of the federal, as over against State or indi- 
vidual, rights, are the fruitage of what, all 
things considered, may be termed the most 
pregnant event in domestic affairs, viz., the 
suppression of the rebellion of the American 
Railway Union and its allies against local, 
State and federal authorities, which origi- 
nated in the sympathetic assistance given 
by the American Railway Union to the 
strikers in Pullman, Ill., and for five weeks 
practically suspended commerce and travel 
throughout the larger portion of the Inte- 
rior and West. Earlier demonstrations of 
unrest, such as the Coxey army and similar 
crusades, the long contest in the Pennsyl- 
vania coke regions, the coal miners’ strike 
in the South and Interior, and the bitter 
fight between miners and mine owners in 
Colorado, had given warning of the coming 
storm but not indicated its severity. Good 
men and expert students of social phenom- 
ena differ as to the merits of the original 
controversy at Pullman, but there are very 
few who deny that the administration did 
right in dealing promptly and severely with 
the later and more important controversy 
between society and those in rebellion. 
Good men and wise do differ, though, as to 
the wisdom of the choice of weapons, or the 
desirability of having the same weapons 
used again in a similar controversy. 

The same drift toward receiverships of 
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great railroad properties, the same dishon- 
esty in high places that we had to chronicle 
in 1893 must be noted this year, and in addi- 
tion the fact of detection of frauds in the 
manufacture of armor for our vessels of war, 
and the dishonesty of men like Erastus 
Wiman, high in public esteem. The cause 
of civil service reform, on the whole, has 
advanced and must even more rapidly in 
the future, since the growth of the non par- 
tisan spirit is so marked. New York State 
has made all forms of gambling illegal, New 
Jersey has given new evidence of her pro- 
nounced opposition to the same evil and the 
national Senate has indorsed an anti-lottery 
law which, when confirmed by the House, 
will go far toward crippling that greedy 
octopus, 

Supreme, though, among the blessings of 
the year is the growth of municipal patri- 
otism, revealed in the rapid multiplica- 
tion of local—as well as the birth of a 
national—municipal leagues, in the impris- 
onment of ‘*‘ Bat?’ Shea, the murderer of Rob- 
ert Ross, the thorough overthrow of Tam- 
many in New York City and the rejection of 
the political bosses in New York State, who 
have kept in power by pandering to munic- 
ipal corruption. 

Canada, while it has not passed through 
any such depression as we have known, has, 
nevertheless, seen its debt increase, its sug- 
gestions of trade expansion meet with aluke- 
warm reception in Great. Britain, and its 
list of eminent men shortened by the deaths 
of Sir John Thompson and Honore Mercier. 

Nicaragua has been the scene of clash- 
ings between the Mosquito Indians and the 
Nicaraguans, which, by reason of treaty 
complications that enter in, have at times 
caused diplomatic controversy between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Hawaii became a republic on July-4, and 
secured recognition from President Cleve- 
land ultimately. The desire for annexation 
to the United States is still predominant 
there. Brazil has put down a formidable 
rebellion, but in so doing incurred a vast 
debt. The part played by Admiral Benham 
of our navy in protecting our interests in 
Rio Janeiro is the most creditable chapter 
in the navy’s record of the year. Great 
Britain’s clutch upon Venezuela has not 
weakened, ; 

The great event of the year in the British 
Empire has not been the birth of a son to 
the Duke and Duchess of York, nor the 
conflict between the House of Commons 
and House of Lords, nor the retirement of 
Mr. Gladstone from the premiership and 
leadership of the Liberal party, nor the re- 
currence of the bitter fight between Church- 
men and Nonconformists over London’s 
board schools, sigvificant though they allare. 
Itis the stride toward democracy and the po- 
litical freedom of Hodge, which was made 
when on Dec. 7 the small political units of 
England passed out of the control of the 
classes into the hands of the masses, and the 
laborer became the peer politically of the 
rector and squire, 

France has shown stability by passing 
successfully the ordeal of seeing a justly 
admired president foully assassinated and 
his successor chosen with celerity and wis- 
dom, and yet without any of the displays 
of passion and envy so common in the past. 
~The colonial policy of the republic is still 
avaricious, and a large share of continental 
Africa and Madagascar either already. have 
fallen, or soon will fall, under its control. 

' The many overt acts of anarchy, the 
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death of Carnot, the attempted assassina- 
tion of the Italian premier—Crispi—have 
caused France, Spain and Italy to pass re 
strictive laws. Germany in trying to imi- 
tate them has forced Caprivi to retire from 
his place as chancellor, has seen the name of 
the emperor scorned by the Socialist dep- 
uties in the Reichstag, and a disintegration 
of the feeling of imperial unity begin. From 
all of which the Clericals and Socialists 
seem to be most likely to profit, a phenom- 
enon equally evident in the result of the 
first Belgian elections under the new and 
vastly enlarged suffrage. 

Italy has suppressed a revolt of Sicilian 
peasants maddened by their industrial and 
economic bondage. There has been no 
easing of the burdens of taxation and no 
rapprochement with the Vatican, Venality 
in high places has been disclosed, and the 
year closes with king, ministry and people 
facing dangers that are portentous. Leo 
XIII. has succeeded in bringing about 
negotiations with the Eastern churches, and 
has reiterated his sympathy with repub- 
lican institutions and the cause of the 
wage-earner, but by so doing curtailed his 
receipts from the aristocrats among the faith- 
ful. Spain has settled—though very inade- 
quately—its account with the United States 
for the damage done to the missions of the 
A. B. C. F. M. in Ponape, and Cuba has 
forced from Spain a degree of commercial 
and political liberty. In Austria, especially 
in Hungary, long strides toward ecclesi- 
astical freedom have been taken, and 
though Louis Kossuth has died the fire 
of liberty burns and smolders, waiting 
for an Opportune time to break forth. 

In Norway the growth of radical and re- 
publican views has been notable, and friction 
with Sweden stillexists. Russia has passed 
under the sway of Nicholas II, and his newly- 
wedded Hessian wife and all the world 
awaits the first indications of policy which, 
be it liberal or narrow, will affect the future 
of Europe and Asia profoundly, Turkey, 
by permitting or encouraging Kurdish out- 
rages upon Armenian Christians, has re- 
opened the Eastern question, hastened its 
disintegration and stirred the indignation 
of Christendom, 

It isto the remotest Orient, however, that. 
we must turn for the most significant for- 
eign and world changing events. China, the 
ancient, the conservative, the ponderous, 
‘the loose jointed, has been brought low by 
Japan, the old yet new, the progressive, the 
agile, the compact. Science and patriotism 
have triumphed over superstition and ve- 
nality. Training bas won over against num- 
bers. Russia, Great Britain and the United 
States have been made to realize that a new 
nation must be reckoned with in all their 
plans for supremacy on the Pacific and in 
Asia. Korea has been given a chance to pro- 
gress, And Ping Yang, Yaloo, Port Arthur 
and Yamagata are names that probably will 
become as historic as Sedan, Trafalgar, 
Gettysburg and Grant. 

It has been a year when marked advance 
toward aérial navigation has been made; 
when the deadly disease of diphtheria has 
succumbed to the researches and methods of 
modern science; when Antwerp has held the 
annual international exposition, and com- 
merce has profited by Manchester’s con- 
nection with the sea by canal. 

The eminent dead are many in number. 
In addition to those already named there 


must be added Yon Bulow and Rubinstein . 


among musicians; George Inness, the great- 
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est American painter of landscapes; Yon 
Helmholtz and Romanes of the scientists; 
William Dwight Whitney and William Rob- 
ertson Smith, masters in the realm of 
scholarship; David Dudley Field, George 
Ticknor Curtis and Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge of England, of jurists; Robert C. 
Winthrop, William Walter Phelps, N. P. 
Banks and ex-war Governors Blair of 
Michigan and Curtin of Pennsylvania of 
men of affairs; and Henry Morley, Celia 
Thaxter and Constance Fenimore Woolson 
high in rank as authors. 

The religious, ethical and philanthropic 
forces of this country must go on without 
the bodily presence of ex: Presidents Robin- 
son of Brown University and McCosh of 
Princeton, ex-Prof. W.G. T. Shedd of Union 
Theological Seminary, Prof. James Strong 
of Drew Seminary, Edward Bright of the 
Examiner, David Swing of Chicago, George 
W. Childs and E. B. Monroe. 

Literature has four new books that have 
won large circulation, if not permanent 
fame—Kida’s Social Evolution, Drummond’s 
Ascent of Man, Mrs. Ward’s Marcella and 
Du Maurier’s Trilby. And Captain Mahan 
of the United States navy has been rec- 
ognized the world over as the most eminent 
interpreter of the philosophy of naval his- 
tory. 

WHAT SPIRITUAL LESSONS HAVE 
YOU LEARNED DURING 1894? 


Each one of us must reply to this ques- 
tion for himself. God does not teach us 
all the same lessons at the same time. 
Even similar occurrences happening to dif- 
ferent men or women do not produce, and 
probably are not expected to produce, pre- 
cisely the same impressions and results. 
The element of individuality always comes 
in and must be allowed for. An important 
question for each to ask himself is what 
has been the effect of the year upon his 
individuality. . 

Is this personal, self-conscious element 
more clearly outlined, positive, resolute and 
even aggressive in all worthy and Christ- 
like directions? Or is selfishness allowed 
to treat it as a weapon, and intolerance to 
use it as a disguise, and meanness to sneak 
behind it as a shield, as if it were some 
hereditary blemish, a thing to be regretted 
but not a cause for blame? If we have 
learned only to see and know ourselves 
more accurately during the closing year 
than during the year before we have 
learned one of its most vital lessons. 

It is doubtless true, in view of the spetial 
hardships of the twelvemonth, that many 
have had to face anxiety about their re- 
sources, and perhaps actual privation, who 
never had imagined such things possible 
forthem. Has their experience developed 
any new sense of the nearness and love and 
care of the Heavenly Father? Some of 
them, all of them, it is to be hoped, will 
look back henceforth to this year with its 
painful weeks as rich beyond words in the 
sweetest of joys. It has revived mutual 
family love and fanned it into a warmer 
flame, it has recalled some whom prosperity 
had begun to render careless of good influ- 
ences, and has fixed their affections on 
worthy and holy things. It has taught the 
truth that to be good and to have God’s 
friendship is the greatest and best thing, 
and that nothing else is of much conse- . 
quence in comparison. Has it taught you 
such lessons as these? : 

Others need not be enumerated. Each of © 
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us knows what spiritual lessons have been 
pressed home upon our attention and how 
much or how little we have heeded them. 
Whatever answer we are able to make, 
surely we all are looking forward to learn- 
ing more and better spiritual lessons in 
1895. 


— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


The meeting of the Municipal League 
of Boston last week was notable for the 
speeches of Charles Francis Adams, Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison, Moorfield Storey and 
W. D McCrackan, each of them prescribing 
‘*proportional representation”? as the next 
great reform in our electoral methods, and 
a sure and effective agent in hastening in 
the new era of municipal good government 
which is dawning. When it is remembered 
that Mr. Joseph Choate labored to induce 
the New York Constitutional Convention to 
permit this plan to be operative in the Em- 
pire State, and that he almost succeeded in 
winning the necessary votes, it must be evi- 
dent that the theory is one which every in- 
telligent citizen should investigate and about 
which at least he should come to have an 
intelligent opinion. There is much to be 
said in opposition, much for it. When we 
survey the result of the ‘‘ ward system”’ and 
the utter exclusion of influential minorities 
that now prevails, we incline to favor a test, 
at least, of any scheme which promises 
well for the better. On the other hand, it 
would be a decided innovation if the re- 
sult of the adoption of the system led to 


the accentuation of class, religious and eco- . 


nomic differentiations. Turning again to 
the consideration of the league as such, it 
is gratifying to see it doing this educational 
work, and all the while patiently, quietly 
preparing through its able committees for 
the struggle of this winter at the State 
House and of next year at the poils. 


New Hampshire must be credited with 
having given to the statuary hall of the 
national Capitol two statues of more than 
usual artistic excellence, and their presenta- 
tion to and formal acceptance by Congress 
has given an opportunity for it to be proved 
that we still have public men who can de- 
liver eulogies that are discriminating as 
well as superior from the standpoint of 
rhetoric and eloquence. John Stark and 
Daniel Webster are sons that any State 
might well glory in, and Webster was a 
mortal whom ‘‘no man ever looked upon 
and forgot,”’ as Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setts said in his eulogy, a speech, by the 
way, that, of its kind, is the peer of any in 
our annals, At this time, when the con- 
scientiousness of the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans is receiving its just praise on 
every side, it is interesting to see how 
Senator Hoar treats Webster’s ‘7th of 
. March speech. 

Until the 7th of March, 1850, he was the 
oracle of New England. His. portrait was 
upon the farmer’s walls. He seemed to 
‘dwell at every fireside, not so much a guest 
as at home, in’an almost bodily presence, min- 
gling with every discussion where the power, 
the glory or the authority of the country was 
in question. . . . Butin 1850, for the first time, 
he encountered quite another antagonist. He 
put himself in opposition to the conscience of 
the North. The voice of law, as he inter- 
preted it, and the voice of God, speaking to 
the individual soul, for the first time in our 
natural history, seemed to bein conflict... . 
Notbing could have resisted the dominion of 
Danie] Webster over New England until he 
provoked an encounter with the inexorable 
conscience of the Puritan. The shock of 
amazement, of consternation and of grief 


which went through the North bas had no 
parallel save that which attended the assas- 
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sination of Lincoln. ... He met this €xpos- 
tulation with arrogance and contempt. It 
was, perhaps, not unnatural. He was grow- 
ing old. He had been fed on adulation. He 
had found no antagonists fit to cope with him, 
He eee dared to cope with him. He had 
ailed 


Only when he tried 
The adamant of the righteous side. 


And yet, withal, Senator Hoar doubtless is 
right when he says: 


Of all the men who have rendered great 
services to America and to the cause of con- 
Stitutional liberty, there are but two or three 
names worthy to be placed by the side of his, 
Of all the lovers of his country, no man ever 
loved her with a greater love. In all the at- 
tributes of a mighty and splendid manhood, 
he never had a superior on earth. Master of 
English speech, master of the loftiest emo- 
tions that stirred the hearts of his country- 
men, comprehending better than any, other 
man, save Marshall, the principles of her Con- 
stitution, he is the one foremost figure in our 
history between the day when Washington 
died and the day when Lincoln took the oath 
of office. 


The introduction of bills taking the con- 
sular service of the United States and the 
appointing of fourth-class postmasters out 
of the hands of the spoilsmen and basing 
their appointment upon rational, civil serv- 
ice reform principles is one of the events of 
the week in Washington. If Congress will 
pass these and give us an anti-lottery Jaw 
and an efficient method of arbitrating differ- 
ences of opinion between the employés of 
semi-public corporations and their owners 
and managers, it will be forgiven if it does 
not solve a great financial problem, which 
is so clearly beyond its caliber. 


The spectacle of a Christian church with 
an annual income of $600,000 derived from 
the rents of a vast estate is one that is un- 
usual in this country. Trinity Church, 
New York City, just now is being pilloried 
by citizens and press because the inspec- 
tors of the commission investigating tene- 
ment house conditions and the sub-officials 
of the city Board of Health have conclu- 
sively proved that many of Trinity’s tene- 
ments are in a sanitary state condemned by 
society as indecent and illegal. Moreover, 
officials sworn to enforce the law assert that 
part of the revenue of the corporation is 
being used to fight in the courts the enforce- 
ment of the latest and best legislation af- 
fecting sanitation in the tenement house 
districts. Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of 
the Trinity parish,in the current Church- 
man, asks for a suspension of public judg- 
ment, which is a perfectly proper request. 
But his letter reveals no spirit of contrition 
for conditions that are beyond dispute as 
facts, and too much censoriousness of 
‘“self-constituted critics and judges.’ It 
so happens that some of the charges are 
made by responsible men who are disposed 
to get at all the facts, injure whom they 
may. To do otherwise would subject them 
to the charge of disloyalty to the public. 
It must be evident to the men in authority 
at Trinity that the very worst attitude they 
can assume is that of contempt or censori- 
ousness. They, of all men, should court 
the fullest, most prompt turning on of the 
light. Christianity suffers doubly when in 
such a case it is felt that indifference sup- 
plements ignorance. Moreover, the episode 
suggests the dangers as well as the advan- 
tages of endowment. Many of our city 
churches are feeling the need of endow- 
ment. But once given your fund, how is 
the interest to be secured? By deriving 
revenue from business transactions that 
cannot stand investigation in the light of 
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Christ’s ethics? Not necessarily, of course, 
but very easily. 


Police Commissioners Sheehan and Mar- i 
tin, Inspectors Williams and McAvoy and 
Captains Price and Martens of the New York 
Police Department have been touched by 
the probe of the Lexow committee during 
the past week. Captain Schmittberger’s 
voluntary confession has brought forth the 
most far-reaching, informing exposé of the 
methods of and channels for New York’s 
official venality that the public has yet had. 
It knows now why officers who enforce the 
Sunday closing law are transferred to pre- 
cincts where they can do no harm—viz., 
because Commissioner Martin wished to 
protect the saloons which paid tribute to 
him and his party. It knows now that 
Captain Schmittberger had to send an offi- 
cer to apologize to the keeper of a dis- 
orderly house—which he had closed—be- 
cause the mistress of it was a friend of 
Commissioner Martin. It knows that Com- 
missioner Sheehan sent letters to Captain 
Schmittberger introducing men whom he 
desired the captain to protect in their réle 
of gamblers within his precinct. It knows 
that Inspectors Williams, McAvoy and 
Captains Price and Martens have all re- 
ceived through Schmittberger their profits 
from poolrooms, houses of prostitution, 
policy shops and the like. And, knowing 
all, the public continues to have faith in 
and backs up Dr, Parkhurst, Mr. Goff and 
the Lexow committee despite the mistakes 
they make, which are inevitable, they being 
fallible. 


The letter which Mr. Gladstone sent to 
the meeting held in London in the interests 
of the Armenians of Turkey was outspoken 
in its denunciation of the oppressor and 
sympathy for the oppressed. His words, 
those of Prof. James Bryce and the resolu- 
tions passed with such a display of feeling 
have spurred on the ministry somewhat, 
and the investigation promises to be thor- 
ough. Our Department of State bas been 
waited upon by a delegation from the 
Evangelical Alliance, presentinfg the peti- 
tion of that influential body, which sug- 
gests such aspects of the situation as the 
following: 

The hatred which has been given such 
shocking expression is partly social, partly 
political, but chiefly religious. If, therefore, 
1b comes to be understood that the massacre 
of Christians is not only condoned but re- 
warded, what assurance can we have of the 
safety of American Christians in Turkey? 
There are several hundred missionaries who 
are American citizens in the Ottoman Empire 
and upward of $2,000,000 of American money 
therein invested in schools and colleges. The 
government, of course, recognizes its obliga- 
tions to protect these Americans and their 
interests. In view of the gravity of the situ- 
ation which has been pointed out, will the 
government be able adequately to discharge 
these obligations if it suffers itself to appear 
indifferent to the massacre of Armenian Chris- 
tians ? 
and urges the department to permit an 
American to be a fully empowered member 
of the investigating commission, claiming 
that to do this ‘‘ would no more contravene 
the American doctrine of non intervention 
than for the President to accept an invita- 
tion to arbitrate between two foreign 
powers. The petition also asks for ‘in- 
creased consular representation”? in Tur- 
key, in order that under ordinary condi- 
tions the necessary protection to American 
citizens may be given. 


It is scarcely probable that President 
Cleveland and Secretary Gresham will deem 
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it best to intimate to Turkey that we will 
now reaccept the invitation which we at 
first accepted and then declined. Indeed, 
the pressing question now is, whether our 
consul at Sivas, Milo A. Jewett, who has been 
ordered to accompany but not form a part 
of the commission, will be permitted to do 
so by Turkey. Minister Terrell has been 
endeavoring to induce the Porte to with- 
draw its opposition to his participating in 
that independent, irresponsible way. Sup- 
posing it persists. Will our State Depart- 
ment order him to proceed, and back him 
up? If the stories of certain Armenians 
who have been naturalized in this country 
and then returned to Turkey on errands of 
business or otherwise are to be believed, 
they do not get much support from our 
minister in Constantinople, when they are 
arrested and their passports dishonored, 
but the Department of State asserts that 
Mr. Terrell is loyal to instructions received 
from Washington, and does all that he can 
under the peculiar circumstances that pre- 
vail. We hope so. 


China at last seems to have realized that 
it is beaten, that it cannot gain aught by 
further evasion, that any help from foreign 
powers which it may have hoped for will 
not be forthcoming. Hence it has dele- 
gated a fully accredited messenger, dis- 
patched him to Tokio, and ere long the 
suppliant for peace and Japan’s terms will 
be kneeling at the gates of the Mikado’s 
Department of State. Japan meanwhile 
continues to win victories in Manchuria, 
and draw the snare tighter around Peking. 
We discredit the most extreme tales of the 
cruelty of the Japanese troops who cap- 
tured Port Arthur. That some violence 
was done by them, and that some of the 
hangers on of the army retaliated upon the 
Chinese ‘tin kind,’? we have no doubt. 
But the indescribable, revolting, hellish 
treatment of the wounded, killed and cap- 
tured Japanese by the Chinese troops ever 
since the war began has tested the Japa- 
nese army as we would not care to see our 
own army tested. The kindness of the 
Japanese to the Chinese prisoners captured 
at Ping Yang, the services of Japanese Red 
Cross surgeons and nurses to the wounded 
Chinese, the considerate treatment given to 
the Chinese populations through which the 
Japanese armies have marched, have not 
had the slightest effect upon the Chinese 
troops. They continue to mutilate, torture 
and degrade the bodies of their victims 
with an ingenuity and degree of atrocity 
that no Apache Indian ever thought of. 


IN BRIEF. 
You will not begrudge the time spent in 
reading our editorial review of the important 
events and movements of the year. 


The poem by Susan Coolidge, written espe- 
cially for our cover page this week, will bring 
cheer to many hearts as one year glides into 
another. 


And now the descendants of the Pilgrim 
mothers are meeting on Dec. 21, and feasting 
and toasting their forbears without any gentle- 
men around to speak orto listen. ’Tis well, but 
are we going to have a Foremothers’ Day as 
well as a Forefathers’? 


The discussion concerning the ordination 
of Mr. John Wriston of Revere has been ended 
by a council which ordained him last week. 
The council was called by the church which 
had before employed him as a licentiate and 
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had voted to instruct him to perform the 
duties of a pastor. 


Christmas gifts associated with sacred 
things are often longest and most gratefully 
remembered. One of these was given last 
week by a deacon to his pastor. It was a 
little communion set which the pastor could 
carry with him to the very old and sick who 
might desire to receive the communion. The 
gift was in memory of a deceased son. 


The imagination of Dr. Keeley, spurred on 
by his study of alcoholism, has enabled him 
to conceive that ‘ Poison was the serpent of 
Eden—the bone of the tempter’s fang was a 
literal chemical poigon.”? This is certainly a 
novel way of interpreting the first chapter of 
Genesis, and one of which not even the high- 
est of higher critics in their wildest vaga- 
ries ever thought. 


There is something in the reply of a minister 
who was asked why he stayed on in an un- 
congenial field when he might easily have 
found an opportunity for change. ‘I wish to 
raise the average duration of the pastorate,” 
he replied. It is not to be gainsaid that 
many ministers spend their energy in seeking 
a better place, and that many pastorates are 
too short for the good of either church or 
minister. 


Dr. Burrell forged a number of epigram- 
matic sentences in the course of bis brilliant 
address at the Boston Congregational Club. 
Speaking of Dutch thriftiness, he said that 
frugality is popularly regarded as “ the mean- 
est of all the virtues, the drudge and Cinder- 
ella of the graces.’?’ The American people 
would be better off collectively and indiyidu- 
ally if this Cinderella received the recognition 
which is her due. 


The camera and the stereopticon are a 
mighty team. The League for the Enforce- 
ment of Law in Brooklyn, N. Y., has its 
agents photograph the scenes which they 
witness on Sundays in the saloons and evil 
resorts, and then at the mass meetings held 
throughout the city to create sentiment in 
favor of law and order these undeniable 
proofs of crime, collusion of the police, etc., 
are made visible in all their enormity by the 
stereopticon. 


Tt is significant that the undergraduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, England, 
in their debating unions, discussed the re- 
cent crusade against the London music hall 
abuses, and voted by large majorities to in- 
dorse the action of the London County Coun- 
cil. And the leader of the ‘‘ Prudes ”’ in the 
Cambridge Union debate was an American, 
by name Chanler, whose speech made a 
profound impression, recalling—so say the 
English journals—the eloquence and ability 
of J. K. Stephen. 


The Pacific Theological Seminary has issued 
in a neat pamphlet the addresses made at its 
quarter-centennial last October with a picture 
of the building desired in order fully to carry 


out the ideas of the president, Dr. A. K. Mc- | 


Lean, and hisassociates. Under the picture is 
the title, A Twentieth Century Dream. It may 
be only a dream, but the twentieth century 
approaches fast, and many of the dreams of a 
decade since on the Pacific coast have already 
been more than realized. May it prove to be 
so in this case. The first number has ap- 
peared of a little monthly paper giving news 
of the seminary. 


One of the most eminent bankers of New 
York City, addressing the Rochester, N. Y., 
Clearing House Association a few days since, 
said: ‘‘ Here is the truth in a nutshell. If we 
are to have a return to sound business pros- 
perity in the near future we must commence 
by striking at the very root of our present 
evil, viz., the seeming lack at the present time 
of a clear conception of right and wrong in 
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the management of corporate and commercial 
enterprises.”’ This corroborates a view which 
we have endeavored to set forth at intervals 
during the past two years. 


Boston is to have the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing General Booth on the nineteenth of 
next February, when a reception will be given 
him in Music Hall to be followed by one of 
his popular lectures. We are sure the capacity 
of this great edifice will be inadequate to 
accommodate those desiring to set eyes upon 
the remarkable man who originated and de- 
veloped so tremendous a force for righteous- 
ness as the Salvation Army. Just now 
General Booth is addressing great audiences 
in various. Western cities, and, like other 
travelers from abroad, is evidently reserving 
Boston for the later weeks of his visit. 


The answer of a Massachusetts pastor to the 
address of the chief official of his city on 
What a Business Man Has to Say to Ministers 
is pertinent. The minister’s dehts and those 
of the church are not unlike the business — 
man’s in that they must be met with money. 
He adds: ‘‘Let men of affairs in the churches 
find out what the trustees and treasurer are 
doing.” Is it a wonder that the finances of 
certain churches are so often in an unsatisfac- 
tory shape? Large amounts due the churches 
could easily have been secured when they 
were small had they not been continu- 
ally neglected by indifferent treasurers. The 
church should see that its business affairs are 
skillfully managed as well as that the true 
gospel is proclaimed from its pulpit. 


We have received recently several pitiful 
appeals for relief from destitute communities 
in the West, especially in Western Nebraska 
and Northwestern Kansas. Consulting Home 
Missionary Superintendent Bross of Ne- 
braska, we have been assured that the suffer- 
ing from cold and hunger is not overstated, 
while the fact that the daily papers are ex- 
ploiting the sad situation confirms the reports. 
Fuel, food and clothing are imperatively 
needed in the order named. Those who can 
help to relieve the distress should communi- 
cate with Rev. M. E. Eversz, 151 Washington 
Street, Chicago, or Rev, L. P. Ludden, Lin- 
coln, Neb., chairman of the State Relief Com- 
mittee. Money is necessary to provide fuel, 
but articles of food and clothing are very ac- 
ceptable. Free transportation of supplies can 
be secured, 


The newspapers one day recently devoted a 
corner to the story of the heroism of a mining 
engineer in Pennsylvania. He was in charge 
of the hoisting engine at the mouth of the 
mine when he discovered that the engine 
house was on fire. After vainly trying to 
put out the flames he telephoned to the men 
in the mine and stood by the engine until the © 
blazing timbers of the roof fell about him and 
until, in three trips of the car, every man had 
been safely brought up from the mine, This 
kind of faithfulness is eminently manly and 
Christian. Every one who read ‘the story 
will be glad to know that the hero of it es- 
caped with a fainting fit and a few burns and 
bruises. But what a queer perspective of 
human life itis which gives a corner to a deed 
of this sort and column on column to murder 
and suicide and brutal crime! 


Says the Hebrew Standard: ‘‘We have an 
utter contempt for the young jackasses of 
both sexes who are trying to give an English 
euphony to their names—nothing but the leg- 
islature or the courts can do this—but then 
there is the map of Judaism on the counte- 
nances of many which would be a living pro- 
test against such a change.’ Surely the lot 
of a Hebrew is a trying one! If he attempts 
to Americanize himself, the Jews make fun of 
him. If he remains as Jewish as possible, 
the Gentiles make him their sport. His best 
plan must be to follow the advice of one of 
the most famous and influential men of his 
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own nation, who advised him to “prove all 
things” and to ‘hold fast that which was 
good,” without heeding ridicule from the one 
side or the other. 


There was a time not many years ago when 
parts of Italy and Sicily were unsafe for tour- 
ists, because of the brigands who made a prey 
of travelers. Some of our readers may have 
had the experience there, or in Greece or 
Turkey, of journeying under the escort of 
soldiers or seeing the road they followed 
patrolled by mounted troops. Certainly all 
patriotic Americans then believed that such 
a condition of affairs stood for a low type of 
When Italy 
grows civilized, brigandage will cease,” is a 
statement which would then have been ac- 
cepted as axiomatic. We hope, therefore, 
that the Italians will think charitably of us 
as they read of the insecurity of travel in 
Texas and the Indian Territory, and will 
have the courage to believe that, as we grow 
in civilization, we shall be able to make 
travel safe. 4 


The men and women in Boston who in the 
past have grown wealthy pandering to the lust 
of the men of New England, who resort to 
Boston for their revels as animals, do not like 
it because the Board of Police Commissioners, 
the Municipal League and the reformers of 
the city have curtailed their traffic. They 
have organized, and plan to approach the next 
Genera! Court with arguments—financial and 
otherwise—which they hope will induce it 
to legislate so that the houses of ill fame may 
be licensed. Fortunately, news of this pro- 
posed move has become public, and men and 
women identified with reformatory institu- 
tions that deal especially with the victims of 
the social evil have organized to defeat the 
malign purpose of the traffickers in human 
souls. They held a meeting inthe Park Street 
Church, last week, that was timely, vigorous 
and must have had its effect, since it was re- 
ported generously in the daily papers. We 
have to» much faith in the General Court to 
believe that it would even consider such a 
proposition, but we know that it will not, 
dare not, pass such a law. However, fore- 
warned is forearmed. 


<a 


STAFF JOORRESPONDENGE, 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Our Public Schools, 

The Committee of Seventy, in its list 
of needed reforms, has included our city 
school system, now becoming superannu- 
ated in spots, and has prepared a bill to be 
laid before the Legislature early in the 
coming session. Its prominent feature is 
the doing away with the present board of 
school commissioners, almost sure to be 
made up of politicians for revenue only, 
and transferring all their powers to the 
board of education, which shall organize 
two departments, each with a competent 
superintendent. If in this way, or any 


' other, the public schools can be kept “out 


of politics’””—a change which many inter- 
ested parasites will work hard to prevent— 
the greatest possible obstacle to the im- 
provement of our school system will be 
removed. _ Women interested in the schools 
are trying to secure the appointment of six 
of their sex upon the board. 

Now that ‘‘athletics’? have come to be 
among the chief elements of our college 
educational system, those who feel the im- 
portance of keeping up with the procession 
are moving to secure the earliest possible 
start. They have prepared the way by 
securing a vote of the board of education 
for the appointment by the ward school 
trustees of acorps of physicians, who twice 
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a year, without pay, shall take the meas- 
urements of pupils who desire it, boys 
and girls (using for that purpose the Sar- 
gent system of measurement), and shall 
explain their defects to physically imperfect 
scholars. The teachers are to keep a record 
of the physicians’ measurements and com- 
ments, with reference to wise courses of 
physical training, upon which a beginning 
has been already made in a few schools. 

By another vote the board petitions the 
Legislature to make the third Saturday in 
every June a legal holiday, to be called 
Public Schools Day, on which day it is pro- 
posed to have a public parade of the schools 
along the principal city streets, 

The Congregational Club. 

The Puritan and the Pilgrim drew a large 
audience to the December meeting. Dr. 
Bacon’s hymn, ‘‘O God, beneath Thy 
guiding hand,’’ Mrs. Hemans’s ‘“‘ Breaking 
waves’’ and America were sung with Fore- 
fathers’ Day spirit. Dr. John Hall, beliey- 
ing that the club knew more about their 
Pilgrim ancestors than he could tell them, 
paid a worthy tribute to the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, who came over at about the 
same time. To them he gave credit for 
the first voice for colonial independence, 
in the paper known as ‘‘the Mecklenburg 
declaration.’’ Like our fathers they came 
hither to escape persecution and to diffuse 
Christian truth. They were evangelical, 
loyal, self-sacrificing, warmly devoted to 
popular education, and were ancestors to 
be proud of and held in honorable remem- 
brance. 

Dr. Charles M. Lamson of Hartford spoke 
warmly and tenderly for the Pilgrims—the 
beginning and the life of our institutions, 
more independent and positive than the 
Puritans, who perhaps were more intel- 
lectual. Standing on Plymouth Rock, and 
sighting through the present, he would see 
where we are going to enter the twentieth 
century. Knowing that Boston was to pos- 
sess the intellectual world, the question be- 
tween the Pilgrim and the Puritan was, 
Who should possess Boston? He said the 
Pilgrim life represented three pairs of op- 
posites—tolerance and conservatism, indi- 
viduality and socialism, destruction and 
construction. No word in all socialistic 
literature can compare with the Congrega- 
tional church’s covenant ‘‘to watch over 
one another in love.” Instead of ‘every 
man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost,”” our motto is, and should be, 
Every man for himself, everybody for the 
hindmost and Christ above all. While not 
‘“‘the church in America,” the Congrega- 
tional is the church that has inherited the 
American idea—the only one that can sing 
America with true consistency and historic 
enthusiasm. 

The Armenian Massacres. 

A significant meeting, and one that ought 
to be influential, was held in Chickering 
Hall on Tuesday evening to protest against 
the Turkish massacres of the Armenians, 
and to see whether anything can be done 
to prevent such brutal assassinations here- 
after. There was no lack of righteous 
indignation in speakers or hearers. After 
stirring addresses by Gen. Wager Swayne 
(chairman), Dr. William Hayes Ward, Rev. 
Edwin M. Bliss and others, Dr. John Hall 
offered a series of resolutions. First recit- 
ing the horrible atrocities practiced upon 
an innocent and unotfending people with 
the knowledge and consent of the Turkish 
government, despite its solemn compact 
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in the Berlin treaty of 1878 to protect the 
Armenians in their lives and property—and 
those under superintendence of the powers ° 
Signing the treaty—the resolutions called 
upon those powers to insist on the pro- 
visions of its 61st article, and specially 
upon England to fulfill her further obliga- 
tions under the terms of the Cyprus con- 
vention. A delegation of gentlemen has 
gone to Washington with the document. 


The New Loan System. 

Every month brings fresh proof of the 
blended wisdom and benevolence in the 
plan and working of the Provident Loan 
Society, and it is pleasant to know that 
Similar enterprises are’ likely soon to be 
started by intelligent friends of the poor in 
other cities. What a boon to thousands 
on thousands all over the land it will be 
when they can bridge over weeks and 
months of lack of employment, from sick- 
ness or other causes, by borrowing at legal 
interest, as a matter of business, and to an 
amount bearing some relation to the prop- 
erty mortgaged, instead of paying three per 
cent. a month, as hopeless paupers, to 
swindlers plotting to get from the helpless 
borrowers something for nothing. The 
cruelty of the ordinary pawn-broker is not 
often equaled this side of Turkey or Siberia, 
The wrath of this class of robbers of the 
poor is roused to fever heat against the 
new system, which is slowly but surely 
leaving them to deal only—as many of them 
now deal mostly—with thieves and burglars. 

The “Provident’’ has already loaned on 
about 12,300 pledges nearly $200,000 in 
sums ranging from one dollar to one hun- 
dred. Nothing but the want of sufficient 
capital prevents an indefinite extension of 
its work and an incalculable increase of 
help to the deserving poor. As it is, the 
society has been obliged to secure additional 
room for its business. 


From Bad to Worse. 

Itis hard work, trying to the olfactories 
and a tax on the temper of good natured 
folks to keep along with the loads of filth 
and rascality daily brought up from the 
depths by the Lexow dredging committee. 
Two police captains have already ‘con- 
fessed,”’ after first lying awfully, and an- 
other is unloading. A steadily increasing 
number are under indictment, and each 
day’s work carries the search up a peg or 
two tiil it has come fearfully near to the 
big boss robber’s throne, 

Meanwhile, the voluntary subscriptions 
to the Parkhurst testimonial have reached 
about $9,000. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
The Currency Question at the Front. 

The absorbing question before Congress 
this month, and the one which bids fair to 
overshadow all others during the entire ses- 
sion, is the question of currency reform, — 
which the administration has so suddenly 
brought to the front. It is clear, to begin 
with, that hardly any of the congressmen 
really understand the subject, notwithstand- 
ing their professions to the contrary, and, in 
the second place, that there is a great and 
irreconcilable variety of opinions in regard 
to the matter. Indeed, it could hardly be 
otherwise. Accordingly, for these reasons, 
and also because the Senate has no cloture 
rule, the expectation of the best judges 
here is that no new currency measure will 
be perfected this winter, 

’ The manner in which the administration 
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and its representatives in the lower house 
have conducted the matter is considered ex- 
traordinary by financial experts here with- 
out distinction of party. The President’s 
references to the subject in his message 
were favorably received by the conservative 
and substantial element in Congress and a 
sentiment in favor of entering upon some 
line of currency reform was at once created. 
But every one knows that there could be no 
_question of more vital importance, more 
delicate, intricate, complicated relations 
with the body politic, or requiring more 
caution in its treatment, than this. And 
yet the Carlisle bill was prepared so 
hastily that it was, and is, full of verbal 
inaccuracies and absurdities, and in their 
hurry to gain time Mr. Springer and 
his Democratic associates on the banking 
committee reported the bill after only two 
or three days’ consideration, and actually 
prevailed upon the committee on rules to 
make an order forcing a vote on it before 
the holiday recess! This order was subse- 
quently rescinded, as the leaders soon saw 
that ifit were promulgated it would cause 
a revolt amounting to the certain defeat of 
the measure. 


The Contending Factors. 

Without any understanding as to the date 
of its termination, therefore, the debate be- 
gan in the lower house, and it soon became 
apparent that the opposition was strong. 
Nearly all the Republicans, all the silver 
men and populists, and many of the Eastern 
Democrats are against the bill, although 
there is doubtless a large majority in favor 
of currency reform in the abstract. The 
situation is about like this: the adminis- 
tration and the administration leaders are 
anxious to pass some important measure 
of this sort soon, in order to recover party 
prestige that has been recently lost; the 
partisan Republicans are determined to pre- 
vent any and all such attempts; good finan- 
ciers of both parties disapprove of several 
features of the bill; the silver men want the 
bill to be changed so as to do more for sil- 
ver; the Populists do not want to help the 
banks in any way; and the anti-administra- 
tion Democrats are sulking in their tents or 
in open warfare against the measure. Then 
there are several members who have plans 
of their own which they wish to substitute 
for the government plan, and Mr. Bland has 
already moved an amendment providing for 
the free coinage of silver. No wonder 
Secretary Carlisle and Mr. Springer should 
have grown nervous during the last day or 
two and recast the bill. The difficulty of 
uniting a majority in Congress upon a radi- 
cal reform of this nature within the narrow 
limits of a short session is apparent; and 
yet there is a strong undercurrent of senti- 
ment in support of some remedial legisla- 
tion, for the prevalent uneasiness in relation 
to the national finances is great, especially 
in view of the total failure of the recent 
bond issue to keep the gold reserve intact. 
The Nicaragua Canal Enterprise. 

Next in interest among the congressional 
topics of the month has been a group of 
subjects touching foreign affairs. The de- 
bate in the Senate on the Nicaraguan canal 
has been both interesting and enlighten- 
- ing. Four or five of the speeches were of 
uncommon ability, notably Senator Tur- 
pie’s speech in opposition. It is quite 
possible that some senators may be actuated 
for or against the proposition by motives of 
a personal or partisan character, but the 
debate thus far has proved gratifying to 
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the public on account of its high patriotic 
plane. Senator Turpie’s attack was vehe- 
mently severe, but he appeared to be sin- 
cerely desirous of rescuing the country 
from impending disaster, and if even half 
of his statements and deductions were 
warranted by facts the Nicaraguan enter- 
prise would not have a leg left to stand on, 
and the country, of course, ought to know 
it. Senator Morgan and many others just 
as patriotic and intelligent as Senator 
Turpie, however, disagree with him totally, 
and heartily commend the proposed invest- 
ment on practical as well as on sentimental 
grounds. It is difficult to foretell the out- 
come in this case. Probably a majority 
would vote affirmatively, but the chances 
are that no decisive action will be taken by 
this Congress. 

The Armenian atrocities have not been 
allowed to slumber. Pointed references to 
them have been made in the Senate, and 
Secretary Gresham has been forcibly re- 
minded of his duty in the premises by a 
delegation of the Evangelical Alliance, with 
the result that the administration has re- 
ceived a wholesome quickening impulse and 
has communicated the same to our repre- 
sentatives in Turkey, whereby it may be 
hoped that American missionary interests 
in that country may be henceforth in some- 
what less jeopardy than of late. 

Friction with European Powers. 

The unsatisfactory condition of our com: 
mercial relations with Germany and Cuba 
continues, and thus far no ‘*‘ way out”’ has 
been disclosed. Both Germany and Spain 
seem to have the whip hand. Germany in- 
sists that the discrimination against her 
beet sugar in our new tariff is both un- 
friendly and unlawful, and that she is jus- 
tified in resenting it to whatever lengths she 
pleases. Meanwhile, the representatives of 
powerful Western interests are clamorously 
besieging the White House and Treasury 
with declarations that unless our govern- 
ment recedes from its discrimination against 
Germany, a cattle trade amounting to $75,- 
000,000 yearly with that country will be 
lost. But the Senate has already refused 
to pass the bill looking to that end, and 
there is no probability that any such bill 
can succeed in this session; so the cattle 
trade will have to take the consequences, 
So far as the recent loss of trade with Cuba 
is concerned, Spain’s position appears to 
be impregnable. ‘‘You have abrogated 
your reciprocity treaty with us,” she says 
to the United States, ‘‘and we therefore 
cancel your special privileges. If that hurts 
your trade we cannot help it, and it is your 
own fault.” 

Here and There. 

Other foreign matters that are receiving 
attention are Admiral Walker’s report, 
showing the inefficiency of our Hawaiian 
policy, which has served to revive and in- 
tensify the general mortification regard- 
ing that subject; the reabsorption of the 
Mosquito reserve by Nicaragua, which, it 
is believed, will dispel all apprehensions 
of an immediate extension of British con- 
trol in that part of the isthmus; and the 
new Japanese treaty, which has-been trans- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification and 
by which the United States formally recog- 
nizes Japan as a first-class power. 

The House has made good progress with 
the appropriation bills, having already 
passed four or five of them, and has passed, 
besides, the railway pooling bill. This 
measure has a fair chance of success in 
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the Senate, and it is about the only mis- 
cellaneous measure that has, 
Dec. 22. OM ssw: 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Judge Woods’s Decision. 

The feeling in Chicago seems to be that 
the decision that Mr. Debs and his associ- 
ates were guilty last summer of contempt 
of court is a just one, and is fully war- 
ranted by the facts. Of course men like 
Governor Altgeld are ready to denounce 
the judge, although they can give no good 
reason why such a decision should not be 
rendered. Nor is it thought that the sen- 
tence to imprisonment in the county jail 
for six months on the part of the principal 
criminal, and of three for the others, is too 
severe. The judge willingly granted the 
defense ten days in which to prepare a plea 
for an appeal, but even Mr. Debs thinks it 
would be better to serve the sentence than 
to attempt to set it aside, with so many 
probabilities in favor of its being sustained 
at last. There are several other indict- 
ments against Mr. Debs awaiting trial. 
The cells in the Cook County jail have been. 
prepared for their occupants, and furnished 
with books for reading and study. 

Lack of Employment. 

Thus far this winter we have heard very 
little about suffering from hunger or cold. 
The weather has been favorable, Although 
some men have been unable to get work 
the majority of willing ones have found 
employment. There are, however, some at 
Pullman who have not been so fortunate 
as to find places where they are wanted, 
and hence have issued an appeal to the 
governor and Legislature asking that work 
be furnished them. 

Election Frauds. 

We have this week been treated to a gen- 
uine sensation. Now that Judge Scales 
has been succeeded by Judge Carter it has 
been thought possible that the facts con- 
cerning the November election of a year 
ago might be ascertained. Mr, Swift has 
claimed that by the returns he had about a 
thousand majority, and that he should be 
in the mayor’s chair rather than Mr. Hop- 
kins. Mr. Hopkins and his friends have 
done all they could to prevent a recounting 
of the ballots, and on the last day of his 
term Judge Scales threw the case out of 
court. But Judge Carter has given it stand- 
ing again, and upon the order to produce 
the ballots it was discovered that of the 819 
boxes which had been stored away for 
safety in the vault, some 400 have been 
tampered with and that the tally sheets 
are altogether wanting! Strange to say, the 
boxes which have been cut so that ballots 
could be removed and others put in their 
place are boxes from Républican wards. 
It is thought that a part of the plan was to 
have these Republican votes set aside as 
worthless, sq that the Democratic majority 
for Mr. Hopkins might. be unassailable. 
The end is not yet. Itis very strange that 
no one has any knowledge how this crime 
against the right of suffrage occurred, 
especially as it is certain that somebody 
must have planned for it and made it as 
nearly successful as it could be and fail. 
The investigation into this matter will be 
thorough, and by the time this letter is 
printed it is hoped the guilty parties will 
have been discovered, principals as well as 
agents. 

Indictments for Fraud. é 

The grand jury has found eight already 
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and further evidence is to be examined. 
If one can judge from reports, there can 
be no doubt that some of the men now in 
the power of the court will be made to 
suffer as severe a penalty as the law can 
inflict for preventing men from voting 
and for using violence at the polls. It is 
in the line of these investigations that a 
committee from the common council has 
been named to consider the charges brought 
against some of the police on the last elec- 
tion day, and that $3,000 has been asked for 
to meet the expenses of the investigation. 
It is doubtful if the council will vote the 
money, but there will be no difficulty in 
raising it outside. In the present state 
of public opinion there will be no let up 
in the effort to render future ballots safe 
and the protection of the voter’s rights 
certain and complete. The Civic Federa- 
tion is interested in these investigations, 
and will, if necessary, obtain the money 
needed to carry them on. 


Elevated Roads. 

Those who are acquainted with Chicago 
are aware that our facilities for down-town 
travel are far from satisfactory. It is now 
said that an agreement has been reached 
by which four elevated roads, coming from 
different quarters of the city, will use the 
Same loop, and thus take their patrons 
into the very heart of the city. This will 
be a blessing unspeakably great, for, ex- 
cellent as our cable system is, it is wholly 
inadequate to the demands made upon 
it. The Metropolitan Elevated, with its 
branches extending far out into the north- 
western portion of the city, will be ready 
to carry passengers in a few weeks, ard it 
is understood that work on the North 
Side Elevated will not long be delayed. 


Seminary Examinations. 

The midwinter examinations have just 
ended. The young men acquitted them- 
selves well. If there were fewer brilliant 
recitations than usual, there were more 
which indicated a thorough understanding 
of the subject, as the result of accurate 
and patient instruction on the part of the 
professors. Some of the examinations were 
in writing. The prize division in Hebrew, 
under Professor Curtiss, has read more 
than any preceding class. All friends of 
the seminary are anticipating with great 
pleasure the return of Professor Boardman 
to his old chair of systematic theology. 


Vacancies Created by Death. 

The South Church has been afflicted to an 
unusual degree this year in the loss of mem- 
bers by death. At a recent Wednesday even- 
ing meeting mention was made in connection 

with,commemorative services of thirteen 
who have been called away. Since that 
time another beloved and honored member 
of this church has fallen asleep in the Lord, 
Mr. Henry J. Page, formerly of Cincinnati, 
and one of the most loyal men a minister 
ever had, Henever failed to be in his place 
Sunday morning and evening, and at the 
prayer meeting. He regarded his duties to 
his church as among the pleasantest he 
could discharge. Prominent for more than 
thirty years in railroad circles, and univer- 
sally loved wherever he was known, his 
sudden death will be mourned by a very 
large number of friends, and by none more 
sincerely than by those with whom for 
the past five years he has been associated 
in the South Church. 


Notes from Iowa. 
At the recent meeting of the German As- 
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sociation, Rev. Herman Fricke of Dubuque, 
whose church is the strongest of our order 
in the State, gave an interesting address 
upon his twenty years’ work in Iowa. His 
Sunday school is the largest in the city, 
The removal of the German College from 
Crete, Neb., to Wilton, Io., has greatly 
strengthened the German work in Iowa, 
and will undoubtedly prove a wise arrange- 
ment for all our German churches. It will 
certainly be a feeder of the German Depart- 
ment of our theological seminary. 

Entirely unexpectedly Iowa College has 
received a legacy of $35,000 from Mr. Wil- 
liam Biechoff of Orange City, Io. He had 
visited Grinnell and made himself familiar 
with the college and its work, but with 
neither the president nor any of the trustees 
of the institution had he any acquaintance. 
Although spending most of his life in this 
country, he was originally from Germany. 
The church building in Grinnell has re- 
cently been greatly improved and its seat- 
ing capacity increased by about 400. This 
enlargement was made necessary by the 
ordinary Sunday congregations. 

The cause of church extension is making 
progress in Iowa, During the year sixteen 
churches have been organized, seven of the 
number the outgrowth of mission and inde- 
pendent Sunday school work. The work 
among miners has recently been greatly 
blessed. In Laddsdale scores of conver- 
sions have taken place. Bibles have been 
distributed in large numbers and the peo- 
ple visited in their homes. Last spring 
Superintendent Towle organized a Sunday 
school in the mining town of Mystic, and 
now a series of meetings has been held in 
this place with good results. At a cost of 
about $12,000 the church in Dubuque has 
greatly improved and beautified its house 
of worship. Here, and throughout the 
State, Christian people are rejoicing in the 
power of the gospel and in the evidence of 
deeper spiritual life in the churches and a 
stronger desire on the part of their mem- 
bers faithfully to serve the Master, 


Chicago, Dec. 22, FRANKLIN, 
OURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


“The Pilgrims,”’ says the Boston Advertiser, 
“believed that the invisible things of this 
world are greater than the things which are 
seen. They believed that eternity is of more 
consequence than time. They believed that 
he who should lose his own soul to gain the 
whole world would make a bad bargain, 
They believed that plain living is none too 
dear a price to pay for the privilege of high 
thinking. They believed that he to whom 
any precious and pregnant truth has been 
revealed must utter it, or else stand con- 
demned of high treason at the judgment bar 
of the King of heaven. They believed thata 
true church may be instituted by the volun- 
tary act-of a body of Christian disciples. or- 
ganizing themselves into a commuion and a 
lawful state by the consent and co-operation 
of self-governing citizens. They believed 
these things practically as well as theo- 
retically. They had the courage of their 
convictions. They dared todo. They feared 
nothing else so much as sin, and they counted 
no other shame so great as recreancy to their 
loftiest ideals. They said what they meant 
and meant what they said. For truth as they 
saw it, for duty as it was revealed to them, 
they braved the stormy, lonely ocean, en- 
dured poverty and exile, hunger, cold and 
death, a savage wilderness peopled by savage 
men,” 

The Churchman thought that the fact that 
Father Doyle was invited to address the stu- 


dents of Union Theological Seminary was not 
creditable to the seminary, the students or the 
priest. Bishop Potter of New York has writ- 
ten to the Churchman protesting against the 
tone of its article. He says: “I do not be- 
lieve that the ‘ mission of the Paulist Fathers 
is to seduce and beguile Protestants,’ nor that 
the Paulist Fathers ‘wear the Tammany’ col- 
Jar!’ That they would convert a Protestant 
if they could I do not doubt, but then I pre- 
sume Protestants would gladly do as much 
for them. Surely, Mr. Editor, the divisions 
of Christendom are bitter enough already, and 
the Roman Catholic Church, both as an eccle- 
siastical polity and policy, has features from 
which we must needs gravely dissent; but it 
cannot be necessary to impute, in such a con- 
nection as that to which I have referred, un- 
worthy motives of which, as a matter of fact, 
there is no smallest evidence whatever. Iam 
in the confidence neither of Father Doyle nor 
the Union Theological Seminary, but I ven- 
ture to think that the former is as capable of 
honest intentions as you or I, and that the 
latter, in seeking to supplement instructors in 
no wise ‘incompetent to provide homiletical 
instruction for its senior class,’ by reaching 
out beyond its own staff, was doing an en- 
tirely legitimate and eminently wise thing.” 

In view of the recent revelations respecting 
the inadequate salaries which men intrusted 
with large sums receive from banks and simi- 
lar institutions, it is gratifying to find the 
American Banker saying: ‘‘Of course, the 
possession of a firm moral character by em- 
ployés is, after all, the best safeguard by 
which a bank secures itself against the kind 
of criminality under consideration. The 
routine in which many bank clerks are in- 
volved may lead in time to spiritual degener- 
acy, and loss uf moral incentive. This tend- 
ency is checked if the clerk possesses tastes 
which engage his higher sensibilities and the 
ability to afford them temperate gratification. 
He therefore should receive an adequate sal- 
ary. But the lack of sufficient compensation 
is one thing and the palliation of crime, be- 
cause of it, is quite another. That man is a 
miserable and inexcusable coward who, be- 
cause he thinks he is not sufficiently rewarded 
for his service helps himself to what does not 
belong to him. But, nevertheless, it is an ex- 
cellent precaution against the possible de- 
moralization of a clerk still true to his better 
self, to pay him such wages as will leave a 
reasonable surplus when his bare necessities 
have been supplied. It may be difficult to es- 
tablish such a standard of wages, but we 
think it worth considering if thereby the 
spiritual impulses of a man, who may be 
dwindling into a mere human machine, can 
be kept alive.” 

ABROAD. 

The Christian Commonwealth, commenting 
on The Armenian Inferno, says: ‘‘ Lord Rose- 
bery has at last something truly serious to 
think about. The people at large are not 
sure of the temperament of Lord Rosebery. 
They are not quite certain whether he is actu- 
ated by real depth of conviction. This is a 
day for very momentous decisions, and these 
decisions require to be made promptly at the 
‘psychological moment.’ .. . What England 
seems to want is a little of the old Puritan 
thunder which made a cowardly and cruel 
Pope tremble and obey when the Protector 
and his poet-secretary sent England’s mes- 
sage to the vile Vatican. The mandate was 
that the torture of the Protestants must in- 
stantly cease, or the boom of the British can- 
non would be heard by the Pope’s own ears 
at Rome. That is, after all, the only sort of 
phraseology which murderous tyrants can 
comprehend, and it is wonderful how they 
attend to it. O, for one hour of Cromwell 
and Milton at Whiteha]l! One issue is only 
too certain. Should England be deaf to the 
wail of the Armenians, once more in history 
Russia willsee her mission clearly adumbrated 
for her. She will march into Armenia, never 
to walk out again.” 
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The Influence 


By 


In M. Du Maurier’s recent and much crit- 
icised book is a portraiture that, as far as 
my observation extends, has escaped the 
notice of the critics, and presumably also 
of the public, whose mouthpieces the eritics 
are—a portraiture of great importance in 
the book, one of the most carefully drawn 
and artistically inwrought of any, but which 
is as false to life and fact as any lie can be. 
In the character of Svengali exquisite mu- 
sicianship, sensitiveness to the very best 
and most beautiful that music has uttered, 
and the power to reproduce it with wonder- 
ful fidelity and effectiveness in his perform- 
ances, is made to: coexist with a devilish- 
ness of scoundrelism the like of which has 
rarely, if ever, been depicted in literature. 
The depths of this man’s bestiality, duplic- 
ity, cringing cowardice and bullying black- 
guardism are laid open with the most start- 
ling clearness and determination, and all is 
made to consist with what the author calls 
his ‘“‘ phenomenal artistship.” “It would 
be impossible,” he says, ‘“‘to render in any 
words the deftness, the distinction, the 
grace, power, pathos and passion with 
which he played.’’ Those who heard him 
were conscious of *‘seeing deeper into the 
beauty and sadness of things—even into 
eternity itself.”’ ‘‘Svengali playing Chopin 
on the pianoforte ... was as one of the 
heavenly host.’’ 

And yet, the author goes on to Say, 
‘“‘Syengali walking up and down the earth 
seeking whom he might cheat, betray, ex- 
ploit, borrow money from, make brutal fun 
of, bully if he dared, cringe to if he must— 
man, woman, child or dog—was about as 
bad as they make ’em.”’ 

No importance attaches to the fact that 
when, in the progress of the story, Svengali 
is given an opportunity to display his musi- 
cianship it is discovered to be a superficial 
thing, concerning itself merely with the 
lachrymose rendering of childish ditties. 
Two facts are plain: (1) He stands with 
the author for a highly-cultured, inspired 
musician, and a despicable villain, which 
two characterizations may properly enough 
be represented as co-existing in the same 
individual. (2) The critics and the public 
assent to the portraiture as a possible one, 
and in this assent assert that true artist- 
ship has no necessary relationship to char- 
acter, thatthe divine inspiration of a human 
soul to the discernment and representation 
of the ineffably true and beautiful and good 
is no guarantee that that soul will not at 
the same time be the festering source of all 
deliberate and diabolical wickedness, for 
the love of it. - 

It is as easy as it is safe to challenge 
M. Du Maurier to present a historic proto- 
type for his Svengali, and it might not be es- 
teemed as worth while, for its own sake, to 
demonstrate the impossibility of it, but one 
to whom true art is a sacred thing, in 
league with whatsoever things are true and 
lovely and of good report, can hardly be ex- 
pected not to sorrow most deeply at the 
attitude of society and culture toward the 
monstrous deformity, and cry out against 
it as a true presentation of the common 
opinion, underneath all courteous persi- 


flages, of the unrelatedness of music to the 


religious life. 
But against this opinion, let us say, first, 
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ot Music Upon the Religious Life. 


Prof. Benjamin C. Blodgett, Smith College. 


that the nature and office of music, as well 
as the great, broad features of its history, 
prove not only its intimate sympathy with 
the best, the strongest and the purest in 
life, but its singular power to guide and 
help the soul that is struggling to attain 
them. No explanation can be made of the 
physical structure of music, or of the his- 
tory of its development as an art form, ex- 
cept by regarding it as a progressive revela- 
tion to man of the harmony of the universe 
—the present essential supremacy and the 
ultimate universal domination of the king- 
dom of love, which is the kingdom of God. 


God is its author and not man; He laid 
The key-note of all harmonies; He pianned 
All perfect combinations; and He made 
Us so that we could hear and understand. 


All the utterances of music which the 
world has ever consented to call great, or 
to endow with perpetuity, have been the 
expressions of sentiments essentially re- 
ligious, and the répertoires of such music 
have filled the world, so that no service of 
worsbip, no joyous festival, no grand heroic 
pageant, no gracious ministry of hospi- 
tality, no tender service at the grave of 
loved ones, need miss the comfort, the up- 
lift and the spiritual illumination of them. 

Music has indeed often been compelled to 
do other service than that for which it was 
ordained, but never without a protest that 
shattered its beauty just in proportion to the 
meanness ofits degradation. It has nosym- 
pathy with vulgarity or brutality or lawless- 
ness, but it triumphs when it can express the 
sentiments of peace, of purity, of hope, faith 
and love; it can indeed be draggled in the 
dust and compelled to do limping service in 
the utterance of the lowest and meanest of 
human passions, but its grand flights and 
transcendent outbursts come only at the 
bidding of the loftiest emotions and the 
holiest aspirations. If the world knew 
Handel only by his prolific writing prior to 
his marvelous conversion at fifty-five, it 
would never have called him great, but 
when the Spirit of the Lord came upon him, 
and revealed to him the unspeakable glories 
of Messiah’s reign, his music soared into 
the hights and caught the rhythms of the 
heavenly songs, so that we who have heard 
his hallelujahs enter into fellowship with 
his grand confession, ‘‘I did think I saw all 
heaven open before my eyes, and the great 
God Himself, upon His throne.’’ 

In the second place, it is of great impor- 
tance to remember that music is not a record 
of thought but of feeling; it does not con- 
tain or express opinions, but the emotions 
that underlie them; it knows nothing of 
creeds or orthodoxies or social codes, as 
such, but is all aquiver with the hopes and 


fears, the faiths and the affections of human 


beings out of which they are born, and 
which give to them all the validity they can 
ever have; itis a permanent record of the 
clear, true, spiritual consciousness, in all 
its vast sweep from the depths of humilia- 
tion to the hights of triumph; and being 
such, its primary appeal is not to the 
thought or the intellect, but to the emo- 
tions—the sensitive spirit, that is, the real 
center of personality—giving its character 
to all the thinking and acting that proceed 
from it. 

Here are discovered at once the perils of 
music sensitiveness and its transcendent 


advantages in the development of the reli- 
gious life, and certain most important bases 
of discrimination as to the quality and pro- 
portions of music influence are at once sug- 
gested, ‘As has been said, the affiliations 
of the art are with the sentiments that are 
noble and pure; it does not readily or eas- — 
ily adjust itself to the expression of those 
that are ignoble or impure, but so sensitive 
is it that, like human affection and religion 
itself, it has often been yoked to the car of 
sensuality and compelled to do service as 
the minister of Satan. To yield one’s self, 
therefore, to its powerful influence merely 
as music, without reference to the quality 
of the spiritual personality which was 
breathed into it and which brought it into 
being, is as perilous as to commit one’s 
thought and feeling unthinkingly to the 
fervor of religious excitement without a 
question as to its quality and drift or the 
personnel of those to whose guidance im 
matters so momentous he surrenders him- 
self, 

Nay, it is worse than this by as much as 
a pernicious or eneryating sentiment in- 
fused into an alluring strain of music, like 
a subtle but death-dealing fragrance into 
the soft atmosphere of the inner chamber 
of the home, is worse than the noisy ha- 
ranguings of the sensationalist or the pesti- 
lent teachings of a false social philosophy, 
against which men and society can measur- 
ably defend themselves and from the influ- 
ence of which a healthy mind that has been 
infected by them is sure ultimately to 
revolt. 

Then it is possible for music that is 
healthful in its central sentiment to work 
harm to persons of excitable temperament 
by the extreme and unnatural nervousness 
and passion of the form in which it is set, 
and that there is a deplorable drift among 
many modern composers to this unrestful 
and protractedly feverish style of writing is 
to be admitted. But, after all these perils 
are duly weighed, they are overwhelmed a 
thousand times by the vast amount of tone 
work that is the expression of pure feel- 
ing, sincere affection, exalted consecration, 
innocent and invigorating mirth, genuine 
courtesy, gracious kindliness, patriotic fer- 
yor, courage, hope and triumphing faith 
that echoes in every path of life, singing 
its sanctifying message to every buman 
spirit in proportion to its power to receive 
it, and engirdling us all like the atmiosphere 
we breathe, which is continually replen- 
ished with life giving energy from the high 
mountains of inspiration and the 

Unfallen, holy, religious sea. 
‘©Tf music thus carries us to heaven, it is. 
because music is harmony, harmony is per- 
fection, perfection is our dream, and our 
dream is heaven.” 

This music it is, in the home and by the 
way, in the halls devoted to its formal pres- 
entation, in the public schools, the church, 
the nursery and the chamber of sorrow, 
using all the languages of earth and creating 
a wniversal language of its own, that is sing- 
ing its songs of hope, courage, love and 
faith in the heart of humanity, diffusing 
more than any other or all other ministries 
the spirit of contentment and brotherliness, 
harmonizing differences, sweetening per- 
sonal and family life—the very influence to 


at 
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which, at last, we must look for the inter- 
pretation to mankind of the spirit of obedi- 
ence and love, upon which, as incorporated 
into life, the social order rests, in the devel- 
opment of which in the individual life, sal- 
vation and sanctification consist, and which 
is charged in this world of doubt and dark 
with the mission of ushering in the latter 
day glory, when ‘the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return, and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads: they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.” 


—>— 


MISTAKES, 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


I regret to see, in Pickard’s life of John 
G. Whittier, the repetition of an erroneous 
statement that the poet was descended 
from Rey. Stephen Bachilor of Hampton in 
1639, by the marriage of that minister’s 
daughter, Theodate, to Christopher Hussey. 
The writer attributes the ‘eye, dark, deep- 
set and lustrous,’’ to inheritance from this 
single Bachilor ancestor, which is certainly 
a remarkable loyalty to the theory of pre- 
potency. Some years ago I made a thor- 
ough examination of the pedigree of Whit- 
tier’s mother, Abigail Hussey, a native of 
Dover, N. H., for my own historical pur- 
poses. The records are absolutely unim- 
peachable, and these, to my surprise, proved 
the fact that the mother was descended 
from Robert Hussey of that old town, who 
lived at the time of Christopher, but be- 
tween whom there is not the slightest sign 
of kinship. By the way, I found that Whit- 
tier was descended directly from the “cruel 
constable,’’ John Roberts, who whipped the 
Quaker women out of Dover, under sentence 
imposed by the court. The poet had not 
known of this lineage, and was a little 
amused when I gave him the line of descent. 

A different mistake was probably poetic 
license. In Whittier’s poem, The Exiles, 
he tells how “bold Macy,” interrupted by 
sheriff and priest while giving shelter to a 
Quaker in 1660, dashed with his wife to the 
river and, scoffing at their pursuers, took a 
wherry in which they rowed away from the 
Merrimac to Nantucket without waiting to 
lay in food orwater, Unfortunately for the 
poem, Macy was summoned to court for his 
offense, and made a very humble explana- 
tion and apology in a document which is on 
record, A mistake here would be that of 
the reader who should suppose that the 
lively verses described a fact. 

But such mistakes are of little account. 
There is no mistake in the poet’s descrip- 
tion of the mother’s early home, the trout 
brook, the nut-trees, the boat-horn on Pas- 
cataqua. None in the wise love which 
shaped the character of the boy. None in 
the reverence which the man felt toward 
the Eternal Goodness. But it is easy to 
make mistakes before which genealogical 
items shrink into nothingness. I some- 
times wonder, for instance, what propor- 
tion of persons one meets feel inwardly 
that the drift of life itself has been a mis- 
take. How many persons, if able to begin 
again way back, would choose a different 
profession or occupation in life? I have 
had persons tell me that this was the case 
with them. Two or three of these persons 
were on the roll of ministers. And yet I 
think that they were probably mistaken in 
their regret. They have accomplished 
something in the Master’s service. Some 
discouragement in the later years of life 
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has unduly affected their feelings. It is 
best, it is right, for every one to believe 
that a work chosen in a right spirit and 
after careful thought was really the des- 
tined life’s work. At the same time, I must 
frankly say that I have never yet advised a 
young man to enter into the Christian min- 
istry. I have always thrown back the re- 
sponsibility upon the one who has asked 
advice, It isa question which no one can 
answer, save the Master Himself, 

Certainly no unhappiness can be greater, 
save that of sinfulness, than the unhappi- 
ness caused by the consciousness that one 
is in the wrong work, and still cannot be 
freed from it. It may be that one has no 
heart in what he is supposed to believe, and 
yet he dreads a revelation which would 
carry grief to friends. Such a life is a sad 
mistake. But it does not follow that a life 
which is to itself a disappointment by rea- 
son of lack of opportunity is necessarily a 
mistake. That it was chosen, or perbaps 
acquiesced in, was not a mistake if duty 
demanded it. The highest opportunity is 
duty. The greatest development is duty. 
Opportunity and development in the year 
which this paper closes have been found in 
duty, great or small. Duty indicated by 
God’s providence, and bravely accepted, 
although not what we would have preferred, 
is not a mistake, 

I do not think that persons generally 
choose a life work. It chooses itself, An 
indomitable energy in youth may some- 
times overcome enormous obstacles which 
seem almost to prohibit entrance upon 
some path intensely desired. But the in- 
tense desire had made the'patha necessity, 
which allowed no liberty of choice. With 
increasing observation I grow to believe 
more and more that Providence selects the 
paths. Be contented, 

Wrong-doing, however, is always a mis- 
take. No apparent success in business, no 
achievement in public estimation, no fulfill- 
ment of ambition, and certainly no gratifica- 
tion of appetites, can’ make wrong-doing 
anything but an awful mistake. This mis- 
take is one which hurts the whole nature. 
If any one of us looks back upon a record in- 
volving such errors, he finds something to 
regret. It is not a pleasant retrospect. There 
is aremedy, and but one. Yet that remedy 
will not necessarily repair a burt which may 
have gone into other life, I think it need- 
ful to avoid the error that wrong- doing 
is only a mistake. Sometimes it has been 
said that sinful deed is only the stumbling 
of a little child learning to walk. This sad 
misunderstanding obliterates conscience. 
There is a truth in it, but not the truth. 
Peter found a truth in it, but he wept bit- 
terly. The record is luminous with love 
when the messenger of the risen Master 
said, ‘‘ Go, and tell His disciples, and Peter.”’ 

The mistakes which are most naturally sug- 
gested to memory are, perhaps, merely errors 
in judgment or unprofitable decisions when 
judgment was not at fault. It is a frequent 
saying, ‘‘If I had done the other thing I 
should have been fortunate,’ Perhaps so, 
perhaps not. When one acts according to the 
best light which he can have he has not made 
a mistake,. At least, he has no fault of his 
to mourn over. But there are plenty of 
blunders in almost any life. I mean inno- 
cent blunders or perhaps careless blunders. 
One of the pleasantest tributes I ever 
had was from a boy, whom I voluntarily 
tried to help out in his arithmetic. It was 
in the family where we had our home. He 
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would be careless and his thoughts would 
wander and he would guess at results. 
Of course I acted on the principle that he 
must learn to reason, and calmness and 
steadiness were requisite on my part. The 
remark of his which pleased me was, ‘‘ You 
never get angry and ask me if I am an idiot 
or a fool.’ Really he was a bright boy. 
What he needed was kind and steady disci- 
pline. It is easy to get impatient, but it 
does no good, 

God is never impatient. If He were, 
what would become of us? The mistakes 
of a child are not the defiance of a rebel. 
For the latter there is no remedy but by 
repentance. Through the former we may 
even attain the discipline which will trans- 
form them into successes. 

The record is made. With thankfulness 
for what has been accomplished in spite of 
errors, we shall remember that we are dis- 
ciples only, but disciples of a generous 
Lord, 


SOME THINGS THAT NEED TO BE 
SAID ABOUT FOOTBALL. 


BY REV. PAUL VAN DYKE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 


Football certainly has the merit of giv- 
ing us something to talk about. The Jap- 
anese war has hardly been so much, and 
certainly not so vehemently, discussed ag 
the recent spectacle at Springfield. And 
most people seem to agree that it was one 
to make the judicious grieve, Nor would 
any one care to write himself down among 
those who dissent from that opinion. But 
there are reasons given for it to which one 
may object without being included among 
the ‘‘ barbarians.’’ 

There is in the talk about football a dis- 
tinct tone of almost willful exaggeration 
Started by the newspaper reporters to en- 
hance the dramatic possibilities of two- 
column articles, it is deepened by those 
who desire to point a moral indignation 
and adorn their tale—the degeneracy of the 
modern colleges. For instance, take the 
paragraph, at one time quite current, show- 
ing that the percentage of wounded in the 
Harvard-Yale match this year was greater 
than in the battle of Gettysburg. This is 
doubtless true, but when we remember that 
all the wounded in the Springfield affair 
were able to enjoy their Thanksgiving din- 
ner, and probably ate a very hearty one, the 
comparison does not seem very relevant to 
the subject in hand. 

Then there is the not infrequent assump- 
tion that football is an undesirable game 
because it gives a temptation to lose one’s 
temper. But surely itis a wholesome thing 
for a man to learn to keep his temper under 
stress and strain. ‘‘ Why,’’ said a Russian, 
who had seen a match, “they actually 
seized men and threw them onthe ground,”’ 
‘* Certainly,’’ was the reply, ‘it is in the 
game.”” ‘Well, in the game or not, if a 
man did that to me I could not contain my- 
self. I would fly athim inarage. I would 
tear him in pieces,” Is it not an advantage 
to the Anglo-Saxon boy that the intention 
of some of his games is that he should try 
hard to win, get hurt with a smile and lose 
without bickering or envy? 

Nor is the fact that a sport is rough suffi- 
cient to condemn it. You cannot bring up 
schoolboys and college young men after 
the fashion of ‘‘The Misses Pinkerton’s 
Select Academy for Young Gentlewomen.”’ 
They try it in France. And you may see 
young men of eighteen taking their exercise 
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by a daily promenade, two and two, under 
the care of a teacher. And the result is so 
bad, that, a few years ago, the French 
government sent a commission to this coun- 
try to investigate our system of athletic 
games to see if the practice of them might 
not help to amend lack of self-control and 
vigor of character shown by their young 
men when the temptation of liberty first 
assailed them, 

Objection is to be raised also against cer- 
~ tain witnesses whose point of view renders 
them incompetent to testify as to whether 
boys and men are brutal or not. Pierre 
Loti, for instance, protests vigorously 
against the cruelty of hunting birds and 
beasts to destroy their bodies, and records 
with exquisite art and evident sympathy 
the story of a young man hunting a young 
woman to destroy hersoul. And now comes 
Paul Bourget with the suggestion that our 
American amusements are very brutal. He 
says of football, ‘‘ The brutality with which 
they seize the bearer of the ball is impossi- 
ble to imagine without having witnessed it.” 
But, in a recent book, Paul Bourget has 
displayed a moral situation so revolting 
that the man who could coolly use his skill 
as a story-teller and his clear and delicate 
style to develop it in the hope of pleasing 
his readers is not competent to decide 
whether any rough but honest sport is 
brutal or not. 

After all, the point in regard to footbail 
is not, Is it rough, but, Isit too rough? For 
once admitting that a certain amount of 
fatigue or pain to be borne and excitement 
to be restrained is a healthy thing in boys’ 
games—and most men who still remember 
their youth will admit it—the whole thing 
becomes a question of degree. A prize 
fight is brutal, the public sparring contests 
of many athletic clubs are little better, but 
who that knows young men will object to 
the influence of boxing among friends? As 
soon as we reach this point, it is clear that 
the conditions under which the big matches 
of football are played so obscure the ques- 
tion whether football is a useful game for 
young men that it cannot be easily an- 
swered. 

In the first place, the present big matches 
place all concerned in a false situation. 
It is not the part of the two leading univer- 
sities to provide a spectacle for the inhabi- 
tants of the Connecticut Valley, even if their 
own graduates from all parts of the country 
attend it. The gentlemen of Harvard and 
Yale do not appear to advantage when they 
do it. No one does when he is entirely out 
of his usual sphere of action. It is natural 
enough for a man playing a game of skill to 
like to have his sister and his roommate 
and his roommate’s sister looking on, And 
the esprit de corps roused among the gradu- 
ates by intercollegiate contests is of impor- 
tance. But there is about the annual foot- 
ball shows nowadays a half conscious sense 
of dramatic values which is very trying. 
It pervades everything. There is a dulce et 
decorum est pro patrid mori expression on 
all faces, from the surgeon to the boy who 
carries the water bucket, and a cool specta- 
tor is a little in doubt after a touchdown 
whether he ought to listen for the Te Deum 
or look to see the captain kiss his hand to 
the audience. 

These and other things are the result of 
the atmosphere which surrounds the whole 
affair. In spite of the glowing ‘“‘stories’’ 
of reporters, the college football players 
are neither prize fighters nor posing horse 
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jockeys. They are manly and well-bred 
young men. But it is hard even for as 
honest a set of fellows as they are to take 
things simply in the presence of 20,000 
spectators and the consciousness that every 
large newspaper from Boston to Chicago is 
waiting to print an account ef the game. 

It is not surprising that the young men 
of Yale and Princeton winced when they 
read the announced intention of Superin- 
tendent Byrnes of the New York police to 
regulate this Presbyterian prize fight and 
have 200 men of that highly refined force 
present ‘“‘to stop brutality!” But in all 
fairness, when they exhibit themselves to 
the race track crowd to get money for their 
own luxurious training, have they not 
brought the grind on themselves? If they 
deliberately set. themselves to make sport 
for the Philistine, can they object when the 
Philistine is amused in his own way? 

That was a timely question at the head of 
a recent editorial in The Congregationalist, 
Have Our College Faculties the Nerve to 
Act? Inthe great silence which has here- 
tofore followed all such queries, we may 
look in another direction, perhaps, for an 
answer to the question, What is to be done? 
The public and the press are making an 
absurd attempt to spoil our college athletes. 
But they are a sensible set of fellows after 
all. Is there no hope that they themselves 
will take this bull by the horns? If the 
intercollegiate football matches were played 
on college grounds, the sale of tickets re- 
stricted to college men, and the training 
simplified to meet this reduction in profit, 
the question of the propriety of football— 
at present too much obscured for solution 
—could easily be settled. 


EE ———— 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 


How the secretary and executive committee 
can manage to vary the outstanding features 
of the oft-recurring celebration of Forefathers’ 
Day is a matter of some wonderment to those 
who have been in the habit of attending for 
a number of years the December festival in 
Music Hall; but these inquisitive persons are 
always sure of some novel device in programs, 
decorations or music, which, along with the 
presentation of a new list of speakers, gives a 
distinctive character to each recurring anni- 
versary. Last Thursday night, for instance, 
as 700 ladies and gentlemen sat down to sup- 
per, they took up a printed order of exercises 
whose cover was adorned with a real steel 
engraving representing the men and women 
of the Mayflower setting foot on these wintry 
shores. Instriking contrast to this scene was 
the picture on the wall in the rear of the plat- 
form surrounded by gay banners and stream- 
ers and furnishing a suggestion of tropical 
beauty and luxuriance. But lest the modern 
idea of plenty and comfort should be made too 
prominent, the names of Brewster, Robinson 
and Bradford and of Scrooby, Leyden and 
Plymouth appeared in large letters on one 
side and the other. 

Ex-presidents of the club were numerous at 
the table of honor, and there, too, loomed up 


‘the distinguished form of Lieutenant-Gov- 


ernor Wolcott, whom everybody likes to look 
at, even when, as on this occasion, denied the 
privilege of hearing him speak. He stayed 
till the end, seeming to enjoy the evening 
hugely, and was kind enough to say that the 
celebration and the company were in no way 
inferior to the Unitarian festival which he is 
accustomed to attend in the same hall every 
spring. Grace was sung by the company, in- 
stead of being said by an individual. The 
prayer after supper was offered by Rev. C. H. 
Beale, D. D., and the benediction was pro- 


nounced by Rev. E. P. Blodgett, who had the 


enviable distinction of being the only man in 
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the house who had served one church as its 
minister for fifty-one years. The instrumental 
music was furnished by the Germania orches- 
tra and was as enjoyable as ever, while Mr. 
Sidney Woodward, the negro who is such a 
favorite with audiences hereabouts, sang sev- 
eral songs during the evening. 

Few similar celebrations have equaled this 
in the. freshness of the thought presented and 
in the variety of themes, all of which were 
germane to the general subject. There was, 
perhaps, not as much story-telling as on some 
previous occasions, and there was consider- 
ably less conventional eulogizing of the Pil- 
grims, but phases of their character less fre- 
quently in evidence were brought to light. 
Pres. Jonathan A. Lane, starting with the 
idea that the Pilgrim spirit is the Protestant 
spirit, traced its manifestation in the lives 
and through the action of men who, from 
time to time, have antagonized what they 
have deemed to be wrong in church or State, 
conscious of their responsibility to God. He 
found evidences of this spirit among Roman 
Catholics such as Bishop Ireland and Father 
Ducey, and he cited a case in point in con- 
nection with the last municipal election in 
Boston. This same spirit he believed would 
continue to characterize the descendants of 
the Pilgrims. 

Governor Greenhalge spoke with much force 
and earnestness, and it was plain that his 
heart was in what he said. He emphasized 
the fact that such gatherings as the one be- 
fore him represented peculharly the people, 
and that it is their opinion and action and 
not the utterances of a thoughtless and noisy 
mob that ultimately determine public policies. 
As a fellow-Congregationalist, though in the 
Unitarian fold, he expressed his hearty be- 
lief in a polity which to him stood for pop- 
ular and equal government in church and 
State. He defended the Pilgrims from the 
charge of narrowness and illiberalism, and 
exalted the moral and spiritual element in 
their make-up, as the only force that guaran- 
tees the perpetuity of free government. 

The Political Inventions of the Puritans 
was the theme chosen by Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart of Harvard University, and one 
which his ample historical knowledge and 
his graceful literary style made luminous 
to his hearers. Not forgetting the element 
of resistance in the Puritan character, he 
felt that their constructive ard inventive 
ability ought to be more widely recognized, 
as instanced in their formation of political 
organizations and parties, in their establish- 
ment of a federal government and along ec- 
clesiastical lines, in their institution of church 
conferences and associations of ministers. 
The town meeting was their most remark- 
able invention. 

It fell to Dr. David J. Burrell to champion 
what would have been the unpopular side, but 
which he espoused so. wisely and generously 
that when he had finished anybody in the au- 
dience who had a strain of Dutch blood in his 
veins must have been proud of it and the large 
number that did not must have become pos- 
sessed with a generous admiration for the 
men who wrested Holland from the sea and 
its more terrible human invaders and whose 
descendants populated Manhattan Island. 
Dr. Burrell thought that the three distinctive 
traits of the Dutch are their honesty, their in- 
dustry and their frugality. Moreover, their 
contribution to the world’s stock of moral 
ideas was their conception of the freedom and ~ 
equality of all men, of the necessity of popu- 
lar education and of a God over all, leading 
and governing. Illustrations of his points te 
found in the history of Dutchmen on both 
sides the Atlantic, and these he presented 
with captivating eloquence. 


——— 


No one who has felt the pulse of public | 
opinion can doubt that the time has come 
when a liberal educational policy, irrespective 
of sex, is not only a duty but a necessity .— 
Whittier’s Letters. 


at 
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The Home 
THE MOTHER'S OHAIR. 


BY MRS. MARGARET FE, SANGSTDHR. 


The century’s day had just begun 
When the bride, as shy as a small gray mouse, 
Came home one eve at the set of sun, 
To reign a queen in a wee bit house, 
-A wee bit house but love was there, 
And its throne was the bride’s small rocking-chair. 


Time fared along, and the rocking-chair 
Kept pace with the rise and fall of a tune 

That the little mother caroled there, 
Slowly and sweetly, rune and croon, 

Mother and baby and rockaby, 

As the busy and beautiful years flew by. 


And the wee bit house was a crowded nest 
That was left one day for a statelier home, 
But the small chair stood in its place with the best, 
Throne for the mother, whoe’er might come. 
Babies and babies were cradled there 
In her tender arms, in that rocking-chair. 


The years sped on like the waves in a race, 
And small grandchildren fluttered in, 

The dear old hearth was the rallying place 
For a bevy of beautiful kith and kin. 

Always, the center, standing there 

Was the dear little mother’s rocking-chair, 


Like sifted snowflakes the days trooped on, 
Till the mother heard the angels call; 

One sunrise broke with the mother gone— 
Only to heaven—that was all. 

But, O, it was lonely lingering where 

We knelt to her in her little chair! 


And one of the youngest of all the line, 
A gay girl, just out of college, sits 
In that same old chair, and in shade and shine 
A look of her great grandmother flits 
Over her face, so sweet and fair, 
As she rests in the prim little rocking-chair. 
—_— 


The Sunday Occupations for Boys and 
Girls, which have proved such a popular 
feature of our paper the present year, will 
be broadened in its scope hereafter in a 
way to meet the needs of primary Sunday 
school teachers as well as of mothers at 
home. In this way the two will be en- 
abled to act in unison in the religious train- 
ing of children and youth. The lack of 
such co-operation has long been felt by the 
primary teachers, who confess that the 
chief obstacle in their work is the lack of 
supplemental teaching at home. Mrs. Col- 
ton purposes to bridge over this difficulty 
in her own inimitable way, making the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons the basis 
of the Occupations, yet adapting them, also, 
to general use. The lesson this week, for 
instance, illustrates how certain fundamental 
truths, which have a universal application, 
are imbedded in the text of almost any 
Sunday school lesson. These Occupations, 
being wholly undenominational, are being 
extensively adopted by other than Congre- 
gational households and Sunday schools. 


YOUNG GIRLS IN CITY BOARDING 
HOUSES. 


Present industrial conditions make it nec- 


essary that a large proportion of the young. 


women who seek self-support in cities 
should find temporary homes in lodging 
and boarding houses. Realizing the subtle 
dangers inherent in the freedom of these 
abodes, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Boston and other cities provide 
a place for youthful wage-earners where 
some of the reasonable restraints of a home 
are combined with provision for material 
needs, and where a strong Christian influ- 
ence is continually exerted. 

But the capacity of these excellent insti- 
tutions is limited and the army of girls 
pouring into the city in search of work in- 


. 
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creases every year. Consequently, we now 
have in all our metropolitan centers a float- 
ing population of girls and women from 
twenty years old and upward who live inde- 
pendently in boarding houses. Most of 
these places are eminently respectable and 
the proprietors are particular as to whom 
they admit. Then what possible objection 
can there be to this manner of living, asks 
some one in surprise. How else and where 
else can the girls live? 

The objection lies in its freedom, Liberty 
to go and come as one pleases, to admit 
men callers to one’s room with no older per- 
son present, to be generally irresponsible as 
to one’s conduct, inevitably beget a corre- 
sponding looseness in thought and speech 
which sooner or later destroys delicacy, that 
chief charm of womanhood. We do not 
imply that the moral nature of these young 
girls suffers any real stain, We are speaking 
of the vast number of self-respecting, intel- 
ligent women who are engaged in teaching, 
or in remunerative positions as State or 
municipal clerks, as stenographers, as as- 
sistants in benevolent organizations, or, 
perhaps, are simply students in our schools 
of art and music. This class, we firmly be- 
lieve, are more neglected nowadays than 
any other im the community, They need 
no ministry to their physical well-being, no 
special moral restraint, but they are left to 
starve in social loneliness. 

Take a typical case. A girl who has been 
trained in all the proprieties by a careful 
mother finds herself by the stress of circum- 
stances the inmate of a crowded boarding 
house. The landlady is an estimable per- 
son, but too engrossed in household cares to 
pay much attention to the newcomer, The 
more refined the girl’s nature the less likely 
is she to make acquaintances readily. She 
shrinks at first from the easy familiarity 
which exists between some of the other 
boarders and suffers intensely from home- 
sickness. By and by some young man, per- 
haps a schoolmate in the old home and like. 
herself a stranger in the great city, comes to 
call. Even the parlors have been rented 
for the season, and there is nowhere to re- 
ceive him except in the modest little room 
which feminine taste has made attractive. 
She has an instinctive feeling that it is not 
quite ‘‘nice’”’ to receive him there and 
knows that the dear mother would depre- 
cate such an arrangement. But mother is 
far away and there is nobody to care. 

Harmless enough you say, but this ignor- 
ing of conventionalities is ‘‘the little rift 
within the lute’? which by and by will 
‘‘make all the music mute.’’ Before the 
winter is over the girl’s ideas of life have 
undergone a radical change. She laughs 
at her former scruples about entertaining 
young men in her room and receives them 
there evening after evening. She unhesita- 
tingly goes to walk or drive with them on 
Sunday afternoons or to “‘ sacred”’ concerts 
in the evening, and gradually neglects all 
attendance at church. A similar change is 
wrought in her views as to reading and 
amusements. She discusses The Heavenly 
Twins with young men as nonchalantly as 
she would talk about a sonnet of Words- 
worth’s, and learns to defend the nude in 
art or ballet performances at the theater in 
glib phrases, which she considers a sign of 
“culture.” 

What this girl needs primarily is the 
wholesome restraint of a real home. She 


may not be in danger of drifting on to the ' 


breakers of moral shipwreck, but she has 
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cut adrift from the safe moorings of family 
fellowship and has set sail on the broad 
ocean of free living. Is it any wonder that 
her noble self-reliance develops into a bold 
independence, and that she begins to take 
on masculine airs? The claims of this class 
of girls upon Christian women who are 
blessed with happy homes and abundant 
means are not half recognized. The time 
may come when Lucy Larcom’s dream will 
be realized in our large cities in the estab- 
lishment of small households for wage- 
earning women, in which the needs of their 
social natures will be normally met, 

Meantime there are simple and direct, 
ways of helping them as individuals, Let 
a certain number of women in each of our 
churches, who have homes of their own, 
meet together at the beginning of the win- 
ter and formulate plans for establishing 
personal relations with one or more of 
these girls who are shut up to a boarding 
house life. Then let each woman do for 
her particular charge or charges, in the 
way of social recreation, precisely what 
She would wish done for her own young 
daughter if the latter were a stranger in a 
great city. Naturally, this specific plan- 
ning for the individual would include an 
occasional invitation to a Sunday dinner, or 
a holiday home festival, liberty to call in- 
formally, and a dozen little delicate at- 
tentions which every tactful woman knows 
how to bestow. 

Until one has engaged in this form of 
ministry she can have no idea how reward- 
ing itis, nor how many lonely souls crave 
the cheer which comes from sitting now 
and then at a home table and coming in 
touch with children in a happy family, If 
a girl, in the bitterness of feeling neglected, 
is inclined to be careless in conduct, she is 
far more likely to be restored by the sound 
of a blessing at the table, or by sharing in 
household worship, than by the ablest ser- 
mon ever preached from a metropolitan 
pulpit. A fuller recognition of the strength 
and tenderness of these home ties is the 
chief need in all our work for girls and 
women, Smother these sweetest instincts 
of womanly nature, or give them no chance 
for normal expression, and society becomes 
artificial and easily corrupted. Cherished 
and guided into proper channels, they make 
the individual strong to resist the tempta- 
tions growing out of freedom of life in 
boarding houses. 


“HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER HIM?” * 


BY REY. W. E. BARTON. 


Iam not sure that I would answer him 
at all excepting in reply to specific ques- 
tions. Then I would tell him the truth as 
it seems to me, honestly and frankly. 
Sometimes an older man feels afraid to 
speak with frankness his own views to a 
younger one, lest he may not hold them in 
poise with others which are kept well in 
the older man’s mind. Yet it is safer to 
be frank than to appear not to trust him. 
Nothing is of so little help to an honest 
young inquirer sorely troubled with doubts 
as to leave him with the impression that the 
one to whom he has come for help thinks 
much as he does, but is afraid to admit it. 

So far as his alleged pantheism is a re- 
volt from a belittling anthropomorphism, 
I would encourage it. I would agree with 
every word of the young man’s opinion 


* This article is a voluntary response to questions 
asked in an editorial in the Home Department in 
our issue of Dec. 13. 
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with which I could possibly agree, and try 
by all means to find common ground with 
him, Tben I would say: ‘‘This doctrine 
which we together hold is not pantheism— 
it is the great truth of the divine imma- 
nence. God is in all His works, and it is 
our glad privilege to find Him there and wor- 
ship Him wherever we find Him. Yet we 
must not be so short-sighted as to worship 
the thing instead of the. Maker who has 
sought to reveal Himself through it. That 
would be pantheism of a very narrow sort. 
God revealed Himself to Job in such a way 
that the old saint cried, ‘Mine eye seeth 
Thee,’ but it was in His works that he saw 
God, as God directed him. You are doing 
well to find God there, and the truth of the 
divine immanence only becomes dangerous 
when we fail to balance it with the cor- 
relative truth of the divine transcendence. 
Do not discard or hold less dear the truth 
you have already found, but balance it with 
other truth. The promise is that we shall 
beled into all truth. Let us not be content 
with a fraction of it.”’ 

Then I think I should be very careful to 
make him feel that he had my sympathy 
and confidence. If I had had similar trou- 
ble I should tell him so, and should tell 
him as though the darkness of that experi- 
ence were still sufficiently near to give me 
a cordial fellow-feeling for him. I would 
not say, ‘‘This was when I was a child, 
and I then thought as a child, but now 1 
have become a man. You also will out- 
grow it.’ Ishould try to place myself just 
far enough above his present experience 
to reach to him my hand. I should pray 
for him, but not at him. I should treat 
him as being still a Christian. 

As to his relations to the Christian En- 
deavor Society I should say: “If your 
pledge has become a burden to you, you 
might ask for a time to be counted among 
the associate members. Yet there is prob- 
ably a better way. You need all the 
help that comes from Christian fellowship. 
Moreover, the society needs your help, 
and your help will come in helping others. 
Go, and take part, reading verses of Scrip- 
ture or poetry that express your own 
high thought of God. Make your new 
light a means of good to others, and be 
careful that that which God is giving you 
for good shall not be used by you to shock 
or offend others.”’ 

His pessimism is not dangerous. It prob- 
ably needs fresh air and nutritious food, 
with perhaps a good wholesome book on 
philosophy. I would be careful to treat 
him as though I did not consider his case 
dangerous. I would rejoice that “he tries 
to be sincerely conscientious in his think- 
ing, but wants to prove things to his satis- 
faction before he can accept them in belief.”’ 
I would commend him for taking that posi- 
tion, and invite him reverently to put his 


finger into the print of the nails in the. 


hands of incarnate Truth. .1 would remind 
him, however, of the limitations of proof. 
L would assume that a vital faith is clothed 
in these honest doubts of his, and would 
say: ‘*Never claim to believe a thing that 
seems to your reason absurd, or which you 
cannot hold and be honest with yourself. 
You need not say that you do not believe 
it, but you may say with all honesty that 
you do not know. Meantime, be assured 
that, if you will to do God’s will, you shall 
know of the doctrine in good time.” ¢ 

Then I should encourage him to keep dil- 
igently at some form of deing good. The 
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difference between good and evil, greater 
than the distance between the poles, he 
must keep before him as a truth in no way 
affected by these doubts and questions. 
Human well-being and divine approbation 
are on theside of the good. I would assure 
him that so long as he endeavors to do 
God’s will in a spirit of loving obedience 
he is a child of God, and that matters of 
opinion that do not affect this, however im- 
portant per se, are relatively unimportant 
when compared with this. 

Finally, I should be careful] not to tease 
him. God can. be trusted to do His work 
well with an honest, upright young man. 
The experience through which he is pass- 
ing is normal. He united with the church 
largely on his parents’ faith in God and his 
faithin hisparents. That, also, was normal, 
Like a house erected on piles, which must 
give place to permanent masonry, his faith 
must now find an enduring foundation of 
its own. The worst that is likely to happen 
is some slight cracking of the plastering 
which is easily renewed with better. It is 
a critical time for the young man, but he is 
the sort of young man who can be trusted 
to work out his own salvation with such 
help as we can give him, while God worketh 
in him, to will and to do of His good pleas- 
ure. But don’t let him think that either to 
you or to God he is other than a Christian. 


<a 


THE DEOGADENCE OF BRAINS. 


BY MALCOLM THOMAS. 


Last autumn a bright boy, just in his 
“teens,” entered an academy of 150 students. 
He was not what would be called a studious 
boy, though he had always stood well in his 
classes. He was naturally full of fun, social 
in his tastes and fond of all outdoor sports, 
though not proficient in anyone. His great 
fault was over-sensitiveness. 

After some weeks in the new school it 
was evident to his acquaintances that the 
boy was not enjoying life as well as he 
ought. He was constantly wishing that 
he were a good football player, or that he 
could get on the baseball nine, and he 
seemed to be losing interest in his studies. 
At length the semi-annual reports were sent 
out, and he was found to be at the head of 
his class. The fact, however, appeared to 
give him little satisfaction, and when his 
friends congratulated him on his success he 
burst out: 

“T don’t care anything about it! If I 
could be captain of the football team or 
baseball nine then you might congratulate 
me. Butit’s nothing to be a good scholar. 
Nobody at the academy thinks anything of 
that! The fellows that can play baseball 
and football are the ones that get all the 
praise and attention. Brains are nowhere. 
It’s all muscle! If a fellow hasn’t got a lot 
of that he has to take a back seat. 

“Td just as soon be at the foot of the 


‘elass all the time if only I could be real 


strong and beat the rest at games and such 
things. I often wish I didn’t know my les- 
sons anyway, for those big, strong, lazy 
fellows expect me to prompt them in classes 
and to let them copy my exercises and my 
examination papers, too, if they can geta 
chance. If I don’t, they think ’m mean 
and say all sorts of disagreeable things 
about me. 

. “The teachers never seem to find much 
fault with the good players, even if they 
don’t ever know their lessons. Everybody 
seems to admire them and they do just about 
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as they please. O, if you could just be in 
my shoes for a week you wouldn’t wonder 
at the way I feel! I like to play games as 
well as anybody, but most of the fellows 
are stronger than I.am, and they play so 
roughly that I don’t have any chance. 
There’s no show at all for anybody who 
hasn’t lots of muscle.” 

Poor boy! no one could wonder at his 
feelings. In an age of muscle it is hard to 
have only brains. 

Pondering over his case, I took up a 
newspaper and read of a Harvard student 
who had killed himself in his room the day 
before. The account stated that he was a 
fine young man, of good habits, and that 
he stood at the head of his class. It fur- 
thermore mentioned that he was very little 
known in the college, even among his own 
classmates, 

I couldn’t help wondering if this young 
man had longed to be an athlete instead of 
ascholar. Had he become discouraged at 
finding that, although he could lead his 
class intellectually, no one cared for him or 
admired him, but, on the contrary, many 
regarded him with scorn asa “grind” ora 
‘dig’??? Knowing that he could never be on 
the football team or the baseball nine ina 
community where muscle was worshiped 
and brains were despised, had he come to 
feel that life was no longer worth living? 

These were only wonderings and surmis- 
ings which were, perhaps, very wide of the 
truth. But we all know that we should 
never read of a football player, or of any 
other athlete, that “he had few friends or 
acquaintances and was very little known.” 
In this age the muscular man is admired 
and famous; if he shoots himself it will 
never be for lack of adoration. The spirit 
which permeates our colleges has filled our 
preparatory schools and academies, until, 
from babyhood up, the one aim of our boys 
is to be muscular. 

Few of us would wish to discourage the 
development of muscle within reasonable 
limits. We all admire strength and cour- 
age, and are eager to have our sons possess 
these manly traits. But when muscle is 
made an idol, when a young man of fine 
mind and noble character is made to feel 
that he is nobody simply because nature 
has denied him a powerful frame and lithe 
form, is it not time to call a halt? What 
will be the effect upon the morals of the 
next generation if brute force is to be es- 
teemed far more than an upright life? 


THE OARE OF THE BYES. 


BY FLORENCE HULL. x 


Among the most ‘common disorders to 
which we are subject are maladies peculiar 
to the organ of vision, The more serious 
sort are now treated with considerable skill 
by specialists, whose function seems to have 
grown up along with our progress in civili- 
zation, but the .deterioration of eyesight 
among modern nations has been so gradual 
and so general that we have come to accept ~ 
slight malformations and weaknesses as 
matters of course, without making much 
effort to prevent them. But some thought — 
and study would enable us to avoid many 
acts of carelessness by which webring grave 
injuries upon ourselves, injuries which are 
seldom wholly reparable, for science can do 
very little to bring back health toa diseased 
optic nerve. fa" 

The act of seeing is naturally an in- 


\ 


voluntary one. Whenever we are obliged 


at 
+ 
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to make a conscious effort in order to see 
we make a demand upon our power of 
accommodation. Nature has furnished us 
with this power in order that we may bring 
the rays of light which enter the pupil to 
a focus at different distances, so that we 
may regard objects that are near by or 
objects that are'{emote, A healthy, normally 
constructed eye is not strained at all in 
regarding objects some little distance away, 
but the scrutiny of near by objects, par- 
ticularly if they are small, puts considerable 
tax upon the power of accommodation. 
But we have control of this power and can 
abuse it if we will. We do abuse it when 
we read, write, or do fine work for hours at 
atime, and compel the tired organ to keep 
on adjusting itself after it has extreme need 
of relaxation. 

It ought to be a habit with all of us, even 
students, to give just as much time to the 
easy and natural process of looking at the 
world as it lies about us as we give to 
the unnatural and difficult process of ‘ por- 
ing over miserable books,’’ to use Tenny- 
son’s words. And we should give as much 
time to resting the eyes as we bestow upon 
both these occupations together. Even the 

ull quota of sound sleep, which few of us 
get, should be supplemented by little rests 
throughout the day. Closing the eyes for a 
few minutes at intervals is of great benefit, 
and upon opening them glance about slowly, 
letting the gaze settle in succession upon at 
least three different objects before concen- 
trating it again upon the occupation in hand. 

One of the common errors which con- 
tribute largely to the list of optical dis- 
orders is the careless selection of spectacles. 
Glasses which are not rightly adapted to 
the eyes do more harm than good. They 
should always be prescribed by a compe- 
tent physician or oculist, and never be 
bought at random. [ should think it un- 
necessary to utter a word of caution against 
using glasses meant for other eyes than our 
own, if I had not known a lady of unusual 
intelligence who made a practice of bor- 
rowing her husband’s spectacles. Owing 
to this, and to her other fatal habit of buy- 
ing cheap glasses of quack venders, she 
ruined her sight. Spectacles are either a 
blessing or a curse. Far too often they 
are resorted to merely to compel the eyes 
to go on working when they show a disa- 
bility that indicates need of rest. They 
should never be worn an hour after their 
use has brought on a headache. That 
shows that they are unsuitable and require 
to be changed. Often it is necessary to 
wear a pair of temporary glasses for a while 
before permanent ones can be fitted. 

In cold weather congestion, or areddening 
and swelling of the veins in the conjunc- 
tivitis, isnot unusual. In its milder form it 
is caused by a cold settling in the eyes, and 
may be treated by the application of band- 
ages wrung out in hot water, or hot milk 
and water. All washes and teas are to be 
avoided. A little pure vaseline is useful if 
the eyelids are sore, but the most important 
‘treatment is to keep the patient in a warm, 
darkened room and prohibit all use of the 
eyes until the inflammation has entirely 
subsided. 

In a healthy eye the blood vessels are 
invisible, and the lens looks pure and trans- 
parent. A yellow appearance is a well- 
known sign that the liver is out of order, 
and the general health has so great an effect 
upon the‘eyes that it is impossible for them 
to remain in good condition when the diges- 
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tion is impaired, or when there is fever or 
inflammation in any part of the body. They 
sympathize quickly with any discomfort to 
which the lungs are subject, and the inhal- 
ing of coal gas, smoke, dampness or dust is 
very injurious to them. 

Persons differ essentially as to the influ- 
ence of heat and light upon this organ 
which is so sensitive in all, but especially in 
those of delicate nervous organization. 
Some are only able to see well in a bright 
light, while to others a glare, or the reflec- 
tion cast by a white surface, brings extreme 
discomfort. Every one ought to consult his 
own peculiar disposition in this respect, 
and either seek the full light or shield his 
eyes with smoked glasses as his inclination 
prompts, What we chiefly need to do is to 
pay more heed to those sensations of dis- 
comfort by which nature warns us of com- 
ing danger, and which we usually refuse to 
consider. Few of us reach maturity with 
our eyes in a state of health, for they are 
injured during our growing period, either 
through the carelessness of our guardians, 


or our own childish ignorance, 
ot 


THE KOREAN BOY'S HATS. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


In the land of Korea, where the Japanese 
and Chinese war is raging so fiercely, the 
hat is an important article of dress, and 
the queer styles of head gear which the 
inhabitants wear amuse those who first 
visit the country. The tall, stove-pipe hats 
of the men which pictures of the country 
represent are not by any means exaggerated. 
They are of alarming proportions and cal- 
culated to make the wearers appear tall 
and ridiculous. 

But probably the most interesting, as 
well as most curious, feature of the hat 
question in Korea is that which concerns 
the different grades of boyhood and man- 
hood marked by the various hats worn. 
The young Korean lad cannot wear a hat, 
but he looks forward eagerly to the time 
when he can claim that honor. The hat is 
the sign of manhood, and until the chil- 


‘dren reach the mature age of seven they 


must gounhatted. The boys and girls look 
alike until this period of their lives, and 
foreigners have difficulty in distinguishing 
them apart. Their coarse black hair is 
braided in a long cue down their backs 
and the tip is tied up with black ribbon. 
But at the age of seven the Korean girl 
retires from public life and is not allowed 
to appear again unless heavily veiled. The 
boys, however, enter upon the estate of 
manhood, and the long tresses are cut off 
and the remainder is twisted around a stick 
of coral or amber and made to stand up- 
right so that the hats will fit overit. Itis 
not compulsory for the boys to make this 
change at once, but it usually occurs be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen. 

After the hat is once put on it is rarely, 
if ever, taken off again. The hat is com- 
posed of an outer and inner one. The 
outer one is made of fine split bamboo and 
silk, and is glossy black in color. Its coni- 
cal crown is about five inches in hight, 
and its broad brim about eighteen. This 
outer hat is taken off at night, but the 
inner silk one, similar to our black skull 
caps, is not taken off even while the boy 
sleeps. If he enters a house the boy re- 
moves his shoes, but his hat remains on 
his head, and also when he washes or takes 


aswim. The hats are secured in position 


by broad black ribbons tied under the chin. — 
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The boys and men wear a numberless 
variety of hats, of all shapes, sizes and 
qualities. The court hat is remarkable for 
its shape, which has an oval crown, and 
with a step in it half-way up. On either 
side of it is a pair of wings, and by the 
thickness of these wings grades in the rank 
of the court officials are marked. 

Another peculiar hat is that worn by the 
bull driver. It is a mushroom hat, with a 
superficial area of about six square feet. 
While on the head it looks like an enor- 
mous inverted soup plate made of coarse 
plaited straw. This hat is worn for life, and 
seldom comes off, notwithstanding the dis- 
comfort it gives the wearer. 

The mourner’s hat is worn for three 
years after the death of a relative, and 
greatly resembles in size and shape the hat 
worn by the bull driver, only heavier, and 
has a six-sided rim. These hats are so 
large that they completely hide the face 
of the wearer from view, and one must peep 
under them to see the face. The boys have 
many varieties of hats besides these men- 
tioned. There are outdoor and indoor hats 
of endless variety, and a most interesting 
collection could be made of these unique 
headpieces by visiting one of the hat-mak- 
er’s stores. 


oe 


ABOUT NOTED PERSONS. 


A little incident during the last days of 
Jane Austen shows her beautiful unselfish- 
ness. As she grew increasingly weak and 
was obliged more and more to lie down she 
improvised a couch for herself out of chairs 
and cushions in the family sitting-room, saying 
that she preferred it to the sofa. Butitseems 
that her aged and infirm mother spent much 
time on the sofa, so the thoughtful daughter 
said: “If she should find that I occupied it 
in her absence she might refrain from using it 
at other times, thinking that I needed it.” 
Such reciprocal courtesy and consideration 
makes home a paradise. 


At one time Charles Dickens was invited to 
attend a Walter Scott party, at which each 
guest was expected to personate some charac- 
ter in Scott’s novels. On the eventful even- 
ing Dickens appeared in ordinary dress, and 
defended himself by saying to his host, 
‘““ Why, sir, lam a character you will find in 
every one of his books. I am ‘the gentle 
reader.’ ”” 

In these days, when philanthropy has be- 
come the fashion, it is well to recall a rule 
which Elizabeth Fry observed in visiting the 
female convicts in Newgate prison. A friend 
who once went with her on these tours asked 
what the crimes were of which these poor 
creatures were guilty. ‘I never have asked 
them,’ was the noble reply. ‘‘ We all have 
come short.’’ 

Governor McKinley relates an incident 
which illustrates Abraham Lincoln’s simple 
faith in prayer. Talking over the battle of 
Gettysburg with General Sickles, the Presi- 
dent announced that be had experienced no 
fear. ‘‘How was that?’ said the general. 
“Well,” replied Lincoln, ‘I will tell you if 
you never tell anybody. Before the battle I 
went into my little room and got down on my 
knees and prayed to God as I never had 
prayed before. I told Him that this was His 
country, that this was His war, that we could 
not stand any more Chancellorsvilles nor any 
more Fredericksburgs, and that if He would 
stand by me I would stand by Him, and He 
did, and I will. From that hour I had no 
fear about Gettysburg.” 

Frances Power Cobbe, though advanced in 
years, is a remarkably cheerful person, a con- 
dition which she attributes to good health. 
She says: ‘From childhood till now in my 
old age—except during a few years’ interval 
of lameness from accident—mere natural ex- 
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istence has always been to me a positive 
pleasure. Exercise and rest, food and warmth, 
work, play and sleep, each in its turn has 
been delightful.” And she maintains that 
the views and judgments of a healthy person 
are more likely to be sound than those of an 
invalid. 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND: GIRLS.* 
LESSON FOR JAN. 6. JOHN THE BAPTIST BE- 


HEADED. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


I. Joun’s Lire. Tell his history briefly but 
vividly as a series of word pictures. 

(a) Zacharias, the old priest and the angel 
in the temple [Luke 1; 5-18]. 

(v) John, the rough-looking and strangely- 
clad man, preaching such earnest words of 
warning to great crowds of people on the Jor- 
dan. One who heard him often was the ruler 
of the country, King Herod, in his rich robes. 
Jobn told him plainly of his sins and Herod 
knew that he ought to heed his warnings 
[Mark 6; 20], but he was too selfish and cow- 
ardly to confess his sins. He did not want to 
give up his wicked pleasures and he feared 
that his proud friends would make fun of him 
if he should follow the teachings of the hum- 
ble man John. (Is ‘his ever the case with 
boys and girls?) 

Herod tried to still the voice in his heart 
calling him to turn from sin, and he listened 
to the voice of his wife, who was more wicked 
than he and hated John so that she got him 
put in prison, and at last caused his death. 
Tell the lesson story, reminding the children 
of the two points that: 

(1) John was ready to die because his work 
given him by God was done, for Jesus had 
come and was working wonders [Matt. 11: 2- 
6, 9, 10, 11]. 

(2) John did not fear death. His body suf- 
fered for a short time, but he himself went 
from prison to the beautiful city of God, 
where there is no painor sin or trouble. Read 
Rev. 7: 9-17 and explain the Golden Text. 

Herod grew more and more wicked after 
Jobn’s death and the people complained so 
of him that he was not allowed to be king, 
and he and his wife were sent to a strange 
country, where they died. People hated him 
then, and so do all who have heard about 
him. How Herod‘must have suffered from 
thinking of all that his wickedness had lost 
for him! But worst of all was the fact that 
Herod must be forever shut away from God. 
Those who will not confess sin and leave it 
can never go to heaven, for there can be noth- 
ing evil there. 

IT. Centra THOUGHT. 
good or evil. 

Herod seems to have been strongly moved 
to heed John’s warnings [vs. 20 and 26]. If 
he had, he might have become a good and 
useful man. Many times during this new 
year we shall have two doors before us, one 
leading to the right and one to the wrong; 
not to such great sins as Herod’s; but still to 
that which would displease our Heavenly 
Father. (Mention children’s temptations in 
everyday life.) John was the help that 
showed Herod the right way. Our helps, to 
show us the way and make us strong to choose 
the right, are our parents and teachers, our 


Power of choice of 


Bible lessons and our prayers for strength to | 


our kind Heavenly Father who is able and 
willing to help us in every time of need. 

Ill. Ossective TEACHING. 

Two pasteboard boxes about six by four 
inches in size. Cut off the bottoms, mark 
them like doors, then sew them on again so 
that they will swing. On one door write, 
“Pleasing God, Righteousness”; on the 
other write, ‘‘Pleasing Self, Sin.’? On two 
strips of dark brown paper, about four inches 
wide and two feet long, write at regular,in- 
tervals the following phrases: 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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On one strip: 
The Way Herod Chose. 


1. Wine drinking. 

2. A foolish promise. 

3. Lost his throne. 

4, Was sent away from his country. 
5. A guilty conscience. 

6. His memory hated. 

7. God’s anger. 

8. Shut away from God forever. 


On the other strip write: 
The Way Herod Might Have Chosen. 


1. God’s forgiveness and love. 

2. The joy of a clear conscience. 

3. A life useful to others, making others 
love him and honor his memory. ’ 

4. Joy in heaven forever. 

Place the boxes side by side in the center 
of the table. Lay the first strip from the 
back of the box, whose door is marked ‘‘ Sin,” 
toward the side of the table. Lay the other 
strip in the same way on the other side from 
the box whose door is marked “‘ Righteous- 
ness.”? The strips, of course, represent the 
right and wrong paths. Set a little lighted 
candle in front of the door ‘‘ Righteousness ”’ 
and pin a little paper hand to the candle with 
the fingers pointing toward the door. Swing 
open the door ‘‘ Righteousness ”’ and set little 
lighted candles all along the path, teaching 
the verse, ‘“‘ The path of the just is as a shin- 
ing light which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” 

Let each child have a calling card marked, 
‘“ My path for 1895,” and after a suitable talk 
with them let each put his card through the 
door, ‘‘ Pleasing God”’ and lay it on the right 
path. The lighted candles represent our 
guiding helps which have been mentioned. 
We shall try to be very careful not to open 
the door of ‘‘ SeJf-pleasing’’ instead of that 
of ‘‘ God-Pleasing,”’ but every now and then 
temptations will get hold of us and lead us to 
open the wrong door. Open the door, “ Self- 
pleasing,’ and show how the light shines 
through from the right door upon it; but 
notice that the further we go along the wrong 
path the fainter the light will grow, for We 
are going away from it all the time. “‘ What 
should we do then when we have made the 
mistake of starting on the wrong path?’’ 
Get the answer from the children, ‘‘ We 
should go straight back and enter the door of 
the ‘God-pleasing’ path.” That is, be sorry 
right away when we have done wrong, and 
ask God’s forgiveness at once. 
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SAY IT WHILE THEY LIVE. 


Bishop Potter recently told the following 
story: 


Several years ago some of us were assem- 
bled in Calvary Church, New York, to bear 
our testimony to the life and influence of the 
late Dr. Edward Washburn. I may venture 
now to violate the confidence of a domestic 
incident which transpired then, and which I 
think you will own to have its significance 
and appropriateness here. Oneafter another, 
Phillips Brooks, and others like him, rose 
in their places in that crowded study to 
tell what they owed to the genius, to 
the high spirit, to the unswerving loyalty 
to duty, to the splendid courage, to the rare 
scholarship, to the philosophic insight, 
to the prophetic utterance of Edward 
Washburn. The testimony was done. At 
the door, all the time, there stood a slen- 
der woman, who had stood, during his 
life, nearest to him of whom we spoke. I 
never shall forget her face—the passion of 
it and the pathos of it—nor the power, 
tender but reproachful, with which she 
spoke, when at length we were still: “‘O, 
if you loved Edward so, why didn’t you tell 
him of it while he lived?” 
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Cleveland’s, the best that money can buy. 


the Cleveland cook book, which will be 
mailed free on receipt of stamp and 
address. 
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NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For sale by all Grocers. 
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‘The Conversation Corner. 


EAR CORNERERS: This is 
the last Corner of the 
KS year. After printing hun- 
BOA», dreds of your letters, in 
\y Wh whole or in part, you 
A RY will be surprised to know 
(A that my drawer is still 
stuffed so full that I can 
scarcely shut it. Here is one big bunch 
that can go, although with regret, for most 
of them contain questions or answers or 
hints that are bright and suitable for pub- 
lication. ‘‘Why not publish them then?” 
Simply because the writers have failed to 
sign their names, through carelessness or 
modesty. The latter is not a sufficient rea- 
son, for, as you know, I never print the full 
name, and sometimes omit it, as well as the 
town, altogether, or use the initials only— 
perhaps transposed. This may explain to 
many why their communications have never 
been used or answered. In the new year 
will Cornerers please remember always to 
sign their full names and give their full ad- 
dress? 
These extracts refer to studies or collec- 
tions of one kind or another: 


ka. 
6) 


FItcHBURG, MAss, 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Youspoke some time 
ago of How to Know the Wild Flowers. We 
have had the book since July and have found 
over sixty kinds in our walks. Most of them 
were near the road. Yours truly, H. L. B. 


Other members will keep this book in 
mind for next summer’s buying [Scribner’s 


Sons. $1.50]. 
ATHOL, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...Tread The Congrega- 
tionalist, but like the question corner best. 
I wish I could join, but though I am nearly 
twelve years old, papa says I am too young. 
I belong to a band of King’s Daughters, and 
we are getting stamps for the Baldwinville 
Hospital children. Weare studying at school 
Montgomery’s History of the United States, not 
the little one, but the big one. 

Yours truly, Ruru C. 


But you have joined the Corner now, 
Ruth—your reading it and writing to it 
make you a Cornerer; besides, 1895 is close 
here, and then you will be one year older 
than in 1894—tell your papa that! 


ILLIno!s. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...I am very fond of 
flowers and have three herbariums of forty 
specimens each which I have collected in the 
past three years. I have flowers from Pike’s 
Peak, Cheyenne Mountains and other places. 
My brother and I are much interested in 
stamps, and we would like — .. I inclose 

a ‘*‘ Washington” for return postage. 
Yours sincerely, FLORENCE W. 


‘““Washington’’ returned to Illinois at 


once, carrying what these Cornerers liked! 


Nasuua, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Margaret H.asked if you 
knew of any one collecting sands. I have 
been collecting for about two years and have 
eighty kinds. | I would like to exchange with 

her. Yours respectfully, Rena P. 
I saw a fine lot of sand this morning—in 
a cart, being distributed on the icy side- 


walk; what a kind thing to do! 


é WORCESTER, Mass, 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...Thave collections of 
minerals, stamps, money and pictures of fa- 

mous men. Yours truly, Myron D. 
That last colléction is an easy one to 
make and a very instructive one when 
made. Leave ample space below each pic- 
ture to make notes about the man and 

what made him famous. 
Rock IsLanp, QUE. 


Dear Mr. Martin: .. .1am much interested 
in the collection of stamps. I have a large 
number of rare duplicates, and a lot of birds’ 
nests and eggs, shells, minerals, a microscope, 
etc., | would like to exchange for stamps. 

et Bib Bs 


I expect General Washington will call on 
me often for B. P. B.’s address. 


Campton, CAL. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Do you know of any- 
body who wants to buy or exchange stamps? 
Your little friend, Gracr H. 


Our collectors’ list will give you the fel- 
low-Cornerers who also wish to exchange, 
either by writing what they have or inclos- 
ing afew to be exchanged or returned. I 
do not approve of the use made of our list 
by two or three persons whose names are on 
it, i. e., sending sheets of stamps (not or- 
dered) with large values attached, putting 
the receivers to much annoyance. Give 
such traders a wide berth! If you wish to 
buy stamps deal with some reliable firm, 
for instance, the one which advertises on 
our leaflet, or that gentleman whose notice 
was printed on our Corner page, Noy. 15, 
and perhaps afterwards. 

Speaking of advertisements, the following 
letters show their value in a curious way: 

STRATFORD, Cr, 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: ... Many months 
ago some one in The Congregationalist wrote 
a complaint against starch, and afterwards 
published an article on his trials with foun- 
tain pens. He described one that would go 
on all occasions, but the wretched man did 
not tell whose make it was, so that we could 
getit. Can you help me find that man or get 
information about the pen? 
Yours truly, c. s. 


TREBIZOND, TURKEY. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . [should ? youoftener 
if [hadagood pen. ‘‘ Johannes Indignans,”’ in 
The Congregationalist for Sept. 13, tells how he, 
like myself, had suffered many things from 
many fountain pens and at last found one 
that always works. Can you'secure one for 
me? Mr.Swett in the Board Rooms will ship 
it. Cg ORIN = 


I remembered the article, but the editors 
—who are very scrupulous about revealing 
nom de plumes—politely declined to give 
the indignant John’s address. But later 
issues of the paper—Oct. 11 to Nov. 1—in- 
sert picture and advertisement of a ‘‘ Colum- 
bian Fountain Pen, warranted not to leak 
or 00ze,’’ which I think must be the same 
one, although I do not of course assert that 
itis. However that may be, there is a very 
singular story about the advertised pen, 
which these letters now invite me to tell. 
The pen was discovered by the Corner—in 
this way. Sometimeago the manufacturer, 
who evidently was not a “‘ constant reader,” 
wrote asking if Mr. Martin was still alive 
and still connected with the paper, for in 
the issue of April 24, 1890, he had printed 
a letter referring to a leaky fountain pen 
and his comment, longing for a pen that 
“would always write when you wanted it 
to, and not ooze out its ink when you 
didn’t want it to,” etc. After reading 
that, the man “‘ set to work to accomplish 
that very thing, and after spending thou- 
sands of dollars and years of time had ac- 
complished it.”” The curious thing is that 
the letter calling out the comment was from 
this very missionary lady who now, four 
years afterwards, sends to get the pen, of 
course without dreaming that she had any- 
thing to do with its invention! I will add 
that I have one in constant use, and that it 
‘‘never leaks and never oozes.’’ Curious, 
indeed, that an accidental blot in a letter 
written years ago on the shores of the 
Black Sea in Asia should result in the in- 
vention of a new pen in America! 

Now, will the Despot kindly please let 
me have room to wish all the Cornerers a 


Happy New Year! Mw: Ma teQ) 


Edward Payson Weston 


says —In my recent walk from 4% 
New York to Albany, 150 miles in 
60 hours, I subsisted entirely on 


Hornby’s 
ao Oatmeal 
y without the use of any flesh food 

or stimulant. I personally selected 


4 H-O, because of its nutritious and 
» digestible qualities. 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


=f On this Continent, have received 


“ HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘Tn Europe and America. 


| Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
Fs lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

——e used in ane of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent @cupe 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


‘It’s like 
A [Magic Touch” 


said an enthusiastic housekeeper 
after using 


SILVER RO = 
ELECT {CON 


That it’s best in every way is vouch- 
ed for by nearly a million others 
who use it It’s unlike any other, 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
Post-paid, 15cts. It’s sold everywhere, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St. New York, 


THE CHILDREN. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c, 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address 
. with stamp, A. J, CHAMBERLAIN 
& Co., Galesburg, Ul. Mention paper 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JAN. 6. Mark. 6: 12-29. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST BEHEADED. 


BY BEY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The writers of the gospels recorded not 
only deeds but the motives of those who do 
them.. Their insight into men’s thoughts and 
feelings is more than human, and so is their 
interpretation of the relation of these deeds 
and their doers to the kingdom of God. The 
study of these records points suggestively to 
that guidance of the Holy Spirit which dis- 
tinguishes these gospels from other writings. 
It is wonderful in how few words the charac- 
ters of these actors in establishing Christ’s 
kingdom on earth are vividly described. 
This lesson is specially rich in instruction 
concerning God’s presence and power in po- 
litical affairs. We have here: 

1. The boldness of John. This was a time 
when sin and sinners seemed to have gained 
the upper hand. Selfishness and corruption 
possessed the rulers. Intemperance, licen- 
tiousness and greed were increasing among 
the people. Dishonest men made fortunes 
and used them to support leaders who em- 
ployed their offices to spread sin. Good men 
were losing confidence in the kingdom of God. 
Those who had fought bravely for the right 
gave way to despair. Like Elijah they said, 
‘“T, even I only, am left.” Like John, they 
were ready to ask of Jesus, “‘ Art thou He that 
cometh, or look we for another?’ The con- 
dition was far worse than now, but does it 
not furnish parallels to the present? Do not 
rulers in our cities defy justice? Do not 
strong men combine to oppress the poor? Do 
not encroachments on the sanctity of the home 
and the Sabbath multiply? Are notrighteous 
laws openly disregarded ? 

But though John thought he stood alone 
he did not falter. He denounced sin and fear- 
lessly rebuked sinners in high places. Herod 
had sent away his wife and had taken to him- 
self the wife of his brother. John said to him, 
boldly, “‘Itis not lawful for thée to have her.” 
Whatever the consequences, he must speak 
the truth, and that openly. What else can 
the servant of God do? It is our business to 
defend God’s law. We have certain assur- 
ance that He will not suffer His law to be 
broken without punishment. God wants good 
government and He has the power. The only 
safe place is on God’s side, whatever powers 
oppose and however they seem to prevail. 

2. The respect of Herod for John. There 
never were worse men in office than these 
three Herods of the New Testament times. 
Their power seemed to be as unlimited as 
their wickedness. Even the Roman govern- 
ment placed no restraint on them for a while. 
They compelled the people to minister to their 
passions, to sustain their armies, to build for 
them splendid palaces, and they even directed 
the public worship of the nation. 

Herod Antipas, the slayer of John, well 
illustrates the character of the whole family. 
He was the worst kind of an adulterer, and 
the woman he called his wife was worse than 
he only because she was abler. His court set 
a shameful example of wickedness to all his 
realm. Heand they held drunken carousals 
provided with money unjustly extorted from 
his subjects. It would have been bad enough 


if they had brought in common prostitutes to 


amuse them. But a princess who set the 
fashion for the land took the place of such 
women before them, and they cared so little 
for the greatest preacher of righteousness in 
the nation that they were ready to insist, if 
necessary, that his head should be cut off and 
brought on a platter to the base girl who had 
pleased them. 

Yet Herod feared John, because he knew 
John was right. He found no comfort in the 
idea of the resurrection from the dead, but he 
believed it. After he had killed the preacher, 
his conscience compelled him to look for some 
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Nemesis following him for his deed; and it 
came, though not in the way he looked for it. 
‘‘ Herod feared John, knowing that he was a 
righteous man and a holy.’”’ Holiness com- 
mands reverence even from heathen rulers. 
Herod feared the multitude also, because they 
reverenced John [Matt. 14: 5]. John per- 
plexed him. Sometimes he heard him gladly; 
sometimes he wanted to kill him. Good men 
have a great advantage over bad rulers be- 
cause even superstition helps to emphasize 
the warning of outraged conscience. 

3. The success of the women’s plot to kill 
John. Herodias had no fear of the prophet. 
Her bate was unalloyed. A bad woman is 
more dangerous to society than a bad man, 
for she can appeal to man’s evil passions more 
strongly than he-can appeal to hers. Hero- 
dias had prostituted herself to gain control 
over Herod, but her influence was not strong 
enough to persuade him to kill John. She 
did not hesitate to prostitute her daughter, 
also, in order to carry out her purpose. Evil- 
minded women are the worst of all forces in 
politics. Herodias chose the birthday of her 
paramour, took him when he was drunk, sent 
her daughter before him with a lascivious 
dance, made him take his oath to grant her 
request, and then held him to it. She used 
the faint shadow of the perverted conscience 
to which he still‘clung. Herod was pious 
enough not to break his oath, even though it 
led him to murder a prophet of God. Most 
bad men dtaw the line somewhere. They 
will be good in spots, even when as drunk as 
Herod. His guests, too, had a standard of 
righteousness and he proposed to keep up 
with it, whatever outrage he wrought on the 
law of God. Drunkenness, lust and super- 
stition are just the instruments a wicked 
woman would welcome to gratify her revenge; 
and where these vices are unchecked no good 
man’s life is safe. 

4, Herod’s failure and John’s triumph. 
The worst efforts of the wickedest rulers of 
Judea were singularly futile. Herod the 
Great put to death the infants of Bethlehem, 
but the child whose life he sought was far 
away and unharmed. Herod Antipas killed 
John, but John’s work was finished, his great 
mission accomplished, and his death was a 
happy release. Herod Agrippa killed James 
and meant to kill Peter, but the Christian 
Church flourished the more as his enmity drew 
its members together in love. The lives and 
the deeds of these rulers are remembered only 
to be execrated. The society they created 
was self-destructive. The new life which they 
hated and trampled on grew and flourished. 
In the records of Josephus, the historian of 
that time, John’s death is mentioned only as 
an incident in the life of Herod. In history 
as now written, Herod’s life is only an inci- 
dent in the record of the kingdom which John 
came to announce. When will good men 
learn the plainest lesson of history, that evil 
contains within itself the elements of its own 
destruction, and that the kingdom of God has 
in it an indestructible principle of growth? 
Let good men take courage and fight intem- 
perance, licentiousness, political corruption, 
all sin in Christ’s name. ‘‘ Fear not ye, 
neither be dismayed by reason of this great 
multitude; for the battle is not yours, but 
God’s.” Our business is to keep at peace 
with God, to possess spiritual freedom in as- 
sociation with Jesus Christ and fearlessly to 
resist evil. Then the proudest head that 
lifts itself in the pride of sin will fall and 


leave us triumphant. 
— 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Jan. 6-12. The Week of Prayer— 
What Shall It Mean to Us? 2 Chron. 6: 18- 
21, 29-33; 7: 1-3. 

Much or little, according to our attitude 
and action in regard to it. A good deal will 


. depend on our preparation, and consequently 
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on our preparedness, for it. Most of us have 
been expending a good deal of thought, time 
and energy in getting ready for Christmas. 
The events which we think highly of we are 
in the habit of keeping in mind for a long 
time before they occur. The Week of Prayer 
is less likely to benefit us if we come to its 
threshold with not so much as an idea as to 
what the topics are and a general ignorance 
respecting its purpose and the way it is 
planned to observe it in one’s own church. 
Find out, then, what and where the meetings 
are to be; tell others about them, plan to set 
apart as many evenings as possible for them, 
and let no lesser interest interfere with your 
attendance. Then go prepared to take part 
and to receive a blessing. Here is a splendid 
chance for Christian Endeavorers to prove to 
the pastor and the. older members of the 
church that they are ready and glad to sus- 
tain its stated meetings. Let, then, the en- 
thusiasm of the Endeavor meeting be infused 
into all the gatherings of the Week of Prayer. 
Nothing could do more to draw young and 
old together in sympathies and aims. 

Much, too, depends on one’s idea and valu- 
ation of prayer. If prayer is an irksome 
duty, if it seems a‘ relatively unimportant 
element in the Christian life, it is not prob- 
able that one will take any pains to observe 
a special week or a special day of prayer or 
even to maintain a family altar or communion 
in secret with the Father who seeth in secret. 
Our ideas about prayer need a tonic. Too 
many of us obtain only a harmful half truth 
from that beautiful saying, ‘‘ To labor is to 
pray.’ There is a noble and helpful thought 
there, but the average Christian must have 
his times and seasons of prayer if he would 
not be swamped by the tide of worldliness 
which sweeps in constantly upon him when 
he is at his daily work. Against it the Week 
of Prayer raises a barrier of which we ought 
to be glad to avail ourselves, for while we 
are in the flesh we, as well as David and 
Daniel, Paul and Peter and Jesus Himself, 
need frequent and extended personal inter- 
views with our God. They are absolutely 
essential to a healthful, growing Christian 
life. And the busier we are the more we 
need them. When His Galilean ministry was 
at its point of intensest activity, our Lord 
withdrew from the crowd and sought a soli- 
tary place on the hillside where he might 
commune with the Father. Said a quaint old 
Christian, ‘‘I have ap unusually busy day 
before me and I must pray longer than usual 
this morning.” Given a spirit like that and 
the week of prayer becomes an opportunity 
which one would not willingly miss. 

Parallel verses: Neh. 4: 7-9; Job 42: 8; Ps. 
65: 2; Isa. 56: 6,7; Dan. 6: 10; Matt. 6: 7, 8; 
26: 36,41; Mark 11: 24, 25; Luke 6: 12; 18:1, 
10-14; Acts 6: 4; 12: 5; Rom. 8: 26; 1 Cor. 
14: 15; 2 Cor. 1:11; Eph. 6: 18; Phil? 476,7; 
Col. 4: 2; 2 Tim. 2: 15; James 5: 13, 16. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Dec. 30-Jan. 5. What Spiritual Lessons 
Have You Learned During 1894? Ps. 51: 
1-13; Phil.4:49. 
At home, in business, from others, from God’s 
striking providences. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


EFFECT OF THE EASTERN WAR ON CHINESE 
MISSIONS. 


BY REV. HENRY D. PORTER, M.D., PANG CHUANG. 


The war is from every point of view to be 
deprecated. The first great disaster alike to 
Japan and to China is the revival of the war 
spirit and the ghost of national enmity which 
had so long been in abeyance. The first and 
immediate effect of the war upon Christian 
missions is to throw the whole missionary 
work in the Celestial Empire under a cloud 
of suspicion, for the prevailing idea of China 
seems to be that all foreigners must be en- 


ot 
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gaged in this attack together. The strangely 
uninstructed mind of the populace is ready 
to gather up its ancestral hatred of foreigners 
and center its prejudices upon those who 
have come from abroad. The alarmed call 
for volunteers in every province and the 
steady tramp of old and new soldiers has 
daily added to the flame of intense bitterness 
toward every foreigner, whatever be his work 
or nationality. The Chinese government at 
once endeavored to forestall such an effect. 
The Imperial Declaration of War was a no- 
bly dignified paper which will stand China in 
stead when the final reckoning of the right 
and the wrong of this unholy war is made. 
This paper was followed by a more signifi- 
cant one, informing the officials and the peo- 
ple of the empire that the war was due 
wholly and solely to a difference with Japan, 
and that all other nations were innocent 
-of blame or charge in the matter. Still more 
important was the assurance that all mer- 
chants and missionaries were to continue 
their several pursuits or avocations without 
molestation, the government binding itself to 
the protection of each of these classes of for- 
eign residents. 

Despite the wide distribution of these proc- 
lamations, the ignorant populace cannot eas- 
ily distinguish between one race and another. 
They merely know that in the dim east be- 
yond Korea there live strange peoples of won- 
derful power and knowledge. They stand in 
fear of that power and hate the representa- 
tives of it wherever found. This will account 
for the frantic state of mind of the people in 
the interior provinces and the incessant rumors 
that fill the land that the foreigners have 
rebelled and are all running away. Within 
six miles of our own home most disquieting 
reports of the withdrawal of the missionaries 
and the burning of their houses have circu- 
lated. Nothing but the actual sight of the 
missionaries will convince many that we have 
not departed. And still we go about as freely 
as before the danger and with almost as little 
fear of molestation, though we cannot avoid 
some anxiety lest evil may come to those still 
farther away from protection. 

What is to be the outcome of the hostilities ? 
That the result will be still larger in its 
providential opening of China there can be 
no question. The young men educated in 
America who are fighting so gallantly against 
great odds will come to the front. The great 
Viceroy, when he has once more overcome the 
cabals and deceits that surround him, will be 
ready to leave the legacy of a great purpose— 
the placing of China abreast of the great 
powers—to the able lieutenants to whom will 
fall his position and power. And still it is 
impossible to predict any definite result. It 
does not appear unlikely that either Russia 
or England will be called in to gather up the 
fragments of a scattering empire. This would 
not serve to advance the Chinese in the ways 
of a wise progress. From our present point 
of view China must beget her own guides and 
saviours. There are many of us who think 
these can best be found among the men whom 
Christianity has aided to larger views of life 
and government. 

There ‘are those who might say with us 
living at the East that unless Japan is badly 
defeated she will be insufferable at home 
and abroad, and unless China is defeated she 
will find her devitalized blood still coursing 
through her sluggish veins. It should be the 
constant prayer of God’s people that each of 
these great nations be restrained from further 
injury to each other, and that each be spurred 
on by hidden and divine forces to a nobler 
future. 

; OUR OWN WORK. 

American Board and the Armenians. In view 
of the fact that the American Board has 177 
missionaries within the Turkish empire, any 
utterance which it may publish regarding 
Armenian affairs is full of interest and impor- 
tance. The position of the Board in Turkey is 
an extremely delicate one, and it has been 
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necessary to use great caution in communica- 
tions to and from the Turkish empire, as well 
asin printed articles in the home papers or 
magazines. Anarticle in the Missionary Her- 
ald suggests the reason why the American 
Board and its missionaries cannot take part 
in the public denunciations which have nat- 
urally followed the reported massacre of 
Armenians. We quote a few sentences: 
‘“‘Sympathizing deeply on the one side with 
all who are suffering by reason of poverty, op- 
pression and misrule, our missionaries have 
yet been loyal to the government under which 
they have lived and have never countenanced 
sedition or rebellion. It is not necessary for 
them, after these scores of years of devoted 
labor for the native races of Turkey, to prove 
their sympathy with the suffering and. op- 
pressed by joining others who, at a safe dis- 
tance from the scene of danger, are passing 
vigorous resolutions in condemnation of the 
wrongs inflicted. They are doing their best, 
amid no little peril to themselves; but our 
readers can well understand that, for the sake 
both of the helpers and of the helped, it is in- 
expedient for us to present in our pages a full 
statement of all that we hear and believe.” 


Life and Light. The Christmas number of 
Life and Light is unusually attractive with its 
frontispiece of the Dagnan-Bouveret Madonna, 
as well as othersmaller pictures of the Christ- 
child, and two exceedingly interesting arti- 
cles on Christmas in Micronesia and in Mexico. 
A contribution by Rev. Dr. J. H. DeForest on 
Christian Literature in Japan is worthy of 
note, while Dr. Berry’s article on The Kyoto 
Training School for Nurses, with the fine, 
large picture accompanying it, wins instant 
attention. One is interested in studying the 
bright faces of the girls in their pretty nurse’s 
uniform, while the teachers, officers and other 
members of the household are seen in the back- 
ground. Since this institution was founded 
in 1887 it has graduated fifty-four nurses, 
every one of whom became a Christian before 
leaving the school. 


For the New Year. The American Board Al- 
manac for 1895, prettily bound and neatly ar- 
ranged, is as acceptable as ever. It contains 
a large amount of general information on 
missions, including several tables of statistics 
as well as much matter relating to our own 
work and workers which makes it invaluable 
for referenee. Great care and labor has been 
required to compile this little book and it 
ought to have a wide circulation among the 
friends of the Board. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


A Valuable Worker Lost. The Eastern war is 
responsible for the loss of one of the most 
valuable and zealous Methodist missionaries 
in Korea, Rey. W. J. Hall, M.D., of Seoul. 
He went to Korea with his young wife, who 
is also a physician, in 1891, and after much 
native opposition they gained a foothold there 
and attained a measure of success. On the 
breaking out of the war between China and 
Japan, Dr. Hall distinguished himself in med- 
ical missionary work on the battlefield. He 
was prominent in the field of Ping-Yang, and 
it was doubtless owing to his work and hard- 
ships there that he contracted the disease 
from which he died. He was only thirty-two 
years old. 

Studying by Phonograph. Those who tested 
the phonographs for studying French and 
German in the Electricity Building at the 
Chicago Exposition will recall the obvious 
advantage which this method of learning a 
language seems to possess over acquiring 
one’s information, self-taught, from a book. 
According to the newspapers, there is a prop- 
osition on foot in Chicago to make use of the 
phonograph in familiarizing candidates for 
the missionary field with foreign languages. 
The idea is to do away with the necessity 
obliging young missionaries to spend three 
years in learning the language of the people 
among whom they are to work. Foreigners 
will talk into the phonograph, and then stu- 
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dents will use it to become familiar with the 
sound and accent of the strange tongue. 
The outcome of this experiment will be 
watched with interest. 


Worth Reading. Several recent puplications 
bearing upon missionary work or missionary 
lands and peoples are worthy of note. Among 
them may be mentioned: 


Father Eells. By Myron Eells. 

Protestant Missions. By A. C. Thompson. 

Chinese Characteristics. By A.H. Smith. 

Rambles Through Japan Without a Guide. By Al- 
bert Leffingwell. 

Our Journey Around the World. By Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D.D., and Mrs. Clark. 

A Corner of Cathay. By Adele M. Field. 


t 


ESTIMATES OF MEN, 
REY. DR. R. W. DALE. 


Dr. Dale has that sense of the magnitude of 
the gospel, and of the interests involved in 
accepting or rejecting it, which alone justifies 
preaching, and there is a sustained dignity 
and stateliness in all his work which itself 
appeals powerfully to the mind.—Rev. Dr. 
James Denney. 


MILTON AND SHAKESPEARE. 


Itisa bad certificate of a good religious book 
when it has Satan as its hero. I venture to 
think that there is some formality in the una- 
nimity with which Milton has been received. 
Great as he is he is not one of the authors to 
whom we go to learn about Godand man.... 
Frederic Robertson used to read Macbeth for 
weeks ata time; and it is not a very daring 
thing to say that the man who has been im- 
pressed as he ought to be by Macbeth or the 
Tempest has got more religious inspiration 
than there is in any two books, or four books, 
of the Paradise Lost.—Rev. James Denney, 
DD, 


JULIUS CHSAR. 


Society as it stands at present is different 
from what it would have been had Ceesar never 
existed. His figure still impresses us as the 
instrument of the overthrow of the republican 
constitution, and the Roman patricians, not 
content with murdering his body, murdered 
his reputation with the vilest calumnies. Some 
of them can be proved to be lies, others are with- 
out evidence to prove them true. Yet while he 
lived they were greedily believed by those who 
hated him. They have been kept alive by the 
appetite for sensational slander which infests 
the pages of history. They are accepted and 
repeated by the modern liberals, who regard 
free political institutions as the gospel of prog- 
ress, and cannot speak or think too bitterly of 
one who, when he found the Roman consti- 
tution in ruins, reconstructed it upon other 
lines.—J. A. Froude, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, 


A Puritan of the Puritans, he belonged toa 
period when Puritanism stood for reverence 
and godly fear as against profane and high- 
handed transgression. It was a Titanic up- 
heaval, and the results of many subsequent 
years have been due to its fertilizing drift. 
. . » When the Puritan spirit shall cease to in- 
herit the land it won for liberty, the land it- 
self, exhausted of its first fertility, will be 
ready for the sub-soiling of revolution. Ed- 
wards sternly undertook a task which only 
sternness could accomplish. He was digging 
for rock and found bed-rock in the justice of 
God... . Hell fire was not too strong a 
motive when every man’s cellar held one or 


* more casks of cider brandy. ... There was 


nothing harsh or unlovely in the character or 
address of President Edwards. He adminis- 
tered the terrible system he espoused with 
the tenderness of unreserved sincerity.— 
Prof. John Bascom. 
es 

It is the tendency of men of pure lives, op- 
timistic nature and kindly sentiment to ignore 
the reality of moral evil. We are inclined to 
think that all men are good or want to be 
good, or at most that sin is only a disease to 
be pitied and cured. It is not true.—Lyman 
Abbott. 
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Literature 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN FICTION. 

There is some disposition in England just 
now to boast that English fiction is sup- 
planting American under the international 
copyright law. It appears to be based upon 
the great popularity of The Manxman, 
Marcella, Trilby and Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta, English novels published during 
the season now closing. It is true that no 
American novel of the year has had any 
such sales as those of these storigs. But it 
does not therefore follow that British fiction 
is supplanting our own. Such brilliant 
books do not appear every year, and it is 
very seldom that four such books come 
out in any single year. Probably four or 
five years, at the least, will pass before an- 
other English novel is published of any- 
thing like such ability as either of these. 

The only fair comparison must include 
several successive years and have some re- 
gard to the average quality of books. To 
select a few special examples is manifestly 
unjust. But, if this is to be done, it is easy 
to point to Ben Hur and to The Prince of 
India, General Lew Wallace’s stories. Ben 
Hur has had an enormous and steady sale 
ever since it first came out. We have not 
full statistics but believe it safe to say that 
neither of the four English novels men- 
tioned can have sold, or is likely to sell, 
more largely in a corresponding period of 
time. As for The Prince of India, it costs 
$2.50, while Trilby, the most rapidly sell- 
ing of the four British books, only costs 
$1.75. But the sales of The Prince of India 
surpassed those of Trilby during the same 
number of months after its appearance 
which have elapsed since the latter came 
out, ; 

The effect of the international copyright 
law has been to prevent the flooding of our 
market with cheap and poor reprints of 
foreign books returning no royalty to the 
authors. Fewer British writers have their 
works republished here, but those who do 
have received proper returns, which they 
did not always get before. And the same 
holds true of American authors and their 
books reprinted in England. English pub- 
lishers are at some disadvantage because 
our law requires our books to be published 
here and sent abroad instead of permitting 
simultaneous publication in both countries. 
But this makes no difference to the author. 
American authors of any repute are all at 
work and are said to be making money. 
Moreover, our publishers are inviting man- 
uscripts from them, which did not often 
happen, except in special cases, before. 
But there hardly has been as great an in- 
crease of the demand for eitber American 
or English productions as some people an- 
ticipated, and next year or any year may 
witness the appearance of American stories 
which shall take the lead of the English as 
much as these have this year taken the lead 
our own, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


The life of this distinguished. philanthro- 
pist has been prepared for the press by his 
daughter. Itis told chiefly in his own let- 
ters. When, as in this case, sufficient ma- 
terial of this nature has remained available 
nothing else can supply its place. Yet Mr. 
Brace’s career was so exceptionally useful 
along lines of various institutional effort 
that it has been possible to glean freely con- 
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cerning him from those ordinarily sterile 
sources, annualreports. The work has been 
done with intelligent affection and is an ap- 
propriate memorial of one of the most gen- 
uinely and widely usefuP men of this, or 
any, century. Mr. Brace came of the best 
New England stock, had excellent early 
training, graduated at Yale in 1846 and un- 
dertook to study for the ministry but was 
diverted—how providentially now needs no 
demonstration—to engage in philanthropic 
and reformatory work. 

His name is most widely known in con- 
nection with the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York, which he helped to organize in 
1858. It was a practical and judicious at- 
tempt to rescue or relieve, according to the 
individual need, the young in the worst re- 
gions of the city. Its more than forty years 
of diligent endeavor and conspicuous suc- 
cess have caused it to be honored and be- 
loved throughout our country and even in 
other lands and tono one else is dueits use- 
fulness in any such degree as to Mr. Brace. 
He devoted his life to the promotion of its 
work and it is, in a real sense, his best me- 
morial. It has been estimated that at least 
three hundred thousand children were aided 
by him during his career, and it probably is 
quite safe to say that this is a very low 
estimate indeed. 

This volume therefore, and inevitably, is 
in some sense a history of the Children’s 
Aid Society. But it describes Mr. Brace’s 
personality and friendships, his travels as 
well as his toils, and his other labors not so 
strictly professional but equally congenial 
and creditable. He was an author of abil- 
ity and high repute in more than one vein of 
literature. His volume, The Races of the Old 
World, published in 1863, is ethnological. 
His Gesta Christi, which came out in 1882, 
is a history of humane progress under 
Christianity which has become a standard. 
In 1890 his The Unknown God came out, a 
study and exposition of the divine truth to 
be found in other religions than the Chris- 
tian. Each of these works is conceded to 
be of high and more than merely temporary 
value to the world. His daughter has suc- 
ceeded in portraying the man and his career 
vividly and effectively yet unostentatiously, 
and her volume is sure of a wide welcome. 


There are two portraits of Mr. Brace. 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.] 
POEMS, 
Here are seven volumes of verse. Three 


or four are of comparatively high quality. 
For instance, a pretty book whose covers 
conform to, if they have not suggested, its 
title, In Russet and Silver [Stone & Kimball. 
$1.00], contains several scores of Edmund 
Gosse’s poems. Some skim quite lightly 
over the surface of things but others offer 
profound suggestions and all are tuneful in 
a high degree. Mr. Gosse’s poetical work 
thus far will not alone win him a literary 
immortality but it is graceful and some- 


‘times striking and in these days it takes 


good rank,—aAnother attractive looking 
volume proves to be The Wind in the Clear- 
ing and Other Poems [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25] and the poet is Mr. R. C. Rogers. 
It includes a considerable variety of topic, 
treatment and inspiration. Sometimes, and 
in the simpler productions, the poet does 
himself credit and the reader yields to the 
charm of his song. But much of the poetry 
seems to have been written ,more because 
the author felt that it would be pleasant to 
-write it than because it was difficult to keep 


from writing it. 
( 
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The Story of Portus and Songs of the 
Southland [Charles W. Moulton. $1.00], by 
Mary H. weonard, has two divisions, as the 
title indicates. The Story of Portus has for 
its theme a negro’s fidelity to his master’s 
family in the war. It is long and is not 
rendered poetry by being printed in short 
lines. But it would read more smoothly if 
treated like other prose. The songs reveal 
more talent for rhyming in the author and 
some—Christopher Gadsden, for instance— 
have a vigorous ring and really are of good 
quality. But we cannot give the book asa 
whole high praise.——Penrhyn’s Pilgrimage 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] is by Arthur 
Peterson, U.S. N. Itis made up of poems 
suggested by experiences in Japan and 
other foreign lands. It does not contain 
verse of a very lofty quality.——Because I 
Love You [Lee & Shepard. $1.50], com- 
piled by Anna E. Mack, reveals its theme 
in its title. Itis a compilation of poems of 
love from the works of many eminent au- 
thors. It has been compiled with good 
judgment and there is no sickly sentimental- 
ism. Itis printed and bound yery prettily. 

There is an absence of pretension in F. L. 
Hosmer and W. C. Gannett’s second series 
of poems on The Thought of God in Hymns 
and Poems [Roberts Bros. $1.00] which 
wins them a ready examination and this 
proves them to be well worth careful read- 
ing. They are simple but thoughtful and 
musical and they appeal to what is best in 
the reader. They will afford much gratifi- 
cation to all who appreciate sterling work. 
The contents of Rev. Samuel Longfel- 
low’s Hymns and Verses [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00] have mostly been printed be- 
fore, but it was well to reprint them thus 
together. The collection is a rich and 
profitable one for the reader. One of the 
hymns is that written for the ordination 
service of Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale. 


STORIES. 
Charles Dudley Warner’s novel, The . 
Golden House [Harper & Bros. $2.00], is 


complete as a serial and has come out in 
volume form. It is a story of New York 
society life and is based upon shrewd studies 
of actual conditions. We like it. It deals 
with the superficiality and frivolity of mod- 
ern society frankly and shows the corrupt- 
ing and even ruinous influences which beset 
young and old alike. Yet it pictures with 
equal skill and force the underlying truth, 
honor and loyalty to noble ideals which no 
wealth or pleasure or engrossment in busi- 
ness can wholly overshadow and which are 
the salvation of society. The delicate and 
adroit skill of the author in shaping his 
materials around the -backbone of his plot 
is hardly evident to most readers at once, 
It is too subtle and unobtrusive. But the 
story stays in one’s mind and prompts re- 
flection upon its features, and this reveals 
by degrees its masterly workmanship, A 
very different and much less elaborate yet 
an almost equally graceful and picturesque 
piece of work is A Hilltop Summer [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25], by Alyn Y. Keith. It is 
a study of rural New England character and 
conversation, and is full of humor, pathos 
and good common sense. Some skill in re- 
producing the local flavor of the talk is ap- 
parent, there are superior illustrations and 
the book is bound to be one of the favorites. 
Two of Hezekiah Butterworth’s short 
stories, The Parson’s Miracle [Hstes & | 
Lauriat. 50 cents] and My Grandmother's 
Grandmother’s Christmas Cradle make a 
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neat little book bearing the former title and 
prettily illustrated. 

The Land of the Changing Sun [Merriam 
Co. 75 cents], by W. N. Harben is a dar- 
ing but quite well executed flight into the 
realm of fancy. The author imagines a 
highly civilized people in the middle of our 
earth and his story is in the vein of Jules 
Verne’s or Rider Haggard’s. Suffice it to 
say that it is decidedly entertaining and 
not so apparently improbable for the most 
part as to destroy the reader’s temporary 
illasion.—A Husband of No Importance 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents], by Rita, is 
of comparatively trifling importance from 
every point of view, and needs no further 
mention.— George Paston’s A Bread and 
Butter Miss [Harper & Bros. $1.00] is much 
below the average quality of the publica- 
tions of this house. It is crude as a piece 
of literary work and not specially interest- 
ing. Its principal merit, if it be a merit, is 
the distinctness with which the coarseness 
of much modern English society life is por- 
trayed.— St. John’s Wooing, by Mary C. 
McClelland, and Ministers of Grace, by Eva 


W. McGlasson, are published by the Har-. 


pers at a dollar each in their series of Little 
Novels and so are Brander Matthews’s The 
Royal Marine and J. L. Allen’s A Kentucky 
Cardinal. They are magazine stories and 
are small enough to be easily held or packed 
and will be popular with travelers. Each 
story is well wrought in plot and develop- 
ment and full of living interest. 

Mr. L. E. Opdycke has translated eight 
short stories by Demetrios Bikélas into Eng- 
lish, H. A. Huntington supplying a useful 
introductory sketch of the author. They 
make a neat book called Tales from the 
Aigean [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00] and 
the reader would welcome more from the 
same source. They appear to have been 
well translated and certainly are exceedingly 
fresh and entertaining while they possess 
real literary merit.——Jewish Tales [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00], by L. von S. 
Masoch, is a similar volume containing 
many more but much shorter tales gathered 
from many lands. They range from the 
most gay and merry to the sad and even 
tragic. They are related simply and touch- 
ingly, often with genuine art. The book 
willinform most readers of many facts in 
Jewish life of which probably they are now 
unaware. 

A number of intended Sunday school sto- 
ries are sent us. We cannot approve of 
them as heartily as we should like to. Yet 

‘most of them are of fair quality. One is 
Julia MeN. Wright’s Ragweed [Presb. Board 
of Pub. $1.35]. It deals with plain, homely 
people in a plain, homely fashion, but is in 
touch with genuine humanity and offers 
many uplifting suggestions. Another is 
Enchanted Ground [E. & J. B Young & Co. 
80 cents], by Catharine E. Smith. Here 
there is plenty of piety but it has too much 
sentiment mixed with it. There is some 
fairly good portrayal of character, but the 
religion in the book seems to lead up to 
matrimony as its climax too purposely. By 
the way on the outside front cover there is 
a picture representing a young man em- 
bracing a young woman on a hill-top with a 
glaring sun as a background and at their 
feet the letters S. P. C. K., the initials of 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, the English publishers of the 
book. Is it to be understood that the pic- 
ture is a new design adopted by the society? 
—Dr. G. R. Wynne’s Crossing the Ferry, 
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or From Old England to New Brunswick [E. 
& J. B. Young. 80 cents] is quite sensa- 
tional in spots but wholesome and of useful 
influence.——Lady Dunboyne’s Master Moly- 
neux [E. & J. B. Young & Co. 60 cents], 
might be characterized in similar terms. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Another book of East Indian popular 
tales is out. It is the combined work of 
Mrs. Flora A. Steel and Major R. C. Temple, 
the former having reproduced the narratives 
as told by the natives, after much careful 
investigation and comparison, and the lat- 
ter having supplied annotations, etc. There 
are spirited illustrations by J. L. Kipling. 
It is the same book which appeared as 
Wide Awake Stories some ten years since, 
and the fact should not be ignored as it is 
in the volume itself. Its contents are of a 
high order in their class and the book will 
be a favorite. The notes, etc., are too ma- 
ture for the young, but a useful addition to 
the value of the book as a contribution to 
folk-lore.——Mr. Howard Pyle’s Twilight 
Land [Harper & Bros, $2.50] contains 
seventeen or eighteen fairy stories, most of 
them fairly good but none of them possess- 
ing the charm of the real article as found in 
the old standard collections. It takes the 
Oriental mind to compose such stories and 
the Occidental can only succeed in translat- 
ing them satisfactorily, and not always in 
that. Mr. Pyle, perhaps, has done as well 
as most of us cou!d have done and the chil- 
dren may not detect the lack of the true 
flavor. The book is gotten up handsomely 
and has many illustrations. 

Miss Braddon’s pretty story, The Christ- 
mas Hirelings [Harper & Bros. $1.25], was 
printed first in last year’s Christmas num- 
ber of The Ladies’ Pictorial, and became 
widely knowninthat manner, Itisa grace- 
ful and successful working out of a novel 
and pleasant conception. One of the char- 
acters is especially striking—an unusual 
feature in a book of the sort.. The volume 
contains a few spirited illustrations.—— 
Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co. have sent 
us Only a Lad [80 cents], by Margaret Kes- 
ton. It is another English story, simple, 
vigorous and touching, and with a distinct 
religious tone yet without any offensive 
parade of religion. It will be liked by the 
young.——Things Will Take a Turn [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00] is a revised edition 
of one of the earlier productions of Beatrice 
Harraden, author of Ships That Pass in the 
Night. In spite of a certain degree of 
priggishness in the little heroine, the book 
is much moré wholesome than the more 
morbid but more famous later volume. It 
is a story which will please and benefit the 
children.——Tony, the Story of a Waif 
[Charles H. Banes] tells of a newsboy and 
his fortunes. It is touching and telling 
and will prompt many good impulses. But 
we do not like the type in which it is 
printed. Itis too hard to be read. There 
are illustrations. 

Mrs. Izora C. Chandler is the writer of 
Three of Us [Hunt & Eaton. $2.00] and the 
three are Barney, Cossack and Rex, a bull- 
dog, a wolfhound and a St. Bernard. The 
book tells of interesting people, too, but 
its chief interest lies in the dogs. They 
are worth reading about and the boys and 
girls will like the book and be the kinder 
to their dogs for having read it.—Eugene 
Field’s little book of poems should come in 
here somewhere. It is called Love- Songs of 
Childhood [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00]. 


Sis 


It is full of his attractive poetry for boys 
and girls and about them. He understands 
well how to make his lines jingle merrily 
in that fashion irresistible to the children, 
and such a book is quite sure to be a 
household favorite as it becomes known. 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


A number of those before us treat of 
English Literature. One is Mr. J. L. Rob- 
ertson’s History of English Literature [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25]. Itis too short a treat- 
ise to do adequate justice to so large a 
theme. But inspite of its necessary sketch- 
iness it is a valuable and useful book. It 
gives the usual outlines together with illus- 
trative material, some criticism, etc., and is 
well planned and indexed. Two others 
are aids to the study of this branch, Mr. 
F, V. N. Painter’s Introduction to English 
Literature [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
$1.25] aims to teach the literature itself 
rather than facts about it, and to avoid both 
the Scylla of a vast outline necessarily 
scanty in details and the Charybdis of a 
mere collection of biographical and illustra- 
tive items about successive authors. Ap- 
parently he has succeeded fairly well. 
Mr. H. S. Pancoast’s Introduction to English 
Literature [Henry Holt & Co. $1.25] is the 
outgrowth of the author’s former book Rep- 
resentative English Literature, illustrates 
the same principle, giving a series of Eng- 
lish masterpieces in a general setting of 
historical and critical comment, and has 
some two hundred pages of new material. 
All the selections and notes of the former 
volume are omitted. 

Prof. W. E. Simonds’s Introduction to the 
Study of English Fiction |[D. C. Heath & Co. 
$1.00] is a modest but excellent little book. 
It offers no attempt at formal biography or 
scientific criticism but in a simple and 
straightforward fashion discusses and illus- 
trates his topic intelligently and effectively. 
His book also is exceptionally tasteful in 
appearance.——The other volumes which 
lie at hand are readers, Five have come 
from the American Book Company. They 
are Sir Walter Scott’s Voodstock [60 cents]; 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner [80 cents]; 
and Macaulay’s Hssay on John Milton, Mil- 
ton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus and 
Lycidas, and Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream [Each 20 cents]. They all 
belong to the Eclectic English series and 
are in its usual neat form.— Messrs. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn also have sent in 
several volumes in the same class. Mr. 
W. W. Rupert’s Geographical Reader [65 
cents] is well adapted to supplement the 
ordinary geography and fix its lessons in 
mind. It is well arranged and illustrated. 
The Merchant of Venice [85 cents] also has 
been edited by Katharine Lee Bates, Gold- 
smith’s Traveler and Deserted Village by 
W. F. Gregory, and Tennyson’s Elaine 
[Each 25 cents] by Fanny M. McCauley. 
The last three are issues in the Students’ 
Series of English Classics. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Emily Dickinson's Letters [Roberts Bros. 
$2.00], edited by Mabel L. Todd, fill two 
small, attractively printed volumes. They 
will cause different impressions in different 
readers, All will agree as to their individu- 
ality, their usual geniality, their sprightli- 
ness, their frequent piquancy of suggestion 
not less than of expression, and the occa 
sional profundity of thought. Many will 
see nothing in them but these commenda- 
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ble qualities, It isequally sure that others 
will find in them an evident artificiality, as 
though the writer were posing for literary 
effect, and straining somewhat at times in 
the effort, and apparently these can point in 
justification to the rough draft of a letter 
to Mrs. Jackson. Here a number of words 
have been substituted for others, as though 
in an effort to correct the style an@ into a 
more peculiar, and even a unique, diction, 
One or two sentences are simply incoherent. 
If the existence of this corrected rough 
draft be proof of the habit of thus revising 
such familiar letters, the author hardly can 
be acquitted of some measure of intellectual 
affectation. Only her surviving intimates 
can be aware of the truth. But nobody 
will be to blame for gaining either impres- 
sion of her from her letters, and it is proba- 
ble that she deliberately cultivated eccen- 
tricity. The letters are collected from those 
written to a considerable number of friends 
and touch upon such themes as happened 
to interest her, largely personal. 

Japan continues to be a favorite theme 
with those writers who know anything 
about the country. Mr. Percival Lowell is 
one of the best informed Americans and 
also possesses a literary gift which helps to 
render his Occult Japan [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.75] an exceptional book. It is 
an esoteric study of Japanese personality 
and possession. Mr, Lowell became inter- 
ested in studying the pilgrimages, alleged 
miracles, possessions and other external 
features of the Japanese religious beliefs 
and customs, but went much deeper than 
this. Not many foreigners have penetrated 
as deeply as he into the inner regions of the 
Japanese mind, and from these he reasons 
his way out again in a striking, although 
not always convincing, fashion. His pages 
are too philosophical to be popular and 
sometimes one is a little in doubt as to his 
meaning. But the reader who knows any- 
thing of the science of comparative reli- 
gions will enjoy the more abstruse passages 
of the book and everybody will appreciate 
the purely descriptive portions. There are 
three or four pictures. 

Students of our literature cannot fail to 
enjoy greatly a new book, American Writers 
of Today [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50], 
by Prof. H. C. Vedder, who also is a vet- 
eran journalist. Inthese chapters he offers 
studies of Stedman, Parkman, Howells, 
James, Warner, Aldrich, Mark Twain, 
Crawford, Mrs. Burnett, Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Mrs. Phelps-Ward, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, Bret Harte, Dr. Hale, Edmund Eggles- 
ton, Cable, Stoddard, Stockton and Joaquin 
Miller. A better title would have been 
Some American Writers, etc., for his list 
will not be universally accepted by any 
means as typical. Why he should have in- 
cluded Miller, not to mention one or two 
others, while omitting Miss Wilkins, Mrs. 
Deland, R. W. Gilder, Joe] Chandler Harris, 
Thomas Nelson Page and E. P. Roe, for ex- 
ample, is not easily understood. But it is 
something to be thankful for that he has 
left out Walt. Whitman. The critical and 
descriptive work in his pages, however, is 
of ahigh order. Heis penetrating, just and 
frank in criticism, and shows an unusual 
power of clear and vivid characterization. 
Biographical material is introduced to some 
extent but is not a leading feature of the 
work. The volume would do useful sery- 
ice as a text-book, so far as it goes, but 
it is equally well suited to become a popular 
addition to the library. 
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The famous Brook Farm community was 
a success for a time and an interesting and 
instructive social experiment in spite of its 
failure. Apparently the command of larger 
capital would have prolonged its existence, 
at any rate so long as Mr. Ripley and a 
few other leading spirits retained control. 
Whether their places could have been filled 
successfully is open to some doubt. The 
author of Brook Farm Historic and Personal 
Memoirs [Arena Publishing Co. $2.00] is 
Dr. J. T. Codman, who was a member of 
the community for some two years. He 
draws a very pleasant picture of the life 
there, describes vividly the prominent per- 
sonages, and reveals an almost idyllic, even 
if not remarkably comfortable, state of 
things. His narrative sometimes grows 
prolix but retains interest to the end, and 
it makes plain the noble purpose and lofty 
character of the founders of the scheme,—— 
Heine, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, F. W. Robertson and 
Philip Marston—these are the themes of 
Coulson Kernahan’s somewhat unusual 
book, Sorrow and Song [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25] The papers are not new, but 
have been rewritten. They exhibit an al- 
most uncanny penetration at times and a 
highly developed power of concentration in 
expression.» The volume contains criticism, 
pure and simple, the outcome of an evidently 
gifted and brilliant but perhaps not nor- 
mally cheerful mind. {tis sensational, but 
not in the low sense of the word. 

Helen Shipton has conceived very well 
and carried out quite successfully the idea 
of a practical experiment in socialism made 
by one man, with more or less co-operation 
from a few relatives and friends. He under- 
takes to practice certain Scriptural injunc- 
tions quite literally and of course runs up 
speedily against social usages and conven- 
tions. He is a hero in his way and wins the 
reader’s hearty admiration. Considerable 
ingenuity isshown in marshaling the events 
in the plot and also a good degree of narra 
tive power. The story is decidedly interest- 
ing. Itiscalled A Hero's Experiment [K. & 
J.B. Young & Co. $1.00].——Of interest 
chiefly to persons bearing that name the 
Genealogy of the Bridgman Family [Joseph 
C. Bridgman. $2.00] is, nevertheless, like 
every good piece of historical writing, a de- 
sirable production from the point of view of 
its general usefulness. It traces the line 
from its progenitor James, who came to this 
country about 1640, through its four main 
branches, which have ramified all over the 
country for ten successive generations to 
the present day. The family has had its 
due share of men and women whose attain 
ments and services in both religious and 
secular callings have reflected honor upon 
it. The text of this well-edited volume is 
embellished with numerous photographs 
and several of the ancestral homesteads are 
also reproduced. 

The author of Reminiscences of a Portrait 


_ Painter [A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50] is G. P. 


A, Healy, the distinguished artist. He has 
told first the story of his life, briefly but 
entertainingly and then has described a 
number of his friends and sitters. He has 
had a large acquaintance among eminent 
people and has painted many such and evi- 
dently has retained the cordial friendship of 
all who have come to know him. His story 
is the not unusual one of humble origin, 
scanty advantages, persistent endeavor, and 
hopefulness and courage crowned by suc- 
cess. His portrait and those of several of 
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his friends adorn the book.— Schools and 
Masters of Sculpture {D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.00], by A. G. Radcliffe, is a compila- 
tion and condensation of a-great mass of 
material which appears to be judiciously 
made and to be trustworthy as it also is 
readable, It will serve usefully as a hand- 
book. Its chapters are successive studies of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Asiatic, Greek, Roman 
Early Christian, medieval and ‘modern 
sculpture and some illustrations increase its 
value, 

Some twenty of Miss Agnes Repplier’s 
delightful essays compose another volume 
entitled In the Dozy Hours and Other 
Papers (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1/25). 
Miss Repplier has an unusual power of 
uttering fresh and pungent reflections in 
a piquant, spicy manner which does not lack 
dignity yet is decidedly amusing. Unless 
we are much mistaken readers of the At- 
lantic Monthly will recognize some of these 
papers and be glad to see them again. 
They deal with subjects suggested by every- 
day life, for the most part, but are uncon- 
ventional and striking. The book is just 
suited to lie on one’s table where it may be 
taken up and enjoyed in odd half. hours. 
But it sets one to thinking while it enter- 
tains, Mrs. Fields’s A Shelf of Old Books 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $250] also con- 
tains reprinted articles, we believe, but here 
freely and admirably illustrated. There 
are three of them, entitled Leigh Hunt, Edin- 
burgh, and from Miltonto Thackeray. They 
are rich in personal and other recollections 
and memoranda about eminent English 
authors and publishers and abound in in- 
terest. The illustrations consist largely of 
portraits and facsimiles of handwriting and 
the volume, which is bound tastefully, will 
be a very acceptable library companion.—— 
The Humour of Spain [Charles Scribner’s 
Son’s. $1.25], a companion to French 
Humour, German Humour, ete., already 
published, contains a large number of selec- 
tions by Susette M. Taylor ‘from a large 
number of Spanish authors. The variety of 
humour exemplified is large and the book 
is quite entertaining in a miscellaneous sort 
of fashion, But it interests more as a study 
of national mental characteristics than be- 
cause it is very funny. There are a few 
expressive pictures. 

Leander S. Keyser is another special lover 
and student of birds and he has published 
in various magazines considerable material 
gathered in the observation of bird life. A 
number of such papers have been brought 
together in a little book, In Bird Land 
[A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25] which might 
be chastened considerable in respect to 
style without injury, yet which certainly 
contain many interesting facts well ex- 
pressed. The book is not the best in its 
class, but it is not by any means of poor 
quality and fairly belongs with those of 
Bolles, Burroughs, Abbott, Olive Thorne 
Miller and Torrey. The Chautauqua 
Booklet Calendar for 1895, compiled by 
Grace A, Duncan,.is compact, tasteful, in- 
spiriting and practical. It will be popular, 
The little girls will be delighted by A 
Year of Paper Dolls [Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 75 cents], prepared by Miss Elizabeth 
S. Tucker. Each costume represents one 
of the months. A separate leaf contains 
the -calendar dates for each month, and 
one may combine these with the costumes, 
if desired. The dolls are pretty, the cos-— 
tumes artistic, and the whole outfit attract- 
ive. 
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NOTES. 


— Mr. Austin Dobson resolutely refuses 
to be interviewed. 


— Miss Wilkins’s Pembroke and Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Katherine Lauderdale have reached 
the twentieth thousand. 


— Joseph Jefferson received a thousand 
dollars a month for his autobiography in the 
Century, and the illustrations cost the pub- 
lishers even more. 


—— A complete edition of Mr. E. L. Ander- 
son’s volume, Curb, Snaftle and Spur, has 
been ordered by the United States Govern- 
ment for distribution among our cavalry regi- 
ments. 


—— James Payn, the English novelist, is so 
much of an invalid as to be confined to his 
bed and chair. He can write only in pencil 
and with great pain but continues to write 
and with his old-time cheerfulness. 


— The late Professor Froude left direc- 
tions for the burning of all his papers. This 
disposes of considerable material relating to 
Carlyle, the publication of which many peo- 
ple were awaiting with much interest. 


— Authors wishing to compete for the 
prize of $2,000 offered last spring by the Bow 
Knot Publishing Co. of Chicago are expected 
to pay a fee of a dollar apiece to the company. 
Evidently the company hopes to induce them 
to contribute their own prize. 


— M. Zola’s application for admission to 
the French Academy, the ‘‘ Immortals,’’ has 
been rejected again—for the fifteenth time it 
is stated. He used to get a few votes but this 
year he received none. He will have to set 
up an academy of his own. 


— A statue of Rufus Choate, to cost $14,000, 
is to be erected in Boston. It is provided for by 
a bequest of the late G. B. Hyde, one of the 
city’s school teachers, who accumulated a 
moderate fortune by investing his savings. 
He also has left money to. provide a public 
library for his native town, 


— Some seventy thousand volumes have 
been transferred already from the old to the 
new Boston Public Library, and at a cost of 
less than half a cent per volume. The ex- 
pense of moving the balance of the library 
will be even less than this, because the boxes 
already paid for can be used thenceforth. 


— Mr. S. R. Crockett’s Playactress was 
written for his amusement, as a relief from 
the strain of writing The Raiders, and was 
not then meant for publication as a book. 
The London Academy, by the way, has al- 
lowed an anonymous correspondent to accuse 
him of plagiarism in The Raiders. But The 
Bookman stated last April, and at Mr. Crock- 
ett’s request, that he had made use of Nichol- 
son’s edition of Galloway Traditions, pub- 
lished in 1840. 


— In 1861 Messrs. Harper & Bros. pub- 
lished twenty-four British and seven Amer- 
ican books. In 1871 the figures were thirty- 
six British and twenty American. In 1881 
they were sixty-six British and twenty-six 
American... But by 1891 the situation had so 
altered that the figures were twenty-seven 
British and forty-one American. In 1861 
Messrs. ‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published 
about the same number of British and Amer- 
ican works. In 1891 they published about ten 
times as many American as British. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Edited by Augustus J. C. Hare. Two vols. pp. 
704. $4.00. 

FAGOTS FUR THE FIRESIDE. By Lucretia P. Hale. 
pp. 334. $1.25 

Parish Choir. Boston. 

Tepe CHURCH HYMNAL. Edited by 

Hutchins. pp. 804. $5.00. | 
Collins Press Corporation. Boston. 

ADVENTURES IN FAIRY LAND. By D. H. Brewer. 
pp. 116. $1.00. : 

Joseph C. Bridgman. Hyde Park, Mass. 

GENEALOGY OF THE BRIDGMAN FAMILY. Com- 
piled by B.N.anaJ.C. Bridgman. pp. 168. $2.00. 


Rey., C. L. 
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Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyle. pp. 
435, $1.75. 
THE PARASITE. By A. Conan Doyle. pp. 143. $1.00. 
es Be RAN OF CZAR AND KAISER. pp. 343 
00. 
SEA YARNS FoR Boys. By W. J. Henderson. 
195. $1.25. 
COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESSES. 
pp. 239. $1.75. 


pp- 
By Parke Godwin. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
PICTURES OF SWEDISH LIFE. By Mrs. Woods 
Baker. pp. 408. $3.75. 
IN CAIRO AND JERUSALEM. By Mary T. Carpen- 
ter. pp. 222. $1.50. 
BEYOND THE VEIL. By Prof. G. B. Willcox, D.D. 
pp. 207. $1.00. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: All’s Well That Ends 
Well and Twelfth Night, pp. 154 and 185. 45 
cents each. 

MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. Trans- 
lated by Lady Mary Loyd. pp.371. $2.25. 

G, P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE CRUSADES. By T. A. Archer and C. L. Kings- 
ford. pp. 467. $1.50. 

JOINT-METALLISM. By Anson P. Stokes. pp. 198. 
$1.00. 


New York, 
By G. W. Cable. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. 
$1.50. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
Cornelius Walker, D.D. pp. 256. $1.50. 


Merriam Co, New York. 

THE CRUISE OF THE SPITFIRE. By Edward Strate- 

meyer. pp. 245. $1.25. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 

INEBRIETY OR. NARCOMANIA. By Norman Kerr, 

M.D. pp. 605. $3.50, 

Marcus Ward & Co. New York. 

DAILY MESSAGES FROM THE KING BY His Mus- 

SENGERS. Compiled byS.R. Z. pp. 384. $1.00. 
Charles H. Banes. Philadelphia. 
By Laisdell Mitchell. pp.58. 75 cents. 


Flood & Vincent. Meadville, Pa. 
Six THOUSAND TONS OF GOLD. By H.R. Chamber- 
lain, pp. 349, $1.25. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Washington. 
STATISTICS OF RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR 1893. Prepared by H.C. Adams. pp. 620. 


By Prof. 


Tony. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
PRISMATIC THOUGHTS. By Sidney Miller. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF GOOD MEN 
AND GREAT: GEORGE ExviotT. By Elbert Hub- 


bard. pp. 28. Five cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
December. MUSICAL RECORD,—NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY.—WRITER.—-CHAP-BOOK.— FORTNIGHTLY.— 
BIBLICAL WORLD. 
January. QUIVER. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


At the convention of Victoria, held at Melbourne, 
the reports showed that excellent relief, evangel- 
istic and missionary work has been done in the 
colony during the year. Thirty-two Endeavorers 
from Victoria are in the mission fields, and more than 
$2,500 have been given to the missionary boards, 


Since Dr. Clark’s first visit to Berlin in the au- 
tumn two societies have been started in that city. 
——aA novel committee is found in a Junior Society 
in Kansas. Its members take the church hymn- 
books under their especial care, repairing torn 
leaves and erasing all writing found in the books. 


An echo meeting in Samoa has been heard from, 
which was held after the Hndeayorers there had 
received the Cleveland papers giving the reports 
of the convention. The condition of Samoa at 
present makes union of the societies there very 
difficult, but Rev. J. E. Newell, the Christian En- 
deavor superintendent of the South Sea Islands, 
with several of his workers, visited a number of 
the islands and had delightful meetings with the 
societies there. 


Asa help in securing the co-operation of all the 


A NEW CONCORDANCE. 
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members in their work, the good literature com- 
mittee of the First Congregational Society at 
Montclair, N. J., canvassed the society for those 
that would sign an agreement to assist the commit- 
tee in any one of the three ways that they might 
choose. One class agreed to give certain papers 
if the committee would see to their distribution. 
Another class promised to mail the papers to ad- 
dresses furnished by the committee, the committee 
paying the postage, while the third class sent the 
papers at their own expense. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


The most successful number 


of a magazine is the issue which 
will be read from beginning to 
end. The publishers mean that 
all numbers of Scvzbner’s shall be 
of this kind. 


is representative of those to come. 


The January issue 


THE AUTHORS. 

GEORGE MEREDITH begins the serial of the year, 
“The Amazing Marriage.” 

ROBERT GRANT Contributes the first of The Art 
of Living series, and deals with ‘‘ The Income.” 

MAvUD BALLINGTON BOOTH writes an account of 
the Salvation Army work in the slums. 

A. CONAN DOYLE contributes a strong poem en- 
titled ‘‘ A Forgotten Tale.” 

NOAH BROOKS writes of the men who were con- 
cerned in forming American parties. 

GILBERT PARKER tells a dramatic story of a 
Labrador woodsman and his wife. 

EDITH WHARTON writes of an artistic discovery 
she made in an almost unknown Italian village. 

GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD gives a timely article 
on the mental characteristics of the Japanese. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL publishes one of his short 
essays on ‘Good Taste.”’ 

THOMAS DwiGutT, M.D., gives many anecdotes of 
Dr. O. W. Holmes when a physician and professor. 

CHARLES D, LANIER contributes a striking story, 
“Sawney’s Deer- Lick.” 

‘“ AMERICAN WOOD ENGRAVERS,” a_ series of 
irontispieces with personal sketches of their en- 
gravers, is begun with Henry Wolf. 

THE ILLUSTRATORS are: Albert Lynch, A. B. 
Frost, Howard Pyle, C. D. Gibson, Henry Wolf, 
Harry Fenn, Otto. Bacher. 


In the March issue will begin 
“The History of the Last Quar- 
ter-Century in the United States,” 
an undertaking of the greatest 
importance. 


Subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine for 1895 
should be sent now. Price $3.00 a year. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


THE PERFECT TEXT FINDER! 


Published 15 Oct., 1894. 


Walker’s Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


It is a concordance pure and simple. 
Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. 
One alphabet for all words, 


including proper names. 


Its references are in strict Biblical order. 


All proper names are accented. 


By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and facility in examination are secured. 


50,000 more references than Crudea’s, 


besides substituting important words for unessential ones. 


Compact and of a size handy for use. Well printed, on good paper; strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 


980 pp., Price, Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY THE : 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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“The literary event of the season is the Life of 


Napoleon in THE CENTURY.” : 
—THE CALL, San Francisco. 


Ready Saturday, December 29th. 


The January 


CENTURY 


CONTAINING: 


Napoleon in 
1791-1795. 


“ A period which has been neither described nor un- 
derstood by those who have written in his interest.» 


Chapters in 
Prof. Sloane’s Great Serial History. 


‘A NEW NAPOLEON.” 


Bonaparte a First Lieutenant—Return to Valence 
—‘Tam waiting impatiently for the six crowns my 
mother owes me; I need them sadly’’—Bonaparte 
the Corsican Jacobin—Lieutenant-Colone) in the 
Corsican National Guard—Bonvaparte the French 
Jacobin—Six-cent meals in Paris—Plots and Fight- 
ing in Corsica—The Bonaparte Family Flee from 


the Island. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
PRUDHON, PHILIPPOTEAUX, SINIBALDI, 
REALIER-DUMAS, CASTAIGNE, 
PAPE AND OTHERS. 


«¢PESTIVALS IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES FOR WOMEN.”’ 
PICTURES BY WILES AND METCALF. 


Fétes and celebrations at Bryn Mawr, Mount Holy- 
oke, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Wells. 


“©A NEW ELYING-MACHINE,”’ 
By Hiram S. Maxim. 


A full and authoritative account, to date, of Mr. 
Maxim’s experiments in aérial navigation, written 
by himself. With illustrations and diagrams. 


Marion Crawford’s 
Greatest Novel, 


“CASA BRACCIO,” 


* A Masterpiece of Fiction.’ Illus. by Castaigne. 


This is a romance of great power. A young Scotch 
doctor falls in love with a nun, persuades her to 
forsake her convent in Italy, and fly with him. 
From the starting point of this evil deed, done 
under singularly romantic circumstances, a story 
showing the tragedy of human passion and its effect 
on the lives of all the characters is most powerfully 
developed, 


‘GLIMPSES OF LINCOLN 
IN WAR TIME,”’’ 
By Noah Brooks. 


Reviewing Hooker’s Army—A fter Hooker’s Defeat— 
“Exclusive Information’’—An Interrupted Séance 
—Social Incidents—The Gettysburg Speech and 
Office-Seeking—Lincoln’s Memory. 


A Complete Novelette, 
«A LADY OF NEW YORK.’’ 


A strong story by a new writer, Robert Stewart. 
Illustrated by W. L. Metcalf. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison’s Novel, 
«AN ERRANT WOOING.”’’ 


A story of Jove and travel. In the present number 
the scene is laid in an English country house, the 
life of which is delightfully described. Most of the 
characters are Americans. 


«SCENES IN CANTON,” 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS, AND 
THE RIVER POPULATION. 


By Florence O’Driscoll, M.P. [lustrated. 


Engravings by T. Cole; Stories by Richard Malcolm 
Jobnston and others; ‘* The New Treatment of Diph- 
theria,”’ by Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, Bacterioloyist 
of the New York Board of Health ; poems, illustrated 
articles, departments, etc. 3 


Begin the New Year by Subscribing to 
THE CENTURY. 


The volume began with November, and in that issue 
were first chapters of the Napoleon history and 
Marion Crawford’s novel. Mrs. Harrison’s story 
opened in December. To enable new readers to get 
all the serials, we make this 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On and after the issue of the January CENTURY, 
the November and December numbers will be given 
to all new yearly subscribers who commence with 
January, 1895. .The offer must be mentioned at the 
time of subscribing. Price $4.00 a year. Single 
numbers 35 cents. All dealers take subscriptions 
under this offer, or remittance may be made directly 
to the publishers, ‘ 


The Century Co., Union Square, N. Y. 
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: 1895 
Pilgrim 
Records 


For Churches. 


CHURCH TREASURER’S BOOK (New). 
Church Register and Record (4 Sizes). 
Letters of Dismission and Other Forms. 
Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 


For Sunday Schools. 


Membership Roll. 
Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


Sunday School Record. 
Library Record. 
Library Card. 

Pilgrim Wallet. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


1895 
Monday 


Club 
Sermons. 


19th Series. 


On the International Sunday School Lessons, 
$1.25. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Ready December 26th. 


NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 


St. Nicholas 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


“‘Tts supremacy remains undisputed.’’—The 
Dainty CHRONICLE, London, November 1, 1894. 


Containing first chapters of a college se- 
rial for girls; ‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson,”’ by 
Brander Matthews; ‘‘Rogue Elephants,”’ 
by C. F. Holder; contributions from Helen 
Gray Cone, Howard Pyle, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Elbridge S. Brooks, Tudor Jenks, 
Susan Fenimore Cooper, Malcolm Douglas, 
and others. Pictures by Birch, Bensell, 
Hill, Ogden, Taber, Drake, Francis, Malcolm 
Fraser, Fenn, and others. 


Are your young folks 
to have ST. NICHOLAS 
in 1895? 


If not, consider this special offer: The 
new volume began with November, and 
some of the most important serials com- 
menced in that issue and in December. 
New subscribers who send in a year’s sub- 
scription beginning with January, 1895, 
may receive November and December num- 
bers free, if they ask for them at the time 
of subscribing. Price $3.00 a year. Pub- 


lished by THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 
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Harper’s 


Magazine 


Published in 1894 the 
greatest English serial 
and the greatest Amert- 


can serial of the year. 


It will sustain tts record 


Published by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED 


The Peterson Magazine 


AND 


’s Home Magazi 

Arthur’s Home Magazine 

will publish in 1895 2,700 pages choice reading 
and 1,600 superb illustrations. 

PETERSON is an, up-to date illustrated literary 

periodical. The contributors to the 
Christmas number are an indication 

of what it will contain for 1895, 

ARTHUR is a publication which will delight all 
women with its fashion.and fancy work, 
home matters, descriptive articles and 

superb illustrations. 

OUR OFFER where you saw this advertisement, 

and we will send you both magazines 
for the whole of 1895 and include the October, No- 
vember and December, 1894, issues of both. You 
get fifteen months of both publications for 25 cents 


ess than the regular price for one year. Sample 
copies 10 cents. 


Send 41.75 within 30 days, stating 


ADDRESS 
PENFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
440 [lattison Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER. 


For Social Meetings: 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, - $30 per 100 
For Revival Meetings: 

Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, 

Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100 
For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday Schools: 
Select Songs No.2, = = Cloth, $40 per 100 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 47H STREBT, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FisK & CO, 


MAINS, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof, F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. Winter term of the 60th year begins Jan, 
3, 1895. Bestof homeinfluences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for iNustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 


also, Ee aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Reply, to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


- 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


Christmas was appropriately observed by a 
united gift from the churches of Southern 
California. 

The year closes with over 30,000 additions 
to the churches reported to us, more than 
16,400 on confession. Compared with last 
year, there is an increased gain in the number 
of new members on confession of over 2,000. 

The meetings in Lowell have realized the 
success which was promised at their com- 
mencement. The extremes of age, belief and 
character are represented among those who 
have been influenced by this special effort. 

Anxiety to close the year without a debt 
has led to several heroic endeavors, the grati- 
fying results of which are recorded below. 

The general observance of Christmas by 
many churches in this city and vicinity make 
it impossible to give detailed accounts of the 
special features at the various services. The 
day so full of meaning to the Christian world 
seems ever to be gaining in its influence on 
the hearts of old and young. 


RIPE FIELDS IN ALABAMA. 

Alabama is a point of special interest in the 
development of the Southern work. In 1892 
there were thirty-nine churches, in 1893 
eighty, in 1894 eighty-eight. Large gains 
will be reported next year. The churches 
sprang, like those beyond the sea, from a 
return to the fountains of New Testament 
truth. In casting away the discipline and 
laws which formerly bound them, they largely 
became free from the limitations of their 
former traditions, and the Alabama brethren 
have the spiritually progressive and inde- 
pendent spirit which characterizes the Con- 
gregational brotherhood everywhere. The 
religious fervor and evangelistic zeal in these 
churches are elements not to be underrated. 
They represent the best missionary elements 
in the communities where they have been 
established. Before the union with the 
Congregationalists, the Methodist churches 
had given but little attention to denomina- 
tional statistics and missionary boards, but 
they have been and are now blessed with a 
large measure of success. The union has 
given a new impetus to the work. 

That the churches are generally in rural 
communities, that the people are for the most 
part poor, and that few of the ministers are 
liberally educated are facts. Most of our min- 
isters have come into service during the try- 
ing times since the war, and have had but 
limited opportunities for education. Thesac- 
rifices and hardships which many of them 
have experienced in preaching the gospel are 
appalling. But the materials they have to 
work upon are more promising than those 
which the apostles had to build into the first 
Congregational churches. Wedo not propose 
to repeat the mistake of our Presbyterian 
brethren, who, in effect, said some years ago, 
“The Baptists and’ Methodists may have the 
country ; we will take the towns.” As a re- 
sult, it came to be largely true that the Meth- 
odists and the Baptists had the country and 
the towns-also. Their evangelistic and mis- 
sionary zeal was their denominational salva- 
tion. Similar traits will insure the growth 
They repre- 
sent certain principles which are necessary to 
the best progress. The breadth of sympathy 
and of fellowship, the non-sectarianism, the 
freedom—corresponding so well with the 
democratic principles of civil government— 
appeal with special force to intelligent South- 
erners. 
~ It has been found that many of the most effi- 
cient workers in some of the most prominent 
churches in leading cities of the South are 
Congregationalists from the North. Our new 
allies constitute an open door, in the provi- 
dence of God, which will enable us to estab- 
lish an influential Congregational brother- 
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hood, so that, not long hence, the churches 
will have power in centers of population and 
wealth, Already we would have had churches 
at several important points but for the limi- 
tations which the H. M.S. has been obliged 
to put upon “ new work” during recent years. 
There’ are few other portions of the world 
where such large results have followed from 
so small an outlay of money and effort as in 
the State of Alabama. <A full home mission- 
ary treasury would mean immense advances 
in the State. ; Ay D0. 


OKLAHOMA OUTLINES, 


In this youngest of Territories creditable 
progress is being made in various directions. 
The public school system is established in 
every county, and in each district there must 
be given at least three months of instruction 
every year aS a requirement for securing 
money from the territorial tax and the rental 
of school lands. . An agricultural college and 
experimental station, a normal school and a 
university have been established and are al- 
ready working effectively, and next year the 
first denominational college will be opened in 
Kingfisher by the Congregationalists. A reci- 
tation hall will have been finished, with 
money given by the citizens or obtained by 
the sales of land; and the erection of a cottage 
is contemplated, with the proceeds of gifts 
from the farmers of Kingfisher County, each 
one of whom will be asked to contribute the 
profits of at least one acre of wheat from the 
next crop. Three more buildings, to accom- 
modate fifty pupils each, will be needed. 
There will be preparatory, normal and musi- 
cal departments and a Bible school connected 
with the college. No place in the United 
States needs these privileges more and few 
are more promising. 

Religiously the people are not lagging. The 
other denominations which are most active 
are the Presbyterian, the Methodist and the 
Baptist, none of which lead the adherents of 
the Pilgrim faith. The dawn of 1895 will wit- 
ness seventy-five Congregational churches in 
the Territory, whereas five years ago there 
were but two and one year ago thirty-nine. 
Liberal support in these formative days of 
the Territory should make this prospective 
State as strongly Congregational as Lowa or 
Michigan. Almost limitless are the oppor- 
tunities for growth within the present do- 
mains and the large reservations yet to be 
added to Oklahoma. Thirty-two hundred In- 
dians must depend upon this source for the 
gospel. 

The people desire Statehood within a rea- 
sonable time, and with a quarter of a million 
population feel that they deserve it. The 
situation of the Territory commands the best 
markets. Several lines of railway connect 
it with the large cities of the Interior, with 
the Gulf and with the Pacific coast and the 
Northwest. So that for importation and ex- 
portation few States are better located. 

J. He Bs 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


MaAss.—The Essex Club celebrated Forefathers’ 
Day, in Salem, Dec. 17. Stirring addresses were 
given by Prof A. B, Hart of Harvard on Political 
Inventions of the Puritans, and by Rev. W. BE. Bar- 
ton on rhe Pilgrim of the Twentieth Century. Spe- 
cial music was an attractive part of the meeting. 


The Old Colony Club celebrated Forefatbers’ Day 
in Brockton by a large meeting of members and 
lady guests, Dec. 17. A stirring address on Chris- 
tian Citizenship, as taught and illustrated by the 
lives and principles of the Pilgrim Fathers, was 
given by Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., of Boston. Ap- 
propriate musical numbers were beautifully ren- 
dered by the Rossini quartette. It was one of the 
most successful meetings ever held by the club. 


Forefathers’ Day was commemorated by the Fall 
River Club Dec, 18. Rev. BE. K. Alden, D.D., gave 
an address on The Genial Side of the Pilgrim- 
Puritan character. There was a large attendance, 
and the speaker’s portrayal of early New England 
home and church life was much enjoyed. 


Mer.—The Portland Club was ably addressed, Dec, 
19, by Judge S. E. Baldwin of New Haven, Ct., and 
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Judge Symonds of Portlaud on The Church of Rome 
as It Looks Today to the Descendants of the Pil- 
grims. A large congregation was present. 


N.H.—Foretathers’ Day was appropriately cele- 
brated by the Pascataqua Club, in Dover, Dec. 13. 
The speakers were both from Massachusetts. Rey. 
A. 8S. Twombly, D.D., spoke of The New England 
Influences in the Sandwich Islands, where he bas 
recently visited, and Dr. Nehemiah Boynton gaye 
an address on The Distinctive Features of Congre- 
gationalism. 

The Central New Hampshire Club met in Nashua, 
Dec. 19, Rey. Mr. Baird gaye an address commem- 
orative of Forefathers’ Day on The Pilgrims, and 
Dr. E. L, Clark of Boston spoke on Atmosphere. 
Special music was furnished by a quartet. 


The Ashuelot Club held its first meeting in Keene 
on Forefathers’ Day. President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College was the speaker. Short addresses 
were given on the subjects: 1593, John Robinson, 
The Mayflower, ‘‘In the Name of God, Amen,” The 
Pilgrim Spirit, The Women of Plymouth. 


Cr.—There was a large attendance at the Con- 
necticut Club, in Hartford, Dec. 18. Special exer- 
cises commemorative of Forefathers’ Day were 
arranged. Prof. Williston Walker gave the address 
on The Congregational Idea of Worship. 


N. Y.—At the Brooklyn Club, Dec. 17, exercises 
commemorative of Forefathers’ Day were held. 
Addresses were given by Dr. A. J. F. Behrends and 
Miss K, W. Clark. A large attendance enjoyed the 
special features. 


Forefathers’ Day was celebrated under the aus- 
pices of the Buffalo Union, Dec, 20, in Buffalo. 
Rey. f. S. Fitch, D.D., opened the exercises of the 
evening. Addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. 
H.S, Brown, J. W. Bailey, C. E. Harris, Jr., H. D. 
Sheldon and Hon. H. W. Hill. New Englanders 
could not have spoken more loyally of Pilgrim be- 
ginnings as to Congregational ideas and work. 


D. C.—About eighty members of the Washington 
Club attended the New England dinner, Dee. 21. 
Chief- Justice Brewer presided and paid a glowing 
tribute to the influence of the New England school- 
mistress. Senator Platt of Connecticut spoke elo- 
quently of The New England Meeting House and of 
Civil Liberty as the Outgrowth of Religious Lib- 
erty. Dr. Gallaudet of Kendall-Green responded to 
The Huguenots and drew a graphic picture of their 
likeness in experience to the Puritan fathers. 


O.—The sixth annual celebration of forefathers’ 
Day by the Central Ohio Club was held in Colum 
bus, Dec.20. An excellent address on Our Heritage 
from the Fathers was given by Rey. D. M. Fisk of 
Toledo. Greetings from the Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian churches of 
Columbus were received. 


ILL.—Forefathers’ Day was celebrated by the 
Chicago Club with much interest by a large com- 
pany of loyal sons and daughters of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans last Friday evening. The address 
was by Hon. J.S. Wise of New York on An Analy- 
sis of the Claims of the Cavalier and the Puritan, 
He showed that to neither is the country so greatly 
indebted as is claimed, although both had excel- 
lent traits and did good service, but tbat the real 
prosperity of the country is due to the composite 
elements which have formed its people and that 
the debt to others has not been fully recognized. 


Micu.—The Western Michigan Club met in Grand 
Rapids to commemorate Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 17. 
There was a good attendance and an excellent de- 
bate in the afternoon on The Lights and Shades in 
the Minister’s Life. After the repast President 
Sperry of Olivet, a lineal descendant of one of the 
martyrs to the witchcraft craze of Salem, gave an 
enthusiastic address on The Religious Life of the 
Forefathers. 


Minn.—The Minnesota Club held special exercises 
for Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21, in St, Paul. Ad- 
dresses were given by Rey. Dr. G. N. Wells, the 
president, Rey. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., Gov. Knute 
Nelson and others. The choir of Plymouth Church 
rendered special music. 


The Southern Minnesota Club met, Dec. 10, in 
Austin. Subjects were: The Congregational Idea 
of Fellowship, The Relation of the Congregational 
Church to Education, Congregationalism and 
Woman, and The Congregational Idea of Church 
Government. 

S. D.—The club of Yankton and vicinity observed 
Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21, at Yankton College. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rey. Messrs. 8, M. Will- 
iams, D. B. Scott, Prof. H. M, Whitney and Mrs. 
R. B. Hassell. 

OrxE.—The club of Oregon and its guests, the New 
England Society of Oregon, observed Forefathers’ 
Day, Dec. 22, in Portland. Rey. C. O. Brown, D.D., 
of San Francisco, gave an account of the public 
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career of Samuel Adams. 
made a stirring address. 


Gen. O. O. Howard also 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—Phillips. The figures in the Boston 
Letter in this paper last week, in reference to the 
benevolences of this church, are somewbat mislead- 
ing, because the year selected as the basis of com- 
parison with 1894 was one whep more than half of 
the reported benevolences went to the erection of a 
chapel. The alleged falling off in benevolence is, 
therefore, more apparent than real. Asa matter of 
fact, the total benevolences for the last twelve years 
have amounted to $94,537, an average of $7,878 a 
year, and in 1893 there was no material decline from 
this average. As respects the general condition of 
the church. though there have been shiftings of 
population about it, the efficiency of its work has 
been maintained. During Rev. W. H. G. Temple’s 
six years’ pastorate he has received into the church 
309 persons, 204 on confession. An assistant pastor 
has been secured, a third mission Sunday school 
established with a membership of 200, a Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Phillip organized, a monthly 
church paper started, the C. E. Society organized in 
three grades, two Boys’ Brigades organized, the 
parish districted into thirty-one sections with a 
lady over each, and a successful entertainment 
course launched. The church is full every fine Sun- 
day morning and 700 persons attend the two Sunday 
evening meetings. 


The Pilgrim Association, at its bi-monthly meet- 
ing at the Thorndike, Dec. 18, had as its guest of 
honor Governor Greenhalge, who made a capital 
speech, putting himself on record as in hearty sym- 
pathy with the civic aims of the organization. Rey. 
C. H. Hamlin of Easthampton, who has been so 
vigorous an opponent of pool-selling at horse races 
in the Connecticut Valley, spoke forcibly and 
pointed out the immediate need of vigilance in this 
section of the State. 


The Boston ministers were favored last Monday 
with a thoughtful and scholarly presentation of the 
subject Art in Religion, by Rey. F. H. Allen, who 
read extracts from his book soon to be published. 
His central thought was that the art which will live 
longest is that which contains most of Christ. 


Berkeley Temple. Last Sunday was one of the 
most notable in the seven years since Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson inaugurated institutional work. A 
threatened deficit of, nearly $3,000 in running ex- 
penses was averted by an appeal to the congrega- 
tion, which responded so generously that the year 
will close without a debt. To be able to do this 
without outside aid shows that the people of the 
church are determined to do their full share toward 
supporting its varied activities. 


ROSLINDALE.—A delightful reception was given 
last week Wednesday evening to: Rev. HE. P. Blod- 
gett, who has recently taken up his residence here 
after his remarkable pastorate of fifty years at 
Greenwich. A large number improved the oppor- 
tunity to take the veteran by the hand and congratu- 
late him on his continued youthfulness of spirits. 
He is entering heartily into the activities of the 
church. 


LOWELL.—Mr. Moody closed his labors on Sun- 
day. His last meeting for men only was one of the 
most successful of the entire series. At Mr. 
Moody’s desire the committee refuses to give out 
any statement of the number of cards signed in 
the inquiry room, but it is well known that hundreds 
of conversions have occurred. One of the promi- 
nent business men whose life in Lowell covers the 

* history of the city, and who is now eighty-six years 
of age, is the veteran among the new followers of 
Christ, while not a few are little beyond childhood. 
Many victims of strong drink have been reclaimed, 
and quite a.number of Catholics have confessed 
Christ in the meetings. An unusual proportion of 
theconvertsaremen. Thecity has never had sucha 
widespread revival interest, and many will remem- 
ber its power with gratitude. The ministers of the 
twenty-eight churches uniting in the movement 
have decided to continue the Saturday afternoon 
ministers’ prayer meeting, which has been a special 
feature. 


John Street. The hard times having somewhat 
diminished the income of the church, the pastor 
presented the need of the treasury to his people a 
week ago and asked them to make a Christmas 
present to the church instead of holding a church 
fair. Asa result over $600 were pledged. 


BrOoKTON.—Porter. At the mid-week service, 
Dec. 20, after a statement from the pastor showing 
that for various reasons there was a deficit in the 
society’s income, steps were taken to provide the 
necessary funds, and in a short time over $1,400 
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were pledged, sufficient for meeting all obligations 
and for providing in part tor certain desired im- 
provements. The subscriptions came wholly from 
the members of the church. 


WoRcCESTER.—Piedmont. At the last meeting of 
the Men’s Union ladies’ night was observed, and a 
series of illustrated talks was given on Beyptian 
Antiquities —Jmmanuel. The annual report gives 
the total membership of this young church as 101, 
of whom eight have been added during the year. 


Maine. 


Monson.—For four weeks daily meetings have 
been held almost continuously, under the lead of 
Rey. W.G.Mann. His acquaintance with the people 
from a former pastorate has greatly belped in the 
work. Many persons have given evidence of a 
changed life. The preaching and methods have 
been productive of much good. 


PHILLIPS.—A series of special services was con- 
ducted, Dec. 10-14, by the Andover Band. Pastors 
from neighboring towns led the meetings, with spe- 
cial subjects. A children’s meeting was a part of 
the program. Rev. W. W. Ranney is the pastor. 


PORTLAND.—The Christian Workers’ Convention, 
held Dee. 13-18, stimulated many of the churches, 
and resulted in a good number of conversions. Re- 
vival meetings are now being held every afternoon 
and evening at the gospel missions, supported by 
interested pastors and laymen. 


FREEPORT,—The new edifice is approaching com- 
pletion. The total cost of the lot and building will 
be about $10,000. A pipe organ, costing $1,500, will 
bea great aid. The large Gothic window in mem- 
ory of Rey. P. B. Wing is placed in the front and 
three windows have been contributed by Mrs. 
Kobler of Cala in memory of ber mother and sis- 
ters. The Christian Endeavor Society also has a 
window bearing its monogram and motto. 


Connecticut. 


CHESHIRE.—Under the lead of the pastor, Rev. 
J.P. Hoyt, a successful series of ‘“‘ platform meet- 
ings” has been held Sunday evenings in the inter- 
ests of missionary work and moral reform. A 
“sanitary Sabbath” meeting was observed at which 
three local physicians ably discussed such subjects 
as: The Connection Between Christianity and Sani- 
tation, or the Gospel for the Body, What the Church 
Should Do for the Sick in the Community, Christ as 
a Physician. 


HARTFORD.—Yourth. The second number of the 
Record, a monthly published by the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip, contains pleasant reminders of 
the holidays. This new paper is tastefully arranged 
and contains each month a sermon, the important 
happenings in the church, and suggestions for the 
future work. In this issue there are many allu- 
sions to the anticipated new building, for which 
steps have already been taken. 


WINpDsoR.—The celebration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the erection of the meeting house was ob- 
served Dec. 21. An interesting historical paper 
was read by Deacon J. A. Hayden. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


BROOKLYN.—Clinton Avenue. The fifteenth an- 
niversary of Dr. T. B. McLeod’s installation was 
celebrated by a historical sermon on the morning 
of Dec. 16, by a rally of its three Sunday schools in 
the afternoon, and by a public reception on the 
evening of the next day, at which addresses were 
given by Rev. Drs. R. 8S. Storrs, A. J. Lyman and 
T. L. Cuyler and by Mayor Schieren, St. Clair 
McKelway, Esq., and others. The church was or- 
ganized in 1847 with twenty-one members of whom 
two are now living. Since then it has received 
2,622 members. Its present membership is 1,040, 
and it sustains two branches. 


Lockpor?.—Virst. At the annual meeting, Dec. 


‘11, the reports showed an earnest spiritual condi- 


tion and a thorough equipment for aggressive work. 
The pastor, Rev. J. W. Bailey, has entered upon his 
fifth year. During his pastorate 158 new members 
have been received, making the present member- 
sbip 480. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rmeway.—Vfirst. Rev. A.T. Reed has just closed 
a series of evangelistic meetings lasting nearly 
two weeks. Members of the church, Rev. J. 8S. 
Upton, pastor, have been greatly helped. About 200 
cards have been signed. 

THE SOUTH. 
Florida, 

ORLANDO.—The church is prospering under its 
present pastor, Rey. J. B. Morton. He is now giv- 
ing a series of sermons on Agnosticism, which en- 
gage marked attention. The women’s festival re- 
cently netted $200 in one evening. A special fea- 
ture was a well-conducted ‘‘ moot court.” 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Much attention has lately been 
given to social problems, following Dr. J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg’s course of lectures at Wittenberg Col- 
lege. Prof.G.D. Herron gave four lectures under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Club of the First 
Church. These and later lectures were heard with 
great interest, audiences of all classes crowding the 
hall at times. As a result many sermons on the sub- 
ject have been preached by local pastors and the 
industrial community is thoroughly stirred. Dur- 
ing the Week of Prayer evangelical meetings will 
be conducted by Professor White of the Bible Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 


Rey. S. R. Dole of Troy was assisted by Rev. E. 
S. Rothrock for a week this month in special meet- 
ings. There were several hopeful conversions of 
adults.—Rev. T. E. Lewis of Chagrin Falls is in- 
teresting large audiences of men Sunday afternoons 
with addresses on sociology. 


Illinois. 5 


WHEATON.—First. The average attendance at 
the services has nearly doubled during the past 
year. A friend recently gave a parsonage and 
has offered $600 toward a new organ ——Oollege. 
An enthusiastic all day annual anniversary and 
roll-call has just been held, at which Rey. W. H. 
Chandler was chosen pastor for one year. The 
college has a larger number of students than last 
year. 


MOLINE.—First, At the annual meeting, Dec. 10, 
the financial condition of the church was reported 
asiexceedingly gratifying. By unanimous vote $200 
was added to the salary of the pastor, Rey. T. B 
Willson. A fund will also be raised for repairs on 
the exterior of the edifice. 


Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The Chapman meetings closed 
Dec. 21. For the last two weeks Tomlinson Hall, 
which seats 4,000 persons, was crowded every night 
and hundreds were turned away. A chorus of 300 
voices, led by Mr. Bilhorn, assisted. General Har- 
rison occupied a chair on the stage one evening. 
Upwards of 3,000 cards have been received by pas- 
tors and they are busy in looking up inquirers, 


HosmbR.—As a result of special efforts by Rev. 
Tbomas Smith and his church, fifty-five apparent 
conversions and thirty-seven new members were 
recently added, inereasing the membership to over 
100. The pastor enters upon his fourth year much 
encouraged, and the improvement in the mining 
population about Glezen and vicinity is marked. 


Michigan, 


Sr. Jonns.—The annual meeting was held Dec. 3. 
Of the 236 members, 185 reported. All the depart- 
ments showed a successful year’s work. There has 
been a net gain in memoership of fifty-eight. The 
Sunday school and audience rooms are too small 
for the wants of the church and plans are being 
made for a new building. During the year’s pas- 
torate of Dr. H. BE. Butler sixty-eight persons have 
been received to membership. 


RED JACKET,—The Law and Order League, in at- 
tempting to secure the closing of the saloons on 
Sunday, made complaint to the governor against 
the marshal of this place for the non-fulfillment 
of his duties. The governor summoned him to ap- 
pear at the capitol] and answer to the charges, which 
were sustained. The governor decided, however, 
that he had no right to remove him from office, as 
the marshal was not elected by the people but ap- 
pointed by the village council. 

GRAND RApips.—First. This church and Chicago 


Seminary receive $1,000 each from the estate of 
Smith Osterhout, a former member of the church. 


The general missionary of the Upper Peninsula, 
Rey. Joel Martin, has been making a tour among 
the churches of the copper country, the stronghold 
of Congregationalism in this part of the State. 
The churches of Lake Superior Association have 
raised nearly $800 for the H. M. S.and hope to make 
it $1,200 before next April. 


THE WEST. 


lowa. 


BURLINGTON.—The effort of the Men’s Club to in- 
crease the attendance at the evening services is 


. meeting with remarkable success., The congrega- 


tion numbered 600, Dec. 9, and over 900 the next 
week, when Prof. E. W. Bemis of Chicago Univer- 
sity spoke on Municipal Righteousness. 
McGrecor.—Rev. C. A. Marsball recently held 
meetings for two weeks ina schoolhouse three miles 
west of the town, resulting in twenty-seven hopeful 
conversions and the organization of a Y. P.8.C. E. 


The New Hampton church, Rev. G. L. Hanscom, 
pastor, is in the midst of a great revival. More 


ae 
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than sixty persons have professed conversion.— 
Rev. H. H. Long of Des Moines is supplying the 
Bondurant and Linn Grove churches.—The family 
of Rev. N. L. Packard, evangelist for the Iowa 
H. M. §., is sorely afflicted by the death, from ty- 
phoid fever, of the eldest daughter. 


Minnesota. 


LITTLE FALLS.—A great blessing has resulted 
from the labors of Evangelist C. N. Hunt and it is 
expected a large number of persons will unite with 
the church at the next communion. The other 
churches in the city have also been helped. Mr. 
Hunt was led into evangelistic work through the 
influence of the Mills meetings in Minneapolis two 
years ago. 


The church at Belgrade, pastorless for six months, 
has been revived through meetings held by Rev. 
G. E. Smith of Minneapolis and several have been 
converted. A student from the Moody Institute at 
Chicago will supply the ehurch.— Evangelist 
D. M. Hartsough bas just closed a series of meet- 
ings at Glencoe with a number of conversions and a 
quickening of the church._— Mr. L. J. Williamson, 
who has been supplying the church at Georgetown, 
visited West Dora and held revival services, greatly 
quickening this country church. He will continue 
to preach at West Dora and other points in the 
county.—tThe Sterling church bas been holding 
revival services in which pastor McAllister was as- 
sisted by Evangelist E. C. Lyons. In one of the 
outlying districts the people have built a meeting 
house to be used by all Christian people. It was re- 
cently dedicated, Rev. Alexander McAllister preach- 
ing the sermon. * 

Kansas. 

WAKEFIELD.—The church has set apart three of 
its members for special evangelistic work. This 
action was taken on recommendation of a council, 
who advised approbation by the association. 


Nebraska. 


RIsiInG City.—The special services in which the 
pastor, Rev. C. J. Sage, has been assisted by Rev. 
A. W. Ayers have reached the fourth week of in- 
terest. The church has been largely benefited, old 
hindrances having been removed and the warmth 
of Christian fellowship melting long existing 
barriers. 


FAIRMONT.—Evangelists Billings and Byers have 
held special services and the house has been crowded 
to its utmost capacity. On Dec. 9 twenty-eight 
persons united with the church, twenty-seven on 
confession. Within two weeks the cburch paid 
$60 on its parsonage debt, raised $40 for the evan- 
gelists and $20 for home missions. 


OMAHA.—Seven of the eight pages of the Round 
Up are covered with interesting articles, news notes 
and editorials. The first number promises an ac- 
tive life for this little paper, whose name stamps it 
as distinctively Western and whose aim is to en- 
courage aggressive Christianity. 


South Dakota. 


CARTHAGE.—Since its organization this church 
has worked with the Methodists and later with the 
Campbellites. A formal separation took place Dec. 
2, the circumstances demanding such action. A 
Sunday school of fifty members was organized and 
a Y. P.S. C. E. of twenty-seven members. 


LESTERYVILLE.—This little church has been sup- 
plied during the year by students from Yankton 
College, Mr. M. J. Fenenga caring for the work at 
present. The Woman’s Missionary Society has done 
valiant work and the Y. P. S. C. E. also assists in 
financial matters. The church is making strenuous 
efforts to raise enough to feel justified in calling 
upon the C. H.M.S. for aid in securing a perma- 
nent pastor. 

After thirteen years of labor in the H. M. work, 
Rey. R. ©. Walton leaves the State for the impor- 
tant work in Rogers, Ark. 

% Colorado. 

_ DENVER.—Second. Rey. Addison Blanchard has 
secured all but $500 for the discharge of the $7,000 
_ debt of this church. Revival meetings are in prog- 

—ress under the charge of Rey. E. R. Drake. 
Plymouth. Four of the boys have bought a print- 
ing outfit and are publishing Plymouth Notes, a 
weekly church paper. 

Utah. 

_ SALT LAKE City.—First. Under the lead of Rev. 
C. T. Brown, the past year has been most prosper- 
ous. Fifty new members have been added and there 
has been a steady increase in the attendance at the 
prayer meeting. The Sunday morning congrega- 

tions are large and evening lectures on Historic 
Young Men and Women are being given. 


Arizona. 


PRESCOTT.—This church, Rev. T. D. McLean, pas- 
tor, has recently purchased the vacant lot adjoining 
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that on which the present building stands, at a cost 
of $500. The outside of the building has received a 
new coat of paint. The morning services, Dec. 16, 
were in memory of a former pastor, Rev.S. D. Dema- 
rest, who served for a year and a half, closing his 
work last April on account of failing health. He 
died at his home in New Brunswick, N. J. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


Los ANGELES.—Virst. The largest audience in 
the history of the church greeted the new pastor, 
Rey. W. F. Day, on a recent Sunday. The Minis- 
terial Union invited the other unions to hear an 
address by Professor Search, the new superintend- 
ent of the city public schools, on The Ethics of Our 
Public Schools,— East is holding union meetings 
with three other churches under the leadership of 
Evangelist Pratt. 


Pico HEIGHTS.—The enlarged edifice was reded 
icated, Dec. 2. The sermon was preached by Rey. 
D.D. Hill. The pastor, Rev, John Schaefle, rejoices 
in the raising of a debt of $300. 


In keeping with the resolution offered at the as- 
sociation meeting, the churches of Southern Cali- 
fornia will be urged to take up a Christmas offer- 
ing of at least twenty-five cents per member in be- 
half of the American Board. 


Washington. 


HOUGHTON AND KIRKLAND .—These churches con- 
solidated are now worshiping in the building of the 
latter moved to a central position. The edifice of 
the former has been remodeled for a parsonage, 


The calls for new work in the State are numerous 
and urgent, and no other denomination is doing 
more ploneer work. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BEARD, Jos. R., Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io., to Second 
Ch., Ottumwa. Accepts, to begin March 1. 

BIRNIE, Douglas P., Allston, Mass., to Central Union 
Ch., Honolulu, S, I. 
BOS!WICK, Kilmer D., Sheridan, Wyo., 
Col. Accepts. A 
BUTLER, Jas, E, Wheatland, Mich., to Fairmount, Ind. 
Accepts, to begin Jan. 1, 

CHANDLER, Watson H., Wheaton, lL, to College Ch., 
Wheaton, tor oue year. 

CHLLDS, Wim., Bridgman, Mich,, to Watervliet. 

DE ees Arnett W., Abingdon, Ill, to Belvidere. Ac- 
cepts. 

FISHER, Herman P., formerly of Ortonville, Minn., de- 
clines call to Milbank, 8. D. 

GALLAGUER, Geo. W., Tacoma, Wn., to Plymouth Ch.,, 
Fargo, N.D. Accepts. 

GREEN, red. W., West Ch., Andover, Mass., accepts 
call to South Ch., Middietown, Ct, 

HARMON, P. M., Buffalo, N.Y., to First Ch., Spring 
Valley, Minn. Accepts. 

HAYWARD, John §., Wayzata, Minn,, to Benson. Ac- 


cepts. 

HOLMAN, £, H., assistant pastor, First Ch., Sioux City, 
To., to Pilgrim Ch., Sioux City. Accepts. 

HOSKINS, Emanuel, Little § asta, Cal., to Pescadero, 
Accepts. 

JACKSON, Samuel N,, First Ch., Kingston, Ont., ac- 
cepts call to Barre, Vt. 

KIMBALL, Lucien U., Middlefield, Mass., to act as New 
England agent and lecturer of the National Reform 
Association, 

ONG, H. H., Des Moines, Io., to supply in Bondurant 
and Linn Grove. Accepts. * 

PATTON, Cornelius H., Westfield, N.J., accepts call to 
Pilgrim Ch., Duluth, Minn., to begin Feb. 10, 

PERSUING, Joseph E., formerly of Independence, Kan., 
to Pierce City, Mo. Accepts. 

PILLSBURY, Hervey G., Nashua, N. H., accepts call to 
Second Ch., Chicopee, Mass. 

ROBINSON, C.N., Wakefield, Kan.,to Athol. Accepts. 

ROGERS, Enoch E., to Wayzata, Minn., in connection 
with his present pastorate in Groveland. 

SCOVILL, Edgar E., Union Ch., Cleveland, O., to be- 
come superintendent of city missions under the Con- 

ey Ages City Missionary Society, Cincinnati. 

sMI H, Wm. B. T., Southville, Mass., accépts call. to 
Auburn, N.H, 

STEWART, Wilson R., Yale Divinity School, accepts 
call to King’s Highway Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 

STILES, Darwin F., to Trinity Ch., Chicago, Ill. Ac- 


cepts. 
WILLIAMS, Sam,., Lincoln, Neb., to Riverside. Ac- 
cepts. 


to Petaluma, 


Ordinations and Installations. 


CHERINGTON, F. B., 7. Westminster Ch., Spokane, 
Wn., Dec. 12. Sermon, Dr. L. H. Hallock; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. A. J. Bailey, Samuel Greene, S. B. L. 
Penrose, William Davies. 

CRISTY, Albert B., 7. Lake View Chapel, Cleveland, O., 
Dec. 20. Sermon, Rey. L. L. Taylor; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. KR. Bourne, H. M. Ladd, D.D., H. A. 
N. Richards, C. W. Carroll. 

DAVIS, D. J.,o Welsh Ch., Joliet, Ill., Nov. 25. Parts, 
kev, Messrs. John Jones, G. R. Evans, G. Roberts, 
R. T, Evans, W. H. Jones. 

FREUDER, Sam., 0. missionary to the Jews, Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass., Dec 19. Sermon, Dr. Smith 
Baker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. P. B. Davis, Arthur 
Little, D. D., A. W. Archibald, D, D. 

GOODSELL, Dennis, i. Lodi, Cal., Dec. 4. Sermon, 
Rev. R. H. Sink; eee pare, Rev. Messrs. Harry 
Perks, M. J. Luark, J. K. Harrison, EB. S. Williams. 

RAE Stephen A., i. Kirst Ch., San Diego, Cal., 
Nov, 22, 

ROBB, W. B., 0. Manchester, Col., Dec. 13. Sermon, 
Rev. G. E. Paddock; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Horace 
Sanderson, Addison Blanchard, F, T. Bayley, C. H. 
Pettibone. 

SMITH, Kdw. L., 7. Walla Walla, Wn., Dec. 11. Sermon, 
Dr, L. H, Hallock; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. J. 
Bailey, Samuel Greene, F, B, Cherington, D. D, 

SMITH, J. G., 7. Plymouth Ch., Chillicothe, O., Dec. 17. 
Sermon, Dr. Warnbisron Gladden; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Alex. Milne, R. S. Lindsay, A. G. Manville. 

SPENCE, Will H., 0. Vermontville, Mich., Dec.19. Ser- 
mon. Rey. J. A. Seibert; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. E, Arney, W. B. Williams, H. 8. Roblee, Prof. Chas. 
McKenney. 

Resignations. 


CHASE, Jas. B., Toledo, Io., to take effect in April, 
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COUSINS, Edgar M., field secretary of the Maine Mis 
sionary Society. 

DEXTER, Wm. H., Park Ch., Springfield, Mass. 

tKINNELL, Bug. I., Chassell, Mich. 

JENKINS, Jno. J., Parsons, Pa. 

LIGHT, Nestor, Harford, Pa. 

REITZEL, Jno. R., Owosso, Mich. 

SEARLES. Geo. R., Aitkin, Minn. 

STRONG, Wm. E., Washington Street Ch., Beverly, 
Mass., to accept call to First Ch., Jackson, Mich. 

WILDE, Jas., Louisville, Kan , to take effect March ]. 


Dismissions. 


PITTS, Eddy T., First Ch., Everett, Mass., Dec. 8. 
TEEL, Wm. H., Wethersfield, Ct., Dec. 18. 


Churches Organized. 


BEDFORD PARK,N.Y., rec. Dec. —. 

CHICAGO, Ill,, Austin, Swedish Evangelical, ree. Dee. 
14. Seventeen men bers. 

CLEVELAND, O., Lake View, Dec. 20. 

SELENE ENCE, Okl., rec. Dec. 9. 
bers. 

KIRKLAND, IIl., Nov. 25. Eighty-five members. 

OAK RIDGE, Okl., ree. Dee 11. ‘Lywelve members. 

ROSALIA, Wn., Dec. 13. Thirteen members. 

SPRING VALLEY, Ill., French, Dee. 21. Twenty-eight 
members. 

YELM, Wn., rec. Dee, 12. 


Miscellaneous. 


KEEP, Elisha A., will supply in Conway, N. H., where 
he will reside during a six months’ supply. 

LANE, Jno. W., No. Hadley, Mass , was recently thrown 
from his carriage and quite seriously hurt. 

LIGHT, Nestor, Harford, Pa., has just lost two little 
daughters by scarlet fever. His son, who was sick, 
recovered. 


Nineteen mem- 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

5 CALIFORNIA. Barker’s, ‘ : 3 
Eureka 30 30 Indianapolis, 3.3 
Los Angeles, Park, 12 12 Union Center, oan 
Pavific Grove, May- Village Creek, B 1 

flower, — 4 MASSACHUSETTS. 
Sacramento, 12 23 Amherst, College, BoNg 
San Francisco, ee 13 Somerville, Highland,— 50 

any, : j 

Seventh Ave., 6 6 MICHIGAN, 


San Jacinto, 
San Juan, 


CONNECTICUT, 


5 Big Rapids, _ 

ll Detroit, First, — 

Mt. Hope Mission, 27 27 
3 


, Grand Rapids, Park, 15 
Hartford, Fourth, — 7 Hudson, i0 
Stratford, — 8 Pinckney, 6 
ILLINOIS. Williamstown, 5 
Cable, 11 18 MISSOURI. 
Chicago, California St. Louis, Aubert 
Ave., — 24 Place, 2 8 
Douglass Park, 24 28 First, —TeeD) 
Forest Glen, 9 21 Reber Place, Wht 
aa Pullensn) 2 on Tabernacle, 4 6 
yrossdale, ey 
LaVergne, Weg MINNESOTA. 
Oak Park, Forest Appleton, 10 10 
Ave. Br., 6 9 Monticello, Swedish, — 12 
Ottawa, “A a NEBRASKA. 
Payson y Me 7 98 
Rockford, First, 4 7 Fairmount, 27 2 


6 Lincoln, Vine Street, 3 3 
NEW YORK. 


Wheaton, First, 
IOWA. 


; 20 25 Glen Spey — 28 
Bearen 4 5 Warsaw, ” 8 12 
Burlington, 3 6 OHIO. i 
Correctionville, 5 Cincinnati, Vine St., 5 ° 
Des Moines, Pi'grim, 5 Marietta, First, PPG 


carom | en| oo 
ae 


No. Park, Toledo, Central, 4°9 
epee OTHER CHURCHES. 
Fayette, 5 Bryant, S.D., 2. 5 
Garner, 6 ll Ceredo, Ww. Va., 2 4 
Grand River, 6 ll Clerburne, Tex., 2. 18 
Kingsley, 2h 30 Creede, Col., tear 
Moville, 7-7 Deer Park, Wn., 8 8 
Muscatine, Pilgrim, 5 5 Fort Wayne, Ind, tar 
Niles, 138 13 Greensboro, Vt., — 23 
Sabula, — 3 Island Falls, Me., 15 15 
Sioux City, First, — 6 Newport, Ky., 2 3 
Stuart, 4 4 Nashville, Tenn., 6 ll 
Tabor, eal dered N.C Pied 
Vining, Bohemian, 3. 4, Vinita, I..T., — 20 

Churches with two or 
SINCE less, 23 38 
Atwood, a 


Total: Conf., 465; Tot., 959. 
Total since Jan.1. Oonf., 16,453; Tot., 30,587. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The winter examinations at the Lay College, 
Revere, last week, passed off successfully, the stu- 
dents acquitting themselves creditably. A paper on 
The Higher Criticism by a colored man was highly 
commended by ministers in attendance. 

~<a — 

The rank of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is so high and its research 
so thorough that it will be gratifying to re- 
formers and students of social phenomena to 
know that it is now at work upon an investi- 
gation of the relation between the liquor traf- 
fic and the crime of the State. A1l officials 
and inmates of the State penal and reforma- 
tory institutions are to be questioned. An- 
swers to such questions as these are to be 
sought, secured voluntarily if possible, and 
pried into if necessary : 


Was the criminal sober or in liquor when 
he formed the intent to commit the crime? 
Did the intemperate habits of the criminal 
lead to a condition which induced the crime? 
Did the intemperate habits of others lead the 
criminal to a condition which induced the 
crime ? ry 
The investigator will pry into the drinking 
habits of criminals and also of parents— 
whether light or heavy drinkers, occasional 
or protracted drinkers; the kind of liquor 
drank, whether whisky, light beers, malted 
liquors or distilled liquors, ete. 
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Nos. 27 to 52 inclusive. 
Biographical. 
Adams, 259, 450; Allen, 450. 


Banks, 319; Barstow, 355; Bissell, 
286; Blinn, 157; Bodwell, 891. 

Clapp, 63 

Dascomb, 94; De Lesseps, 891. 

Edwards, 94 

Froude, 571 


Gocotan 488; Griffin, 355; Gulick, 


Hamerton, 685; Harrison, 793; Hay- 
ward, 519; Hincks, 941; Holmes, 
319, 353, 484. 


Jenkyn, 740 
Kirkwood, 319 
Lord, 941; Lyon, 941. : 
MecCosh, 740 
Robinson, 259 


Shedd, 740; Shipley, 941; Storrs, 847; 
Strong, 221; Swing, 484; Syming- 


ton, 418. 
Thaxter, 286 
Underwood, 221 
Winthrop, 740 
Letters. 
Australia, 204, 505 
Boston, 137, 333, 465, 543, 621, 911 
Calitornia, 270 
Chicago, 106, 366 
India, 585 
Iowa, Northern, 120 
Japan, 204, 398, 506 
London, 42, 107, 504, 756 
Northwest, 10, 219, 335, 545, 866 


St. Louis, 641 
Washington,41, 105, 169, 237, 268, 709, 865, 959 


Meetings. 


American Board Gives Account of 
Its Stewardship, 479; at Madison, 
500; Annual Meeting, 520. 

American Missionary Association, 601 

gece Temple, Conference Week 


at, 560 
Boston Congregarional Club, 415, 560, 
782, 964. 
Boston Evangelical Alliance, 335, 689 
Boston Mt. Holyoke Alumnez Asso- 
ciation, 599 
Boston Superintendents’ Union, 351 
Canadian Union in Conference, 186 
Christian Endeavor Annual Conven- 
tion, 90 
Christian Workers at Rochester, 640; 
at Syracuse, 879. 
Economists, Summer Meeting of, 152 
Educational Conference .at the 
School of Et: ics, 218 
England, Ecglesiastical Assemblies 
in, 559 
Fryeburg Chautauqua, 218 
Grindelwald Conference and Chris- 
tian Reunion, J51 
Indian Conference, Lake Mohonk, 522 
Lowell Meeting, 580 
Massachusetts Endeavorers in Fall 
River, 738 
Massachusetts Sunday School Con- 
vention, 489 


Mr. Moody’s August Conference, 189 
Oberlin’s Institute of Christian So- _ 


ciology, 737 
Protestant Episcopal Church Con- 
gress, 746 
Slavic Missionaries’ Conference, 
Congregational, 127 
Social Scientists in Conference at 
Saratoga, 347 


STATE MEETINGS.—Colorado, 523; 
Connecticut, 779; East Oklahoma, 
523; Georgia, 780; Minnesota, 410; 
Montana, 381; Nebraska, 561; New 
Hampshire, 380; North Carolina, 
523; Northern California, 56; 
Nortn Dakota, 481; Oregon, 524; 
Rhode Island, 523; Southern Cal- 
ifornia, 576; Texas, 641; Utah, 
561; Washington, 445; Wisconsiny 
481; Wyomivg, 410, / 

Vermont Sunday School Conven- 
tion, 559 

Woman’s Board, Annual Meeting, 667 

Woman’s Conference at Northfield, 26 

Women’s Home Missionary Associa- 
tion, 637 

Y. M. ©. A. Men Meet, Enthusiastic, 559 

Y. W. C. Associations in Conference, 560 


Poems. 

After School, 341 
After the Flower, 5 550 
An Old Friend, 628 
At Sea, 631 
August, 210 
Autumn Fashions, 474 
Beside the Sea, 19 
Birds’ Good-By, 372 - 
Shild Musician, 309 
Christmas Chime, 918 
Cleft Boulder, 143 
Comfort, 765 
Common Pleasures, 15 
Communion with Christ, 668 
Cottage Parliament, 590 
Country Church, 97 
Courage, 307 
Cries of the Newsboy, 669 
Day by Day, TT 
Four Letters, 510 
From Day to Day, 1 
Gentleman, 553 
Golden-Rod, 339 
Guests of God, 112 
Heavenly vamp, 33 
Holmes’s, Dr., Public Library Poem, 357 
Humble Hero, 146 
Keep the Trolley on the Wire, 178 
Last Eve of Summer, 275 
Light Divine, 47 
Lines, 513 
Little Girls, 246 
Love’s Jubilee, 243 
Maid of the Legion of Honor, ~ 81 
Mamma’s Kiss, 211 
Master of the House, 404 
Midsummer Musings, 65 
Motber’s Chair, 965 
My Life, 209 
My Prayer, 403 
Nativity, 918 
Old Thanksgiving Days, 715 
One Step at a Time, 326 
Our Home-Maker, 308 
Outgrown. 293 
Peace of Christmas Time, 919 
September. P a 371 
Shut-Eye Train, 277 
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Sigh of the Urban Church-Goer for 
the Country Church, 117 


Sonnet to Dr. Holmes, : 467 
Sorrowful Anniversaries, 818 
~ Summer Benediction, 161 
Summer Day by the Sea, 50 
Sunshine Land, 17 
Their Angels, 175 
Threshing-Floor, 436 
Tired Woman’s Epitaph, 473 
Twenty-four Presidents, 114 
Untorgotten, 129 
Unities, 229 
“Where Is the Guest-Chamber?”’ 870 
White Clover, 16 
Years, 949 
General Index. 
1894, 954 
Alabama, Ripe Fields in, 977 
Allin One Mold, 209 
Altruism, 275 


American Board, Statement from 
the Officers of the, 256; Upon 
Young Men, Call and Claim of 
the, 336; To Its Constituency, 783. 

American Highlander in His Every- 
day Clothes, 174; Institute of Civ- 


ies, 206. 
Ancient School for Scandal, 184 
Annunciation, St. Luke’s Story of 
the, 921 


Arbitration Feasible or Desirable? 
Is Compulsory, 139; Objections to 
Compulsory, 241. 

Art Profiting by the Fair, 53; in the 
Christian Life, 711. 


As Others See Us, 141 
Aunt Nabby’s Treasures, 275 
Autumn Weddings, 403 
Baby, Training the, 473 
Beauty Within as Wellas Without, 49 
Bell-Rope, Don’t Cut the, 549 
Benevolence in a Church, The De- 
velopment of, 664 
Benevolent Societies, The Financial 
Probiem of Our, 658 


Bible, Authority of the, 53; Are You 
Gaining the Utmost Beuetit from 
Your ? 235. 

Bible Teachings about Bible Study, 
167; As an Aid to Civilization, 201; 
Lands and Bible Truth, 907. 


Billingsgate, Religious, 134 

Blameless Eeclesiastic, 566 

Blessing in Thorns, 452; at the Ta- 
bie, 870. 


Board, Harmony in the, 427; Our 
Present Duty to the, 463. 

Booth, General, 460; Face to Face 
with General, 467. 

Boston’s Art Treasures, 815 

Bowdoin Centennial, 25 

Boy, A Plucky, 146; Loved His Sister, 
How a Little, 309; A Brave, 718. 


Brains, The Decadence of, 966 
Brave Prelate, 596 
Brethren Changed Their Minds, 523 
Calls, About Making, 590 
Calvinism, Revolt from, 329 
Candidating, 344 
Carnot’s Greatest Service for France, 159 
Cat, True Story ofa, 114 
Century Plant in Bloom, 276 


Chapman Meetings in La Crosse, 
is. 
Character the True Source of Prog- 


ress 

Charit: * Escape Becoming Mechan- 
ical, How Can Organized, 541 

Charm of Youth, 47 

Child, In Kehalt of the, 210 

Childlike Spirit, 915 


Children, Growing Crises of, 339; Re- 
ligious Training of, 590; Pretty 
Work for, 872. 

China and Japan, 166; War Between 
Japan and172; Christian Oppor- 
tunity in, 618; Will Japan Defeat, 
712s 

Christ? How Well Do We Need to 
Know the Life of, 375 

Christian Citizens, Militant and Tri- 
umphant, 810 

Christian Endeavor, Some Unnoted 
Work of, 177; Society in Politics, 
265; and Good Citizenship, 313. 

Christian Give? What Proportion 
of His Income Should a, 501 

Christianity Depend Upon a Book? 
Does, 135; Mystical and Ethical 
Elements in, 252; New Ethnic 
Contribution to, 318. 

Christmas for Indian Children, 553; 
A ‘*Hard Times,’ 871, 919; Its 
Deepest Meaning, 908; As an An- 
swer to Prayer, 909. : 

Christmas Gifts, A Few, 818; Chil- 
dren’s, 819; Supper Extraordi- 
nary, 914; Story in Art, 923. 

Church and Civic Regeneration, 3; 
Critical versus the Charitable 
View of the, 29; and Its Problems, 
The Modern City, 627; A Grateful, 
779; and Politics, 784; as a Social 
Factor, 809. 

Church Bell, The Call and Message 
of the, 470; Membership? How 
Much Should We Require for, 
509; Unity, A Step Toward, 540; 
Piyieig vate jin a Western City, 
714. 

Churches Once More, Weaker, 13; 
Two Suggestions for, 120; The 
Interdependence of City, 713; 


Some Characteristics of the 
Western, 757. 
Civie Revival, 706 
Clark’s, Dr., Retirement, 499 
Cleveland’s Aggressive Pastor, 154 


Cleveland, Radical Movements in, 
284; An Interesting Week in, 445. 
Colds, Concerning, 593 

College, Life, Home after, 209; 
Women as Housekeepers, 373; 
Graduate and the Church, 471; 
Faculties the Nerve to Act? 


Have, 861. 
Colorado, From—A Review and 
Forecast, 448 
Communion Service, Primitive, 154 
Congo-French Treaty, 234 


Congregational Education Society, 
510; Ministry, Status of the, 626; 
Clubs, Two Sister, 886. 

Congreyationalism, A Renewed Ap- 

lication of, 133; to Church Unity, 
he Relation of, 242; Speaking 
for Itself, 752; The Story of, 760; 
Beginnings of, 860. 

Congregationalist Services. XVIIL, 
123; XIX., 286; XX., 449; XXL, 645; 
XXIL, 724; XXIIL, 889. ; 


Congregationalist’s Tour in the 


Orient, 658 
Contrast, By Way of, : 522 
Cookery and Christianity, 50 
Cooking by Electricity, 113 
Co-operation Failed, Why, E 304 
Co-operative Lecture Course, 547 


Country Districts, Religion in, 101; 
Church, Needs of the, 110; Visi- 
tors, Rare, 145. 

Crossing the Bridge Before You 


Come to It, 305 
Czar, The Death of the, 618 
Dark Ages, These Are Not the, 651 


Dascomb, Rev. A. b., In Memory of, 159 
Deerfield Valley O:d Folks Have 


Their Annual Good Time, 383 
Denied, 47 
Denominational Allegiance, Reasons 

for Vheir, 763 
Diet in Summer, 144 


Difficult Sayings of Our Lord, 586, 
722; of Christ, 915. 


Dining-Room, In the, 767 
Distinction, A False and Harmful, 752 
Divine Message, 112 
Dods, Mareus, 579; In His Study, 588. 

Don’t Cry, Girls, 341 
Dress, Suggestions on, 278 


Drury College, Prospect at, 181; Its 
History and Development, 680; 
A Modern Miracle, 681; Tribute 
from a St. Louis Pastor, 682; 
Ee reiient Fuller’s Inauguration, 


Ecclesiastical Drifts Abroad, 367 
Economic Truths, Primary, 162 
Edueated Ministry, 298 
Educational Uplift, 200 
Electricity, Household Uses of, 113 
Elephants of Maulmain, 630 
Emphatic Periods in Our Denomina- 
tional History, 758 
Entering into the Cloud, 471 
Environment and Its Influence on 
Theology, 249 
Eternal Punishment, 29 
Etiquette, Points on, 631 
Expression, A Plea for, 668 
Eyes, The Care of the, 966 


Fairbairn on the Personality of 
Jesus, Principal, 937 

Faith a Divine Gift or a Human 
Acquirement? Is, 581; Biblical 
Examples of Triumphant, 619; 
a God, Is There Any Limit to? 
659. 

Family Outings, 144; Discipline at 
the Zoo, 872. 

Football, Some Things That Need to 


Be Said About, 968 
France, Stability of, Hi 
Free Lectures, An Experimentin, 306 
Friends, 307 
German Ministers, A Training 


School for, 896 
Girls and Women, Concerning, 211; 
ae City Boarding Houses, Young, 
35. 
Gladstone, Mr., on Schism, 266; on 
the Atonement, 426. 
Gladstune’s, Mr., Most Blessed Ob- 


ject of Contemplation, 249 
Golden Gate Cily, From the, 886 
Good Citizenship League, 297 
Good Confession, 469 
Good Literature, One Way to Circu- 

late, 309 


Gospel, A False, 6; of Fresh Air, 69; 
of Good Health, 244; According 
to St. Paul—the City, 281; of 
Work, 516. 
Gospel Tent Work in Wisconsin, 640 
Guardians? Who Shall Guard the, 628 


Halloween Frolic, 552 
Harris, William Torrey, LL. D. 200 
Hartford School of Sociology, 794 
Havelock, American, 618 
He Didn’t “* Want to Enough,” 438 
Health Hints, 512 


Hearing, The Art of, 272, 308, 336, 369 
Helps to Humanity, A Pen, 341 
Heroism at the Front, 445 
Historic Ground, On, 419 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 462; and 
One of His Immortal Poems, 916. 
Holmes’s, Dr., Estimate of the Home, 552 
Bowe Breaking, 175; Culture Clubs, 
437. 
Home, Definitions of, 277; Bribery 
and Corruption in the, 871. 
Homemaking, A Defect in, 670 
How Oue Problem Was Solved, 242; 
One Minister Spent His Vacation, 
410; Josiah Fell from Grace, 472; 
Would You Answer Him? 870; 965. 
Human Ownership or Stewardship: 
Whicb? 427 
Hume, Robert, Returns to India, 623 
Hungary, Freedom ot Worshipin, 500 


Hygiene of Cellars, 48 
Hymns and Discovered Authors, 
Anonymous, 273 
Immigration, Thoughts on, 13 
In Love with His Mother, 553 


Inclusion and Assertion, APleafor, 330 
Incredulity, A Wholesome, 753 
Indian Schools, Better Methods for 
the, 253 
Individualism Past, The Days of, 633 
Influence of One, 80 


Installation in the South, 779 
Installations, Two Local, 178 
Insurrection, Taste of, 87 
International Law in the Fast, 432 


Iowa College, Retreat and Summer 
School at, 

Iowa, Notes from, 446; The Cyclone 
and Other Recent Events in, 509. 

Iowa’s Trials with Laws and Re- 
formers, 191 

Is This the Way Out? 226; He Out of 
His Sphere? 633. 


Japan, The Latest News From, 895 
Japan’s Political and Intellectual 
Ferment, 122 
Jew’s Striking Testimony, A 2 
Joe and Dan, 245 
Jumping Bean, 669 
Justice, A Plea for, 143 


Kindergarten Game, Value of the, 

+ 210; Principles in the Sunday 
School, 436. 

Knox College, The Bryant Centen- 
nial at, 714 

Korean Boy’s Hats, 967 
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Lecture Courses, The Mission of, 306 

Leisure, The Duty of, 183 

Library, In the, 820 

Life? What Arethe Real Facts of, 673 

Literature of 1894, 810; 823; and the 
Spiritual Life, 814. 


Little Chap, 81 
Lookivg Toward Larger Things, 617 
Lord’s Day, Keeping the, 234 
Madison, On to, 394 
Marriage, A Model, 244 
Mary the Mother of Jesus, 925 
Matrimonial Agencies, 79 
Meat that Perisheth, Laboring for 

the, 266 


Meeting House, Old New England, 603 

Meeting Houses, Quaint Old White, 117 

Miduleboro, Mass., Two Hundredth 
Anniversary in, 2 


Midsummer Hints, V7 

Ministerial Integrity, 102 

trees Went Outon a Strike, How 
the, 


Miranda, The Last Trip of the, 348 
Miss Abigail’s Adopted Daughter, 765 
Mission Work on the Missionaries, 
The Effect of, 44 
Missionaries of the Church, Great, 


Bishop Patteson, 434; Titus 
Coan, 548; William Goodell, 625. 
Missionary Enthusiasm. How to 
Revive It, 12; Union, Interna- 
tional, 25. 
Mistress and Maid, 307 
Morbidness, 276 
Mothers, Kor Young, 340 
Mourne. the Glen, 665 
Mouth, The Tyranny of the, 669 


Mrs. Blossom’s Company, 15; Yellow 
Medicine, 176. 

Mt. Holyoke ot Today, 208 

Municipal Reform in_ Boston, 362; 
Progress Already Made in, 468; 
Retormers in Conference, 917. 

Music, upon the Religious Life, the 


Influence of, 962 
Natural Selection—Not Proved, 928 
Needed — Men of Convictions and 

Actions, ' 287 
Nerves, Absence of, 873 
Nevada, Footholdin, 23 


New England Hill-Town Sabbath, 108 
New England in the Southwest. 7 
New England Parliament of Reli- 


gious, Our, 393 
New Home, 818 
New Psychology and the Christian 

Religion, 225 
News Service, Reliable, 38 
Newspaper, The Educative Function 

of the, 821 
No. 411, 49 
“ No Debts and No Assets,” 867 
Nomenclature, A Piea for New, 320 
Noted Persons, About, 967 
October Walk, 512 
Of Varying Interest, 404 
Ohio Anti-Saloon League, 917 
Oklahoma Outlines, 917 


Old Lines, Too, Work the, 362; Age, 
Davgers and Diseases of, 551. 


Olden Time, As in, 46 
Old-time Holidays, 720 
Olivet, Semi-Centennial at, 20 
One Experience, The Story of, 511 
Optimism, A Chance for, 102 


Ordination, Our Usage in, 539; What 
It Really Means, 860. 
Ourselves, A Word About, 107 
Outing Club, ‘ 80 
Over-Politeness, Protest Against, 48 
Oxford Summer School of Theol- 
ogy, 151, 185; Idea, Let Us Import 
the, 166, 


Palestine in Pictures, 752 
Parkhurst, Dr., in Northampton, 
379; Gentler Traits, 868, 
Pastor Defended, 
Pastoral Supply, 
Board of, 
Paul’s Spiritual Experience, Lessons 
from, 
Peacham, Vt., Centennial Anniver- 
sary in, ‘ 254 
People’s University, 362 
Petitions for Material Blessings? 
Does God Heed, 753 
Pharisees of Today? Who Are, 38 
Philanthropology in American Col- 
leges, , 207 
Physical Training, Ethical Element pS 
in, 5 
Pictures, How to Choose, 340; How 
to Study Great, 540. 
Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, A New 
Home for, 839 
Pilgrimage and Its Import, 200; His- 
torical, 216. 
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Pilgrims’ England, 875 
Platform Robbery, 448 
Pleasures 


of Doubtful Character, DI 
Our Attitude toward, ’ 102 - 
Plymouth Summer School of Ethics 


and Keonomies, 121, 217 
Poetry as a Peacemaker, 5dL 
Political Revolution, 657 
Polities, English Rural, $08 


sire Injudicious, 80; Judicious, 

629. 

Prayer That Lifted and Blessed, 549; 
On Him Who Prays, The Influ- 
ence of, 811. 

Prayers Have Impressed You Most? 
What Answers to Your, 861 

Preachers and Preaching Abroad, 507 

Press, The Religious versus the Sec- 


ip lary 860 
Profitable Pastime. 629 
Public Library, Boston’s New, 379 
Pulpit Filled, An Important, 7719 


Quakers, Signs of Life Among the, 289 

Quint, Dr. A. H., Articles by: Impar- 
tial Judgment, 43; A Country 
Church, 109; Preaching One’s 
Self, 173; Who Says It? 239; 
Old Folks, 304; Legal and Moral, 
368; Changed Conditions, 435; 
Religion of Hire, 508; Lordship 
of Christ, 588; Defense of Our 
Polity, 762; Faithful, 869; Mis- 


takes, 963. 
Races and Gambling, 6 
Rafe, 816 
Realists, A Fallacy of the, f 239 
Rebellion, A Successful, + 591 
Reformation, The New, 546 
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Social Evolution, 271; Grievances? n t B i 
Great, 298; Journalism, Progress How Can Christians Remedy Ee ee rome igen os, ATA Ae eee te 
in, 462; Thinking, Changes in, Present, 330; State Without the 278, 310, 342, 373, 405, 439, 474, 513, Unjust Charge, 7” 92 
re Influence of Natural Science, Sr een ean Ideal, ae 593, 631, 670, 718, 767, 820, 872, 920, Uanecessary Work, vous 
a i 4 ; ; 968. nto the Least of These ll 
Republican Party, The Opportunity ; Society of the Happy Mariners, 918 Sunday School Lessons, Choosing Utah? What Nextin, ” 370 
Rockland’s Third Edifice 380 om icEy aye Ean, ae Ss oun Meeti a 330 
, in u c 
Rogers Academy, Decennial of, 5 ae se Summer Resort, Mak Me Being, DE NOCaacinete ie 566 Vermont Churches, Woman’s Work ae 
5 : or the 
Sacrifice of Silence, 436 Spiritual Truth, Openness to, 7; Les- “Virtue May Be Taught,” 243 
Sailors 986 eee Ce ene Tariff Struggle, Lesson of the 233 
Say tt Whit Hee aoa : i 
5 ven Perisincy oe a St. Louis, Dedication in, 530; Out- Ua Tee aon Sense of, en Waldensians in America, 94 
< % Ay a < ’ cS % + + 
Schools, Religious Influence of the, 765 _gtapility in Religious Belief, 540‘ Tell the Other Boys,” 405 Nias and ee BOS Ns 200 
Science and Religion, Harmony of,’ 213 Stalker’ Dr. Samos, 206; °A’ Nearer Thankful Spirit, 715 Welcamiae Heike pear he 
eerooby as Seen by Another Ameri- mon View of Dr., 370. ; ; Thanksgiving Proclamation, The Western Pastor in the East, 641 
Beutanable Sugecstions 49 Statistics of the Depression, Relia- resident’s, 649; Stimu ate Each What Jamie Did, 277 
Secretary, The New, 522 ble, 289 ee How F-ith and, 707; Day, Whitefield’s First Visit to Boston, 402 
Sensible Holiday Gift, 918 cpt eae ar +a ue aay. Best, 715; Day in the South, itowis sulin? pherein Was the 
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Sin of the Rich Man in the Parable, 395 Commission, Report of the, 706. ear tea ae a 5 p. 16 Woman ’Question, 371, 403; Again, 510. 
Sixty Days Off, ’ 337 Striker, A Typical, Peer Necro eee ORE BOE 3) y “Women, Bugy, 628 
Slavery, New, 94 Subscribe? Will You, 75 T di ly Ww T "143 Working Man’s Church, SEROUS, a“ 
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Sobriety—Its Necessity in Railroad- Needy, 76; Schools, Rise of, 134; ‘ F Yale in Running Order Again, 433 
ing, 321 In the Northwest, 221. Underlying Hindrance, 166 Youth, Concerning, 178 
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WHAT MEN SAY, 


— Ican hardly think it possible that you 
need any word of mine to assure you that I 
am in favor of law and order and opposed to 
mob vengeance in any case, and whether the 
subjects to it are white or black. The laws of 
the land are, or ought to be, sufficient for the 
protection of any citizen, able to enforce obe- 
dience to them from every citizen, and strong 
and certain enough to redress every wrong 
against society and to punish every crime.— 
President Cleveland. 


—— As well try to preserve the American 
Union by asking all of our population to move 
into the State of Rhode Island as to invite all 
Christians to union within the lines of im- 
mersion and the historic episcopate. . . . The 
Quakers have neither “ the historic episcopate ”’ 
nor the “‘ primitive sacraments ’”’ and yet they 
are undoubtedly Christians of the best type. 
If righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost are the tests, the Quakers stand 
high. When facts are appealed to theories 
must give way.—President W. G. Ballantine. 


Shall we never learn that a country is great 
only when there are fathers and mothers in 
the home, when there is chastity and purity 
n the home and faith in the church, and the 
love of God in the hearts of men, and when 
the nation, with its worldly spirit, with its 
bosses and its machines, and its godlessness, 
and its narrow, worldly horizon that can 
hardly look beyond the next presidential elec- 
tion, shall come to have a faith in God and in 
humanity as the children of God and of eter- 
nity, in which we live and for which we live? 
—Dr. Abbott. 


— There is no sentiment embodied in the 
laws of money, and, no matter how great may 
be the volume of the currency, if each and 
every dollar of that currency is not of value 
to pass current in the world of business it 
cannot addin theslightest degree to the bless- 
ings of the people. To be productive of the 
people’s good it must be, whether of gold, 
silver or paper, in the very order of things, of 
unquestioned and unvarying value and, when 
called into requisition, discharge without the 
aid of legal tender acts at home or abroad the 

obligations of the holder.—Controller Eckles. 


—I could not ‘stay in America for one 
month unless I believed that I was engaged in 
a great national work. [ am not a young 
man, aud every day of my life must bear some 
fruit. I have no nght to waste the influence 
of my name. It is a matter of great regret to 
_me that the American form of government 
does not permit Congress to provide for the 
support of the national conservatory. It isa 
great burden for private enterprise to carry. 
. .. [stay in America because I recognize the 
national conservatory as one of the foremost 
schools of the world, and Iam proud two be at 
the head of it.—Dr. Antonin Dvorak. 


—— ee 


I regard Christianity as a life, rather than a 
creed. The only orthodoxy that I am espe- 
cially interested in is that of life and practice. 
— Whittier. ; 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CURTIS—LORD—In Lebanon, Me., Nov. 29, Rey. John 
S. Curtis and Fannie A. Lord of West Lebanon. 

FORD—WOODFORD—In Ontario, Cal., Dee. 19, by Rev. 
A. E. Tracy, Isaac Ford of Redlands and Pauline Hal- 
bert, daughter of the late Rey. O. L. Woodford. 

SIMMONS—WINN—In High Point, N. C., by Rev. C. G. 
Collins, assisted by Rey. 8. S. Sevier, Rev. Z. Sim- 
mons of High Point and Annie Winn of Dudley, N.C. 


Deaths. 


HIGLEY—In Raymond, N.H., Dee 6, Deacon Hayden 
Higley, aged 84 yrs. 

GATES—In Marietta, O , Dee. 17, Beman Gates. Born 
in Montague, Mass., Jan. 5, 1818; settled in Msrietta 
in 1h387; prominent as an editor, railroad director, 
bank president, trustee of Marietta College and as an 
honored and useful citizen. Pure in life, exalted in 
character, of large heart and marked ability, he was 
ous of the best and strongest men of Southeastern 

nio. 

REED—In Greenfield, Dec. 9, Miss Hannah Flint Reed. 


SNYDER—In Williamsburg, Dec. 20, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Snyder, mother of Rev. Henry S. Snyder, aged 82 yrs. 


MRS. FRANCES EMERSON POOLE. 


Mrs. Poole of New_York City, eldest daughter of 
William Emerson and Frances Maria Haskins, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., entered into rest Dec. 7, 1894. Inheriting 
the strong characteristics of noble «ancestry, the oft- 
repeated sayiny with reference to Emersou’s grand- 
mother: ‘‘She was one of the best of Christians, the 
best of mothers, the best of wives, the best of women,” 
might aso be said of Mrs. Poole. 

Positive influences of a Christian home, seconded by 
her pastor, Dr. Leonard Swain, led her to an early union 
with the church. The Sabbath school was her chosen 
field, and her class of colored boys was a marked feature 
in the Central Church vestry in the days when slavery 
stained our nation. 

In 1570 she married Reuben B. Poole of New York, 
making the Broadway Tabernacle her Sabbath home 
and the mission school her field. But God had chosen 
for her another mission. A complication of spinal, 
heart and nervous diseases confined her to her home 
for the last twenty years, in almost constant pain, at 
times so severe as to induce spasms of unconscious 
suffering. Her physician, Dr. F. S. bradford, writes: 
“Nineteen out ot twenty persons afflicted as she has 
been for years would have died long ago,” and adds 
“her example of Christian fortitude in adversity and 
cheerful patience in sickness and suffering ought to 
remain forever in the memory of all whu knew her.” 

The venerable rector of St. Mark’s Courch, Brooklyn, 
who frequently visited her, writes: “ She ever gladdened 
her home with cheerful words and a happy disposition. 
No murjuur or complaint has ever been heard from ner 
lips. All with her has been joyous and thankful. No 
visitor would ever have known from her appearance 
that she was a sufferer from pain, No visitor ever left 
her without being impressed with the truth that she 
was a pattern of a cheerful, lovely and hospitable 
Christian woman. She was indeed a rare example of 
what power there is in true Christian religion to trans- 
form the natural into the spiritual life.” 


graver. 


PAINE’S 


“T Jive from day to day” was her frequent remark, 
and all plans were prefaced by the saying “if 1 live,” 
showing how conscious she was of a probable sudden 
call to the other home. The summons has come. In 
one half-hour after she was laid upon her deathbed 
she was touched with the solemn beauty that so often 
speaks to friends of a sweet rest and a joyous waking, 
which leaves upon the memory of the living the blessed 
assurance of happy life beyond. It was a touching 
tribute to her life that the funeral hour should assem- 
ble a large circle of sympathizing friends—doctors of 
divinity, business men, teachers, Sunday school schol- 
ars avd many who had found in her the friend in their 
hours of need. Unconscious merit has the attracting 
power for conscious friendships, which death only 
quickens into a more vivid life. Her life gave better 
hives to many. 

Rev, Dr. Stimson at her funeral spoke of her influ- 
ence upon others, with no thought of the good she was 
doing. Pointing to the lilies that friends had laid be- 
side and around her, he remarked that she exerted an 
influence as unconscious as these flowers. 

Husband and daughter had her whole heart’s love 
and devotion, and yet every home of their kindred was 
sure to receive her token of love and sympathy in sor- 
row and of added cheer in seasons of joy. A few kin- 
dred spirits will wither, as when the frost comes, be- 
cause of this chill of death. Yet her last message was, 
“Go, attend to daily duties.” We have but to obey and 
await the summons which will give us eternal union. 


I AM SO NERVOUS 


Many women say. ‘‘Icannotsleep. I have 
no appetite. I cannot work.’ Such a condi- 
tion as this is due to impoverished and impure 
blood, which is not the right kind to give 
strength to the nerves and digestive organs. 
Let the blood be purified, enriched and vital- 
ized with Hood’s Sarsaparilla and all this 
nervousness, sleeplessness, and loss of appe- 


H ood’ S Sarsa- 


WLW parille 
tite will disappear. 


“Three years ago I ( ures 
was taken with ner- ere02e2 


vous prostration. I had heard of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and thought I would try it. As 
soon as I began taking it I began to get better, 
and now I do all my work.’”’ Roxanna Dunn, 
Castile, New York. Get only Hoods. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 


CURIO. CASE. 


We only give a rough idea of the shape of this Cabinet; 
its decoration and detail are beyond any attempt of the en- 


The entire Cabinet is finished in bronze lagquer and hand- 
painted. The panels are by well-known a 
amples of the best Vernis-Martin work. The arched roof is 
similarly treated. 

Every opening, panel and joint is framed in brass. Brass 
bands, collars and moldings of the most elaborate character 
have been employed. The corner-posts are adorned with 
miniature busts of the Muses, 

The Cabinet within is carpeted with silk tapestry of a rare 
floral pattern. Beneath the floor is an inclosed cabinet for 
private treasures. 
mirror with heavy plate glass shelves. The glass in the sides 
and front is double-curved. 

It is one of the best Curio Cabinets we have ever offered. 


FURNITURE CO., 


ts and are ex- 


The back of the Cabinet is a French plate 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There is in the volume of trade the usual 
decline noticed as the year draws to a close, 
Unseasonable weather has also helped to 
check distribution of goods in many lines. 
Many merchants and bankers will take ad- 
vantage of the spirit of the season to com- 
plete liquidations which have been only partly 
made and charge off bad accounts which have 
been carried thus far with hopes of early 
improvement in business. This is the time 
to close out depreciated stocks and bad ac- 
counts, or mark them down to real values, 
Nevertheless, the number of failures now 
coming to hght is not large when we considét 
the discouraging trend of events through the 
greater partof the year, and especially in view 
of the heavy shrinkage in prices of s0 many 
commodities, 

Those people who have been advocating a 
radical change in our national legislation 
with respect to the circulating medium of the 
country are not much encouraged over the 
character of the first bill shaped to meet their 
views or over its reception by the business 
community. It is not too much to say that 
the mere idea of currency legislation has, at 
the moment, a nightmare effect. The busi- 
ness world is nervous and wants rest. Any 
sort of currency legislation would doubtless 
have a disturbing influence. It is doubly un- 
fortunate that legislation looking toward the 
improvement and enlargement of our bank 
note currency should bear the Carlisle cogno- 
men or be presented in the form of the present 


bill. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Carlisle is dis- 
trusted and feared by the banking world, 


Any legislation shaped by him or bearing bis 
name could receive no warm welcome at pres- 
ent. Andon its merits the bill will not stand. 
What the country wants is a bank note cur- 
rency based on gold. The Carlisle bill sim- 
ply increases the function of credit in the cir- 


culating medium, when there is too much 
credit and too little gold there already. It is 


practically certain that no new currency legis- 
lation will be passed by the present Congress, 
and there is some comfort in that thought, 

The large gold exports and larger withdraw- 
als of gold from the treasury continue, and 
both mark a prevailing distrust and accentu- 
ate that distrust. Government bonds are ma- 
terially weaker and fears are entertained that 
another issue will be necessary before the 
season for gold shipments shall close next 
spring. 

A large auction sale of cotton goods in New 
York, one of the largest ever held, brought 
out spirited bidding and ready takiug of all 
the offerings. Prices showed considerable 
Shrinkage, but, considering present cost of 
manufacture of the goods and the general 
state of the market, were generally satisfac- 
tory. The sales were for the benefit of New 
England mills and mean a great deal to the 
operatives. On the whole, New England is 
suffering as little this winter from poor busi- 
ness as any section. Prices of products of this 
section are comparatively well sustained, and 
there is considerable hopefulness to be found 
among our manufacturers as to the new year. 

The financial markets have been disturbed 
by gold withdrawals and exports, by a deci- 
sion which upsets the monopoly of the Bell 
Telephone Company so far as it rests on pate 
ents, and by the slow progress made in reor- 
ganizing the many large bankrupt railroad 
systems. The character of stock market spec- 
ulation is low at the moment, legitimate deal- 
ing in securities of character being confined to 
a very few favorite bonds and shares. Perbaps 
in no direction is the outlook better than in the 
exploiting of new electric light, railway or 
power transmission enterprises. The growth 
of confidence of investors in bonds of such 
properties is very marked and soundly capi- 
talized projects have a ready. acceptance, 


UsED and prescribed by physicians—Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Avoid counterfeit preparations—get the 
genuine, 
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REV. GWORGH BH, ELLIS, D.D., LL.D. 


The news of the sudden death of Dr. Ellis from 
apoplexy, at his home on Marlborough Street, Bos- 
ton, last Friday, brought sorrow to many who had 
long been his personal friends and called forth 
sympathetic interest from the public, to whom he 
has rendered great service as a student and a his- 
torian. Dr, Ellis was born in Boston, Aug. 8, 1814, 
graduated from Harvard in 1833 and from the di- 
vinity school in 1836, From 1840 to 1869 he was pas- 
tor of Harvard Unitarian Church, Charlestown, 
During his pastorate be was for six years professor 
of systematic theology at Harvard Divinity School. 
He was for some time an editor of the Christian 
Register and’ for several years sole editor of the 
Christian Baaminer., We was the fourth person on 
whom Harvard has conferred both the honorary 
degrees of D,D. and LL.D, Dr. Ellis was the au- 
thor of a number of biographical and histori- 
sal works, mainly. connected with the history of 
Boston and New England. He was a diligent and 
enthusiastic student, delighting in patient research 
and settling many important questions concerning 
the early history of Pilgrims and Puritans by care- 
ful examination of original documents. He was 
fora number of years vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society and became its presi- 
dent on the retirement of Hon, Robert C. Win- 
throp, whose death so briefly preceded his own, 


JUDGH J, K. GOODWIN, 


The Congregational church in Ottawa, and in- 
deed the State of Kansas, sustains a heavy loss in 
the death of Judge Goodwin, which took place at 
his son’s residence Dec. 9. He was one of the fore- 
most figures in the movement to make Kansas a 
free State, was the first justice of the peace in the 
territory, and was instrumental in framing the 
State constitution, He servedas clerk of the House 
of Representatives until the Legislature was dis- 
solved, July 4, 1856, by order of Jefferson Davis, 
then secretary of war. He was identified with nearly 
all the exciting struggles in the State at that 
period, was elected to the Legislature for several 
successive terms, but finally withdrew from public 
life in Order to attend to the duties of his profes- 
sion. Hewas the senior member of the Kansas bar, 
and at a memorial service held in the Ottawe 
chureh, Dee. 16, many distinguished men in the 
profession were present, including Chief-Justice 
Horton of the Supreme Court of the State. Judge 
Goodwin was active in church matters, and be died 
in the triumphs of a victorious faith, 


Dealers do not take enough 


pains to sell the right chim- 


neys for lamps, Get the 


“Index to Chimneys’ — free, 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pas of 


Pittsburgh, maker 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 


Financial. 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 


gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. “novn tances 


Boston, Mase. 
Please mention the Congregationaiist. 
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largouneters Vhich would YOU 
the sizo pn Silver Dollar, cCHOgse? ‘The Gold 
Dolla\or the Sil- 


Nerves 


© 
Brain | 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, smalJ ' 
dose,—only 5 to ro drops—But 


Concentrated, 


Prompt, 
_ Powerful. 


Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for desccrip- 
tive pamphlet, 


«How to Get a Free Sample,” 
to the Sole Agents, 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


‘y) Financial. 
FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THH— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $800, 8500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 54 per cent., payable semi-annually, 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territery in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, 8o that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land, This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus (303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest ef invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands, 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 


x, PRINOIPAL AND INTEREST 
fo 


GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
13 KE. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GRORGH WADSWORTH, Pres, JOSIAH JRWRETT, Treas, 


» CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W, PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash, — 


CHARLES. E. GIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


actual settlers only. 


a eee 
° MORTGAGES fire by irs ten 
on city or farm property. Interest every siz months. 

° 


Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


ai 
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GRAND 


af 


By the palatial new American (Red Star) Line steamer FRIESLAND (7.116 tons). 
F. ©. Clark for 63-day cruise, leaving New York Feb. 6, 1895. Cost of Trip, First Class, only $510. Free 
passage via North Atlantic for those leaving ship at Naples. 
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CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Crossing Europe homeward, $575. 


Organized and accompanied by F. C. Clark, ex-United States Vice-Consu! at Jerusalem, a thorough 


linguist, who has spent 20 years in Burope and the Orient and been in the tourist business all his life. 
He will have a competent staff of conductors on board, and all transfers, sightseeing, inland excursions, 
To Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Cairo, the Pyramids, Jaffa, Jerusalem seven days, 
Bethlehem, Bethany, etce.; Caifa, Mount Carmel, Beyrout, Rhodes, Smyrna, Ephesus, Constantinople, 
EXCURSION TO EUROPE June 22, 1895, by specially chartered 


etc., are included. First class throughout, 
Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, 


Attiens, Naples, Pompeii and Rome. 


NINE WEEKsS. 


steamer BERLIN of the American line, and thirty other parties in April, May and June. 


VACATION TRIP TO EUROPE, per City or Rome, June 29, 1895, organized and accompanied by 
Dr, and Mrs, W. A. Croffut, 45 days only, $250, or 52 days, $320. Send for program. 
PARTY TO EUROPE, June 29, 1895, per new American line S. S. ST. Loots, $300, stopping at best hotels, 
J Program upon application. 
BEST TICKETING FACILITIES to England, [reland, Scotland. 


anid everything the very best. 


parts of the world. Ocean tickets by all lines. 


Variable 


Central Europe, Orient and al) 


Send for Tourist Gazette. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 


Official Ticket Agent Pennsylvania Railroad and other Trunk Lines. 


= 111 Broadway, New York. 


from Chicago. All 


[|FORNIA: 3 


Route 
Tourist Tickets 


ON SALE AT 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detaiied information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


meals served in. 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


FAYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort, 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
“descriptive pampblet. 


mugs ; PF. N. PIKE, Manager. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parlor, and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

baths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
Sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody Goes With Phillips, 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 
Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana 
ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping Car rate 
to He te points from Boston $8.00, from Chicago 
86.00. 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 5S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, III. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


@. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA a 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXOCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Bostor 


Specially chartered hy 


SELECT PRIVATE 
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EIGHTH 
Annual Issue 


NOW READY. 


a — 


68 Pages. 


The Handbook for 1895 incorporates all the 
best features of the seven previous annual 
editions and adds several new and valuable 
pages, notably Topics for Missionary Meet- 
ings, planned to cover a wide and interesting 
field of effort and divided into sub-topics that 
will be of great service in increasing the num- 
ber of participants in the meetings, con- 
densed information about the denomination— 
its history, principles, the leading events of 
the last 250 years and its attitude toward 
other branches of the church. 

So satisfactory was last year’s plan of sub- 
dividing the weekly topics for the prayer 
meetings that it has been followed again, and 
with greater care. 


Contents of 1895 Handbook. 


. Daily Bible Readings. 

. Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub-di- 
visions. 

Week of prey ct Topics. 

- Communion Topics. 

. Missionary Meeting Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y.P. S.C. E. Topics. 

. Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

- General Religious Statistics. 

S.S.and Y. P. S.C. E. Statistics. 

. Our Benevolent Societies. 

Y.M.C. A. Statistics. 

. Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

Calendar of Meetings for 1895. 

. Missionary Statistics. 

. Creed of 1883. 

. The New Form of Admission. 

. Dates of Congregationalism. 

. Interesting Congregational Facts. 

For What Does Congregationalism Stand ? 
2. A Popular Catechism of Congregationalism. 
. Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


CRN AU RW Ne 


N=S 


=SOCmNAU AW 


ORR ee ee 
io) 


The Handbook Series. 
Issued quarterly, 15 cts. per year; 4 cts. per copy. 


Published in 1894: No.1, Handbook of 1894; No. 2, 
Forward Movements; No. 3, Organized Work for 
Men and Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

Series of 1895: No. 5, Handbook of 1895; No. 6, 
(ready April), Organized Work for Women and 
Girls; 7 and 8, to be announced. 


(&e- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _459 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
Order early and send cash with order, 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS DE- 
OBASED DURING 1894. : 
AGE 
Andrews, David W., Terre Haute, Ind., May -, — 
Bacon, Henry M , Toledo, O., Mar. 6, 67 
Barker, loratio A., Oakley, Mich., Jan. 1, 67 
Binghain, Joel 8., Dubuque, lo., Aug. —, 80 
Biscoe, Thomas U., Holliston, Mass., May: 21, 838 
Bissel), Samuel B. 8., Norwalk, Ct., Aug. 23, 82 
Blinn, Heury G., Cambridge, N.Y., July 14, 76 
Bodwell, Lewis, Clifton Springs, N. Y., Nov. 23, — 
Bond, William B., Chicavo, Ill., sept. 15, 7 


srainerd, Timothy G., Grinnell, Io., May 24, 8&6 
Brewster, William H., WHeaton, IL, 


Bridgman. Lewis, Centerville, S. D., Apr. 1, 85 
Burt, Daniel C., New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 25, 85 
Buttertield, Horatio Q., Olivet, Mich., iF 


Chandler, John S., Madura, India, 
Chapman, Andrew M , Minooka, LL., 
Clapp, Luther, Wauwatosa, Wis., 


May 9, 61 
June 24, 74 


Comings, Elam J., Kingsville, O., Noy. 238, 82 
Cooley, Henry, Springfield, Mass., Och 84 
Crawford, Matthew A., Hermosilio, Mex, Apr. 3, 43 
Creelman, William, Somerville, Mass., Jan. 17, 63 
Dascomb, Alfred b., Westminster, Vt., July 138, 57 


Davis. Josiah G., Amherst, N. H., Mar. 14, 79 
Demarest, St2ph. D., New Brunswick, N.J.,Dec. Ll, 26 
Dickinson, William G., Webster, S. D., G 
Edwards, Jonathan, Wellesley Hills, Mass., July 165.2998 
Ellis, John M., Chicago, Ill., Mar. 29, 63 
Estabrook, Joseph, Olivet, Mich., 
Evans, David M., Oak Hill, O, 


Fay, Levi L.. Moss Run, ., May 5, 80 
Fessenden Thomas K., Farmington, Ct., Jan. 18, x0 
Field, Thomas P., Amherst, Mass , May 16 80 
Fish, Henry S.. Plano, Ill., —S> => = 
Giddings, Edward J., Housatonic, Mass., Apr. 15, 64 
Gilbert, James B., Kansas City, Mo, lar. 31, 77 


Goodman, William W., Macksville, Ind., Sept. 24, 89 


Goodwin, Daniel, Mason, N.U., Jan. 4, 83 
Graves, Alpheus, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 9, 78 
Griffin, George H , Springfield, Mass., Sept.,..9, . 55 
Grout, Alden, Springfield, Mass., Feb. 12, 90 
Gulliver, John P., Avdover, Wass., Jan. 25, 74 


Harrison, Henry S., Chicago, IIL, 

Hincks, John H., Atlanta, Ga., 
Hitchcock, Rufus C., Cambridgeport, Ms., F 
Holmes, Otis, Lake Grove, N.Y., Aug. 28, 90 


Horst, George, St. Louis. Mo., AUG, 5 
Humphrey, Chester C., Wythe, Ill., Jan. 68) 
Hurlbut, Henry C., Northport, Mich., Nov. 26, 65 
Jenkyn, Richard W., Rockland, Me., Nov. 16, 41 
Johnson, Alfred P., Spring Valley, Il., June 29, 58 
Keep, Marcus R., Ashlang, Me., May 2, 78 
Keightley, Joseph, Detroit, Mich., June 23, 57 
Kendall), Henry A., Concord, N. H., Mar. 26, 8&8 
Lawrence, John, Elyria, O., May 15, 80 
Lyon, J. Monroe, Rodman, N. Y Nov. 8 50 


. 
Machin, Charles, Hyde Park, Chicago. Ill., Mar. 9. 84 
Means, James II., Dorchester, Mass , Apr. 13, 70 
Meredith, Irving, Lexington, Mass., May 8, 27 
Merrill, Josiah, Lynn, Mass , Mar. 10, 75 
Montgomery, Marcus W., Ravenswood, Ill., Feb. 6, 54 
Morong, Thomas, Boston, Mass., : Apr. 26, 65 


Morse, Alfred, Austin, Minn., Oct. 7; 82 
Morse, Milton J., Lyons, Kan., Nov. 28, 62 
Morton, 4]pha, Paxton, Mass., Sarin Dew tte 
Obear, William F , Maplewood, Mass., May 23, 56 


Paine, Bernard, old Saybrook, Ct., 
Parker, William W.,.0akham, Mass., Sept. 22, 70 
Parsons, Albert L., New Ipswich, N. H., Mar. 25, 50 
Peck, Whitman, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Nov. —, 79 
Richards, Jacob b., Fulda, Wn., Nov. 18, 70 
Plumley, Gardiner S , Greenfield Hill, Ct., Feb. 21, 66 


June ll, 59 


Porter, Charles W., Caribou, Me., July 238, 48 
Roberts, Jacob, Auburndale, Mass., Mar? Sls 798 
Seymour, Henry, Hawley, Mass., Jan. 30, 77 
Sheldon, Luther H., Andover, Mass., May 19, 78 
Stewart, William © , Lockeford, Cal., Apr. 17, 64 
Stone, John F., Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 16, 90 
Symington, Charles, Litchfield, Ct., ~ Sept. 6, 46 
Teller, Daniel W., Fredonia, N. Y., Mar. 16, 57 
Thayer, Thatcher, Newport, R.I., Mar. 16, 82 
Thomas, John M., Alliance, O.. Mar. 31, — 
Thrall, Samuel R., Boscobel, Wis , Feb. 27, 82 


Todd, John, Tabor, Io., 
Tolman, Richard, Arlington, Mass., 


Jan. 81, 75 
Jan, 23. 7G 


Willard, James L.. Westville, Ct., Jan. 0jn 26s 
Williams, Robert G,, Amherst, Mass., Feb. 16, 17 
Woolner, Daniel, Michigan City, N. D., Mar. 11, 62 


Average age of seventy-nine ministers deceased, 69. 
NOT REPORTED LAST YEAR. 


Harrison, George J., Milton, Ct., Dee. 24, 70 
Wells, Moses H., Northfield, Mass., Dec. 31, 79 
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RENTER 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


BOXES 


Will consult their own interest by examining 
the vaults and accommodations which are offered 


SECURITY 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY, 


Equitable Building, Boston. 


by the 


New Vaults, Coupon Rooms, Read- 
ing and Toilet Rooms all on the street 


level. 


This company has, in order to afford 


greater security to 


its boxholders, 


demol- 


ished their old vault and substituted a new 
vault more than twice as large as the old 
one, situated on a level with the street, com- 
bining in its construction every improve- 


ment which modern 


science and inventive 


genius have been able to devise for the pro- 


tection of treasure. 


Extensive coupon rooms, a reading room 
and toilet rooms are also on the street level. 
A luxuriously furnished department has been 
prepared for the use of ladies who rent safe 


deposit boxes. 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


During its 80th year will sustain its reputation asa 


Strong, Broad, Readable, 
Family Religious Newspaper. 


Carefully Pianned, Closely Ed-= 
ited, Fiiled with Varied, Timely, 
| Interesting Matter. 


A Glimpse of the Year to Come. 


Only a hint can be given of large and far-reach- 
ing plans, which include, among many other valua- 
ble features : 


Each Week’s | 
Issue 


Illustrated Interviews with prominent English and 
American preachers, scholars and leaders in 
Christian activities. 


Every one likes to learn about the surroundings, 


methods of work and personal traits of the men who 
are living forces in the world of thought and action. 


Closet and Altar. A new department designed to 
aid the spiritual life. 

In these days of hurry and bustle multitudes of 
Christians yearn for quiet moments and food for the 
inner life. 

The World We Live In. Four articles by Mrs. Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford descriptive of the changing 
seasons. 

No one surpasses Mrs. Spofford in her ability to open 
our eyes, not only to the glories of the natural world, 
but to its spiritual suggestiveness, 

The Religious Life of Various Classes. 


Accurate delineation of the peculiar difficulties which 
people in different walks of life encounter ought to 
promote a wider sympathy. 


‘ 
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Our Benevolent Societies, from a fresh point of 
view—a series of illustrated articles. 
We hear much about the work and workers in home 
and foreign fields, but the men and women in the re- 


spective offices who plan and oversee the work, and the 
methods of administration, are not so well understood. 


The Literary Approach to the New Testament. 
Three articles by Prof. F. K. Sanders. 
Dr. Sanders, President Harper's successor at Yale, 
excels in the power to popularize the methods and re- 


sults of Biblical criticism and to make them of service 
to the average Bible student. 


Prof. A. B. Bruce on Practical Problems of the 
Christian Life. 
Certain: pressing questions touching Christian living 


will be vigorously handled by the able and venerated 
Scotch teacher, 


Stories and Sketches. More fiction of the highest 
grade from writers of world-wide reputation. 


Illustrations. A constant increase in number and 
variety—portraits, pictures of public buildings, 
historic shrines, notable groups. 


Prayer Meeting Helps. Special attention to this 
department, including Editorial Exposition of 
the topie and Pastors’ Suggestions—the latter 
from ministers in active service, who know how 
to secure a wide-awake prayer meeting. 


Oriental Letters. By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
editor-in-chief of the Congregationalist. 
These will be the ripe fruit of the projected Congre- 
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gationalist’s Tour, and will be uncommonly rich and val- 
ware in their descriptions of Bible and missionary 
lands. 


Mothers in Council—a new feature in the Home 
Department. 


Here motbers can exchange views and experiences 
pertaining to the best development of the child’s whole 
nature, and find suggestions for mothers’ meetings and 
similar gatherings. In addition to the more practical 
consideration of these subjects there will be articles by 
experts treating the questions involved from the point 
of view of philosophy, science and education, 


Improvement in Every Department—Editorial, 
Staff Correspondence (which covers already the 
great world-centers, and will be especially 
strengthened as respects England and Scotland), 
Home, Literature, Church News, Progress of the 
Kingdom, Y. P. S.C. E., Explanation of the Sun- 
day school lesson, etc. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS: Prof. George P. Fisher, Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn, Rev. R. F. Horton, Prof. N.S. 
Shaler, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Rey. P.S. Moxom, 
D.D., Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, Rev. G.L. Walker, 
D.D., Prof. Marcus Dods, Rey. James Stalker, 
D.D., Rev. James) Denney, D.D., Rev. A. H. 
Quint, D.D., Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Kate Upson Clark, Prof. R.T. Ely, 
H. W. Mabie, Prof..B. C. Blodgett, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D.D., Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, D.D., 
“Susan Coolidge,” “Ian Maclaren,” Prof. Bliss 
Perry, ‘“Octayé Thanet,” Anna L. Dawes, Rey. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., and many others. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 21. 


Who so well prepared to take the place of a 
leader unexpectedly detained as Mrs. Capron? 
Who so full of deep, rich experience, out of 
which comes helpful suggestion to others? 
She said, ‘‘I fear the message which the Lord 
has given me personally today is not the mes- 
sage for this meeting”’; but surely it was, and 
as she spoke of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, as described in Mark 14, of the mys- 
tery, the solemnity and the wonderful adapted- 
ness of the calm, quiet, solemn service in con- 
trast with heathen processions and showy 
parade, of the prophetic vision of our Lord 
upon that occasion as He looked down the 
ages into the lives of His followers, the fa- 
miliar words, ‘“‘ Take, eat; this is My body,” 
gained new significance, fellowshipin His suf- 
ferings seemed a part of the blessing promised 
to those who hunger and thirst, and the 
tears we may have forgotten seemed almost 
sacred with the assurance that God will re- 
member them, 

The name of Mrs. Samuel Howland of Batti- 
cotta was upon the calendar for the day and 
she and all the workers in Ceylon were espe- 
cially remembered. Extracts from letters and 
reports were read showing the good work 
done by teachers, Bible women and others. 

A brief message just received from Miss 
Newton of Foochow was read: ‘I wish I 
could write you of the wonderful blessing we 
are haying in school, far beyond anything I 
have ever seen before in China. My heart is 
so full of thankfulness I have no words to ex- 
press it,’ leaving much to be read between 
the lines. 

Miss Child read a letter from Rev. Dr. Leeds 
of Hanover, N. H., full of tender appreciation 
of the lovely character of Pierre Gulick, and 
Miss Borden urged the expression of kindness 
and sympathy for missionary children in this 
country. 

Miss Fay read an interesting letter from 
Miss Stillson of the Zulu Mission, showing 
the wonderful spirit of self-denial shown by 
the girls at Umzumbe in giving up the two 
spoonfuls of brown sugar each day, which 
made .heir mush so much more palatable, that 
the money so expended might be saved to the 
workin this time of curtailment. Mrs. Gutter- 
son, oftener associated with Madura, but who 
was born into a missionary family in Zulu- 
land, spoke with great earnestness of the 
promise there is in that people and of the 
power which they will be in the regeneration 
of Africa, when the means for their own Chris- 
tianization and elevation shall be forthcoming. 


EDUOATION. 


— Harvard College, as residuary legatee, 
will receive $59,000 from the estate of the late 
Henry Saltonstall, and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology $50,000. 


—— The yearly increase in the size of the 
catalogue is one very good sign of the growth 
of Harvard University. This year’s volume 
contains 623 pages and, neatly bound in crim- 
son, makes an attractive addition to any one’s 
library shelves. It registers 1,667 students in 
the college, and in the university, with its 
network of law, divinity, medical, scientific 
and dental schools, 3,290 students. The staff 
of teachers numbers 337, 


_ ——Whitman College is making fine prog- 
ress under the presidency of Rev. S. B. L. 
Penrose. Despondency has given place to 
hopefulness, and the prospect is good that 
the conditions of Dr. Pearsons’s offer of $50,000. 
provided others give $150,000, will be met, 
The city of Walla Walla will probably sub- 
scribe $60,000. The Cause of Christian Edu- 
cation, with special reference to Whitman 
College, was presented from nearly every 
_ Congregational pulpit in the State Dec. 2 
and 9. 


— By a decision of Justice Truax of the 
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New York Supreme Court the suit brought by 
Amherst, Hamilton, Williams and Dartmouth 
Colleges against the executors of the estate of 
Daniel B. Fayerweather has been won by the 
plaintiffs. Unless reversed, this decision 
means substantial gain for these and several 
other colleges of the country, and it also 
means a decrease in the amounts which other 
institutions will receive from the estate and 
debars others from any receipt of funds. The 
court rules that the executors had no right 
to give amy money except to the twenty 
colleges mentioned in the original will. Their 
own selection of colleges to which they gave 
$3,600,000—the residue of the estate—is de- 
clared invalid. 


THE food exposition is an educator for house- 
keepers. You are not obliged to attend it to ap- 
preciate the value of Borden’s Peerless Evaporated 
Cream. Your grocer can supply you; always 
ready; uniform results assured. Insist upon having 
Borden’s. 


THE only way to cure catarrh is to purify the 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood and 
tones up the whole system. 


This trade-mark is to be found 


on the finest cut glass in the world. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


SPECIAL SALE 


Now going on in Macullar, Parker & 
Company’s 


Men’s and Boys’ 


Retail Clothing Departments of Surplus 
Stock of Winter Overcoats, Ulsters, and 
Business Suits, marked down to be closed 
out before the end of the year. 

Particular attention is called to some un- 
usual bargains in the Boys’ Department. 

Every garment made in our own work- 
rooms, on the premises, 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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That 


is the 
fashionable 
“Redfern ”’ 
the newest 
brand of the 


famous 


a H&M.” 


FIRST QUALITY 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look for ‘“S H.& M” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 


Oe 
‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


“SILVER PIATE 
THAT WARS.’ 


Known everywhere as highest quality. 
Especially suitable for gifts. 


Trade Mark on 


Salad Dishes, ] ee nee 
Water Pitchers, ieee oe 


Tea Sets, &c. 


Mark R 

ar 

on Forks, ogers 
Spoons, 

niges, Bros. 


“here are other “‘ Rogers.” ¢¢1847’’ marks 
ae old original quality, famous the world over. 
If you cannot procure these goods of your 
dealer, write us and we will give necessary 
information, 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn., 
New York. Chicago, San Francisco. 


HERBERT JOHNSON’S QUINTET CLUB 

Can be engaged for Concerts, Club Dinners, Private 
Musicales and Funerals. Also Vocal Lessors. Send 
for circular, 474 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


) A.M. Eames & Co, 


“\ Carriage 
Wheels. 


Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Specialt;. «also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
and all troubles of the feet. 
Warranted Hand Made. 
Need no breaking in, and recom- 
mended by our best physicians. 
Send for pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 

f 8 C Beacon St., Boston. 
Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 


NATURAL. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


DORE NN YAN OLB G loASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH AvenuE New York 


Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPFL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
CHO WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 


: 


“THE BEST IS, AYE, THE 
CHEAPEST.”? AVOID IM- 
ITATIONS OF AND SUB- 

STITUTES FOR 


SAPOLIO 
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THE SAILORS. 


ALEXANDER MO KENZIE, D. D. 


BY REV. 


A list of ‘four seven societies”? has just 
been published. I presume it is because the 
listis chiefly made up of those societies whose 
field is the whole country that there is the 
omission of one Congregational society whose 
field is only the whole world. The catalogue, 
however, might well have ended, as it began, 
with a society whose seat is in Boston but 
whose work has the widest range. 

There come every year to the port of Bos- 
ton 150,000 sailors, and they are from almost 
every nation of the earth. In this number 
some men are counted more than once, as 
they return from successive voyages. The 
men need almost every thing—home, friends, 
books, papers, counsel, sympathy, assistance, 
often bread and clothes and always the mani- 
fold benefits of the gospel of God. For their 
help, in 1827, the Boston Seaman’s Friend So- 
ciety was formed, and through these years it 
has steadily done its work, adapting it to the 
changing conditions in which it was placed. 
It is a Congregational society. A Congrega- 
tional church has been duly organized and is 
vitally connected with all its life. The soci- 
ety has purchased a very convenient building 
on Hanover Street, in which is a large chapel 
with other rooms, When the building is com- 
pletely prepared it will furnish ample accom- 
modation for the varied work which is to be 
done. Frequent religious services are now 
held, with temperance meetings, social gath- 
erings, Bible classes and classes for other 
studies which the sailors require. The mis- 
sionaries of the society visit vessels, the 
boarding houses and the hospital, and in 
all ways seek to befriend these strangers. 

The results are large. The sailors in great 
numbers are reached and helped. The record 
of the results accomplished ig a fine one. 
The work is being carefully extended as far 
as the means at the disposal of the directors 
permit. A flourisbing mission has been estab- 
lished at Vineyard Haven, where a fine build- 
ing has been erected for the soc gE by a gen- 
erous lady of Boston. 

A Ladies’ Seaman’s Friend Society, which 
is to be auxiliary to the older society, has 
recently been formed and is certain to be 
most usefulin many ways. The condition of 
the society is good and, while its necessities 
are large, its enterprise is full of hope. Sail- 
ors are blessed, strangers from many lands 


find friends, and they carry over many seas | 


and to many climes the blessings they have 
found here. They are admirable missiona- 
ries and witnesses. They are indispensable 
to the mission of the Christian Church. 
Now, I submit, first, that the society which 
has the care of these men deserves recogni- 
tion among “‘our societies”; second, that it 
should have the aid of the churches, as, in its 


measure, it is doing their work. From all 
New England money should come to its 
hands. Lsay New England because I do not 


wish to be exorbitant in my demands, and 
because, also, there is a similar society in 
New York whose work reaches to many for- 
eign ports. If we leave the rest of the coun- 
‘try to the New York Society, may we not fairly 
ask for the whole of New England? Atsome 
points a local work is sustained, but beyond 
what is needed at those places we ask that 
the money given in New England for sailors 
may come to the chief seaport of New Eng- 
land, and that the gifts may be more general 
than they are. 

I am the more careful to state our exact 
position because recently two legacies which 
were designed for this society have, through 
a clerical error, gone in another direction. 
We could not prevent this, for, while the in- 
tention was clear, our name was not distinctly 
written in the wills. he money is sure to 
be well used where it has gone. But it is im- 
portant that those who wish to send us money, 
or to bequeath it, should remember that this 
is the Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrery. 


‘ 


The Congregationalist 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading pert- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


The Century MAPAZING:, hasan labalnse tie waelese $3.60 
Harper’ SVL a CAZINOKar culties nites, -leiaine ce cet etraitrers 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly Bob chobaorrc BHO arr ANonrnCecErn nhs 8.26 
Scribner eon tee uke Meeinene se tomatamecinn eters sere coictecs ae 
arp er’s: W COR]Y (as rceiiriete nisin see cite mean ce staielanaete 25 

e Bare 8.25 
Pablic: Opinions So kee is ces vce cies oieaala eine sieistarre 2.50 
Harper’s Young People 1.60 
BSG: INTC OLAS cts lctreieaistcine sine sia cteletsi ate erie eitnrelsfereinte etna 2.60 
OuE Tittle: Gnesi cecsoce eran seis cc ceiswaisacwanien creole 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 
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CouGHs AND HOARSENESS.—The irritation that 
induces coughing is immediately relieved by using 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” A simple and safe 
remedy. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 


and cheapest ac;ticating process. Its work isan 
exact fac-simile of the c-icinal writing. 

Requires no washine or cleaning, always ready, and will 
save its cost over and -,ain in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


A Cup of | | 
| Beef Tea areucnae ved 


| can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


| There’s only one genuine 
kind and that you can 
| | know by this signature in | 
| blue on every jar: 


PROTECTION 


is cheaper and easier than paying a dentist, 
: THE 


PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 


is the only common sense Tooth Brush 
evermade, As it’s name implies, it isa 
preventive of disease. In use, follow direc- 
tions. Universally approved by dentists, 
Sold everywhere, or35c. by mail. postpaid, 
An instructive book aboutthe teeth, free, 


Florence Mig. Co., Florence, ion 
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“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


Uistisss rac LABOR ES 
SSTIN THE WO 


in o 


Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., 
Prosriétors of “* Ristnc 


Canton, Mass., 
Sun Stove Po.tsn.” 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern tbe operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. pps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctor’s 
bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built w 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to di- 
sease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Pomcoeaee Chem- 

ists, London, England. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective ana perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma: 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. KE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
: by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief, They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAK DRUM CO. 
Mentiov this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. | 


The celebrated and effectual Epa ee Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. ENWARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera’& Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


ce durable and 
aca geENNA 11" A radical 


Draw ii 
position 


cure et weenetected. Scucetor: Send for sealed catalogue. 
EGULESLON TRUSS CO., Masonic Lempre, Chicago, II. 


j—ELY’S CREAM BALM Cleanses 1 the Nasal 


| Passages, 


ays Pain and Inflammation. 


Heals 


the Sade Aves rOre Taste and Smell, and Cures 


Gives Teelief at once for Cold in Head. 


Apply into the Nostrils. 


It is Quickly Absorbed. 


50c. Druggists or by mail. ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


SNES ELEN E LENE MEME PPE E AE 


27 December 194 


FOR THE 


FEET: 


DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 
BENEFICIAL. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
= PRICE 25 CENTS, 


PUT UP BY 


E,W. HOYT & CO., 


SS LOWELL, MASS- 


VIN de GHAPOTEAUT: 


(Chapoteaut’s Wine of Peptone). 


(ATYPICAL 
NUTRITIVE & 
! STIMULANT. 


This delicious alimentary wine BR 
contains chemically pure Peptone or gay 
| digested beef, which is easily assim-§ 
ilated when no other solid or liquid 
food will remain in the stomach. §& 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUTE 


is distinctly indicated in constitutional] [ag 
weakness or lack of digestive power, aR 
for the aged, Anzemic, Dyspeptic and 
Convalescent patients, and to sustain 
the patient’s energies in Diabetes, 
Consumption, Tumors, Cancers, 
Ulceration of the Stomach and all 

| wasting diseases. 

Pharmacien 


P, CHAPOTEAUT de 7 Classe, Paris. 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT; 


May be obtained from all Druegists fe 
E,. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK. § 


Peter Molter's 


Mlorwegian Cod Liver Crt 


MOLLER’S Cod Liver Oil, prepared by an improved 
process, which is the result of years of scientific in- 
vestigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 
because itis the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can 
be Continuously Administered withont causing gas- 
trie disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, sealed 

i and dated. For sale by all rightly-stocked druggists. 


L W.H. Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., Sole Agents. 
EERE MPN e LPP araeaede 


There’s no excuse, you must try it. 


— QUINA 
LAROCHE 


French National Prize of 


16,600 Francs. 
THE GREAT 


yw, French 
oa) me Tonic 


Your Druggist must have it; or else 
write and give name and address to 


, E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-28 North William St., New York. 


Cite steerer rar 


3% 
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The Congregationalist 


Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishiny such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (er.ght words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, ete. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 31, 
10 a. M. Topic, The Supremacy of the Holy Spirit. 
Speaker, Rey. C. H. Oliphant. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at 11 A.M. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P.M. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
{s represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
#1GN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
5t., Boston. Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Ora eres 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

nm St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y,M.CG.A Building, Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING S0O0l1- 
eTy.—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work bitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cona. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIRTY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Seperate kK. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70l Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892,and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Kev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev, S, B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the Stute of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the yvesolution of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. ('areful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICH, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies: stated supplies and candidates. Address Rey. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, {Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Rox 1632. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S HKRIEND SOCIETY, toundea De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel] open day and evening. Branch 
omission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Oorresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
(mprove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES A. TRASK, President, 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


A Hint ON HOUSEHOLD DECORATION.—We give 
our readers today a valuable hint on household dec- 
oration. Nearly every family has some bits of bric- 
a-brac of greater or less value. It is surprising how 
much their value is enbanced if they are framed in 
a small cabinet and placed on exhibition in the 
parlor. Collectively they are always effective, and 
it costs very little to secure a very charming small 
curio cabinet at Paine’s on Canal Street. 
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FAIR FACES 
Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years “8 
ago, Iwas ina 9s 
terrible condi- 03 
tion with a hu- 3 
mor, Or erup- 98 
tion, which O 
broke out all 
over my face os 
and body. See- OF 
ing the testi- 7s 
mony of others 93 

\e as to the effi- O8 
SZ cacy of Ayers 7s 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, I concluded 93 
to give this medicine a trial, and the 02 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 4s 
the complaint making its appearance 93 
since. I have no hesitation in recom- OF 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any oO: 
kind of sin disease.’”—J. W. DEAN, 9: 
Moss Point, Miss. OQ: 


Ayar’s 57s Sarsapatilla & 


Admitted at the World’s Fair 
200800NN0G9A000000000890 


(UWE BOR EESTRUUR EAS V EMS TONE TaaOTN TONED ISSUE SITE 2eI AI wANNU SGT 


fod “OB Irritations 
: of the 


Instantly 


Relieved by 


GUTICURA 


A single application is often sufficient 
to afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure of the most 
distressing of itching humors. They are 
beyond all doubt the greatest skin cures, 


blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 
50c.; S0aP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorteER DRUG 
AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 


Ba ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 


TO 


Cure 
That 
Cough 


or Colds of any kind, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 
Disease, there is nothing equalto ~ 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC — 
Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 
throat, and in afew days effects a perfect 
cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach, 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 


$6,000 Reward fora single one not genuine. 


PRICES 35 and 75 CTS. A BOTTLE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St, N. Y. 


FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Lameness, Wounds, 
Chilblains, Burns, 
Catarrh, Colds, 


NDS EXTACY | Bruises, Piles, H) S E 
i rake And 
Pe a oe ALL c (} Rh [} S 
PAIN 
IT 


WILL 
CURE. 


EXTRACT 
RTL OTEARNS & OO. 


Printed India Silks. 


As has been our custom for several years, We 
shall show the day after Christmas, WEDNESDAY, our 
last season’s fine Summer Silks at very low prices TO 
CLOSE. The lot includes Real Japanese, Real Shanghai, 
Real Corah, printed with our own designs (in most cases). 
Goods that were sold at $7.25, $1.50, we shall offer 
them Wednesday at 


49c., 69C., 89C. 


Ginghams. 


As has been our custom for several years, We 
shall show, the. day after Christmas, Wednesday, our last 
season’s Fine Ginghams at very low prices TU CLOSE. 
They are goods that were sold at 50c., 62 1-2c., 75e. 
We shall offer them Wednesday at 


> 3b. 


a TEMP Eh, BOSTON ; 


L P Fisher Jan94 | 


FOK CLOTHES. 


4HE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.,, CIN’TL 


Musically True. 


In the purchase of any Musical Instru- 
ment, remember one thing—a great deal 
is paid for reputation. But when you 
select an 


FSTEY ()RGAN 


You pay for quality only. Yet you secure a 
name which is a household word in every 
State in the Union, In over a quarter-mil- 
lion homes the name Estey is synonymous 
with fine music. 


Every one who has once tried the 
Estey organ is enthusiastic in its praise. 


The quality of the Estey is vouched for 


by its sales. Over a quarter-million have 
been made and sold. The true index of the 
merit of an article is the demand -for it. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Estey Organ Company, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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